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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  completes  the  Series  of  Classical  Dictionaries,  and 
forms,  with  the  Dictionaries  of  "Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities"  and 
^ Greek  and  Roman  Biography"  already  published,  an  Encjclopssdia  of 
Classical  Antiquity.  The  Dictionary  of  G^graphy,  like  the  other  two 
works,  is  designed  mainly  to  illustrate  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and 
to  enable  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner ; 
but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  include  the  geographical  names  which 
occur  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  thus  to  make  the  work  a  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Greography  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  name 
'-  Greek  and  Roman  "  has  however  been  retained,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  but  chiefly  to  indicate  the  principal  object  of  the  work. 

Our  knowledge  of  ancient  Greography  has  been  much  enlarged  within 
the  last  few  years  by  the  researches  of  modem  travellers,  many  of  whom 
have  united  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  writers  with  great 
powers  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  description.  There  are  few 
countries  of  the  ancient  world  which  have  not  been  explored  and  described 
by  our  own  countrymen ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is 
confined  to  a  few,  and  has  not  yet  been  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  Hitherto  there  has  not  existed,  either  in  the  English  or  in 
the  Grerman  language,  any  work  sufliciently  comprehensive  and  accurate 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  scholarship.  The  German  works  upon 
this  subject  are  unusually  scanty.  In  English,  the  only  systematic  works 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  well-known  treatises  of  Cramer  upon  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  however  have  now  become  obsolete.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  "  Greece,"  for  instance,  we  have  had  the  incomparable 
travels  of  Colonel  Leake,  the  results  of  the  discoveries  of  the  French  Com- 
mission in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  works  of  Ross,  Ulrichs,  Curtius,  and 
other  learned  German  travellers.  No  apology  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  work  upon  Ancient  Geography,  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  needed  by  the  student  than  the  two  former  Dictionaries. 

This  work  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a  geographical  one.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  political  history  botli  of  countries  and  cities  under  their  re. 
spective  names ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
history  of  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  cities,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  wherever  they  still  exist.  The  history  is, 
for  the  most  part,  brought  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the 
7<ar  476  of  our  era :  but  it  was  impossible  to  observe  any  general  rule  u[)on 
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this  point ;  and  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
town  through  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  explain  the  existing  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Separate  articles  are  given  to  the  geographical  names  which  occur  in  the 
chief  classical  authors,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Geogra- 
phers and  Itineraries,  wherever  the  latter  are  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with  more  celebrated  names,  or  of  their  representing 
modem  towns,  or  from  other  causes.  But  it  has  been  considered  worse 
than  useless  to  load  the  work  with  a  barren  list  of  names,  many  of  them 
corrupt,  and  of  which  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The  reader,  however, 
is  not  to  conclude  that  a  name  is  altogether  omitted  till  he  has  consulted 
the  Index ;  since  in  some  cases  an  account  is  given,  under  other  articles,  of 
names  which  did  not  deserve  a  separate  notice. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  plans  of  cities,  districts,  and  battles,  repre- 
sentations of  public  buildings  and  other  ancient  works,  and  coins  of  the 
more  important  places.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  will  be  followed 
by  an  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  which  will  be  on  a  sufUciently  large 
scale  to  be  of  service  to  the  more  advanced  student 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

LoROoif,  December,  1853. 
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ABACAENUH. 

ABACAENUM  (^AShauMw,  Diod.,  Steph  Bys.: 
AC^mra,  Ptol. :  Eik.  ^Mokwh^s  :  nr.  7W>sRa.)i 
&  dtj  of  Sicflj,  sitiuitod  aboat  4  miles  from  the  N. 
coast,  betwwai  TjudAris  and  Mylae,  and  8  from  tbe 
firmer  dtj.  It  was  a  citj  of  the  Stcnfi,  and  does 
not  anpear  to  have  ever  reoeiTed  a  Greek  oolonj, 
thoo^  it  partoolc  lai^iely  of  the  inflnenoe  of  Greek 
art  sod  crnfisatiaii.  Its  territoiy  originally  indoded 
diat  of  Tyndaris,  whkh  was  sepaxated  from  it  by 
the  elder  Dionysins  when  he  fomided  that  dty  in 
B.  c  S96  (Diod.  xir.  78).  From  tbe  way  in  whidi 
it  IS  meirfinnwl  in  the  wars  of  Dionysios,  Agathodes, 
and  Hieran  (Diod.  sit.  90,  six.  65,  110,  zxii.  Ezc 
HeeedieL  p.  499),  it  is  dear  that  it  was  a  place  of 
power  and  importMioe  :  bat  from  the  time  of  Hieron 
it  disappeani  from  histoiy,  and  no  mention  is  fonnd 
of  it  in  the  Verrine  orations  of  Cicero.  Its  name  is, 
batwwer,  found  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  12),  so  that  it 
appean  to  have  still  continind  to  exist  in  his  day. 
Ita  dedine  was  probably  owing  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  neighboming  dty  of  Tyndaris. 

lliere  can  he  Mttfe  doobt  ti^  the  ruins  risible  in 
tbe  time  c^  Fazello,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  modem  town  of  TWps  is  situated,  were  thoee  of 
Abacaenooi.  He  speaks  of  fragments  of  masomy, 
{Hostrate  cdnmns,  and  tbe  restigee  of  walls,  indi- 
i-ating  tbe  site  of  a  large  dty,  but  which  had  been 
destroyed  to  its  foundations.  The  locality  does  not 
•ccm  to  have  been  examined  by  any  more  recent 
Cravelkr.  (FazeDos,  de  Reb,  Sic  ix.  7;  Clurer. 
Sieil.  AM.  p.  386.) 

There  are  found  cdns  of  Abacaenum,  both  in 
dhner  and  copper.  The  boar  and  accon,  which  are 
the  oommon  type  of  the  former,  eridently  refer  to 
the  great  forests  of  oak  which  still  cover  the  ndgh- 
boanng  mountains,  and  affiocd  pasture  to  large  herds 
of  swine.  [^E.H.B.] 


OOOr  OP  ABACAENUK. 

ABA£  CACeu.  Eth.  'ACcubt:  near  ExarhhS, 
Bu.),  an  ancieot  town  of  Phods,  near  the  frontiers 
of  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  sdd  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Aigive  Abas,  son  of  Lynoeos  and  Hyperm- 
notra,  and  grandson  of  Danans.  Near  the  town 
and  00  the  road  towards  Hynmpolis  was  an  tinicnt 


ABALUS. 

temple  and  ortde  of  Apdlo,  who  hence  derived  the 
somame  of  Abaeua,  So  celebrated  was  this  orade, 
that  it  was  consulted  both  by  Croesns  and  by  Mar- 
donins.  Before  the  Persian  invasion  the  temple 
was  richly  adorned  with  treasuries  and  votive  cl- 
ings. It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire;  the  first  time 
by  the  Persians  in  their  mareh  through  Phocis 
(b.  a  480),  and  a  second  time  by  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Sacred  or  Phocian  war  (b.  C.  346).  Hadrian 
caused  a  smaller  temple  to  be  built  near  the  ruins 
of  the  former  one.  In  the  new  temple  there  were 
three  andent  statues  in  brass  of  Apollo,  Leto,  and 
Artemis,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Abaei 
and  had  perhaps  been  saved  from  the  former  temple. 
The  ancient  agora  and  the  andent  theatre  still  ex- 
isted in  the  town  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  as  preserved 
by  Stzabo,  Thracians  frtnn  the  Phocian  town  of 
Abae  emigrated  to  Euboea,  and  gave  to  the  inha- 
bitants the  name  of  Abantes.  The  ruins  of  Abae 
are  on  a  peaked  hill  to  the  W.  of  Exarkhd,  There 
are  now  no  remains  on  the  summit  of  the  peak ;  but 
the  walls  and  some  of  the  gates  may  still  be  tmcod 
on  the  SW.  side.  There  are  also  remains  of  the 
waUs,  which  formed  the  indosure  of  the  temple. 
(Pans.  X.35;  Herod,  i.  46,  viii.  134,  S3;  Diod. 
xri.  530;  Stnb.  pp.  423,  445;  Steph.  Byz.  «.«.; 
Gell,  Itmeranff  p.  226;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  163,  seq.) 

ABAXLABA,  a  Roman  castle  in  Britannia  Iii> 
ferior,  whose  site  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia  Imperii  as  the  quarters  of  a  troop  of 
Nmnidian  horse  (Mauri  Aurdiani)  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury ▲.  D.  Antiquaries  refer  it  to  Appleby  on  the 
Eden,  and  its  name,  containing  the  Celtic  word 
Avon,  water,  indicates  its  position  near  a  stream. 
WatiAcrott  in  Cumberland  also  claims  to  be  the 
andent  Aballaba.  It  was  certainly,  however,  one  of 
the  forts  upon  the  rampart  erected  by  Hadrian  in 
A.D.  120,  between  the  rivers  Eak  and  Tyne,  to 
protect  the  province  of  Britain  from  the  incursiono 
of  the  Cakdonians.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABALUS,  was  said  by  Pytheas  to  be  an  island 
in  the  northern  ocean,  upon  which  amber  was 
washed  by  the  waTCs,  distant  a  day's  safl  from  the 
aestuaiy  called  Mentcniomon,  on  which  the  Gothones 
dwelt.  This  island  was  called  Basilia  by  Timaeus, 
and  Baltia  by  Xenophon  of  Lampsacus.  It  was 
probably  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  OMist  upon  the 
Baltic  (Plin.  xsxvii.  7.  s.  11  ;  Diod«  v.  23  ; 
Ukert,  Geographies  vol.  ii   pt.  ii.  p.  33,  seq.) 


a  ABAHTES 

ABAHTE3,  ABAMTIS.     [Edsou.] 
ABA'NTIA.    [Ahahtu.] 
ASABIS,  tlu  SatiExd  camp  of  Um  Hjkn  dni^ 

ing  Ihnr  nccapitiai  of  Egjvt.      For  deUili 

ABAS  CAC«).  <■  ri^  ^  Ib<^  in  Aik,  d 
liuDed  bf  FluUrcb  (i^my.  35)  ud  Dion  Cusiiu 
TxixFiL  3)  MA  ctTflKd  bj  Pompej,  on  hia  flxpedititsi 
into  the  Cnuciimin  ngiona.  lu  cooth  vu  E,  of 
the  CuobjBOi  ud  it  Netns  to  ba  the  muds  u  the 
Aluomni  ur  Aluon  of  Stnbo  »xd  Plinf  (Jlomi, 
Htscka)  which  fell  into  the  Cunbjvaa  jiut  ftbcre 
iU  codluBiice  with  the  C^nu.  [P.  &.] 

ABASCl,  ABASGI.  ('A«a>rnf,  'ACiuryol), 
Scythiiu  [eoplo  in  the  N.  of  Col<:his,  on  the  ccniJGDes 
of  Sumatia  Asiilia  (wichin  which  the;  m  tome- 
times  iDcladed)^  on  the  Abasciu  or  AbugnSf  one  of 
the  gmall  liren  flowing  from  the  Caacuui  into  the 
NE.  put  of  the  EnziiM.  Thej  atnied  oa  >  coo- 
■idcrabla  aUTe-tnda,  opeciall]'  in  beuitiful  boje, 
whcxn  thej  BoTd  to  ConalAntiiiD[da  for  euDoche- 
Thcfla  pnctjcta  wen  anflpended  for  m  time,  od  thor 
Domimd  convenioa  to  Chrlstiuiitj,  dnrlDg  the  leigu 
of  Jmtitdvi ;  but  the  elire-tnde  In  these  r^;ioo> 
was  at  least  la  old  aa  the  time  cJ  Herodotoa  (lil. 
97),and  haa  ccatinued  tothe  pnflsnt  time.  (Attwl 
PeripL  Pont.  Eux.  p.  IS;  Prooop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  3, 
B.  Pen.  ii.  S9i  Steph.  B.  :  v.  A&kitu.)  [P.S.] 

A8ASCUS,  ABASGUS.     [Abascl] 

A'BATOS,  ■  Tockj  island  m  the  Nile,  noir  Phi- 
lae,  which  the  priesta  aiono  were  pemiitted  to  enteTp 
(Seuec,  Q.  N,  ir.  S ;  Lucan,  a.  3SS.) 

^BASSUS'Or  AMBA6UH  (Abtuviu,  Lil.; 
fUttamr,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.:  EtA.  'A^wIrtitV  a 
town  of  Phrjgia,  on  the  frontien  of  the  Toliatoboit, 
in  Oalatia.  (Lit.  uiriii,  15.)  It  b,  perhapa,  t^ 
aame  u  the  Alahassub  of  Hierocka,  an]  the  Aha- 
DAaSB  of  the  Couacili.  (ffieioclee,  p.  678,  with 
Weeeelin;;'!  note.) 

ABDE'BA.  L(Tl'A(S>N»,alM'A«St|,xu'OT-oii 
Abdei*,  -onun  LIt.  iIt.  39;  Abdera,  -ae,  Plin. 
xxr.  63:  EtA.  AfSriplrTit,  Abderitea  or  -its:  A^. 
'At^piTitdr,  Abdenticaa,  AbderitiuinB),  a  town 
npon  the  eoatbem  cout  of  Thiacr,  at  Botn«  diatiuoe 
to  the  E.  (f  the  rirer  (iotns.  Herodotua,  indeed, 
in  ona  paaiags  (Tii.  126),  speaks  of  the  rirer  aa 
flowing  through  Abdera  (4  9i'  'AtHipur  ^imi 
tiisrtt,  but  of.  c.  109,  nark  'AlSfiff).  According 
to  mjthalog7,  it  was  founded  bj  Benida  in  honour 
of  Us  fHTonrite  Abdema.  (Stnb.  p.  331.)  His- 
tory, however,  mentJODS  Timeaius  or  Timesiaa  of 
Claiomecas  as  its  fint  fbondcr.  (Herod,  i.  16B,} 
His  colonj  was  nnancceasfui,  sod  he  was  driven  ont 
b7  the  Thraciana.  Its  date  is  Gied  b;  EuHibina, 
B.C.  6S6.  In  B.C.  S41,  the  Inhobitanta  of  Teoa, 
nnable  to  niiat  Harpagni,  who  Lad  tieen  left  bj 
Cjnis,  after  hia  capture  of  Sardta,  to  oom^dele  the 
sutgngatico  of  Ionia,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to 
him,  took  fthip  and  uilcd  to  Thrace,  and  there  re- 
colonised  Abdera.  (Herod.  I.  c;  ScjmnBs  China, 
665;  Stral-  p.  644.)  Fifty  jeari  afterwards,  when 
Xems  inradol  Greece,  Abdeni  seems  to  hare  be- 
came a  place  i£  coiuiderable  importance,  and  ia 
mentioned  aa  one  of  the  dtiu  which  had  the  ei- 
jiensire  honmr  of  entertaining  the  great  king  on  hia 
march  mto  Greece.  (Herod,  vii  130.)  On  hia 
fiiEbt  aiUr  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Xenes  stopped  at 
Abdera,  and  acknowledged  the  hoepitalitj  tj{  its 
inhabitants  by  presenting  them  wilii  a  tiara  and 
KTmilar  of  gold.  Thncydides  (ii.  97)  menttons 
Abd«r>  as  the  weatenunoet  limit  Of  tlie  kingdom  of 


ABELLA. 
'  the  OdtyMS  when  at  ila  height  at  the  biginnlng  of 
the  Feloponnwrian  war.  In  B.  o.  40B  Abdera  wu 
reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  bj  Thrasybnlae, 
then  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  that  quarter. 
(UioL  liii.  JS.)  Diodonu  speaks  of  it  aa  being 
than  in  a  very  flooiiehing  state.  The  first  blow  tn 
ila  proBpari^  waa  giren  m  a  wai  in  which  it  was 
■■gaged  B.  o.  376  with  the  Triballi,  who  had  st 
this  time  become  one  of  the  meet  powerful  tribes  of 
Thnas.  After  a  partial  anocess,  the  Abdeiitas  wen 
nearly  cut  to  pieces  En  a  second  engagement,  but 
were  rescued  by  Chibriaa  with  an  Athoiian  force. 
(Diod.  IT.  36.)  But  little  mmtiai  of  Abdn  oc- 
onrs  after  this.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  hie 
time  a  free  dly  (it.  IS).  In  later  times  it  seems  to 
bare  sank  into  a  place  of  small  repnta.  It  is  said 
m  the  middle  ages  to  bare  had  the  name  <rf  Foly- 
stylns.  Dr.  Clarke  {TroBtU,  ToL  iiL  p.  *22)  men- 
tions his  having  searched  in  vain  cd  the  east  bank 
tt  the  Neetne  for  any  traces  of  Abdera,  probably 
&om  imagining  it  to  have  stood  close  to  the  river. 

Abdera  wsa  the  Ixrthplaee  of  several  famous  per- 
sons :  anxffig  others,  of  the  i^iikeo^ers  Protagcna, 
Democritns,  and  Anaxorchns.  hi  ajuta  of  this, 
its  inhabitants  passed  into  a  poverb  for  dullnces  and 
tttlpidi^.  (Jnv.  1. 50 1  UartJal,  I.  SS.  4 ;  Cic.  ad 
Alt.  It,  16,  vii.  7.) 

Uulleta  fnxn  Abdera  were  conaidared  eapeciul 
daindce  (Athcn.  p.  1 1 B).  It  was  also  fanwoa  for 
pradadivthBCattle-fiali(/(f.p.3a4).    [H.  W.] 


2.  (rd  'A«jT|fv,A(<»nPsSti«b.;'A«tlapa,Ptc1.; 
ri  'ASSnper,  Epbor.  i^  Steph.  fi. :  Eli.  ■AeSn- 
plriii:  Adra  or,  accoi^ing  to  some,  Aliiieria)^  ft 
city  of  H^r*"^*  Baetica,  cm  the  S.  coast,  between 
Haloes  and  Carthago  Nova,  fbunded  by  the  Caitha- 
giniaus.  (Sti^.  pp.  157,8;  Steph.  B.  (.  o. ;  Plin. 
iiL  1.  s.  3.)  Thoe  are  corns  of  the  city,  acme  if 
a  very  ancient  period,  with  Phoenician  chaiactart, 
and  others  of  the  reign  cf  Tiberius,  from  which  th> 
[daoe  appears  to  luve  been  eithera  colony  or  Bmuni> 
dpiom.  (Basohe, ».«.;  Eckhd,  Td.Lp.  13.)  rP.S."| 

ABELLA  ('AC<AAii,Stnb.,PtoL:  flA.AlieUaniiB, 
Inscr.  ap.  Oiell.  331 6,  Arellanns,  Flio. :  .^veflo  Fee- 
Ma),  a  cdty  in  the  interim  of  Campanui,  about  S 
miles  NE.  of  Nols.  Acocmiuig  to  Justin  (u.  1),  it 
woss  Greek  citjofChalddicongin,  which  would  lead 
us  to  suppoeo  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Cumae:  but  at 
a  later  period  it  hid  oertainly  become  as  Oscan  town, 
as  weU  AS  the  Qfdghbonring  dty  of  Nola.  No  mo^ 
liifli  of  it  ia  found  m  history,  though  it  must  hai* 
been  at  one  tune  a  place  of  unportance.  Stiabo  and 
Pliny  both  notice  it  among  the  inland  towna  nt 
Campania;  and  though  we  learn  fnsn  the  Ubtr  d* 
Colooiu,  that  Veepasian  settled  a  Dnmber  of  his 
frwdmen  and  depeudanta  there,  yet  it  appears,  both 
frjm  that  treatid  arkd  ironi  Pliny,  that  it  had  not 
then  attuned  the  rank  of  a  colony,  a  dignity  which 
we  find  it  erijoying  in  the  tinie  of  Tngau.     It  |inH 
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bnfy  becjuiiB  nM!li  in  the  raign  ci  tmit  ttDpenr.  j 
(Stnb.  p.  949;  Plin.  in.  5.  §  9;  Ptd.  in.  1.  §  68; 
l&.  CaloB.  p.  2S0;  Grntw.  7fwer.  pi  1096,  I; 
ZBgapt,dBCo&MNtf,p.400.)  We  leun  from  Virgil 
md  Sffioft  IteKens  that  its  territory  was  not  fertik 
m  oacn,  but  rich  in  froit-trees  (maHferae  AbeUae) : 
tiie  Dcighhoiufaood  also  aboonded  in  61bertB  or  haxd- 
imts  of  a  Texy  choice  quality,  which  were  called 
firam  thenoe  mt06§  AvtUmae  (Virg.  Aen,  Tii.  740; 
SIL  ItaL  yioL  545;  PUn.  zy.  22;  Serr.  ad  Gwrg, 
u.  65)b  The  modem  town  of  Avdia  is  situated  in 
the  pbm  near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines;  but  the  re- 
cDsiaa  of  tiie  annentdty,  still  called  Avella  VeeeMoj 
oocnpy  a  hill  cf  considerable  height,  ibrming  one  of 
the  onder&IIs  of  the  monntsins,  end  command  an 
txieostwe  view  of  the  phun  beneath;  hence  Vixgil's 
cxpRaEkQ"d(especten<moeniaAbeI]ae."  The  ruins 
are  described  as  extenaiTe,  including  the  vestiges  of 
an  amphitheatre,  a  temple,  and  other  edifices,  as  well 
as  a  partion  of  the  andent  walls.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Appioy  p.  445;  Lupuli,  Jier  Vemtnn.  p  19;  Bo- 
mmriii,  roL  iii.  p.  597 ;  Swinburne,  Traceis^  toL  i. 
p.  105.)  Of  the  nomerons  relics  of  antiqui^  dis- 
covered here,  the  most  interesting  is  a  long  inscrip- 
tioQ  in  the  Oxan  language,  whidi  records  a  treatf 
of  «iii*»w  between  the  citizens  of  AbeQa  and  those 
Of  Nfila.  It  dates  (aoooiding  to  Kommsen)  from  a 
penod  diortly  after  the  Second  Funic  War,  and  is 
net  only  cocioos  on  account  of  details  concerning  the 
nramclpal  znsgistnites,  but  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
potant  axuufiaiies  we  possess  far  a  study  of  the 
Oecan  langnagc.  This  curious  monument  sdll  rs- 
maios  in  the  museum  of  the  Seminaiy  at  Nola:  it 
has  been  repeatedly  published,  ammg  odioB  by 
Paaseri  (^Lmgwie  (hoae  Specimen  SingtUae^^  fbl. 
Romae,  1774),  bat  in  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
fsctocy  manner  by  Lepdus  (/user.  Umbr.  et  Oec, 
tab.  xxL)  and  Mommsen  (/>ie  Unter-Jtatiecken  Dia^ 
fe^p.119).  [E.H.B.] 

ABELLIlOJMCAS^XAiiwr,  £M.  Abellinas-atis). 
1.  A  comddersble  Qtj  of  the  Hirpni,  sitnatai 
in  the  upper  TsDey  of  the  Sabatus,  near  the  frontier 
of  Campania.  Pliny,  indeed,  appeurs  to  have  re- 
gfcnfaed  it  as  included  in  that  country,  as  he  enu- 
merates it  among  Ihe  dties  of  the  first  region 
of  Aognstus,  but  Ptolemy  is  probably  correct  in 
reckooing  it  among  those  of  the  Hiqpini.  It  b 
placed  by  the  Tabnla  Peutingeriana  on  the  road 
from  Benerentum  to  Salemum,  at  a  distance  of  16 
Bisnan  miles  from  the  former  city.  No  mention  of 
it  is  fbcmd  in  hLstory  prior  to  the  Bomau  conquest; 
and  it  appears  to  have  first  risen  to  be  a  place  cS  im- 
portance  moder  the  Roman  Empire.  The  period  at 
which  it  became  a  colony  is  uncertain:  Pliny  calls  it 
only  an  ^  oppidnm,"  but  it  appears  from  the  Liber 
da  CoUmie  that  it  must  have  recdved  a  colony 
previous  to  his  time,  probably  as  early  as  the  second 
Triumviiste;  and  we  learn  frtnn  various  inscriptions 
of  impeiisl  times  that  it  continued  to  enjoy  this  rank 
down  to  a  late  period.  These  mention  numerous 
local  magistiates,  and  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
a  piaoe  of  considerable  wealth  and  importance,  at 
leak  as  late  as  the  time  of  Valentinian.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  u  9;  Pto!.i]L  1.  §  68;  Lt5.  <&  Colon,  p.  229; 
Inacr.  ap.  OrelL  Nos.  1180,  1181 ;  Lupuli,  Iter  Fe- 
hmm.  pp.  34,  55,  56.) 

The  ancient  dtj  was  destroyed  during  the  wars 
between  the  Gredcs  and  the  Lombards,  imd  the  in- 
haHtaiits  establidied  themselves  on  the  site  of  the 
amdem  AveOmOj  which  has  thus  retdned  the  name, 
but  not  the  situation,  of  the  ancient  Abdhnum.    The 
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ruins  of  the  latter  are  still  vidUe  about  two  miles 
from  the  modem  dty,  near  the  village  of  AtripaJdi^ 
and  immediatdy  above  the  river  Sabbato.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  an  amphitheatre  may  be  traced,  as  well  as 
portions  of  the  dty  walls,  and  other  fragments  of  reti- 
culated masonry.  Great  numbers  of  inscriptions, 
bas-relie6,  altars,  and  minor  relics  of  antiquity,  have 
also  been  discovered  on  the  dte.  (Lupuli,  /.c  pp.  33, 
34;  Bomanelli,  voL  ii.  p.  310;  Swinburne,  TraietU^ 
voL  i.  p.  118;  Graven,  Abrmei,  vd.  ii.  p.  201.) 
The  neighbourhood  still  abounds  with  filbert-trees, 
which  are  eztendvely  cultivated,  as  they  were  in 
andent  times;  on  which  account  the  name  of  the 
mioef  Av^Uma/t  was  frequently  derived  from  Abelli- 
num  rather  than  Abella.  (Hardnin.  ad  PUn.  xv.  22.) 

2.  Beddes  the  AbeUinum  mentioned  by  Pliny  in 
the  Jbrst  legioD.  of  Itdy,  he  enumerates  also  Id  the 
eecond,  which  included  the  Hirpini  and  Apulians, 
**  Abellinates  oognomine  Protropi,"  and  '*  Abellinates 
oogn(»niDati  Kard."  The  first  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  dty  already 
mentioned,  but  it  would  certdnly  appear  that  Pliny 
meant  to  distinguish  them.  No  clue  exists  to  the 
podtion  of  dther  of  these  two  towns :  the  conjecture 
of  the  Italian  topographers  who  have  pUused  the 
Abellinates  Mard  at  Mareico  Vetertj  in  Lucania, 
having  nothing,  except  the  slight  similarity  of  name, 
to  recommend  it,  as  that  dte  would  have  been  in  the 
tAIrd  region.  [E.H.B.] 

A'BIA  (4  'A^:  nr.  Zamato),  a  town  of  Mes* 
senia,  on  the  Messenian  gulf,  and  a  little  above  the 
woody  dell,  named  Choerius,  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Meesenia  and  Laconia  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  It  is  sdd  to  have  been  the 
same  town  as  the  Ira  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  292),  one  of 
the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon  ofilured  to 
Achilles,  and  to  have  deriv«l  its  later  name  from 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules. 
Subsequently  it  bdonged,  with  Thuria  and  Pharae, 
to  ihe  Achaean  League.  It  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  some  importance  down  to  the  rdgn  of  Hadrian,  as 
we  learn  from  an  extant  inscription  of  that  period. 
(Paus.  iv.  30;  Polyb.  xxv.  1;  Padandi,  Jfomtm. 
Pelopon.  ii.  pp.  77, 145,  dted  by  Hoffinann,  GriecK- 
enUxnd,  p.  1020 ;  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  i.  p.  325.) 

ABLA'NUS  ('Aftori^s),  a  river  of  Scythia  ?Sar- 
matia)  fiUling  into  the  Euxine,  mentioned  omy  in 
the  work  of  Alexander  on  the  Euxine,  as  giving 
name  to  the  Ann,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Steph 
Byz.  «.  «.  "ASioi.^  Stephanus  elsewhere  quotes 
Alexander  as  saymg  that  the  district  of  Hylea  on 
the  Euxine  was  called  'ASimf ,  which  he  interprets 
by  TAflUa,  tooot^  (Steph.  Byz.  *.  r.  'TKia).   [P.  S.] 

A'BII  ("A^tof),  a  Scythian  people,  pkced  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Scythia  extra  Imaum, 
near  the  Hippophagi ;  but  there  were  very  different 
opinions  about  them.  Homer  (//.  xiii.  5,  6)  repre- 
sents Zeus,  on  the  summit  of  M.  Ida,  as  turning 
away  bis  eyes  from  the  battle  before  the  Greek 
camp,  and  *'  looking  down  upon  the  hmd  of  the 
Tbracians  familiar  with  horses,**  MiMrwr  r*  ayx^' 
fiAxt^v,  Koi  ieymwy  lww7inoXy&¥,  yXMcro^dywy^ 
&€(»¥  re,  Hueaiordrwp  iiyBp^w,  Andent  and 
modem  commentatora  have  doubted  greatly  which 
of  theso  words  to  take  as  proper  names,  except  the 
first  two,  which  nearly  all  agree  to  refer  to  the 
Mysians  of  Thrace.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  poet  had  hesrd  accounts  of  the  great  no- 
made  peoples  who  inhabited  the  steppes  1^'.  and 
N.  of  the  Euxine,  whose  whole  wealth  lay  in  their 
herds,  (specially  of  horses,  on  the  milk  of  which 
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they  lived,  and  who  were  rappooed  to  preseire  the 
innocence  c^  a  state  of  nature ;  and  of  tbem,  there- 
fore,  he  speaks  collectiTelj  by  ejuthets  suited  to  such 
descriptions,  and,  amon^  the  res^t,  as  i.€ioiy  poor, 
icUh  scantif  me€tn»  of  life  (from  a  Kod  plos).  The 
people  thus  described  answer  to  the  later  notions 
respectinfr  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  name  does  not 
occur  in  Homer.  Afterwards,  the  epithets  applied 
li}  Homer  to  this  supposed  primitive  people  were 
tsiken  as  proper  names,  and  wore  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  Scythians,  so  that  we  have 
mention  of  the  Scythae  Agavi,  Hippemolgi,  Galac- 
tophagi  (and  Galactopotae)  and  Abii.  The  last  are 
mentioned  as  a  distinct  people  by  Aeschylus,  who 
prefixes  a  guttural  to  the  name,  and  describes  the 
Gabii  as  the  most  just  and  hospitable  of  men,  living 
on  the  self-sown  fruits  of  the  untilled  earth ;  but  we 
have  no  indication  of  where  he  placed  them  (^Prom, 
Solut  Fr.  184).  Of  those  commentatorB,  who  take 
the  word  in  Homer  for  a  |nx>per  name,  some  ^laoe 
them  in  Thrace,  some  in  Scythia,  and  some  near  the 
Amaz(His,  who  in  vain  urged  them  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  against  Asia  (Enstath.  oe?  //.  2.  c.  p.  916 ; 
Stepa.  Byz.  {.  c);  in  fSict,  like  the  correspondent 
fiibnlous  people,  the  Hyperborei,  they  seem  to  have 
been  moved  back,  as  knowledge  advanced,  further 
and  further  into  the  tmknown  regions  of  the  north. 
In  the  histories  of  Alexander's  expedition  we  are 
told  that  ambassadors  came  to  him  at  Maracanda 
{Samarkand)  from  the  Abii  Scythae,  a  tribe  who 
had  been  independent  since  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
were  renowned  for  their  just  and  peaceful  character 
(Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  1;  Q.  Curt.  vii.  6);  but  the 
specific  name  of  the  tribe  of  Scythians  who  sent  this 
embassy  is  probably  only  an  instance  of  the  attempts 
made  to  illustrate  the  old  mythical  geography  by 
Alexander's  conquests.  In  these  accounts  their 
precise  locality  is  not  indicated:  Ammianns  Mar- 
cellinus  places  them  N.  of  Hyrcania  (xxiii.  6).  An 
extended  discussion  will  be  found  in  Strabo  of  the 
various  opinions  respecting  the  Abii  up  to  his  time 
(pp.  296,  303,  311,  553;  Droysen,  in  the  Ehein. 
Mut.  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  1834).  [P.  S.] 

A'BILA  CkeiKa:  Eth.  *AitXnvis),  It  would 
appear  that  there  were  several  towns  bearing  this 
appellation  in  the  districts  which  border  upon  Pa- 
lestine. The  most  important  of  these  was  a  place  of 
strength  in  Coele-Syria,  now  Nebi  Abcl^  situated 
between  Heliopolis  and  Damascus,  in  lat.  33°  38'  N., 
long.  S6°  18'  E.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
tetrarchy  of  Adiijskb,  and  b  frequently  termed,  by 
way  of  distinction,  Abila  Lysaniae  ("A^iAa  hnxa^ 
XoufitPfi  Avacofiou).     [Abilbnb.] 

Belleye  has  written  a  dissertation  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  to  prove 
that  this  Abiia  is  the  same  with  Leucas  on  the 
river  Chrysorrhoas,  which  at  one  period  assumed 
the  name  of  ClaudiopoliSy  as  we  learn  from  some 
coins  described  by  Eckhel.  The  question  is  much 
complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  medals  have 
been  preserved  of  a  town  in  Coele-Syria  called 
Abila  Leucas,  which,  as  can  be  demonstrated  from 
the  pieces  themselves,  nmst  have  been  different  from 
Abila  Lysaniae.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337,  345 ; 
Ptol.  v.  15.  §  22 ;  Plin.  v.  18  ;  Antonin.  Itiner. 
pp.  198,  199,  ed.  Wessel.)  [W.  K.] 

ABILE'NE,  or  simply  A'BILA  ('AftAiji^, 
A^'Aa),  a  district  in  Code-Syria,  of  which  the 
chief  town  was  Abila.  The  limits  of  this  region 
are  nowhere  exactly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  ha^® 
included  the  eastern  slopes  of  Antillbanus,  i^^j  \fi 
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have  extended  S.  and  SE.  of  Damascus  as  far  as 
the  borders  cf  Galilaea,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis. 
Abilene,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  was  go> 
vemed  by  a  certain  Ptolemaeus,  son  of  Mennaeas, 
who  was  succeeded,  about  b.  c.  40,  by  a  son  named 
Lysaniaa.  Lysanias  was  put  to  death  in  B.  c.  33, 
at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  prindpalitj 
passed,  by  a  sort  of  purchase  apparently,  into  the 
hands  of  one  Zenodorus,  from  whom  it  was  trans. 
ferred  (b.  c.  31)  to  Herod  the  Great  At  the  death 
of  the  latter  (a.  d.  3)  one  portion  of  it  was  annexed 
to  the  tetrarchy  of  his  son  Philip,  and  the  remainder 
bestowed  upon  that  Lysanias  who  la  named  by  St, 
Luke  (iii.  1).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius (a.  D.  37),  Caligula  made  over  to  Herod 
Agrippa,  at  tliat  time  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  the  te- 
trarchy of  Philip  and  the  tetxarchy  of  Lysania^s, 
while  Claudius,  upon  his  accession  (a.  d.  41),  not 
only  confirmed  the  liberality  of  his  predecessor  towards 
Agrippa,  but  added  all  tibat  portion  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria  which  had  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
grandfather  Herod  the  Great,  together  (says  Josephus) 
with  Abila,  which  had  appertained  to  Lysanias 
Q'AStkciy  84  r^y  Autroyfov),  and  the  adjoining  region 
of  Libanua.  Lastly,  in  a.  d.  53,  Claudius  granted 
to  the  younger  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  with 
Batanaea  and  Trachonitis  and  Abila — Awrof^ia  5^ 
drriy  iy«y6v(t  rerpapxiO"  (Joseph.  AfU,  xiv.  4. 
§  4,  7.  §  4,  x>Tii.  7.  §  10,  xix.  5.  §  1,  xx.  6.  §  I, 
B.  J.  L  IS.  §  1,  XX.  4.)  Josephus,  at  first  sight, 
seems  to  contradict  himself,  in  so  far  that  in  one 
passage  (^AtU.  xviii.  7.  §  10)  he  represents  Caligula 
as  bestowing  upon  Herod  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias,  while  in  another  {Ant.  xix.  5.  §  1)  he 
states  that  Abila  of  Lysanias  was  added  by  Clau- 
dius to  the  former  dominions  of  Agrippa,  but,  in 
reality,  these  expressions  must  be  explained  as  re- 
ferring to  the  division  of  Abilene  whidi  took  place 
on  the  death  c^  Herod  the  Great.  We  find  Abila 
mentioned  among  the  places  captured  by  Placidus, 
one  of  Vespasian's  generals,  in  a.  d.  69  or  70 
(Joseph.  B.  J,  iv.  7.  §  5),  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward it  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  [W.  R] 

A'hliOBA(AVyo€a:SchwarzwaJd,BlackForest), 
a  range  of  hills  in  Germany,  extending  from  the  Ober- 
land  of  Baden  northward  as  far  aa  the  modem  town 
of  Pforzheim.  In  later  times  it  was  sometimes  called 
SUva  MarciancL  On  its  eastern  side  are  the  sources 
of  the  Danube.  Its  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Amoba 
or  Arbona,  but  the  correct  orthography  is  established 
by  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  In»cr.  Lot.  no.  1986.) 
Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  7)  incorrectly  places  the  range  cf 
the  Abnoba  toe  far  N.  between  the  Maine  and  the 
source  of  the  Ems.  (Tadt.  Germ.  1 ;  Fest.  Avien. 
Descript.  Orb.  437  ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  24 ;  Martian. 
CapeU.  vi.  §  662;  comp.  Creuzer,  Zvr  Cftsek.  der 
AU-Bom.  CuUur,  pp.  65,  108.)  [L.S.] 

ABOCCIS  or  ABUNCIS  {'A€ovyK\s,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  16;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35.  §  181,  Abocds  m  old 
editions,  Abuncis  in  Sillig*s:  Aboonmbel  or  /jpsom- 
btd)j  a  town  in  Aethiopia,  between  the  Second 
Cataract  and  Syoie,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  two  magnifi- 
cent grutto  temples,  which  were  discovered  at  this 
place  by  Belzoni.  The  walls  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
temples  are  covered  with  paintings,  which  record 
the  victories  of  Ramses  III.  over  various  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  (Eenrick,  Ancient  Egspt^  vol.  L 
p.  24,  seq.) 
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Ta&L  Pant.;  PloL  il.  13.  §  5  AsuzACtTM,  Vit.  S. 
lli^git.  28),  A  town  of  Viodelicia,  probably  coin- 
cid^  with  the  modem  Epfnch  on  tiie  river  Lech, 
vbere  renoaiiis  of  Boman  boHdiiigs  aro  still  extant 
Tbe  stations,  however,  in  the  Itineraries  and  the 
Fevitingerian  TaUe  are  not  easily  identified  with 
the  aite  of  Epfadi;  and  Abodiacnm  is  placed  bj 
sume  topographers  at  the  hamlet  of  Peitenherg^  on 
tbe  slope  of  a  hill  with  the  same  name,  or  in  the 
neigUKnurhood  of  Bosenheim  in  Bavaria.  (Itin. 
Anton.;  Hndiar,  Noricmn,  p.  263.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABOLL  A  CAfoXAa),  a  city  of  Sicily,  mentioned 
only  bj  Stephanus  Byzantinns  («. «.),  who  affiirds 
no  cine  to  its  pontion,  but  it  has  beoi  supposed,  on 
aceoont  of  the  resemblance  of  the  name,  to  have 
occupied  tbe  site  of  Avola^  between  Syranuw  and 
Aofo.  A  coin  of  this  dty  has  been  published  by 
D'Onilte  (Sie^  pt  ii.  tab.  20),  but  is  of  very 
nneertain  anthorify.  (Eckhel,  toL  i.  p.  189  ;  CastelL 
^iciZ.  VeL  Num.  pu  4.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

ABONI-TEICHOS  ^Ae^hwt  rtTxos :  £th,  *A«mi«o^ 
T«x«Ti|f :  Inebol*)y  a  town  <»i  the  coast  of  Paphlsr- 
fSDom  with  a  haiboor,  memorable  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  impostor  Alexander,  of  whom  Lucian  has 
Mt  us  an  amusing  account  in  the  treatise  bearing 
his  name.  (^DicL  of  Biogr.  vol.  i.  p.  123.)  Ac- 
eardsDf^  to  Lndan  {Alex.  §  58),  Alexander  pe- 
titioned tbe  emperor  (probably  Antoninus  Pius) 
that  tike  name  of  his  native  place  should  be  changed 
finoKQ  Aboni^TeichoB  into  lonopolis  ;  and  whether 
the  emperor  gmnted  the  request  or  not,  wc  know 
that  the  town  was  called  lonopolis  in  later  times. 
Not  only  does  this  name  occur  in  Mardanus  and 
Hiecodea;  but  on  coins  of  the  time  of  Antoninus 
and  L.  Veras  we  find  the  legend  lANOnOAimN, 
as  well  as  ABXlNOTEIXITnN.  The  modem  /ne. 
hoU  is  evidoitly  only  a  corruption  of  lonopolis. 
(Strab.  pu  545;  Arrian,  PtripL  p.  15  ;  Lucian, 
AiesCf  passim;  Mardan.  PeripL  p.  72;  Ptol.  v.  4. 
§2  ;    HierocL   pu  696;    Stepb.  B.  #.  v.  *A$«&ro« 

rc7x<''*) 

ABORI'GINES  {*Atopeftvn\  a  name  given  by 

all  tiie  Boman  and  Greek  writers  to  the  earliest  in- 
liaintants  of  Latium,  before  they  assumed  the  appel- 
lacioo  of  Latini.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ebviocis  derivation  of  tins  name  (jab  origme)  is  the 
troe  one,  and  that  it  could  never  have  beoi  a  national 
title  really  borne  by  any  people,  but  was  a  mere  ab- 
stract appellation  invented  in  later  times,  and  in- 
teoJed,  like  the  Autochthones  of  the  Greeks,  to  de- 
signate the  primitive  and  original  inhabitants  of  the 
cocmtry.  The  other  deriviftions  suggested  by  later 
w-riters,  — sudi  as  Aherriginet^  from  thdr  wander- 
ing habits,  or  the  absurd  one  which  Dionysius  seems 
iiK*Uned  to  adopt,  **  ab  6p«a'i,"  from  thdr  dwelling  in 
tlie  mountains, — are  mere  e^mological  fiuides,  sug- 
gested probably  with  a  view  of  escaping  fnm  the 
difficulty,  that,  according  to  later  reseaiches,  they 
were  not  really  autochthmies,  but  foidgners  coming 
from  a  distance  (Dionys.  L  10;  Aur.  Vict.  Orig. 
GtM.  Rom,  4).  Their  real  name  appears  to  have 
been  Casci  (Sanfiaus,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  6),  an 
appellation  afterwards  used  among  the  Bomans  to 
si^fy  anything  primitive  or  old-fashioned.  The 
epithet  of  Sacrcmit  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have 
been  also  a  national  appellation,  would  appear  to  have 
had  a  mora  resected  sense,  and  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  a  particular  tribe  or  subdivision  of  the  race. 
But  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  name  of 
Aboriginea  most  have  been  established  in  general  use 
at  a  period  as  ear^Ji^  as  the  fif>h  century  of  Rome; 
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for  (if  we  may  trast  the  accuracy  of  Di<mysius)  it 
was  already  used  by  CaUias,  the  historian  of  Aga> 
thocles,  who  termed  Latinus  '*  king  of  the  Abmi- 
gines  "  (Dionys.  i.  72):  and  we  find  that  Lyoophron 
(writing  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  speaks  of 
Aenens  as  founding  thirty  cities  "  in  the  land  of  the 
Boreigonoi^  a  name  which  is  evidenUy  a  men  cor- 
ruption of  Aborigines.  (Lyoophr.  AUx,  1253 ;  Tzetz. 
ad  loc,\  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  80.) 

A  tradition  recorded  both  by  Cato  and  Varro,  and 
which  Niebuhr  justiy  r^ards  as  one  of  the  most  ere* 
dible  of  those  transmitted  to  ns  from  antiquity,  related 
that  these  Aborigines  first  dwelt  in  the  high  mountain 
districts  around  Beate  and  in  the  vallies  which  ex- 
tend from  thence  towaztb  the  Mt  Velino  and  the 
Lake  Fudnos.  From  hence  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Sabines,  who  descended  upon  them  from  the  still 
more  devated  regions  around  Amitemum,  and  drove 
them  forwards  towards  the  W.  coast :  yielding  to  this 
pressure,  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio^ 
and  fifom  thence  gradually  extended  themsdvea  into 
the  plains  of  Latium.  Here  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Siculi,  who  were  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  the  country;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  con- 
test that  the  Aboripnes  made  themsdves  masters  of 
the  land,  expelled  or  reduced  to  slavery  its  Siculian 
population,  and  extended  thdr  dominion  not  only 
over  Latium  itself,  but  the  whole  plain  between  the 
Volsdan  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  even  as  far  as 
the  river  Liris.  (Dionys.  i.  9,  10,  13,  14,  ii.  49; 
Cato,  ap.  Priscian.  v.  12.  §  65.)  In  this  war  we 
are  told  that  the  Aborigines  were  assisted  by  a  Pe- 
lasgian  tribe,  with  whom  they  became  in  some  de- 
gree intermingled,  and  from  whom  they  first  learned 
the  art  of  fortifying  their  towns.  In  conjunction 
with  these  allies  they  continued  to  occupy  tiie  plains 
of  Latium  until  about  the  period  of  tbe  Trojan  war, 
when  they  assumed  the  appellation  €^  Latini,  from 
thdr  king  Latinus.    (Dionys.  i.  9, 60;  liv.  i.  1, 2.) 

Whatever  degree  of  historical  authority  we  may 
attach  to  this  tradition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  correctly  represents  the  fact  that  the  Latin  race, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  historical  times,  was  composed 
of  two  distinct  elements:  the  one  of  Pelasgic  origin, 
and  doeely  allied  with  other  Pelasgic  races  in  Italy; 
the  other  essentially  different  in  language  and  origin. 
Both  these  elements  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the 
Latin  language,  in  which  one  class  of  words  is  closdy 
related  to  the  Greek,  another  wholly  distinct  from  it, 
and  evidently  connected  with  the  languages  of  the 
Oscan  race.  The  Aborigines  may  be  considered  as 
representing  the  nan-Pekugic  part  of  the  Latin 
people;  and  to  them  wo  may  refer  that  portion  of  the 
Latin  language  which  is  strikingly  dissimilar  to  the 
Greek.  The  obvious  relation  c?  this  to  the  Oscan 
dialects  would  at  once  lead  ns  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  the  historical  traditions  above  related:  namely, 
that  the  Aborigines  or  Casd,  a  mountain  race  from 
the  central  Apennines,  were  nearly  akin  to  the  Aequi, 
Volsd,  and  other  ancient  nations  of  Italy,  who  are 
generally  included  under  the  term  of  Osoans  or  Au- 
sonians;  and  as  clearly  distinct  from  the  tribes  of 
Pd&^gic  origin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  great 
Sabellian  family  on  the  other.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
78—84;  Donal(1f>on,  Varromanvs^  p.  3;  Abekcn, 
MiUelUalim^  pp.  46,  47.) 

Dionysius  teUs  us  tiiat  the  greater  part  of  the 
cities  originally  inhshited  by  the  Aborigines  in  thdr 
mountain  homes  had  ceased  to  exist  in  his  time;  but 
he  has  preserved  to  us  (i.  14)  a  catalogue  of  them, 
as  given  by  Varro  in  his  AniiqitUiea^  which  is  of 
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much  h-.tflnft  Unfoitmiateljr  most  of  tbe  tuuiMB 
oontaiDed  in  it  are  otherwise  whoUy  unknown,  and 
the  geognphical  data  an  not  snffioently  precise  to 
enable  ns  to  fix  their  positian  with  anj  certainty. 
The  researches  of  recent  traTellen  have,  however, 
of  late  jean  given  increased  interest  to  the  passage 
in  question,  bj  establishing  the  hd  that  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Reate,  and  espcdaJljr  the  valley  of  the 
SaUOf  a  district  commonlj  called  the  CiooUmOf 
abomid  with  vestiges  of  andent  cities,  which,  from 
the  polygonal,  or  so-called  Cyclopean  style  of  their 
eonstniction,  have  been  referred  to  a  very  early  period 
of  antiqni^.  Many  attempts  have  been  oonseqncnUy 
made  to  identify  these  sites  with  the  cities  mentioned 
by  Varro;  bnt  hitherto  with  little  snccess.  The 
most  recent  investigations  of  Uiis  subject  are  those 
by  Martelli  (an  Italian  antiquarian  whose  local 
biowledge  gives  weight  to  his  opLnions)  in  his  Storia 
lieiSiculi  (Aqnila,  1830,  8vo.),  and  by  Bunsen 
{Antichi  Stabilimenti  lUdici,  in  the  AnndU  ddP 
JnatUuto  di  Corritpondenea  ArcheologicOy  vol.  vi. 
p.  100,  seq.).  But  the  complete  diversity  of  their 
results  proves  how  little  certainty  is  to  be  attained. 
In  the  following  enumeration  of  them,  we  can  only 
attempt  to  give  the  description  of  the  localities 
according  to  Varro,  and  to  notice  briefly  their  8up> 
posed  identifications. 

1.  Palatium,  from  which  the  city  on  the  Pala- 
tiUQ  hill  at  llome  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
iiivne  (Varr.  de  L.L.  v.  §  53  ;  Solin.  1.  §  14),  is 
p1iu.>cd  by  Varro  at  25  stadia  from  Reate  ;  and 
would  appear  to  have  been  still  inhabited  in  his 
time.  (Siee  Bunsen,  p.  129,  whose  suggestion  of 
v6\is  olxovfihrri  for  wdKtots  oiKovftiinis  is  certainly 
very  plausible.)  Buins  of  it  an  said  to  exist  at  a 
place  still  called  PaUanii,  near  Torricella,  to  the 
right  of  the  Via  Salariaf  at  about  the  given  dis- 
tance from  Reate.  (Martelli,  p.  195.)  Cell,  on 
the  other  hand,  places  it  near  the  convent  of  La 
Forefto,  to  the  N.  of  RkHy  when  remains  of  a 
polygonal  character  an  also  found.  Bunsen  concun 
in  placing  it  in  this  direction,  but  without  fixmg 
the  site. 

2.  Tribxtla.  (Tpl6oXa)j  about  60  stadia  from 
Reate ;  placed  by  Bunsen  at  Santa  Feiice,  below  the 
modem  town  of  Cankdice^  whose  polygonal  walls 
were  discovered  by  DodwelL  Martelli  appeare  to 
confound  it  with  TmBUUL  Mutusca,  frnn  which 
it  b  probably  distinct. 

3.  SussBULA,  or  Vesbula  (the  MSS.  of  Dio- 
nysius  vary  between  ^v€c€6\a  and  06«rf^Aa),  at 
tlie  same  distance  (60  stadia)  from  Tribula,  near 
the  C^aunian  Mountains.  These  are  otherwise 
unknown,  but  supposed  by  Bunsen  to  be  the  Monti 
di  LeonuKif  and  that  Suesbula  was  near  the  site  of 
the  little  city  of  Leonesga,  from  which  they  derive 
their  name. 

4.  SuNA  (XoiyiDy  distant  40  stadia  from  Sues- 
bola,  with  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Man:  5.  Me- 
PHTLA  (Mif^^Aa),  abo&t  30  stadia  from  Suna,  of 
which  some  ruins  and  treoes  of  walls  were  still 
visible  in  the  time  of  Varro:  and  6.  Obyiitivm 
('Opoutrioy),  40  stadia  from  Mephyla,  the  ruins  of 
which,  as  well  as  its  ancient  sepulchres,  attested  its 
former  magnitude;  —  are  all  wholly  unknown,  but 
are  probably  to  be  sought  between  the  Monti  di 
Leonena  and  the  valley  of  the  Velino.  Martelli, 
however,  transfen  this  whole  group  of  cities  (in- 
cluding Tribula  and  Suesbula))  whidi  are  phu»d  by 
Bunsen  to  the  N.  of  JUeHj  to  the  vallies  of  the 
Turano  and  SaUo  S.  of  that  dty. 
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7.  CoBSULA  (KoptroCAa),  a  dty  deatroyed  shoitff 
before  the  time  of  Vano,  is  placed  by  him  at  80  sta- 
dia from  Reate,  along  the  Via  Cubia,  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Cobetum.  This  rood  is  otherwise  un- 
known*, bnt  was  probably  that  which  led  from  Beats 
towards  Tend  (Interamna),  and  if  so,  CarsoJa  must 
have  been  on  the  kft  bonk  of  the  Velinus,  bnt  its 
site  is  unknown. 

In  the  same  direction  were:  8.  Isba,  a  town  aito- 
ated  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  probably  Uie  same  now 
called  the  Laffo  dd  Pie  di  Lugo  :  and  9.  Mabru- 
viux  (Mapoilott),  situated  at  the  extremity  of  &e 
same  lake.  Near  this  were  the  Sbftkm  Aquak, 
the  pontioD  of  which  in  this  fertile  valley  between 
Reate  and  Interamna  is  confirmed  by  their  mention 
in  Cicero  {ad  AtL  iv.  15). 

10.  Returning  again  to  Reate,  and  proceeding 
along  the  valley  of  the  SaUo  towards  the  Lake 
Fudnns  (Dionysius  haa  r^  M  AetrliriiP  69^  *Wv' 
owru^f  for  whidi  Bunsen  would  read  v^r  iwl  Kifiunpfz 
but  in  any  case  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the 
direction  meant),  Varro  mentions  first  Batia  or 
Vatia  (Bor/a),  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  foond: 
then  comes 

1 1.  TioBA,  sumamed  Matienb  (Tufipa,  ^  ica\ov. 
n4m  MaTt^wri)y  where  there  was  a  very  andent 
(nacle  of  Man,  the  responses  of  which  wen  delivered 
by  a  woodpecker.  This  is  placed,  according  to  Varro, 
at  300  stadia  from  Reate,  a  distance  whidh  so  much 
exceeds  all  the  othen,  that  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  corrupt;  but  it  coinddes  well  with  the  actual 
distance  (36  miles)  from  Eieti  to  a  spot  named 
CaMorCf  near  Sla,  Anatolia^  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  SaUoj  which  was  undoubtedly  the  site  of  an 
andent  d^,  and  presents  extensive  xenuuns  of  walls 
of  polygonal  oonstraction.  (Bunsen,  p.  1 1 5 ;  Abeken, 
MiUelitaUen,  p.  87.)  We  lean  also  from  early 
Martyrologies,  that  Sta.  Anatolia,  who  has  giren 
name  to  tiie  modem  village,  was  put  to  death  '*  in 
dvitate  Thora,  apud  lacnm  Velmum.*'  (Cluver. 
Jtai.  p.  684.)  Hence  it  seems  probable  tbat  the 
name  of  Ca^ore  is  a  corruption  df  Cas-Tora  (Cas- 
tdlum  Tone),  and  that  the  ruins  visible  there  are 
really  those  of  Ti<ra.f 

12.  LiSTA  (A/lirra),  called  by  Varro  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Abcnigines,  is  placed  by  him,  according 
to  our  present  text  of  Dionysios,  at  24  stadia  from 
Tion ;  but  there  seem  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Lista  was  really 
situated  in  the  immediate  ndghbonrhood  of  Reate. 

[LlSTA-l 

13.  tlie  last  dty  assigned  by  Varro  to  the  Abo- 
rigines is  CoTTLiA,  or  CuTiLiA  (KoT^Aitt),  ocle- 
bnted  for  its  lake,  concerning  the  site  of  which 
(between  Civita  Dueah  and  Anirodooo)  there 
exists  no  doubt.     [CunuA.] 

Among  the  dties  of  Lt&om  itself,  Dicmydus 
(i.  44,  iL  35)  expressly  assigns  to  the  Aboriginea 
the  foundation  of  Antemnae,  Caenina,  Ficidnea, 
Tellenae,  and  Tibur:  some  of  which  were  vrrested 

*  The  MSS.  of  IXonydns  have  8iA  r^s  'lovpfor 
dSov,  a  name  which  is  certainly  corrupt.  Some 
editon  would  read  'louyfof ,  but  the  emendation  of 
Kovptas  suggested  by  Bunsen  is  far  more  probable. 
For  the  further  investigation  of  this  point,  see 
Reate. 

f  Holstenius,  however  (Not  ad  Choer.  p.  1 14), 
places  Tion  in  the  valley  of  the  TWtmo,  at  a  place 
caUed  CoOe  Piecoloj  where  there  is  alao  a  celebrated 
ch'^rch  of  Sta.  Anatdia. 
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tf  &Hn  from  tb(  SkoUmu,  olbm  fffitottj  nnr 
Ktdtnoita.  littlB  liHtancal  dqandoia  cu  of 
tsoat  ba  piKad  «  Uhm  •tatonmti,  bat  tbq'  *cn 
futitlj  mfnf  to  dutiuf^iuifa  tba  dti»  in  qontioo 
&!■  tbtaa  which  wen  detigntWd  bj  tndition  w  «f 
PilipM  ongin,  or  cdauv  of  AIw. 

SaUiut  (Cot  6)  ipoki  of  tlu  Aboritrins  u  ■ 
mk  l*up)e,  vitbait  G»d  hm  or  dwdliii);^,  bnt 
Ab  i*  pnibaU]'  k  men  rbetoriol  exaggovtion :  it 
u  dear  that  Vino  n  laut  nguded  than  u  p»- 
■EMtd  (f  fivtiSed  towns,  tini]Jta,  ondn,  Ac;  and 
tbi  natiTe  timditiaB  of  the  latins  caaooning  JuiH 
ad  Sstam  indicmte  tliat  Iber  bad  aequind  all  tlw 
frindtite  aita  rf  cirilisalitxi  brfbn  tba  period  of  tlw 
npimnd  Tngan  cnlgnj.  [C.  H.  6] 

ABORRHAS.  [CnAOORAi.] 
ABRAUAMNVS  {Atpamiima,  PtoL  ii.  3.  |  S), 
a  rinr  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  diarhargad  itMlf 
a  Gttle  acatfawacd  of  tha  Pranmntorinin  Norantmn, 
«  Hid]  of  Gallowaf  into  La»-Ba;.  AbrBTUmui 
is  frdbaHj  tba  iitnwn  which  &>wi  tliroogb  Loch 
Rpm  into  tbs  m — Ab-Brin,  or  Che  offi^nf-  of 
Kj^b,  bODf^  «anlj  conTertible  into  the  Roman  form 
iftbe  wwdAb-Ejan-ug — AbrsTannya.  [W.  It.  D.] 
ABKETTE'NE.  [Mtsia,] 
ABRINCATUI,  a  Gallic  tribe  (Plb.  n.  18), 
B«t  mentiaDMl  bj  Caeaar,  whoes  finolier  waa  ntar 
tha  CnriaaoliliB.  Their  town  Ingena,  (Med  Abrin- 
CBlaa  in  the  Nottlia  Imperii,  baa  given  its  naim 
to  the  modcn)  ^vroneAet ;  and  their  tdrritoiy 
wQoJd  pmbablj  Gsnapond  to  the  diviainn  of  Av- 
nmdim.  [G.  L.] 

ABBOTONUM  ('Afpfrara*),  a  Pbaenidao  citr 
oo  the  oaet  of  M.  Ahiix,  in  tba  diatrict  •£  Tripoli- 
la^  betwHD  the  %Ttea,  nanallj  identified  with 
Sabbata,  Ihongh  Pliny  makea  than  diSiD«nt  placaa. 
(Sc7lu,  p.  47 ;  Snb.  p.  S35 ;  Sleph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Plin. 
..  4.)  [P.  8.1 

ABST'BTIDES  or  APSYHTIDES  CA4i>t»IS*>i 
BA.  'A^nfTxW.  'A^v^at:  CiWrwand  Oaeni),  the 
name  oftwoialaiidB  off  theDoaatoflUjiicmn,  BO  called 
bacapaa,  according  to  toe  traditba,  AbeTitaa  uraa 
•kiahaabyhianatetlledeaaiidbr Jaam.  Ptoleinj 
mcotiis)  oolj  cm  ialand  AriOUtW  CAifv^f ),  on 
wkucfa  he  [dacea  two  towna  Cnpaa  (Kpri^)  and 
.^HTina.  (Stiab.  p.  315;  Blepll.  Bjilx  v.;  UeL 
iL  7;  PEd.  iii.  26;  PtoL  iL  16.  §  13.) 

ABUS  (i  'Aft.0  «  ABA  CP""^  »■  «*■  «■  90),  a 
—****"**■"  in  Armema,  Ibmung  a  put  of  the  E. 
pnloogatiaD  of  the  Anti-Tannu  chain,  and  ae^ 
nting  the  baaina  cf  the  Anuea  and  of  the  Areaniai 
or  S.  branch  of  the  Eaphratea  (Jfiirad).  The  lattw 
of  theae  gnat  riTsa  riaea  on  ita  S.  aide,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Stnbo,  tba  fbrtner  also  riaca  on  ita  N. 
aide.  According  to  thia  itatonent,  the  range  tnoat 
be  anaidaad  to  b^in  aa  tar  W.  aa  the  Doghboar- 
bood  of  £r»nHMi,  while  it  mtcnda  E.  to  the  Arais 
S.  of  Artaxata.  Hm  it  lerminataa  in  the  great 
isoblal  peak,  17,310  f«t  high,  and  corend  with 
pKlietaal  aoow,  which  an  almoet  nnifortu  tiadittoo 
haa  foiated  oat  aa  tha  .Ararat  of  Scrii^are  (Gen. 
TnL  4),  and  which  ia  atill  called  Ararat  or  Agri- 
Oagk,  and,  bj  the  Pendana,  Kuti-i-Xiii  (moantaM 
»/  iVaa*}:  it  ta  litint*!  in  39°  4S'  N.  UL,  and 
44°  35'  E.  long.  Thia  nunmit  farms  the  ciJmtnating 
pnot of W. Asia.  Thechu^itaelfiacalled^Ia-d^ji. 
CSdab.  pp.  5S7, 531 ;  PtoL  r.  13.)  [P.  S.J 

ABUS  ('A«Dr,  Ptol.  iL  3.  §  fl :  number),  ooe  of 
the  prindpa]  lire™,  or  rather  eatnarioe  --■'-- 
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ABYDUS.  r 

Qerman  Omu  lOBth  of  Ocdum  PnmHBtotiaiq 
iSpam  Btaf).  Its  left  bank  wa*  inhabited  bf 
the  Caltie  tribe,  whom  the  Bomana  andUed  Pariii 
but  according  to  a  intdievai  poet  dtad  In  Cam- 
den, DO  gtcal  town  or  dtj  andHitlj  atmd  on  ita 
banks.  rw.  a  D.] 

ABUSraA,  ABUSENA,  a  town  of  Viadelicia, 
■itaaled  on  the  river  Abena,  and  earwaponding 
nearly  to  the  modern  Abai^erg.  Aboaina  ilood 
near  to  the  eaateni  terminaticn  of  the  high  TcmA 
which  ran  from  the  Boman  militaij  atation  Vind^ 
niaat  oo  the  Aar  to  the  Dannba.  Roman  walla  ai« 
still  (stant,  and  Booian  raniina  mill  diacorered  at 
Abanaberg.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABY'DUS.  I.  (^'Afutai,  AVdnm,  Plin.  t.  31: 
Eth.  'AfvSip^r,  Ahjdenns),  a  olf  of  Myna  oc  the 
HelkapODtiu,  naarl;  oppcrila  Eestua  on  the  Enn- 
pean  dine.  It  ig  raentionad  at  cue  of  the  towia  hi 
alliance  with  the  Trqana.  (,11  ii.  836.)  Aidet 
or  Avido,  a  modem  Tillage  on  the  Hellnpont,  mxj 
be  the  tile  oT  Abfdoa,  though  the  conclnaion  frian  a 
name  is  not  certain.  Abjdna  stood  at  the  namweat 
point  of  the  HeUeapraituA,  where  the  channel  it  only 
7  aladia  wiiie,  and  it  had  a  imall  port.  It  wai 
probablj  a  Thiadan  Iowa  originally,  bat  it  became 
a  Uiledan  colony.  (Thoc.  riii.  61.)  At  a  pcdnt  a 
little  north  of  thit  town  Xenea  placed  hia  bridge  ot 
boata,  by  which  hia  (nope  wen  cooTejad  acroea  the 
cbamtel  to  the  oppoeile  Iowd  of  Seatoa,  B.  c  480. 
(Herod.  Tii.  33.)  The  biidge  of  btata  extended, 
according  to  Herodotna,  from  Abydna  to  a  pnjmoa- 
lory  csi  the  Eniopean  shore,  betwcm  Seatoa  and 
Madytaa.  The  town  poaseucd  a  una!!  territory 
whifii  contained  aome  gold  minca,  bnt  Strabo  apraki 
of  them  aa  exhanaled.  It  waa  bnmt  by  Dariua,  the 
son  of  Hjrataapes,  after  hia  Scythian  expeditioD,  lor 
fear  that  liw  Scythiana,  who  weia  aaid  to  be  in  pni^ 
tdt  of  him,  shoald  take  pMnaeion  of  it  (SUab. 
p.  591);  bnt  it  ranit  toon  bare  reccered  bom  Ihit 
calamity,  for  it  waa  afterwards  a  town  of  some  note; 
and  Herodotna  (t.  117}  statea  that  it  waa  aptnnd 
by  the  Perniin  general,  Daariace,  with  other  dtiea 
00  tbe  Uelhepont  (b.  c.  49S),  shortly  after  lh« 
commencement  of  the  Ionian  rvrolt.  In  B.  o.  411, 
Abjdna  rerdted  &nm  Athena  and  jcaned  Dercyllidaa, 
the  Gpaitan  eommaader  in  thoae  farta.  (Thuc. 
Tiii.  61.)  Snbaeqnently,  Abydui  made  a  ngo- 
rona  defimca  againat  Philip  II.,  king  of  Hacedonia, 
befbra  it  sommdered.  On  the  conclnaian  of  (b* 
war  wiUi  Philip  (b.  c.  196),  the  Bomans  decland 
Abydoi,  with  other  Adatic  dtica,  to  be  free. 
(tiT.  iTiiii.  30.)  The  names  of  Abydoi  and 
Sestns  are  conpled  together  in  the  old  atofy  of 
Hem  and  Ltander,  who  it  add  to  btTe  swam 
■Croat  the  channel  la  virit  Ua  ndstreta  at  Seatot. 
The  diatance  between  Abydua  and  Seatnt,  from 
port  to  port,  waa  aboat  30  etaifia,  according  t* 
Sliabo.  [G.  L.] 
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2.  In  ancient  times  termed  This,  in  Coptic 
Ebdi,  now  Ardbat  d  Mat/oon,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Nomos  THnrrrss,  and  was  sitoated 
on  the  Bohr  Tu$ufy  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
point  where  that  water-oonrse  strikes  off  from  the 
Nile,  being  abont  7^  miles  to  the  west  of  the  river, 
in  kt.  26°  10'  N.,  long.  32°  3'  £.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Egypt  under  the  native 
kings,  and  in  the  Thebaid  ranked  next  to  Thebes 
itse^.  Here,  aoooiding  to  the  belief  generaUj  pre- 
valent, was  the boiying-plaoe  of  Osiris:  here  Menes, 
the  first  mortal  monaidi,  was  bom,  and  the  two  first 
dynasties  in  Manetho  are  composed  of  Thinite  mo- 
narchs.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  sonk  to  a 
mere  village,  bnt  it  was  still  in  existence  when 
Ammianns  Marcellinus  wrote,  and  the  seat  of  an 
oracle  of  the  god  Besa. 

Abydos  has  acquired  great  celebrity  of  late  years 
in  consequence  of  the  important  mins,  nearly  buried 
in  sand,  discovered  on  the  ancient  site,  and  from  the 
numerous  tombs,  some  of  them  belonging  to  a  very 
remote  epoch,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Indeed  Plutarch  expressly  states  tiiat  men 
of  distinction  among  the  Egyptians  frequently  se- 
lected Ahydus  as  their  place  of  sepulture,  in  order 
that  their  remains  might  repose  near  those  of  Osiris. 
The  two  great  edifices,  of  which  remains  still 
exist,  are:  —  1.  An  ext^ive  pile,  called  the  Palace 
of  Memnon  (M*iAy6ytoif  ficurtKuoVy  Mtmnoma  regid) 
by  Strabo  and  Pliny;  and  described  by  the  former 
as  resembling  the  Labyrinth  in  general  plan,  although 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  oomplicAked.  It  has 
been  proved  by  recent  investigatians  that  this  builds 
ing  was  the  work  of  a  king  belonging  to  the  18th 
dynasty,  Ramses  IL,  father  of  Biunses  the  Great 
2.  A  temple  of  Osiris,  built,  or  at  least  completed 
by  Bamses  the  Great  himself.  In  one  of  the  lateral 
apartments,  Mr.  Bankes  discovered  in  1818  the 
famous  list  of  Egyptian  kings,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  known  as  the  Tablet  ofAbydoSf  which  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  the  Egypdan  monu- 
ments hitherto  brought  to  light  It  contains  a 
double  series  of  26  shields  of  the  predecessors  of 
Bamses  the  Great. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  identity  of  Abydns 
with  This  cannot  be  demonstrated.  We  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Thinite  Nome,  and  of  Abydus 
as  its  chief  town,  but  no  ancient  geographer  names 
This  except  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  who  tells  us  that 
it  was  a  town  of  Egypt  in  the  vicinity  of  Abydns. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  if  they  were 
distinct  they  must  have  been  intimately  connected, 
and  that  Abydus  must  have  obscured  and  eventually 
taken  the  place  of  This.  (Strab.  p.  813,  seq. ;  Flut 
Is.  et  0*.\Si  Plin.  v.  9 ;  Ptol.  iv.  5 ;  Antonin.  Itiner. 
p.  158,  ed.  Wessel.;  Steph.  B.  t,v.  Bis;  Amm. 
Marc.  xix.  12.  §  3;  Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Thebegj  p.  397;  Eenrlck,  Ancient  Egwt,  vol  i 
p.  45.)  L W.  B.] 

A'BYLA,  or  A'BILA  MONS  or  COLUMNA 
('A$vAi7  or  'ASUtf  <rHiK%  "ASuKv^j  Eratosth.: 
Ximieraj  Jebel-el-MvMf  or  Monie  del  Hacho),  a 
high  precipitous  rock,  fbrming  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  S.,  or  African,  coast  of  the  narrow  entrance  frtnn 
the  Atlantic  to  tie  Mediterranean  (Fretum  Gadi- 
tanum  or  Herculeum,  StraiU  of  GibraUar).  It 
forms  an  outlying  spur  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  under  the  name  of 
Septcm  Fratros  (Jebel  ZaUmt,  i.  e.  Ape't  Hilt), 
and  which  nppear  to  have  been  originally  included 
unddr  the  name  of  Abyla.    They  may  be  regarded 


ACANTHU& 

as  Oie  NW.  end  of  the  Lesser  Atks.  The  rod[  i^ 
ccxmected  with  the  main  raqge  by  a  low  and  nanovr 
tongue  of  land,  about  3  nules  kng,  occupied,  in 
andent  times,  by  a  Roman  fortress  (Castellum  ad 
Septcm  Fratres),  and  now  by  the  Spanish  town  of 
Ceuta  or  Sehta^  the  citadel  of  which  is  on  the  hiU 
itself.  The  rock  of  Abyla,  with  the  opposite  rock 
of  Galpe  {GibraUar)  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  fanned 
the  renowned  **  Columns  of  Hercules"  ('Hpaic\c<«u 
im^Acu,  or  simply  (nr^Aw),  so  called  from  the 
fiible  that  they  were  originaUy  one  moontain,  which 
was  torn  asunder  by  Hercules.  (Strab.  pp.  170, 
829  ;  Plin.  iii.  prooem.,  v.  I ;  Mela,  iL  6  ;  EX' 
ploratkm  Sden^/igm  de  tAlgirie,  torn.  viii.  p. 
801.)  [P.  S.] 

ACACE'SIUM  (^fkKtuthtnovi  Eth.  *A«air4fftoi), 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  of  1  arrhasia,  at 
the  loot  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  and  36  staidia 
on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Phigalea.  It  ia 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acacus,  son  of  Lycaon; 
and  aooording  to  some  traditions  Hermes  was  brought 
up  at  this  place  by  Acacus,  and  hence  derived  tha 
surname  of  ^caoemit.  Upon  the  hill  there  was  a 
statue  in  stone,  in  the  time  of  Paussnias,  of  Hermes 
Acacesius;  and  four  stadia  from  the  town  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Despoena.  This  temple  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  MQ,  on  which  are  now  the  re- 
mams  of  the  church  of  St  Elias.  (Pans.  viiL  8. 
§  2,  viu.  27.  §  4,  viii.  36.  §  10;  Steph.  Byz. «.  v.; 
Ross,  Reisen  tta  PeHopomneM^  voL  L  p.  87.) 

ACADEMPA     [Athknae.] 

ACADE'RA  or  ACADI'RA,  aregion  in  the  NW 
of  India,  traversed  by  Alexander.     (Curt  viii.  lOu 
S  19.)  [P.  S.] 

ACALANDRUS  ('AicfUarBpoi),  a  river  of  Lu- 
cania,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  the  former  of  whom 
appean  to  place  it  to  the  north  of  Heraclea:  but  his 
authority  is  not  very  distinct,  and  Strabo,  on  the  con- 
trary, clearly  states  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of 
Thurii,on  which  account  Alexander  of  Epirus  sought 
to  transfer  to  its  banks  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  that  had  been  previously  held  at  He- 
raclea. [Heraclsa.]  Cluverius  and  other  topo- 
graphers, following  the  authority  of  PBny,  have  iden- 
tified itwith  }heSalaindreUa^  a  small  river  between  the 
Batimto  and  Agri ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Barrio  and  Romanelli  are  correct  iu  supposing  it  to 
be  a  small  stream,  still  called  the  CakmdrOy  flowing 
into  the  sea  a  little  N.  of  Eoteto^  and  about  10  miles 
S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Siris  or  Smno,  It  was  pro- 
bably the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Hera* 
dea  and  Thurii.  (Plin.  in.  11.  §  15;  Strab.  p. 
280;  Oluver./ta/.  p.  1277 ;  Barrius  de  Ant.  Calabr, 
V.  20;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  244.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

ACAMAS,  ACAMANTIS.    [Ctfbus.] 

ACANTHUS  {"AKayOos  :  Eth,  'AK<iy0cof : 
Eruto)t  a  town  on  the  £.  side  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Acta  with  Chalci- 
dice,  and  about  l^  mile  above  the  canal  of  Xttrxes. 
[Athob.]  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  An- 
dres, and  became  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Xerxes  stqiped  here  on  his  march  into  Greece  (b.  o. 
480)  and  pndsed  the  inhabitants  for  the  zeal  which 
they  displayed  in  his  service.  Acanthus  surrendered 
to  Brasidas  b  c.424,  and  its  independence  was  shortly 
afterwards  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Acanthians  main  • 
tained  their  independence  against  the  Olynthians 
but  eventually  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia.   In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip 


ACAHTHUa 
(k.  c.  900)  Acanlhiu  wu  Ukm  iind  plnndend  bj 
the  tint  of  the  npablic  Strnbo  ■»!  Ptoliini<r  trro 
Mcoatj  pbia  AnuithnB  dd  Ibe  Sin^tic  golf,  bat 
tbn  cu  be  no  doubt  tlwt  tb«  tnim  wu  on  the 
Strrtncnic  gulf,  Ms  a  »tAted  by  Herodotna  md  othpr 
■otlkaritiH :  the  artw  nuj  have  pn-haps  vixn  &t>tn 
Ihr  UnitcT?  of  AcuitliDS  harint;  gnctcbed  w  £tr  u 
Ik  Smehk  ei^f.  At  Erim.  Ihc  ute  of  Aonthni, 
thnr*  arc  the  roinfl  of  a  Urge  uidmt  mole,  advancjii^; 

Ibe  bSH  npfio  which  the  riUi^rv  ntiuids,  vxat  n* 

bkv^  of  giTj  f^ruiite.  On  the  can  of  AcmDlhui 
bcnied  hclov  is  ■  lion  kOling  ■  bnll,  which  eon&ma 
Ibe  acoHmt  of  Hendotos  (rii.  1!5),  that  oa  the 
midi  of  Xencs  timi  Aoutboi  to  Therme,  linu 
niied  the  (iimda  which  (»iTied  the  proyiwons. 
(Hand.  Tii.  115.  »q.  121,  wq.;  Thac.  iy.Bi,  ncq. 
T.  |g;  Xta.  BM.  T.  3;  LiT.  uxL  45;  Pint. 
(^MMC  Crwc.  30;  Stnb.  p.  330)  Lwke,  JVor/A- 
tn  Grteet,  toL  iii.  p.  UT.) 


a.  {Dadaur),  ■  citf  of  Egypt,  on  the  weaton 
tank  of  tlK  Nile,  ISO  itadu  S,  uT  M«nphia.  It 
WH  b  the  Mrmpbite  Hotih,  and,  tbcrefore,  in  tbo 
HeptaiiocaiL  It  wia  celeiintcd  far  h  temple  of 
4>^v,  and  ircored  ita  nmiio  &oni  A  MCred  enelo* 
•on  oompnvd  of  Ihc  Aautboa.  (Strab.  p.  809; 
DioL  i.  97;  Sleph.  B.  (.  v.;  Ptol.  ir.S.g  SS,wbo 
calls  the  town  'Kimttir  ndXii.) 

ACABNAllIA  (-AmpHiria  :  'Acapnia,  -arsf, 
AranaiD,  -loii),  the  moat  wtMerlj'  pniruice  of 
Gnaca.  wu  bcoDded  m  the  N.  by  the  Ambncion 
pUf,  on  th*  NE.  by  Ampbilocbi.,  on  the  W.  and  SW. 
hj  the  laaiiin  wa,  aod  on  the  E.  by  Aelolia.  It 
moUiiMd  aboni  1571  Kiaire  tnilta.  Under  the  Bi>- 
mana,  or  probably  a  litlle  earlier,  Iha  rivar  Achelom 
fonnedtlie  boundary  betwren  Acamanbind  Aetalia; 
bat  ia  the  time  of  the  Peloponiieaian  war,  the  (erri- 
Isfy  of  Oaniadne,  which  wu  one  of  the  Acainaiiian 
tnwna,  extaodtd  E.  of  Ibii  riTcr.  Tha  interior  of 
Acamaoia  ia  corered  with  fonata  and  monnraiTis  of 
bo  gnat  deration,  to  which  aovne  modem  writen 
emiMaDcly  gire  the  Dame  of  Cnnla.  [Crania.] 
Bttweeo  tbeie  motrntaina  tb«n  are  aareral  Inkea, 
and  many  IcrtUe  ralUea.  The  chief  rirer  of  Ibe 
coontiy  ia  the  Achekjoi,  which  in  the  lower  part  of 
ita  come  flowa  Ihrooj^h  a  raat  plain  of  great  na- 
lonl  fertility,  called  after  itielf  the  Paiacbehntia. 
Thn  plain  ia  at  prcaent  covered  wilh  manhea,  and 
the  Kmter  part  of  it  appeui  to  bsve  been  funrnd 
by  the  allnrial  depoHitiofks  of  the  AcheloDa.  Owing 
to  tfata  ommiatanca,  and  to  the  river  having  fre- 
iIiKntly  altend  ile  channel,  the  aoalhem  part  of  tha 
ciiMt  oF  Acamania  baa  nDdergona  minwiotia  cluingee. 
Tha  thief  ailhient  of  (he  Acholooa  in  Acaraania  is 
the  Anapoa  ('Aiwof),  which  Sowed  into  the  main 
nrewn  80  ttadia  S.  of  Slratna.  There  are  ae>-enl 
pnauntoriaa  on  tha  c<vfft,  bnt  of  tbcec  only  two  are 
bpcdally  namod,  tbe  pniciioutoi?  of  AiTiru,  and 
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that  of  Crithotfl  (Kpidvnt),  on  the  W.  cosat,  fbnn- 
in^  one  side  of  the  aniall  bay,  on  w^hich  the  town  of 
Astacoa  etood.  Of  tlie  inland  lakra.  the  only  ont 
mentimad  by  nanw  is  that  of  Meliit  (MtAltq :  TW- 
hardia),  30  Madia  long  and  20  brood.  N.  of  tho 
month  of  the  AchelouB,  in  the  territory  of  the  Oeni- 
■dae.  There  was  a  lagoon,  or  salt  lake,  between 
Lenoia  and  tbe  AmbraciaD  golf,  to  which  Straba 
(p.  459)  givea  tha  name  of  Myrtunlium  (Mop- 
TntiTuu-).  AlthoDgh  the  adi  of  Acamania  was 
fertile,  it  waa  Dot  much  cultivated  by  the  inha- 
bitanla.  Tbe  piodacts  of  Iha  counliy  an  rarely 
Rtenlhmed  by  the  ancient  writera.  Pliny  apeaka  ^ 
iron  minea  (uxri.  19.  a.  30),  and  also  of  a  pearl- 
fiaheiy  off  Actinm  (ii.  S6).  A  modem  ira»pller 
atalea  th.it  tho  rocka  in  Acamania  indicale,  in  many 
places,  the  presence  of  copper,  and  he  was  also 
informed,  on  good  aotboHt;,  that  the  mouiilaina 
prodoco  Mial  and  snlphnr  in  abnndance.  [Jotrmtl 
of  Ae  Gtographical  Soeietf,  toL  ill  p.  79,)  Tbe 
ehiof  wealth  of  the  inhabitanta  conaiated  in  their 
herds  and  flocks,  which  pastured  in  the  rich  mea- 
dowa  in  tho  lover  part  of  the  Acbelois  There 
were  nmneroiu  ialands  off  tha  western  oo«t  of  Arar- 

EcTi]WA]>n,  extending  from  the  month  of  tlia 
Achelona  nlong  Che  ahoie  to  the  N. ;  the  Tafhmr 
lNStTI.U:,  lying  between  Leuras  and  Acanuinia,  and 
Lbdcah  ihielf,  which  originally  formtd  pari  of  the  • 
mainland  of  Acamania,  but  waa  afterwaida  trpa- 
ratod  from  Ibe  laltei  by  a  canal.  (Respecting  Aiir- 
nsnia  in  general  see  Strab.  p.  459,  aeq. ;  Leake, 
Northtm  Greece,  toL  iii.  p.  488,  aeq.  \  Fiedler, 
Reite  dank  Gritcknlamd,  ToL  i.  p.  I S8,  sw].') 

Amphilochia,  which  ia  aometinua  nckoncd  a  part 
of  Acamama,   ia   epokan  of  in  a  aeparata  article. 

Tbe  name  of  Acamania  appeara  to  Lave  bam 


urliea 


Che  country  opposite  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  under 
the  general  name  of  Epeinu  (ffpoi),  or  Cbe  main- 
land (Strab.  p.  451,  sub  fin.),  altbough  he  freqneutly 
mentiona  the  Aetolians.* 

The  country  ia  laid  to  have  been  origbiatly  in- 
habited by  Che  Taphii,  or  Telebne,  the  Leleges. 
and  the  Cnntas.  Tbe  Taphii,  or  Telebone  were 
chiefly  fijund  in  the  iiUnda  off  the  weaCeni  coatt 

t,y  piracy.  LTklbboab.]  TI.e  Leiegea  we™  mmi 
wi  lely  diaaetninated,  and  wen  also  in  poE»r!iHon  at 
one  period  of  Aetdia,  Locria,  and  other  ^rts  of 
Greaca.  [LstxaBS.]  The  Cnretes  are  said  to  hare 
come  from  Aetolia,  uid  to  have  settled  in  Acamania, 
after  thayhad  bacoaipaOed  from  the  former  cuunlry 


I  and  hie 


IB  (Strab.  p.  465).    '1  hu 


of  Alcmaeon,  who  ia  aaid  to  hate  settled  at 
of  the  Acheloos.  (I'huc.  ii.  IIKJ.)  If  Ihia  tra- 
dition is  of  any  value,  it  would  intimala  that  an 
Argive  colony  aettted  on  Ibe  coast  of  Acamania  al 
an  early  period.     In  (he  middle  of  the  Tlh  centnry 


*  In  tbe  year  B.  c  !39,  tbe  A 
embassy  which  (bey  seni  b>  Roma  to  solicit  ansial- 
ance,  pleaded  that  Ibey  had  taken  no  part  in  tba 
apedilien  againalTro;,  the  ancealor  of  Kome,  bong 
the  fint  lime  probably,  u  Tbirlwall  rEmatki,  that 
they  had  ever  boaated  of  the  ornission  of  their  name 
from  the  Uraneric  catalogue.  (Juatin,  nviii.  I  ; 
Strab.  p.  469 ;  Tbirlwall,  HitL  </  (Wcs,  vij.  viih 
pp.  119,  190.) 


(Stnb. 


Kollium,  and  «Iih  Wwm  on  the  eouit.  ( 
p.  i52.)  The  origiiul  inhibiliuiti  of  the  a 
wen  drivea  mon  into  the  interior  i  their  never  made 
much  pragrtEi  in  the  urta  of  dviliMd  lift;  uid 
■Ten  At  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian  wmIj  thej 
mn  H  mJe  and  baTbaroiu  people,  engaged  in  col^ 
tinnal  tnn  with  theii  ndghbnnrt,  and  liring  bf 
robbery  and  piraiy.  (Thnc.  i.  S.)  The  Acar- 
naniaoa,  however,  were  Greeks,  and  aa  anch  were 
allowed  lo  contend  in  the  great  Pan-Hellenic  games, 
allhoogh  their  wen  cloBclj  conneoltd  wiih  their 
Dcighboon,  Uie  Agraeana  and  AmphHiichiana  on 
the  golf  of  Ambnuia,  who  were  barbarian  or  non- 
Betkoic  nationa.  Like  ctber  rode  mgunlainecrB, 
the  Acarnaniani  are  {miaed  for  thor  fidelitr  and 
courage.  Tbej  farmed  good  light-armed  troopa, 
and  were  excellent  ilingers.  Thej  lived,  fee  tbe 
meat  part  diflpersed  in  villagea,  retiring,  when  at- 
tacked, to  the  manntains.  The;  were  anited,  how- 
aver,  in  a  political  League,  of  which  Aiutntk  wrote 

Ttui,  Strab.  p.  321.)  Thncjdidts  mentiona  a  hill, 
nuued  Olpae,  near  the  Amphilochian  Argog,  which 
the  Acarnaniani  liad  fbrlifled  »  a  place  of  jadidal 
meeting  tor  the  settlement  of  di>pate>.  (Thnc  ill. 
105.)  The  meetings  of  the  League  were  nsnallr 
beM  at  Stratus,  which  waa  the  chief  town  in  Acar- 
nanla  (Xen,  Bell.  iv.  G.  g  4;  compL  Thne.  ii.  80}j 
bnt,  m  the  time  of  the  Bomang,  the  meetdngs  lodt 
pbics  either  at  Thjriom,  or  at  Lencaa,  the  !atl«r  of 
which  places  became,  at  that  time,  the  chief  citj  in 
Acanuni*  (Uv.  uiiii.  16,  17;  Poljb.  xivilL  5.) 
At  an  earl;  period,  when  fit  of  Amphilochia  be- 
hwged  to  the  Acanuuiuina,  thej  oied  to  hold  a  pnblic 
jodioal  congresa  at  Olpae,  a  fortified  hill  about  3 
milea  ftWD  Argoa  Amphilochicom.  Of  the  omstitu- 
tim  of  their  leagne  we  have  scarcely  anj  par- 
ttcnlara.  We  leam  from  an  iDBcnptiaii  found  at 
Ptmla,  the  uta  of  andent  Actiiun,  that  there  was 
a  Conncil  and  a  general  auemblj  of  the  people,  bf 
which  decrees  were  pasaed.  ('Etsfe  t^  0oii\^  kbI 
T^  vihry  T«r  'AKapyirwwy  At  the  head  of  the 
Leagne  there  waa  a  Strat^ns  (iTponrY^F)  or 
General ;  and  the  Conncil  had  a  Secretary  (Y^n/i^ui' 
tiii'),  who  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  import- 
ance, OS  in  the  Achatan  and  Aetolian  Leagnea. 
The  chief  pricet  (ft^xn^Xoi)  of  the  temple  of 
Apc4ta  at  Actjnm  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
high  rank;  and  either  his  name  or  that  of  the  Stra. 
tegns  was  employed  for  official  dates,  like  that  cf  the 
first  Arthoa  at  Athena.  (Bockh,  Carpui  ImcripL 
No,  1793.) 

The  blatoiy  of  the  AcanttniaDa  bc^na  in  the  time 
of  the  Pelopcnmeeian  war.  Their  hatred  agunat 
the  Oxinthisa  wttters,  who  had  deprived  them  of 
all  their  best  ports,  natnnilly  led  them  to  side  with 
the  Athenians;  but  the  immediate  caose  of  their 
alliuice  with  the  latter  arose  frmn  the  eipolaion  of 
the  Amphilechiana  from  the  town  of  Argoa  Amphi- 
lochicimi  b;  the  Corinthian  settlers  from  Ambroria, 
abont  B.C.  433.  The  Aomiamans  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  expelled  Amphilocluani,  and  In  order  to 
obtun  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  they  applied  for 
aaaiatance  to  Atheni.  The  Athenians  accordingly 
sent  an  sipodition  tuider  Phormio,  who  look  Aim«i 
apeDed  tbe  Amhraciota,  and  restored  the  towtj  t/o 
tbe  Amphilochiam  and  Acamanians.      An  alluy,^ 


ACARNANIA. 
The  AomiaoUna  woe  of  great  wrrice  in  mainfaun- 
ing  the  aupremac^  of  Athou  In  tho  weetem  part  ol 
Greece,  and  they  diatinguiahed  themaelvcfl  particn- 
hirly  in  B.  c.  436,  when  they  gained  a  agnal  victfliy 
tuider  the  ovnnuind  of  Demcethcnes  ovor  the  Pelo- 
and  Afflbiaciota  at  0]ft.  (Thoc.  iiL 
At  the  ccDclnsioD  of  thia  campaign  the^ 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  Ambraciots,  although 
they  still  conthmediJlia  of  Athens  (Thac.iii.  114.) 

with  the  Achaeana,  who  had  taken  poaaeaai'Bi 
of  Calydon  in  Aetolia;  and  as  the  latter  wen  harxl 
pressed  by  the  Acamanians,  thejr  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  eeit  an  army  into  Acar* 
commanded  by  Ageailaus.  The  latter  ravaged 
juntjy,  but  his  expedition  waa  not  attended 
with  any  lasting  conseqoencea  (Xeru  BtlL  iv.  6). 
After  the  time  Of  Alexander  the  Grest  the  Aetolioaa 
I  the  weat  of  Acar- 
conseqoence  imiled 
themselves  closely  to  the  Macedonian  kings,  lo  whom 
fiiithfol  in  their  vuious  vidssitudes 
of  fortnne.  They  refused  to  deeert  the  cause  of 
Philip  in  his  war  with  tbe  Bomans,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  cspton  of  Leucas,  thdr  principal  town, 
and  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynaecephalae  that  they 
snbmitted  to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  iiiiii.  16 — IT.) 
When  Antiochus  III.  king  of  S^ria,  uiiaded  Greece, 
B.  c.  191,  the  Acamanians  wen  persuaded  by  thdr 
countryman  Mnaalochus  to  espoll^B  his  cause ;  but 
''it  expulsion  of  Antiochus  fnm  Greece,  they 
again  under  the  supremacy  of  Home.  (Liv- 
i.  11—13.}  In  the  settlement  of  the  afliire  ol 
Greece  bj  Aemilins  Pmlas  and  the  Roman  commis- 
sioners  after  the  defeat  of  Persena  (b.o.  16BX 
Leucaa  waa  sejttrated  from  Acamania,  but  no  other 
niade  in  the  ooontay.  (Liv.  xli.  31.) 
When  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
rorince,  it  is  doDbtful  whether  Acamania  was  an- 
eied  to  the  province  of  Acbaia  at  of  Epeima,  but 
:  is  mentioned  at  a  later  time  aa  part  of  Epeinis. 
AcHAU,  No.  3.]  The  inhabitants  of  Beveral  of 
a  towns  wen  removed  by  Angustus  to  Nicwolis, 
rhich  be  founded  after  the  battle  of  Actium  [Ni- 
QPOLis])  and  in  the  time  of  this  emperor  the 
□untry  la  dceciibed  by  Strabo  ss  utterly  worn  orjt 
and  exhausted.     (Stiab.  p.  4G0.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  of  Acamania. 
On  the  Ambracian  gnlf,  from  E.  to  W. :  Lihhaba, 
Echlnns  ('Ex'"',  Stepb.  B.  *.».]  Plin.  iv.  2;  Ai 
rnnii).  Herocleia  (Plin.  iv.S;  VmuEo),  Asatrro- 
RiUM,  AcnuM.  On  or  near  the  west  <^  the 
Ionian  sea,  from  N.  to  S.:  Tbtbiuh.  PALaKHVB. 

A1.TZIA,   SoU4UM,  AStACOa,  OEKiaiMK.       In    ths 

from    S.   to    N.:     Old    Oenia    [   EMii- 
CoBoHTA,  MsTRoroLis,  SriuTiTa,  Khyn- 
chuB'"CP4>x'")i   "ear   Stmlus,   of  uncerlsin  sita 
'     "    ap,Ath.  iiL  p.  9S,  d.);  Phvtia   or  Phob- 
L,  Mbdeoh.     The  Ronun  ICiuervics  nentim 


waa  now  formally  concluded  betweei 
siaiis  and  Athenians.     Tbe  only  towns  of 


which  did  not  jtnn  it  • 
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calf  OM  road  in  Amnwmia,  which  led  firam  Aethnn 
•ko^  the  cmat  to  Catydon  in  Aetolia. 

ACCICAna:  Guadix 9I  vi^Oyhttwmi  Oranada 
and  Bam),  a  eonsidenible  iziland  d^  of  Hiitpaiiia 
TanraconeDsta,  00  the  harden  of  Baetica;  under  the 
Bamana  a  colony,  with  the  Jos  Latanum,  under  the 
foil  name  of  Coknia  Jnha  QemeUa  Aodtana.  Its 
cdias  ai«  nnnMsoaa,  bearing  the  heads  of  Angustns, 
Hberina,  Gennanicas,  Drasos,  and  CalignU,  and 
the  ensigns  of  the  legions  iiL  and  tu,  firom  which  it 
WM  cnlnntwid  bj  Jolins  or  Angustns,  and  finom 
which  it  derired  the  name  of  GcmeUa  (Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  40S,  404;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Inscr.  op.  Gmter, 
p.  271 ;  Eekhel,  toL  I  pp.  34— <I5;  Baache, «. «.) 
Aeootding  to  Haorobios  {Sat,  L  19),  Uars  was  wor- 
shipped here  with  his  head  snrroimded  with  the 
san*s  xmys,  onder  the  name  cf  Netos.  Sach  an 
emblem  is  seen  on  the  ooins.  [P.  &] 

A'CCUA,  a  smaU  town  of  Apulia,  mentioned 
only  bj  lArj  (xxir.  20)  as  one  of  the  pboes  recovered 
bj  Q.  Fahins  from  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fifth 
Tear  of  the  Second  Pnnic  War,  b.  a  214.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  passsge  to  have  been  somewhere  in 
tha  neighbooihood  of  Looeria,  bat  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  f £.  H.  B.J 

ACE  CAiny:  ITlA. 'Aieajos),  Um  Aocho  CA«X«) 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Jodg.  i.  31),  the  Akka  of  the 
Anba,  a  cdebrstod  town  sind  harbour  on  the  shores 
of  Phoenicia,  in  hit  32^  54',  long.  85°  6'  £.  It  is 
Btnated  on  the  point  of  a  small  promontory,  the 
ttorthem  extremity  of  a  circular  bay,  of  which  the 
eppostta  or  aonthem  horn  is  formed  by  one  of  the 
ii4^  of  Mount  CazmeL  Daring  the  period  that 
Pt^emy  Soter  was  in  poeseesian  of  Code-Syria,  it 
reodTed  the  name  of  Ptolxmau  (IItoAc^s:  £th. 
nroKffudnit,  IItoXc/uucvs),  by  which  it  was  long 
distingiilsliad.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
it  became  a  Boman  colony,  and  was  styled  Colonia 
CiAimn  Cabsabis  FtousMAis,  or  simply  Colomia 
pTouEMAis;  but  from  the  time  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  knights  of  SL  John  of  Jerusalem,  it  has  been 
genenfly  known  all  over  Christendom  as  St  Jetm 
dAcTBy  at  amfij  Acre, 

Tha  advantages  oflEered  by  the  position  of  Acre 
w«i«  reoognised  from  an  early  period  by  those  who 
desired  to  keep  the  command  of  the  Syrian  coast, 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  eminaice  until  after  the  decay 
of  Tyia  and  Sidon.  Wlwn  Strabo  wrote  (p.  758),  it 
was  already  a  great  dty;  and  although  it  has  under- 
gone many  vidsdtudes,  it  has  always  maintained 
a  certain  degree  of  importance.  It  originally  be- 
lon|^  to  the  Phoenicians,  and,  though  non^nally 
included  within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
was  never  oonquered  by  the  Israelites.  It  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  lUbylonians,  and  from 
them  to  the  Persians.  According  to  the  first  dis- 
tribntiatt  of  the  dominions  of  Alexander  it  was 
sudgnH  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  subsequently  M 
under  the  Sdeuddae,  and  after  changing  hands  re- 
peatedly eventually  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  is  said  at  present  to  contain  from  15,000  to 
20fi00  inhabitants.  [W.  B.] 

A'CELUM  (^sofo),  a  town  of  the  mtcrior  of 
Vcnetia,  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about 
18  miles  NW.  of  TrevUo,  (PIm.  iiL  19.s.  23 ;  PtoL 
uL  1.  §  30.)  The  name  is  written  "Ak^Hop  in  our 
editions  of  Ptokmy,  but  the  correctness  of  the  form 
Acdom  given  by  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
modem  town.  We  kam  fttnn  Paolus  Diaconus  (iiL 
25,  vhtte  it  is  corruptly  written  AcCium),  that  it 
wsf  a  bishop's  see  in  the  6th  century.  [E.  H.  B."] 
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ACERRAE  CAx'A^:  Aoemmus).  1.  Adtyin 
the  interior  of  Campania,  about  8  miles  NE.  of 
Naples,  still  called  Aoerrci,  It  first  appears  in  his- 
tory as  an  independent  dty  during  the  great  war  of 
the  Campanians  and  Latins  against  Rome;  shortly 
after  the  oondndon  of  which,  in  b.o.  832,  the  Acer- 
rani,  in  common  with  several  other  Campanian  dties, 
obtained  the  Roman  "  dvitas,**  but  without  the  right 
of  suffirage.  The  period  at  which  this  Utter  privi- 
lege was  granted  them  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  ultimatdy  obtained  the  full  rights 
of  Roman  dtiiens.  (Uv.  viii.  17;  Festus,  «.  v, 
Mwdeipimny  Mumetpiy  and  Pratfeeiura^  pp.  127, 
142,  233,  ed.  MtUler.)  In  the  second  Pmiic  war 
it  was  faithful  to  the  Roman  alliance,  on  which  ac- 
ooont  it  was  bedeged  by  Hannibal  in  b.  c.  216,  and 
being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  in  despair,  was 
{Pandered  and  burnt.  But  after  the  ezpuUion  of 
ffi^npiV)  from  Campania,  the  Acerrani,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  returned  to  and  rebuilt 
their  dty,  B.C.  210.    (Liv.  xxiii.  17,  xxvii.  3.) 

During  the  Social  War  it  was  besieged  uy  the 
Samnite  general,  C.  Papius,  but  oflfored  so  vigorous 
a  resistance  that  he  was  unsble  to  reduce  it.  (Ap- 
pian.  B,  C,  L  42, 45.)  Viigil  prsises  the  fertility  of 
its  territory,  but  the  town  itself  had  sufiered  so  much 
from  the  frequent  inxmdations  of  the  river  Clanius, 
on  which  it  was  dtuated,  that  it  was  in  his  time  al- 
most deserted.  (Vug.  Gtorg,  ii.  225 ;  and  Servius 
ad  loc.\  SU.  ItaL  viiL  537;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  21.)  It 
subsequently  recdved  a  colony  under  Augustus  (Lib 
Colon,  p.  229),  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  in  coigunc- 
tion  wiUi  Nola  and  Nuceria,  apparently  as  a  plsce  of 
some  consequence.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  retained  its  cdonial  nuik,  but  Lb  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  an  ordinaiy  munidpal  town.  CStrib.  v. 
pp.  247,  249;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Orell.  inscr,  no. 
3716.)  The  modem  town  of  Acerra  retains  the 
dto  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  andent  one,  bat  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  vestiges  of  antiquity,  except 
a  few  inscriptions,  remain  there.  (Lupuli,  Iter  Vemt- 
sm.  p.  10 — 12.)  The  coins  wiUi  an  Oscan  legend 
whidi  were  referred  by  Eckhd  and  earlier  nuimsma- 
tists  to  Aoerrae,  belong  properly  to  Atexxa.  (Mil- 
lingen,  NwniematUiue  de  FAncieime  ItaUe^  p.  190; 
Friedlinder,  Oskiachen  Mimzem,  p.  15.) 

2.  A  dty  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Insubres.  Polyblus  describes  it  merely  as  dtu- 
ated between  the  Alps  and  the  Po;  and  his  words 
are  copied  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium :  but  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  near  Cremona:  and  the  Tabula 
places  it  on  the  road  from  that  dty  to  Laus  Poropeia 
l^Lodi  VeocMo),  at  a  distance  of  22  Roman  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  and  13  from  Cremona.  These 
distances  ooindde  with  the  podtion  of  Gherra  or 
Gera,  a  village,  or  rather  suburb  of  Pia^heUone^ 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Adda,  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  condderable  strength  and  im- 
portance (probably  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Adda)  even  before  the  Roman  conquest:  and  in  b.c. 
222,  held  out  for  a  conddersble  time  against  the 
consuls  Marcellus  and  Sdpio,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender  after  the  battle  of  Ckstidium.  (Pol.  ii.  34 ; 
Plut.  Marc,  6 ;  Zonar.  viii.  20 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  247  ; 
Steph.B.«.«.;  Tab.  Pent.;  Cluver.  /to/,  p.  244.) 

3.  A  third  town  of  the  name,  distingui^Jied  by  the 
epithet  of  Vatriae,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  14. 
s.  19)  as  having  been  dtuated  in  Umbria,  but  it  was 
already  destroyed  in  his  time,  and  all  due  to  ite  no. 
dtion  is  lost  [E.  H.  B.J 

ACES  ("Axiit),  a  river  of  Asia,  flowing  through 
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A  plain  surrounded  by  moontauu,  respecting  which 
A  Story  is  told  by  Herodotus  (iii.  117).  Geographers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  locality.  It  seems  to  be 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia,  £.  of  the  Caspian.  It 
is  pretty  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  Aces  of  He- 
ru^jtus  is  not  the  Indian  river  Acesines.    [P.  S.] 

ACESINES  ('A««af»^s),  a  rirer  of  Sicily,  which 
flows,  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Tauromeninm. 
Its  name  occurs  only  in  Thucydides  (iv.  25)  on 
occasion  of  the  attack  made  on  Naxos  by  the  Mes- 
senians  in  b.  c.  425  :  but  it  is  evidently  the  same 
river  which  is  called  by  Pliny  (iii.  8)  AsnrKS,  and 
by  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  4)  Aabnus.  Both  these 
writers  place  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tauromenium,  and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  river 
now  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  CcuUara^  a  con> 
siderable  stream,  which,  after  following  throughout 
its  course  the  northern  boundary  of  Aetna,  dis- 
charges itself  mto  the  sea  immediately  to  the  S.  of 
Capo  Schizdf  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos.  The 
Onobalas  of  Appian  (^.  C.  v.  109)  is  probably 
only  another  name  for  the  same  river.  Cluverius 
appears  to  be  mistaken  in  regarding  the  Fiume 
Freddo  as  the  Acesines  :  it  is  a  very  small  stream, 
while  the  CaaUara  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Sicily,  and  could  hardly  have  been  omitted  by 
Pliny.  (Cluver.  SkiL  p.  93 ;  Mannert,  voL  is.  pt 
iL  p.  284.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACESINES  (^KKwlyrit'.  Chenab:  Dionysius 
Periegetes,  v.  1138,  makes  the  i  long,  if  any  choose 
to  consider  this  an  authority),  the  chief  of  the 
five  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which  give  the 
name  of  Panjab  (i.  e.  Five  Water*)  to  the  great 
plain  of  NW.  India.  These  rivers  are  described, 
in  their  connection  with  each  other,  under  India. 
The  Acesines  was  the  second  of  them,  reckoning 
&om  the  W.,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  all 
the  rest,  retained  its  name  to  its  junction  with  the 
Indus,  in  hit.  28°  55'  N.,  long.  70°  28'  E.  Its 
Sanscrit  name  was  Chandrabhaga^  which  would 
have  been  Hellenized  into  Xeu^ipoipdyoSf  a  word  so 
like  to  'Ayipo^yoSf  or  ^AXt^ayBpo^tiiyoSf  that  the 
followers  of  Alexander  changed  the  name  to  avuid 
the  evil  omen,  the  more  so  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
disaster  which  befell  the  Macedonian  fleet  at  the 
turbulent  junctiMi  of  the  river  with  the  Hyda^pes 
(Bitter,  Erdkunde  von  Asien^  vol.  iv.  pt.  L  p.  456: 
for  other  references  see  Ikdia.)  [P.  S.] 

ACESTA.     [Seoesta.] 

ACHAEI  (*Axcuo/),  one  of  the  four  races  into 
which  the  HeUcncs  are  usually  divided.  In  the 
heroic  age  they  are  found  in  that  part  of  Thessaly 
in  which  Phthia  and  Hellas  were  situated,  and  also 
m  the  eastern  part  of  PelojMnnesus,  more  especially 
in  Argos  and  Sparta.  Argos  was  frequently  called 
the  Achaean  Argos  (^Apyos  •Axo*r#r<Ji',  Horn.  II. 
iz.  141)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pelasgian 
Aigos  in  Thessaly;  but  Sparta  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  tiie  head-quarters  of  the  Achaean  race 
in  Peloponnesus.  Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus  were 
thus  the  two  chief  abodes  of  this  people;  but 
there  were  various  traditions  respecting  their  origin, 
and  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  among  the  an- 
cients, whether  the  Thessoliaii  or  the  Peloponnesian 
Achaeans  woe  the  more  ancient.  They  were 
usually  represented  as  descendants  of  Achaeus,  the 
son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  consequently  the 
brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen.  Pausanias 
(vii.  1)  n  hted  that  Achaeus  went  back  to  Thessaly, 
and  recovered  the  domhiiuns  of  which  his  Either, 
Xuthus,  had  been  deprived;  and  then,  in  order  to 
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explaita  the  existence  of  the  Achaeans  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  adds  that  Archander  and  Architeles,  the 
SODS  of  Achaeus,  came  back  from  Phthiotis  to  Aigos, 
married  the  two  daughters  of  Danaus,  and  acquired 
such  influence  at  Aigoe  and  Sparta,  that  they  called 
the  people  Achaeans  after  their  &ther  Achaeus. 
On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  in  one  passage  says  (p. 
383),  that  Achaeus  having  fled  from  Attica,  where 
his  father  Xuthus  had  settled,  settled  in  Lace- 
daemon  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  the  name  of 
Achaeans.  In  another  passage,  however,  he  relates 
(p.  365),  that  Pelops  brought  with  him  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  PhtMotan  Achaeans,  who  settled  in 
Laoonia.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  ppusue  fur- 
ther the  variations  in  the  legends;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  that  the  Achaeans  in  Thessaly  were 
more  ancient  than  those  in  Peloponnesus,  since  all 
tradition  points  to  Thessaly  as  the  civile  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  lliere  b  a  totally  different  account, 
which  represents  the  Achaeans  as  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
It  is  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (i.  17), 
who  relates  that  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgus 
were  sons  of  Poseidon  and  Larissa;  and  that  they 
migrated  fitxm  Peloponnesus  to  Thessaly,  where 
they  divided  the  country  into  three  parte,  called 
after  them  Achaia,  Phthiotis  and  Pelasgiotis.  A 
modem  writer  is  disposed  to  accept  this  tradition  so 
&r,  as  to  assign  a  Pehtsgic  origin  to  the  Achaeans, 
though  he  regards  the  Phthiotan  Achaeans  as  more 
ancient  than  their  brethren  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Thirlwall,  Hut.  of  Greece,  voL  L  p.  109,  seq.) 
The  only  yac<  known  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
people,  which  we  can  admit  with  certainty,  is  their 
existence  as  the  predominant  race  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Pelopcamesus. 
They  are  represented  by  Homer  as  a  brave  and 
warlike  people,  and  so  distinguished  were  they  that 
he  usually  calls  the  Greeks  in  general  Achaeans  or 
Panachanns  (Uayaxatoi,  IL  ii  404,  vii.  73,  &c.). 
In  the  same  manner  Peloponnesus,  and  some- 
times the  whole  of  Greece,  is  called  by  the  poet  the 
Achaean  land.  (*Axaiti  Toio,  Horn.  IL  L  254, 
Od.  xiii.  249.)  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dcnians,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Achaeans  were  driven  out  of  Argos  and  Laconia, 
and  those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  pet>ple.  Most  of  the  ex- 
pelled Achaeans,  led  by  Tisamenus,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  proceeded  to  the  laud  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  which  was  called  simply  A^alus 
(AJ7iaA<(s)  or  the  **  Coast,"  and  was  inhabited  by 
lonions.  The  latter  were  defeated  by  the  Achaeans 
and  crossed  over  to  Attica  and  Asia  Minor,  leading 
their  country  to  their  conquerors,  fixnn  whom  it  was 
henceforth  called  Achaia.  (Strab.  p.  383;  Paus. 
vii.  1;  Pol.  ii.  41;  comp.  Herod,  i.  145.)  The 
further  history  of  the  Achaeans  is  given  under 
Achaia.  The  Achaeans  founded  sex'etal  colonics, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  Cruton  and 
Syboris.     [Croton;  Sybahis.] 

ACHAT  A  ('Axofa,  Ion.  'Ax«u/ij:  Eth.  *Axat6t, 
AchaeuSj  Achlvus,yefn.  and  adj.  *i^x^^^i  Acliai;is, 
Achais:  Adj.  ^Axaut^fy  Achaicus,  Achiiius).  1. 
A  district  in  the  S.  of  Thesksjily,  in  which  Phthia 
and  Hellas  were  situated.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  abode  of  the  Achaeans,  who  were  hence 
called  Phthiotan  Achaeans  ('Axatoi  oi  ^^iwroi)  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Achaeans  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. [For  details  see  Aciiael]  It  was 
from  this  ])ait  of  Thessaly  that  Achilles  came,  and 
Iloiucr  hays  that   the  subjects  uf  this  hero  were 
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c«Ikd  Mjnnidons,  and  UeUenes,  and  Achaeans. 
{IL  sL  684.)  This  district  continaed  to  retain  the 
»me  of  Acfaaia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (viL  173, 
197),  and  the  iDhid>itantB  of  Phthia  were  called 
Phthiotan  Achaeans  till  a  still  later  period.  (Thnc. 
viii.  3.)  An  account  of  this  part  of  Thessaljr  is 
eiv^ea  nnder  Thessaua. 

2.  OriginaUj  called  Aeoialus  or  Abgialkia 
{AtytaXds,  Atyid\*ia,  Horn.  //.  il.  575;  Paus.  vii. 
I.  §  1 ;  Strah.  p.  383),  that  is,  "  the  Coast,"  a 
jswinee  in  the  N.  of  Peloponnesus,  extended  alon^ 
the  Gjrinthian  galf  from  Uie  river  Larissns,  a  little 
&  of  the  promontory  Araxns,  which  separated  it 
from  Ells,  to  the  river  Sjrthas,  whidi  separated  it 
frufn  Sicjonia.  C)n  the  S.  it  was  bordered  by  Ar- 
cadia, and  on  the  SW.  by  Elis.  Its  greatest  length 
ftiuog  the  coast  is  abont  65  English  miles:  its 
breadth  from  about  12  to  20  miles.  Its  area  was 
probably  about  650  square  miles.  Achaia  is  thus 
ufljy  a  narrow  slip  of  country,  lying  upon  the  slope 
uf  the  northern  range  of  Arcadia,  through  which 
are  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  by  which  alone  Achaia 
can  be  invaded  from  the  south.  From  this  moun- 
tain range  descend  numerous  ridges  running  down 
into  the  sea,  or  separated  from  it  by  narrow  levels. 
The  plains  on  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  these  moun- 
tains and  the  rallies  between  thom  are  generally 
very  fertUe.  At  the  present  day  cultivation  ends 
with  the  plain  of  Patra,  and  the  whole  of  the  westt- 
em  part  of  Achaia  is  forest  or  pasture.  The  plains 
are  drained  bynumotms  streams;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  proadmity  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  the 
eooise  of  these  torrents  is  necessarily  short,  and 
most  of  them  are  dry  in  summer.  The  coast  is 
generally  low,  and  deficient  in  good  harbours. 
Cokaid  Leake  remarks,  that  the  levd  along  the 
ooast  of  Achaia  **  appears  to  have  been  ^>nned  in  the 
eourse  of  a^es  by  the  soil  deposited  by  the  torrents 
which  desonid  frx>m  the  lofty  mountains  that  rise 
immediately  at  the  back  of  the  plains.  Wherever 
the  rivers  are  largest,  the  plams  are  most  extensive, 
and  each  ri>'er  has  its  correspondent  promontory 
pmportiooed  in  like  manner  to  its  volume.  These 
promantoriea  are  in  general  nearly  opposite  to  the 
openings  at  which  the  rivers  emerge  from  the 
mountains."    {Pelopomtesiaea,  p.  390.) 

The  highest  mountain  in  Achaia  is  situated  be- 
hind Patrae  ;  it  is  called  MoNS  Panachaicub 
by  Polybfus,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  Scio- 
Ssaa  of  Pliny  (t6  XIovaxuK^i'  6poSf  Pol.  v.  30  ; 
Phn.  iv.  6:  Voidkia).  It  is  6322  English  feet  in 
height  (Leake,  TrctveU  mMorea^  vol.  ii.  p.  138, 
PetopotmegtacOf  p.  204.)  There  are  three  conspi- 
rooos  iwomontaries  on  the  coast.  1.  Drepakum 
{ApnoMOT'.  C.  Dkrtpano)y  the  most  northerly 
ptjint  in  Pebpoimesus,  is  confounded  by  Strabo  with 
the  nnghbourxng  promontcnry  of  Rhicun,  but  it  is 
the  Vm  sandy  point  4  miles  eastward  of  the  latter. 
Its  name  is  connected  by  Pausanias  with  the  sickle 
of  Crontss;  but  we  know  that  this  name  was  often 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  low  sandy  promontories, 
which  assume  the  form  of  a  Zpiitayoy^  or  sickle. 
(Strab.  p.  335  ;  Paus.  vii.  23.  §.  4 ;  LeiJce,  Morea, 
n>L  iil  p.  415.)  2.  Rhium  (  PIov:  Castle  of  the 
Morax)f  4  miles  westward  of  Drepanum,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  opposite  the  promontory  of  Antir- 
RHiDif,  sometimes  also  called  Rhium  ('Arr(^<oc: 
Cattle  of  RutmLt)^  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and 
Locris.  In  order  tc  distinguish  them  from  &ich 
other  the  fonner  was  calif  J  th  'Axa^it^f,  and  the 
ktter  rh  Ho\vKpucdi>   fmn  its  vicinity  to  the  town 
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of  Molycreium.  These  two  promontories  formed 
the  ontnmce  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  bi^eadth 
of  the  strait  is  stated  both  by  Dodwell  and  Leake 
to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  the  ancient 
writers  make  the  distance  less.  Thucydides  makes 
it  7  stadia,  Strabo  5  stadia,  and  Phny  nearly  a 
Roman  mile.  On  the  promontory  of  Rhium  there 
was  a  temple  of  Poseidon.  (Thuc.  il.  86 ;  Strab. 
pp.  335,  336;  Plm.  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Dod- 
well, Clauical  Tour^  vol.  i.  p.  126;  Leake,  Morta^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  3.  Araxus  ("Apa^oy;  Kalogria% 
W.  of  Dyme,  formerly  the  boundary  between  Achaia 
and  Elis,  but  the  confines  were  afterwards  extended 
to  the  river  Larissus.  (Pol.  iv.  65;  Strab.  pp.  335, 
336;  Pans.  vi.  26.  §  10.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rivers  of  Achaia 
fincMn  E.  to  W.  Of  these  the  only  two  of  any  im- 
portance  are  the  Crathis  (No.  3)  and  the  Peirus 
(No.  14).  1.  Sytuas,  or  Sys  (2v0a5,  2vs),  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  Sicyonia. 
We  may  infer  that  this  river  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Sicyon,  from  the  statement  of  Pausanias, 
that  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  there  was  a  procession 
of  children  from  Sicyon  to  the  Sythas,  and  back 
again  to  die  city.  (Paus.  iL  7.  §  8,  ii.  12.  §  2, 
vii.  27.  §  12;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  4;  comp.  Leake, 
Moreaj  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  Pdoponnesiaca,  p.  403.) 
2.  Crius  (KpiiJs),  rising  in  the  mountains  above 
Pellene,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  W.  of 
Aegciia.  (Pans.  viL  27.  §  11.)  3.  Crathis 
(Kpatfir :  AkraUi)^  rising  in  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near 
Aegae.  It  is  described  as  ifWoos,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  streams  in  Achaia,  which  were 
mostly  dry  in  summer,  as  stated  above.  The  Styx, 
which  rises  in  the  Arcadian  mountain  cf  Aroania, 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Crathis.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Cal- 
lim.  tn  Jov,  26;  Strab.  p.  386;  Paus.  vii.  25. 
§  11,  viii.  15.  §§  8,  9,  viii.  18.  §  4;  Leake,  iforea, 
vol  iii.  pi>.  394,  407.)  4.  Buraiccs  (s-oro^f 
Boty»aXk<$5:  river  of  Kalavryta,  or  river  of  Bura), 
rising  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  £.  of 
Bura.  It  appears  from  Strabo  that  its  proper  name 
was  Erasmus.  (Pans.  vii.  25.  §  10;  Strab.  p.  371 ; 
Leake,  /.  c.)  5.  Cbrynites  (K(piw/ri}f:  Bok- 
huid),  flowing  from  the  mountain  Ceryneia,  in 
Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  probably  E.  of 
Helice.  (Patis.  vii.  25.  §  5;  Leake,  /.  c.)  6. 
Seijnus  (XtKtvovs :  river  of  VosHtzd)^  flowing  into 
the  sea  between  Helice  and  Aegium.  Strabo  erro- 
neously describes  it  as  flowing  through  A^ium. 
(Paus.  vii.  24.  §  5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Leake,  /.  c.) 
7,  8.  MEOANrrAS  (M«7av/ras)  and  Phoenix 
(^iyi{),  both  falling  into  the  sea  W.  of  A^um. 
(Paus.  vii.  23.  §  5.)  9.  Bouhaeus  (BoAirauos), 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  E.  of  the  promontory 
Drepanom,  so  called  from  an  ancient  town  Bolina, 
which  had  di5iu)pcared  in  the  time  of  Pau.sanias. 
(Paus.  vii.  24.  §  4.)  10.  Sblemnus  (S^Ac/uras), 
flowing  into  the  sea  between  the  prcxnontories  Dre- 
panum and  Rhium,  a  little  £.  of  Argyra.  (Paus. 
vii.  23.  §  1.)  11,  12.  Charaorus  (XctpaSpot: 
river  of  Vdvitzf)  niad  Meiuchi^  (^Mtl\ixos:  river 
of  ^kena\  both  falling  into  the  sea  between  the 

romontory   Rhium  and  Patrae.     (Pans.   vii.  22. 
11,  vii.   19.  §  9,  20.  §    1.)      13.    Glaucus 

r\avKos  :  Lefhij  or  Lafka\  falling  into  the  sea, 

a  little  S.  of  Patrae.     (Paus.  vii.  18.  §  2;  Leake, 

vol.  ii.  p.  123.)      14.  Peirus  ijltipot :   Kame- 

j  nUzd)f  also  called  Achclous,  falling  into  the  sea 

near  Olenus.     This  river  was  mentioned  by  Hcsiod 
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onier  the  name  of  Peinis,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo. 
It  is  described  by  Leake  as  wide  and  deep  in  the 
latter  end  of  Febroaiy,  although  no  nun  bad  fallen 
for  some  weeks.  Into  the  Peirus  flowed  the  Teu- 
theas  (Tevtfcos),  which  in  its  turn  received  the 
Gauoon.  The  Peims  flowed  past  Pharae,  where  it 
was  called  Pienis(n/cpo«),  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  called  it  bj  the  former  name.  (Strab.  p.  342; 
Herod,  i.  145;  Pans.  vii.  18.  §  I,  22.  §  1 ;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  Strabo  in  another  passage  calls  it 
Melas  *M4\af)^  but  the  reading  is  prolmbljr  cor- 
rupt. Dion  jsins  Peri^etes  mentions  the  Melas  along 
with  the  Crathis  among  the  rivers  flowing  from  Mt 
Erymanthus.  (Strab.  p.  386;  Dionys.  416.)  15. 
Labisus  {Adpurot ;  Mono),  forming  the  boundary 
between  Achaia  and  £lis,  rising  in  Mt.  Scollis, 
and  fidling  into  the  sea  30  stadia  from  Dyme. 
(Pans.  vii.  17.  §  5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Liv.  xxvii.31.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Achaia  are  said  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  were  called  A^ialeis 
(AfytoXcis),  or  the  "  Coast-Men/*  from  Aegialus, 
the  andent  name  of  the  oonntiy,  though  some 
writers  sought  a  mythical  origin  for  the  name,  and 
derived  it  from  Aegialeus,  king  of  Kcyonia.  (Herod, 
vii.  94;  Paus.  vii.  1.)  The  lonians  subsequently 
settled  in  the  country.  According  to  the  mythical 
accounti  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  crossed  over  from 
Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  concluded  an  al- 
liance with  Selinus,  the  king  of  the  country,  married 
his  daughter  Helice,  and  suc^eded  him  on  tiie  throne. 
From  this  time  the  land  was  called  Ionia,  and  the  in- 
habitants lonians  or  A^^alian  lonians.  The  lonians 
remained  in  possession  of  the  coantzy  till  the  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  when  the  Achaeans, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Argos  andLacedaemon  by 
the  invaders,  marched  against  the  lonians  in  ordsr 
to  obtain  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the  country 
of  the  latter  Under  the  command  of  their  king 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  they  defeated  the 
lonians  in  battle.  The  latter  shut  themselves  up  in 
Helice,  where  they  sustained  a  siege  for  a  time,  but 
they  finally  quitted  the  country  and  sought  refuge 
in  Attica.  The  Achaeans  thus  became  masters  of 
the  oountiy,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
them  Achaia.  (Herod.  1.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41;  Paus. 
vii.  I ;  Strab.  p.  383.)  This  is  the  common  legend, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  Homw  takes  no  no- 
tice of  lonians  on  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  on  the  contrary,  the  catalogue  in  the 
Iliad  distinctly  includes  this  territory  under  the  do- 
minions of  Agamemnon.  Hence  there  seems  reastm 
for  qnestioning  the  occupation  of  northern  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  lonians  and  their  expulsion  from  it  by 
Tisamenus;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  histo- 
rical Achaeans  in  the  north  part  of  Pelopounesns  are 
a  small  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  Achaean  popu- 
lation once  distributed  through  the  whole  peninsula. 
(Grote,  Hutory  of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  lonians  are  said  to  have  dwelt  m  villages, 
and  the  cities  in  the  country  to  have  been  first  built 
by  the  Achaeans.  Several  of  these  villages  were 
united  to  form  a  town  ;  thus  Patrae  was  formed  by 
an  union  of  neven  villages,  Dyme  of  eight,  and 
A^oin  also  of  seven  (h*  eight.  The  Achaeans  pos- 
sessed twelve  cities,  the  territory  of  each  of  which 
was  divided  into  seven  or  eight  demi.  (Strab.  p. 
386.)  This  number  of  12  is  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  lonians,  who  were  divided  into 
12  parts  (/i^pca),  when  they  occupied  the  country, 
nod  who  aooordiiigly  refused  to  allow  of  more  than 
twelve  cities  in  their  league.     Although  there  are 
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good  reasons  for  believing  that  there  were  toon  than 
twelve  independent  cities  in  Achaia  (Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greecey  vol.  ii.  p.  614),  yet  the  andent  writers  al- 
ways recognize  only  12,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  established  number  of  the  oonfede- 
ration.  These  cities  continued  to  be  governed  by  the 
descendants  of  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygns,  after 
whose  death  they  abolished  the  kingly  rule  said  es- 
tablished a  democracy.  Each  of  the  cities  fiirmed  « 
separate  republic,  but  were  united  together  by  pe- 
riodical sacrifices  and  festivals,  where  they  arranged 
their  disputes  and  settled  their  common  conoema. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  145)  the  twelve  dties 
were  Pellene,  Aegeira,  A^ae,  Bura,  Hdice,  Aegium, 
Rhypes,  Patreis  (ae),  Phareis  (ae),  Olenus,  Dyme, 
Tritaeeis  (Tritaea).  This  Ust  is  ooped  by  Straho 
(pp.  385,  386)  ;  but  it  appears  fixxn  the  list  in 
Polybius  (ii.  41),  that  Leontium  and  Geiyneia  were 
afterwards  substituted  in  the  place  of  Rhypes  and 
Aegae,  which  had  fidlen  into  decay.  Pausaniaa  (viL 
6. 1  1)  retains  both  Rhypes  and  Aegae,  and  substi- 
tutes Ceryneia  for  Patrae;  but  his  authority  is  of  no 
value  in  opposition  to  Pdybius.  The  bond  of  union 
between  these  cities  was  very  loose,  and  their  connec- 
tion was  oi  a  religions  rather  than  of  a  political 
nature.  Thns  we  find  them  sometimes  acting  quite 
independently  of  one  another.  Pellene  alone  joined 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  oommenconent  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  while  the  rest  remained  neutral; 
and  at  a  later  period  of  the  war  Patrae  alone  es- 
poused the  Athenian  cause.  (Thuc.  ii.  9,  v.  52.) 
Their  original  place  of  meeting  was  at  Hdice,  where 
they  offered  a  common  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  place ;  but  after  this  city  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea  in  b.  o.  373  [HBUcs^y 
they  transferred  their  meetings  to  Aegium,  where 
they  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Homagyrius,  or  Horoarins, 
and  to  the  Panachaean  Demeter.  (Pans.  viL  24; 
Pol.  V.  94.) 

The  Achaeans  are  rarely  mentioned  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history.  Beiug  eqnallj 
unconnected  with  the  great  Ionian  and  Done  races, 
they  kept  aloof  for  the  most  part  from  the  struggles 
between  the  Greek  states,  and  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed a  state  of  almost  uninterrupted  prospoity  down 
to  the  time  of  Philip.  They  did  not  assist  the  other 
Greeks  in  repelHng  the  Persians.  In  b.  c.  454  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  but  the  latter 
were  obliged  to  surrender  Achaia  in  the  truce  for 
thirty  years,  which  they  concluded  with  Sparta  and 
her  allies  in  b.  c.  445.  (Thuc.  i.  Ill,  115.)  In 
the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  joined  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  probably  very  reluctantly. 
(Thuc  IL  9.)  They  retauied,  however,  a  high  cha- 
racter among  the  other  Greeks,  and  were  esteemed 
on  account  of  their  sincerity  and  good  fiiith.  So 
highly  were  they  valued,  that  at  on  early  ago  some 
of  the  powerful  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  ap^ed  for 
their  mediation  and  adopted  their  institutions,  and 
at  a  later  time  they  were  chosen  by  the  Spartana  and 
Thebans  as  arbiters  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
(Pd.  iL  39.)  The  first  great  blow  which  the 
Achaeans  experienced  was  at  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
nda  (b.  o.  338),  when  they  fought  with  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians  against  Philip  and  lost  some  of 
their  bravest  citizens.  Eight  years  afterwards  (b.  c 
330)  all  the  Achaean  towns,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellene,  joined  the  Spartans  in  the  cause  of  Grecian 
freedom,  and  shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Man- 
tin^,  in  which  Agis  fell.  This  severe  blow  left 
them  so  prostrate  that  they  were  unable  to  render 
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to  the  ooofederate  Greeks  in  the  L»- 
after  the  death  of  Aleaumder.  (Paos.  vii. 
Bat  tliexr  independent  epirit  had  awakened  the 
of  the  Macedonian  rolers,  and  Demetrius, 
Casaaader,  and  Antigonoa  Gooatas  placed  garriaans 
io  their  citaea,  or  held  poeeeesion  of  them  bj  means 
of  tTxants.  Soch  a  state  of  things  at  length  be- 
came inaapportable,  and  the  commotions  in  Maoe- 
dooia,  which  followed  the  death  of  Ljrsimachus  (b.  c. 
S61),  affivded  them  a  fiiToanble  opportunity  for 
throwii^  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors;  and  the 
fi*"K«i»  inraaioD  wluch  sbrartly  followed  effectually 
laeweuijeil  the  Maoedoiuans  from  interfering  in  the 
a&irs  of  the  Pefepannesus.  Patnie  and  Djim  were 
the  first  two  cities  which  expelled  the  Macedonians. 
Their  ***w»rio  was  speedily  followed  by  Tritaea 
S2kd  Pharae  ;  and  these  four  towns  now  resolved  to 
raaew  the  ancient  League.  The  date  of  this 
e«cnt  was  B.  c  280.  five  years  afterwards  (b.  o. 
275)  tbey  were  joined  by  Aeginm  and  Bura,  and 
the  ^r.rMn«ir«  of  the  former  dty  was  the  more  im- 
portant, aa  It  had  been  the  regiilar  place  of  meeting 
af  the  earlier  League  sfter  the  destruction  of  Helice, 
as  has  been  aheady  related.  The  main  principles  of 
the  eoBstitntaon  of  the  new  League  were  nowfiaed^aud 
a  oalomn  was  erected  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
ouilederate  towns.  Almost  immediately  afterwaids 
Ceryueia  was  added  to  the  League.  There  were  now 
only  three  remaining  cities  of  the  andcut  League, 
which  had  not  joined  the  new  confederation,  namely, 
Leootium,  Aq;ei^^  and  PeUene;  for  Helice  had  been 
swalkwed  up  by  the  sea,  and  Olenus  was  soon  after- 
wards abandoned  by  its  inhabitanta.  The  three  cities 
mmntitm*^  abors  soott  sAerwards  united  themselves 
to  the  League,  which  thus  oonaiiitod  of  ten  cities. 
^Pol.  iL  41 :  Sttab.  p.  384;  Pans.  vii.  18.  §  1.) 

The  Achaean  Loigue   thus  renewed  eventually 

became  the  most  powerful  political  body  in  Greece  ; 

and  it  happened  by  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 

peofde,  who  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the 

heroic  age,  but  who  had  almost  disappeared  from 

history   for  sercral  centuries,  again  became  the 

greatest  among  the  Greek  states  in  the  last  days 

of  the  nation's  independence.    An  account  of  the 

constitntian  of  this  League  is  given  in  the  Dictionaxy 

of  Antiquities  (art.  Ach4Micttm  Foediui),  and  it  is 

therefore  only  necessary  to  give  here  a  brief  re- 

capitulatian  of  its  fundamental  laws.    The  great 

object  of  the  new  League  was  to  efiect  a  much 

ckxMr  political  union  than  had  existed  in  the  former 

one.     No  city  was  allowed  to  make  peace  or  war  or 

to  treat  with  any  foreign  power  apart  from  the  entire 

nation,  although  each  was  allowed  the  undisturbed 

control  of  its  internal  affiurs.     Tins  sovereign  power 

resided  in  the  federal  assembly  (ai^Mi3ot,  ixKAjivia, 

avi48p«or)  which  was  held  twice  a  year  originally 

at  Asgiani,  afterwards  at  Corinth  or  other  plaoea, 

though  extnordinaxy  meetings  might  be  convened 

by  the  officers  of  the  League  either  at  Aegium  or 

elsewhere.    At  all  these  meetings,  every  Achaean, 

who  had  attained  the  age  of  80,  was  sllowed  to 

speak ;  but  questions  wers  not  decided  by  an  ab- 

•olnte  majori^  of  the  citizens,  but  by  a  majority  of 

the  cities,  which  were  members  of  the  League.     Li 

addition  to  the  general  assembly  there  was  a  Council 

(/SevA^),  which  previously  decided  upon  the  ques- 

tieos  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly. 

The  principal  officers  of  the  League  were:    1.  The 

Shvttjfmg  or  general  (2rpanf7tfs),whoae  duties  were 

partly  miHtaiy  and  partly  dril,  and  who  was  the 

acknowledged  head  of  the  oonfederBcy.    For  the 
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fint  25  ycaiB  there  were  two  Stratcgi ;  bti  at  tbk- 
end  of  that  time  (b.c.  255)  only  one  was  appointed 
Marcus  of  Cei^iieia  was  the  first  who  held  the  sole 
office.  (Pol.  ii.  43 ;  8trab.  p.  386.)  It  was  pro- 
baUy  at  this  time  that  an  Hipparchue  (Jwrrapxot) 
or  commander  of  the  cavalry  was  then  first  appointed 
in  place  of  the  Strategus,  whose  office  had  bocn 
abolished.  We  also  read  of  an  Under-Strat^us 
(iwo<rrp€eniy6s)f  but  we  have  no  account  of  the 
extent  of  his  powers  or  of  the  relation  in  which  be 
stood  to  the  chief  Strategus.  2.  A  Secretary  oj 
State(yp<»fAfiartvsy  3.  Ten  Dtmkurgi  (Jhipuovpyoi), 
who  formed  a  kind  of  permanent  committee,  and 
who  probably  reprosmted  at  first  the  10  Achaean 
cities,  of  whidi  the  League  conidsted.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Demiuigi,  however,  was  not  increased, 
when  new  cities  were  subsequently  added  to  the 
League.  All  these  officers  were  elected  for  one 
year  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  sssemUy,  and  the 
Strat^us  was  not  eligible  for  re-election  till  a  year 
had  elapsed  after  the  expiration  of  his  office.  If  the 
Strategus  died  under  tiie  period  ol  his  office,  his 
pkoe  was  filled  up  by  his  predecessor,  until  the 
time  for  the  new  elections  arrived. 

It  remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch  oi  the  history  of 
the  League.  At  the  time  of  its  revival  its  numbers 
were  so  inooDsiderable,  that  the  collective  population 
of  the  confederate  states  wss  scarcely  equal  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  single  city  according  to  Plutarch. 
(Arai.  9)  Its  greatness  may  be  traced  to  its  con- 
nection with  Aratus.  Up  to  this  time  the  League 
was  confined  to  the  Achaean  cities,  and  the  idea 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  incor* 
porating  foreign  cities  with  it.  But  when  Aratus 
had  delivered  his  native  ci^  Sicyun  firom  its  tyrant, 
and  had  persuaded  his  fellow-citizens  to  unite  them- 
selves to  the  League  (b.c.  251),  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  latter.  Aratus,  although  only  20 
years  of  sge,  became  the  soul  of  the  League.  The 
great  object  of  his  policy  waa  to  liberate  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  cities  firom  their  tyrants,  who  were  all 
more  or  less  dependent  upota  Macedonia,  and  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  League ;  and  under  his 
able  management  the  confederacy  constantly  re> 
ceived  fipesh  accessions.  Antigonns  Gonatas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  his  successor  Demetrius  II.,  used 
every  efibrt  to  crush  the  growing  power  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  they  were  supported  in  their  eflMs 
by  the  Aetolians,  who  were  equally  jealous  of  the 
confederacy.  Aratus  however  triumphed  over  their 
opposition,  and  for  many  yean  the  League  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  succemiion  o(  prosperity.  In  b.  c. 
243  Aratus  surprised  Corinth,  expelled  the  tyrant, 
and  united  this  important  city  to  the  League.  The 
neighbouring  cities  of  Megsra,  Troezen,  and  Epi- 
daurus  followed  the  examjde  thus  set  them,  and 
joined  the  Lesgue  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
A  few  yean  af^arwards,  probably  in  b.  c.  239,  Mega- 
lopolis also  became  a  member  of  the  League ;  and 
in  B.C.  236  it  received  the  accession  of  the  powerful 
city  of  Argos.  It  now  soemed  to  Aratus  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  whole  of  Pelq)onnesus 
might  be  annexed  to  the  League,  but  he  experienced 
a  for  more  formidable  opposition  from  Sparta  than  he 
had  anticipated.  Cleomenes  III.,  who  had  hitely  as- 
oended  the  Spartan  throne,  was  a  man  of  energy ;  and 
his  military  abilities  proved  to  be  fiir  superior  to  those 
of  Aratus.  Keither  he  nor  the  Spartan  government 
was  disposed  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
Achaesn  towns ;  and  accordingly  when  Aratus  at- 
tempted to  obtain  possession  of  Orchomeuus,  T«%ea, 
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■nd  Hantinda,  which  had  jcnned  the  Aetolian  League 
and  had  been  ceded  by  the  kttcr  to  the  Spartans, 
war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  the  Achaean 
I^eague,  B.C.  227.  In  this  war,  called  by  Polybios 
the  Cleomenic  war,  the  Achaeans  were  defeated  in 
several  battles  and  lost  boom  important  places ;  and 
so  nnsacoessfol  had  they  been,  that  they  at  length 
resolved  to  form  a  coalition  or  alliance  with  Sparta, 
acknowledging  Cleomen^  as  their  chief.  Aratns 
was  unable  to  brook  this  hamiliation,  and  in  an  evil 
hoar  applied  to  AntigonTis  Doson  for  help,  thos 
undoing  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  making  the 
Achaean  cities  again  dependent  npon  Macedonia. 
Antigonos  willingly  promised  his  assistance;  and 
the'n^otiations  with  Clemcnes  were  brokoi  off,  B.C. 
224.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  defeat 
of  Gleomenes  by  Antigonus  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sellasia,  B.C.  221.  Cleomenes  immediately  left  the 
country  and  sailed  away  to  Egypt.  Antigonus  thus 
uecame  master  of  Sparta ;  but  he  did  not  annex  it 
to  the  Achaean  League,  ss  it  was  no  part  of  his 
policy  to  aggrandize  the  latter. 

The  next  war,  in  which  the  Achaeans  were  en- 
gaged, again  witnessed  their  humiliation  and  de- 
pendence upon  Macedonia.  In  B.C.  220  commenced 
the  Social  war,  as  it  is  usually  called.  The  Aetolians 
invaded  Peloponnesus  and  defeated  the  Achaeans, 
whereupon  Aratus  applied  for  aid  to  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  Antigonus  on  the  Macedo- 
nian throne.  The  young  monarcli  conducted  the 
war  with  striking  ability  and  success;  and  the 
Aetolians  having  become  weaiy  of  the  contest  were 
glad  to  c(mclude  a  peace  in  B.C.  217.  The  Achaeans 
now  remained  at  peace  for  some  years ;  but  they  had 
lost  the  proud  pre-eminence  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed, and  had  become  little  better  than  the  vassals 
of  Macedonia.  But  the  influence  of  Aratus  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Philip,  and  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  his  death  (e.c.  213)  was  occasioned  by  a  slow 
poison  administered  by  the  king's  order.  The  re- 
generation of  the  League  was  due  to  Philopoemen, 
one  of  the  few  great  men  produced  in  the  latter  days 
of  Grecian  independence.  He  introduced  great 
reforms  in  the  organization  of  the  Achaean  army, 
and  accustomed  them  to  the  tactics  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  to  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx.  By 
the  ascendancy  of  his  genius  and  character,  he 
acquired  great  influence  over  his  countrymen,  and 
breathed  into  them  a  martial  spirit.  By  these  means 
he  enabled  them  to  flght  their  own  cause,  and 
rendered  them  to  some  extent  independent  of  Mace- 
donia. His  defeat  of  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta 
(B.C. 208),  both  established  his  own  reputation, 
and  caused  the  Achaean  arms  again  to  be  rei^pected 
in  Greece.  In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  the  Achaeans  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
former,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
republic,  b.  c.  198.  About  this  time,  and  for  several 
subsequent  years,  the  Achaeans  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Machani- 
das as  tyrant  of  Sparta.  Nabis  was  slain  by  some 
Aetolians  in  b.  c.  192  ;  whereupon  Philopoemen 
hastened  to  Sparta  and  induced  the  city  to  join  tlie 
League.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  191)  the 
Messenians  and  the  Eleans  also  joined  the  League. 
Thus  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  was  at  length  an- 
nexed to  the  League;  but  its  independence  was 
now  little  more  than  nominal,  and  its  ocmduct  and 
proceedings  were  regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Roman  senate.  When  the  Achaeans 
Doder  Philopoemen  ventured  to  punish  Sparta  in 
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B.  c.  188  by  razing  the  fortiflcations  of  the  city  anct 
abolishing  the  lavrs  of  Lycuigus,  their  conduct  waa 
severely  censured  by  the  soiate ;  and  every  succeed- 
ing transaction  between  the  League  and  the  senate 
showed  still  more  clearly  the  subject  condition  nf  the 
Achaeans.  The  Ramans,  however,  still  acknow- 
ledged in  name  the  independence  of  the  Adiaeans ; 
and  the  more  patriotic  part  of  the  nation  continued 
to  offer  a  constitutional  resistance  to  all  the  Roman 
encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  League, 
whenever  this  could  be  done  without  affording  the 
Romans  any  pretext  fer  war.  At  the  head  of  this 
party  was  Philopoemen,  and  after  his  death,  Ly- 
cortas.  Xenon,  and  Polybins.  Callicrates  on  the 
other  hand  vras  at  the  head  of  another  party,  which 
counselled  a  servile  submission  to  the  senate,  and 
sought  to  obtain  aggrandizement  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  country.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  his 
political  opponents,  Callicrates,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  by  the  Romans,  drew  up  a  list  of  1000 
Achaeans,  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  nation, 
whom  the  Romans  carried  off  to  Italy  (b.c.  167) 
mider  the  pretext  of  their  having  afforded  help  to 
Perseus.  The  Romans  never  brought  these  prisoners 
to  trial,  but  kept  them  in  the  towns  of  Italy ;  and 
it  was  not  till  idfter  the  lapse  of  17  years,  and  when 
their  number  was  reduced  to  300,  that  the  senate 
gave  them  permission  to  retnm  to  Greece.  Amucg 
those  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  oountiy,  tliere 
were  some  men  of  prudence  and  ability,  like  the 
historian  Polybius ;  but  there  were  others  of  weak 
judgment  and  violent  passions,  who  had  been  exas- 
perated by  their  long  and  uiynst  confinemoit,  and 
who  now  madly  urged  their  oountiy  into  a  war  vdih 
Rome.  A  dispute  having  arisen  between  Sparta  and 
the  League,  the  senate  sent  an  embassy  into  Greece 
in  B.  c.  147,  and  required  that  Sparta,  Corintli, 
Argos,  and  other  cities  should  be  severed  from  the 
heagaej  thus  reducing  it  almost  to  its  original  con- 
dition when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  towns. 
This  demand  was  received  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, and  Critolaus,  who  was  their  general,  used 
every  effort  to  inflanie  the  passions  of  the  people 
against  the  Ronuins.  Through  his  influence  the 
Achaeans  resolved  to  resist  the  Romans,  and  declared 
war  against  Spaita.  This  was  equlvident  to  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Rome  itself,  and  vras  so 
understood  by  both  parties.  In  the  spring  of  146 
Critolaus  marched  northwards  through  Boeotia  into 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  but  retreated  on  Uie  approadi  of 
Metellus,  who  advanced  against  him  from  Mace- 
donia. He  was,  however,  overtaken  by  Metdlns 
near  Scarphea,  a  little  S.  of  Thermopylae ;  his  ferces 
were  put  to  the  rout,  and  he  himself  was  never  heard 
of  after  the  battle.  Metellus  followed  the  fugitives 
to  Corinth.  Diaeus,  who  had  succeeded  Callicrates 
in  the  office  of  General,  resolved  to  continue  the 
contest,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
war  and  knew  that  he  had  no  hope  of  pardon  from 
the  R<Hnans.  Meantime  the  ccmsul  Mummius  ar- 
rived at  the  Isthmus  as  the  successor  of  Metellus. 
Encouraged  by  some  trifling  success  against  the 
Roman  outposts,  Diaeus  ventured  to  ofl^  bottle  to 
the  Romans.  The  Achaeans  were  eaaly  defeated  and 
Corinth  surrendered  without  a  blow.  Signal  ven- 
geance was  taken  upon  the  uniortnnate  dty.  Tho 
men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  vromen  and  children 
were  reserved  as  slaves:  and  after  the  dty  hxA 
been  stript  of  all  its  treasures  and  works  of  art,  its 
buildings  were  committed  to  the  flamca,  b.  c 
146.   [CoRUiTHUs.]     Thus  perished  the  Achaean 
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i,  usd  with  it  the  indepeodenoe  of  Greece ; 
bat  the  recollection  of  the  Achaean  power  waa  perpe- 
tttsted  by  the  name  of  Achaia,  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  aoath  of  Greece,  when  th^  fonned  it  into 
a  province.    (Pans.  tIL  16,  snb  fin.) 

The  histcMcy  of  the  Achaean  League  has  been 
ti«ated  with  ahtlitj  bj  sereral  modem  writers.  The 
best  works  on  the  subject  are:  —  Helwing,  Ges- 
ckichte  des  AckaUchen  Bundet^  Lemgo,  1829  ; 
Schoni,  GetddcMie  Griechenland't  tfon  der  EnUte- 
kimg  des  Aetoi.  und  Achiiiscfien  Bundes  bis  €m/ 
die  Zerstortmg  Corwths,  Bonn,  1833  ;  Flathe's 
Gesckichte  Mocedoniens^  vol.  ii.,  LeifME.  1832;  Mer- 
leker,  Aekaicorum  LUbri  IJI.^  Dannst.  1837  ; 
BrandstXter,  Getch.  dea  Aetolischen  LandeSy  Volket 
mtd  Bundetj  Berlin,  1844;  Drojben,  HeUenismut, 
voL  iL,  Hambnig,  1843  ;  Thiriwall,  Eistory  of 
Grteet,  toL  riii. 

The  fallowing  is  a  liKt  of  the  towns  of  Achaia 
from  E.  to  W. :  Pellemk,  with  its  harbour  Aristo- 
nantae,  and  its  dependent  fortresses  Olums  and 
Gonoessa,  or  Donussa :  Aegbira,  with  its  fortress 
PheDoe  :  Aegae  :  Bura  :  Cekynexa  :  Heuce: 
Akoium,  with  the  dependent  places  Lenctnun  and 
Erinemn :  the  harbour  of  Pasormus  between  the  pro* 
mcoitories  of  Drepanom  and  Rhium :  Patsab,  with 
the  dependent  places  Boline  and  Argyra :  Olencs 
with  the  dependent  places  Peirae  and  Euxyteiae  : 
DwE,  with  the  dependent  places  Teichos,  Heca- 
toinbaeon  and  Langon.  In  the  interior  Pharae: 
Lkomtium:  Tritaea.  The  following  towns,  of 
wliich  the  sites  are  anknown,  are  mentioned  only  by 
Ste{^anns  Byzantinns :  Acarra  ^Axo^^a):  Alos 
^AAof )  :  Anaoe  ('Aj-dLnj)  :  Ascheion  fAcrxew) : 
Azoins  (  ACbotos)  :  Pelbi  (HcAAa)  :  Phaestus 
(♦oMTTiSt):  PoUtfaa  (noA/rfra):  Psophis  (Ycm^Is): 
Scdis  (Xr^Ais) :  Tame  (Tdpyri) :  Teneinm  (T^ 
rfior):  ThriQs  (Bptovs%  which  first  belonged  to 
Achna,  afterwards  to  Elis,  and  lay  near  Patrae. 
AthenaieTis  (zIt.  p.  658)  mentions  an  Achaean  town, 
named  Tronuleia    (T/wftlAeia)   celebrated  for  its 
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Respecting  the  geography  of  Achaia  in  general 
MtUler,  Dorianty  voL  ii.  p.  428,  seq.;  Leake's 
Mcrta,  Tols.  iL  &  iii.,  and  Pelopotinttiaca;  Boblaye, 
Rfodkierekeay  pu  15,  seq. ;  Curtins,  Peloponineaot,  voL 
L  pw  403.  seq. 


COIN  OF  ACHAIA. 

8.  Achaia,  the  Roman  province,  inchiding  the 
whde  of  Pebponnesns  and  the  greater  port  of 
Hellas  proper  with  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
time,  bowerer,  at  which  this  country  was  reduced 
to  the  ferm  of  a  Roman  prorince,  as  well  as  its 
exact  limits,  are  open  to  much  discussion.  It  is 
Qsaafly  stated  by  nx>dero  writers  that  the  proTince 
was  formed  oo  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans  in 
B.  o.  146;  hut  there  are  several  reasons  for  ques- 
tioning this  statement.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
stated  by  any  ancient  writer  that  Greece  was  fonned 
into  a  province  at  this  time.  The  silence  of  Poly- 
Uus  OD  the  subject  would  be  conclusive,  if  we  pos- 
sessed oitire  that  part  of  his  history  which  related 
the  oonqocst  of  the  Achaeans;  but  in  the  existing 
fragments  of  that  portion  of  his  work,  there  is  no 


allusion  to  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  province, 
although  we  find  mention  of  Tarious  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Romans  for  the  consolidation  of 
their  power.  2.  Many  of  these  r^ulations  would 
have  been  unnecessary  if  a  provincial  government 
had  been  established.  Thus  we  are  told  that  ihb 
government  of  each  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Uie  wealthy,  and  that  aU  federal  assemblies  were 
abolished.  Through  the  infiuenoe  of  Polybius  the 
federal  assemblies  were  afterwards  allowed  to  be  held, 
and  some  of  the  more  stringent  regulations  were  re- 
pealed. (Pol.  xl.  8—10  ;  Paus.  vii.  16.  §  10.) 
The  re-establishment  of  these  ancient  forms  appears 
to  have  been  described  by  the  Romans  as  a  restora- 
tion of  liberty  to  Greece.  Thus  we  find  in  an  in- 
scription discovered  at  Dyme  mention  of  ^  iwodcSo- 
liini  Kctrh  Kotvhf  rois  "EWricof  iXtuBtpia^  and 
also  of  ^  ct«-o5o6c(0-a  rotir  'Axafoit  &irh  'Pw/ua/arr 
iroA^reta,  language  which  could  not  have  been  used 
if  the  Roman  jurisdiction  had  been  introduced  into 
the  country.  (Bockh,  Corp.  IntcripL  No.  1543 
comp.  Thiriwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  458.)  3.  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  Plutarch  (Ctm.  2),  that  in  the  time 
of  Lucullus  the  Romans  had  not  yet  b^un  to  send 
p:aetors  into  Greece  (oi^w  tls  r^v  'EAAdSa  *Ptt>/uuoi 
arparmyohs  8(cir^/«vorro) ;  and  that  disputes  in  the 
country  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  governor 
of  Macedonia.  There  is  the  less  reason  for  ques- 
tioning this  statement,  since  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  description  of  the  proceedings  of  L.  Piso, 
when  govemor  of  Macedonia,  who  is  represented  as 
plundering  the  countries  of  southern  Greece,  and  ex- 
ercising sovereignty  over  them,  which  he  could  hardly 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  subject  to  a  provincial 
administration  of  their  own.  (Cic.  c.  Pis,  40.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  south  of  Greece  was  first  made 
a  separate  province  by  Julius  Caesar;  since  the  first 
govemor  of  the  province  of  whom  any  mention  is 
made  (as  fiur  as  we  are  aware)  was  Serv.  Sulpicius, 
and  he  waa  appointed  to  this  office  by  Caesat  (Cic. 
ad  Fam,  vi.  6.  §  10.) 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  made  by  Au- 
gustus, the  whole  of  Greece  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  Epeims,  the 
latter  of  which  formed  part  of  IDyris.  Achaia  was 
one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the  soiate  and  was 
governed  by  a  proconsul.  (Strab.  p.  840;  Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12.)  Tiberius  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  16)  took  it  away  firom  the  senate  and 
made  it  an  imperial  province  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  76), 
but  Claudius  gave  it  back  again  to  the  senate  (Suet. 
Claud,  25).  In  the  reign  of  this  emperor  Corinth 
was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  brought  before  Junius 
Gallic  as  proconsul  of  Achaia.  (iicto  Apost  xvUi. 
12.)  Nero  abolished  the  province  of  Achaia,  and 
gave  the  Greeks  tlieir  liberty  ;  but  Vespasian  again 
established  the  provincial  government  and  compelled 
the  Greeks  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  (Paus.  vii.  17. 
§§3,4;  Suet  Vesp.  8.) 

The  boundaries  between  the  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia, Epeirus,  and  Achaia,  are  difiicult  to  deter- 
mine. Strabo  (p.  840),  in  his  enumeration  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  emjaru,sayB:  *Efii6firi¥  'Axotoy 
/ii«'xpt  dcTToXtas  irol  Ahv\w¥  feed  *AKa(wdM»v,  not 
Ttvmp  'HvcipAfTiKflSy  i$pAPf  tea  rp  MeurcSoWf 
vpoaApitrrai,  **  The  seventh  (province)  is  Achaia,  up 
to  Thessaly  and  the  Aetolians  and  Acamanians  and 
some  Epeirot  tribes,  which  border  upon  Macedonia.* 
Most  modem  writers  understand  fi4xpt  as  inclusive, 
and  consequently  make  Achaia  include  Thessaly, 
•  c 
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AetoUa  and  Acaraaiiia.  Their  interprctatiosi  is  con- 
firmed by  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  in  which  Nicopolis 
in  the  south  of  Epeirus  is  called  by  Tacitus  (Ann. 
ii.  53)  a  city  of  Achaia ;  but  too  much  stress  must 
not  be  hud  upon  this  passage,  as  Tacitus  may  only 
have  used  Achaia  in  its  widest  signification  as 
equivalent  to  Greece.  If  m^'xP*  is  not  inclusive, 
Thessaly,  Aetolia,  and  Acamania  must  be  assigned 
either  wholly  to  Slucedonia,  or  partly  to  Bfacedonia 
and  partly  to  Epcirus.  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  seq.)^  in 
his  division  of  Greece,  as&igns  Thessaly  to  Mace- 
donia, Acamania  to  Kpirus,  and  Actolia  to  Achaia; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  represents  the  political 
division  of  the  country  at  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
(a.  i>.  150).  Achaia  continued  to  be  a  Roman  pro- 
vince governed  by  proconsuls  down  to  the  time  of 
Justinian.     (Kruse,  IJdku,  vol.  i.  p.  573.) 

ACHATIACA  ('Ax«V««a),  a  village  of  Lydia, 
on  the  road  from  Tralles  to  Nysa,  with  a  Plutonium 
or  a  temple  of  Pluto,  and  a  cave,  named  Charonium, 
where  the  sick  were  healed  under  the  direction  of 
the  priests^     (Strab.  ziv.  i^).  649,  650.) 

ACHARNAE  {"hxoppai :  Eih.  'Axapyfvs,  Achar- 
nanus,  Nep.  Them.  1.;  Adj.  *Axo^i^^k65}j  the  prin- 
cipal demns  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oeneis, 
was  situated  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  and  conse- 
quently not  far  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pames.  It  was 
from  the  woods  of  this  mountain  that  the  Achar- 
ui<ms  were  enabled  to  carry  on  that  traffic  in  char- 
coal for  which  they  were  noted  among  the  Athenians. 
(Aristoph.  Acham.  332.)  Their  land  was  fertile  ; 
their  population  was  rough  and  warlike ;  and  they 
furnished  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  3000  hoplites,  or  a  tenth  of  the  whole  infantry 
of  the  republic.  They  possessed  sanctuaries  or 
altars  of  Apollo  Aguieus,  of  Heracles,  of  Athena 
Uygieia,  of  Athena  Hippia,  of  Dionysus  Melpomenus, 
and  of  Dionysus  Cissus,  so  called,  because  the 
Achamians  said  that  the  ivy  first  grew  in  this 
demus.  One  of  the  jilays  of  Aristophanes  bears  the 
name  of  the  Achamians.  Leake  supposes  that 
branch  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  which  is  included 
between  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Kfuutid  and  a 
projection  of  the  range  of  Aegaleos,  stretching  east- 
ward from  the  northern  termination  of  that  moun- 
tain,  to  have  been  the  district  of  the  demus  Achamae. 
The  exact  situation  of  the  town  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Some  Hellenic  remains,  situated  f  of  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  Menidhi^  have  generally 
been  taken  for  those  of  Archamae ;  but  Menulhi  is 
more  probably  a  cormption  of  IlauoviScu,  (Thuc  il 
13,  19 — 21;  Lucian,  Icaro-Menip.  18;  Pind. 
Nem,  ii.  25 ;  Paus.  i.  31.  §  6  ;  Athen.  p.  234  ; 
Steph.  B.  8.  V.  ;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica^  p.  35,  seq.) 

AGHARRAE.  a  town  of  Thessaly  m  the  district 
Thessahotis,  on  the  rivCT  Pamisns,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (zzxii.  13),  bat  apparently  the  same  pkce 
as  the  Achame  of  Pliny  (iv.  9.  s.  16). 

ACHATES  ('Axctnjs),  a  small  river  in  Sicily, 
noticed  by  Silius  Italicus  for  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  its  waters  (perlucentem  tplendenti  ffurgite 
AohcUen,  xiv.  228),  and  by  various  other  writers  as 
the  place  where  agates  were  found,  and  from  whence 
they  derived  the  name  of  "  lapis  Achates,"  which 
they  have  retained  in  all  modem  languages.  It  has 
been  identified  by  Cluverius  (followed  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers)  with  the  river  DiriUo,  a  small 
stream  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  7  miles  E.  of 
TWronovo,  which  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness of  its  waters:  but  Phny,  the  only  author  who 
»ffordi  any  cloa  to  its  position,  distinctly  places  the 
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Achates  between  Thennae  and  Sdinns,  in  the  SW. 
quarter  of  the  island.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
DitUlo,  bnt  its  modem  name  is  unknown.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  8.  14,  zxxvii.  10.  s.  54;  Ilieophrast.  de  Lapid, 
§  31 ;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  3;  Solin.  5.  §  25;  Cluver.  SiciL 
p.  201.)  [E.H.B.] 

ACHELOTS    CAx«A#of,    Epic     'Ax«A<6ioi). 
1.  {Aspropotamo)^  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
river  in  Greece,  rose  in  Mount  Pindus.  and  after 
flowing  through  the  mountaincns  country  of  the 
Dolopians    and   Agraeans,   entered    the    plain   of 
Acamania  and  Aetolia  near  Stratus,  and  discharged 
itself  into   the  Ionian  sea,  near  the  Acamanian 
town  of  Oeniadae.      It  subsequently  formed   the 
boundary  between  Acamania  aiid  Aietolia,  but  io 
the  time  of  Thucydides  the  territory  of  Oeniadae 
extended  east  of  the  river.     It  is  usually  called  a 
river  of  Acamania,  but  it  is  sometimes  assigned  to 
Aetolia.     Its  general  direction  is  from  north  to 
south.     Its  waters  are  of  a  whitish  yellow  or  cream 
colour,  whence  it  derives  its  modem  name  of  Aspro- 
potamo  or  the  White  river,  and  to  which  Dioiiysius 
(432)  probably  alludes  in  the  epithet  if>7vpoS(i^T. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  called  more  anciently  Thoas, 
Azenos  and  Thestius  (Thuc.  ii.  102;  Strab.  pp. 
449,  450,  458;  Pint,  de  Fluv.  22;  Steph.  B.  9.  r.) 
We  leam  from  Leake  that  the  reputed  sources  of 
the  Achelous  are  at  a  village  called  KhaliH^  which 
is  probably  a  cormption  of  Chalcis,  at  which  pliu  e 
l>iony»ius  Periegetes  (496)  places  the  sources  of 
the   river.      Its  waters  are  swelled  bv   numerous 
torrents,  which  it  receives  in  its  passage  through 
the  mountains,  and  when  it  emerges  into  the  plain 
near  Stratus  its  bed  is  not  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  width.      In   winter  the  entire  bed 
is  often  filled,  but  in  the  middle  of  summer  the 
river  is  divided  into  five  or  six  rapid  streams,  (if 
which  only  two  are  of  a  considerable  size.     After 
leaving  Stratus  the  river  becomes  narrower;  and, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  plain  through 
which  it  flows  was  called  in  antiquity  Paracheloitis 
afVer  the  river.     This  plain  was  celebrated  for  ita 
fertility,  though  covered  in  great  part  with  marshes, 
several  of  which  were  formed  by  the  overflowings  oi 
the  Achelous.     In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river 
presents  the  most  extraordinaiy  series  of  wander- 
ings;  and  these  deflexions,  observes  a  recent  tra- 
veller, are  not  only  so  sudden,  but  so  extensive, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  its 
bed, — and  sometimes,  for  several  miles,  having  ita 
direct  course  towards  the  sea,  it  appears  to  flow 
back  into  the  mountains  in  which  it  rises.     The 
Achelous    brings  down   from    the    mountains   an 
immense  quantity  of  earthy  particles,  which  have 
formed  a  number  of  small  ishinds  at  its  mouth, 
wliich  belong  to  the  group  anciently  called  Kchi- 
nades ;  and  part  of  the  mainland  near  its  mouth  is 
only  alluvial  deposition.     [Eciiinades.]     (Leake, 
Northern  Greecey  vol.  l  p.   136,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
513,  vol.  iv.  p.  211;  Mure,  Jottrnal  of  a  Tour  in 
Greece^   vol.   i.   p.    102.)     The  chief  tributaries) 
of  the  Adielous  were: — on  its  left,  the  Campylus 
(Ko/Airi/Aos,  Diod.  xix.  67 :  Medghova)^  a  river  of 
considerable  size,  flowing  from  Dolopia  through  the 
territory  of  the  Dryopes  and  Kurytanes,  and  tlie 
Cyatiius  {HiiaBoSf  Pol.  ap.  Ath.  p.  424,  c.)  flow- 
ing out  of  the  lake  Hyrie  mto  the  main  stream  just 
above  Conope:  — on  its  right  the  Pbtitarus  (Liv. 
xliii.  22)  in  Aperantia,  and  the  Ahafus  ("-  vairos), 
which  fell  into  the  main  stream  in  Acamania  80 
stadia  S.  of  Stratus.    (Thuc  il  82.) 
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TW»  Adidoiis  was  regarded  as  the  ruler  and 
Ripreaaitative  of  all  fresh  water  in  HeUas.  Hence 
he  B  caBed  hj  Homer  (IL  zx.  194)  Kp«(fl*v  'Ax«- 
AiMof,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  mightf  god  throagh- 
oot  Greece.  He  is  celebrated  in  mythology  on 
acoount  of  his  combat  with  Heracles  for  the  poases- 
sioQ  of  DeHaneira.  The  river-god  first  attacked 
Henuite  in  the  ftmn  of  a  serpent,  and  on  being 
wonted  aasmned  that  of  a  balL  The  hero  wrenched 
tff  one  of  his  horns,  which  forthwith  became  a 
conmoopia,  or  horn  of  plenty.  (Soph.  TVach,  9 ;  Ov. 
Met  is.  8,  seq.;  ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  5.)  This  legend 
alludes  apparently  to  some  efforts  made  at  an  early 
p»iod  to  check  the  lavages,  which  the  inundations 
of  the  river  caused  in  this  distarict;  and  if  the  river 
was  ^ifiiM^  within  its  bed  by  embankments,  the 
rcf^ioD  would  be  ocnverted  in  modem  times  into  a 
land  of  pkn^.  For  further  details  respecting  the 
mythological  character  of  the  Achelons,  see  IHi^  of 
Biogr.  and  Mfth.  s.  v. 

In  the  Ron^  poets  we  find  A<^knde$j  i.  e.  the 
Strenea,  the  daughters  of  Achelons  (Ov.  Met  v. 
552):  Ackeloia  CaUirhoiy  because  CallirhoS  was 
the  daughter  of  Achelous  (Ov.  JIfeC  ix.  413): 
pocvls  Adkidma^  i.  e^  water  in  general  (Virg. 
Gtorg.  L  9):  Achdohu  heros^  that  is,  Tydeus, 
BOO  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  A<MoSu8  here 
being  equivalent  to  AetoliaoL  (Stat.  Thtb.  ii. 
142.) 

2.  A  river  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Malis, 
filming  near  Lamia.     (Strab.  pp.  434,  450.) 

3.  A  mooirtain  torrent  in  Arcadia,  flowing  into 
the  Alphens,  firom  the  north  of  Mount  Lycaens. 
(Pans.  viiL  38.  §  9.) 

4.  Also  called  Pkirus,  a  river  in  Achaia,  flowing 
near  Dyme.     (Strab.  pp.  342,  450.) 

ACHERDUS  CAx«p«©C»,  -oCrro*:  Etk  *Ax«^ 
Mvmsy,  a  demus  of  Attica  of  uncertain  site,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  Aristophanes 
{EccL  362)  in  joke,  uses  the  form  *Axpaio6<rioi 
instead  of  *Axf^^tos.  (Steph.  B.  s.  w.  *Ax*P' 
<ovf,  'AxpMh ;  Aeschin.  in  Tim.  §  110,  ed.  Bek- 
ker;  Ledce,  Demi  of  Attica^  p.  185.) 

ACHERI'NI,  the  inhaUtants  of  a  small  town  in 
StcOy,  mentifloed  <m]y  by  Cicero  among  the  victims 
of  the  oppressiaiis  of  Yeries.  Its  position  is  quite 
uncertain;  whence  modem  scholaxs  propose  to  read 
either  Scberini,  or  Achedni  tmm  Achetux,  a  town 
supposed  to  be  mentioned  by  Silius  Italicus  (xiv. 
268);  but  the  *<  pnbes  liquentis  Acheti'*  (or  AchaeH, 
as  the  name  stands  in  the  best  MSS.)  of  that  author 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  river  rather  than  a  town. 
There  is,  honrever,  no  authority  for  either  emendation. 
(Cic  Verr.  iii.  43;  Zumpt  ad  foe.;  OreU.  Onomatt. 
p.6;  Clwfer.SicU.  p.381.)  [E.H.B.] 

A'CHERON  (Ax^fM'y),  the  name  of  several 
rivers,  all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  be- 
deved  to  be  oomiected  with  the  lower  world.'  The 
Acheroo  as  a  river  of  the  lower  world,  is  described 
in  the  Did.  of  Biogr.  and  Myth, 

1.  A  river  of  Epeirus  in  Thesproda,  which  passed 
through  the  lake  Acherui»ia  {'Axtpovtrla  Al/u^),  and 
after  receiving  the  river  Cocytus  (KJfKvros),  flowed 
into  the  Ionian  sea,  S.  of  the  promontory  Cheiroe- 
riom.  Pliny  (iv.  1)  erroneously  states  tliat  the 
river  flowed  into  the  Ambraciot  gulf.  The  bay  of 
the  sea  into  which  it  flowed  was  usually  cidled 
Glycys  Liraen  {VKwcbs  Ai/4^)  or  Sweet- Harbour, 
because  the  water  was  fresh  on  account  uf  the  quan- 
tity poured  into  it  from  the  Uke  and  river.  Soylax 
and  Ptolemy  call  the  harbour  F3aea  (^EAata),  and 
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the  surrounding  district  bore  according  to  Thucy* 
dides  the  name  of  Elaeatis  ('EAcuarif).  The 
Acheron  is  the  modem  Guria  or  river  of  Stdi^  the 
Cocytus  is  the  Vuv6y  and  the  great  marsh  or  lake 
below  Kastri  the  Acherusia.  The  water  of  the 
Vuv6  is  reported  to  be  bad,  which  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Pausanias  (L  17.  §  5)  in  relation  to  the 
water  of  the  Cocytus  (88e»p  arepwiaTaroy).  The 
Glycys  Limen  is  called  Port  Fandri^  and  its  water  is 
still  fresh ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  the 
river  is  commonly  called  the  river  of  Fandri.  The 
upper  part  of  the  plain  is  called  Gi^hyj  and  tiius 
the  ancient  name  of  the  harbour  has  been  transliarred 
from  the  coast  into  tiie  interior.  On  the  Acheron 
Aidoneus,  the  king  of  the  lower  world,  is  said  to  have 
reigned,  and  to  have  detained  here  Theseus  as  a 
prisoner;  and  on  its  banks  was  an  oracle  called 
v^Kvoiuantiov  (Herod,  v.  92.  §  7),  which  was  con- 
sulted by  evoking  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  (Thue. 
i.  46 ;  Liv.  viii.  24 ;  Strab.  p.  324 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; 
Pans.  i.  17.  §  5 ;  Dion  Cass.  1.  12  ;  Scylaz,  p.  U  ; 
Ptolem.  iii.  14.  §  5 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  i. 
p.  232,  seq.  iv.  p.  S3.) 

2.  A  river  of  Elis,  a  tributary  of  the  Alpheius. 
(Strab.  p.  344;  Leake,  J/oreo,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

ACHERON  CAx^p«0»  *  sn^U  "▼«>•  »  B™^ 
tium,  near  Pandosia.  Its  name  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  that  city  both  by  Strabo  and 
Justin,  from  whom  we  leara.  that  it  was  on  its 
banks  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bmttians,  b.  a  326. 
(Strab.  p.  256;  Justin,  zii.  2.)  Pliny  also  men- 
tions it  as  a  river  of  Bmttium  (iii.  5.  s.  10.),  but 
appears  erroneouKly  to  connect  it  with  tiie  town  of 
Acherontia  in  Lucania.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  small  stream,  still  called  the  Arcontij  which 
fiUls  into  the  river  Crathis  just  below  Consentia; 
but  its  identification  must  depend  upon  that  of 
Pandosia.  [Pandosia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHERO'NTIA  QAx*poifrii  or  Ax«povTio), 
a  small  town  of  Apulia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Lucania, 
situated  about  14  miles  S.  of  Venusio,  and  6  SE.  of 
Ferentum.  Its  position  on  a  lofty  hill  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace  in  a  well-known  passage  (celsae  nidum 
AcherorUiaef  Carro.  iii.  4.  14 ;  and  Acron  ad  loc.\ 
and  the  modem  town  of  Acerema  retains  the  site  as 
well  as  name  of  the  ancient  one.  It  is  built  on  a 
hill  of  considerable  elevation,  precipitous  on  three 
sides,  and  aflbrding  only  a  very  steep  approach  on 
the  fourth.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.)  It  seems 
to  have  been  always  but  a  small  town,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  geographer;  but  the  strength 
of  its  position  gave  it  importance  in  a  military  point 
of  riew:  and  during  the  wars  of  the  Goths  agamst 
the  generals  of  Justinian,  it  was  occupied  by  Totila 
with  a  garrison,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  strong* 
holds  of  the  Gothic  leaders  throughout  the  contest. 
(Procop.  de  B.  G.  iii.  23, 26,  iv.  26, 33.)  The  read- 
ing Acherunto  in  Livy  (ix.  20),  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Romanelli  and  Cramer,  and  considered  to 
refer  to  the  same  place,  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
authority.  (Alschefski,  ad  he.)  The  coins  assigned 
to  thw  dty  belong  to  Aquilonia.        [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHERU'SIA  PALUS  Chx^povoia  \lfiyn),  the 
name  of  several  lakes,  which,  like  the  various 
rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time 
believed  to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world,  until 
at  last  the  Acherusia  came  to  be  considered  in  the 
lower  world  itself.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  lake  in  Thesprotia,  through  which  the  Acheron 
flowed.     [AcHRRON.]     There  was  a  small  lake  oi 
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thiA  name  near  Hermione  in  ArgoliB.  (Pans.  ii.  35. 
§10.) 

ACHERU'SIA  PALUS  CAx*Po«w(o  X(^),  the 
nanic  given  to  a  small  lake  or  saltwater  pool  in  Cam- 
pania separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a  bar  of  sand, 
between  Cuniao  and  Cape  Misenumi  now  called  iMgo  di 
Fusaro.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
it  (probably  by  the  Greeks  of  Comae)  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  AvemuS|  when  the  legends  con- 
necting that  lake  with  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions  had  become  established.  [Avernus.]  On 
this  account  the  name  was  by  some  applied  to  the 
Lucrine  lake,  while  Artemidoros  maintained  that  the 
Achenisian  lake  and  Avemus  were  the  same.  (Strab. 
v.pp.243,245;  Plin.iii.  5. 8. 9.)  The  Logo  diFit$ai*o 
could  never  have  had  any  direct  connection  with  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  region,  nor  could  it  have 
partaken  of  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  character  of 
LAke  Avomiis.  The  expressions  applied  to  it  by 
Lycophron  {Alex.  695)  are  mere  poetical  hyperbole: 
and  Virgil,  where  he  speaks  of  tenebrosa  palus 
AcheranU  refuso  (^Aen,  vi.  107),  would  seem  to  re- 
fer to  Avemus  itself  rather  than  to  the  lake  in  ques- 
tion. In  hiter  times,  its  banks  were  adorned,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Baiao,  with  the 
villas  of  wealthy  Romans;  one  of  these,  which  be- 
longed to  Servilius  Vatia,  is  particularly  described 
by  Seneca  (^Ep,  55).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHE'TUM.     [AcHERDn.] 

ACHILLA,  ACHOLLA,  or  ACHULLA  CAx<<A- 
\a :  Eth.  'AxoAAcuos,  Achillit£nus :  ElAliah,  large 
Bu.),  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Africa  Propria 
(Byzacena),  a  little  above  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  about  20  G.  miles  S.  of  Thapsus. 
It  was  a  colony  finom  the  island  of  Melita  (3/a2to), 
the  people  of  which  were  colonists  from  Carthage. 
Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a  free  city.  In  the 
African  war,  b.  a  46,  it  submitted  to  Caesar,  for 
whom  it  was  held  by  Messius;  and  it  was  in  vain 
besieged  by  the  Pompoian  commander  Considins. 
Among  its  ruins,  <3l£  a  late  style,  but  very  extensive, 
there  has  been  found  an  interesting  bilingual  in- 
scription, in  Phoenician  and  Latin,  in  which  the 
name  is  spelt  AchuUa  (Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Strab.  p. 
831;  Liv.  xxxiii.  48;  Appian.  Pun,  94;  Uirtius, 
BelLAfric.33 — 43;  Plin.v.4;  PtoL;  Tab.Peut., 
name  corrupted  mto  Anolla;  Shaw*s  Travels^  p.  193 ; 
Barth,  Wandenmffen^  ^.  vol.  i.  p.  176;  Gesenius, 
Monum,  Phoenic.  p.  139.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE'OS  DROMOS  (Ap^/ior  'AxtAA^os.or 
'AxtAAew;,  or  'Ax*AA€«oj,  or  *Ax*AA^&if),  a  long 
narrow  ^^trip  of  land  in  the  Euxine,  NW.  of  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica  (^Crimed)  and  S.  of  the  month 
of  the  Borysthenes  (^Dnieper),  running  W.  and  E., 
with  a  slight  inclination  K.  and  S.,  for  about  80 
miles,  including  that  portion  of  the  coast  from  which 
it  is  a  prolongation  both  ways.  It  is  now  divided 
hj  a  narrow  gap,  which  insulates  ita  W.  portion, 
into  two  parts,  called  Kom  (1.  e.  tongue)  Tendra  on 
the  W.,  and  Kosa  Djarilgatch  on  the  £.  In  the 
ancient  legends,  which  connected  Achilles  with  the 
NW.  shores  of  the  Euxine,  this  strip  of  land  was 
pitched  upon  as  a  sort  of  natural  stadium  on  which 
he  might  have  exercised  that  swiftness  of  foot  which 
Homer  sings ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  instituted 
games  there.  Further  to  the  W.,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Liter,  lay  a  small  uland,  also  sitcred  to  the  hort)  ^h^ 
had  a  temple  there.  This  isUnd,  called  Achillil  T|}. 
BoU,  or  Lence  ('AxtAAA»j  ^  Acvic^  y>l<rof),  ^-^  .  j 
to  be  the  place  to  which  Thetis  truiaparted  thTk  i!/ 
of  AfihiUaa.    Br  some  it  yras  made  the  abodA   M^ 
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shades  of  the  blest,  where  Achilles  and  other  bcw 
were  the  judges  of  the  dead.  Geographers  identify 
it  with  the  little  island  of  Zmieoot,  or  OuUm  AdoMti 
(i.  e.  Serpents  Island)  in  80°  10*  E  long.,  45°  15' 
N.  hi.  (Ucrod.  iv.  55,  76;  Eurip.  Iphig.  m  Tanr. 
438;  Pind.  Olgmp,  iL  85;  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  11; 
Strab.  pp.  306 — 308,  folL;  and  other  passages  col- 
lected by  Ukert,  vol.  iiL  p.  2,  pp.  442,  folL,  and  For- 
biger,  voL  iiL  pp.  1121—1 122.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE'UM  CAxiAAfioi^),  a  small  town  near 
the  promontory  Sigcum  in  the  Truad  (Herod,  v.  94), 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
was.  (Strab.  p.  594.)  When  Alexander  visited 
the  place  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  b.  o.  334,  be 
placed  chapleta  on  the  tomb  oS  Achilles.  (Arrian, 
i.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

ACHILLIS  INSULA.    [Achilleos  Obomos.} 

ACHOLLA     [Achilla.] 

ACHRADU'S.     [AcHEBDUS.] 

ACHRIS,  or  A'CHRITA.     [Lychkidus.] 

A'CILA  ('AirfAa),  which  seems  to  be  identical 
with  OCE'LIS  COki}A.is),  now  Zee  IliU  or  Ghela^ 
a  seaport  of  the  Sabaei  Nomades,  in  Arabia  Felix,  a 
short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Mochas  and  to  the  N.  of 
the  opening  of  the  stnut  of  BaM  Mandeb,  (Strab. 
p.  769;  Plin.  vi.  23.  a.  26,  28.  s.  32;  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
§  7.)  By  some  geographera  it  is  identified  with  tlia 
BovKinds  of  the  Homeritae  mentioned  by  Proco(iiu« 
(5.P.i.  19).  [W.K.] 

ACIMINCUM,  ACUMINCUM  CA«ovM<7'foi'. 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5  :  Alt'SalanJbemen)^  a  station  or  per- 
ufianent  cavalry  barrack  in  Pannonia.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xix.  11.  §7;  Notit  Imp.)  By  George  of  Ravenna 
(ir.  19),  and  on  the  Peutingerian  Table,  the  name 
is  written  Acunum.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ACINCUM,  AQUIXCUM  (•Airoi)i7i«oK,  Ptol.  ii. 
16.  §4;  Tab.  Pent.;  Orelli,  Intcript.  506,  959, 
963,  3924;  Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5;  Itin.  Anton.^  a 
Roman  colony  and  a  strong  fortress  in  Pannonia, 
where  the  l^ion  Adjutrix  Secunda  was  in  garrison 
(Dion.  Cass.  Iv.  24),  and  where  also  there  was  a 
large  manufactory  of  bucklers.  Acincum,  being 
the  centre  of  the  operations  on  the  Roman  frontier 
against  the  neighbouring  lazyges  (JSlovdcs)^  was 
occabionaUy  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperors.  It 
answers  to  the  present  AU-Buda^  where  Roman  base- 
ments and  broken  pillars  of  aqueducts  are  still  visible. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  within 
the  territory  of  the  lazyges,  stood  a  Roman  fort  or 
outpost  called,  from  its  relative  position,  Contni- 
Acincum  (Not.  Imp.),  which  was  connected  with 
Acincum  by  a  bridge.  Contra- Acincum  is  named 
nia<ru>y  by  Ptolemy  (iii  7.  §  2).        [W.  B.  D.] 

ACI'NIPO  QAKuiinw:  Honda  b  VUja,  Ko. 
2  leagues  N.  of  Ronda)^  a  town  of  Hbpania  Bactica, 
on  a  lofty  mountain.  Ptolemy  calls  it  a  city  of  the 
Celtici  (iL  4.  §  15.)  Its  site  Ji  marked  by  the  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct  and  a  theatre,  amidst  which  many 
coins  are  found  inscribed  with  tiie  name  of  the 
place.  (Florez,  E»p.  Sagr.  vd.  ix.  pp.  16 — 60; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  14.)  [P.  S.] 
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ACIBIS 

ACIKIS  ("Aict/Hf),  a  ma  of  Lncania,  mentioned 
bo(b  bj  Pfinj  and  Strabo,  as  flowing  near  to  He- 
railea  on  the  H.  ade,  as  the  Siris  did  on  the  S. 
It  t»  Etin  called  the  Acri  or  Agri,  and  has  a  cooree 
<rf  above  50  miles,  rising  in  the  Apennines  near 
ManiDO  Nuovo,  and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
Rntam,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  PoUeorOy  the  ate  of 
(be  ancient  Ueraclea.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15 ;  Strab. 
p.  264.)  The  Acidios  of  the  Itineraiy  is  snppoeied 
by  ClaTerios  to  be  a  comiptian  of  this  name,  but  it 
would  appear  to  be  that  of  a  town,  rather  than  a 
river.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  104.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACiS  ('Ajvit),  a  river  of  Sicilj,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  ishuod,  nnd  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Aetna.     It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  mjtho- 
hpal  fidile  connected  with  its  orijpn,  which  was 
iK^cribed  to  the  blood  of  the  youthful  Ads,  crushed 
under  an  enonnoos  rock  by  lus  rival  Polyphemus. 
^Oid.  Met.  xiii.  750,  &c;  Sil.  Itsl.  xiv.  221—226; 
Antk  Lat.  i.  148  ;  Senr.  ad  Virg.  EcL  ix.  39,  who 
emmeoosily  writes  the  name  Acinius.)     It  is  evi- 
dently in  allosioin  to  the  same  story  that  Theocritus 
speaks  of  the  "  sacred  waters  of  Acis."    ('AiriSot 
Uf^  vSetp,  IdglL  L  69.)    From  this  fitble  itself  we 
may  mftr  that  it  was  a  small  stream  gushing  forth 
finoni  under  a  rock;  the  extreme  coldness  of  its 
waters  noticed   by   Solinus   (Solin.  5.  §  17)   also 
piints  to  the  same  conclusion.     The  last  circum- 
fctsnee  might  lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  stream 
now  called  Fntme  Freddo,  but  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  town  of  Acium  derived  its  name 
from  the  river,  and  this  was  certunly  further  south. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cluverins  is  right  in 
identifying  it  with  the  little  river  still  called  Fhtme 
di  Joci,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Acque 
Graatdij  which  rises  under  a  rock  of  lava,  and  has 
a  very  diort  course  to  the  sea,  passing  by  the 
nwdem  town  of  Aci  Reale  (Adum).      The  Ads 
was  certainly  quite  distinct  firmn  the  Acesines  or 
A»ine8,  with   which  it  has  been  confounded  by 
several  writers.     (Cluver.  Sicil.  pu  115;   Smyth's 
SietUf^  P- 132  ;  Ortobmi,  Diz.  Geoffr.  p.  9  ;  Ferrara, 
Descriz.  deU  Etna,  p.  32.)  [E,  H.  B.] 

A'CIUM,  a  small  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sidly, 
ntentiooed  ool/  in  the  Itineraiy  (Itin.  Ant  p  87), 
wfairh  {daces  it  on  the  high  road  from  Catana  to 
Taommenium,  at  the  distance  of  9  H  P.  firom  the 
f<nner  dty.  It  evidently  derived  its  name  fron^ 
tbe  little  river  Ads,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  modem  Ad  RtaUy  a  considerable  town,  about  a 
nile  from  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which, 
«  tltt  road  to  CaUudaj  are  extensive  remains  of 
Boman  Thermae.  (Biscari,  Viaggio  in  SicUiay 
pi  22 ;  Ortolans,  Diz.  Gtogr,  p.  9.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

ACMCXNIA  CAiCAtoKia:  Eth.  'Ajc/ioi^ic^t,  *Air/iO. 
Mor,  Acmoneufeis),  a  dty  of  Phxygia,  mentioned  by 
CiooK)  {Pro  Flace.  15.)  It  was  on  the  road  from 
Borylacum  to  Philadelphia,  36  Roman  miles  SW.  of 
Cotyaenm;  and  under  the  Romans  belonged  to  the 
CuDventos  Juridicus  of  Apamea.  The  site  has  been 
fixed  at  Ahathoi;  but  it  still  seems  doubtful.  (Ha- 
niiltoo,  Rfwarcktt,  4^.  vol.  L  p.  115.)      [G.  L.] 
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ACO'NTIA  or  ACUTIA  ('Aicoi^ro.  Stiab.  p. 
152 ;  'AKorfreio,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of  the  Vaccaei,  io 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  river  Duritui  (/>oiiro), 
which  had  a  ford  here.   Its  site  is  unknown.    [P.  S.] 

ACONTISMA,  a  station  in  Macedonia  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  8  or  9  miles  eastward 
of  Neapolis,  is  placed  by  Leake  near  the  end  of  the 
passes  of  the  Sapaei,  which  were  formed  by  the 
mountainous  coast  stretching  eastward  from  Kavdla, 
Tafol  considers  it  to  be  identical  with  Christopolis 
and  the  modem  Kav^,  (Ainm.  Marc,  xxi  ii.  4 ;  It. 
Ant.  and  Hierocl. ;  Leake,  Northern  Grtece^  vol.  iii. 
p.  180;  Tafel,  De  Viae  Egnatiae  Parte  Orient. 
p.  13,  seq.) 

A'CORIS  ('Airopis),  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  east 
bank  of  tbe  Nile  in  the  Cynopolite  Nome,  17  miles 
N.  of  Antinoopi)lis.     (Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  59 ;  Tab.  Peut.) 

ACRA  LEUCE  ("Airpo  Afwiclj),  a  great  dty  ol 
Hispania  Tarraconensu,  founded  by  Hamilcar  Barras 
(Diod.  Sic.  XXV.  2),  and  probably  identical  with  the 
Castrum  Album  of  Livy  (xxiv.  41).  Its  position 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  l)4i4 
tanus,  N.  of  Hid,  near  the  modem  Alicante  (Ukert, 
vol,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.403).  [P.S.] 

ACRAE  CAiTfKu,  Thuc,  et  alii;  "Aicpa,  Steph. 
B.;    "AKfMuai,  Ptol.;    'Air^tol,  Steph.  B.;   Acren- 
ses,  Plin.;  Palazzolo)^  a  dty  of  Sicily,  situated  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  island,  on  a  lofty  hill, 
nearly  due  W.  of  Syracuse,  from  which  it  was  distant, 
accoiding  to  the  Itineraries,  24  Roman  miles  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  87 ;  Tab.  Pent.).     It  was  a  colony  of  Syra- 
cuse, founded,  as  we  leam  from  Thucydides,  70  years 
after  its  parent  dty,  i  e.  663  B.  c.  (Thuc.  vi.  5), 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance,  and  con- 
tinued almost  always  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 
Syracuse.     Its  position  must,  however,  have  always 
given  it  some  consequence  in  a  military  point  of 
view;  and  we  find  Dion,  when  marching  upon  Syra- 
cuse, halting  at  Acrae  to  watoh  the  effect  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. (Plut  Dion,  27,  where  we  should  certainly 
read  "AKpai  for  Mairp<if.)     By  the  treaty  conduded 
by  the  Romans  with  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  Acrae 
was  included  in  tlte  dominions  of  that  monarch  (Diod. 
xxiii.  Exc.  p^  502),  and  this  was  probably  the  period 
of  its  greatest  prosperity.     During  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  followed  the  fortunes  of  Syracuse,  and  afforded 
a  place  of  refiige  to  Hippocrates,  after  his  defeat  by 
Marcellus  at  Acrilloe,  b.  &  214.     (Liv.  xxiv.  36.) 
This  is  the  last  mention  of  it  in  history,  and  its  name 
is  not  once  noticed  by  Cicero.     It  was  probably  in 
his  time  a  mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  though  it  is 
found  in  Pliny's  lii»t  of  the  "  stiijendiariae  ciritates," 
so  that  it  must  then  have  possessed  a  separate  muni- 
cipal existence.      (Plin.  iii.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  14.) 
The  site  of  Acrae  was  correctly  fixed  by  Fazello  at 
the  modem  Palaaolo,  the  lofty  and  bleak  situation 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  description  of  Silius 
Italicus  ("tumulis  glocialibus  Acrae,"  xiv.  206),  and 
its  distance  from  Syracuse  with  that  asngned  by  the 
Itineraries.     The  summit  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the 
modem  town  is  taid  to  be  still  called  Acremonte. 
Fazello  speaks  of  the  ruins  risible  there  as  "egregium 
urbis  cadaver,"  and  the  recent  researches  and  excava- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Baron  Judica  have  brought 
to  light  ancient  remains  of  much  interest     The  most 
considerable  of  these  are  two  theatres,  both  in  very 
fair  preservation,  of  which  the  largest  is  tamed  to- 
wards the  N.,  while  immediately  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  W.  is  a  much  anaUcr  one,  hollowed  out  in  great 
part  from  the  rock,  and  supposed  from  some  peco* 
liarities  in  its  construction  to  have  been  intended  to 
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serve  m  an  Odeam,  or  theatre  for  music.  Numerous 
other  architectural  fragments,  attesting  the  ezistenoe 
of  temples  and  other  buildings,  have  also  been  brought 
to  light,  as  well  as  statues,  pedestals,  inscriptions, 
and  otlier  minor  relics.  On  an  adjoining  hill  are 
great  numbers  of  tombs  excavated  in  tlie  rock,  while 
on  the  hill  otAcremonU  itself  are  some  monuments 
of  a  singular  character;  figures  as  large  as  life,  hewn 
in  relief  in  shallow  niches  on  the  surface  of  the  native 
rock.  As  the  principal  figure  in  all  these  sculptures 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  goddess  Isis,  they  must  bo- 
long  to  a  late  period.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic,  vol.  i.  p. 
452 ;  Serra  di  Falco,  AntichUii  di  SicUiti,  vol.  iv.  p. 
158, seq.;  Judica,  Antichita diAcre,)        [E.H.B.] 

ACRAE  ("Affpeu),  a  town  in  Aetolia  of  uncer< 
tain  site,  on  the  road  from  Metapa  to  Conope. 
Stephanos  erroneously  calls  it  an  Acamanian  town. 
(Pol.  V.  13;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.^fi^Kpa.^ 

ACRAEA  (Aicpjua),  a  mountain  in  Argolis,  op- 
posite the  Ueraeum,  or  great  temple  of  Uera.  (Pans, 
ii.  17.  §  2;  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  ii.  p.  393,  Pdopon- 
nesiaca.  p.  263.) 

ACRAETHIA,  ACRAEPHIAE,  ACRAE- 
PHIUM,  ACRAEPHNIUM  (^*AKpaifa,  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.;  Herod,  viii.  135,  Acraephia,  liv.  xxxiii.  29; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  8. 12;  'AKpaupicu,  Strab.  p.  410;  'Ak^oI. 
ipiov,  Strab.  p.  413.;  *Ajcpcufpinov,  Paus.  \x.  23.  §  5: 
ret  'Airpoi^yio,  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B. ».  v.  ;  Eth. 
AKpcuipuuotj  ^AxpaiipioSj  *AKpai<f>yioSf  *Aicpai<pt't(&- 
T17S,  *Aicpcu^yicut,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  'Aicpat^Mcdf, 
Bockh,  Truer,  1587:  nr.  KardhiUa),  a  town  of 
Boeoda  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Ptoum  (nrwoi^)  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  Gopais,  which  was  here 
called  *AKpcu<pls  \lfunn  firom  the  town.  Acraephia 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Athamas  or  Acrae- 
pheus,  son  of  Apollo;  and  according  to  some  writers 
it  was  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Ame.  Here  the 
Thebans  took  refuge,  when  their  city  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Dionysus. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Strab.  p.  413;  Pans.  /.  c.)  At  the 
dbtance  of  15  stadia  from  the  town,  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  upon  Mt.  Ptoum,  was  a  celebrated 
sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Ptous.  Thb  oracle 
was  consulted  by  Mardonius  before  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  ai*xl  is  said  to  have  answered  his  emissary, 
who  was  a  Carian,  in  the  language  of  the  latter. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  was  derived  by  some 
from  Ptcus,  a  son  of  ApoUo  and  Euxippe,  and  by 
others  from  Leto  having  been  frightened  (^rrodcc)  by 
a  boar,  when  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  in  this 
^ace.  Both  Acraephia  and  the  oracle  belonged  to 
Thebes.  There  was  no  temple  of  the  Ptoan  Apollo, 
properly  so  called;  Plutarch  {GryUus^  7)  mentions  a 
^6\oSj  but  other  writers  speak  only  of  a  rtfityos^ 
Up6v,  XP^'^^P^^"  ^^  fjuanttop.  (Steph.  B.  *.  v.f 
Strab.  /.  c. ;  Pans.  /.  c,  iv.  32.  §  5 ;  Herod,  viii.  135 ; 
Plui.  Pelop.  16.)  According  to  Pausanias  the  oracle 
ceased  after  the  capture  ^  Thebes  by  Alexander; 
but  the  sanctuaiy  still  continued  to  retain  its  cele- 
brity, as  we  sec  frim  the  great  Acraephian  mscription, 
which  Bockh  places  in  Sie  time  of  M.  Aurclius  and 
his  son  Commodus  after  a.d.  177.  It  appears  from 
this  inscription  that  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Ptoan  Apollo  every  four  years.  (Bockh,  Inscr, 
Ko.  1625.)  "Die  ruins  of  Acraephia  are  situated  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Kardhitza,  The  re- 
mains of  the  acropolis  are  visible  on  an  isolated  hill, 
a  spur  of  Mt.  Ptoum,  above  the  Copaic  sea,  and  at 
its  foot  on  the  N.  and  W.  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
town.  Here  stands  the  diurch  of  St.  George  built 
cmt  of  the  stones  of  the  old  town,  and  contuning 
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many  fragments  of  antiquity.  In  this  church  Leuke 
discovered  the  great  inscription  alluded  to  above, 
which  is  in  honour  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  tlie  place 
called  Epaminondas.  The  ruins  near  the  foun  aln, 
which  is  now  called  PerdikobryaU,  probably  belcmg 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ptoan  Apollo.  The  poet 
Alcaens  (ap.  Strab.  p.  413)  gave  the  epithet  rpucd' 
payoy  to  Mt.  Ptoum,  and  the  three  summits  now 
bear  the  names  of  Paled^  Strutgina^  and  Skroponeri 
respectively.  These  form  the  central  part  of  Mt. 
Ptoum,  wluch  in  a  wider  signification  extended  frt>ni 
the  Tenerian  plain  as  far  as  Larymna  and  the  Eu- 
boean  sea,  separating  the  Copaic  lake  on  the  £.  from 
the  lakes  of  Hylae  and  Harma.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  295,  seq.;  Uliichs,  Beisen  in 
Griecherdand,  vol.  L  p.  239,  seq.;  Forchhanmier, 
Hellenika,  p.  182.) 

ACRA6AS.  [Aqrioentum.] 
A'CRDIE  or  ACRAEAE  ('Aicpiof,  Pans.  iii.  21, 
§  7,  22.  §§  4,  5;  Pol.  5.  19.  §  8;  'AKpauu,  Strab. 
pp.  343,  363;  "Airpcta,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  9 :  Eth.  'Axp*- 
drris^  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Laconian  bay,  30  stadia  S.  of  Helos.  Strabo  {L  c.) 
describes  the  Eurotas  as  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Acriae  and  Gythium.  Acriae  possessed  a  sanctuary 
and  a  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was 
said  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  the  most 
ancient  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Leake  was  nnable  to 
discover  any  remains  of  Acriae;  the  French  expedi- 
tion place  its  ruins  at  the  harbour  of  KokUUo, 
(Leake,  Morta^  vol.  i.  p.  229 ;  Boblaye,  JUcherchu, 
p.  95.) 

ACRIDO'PHAGI  CAjcpiJo^oi),  or  « Locust- 
eaters,"  the  name  given  by  Diodorus  (iii.  29)  and 
Strabo  (p.  770)  to  one  of  the  half-savage  tribes  of 
Aethiopia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  who  received 
their  denomination  from  their  mode  of  life  or  their 
staple  food.  pV.  B.] 

ACRILLA  or  ACRILLAE  fAirpiAXa),  a  town  of 
Sicily,  known  only  from  Stephanus  (A  Byzantium 
(s.  v.),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  not  far  fnmi  Syra- 
cuse. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
place  motioned  by  Livy  (xxiv.  35)  where  the  Syra- 
cusan  army  under  Hippocrates  was  defeated  by  Mar- 
cellus.  The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  Accillae, 
for  which  Acrillae,  the  emendation  of  Cluverius,  has 
been  received  by  all  the  recent  editors.  From  this 
iMissage  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  line  of  march 
trom  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse,  and  not  far  from 
Acrae;  but  the  exact  site  is  undetermined.  Plutarch 
Q3farceU.  18),  in  relating  the  same  event,  writes  the 
name  'AicUas  or  'AiclAAaf .  [£.  H.  B.} 

ACRITAS  ('AKplras:  C,  GaUo),  the  most  south- 
erly promcntory  in  Messeuia.  (^trab.  p.  359 ;  Pans, 
iv.  34.  I  12  ;  PtoL  iU.  16.  §  7;  PUn.  iv.  5.  s.  7; 
Leake,  Morea^  vol.  i.  p.  443.) 
ACROCERAU'NLA.     [CERAtnni  Mohtes.] 
ACROCORINTHUS.     [Corinthus.] 
ACRCNIUS  LACUS.  [Brioaktinus  Lacus.] 
ACROREIA  ('AKpfi6pcia),  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Elis  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  in  which  the 
rivers  Pendus  and  Ladon  take  their  rise.     The  in- 
habitants   of    the  district  were  called    Acrocrei] 
(*Aicpwf>cioi),  and  their  towns  appear  to  have  been 
Thraustus,  Alium,   Opus,  and   Eupagium.     The 
name  is  used  in  opposition  to  KoiKi\  or  Hollow  Elis. 
Stephanus  («.  v.),  who  is  followed  by  many  modem 
writers,  makes  Acrocreii  a  town,  sjid  places  it  in 
Triphylia ;   but  this  error  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  confounding  the  Acrocreii  with  the  Paroreataa 
in  TriphyUa.    (Diod.  xiv.  17;  Xen.  JItU.  iii  2.  § 
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80,  TiL  4.  §  14;  Leake,  Morea^  yol.  ii.  p.  SOS; 
BobUye,  Recherekeg,  p.  123.) 

ACROTHOUM,  or  ACBOTHOl  CAKp6$m» 
Her.  Tii.  3S;  *AKp6ewai,  Thuc  iv.  109;  Strab.  p. 
331 ;  ScjL  p.  26  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Acroathon,  Mel. 
h.  2;  Acrothen,  Plin.  iv.  10.  a.  17:  £th.  *AKp6$tfot, 
'AKpodttirris^  a  town  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  in 
Chalcidioe  in  Mf^'^^»"U^  mtoated  near  the  eztrenuty 
of  the  f*«ii™ni»^  probablj  upon  the  ate  of  the  mo- 
dem Lavra.  Sfcrabo,  Plinj,  and  MeU  seem  to  have 
siq>pofied  that  Acrothoom  stood  apon  the  site  of  Mt. 
Atlus;  bat  this  is  an  impoasibilitj.  [Atbos.]  It 
VBS  stated  bj  MeU  and  other  ancient  writers  that 
the  inhabitants  oi  Acrothoi  lived  kmger  than  ordi* 
naij  men.  Mannert  and  others  ernmeonslj  sappose 
Acrothai  to  have  been  the  same  place  as  the  later 
Unmopolis.  (Leake,  Northern  (rreeos,  vol.  iii.  p. 

149.) 

ACTE'  (*Ajcr4),  agnified  a  piece  of  land  mnning 
into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another  larger  piece  of 
land,  but  not  necettarily  hj  a  narrow  neck.  Thus 
Herodotoa  gives  the  name  cf  Acte  to  Asia  Minor  as 
ojmpared  with  the  rest  of  Asia  (iv.  38),  and  also  to 
Africa  itself  as  jutting  out  from  Aria  (iv.  41). 
Attica  also  was  wiginallj  called  Aete,  (Steph.  B. 
t.  9.)  I^AmcA.]  The  name  of  Acte,  however, 
was  mora  apecifkaHj  applied  to  the  easternmost  of 
the  three  promootories  jutting  out  from  Chalcidioe 
in  Macedonia,  on  which  Mt  Athos  stands.  It  is 
spoken  of  under  Athos. 

A'CTnJM  ("Aictiok:  Eth.^'Attrtos,  Actius:  Adj. 
*AKTtaK6s,  Actiacus,  also  "Amof,  Actius),  a  pro- 
mootoij  in  Acamania  at  the  entrance  of  the  Am- 
bndot  Gulf  (^Gulf  of  Aria)  off  which  Augustus 
^ned  his    celebrated  victory  over  Antony  and 
Cleopatzm,  on  September  2nd,  b.  c.  31.     There  was 
a  temple  of  Apollo  on  this  promontory,  which 
Thucydidas  mentions  (L  29)  as  situated  in  the 
territofy  of  Anactorium.     This  temple  was  of  great 
antiquity,  and  Apollo  derived  from  it  the  snniame 
•f  Aetimg  and  Actiacut,    There  was  also  an  ancient 
festival  named  AetiOf  celebrated  here  in  honour  of 
the  god.     Augustus  after  his  victoiy  enlarged  the 
temple,  and  revived  the  andent  festival,  which  was 
bencefortfa  celebnited  once  in  four  years  (rcyrof- 
rnpisy  hidi  quinquennalei)j  with  musical  and  gym- 
nastic oootests,  and  horse  races.     (Dion  Cass.  U.  1 ; 
Suet.  Aug.  18.)    We  learn  finom  a  Greek  inscription 
found  on  the  site  of  Actium,  and  which  is  probably 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  the  chief  priest 
of  the  temple  was  called  'Icpovo'Aos,  and  that  his 
name  was  onployed  in  official  documents,  like  that 
of  the  first  Archon  at  Athens,  to  mark  the  date. 
(Bockh,  Corpyt  Intcript,  No.  1793.)    Strabo  says 
(p.  325)  that  the  temple  was    situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  that  below  was  a  plain  with  a  gnive 
of  trees,  and  a  dock-yard;  and  in  another  passage 
(p.  451)  he  describes  the  harbour  as  situated  out- 
aide  of  the  gulf.    On  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus, 
Augustus  foonded  the  city  oS  Nicopolis  in  honour 
of  his  victoiy.     [Nioofolu.]     Actium  was  pro- 
perly not  a  town,  though  it  is  sometimes  described 
as  such;  bat  after  the  fbondation  of  Nicopolis,  a 
few  buildings  sprang  up  around  the  temple,  and  it 
iOTed  as  a  kind  of  suburb  to  Nicopolis. 

The  site  of  Actium  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute. 
The  accompanying  plan  of  the  enteance  of  the 
Ambradot  gulf,  taken  from  the  map  published  by 
Lieut  Wolfe  (Journal  of  the  Bcyal  GtographUxd 
SodOf,  voL  iii.)  wiB  give  the  veader  a  ck»r  idea  of 
the  locality. 
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PLAH  OP  ACnUH. 


1.  Ruins  of  iVeveio. 

2.  C.  La  Scara. 

3.  Prom.  Actium.  La 

PwUa. 

4.  C.  Madonna, 


5.  Temple  of  ApoDo. 

FortLaPunta, 

6.  Aeio. 

7.  Anactorium. 

8.  Vonitza. 

P.  Bajf  qfPreveta. 


The  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  lies  between 
the  low  point  off  Acamania,  on  which  stands  Fort 
La  Punta  (5),  and  the  promontory  of  Epirus,  on 
which  stands  the  modem  town  of  Preveea  (1), 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nicopolis.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  this  entrance  is  only  700  yards, 
but  the  average  distance  between  the  two  shores  is 
ludf  a  mUe.  After  passing  through  this  strait,  the 
coast  turns  abruptly  round  a  small  point  to  the  SE., 
forming  a  bay  about  4  miles  in  width,  called  the 
Bay  of  Preveea  (P).  A  second  entrance  is  then 
formed  to  the  larger  basin  of  the  gulf  by  the  two 
high  capes  of  La  Scara  (2)  in  Epeims,  and  of 
Madonna  (4)  in  Acamania,  the  width  of  this 
second  entrance  being  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Now  some  modem  writers,  among  others  D'Anville, 
suppose  Actium  to  have  been  situated  on  Cajte 
Madonna^  and  Anactorium,  which  Stiabo  (p.  451) 
describes  as  40  stadia  from  Actium,  on  La  Punta, 
Two  reasons  have  led  them  to  adopt  this  conclusion : 
first,  because  the  ruins  on  C.  Madonna  are  some- 
times called  Azio  (6),  which  name  is  apparently  a 
corroption  of  the  ancient  Actium;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  temple  of  Apollo  is  said  by  Strabo  to 
have  stood  on  a  height,  which  deticri^tinn  onawers 
to  the  rocky  eminence  on  C.  Madouna,  and  not  t« 
the  low  peninsula  of  La  Punta,  But  these  reasons 
are  not  conclusive,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  site  of  Actium  corresponds  to  La  IStnta,  For 
it  should  be  observed,  first,  that  the  name  Azio 
is  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Venetians,  who  conjectured  that 
the  ruins  on  C,  Madonna  were  those  of  Ardum, 
and  ^erefore  invented  the  word;  and,  secondly,  that 
though  Strabo  places  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  a 
height,  he  does  not  say  that  this  height  was  on  the 
sea,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  tea.  In  other  respects  Stnibo's 
evidence  is  derisive  in  favour  of  the  identification  of 
Actium  with  La  Punta.  He  says  that  Actium  is 
one  point  which  fbnns  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  and 
it  is  clear  that  he  considered  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  to  be  between  Prevesa  and  La  Punta^  because 
he  makes  the  breadth  of  the  strait  "  a  little  more 
than  four  stadia,"  or  half  a  mile,  which  is  true 
when  applied  to  the  first  narrow  entrance,  but  not 
to  the  second.  That  the  strait  between  Prevua 
and  La  Punta  was  regarded  as  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambraciot  gulf,  is  clear  not  only  from  the  dibtance 
assigned  to  it  by  Stiabo.  but  from  the  statements  of 
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Polybins  (iv.  63),  who  makes  it  5  stadU,  of  Scylax 
(«.  Kaa-avKol)^  who  makes  it  4  stadia,  aod  of 
Plinj  (iv.  1)  who  makes  it  500  paces.  Anactorimxi 
18  described  bj  Strabo  as  "situated  within  the  bay," 
while  Actium  makes  "the  mouth  of  the  bay." 
(Strab.  pp.  325,  451.)  Anactoriom,  therefine, 
most  be  placed  on  the  promontory  of  C,  Madonna. 
[For  its  exact  site,  see  Anactorxum.]  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Dion 
Cassias.  The  latter  writer  says  (1.  12)  that 
"  Actium  is  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  is  situated 
before  the  mouth  of  the  strait  of  the  Ambradot 
gulf,  over  agamst  the  harbours  of  Nioopolis." 
Cicero  tells  us  {ad  Fam.  xvl  6,  9)  that  m  coasting 
from  Patrae  to  Corcyra  he  touched  at  Actium, 
which  he  could  liardly  have  done,  if  it  were  so  fiir 
out  of  his  way  as  the  inner  strait  between  C.  La 
Scara  and  C.  Madonna,  Thus  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  promontory  of  Actium  was  the 
modem  La  PutUa  (3),  and  that  the  temple  of 
Apollo  was  situated  a  little  to  the  S.,  outside  the 
strait,  probably  near  the  Fort  La  Punta  (5). 

A  few  reriarks  are  necessary  respecting  the  site 
of  the  battle,  which  has  conferred  its  chief  celebrity 
upon  Actium.  The  fleet  of  Antony  was  stationed 
in  the  Bo^  ofPreveta  (P).  His  troops  had  built 
towers  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and 
they  occupied  the  channel  itself  with  their  ships. 
Their  camp  was  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  a 
level  spacious  gromid.  Augustus  was  encamped 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  on  the  spot  where 
Nicopolis  afterwards  stood;  hb  fleet  appears  to  have 
been  stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Goniaros,  now  the 
harbour  of  Mitika,  to  the  N.  of  Nicopolis,  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  AnUmy  was  absent  from  his  army  at 
Patrae;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Augustus,  he  proceeded  to  Actium,  and  after 
a  short  time  cro&sed  over  the  strait  to  Prevesa, 
and  pitched  his  camp  near  that  of  Augustus.  But 
having  experienced  some  misfortunes,  he  sul^e- 
quently  re-crossed  the  strut  and  joined  the  main 
body  of  his  army  at  Actium.  By  the  advice  of 
Cleopatra  he  now  determined  to  return  to  Egypt. 
He  accordingly  sailed  out  of  the  strait,  but  waa 
compelled  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Augustus  to  fight. 
Afvu:  the  battle  had  lasted  some  hours  Cleopatra, 
who  waa  followed  by  Antony,  sailed  through  the 
middle  of  the  ooDtending  fleets,  and  took  to  flight. 
They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  but  most 
of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  battle  was, 
therefore,  fought  outside  of  the  strait,  between  La 
Punta  and  Prevesa  (f(w  rwy  o-tci'mv,  Dioia  Cass. 
1.  31),  and  not  in  the  Bay  of  Prevesa,  as  is  stated 
by  some  writers.  (Dion  Cass.  L  12,  seq.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  voL  iv.  p.  28,  seq.;  Wolfe,  I  c.) 

A'DADA  fASaJa:  Eth.  'AJaScuj,  PtoL;  'AJa^ 
8(£n}  in  old  edit,  of  Strabo;  'OSciSa,  Hierod.),  a 
town  in  Pisidia  of  uncertain  site.  On  coins  of  Va- 
lerian and  Gallienus  we  find  AAAAEHN.  Adada 
is  mentioned  in  the  Councils  as  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
(Artemiod.  ap.  Strab.  xii.  p.  570;  PtoL  ▼.  5.  §8; 
Hierocl.  p.  674,  with  Wcsseling's  note.) 

A'DANA  (Ttt  'ASava:  £th.  *A8ayc^0i  •  *«^^  ^ 
Cilicia,  which  keeps  its  ancient  name,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sarus,  now  the  Syhoon  or  Syhan.  It 
Uv  ou  the  military  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  a 
fertile  country.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  portico. 
Poinpey  settled  hei-e  some  of  the  Cilician  pirates 
wliuiu  he  had  cnm])cllud  to  submit  ( Apfnan,  MUh, 
96.)  Dim  CiLSvsius  (xlvii.  31)  speaks  of  Tarsus 
mid  Adana  being  alwiiys  quarrelling.        [G.  L.] 


ADRAA. 

ADANE  ('ASanj,  Philoetorg.  H.  E.  ui.  4).  calfed 
ATHANA  by  Pliny  (vL  28.  s.  32),  and  ARABIA 
FELIX  QKpaeia  tiAcJitMp),  in  the  Periplns  of 
Arrian  (p.  14),  now  Adai^  the  chief  seaport  in  the 
country  of  Horaeritae  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia. 
It  became  at  a  very  early  period  the  great  mart 
for  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India; 
and  although  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  probably  bjr 
Aelius  Gallus  in  his  expedition  agunst  Aralmi,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustos,  it  speedily  revived,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  a  place  of  note.  It  has  revived 
conspicuously  within  the  last  few  years,  having 
fidlen  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  become 
one  of  the  stations  for  the  steamers  which  navigate 
the  Red  Sea.  [W.R.] 

A'DDUA  {6  'ASoi^i:  Adda),  a  river  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  one  of  the  hugest  of  the  tributaries  which 
bring  down  the  waters  of  the  Alps  to  the  Po.  It  rises 
in  the  Rhaetian  Alps  near  Bormio,  and  flows  through 
the  VaUeUine,  into  the  Lacns  Larius  or  Logo  di 
Como,  firom  which  it  again  issues  at  its  sonth-  eastern 
extremity  near  LeccOf  and  firom  thence  has  a  coarse 
of  above  50  miles  to  the  Po,  which  it  joins  between 
Plaoentia  aiKl  Cremona.  During  this  latter  port  of 
its  course  it  seems  to  have  formed  the  limit  between 
the  Insubres  and  the  Cenomani.  It  is  a  brood  and 
rapid  stream:  the  clearness  of  its  blue  waters,  re- 
sulting from  their  passage  through  a  deep  lake,  is 
alluded  to  by  Ckudian  {Be  VL  Cons.  Son.  196) 
Strabo  erroneously  places  its  sonrct^  in  Mt.  Adula, 
where,  according  to  him,  the  Rhine  al^  rises:  it  Is 
probable  that  he  was  imperfectly  acqu'iinted  with 
this  part  of  the  Alps,  and  supposed  the  8tn%^m  which 
descends  from  the  Spleen  to  the  head  of  t^0  kkt 
of  Como  to  be  the  original  Addua,  instead  of  the 
much  larger  river  which  enters  it  from  the  V'li- 
telUne.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  192,204;  v.  p.  213;  PHh 
ilL  16.  8.20;  PoLii.  32,  zxxiv.  10;  TacBisl.  iL 
40.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ADLOE'NE  {*A9iaJ8vH).     [AasTBiA.] 

AD  IS  or  ADES  {'Allt/ASris:  prob.  mades),A 
considerable  city  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  in 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  which  Regulus  besieged 
and  todc,  and  before  which  he  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  10th  year  of  the  first  Punic  War, 
B.  c  255.  (PoL  i.  30.)  As  there  is  no  subsequent 
mention  of  the  place,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
supplanted,  or  at  least  reduced  to  insignificance,  by 
the  kter  town  of  Maxula.  [P.  S.] 

ADCKNIS  CASwiru:  Nahr  el  Ibrahim),  a  small 
river  of  Syria,  which  rising  in  Mount  Libonus  enters 
the  Mediterranean  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Byblus. 
Manndrell  records  the  fact  which  he  himself  wit- 
nessed, that  after  a  sudden  fall  of  rain,  the  river 
descending  in  floods  is  tinged  of  a  deep  red  by  the 
soil  of  the  hills  in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  and  iraports 
this  colour  to  the  sea  finr  a  considerable  dibtance. 
Hence  some  have  sought  to  explain  the  legend  of  the 
beautiful  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  on 
Mount  Libonus  (Strab.  p.  755;  Lucion,  de  Bea 
Syr.  6;  Plin.  y.  20.;  Nonn.  Dionys.  iiL  80,  xx. 
144.)  [W.  R.] 

ADOREUS,  the  name  of  a  mountain  of  Galatia 
now  Ebnah  Bagh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pessinus, 
in  Asia.     Livy  (xxxviii.  18.)  says  that  it  contains 
the  source  of  the  river  Sangarins.  [G.  L.] 

ADORSL     [AoRsi.] 

ADRAA  (*A5p({a,  Euseb.  Onomast. :  "ABfta  PtoL 
V.  15.  §  23:  LXX.  *E9pa«iif,  'Upoiv  :  Eng.  Vera. 
Edrei  :  and  probably  the  'ASpa^rtrdt  of  Hieroclm, 
p.  273  :  Brad),  a  town  in  Palestine,  nctir  the  s(»arcoi 


ADRAISTAE. 
•f  Ikt  rito-  Hionnu,  mad  drrplj  fmlMval  in  Ihf 
xfmrt  of  lb*  mnunUm  cbiun  of  Ucrmon.  Brfure 
Uk  onqHst  of  CiniW)  by  JoDhnu,  it  wu  ooe  of  tb« 
rJiirf  cilHB  of  Og,  liing  of  Bubuu  After  fail  drfrat 
w>d  dflUb  it  was  ofleigiwd  to  tht  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
UKtvb,  wliich  Bett1«l  OD  the  naten  Bide  of  Jordan. 
It  TO  the  gent  of  a  Chriitian  Inshnp  at  an  early  time, 
and  •  bixbop  of  Adraa  aat  in  tbe  eoondl  of  Sekuria 
(jLiLaSl),  andofChalndon  (a.d.451).  B;  the 
Gnks  it  wu  called  Adna,  and  bf  tfas  Crruaden 
Adntum.  Its  rnias  ootb- a  dmiit  of  atxnl  S  miles, 
.  of  wbkh  tbe  moBt  importatit  is  a  ]3if;e  nctanguUr 
bsildiDi;,  annunnded  hj  a  double  tattrtd  coluniiaiiB, 
and  with  ■  dstero  in  the  middle.  (Nomberi,  mi.  S3 ; 
Dnteno.  L  4,  iiL  10;  Jnahna  lii.  4,  liii.  13,  31  ; 
Jtwph.  Aniiq.  IT.  5.  g  «a  ;  Buckingham.  Traeeli, 
(oLii.  p.l46:Barekhar(it,ii£p.a41.)  [W  B.[).] 
ADRAISTAE  ('ADpnioTsl).  ■  people  of  N.  India 
(tbe  PanjiA),  with  i  capiul  cilj  Pirnpnnia  (llffi- 
w^i^ib).  which  Alejanda  reached  in  a  dmy'i  journey 
fiini  tlw  Hydiaotea  (Raate),  on  hia  march  to 
SangaU.  (Arrian.  ^lui.  t.3!.  §3.)  LasKn  iden- 
tifiea  them  with  the  moitni  Arnttat  {Pentapolamia, 

^as>.  [P.  a] 

ADRAMITAE  or  ATRAMITAE  (PUn.  yi.  28. 
».  32;  'Mpofilhai,  Plol.;  Arri»n,fen>.  p.  15),  an 
Arabian  tribe  in  the  diitrict  Chalnmolitis  of  Arabt* 
KVUi.  TbeiweniataaledonthectiutoftheRalSei 
nu-lwmrd  of  Aden,  and  their  name  ii  itill  preaerved 
in  the  madero  ffadramatit.  Like  Ibeir  inmiediale 
noj-hbunrs  in  Arabi*  Felii,  the  Adiamilae  were 
■i-tivelj  engaged  in  the  drug  and  spce  Imde,  of 
which  tb«r  capilal  Sabbatha  wu  the  emporinm. 
Thef  were  goienied  by  a  race  of  Sting*,  who  bore 
tbe  ftmilj  or  cOdal  title  of  Ettaui.   [Chatra- 

MOTTTAB.]  rW:B.D.] 

ADRAMYFKTTUS  SINUS.  [Anaiirrmuiii 

ADEAMYTTIUK  or  ADBAMYTETIM  CAIpa- 
ftirmsTj  'Alpa#iM-r«Di',  'ATp^vrrio*'.  'Arpaft&r- 

■■((■  at  Edrant),  a  town  stnaled  at  the  bewi  of  the 
baj,  called  frcm  it  AdimmjttoiDfl.  aad  on  the  river 
C^us,  in  Mjiia,  and  on  the  rend  fram  tbe  Hellte- 
[Hotns  to  Peigiunun.  Aecorduig  to  traditicn  it  wu 
faooded  bj  Adrarajt,  a  brotlier  of  CneRu,  king  of 
Lydia ;  tmt  a  cdonj  of  Athaniazu  ia  said  to  hare  aub- 
sequentljaettledttKra.  (Stnb.  p.  606.)  Tbe  place 
eertainlj  became  a  Gnek  town.  Tbu^dea  (v.  I ; 
*iiL  108)  alio  mentioia  a  aettlament  here  fnm 
Deloa,  iwde  by  tbe  Deliana  wb<im  tbe  Athenian! 
roDared  fraa  the  island  b.  c.  423.  After  the 
otaUiahmsit  of  tbe  djaagtr  of  the  kingl  of  Per- 
gammn,  it  w«  a,  aa-pxi  of  »me  DOte;  uid  that  it 
had  lime  ihipping,  Bppi«n  fnoi  a  passage  in  the 
Att»  of  tbe  ApcBtke  (xirii.  2).  Under  the 
fiomans  it  was  a  Conrentos  Jorithciu  in  the  pn>- 
TJoce  of  Ada,  or  place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  naorted  as  the  court  town.     Then  are 

ADBANA  (frier),  a  rirer  of  Germany  in  tbe 
InriloryofUieCbatti.nrwCouel  (Tac.j4nn.lS6.> 

ADBANS.  ADBAUA,  ADBA'NTE(T4'ABp«a, 
Za.  a.  45;  Hadbahh,  Ituier.  Uienis.  pi  560;  Si. 
Otieald  on  the  Drwiheix),  a  town  m  Noricnln,  riln- 
altd  between  tbe  towns  Aemooa  and  Celdi,  in  tbe 
Talley  sqaiating  Mt.  Celitu  from  Mt.  Carrancaa. 
A  nalige  of  ita  Roman  «^^  or  occupation  still 
lurriTs  m  its  kiol  appellaliofi  of  Trmaner-dorf  or 
Trujan's-lborpe.     (Itm.  Anton.)         [W.  B.  D.J 

AUEA'NUM,  or  HADRAIIUH  CAl^aWr,  Diod. 


ADRIA. 
leph.  B.  HAPHASmi. 


Ital. :  Klh.  'Aiforinft, 
:  jldrriii>;,a  cilyof  the  interior  ofScily, 
J  foot  irf  tbe  w&tleni  slirpe  of  Mt.  Aetna 
^y  E>r  the  Simtta.  and  abont  7  tnilee  trom 
Ve  Iram  fiom  Diodorua  (tir.  37)  that 


of  a  local  deity  named  Adnuins,  whose  worship  was 
eitensively  spread  ihmugli  t^icily.and  sppeaia  to  have 
heencmnected  with  thalofihei'alid.  (He»jch.<.p 
noAimi.)  But  there  was  no  city  of  lUe  name  until 
Ihe  you-  400  B.  c.  when  it  was  founded  by  the  elder 
Dionjune,  with  a  Tiew  to  extend  his  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  interior  of  the  isbuid.  (l)iod.  I.  c.) 
It  prob^ly  continued  to  be  a  dependency  of  8yn- 
cuse :  but  in  345  B.  c.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ti- 
moleon.  (Id.  ivi.  68;  Pint.  TTimoi.  12.)  It  was 
one  of  tbe  cities  taken  by  the  Romans  at  the  cnui- 
ineiKsment  rt  Ihe  Pint  Panic  War  (IMud.  uiH. 
Eic.  Hoesch.  p.  501 ),  mi  probably  oi  tbia  account 
continued  afierwanls  in  a  relation  to  Rome  inferior 
to  tbat  of  most  other  Scilian  cities.     This  tnay  per- 

not  once  mentioned  by  Cicero  (sn  Znmpl  oit  Cie. 
Verr.  iii.  6,  p.  437);  but  we  lenm  from  Pluiy  that 
it  was  in  his  time  mclnded  in  the  claw  of  the  "  stJ- 
pradiariae  civilates  "  of  Siciiy.     (ff.  f/.  iii.  B.) 

Both  Kodoras  and  Plutarch  speak  of  it  as*  email 
town  owing  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  sanctity  d 
its  temple;  but  eiuting  remains  proie  that  it  most 

Thaw  conrirt  of  portions  of  the  indent  walls  and 
style  of  large  squared  blocka 


.suppow 
been  these  of  the  temple  of  Adnmoi;  ana  tiw  nuns 
of  a  large  building  which  appeare  to  have  belonged 
to  Bonun  Thermae.  Numerons  sepulchres  also 
hare  been  disttiiend  and  eicavated  in  tbe  immediate 
ndghboaihood.  The  modem  town  of  Ademi  re- 
tains the  ancient  rite  as  well  as  name ;  it  is  a  consi- 
derable place,  with  ibore  SOOO  inhabitants.  (Bis- 
cari,  Vioffffio  m  Sicilia,  pp.  57 — 60;  Ortolani,  i>ii. 
Gtogr.  della  Sicaia,  p.  13;  Bull,  dell.  Inst.  Artju 
1843,  p.  129.) 

StetJianus  Byumtinns  speaks  of  the  dtyai  utnated 
on  a  rirer  of  the  same  name ;  this  vras  evidently  oa 
other  thsn  the  northern  branch  of  tbe  Simelo  (Sj- 
maetbu)  which  is  itill  <Aen  called  the  name  f 
Ader^.  [E.H.B.J 


A-DRIA,    ATRIA,    HADRU,    or  HATRIA 

('AJ(>loor'AT)i(a).  It  is  impoaidbis  to  ntablish  any 
distinction  bclween  these  Cimns,  or  to  ssugn  the  on* 
(ss  bos  been  done  by  several  anthon)  to  one  dty, 
and  another  to  the  other.  The  oldest  form  appears 
to  have  been  Hatria,  wluch  we  find  on  coins,  while 
HADRiAis  that  used  in  all  inscriptions;  someMiiS. 
of  Uvy  have  Asria,  and  othen  Atria.  Phny 
tells  US  tbat  Atria  wis  the  more  ancient  fbnn, 
which  was  aflerwards  changed  into  Adria,  but  the 
Qrceks  aeein  to  luve  ciu'ly  need  'ASpla  for  the  dty 
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ADRIA. 


w  well  as  Aipita  for  the  sea.  I.  A  dtj  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaulf  situated  between  the  Padus  and  the 
Athesis,  not  far  from  their  moathSf  and  still  called 
Adria.  It  is  now  distant  more  than  14  miles  from 
the  sea,  but  was  originally  a  sea-port  of  great  cele- 
brity. Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Diomed  hj 
Stephanus  Byzantimis,  and  some  other  late  writers: 
Justin  abo  (xz.  I),  probably  following  Theopompus, 
calls  it  a  city  of  Greek  origin;  but  these  testimonies 
are  far  outweighed  by  tho:^  of  the  Roman  writers, 
who  agree  in  describing  it  as  an  Etruscan  colony. 
It  was  probably  established  at  the  same  period  with 
their  other  settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  and  became,  from  its  position,  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  for  their  trade  with  the  Adriatic; 
by  which  means  it  attained  to  so  flourishing  a  con- 
dition, as  to  liAve  given  name  to  the  gulf,  or  portion 
of  the  sea  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  the  appellation  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  inland  sea  still  called  the  Adriatic. 
To  this  period  may  also  be  ascribed  the  great  canals 
and  works  wliich  facilitated  its  communications  with 
the  adjoinhig  rivers,  and  through  them  with  the 
interior  of  Ci^alpine  Gaul,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  drained  the  marshes  which  would  otherwise 
have  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  (Liv.  v.  33 ;  Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Strab.  ▼.  p.  214;  Varro  de  L.  L.  ▼.  161 ; 
Festus,  p.  13,  ed.  Muller;  Pint  CamiU.  16.) 
Notmthstanding  its  early  celebrity,  we  have  scarcely 
any  infonuation  concerning  its  history;  but  the  de- 
cline of  its  power  and  prosperity  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  the  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  conseiiuent  neglect  of  the 
canals  and  streams  in  its  neighbo.irhood.  The  in- 
creasing commerce  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Adriatic 
probably  contributed  to  the  same  result.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  writers  tliat  it  received,  at 
different  periods,  Greek  colonies,  one  from  Epidamnus 
and  the  other  from  Syracuse;  but  both  statements 
appear  to  rest  upon  misconceptions  of  tlie  passages 
of  Diodorus,  from  which  they  are  derived.  (Diod.  \x, 
Exc.  Vat.  p.  17,  XV.  13;  in  both  of  which  passages 
the  words  rhv  *ABplay  certainly  refer  to  the  Adriatic 
sea  or  gulf,  not  to  tlie  city,  the  name  of  which  is 
always  feminine.)  The  abundance  of  vases  of 
Greek  manufacture  found  here,  of  precisely  similar 
character  with  those  of  Nola  and  Vulciy  stifficiently 
attests  a  great  amount  of  Greek  intercourse  and 
influence,  but  cannot  be  admitted  as  any  proof  of  a 
Greek  colony,  any  more  than  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Vtdci.  (R.Rochette  in  the  AmuUi  delt  Inst.  Arch. 
vol.  vi.  p.  292;  Welcker,  Vasi  di  Adria  in  the 
BtdUUino  deU  Inst.  1834,  p.  134.)  Under  the 
Romans  Adria  appears  never  to  have  been  a  place  of 
much  consequence.  Strabo  (/.c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
small  town,  communicating  by  a  short  navigation 
with  tlie  sea;  and  we  learn  fi^m  Tacitus  (^Hiat.  iii. 
12)  that  it  was  still  accessible  for  the  light  Libur- 
nian  ships  of  war  as  late  as  the  time  i£  Vltellius. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  included 
in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but  fell  rapidly  into 
iecay  during  the  middle  ages,  though  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  always  continued  an  episcopal  see. 
Since  the  opening  of  new  canals  it  has  considerably 
revived,  and  has  now  a  population  of  10,000  souls. 
Coa-dderable  remains  of  tlie  ancient  city  Iiave  been 
discovered  a  httle  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town 
towards  Ravegnano ;  they  are  all  of  Roman  date,  and 
comprise  the  iTuns  of  a  theatre,  baths,  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  all  which  have 
been  buried  to  a  considerable  depth  imder  the  accu- 


ADBU. 

muUtions  of  allavial  sdl.  Of  the  muneroos  miiMi 
antiquities  discovered  there,  the  most  interesting  art 
the  vases  already  alluded  to.  (See  Miiller,  Etrtuker^ 
i.  p.  229,  and  the  authors  there  cited.)  The  coina 
ascribed  to  this  city  certainly  belong  to  Adria  in 
Picenum. 

A  river  of  the  same  mmie  {h  *AZpias)  is  men* 
tioned  by  Hecataeus  (ap.  Stej^.  Byz.  a.  9.),  and  by 
Theopompus  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  317);  it  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  ^Arpiayhs  worofuj;,  and  must  pro- 
bably be  the  same  called  by  the  Romans  Tartama 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20),  and  still  known  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  as  the  Tartaro.  It  rises  in  the 
hills  to  the  SE.  of  the  Logo  di  GardOj  and  flows 
by  the  modem  Adria,  but  b  known  by  the  name  of 
Canal  Bianco  in  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse;  it 
commmiicates,  by  canals,  with  the  Po  and  the  Ad&g€. 

2.  A  city  of  Picenum,  still  called  Atri^  situated 
about  5  miles  from  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the 
rivers  Vomanus  and  Matrinns.  According  to  the 
Itinerary  it  was  distant  1 5  Roman  miles  from  Gas- 
tram  Novum,  and  14  from  Teate.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
308,  310,  313;  comp.  Tab.  Pent.)  It  has  been 
supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  be  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  a  colony  from  the  more  celebrated  city  of 
the  name  (Mazocchi,  Tab.  Beracl.  p.  532;  MQUeT, 
Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  145),  though  we  have  no  hisi- 
torical  evidence  of  the  &ct.  It  has  also  been 
generally  admitted  that  a  Greek  colony  was  founded 
there  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  at  the  time  that  he 
was  seeking  to  establish  his  power  in  the  Adriatic, 
about  B.  c.  385 ;  but  tliis  statement  rests  on  very 
doubtful  authority  (Etym.  Magn.  v.  'Adp/os),  and 
no  subsequent  trace  of  the  settlement  is  found  in 
history.  The  first  certain  historical  notice  we  find  of 
Adria  is  tlie  establishment  of  a  Roman  coltHiy  there 
about  282  B.C.  (Liv.  Epit.  zi. ;  Madvig,i2e  Co/ont tir, 
p.  298.)  In  the  early  part  c^  the  Second  Panic 
War  (B.C.  217)  its  tenitory  was  ravaged  by  Han- 
nibal; but  notwithstanding  this  calamity,  it  was  one 
of  the  18  Latin  colonies  which,  in  B.C.  209,  were 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  willing  to  oon* 
tinue  their  contributions  both  of  men  and  nKmey. 
(Liv.  xxii.  9,  zxvii.  10;  Polyb.  iii.  88.)  At  a  later 
period,  as  we  learn  from  the  Liber  de  Coloniis,  it 
must  have  received  a  fresh  colony,  probably  under 
Augustus:  hence  it  is  termed  a  Colonia,  both  by 
Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  One  of  these  gives  it  the 
titles  of  "  Colonia  Aelia  Hadria,**  whence  it  wonU 
appear  that  it  had  been  re-established  by  the  em« 
peror  Hadrian,  whose  family  was  originally  derived 
from  hence,  though  he  was  himself  a  native  of 
Spam.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  227 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  in.  13. 
8. 18;  Orell.  Inter,  no.  148,  3018;  Grater,  p.  1022  , 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  349;  Spartian.  Badriat^  1.; 
Victor,  Epit.  14.)  The  territory  of  Adria  (ager 
Adrianus),  though  subsequently  included  in  Picenum, 
appears  to  have  originally  formed  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent district,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river 
Vomanus  (  Vomano),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Matrinus 
{la  Piomba');  at  the  mouth  of  this  latter  river  was 
a  town  bearing  the  name  of  MATRniUM,  which 
ser\'ed  as  the  port  of  Adria;  the  dty  itself  stood  on 
a  hill  a  few  miles  inland,  on  the  same  site  still 
occupied  by  the  modem  Airij  a  place  of  some  con- 
sideration, with  the  title  of  a  city,  and  the  see  (rf*  a 
bishop.  Great  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  still  traced,  and  mosaic  pavements 
and  otiier  remains  of  buildings  are  also  prKerved. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  241;  Sil.  Ital.  vui.  439;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§  52 ;  Mela,  ii.  4 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p  307.)     Ac- 


ADRIATICUM  UAIU.  ADDIATICUU  MAllE.  BT 

(odog  to  tlvB  ItiD.  Ant.  (pp.308,  310)  Adiu  wiu  .  M*  or  gulf  <o  colleil,  but  a  region  or  dislrict  (bout 
tba  [flint  of  JDDctioD  of  Iha  Vu  SkluU  and  Vulerii,  I  the  head  of  it.  But  in  tliii  cue  it  »«ina  liighlj 
■  drcmnstanoB  which  pnibabl;  coQtnbutod  ta  ild  .  tni|>nJ»blft  thu  preciHeJj  the  ume  riprtaiiuD  aiioold 
imparnace  And  fltHuiahing  condilioD  under  the  !  have  cume  iulo  genen]  n»,  is  we  Dtttjuaiy  find  it 
Uonan  aD]an.  {  not  long  hAdt  the  (inie  of  Herodotun,  fur  th*  Ha 

h  U  now  gsDcnQj  admltttd,  tlut  Ihe  coim  of  [  iticlf.*  UeottaEDS  also  (if  we  cui  trust  U>  the  iC' 
AdrB(wiih  the  legend  IIat.)  Ii^oog  to  the  dtj  at  concj  <il  SteptunusB.  i.r.  'Alpfsi)  (ppeini  loheva 
Ficenum ;  bat  great  di&icnce  cf  opinion  bju  been  need  the  iull  eipreasion  niAriti  'Aipiat. 
■Uertained  u  to  thdr  age.  Tfaeir  belong  to  the  The  nstuisl  limita  of  the  Adriatic  are  rerj  cleorlj 
diB*  axDinan!;  known  u  Aee  Gcare,  and  an  even  !  marked  bj  the  eoulractioD  [£  the  oppoeila  shores  at 
among  the  beaneet  apeomens  kiHwn,  eieeeding  in  its  eninnce,  so  as  to  Tarni  a  kind  cj  Btnit,  not  ei. 
weight  the  most  anoent  Konan  asoea.  On  thid  ceeding  40  U-  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  Acru- 
BCanct  the;  ban  been  aagigned  ti>  a  vtrj  letnute  '  ceiaunian  promonlorr  in  Epinu,  and  the  omst  of 
aoliqnity,  »Dia  refniing  IhiEm  to  Ibe  Etmscan,  Calabria  near  Uydruntnm,  in  llalj .  This  U  aocQid- 
lo  tin  Gieeli,  aetllera.  But  there  aeenu  much  |  ingl;  enmcllj  seamed  both  by  Stnbo  and  i'linj'  as 
to  believe  that  tbej  an  not  reallj  so  ancient,  '  the  eouthem  limili  of  the  Admlic,  aa  it  nan  at  an 
■     "  ■  ■  ■  iriod  by  Scylai  and  PulybioB,  tbe  latter  tf 


i  B6clth,J/r!(rofay«,  p.379;.  (Stmb.  ™.  p.  31Ti  Plin.iii.  11. 1. 16;  ScjUi,SU, 

i,DatJidwii*cht]U6aactMtn,f.ii3i:  Mil-    p.  S,  §  27,  p.  11;  Pol.  rii.  19;  Mela,  ii.  4.)     Bat 

■'  ue6enialit,p.21G.)lli.a.B.^    i  it  appan  to  have  been  some  time  befon  tbe  appd- 

li  the  name  both  i£  tbe  Adriatic  and  of  the  Ionian 
Gulf  VIS  for  some  time  taj  vague  and  fluctuatiiig. 
I  It  is  probable,  that  in  the  carlieet  times  tlie  name  of 
I  i  'Alpiiii  was  confined  to  the  part  of  ibe  sea  in  tha 
immediate  neigbbourbood  of  Adria  iteelf  and  Iht 
moulhe  of  the  Padns,  or  at  least  to  tha  upper  put 
near  the  head  of  the  galpb,  aa  in  the  passagea  of 
UiTodotus  and  Hecslaena  ilMVe  died;  but  It  acema 
liist  Hocalietu  himaelf  in  another  [iBssage  (sjl 
I  SItph.  B.  t.  e. 'IfTpDi)  dearribcd  the  Istrians  aa 
Coiif  OF  ADBIA.  dwelling  on  lit  Joraan  gulf,  and  Hellanicua  (op 

ADBIATICUM  MABE  (i  'tOptta),  \a  the  name  '  .O""-  Uf^-  '■  28)  spoke  of  the  Padua  as  flowing  inlt 
pteo  both  by  GiBek  and  Latin  wtiteia  to  tbe  inland  ***  loniaa  gulf.  In  hie  manner  Thucydidea  (i,  St) 
a«»HincalledtheJ<frirUK,whichae;»nite8lt«ljfiDro'  describea  Epidamnua  aa  a  city  on  the  right  baud  aa 
niyiknm,  Dalmalia  and  Epeiraa,  and  i«  connected  Jon  enter  the  Ionian  gulf.  At  lliia  period,  there- 
at ita  BOOthern  eitimuly  with  tlw  Italian  Sea.  ll  fore,  the  latter  ejpreasion  aecnu  to  have  been  at 
■ppean  to  ha™  beeo  at  first  regarded  by  the  GiB^  leaat  the  mote  common  one,  as  applied  to  the  wbola 
as  a  mere  golf  or  inlet  rf  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence  the  I  «».  But  very  soon  after  we  find  the  oiators  Lyaai 
exfRewn  i  'AJpfai  ((^Am  ac.),  which  first  came  and  laocrates  employing  the  terra  i  'ABpJai  in  its 
bts  use,  befan«  so  firmly  tatabliahod  that  it  always  more  extended  aenae;  and  Scylal  (who  ranat  bait 
DaintaiMd  ita  gnmnd  aoMng  the  Gieek  wrileia  of ,  been  nearly  conlainjxirarj'  with  the  bUlar)  e»- 
the  bKt  ago,  and  it  is  only  at  a  later  period  or  id  pie:»ly  tells  us  that  the  Adriatic  and  Ii>tiiHn  gulft 
eicmtiDaBi  casM  t^  we  find  tha  eipreuiana  i^  i  were  one  and  the  same.  (Lyi.  Or.  c.  Ding.  §38, 
■AV-lrior'AVun-uHia't*""""-  (The  former  ei-  p.  908;  laocr.  PhUipp.  %  7 ;  Scjlai,  §  27,  p.  U.) 
I<«i:Ml  ia  am^oyad  by  Scjmnns  China,  3G8;  and  '  From  this  tuna  no  change  appears  to  have  lakan 
tha  lut«  m  aae  instance  by  Strabo,  i».  p.  S04.)  [  place  In  the  use  rf  the  name,  A  ASplai  being  fiuni- 
Tbe  Laiina  fiequently  termed  it  Uabe  SurEBuii,  ,  liarly  need  by  Greek  writers  for  the  modem  Adriaiio 
tbe  Upper  Set.  as  oppoaed  to  the  Tyrriwnian  or  l  (Theophr.lT.  5.  g§  S,  6;  FBeud.  Aiistot.  da  Mirat. 
LoWErSca(HanInfemm);valtheplinBeia  coped  §g  80,  82;  Scymn.  Ch.  132,  193,  S:c.;  Pol.  ii. 
(nra  tbem  by  Polybiua  and  other  Greek  wtilera.  U  17,  iii.  86,  87,  &c.)  until  after  the  Christian  ei». 
tppait  probable  indeed  that  thia  waa  Iba  common  or  I  But  subsaqnenlly  to  that  date  a  very  singular  changa 
rmacnlai  eipteaiira  among  the  Romans,  and  that  wsa  introduoed:  for  while  the  name  of  the  Adriatio 
tbe  name  rf  Uie  Adriatic  was  a  mere  geographical  i  Gul/<6  'AB/ilnr,  or  'Alpumiil 
dengnation,  perhafe  bm^jwed  in  the  first  inatAJioe  ]  strit*""^  ""  "  '    " 

fnm  the  Greeka.     The  use  of  AnniA  or  lUnRiA  j  kno' 
in  Lalin  fir  the  name  tf  the  sea,  was  certainly  a    tbe 

men  Graedsm,  first  introdoced  by  the  poets  (Hot. 

Carm.  L3.  15,111.3.  5,  Ac.;  Catnll.  uxvi.  15),'  •  Tbe  eipreaaoos  of  Polybius  (iT.  U,  16)  cited  by 
tbm^  it  is  eomednKB  used  by  prose  wrilera  also.  ,  MQIIer  (£(rwier,  i.  p.  Ul)  in  support  of  [his 
(Seoec.  Ep.  90;  Kela,  ii.  2,  Ac.)  'i  view,  eertwulj'  cannot  be  relied  on,  aa  tbe  name  of 

Acmrding  to  Herodotna  (i.  163)  Iba  Phocaeana  4  'AJplw  waa  fully  ealablished  as  that  of  tbe  «o, 
were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  discovered  the  Adri-  ,  long  before  his  time,  and  ii  repeatedly  used  by  him- 
atic,  or  at  least  the  firat  to  eipkae  ita  nceasea,  but  I  self  m  this  sense.  But  his  Biprm»ions  an  tingu- 
Ibe  Pboenidaus  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  1  larly  vague  and  fluctoating ;  thus  we  find  within  a 
it  low  before,  as  they  bad  tiadad  with  the  Venetians  few  pag«,  i  unri  ror  'Afylir  Ki\mt,  t  toD  m-rJi 
for  ambair  tnat  >  tbtt  tarlj  period.  It  baa,  indeed,  I  'ASjiiou  luixit,  i  'ASpiaruiii  nvxii,  h  «"*  -i» 
baao  ccoboded,  that  i  'Aaplfls  in  Herodotua  (both    'Aiploy  HiXar—  —  ■"="  <i.i._..;»i..„„^.  t~.„  ., 
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loDiaa  Gulf,  the  sea  without  tliat  entrance,  previously 
known  as  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian,  came  to  be  called 
the  Adriatic  <S«a.  The  beginning  of  this  altera- 
tion maj  already  be  found  in  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  Ionian  Gulf  as  a  part  of  the  Adriatic:  but  it 
is  found  fully  developed  in  Ptolemy,  who  makes  the 
promontory  of  Garganiis  the  limit  between  the  Adri- 
atic Gulf  {6  'ASpias  koKtos)  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
(t3  ^loavtov  ir^Aayos),  while  he  calls  the  sea  which 
bathes  the  eastern  shores  of  Bruttium  and  Sicily, 
the  Adriatic  Sea  (t6  *Afipiaruc6v  w4\ayos):  and 
although  the  later  geographers,  Dionysius  Periegetes 
and  Agatliemenis,  apply  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
within  the  same  limits  as  Stnibo,  the  common  usage 
of  historians  and  other  writers  under  Uie  Roman 
Knipire  la  in  conformity  with  that  of  Ptolemy.  Thus 
we  find  tliem  almost  nnifurmly  speaking  of  the 
Ionian  Gulf  for  the  lower  part  erf"  the  modem  Adri- 
atic :  while  the  name  of  the  latter  had  so  completely 
sujierseded  the  original  appellation  of  the  Ionian  S«i 
fur  tliat  which  bathes  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
that  PhilostrHtus  speaks  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
as  separatuig  the  Aegaean  Sea  from  the  Adiiatic. 
And  at  a  still  later  period  we  find  Procopius  and 
Orosius  still  further  extending  the  appellation  as  far 
as  Crete  on  the  one  side,  and  Malta  on  the  other. 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  1,  10.  14,  17,  26,  4.  §§  1,  8; 
Dionys.  Per.  92 — 94,  380,  481 ;  Agathemer.i.  3,  ii. 
U:  Apinan,  Syr.  63,  B.  C.  ii.  39,  iii.  9,  t.  65; 
Dion  Cdss.  xli.  44,  xiv.  3 ;  Herodian.  viii.  1 ;  Phi- 
lostr.  Imagg.  ii.  16;  Pausan.  v.  25.  §  3,  viii.  54.  § 
3;  Hiemnym.  Ep.  86;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  15,  iii.  40, 
iv.  6,  B,  V.  i.  13,  14,  23;  Oros.  i.  2.)  Concerning 
the  various  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  applica- 
tion and  signification  of  the  name,  see  Larcher's 
Notes  on  Herodotus  (vol.  i.  p.  157,  Eng.  traDsLY 
andLetronne(i2«(;AercAe«  «ur  Z>»ct«/.  p.  170 — 218), 
who  has,  however,  carried  to  an  extreme  extent  the 
distinctions  he  attempts  to  establish.  The  general 
form  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  well  known  to  tiie  an- 
cients, at  least  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  correctly 
describes  it  as  long  and  narrow,  extending  towards 
the  NW.,  and  corresponding  in  its  general  dimen- 
sions with  the  part  of  Italy  to  which  it  is  parallel, 
from  the  lapygian  promontory  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Padus.  He  also  gives  its  greatest  breadth  pretty 
correctly  at  about  1200  stadia,  but  much  overstates 
its  length  at  6000  stadia.  Agathemems,  on  the 
contrary,  while  he  agrees  with  Strabo  as  to  the 
breadth,  assigns  it  only  3000  stadia  in  length, 
which  is  as  much  below  the  truth,  as  Strabo  exceeds 
St.  (Sti-ab.  ii.  p.  123,  v.  p.  211;  Agathemer.  14.) 
The  Greeks  appear  to  have  at  first  regarded  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adria  and  the  mouths  of  the  Padus 
as  the  head  or  inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  but  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  more  justly  place  its  extremity  at  the 
gulf  near  Aquileia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tilavemptus 
XTagUamento).  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  iv.  p.  206 ;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §§  1,  26.) 

The  narigation  of  the  Adriatic  was  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  frequent  and  sudden  storms  to 
which  it  was  subject  :  its  evil  character  on  this  ac- 
count is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace.  (^Carm, 
i.  3.  15,  33.  15,  u.  14.  14,  iii.  9.  23,  &c.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  tlie  Adriatic 
was  derived  from  the  Etruscan  city  of  Adria  or 
Atria,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Padus.  Livy,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo,  all  concur  in  this  statement,  as  well  as 
in  extolling  the  ancient  power  and  commercial  in- 
fluence of  that  city  [Aduia,  No.  1],  and  it  is  pro- 
bably oidy  by  a  confusion  bctwet'ii  the  two  cities  of 
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tlie  same  name,  that  some  later  writers  have  derived 
the  appellation  of  the  sea  from  Adria  in  Pioenum, 
which  was  situated  at  some  distance  &om  the  coast 
and  b  not  known  to  have  been  a  place  cf  any  im- 
portance in  early  times.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ADRUME'TUM.    [HADRUMicruM.] 

ADRUS  (^Albarageitui),  a  river  of  Hispania  Lusi- 
tanica,  flowing  from  the  N.  into  the  Anas  (^Gwtdi-^ 
ana^  opposite  to  Badajoz  (^Itin,  Ant. 'p,4\8;  Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  289—392).  [P.  S.] 

ADUATICA  or  ADUA'TUCA,  a  casteDum  or 
fortified  place  mentioned  by  Caesar  (JS.  G.  vi.  32) 
as  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  country  of  the 
Eburones,  the  greater  part  of  which  counfa^  lay 
between  the  Mosa  {Maas)  and  the  Rhenus.  There 
is  no  further  indication  of  its  position  in  Caesar. 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  posted  here  with  a  legion  in 
B.  c.  53,  sustained  and  repelled  a  sudden  attack  of 
the  Sigambri  (JS.  G.  vi.  35,  &c.),  in  the  same  camp 
in  which  Titurius  and  Aurunculeius  liad  wintered  in 
B.  c.  54  {B.  G.  V.  26).  If  it  be  the  same  pkice  as 
the  Adnaca  Tungrorum  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
it  is  the  modem  Tongem^  in  the  Belgian  province 
of  Limburg,  where  there  are  remains  of  old  walls, 
and  many  antiquities.  Though  oidy  a  castellmn  or 
temporary  fort  in  Caesar's  time,  the  place  is  likely 
enough  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  larger  town  at 
a  later  date.  [G.  L.] 

ADUA'TICI  ('ATowoTiiror,  Dion  Cass.),  a  peo- 
ple of  Bi'lgic  Gaul,  the  neighbours  of  the  Eburones 
and  Nervii.  They  were  the  descendants  of  6000 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  were  left  behind  by  the 
rest  of  these  barbarians  on  their  march  to  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  baggage  which 
their  comrades  could  not  conveniently  take  with 
them.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
near  Aix  by  C.  Marius  (b.  c.  102),  and  again  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  these  6000  men  maintained  them- 
selves  in  the  country.  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  29.)  Their 
head  quarters  were  a  strong  natural  position  on  a 
steep  elevation,  to  which  there  was  mdy  one  ap- 
proach. Caesar  does  not  give  the  place  a  name, 
and  no  indication  of  its  site.  D'Anville  supposes 
that  it  is  Faiais  on  the  Mekaigne.  The  tract 
occupied  by  the  Aduatid  appears  to  be  in  South 
Brabant.  When  their  strong  position  was  taken  by 
Caesar,  4000  of  the  Aduatici  perished,  and  53,000 
were  sold  for  slaves.    (B.  G.  ii.  33.)      ["G.  L.] 

ADUXA  MONS  {6  'A8ou\o$).  tiie  name  given 
to  a  particular  group  of  the  Alps,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  statement  of  Strabo,  both  the 
Rhine  and  the  Addua  take  thdr  rise,  the  one  flowing 
northwards,  the  other  southward  into  the  I^rian 
Lake.  This  view  is  not  however  correct,  the  real 
source  of  the  Addua  being  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  Valteliine^  while 
both  branches  of  the  Rhine  rise  much  farther  to  the 
W.  It  is  probable  that  Strabo  considered  the  tiver 
which  descends  from  the  Splugen  to  the  head  of  the 
lake  of  CoTM  (and  which  flows  from  N.  to  S.)  as 
the  trae  Addua,  overlooking  the  greatiy  superior 
magnitude  of  that  wluch  d^mes  down  iixnn  the  Vol' 
telline.  The  sources  of  this  river  are  in  fact  not  far 
from  those  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhine  now  called  tiie 
BinUr  Rhein^  and  which,  having  the  more  direct 
course  from  S.  to  N.,  was  probably  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  the  true  origin  of  the  river.  Mt.  Aduia 
would  thus  signify  the  lofty  mountain  group  about 
the  passes  of  the  Splugen  and  S.  Bernardino^  and  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Hinter  Rhein^  ratlier 
tiiau  the  Mt.  St.  Ovthardj  as  supposed  by  most 
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nMdrm  gwgmphers,  Vut  we  most  not  expect  grmt 
ftctmracy  in  the  use  of  the  term.    Ptolemj,  who  alio 
repreeents  the  Rhine  as  rising  in  Mt.  Adola,  sajs 
nothing  of  the  Addna;  but  erroneoosly  describe  this 
port  of  the  Alps  as  that  where  the  chain  altera  its 
main  direction  from  N.  to  E.  (Strab.  iy.  pp.  1 92, 204, 
▼.  PL  213;  Ptol.  ii.  9.  §  5,  iii.  1.  §  1.)     [E.  H.  B.] 
ADITLE  or  ADU'LIS  CA^oiJAij,  Ptol.  ir.  7.  §  8, 
nil  16.  §  II;  Arrian.  PeripLf  Eratostli.  pp.  2,  3; 
'ASodAjt,  Steph.  B.  s.v,;  'ASo^Xci,  Joseph.  Antiq. 
iL  5;  Procop.  B,  Per$.  L  19;  oppdum  adoolitdn, 
PKn.  n.  y.  vi.  29.  s.  34:  Eth.  *A9ou\iT7is,  Ptol. 
!▼.  8;    Adolita,  Pfin.    I  c:  Adj.  'ASovXiruc^s), 
the  principal  haven  and  dtj  of  the  Adolitae,  a  people 
of  mixed  origin  in  the  regio  Troglodytica,  situated  on 
a  faaj  of  the  Red  Sea  called  Adolicus  Sinns  ('A8ov- 
\uths  ic6KwoSj  Afmesley  Bay).   Adale  is  the  modem 
TAnUa  or  ZvUa^  pranoonoed,  according  to  Mr.  Salt, 
AzooUy  and  stands  in  lat.  15°  35'  N.     Rnins  are 
said  to  exist  there.     D'Anrille,  indeed,  in  his  Map 
of  the  Red  Sea,  places  Adole  at  Arkeeko  on  the 
Nune  coast,  aboat  22°  N.  of  ThuQa.    According  in- 
deed to  Cosmas,  Adnle  was  not  immediately  on  the 
cnast,btat  about  two  miles  inland.    It  was  founded  by 
fogitive  slares  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  61 
^^P^  *^  under  the  Rmnans  was  the  haven  of 
Aximie.     Adnle  was  an  emporium  for  hides  (river- 
horse  and  rhinoceros),  ivory  (elephant  and  rhinoceros 
tusks),  and  tortoiae-sheU.      It  had  also  a  large 
slave-market,  and  was  a  caravan  station  for  the 
tnde  of  the  interior  of  Africa.    The  apes  which  the 
Roinaa  ladies  of  high  birth  kept  as  pets,  and  for 
which  they  often  gave  high  prices,  came  principally 
from  Adnle.     At  Aduie  was  the  celebrated  Monu- 
myentum  AduIUanumj  the  inscription  of  which,  in 
Ghnedt  letters,  was,  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  copied  by  Cosmas  the  Indian  merchant  (In- 
dioopleustes ;  see  Du^  of  Biog.  art  Cosmos)  into 
the  second  book  of  his  "  Christian  Topography." 
The  monument  is  a  throne  of  white  marble,  with  a 
slab  of  same  difiermt  stone  behind  it.     Both  throne 
and  slab  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  Greek  cha- 
ractefs.     Cosmas  appears  to  have  put  two  inscrip- 
tions into  one,  and  thereby  occasioned  no  little  per- 
pilexity  to  learned  men.     Mr.  Salt's  discovery  of  the 
inscripCiaD  at  Axume,and  the  contents  of  the  Adulitan 
inscriptioQ  itself,  show  that  the  latter  was  bipartite. 
The  first  portion  is  in  the  third  person,  and  re- 
cords that  Ptolemy  Energetes  (b.  o.  247 — 222) 
received  from  the  Troglodyte  Arabs  and  Aethio- 
pians  certain  elephants  which  his  &ther,  the  second 
king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  and  himself,  had 
taken  in  hunting  in  the  r^on  (^  Adule,  and  trained 
to  war  in  their  own  kingd(xn.     The  second  portion 
of  the  inscription  is  in  the  first  person,  and  com- 
memofatee  the  conquests  of  an  anonymous  Aethio- 
plan  king  in  Arabia  and  Aethiopia,  as  fiir  as  the 
frontier  of  Egypt.    Amcmg  other  names,  which  we 
can  identify  with  the  extant  appellations  of  African 
districts,  occun  that  of  the  most  mountainous  region 
in  Abyasmia,  the  Semenae,  or  Samen,  and  that  of  a 
river  which  is  evidently  the  Astaboms  or  Taeazzif 
a  main  tribntajy  of  the  Kile.     The  Adulitan  in- 
scription is  printed  in  the  works  of  Cosmas,  in  the 
CoUecL  Nov.  Pair,  ei  Script  Graee.  by  Mont- 
&uaii,  pt.  il  pp.  113 — 346;  in  ChisuH's  Antiq. 
AsiaL;  and  in  Fabricins,  BiU.  Grate,  iv.  p.  245. 
The  best  commentary  upon  it  is  by  Buttmann,  Mus. 
iter  Akertkmnsw.  n.  1.  p.  105.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ADULITAE.     [Adulb.] 
ADTBMA'CHIDAE  ('ABupA«iX«"),  •  pwpl®  ^ 
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N.  Africa,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  first 
Libyan  people  W.  of  Egypt.  (Herod,  iv.  168.)  Their 
extent  was  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (that  is,  ac- 
C(nding  to  Herodotus,  from  the  Sinus  Plinthinetes 
(ii.  6),  but  according  to  Scylax  (p.  44,  Hudson), 
from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile),  to  the  harbour 
of  Plynos,  near  the  Catabathmus  Major.  Herodotus 
distinguishes  them  from  the  other  Libyan  tribes  in 
the  £.  of  N.  Africa,  who  were  chiefly  nomade  (iv. 
191),  by  raying  that  their  manners  and  customs 
rasembl^i  those  of  the  Egyptians  (iv.  168).  He 
also  mentions  some  remarkable  usages  which  pre- 
vailed  amongst  them  (L  c).  At  a  later  period  they 
are  found  fiirther  to  the  S.,  in  the  interior  of  Mar- 
marica.  (PtoL;  Plin.  v.  6;  SiL  ItaL  iiL  278,  f<>ll., 
ix.  223,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

AEA.    [CoLCHn.] 

AEACEUM.     [Aeoqca.] 

AEANTIUM  (Aldyriov:  Tnteri),  a  promontory 
in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  Pagasaean  bay.  Accordmg  to  Ptolemy  there 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it  Its  highest 
summit  was  called  Mt.  Tisaenm.  (Plln.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  16;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 

p.  397.)     [TlBAEUM.] 

AEAS.     [Aovs.] 

AEBUltA  (Ar«oupa:  Etk  AlSwfHuos  :  prob. 
Cuerva),  a  town  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hiwpi»n>  Tar< 
raconensis  (Liv.  xl.  30;  Stiab.  ap.  Steph.  B.  «.  r.), 
probably  the  Ai€6pa  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  6).  Its  name 
appears  on  coins  as  Aipora  and  Apora.  (Mionnet. 
vol.  i.  p.  65,  Supp.  vol.  i.  pp.  111,1 12).    [P.  S.] 

AEC  AE  (Alxai :  Eth.  Aecanus :  Trqja)^  a  town  of 
Apulia  mentioned  both  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  during 
the  military  operations  k  Hannibal  and  Fabius  in 
that  country.  In  common  with  many  other  Apulian 
cities  it  had  joined  the  Carthagim'ans  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  was  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximus 
in  B.  G.  214,  though  not  without  a  regular  siege. 
(Pol.  iii.  88 ;  Liv.  xxiv.  20.)  Pliny  also  enumerates 
the  Aecani  among  the  inlimd  towns  of  Apulia  (iii. 
11);  but  its  position  is  more  clearly  determined  by 
the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on  the  Appian  Way 
between  Equns  Tuticus  and  Herdonia,  at  a  distance 
of  18  or  19  miles  frtxm  the  latter  city.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  116;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  610;  the  Tab.  Pent,  pkces  it 
between  Equns  Tuticus  and  Luceria,  but  without 
giving  the  distances.)  This  interval  exactly  accords 
with  the  position  of  the  modem  city  of  Trcja^  and 
confirms  the  statements  of  several  chroniclers  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  the  latter  was  founded  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  the  ruins  ol 
the  ancient  Aecae.  Cluverius  erroneously  identified 
Aecae  with  Accadia,  a  village  in  the  mountains  S. 
of  Bovino;  but  his  emv  was  rectified  by  Holstenins. 
Troja  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  a  place  of  some  con- 
sideration; it  stands  on  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation, 
rising  above  the  fertile  plain  of  Puglia,  and  is  9  miles 
S.  of  Lveeroy  and  14  SW.  of  Foffgia.  (Holsten. 
Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  271 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  227; 
Giustiniani,  Die.  Geogr.  vol.  ix.  p.  260.)  rE.H.B.] 

AECULA'NUM,  or  AECLA'NUM  {AUcoiKtanv, 
Appian,  Ptol.:  Elh.  Aeculanus,  Plin.;  but  the  con- 
tracted form  Aeclanns  and  Aeclanensis  is  the  only  one 
found  in  inscriptions: — the  reading  Aeculanum  in 
die.  odAU.  xvi.  2,  is  very  imoertain : — later  inscrip- 
tions and  the  Itineraries  write  the  name  EcLAmiM ), 
a  dty  of  Samnium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  is 
correctly  pbced  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  on 
the  Via  Appoa,  15  Roman  miles  from  Beneventnm 
(PHn.  iu.  11. 8. 16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  71 ;  Itin.  Ant  p 
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ISO;  Tab.  Peat)  No  mention  of  it  is  fonnd  in 
hiritorjr  daring  the  ware  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Samnites,  thoagh  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  ffirpini :  bat  daring  the  Soda]  War 
(b.  c.  89)  it  was  taken  and  plondered  hj  Solla, 
which  led  to  the  sabmission  of  almost  all  the  neigh- 
bouring dties.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  51.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  soon  after  restored :  the  erection  of  its 
new  walls,  gates,  and  towers  being  recorded  by  an  in- 
scription still  extant,  and  which  probably  belongs  to 
a  date  shortly  after  the  Social  War.  At  a  later 
period  we  find  that  part  of  its  territory  was  portioned 
oat  to  new  colonists,  pnibably  nnder  Octavian,  bat 
it  retained  the  condition  of  a  mnnidpiam  (as  we 
learn  from  Pliny  and  several  inscriptions)  until  long 
afterwards.  It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
that  it  acquired  the  rank  and  title  of  a  colony  which 
we  find  assigned  to  it  in  later  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  pp.  210,  260;  Orell.  /imct.  no.  566,  3108, 
6020;  Zumpt,  de  CoUmiis,  p.  401.) 

The  site  of  Aeculanxmi  was  erroneously  referred 
by  Cluverius  (/to/,  p.  1203)  to  FrifferUo.  Holstenins 
was  the  first  to  pmnt  oat  its  true  position  at  a  place 
called  le  GroUe,  about  a  mile  firom  Mirabella^  and 
close  to  the  Tavema  del  PclmOj  on  tlie  modem  high 
rood  from  Naples  into  Puglia.  Here  the  extenjiive 
nnnains  of  an  ancient  dty  have  been  found :  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  ruins 
and  foundations  of  Thermae,  aqueducts,  temples,  an 
amphitheatre  and  other  buildings  have  been  disco- 
vered, though  many  of  them  have  since  perished; 
and  the  whole  site  i^unds  in  coins,  gems,  bronzes, 
and  other  minor  relics  of  antiquity.  The  inscriptions 
found  here,  as  well  as  the  situation  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  distance  from  Benevento,  clearly  prove 
these  remains  to  be  those  of  Aeculanum,  and  attest 
its  splendour  and  importance  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  continued  to  he  a  flourishing  place  until 
the  7th  century,  but  was  destroyed  in  a.  d.  662,  by 
the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  his  wars  with  the  Lom- 
bards. A  town  arose  ont  of  its  ruins,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Quimtodecimum  from  its  posi- 
ti<xi  at  that  distance  from  Bcneventum,  and  which 
continued  to  exist  to  the  1 1th  century  when  it  had 
fallen  into  complete  decay,  and  the  few  remaining  in- 
habitants removed  to  the  castle  of  Mirabellay  erected 
by  the  Normans  on  a  ndghbouring  hill.  (UoL»ten. 
Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  273;  Lnpuli,  Iter  Vetuuin.  pp. 
74—128;  Guarini,  Ricerche  suW  antica  Citta  di 
EcUmOy  4ta  Napoli,  1814;  Romanclli,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
823—328.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEDEPSUS  (A«#oy:  Eik,  AlZiit^ioM  Lipso), 
a  town  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Euboca,  160  stadia 
from  Cynus  on  the  opposite  coast  of  tlie  Opuntian 
Locri.  It  contained  warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules, 
which  were  ased  by  the  dictator  Sulla.  These  warm 
baths  are  still  found  about  a  mile  above  Lipso,  the 
site  of  Aedepsus.  (Strab.  pp.  60,  425  ;  Aihcn.  p. 
73;  Plut,  Sull  26,  Symp,  iv.  4,  where  TdXyj^os  is 
a  false  reading;  Steph.  B.  9.  r.;  PtoL  iii.  15.  §  23; 
Plin.  iv.  21 ;  Leake,  NorOtern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p. 
176;  Walpole,  TraveUy  cfc.,  p.  71.) 

AE'DUI,  HE'DUI  (ArJoDoi,  Strab.  p.  186),  a 
Celtic  people,  who  were  separated  from  the  Sequani 
by  the  Arar  {Saone),  which  formed  a  large  part  of 
thdr  eastern  boundary.  On  the  W.  they  wero 
separated  inxa  the  Bitarigcs  by  the  upper  course 
of  the  Ligeris  (Xotre),  as  Caesar  states  (//.  G.  vii. 
5).  To  the  NE.  were  the  Lingone.s,  and  to  the 
S.  the  Segusiani.  The  Aedui  Ambarri  (^B.  G.  i. 
11),  kinsmen  of  the  Aedui,  wore  on  the  borders 
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of  the  Allobroges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Aedni 
in  Caesar's  time  was  Bibracte,  and  if  we  assumo 
it  to  be  OD  the  site  of  the  later  town  of  Aogu&to- 
danum  (^Auhm\  we  obtun  probably  a  fixed  cen- 
tral position  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  in  the 
old  division  of  Bourgogne,  The  Aedui  were  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  nations,  but 
;  before  Caesar*s  proconsulship  of  Gallia,  they  had 
been  brought  nnder  the  dominion  of  the  Seqoani, 
who  had  invited  Germans  from  beyond  the  Rhine 
to  assist  them.  The  Aedui  had  been  declared 
friends  of  the  Roman  people  before  this  calamity 
befel  them;  and  Divitiacus,  an  Aeduan,  went  to 
R<nne  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  senate,  hut 
he  returned  without  aooomplishing  the  object  of 
his  mission.  Caesar,  on  his  arrival  in  Gaul  (b.  c. 
58),  restored  these  Aedui  to  thdr  former  indepen* 
dcnce  and  power.  There  was  among  them  a  body 
of  nobility  and  a  senate,  and  they  had  a  great  num- 
ber of  clientes,  as  Caesar  calls  them,  who  appear  ta 
have  been  in  the  nature  of  vassals.  The  clientes  of 
the  Aedui  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  (£.  G.  vii. 
75).  The  Aedui  joined  in  the  great  rebellion 
against  the  Romans,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
seventh  bode  of  the  Gallic  war  (^B.  G.  vii.  42,  &c.); 
but  Caesar  reduced  them  to  subjection.  In  the 
rdgn  of  Tiberius  a.  d.  21,  Julius  Sacrovir,  a  Gaul, 
attempted  an  insurrection  among  the  Aedui  and 
seized  Augustodunum,  but  the  rising  was  soon  put 
down  by  C.  SiUus.  (Tac.  ^  im.  iii.  43 — 46.)  The 
head  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  Aedui  in  Caesar*a 
;  time  was  called  Vergobretus.  He  was  elected  by 
the  priests,  and  held  his  office  for  one  year.  He 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  people,  aa 
Caesar  says,  by  which  expression  he  means  probably 
that  he  was  supreme  judge.    (£.  G.  L  16,  vii.  33.) 

The  clientes,  or  small  communities  dependent  on 
the  Aedui,  were  the  Segusiani,  already  mentioned ; 
the  Ambivareti,  who  were  apparently  («  the  northera 
boundary  of  the  Aedui  trans  Mosam,  (JS.  G.  iv.  9); 
and  the  Anierci  Brannovicee  [Aulekci].  The  Am* 
barri,  already  mentioned  as  kinsmen  of  the  Aedui, 
are  not  enumerated  among  the  clientes  (B.  G.  vii. 
55).  One  of  the  pagi  (w  divisions  of  the  Aedui 
was  called  Insubres  (Liv.  v.  34).  Caesar  allowed 
a  body  of  Boii,  who  had  joined  the  Helvetii  in 
thdr  attempt  to  settle  themselves  in  Gaul,  to  re- 
main in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui  (£.  G.  i.  28). 
Their  territory  was  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Allier,  a  branch  of  the  Loire.  They  had  a  town, 
Gergovia  (^B.  G.  vii.  9),  the  site  of  which  is  un- 
certain; if  the  rea<ling  Gergovia  is  accepted  in  this 
jtassage  of  Caesar,  the  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Gergovia  of  the  Arvemi.         [G.  L,] 

AEGAE  in  Europe  (AiToi:  £th.  Aiyaios^ 
AijfdTriSj  Aiycufvsy,  1.  Or  Akoa  (Aiyct),  a  town 
of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  dties,  was 
situated  upon  the  river  Crathb  and  upon  the  coa»t, 
between  Aegeira.  and  Bura.  It  u  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  for 
its  worship  of  Posddon.  It  was  afterwards  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  the  neighbourw^ 
town  of  Aegeira;  and  it  had  already  CMsed  to  be 
one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities  on  the  renewal  of  the 
League  in  b.  a  280,  its  place  being  occupied  by 
Ceryneia.  Its  name  does  not  occur  in  Polybiu:'. 
All  traces  of  Aegae  have  disappeared,  but  it  pn>- 
bably  occupied  the  site  of  the  Kiian  ofAkraia,  which 
is  situated  upon  a  commanding  height  rising  fwa 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Neither  Strabo  n(Hr  Pau- 
sanias  mention  on  which  bank  of  the   Crathis  it 
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Mood,  but  it  probably  stood  on  the  left  bank,  mnce 
the  right  is  low  and  often  inundated.  (Horn.  //.  viii. 
203;  Herod.  L  145;  Strab.  pp.  386—387;  Pans, 
vii.  25u  §  18;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ill.  p.  394;  Cnr- 
tios,  PdofomnuoM,  toI.  i.  p.  472.) 

2.  A  toum  in  Emathia  in  Macedonia,  and  the 
boriBJ-place  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  is  probably 
the  same  as  Edessa,  though  eome  wiitera  make 
them  two  different  town&     [£de8SA.] 

3.  A  tofwn  in  Euboea  on  the  western  coast  N.  of 
Cbakis,  and  a  little  S.  of  Orobiae.  Strabo  says 
that  it  wsB  120  stadia  firom  Anthedcxi  in  Boeotia. 
It  b  mentioiied  by  Homer,  but  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Stnba  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wor- 
ship of  Poseidon  from  the  earliest  times;  and  its 
taoople  of  tins  god  still  ocmtinued  to  exist  when 
Strabo  wrote,  being  situated  upon  a  lofty  mountain. 
The  latter  writer  deriTca  the  name  of  Uie  A^aeen 
Sea  from  this  town.  Leake  supposes  it  to  have 
stood  near  lAmnL  (Horn.  It  xiiL  21;  Strab.  pp. 
386, 405 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
voL  ixL  p.  275.) 

AEGAE  m  Asia,  1.  (Afya(,  AJiyauu,  Afyeat :  Eth, 
Afyoibf,  A«7«i£ri]f ;  Aytu  Kola,  or  Kalassy)^  a  town 
<m  the  coast  of  Cilicta,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay 
of  lasos.  It  is  now  separated  from  the  outlet  of  the 
Pyiamus  (Jykoon)  by  a  long  narrow  aestuaiy  called 
Aiftu  Ba^.  In  Strabo's  time  (p.  676)  it  was  a 
fiinaU  dty  with  a  port.  (Comp.  Lncan,  iil.  227.) 
Aegae  was  a  Greek  town,  but  the  origin  of  it  is 
unknown.  A  Greek  inscription  of  the  Roman  period 
has  been  dbcorered  there  (Beaufort,  Karamamaj 
p.  299);  and  under  the  Roman  dominion  it  was 
a  place  of  some  importance.  Tacitus  calls  it  Aegeae 
(^iM.  xiiL  8.) 

2.  (Aryoi:  i?lA.Al>cubf,AJycue^s),sn  Aeolian  city 
(Herod.  L  149),  a  little  distance  ftom  the  coast  of 
Mysia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cume  and 
Temmis.  It  is  mentioned  by  Xenopbon  (^HdUn. 
IT.  8.  §  5)  under  the  name  Alyc75,  which  Schneider 
has  altered  into  Afyoi.  It  suffered  firom  the  great 
esjtfaqnake,  which  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (a.  d. 
17)  desolated  12  of  the  dtioB  of  Asia.  (Tadt 
Ann.  fi.  47.)  [G.  L.] 

AEGAEAE.     [Ajeoiab.] 

AEGAEUM  MARE  (t*^  hJyaiop  viXarfos, 
Herod,  ir.  85;  Aesch.  Agam.  659 ;  Stzab.  passim;  or 
limply  rh  Afycubv,  Herod,  vii.  55  ;  ^  Alycuos  v4' 
AaToi,  Herod.  iL  97),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
BOW  called  the  Archipelago^  and  by  the  Turks  the 
WkUe  Seoy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Sea.  It 
was  boonded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
oo  the  W.  by  Greece  and  on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor. 
At  its  NE.  oomer  it  was  omnected  with  the  Pro- 
pontis  by  tha  Hellespont  [Heixgspoxtus.]  Its 
extent  was  differently  estimated  by  the  andent 
writers;  but  the  name  was  generally  applied  to  the 
whole  sea  as  frr  S.  as  the  islands  of  Crete  and 
Rhodes.  Its  name  was  Taiioasly  derived  by  the  an- 
dent gnunmarians,  dther  firom  the  town  of  Aegae 
in  Euboea;  or  from  Aegeus,  the  father  of  Theseus, 
who  threw  himself  into  it;  or  firom  Aegaea,  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  perished  there;  or  from 
Ae^aeoD,  who  was  represented  as  a  marine  god  living 
m  the  sea;  or,  IssUy,  firam  alyis,  a  squall,  on  account 
o(  its  storms.  Its  real  etymology  is  uncertain.  Its 
saTigatioD  was  dangerous  to  andent  navigators  on 
scconant  of  its  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  which 
occasion  eddies  of  wind  and  a  confused  sea,  and  also 
00  scoouot  of  the  Etesian  or  northerly  winds,  which 
blow  with  great  fury,  <%pecially  about  the  e((uinoxcs. 
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To  the  storms  of  the  Aegaean  the  poets  freqnentiy 
allude.  Thus  Horace  {Carm.  iL  16):  Otnun  divas 
rogat  in  patenH prensus  Aegaeof  and  Virgil  (Aen, 
xii.  365):  Ac  velut  Edom  Boreae  cmn  spiriius  alto 
inMonat  Aegaeo,  The  Aegaean  contained  numerous 
islands.  Of  these  the  most  numerous  were  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  sea ;  they  were  divided  into 
two  prindpal  groups,  the  Gyclades,  lying  off  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Spondee, 
lying  al(«tg  the  coasts  of  Caria  aud  Ionia.  [Gy- 
clades; Sporades.]  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
sea  were  the  larger  islands  of  Euboea,  Thasos  and 
Samothrace,  and  off  the  coast  of  A^ia  those  of  Samos, 
Chios  and  Lesbos. 

The  A^aean  sea  was  divided  into:  1.  Marx 
TiiRACllfM  (4  BpttiKtos  ir6moSy  Horn.  77.  zxiii.  230; 
rb  SfnftKiop  rrtKoTfOf,  Herod,  vii.  176;  comp^  Soph. 
Oed.  A  197),  the  northern  part  of  the  Aegaean. 
washing  the  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  aud 
extending  as  fiir  S.  as  the  northern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Euboea. 

2.  Mark  Myrtouu  (Hot.  Carm.  i.  1.  14;  rh 
Mvprwoy  wcAoTOf ),  the  part  of  the  Aegaean  S.  of 
Euboea,  Attica  and  Argolis,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  small  island  Myrtus,  though  others  suppose 
it  to  come  from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  tlu^w  into 
this  sea,  or  from  the  maiden  Myrto.  Pliny  (iv.  11. 
8. 18)  makes  the  Myrtoan  sea  a  part  of  the  Aegaean ; 
but  Strabo  (pp.  124,  323)  distinguishes  between 
the  two,  representing  the  Aegaean  as  terminating 
at  the  promontory  Sunium  in  Attica. 

3.  Mare  Icariuh  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  15;  'Ifcd^ior 
ir6rTos,  Hom.  //.  iL  145;  ^hcdptop  v4\ayos,  Herod, 
vi.  95),  the  S£.  part  of  the  Aegaean  along  the  coasts 
of  Caria  and  Ionia,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
island  of  Icaria,  though  according  to  tradition  it  was 
so  called  firom  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  having 
&Ilen  into  it. 

4.  Mare  Creticdm  (rh  KpnriKhy  w^Xayor, 
Thuciv.  53),  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  A^aean, 
N.  of  the  island  of  Crete.  Strabo  (/.  c),  however, 
makes  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  Myrtoan  and  Icarian, 
distinct  from  the  Aegaean. 

AEGA'LEOS  (aTtcUcws,  Herod,  viii.  90  ;  rh 
At7cU«e»y  6poSy  Thuc.  il.  19 :  Skarmanga),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  Attica,  lying  between  the  plains  of 
Athens  and  Eleu&is,  firom  which  Xerxes  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Solamis.  (Herod.  L  c.)  It  ended  in  a  promoi^ 
tory,  called  Amphialb  ('A/A^(aAi}),oppoBite  Salamis, 
from  which  it  was  distant  only  two  stadia  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  395).  The  southem  part  of  this  range 
near  the  coast  was  called  Corydalus  or  Cort- 
•DAJAAJs(Kof}u9a\6Sf  KopvBaW6s)  firom  a  demus  of 
this  name  (Strab.  /.  c),  and  another  part,  through 
which  there  is  a  pass  firom  the  plain  of  Athens  into 
that  of  Eleusis,  was  named  Poecilum  (TlouciXoy, 
Pans.  L  37.  §  7.)  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  2, 
seq.) 

AEGA'TES  I'NSULAE,  the  name  given  to  a 
group  of  three  small  islands,  lying  off  Uie  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  nearly  opposite  to  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaeum.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  AlydZts,  the  "  Goat  islands;"  but 
this  form  is  not  found  in  any  Greek  authw,  and  the 
Latin  writers  have  universally  Aegates.  SiHus  Ita- 
licus  also  (i.  61)  makes  the  second  syllable  long- 
1.  The  westernmost  of  the  three,  which  is  distant 
about  22  G.  miles  fii>m  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was  called 
HiERA  i'Up^  vricof,  Ptol.  Polyb.  Diod.);  but  at  a 
later  period  obtained  the  name  of  Maritima,  from 
its  lying  so  far  out  to  sea  (Itin.  Marit.  p.  492),  and 
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is  stOl  called  Marttimo,  2.  The  aoatfaenunost  and 
nearest  to  Lflybaeam,  b  called,  both  hy  Ptolenij  and 
PUnj^AsocaA  (jMyovoa)-^  hat  the  latter  entxieoaalj 
confoands  it  witli  Aethosa.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
three,  on  which  account  its  nazDe  was  sometinMS 
extended  to  the  whole  group  (ai  KuXoCfuwai  Afyov- 
caiy  Pol.  i.  44);  it  is  now  called  Fariffnama^  and 
has  a  OOTsiderable  p^polation.  3.  The  northern- 
most and  smallest  of  the  grr>ap,  neariy  oppoeite  to 
Drepannm,  b  called  bj  Ptoleray  Phokbaxtia 
(^p€carrid),  bat  b  pn^nbly  the  same  with  the 
BucmNA  of  Plinj,  a  name  errooeoaalj  supposed  bj 
Steph.  B.  (s.  r.  Bodinyra)  to  be  that  of  a  city  of 
SicUj.  It  b  now  called  Levamo.  (Pt<d.  iiL  4.  § 
17    PUn.  iii.8.s.  14;  Smyth's  Sicihj,  pp.244— 247.) 

These  islands  derive  au  hi^ttoncal  celebrity  from 
the  great  naval  victory  obtiuned  by  C.  Lutatios 
Gatnlos  over  the  Cartlu^^niaos  in  b.  c.  241,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  First  Punic  War.  Hanno,  the 
Carthagiman  admiral,  had  previous  to  the  battle 
taken  up  hb  station  at  the  bland  of  Hiera,  and 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  a  fair  wind  to  run 
straight  in  to  Drepanum,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
anny  uf  Hamilcar  Barca,  then  blockaded  on  Mount 
Eryx;  but  he  was  intercepted  by  Catulos,  and  com- 
pelled to  engage  on  disadvantageous  terms.  The 
consequence  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
giiuan  fleet,  of  which  50  ships  were  sunk,  and  70 
taken  by  the  enemy,  with  nearly  10,000  prisoners. 
(Pol.  1.  60,  61;  Diod.  xxiv.  Exc.  H.  p.  509;  Liv. 
Kpit  xix.;  Oros.  iv.  10;  FIot.  ii.  1;  Eutrop.  ii.  27; 
Com.  Nep.  Hcaniic.  1 ;  Mela,  ii.  7 ;  Sil.  Ital.  i.  61.) 

The  bland  of  Aegnsa  has  been  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  one  described  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  (ix.  116)  as  lying  opposite  to  the  land  of 
the  Cyclopes,  and  abounding  in  wild  goats.  But  all 
such  attempts  to  identify  the  localities  described  in 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  may  be  safely  dbnussed 
as  untenable.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGEIRA  (Aficipa:  Eth.  Aiy^tpdniSy  fem. 
A/yciparif),  a  town  of  AchaU,  and  one  of  the  12 
Achaean  cities,  situated  between  A^ae  and  Pellene, 
b  described  by  Poly  bi  us  as  opposite  Mount  Panoas- 
sus,  situated  upon  hills  strong  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, seven  stadb  from  the  sea,  and  near  a  river. 
Thb  river  was  probably  the  Crius,  which  flowed 
into  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  the  upper  city  was  12  stadb 
from  its  port,  and  72  stadia  from  the  oracle  of 
Heracles  Buiaicus.  (Herod.  L  146 ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
386;  Pol.  iL  41,  iv.  57;  Pans.  vii.  26.  §  1;  Plin. 
iv.  6.)  Pausanias  (/.  c.)  relates  that  Aegeira  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  Homeric  Hyperesia  ('Tirepi/o-f?;, 
//.ii.  573,  XV.  254;  Strab.  p. 383 :  Eth.'Trtpncitvs), 
and  that  it  clianged  its  name  during  the  occupation 
of  the  ooimtry  by  the  loiiians.  He  adds  that  the 
ancient  name  still  continued  in  use.  Hence  we  find 
tliat  Icarus  of  Hypcresb  was  proclaimed  victor  in 
the  23rd  Olympiad,  (Pans.  iv.  15.  §  1.)  On  the 
decay  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Aegae  its  inhab- 
itants were  transferred  to  Aegeira.  (Strab.  p.  386.) 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war  (b.c.  220) 
Aegeira  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  ActoUans,  who 
)uid  set  sail  from  the  opposite  town  of  Oeantheia  in 
Lv^cris,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Aegiratans  after 
thejr  had  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  (Pol.  iv. 
57,  58.)  The  most  important  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  Aegeira  was  a  temple  of  Zeus.  It  also  con- 
tained a  very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  and  temples 
fif  Artemis,  of  Aphrodite  Uranb,  who  was  worshipped 
m  the  town  above  all  other  divinities,  and  of  the 
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'  Syrian  goddess.  (Pans.  viL26.)  Theport  of  A<^ehii 
Leake  places  at  Mavra  LithariOj  i.  e.,  the  Bbck 
Rocks,  to  the  left  of  which,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill^ 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  which  must 
have  been  Aegeira.  At  the  distance  of  40  stadia 
from  Aegeira,  through  the  mountains,  there  was  a 
fortress  called  Pheux>b  (^(AA^,  near  Zakhuli)^ 
abounding  in  springs  of  water.  (Pkus.  vii.  26.  §  10; 
Leake,  Morta,  voL  iiL  p.  387,  seq.) 

AEGEIRUS.     [AEoiBOEisaA.] 

AEGL^E  or  AEGAEAE  (A<Vcu,  Pans.  iiL  21. 
§  5 ;  A^TOMu,  Strab.  p.  364:  Ximiu),  a  town  of  La- 
cooia,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadb  from  Gythixmi, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Augeise. 
(AvTcio/,  JL  iL  583 ;  camp.  Steph.  B.  8.  r.)  It 
possessed  a  temple  and  lake  of  Neptune.  Its  site  is 
placed  by  the  French  Gonmussion  at  Ltmm,  so  called 
from  an  extensive  marsh  in  the  valley  ot'  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  river  of  Patmod.  (Leake,  Pdopoi^ 
nenaca^  p.  170.) 

AEGLALELA,  AEGIALUS.     [Agbaia.] 

AE'GIDA,  a  town  of  Istria,  mentioDed  only  hj 
Pliny  iiL  19.  s.  23),  which  appeara  to  have 
been  in  hb  time  a  place  of  little  importance;  but 
frxMn  an  inscripti(Hi  dted  by  Cluverins  (/ta2.  p.  210) 
it  appeara  that  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor 
Justin  II.  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Jusn- 
NOPOLis.  Thb  inscription  b  preserved  at  Capo 
dlitriaj  now  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  a 
small  island  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway 
which  appeara  to  have  been  termed  Aegidis  In- 
siTLA,  and  was  probably  the  site  of  the  A^da  ot 
Pliny.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AE'GILA  (t&  AfytXa),  a  town  of  Laooma  with 
a  temple  of  Demeter,  of  uncertain  site,  but  placed 
by  Leake  on  the  gulf  oiSkutdri.  (Pans.  iv.  17.  §  I ; 
Leake,  Morta,  voL  L  p.  278.) 

AEGI'LU  (AcyiAia).  1.  Or  Aeoilus  {h  AU 
71A0S,  Theocr.  L  147:  Ettu  AlyiAifJf),  a  dranus  in 
Attica  belougiug  to  the  tribe  Antiochb, situated  m  the 
western  coast  between  Lamptra  and  Sphettus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  figs.  (AJ^tAldcs  laxciScf, 
Athen.  p.  652,  e. ;  Theocr.  t  c)  It  is  pbced  by 
Leake  at  Tzurela,  the  site  of  a  ruined  village  on  the 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Elymbo.  (Strab.  p.  398  : 
Harpocrat,  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  ;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  61.) 

2.  Or  Aboileia  (Aiy/Acia),  a  small  bland  off 
the  western  coast  of  Euboea,  and  near  the  town  of 
Styra,  to  which  it  belonged.  Here  the  Persians  left 
the  captive  Eretrians,  before  they  crossed  over  to 
Mai-athon,  B.C.  490.     (Herod,  vi.  101,  107.) 

3.  Or  Aeoila  (  fytXa  :  CerigoUo),  a  small 
island  between  Cythera  and  Crete.  (Plut.  CUom,  31 ; 
Steph.  B.  S.V. ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

AKGILIPS.     [Ithaca.] 

AEGlMU'RUS  (Alylfiopos  :  Zowamour  or 
Zembra\  a  lofty  island,  surrounded  by  dangerous 
clifiii,  of)'  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  month  of  the 
I  gulph  of  Carthage.  (Liv.  zxx.  24;  Strab.  pp.  123, 
277,  834.)  Pliny  calb  it  Aegimori  Arae  (v.  7); 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  b  the  same  as  the  Arae 
of  Virgil  {A  en.  i.  108),  [P.  S.] 

AEGI'NA  (^Mywai  Eth.  Alytyiinis,  AeginSta, 
Aeginensb,  fem.  Alytv^tsi  Adj.  AlytyoMS,  Alyann^ 
rucSsf  Aegineticus :  Eghmd) jOn  bland  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  surrounded  by  Attica,  M^aris,  and  Epidaurus, 
from  each  of  which  it  was  dbtant  about  100  stadia. 
(Strab.  p.  375)  It  contains  about  4 1  square  English 
miles,  and  b  said  by  Strabo  (L  c.)  to  be  180  stadia 
in  circumfereDce.  In  shape  it  b  an  irregular  triangle. 
Its  western  half  consbts  of  a  {dain,  which,  though 
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^oaj,  fa  weD  cnltiTated  with  CMm,  hut  the  remaioder 
if  t^  uUnd  is  iQoimtiiinooB  and  unproductive.  A 
nagnficeot  conical  hill  now  called  ML  St  Elku^  or 
Ong  (ip9s,  L  e.  the  moantain),  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  soathern  part  uf  the  island,  aiid  ia  the  most 
reraarkable  amoDg  the  natural  features  of  A^ina. 
llien  is  another  mountain,  much  inferior  in  size,  on 
the  DQrth-«asteni  side.  It  is  sarrounded  hj  nuine- 
Kfos  rocks  and  shallows,  which  render  it  diificult  and 
hassrdous  of  approadti  as  Pauaanias  (iL  29.  §  6) 
has  oorrectly  obeorved. 

Notwithstanding  its  small  extent  Aegina  was  one 
of  the  most  cdehrated  islands  in  Greecei  both  in  the 
mjthical  and  historical  period.  It  is  said  to  have 
beioL  orifdnally  called  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  and  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Aegina  from  Aegina,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopns,  who  was  carried  to 
the  island  by  Zens,  and  there  bore  him  a  sen  Aeacns. 
It  was  farther  rdated  that  at  this  time  Aegina  was 
nninhabited,  and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  (fttfp- 
•niKCf )  of  the  island  into  men,  the  Myrmidones,  over 
whom  Aeacns  ruled  (Paus.ii.  29.  §2.;  Apollod.iii.12. 
§  6 ;  Or.  Met  viL  472,  seq.)  Some  modem  writers 
supinse  that  this  legmd  contains  a  mythical  account 
ef  1^  colooization  of  the  island,  and  that  the  tetter 
reoehvd  colonists  tnm  Phlius  on  the  Asopus  and 
from  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  the  seat  of  the  Myrmidons. 
Aeacns  was  legaided  as  the  tutelary  deity  c^  Aegina, 
but  his  BOOS  abandoned  the  island,  Telamon  going 
to  Salamis,  and  Pelens  to  Phthia.  All  that  we  can 
safely  infer  from  these  legends  is  that  Uie  original 
inhabitants  of  A^ina  were  Achaeans.  It  was  ^er- 
vrards  taken  possession  of  by  Dorians  from  Epidanma, 
who  introduced  into  the  island  the  Doric  customs 
and  dialect.  (Herod.  viiL  46 ;  Pans.  iL  29.  §  5.) 
Together  with  Epidanms  and  other  cities  on  the 
anainfaind  it  became  subject  to  Pheidon,  tyrant  of 
Argos,  about  b.  a  748.  It  is  usually  stated  on  the 
■nthority  of  Ephoms  (Strab.  p.  876),  that  silver 
money  was  first  coined  in  Aegina  by  Pheidon,  and  we 
know  that  the  name  of  Aeginetan  was  given  to  ooo 
of  the  two  scales  of  wdghts  and  measures  current 
ihronghont  Greece,  the  other  being  the  Euboic. 
There  seems,  however,  good  reason  for  believing  with 
Mr.  Grate  that  what  Pheidon  did  was  done  in  Aigos 
and  nowhere  else ,  and  that  the  name  of  Aeginetan 
was  given  to  his  coinage  and  scale,  not  from  the 
place  where  they  first  originated,  but  frtnn  the 
people  whose  commercial  activity  tended  to  make 
them  niQit  generally  known.  (Grote,  ^iri.  <>/*G^reeee, 
voL  iL  p.  432.)  At  an  eariy  period  Aegina  became 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  gradually 
acfiuired  a  powerful  navy.  As  early  as  b.  c.  563,  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis,  the  Aeginetans  established  a 
fi»oting  for  its  merchuits  at  Nancratis  in  Egypt,  and 
their  erected  a  temple  of  Zens.  (Herod,  ii.  1 78.)  With 
the  inoease  of  power  came  the  desire  of  political 
independence ;  and  they  renounced  the  authority  of 
the  Epidaurians,  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 
subject.  (Herod,  t.  83.)  So  powerfdl  did  they  be- 
come that  ^bont  tiie  year  500  they  held  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle 
(Athen.  p.  272),  the  isbmd  oontamed  470,000 
slaves ;  but  this  number  is  quite  incredible,  although 
we  may  admit  that  Aegina  contained  a  great  popu- 
lation. At  the  time  of  their  prosperity  the  Aegine- 
tans founded  various  colonies,  such  as  Cydcmia  in 
Crete,  and  another  in  Umbria.  (Strab.  p.  376.)  The 
gcvemment  was  in  the  bands  of  an  aristocracy.  Its 
atueos  became  wealthy  by  commerce,  and  gave  great 
aKoungement  to  the  arts.     In  feet,  for  the  half 
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century  before  the  Persian  wars  and  for  a  few  years 
afterwards,  Aeg^a  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  art, 
and  gave  its  name  to  a  school,  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  which  were  Gallon,  Anaxagoras,  Glaucias, 
Simon,  and  Onatas,  of  whom  an  account  is  giyen  in 
the  J)ict  ofBiogr. 

The  Aeginetans  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
when  the  Thebans  applied  to  them  for  aid  in  their  war 
against  the  Athenians  about  b.  c.  505.  Their  request 
was  readily  granted,  since  there  had  been  an  an- 
cient feud  between  the  Aeginetans  and  Athenians. 
The  Aeginetans  sent  their  powerful  fleet  to  ravage 
the  coast  of  Attica,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
latter  country,  since  the  Athenians  had  not  yet  any 
fleet  to  resist  them.  This  war  was  continued  with 
s<xne  interruptions  down  to  the  invasim  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  (Herod.  ▼.  8 1 ,  seq.,  vL  86,  seq. ;  Thuc  i  4 1 .) 
The  Aeginetans  fought  with  30  ships  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis  (b.  c.  480),  and  were  admitted  to  have 
distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  other  Greeks 
by  their  bravery.  (Herod,  viii.  46,  93.)  From  this 
time  their  power  declined.  In  460  the  Atheniana 
defeated  them  in  a  great  naval  battle,  and  laid 
siege  to  their  principal  town,  which  after  a  long  de- 
fence surrendered  in  456.  The  Aeginetans  now 
became  a  part  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and  were 
compelled  to  destroy  their  walls,  deliver  up  their  ships 
of  war,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  (Thuc  L  105, 
108.)  This  humiliation  of  their  ancient  enemies  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  Athenians,  who  feared  the 
proximity  of  such  discontented  subjects.  Pericles 
was  accustomed  to  call  Aegina  the  eye-sore  of  the 
Peiraeus  (^  A^f}  rov  JltipaUws,  Arist.  BKeL  iii. 
10.;  comp.  Cic  de  Off.  iiL  11);  and  accordingly  on 
the  brealong  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  431, 
the  Athenians  expelled  the  whole  population  from 
the  island,  and  filled  their  place  with  Athenian 
settlers.  The  expelled  inhabitants  were  settled  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Thyrea.  They  were  subsequently 
collected  by  Lysander  after  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potami  (404),  and  restored  to  thdr  own  country,  but 
they  never  recovered  their  former  state  of  prosperity 
(Thuc.  ii.  27  ;  Pint  Per.  34 ;  Xen.  Bell  ii.  2.  §  9; 
S^b.  p.  375.)  Snlpidus,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Cicero,  enumerates  Aegina  among  the  examples  of 
fellen  greatness  {ad  Fam.  iv.  5). 

The  chief  town  in  the  island  was  also  called 
A^na,  and  was  situated  oa  the  north-western  side. 
A  description  of  the  pnbUc  buildings  of  the  dty  is 
given  by  Pauaanias  (ii.  29, 30).  (>f  these  the  most 
important  was  the  Aeaceitmi  (A/cUciov),  or  shrine  of 
Aeacns,  a  quadrangular  inclosnre  built  of  white 
marble,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  city. 
There  was  a  theatre  near  the  shore  as  large  as  that 
of  Epidaurns,  behind  it  a  stadium,  and  likewise  nu- 
merous temples.  The  city  contained  two  harboun: 
the  principal  one  was  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite; 
the  other,  called  the  secret  harbour,  was  near  the 
theatre.  The  site  of  the  ancient  dty  is  marked  by 
numerous  remains,  though  consisting  for  the  most 
part  only  of  foimdations  of  walls  and  scattered  blocks 
of  stone.  Near  the  shore  are  two  Doric  columns  of 
the  most  elegant  form.  To  the  S.  of  these  columns 
is  an  oval  port,  sheltered  by  two  ancient  moles,  which 
leave  only  a  narrow  pai^iuige  in  the  middle,  between 
the  remains  of  towers,  which  stood  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance.  In  the  same  directicm  we  find  another 
oval  port,  twice  as  largo  as  the  former,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  protected  in  the  same  manner  by  ancient 
walls  or  moles,  15  or  20  feet  thick.  The  latter  of 
these  ports  seems  to  liave  been  the  large  hari)tiur, 
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■Dd  the  fbnner  tlie  HEnt  hiuboar,  mcationed  b; 
Puiuiiiui.  Tfac  wiJls  of  Uis  Dtj  in  still  tnoed 
tlmiigb  thdr  whole  eitenS,  on  tb«  Imod  side.     The; 
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ways  equal.     There 
to  bAVB  been  three  principal  entraiicei. 

On  the  luU  in  the  tjorth-eastdm  eimmilj  of  the 
island  are  the  rnnauu  <i(  a  maenifiaiDt  tem{de  pf  U» 
Unic  Older,  muij  of  tlu  colamns  of  wbich  an  itiU 


■timdliig.  It  stood  near  the  »a  in  a  aequBlered  lod 
Icoielf  spot,  eiDuiiaiiiling  a  vie*  of  the  Atheninn 
coast  and  of  the  loopolii  at  Athena.  The  beintifDl 
•uJptnne,  which  occupied  the  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ment, wen  diKorered  in  ISll,  buried  onder  thomins 
al  the  templet    Thaj  an  now  pieurred  at  Uuaich, 
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and  there  sre  cute  (nun  Unm  in  the  Briluh  HuMDm. 
The  auhject  of  the  eastern  pediment  appeal*  to  be 
Che  eiprdition  of  the  Aeacidae  cr  Aegmelun  henwa 
aeainsi  Tcof  under  the  goidance  of  Athena:  that  of 
the  irestem  prohablj  represents  the  cqntef>t  of  Iho 
Greeks  and  Trojans  o>er  the  bodj  of  Patroeliu.  Till 
onmparatiTclj  a  lata  period  it  wae  cuDsidered  that 
this  temple  was  that  of  Zeos  Panhellenius,  ichich 
Aeacoa  was  laid  to  have  dedicated  to  tMs  (tod. 
(Pioa.  iL  30.  §§  3,  4.)  Bat  in  IS26  Stiukelbenr, 
in  hii  woil:  on  the  temple  of  Fhi^«lia,  itarted  tho 
hTpotheiis,  that  the  temple,  of  which  we  have  been 
Bpnking,  was  in  reality  the  temple  of  Athena,  aiea- 
tioood  ^Herodotus  (iii.  S9}i  Hid  that  the  temple  of 
Zens  FanhelleoiiB  was  sitoated  on  the  lofty  moontain 
in  the  S.  of  the  island.  (StackBlberg,i^^poU>- 
lempel  tu  Battat  n  ^rcoiUeR,  Bom,  1836.)  Thia 
opiUDti  has  been  adopted  bj  Mvend  Germaa  writers 
and  alio  by  Dr.  Wordiwarth,  bnt  has  been  ably 
combated  by  Leake.  It  would  require  more  ipani 
than  ODT  limita  wiU  allow  to  enter  into  this  ccotro- 
Tcny;  and  we  miut  thenfbn  Dorrtent  oDnelree  with 
refeiring  our  readen,  who  wish  for  isfbrmatioa  oo 
the  anbject,  to  the  works  of  Wordsworth  and  Leake 
qnoled  at  the  aid  of  this  article.  This  temple  waa 
pictiBbly  erected  in  the  siith  oentiu)'  B,  c,  and  ap- 
purently  before  b,  a  563,  amog  we  bale  already 
seen  that  aboot  this  time  the  Ai^inetans  built  at 
Xiucratia  a  temple  to  Zeos,  which  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  waa  in  huitatkn  of  the  great  temple  in  their 


In  the  interior  of  the  island  was  a  town  called 
0«A  (OTn),  at  the  diatatice  of  20  stadia  from  the 
city  of  A^ina.  It  eoiiliiined  statues  of  Diiiiua  and 
Aniesia.  (Hen-l.  t.  83;  Paus.  ii.  30.  §  4.)  Tho 
position  of  Oea  baa  not  jet  been  determined,  but  its 

cient  nuiiie  of  the  island.  Hence  it  Ii:ik  been  conjec- 
tund  that  it  was  originally  the  chief  |ilaec  of  the 
ialwd,  when  safct;  rc<iuired  an  inland  ailoatiun  for 


the  capital,  and  when  the  ci»nmerce  and  naval  power 
which  drew  ppulation  to  the  rontibme  site  had  no* 
yet  commenced.  On  this  BUpposition  Leake  auppowa 
that  Oea  oocnpied  the  site  ti  Palti-Khonx,  which 
has  been  the  capital  in  modem  times  whenerer  hafety 
liics  required  an  mland  situation.  Pansaniaa  (Ul  30. 
5  3)  mentions  a  temple  of  Aphnea,  situated  on  tho 
ruad  to  the  temple  of  ?«ua  Pauhcllenins.  The 
Hei^cleum.  or  temple  of  Herculee,  and  Trrpyr^ 
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(yfmiryim),  apfwiTnUj  ■  moantiun,  ml  the  ditUnn 
if  i  7  tUdu  fram  thfl  fortiKr,  w  both  mentjdrwd  hy 
Xocfbn  (BtO.  T.  1.  S  10).  bnt  Cbeir  poitioD  is 
mcatam.  (DodnU,  Tow  linmgh  Gnace,  tal.  L 
p.5i8,  nq.;  L«ake.  JVbtss,  iiiL  ii.  [i>  Ul,  acq.. 
Priofoimaiae^  p.  170,  Rq.;  Wordiworth,  jlEjlnu 
flkj  ^ttiai,  p^  aea,  Kq. ;  BctUje,  Reditrtlut  Gto- 
grapiipiat,  f.  M;  Prokcach,  Stitkw^rdigititai, 
nliL  p,460,  Mq.;  UOiier,  Atgiiieticonim LOir, 
Bend.  1817.) 


AECrUIUM  CAJt'™*:  Etk  Ah/,r,i6t,  Afgini- 
Euia;  Sb^Ht),  A  town  of  th«  Tjmphfta  in  ThesAalj, 
« ikambol  bj  Lirj  u  >  plaos  of  gnat  stnzigth  imd 
ail;iiDpRei»bia(IJT.ixiii.  IS).  It  is  bcqaentlf 
raankiMd  in  tlw  Kuiuui  wm  in  Greece.  It  vu 
fiioi  vf  to  plunder  bj  L.  Aemilius  Fanloi  for 
tuTiog  refnaed  ta  opoi  ita  g>t«  ifter  the  bittle  of 
PjinM.  It  wu  here  tbit  Chsv  in  hii  aurch  kxa 
ApbOdda  effected  h  jnnctioa  with  DomitiaA.  It 
maped  tbe  dte  of  Ibe  modern  Slagii,  ■  town  it  ■ 
•but  fiituioa  fhjCD  tbe  Peoeni.  At  tbii  place 
Lak«  foond  an  iiucripdon,  in  which  Aeginiam  ii 
DKntkned.  Ita  sitoatioa,  ibrtifiQd  on  two  aidea  bj 
prT^fiDdicnUr  rocka,  accorda  with  Utj'b  aecount  of 
ill  pmitHiD.  (Stiab.  p.  3ST ;  Ut.  iiiu.  ]  S,  uiri. 
13,  ibT.«,  il».  87;  Caej.  fl.  C.iiL7B;  Leake, 
KerAa^  Greece,  Tol.  L  p.  491,  aeq.) 

AEGIPLANCTUS.    [Kkjarhj 

A£GIKO^SA  (_Myii>i«raa),  a  dtj  which 
Hoodotaa  (i.  149)  enmneratH  among  the  1 1  cilin 
of  Acntia ;  but  nothing  is  known  of  it.  ForbigBr 
coojtclDrea  that  the  historian  majr  meitn  Aejteirai 
(AlY>v«().  in  the  island  of  Luboa.  [G.  L.] 

AEGISSUS  or  AEGYPSUS  (Afyiimi,  Hierocl. 
P-637!  Myurroi,  Prooop.  4,  7;  AeBTpmu,  0».),  a 
town  in  Hoeaia,  Dear  the  month  rf  the  Dannbe.  It 
ii  mmticDed  ij  Orid  aa  baring  bMO  takni  from 
the  kiog  rf  TbiBCe,  at  tbit  time  mider  the  pm- 
ttction  of  Borne,  bj  a  aoddai  incursion  of  the  Oelae, 
■ad  reowned  bj  Vltfllina,  who  waa  in  command  of 
'  Bcman  annj  in  that  qnartar.  Orid  cdebratea 
tin  nlosr  dig^jed  bj  liis  friend  Vestslia  npon  the 
ocauitB.  (£;>.«/\«to,Le,  13,iT.7.ai.)  [H.W.l 
AEGITHALLUS  (AiylBaMjii,  Diod. ;  Aty'- 
fciH,  laai. ;  AlylSapti,  PloL)  a  pmmonlorj  on 
the  W.  ttut  of  Kcilj',  near  Lilfbanim,  which  was 
«n|itd  tai  finified  bj  the  Boman  conad  L.  Juniui 
loriig  tha  Fatt  Pnnic  War  (b.c.  249),  with  a 
'iev  to  npport  the  operationB  a^nst  Lit^bAeum, 
but  »a3  tkotobI  bj  the  Carthapjuan  general  Car- 
llkalo,  and  occopud  with  a  strong  garrison.  Dtodoma 
laQs  a  H  was  calkii  in  bis  lime  Ackllum,  but  il 
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Is  evidmllj  the  same  wilb  the  AtylBtftt  lirpa  ol 
Fttilpmjy  which  he  places  botn'cen  Drepanom  aiul 
Lilybaenm ;  and  ia  prvbabl  j  the  headland  now  called 
Capo  S.  Teodoro,  which  ia  inunedialeljr  opposite  lo 
the  IsUnd  of  Awtoiu.  (Dind,  uji.  Eic.  U,  p.  SO; 
Ttntr.  liii.  IS:  Ptol,  iij.  4.  g  4;  Clurer.  SieiL 
p.  248.)  [E.  e.  B.] 

AKOITIUU  (AI7IT10'),  a  town  in  Aetdia  Epic- 
latos,  on  the  bonkra  of  Locrie,  rituated  in  the  midat 
lontaina,  abont  SO  stadia  fnm  the  aeik  Here 
Bthenes  waa  defeated  b;  the  Aetolians,  B.o.  4S6. 
I  |Jacea  it  near  VamaJCowt,  when  he  found 
mains  of  an  ancient  citj.  (Thuc.  iii.  B7 ;  Lcska, 
NorHim  Grttx,  Td.  ii.  p.  G17.) 

AE'GIUU  (AtyM,  Afytuir,  Athen.  p.  fiUfi: 
Elk.  Atyuii,  Aegiensis:  VotliUa).  a  town  of 
Achaia,  and  one  of  the  13  Achaean  cities,  wm 
fftuated  npon  Ibe  coast  W.  of  the  rirer  Salinnai 
90  atadia  from  Bbjpae,  and  40  atadia  &«n  Helioe. 
It  atood  between  two  prorocolories  in  the  comer  of  ■ 
baj,  which  formed  the  best  harbour  in  AchiU  next 
lo  that  of  Patrae.  It  ia  wd  to  hare  been  fiirmed 
oat  of  an  nnim  of  7  <ir  8  lilUgea.  It  ii  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue ;  and,  after  the  destmctioo 
of  tbe  ndgbbouring  dtj  of  Helice  by  an  earth. 
qnake,  in  b.  c.  373  [Haucs],  it  obtained  the 
tcrritn;  of  the  latter,  and  thus  became  the  chief 
dtf  of  Achaia.  Fran  this  time  Aegiom  waa 
cboHn  11  Uu  pUcQ  of  meeting  fbr  the  L«gae,  and 
it  retained  this  dislincCiim,  on  the  rcHnl  of  the 
Leagne,  till  PhilonKnen  carried  a  law  that  tbe 
meeting  might  be  held  in  anj  of  the  towns  of  tbe 
confiideracy.  £ren  under  the  Roman  emjnn  tbe 
Aehaems  were  allowed  to  keep  np  the  foam  of 
tbaJT  periodica]  meetings  at  A^iun,  JDit  11  Ibe 
Amphictjons  were  permitted  to  meet  at  Ther- 
mopjhis  and  Delphi.  (Pans.  tIL  34.  g  4.)  Tbe 
mectinga  wen  held  in  a  gnre  near  the  sea,  called 
Bomaffjfritm  or  Sonarii^t^  sacnd  to  Zeus  Ho- 
magjrius  or  HomaHu*  ('O/ut^idv,  'O/uffiior;  in 
Strab.  pp.  365,  387,  'Ofubier  sboold  be  nad  in- 
stead of  'Apripior  and  Ab^uw).  Close  lo  this 
grure  waa  a  temple  of  Demeter  Panchaea.  Tbe 
wcrda  Bomagjfrivm,  "  assembly,"  and  Homariitin, 
"  nnion,"  *  have  refecmce  to  those  meeljnga,  thongh 
in  latar  timea  they  wen  explained  as  mdicating  the 

chieftuns  bebn  the  Trojan  War.  There  were 
serenl  other  templaa  and  pahhe  buildings  at 
Aaginm,  of  which  an  sccoont  is  given  by  Pausa- 
niaa.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  S74;  Herod,  i  149;  PoL  ii. 
41,  T.  S3:  SInb.  pp.  337,  38S,  seq.;  Pans.  vii. 
aa,  94;  Lir.  iixniL  30;  Phn.  ir.  B.)  VoiUlta, 
iriiteh  occnjaes  the  site  of  tbe  ancient  Aegiun,  ia 
a  place  of  some  importan<».  It  dejiTes  its  name 
from  tbe  gardens  by  which  it  is  Btirronnded  (from 
Main,  etatin,  garden).  It  Btanda  on  a  hill, 
terminating  towvds  the  lea  m  a  cliff  about  60  feet 
high  There  is  a  remarkable  opemng  in  the  clilf, 
cnginallj  perhaps  artificial,  which  leads  fmn  tbe 
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town  to  the  ofdinaxy  ]dace  of  embarkation.  A 
great  part  of  th«  town  was  destrojed  bj  an  earth- 
quake io  1819,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
lIioJCK.  The  principal  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  have  been  latelj  discoveied  on  a  hill  to  the  £. 
of  VottiUa.  There  axe  abo  several  fragments  of 
architcctnre  and  sculpture,  inserted  in  the  walls  of 
the  hoiLses  at  Voatitza.  (Leake,  Jf&reo,  toL  iii  p. 
185,  seq.;  Cnrtin»,  Ptloponnuos,  voL  L  p.  459, 
seq.) 

AEGOSPCXTAMI  (AIt^t  worofwl,  Aegos  fiu- 
ujen,  Pompu  Mel.  ii.  2;  Plin.  iL  59:  £th.  AJ7O0-- 
«-oTciftin}s),  L  e.  the  Goat-River,  a  stream  in  the 
Chersonesus,  with,  at  one  time,  a  town  of  the  same 
n-ime  upon  it.  It  was  here  that  the  finnoos  defeat 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  by  Ljaander  took  place,  b.  c. 
405,  which  put  a  close  to  the  Pebpoonesian  war. 
There  seems,  however,  to  luive  been  no  town  there 
at  this  time,  for  it  is  mentioned  as  a  great  error  on 
the  port  of  the  Athenian  generals,  that  thej  re- 
nuiincd  at  a  station  where  thej  liad  no  town  at  hand 
io  supply  a  market  for  provisions.  (Plut  Ale.  36 ; 
Diod.  ziii.  105;  Strab.  pw287;  comp.  Grote,  HisL 
of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  293.)  In  later  times  there 
must  have  been  a  town  there,  as  the  geographers 
especially  mention  it  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  r.),  and  there 
are  coins  of  it  extant  [H.  W.] 


OOnt  OF  AEGOSPOTAJQ. 

AEGCrSTHENA  (r^  MyStretva:  Eth,  Alyo- 
ir$€ylrris  :  Ghertnand%  a  town  in  Megaris,  on  the 
Alcyonian  or  Corinthian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithaeron,  and  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia.  It  pos- 
sessed a  temple  of  the  seer  Melampus.  Between 
Aegosthena  aiid  Creusis,  the  port-town  of  Boeotia, 
there  was  no  passage  along  the  shore  except  a  path 
on  the  mountain's  side.  The  Lacedaemonians  under 
Cleombrotus,  in  marching  fromCreusis  to  A^;osthena 
along  this  road  in  the  winter  of  B.  c.  379 — 378,  were 
overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest ;  and  such  was  the 
force  of  the  wind,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers 
were  wrested  from  their  hands,  and  many  of  the  asses 
that  carried  the  burthens  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices into  the  sea.  It  was  by  this  road  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  retreated  after  their  defeat  at  Leno- 
tra  in  371.  There  was  a  sweet  wine  grown  at  Ae- 
gosthena. (Paus.  L  44.  §  4,  seq. ;  Xen.  HelL  v.  4. 
|§  16—18,  vi.  4.  §§  25—26  ;  Athen.  p.  440.; 
8teph.  B.  «.  9. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  ii.  p^ 
405.) 

AKGU'SA.     [Akgates.] 

AEGYPSUS.     [Aeoissus.] 

AEGYPTUS  Oi  Myvirros :  EA.  My{nrrto$, 
Aegyptius).  I.  Namu  and  boundariet  of  Egypt 
Egypt,  properly  so  called,  is  that  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  which  lies  between  lat.  24^  3' 
and  lat.  31^  37'  N.,  or  between  the  islands  of 
Pbilae  and  Elephantine,  and  the  Me  literranean  Sea. 
In*  the  language  of  ihe  earliest  inhabitants  it  was 
entitled  Cuehi,  or  the  Black  Earth;  by  the  He- 
brews it  was  called  Mizkaim*,  by  the  Arabians 
Hjcsb  (comp.  Mco-TfUf,   Joseph.  Antiq.  i.   1);  by 
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the  Greeks  ^  Afyinrrot;  and  by  the  Copts  El^ 
KJ2BIT,  or  inundated  land.  Tlie  boundaries  of 
Egypt  have  in  all  ages  been  neariy  the  same, — 
to  the  S.,  Aethkypia;  to  the  £,,  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
the  Stony  Arabia,  Idnmaea,  and  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  Palestine;  to  the  N.,  the  MediterFsnean 
Sea;  auid  to  the  W.,  the  Libyan  desert.  Homer 
{Od,  iv.  477)  calls  the  Nik  itself  6  Atyvwros;  nor 
is  the  appellation  misapplied.  For  tiw  Valley  of 
E^ypt  b  emphaticaDy  the  "  Gift  of  the  Nile," 
without  whose  fertilising  waters  the  tract  from 
Syene  to  Cercasorum  would  only  be  a  deep  furrow 
in  the  sandy  and  gravelly  desert  mnniz^  parallel 
with  the  Bed  Sea. 

An  account  of  the  Nile  is  given  elsewhere. 
[NiLua.]  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
valley  which  it  irrigates  is  geneially,  except  in  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvial 
deposit,  occupying  less  than  half  the  space  between 
the  Arabian  mountiuns  and  the  Libyan  desert.  The 
average  breadth  of  this  valley  from  one  of  these 
barriers  to  the  other,  as  fiv  as  lat.  30^  N.,  is  about 
7  miles;  while  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  depend- 
ing upon  the  overflow  of  the  river,  scarcely  exceeds 
5 1  nules.  Between  Cairo  in  Lower  and  Edfoo 
(Apollinopulis  Magna)  in  Upper  Egypt  the  extreme 
brradth  is  about  11  miles:  the  narrowest  part,  in- 
cluding the  river  itself,  b  about  2  miles.  But 
northward,  between  Edfoo  and  AtMowm  (Syene), 
the  valley  ccHitracts  so  much  that,  in  places,  there 
is  scarcely  any  soil  cm  either  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  granite  or  limestone  springs  up  from  its  banks 
a  mural  entrenchment.  The  whole  area  of  the 
valley  between  Syene  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  Kile 
at  Cercasonun  contains  about  2255  square  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  district  oiFa^oom  (Arsinoe,  MoerLo), 
which  comprises  about  340.  The  Delta  itself  is 
estimated  at  1976  square  miles  between  the  main 
branches  of  the  river  —  the  modem  Damietta  and 
Kosetta  arms.  But  both  E.  and  W.  of  this  tract 
stretches  a  considerable  level  of  irrigated  land, 
which,  including  the  Delta,  embraces  about  4500 
square  miles.  The  loigth  of  Egypt  from  Syene  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  about  526  miles.  The  total 
sur&ce  of  modem  Egypt  is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  countiy  in  ancient  times,  since,  in  siute 
of  a  less  regular  system  of  irrigation,  the  inuxula- 
tions  of  the  Nile  have  increased  since  the  eras  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies. 

Egypt,  in  its  general  configuration,  is  a  long 
rock-bound  valley,  terminating  in  a  deep  bay,  and 
resembling  in  form  an  inverted  Greek  upsilon  [j.]. 
Its  geological  stmcture  is  tripartite.  The  Kile- 
valley  shelves  down  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a  series 
of  steps,  consisting  of  sandy  or  gravelly  plateaus, 
separated  by  granite  or  limestone  ridges,  whidi  the 
river  cuts  diagonally.  From  Syene  to  Edfoo  granite 
or  red  sandstone  prevails :  at  Edfoo  limestone  suc- 
ceeds; until  in  lat.  30°  10'  the  rocks  diverge  NE. 
and  NW.,  and  the  alluvial  Delta  fiUs  up  an  embayed 
triangle,  whose  apex  is  at  Cercasorum,  and  whose 
base  is  the  sea. 

The  political  and  physical  divisiois  of  Egypt 
so  nearly  coincide  that  we  may  treat  of  them 
under  one  head.  From  Syene  to  Cercasorum  the 
whole  of  the  Nile-valley  was  denominated  Upper 
Egypt :  with  the  fork  of  the  river  Lower  Egypt 
began.  This  was  indeed  a  natural  division  between 
the  primitive  and  the  alluvial  r^ons:  and  the 
distinctioi^  was  recognised  fr^m  the  earliest  timefi 
by   difierent   monumental   symb(^  —  natural  and 
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^ODVBDtidad.  The  ooDunon  lottu  (Nymphaea), 
lisag  oat  of  a  clod  of  earth,  represented  the  Upper 
Conakry ;  tiie  root  of  the  papjmas,  npoD  a  clod,  the 
]>wcr.  Sukam  was  the  goddess  of  the  Upper,  Neith 
of  the  Lower  ooantry.  A  white  crown  denoted  the 
ftBmer,  ared  crown  Uie  latter;  white  and  red  crowns 
muted  omnpoeed  the  diadem  of  the  king  of  all  the 
land.  The  Upper  countrj,  however,  was  genenllj 
sabdirided  into  two  portioas,  (1)  Umr  Egypt 
Proper,  or  the  Tfaebaid  (^  Oqfwr,  ol  aam  r^i), 
wfaidi  eztoided  from  Sjene  to  Hermopolis  Magna, 
m  kt.  28°  K.:  and  (2)  iCddle  Egypt,  also  called 
Hcptanomiw,  or  the  Seven  Cantons  (^  ii^ixiJ^h  X^po: 
'EvToyo^r),  whidi  reached  from  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Hennopolis  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  This 
threefold  partition  has  been  adopted  bj  the  Arabs, 
who  denominated  Upper,  Kiddle,  and  Lower  Egypt 
reapectivdy,  Said,  Wmtdni,  and  El-Rif, 

TIm  trareller  who  ascends  the  Mile  from  its 
months  to  Syene  passa  throogh  seven  degree)  of 
latitade,  and  virtnally  surveys  two  distinct  regions. 
Lower  Egypt  is  an  immfiniw  plain:  Upper  Egypt,  a 
nazTowing  valley*  The  former,  in  the  main,  re- 
sembles the  Detghbooring  ooastknd  of  Africa;  the 
latter  is  more  t^sm  to  Mnbia,  and  its  dimate,  its 
Fauna  and  its  Flora,  indicate  the  approaching  tropic. 
The  line  of  demarcation  commences  about  the  27th 
degree  of  N.  latitude.  Sain  rarely  fidls  in  the  Th^ 
boMl:  the  sycamore  and  the  acada  almost  disappear; 
the  river  plants  and  mollnsca  assume  new  typM:  the 
Tbebaa  or  Dhoom  palm,  with  its  divaricated  branches, 
glows  beside  the  date  pahn:  the  crocodile,  the  jackal, 
the  river-horse,  and  hyena  beooroe  more  numerous. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  general  boundaries  of 
Egypt  which  a£!ected,  in  various  degrees,  the  cli- 
mate, the  population,  and  the  social  and  political 
character  of  tlM  Nile-valley. 

1.  The  Eattem  bomtdary.  In  this  region  ky 
the  prindpal  mineral  wealth  of  Egypt,  including  the 
quarries,  which  furnished  Tnatarals  fSor  this  land  of 
nuHHiments.  Beginning  with  the  Pebsiao  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  aki^g  the  fittxitier  of  Stony  Arabia,  we 
find  the  barren  and  level  region  of  Casiotis,  whose 
only  devation  is  the  ridge  or  table  land  of  Mt.  Ca- 
«us  {6  Kdtf-ior,  Strab.  pp.  38,  50,  55,  58,  &c; 
Mela,  L  10;  Plin.  v.  II,  zii.  13;  Lucan.  viiL  539, 
X.  433).  The  Egyptian  Casius  (El  Kat  or  El 
KaiUky  is,  according  to  Strabo  (xvL  2),  a  round 
■and'^t^HM*  ridge  (A^<^f  duf^Siis),  It  contained  the 
grave  of  Cn.  Pompdns  Magnus,  and  a  temple  of 
Zeus  Cadns.  At  a  very  early  period  the  Egyptians 
established  edonies  upon  the  Idumaean  and  Ara- 
bian border.  Copper,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  and 
heaps  of  scoriae  fitom  Egyptian  smelting-houses,  are 
stiH  fmind  on  the  western  flank  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and 
iriMariptions  at  Wady-Magara  in  this  district,  and 
hiexYjglyphiGS  and  fiagments  of  pottery  at  Suralrii' 
El-KwUm,  on  the  nK^ern  road  frtnn  Sues  to  Sinai, 
attest  the  existence  of  settlements  coeval  with  at 
kasit  thB  I8th  dynasty  of  kings.  Ascending  from 
the  head  of  the  I>dta,  and  about  50  miles  from  the 
Arabian  Sea,  we  come  upon  a  range  of  tertiary 
limestone  hiUs  (Tponxov  KiBou  S/ior,  Ptol.;  &Aa- 
iarrpiray  Spos,  id.)  parallel  with  the  Heptanomis, 
running  north  and  south,  and  sloping  westward  to 
the  Nile,  and  eastward  to  the  Bed  Sea  (pfm  rh, 
*Apa/iued,  Herod,  ii.  8).  A  regi<Hi  of  basalt  and 
porphyry  begins  in  the  paralld  o(  Antaeopolis,  and 
eztoids  to  that  of  Ten^ra  or  Coptos  (llop^vphov 
opor,  id.).  This  is  again  succeeded  by  limestone 
St  Aias  or  Aeas  (Alas,  id.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  §  33), 
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and  at  Acabe  (*Ajrd^,  Ptol.),  where,  nearly  oppo- 
dte  Latopolis,  are  vast  quarries  of  white  marble. 
From  Mt.  Smaragdns,  which  next  follows,  the  Egyp- 
tians obtained  tiie  fine  green  breccia  (Ferde  rT 
EgfUo\  and  emeralds  in  abundance.  The  breccia 
quarries,  as  inscriptions  testify,  were  worked  as  far 
back  as  the  6th  dynasty  of  kings  (Manetho).  The 
prindpal  quany  was  at  Mount  Zaburah.  From 
Berenice  southward  are  found,  in  various  propor- 
tions, limestone  and  porphyry  again.  Mt.  Biuanites 
(Bmroytrou  \lBov  &pos,  Ptd.),  consisting  of  a  spe- 
des  (rf  homblend,  terminated  the  eastern  boimdary 
of  the  Nile-valley.  Beyond  this,  and  of  uncertain 
extent,  are  the  gold  mines  SE.  of  the  Thebaid. 
They  are  about  ten  days'  journey  SE.  from  Apolli* 
nopdis  Magna,  in  the  present  Biahdrte  desert. 
The  process  of  gold-wasUng  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented on  tombs  of  the  age  of  Osirtasen.  Silver 
and  lead  were  also  found,  and  sulphur  abounded  in 
this  mineral  region. 

The  eastern  ftxmtier  was  mostly  arid  and  barren, 
but  neither  uninhabited  nor  unfrequented  by  tra- 
vellers. More  than  one  caravan  trade,  whose  bear- 
ings are  still  marked  by  mined  cisterns  and  brick 
pyramids,  followed  the  gorges  of  the  hills;  and  occa- 
sional temples  imply  a  settled  population  in  towns 
or  villages.  The  sides  and  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains afforded  also  pasture  for  flocks  and  herds, 
and  wild  deer,  wdves,  &c.  found  here  their  abode. 
Two  prindpid  roads,  diverging  from  Coptos  on  the 
Nile  —  the  northern  leading  to  Philoteras  ( JToMetr*)) 
lat  26^  9',  and  Myos  Hormos  or  Arsinoe;  tiie 
southern  to  Berenice  —  penetrated  the  mountain- 
barrier,  and  connected  the  Nile-valley  with  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  population  of  this  district  was  more  Ara- 
laan  than  Coptic,  and  its  phydcal  characteristics 
were  Arabisn,  not  Libyan.  ,  ^ 

2.  The  Western  bomdary  of  Egypt  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  under  Oasis.  The  Libyan  desert 
is  not,  as  the  ancients  believed,  merely  an  ocean  of 
drifting  sand,  tenanted  by  serpents,  and  swept  by 
pestilential  blasts  (Lucan,  ix.  765) :  on  the  contrary, 
its  gravelly  sur&ce  presents  considerable  inequalities, 
and  the  blasts  are  noxious  only  in  relaxing  the 
human  frame,  or  by  obUterating  tiie  traveller's  path 
with  eddies  of  blinding  sand.  Everywhere  this 
plateau  rests  upon  a  Imiestone  basis,  imd  descends 
in  shelves  to  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  The  Northern  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  western  Umit  of  Egypt  to  Pelusium  (he 
coast-line  extends  to  about  180  geographical  miles, 
and  presents  the  convex  form  common  to  the  allu- 
vial  deposits  of  great  rivers.  From  the  depression 
of  its  shore,  the  approach  to  Egypt  is  dsmgerous 
to  the  navigator.  He  finds  himself  in  shallow  water 
almost  before  he  detects  the  low  and  sinuous  mud 
banks  which  ma^k  the  land.  Indeed,  from  Parae- 
tonium  in  Libya  to  Joppa  in  Syria,  Pharos  afforded 
the  only  secure  approach,  and  the  only  good  an- 
chorage (Diod.  ii.  31).  Nor  is  it  probable  that  any 
considerable  advance  of  the  shore  has  taken  place 
within  historical  times. 

4.  The  Southern  boundary  is  spoken  of  raider 
Aethiopia. 

II.  Inhabitants, 

The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  Iki 
autochthonous.  This  was  no  improbable  oonce^ition 
in  a  land  yearly  covered  with  the  lifo- teeming  mud 
of  the  Nile.  When  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
rendered  the  Greeks  aoquamted  wi^h  Western  India, 
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tfaej  inferred,  from  certain  similarities  of  doctrine 
and  nsages,  that  the  Indians,  Ethiopians  or  Nubians, 
and  Egyptians  were  deriTed  from  the  same  stock 
(Arrian,  Indie,  vi.  9);  and  Diodoms,  who  had  ooo- 
vensed  with  Aethiopian  envoys  in  Egypt  aboat  b.  c. 
58,  derives  both  the  Egyptians  and  their  civilisation 
frcnn  Meroe  (iii.  11).  Both  opinions  have  found 
nnmerous  supporters  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  Ueeren  has  constructed  upon  Diodonu  a  theory 
of  a  priestly  colonisation  of  Egypt  from  MeroS,  which 
is  interesting  without  being  convincing. 

No  nation  has  bequeathed  to  us  so  many  or  such 
accurate  memorials  of  its  form,  complexion,  and 
physiognomy  as  the  Egyptian.     We  have  in  its 
mummies  portraits,  and  upon  its  tombs  pictures 
of  its  people  as  they  looked  and  lived,  individually 
and  socially.     That  the  Egyptians  were  darker  in 
hue  than  either  the  Greeks  or  even  the  neighbour- 
ing Asiatics,  is  shown  by  the  tenns  in  which  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  writers  mention  them.     To 
their  progenitor  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of 
Ham,  or  adutt  {Gma,  x.  6):   Herodotus,  speak- 
ing cf  the  Colchians,  says  that  they  were  an  Egyp- 
tian coloiiy  because  they  were  black  in  complexion 
(jMXdyxpo9s)t  •Dd  curly-haired  (o&A^pix«»,  ii. 
104):  Ludan,  in  his  Naviffium  (vol.  viiL  p.  155, 
Bipont  ed.),  describes  a  young  Egyptian  mariner 
as  like  a  negro:  and  Anunianus  (xxii.  16.  §  23) 
calls  them  tubjiuculi  et  atratu    But  the  Egyptians 
were  not  a  n^ro  race  —  a  supposition  contradicted 
alike  by  osteology  and  by  monumental  paintings, 
where  negroes  often  appear,  but  always  either  as 
tributaries  or  captives.     It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the   Nile-valley  contained   three  races,    with    an 
admixture  of  a  fourth.     On  the  eastern  frontier 
the  Arabian  type  prevailed :    on  the  western,  the 
Libyan;  while  the  fourth  variety  arose  from  inter- 
inarriages  between  the  Egyptians  Proper  and  the 
Nubians   or   Aethiopiana  of  Merog.     The  ruling 
caste,  however,  was  an  elder  branch  of  the  Syro- 
Arabian  £imily,  which  in  two  separate  divisions 
descended  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates;  and  while 
the  northern  stream  colonised  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  the  future  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the 
southern  spread  over  Arabia  Felix,  and  entered 
Egypt  from  the  east     This  supposition,  and  this 
alone,  will  account  for  the  Caucasian  type  of  the 
Coptic  skull  and  &cial  outline,  and  corresponds  with 
the  Mosaic  ethnology  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  derives  the  Egyptians  from  Ham.    We  may 
allow,  too,  for  considerable  admixture,  even  of  the 
ruling  castes,  with  the  cognate  races  to  the  south 
and  east;  and  hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fuUness 
of  lips,  and,  on  the  other,  the  elongated  Nuluan  eye, 
need  not  compel  us  to  define  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile-valley  as  an  African  rather  than  an  Asiatic 
race.    The  Egyptians  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  Syro- Arabian  and  the  Ethiopic  type; 
and  as  at  this  day  the  Copt  is  at  once  recognised 
in  Syria  by  his  dark  hue  Qua  peau  notrdire,  Volney, 
Voyage^  vd.  L  p.  114),  the  duskier  complexion  — 
brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red — of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians may  be  ascribed  solely  to  thdr  climate,  and  to 
those  modifying  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  gene- 
rations, affect  both  the  osteology  and  the  physiology 
of  long-settliMl  races.      Nor  does  their  hmgnage 
contradict  this  statement,  although  the  variations 
between  the  Coptic  and  Syro- Arabian  idioms  are  more 
striking  than  those  of  form  and  colour.    The  Coptic, 
the  language  of  the  native  Christian  population  of 
Egypt,  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  sub- 
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stantially  the  same  as  the  old  Egyptkn.  H  k 
imperfectly  understood,  since  it  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  living  speech.  Yet  the  ultimate  analysia  of 
its  elements  shows  it  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Se- 
mitic,  and  derived  from  a  comnMui  source. 

Ul.  PcpuiaHon. 

Many  causes  combined  to  give  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
population  of  Egypt, — the  great  works  of  masonry, 
the  infinitesimal  culdvatian  of  the  soil,  and  the  fiict 
that,  the  kings  and  higher  order  of  priests  excepted, 
every  Egyptian  was  either  a  husbandman  or  a  manu- 
fiu2turer.  To  these  causes,  implying  a  vast  amouLt 
of  disposable  labour,  yet  aiguing  also  a  complete 
command  of  it  by  the  government,  must  be  added 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  small  quantity  of  it 
consumed  by  the  people  generally.  Health  and 
longevi^  were  common  in  a  land  where  the  climate 
was  salubrious,  diet  simple,  and  indolence  almost 
unknown.  The  Egyptian  women  were  tmusnally 
fruitful;  though  we  can  hardly  give  credence  to  the 
statements  of  ancient  writere,  that  five  children  at 
a  birth  were  common  (Axittot  But  Anin.  viL  5), 
and  that  even  seven  were  not  reckoned  prodigious 
(Plin.  ff.N.  viL  3;  Strab.  xvi  605).  StiU  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  population  fell  short  of 
the  estimates  transmitted  by  ancient  writers. 

That  a  census  was  periodically  taken,  is  probable 
from  the  fact  that  Sesostris  caused  the  land  to  be 
accurately  surveyed,  and  Aroasis,  towards  the  end 
of  the  monarchy,  compelled  every  male  to  repeat  to 
a  magistrate  his  means  of  liveHhood.  (Herod,  ii. 
109,  177.)  Herodotus,  however,  gives  no  estimate 
of  the  population,  nor  has  any  record  of  a  oensua 
been  hitherto  discovered  on  the  native  moDuments. 
Diodorus  (L  81)  says  that  it  amounted,  in  Uie 
Pharaonio  era,  to  seven  millions,  and  that  it  was  not 
less  in  his  own  day  (n.  o.  58).  Gecmanieua  (Tac 
Ann,  ii.  60;  compare  Strab.  p.  816)  waa  informed, 
in  A.  D.  16,  by  the  priests  of  Thebes,  that  Egypt,  in 
the  reign  dT  Barneses  Seeostiis,  contained  700,000 
men  of  the  military  age.  If  that  age,  as  at  Athens, 
extended  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  and  ^  be  allowed 
for  adults  between  those  periods  of  life,  the  entire 
population  (5  x  700,000)  will  amount  to  8,500,000. 
Allow  500,000  for  error,  and  add  ^  fiir  slaves  and 
casual  residents,  and  6,000,000  will  be  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  census  of  Egypt  In  the  Macedoniaa 
and  Boman  eras,  300,000  must  be  indnded  for  the 
fixed  or  floating  population  of  Alexandria  (Joseph. 
B,J,  iL  16).  According  to  Herodotus  (iL  177), 
there  were,  hi  the  reign  of  Amasis,  20,000  inhabited 
towns,  and  Diodoma  ((.  c.)  says  tiiat  18,000  towns 
were  entered  on  the  register.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  probably  little  more  than  walled  villages, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  their  average 
area  or  population.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  even  allowing  for  the  less  perftct  system  of 
embankment  and  imgatian  in  modem  times,  the 
extent  of  productive  soil  has  not  deereaaed.  Two 
centuries  ago  the  population  of  modem  Egypt  waa 
looeely  estimated  at  4  millions.  During  the  French 
occupation  of  the  country  in  1798 — 1801,  it  waa 
computed  at  2|  millions.  Sir  Gardner  WiUdnaoo 
{Modem  Egypt  and  ThtbeSf  vol.  i.  pw  256)  reduces 
it  to  1^  milhon. 

IV.  The  Names, 

The  Nile-valley  was  parcelled  out  into  a  number 
of  cantons,  varying  in  size  and  number.    Each  of 
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fihtm  CMktaos  was  called  a  noma  (rdyi^r)  by  iha 
Greaks,  prac&ctnra  oppidimiin  by  tho  Romans. 
Raeji  had  its  civil  goremor,  the  Nomardi  (v6fxap- 
X^Ot  ^^  collected  the  crown  rerennes,  and  prcidded 
in  the  kical  capital  and  chief  court  of  justice.  Each 
noDie,  too,  had  its  separate  priesthood,  itji  temple, 
diief  and  infoior  towns,  its  magistrates,  registration 
and  peculiar  creed,  oereniooies,  and  customs,  and 
eadi  was  apparenUy  independent  of  eveiy  other 
name.  At  certain  seasons  ddegates  firom  the  various 
cantntw  met  in  the  palace  of  the  Labyrinth  for  oon- 
raltadoii  OB  poblic  afbirs  (Stxab.  p.  81 1).  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  (L  54),  the  nomes  date  from 
Sesoslris.  Bat  they  did  not  originate  with  that  mon- 
arch, bat  emanated  probably  from  the  distinctions 
of  animal  worship;  and  the  extent  of  the  local 
wondup  probably  detennined  the  boondary  of  the 
ruKDm.  Thus  in  the  nome  of  Thebais,  where  the  ram- 
headed  deity  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  sacred, 
the  goat  was  eaten  and  saorifioed:  in  that  of  Mendee, 
where  the  goat  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  a 
victim  and  an  article  of  food.  Again,  in  the  nome 
of  Onbos,  divine  honours  were  paid  to  the  croco- 
dile :  in  that  of  Tentyra,  it  was  hunted  and  abomi- 
nated; and  between  Orobos  and  Tentyra  there 
existed  an  internecine  feud.  ( Juv.  Sol.  zv.)  The 
extent  and  nnmber  of  the  names  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. They  probably  varied  with  the  political 
state  <^  £gypt.  Under  a  dynasty  of  ocDqnerors, 
they  would  extend  eastward  and  westward  to  the 
Red  Sea  and  Libyan  deserts:  under  the  Hyksos,  the 
Aethiopian  conquest,  and  the  times  of  anarchy  subse- 
quent to  the  Penaan  invasion,  they  would  shrink 
within  the  NOe-valley.  The  kdngdoms  of  Sais  and 
Xois  and  the  Ibmidatian  of  Alexandria  probably 
mnltiplied  the  I>eltaic  cantons:  and  generally,  ocnn- 
raeroe,  or  the  residence  of  the  military  caste,  would 
attract  the  nomes  to  Lower  Egypt  According 
to  Stnbo  (pp.  787,  811),  the  Labyrinth,  or  hall 
of  the  Nomarchs,  contained  27  duunbers,  and  thus, 
at  one  period,  the  nomes  must  have  been  27  in 
nnmber,  10  in  the  Thebaid,  10  in  the  Delta,  and 
7,  as  its  name  impHea,  in  the  Heptanoous.  But 
the  Heptanomis,  at  another  period,  oontained  16 
names,  and  the  sum  of  these  cantons  is  variously 
gireo.  From  the  dodecarchy  or  government  of  12 
kings,  and  frvm  Herodotus'  assertion  (uL  148)  that 
there  were  only  12  haUs  in  the  Labyrinth,  we  are 
disposed  to  infer,  that  at  one  time  there  were  only 
12  of  these  cantons,  and  that  there  wen  always 
IS  larger  or  preponderating  nomes.  Aoocxding  to 
the  fists  given  by  Ploqr  (v.  9.  §  9)  and  Ptolemy, 
there  must  have  been  at  least  45  nomes;  but  each 
of  these  writers  gives  several  names  not  found  in 
the  other,  and  if  we  should  add  the  variations  of 
the  one  list  to  tiie  other,  the  sum  woold  be  much 


There  was,  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  a  sub- 
divi]ii(»i  of  the  nomes  into  toparchies,  which  was 
probably  an  anaogement  to  meet  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  Greeks.  (Herod,  ii.  164;  Diod.  L  54;  Strnb. 
nil;  CyriU.  Alex,  ad  laaiam,  six.  2 ;  Epiphan 
irieres.24.§7.) 

The  Allowing  list  of  the  principal  Nomes  will 
illnstnite  the  variety  of  these  territorial  subdivisions 
as  regards  religious  worship. 

A.  XoMZS  OF  THB  DsLTA.  The  most  im- 
portant were:  — 

1.  The  Menelaite;  chief  town  Canobus,  with  a 
rdelffated  temple  and  oracle  of  Serapis  (Strab.  p.  801 ; 
Plat.  Is.  ti  Osir.  c  27.)  _ 
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S.  The  Andropolite;  chief  town  AndropoHs. 
8.  The  Sebennytic;  capital  Pachnamunis  (PtoL), 
worshipped  Latona. 

4.  The  Chemmite  (Herod,  ii.  165);  capital  Buto. 
Its  deity  was  also  called  Buto,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Leto.  Ptolemy  caUs  this  cantc«i 
*ew6rns,  and  Pliny  (v.  9)  Ptenetha. 

5.  The  Onnphite;  chief  town  Onuphis.  (Herod, 
ii.  166.) 

6.  The  Phthemphuthite;  capital  Tava.  (fBtfi^ 
<povel  vofids,  Ptol.;  Phthempha,  Plin.  v.  9.) 

7.  The  Saite;  chief  city  Sab,  worshipped  Neith 
or  Athene,  and  contained  a  tomb  and  a  sanctuary  of 
Osiris.  (Herod,  ii.  170;  Strab.  p.  802.)  Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Saitic  Kings  this  was  the  principal  of 
the  Deltaic  cantons. 

8.  The  Busirite;  capital  Busiris,  worshipped  Us, 
and  at  one  epoch,  according  to  Hellenic  tradition  at 
least,  sacrificed  the  red-coloured  men  who  came  over 
the  sea,  i  e.  the  nomades  of  Syria  and  Arabia 
(Herod.  L  69,  33,  165;  Strab.  p.  802;  Plat.  d»  Is. 
et  Os.  p.  SO.) 

9.  The  Thmuite;  chief  town  Thmuis  (Herod,  ii. 
168),  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  following: 

10.  The  Mendesian;  capital  Mendes  (Herod,  ii. 
42,  46;  Diod.  L  84),  worshipped  the  goat  Mendes, 
or  the  horned  Pan. 

1 1.  The  Tanite;  chief  town  Tanis.  (Herod,  ii.  166 ; 
Strab.  p.  802.)  In  this  nome  tradition  afilrmed 
that  the  Hebrew  l^islator  was  bom  and  educated. 

12.  The  Bubastite;  capital  Babastus,  contained  a 
noble  temple  of  Bubastis  or  Artemis.  (Herod,  ii. 
59,  67,  187.) 

13.  The  Athribite;  capital  Athribis,  where  the 
shrewmouse  and  crocodile  were  held  in  reverence. 

14.  The  Heliopolite,  west  of  the  Delta,  and  sacred 
to  the  sun,  from  whom  its  capital  HeliopoUs  (On) 
derived  its  name.  (Herod,  ii.  9 ;  Diod.  v.  56;  Joeeph. 
Awl  iL  3.) 

15.  The  Heroopolite;  chief  town  Heroopolis,  a 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Typhon,  the  evil  or 
destroying  genius. 

Besides  ^ese  the  Delta  contained  other  less  im- 
portant nomes,  —  the  Mitriote,  where  the  Natron 
Lakes,  Nitrariae  (Plin.  v.  9)  were  situated;  the 
Letopolite  (Strab.  p.  807);  the  Proeopite;  the  Leon- 
topolite;  the  Mentelite;  the  Pharbaethite;  and  the 
Sethraite. 

B.  Nomes  or  the  Hxftakomis.  The  most 
important  were  : — 

1.  The  Memphite,  whose  chief  dty  Memphis  was 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, who  succeeded  Psammetichos  b.  a  616.  The 
Memphite  Nome  rose  into  importance  on  the  decline 
of  the  kingdom  of  Thebais,  and  was  itself  in  turn 
eclipsed  by  the  HeUenio  kingdom  of  Alexandria. 
[Mjeuphis.] 

2.  The  Aphroditopolite;  chief  town  Aphrodito- 
polis,  was  dedicated  to  Athor  or  Aphrodite. 

3.  The  Arsinoite,  the  Fayoom,  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  the  crocodile,  from  which  its  capital 
Crocodilopolis,  afterwards  Arsinoe,  derived  its  name. 
[Aksinoe.]  The  Labyrinth  and  the  Lake  of 
Moeris  were  in  thb  canton. 

4.  The  Heracleote,  in  which  the  ichneumon  was 
worshipped.  Its  principal  town  was  HeracleupoHs 
Magna. 

5.  The  Hermopolite,  the  border  nome  between 
Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  This  was  at  a  very 
early  period  a  fiourishing  canton.  Its  chief  city 
Hermoiwlis  stood  near  tho  frontiers  of  tho  Hepta* 
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iMoiis, «  Bttk  to  the  north  of  the  CMrtk  and  toU-hoitte 
{'EpfMmroKiTdrn  ^uKwHiy  Stnh.  p.  813),  where  the 
portage  was  levied  on  all  craft  ooming  from  the 
Upper  Conntrf . 

6.  The  Cjnopolite,  the  aeat  of  the  wenhip  of  the 
bound  and  dog-headed  ddtj  Anabie.  its  capital 
was  Oynopolis,  which  most  however  be  distingniahed 
from  the  Deltaic  dtj  and  other  towns  of  the  same 
name.  (Strab.  p.  812 ;  PtoL ;  Plat  Is,  et  (Mr.  c.  72.) 

The  Greater  Oasis  (Amrooniom)  and  the  Lesser 
were  reckoned  among  the  Heptanomite  Cantons :  bat 
both  were  considered  as  one  n(xne  only.     [Oases.] 

G.  NoiOES  or  Uffbb  Eotpt.  The  most  im- 
portant were: — 

1.  The  Ljcopdfite,  dedicated  to  the  woabip  of 
thewo]£    Itschief  town  was  LjcopoUs. 

2.  The  AntaeopoUte,  probablj  worshipped  Tjrphon 
(Died.  L  21);  its  capital  was  Antaeopolis  (Plat 
de  SolerL  Anim.  23.) 

3.  The  Aphroditopolite  [Comp.  Nome  (2),  Hep- 
tanomia.]  In  cases  where  a  southern  and  a  northern 
canton  poeseoacd  rimilar  objects  of  worshipf  the 
latter  was  probably  an  offset  or  colonj  of  the  former, 
as  the  Thebaid  was  the  original  cradle  of  Egyptian 
civilisation,  which  advanced  northward. 

4.  The  PanopoUte  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
the  Chenmiite,  offered  hero-worship  to  an  apotheosized 
man,  whom  the  Greeks  compared  to  the  Minyan  hero 
Psrseos.  (Herod,  ii  91.)  This  canton,  whose  chief 
town  was  Panopolis  or  Chemmis  (Diod.  L  18),  was 
principally  inhabited  by  hnen-weavers  and  stons- 
masons. 

5.  The  Thinite,  probably  one  of  the  most  andent,  as 
it  was  originally  the  leading  nome  of  the  Thebaid, 
and  the  nome  or  kingdcnn  of  Menes  of  This,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  The  Tbinite 
nome  worshipped  Osiris,  contained  a  Memnoniom, 
and,  in  Roman  times  at  least  (Amm.  Marc  xiz.  12; 
Spartian.  Hadrian.  14),  an  oracle  of  Besa.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Abydos,  or,  as  it  was  called  earlier,  This. 
[Abtdus.] 

6.  The  Tentyxite  worshipped  Athor  (Aphrodite), 
Isb,  and  Typhon.  Its  inhabitants  banted  the 
crocodile,  and  were  accordingly  at  fond  with  the 
Ombite  nome.  (Jar.  xy.)  Its  chief  town  was 
Tentyra. 

7.  The  Copdte,  whose  inhabitants  vrare  prindpally 
occupied  in  the  carayan  trade  between  Berenice, 
Myos  Hormos,  and  the  intenx  of  Arabia  and  Libya. 
Its  capital  was  Coptos.     [Ooftos.] 

8.  The  Hermonthite,  worshipped  Osiris  and  his 
son  Oms:  its  chief  town  was  Hermonthis. 

9.  The  ApoUonite,  like  the  Tentyrite  nome,  de> 
Rtroyed  the  crocodile  (Strsb.  p.  817;  Plin.  t.  9  ; 
Aelian,  H.  An.  x.  21  ;  Plat  It.  et  Os.  50),  and 
reverenced  the  sun.  Its  capital  was  ApoUinopolis 
Magna.  This  nome  is  sometimes  ann^ed  to  the 
pTPCeding. 

10.  The  Ombite  (Ombites  praefoctora,  Plin.  H.  N. 
▼.  9),  worshipped  the  crocodile  as  the  emblem  of 
Seb«^  (comp.  snpra  (6)  and  (9),  and  the  Arsindte 
(3),  Heptanomite  nomes).  Chnbos  was  its  capital. 
The  quarries  of  sandstone,  so  much  employol  in 
Egyptian  architectare,  were  prindpally  seated  in  this 
canton. 

V.  AninuU  Worthip. 

Animal  worship  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
t)ie  division  of  the  country  into  nomes,  and,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  institation  of  castes,  that  we  must 
briefly  aUade  to  it,  although  the  sabject  is  much 
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too  extcnsiye  fir  more  than  alhisioB.  The  werakip 
of  animals  was  dtber  general  or  particolar,  conamon 
to  the  whole  nation,  or  several  to  the  noma.  Thus 
throogfaout  Egypt,  the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  est,  ths 
ibis  and  the  hawk,  and  the  fishes  lepidotns  slid 
ozynynchus,  were  ot^jects  of  veneration.  The  sheep 
was  worshipped  only  in  the  Saitic  and  Thebaid 
nomes:  the  goat  at  Mendes;  the  wolf  at  LycopoLb; 
the  oepos  (a  kind  of  ape)  at  Babylon,  near  Slem- 
phis;  the  lion  at  Leontop^is,  the  eagle  at  Thebes^ 
the  ahrewmoose  at  Athribis,  and  others  elsewhere, 
as  wiU  be  particvlarly  noticed  whvi  we  speak  of 
their  respective  temples.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  object  of  reverence  in  one  nome  was  ac- 
counted common  and  undesn,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
object  of  penecution  in  another.  Animal  vrorBhip 
has  been  in  aU  ages  the  opprobrium  of  Egypt  (compi. 
Clem.  Alex.  iiL  2,  p.  253,  Potter;  Diod.  i  84). 
The  Hebrew  prophets  denounced,  the  anthropo- 
morphic religionists  of  Hellas  derided  it  To  the 
extent  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried  it,  especially 
in  the  decline  of  the  nation,  it  certainly  approached 
to  the  fetish  superstitions  of  the  ndghbouring 
Libya.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  our  vergers 
to  the  Coptic  temples  are  Greeks  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  language,  misunderstood  much  t^t  thej 
heard,  and  being  preoccupied  by  their  own  ritual  or 
philosophy,  misinterpreted  much  that  they  saw. 
One  good  effect  may  be  ascribed  to  this  form  of 
Buperstitjon.  In  no  country  was  humanity  to  the 
brute  creation  so  systematically  practised.  The 
origin  of  animal  worsbip  has  been  variously,  but 
never  satisfiMstorily,  accounted  for.  If  th^  were 
worshipped  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  husbandman  in 
producing  food  or  destroying  vermin,  how  can  ire 
account  for  the  omission  of  swine  and  asses,  or  for 
the  adoption  of  liona  and  wolves  among  the  otgects 
of  veneration?  The  Greeks,  as  was  their  wont, 
found  many  idle  sdutions  of  an  enigma  which  pro- 
bably veUed  a  foehng  originaUy  earnest  and  pious. 
They  imagined  that  animals  were  vrorriiipped  be- 
cause their  effigies  were  the  standards  in  war,  like 
the  Boman  Dii  Castrorum.  This  is  evidently  n 
substitution  of  cause  for  effect  The  representations 
of  animah  on  martial  oisigns  were  the  standards  of 
the  various  nomes  (Diod.  L  85).  Ludan  (^Attrohg, 
V.  p.  215,  seq.  Bipont)  suggested  that  the  bull,  the 
lion,  the  fish,  the  ram,  and  the  goat,  &c  were 
correlates  to  the  zodiacal  emblems;  hat  this  surmise 
leaves  the  crocodile,  the  cat,  and  the  ibb,  &c  of  the 
temples  unexplained.  It  is  much  more  jvobable 
that,  among  a  contemplative  and  serious  race,  as 
the  Egyptians  certainly  were,  animal- worship  a^ose 
out  of  t^  detection  of  certain  analogies  between  in- 
stinct and  reason,  and  that  to  the  initiated  the  revo- 
rence  paid  to  beasts  was  a  primitive  expression  of 
pantheism,  or  the  recognition  of  the  Creator  in  every 
type  of  his  work.  The  Egyptians  are  not  the  only 
people  who  have  convertetl  type  into  substance,  or 
adopted  in  a  literal  sense  the  metaphorical  symbols 
of  fiiith. 

VI.  Cattet  and  PioiUical  InstiiiUimu. 

The  number  of  the  Egyptian  castes  is  very  va- 
riously sUted.  Herodotus  (ii.  164)  says  that  they 
were  seven  —  the  sacerdotal  and  the  military,  herds- 
men, swineherds,  shoj^eepers,  intopreters,  and 
boatmen.  Plato  (TVitumus,  iii.  p.  24)  reckons  mx; 
Diodoms,  in  one  passage  (i.  28)  represents  them  as 
three — priests  and  husbandmen,  from  whom  the 
army  was  levied,  and  actisans.      But  in  another 
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(1. 74)h0  cxteids  tlie  muober  to  five,  by  the  addi- 
tiuo  of  Bokdaen  and  sbepherda.  Strabo  limits  them 
to  time — prieats,  aoldierSf  and  husbandmen  — 
and  as  thia  partitioo  is  Tirtnally  oorrect,  we  shall 
adopt  it  after  brief  explanation.  The  existence  of 
castes  is  a  oorroborative  proof  of  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  stamp  of  caste  was  not  in 
Egypt,  as  b  sometimes  asserted,  indelible.  The  son 
a'ouilly,  bat  not  inevitably,  followed  his  Other's 
trade  or  prafe»ion.  From  some  of  the  pariah  classes 
indeed — sach  as  that  of  the  •>vineherds  —  it  was 
scaiodiy  possible  to  escape. 

The  bold  in  E|;ypt  npon  which  the  insiitntion  of 
castaa  rested  behxoged  in  fee  only  to  the  king,  the 
priests,  and  the  aoldios.  We  know  from  Genesis 
(xIviL  26)  that  all  other  proprietars  of  the  soil  had 
soirendered  their  rights  to  the  crown,  and  received 
thietr  lands  again  subject  to  an  annnal  rent  of  | 
*£  the  prodoioe.  The  priests  we  know  (Genes.  I.  c), 
the  soldiers  we  infer  (Diod.  i.  74),  retained  their 
absolate  ownership;  and  in  so  productive  a  country 
as  Egypt  the  husbandman  was  too  important  a  per- 
eoo  to  be  deprived  at  once  of  all  bis  political  rights. 
Ue  waa  in  feet  an  int^ral  althongh  an  inferior 
section  of  the  war-caste.  The  privil^ed  orders 
however  were  the  king,  the  priest,  the  soldier:  — 

1.  Tke  King  was  at  first  elective,  and  always  a 
member  of  the  priesthood.  He  afterwards  became 
hereditary,  and  was  taken  indifferently  from  the 
taoerdoCal  and  military  orden.  If  however  he  were 
by  birth  a  soldier,  he  was  adopted  on  his  accesaon 
or  the  priests.  Even  the  Ptdemies  wne  not  allowed 
to  nagn  without  snch  previoos  adoption.  His  initi- 
aii«jn  into  the  sacred  mysteries  was  represented  on 
tixjuamenta  by  the  ton,  the  emblem  of  life  and  the 
knr  of  secrecy,  impressed  upon  his  lips  (Pint  d&  Ji» 
et'Omr.  p.  354,  B.;  Plat  R^,  ii.  p.  290). 

The  ting,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  was  occnided 
in  jnrisdictiiHi  and  the  service  of  religion.  The 
nijal  life  vras  one  long  oeiaAony.  His  rising  and 
hi^  lying  down;  his  meals,  his  recreations,  and  the 
order  of  his  anpkymente,  were  rigidly  prescribed 
to  him.  Some  Uber^  in  law-maldng  indeed  was 
allofred  him,  since  we  read  of  the  laws  of  Sesoetris, 
Amaais,  and  other  Egyptian  rulers:  and,  with  vigo- 
ruoa  occnpsLts  of  the  throne,  it  is  probable  that  the 
siildier  occasionally  transgressed  ^  priestly  ordi- 
nances. As  bat  few,  however,  of  the  Egyptian 
mfwnarrk^  seem  to  have  grosafy  abased  their  power, 
we  may  ooDclade  that  the  hierarchy  at  least  tempered 
royal  despotism.  In  paintings  the  king  is  always  re- 
presented as  many  de^ees  ti^er  and  more  robust  than 
his  sabject  wanrion.  A  thousand  fly  before  him, 
and  he  hdds  strii^  of  prisonen  by  the  hair.  The 
EgypiBsn  king  wears  also  the  onblems  and  some- 
times even  the  featnres  of  the  gods;  and  it  is  fre- 
quently difikult  to  distinguish  on  the  monuments 
Sesortasen,  Amunoj^t,  &c.  from  Osiris.  It  is  re- 
maikaUe  that  fennles  were  not  excluded  from  a 
throne  so  saoerdotaL  A  queen,  Nitocris,  occurs  in 
the  Bxth  dynasty;  another,  Scemiophris,  in  the 
twelfUi.  and  other  eTampkw  are  found  in  the  scnlp- 
mres.  On  tiie  deoesse  of  a  sovereign  a  kind  of 
posthnmoos  judgment  was  exerdaed  on  his  character 
and  govefmnent.  His  embalmed  body  was  placed 
is  the  sepalchre,  and  all  men  were  permitted  to  bring 
aocoaadoas  against  him.  Virtuous  princes  received 
a  species  of  deification:  condemned  princes  were 
debarred  fixan  sepultore. 

2.  The  PrietU  however  were,  in  ordinary  times, 
the  ns]  govaniqg  body  of  Egypt    Their  lands  were 
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exempt  from  tribute:  their  persons  were  greeted 
with  servile  homage ;  tLey  were  the  sole  depositanes  of 
leanung  and  science :  and  they  alone  were  acquaimed 
with  all  the  formularies  which  in  Egypt  regulated 
nearly  every  action  of  life.  Their  various  and*  m- 
cessant  occupations  appear  even  in  the  titles  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  pries>t-caste.  "  Each  deity,"  says 
Herodotus  (ii.  37),  "  had  several  priests  [priesteaseh] 
and  a  high  priest."  The  chiefs  or  pontiffs  were  the 
judges  of  the  land,  the  councillora  of  the  sovei'eign, 
the  legislatore  and  the  guardians  of  the  gr^t  mys- 
teries. The  minor  priests  were  prophets,  infeiior 
judges  and  magistrates,  hierophants,  hiero-gi-ammats 
or  sacred  scribn,  basilico-gnunmats  or  royal  scribes, 
dressen  and  keepen  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
wardrobes,  physicians,  heralds,  keepers  of  the  sacred 
animals,  architects,  draughtsmen,  beadles,  vergers, 
sprinklen  of  water,  fen  bearers,  &c.  (Wilkinson, 
M,  and  C.  vol.  i.  p.  238).  So  numerous  a  staff 
was  not  in  the  peculiar  polity  of  Egypt  altogether 
superfluous,  neither  does  it  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly burdensone  to  the  nation,  since  it  derived  its 
support  from  regular  taxes  and  from  its  jvoprietaiy 
lands.  Nowhere  in  the  ancient  world  was  the  nmnbor 
of  temples  so  great  as  in  Egypt:  nowhere  were  there 
80  many  religions  festivals ;  nowhere  was  ordi- 
nary life  so  intimately  blended  with  religion.  The 
priest  therefnre  was  mixed  up  in  aflaira  of  the 
market,  the  law  ooort,  the  shop,  the  house,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  proper  vocation  in  Uie  temple.  His  life 
was  the  reverse  of  ascetic:  in  the  cliinate  of  Egypt 
frequent  ablutions,  linen  garments,  papyrus  sandals, 
were  luxuries,  —  only  pdygamy  was  forbidden  him. 
Bat  he  was  ei\joined  to  many,  and  the  son  succeeded 
the  fether  in  the  sacred  office  (Herod,  ii.  143). 
Herodotos  (camp.  ii.  35,  55)  0(mtradicts  himself 
in  saying  that  females  could 'not  fulfil  sacerdotal 
duties,—-  women  might  be  incapable  of  the  highest 
offices,  but  both  sculptures  and  documents  prove, 
that  they  were  employed  in  many  of  the  minor 
duties  connected  wiUi  the  temples. 

3.  The  SokUert.  The  whole  military  force  of  Egypt 
amounted  to  410,000  men  (Herod,  ii.  165 — 166; 
Diod.  i.  54).  It  was  divided  into  two  corps,  the 
Galasiriani  and  the  Hermotylnans.  The  former 
were  the  more  numeKias,and  in  the  most  flouriiiihtng 
era  of  Egypt,  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  were 
estimated  at  250,000  men.  Each  of  these  divisions 
furnished  a  thousand  men  annually  to  perform  the 
duty  of  royal  body  guards.  During  the  term  of  their 
attendance  they  received  from  the  long  daily  rations 
of  bread,  beef,  and  wine.  When  summoned  to  the 
field  or  to  garrison  duty,  each  soldier  provided  himself 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  baggage.  The  prin- 
cipal garrisons  of  Egypt  were  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  b<»-dere,  at  Syene  and  Elephantine,  at  Hiera- 
compolis  and  Eilethyas,  which  towns,  on  oppofiiite 
sides  of  the  river,  oanmanded  the  Kile-valley  above 
Thebes,  and  at  Harea  and  Pelusium.  The  western 
frontier  was,  until  Egypt  stretched  to  thtf  Cyrenaica, 
guarded  sufficiently  by  the  Libyan  desert,  la.  time  of 
peace  the  troops  who  were  not  in  garrisons  or  at  court 
were  settled  in  various  nomes  principally  east  of  the 
Nik,  and  in  the  Delta;  since  it  was  in  that  quarter 
Egypt  was  most  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  pas- 
toral Arabs  or  the  yet  mesne  formidable  nomade  taibes 
of  Assyria  and  Palestine.  According  to  Herodotus 
(iL  168),  each  soldier  was  allowed  12  arourae  of 
land,  or  about  six  acres  free  from  all  charge  or 
tribute,  firom  which  allotment  he  defrayed  the  cost 
of  his  arms  and  equipment    To  the  Egyptian  soldier 
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handtoraft  empkyment  was  forbidden,  agiicnltnral 
laloun  were  enj<^iied.  The  mcnoinents  ezhifait  offi- 
din  with  recroiting  putiea,  soldieEB  engaged  in  gym- 
nastic exercises,  taid  in  the  battle  pieces,  which  aie 
extremelj  spirited,  all  the  arts  of  offensiTe  and  de- 
feosive  war  practi^ied  by  the  Egyptians  are  repre- 
sented. The  war-caste  was  necessarily  a  rtrj  im- 
portant element  in  a  state  which  was  frequently 
engag«^  in  distant  conqaersts,  and  had  a  wide  extent 
of  territory  to  defend.  Yet  until  the  reigns  of 
Sethos,  when  the  priests  invaded  its  privileges,  and 
of  Psamineticlius,  when  the  king  encroached  upon 
them,  we  find  no  trace  of  mutiny  or  dvil  war  in 
Egypt,  —  a  proof  that  the  Calasirians  and  Henno- 
tybians  were  not  only  well  disciplined,  but  also,  in 
the  main,  contented  with  their  loC 

VIL  CwU  History. 
The  Histoiy  of  Egypt  is  properly  arranged  under 
five  eras. 

1.  Egypt  under  its  native  rulers — ^the  Phanunic 
Era.  Its  cominoicement  is  unknown:  it  closes 
with  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  Cambyses  in  b.  c. 
525. 

2.  The  Persian  Era,  firom  b.  a  525,  to  the 
Kaoedonian  invasion,  b.  a  332. 

3.  The  Macedonian  or  Hellenic  Era.  Thia  period 
is  computed  either  from  the  foundation  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  B.  c.  332,  or  from  b.  c.  323,  when  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  converted  the  satrapy  of  Egypt 
into  an  hereditary  kingdom.  This  period  extends 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  b.  a  30. 

4.  The  Roman  Era,  from  the  surrender  of  Alex- 
andria to  Augustus,  in  b.  a  30,  to  the  capture  of 
that  dty  by  the  Khalif  Omar  in  a.  d.  640. 

5.  The  Mahommedan  Era,  from  A.  d.  640  to  the 
present  time. 

The  last  d  these  periods  bdongs  to  modem  his- 
tory, and  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
work.  The  first  of  them  must  be  very  briefly 
treated,  partly  because  it  involves  questions  which 
it  would  demand  a  volume  to  discuss,  and  partly 
because  Egypt  came  into  the  field  of  clasHJcal  hia- 
toiy  through  its  relations  with  the  Persians,  Gre^s, 
and  Romans.  For  complete  inibnnation  the  student 
of  the  Pharaonic  era  must  consult  the  Uu^er  works 
«f  Denon,  Young,  Champollion,  Roeellini,  Heeren, 
Wilkinson,  Bunsen  and  Lepsius;  or  the  very  ludd 
abstract  of  this  period  in  Kenrick's  Ancient  Egypt ^ 
which,  indeed,  contains  all  that  the  general  reader 
can  require. 

1.  Pharaomc  Era. 

Authoritiet.  —  The  original  records  of  Egypt 
were  kept  with  no  ordinary  care,  and  were  veiy 
various  in  kind,  sculpture,  symbol,  writing,  all  oon- 
tributing  to  their  contents.  Herodotus  (ii.  72 — 82), 
Therjphrastns  (op.  Porphyr.  de  AbsHnenL  iL  5), 
Cicero  (ds  Repvh.  iii.  8)  concur  in  descrilnng  the 
Egyptians  as  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of 
manldnd  in  whatsoever  ooneemed  their  native 
annals.  The  priests,  Diodoms  (i.  44)  assures  us, 
had  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  written 
descriptions  of  all  their  kings  —  their  physical 
powen  and  disposition,  and  their  personal  exploits. 
The  antiquity  of  writing  in  Egypt  is  no  longer  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Lepsius  {Booh  of  ike  Dead, 
Leipzig,  1842,  Prof.  p.  17)  found  on  monnments 
as  early  as  the  1 2th  dynasty,  the  hieroglyphic  sign 
of  the  papyrus;  and  on  the  4th  that  of  the  stylus 
and   inkstand.      The    Egyptians   themselves  also 
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observed  »he  distinction  between  the  dry  poBtifical 
chronicle  and  mythical  and  heroical  namtiveB 
couched  in  poetzy  and  song.  To  this  mass  of 
written  documents  are  to  be  added  the  sculptured 
monuments  themselves,  the  tombs,  obelisks,  and 
temple  walls,  whose  paintings  and  inscriptions  have 
been  partially  decyphered  by  modem  scholars,  and 
are  found  generally  to  oonespond  with  the  written 
lists  of  kings  compiled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
native  historian  Manetho.  Egyptian  histoiy,  how- 
ever, in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word,  b^an 
after  the  establishment  d[  the  Greek  sovereignty  of 
Egypt  The  natives,  with  the  natural  pride  of 
a  once  ruling  but  now  subject  race,  were  eager  to 
impart  to  their  HeUenic  mastere  more  correct  no- 
tions of  their  history  and  rdigion  than  could  be 
obtained  either  firom  the  relations  of  Greek  tra- 
vellera,  such  as  Thales  and  Solon,  or  from  the 
narratives  of  Hecataeus,  Democritus,  and  Herodotus. 
Of  Manetho,  of  Sextus  Julius  Africanns,  from  whose 
cfaronioon,  in  five  books,  Eusebius  derived  a  con- 
edderable  portion  of  his  own  chronicon,  of  Georgius 
the  Syncellus,  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  who  treated  lately  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  accounts  have  been  given  in  the  Die- 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biographg^  and  to  ita 
columns  we  must  refer  for  the  bibliography  of 
Egyptian  history.  Lastly,  we  must  point  out  the 
extreme  value  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  and  of 
Josephus  among  the  records  of  the  Kile-valley. 
The  remote  antiquity  of  Egyptian  annals  is  not 
essentially  an  objection  to  Uieir  credibility.  The 
Syncellus  assigns  3555  years  as  the  duration  of 
Manetho*s  thirty  dynasties.  These  being  Egyptian 
yeare,  are  equivalent  to  3553  Julian  years,  and, 
added  to  339  b.  o.,  when  the  thirtieth  dynasty  ex- 
pired, give  3892  b.  c.  as  the  coounenoement  c(  the 
reign  df  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  But 
although  Bunsen  and  other  distinguished  Egypt- 
ologers are  disposed  to  assign  an  historical  perscMD- 
ality  to  Menes,  his  very  name,  as  the  name  of  an 
individual  man,  seems  suspicions.  It  too  nearly 
resembles  the  Menu  of  the  Indians,  the  Minyas  and 
Minos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Menerfti  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  the  Mannns  of  the  Germans  —  in  all  which 
languages  the  name  is  competed  with  a  root — 
Mem — signifying  "to  think  and  speak**  (see 
Quarterly  Review,  voL  78,  p.  149) — to  be  accepted 
implicitly  as  a  personal  designation. 

The  Pharaonic  era  cf  Egyptian  histoty  may  be 
divided  into  three  portions — the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  New  nxmarchy.  The  first  extends  from  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  in  b.  c.  3892  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyksos.  The  second  fitm  the  con- 
quest of  Lower  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos  and  the 
establishment  of  an  indepBoident  kmgdom  in  the 
Thebud,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  The 
third  frtnn  the  re-establishment  of  the  native 
monarchy  by  Amosis  to  the  final  conquest  by  Cum* 
byses  in  b.  c.  525.  (Kenrick,  Andent  Egypt^ 
vol.  iL  p.  1 10.) 

(1.)  The  Old  Monarchy.  The  chronology  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  division  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  \b  beset  with,  at  present,  insurmountable 
difficulties;  since,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  no 
synchronisms  in  the  annals  of  other  countries  to 
guide  the  inqniror,  and  in  the  next,  we  know  not 
whether  the  dynasties  in  Manetho  should  be  taken 
as  a  scries,  or  whether  he  enumerates  contempo- 
raneous families  of  kings,  some  of  whcHU  reigned, 
at  the  same  time,  at  Memphis,  and  othen  at  Saia, 
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Xo»,  Thebes,  &c.     And  even   if  Monetho  him- 
ttflf  inteBded  his  dyoasties  to  follow  one  another 
in  direct  order,  the  question  still  remains  whether  his 
rathoritles  did  so  too.     Gods,  spirits,  demigods,  and 
UaiMs,  or  the  souk  of  men  were,according  to  Manetho, 
the  first  rulers  of  Egypt.     Thej  began  with  Ptha  or 
Uephseatas  and  cloaed  witii  Horns.     Then  follow 
thirty  <fynasties  of  mortal  kings,  300  in  nmnber, 
troordin|{  to  the  lowest,  and  500,  according  to  the 
hi$;h&«t  oonipntation.     The  time  over  which  they 
extrad  varies  also  between  the  limits  of  3555  and 
5049  years.     Manetho's  aocoont  of  these  dynasties 
is  contuned  in  three  volumes:  Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
Eritosthenes  and  Manetho,  amid  their  many  dis- 
agreements, concur  in  this  statement — ^that  Menes  of 
This  was  the  first  mortal  king  of  MiEralm,  the  double 
land,  L  e.,  Upper  and  Lower  £gypt.    Here,  indeed, 
their  coinddenoe  ends.    For  Herodotus  makes  Menes 
the  founder  of  Memphis,  as  well  as  of  the  monarchy : 
whereas  Diodoms  states  that  Memphis,  the  embank- 
moits  which  supported  its  area,  and  the  diversion 
of  the  Nile  stream  were  the  works  of  a  monarch, 
who  lived  many  centuries  afterwards.     The  second 
name  in  the  4th  dynasty  is  Suphis,  to  whom  Mane- 
tho aaczibes  the   building  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
Here  we  seem  to  touch  upon  historical  ground, 
since  in  a  recently  opened  room  of  that  pyramid 
has  been  de<7phered  the  name  of  Chufu  or  Shufu, 
the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  who,  however,  places  that 
ffiooarch  much  lower.    The  erection  of  the  Second 
Pyramid  is  attributed  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
to  Chephren;  and  upon  the  neighbouring  tombs, 
for  the  pynumd  itself  seems  to  be  uninscribed,  has 
been  sod  the  name  of  Shafre.  accompanied  by  a 
pvianudal  figure.     There  ia  sufficient  approxima- 
tion between  Shafire  and  Chephren  to  idmtily  them 
vith  each  other,  although  no  corresponding  name 
occnxa  in  either  Eratosthenes  or  Manetho.    Fourth 
in  the  4th  dvnasty  is  Mencheres,  the  builder  of  the 
third  pyramid,  the  Myceiinus  of  Herodotus  (iL  127) 
tod  Diodorus  (i.  64);  and  their  statement  is  fully 
CQofinned  by  the  discovery  of  a  mummy  case  in 
that  pyramid,  with  the  inscription,  Menkera.    Ma- 
netho, indeed,  makes  Nitocris,  a  queen  of  the  6th 
dyoa^,  the  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  (ii  100),  to  have 
boilt  the  third  pyramid.     The  7th  dynasty  was 
tppaicntly  a  period  of  anarchy,  ance  it  contains  70 
llemphite  kuigs,  who  reigned  for  70  days  only. 
They  woe  probably  interr^ges  or  vice-kings.    Of 
the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  dynasties  not 
cren  the  names  of  the  kings  are  known.     Two  of 
these  were  Monphite  dynasties,  two  Heradeopolitan, 
and  one  Diospolitan,  the  dynasty  being  in  each  case 
i>UQed    apparently  firam    tiie  birth-place  of    its 
foomder.     The  12th  dynasty  bears  in  Manetho's 
list  a  veiy  historical  aspect,  since  its  catalogue  of 
■erea  Diospolitan  kings  is  not  only  complete,  but 
cooipriaes  also  the  name  of  Sesostris,  or  more  pro- 
perly Seeartasen  or  Seaortoeis,  who,  it  is  said,  "  sub- 
dued all  Asia  in  nine  years,  and  part  of  Europe  as 
£»r  as  Thiaoe,"  as  well  as  that  of  Lacharis  (Lamaris 
or  MansX  ^^  hnilt  the  Labyimth  m  the  Arsinoite 
ume.    Yet,  nntfl  leoently  this  list  has  received 
no  Gonfirmation  firom  hieroglyphics.     Even  the  con- 
qwsts  of  Sesostris  probably  belong  to  the  18th 
dynailj  and  to  Rameses  m.    Both  Herodotus  and 
I^MdoniB  place  Sesostaris  much  later:  and  the  former 
^^"tiorian  refers  the  erectaon  of  the  Labyrinth  to  the 
P»»d  of  the  Dodecaichia.    The  Idth  dynasty  oon- 
"i^  of  60  Diospdlte  kings,  who  reigned,  it  is 
>aul  453  rean,  and  the   14th  of  76  Xoile  kings, 
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nho  reigned  184  years,  but  the  names  and  acts  of 
both  have  perished.  With  the  14th  dynasty  closes 
the  first  period  of  the  Pharaonic  era. 

(2.)  The  Middle  Monarchy.  The  second  }«- 
riod,  consbting  of  three  dynahties,  is  that  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings.  A  passage  of  Manetho's  lost  work 
Afffyptiaca,  cited  by  Josephus  in  his  rejoinder  to 
the  Graeco-Egy}:<tian  grammarian  Api(»i  (Joseph, 
c  Apion.  i.  14),  places  this  period  in  comparative 
light  before  us.  That  a  Nomadic  Arab  horde  for 
several  centuries  occupied  and  made  Egypt  tribu- 
tary; that  their  capital  was  Memphis;  that  in  the 
Sethroite  nome  they  constructed  an  immense  earth- 
camp  which  they  called  Abaris;  that  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  occupation  two  Independent  kingdoms 
were  formed  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  Thebaid,  in  intimate 
relations  with  Aethiopia,  another  at  Xois,  among  tlie 
marshes  of  the  Nile;  that,  finally,  the  Egyptians  re- 
gained their  independence  and  expelled  the  Hyksos, 
who  thereupon  retired  into  Palestine,  are  probably 
authratic  fiicts,  and  indeed  involve  in  themselves  no 
just  cause  for  doubt.  The  only  suspicious  circum- 
stance in  Manetho*s  narrative  is  the  exaggeration  of 
nxmibers,  but  this  is  a  defect  common  to  all  primeval 
record.  The  Hyksos  indeed  left  behind  them  no 
architectural  memorials,  and  the  Egyptians,  when 
they  recovered  Lower  Egypt,  would  not  be  likely  to 
perpetuate  their  own  subjection,  nor  the  priests  who 
instructed  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  to  confess  that 
the  Nile-vaUey  had  ever  paid  tithe  or  toll  to  an 
abominable  race  of  shepheid  kings.  The  silence  of 
annalists  and  monuments  is  therefore  at  least  a 
negative  argument  in  support  of  the  truth  of  Ma- 
netho's account :  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  long 
and  inveterate  hatred  with  which  the  Egyptians 
regarded  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia  owed  its  origin 
to  their  remembrance  of  this  period  of  humiliation. 

The  Middle  Monarchy  extended  over  a  period  of 
953  years  according  to  the  Syncellus  and  Afncanus: 
but,  according  to  Muietho,  the  Hyksos  were  lords  of 
Egypt  only  511  years.  The  larger  number  probably 
includes  Uie  sum  of  the  years  dS  the  three  contem- 
poraneous dynasties  at  Xois,  Memphis,  and  Thebes. 

(3.)  The  New  Monarchy,  The  thud  period,  or 
the  New  Monarchy,  extends  £rom  the  commencement 
of  the  18th  to  the  end  of  the  30th  dynasty. 

The  New  Monarchy  commences  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos,  or  rather  perhaps  with  the  revolt  of 
the  Thebaid  which  effected  it.  The  earlier  kings  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  Amosis,  Misphragmuthosis,  &c 
were  apparently  engaged  in  successive  attacks  upon 
the  intrudes.  But,  ailer  its  final  victory,  Egypt 
again,  or  perhaps  now  for  the  first  time  a  united 
langdom,  attained  a  long  and  striking  prosperity. 
The  names  of  Thutmosis  (Thothmes),  of  Aroeno- 
phis  (the  Greek  Memnon  ?),  and  above  all,  of  Ra- 
meses m.,  are  read  on  various  monuments  in  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  and  most  conspicuously  in  the  Thebaid 
temples  at  Luxor  and  Karnak.  llie  18th  dynasty 
was  the  flourishing  age  of  Egyptian  art:  its  sculp- 
ture became  bolder,  its  paintings  more  artistic  and 
elaborate:  the  appliances  and  inventions  of  civilisa- 
tion more  diversified.  Bameses,  if  indeed  under  his 
name  are  not  embodied  the  acts  of  his  dynasty,  was 
the  Alexander  of  the  Nile-valley.  Seventeen  cen- 
turies afier  his  reign  Germanicus  visited  Thebes, 
and  the  priests  read  to  him,  on  the  monuments,  the 
acts  and  wars,  the  treasures  and  the  tributes,  the 
subjects  and  the  domains  of  this  powerful  king 
(Tac.  Aim.  ii.  60).  This  was  no  Eastern  exaggera- 
tion.  The  "  Tablet  of  Karnak,"  says  Kenrick  (vol.  a 
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p.  229),  wfaoee  ixucription  wbb  interpreted  to  Ger- 
nuoiicus  in  A.  D.  1 6,  **  was  strictly  an  historical  and 
statibticol  document.  Its  dates  are  precise;  and 
though  we  JMLj  be  unable  to  identify  the  ooimtries 
named,  the  ejuictness  with  which  they  are  enume- 
rated, with  the  weights  and  numbers  of  the  objects 
which  they  bring,  proves  that  we  have  before  us  an 
authentic  record,  at  least  of  the  tribute  enjoined 
upon  the  nations."  About  this  time  the  southern 
frontier  of  Egypt  extended  beyond  the  Second  Cata- 
xwct:  to  the  west  the  power  of  Thothmes  or  Ba- 
rneses reached  over  the  negro  tribes  of  the  interior; 
the  east  was  guarded  by  strong  forbesses:  while  by 
the  north  the  Egyptian  monarch  went  forth  as  a 
conqueror,  and,  proceeding  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  planted  his  standard  on 
tlie  frontiers  of  Persia,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  His  campaigns  required  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  fleet;  and  Egypt  became,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  a  maritime  power.  It  is  probable  in- 
deed that  its  navy  was  fumi^jhed  by  its  subjects, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Western  Asia.  The 
period  of  time  astfigned  to  this  dynasty  is  about  two 
centuries  and  a  half.  Ramies  III.,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think,  is  the  Sesostris  or  Scsortasen  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 

The  names  of  the  m.inarchs  of  the  18th  dynasty 
•re  obtained  from  two  important  monuments,  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos  and  the  Tablet  of  Kamak. 

The  19th  dynasty  is  probably  a  oontinnation  of 
its  predecessor,  and  its  details  are  extremely  con- 
fosed  and  uncertain.  The  20th  was  composed 
entirely  of  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Rameses  (Ra- 
meses  IV. — XIII.),  of  whom  Rameses  IV.  alone 
maintained  the  militaiy  renown  of  lus  illustrious 
precursors.  The  21st  Is  uninteresting.  But  in  the 
22nd  we  come  upon  the  first  ascertained  synchro- 
nism with  the  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  and  conse- 
qufflitly  at  this  point  Egyptian  chronolc^  begins  to 
blend  with  that  of  the  general  histoiy  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Abraham  and  his  son  visited 
Egypt;  that  the  Nile- valley  had  at  one  era  a  He- 
brew prime  minister,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
the  high  priest  of  Heliopolis;  or  that  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  the  Hebrew  monarchs  maintained  close 
political  and  commeroial  relations  with  Egypt,  and 
allied  himself  with  its  royal  family.  But  although 
the  facts  are  certain,  the  dates  are  vague.  Now, 
howe^'er,  in  the  22nd  dynasty,  we  con  not  only 
identify  the  Shishak  who  took  and  plundered  Je- 
rusalem with  the  SescMichis  or  Sesonchosis  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Sheshonk  of  the  native  monuments, 
but  we  can  also  assign  to  him  contemporaneity  with 
Behoboom,  and  fix  the  date  of  his  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem to  about  the  year  b.  c.  972.  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  date  of  Sheshonk*s  plundering  of 
Jerusalem,  we  also  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
Pharaoh  whose  daughter  was  espoused  to  Solomon, 
and  the  sister  of  whose  queen  Tahpenes  was,  in  the 
reign  of  Dand,  married  to  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
was  a  monarch  of  the  2 1st  dynasty  (I  Kingt^  iz.  16; 
xi.  19,  seq.). 

Osorthen  or  Osoroho,  Sheshonk*s  successor,  is 
probably  the  Zerah  of  Scripture  (2  Kings,  xvlL  4. ;  2 
Chron.  xiv.  9).  The  Sesostrid  kingdom  was  now  on 
the  decline,  and  at  the  close  of  the  24  th  dynasty  Egypt 
was  subjugated  by  the  Etliiopians,  and  three  kings 
of  that  nation,  Sabaco,  Sebichos  or  Sevekos,  and 
Tarhu,  rcigned  for  44  years,  and  composed  the 
25th  dynasty.  Sovekos  is  obviously  the  Sevn,  king 
of  f^u^pt,  with  whom  Uuiihea,  king  of  Israel,  in  n.c. 
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I  722,  entered  into  an  alliance  (2  JTm^,  zviL  4); 
while  Tarkus  is  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  the 
enemy  of  Assyria  and  Sennacherib  (Jtaiah,  xxxviL 
9).     Herodotus  indeed  makes  no  mention  of  anjr 
Ethiopian  king    except  Sabaco  (Sebidios),  who, 
according  to  his  account,  reigned  for  half  a  century, 
and  then  voluntarily  withdrew  into  his  own  Nubian 
dominions.      (Herod,   ii.  139.)      The  Aethiopian 
dynaiity  was  the  second  foreign  occupation  of  Egypt, 
but  it  differed  materially  from  the  earlier  usurpation 
of  the  land  by  the  Hyksos.     The  25th  dynas^  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  r^arded   by  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  as  a  period  of  particular  woe  or 
oppression.    The  alliance  between  the  countty  above 
and  the  country  below  Elephantine  and  the  Second 
Cataract  was  apparently,  at  all  times,  very  close : 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  adjoining  kingdoms 
differed  but  little  from  one  another:  and  the  Aethio- 
plan  sovereigns  perhaps  merely  exchanged,  during 
their  tenure  of  Egypt,  a  less  civilised  for  a  more 
civilised  realm.     On  the  retirement  of  the  Ethio> 
plans,  there  was  an  apparent  re-action,  smce  Sethos, 
a  priest  of  Phtah,  made  himself  master  of  the 
throne.     His  power  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
tyrannically,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  147)  is  correct  in 
saying  that  after  the  death  or  deposition  of  this 
"  priest  of  Hephaestos "  the  Egypdans  were  "  set 
free."     One  important  change,  indicating  a  decay  of 
the  ancient   constitution,  occurred   in  this  reign. 
The  military  caste  was  degraded,  and  the  crown 
even  attempted  to  deprive  tibem  of  their  lands.     It 
is  probable  that  this  was  a  revolutionary  phase 
common  to  oil  countries  at  certain  eras.    Egypt  had 
become  in  some  degree  a  naval  power.     The  com- 
mercial classes  were  rivalling  in  power  the  agricul- 
tural and  military,  and  the  priest-king,  for  his  own 
intereste,  took  port  with  the  former.      Sethos  was 
succeeded  (b.  c.  700 — 670)  by  the  dodecarchy,  or 
twelve  contanporaneous  kings;  whether  this  number 
were  the  result  of  convention,  or  whether  the  twelve 
reguli  were  the  headsof  the  twelve  Greater Nomes, can- 
not be  ascerteined.    From  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  however,  we  enter  upon  a  definite  chronology. 
History  is  composed  of  crecOble  fiicts,  and  the  liste  of 
the  kings  are  conformable  with  the  monumente 

Psammehchub  I.,  who  reigned  54  years,  b.  g. 
671 — 617,  supplanted  the  dodecarchy  by  the  aid  of 
Greek  and  Phoenician  auxiliaries,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  at  least  founded  a  cosmopolite  kingdom,  such 
as  the  Ptolemies  established  three  centuries  after- 
wards. (Diod.  i.  66;  Herod,  i.  171 ;  Polyaen.  StraL 
vii.  3.)  His  Ionian  and  Carian  or  ICIesian  auxilia  • 
ries  he  settled  in  a  district  on  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Kile,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Bubostite  Nome;  while  the  Phoenicians  who  had 
helped  him  to  the  throne  were  probably  located  near 
Memphis,  in  an  allotment  called  the  Tyrian  camp. 
(Herod.  iL  112.)  The  native  militia  were  now 
superseded  by  Hellenic  regular  soldiers,  and  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  war-caste  migrated,  in  dudp>(in 
at  this  preference,  to  Aethiopia.  Historians  ha\-e 
too  readily  token  for  granted  that  this  was  a  mi 
gration  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Hennotybians  and 
Calasirians.  It  was  more  probably  a  revolt  of  the 
southern  garrisons  on  the  Nubian  frontier.  In  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  was  also  instituted  the  ca^te 
of  interpreters  or  dragomans  between  the  natives 
and  foreigners ;  and  it  strikingly  marks  the  decline 
of  the  ancient  system  that  Psammetichus  caused  his 
own  sons  to  be  instructed  in  the  learning  of  tht 
Greeks  (Diod.  i.  67). 
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Paunmetichua  was  succeeded  bj  his  son  Keen  or 
NicBAO,  the  Pb&niQh  Necho  of  the  second  book  of 
Kagt,  who  reigoed  16  jears,  B.  c.  617 — 601. 
AmoDg  the  fpreatest  oi  hb  works  was  the  canal  be- 
t«reen  the  Nile  and  the  Rod  Sea.  Whether  he 
completed  it  or  not  b  doabtful;  in  the  reign  of 
[>aniis  it  waSf  however,  certainly  open  for  vessels 
of  large  harden,  and  was  finished  by  the  Ptolemies 
(PliiL  Ti.  33).  Modon  sonreys  have  ascertained 
that  this  canal  left  the  Kile  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
the  modem  town  of  Belbeis  —  probably  the  Babastis 
Agria  of  the  Greeks  —  and  ran  £.  and  S.  to  Suez. 
(Herod,  it.  42;  Diod.i.  33.)  At  Keoo*s  command 
ilao  the  Phoenicians  undertook  the  circumnavigation 
cf  the  African  peninsula.  The  success  of  this  en- 
terprise is  problematical,  but,  as  Migor  Rennell,  in 
hu  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  has 
.<ii>wn,  by  DO  means  impossible.  In  the  reign  of 
Necho  E^^yptcame  into  direct  collision  with  the  Baby- 
Itmian  empire,  at  that  time  rising  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Assyrian.  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  in  alliance 
with  the  latter,  since  about  the  time  when  Cyaxares 
resumed  the  ai^e  of  Niniveh,  Necho  marched  to- 
wards the  Euphrates,  apparently  to  relieve  the  be- 
leaguered city.  Judah  was  then  in  league  with 
Babylon ;  and  its  king  Josiah  threw  himself  in  the 
way  ci  Necho,  and  was  defeated  by  him  at  Mogiddo. 
The  Jewish  monarch  died  of  his  wounds  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  cxmqueror  entered  the  holy  city,  pro- 
bably the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus  (iL  159,  iii.  5). 
Necho  deposed  and  sent  captive  to  Egypt  Jehoahaz, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Josiah,  made  his  younger 
broths  Eliakim  king  in  his  stead,  and  imposed  an 
annual  tribute  on  Judaea.  The  Judaean  monarchs 
were  four  years  later  avenged.  From  the  plains  of 
Carchemish  or  Ciroesium,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  Neco  fled  to  Egypt,  leaving  all  his  Asiatic 
conquests  to  the  victor  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Necho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Pbammtb,  who 
reigned  6  years,  b.  a  601 — ^595,  and  Psammis 
by  his  son  Apries,  the  Uaphris  of  the  monuments, 
and  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  Uie  Scriptures,  who 
reigned  25  years,  b.  c.  595 — 570.  The  earlier 
years  of  Apries  were  signalised  by  his  victories  over 
the  Tynans,  Sidcmians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cypriots. 
But  these  acquisitions  were  tnmsient,  and  there  is 
rrason  to  suppose  that  Lower  Egypt  at  least  was 
uiraded  by  Nehuchadnezzar  (Strnb.  p.  687 ;  Jere- 
■MoA,  zliiL  12,  zlvi  13 — ^26  ;  Ezekidj  zxiz). 
Apries  experienced  even  greater  calamities  on  his 
western  frontier,  a  quarter  from  which  Egypt  had 
been  hitherto  nsassailed.  The  Greeks  ot  Gyrene 
exterminated  his  army  at  Irasa  (^tn  Ersen)^  be- 
tween the  bay  of  Bomba  and  Gyrene.  His  defeat, 
and  the  cruelties  to  which  it  led,  rendered  him 
odious  to  his  subjects.  A  fortunate  soldier,  Amasis 
or  Amofiis,  deposed,  succeeded,  and  finally  strangled 
him. 

Amaas  reigned  44  years,  b.  g.  570 — 526.  He 
is  the  first  ^yptian  monarch  with  whose  personal 
character  we  have  any  acquaintance.  His  friend- 
ship with  Polycrates  iswdl  known.  Hewas  ashrewd, 
tctive,  and  intelligent  sovereign,  who  possessed  the 
lore  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and  nearly  dis- 
r^;arded  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the  priests. 
Hu  reign  was  eminently  prosperous,  and  his  death 
occurred  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  witnessing  the 
snbjogadon  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  under  Cam- 
byses,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Paam- 
MsauTua  (b.c.  525),  who  sat  upon  the  throne  only 
ftnuMiiha. 
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2.  Penian  Era. 

The  27th  dynasty  contains  8  Persian  kings,  and 
extends  over  a  period  of  124  years,  b.  c.  525—401. 
Egypt  became  a  satrapy,  not,  however,  without 
mudi  reluctation  and  various  revolutions;  for  bA- 
tween  the  worshippers  of  animals  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  fire  a  religions  antipathy  subsisted  which 
aggravated  the  pressure  of  conquest  and  the  burden 
(^subjection.  The  Persians  indeed  were  the  only 
mastera  of  Egypt  who  assailed  by  violence,  as  well 
as  regarded  with  contempt,  its  religious  and  political 
institutions.  From  this  cause,  no  less  than  from 
the  numerous  Greek  and  Hebrew  settlers  in  the 
Delta,  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  in  b.  c.  332,  fuuud 
scarcely  any  impediment  to  his  occupation  of  Kg}'pt. 
During  the  27th  dynasty  Egypt  became,  for  the 
first  time,  involved  in  European  politics.  A  revolt, 
which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  b.  c.  488, 
and  which  dekyed  for  three  years  the  second  Per- 
sian invasioo  of  Greece,  was  repressed  by  his  son 
and  successor  Xerxes,  in  b.  c.  486.  A  second  re- 
volt, in  b.  o.  462,  was  put  down,  in  b.  c.  456,  by 
the  satrap  Megabyzus;  but  its  leader  Inaros,  son  of 
Psammitichus,  was  aided  by  the  Athenians. 

The  28th  dynasty  contains  only  one  name,  tlmt 
of  Amtrtabus  the  Saite.  In  his  reign  of  six  years, 
through  some  unexpUuned  weakness  in  Persia, 
Egypt  regained  its  independence,  for  monuments  at 
Karnak  and  EiUthya  prove  that  the  Saite  monarch 
was  king  of  the  whole  land.  Amyitaens  was  mag- 
nificently interred  in  a  sarcophagus  of  green  brecda, 
which,  after  pusing  from  an  Egyptiui  tomb  to  a 
Greek  basilica,  from  a  Greek  basilica  to  a  Moslem 
mosque,  finally  rests  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
29th  dymisty  contained  four  kings,  of  whom  hardly 
any  thing  is  rekted,  and  the  30th  dynasty  three 
kings,  Nkctakebus  I.,  Tacuos,  and  Nectakb- 
Bt7S  II.,  who  are  better  known  from  their  con- 
nection with  Grecian  histoiy.  In  the  reign  of 
Nectanebus  II.,  and  in  the  year  b.  c.  350,  Egypt 
was  reconquered  by  Bagoas  and  Mentor,  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Odius,  and  the  last  Pharaoh  ^  the 
30  dynasties  retired  an  exile  into  Aethiopia.  The 
succession  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  3553  years,  is  tmexampled  in  history.  Upon 
the  annals  of  theur  successors  the  Ptolemies  we  shall 
not  however  enter,  since  the  lives  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography 
(art.  Ptokmaeus),  It  will  sufiice  in  this  place 
to  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  political 
aspect  of  Egypt  under  its  Greek  and  Roman  masters. 

3.  Macedonian  or  HeUefUc  Era, 

Many  caufes  rendered  the  accession  of  a  Greek 
dynasty  an  easy  and  even  a  welcome  transition  to 
the  E^rptian  people.  In  the  decline  of  the  native 
monarchy,  they  had  suffered  much  from  anarchy 
and  civil  wars.  For  two  centuries  the  yoke  of  Persia 
had  pressed  heavily  upon  their  trade,  agriculture  and 
religion:  their  wealth  had  been  draind,  their  chil- 
dren enslaved,their  ceremonial  and  national  prejudices 
systematically  outraged  by  their  rulers.  For  the 
advent  of  the  Greeks  a  gradual  preparation  had  been 
made  since  the  reign  of  Psammetichus.  Hellenic 
colonies  had  penetrated  to  the  Great  Oasis  and  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Greek  travellers  and  philo- 
sophers had  explored  the  Thebaid,  and  Greek  immi- 
grants had  established  numerous  colonies  in  the 
Delta.  Lower  Egypt  too  had  admitted  Spartans  and 
Athenians  alternately  as  the  allies  of  the  Saite  and 
Memphite  sovereigns:    so  that  when  in  b.  c.  332 
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Alexander  reached  PeloBinm,  that  dty  opened  its 
gatee  to  him,  and  his  march  to  Memphis  resembled 
the  peaceful  progress  of  a  native  king. 

The  regidations  which  Alexander  mnde  for  the 
goremmeat  of  his  new  conquest  were  eqnaUj  wise 
and  popular:  and  as  they  were  generally  adopted  by 
his  successors  the  Lagidae,  they  may  be  moxtioned 
in  this  place.  The  Egyptians  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  The  privileges  of  the  priests  and  their 
exemption  from  land-tax  were  secured  to  them,  and 
they  were  encouraged,  if  not  assisted,  to  repair  the 
temples,  and  to  restore  the  andent  rituaL  Already 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  the  inner-chamber  ti 
the  Temple  of  Kamak  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  of 
Philip  Ajnhidaeus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  inscribed 
upon  it.  Alexander  himself  ofifered  sacrifice  to  Apis 
at  Memphis,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  **  Son  of 
Ammon  **  and  **  Beloved  of  Ammou  ";  and  idien  the 
sacred  Bull  died  of  old  age  Ptolemy  I.  bestowed  fifty 
talents  upon  his  funeral  Eueigetes,  the  third  mo- 
narch of  the  Lagid  house,  enlsrged  the  temple  of 
Kamak,  added  to  that  of  Anmion  in  the  Great  Oasis, 
and  erected  smaller  shrines  to  Osiris  at  Canobus,  and 
to  Leto,  at  Emi  or  LAtopolis.  The  structures  of 
the  Ptolemies  will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the 
various  places  which  they  restored  or  adorned. 

It  would  have  been  impolitic  to  reinstate  the  ancient 
militiaof  Egypt,  which  indeed  hadlong  beensnperseded 
by  a  standing  army  or  Greek  mercenaries.  Under 
the  most  despotic  of  the  Ptolemies,  however,  we  meet 
with  few  instances  of  military  oppression,  and  these 
rarely  extended  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria 
or  the  frontiers  of  the  Delta.  Alexander  established 
two  principal  garrisons,  one  at  Pelusium,  as  the  key 
of  Egypt,  and  another  at  Memphis,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Lower  Countiy.  Subsequently  Parembde  in 
Nubia,  Elephantine,  and  the  Greek  dty  of  Ptolemais 
m  the  Thebaid  were  occupied  by  Macedonian  troops. 
The  dvil  jurisdiction  he  divided  between  two  nom- 
archies  or  judgeships,  and  he  appdnted  as  nomarchs 
two  native  Egyptians,  Doloaspis  and  Petisis.  (Arrian, 
Anah.  ilL  5.  §  2.) 

Like  their  pnedeoessora  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies 
aspred  to  extend  their  power  over  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  protracted  wars  were  the  results  of  their 
contests  with  the  Seleudd  kings.  But  even  these 
campaigns  tended  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Egyptian 
navy;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria the  country  possessed  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  capacious  havens  in  the  Mediterranean.  Be- 
coming a  maritime,  the  Egyptians  became  also  an 
actively  commercial  nation,  and  exported  com,  pa^ 
pyrus,  linen,  and  the  articles  of  their  Libyan  and 
Indian  traffic  to  western  Asia  and  Europe.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  internal 
trade  of  the  Nile-valley,  in  the  first  pkce,  by  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  police  from  Cercasorum  to 
Syene,  and,  in  the  next,  by  completing  the  canal 
which  Necho  and  Darius  Hystaspis  had  b^gon, 
from  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  to  Arsinoe  at 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.  (Plin.  vi.  33;  Herod, 
il.  158)  [BuBASTiB;  Absinob].  He  also  rebuilt 
the  old  port  of  Aennum  or  Cosseir  [Philotera], 
and  improved  the  caravan  route  from  the  interior  by 
erecting  inns  and  cisterns  in  the  desert  between 
Coptos  and  Berenice.  The  monuments  of  Lower 
Nubia  attest  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  Lagid 
monarchs.  Egypt  indeed  did  not  regain  under  this 
family  the  splendour  wluch  it  had  enjoyed  under 
Thontmoeis  and  Barneses  III.,  but  it  was  perhaps 
more  uniformly  prosperous,  and  less  exposed  to  in- 
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vanon  fixnn  Cyrone  and  Arabia  than  it  had  ever 
been  since  the  18th  dynasty  occupied  the  thixuie  of 
Menes. 

In  one  respect  the  amalgamation  of  the  Egyptians 
with  their  conquerors  was  incomplete.  The  Greeks 
were  always  the  dominant  class.  The  children  of 
mixed  marriages  were  dedared  by  the  Macedanian 
laws  to  be  EgyptUn  not  Greek.  They  were  incapable 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  or  the  army,  and 
worshipped  Osiris  and  Isis,  rather  than  Zeus  or 
Hera.  Thus,  according  to  Hellenic  prejudices,  thej 
were  regarded  as  barbarian  or  at  most  as  Perioed, 
and  not  as  full  dtisens  or  freemen.  To  this  distine- 
tioQ  may  in  part  be  ascribed  the  fiidlity  with  which 
both  races  subsequently  submitted  to  the  anhoritj 
of  the  Roman  emperors. 

The  ancient  divisions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
kingdoms  were  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  re- 
vived but  inverted.  Power,  population,  wealth  and 
enterprise  were  drawn  down  to  the  Delta  and  to  tbs 
space  between  its  chief  dties  Memphis  andAlexandrifu 
The  Thebaid  gradually  declined.  Its  temples  were 
indeed  restored :  and  its  pompous  hiersrchy  recovered 
much  of  their  influence.  But  the  rites  of  religion 
could  not  compete  with  the  activity  of  commerce. 
The  Greek  and  Hebrew  colonists  of  the  Ddta  absorbed 
the  vitality  of  the  land:  and  laog  before  the  Boraana 
converted  Egypt  into  a  province  of  the  empire,  the 
Nubians  and  Arabs  had  encroached  upon  the  upper 
country,  and  the  andent  Diospolite  region  partly  re- 
turned to  the  waste,  and  partly  displayed  a  super- 
annuated grandeur,  in  striking  oontnist  with  the 
busy  and  productive  energy  of  the  Lower  Country. 
This  phen<mienon  is  illustrated  by  the  mummies 
which  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  Memphis  and  the 
catacombs  of  Thebes  respectively.  Of  one  hundred 
mummies  taken  fitxm  the  latter,  about  twenty  show 
sn  European  origin,  while  of  every  hundred  derived 
from  the  necropoUte  reoeptades  of  Uie  former,  seventy 
have  lost  their  Coptic  peculiarities  (Sharps,  Hittory 
of  Egypt,  p.  133,  2nd  ed.).  The  Ddta  had,  in  £Kt, 
beccnne  a  cosmopolite  r^on,  replenished  fit>m  Syria 
and  Greece,  and  brought  into  contact  with  general 
dvilisation.  The  Thebud  remained  stationary,  and 
reverted  to  its  ancient  Aethiopbn  type,  neglecting 
or  incapable  of  foreign  admixture. 

4.  Roman  EriJL, 

For  more  than  a  century  previous  to  b.  c.  30  the 
family  and  govemnient  of  the  Lagid  house  had  been 
on  the  decline.  It  was  rather  the  jealousy  of  the 
Roman  senate  which  dreaded  to  see  one  <i  its  own 
members  an  Egyptian  proconsul,  than  its  own  intc|^ 
strength,  which  delayed  the  conversion  of  the  Nile- 
valley  into  a  Roman  province.  When  however  the 
Roman  commonwealth  had  passed  into  a  monarchj, 
and  the  final  struj^le  between  Antonius  and  Augustus 
had  been  dedded  by  the  surrender  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
regulations  which  Augustus  made  for  his  new  ac- 
quisition manifested  at  once  his  sense  of  its  value, 
and  his  vigilance  against  intrusion.  Egypt  became 
properly  a  province  neither  of  tho  senate  nor  the  em- 
peror, It  was  thenceforth  governed  bya  prefect,  called 
Praefectua  Aegypti^  afterwards  Prae/eehu  Avgrn^ 
talitj  immediately  appointed  by  the  Caesar  and  re- 
sponsible to  him  alone.  The  prefect  was  taken  from 
the  equestrian  order:  and  no  senator  was  permitted 
to  set  foot  in  Egypt  without  special  imperial  license 
(Tac  Aim.  ii.  59,  ffisL  ii.  74;  Dion  Cass.  U.  17 ;  Ar- 
rian  Anab.  iii.  5.)     Even  after  Diocletian  bad  re* 
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■mrWIwI  or  abofisfaed  nearl j  all  the  other  inStitntioiiB 
of  the  empre,  this  interdict  remained  in  force.  The 
d^peodence  of  Egypt  was  therefore  more  absolute  and 
dimst  than  that  of  any  other  province  of  Rome.  Its 
difficult  of  access,  and  the  facility  which  it  pvsented 
to  an  enterprising  and  ambitions  governor  to  render 
himself  independent,  dictated  these  stringent  pre- 
raatiwia.  The  prefect,  however,  possessed  the  some 
powers  as  the  other  provincial  governors,  although 
he  d^  not  receive  the  fiisoes  and  the  other  insig- 
nia of  the  fitter.  (Tac  Ann.  ziL  60;  Poll.  Trig. 
7>r.  22.)  ^ 

Angnstns  made  very  little  change  in  the  internal 
govemmeDt  of  EgypL  It  was  divided  into  three 
great  districts  ca^d  Epiiiraiegia/e  (^iwurrpvniyiau) 
— ^Upper  Egypt  (Thebds),  of  which  the  capital  was 
Ptdemaia,  Middle  Egypt  (Heptanomia),  and  Lower 
EfTpt  (StnOk  zvii.  p.  787>  Each  of  these  thxee 
disincta  was  divided  into  nonjes,  Uie  nomes  into 
toparchies,  and  the  topardiies  into  K&fuu  and  r^oi, 
1b  which  the  land  was  carefolly  meastired  according 
to  6pQvpaL  Each  of  the  great  districts  was  under 
an  ^ia^rotegva  (jhturrpdrjrfos^  who  was  a  Soman, 
and  possessed  both  dvil  and  militaxy  authority, 
and  to  him  all  the  officials  in  his  Strict  were 
amenable.  Each  nome  was  governed  by  a  atrategu$ 
(tf-rpuTjfT'rfs),  in  ancient  times  called  vofi6fxvWi 
who  carried  into  ezecutioD  the  edicts  of  the  pre- 
fect, and  superintended  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
iiDpoaed  np<»i  his  nome.  The  strategus  was  ap« 
pointed  by  the  prefect,  and  was  selected  from  the 
natives,  either  Greeks  or  Egyptians:  the  term  of 
his  office  was  three  yean.  The  subdivisions  of  the 
noma  abav9  mentioned  were  in  like  manner  under 
the  administratioD,  each  of  its  own  officers,  whose 
names  and  titles  frequently  occur  in  inscriptl(His. 

The  three  Greek  cities  of  Alexandria,  Ptolemais, 
and  ArsinoS  were  not  subject  to  the  authorities  of 
the  name,  bat  were  governed  by  their  own  munidpid 
institutions  (avtmifia  waKtruchv  iv  r^  'EAAijvik^ 
rpormtp^  Strab.  xvii  p.  813). 

Two  lemons  were  found  sufficient  to  keep  Egypt 
in  obedience.  They  were  stationed  at  Elephantine 
and  Parembole,  in  the  south :  at  the  Hermopolitan 
eaatle,  on  the  bofders  of  Heptanomis  and  the  The- 
baid:  at  Memphis  and  Akzandria  in  the  Delta:  and 
at  PaitBtaniam  in  Libya.  Cohots  of  Gennan  horse 
eeane  quartered  in  various  portioos  of  the  Nile-valley. 
The  native  populataon  were  not  allowed  to  possess 
arms  —  a  precaution  partly  dictated  by  the  fierce 
and  excitable  temper  of  the  Egyptian  people.  (Amm. 
ICaic  xxii.  16.  §  23.) 

The  Bomans  presently  set  themselves  to  improve 
the  revenues  and  restore  the  agriculture  of  their 
new  province.  Under  the  seouid  prefect  G.  Pe- 
tjnuains  (Sneton.  Oetao.  18;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820)  the 
canals  of  the  Nile  were  dnied  of  sand,  and  many 
tlMosand  aaes  brought  again  into  cultivation. 
Egypt,  under  the  emperors,  shared  with  Sidly  and 
northern  Africa  the  distinctian  of  being  accounted  a 
granaiy  of  Bome.  To  the  general  survey  of  the 
Nile-valley  under  Aelius  Gallus,  the  third  prefect, 
we  owe  the  accurate  description  of  it  by  the  geo- 
grapher Strabo.  He  accompanied  the  prefect  to 
Syene  (xvi  p.  816),  and  explored  both  the  vestiges  of 
aodent  grandeur  in  the  Thebaid,  and  the  new  cities 
which,  l^e  Ptolemais,  bad  been  built  and  were  occu- 
|»ed  by  Greeks  alooe.  The  Caesars  were  as  tolerant 
as  the  Macedmiian  kings,  and  made  no  change  in 
tb«  rdigicfi  of  their  Coptic  subjects.  The  names  of 
Reman  emperors  are  inscribed  on  man  j  of  the  £gyp- 
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tian  and  Nubian  temples^  e.  g.,  that  of  Augustus 
at  Philae,  and  that  of  Tiberius  at  Thebes,  Aphmdt- 
topolis,  and  Berenice.  Augustus  was  invested  with 
the  titles  of  the  native  kings  —  Son  of  the  Sun,  of 
Ammon,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  E^ypt,  &c.  The 
country  was  well  governed  under  Tiberius,  who 
strictly  repressed  the  avarice  of  his  prefects  ( Joseiih. 
Ani.  xviii.  5;  Dvm  Cass.  Ivii.  32).  From  Tacitua 
(^ftn.  ii.  64)  we  learn  that  the  emperor  was  highly 
displeased  with  his  adopted  son  Germanicus  for 
travelling  in  Egypt  without  a  previous  licence  from 
himself.  Pliny  (viii.  71)  records  that,  on  this  tour, 
Germanicus  consulted  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  and  re* 
cdved  an  answer  indicative  of  bis  future  misfortunes. 
The  liberty  of  coining  money  was  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Tiberius  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign 
(▲.  D.  23);  but  the  right  of  mintage  was  restored  to 
them  by  Claudius.  Pliny  (vL  26)  has  given  an 
interesting  description  of  the  Egyptian  trade  with 
the  East  in  this  reign.  The  history  of  Egypt  from 
this  period  is  so  nearly  identified  with  that  of  Alex- 
aadna,  that  we  may  refer  genendly  to  that  head  fur 
the  summaiy  of  its  events.  The  country,  indeed,  had 
been  so  completely  subjugated,  that  Vespasian  could 
venture  to  withdraw  from  it  nearly  all  the  disposable 
militaiy  force,  when  in  a.  d.  67 — 68  it  was  required 
to  put  down  Uie  rebellion  of  Judaea.  The  prindpal 
commotions  of  Egypt  were,  indeed,  caused  by  the 
common  hostility  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  popu- 
lation. This,  generally  confined  to  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  sometimes  raged  in  the  Delta  also,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  demanded  the  imperial  inter- 
fiarence  to  suppress.  The  Jews,  indeed,  were  very 
numerous  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  open  country; 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  their  prin- 
dpid  temple  was  at  Leontopohs.  Hadrian  {Spar' 
Han.  14)  visited  Egypt  in  the  6th  year  of  his 
rdgn,  and  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes.  The 
most  conspcuous  monument  of  this  imperial  progress 
was  the  city  of  Antinopdis,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  which  he  raised  as  a  monument  to  his  favourite, 
the  beautiful  Antinous.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  16.) 

In  the  reign  of  M.  Aurdius,  ▲.  d.  166,  occtured 
the  first  serious  rebellion  of  Egypt  against  its  Boman 
masters.  It  is  described  as  a  revolt  of  the  native 
soldiers.  But  they  were  probably  Arabs  who  had 
been  drafted  into  the  legions,  and  whose  predatory 
habits  prompted  them  to  desert  and  resume  their 
wild  life  in  the  desert.  The  revolt  lasted  nearly 
four  years  (a.  d.  171 — 175),  and  was  put  down  by 
Avidius  Cassius,  who  then  proolaiined  himself  em- 
peror of  Egypt,  and  his  son  Maecianus  praetorian 
prefect.  Avidius  and  his  son,  however,  were  put  to 
death  by  their  own  troops,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor  speedily  regained  the  afiections  of  his  Egyp- 
tian subjects.     (Capitol.  M.  Anton,  25.) 

On  the  death  of  Pertinax  in  ▲.  d.  193,  Pescennius 
Niger,  who  commanded  a  legitHi  in  Uppo*  Egypt, 
and  had  won  the  favour  of  the  natives  by  repressing 
the  license  of  the  soldiery,  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. He  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Cyzicus,  a.  d. 
196,  and  his  successful  rival  the  emperor  Severus 
visited  the  vacant  ]»x)vince,  and  examined  the  monu- 
ments at  Thebes  and  Memphis.  Severus,  however, 
was  unpopular  with  the  Egyptians,  as  well  from  his 
exactions  of  tribute  as  from  his  impolitic  deriuon  of 
the  national  religion.  In  the  rdgn  of  CaracalU, 
Egyptians  for  the  first  time  took  didr  seat  in  the 
Boman  senate,  and  the  worship  of  Isis  was  publicly 
sanctioned  at  Borne.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii .  23 ;  Spartiun. 
Sever,  17.) 
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Tho  next  important  revolution  of  Egjpt  was  its 
temporary  occupation  by  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra, 
in  A.  D.  269.  Tlie  Eg^'pto-Greeks  wen  now  at  the 
end  of  six  centuries  a|;ain  subject  to  an  Asiatic 
monarch.  But  her  power  lasted  only  a  few  mcmths. 
This  invasion,  however,  stimulated  the  native  popu- 
lation, now  considerably  intermingled  with  AteUm, 
and  they  set  up,  after  a  few  months'  submission  to 
Aurelian,  a  Syrian  of  Seleucia,  named  Fhinus,  as 
emperor,  a.  d.  272.  ( Vopisc.  Firm,  5.)  Firmus  was 
succeeded  by  a  rebel  chieftain  named  Domltius  Do- 
mitianus  (Zosim.  i.  49) ;  but  both  of  these  pretenders 
were  ultimately  crushed  by  Aurelian.  Both  Rome 
and  Egypt  suffered  greatly  during  this  period  of 
anarchy :  the  one  from  Uie  irregularity  of  the  supply 
of  com,  the  other  from  the  ravages  of  predatory 
bands,  and  from  the  encroachments  of  the  barbarians 
on  either  frontier.  In  a.  d.  276,  Probus,  who  hod 
been  military  prefect  of  K.i^ypt,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Tacitus,  proclaimed  empenjr  by  his  legions,  and 
their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  other  provinces  of 
the  empire.  Probus  was  soon  recalled  to  his  former 
province  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Blemmyes;  and  as 
even  Ptolemms,  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid,  waA  ih 
possession  of  the  insurgents,  we  may  estimate  the 
power  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Nile-valley.  So  danger- 
ous, indeed,  were  these  revolts,  that  Pn^us  deemed 
his  victory  over  the  Blemmyes  not  unworthy  of  a 
triumph.    (Vopisc.  Prob.  9,  seq.) 

The  reign  of  Diocletian,  ▲.  d.  285,  was  a  period 
of  calamity  to  Egypt.  A  centuiy  of  wars  had  ren- 
dered its  people  able  and  formidable  soldiers;  and 
AchiUeus,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  was  pro- 
claimed by  them  emperor.  Diocletian  personally 
directed  his  campaigns,  and  reduced,  after  a  tedious 
siege,  the  cities  of  Coptos  and  Busiris.  In  this  reign 
iilso  the  Roman  frontier  was  withdrawn  from  Aethio- 
pta,  and  restored  to  Elephantine,  whose  fortifications 
were  strengthened  and  garrisons  augmented.  G»- 
lerius  and  Mazimin  successively  misgoverned  Egypt: 
whose  history  henceforward  becomes  little  more  than 
a  record  of  a  religious  persecution. 

After  the  time  of  Oonstontine,  the  administration 
and  division  of  Egypt  were  completely  changed.  It 
was  then  divided  into  six  provinces:  (1)  Aegyptus 
Propria;  (2)  Augustamnica;  (3)  Heptanomis  (after- 
wards Arcadia);  (4)  Thebais;  (5)  Libya  Inferior; 
(6)  Libya  Superior  (consisting  of  the  Cyrenoic  Pen- 
tapolis).  The  division  into  nomes  lasted  till  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ.  All  the  authorities 
having  any  relation  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Aegypt  ore  collected  by  Marquordt,  in  Becker's 
Handbuch  der  RSmischen  AUerthumerf  vol.  iiL  pt.  L 
p.  207,  seq. 

Under  the  Romans  the  chief  roods  in  Egypt  were  six 
in  number.  One  extended  from  Contra-Pselcb  in 
Nubia  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Babylon 
opposite  Memphis,  and  thence  proceeded  by  Helio- 
polis  to  tho  point  where  Trajan's  canal  entered  the 
Rod  Sea.  A  second  led  from  Memphis  to  Pelnsium. 
A  third  joined  the  first  at  Serapion,  and  afibrded  a 
shorter  route  across  the  desert.  A  fourth  went 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  IGIe  from  Hiera  Sy- 
camines in  Nubia  to  Alexandria.  A  fifth  reached 
from  Palestine  to  Alexandria,  and  ran  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Raphia  to  Pelusium, 
joining  the  fourth  at  Andropolis.  The  mxth  road 
led  from  Coptos  on  the  Nile  to  Berenice  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  contained  ten  stations,  each  about  twenty- 
fire  miles  apart  from  one  another.  The  Roman 
ro;ids  in  Egypt  are  described  in  the  Itinerarium 
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ArUonini^  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  tlie  emperor 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  tho  Church,  Chrw- 
tianity  was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  evangelist 
St.  Mark.  Its  reception  and  progress  must  be  read 
in  ecclesiasticid  annals.  We  can  only  remark  here, 
that  the  gloomy  and  meditative  genius  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  a  favourable  soil  for  the  growth  of  heresy ; 
that  the  Arians  and  Athonasians  shed  torrents  of 
blood  in  their  contro>'endes ;  and  that  manachism 
tended  nearly  as  much  as  civil  or  religy)us  wars  to 
the  depopulation  of  the  Nile-volley.  The  deserts  of 
the  Thebaid,  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  and  the  islands 
fonned  by  the  lagoons  and  estuaries  of  the  Nile,  were 
thronged  with  convents  and  hermitages;  and  the 
legends  of  the  saints  are,  in  considerable  proportion, 
the  growth  of  Egyptian  fancy  and  asceticism.  In 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  L,  A.  d.  379,  the  edict  which 
denounced  Pagaiusm  levelled  at  one  blow  the  andent 
Polytheism  of  the  Nile- valley,  and  consigned  to  ruin 
and  neglect  all  of  its  temples  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  converted,  partially  or  wholly,  into 
Christian  Churches.  From  this  epoch  we  may  regard 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  peculiar  people^ 
closed:  their  only  subsequent  revolutions  hence- 
forward being  their  subjugation  by  Persia  in  A.  D. 
618,  and  their  conquest  by  Amrou,  the  general  of  the 
Khaliph  Omar,  in  a.  d.  640.  The  yoke  of  Arabia 
was  then  finally  imposed  upon  the  land  of  Misrairo^ 
and  its  modem  history  commences  —  a  history  of 
decrepitude  and  decline  until  the  pres«it  century. 

The  sources  of  information  for  Egyptian  history 
and  geography  are  of  four  kinds.  (I)  Works  c£ 
geography,  such  as  those  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Era- 
tosthenes, Pliny  and  Mela.  (2)  Of  hbtory,  such  as 
those  of  the  fragments  of  Monetho,  Afticanus,  the 
SynoeUus,  Eusebius,  Herodotus  and  Diodoros  already 
cited.  (3)  The  Arabian  chorographers,  —  and  (4^ 
the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and  Egyptologera 
firom  Kircher  to  Bunsen  and  Lepsius;  among  the 
former  we  specially  designate  the  works  of  the  elder 
Niebuhr,  Pococke  and  Bruoe,  Burckhordt  and  Bel- 
zoni;  the  splendid  collections  of  IMnon  and  the  French 
savans,  1798;  Gau's  work  on  the  monuments  of 
Lower  Nubia,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  Matmers 
and  Ctutonu  of  the  Andent  EgypHam^  6  vols.  8vo. 
To  ^ese  may  be  added,  as  summaries  <tf  the  writings 
of  traveQers  and  schclars,  Heeren*8  Retearchu  into 
the  PoUHcBy  Iwtereowte^  and  Trade  of  the  Cartha^ 
ffinianty  AethAopiani^  and  Egyptians^  2  vols.  8vo. 
Engl,  trans.  1838;  the  recent  work,  Kenrick's  An^ 
dent  Egypt^  2  vols.  8vo.  1850;  and  the  two  volumee 
in  the  library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  entitled 
T%e  Britieh  Muunan^  Egyptian  AntiquUiee,  which, 
under  an  unpretending  form,  contain  a  tlmd  of 
sound  and  various  information.  It  would  be  easy  to 
extend  this  catalogue  of  authorities;  but  the  general 
reader  will  find  all  he  seeks  in  the  authors  we  have 
enumerated.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AEGYS  (Afyvs:  Eth.  Alywhus,  Paua.;  Alyvt^^ 
Theopomp.  ap.  Sttph.  B.  t.  «.),  a  town  of  Loconiay 
on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Arcadians,  but  was  conquered  at  an  eariy  period 
by  Charilaus,  the  reputed  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  and 
annexed  to  Laoonia.  Its  territoiy,  caDed  Aegytis 
(AI7VTIS),  appears  to  have  been  original^  of  some 
extent,  and  to  have  included  all  the  villages  in  Uie 
districts  <^  Maleatis  and  Cromitis.  Even  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  M^alopotis,  the  inhalntants 
of  these  Arcadian  districts,  comprising  Sdrtonium, 
Mdea,  Cromi,  Belbina,  and  Leuctnun,  cantinn9d 
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to  bft  eaDed  Aegytae.  The  pontijn  of  Aegjs  is 
niKcrUui.  Leake  places  it  at  Kamdra^  near  the 
sonroes  of  the  river  Xer&6y  the  ancient  Camion. 
(Paoft.  iii.  2.  §  5,  riii.  27.  S  4,  34.  §  5;  Strab.  p. 
446;  PoL  ii.  54;  Leake,  Pdoponnenaca,  p.  234.) 
AELANA  (ra  AlAora,  Strab.  p.  768;  AiXoH^, 
Joseph.  AnL  TiiL  6.  §  4;  'EAdro,  Ptol.  r.  17.  §  1 ; 
AC^avoF,  Steph.  B.  m.  v.  ;  AiAdf,  Procop.  B.  Pen,  L 
19;  in  0.  T.  Elatb,  in  LXX.  hhJtS,  AlK^:  Eth, 
AtAortnif :  Akabd)^  an  Idomaean  town  in  Arabia 
Petzaea,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  golf  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  which  was  called  after  this  town  Aela- 
niticiis  Snns.  It  was  sitnated  10  miles  £.  of  Petra 
(Enseb.  OmowL  «.  v.  'HAia),  and  150  miles  SE.  of 
GaaB  (Plin.  r.  11.  s.  12).  It  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Jndah,  together  with  the  other  cities  of 
Idnmaea,  hy  DaTid  (2  Sam,  viii.  14),  and  was  one 
of  the  harbmirs  on  Um  Bed  Sea,  fipom  which  the  fleet 
of  SoIomoQ  sailed  to  Ophir  (1  A'%«,  iz.  26 ;  2  CAron. 
▼iii.  17);  bat  it  sabseqaently  rerolted  from  the 
Jews,  and  became  independent.  (2  KingSy  ziv.  22.) 
It  coQtinaed  to  be  a  place  of  commercial  importance 
under  the  Bomans,  s^  was  the  head  quartexs  of  the 
tenth  I^ioD.  (Hieron.  Onom.;  Not  Imp.)  It  was  the 
lesideoce  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  is  mentioned  hj 
Procopins  in  the  sixth  oentniy  as  inhabited  by  Jews, 
who,  after  having  been  for  a  long  time  independent, 
had  become  sabject  to  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  Pert.  L  19.)  The  site  of 
Aelana  is  now  oocnpied  by  a  fiiriress  called  Ahaba^ 
in  which  a  garrison  is  stationed,  because  it  lies  on 
the  route  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  (Nie- 
bafar,  Betekreibtmg  von  Arabien^  p.  400;  Rfippel, 
Xeiee  m  Nubien,  p.  248 ;  Laborde,  Journey  through 
Ardbia  Petraea^  yoL  L  p  116.) 

AELANITICUS  SINUS.  [Arabicus  Snrus.] 
AEXLl  CAPITOLI'NA.  [Jirusalkm-] 
AElfODAE  or  HAE'MODAE,  the  ShaOand 
Islands  (Mela,  HL  6),  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  16. 
§  30),  as  a  gnmp  of  seven.  The  islands  Ocitis 
^0«iT(t),  and  Domna  (AoJ/imi)  mentioied  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3.  §  31)  were  apparently  part  of  this 
groap,  and  answer  respectively  to  St.  Ronald$ha  and 
Hag.  Camden  and  the  elder  antiquaries,  however, 
reier  the  Aemodae  to  the  Baltic  Sea.     [W.  B.  D.] 

AEMOTiA,  HAEMO'NA,  EMfTNA  C^H/u^ya. 
*H;mm«,  Oiem,  Inecript.  72;  'H/m,  Herodian. 
viu.  1  :  Etk.  Aenumensis:  Lajfbach)^  a  strongly 
Ibrtified  town  with  a  well-frequented  market  in 
PuuMnia,  flitoated  on  the  river  Saave  and  on  the 
road  from  Aqnileia  to  Celeia,  answering  to  the 
modem  Laybsch,  the  capital  of  Illyria.  Laybach, 
however,  as  the  Roman  remains  around  its  walls 
attest,  does  iwt  equal  in  extent  the  ancient  Aemona. 
Acoonling  to  tnidition,  the  Aigonauts  were  the 
founden  of  Aemona  (ZoeioQ.  v.  29).  It  subse- 
quently became  a  Roman  colony  with  the  title  of 
Julia  Augusta  (Pfin.  iv.  21.  §  28),  and  its  name 
occurs  on  coins  and  inscriptions  (PtoL  ii.  15.  §  7; 
Orelfi,  fnecrftL  noe.  7 1 ,  72,  et  aUb.).  [W.  B.  D.] 
AENAHIA  (Airapia,  App.),  called  by  the  Greeks 
PITHECU'SA  (niftjicowrcra),  or  PITHECU'SAE 
(nt0nKove<rai)y  and  by  the  Latin  poets  INAllIME, 
ncnr  feehia,  is  an  island  of  considerable  size,  which 
lies  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  nearly  opposite  to 
Cape  Misenum,  and  forms,  in  conjunction  with  that 
hm»Ai%nA^  the  northern  boundaiy  of  the  Bay  of 
NtplsL  It  is  about  15  miles  in  drcumferenoe,  and 
n  distant  betweoi  five  and  six  miles  from  the  nearest 
poiot  of  the  mainland,  and  16  from  Capri,  which 
fonns  the  soothem  boundary  of  the  bay.    The  small 
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island  of  Prochyta  {Procida)  lies  between  it  and 
Cape  Misenum.     This  whole  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  though  it  contains  no  regular  crater,  or 
other  vent  of  igneous  action,  was  subject  in  ancient, 
as  it  has  continued  in  later,  times,  to  violent  earth- 
quakes and  paroxysmal  outbursts  of  volcanic  agency. 
.  It  was  first  colonized  by  Greek  settlers  from  Chalds 
'  and  Eretria,  either  simultaneously  with,  or  even 
'  previous  to,  the  tbundation  of  Cumae  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland;  and  the  colony  attained  to  great 
'  prosperity,  but   afterwards   suff<»ed  severely  from 
internal  dissensions,  and  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
abandon  the  island  in  consequence  of  violent  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  outbreaks.      (liv.  viii.  22; 
I  Strab.  V.  p.  248.)     These  are  evidently  the  same  de- 
scribed by  Timaeus,  who  related  that  Mt.  Epomeosi 
!  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  vomited  forth 
flames  and  a  vast  mass  of  ashes,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  island,  between  this  mountain  and  the  coast, 
was  driven  forcibly  into  the  sea.     (Timaeus  op. 
Strab.  V.  p.  248.)     The  same  phenomena  are  re- 
lated with  some  variation  by  Pliny  (ii.  88).    At  a 
later  period,  a  fresh  colony  was  established  there  by 
Hieron,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (probably  after  his 
great  naval  victory  over  the  Tyrrhenians  in  B.C.  474), 
but  these  were  also  com^ielled  to  quit  the  island  foi 
similar  reasons.     (Strab.  L  c;   Mommsen,  Unter^ 
Italuehen  DiakkU,  p.  1 98.)    After  their  departure 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  Scylax 
(§  10.  p.  3)  speiJu  of  it  as  containing,  in  his 
time,  a  Greek  city.     It  probably  continued  from 
henceforth  a  dependency  of  Neapolis,  and  the  period 
at  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans  is 
unknown ;  but  we  find  it  in  later  times  forming  a 
part  of  tlie  public  property  of  the  Roman  state,  until 
Augustus  ceded  it  once  more  to  the  Neapolitans,  in 
exchange  for  the  island  of  Capreae.    (Suet.  Aug.  92.) 
We  have  scarcely  any  further  iuformatian  concerning 
its  condition ;  but  it  seems  to  have  efiectually  re- 
covered from  its  previous  disasters,  though  still  sub* 
ject  to  earthquakes  and  occasional  phenomena  of  a 
volcanic  character.      It  was  indebted  to  the  same 
causes  for  its  warm  springs,  which  were  frequented  for 
their  medical  properties.     (Strab.  v.  pp.  248.  258; 
Plin.  xxxi.  5;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  104;  Lncil.  Aetna, 
430 ;  Jul.  Obseq.  114.)  Strabo  notices  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  speaks  of  gold  mines  having  been  worked 
by  the  first  settlers;  but  it  would  seem  never  to  have 
enjoyed  any  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  or  im- 
portance under  the  Bomans,  as  its  name  is  rarely 
'  mentioned.     At  the  present  day  it  is  a  fertile  and 
'  flourishing  island,  with  a  population  of  25,000  in- 
habitants, and  contains    two  considerable  towns, 
Itchia  and  Foria.      The  position  of  the  ancient 
town  is  uncertain,  no  antiquities  baring  been  dis- 
covered, except  a  few  inscriptions.     The  Monte  di 
San  Nicola^  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
to  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  and  bears  unquestion- 
able traces  of  volcanic  action,  is  clearly  the  same 
with  the  Epombus  of  Timaeus  (I.  c.)  which  is  called 
by  Pliny  Monb  Epopub.     (Concerning  the  present 
state  of  the  island,  and  its  volcanic  phenomena,  see 
Description  Topogr.  et  Hietor.  dee  Ilet  dltckia, 
de  Pofua,  #c.,  Naples,  1822;  Scrope,  On  the  Vol- 
canic District  o/NapUty  in  the  Trant.  o/the  GeoL 
Soc.  2nd  series,  vol.  ii. ;    Daobeny  on  Volcanoet^  p. 
240, 2nd  edit)     The  name  of  Pithecusak  appeara 
to  have  been  sometimes  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
two  islands  of  Aenaria  and  Prochyta  collectively, 
but  the  plural  form  as  well  as  the  angular  is  often 
used  to  designate  the  larger  island  alone.    Strabo, 
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i.ideedf  U9m«  both  indifferently.  (See  also  Appian, 
B.  C.  V.  69.)  Livy,  in  one  passage  (viii.  22),  speaks 
of  "  Aenaria  et  Pithecnsas,**  and  Mela  (ii.  7)  also 
uiaunerates  separate!/  Pithecusa,  Aenaria,  and  Pro- 
chyta.  But  this  is  clearly  a  mere  confoidon  arising 
from  the  double  appellation.  Pliny  tells  us  (iii.  6. 
12)  that  the  Greek  name  was  derived  from  the  pot- 
tery (irlOoi)  manufactured  there,  not  as  commonly 
supposed  from  its  abounding  in  apes  (iriOriKoi).  But 
the  latter  derivation  was  the  popular  one,  and  was 
connected,  by  some  writers,  with  the  mythological 
tale  of  the  Cercopes.  (Xenagoras  op.  Harpocr.  m.  r. 
K4pKta^;  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  90.) 

The  name  of  Imarimk  Li  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
poets,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
with  the  "Apiftoi  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  after  the  ' 
fable  of  Typhoens  had  been  transferred  from  Asia  to 
tlie  volcanic  regions  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  248,  xiii.  p.  626;  Pherecyd.  ap.  SchoL  adApoU. 
Jihod.  ii.  1210.)  The  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
outbursts  of  this  island  were  already  ascribed  by 
Pindar  (Pyth,  i.  18)  to  the  struggles  of  the  im- 
prisoned giant,  but  the  name  of  Inarime  ia  first 
found  in  Virgil,  from  whom  it  is  repeated  by  many 
later  poets.  Ovid  erroneously  distinguishes  Inarime 
from  Pithecnsae.  (Vlrg.  Aen.  ix.  716;  Ovid,  Met. 
xiv.  90;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  542,  xii.  147;  Lucan.  v.  100; 
Stat.  SUv.  ii.  2.  76;  and  see  Heyne,  Exc.  ii.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.ix.;  Wemsdorf,  £xc.  iii.  ad  LucU.  Aet- 
nam.)  The  idea,  that  both  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Prochyta  had  been  at  one  time  united 
to  the  mainland,  and  broken  off  from  it  by  the 
violence  of  the  same  volcanic  causes  which  were  still 
in  operation,  is  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and 
was  a  natural  inference  from  the  phenomena  actually 
observed,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  resting  upon 
my  historical  tradition.  (Strab.  iL  p.  60,  v.  p.  258 ; 
Plin.  ii.  88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AENEIA  (A&cia:  Eth.  Ahtttds,  AiVc({ti)s),  a 
town  of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Aeneas,  was  situated,  according  to  Livy, 
opposite  Pydna,  and  15  miles  from  Thessalonica.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the  promontory  of  the  great 
Karabumuy  which  forms  the  NW.  comer  of  the 
peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  and  which,  being  about  10 
geographical  miles  in  direct  distance  from  Thessalo- 
nica, may  be  identified  with  the  promontory  Aeneium 
of  Sc3rmnu8.  Aeneia  must  therefore  have  been 
further  N.  tlian  Pydna.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Corinthians.  (Scymnns  Ch.  627.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  im- 
portance down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece,  although  we  are  told  that  a  great  part  of  its 
population  was  removed  to  Thessalonica,  when  the 
latter  dty  was  founded  by  Cassauder.  (Herod,  vii. 
123;  Strab.  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49;  Lycophr.  1236 
and  Schol.;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  16;  Steph.  B.  9.  v.;  Liv. 
xl.  4,  xHv.  10,  32;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  451.) 
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through  which  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Hebrm 
m:ikes  its  way  into  the  sea.  According  to  Virpi 
{^Aen.  iii.  18),  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas  wfa«i  be 
landed  there  on  his  way  from  Troy,  but  there  does 
not  seem  any  more  authority  for  this  statement  timn 
the  similarity  of  the  names;  but  its  antiquity  in 
attested  by  the  fiu;t  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Homer 
(//.  iv.  519).  According  to  Herodotus  (viL  58^ 
and  Thucydides  (vii.  57),  Aenns  was  an  Aeolic 
colony.  Neither  of  them,  however,  mentions  frum 
what  particular  place  it  was  colonised.  Scymnua 
Chius  (696)  attributes  its  foundation  to  Mytilrae; 
Stephanus  Byzaiit  to  Cumae,  or,  according  to  Mei- 
neke's  edition,  to  the  two  places  omjointiy.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (p.  319),  a  more  ancient  name  of  the 
place  was  Poltyobria.  Stephanus  says  it  was  also 
called  Apsinthus. 

Little  especial  mention  of  Aenus  occurs  tiU  a 
comparatively  late  period  of  Grecian  history.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (I.  c.)  that  Aenus  sent 
forces  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  a  subject  ally 
of  Athens.  At  a  later  period  we  find  it  successively 
in  the  possession  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  b.  c.  222 
(Pol.  V.  34),  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c. 
200  (Liv.  xxxi.  16),  and  of  Antiochns  the  Great. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  the  Romans, 
Aenus  was  declared  free.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  60.)  It  was 
still  a  free  city  m  the  time  of  Pliny  (iv.  11). 

Athenaeus  (p.  351)  speaks  of  the  <^mate  of 
Aenus  as  being  peculiarly  ungenial.  He  describes 
the  year  there  as  consisting  of  eight  months  of  cold, 
and  four  of  winter.  [IL  \V."| 


AENIA'NES.     [Thessalia.] 

AENUS  (Afvor:  Eth.  Atvtos,  Atwdri??,  Aenius: 
Kna8)y  a  town  of  Thrace,  situate<l  upon  a  promon- 
tbtj  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Palus  Stcntoris, 
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AENUS  (ATwj,  Ptol.  ii  11.  §  5;  Oenus,  Itin. 
Anton.:  /nn),  a  river  rising  in  the  Rhaetian  or 
Tridentine  Alps,  dividing  Rhaetia  Secunda  (Vinde- 
Kcla)  from  Noricum,  and  flowing  into  the  Danube, 
of  which  it  was  one  of  the  principal  feedera,  at 
Passau.     (Tac.  Hist  iii.  5.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AE'OLES  (AloAiif )  or  AEOTII,  one  of  the  four 
races  into  which  the  Hellenes  are  usually  divided,  are 
represented  as  descendants  of  the  mythical  Aeolus, 
the  son  of  Hellen.  (Diet  of  Biogr.  s.  v.  Aerd*u.} 
HeUen  is  stiid  to  have  left  his  kingdom  in  Thessaly 
to  Aeolus,  liis  eldest  son.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3.)  A 
portion  of  Thessaly  was  in  ancient  times  called 
Aeolis,  in  which  Arne  was  the  chief  town.  It  was 
from  this  district  that  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
driven  out  by  the  Thessalians,  and  came  to  Boeotia. 
(Herod.  viL  176;  Diod.  iv.  67;  Thuc.  L  12.)  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  this  Aeolis  was  the  district 
on  tile  Pagasetic  gnlf ;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believin;;  that  it  was  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly,  and 
nearly  the  same  as  the  district  Tiiessaliotis  in  later 
times.  (Miiller,  Dorians^  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  seq.)  We 
find  the  Aeolians  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  be- 
sides Thessaly  and  Boeotia;  and  in  the  earliest  times 
tliey  appear  as  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  Hellenic  races.  The  wealthy  Minyae 
appear  to  have  been  Aoolians ;  and  we  have  mention 
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aTAeoliaiis  in  Aetdia  and  Locris,  at  Corinth,  in 
Etta,  in  i^os  and  in  Meaaoua.  Thna  a  great  pare 
of  northem  Grceoa,  and  the  ivwteni  aide  of  Pelopon- 
neass  were  inhahited  at  an  earlj  period  bj  the 
AiealinB  nee.  In  moat  of  tfaeae  Aeolian  setUements 
1W  find  A  pradilactkn  for  maritime  sitoationa;  and 
Pcmadaa  appean  to  fanv«  been  the  dntj  chiefly  war- 
ahi]^>ed  hj  theoL  The  Aeoliana  also  migrated  to 
Asa  Minor  when  they  aettled  in  the  distnct  called 
after  tliem  Aeolis  [Aeous],  and  also  in  the  ialand 
of  Leahoa.  The  Aeolian  migration  is  generally  re- 
tafiwMlifid.  as  the  fint  of  the  aeriea  of  movementa 
prodnoed  by  the  imption  of  the  Aeoliana  into 
Bowitia,  and  of  the  Donans  into  Peloponnesus.  The 
Achaeaaa,  who  had  been  driwn  firxnn  their  homes  m 
the  PelopoDnema  by  the  Dorians,  wei«  believed  to 
bsve  beeo  joined  in  Boeotia  by  a  part  of  the  ancient 
inhahataats  of  Boeotia  and  of  their  Aeolian  conquerora. 
The  latter  aeem  to  have  been  pgedmninant  in  inflnenoe, 
for  fnm  them  the  migratian  was  called  the  Aeolian, 
and  aometunea  the  Boeotian.  An  acooont  of  the 
eariy  aettfements  and  migrations  of  the  Aeoliana  is 
given  at  length  by  Thixli^,  to  which  w«  mnst  refer 
ear  readers  for  detaila  and  anthoritiea.  (^Hitt,  qf 
Grteoe,  toL  L  p.  88,  seq.  vol.  ii.  p.  8S,  seq.;  comp. 
Grote,  HiaL  of  Greece,  toL  I  p.  145,  seq.,  toL  iL 
pi  26,  seq.)  The  AeoUan  dialect  of  the  Greek  lan- 
gnage  eompriaed  several  subordinate  modifications; 
bat  tbe  Tariety  mtablished  by  the  colonists  in  Lesboa 
and  on  the  opposite  ooasto  of  Asia,  became  eventually 
its  popcdar  standard,  having  been  carried  to  perfection 
bytheLeabiansduxdof  lyricpoetiy.  (Mnre,^tstofy 
ofikeLamgmaige^  4e,  of  Greeee^  ycL  I  p^  106,  seq.) 
Thna  we  find  the  Roman  poets  calling  Sappho  AeJia 
fNteOa  (Hot.  Carm.  ir.  9.  12),  and  the  lyric  poetry 
of  Akania  and  Sappho  AeoUmm  carmm^,  AeoUafidee 
and  AeoVa  Igra.  (Hor.  Conn.  iu.  30. 13,  ii  13. 24; 
Ov.  Her.  xv.  200.) 

AEOXIAE  rNSUIJUS  (Alo\i8fff  r^iroi,  Diod. 
Ai^Aav  p^fot,  Thoc  Strab.),a  group  of  volcanic 
islaada,  lying  in  the  Tyirheidan  Sea  to  tbe  north  of 
Sicily,  between  that  iahind  and  the  coast  of  Lncania. 
They  derived  the  name  of  Aeolian  from  some  fended 
coonectian  with  the  febnlous  isiand  of  Aeolus  men- 
tioned by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  (x.  1,  &c),  but 
thej  were  also  fieqoently  termed  Vuixuniab  or 
HcpBAKflTiAB,  from  their  volcanic  character,  which 
mn  aacribed  to  the  subterranean  qieratioDS  of  Vnkan, 
as  well  aa  Tjfakakaw  (o/  luMopaUnf  vnvoi^  Strab. 
n.  p.  123),  from  Lipaba,  the  hugest  and  most  im- 
portant among  them,  from  which  they  still  derive  the 
name  of  the  L^pari  Idcmde. 

Andent  authors  geneiaUy  agree  in  reckoning 
them  aa  seven  in  number  (Strab.  vi.  p.  275  ;  Plin. 
ill 8.  U;  ScynuL  Ch.  255;  Diod.  v.  7;  Mehs  u.  7; 
Dionya.  PeriegeL  465;  SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  iil. 
41),  winch  is  correct,  if  the  smaller  islets  be  omitted. 
But  there  is  oonsideiable  divend^  with  rogard  to 
tfaeb  namea,  and  the  confusion  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  aome  modern  geographers.  Th^  are  enu- 
merated aa  feUowB  by  Stnfao,  Diodorus,  anl  Plmy : 

1.  LiPARA,  still  called  Liparif  the  moat  con- 
adcEabk  cf  the  aeven,  and  the  only  one  which  con- 
tanwd  a  town  of  any  importance.     [Lipaba.] 

2.  HiKBA,  situated  between  Lipara  and  the  coast 
cfSkily.  Ita  original  name  aoconling  to  Strabo 
iris  Thermesaa  (Bdpfucffo),  or,  aa  Pliny  writes  it, 
Therada,  but  it  was  conunoDly  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  'Upd  or  *UfA  'H^olorov,  being  considered  sacred 
to  Vulcan  on  account  of  tbe  volcanic  phenomena  which 
it  exhibited,     for  the  same  reason  it  was  called  by 
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the  Romans  VuLCAia  Insula,  from  whence  its  mo< 
dem  appellation  of  Vulcano.  It  is  the  southern- 
most of  the  whole  group,  and  is  distant  only  12  G. 
roika  from  Capo  Calava^  the  nearest  point  on  the 
coast  of  Sidly. 

3.  Stronotlb  (^rpeyyiKri,  now  StromMi)^  so 
called  from  its  general  roundness  of  form  (Strab. 
Lcf  Lucil.  Aetmaf  431):  the  northernmost  of  the 
islands,  and  like  Hiera  an  active  volcano. 

4.  DtDTMB  (AiSvfiii),  now  called  Salinas  or 
leoia  deUe  SaUne^  is  next  to  Lipara  the  largest  of 
the  whde  group.  Its  ancient  name  wa^  derived  (as 
Strabo  expressly  tells  us,  vi.  p.  276),  from  its 
form,  which  circumstance  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  same  with  the  modem  SaUnOy  that  island 
being  ocmspicuoos  for  ^loo  high  conical  mountains 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet  (Smyth's  Sidl$y 
p.  272 ;  Ferrara,  Campi  FU^  delta  SiciUOf  p.  243 ; 
Daubeny,  On  Volcattoes,  p.  262).  Groskurd  (ad 
Strab.  LcJ)f  liannert,  and  Forbiger,  have  erroneously 
identified  Didyme  with  Paaonia,  and  thus  throitu 
the  whole  subject  into  conftision.  It  is  distant  only 
three  miles  NW.  from  Lipara. 

5.  Phoekicusa  (^lyacoMToa,  Strab.  ^owuc^vt. 
Diod.),  so  called  from  the  palms  (^lyucss)  in  which 
it  abounded,  b  evidentiy  FeliewU  about  12  nd^ 
W.aiSaima, 

6.  Ebxcusa  (^Eputodaoa  or  'EpuriMiffV  probably 
named  from  ita  abundance  of  heath  (i^uni)^  is  the 
little  island  of  AUcttdi^  the  westernmost  of  the  whole 
group.  These  two  were  both  very  small  islands 
and  were  occupied  only  for  pasturage. 

7.  EuoKTMUS  (£6«^vfiot),  which  vre  are  ex- 
pressly tdd  was  the  smallest  of  the  seven  and  un- 
inhabited. The  other  six  being  clearly  identified, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  island  now 
called  Poflorta,  which  is  situated  between  Lipara 
and  Strongyle,  though  it  does  not  accord  with 
Strabo's  description  that  it  lies  the  ferthest  out  to 
sea  (wffAayfa  fidAurra).  But  it  agrees,  better  at  least 
than  any  other,  with  his  statement  that  itlaiifonthe 
Uft  hand  as  one  sailed  from  Lipara  towards  Sicily, 
from  whence  he  supposes  it  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Several  small  islets  adjacent  to  Panaria,  are  now 
called  the  DaUoU^  the  largest  of  which  BatUmzo, 
is  probably  the  Hicesia  of  Ptolemy  ('Iiccor(a,  PtoL 
iii.  4.  §  16;  'lM^<noK,  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Odyes. 
z.  1),  whose  list,  with  the  exception  of  this  addition, 
corresponds  with  that  of  Strabo.  That  of  Mela 
(ii.  7)  is  very  confused  and  erroneous:  he  is  cer* 
tainly  in  error  in  including  Osteodes  in  the 
Aeolian  group. 

The  volcanic  character  of  these  islands  was  early 
noticed  by  the  Greeks :  and  Diodorus  justly  remarks 
(v.  7)  that  they  had  aU  been  evidentiy  at  one  time 
vents  of  eruptive  action,  as  appeared  from  their  still 
extant  craters,  though  in  his  time  two  only,  Hiera  and 
Strongyle,  were  active  volcanoes.  Stiabo  indeed  (/.  c. 
p.  275)  appears  to  speak  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  the 
island  of  Lipara  itself,  but  his  expressions,  which 
are  not  very  precise,  may  probably  refer  only  to  out- 
breaks of  volcanic  vapours  and  hot  springs,  such  aa 
are  still  found  there.  Earlier  writers,  as  Thucy- 
dides  and  Scymnus  Chius,  allude  to  the  eruptions  of 
Hiera  only,  and  these  were  probably  in  ancient 
times  the  most  frequent  and  violent,  as  they  appear 
to  have  attracted  much  more  attention  than  those  of 
Stinongyle,  which  is  now  by  far  the  roost  active  of 
the  two.  Hence  arose  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
abode  of  Vulcan,  and  the  peculiar  sounds  that 
accompanied  its  internal  agitations  were  attributed 
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to  the  hammers  and  forges  of  the  god  and  his  work- 
men the  Cyclopes.  (Thuc.  iii.  88 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  257 
■ — 261 ;  Schol.  ad  ApoH.  Rhod.  iii.  41 ;  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  418).  According  to  Strabo  there  were  three 
craters  on  this  island,  the  largest  of  which  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  violent  eniption.  Polybios  (ap. 
Strab.  vi.  p.  276),  who  appears  to  liave  mited 
it  himself,  described  the  principal  crater  as  fire 
stadia  in  circnmference,  but  diminishing  gradually 
to  a  width  of  only  fifty  feet,  and  estimated  its 
depth  at  a  sta(£um.  From  Cms  crater  were  vomited 
fortl)  sometimes  fiames,at  others  redhot  stones,  cinders 
and  ashes,  which  were  carried  to  a  great  distance. 
Ko  ancient  writer  mentions  streams  of  lava  (^iWf  s) 
similar  to  those  of  Aetna.  The  intensity  and  cha- 
racter of  these  eruptions  was  said  to  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  from 
these  indications,  as  well  as  the  gathering  of  mists 
and  clouds  around  the  summit,  the  inhabitants  of 
tlie  neighbouring  island  of  Lipara  professed  to  fore- 
tell the  winds  and  weather,  a  circumstance  which 
was  believed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
AeoluB  ruling  the  winds.  The  modem  Lipariots  still 
maintain  the  same  pretension.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Smyth's 
SicUy,  p.  270.)  At  a  later  period  Hiera  seems  to 
ha\'e  abated  much  of  its  activity,  and  the  younger 
Lucilius  (a  contemporary  of  Seneca)  speaks  of  its 
fires  as  in  a  great  measure  cooled.  (LuciL  Aetn. 
437.) 

We  hear  much  less  from  ancient  authors  d  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  Strongyle  than  those  of 
Hiera:  but  Diodorus  describes  them  as  of  himilar 
character,  while  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  eruptions 
were  less  violent,  but  produced  a  more  brilliant  light 
Pliny  says  nearly  the  same  thing:  and  Mela  speaks 
of  both  Hiera  and  Strongyle  as  "  burning  with  per- 
petual fire."  Lucilius  on  the  contrary  {^AHnUj  434) 
describes  the  latter  as  merely  smoking,  and  occa- 
sionally kindled  into  a  blaze,  but  for  a  short  time. 
Diodorus  tells  ns  that  the  eruptions  both  of  Hiera 
and  Strongyle  were  observed  for  the  most  part  to 
alternate  with  those  of  Aetna,  on  which  account  it 
wu  supposed  by  many  that  there  was  a  subter- 
ranean c(Hnmunication  between  them. 

Besides  tliese  ordinary  volcanic  phenomeDa,  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  (as  they  still 
are  in  the  case  of  Stromboli)  in  almost  constant 
operation,  we  find  mention  of  several  more  remark- 
able and  unusual  outbursts.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  the  one  recorded  by  Aristotle  {Meteorol  ii.  8), 
where  he  teUs  ns  that  **  in  the  island  of  Hiera  the 
earth  swelled  up  with  a  loud  noise,  and  rose  into  the 
form  of  a  considerable  hillock,  which  at  length  burst 
and  sent  forth  not  only  vapour,  but  hot  cinders  and 
ashes  in  such  quantities  that  they  oovvred  the  whole 
city  of  Lipara,  and  some  of  them  were  carried  even 
to  the  coast  of  Italy."  The  vent  from  which  they 
ii^sned  (he  adds)  remained  still  visible:  and  this  was 
probably  one  of  the  craters  seen  by  Polybius.  At  a 
later  period  Posidonius  described  an  eruption  that 
took  place  in  the  sea  between  Hiera  and  Euonymus, 
which  after  producing  a  violent  agitation  of  the 
waters,  and  destroying  all  the  fish,  continued  to  pour 
forth  mud,  fire  and  smoke  for  several  days,  and 
ended  with  giving  rise  to  a  small  island  of  a  rock 
like  millstone  (lava),  on  which  the  praetor  T.  Fla- 
niininus  landed  and  offered  sacrifices.  Pondon.  ap. 
S.'rnb.  vi.  p.  277.)  This  event  is  mentioned  by 
Pusidonlus  as  occurring  within  his  own  memory; 
hnd  from  the  mention  of  Flamininus  as  praetor  it  is 
aluiMt  certain  tbat  it  is  tlie  same  circumstaoco 
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recorded  by  Pliny  (ii.  87)  as  occurring  in  01.  168. 
3,  or  B.C.  126.  The  same  phenomenon  is  Ien« 
accurately  described  by  Julius  Obsequens  (89)  and 
Orosius  (v.  10),  both  of  whom  confirm  the  abore 
date:  but  the  last  author  narrates  (iv.  20)  at  a 
much  earlier  period  (b.  c.  186)  the  sudden  emer- 
gence from  the  sea  of  an  island  <rhich  he  erroneously 
supposes  to  have  been  the  Vulcani  Insula  itself:  but 
which  was  probably  no  other  than  tibe  rock  now 
called  Vulcanello,  situated  at  the  NE.  eztrenuty  iif 
VulcanOf  and  united  to  that  island  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  formed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes.  It  still 
emite  smoke  and  vapour  and  contains  two  small 
craters.* 

None  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  except  Lipara,  appear 
to  have  been  inliabited  in  andent  times  to  any  ex- 
tent Thucydidcs  expressly  teUs  us  (iii.  88)  that  in 
his  day  Lipara  alone  was  inhabited,  and  the  other 
islands,  Strongyle,  Didyme,  and  Hiera,  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  Liparaeans;  and  this  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Diodorus  (v.  9).  Strabo  however 
speaks  of  Euonymus  as  uninhabited  in  a  manner 
that  seems  to  imply  that  the  larger  islands  were  not 
so:  and  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  which  hav« 
been  found  not  only  on  SaHna  and  Stromboli,  but 
even  on  the  little  rock  of  BaaUuzzo,  prove  that  tb^ 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  probably  for  the 
sake  of  medical  baths,  for  which  the  volcanic  vaponrs 
afforded  every  facility.  Hiera  on  the  contrary  ap- 
parently remained  always  uninhabited,  as  it  does  at 
the  present  day.  But  the  excellence  of  its  port 
(Lncil.  A^n,  442)  rendered  it  of  importance  as  « 
naval  station,  and  we  find  both  Hiera  and  Stntngyle 
occupied  by  the  fieet  of  Augustus  during  the  war  with 
Sex.  Pompeius  in  B.  c.  36.  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  105.) 
All  the  islands  suffered  great  disadvantage,  as  they 
still  do,  frcHU  the  want  of  water,  consequent  on  the 
light  and  porous  naturo  of  the  volcanic  soU.  (Thuc. 
iii.  88;  Smyth's  SicHy,  p.  249.)  But  though  little 
adapted  for  agriculture  tlioy  possessed  great  ic- 
souroes  in  their  stores  of  alum,  sulphur,  and  pumice, 
which  were  derived  both  from  Hiera  and  Strongyle, 
and  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  sea  alMj 
alioundcd  in  fish ;  and  produced  coral  of  the  finest 
quality.  (Plin.  xxxii.  2.  §  U,  xxxv.  15.  §§  50, 
52,  xxxvi.  21.  §  42;  Ludl.  Atin.  432.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  which  of  the 
Aeolian  islands  has  the  most  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  residence  of  Aeolus  himself.  Homer  oertainlj 
speaks  only  of  ons  island,  and  is  followed  in  this 
respect  by  Virgil.  But  the  "  floating  island  "  of  the 
elder  poet,  "•  girt  all  around  with  a  wall  of  brass,"  ia 
scarcely  susceptible  of  any  precise  geographical  de- 
termination. The  common  tradition  among  the  later 
Greeks  seems  to  have  chosen  the  island  of  Lipaia 
itself  as  the  dwelling  of  Aedus,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  fiEible  above  dUnded  to  b  evidently  adapted  to 
this  assumption.  But  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  place 
the  abode  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  in  Strongyle,  and 
the  latter  transfers  to  that  island  what  othere  related 
of  Hiera.  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary,  by  a  strange 
confusion,  mentions  the  island  of  Aeolus  (Ai^Aov 
i^<roT,  iii.  4.  §  17)  as  something  altogether  distinct 
from  the  Aeolian  islands,  which  he  had  previonsl> 
enumerated  separately:  while  Eustathius  (ad  iTiom. 
Odyts.  X.  1)  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  seven,  omitting 
Euonymus  to  make  room  for  it,  though  in  another 

*  The  same  event  appears  to  he  more  obocordy 
alluded  to  by  Livy  (xxxix.  56). 
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(ad  Diamf9.  At.  461)  he  Mows  StraWs 
anthoritT,  and  identifies  it  witli  Stnmgyk. 

For  an  aocoont  of  the  present  state  of  the  ZApari 
IsUmd$  and  their  vdcanic  phenooiena  the  raider 
maj  coDsnlt  &nyth'5  Sicily^  diap.  rii.  p.  274 — 278; 
Fenaia,  Campi  Flegfrei  deUa  Skilia,  p.  199—252 ; 
Daubenj,  On  VolcaHoe$j  ch.  14,  pp.  245 — 263, 2Dd 
edit.  The  history  of  the  islands  is  almost  whoUj 
dependoit  on  that  of  Lipara,  and  wJl  be  found  in 
that  article.  [£.  H.  B.] 

AE'OLIS  (AloAis,  Aeolia),  a  district  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  included  by  Strabo 
in  the  larger  dimion  of  Mybia.  The  liiuits  of 
Aetdls  are  variously  defined  by  the  ancient  geo- 
grapheis.  Strabo  (p.  582)  midges  the  river  Her- 
mans and  Phocaea  the  southern  limits  of  Aeolis  and 
the  northern  of  louia.  He  obtierves  (p.  586), 
that  "■  as  Homer  makes  one  of  Aeolis  and  Troja, 
and  the  Aeolians  occu|ucd  the  whole  country  from 
the  Homns  to  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cyzicns  and  founded  cities,  neither  shall  1  im- 
perfectly make  my  description  by  putting  toj^i'ther 
that  which  ia  now  properly  called  AiHjlis,  which 
extends  from  the  Hennus  to  Lectuni,  and  the 
country  which  extends  from  Lectum  to  the  Ae- 
sepus."  Aeolis,  tlierefore,  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  promontor}'  of  Lectum, 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium. 
The  bay  of  Adramyttium  is  formed  by  the  S. 
coast  of  the  mountainous  tract  in  wliich  Ilium 
stood,  by  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  by  the  coast  of 
Aeolis  S.  of  Adramyttitmi,  which  runs  from  tliat 
town  in  a  SW.  direction.  The  coast  is  irregular. 
South  «f  the  bay  of  Adramyttium  is  a  recess,  at  the 
northern  point  of  which  are  the  Hecatonnesi,  a 
numerous  group  of  small  islands,  and  the  southern 
boundaiy  of  which  is  the  projecting  point  of  the 
mainland,  which  lies  nearest  opposite  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lesbos.  The  peninsula  on  which  the 
town  of  Fhocsea  stood,  separates  the  gulf  of  Cume 
on  the  N.  from  ihe  bay  of  Smyrna  on  the  S.  Tlie 
gulf  of  Come  receives  the  rivers  Evenus  and  Catcus. 
The  territory  of  the  old  Aeolian  cities  extended 
nortiiwaid  frnn  the  Hermus  to  the  CaTcus,  com- 
prising the  coast  and  a  tract  reaching  10  or  12 
miles  inland.  Between  the  bay  of  Adramyttium 
and  the  Caicns  were  the  following  towns : — Cisthene 
(Kur^nf,  Chiru^kot),  <m  a  {Komontoiy,  a  deserted 
place  in  Straho's  time.  There  was  a  port,  and  a 
copper  mine  in  the  interior,  above  Cisthene.  Fur- 
ther KNith  were  Coryphsntis  (J^opwpaanis),  Hera- 
ckia  ('H/MurXcia),and  Attea  (''ATTMt,  Aj<umat-koi), 
Citrypfaantis  and  Heradeia  once  belonged  to  the 
Mytaieiiaeans.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  describes  the 
tnict  of  oountry  which  these  Aeolians  possessed,  as 
fiuperifor  in  fertility  to  the  country  occupied  by  the 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  but  inferior  in 
climate.  He  enumerates  the  following  11  cities: 
Ciinie,  called  Phriconis;  Lerissae,  Neon  Teichos, 
Temnus,  Cilia,  Ncrfium,  A^roessa,  Pitane,  Ae- 
gaeae^  Myrina,  and  Giynexa.  Smyrna,  which  was 
originally  one  of  them,  and  made  the  number  12, 
fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  Herodotos  says, 
that  these  11  were  all  the  Aeolian  cities  on  \he 
mainland,  exc^t  those  in  the  Ida;  "  for  these  are 
spiaurated**  (i.  151);  and  in  another  place  (v.  122) 
Herodotus  calls  those  people  AeoUaus  who  in> 
habited  the  Uias,  or  district  of  Ilium.       [G.  L.] 

AEPEIA  (ATwcm:  Eth.  AAwtdrns}.  1.  One  of 
tiie  seven  Ke^enian  towns,  offered  by  Agamemnon 
to  Achilles,  is  supposed  by  Strabo  to  be  the  same 
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as  Thuria,  and  by  Pausauias  the  same  as  Corone. 
(Hom.  //.  ix.  152;  Strab.  p.  360;  Pans.  iv.  34.  §  5.) 

2.  A  town  in  Cyprus,  situated  on  a  mountain, 
the  ruler  of  which  is  said  to  have  removed  to  the 
plain,  upon  the  advice  of  Solon,  and  to  have  named 
the  new  town  Soli  in  honour  o[  the  Athenian.  There 
is  still  a  place,  caUed  Epe^  upon  the  mountain  above 
the  ruins  of  Soli  (VlnU  Sol  26;  Steph.  B.  s.  v., 
Engel,  Kypro9,  toL  L  p.  75.) 

AKPY  (Alw:  Eth.  Klirirrns),  a  town  in  Elis,  so 
called  from  its  lofty  situation,  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Triphylian  town 
Epeium  ("Hvcioy,  "EirioK,  KlwiovX  which  stood  be- 
tween Miu:istns  and  Heraea.  Leake  jdaces  it  on  the 
liigh  peaked  mountain  which  lies  between  the  rillages 
of  Vrind  and  Smema^  about  6  miles  in  direct  distance 
from  Olyropia.  Boblaye  suppoees  it  to  occupy  the 
site  of  HeUenistOf  the  name  of  some  ruins  on  a  hill 
between  Platiana  and  Barakou.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  592 ; 
Xen.  HeU.  iii.  2.  §30;  PoLiv.  77.  §9,  iv.  80.§  13; 
Strab.  p.  349;  Steph.  B.  9,  v.;  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  180; 
Leake,  MoreOj  toL  ii  p.  206;  Boblaye,  Eecherchetf 
&c.,  p.  136.) 

AEQUI,  AEQUl'CULI  or  AEQUICULA'NI 
(A/iroi  and  Alicovot,  Strab.;  Abcayolf  Dion.  Hal.; 
AlKovucXoif  Ptol.;  AfxtiiAoi,  Diod.),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  warlike  nations  of  Italy,  who  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  early  history  of  Rome. 
They  inhabited  the  mountainous  district  around  the 
upper  valley  of  tlie  Anio,  and  extending  from  thence 
to  the  Lake  Fudnus,  between  the  Latins  and  the 
lirlarsi,  and  adjoining  the  Hcniici  on  the  east,  and  the 
Sahines  on  Uie  west.  Their  territory  was  snbse- 
quently  included  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  given  to  that  name  under  the  Roman  empire 
(Strab.  y.  p.  228,  231).  There  appears  no  doubt 
that  the  Aequiculi  or  Asquicoli  are  Uie  same 
people  with  the  Aequi,  though  in  the  usage  of  later 
times  the  former  name  was  restricted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  central  and  lofty  Tallies  of  the 
Apeimiues,  while  those  who  approadied  the  borders 
of  the  Latin  plain,  and  whose  constant  wars  with 
the  Romans  have  made  them  so  familiarly  known  to 
us,  uniformly  appear  under  the  name  of  Aequi.  It 
is  probable  that  their  original  abode  was  in  the  high- 
land districts,  to  which  we  find  than  again  limited 
at  a  later  period  of  their  history,  llie  Aequiculi 
are  forcibly  described  by  Virgil  as  a  nation  of  rude 
mountaineers,  addicted  to  the  chase  and  to  predatory 
habits,  by  which  they  sought  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  their  rugged  and  barren  soil  (Yirg.  Aei^ 
vii,  747;  SU.  Ital.  viu.  371;  Ovid.  Fast,  iii.  93). 
As  the  only  town  he  assigns  to  them  is  Nersae,  the 
site  of  which  is  unknown,  there  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  people  of  whom 
he  is  speaking,  but  he  appears  to  place  them  next 
to  the  Marsians.  Sbrabo  speaks  of  them  in  one 
passage  as  adjoining  the  Sabtnes  near  Ctues,  in 
another  as  bordering  on  the  Latin  Way  (v.  pp.  231, 
237):  both  of  which  statements  are  correct,  if  the 
name  be  taken  in  its  widest  signific^ion.  The  form 
Aequiculani  first  appears  in  Pliny  (iii.  12.  §  17), 
who  however  uses  Ae({uiculi  also  as  equivalent  to 
it :  he  appears  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  inhabitants 
of  tlie  vallies  bordermg  on  the  Marsi,  and  the  only 
towns  he  assigns  to  them  are  Carseoli  and  Clitemia 
At  a  later  period  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
almost  confined  to  the  population  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  SaltOf  between  Reate  and  the  Lake  Fucinus, 
a  district  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Cicolaniy^ 
evidently  a  corruption  from  Aequiculaimm. 
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No  iudication  is  found  in  an/  ancient  author  of 
their  origin  or  descent:  bat  their  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  Volscians  woold  lead  ns  to  refer  them 
to  a  common  stock  with  that  nation,  and  tiiis  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  their  position  in  the  ragged 
upland  districts  of  the  Apennines,  renders  it  probable 
that  they  belonged  to  the  great  Oscan  or  Ausonian 
race,  wUch,  so  &r  as  our  researches  can  extend,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  prioieva]  population  of  a  large 
part  ^  central  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  received 
at  a  later  period  a  considerable  amount  of  Sabine 
influence,  aod  probably  some  admixture  with  that 
race,  especially  where  the  two  nations  bordered  on 
one  another:  but  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming 
any  oommnnity  of  origin  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  72; 
Abeken,  MiUel  liaUm,  pp.  46,  47,  84). 

The  Aequians  first  appear  in  Soman  histoiy  as 
occupying  the  ragged  mountun  district  at  the  back 
of  Tibor  and  Praeueste  (both  of  which  always  con- 
tinued to  be  Latin  towns),  and  extending  from 
thence  to  the  confines  of  the  Hemicans,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Trems  or  Sacco,  But  the}'  gradually 
encroached  upon  their  Latin  neighbours,  and  ex- 
tended their  power  to  the  mountain  front  immediately 
above  the  plains  of  Latium.  Thus  Bola,  which  was 
originally  a  Latin  town,  was  occupied  by  them  for  a 
considerable  period  (Liv.  iv.  49):  and  though  they 
were  never  able  to  reduce  the  strong  fortress  of 
Praenoste,  they  continually  crossed  the  valley  which 
separated  them  from  the  Alban  hills  and  occupied 
the  hdghts  of  Mt.  Algidus.  The  great  development 
of  their  power  was  coincident  with  that  of  the  Vol- 
scians, with  whom  they  were  so  constantly  asso- 
ciated, that  it  is  probable  that  the  names  and 
operations  of  the  two  nations  have  freqaeutly  been 
confounded.  Thus  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  that 
the  conquests  assigned  by  the  legendary  history  to 
Coriolanus,  doubtless  represent  not  only  those  of  the 
Volscians,  but  of  the  Aequians  also:  and  the  "cas- 
tellum  ad  lacom  Fucinum,"  which  Livy  describes 
(iv.  57)  as  taken  from  the  Volscians  in  b.  o.  405, 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  an  Aequian  fortress 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  72,  vol.  iL  pp.  244,  259).  It 
is  impossible  here  td  recapitulate  the  endless  petty 
wars  between  the  Aequians  and  Bomans :  tiie  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  will  supply  a  general  outline 
of  their  principal  features. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Aequi  in  Roman  histoiy 
is  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinins  Priscus*,  who 
waged  war  with  them  with  great  success,  and  re- 
duced them  to  at  least  a  nominal  submission  (Strab 
V.  p.  231 ;  Cicde  Rep/u.  20).  The  second  Tarquin 
is  also  mentioned  as  having  concluded  a  peace  with 
them,  which  may  perhaps  refiar  to  the  same  trans- 
action (Liv.  i.  55 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  359).  But 
it  was  not  till  afler  the  fall  of  the  Roman  monarchy 
that  they  appear  in  their  more  formidable  aspect.  In 
B.  o.  494  they  are  first  mentioned  as  invading  the 
territory  of  the  Latins,  which  led  that  people  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  Rome :  and  from  this  time 
forth  the  wars  between  the  Aequians  and  Volscians 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Bomans  assbted  by  the 
Latins  and  Hemicans  on  the  other,  were  events  of 
almost  regular  and  annual  recurrence  ("  statum  jam 

*  A  tradition,  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
other  accounts  of  their  habits  and  character,  repre- 
sents them  as  the  people  frcHn  whom  the  Romans 
derived  the  Jus  Fetiale  (Liv.  i.  32;  Dion.  Hal.  iL 
72).  Others  with  more  plausibility  referred  this  to 
the  Aequi  Falisci  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  695). 
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ac  prope  solenne  m  singolos  amioe  benom,"  Lir.  Hi. 
15).  Notwithstanding  tlie  exaggerations  and  poetical 
embellishments  with  wUeh  the  histoiy  of  thoe  wars 
has  been  disguised,  we  may  discern  pretty  demriy 
three  diflbrent  periods  or  phases  into  which  they  may 
be  divided.     1.  From  b.  c.  494  to  about  the  time 
of  the  Deoemvirate  b.  c.  450  was  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  power  and  successes  of  the  Aiiqnians,     In 
B.  c.  463  they  are  first  mcntianed  as  encamping  od 
Mount  Al^ns,  which  from  thenceforth  became  the 
ccMQstant  scene  of  the  confficts  between  them  and  the 
Romans:  and  it  seems  certain  that  daring  this 
period  the  Latin  towns  of  Bola,  Vitellia,  Coibio,  L»- 
bicam,  and  Pedum  fell  into  their  bands.    The  alleged 
victoiy  of  Cincinnatas  in  b.  o.  458,  on  which  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  hUer  writers 
(Fk>rus  i.  11),  appears  to  have  in  reality  done  little 
to  dieck  their  progress.     2.  From  b.  o.  450  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  their  arms  wane  comparativel j 
unsoccessful :  and  though  we  find  them  stiU  eon- 
tending  on  equal  terms  with  the  Rcxnans  and  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  is  clear  that  on  the 
whole  they  had  lost  gronnd.     The  great  victoiy 
gained  over  them  by  the  dictator  A.  Postomios  Ti»- 
bertus  in  b.  c.  428  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the 
tuming-point  of  thdr  fortunes  (Liv.  iv.  26 — ^29; 
Diod.  xii.  64;  Ovid.  Fait.  vi.  721 ;  Niebohr,  voL  ii 
p.  454):  and  the  year  b.  c.  415  is  the  last  in  which 
we  find  them  occupying  their  customary  posttlon  on 
Moant  Algidus  (Liv.  iv.  45).    It  is  not  improbable^ 
as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  that  the  growing  power  of 
the  Samnites,  who  wero  pressing  on  the  Volsdana 
upon  the  opposite  side,  may  have  drawn  off  the 
forces  of  the  Aequians  also  to  the  sopport  of  theip 
allies,  and  thus  rendered  them  less  aUe  to  cqw  with 
the  power  of  Rome.    But  it  is  certain  that  before 
the  end  of  this  period  most  of  the  towns  which  thej 
had  conquered  frxnn  the  Latins  had  been  again 
wrested  from  their  hands.    3.  After  the  invaskn  of 
the  Gauls  the  Aequians  appear  again  in  the  field. 
but  with  greatly  diminished  resources:   probably 
they  suffered  severely  from  the  successive  swanns  of 
barbarian  invades  which  swept  over  this  part  of 
Italy:  and  after  two  unsuccessful  campoigBS  in  b.  c^ 
386  and  385  they  appear  to  have  abandoned  tha 
contest  as  hopeless :  nor  does  their  name  again  ap- 
pear in  Roman  history  for  the  space  of  above  80 
years.    But  in  b.  c.  304  the  fate  of  their  neigh- 
hours  the  Hemicans  aroosed  them  to  a  last  struggle, 
which  terminated  in  their  total  defeat  and  subjectioti. 
Their  towns  fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Romans,  and  the  Aequian  nation  (says 
Livy)  waa  almost  utterly  exterminated  (Liv.  ix.  45). 
This  expression  is  however  certainly  exaggerated, 
for  we  &id  them  agam  having  recouise  to  aims  twice 
within  the  next  few  years,  t£)agh  en  both  oecasiaoa 
without  saooess  (Liv.  x.  1,  9).     It  was  probably 
after  the  last  of  these  attempts  that  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens:  and  became 
included  in  the  two  new  tribes,  the  Aniensis  and  Te- 
rentina,  which  were  created  at  this  period  (Cic  die 
Off.  i.  11 ;  Liv.  x.  9;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  267). 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Aequi  altogether 
disappears  frtxm  histoiy,  and  would  seem  to  hare 
fallen  into  disuse,  being  probably  merged  in  thai 
of  the  Latins :  but  those  of  Aoquiculi  and  Aeqnicu- 
lani  still  occur  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  upland 
and  more  secluded  vaUies  which  were  net  indodad 
within  the  limits  of  Latium,  but  belonged  to  the 
fourth  region  of  Augustus:  and  ailerwanls  to  the 
province  called  Valeria.     In  Imperial  times  we  even 
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fiid  tlie  Aequcolam  in  the  valley  of  the  Salto  con- 
stitiiting  a  regaUr  muiucipal  hody,  so  that  *'  Res 
Publica  Aeqnicolanoiram  **  and  a  "  Mnnicipium  Ae- 
qnkolaoonim '  an  foond  in  inacnptiona  of  that 
period  (Ox«U.  do.  3931 ;  Anm.  ddL  Itut.  vol.  vi. 
p.  1 1 1 ,  iMt.).  Probably  this  was  a  mere  mpgytgaldfm 
of  scattered  viDages  and  hamlets  rach  as  are  still 
foond  in  the  district  cf  the  Cicokmo*  In  tlie  Liber 
Coknianim  (p.  255)  we  find  moitioa  of  the  "  Edc/- 
lanus  ager,"  endenUy  a  corniptian  of  Aeqnicnlanns, 
as  is  abown  by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  form  in 
chartcre  and  documents  of  the  middle  ages  (IfobtaL 
moL  ad  Clmcer.  ^  156). 

It  is  not  a  little  nnnai^ble  that  the  names  of 
scarcely  any  cities  belonging  to  the  Aeqnians  have 
been  transmitted  to  as.  Livy  tells  ns  that  in  the 
decisive  campaign  of  b.  c.  304,  forgone  Aequian 
towns  were  token  by  the  Roman  consuls  (ix.  45) : 
bat  he  mentions  none  of  them  by  name,  and  from  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  were  reduced,  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  places  of  little  importance. 
Many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  now  scat- 
tered in  the  hill  oountiy  between  the  vullies  of  the 
Saeea  and  the  Anio  probably  occupy  ancteni  sites: 
two  of  these,  CtvUeUa  and  (Hevano^  present  ruinains 
of  ancknt  walla  and  substructians  of  rude  polygonal 
maannry,  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  a  very 
eariy  period  (Abeken,  Mittel  liaiim,  ppi  140, 147 ; 
BwUetL  ddL  Itut.  1841,  p.  49).  The  numerous 
Testiges  of  andoit  cities  found  in  the  vaDey  of  the 
SaUOf  may  also  belong  in  many  instances  to  the 
Aeqnians,  rather  than  the  Aborigines,  to  whom  th^ 
have  been  generally  referred.  The  only  towns  ex- 
pnnly  asrigned  to  the  Aequiculi  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy are  Cabseoli  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  TVrano, 
and  CuTERHiA  in  that  of  the  SaUo,  To  these  may 
be  added  Alba  Fucensis,  which  we  are  expressly 
told  by  IJvy  was  founded  in  the  territory  of  the 
Aniuians,  though  on  account  oi  its  superior  im- 
portance, Pliny  ranks  the  Albenses  as  a  separate 
people  (Ptiny  iU.  IS.  17 ;  Ptol.iii.  1 .  §  56 ;  Liv.  x.  1). 
Vasia,  which  is  assigned  to  the  Aeqnians  by  several 
modem  writen,  appears  to  have  been  properly  a 
Sabine  town.  Nkbsae,  mentioned  by  Vii^l  (Aen, 
viL  744)  as  the  chief  place  of  the  Aequiculi,  is  not 
noticed  by  any  other  writer,  and  its  site  is  wholly 
uncertain.  Besides  these,  PUny  (I.  o.)  mentions  the 
Coniini,  Tadiates,  Caelid,  and  Atfatemi  as  towns 
or  oommunities  of  the  Aequiculi,  which  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  his  time:  all  four  names  are  otherwise 
wholly  mknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEQUINOCTIUM  or  AEQUINOCTIAE  (Fie- 
ekammt),  a  Roman  fort  in  Upper  Pannonia,  situ- 
ated npon  the  Danube,  and  according  to  the  Notitia 
Imperii,  the  quarters  of  a  squadron  of  Dalmatian 
cavafay.     (Tab.  Pent.;  Itin.  Antonm.)    [W.B.D.] 

AEROPUS,  a  mountain  in  Greek  Illyria,  on  the 
riwr  Aoos,  and  qiposite  to  Mount  Asnaus.  Aeropua 
pnjbably  corresponds  to  Trdnuin^  and  Asnaus  to 
Nemerteika,  (Liv.  xxxii.  5  ;  Leake,  Northern 
Crteee,  vol.  L  p.  389.) 

AESETUS  (6  Atotrrof),  a  river  of  Northern 
Mjsia,  mentkned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  825,  &c.)  as 
flowing  past  Zdeia,  at  the  foot  of  Ida;  and  in  anothei' 
passage  (//.  xii.  21)  as  one  of  the  streams  that  flow 
from  Ida.  According  to  Strabo's  interpretation  of 
Homer,  the  Aesepus  was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Mysia.  The  Aesepns  is  the  largest  river  of  Mysia. 
Aecoiding  to  Strabo,  it  rises  in  Mount  Cotylus,  one 
of  the  summits  of  Ida  (p.  602),  and  the  distance 
bettt«cn  lis  aource  and  its  ontlct  19  near  500  stadia. 
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It  is  Joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Caresus,  another 
stream  which  flows  from  Cotylus;  and  thtsn  taking 
a  NE.  and  N.  courue,  it  enters  the  Propontia,  be- 
tween tlie  mouth  of  the  Granicus  and  the  dty  of 
Cyzicus.  The  modem  name  appears  not  to  be 
deurly  ascertained  Leake  calls  it  Bokiu,  [G.  L.] 
AESEliNLA  iAl(r*pvia:  £th,  Aeeemmus;  but 
Pliny  and  later  writers  have  £8eminus),a  dtyof  Sam- 
nium,  induded  within  the  territory  ^  the  Pentrian 
tribe,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vnlturnus,  on  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  that  river,  and  distant  14 
miles  bom  Venafirum.  The  Itinerary  (in  which  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  Semi)  places  it  on  the  road 
from  Aufidena  to  Bovianum,  at  the  distance  of  28 
M.  P.  from  the  fcmner,  and  1 8  from  the  latter;  but  the 
fwmer  number  is  corrupt,  as  are  the  distances  in  the 
Tabula.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  102;  Tab.  Pent;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  17;  Ptd.  iu.  1.  §  67;  1^11.  ItaL  viii.568.)  The 
modem  dty  of  Itemia  retains  the  ancient  site  as 
well  as  name.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  histoiy 
occurs  in  b.  c.  295,  at  which  time  it  had  already 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  together  with 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Vultumus.  (Liv  x.  31.) 
After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Samnites,  a 
ookmy,  with  Latin  rights  (colonia  Latina)  was  settled 
there  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  264;  and  this  is  again 
mentioned  in  b.  c.  209  as  one  of  the  dghteen  which 
remained  fidthfid  to  Rome  at  the  most  trying  period 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  Ejat.  xvi.  xxvii. 
10;  Veil.  Pat.  L  14.)  During  the  Sodal  War  it 
adhered  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  was  gallantly  de- 
fended against  the  Samnite  general  Vettius  Cato,  by 
Marcellus,  nor  was  it  till  after  a  long  ]Mrotracted  siege 
that  it  was  compdled  by  fiunine  to  surrender,  b.  c. 
90.  Henceforth  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  tho 
confederates  ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  contest 
afforded  a  shdter  to  the  Samnite  leader,  Papius  Mu- 
tilus,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla.  It  e%'en  became  for 
a  time,  after  the  successive  fall  of  Corfinium  and 
Bovianum,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Italian  allies. 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixxii,  Ixxiii.;  Appian.  B.  C.  L  41,  51; 
Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc.  Phot.  p.  539 ;  Sisenna  ap.  Nomum^ 
p.  70.)  At  this  time  it  was  evidently  a  place  of 
imporUmce  and  a  strong  fortress,  but  it  was  so  se- 
verely ptmished  for  its  defection  by  Sulla  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  that  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  in  his  tune  utterly  deserted.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238, 
250.)  We  leam,  however,  that  a  cdony  was  sent 
there  by  Caesar,  and  again  by  Augustus ;  but  appa- 
rently with  little  success,  on  which  account  it  was  re- 
oolonized  under  Nera  It  never,  however,  enjoyed  tho 
rank  of  a  colony,  but  appears  from  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a  municipal  town  of  some  importance  in 
the  time  of  Trajan  and  the  Antoninos.  To  this 
period  belong  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  a  fine 
Roman  bridge,  still  visible;  while  the  lower  parts  of 
the  modem  walls  present  comiiderable  portions  of 
pdygonal  constmction,  which  may  be  assigned  either 
to  the  andent  Samnite  city,  or  to  the  first  Roman 
colony.  The  modem  city  is  still  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  contains  about  7000  inhabitants.  (Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  233,  260 ;  Zumpt,  de  ColoniUy  pp.  307,  360, 
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392;  Inscrr.  ap.  Bomanelli,  yol.  iL  pp.  470,  471; 
Craven*8  Abrmn,  vol.  ii.  p.  83;  Hoare^s  CUtuical 
Tom-y  ToL  L  p.  227.) 

The  ocnns  of  Aesemia,  which  are  fonnd  only  in 
copper,  and  have  the  legend  aiskrhimo,  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  first  Roman  colony;  the  style  of 
their  execution  attests  the  inflaence  of  the  ndgh- 
booring  Campania.  (MiUingen,  NuminnaHqtte  de 
r/to&i,  p.  218.)  [E.H.B.] 

AE'SICA^  was  a  Roman  frontier  castle  in  the 
line  of  Hadrian*8  rampart,  and  probably  corresponds 
to  the  site  of  Gretitchester.  It  is,  however,  placed 
by  some  antiquaries  at  the  Danish  village  A  Ne- 
^erby,  on  the  river  Esk.  It  is  mentioned  l^ 
George  of  Ravenna,  and  in  the  NotUia  Imperii^  and 
was  the  quarters  of  Cohors  I.  Astorunu      [  W.  B.  D.] 

AESIS  (A7(ni,  Strab.;  Al<rtvor,  App.),  a  river  on 
the  east  coast  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines 
near  Matilica,  and  flk>ws  into  the  Adriatic,  between 
Ancona  and  Sena  GaUica;  it  is  still  called  the  E9mo, 
It  constituted  in  early  times  the  boundary  between 
the  territoiy  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  and  Pioenum; 
and  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But  aftor  the  de> 
Btruction  of  the  Senones,  when  the  confines  of  Italy 
were  extended  to  Uie  Rubicon,  the  Aesis  became  the 
boundary  between  the  two  provinces  of  Umbria  and 
Pioenum.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  217,  227,  241 ;  Plin.  iii. 
14.  19;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  22,  where  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  "Ao-ioj;  Liv.  v.  36.)  Ac- 
cording to  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  446)  it  derived  its 
appelliuion  from  a  Pelasgian  chief  of  that  name,  who 
had  ruled  over  this  part  of  Italy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Aesinus  of  Appian  (^B.  C.  i.  87),  on 
the  banks  of  which  a  great  battie  was  fought  between 
Metellua  and  Carinas,  the  lieutenant  cf  Carbo,  in 
B.  o.  82,  is  the  same  with  the  Aesis  of  other  writers. 

In  the  Itmerary  we  find  a  station  (ad  Aesim)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  distant  12  M.  P. 
from  S«ia  Gallica,  and  8  from  Ancona.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  316.)  [E.H.B.] 

AESIS  or  AE'SIUM  (Aftrtr,  Ptol. ;  A£rtoy,  Strab. ; 
Eth.  Aesinas,  -atis),  a  town  of  Umbria  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  cf  the  river  of  tiie  same  name,  about  10 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  'is  still  called  /en,  and  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  some  consideration.  Pliny  men- 
tions it  only  as  an  ordinary  municipal  town:  but  we 
learn  from  several  Inscriptions  that  it  was  a  Roman 
colony,  though  the  period  when  it  attained  this  rank 
is  unknown.  (Inscrr.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  446.  1,  2; 
Orelli,  no.  3899,  3900;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359.) 
According  to  Pliny  (if.  N,  xi.  42,  97)  it  was  noted 
fofc  the  excellence  of  its  cheeses. 

The  form  Aesium,  which  ia  found  only  in  Strabo, 
is  probably  erroneous,  A&rtor  being,  according  to 
Kramer,  a  corrupt  reading  for  'AcUrtotf.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
227;  Ptol.  iii.  l.§  53;  Plin.  ui.  14.  19.)  [E.H.B.] 

AESl'TAE  (AicriTot  or  Abtrtrai,  Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2; 
comp.  Bochart  Phaleg.  ii.  8),  were  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  r^on  upon  the  borders  of  Chal- 
daea,  which  the  Hebrews  designated  as  the  land  of 
Uz  (/o6,i.  1,  XV.  17 ;  Jerem,  xxv.  20),  and  which  the 
70  translators  render  by  the  word  AhtrtTis  (comp. 
Winer,  Bibl.  Reahoarterb.  vol.  ii.  p.  755).  Strabo 
(p.  767)  cidls  the  Re^oAeatarum  Macina(M(uru^). 
They  were  a  nomade  race,  but  from  their  possessing 
bouses  and  villages,  had  apparently  settled  pastures 
on  the  Cbaldaean  border.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AESON  or  AESO'NIS  (Af^rwr,  AurtMsz  Eth. 
Aurc^iot),  a  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  Aeson,  the  £fiUier  of 
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Jason.    (ApoU.  Khod.  i  411,  and  Schd.;  Steplk 
B. «.  If.) 

AE'STUI  (this  ia  the  oorrect  reading),  a  people 
of  Germany,  consisting  of  aeveral  tribes  (Aestuo- 
mm  gentes),  whose  manners  are  minutely  described 
by  Tacitus  (^Germ.  45).  They  dwelt  in  the  NK  of 
Germany,  on  the  SE.  or  E.  of  the  Baltic,  bordering 
on  iha  Yenedi  of  Sarmatia.  In  tiieir  general  ap- 
pearance and  manners  they  resembled  the  Snevi: 
their  language  was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain.  They 
worshipped  Uie  mother  of  the  gods,  in  whose  honour 
they  wore  images  of  boars,  which  served  them  as 
amulets  in  war.  They  had  little  iron,  and  used 
dubs  instead  of  it.  They  worked  more  patiently  at 
tilling  the  land  than  the  rest  of  the  Gennans.  They 
gathered  amber  on  their  coasts,  selling  it  for  the 
Roman  market,  with  astonishment  at  its  price. 
They  called  it  Gksmm,  perhaps  GhUf  L  e.  glau. 
Ihej  are  also  mentioned  by  Caadodorus  ( Var,  v. 
Ep.  2.)  They  were  the  occupants  of  the  presoit 
coast  of  Prutna  and  Couriand^  as  is  evidient  bj 
what  Tadtus  says  about  their  gathering  amber. 
Their  name  is  prcA»h\j  collective,  and  signifies  the 
East  men.  It  appeaiB  to  have  reached  Tadtus  in 
the  form  Eatte^  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  modecn 
EatheHf  the  German  name  of  the  Esthonians.  The 
statement  of  Tadtus,  that  the  hmguage  of  the  Aestoi 
was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain,  is  expluned  by  Dr. 
Latham  by  the  supposition  that  the  language  of  the 
Aestni  was  then  odled  /ViMAon,  and  that  the  simi- 
larity of  this  word  to  Britiah  caused  it  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  latter.  On  the  various  questions 
respecting  the  Aestui,  see  Ukert,  vd.  iiL  pt  L  pp. 
420 — 422,  and  Latham,  The  Germania  of  TacUme, 
p.  166,  seq.  [P.  S.] 

AE'SULA  (Eik.  Aesulanns),  a  dty  of  Latiom, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  among  those  which  in  his  time 
had  entirely  ceased  to  exist  (iii  5.  §  9).  It  appears 
from  his  statement  to  have  been  one  of  the  cdonies 
or  dependendes  of  Alba,  but  its  name  does  not  oocnr 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  In  the  Second  Panic 
War,  however,  the  Arx  Aesnlania  is  mottianed  by 
Livy  as  one  of  the  strongholds  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  occupy  with  a  garrison  on  the  approach 
of  HannibaL  (Liv.  xxvL  9.)  The  well-known  allu- 
sion  of  Horace  (Corm.  iii  29.  6)  to  the  "  declive 
arvum  Aesulae,"  shows  that  its  name  at  least  was 
still  familiarly  known  in  his  day,  whether  the  dty 
still  existed  or  not,  and  points  to  its  situation  in  fuU 
view  of  Rome,  probably  on  the  lulls  near  Tibur. 
Gell  has  with  much  probability  placed  it  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  called  Monte  AjfiUmo,  about 
2  miles  SE.  of  7V«o/f,  which  is  a  oonsincaous  ob- 
ject in  the  view  from  Rome,  and  the  summit  of 
which  commands  an  extensive  pospect,  so  as  to 
render  it  well  adapted  for  a  look-out  station.  The 
Arx  mentioned  by  Livy  was  probably  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  town  lower  down,  where 
GeU  observed  vestiges  of  andent  roads,  and  **  many 
foundations  of  the  andent  walls  in  irregular  blocks." 
Nibby  suj^oses  it  to  have  occupied  a  hill,  called  in 
the  middle  ages  CoUe  FamtmianOf  which  is  a  lower 
o^ioot  of  the  same  mountain,  further  towards  the 
S. ;  but  this  podtion  does  not  seem  to  correspond  so 
well  with  the  expressions  either  of  Livy  or  Horace. 
(Gell,  Topographjf  o/Romej  p.  9;  Nibby,  Diintonw 
di  BamOf  vol.  i.  p.  32.)  Velldus  Patereulns  (L  14) 
speaks  of  a  cdony  being  sent  in  the  year  246  b.  c 
to  Absulum;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  a  place 
so  close  to  Rome  itself  should  have  been  colonized  at 
so  late  a  period,  and  that  no  subsequent  mention 
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fS\(xM  be  found  of  it;  it  is  tlicFefune  probable  that 
we  iihoald  reaid  AscoLUM.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AESYME.     [Obstmb.] 

AETHAEA  (ATOeua:  £th.  MBcue^s),  a  town  of 
Ifes^enia  of  unknown  site,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
revolted  from  Sparta  wiUi  the  Thuriatae  in  b.  c. 
464.     (Thac  i.  101 ;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.) 

AETHl'CES,  a  faarbarona  Epirot  clan,  who  lived 
by  xobbeij,  are  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  Theesalian 
Slide  of  Pindxis.  Thej  are  mentioned  hj  Homer, 
vho  relates  that  the  C^tann,  expelled  by  Petrithone 
from  Mt.  Pdion,  took  refoge  among  the  Aethicee. 
(Qora.  n  iL  744;  Strab.  pp.  327,  434;  Steph.  B. 
i.  V.  AWtmla,') 

AETHI(yPIA  (j^  Aleunria,  Herod,  iii.  114;  Dion 
Cass.  liT.  5;  Strab.  pp.  2,  31,  38,  &c.;  Plin.  H.  N. 
r.  8.  §  8,  Ti  30.  §  35;  Seneca,  Q.  N,  iv.  2,  &c; 
Steph.  B.:  Eth.  aIoIo^,  AWunrt^s,  Aethiope,  fem. 
Alffiowit:  Adj.  AlBtawutiiy  Aethiopicns:  the  Kush 
of  the  Hebrews,  EmcIl  xzxix.  10;  Jobw  zxviiL  19; 
Amos  iz.  7),  oorreeponds,  in  its  more  extended  ao- 
t^itation,  to  the  modem  n^ons  of  NubiOj  Sennaar, 
Kordo/oH  and  northern  Abjfsnnia.  In  describing 
Aethiopia  however,  we  most  distingnish  between  the 
cm]dQ7inent  of  the  name  as  an  ethnic  or  generic 
de^gnation  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  as 
restricted  to  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Meroo,  or 
the  civiliaed  Aethiojua  (i^  A^iowia  6v^  AfyvtrroVf 
or  iirh  hiymai^,  Herod,  n.  146;  Ptol.  iv.  7.) 

Aethiqoa,  as  a  generic  or  ethnic  designation, 
comprises  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  who  dwelt  be- 
tween the  equator,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic, 
for  Strabo  speaks  of  Hesperian  Aethiopians  S.  of  the 
Pharasii  anid  Miaori,  and  Herodotns  (iv.  197)  de- 
scribes them  as  occupying  the  whole  of  South  I^bya. 
Tbe  name  Aethiopians  is  probably  Semitic,  and  if 
■odigenous,  certainly  so,  since  the  Aethiopic  language 
is  pore  Semitic.  Mr.  Salt  says  that  to  this  day  Uie 
Abysanians  call  themselves  Ittopjawan,  The  Greek 
geographers  however  derived  the  name  fimn  cdf0« — 
^,  and  ap{died  it  to  all  the  sun-bmnt  dark-oom- 
pleziooed  races  above  Egypt  Herodotus  (iii.  94, 
vii.  70)  indeed  speaks  of  AeUiiopBans  of  Asia,  whom 
he  probably  so  designated  from  their  being  of  a  darker 
kne  than  their  immediate  neighbours.  Like  the 
Aethiopuns  of  the  Nile,  they  were  tributary  to  Persia 
in  the  rdgn  of  Darius.  They  were  a  straight-haired 
race,  while  their  Libyan  namesakes  were,  according 
to  the  historian,  wooOy-haired.  But  the  expression 
{o^Kirarw  rf^x^f^'O  ^^^  not  be  constnied  too 
literally,  as  neither  the  ancient  Aethiopians,  as  de- 
pictored  on  the  monuments,  nor  their  modem  repre- 
Kntitives,the  Bishiries  and  Shangallas,  have,strictly 
vpeslring,  the  negro-hair.  The  Asiatic  Aethiopians 
were  an  equestrian  people,  wearing  crests  and  head 
annoor  made  of  the  hide  and  manes  of  horses.  From 
Herodotus  (I  c.)  we  infer  that  they  were  a  Mongolic 
noe,  isolated  in  the  steppes  of  Kurdistan. 

The  boundaries  of  the  African  Aethiopians  are  ne- 
ccasvily  indefinite.  If  they  were,  as  seems  fHrobable, 
the  anoeston  of  the  SkangaUas,  Biah&ries^ and  Nu- 
^^w,  their  fruntiers  may  be  loosely  stated  as  to  the 
S.  the  Abys»nian  HighLuids,  to  the  W.  the  Libyan 
desert,  to  the  K.  Egypt  and  Marmarica,  and  to  the 
E,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  boun- 
^^ries  of  Aethiopia  Proper,  or  Meroe*,  will  admit  of 
oiore  particular  definition. 

Their  Eastern  frontier  however  being  a  coast  line 
nay  be  described.  It  extended  from  Ut.  9  to  lat. 
24  N.  Beginning  at  the  headland  of  Prasum  (^Cape 
^  Gofdo),  whve  Africa  Barbaria  commences,  we 
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come  snocesaively  upon  the  promontoiy  of  Khaptuui 
{'Pawr6ir  5pot),  Noti  Goran  (N^ov  a^pof).  Point 
Zingis  (Ziyyis%  Aromata  {iifwfuirmy  fticpoK:  Cape 
Guardt^fm)^  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa;  the 
headland  of  Elephas  ('EAf^of :  JDjebel  Feeh  or  Cape 
Feiix);  Mnemium  (Mk^^ciov:  Cape  Coiines),  the 
extreme  spur  of  Mt.  Isium  ("I^rioy  5pos),  and,  &ial1y, 
the  headland  of  Bazium,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Sinus  Immundus,  or  FovlBay^  nearly  in  the  parallel 
of  Syene.  The  coast  line  was  much  indented,  and 
contained  some  good  harbours,  Avaliticus  Siniw, 
Aduliticus  Sinus,  &c.,  which  in  the  Macedonian  era, 
if  not  earlier,  were  the  emporia  of  an  active  commeroe 
both  with  Arabia  and  Libya.   (Ptol.;  Strabo;  Plin.) 

From  the  headland  of  Bazium  to  Mount  Zingis,  a 
barrier  of  primitive  rocks  int«rminglcdwith  basalt  and 
limestone  extends  and  rises  to  a  height  of  8000 
feet  in  some  parts.  In  the  nwth  of  this  range  were 
the  gold  mines,  frtsn  which  the  Aethiopians  derived 
an  abundance  of  that  metaL  Aethiopia  was  thus  se- 
parated from  its  coast  and  harbouzB,  which  were  ac- 
cessible from  the  inta*i<n'  only  by  certain  gorges,  the 
caravan  roads.  The  western  slope  of  this  range  was 
also  steep,  and  the  streams  were  rapid  and  often 
dried  up  in  summer.  A  tract,  called  the  eastern 
desert,  accordingly  intervened  between  the  Arabian 
hills  and  the  Kile  and  its  tributary  the  Astaboras. 
The  river  system  of  Aethiopia  difiered  indeed  consi- 
derably frxnn  that  of  Egypt.  The  Nile  from  its 
junetion  with  the  Astaboras  or  Tacaad  presented, 
during  a  course  of  nearly  700  miles,  altemate  rapids 
and  cataracts,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  available  for 
inland  navigation.  Its  fertilising  overflow  was  also 
much  restricted  by  high  escarped  banks  of  limestone, 
and  its  alluvial  deposit  rarely  extended  two  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and  more  frequently  covered 
only  a  narrow  strip.  Near  the  river  dhourra  or  millet 
was  rudely  cultivated,  and  canals  now  choked  up  with 
sand,  show  that  the  Aethiopians  practised  the  art  ol 
irrigatiffli.  Further  from  the  Nile  were  pastures  and 
thick  jungle-forests,  where,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  the 
gadfly  prevailed,  and  drove  the  herdsmen  and  their 
cattle  into  the  Ajabian  hills.  The  jungle  and  swamps 
abounded  with  wild  beasts,  and  elephants  were  both 
caught  for  sale  and  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  Ai 
rain  falls  scantily  in  the  north,  Aethiopia  must  have 
ccmtained  a  considerable  portion  of  waste  land  beside 
its  eastern  and  westem  deserts.  In  the  south  tho 
Abyssinian  highlands  are  the  cause  of  greater  hu- 
midity, and  consequently  of  more  general  fertility. 
The  whole  of  this  region  has  at  present  been  very 
imperfectly  explored.  The  natives  who  have  been 
for  centunes  carried  off  by  their  northern  neigh- 
bours to  the  slave-markets  are  hostile  to  strangere. 
Bruce  and  Burckhardt  skirted  only  the  northern 
and  southern  bordera  of  Aethiopia  aboveMero^':  jungle 
fever  and  wild  beasts  exclude  the  traveller  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Astapus  and  Astaboras :  and  the  sands 
have  buried  most  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  ancient 
Aethiopia.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  two  thousand 
yean  have  made  few  changes  in  tbe  general  aspect 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  this  vague  r^on  was  a  mixture 
of  Arabian  and  Libyan  races  in  combination  with  the 
genuine  Aethiopians.  The  bitter  were  distinguished 
by  well  formed  and  supple  limbs,  and  by  a  facial 
outline  recembling  the  Caucasian  in  all  but  its  in- 
clination to  prominent  lips  and  a  somewhat  sloping 
forehead.  The  elongated  Nubian  eye,  depictured  on 
the  monuments,  is  still  seen  in  the  Shangallas.  As 
I  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  penetrated  beyond  Napatay 
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the  ancient  capital  of  HeruS,  oor  aitoania  of  tbe 
varioas  Aethiopian  tribes  are  extremely  scanty  and 
perplexing.  Tbsir  principal  divisions  were  the  Cokibi, 
the  Blcminyes,  the  IcUiyophagi,  the  Macrobii,  and 
the  Troglodytae.  Bat  besidea  these  were  varions 
tribes,  probably  however  of  the  same  stock,  which 
were  destignated  according  to  thwr  pecoliar  diet  and 
employments.  The  Bhizophagi  or  Root-eaters,  who 
fed  upon  dhoorra  kneaded  with  the  bark  of  trees ;  tbe 
Creophagi,  who  lived  on  boiled  flesh,  and  were  a 
pa  toral  tribe;  the  Chelenophagi,  who6e  food  was 
shell-fish  caught  in  the  saline  estuaries;  the  Acrido- 
phagi  or  locust- eaters ;  the  Struthophagi  and  £le- 
phantophagi,  who  hunted  the  ostridi  and  elephant, 
and  some  others  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  Gaganda,  took  their  name  from  a  particular 
locality.  The  following,  however,  had  a  fixed  ha- 
bitation, although  we  find  them  occasionally  men- 
tioned at  some  distance  from  the  probable  site  of  the 
main  tribe. 

(1.)  The  Blemhtes,  and  Mboabari,  who  dwelt 
between  the  Arabian  hills  and  the  Tacazze  were  ac- 
cording to  Quatrem^  de  Quincy  (^Memoirts  sw 
TEgyptty  ii.  p.  127),  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
BUchariet,  whom  earlier  writers  denominate£«^  or 
Bedjaa.  They  practised  a  rude  kind  of  agriculture ;  but 
the  greater  part  were  herdsmen,  hunters,  and  caravan 
guides.  [Bleumybs.]  (2)  Icthyophaox  or  fish- 
eaters,  dwelt  on  the  sea  coast  between  the  Sinus 
Adulicus  and  the  Begio  Troglodytica,  and  of  all  these 
savage  races  were  probably  the  least  civilised.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  Icthyo|diagi  were  a  d^raded 
branch  of  the  Troglodytae.  Their  dwellings  were 
clefts  and  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  they  did  not  even 
possess  any  fishing  implements,  but  fed  on  the  fish 
which  the  ebb  left  behind.  Yet  Herodotus  informs 
us  (iiL  SO)  that  CambyseB  employed  Icthyophagi 
from  Elephantine  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  spies  previous 
to  his  expediticn  into  the  interior — an  additional 
proof  of  tile  uncertain  site  and  wide  dispersion 
of  the  Aethiopian  tribes.  (3)  The  Macrobh  or 
long-lived  Aethiopians. —  Of  thif  nation,  if  it  were 
not  the  people  of  Meroe,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
the  site.  Fram  the  account  of  Herodotus  (iii.  17)  it 
aiq^ean  that  they  were  advanced  in  civilisation,  since 
they  possessed  a  king,  laws,  a  prison,  and  a  market; 
undentood  the  working  of  metals,  had  gold  in  abun- 
dance, and  had  made  some  progress  in  tiie  arts.  Yet 
of  agriculture  they  knew  nothing,  for  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  bread.  Herodotns  places  them  on  the 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  "  at  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  earth."  But  the  Persians  did  not  approach  their 
abode,  and  the  Greeks  spoke  of  the  Macrobii  only 
from  report  Brace  (ii.  p.  554)  places  them  to  the 
north  (MT  FazutiOj  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gold 
countries,  Cuba  and  JVcf6a,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
and  regards  them  as  'ShmufoUaa.  (4)  The  Tno- 
OLODYTAB  OT  csve-dwellers  were  seated  between  the 
Blemmyes  and  Megabari,  and  according  to  Agathar- 
ades  (ap.  Diod.  i.  80.  §  3,  iii.  32,  33)  they  were 
herdsmen  with  their  separate  chiefs  or  princes  of  tribes. 
Their  habitations  were  not  merely  cledfts  in  the  rocks, 
but  carefully  wrought  vaults,  laid  out  in  cloisters  and 
squares,  like  the  catacombs  at  Naples,  whither  in 
the  rainy  season  Uiey  retired  with  their  herds.  Their 
food  was  milk  and  clotted  blood.  In  the  dry  months 
they  occupied  the  postures  which  slope  westward  to 
the  AMtaboras  and  Nile. 

The  boundaries  of  Acthiopia  Proper  (ji  AiOtowta 
6wkp  Aly^wrov)  are  more  easy  to  detennine.  To  the 
^uth  indeed  they  are  uncertain,  but  probably  com> 
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menced  a  little  above  th<  modem  village  of  f^iarfosMi, 
where  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  Blue  or  Diuric  Biver,  unites 
with  the  Bukr  el  Abiad,  or  White  NUe.  (Lat  1&<^ 
37'  N.,  long.  33°  £.)  The  desert  of  Bahiomda  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  formed  its  western  limit: 
its  eastern  fix>ntier  was  the  river  Astaboras  and  tlie 
northern  upland  of  Abyssinia — the  Kpmnutoi  r^s 
*Apagias  of  Diodorus  (i.  33).  To  the  N.  Aethiopia 
was  bounded  by  a  province  called  Dodecaschoenus  or 
Aethiopa  A^ypti — a  debateable  land  subject  some- 
times to  the  Thebaid  and  sometimes  to  tlM  kings  of 
Merog.  The  high  civilisation  of  Aethiopia,  as  at- 
tested by  historians  and  confirmed  by  its  monuments, 
was  confined  to  the  insular  area  of  Meroe  and  to 
Aethiopia  Aegypti,  and  is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Meboe. 

The  connection  between  Egypt  and  Aethiopia  was 
at  all  poriods  very  intimate.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Nile  valley  and  of  Aethiopia  were  indeed  branchea 
of  the  same  Hamite  stream,  and  differed  only  in 
degree  of  civilisati(HL  Y^ether  religion  and  the  arta 
descended  or  ascended  the  Nile  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  discussion.  From  Herodotus  (iL  29)  it 
would  appear  that  the  worship  of  Ammon  and  Onris 
(Zeus  and  Dionysus)  was  imparted  by  Meroe  to 
Egypt.  The  annual  procession  of  the  Holy  Ship, 
with  the  shrine  of  the  Ram-headed  god,  irom  Thebes 
to  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  as  depicted  on  the 
temple  of  Kamak  and  on  several  Nubian  monuments, 
probably  commemorates  the  migration  of  Ammon- 
worship  fi:om  Meroe  to  Upper  Ef^t.  Diodorus  also 
says  (iii.  3)  that  the  people  above  MeroS  worship 
Isis,  Pan,  Heracles,  and  Zeus :  and  his  assertion  would 
be  confirmed  by  monuments  in  Upper  Nubia  WriBg 
the  head  of  Isis,  &&,  could  we  be  certain  of  the  date 
of  their  erection.  The  Aethiopian  monarcfay  was 
even  more  strictly  sacerdotal  than  that  of  Egypt,  at 
least  the  po?rer  of  the  priesthood  waa  koger  nndia- 
puted.  "  In  Aethiojaa,"  says  Diodorus  (iiL  6),  *'  the 
priests  sraid  a  sentence  of  death  to  the  kiqg,  when 
they  think  he  has  lived  long  enough.  The  order  to 
die  is  a  mandate  of  the  gods."  In  the  age  of  Ptolemj 
Philadelphus  (b.c.284 — ^246)  however  an  important 
revolution  took  place.  Ergamcnes,a  monarch  who  had 
some  tincture  dT  Greek  arts  and  philosophy,  put  all 
the  priests  to  death  (Diod.  iii  6.  §  3),  and  plundered 
their  golden  temple  at  Napata  {Barhal  ?).  If  He- 
rodotus (ii.  100)  were  not  misinformed  by  the  priests 
of  Memphis,  18  Aethiopian  kings  were  among  the 
predecessors  of  Sesortasen.  The  monuments  however 
do  not  record  this  earlier  dynasty.  Sesortasen  is  said 
by  the  same  historian  to  have  oonquered  Aethiopia 
(Herod,  ii.  106);  but  his  occnpation  must  have  been 
merely  transient,  since  he  also  affirms  that  the  country 
above  Egypt  had  never  been  conquered  (iii  2 1 ).  But 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century  b.  g.  an  Aetm- 
opian  dynasty,  the  25th  of  Egypt,  reigned  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  contained  three  kings — Sabaoo,  Sebichns, 
and  Taracus  or  Tirhakah.  At  this  epoch  the  annals 
of  Aethiopia  become  connected  with  universal  history. 
Sabaoo  and  his  suocesscM^  rogned  at  Napata,  probably 
seated  at  that  bend  of  the  Nile  where  the  rocky 
island  of  Mogreb  divides  its  stn>am.  Tbe  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  Aethiopi«Hi  king  was  little  more 
than  a  change  of  dynasty,  as  the  royal  families  of 
the  two  kingdoms  bad  previously  hm  united  by  in- 
termarriages. Bocchoris,  the  last  Egyptian  momrch 
of  the  24th  dynasty,  was  put  to  a  cruel  death  by 
Sabaoo,  yet  IKodorns  (i  60)  commends  tbe  latter  aa 
exemplarily  pious  and  merciful.  Herodotus  (ii.  137) 
represents  Sabaco  as  substituting  for  criminals  coiu- 
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pttbuiy  labour  in  the  miDes  for  the  pnnitihineiit  of 
doth.  Diodunis  tthso  celebrates  the  mildoeaa  luid 
justice  of  another  Aethiopiau  king,  whom  he  calls 
Actkmes,  and  nrnioiirs  of  sach  virtues  maj  hare 
pnicarBd  for  the  Aethiopian  race  the  epithet  of  *'  the 
blameless."     (Horn.  fl.  i.  423.) 

Sebichus,  the  So  or  Sera  of  the  Scriptures,  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Sabaro.  He  was  an  allj 
of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel;  but  he  was  unable,  or  too 
tanly  in  his  movenients,  to  prevent  the  capture  of 
Sanauia  bj  Shalmaneaer,  king  of  Assjria,  in  b.  c 
722.  One  result  of  the  captivity  of  Israel  was  an 
influx  of  Hebrew  exOes  into  EfCTPt  and  Aethiopia, 
and  erentnallj  the  dissemination  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligioD  in  the  country  north  of  Elephantiiw.  Before 
this  catastrophe,  the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophets 
(^PuUm,  IxzxviL  4;  Itaiahy  xx.  5;  JVoAimi,  iil.  9; 
Kzek.  XXX.  4)  had  celebrated  the  miBtary  power  of 
Ifie  Aethiopians,  and  the  historical  writings  of  the 
Jews  record  their  invasions  of  Palestine.  Isaiah 
(xtx.  18)  presets  the  return  of  Israel  fimn  the  land 
of  Cush ;  uid  the  stray  of  Queen  Gandaee's  treasurer, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  viii.),  shows  that 
the  H^yrew  Scriptures  were  current  in  the  more 
dvilised  parts  of  that  region.  Sebichus  was  suc- 
ceeded bj  Tirhakah  —  the  Tarcus  or  Taracus  of 
Manetha  The  anrnnentators  on  the  Book  of  Kings 
(iiL  19)  usually  describe  this  monarch  as  an  Ara- 
bian (^eftain;  but  his  name  is  recorded  on  the 
propykn  of  a  temple  at  Medmet-AboOj  and  at  G^fel- 
H-Birhdy  or  Barkalj  in  Nubia.  He  was,  therefore, 
of  Aethiopian  lineage.  Strabo  (L  p.  61,  xv.  p.  687) 
says,  that  Tirhakah  rivalled  Sesortasen,  or  Ra- 
mescs  IIL,  in  his  conquests,  which  extended  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  meamng,  probably,  the  Phoe- 
nician settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Afirica. 
From  Hebrew  zecords  (2  JBTm^,  xviii,  xix.;  /satoA, 
xxxvi,  xxxTii),  we  know  that  Tirhakah  was  on  his 
march  to  relieve  Judaea  firom  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib (b.  c.  588);  but  his  advance  was  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  pestilence  which  swept  off  the 
Aaayrian  army  near  Pdusium  (Herod,  ii.  141 ; 
HonpolL  Hiero^  L  50).  Tirhakah,  however,  was 
sovereign  only  in  the  Thebiud:  one,  if  not  two, 
natiw  Egyptiaa  kiqga,  reigned  oontemponmeoiisly 
with  him  at  Memphis  and  Sais.  According  to  the 
inscriptioa  at  G^HU-el-Birhdj  Tiihakah  reigned  at 
least  twenty  years  in  Upper  Egypt  Herodotus,  in- 
deed, regards  the  25th  or  Aethio|uan  dynasty  in 
Egypt  as  comprised  in  the  reign  and  person  of  Sa- 
baoo  akMW,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  But  there  were  certainly  three  monarda  cf 
this  line,  and  a  faorUi,  Ammeris,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Hst  of  Enselnus.  The  historian  (ii  139)  as- 
cribes the  retirement  of  the  last  Aethiopian  monarch 
to  a  dream,  which  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  a 
mandatx  firom  the  Menzchy  at  Napata  to  forego  his 
conquests  bdow  Philae. 

In  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (b.  c.  630),  the 
Mitire  war-caste  of  I^ypt  migrated  into  Aethiopia. 
Herodotus  (iL  30)  says  that  the  deserters  (Auto- 
moli)  settled  m  a  district  as  remote  from  the  Aethio- 
pian metropoiis  (Napata)  as  that  city  was  from 
Elephantine.  But  this  statement  would  carry  tiiem 
bdiirir  lat.  16°,  the  extreme  limit  of  Aethiopian 
cirifisation.  Diodoms  (L  67)  describes  the  Auto- 
mofa'  ta  settled  in  the  most  fiertHe  region  of  Aethio- 
fca.  North-west  of  Meroe,  however,  a  tribe  had 
estabfished  themaelres,  whom  the  geographers  call 
Eiunymitae,  the  Asmach  of  Herod<Hus  (ii.  30; 
SCrab.  xviL   p.  786 ;    Plin.  vi.  30),  and  there  is 
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reason  to  consider  these,  who  from  their  name  may 
have  once  composed  the  left  wing  of  the  Egyptiaa 
army,  the  exiled  war-caste.  In  that  frontier  po- 
sition tiiey  would  have  been  available  to  theif 
adopted  country  as  a  permanent  ganrisoo  against 
invasion  from  the  north. 

The  Persian  dynasty  was  scarcely  established  in 
Egypt,  when  Cambyses  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Aethiopia.  He  prepared  for  it  by  sending 
certain  Icthyophagi  ftcm  Elephantine  as  envoys,  or 
rather  as  spies,  to  the  king  of  the  Macrobians. 
(Herod,  iii.  17 — ^25.)  But  the  invasion  was  so 
ill-planned,  or  encountered  such  physical  obstacles 
in  the  desert,  that  the  Persian  army  returned  to 
Memi^iifly  enfeebled  and  diiiheartened.  Of  this  in- 
road the  magazines  of  Cambyses  (rafLuTd  Kom^^ 
ffovj  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  15),  probably  the  town  of  Cambysis 
(Plin.  H.  N,  \i.  29),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
near  its  great  curve  to  the  west,  was  the  only  per- 
manent  record.  The  Persian  occupation  of  the  Nile- 
valley  opened  the  oonntry  above  Phike  to  Greek 
travellers.  The  phOosopher  Democritus,  a  little 
younger  than  Herodotus,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
hieroglyphics  of  MeroS  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  49),  and 
from  thu  era  we  may  probably  dato  the  establish- 
ment of  Greek  emporia  upon  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts,  as  well  as  the 
enterprise  of  the  Greeks,  entered  Aethiopia,  and  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  sacerdotal  government,  and  to 
the  foundation  or  extension  of  the  Hellenic  colonies 
IMre-Berenices,  ArsinoS,  Adule,  PtoIemais-TherGn, 
on  the  coast,  where,  until  the  era  of  the  Sanwen 
invasion  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  an  active  trads 
was  carried  on  between  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Western 
India  or  Ceylon  (Ophir?  Taprobane). 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  AethiopSans,  under 
their  Queen  Candace,  advanced  as  fiur  as  the  Roman 
garrisons  at  Parembole  and  Elephantine.  They 
were  r^ulsed  by  C.  Petronios,  the  legatus  of  the 
prefect  rf  Egypt,  Aelius  Gallus,  who  plsosd  a  Bomao 
garrison  in  Premnis  (/ftniii),  and  pursued  the  re- 
treating army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Napata. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.)  In  a  second  campaign  Pe- 
tnmius  compelled  Candacs  to  ssnd  overtures  ol 
peace  and  submission  to  Augustus  (b.  c.  22 — 28) 
But  the  Roman  tenure  of  Aethiopia  above  Egypt 
was  always  precarious;  and  in  Diocletian's  reign 
(a.  d.  284 — 305),  the  countiy  south  of  Phiks  was 
ceded  generally  by  that  emperor  to  the  Nubae^ 
Under  the  Romans,  indeed,  if  not  earlier,  the  popu- 
lation of  Aethiopia  had  become  shnost  Arabian,  and 
continued  so  after  the  establishmoit  of  ChrLstian 
churches  and  sees,  until  the  foUowers  of  Mahomet 
overran  the  entire  region  from  the  sonross  of  the 
Astaboras  to  Alexandria,  and  confirmed  the  prs- 
dominance  of  thdr  race. 

Such  were  the  general  divisions,  tribes,  and  histoqr 
of  Aethiopta  in  the  wider  import  of  the  tenn.  In 
the  interior,  and  again  b^nniqg  from  the  south 
near  the  sources  of  tiie  Astabonu  we  find  the  fU- 
lowing  districts  Near  the  headland  Elephas  were 
the  MosyU  (M6<rvXot),  Uie  Molibae  (Mo\l€<u),  and 
Soboridae  (loiopl9ai)  (PtoL  iv.  7.  §  28).  Next,  tiis 
Regio  Axiomitarum  [Axumb],  immediately  to  the 
north  of  which  was  a  province  called  Tenesis  (Ti}vff- 
Wf)  occupied  by  the  Sembritae  of  Strabo  (p.  770), 
orSemberritaeofPliny(i7.iV:  vi30.  §36>  North 
of  Tenesis  was  the  Ldke  Coloe,  and  between  the 
Adnlitae  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  coast  were  the 
Colobi,  who  according  to  Agatharcides  (op.  Diod.  iii. 
32)  practised  the  rite  of  circumcbiou,  and  dwelt  in 
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a  yroadj  and  mountaiBous  dJstrict  (^Acrot  Ko\o€wif^ 
Strab.  L  c. ;  6pos  KoKoBw^  Ptol.  iv.  8).  Above  tliese 
were  the  Memnones  (MefUfotfus)^  a  name  celebrated 
by  the  post-Homeric  poets  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
who  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  colony 
from  We:item  India  (^Philological  Museum^  voL  iL 
p.  146);  and  above  ^ese,  north  of  the  Blemmyes 
and  Megabari,  are  the  Adiabarae,  who  skirted  to  the 
east  the  province  of  Dodecaschoenos  or  Aethiopia 
above  Kgypt.  But  of  all  these  tribes  we  know  the 
names  only,  and  even  these  very  imperfectly.  Modem 
travellers  can  only  ooi\jectura]ly  connect  them  with 
iheBedJatf  Bischdries,  ShangaUaa^  and  other  Nabian 
or  Arabian  races;  and  neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
surveyed  the  neighbourhood  of  their  colonies  beyond 
the  high  roads  which  led  to  their  principal  havens 
on  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  western  portion  of  Aethiopia,  owing  to  its 
generally  arid  character,  was  much  more  scantily 
peopled,  and  the  tribes  that  shifted  over  rather  than 
occupied  its  scanty  pastures  were  mostly  of  Libyan 
orij^n,  a  mixed  Negro  and  Barabra  race.  Parallel 
with  the  Astapus  and  the  Nile  after  their  confluence, 
stretched  a  limestone  range  of  hills,  denominated  by 
Ptolemy  the  Aethiopian  mountains  (r^  KiQuxwucii 
6pi},  iv.  8).  They  separated  Aethio|na  from  the 
Garamantes.  West  of  the  elbow  land  which  lay 
between  MeroS  and  Napata  was  a  district  called 
Tergedum.  North  of  Texgedum  the  Nubae  came 
down  to  the  Nile-bank  between  the  towns  of  Pximis 
Parva  and  Phturi;  and  northward  of  these  were  the 
above-mentioned  £uonymitae,  who  extended  to  Pselds 
in  kt.  23°. 

In  the  region  Dodecaschoenus  or  Aethio|Ha  above 
Egypt  were  the  following  towns:  Hieba  Sycamikus 
('I«f>&  XuKiiJuyoti  Ptol.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  8.32;  Itin. 
Anton,  p.  162:  "Xmcdfiwovy  Philostrat.  ApoU.  Tya$k 
iv.  2),  the  southernmost  town  of  the  district  (  Wady 
Maharrahah,  Burckhardt's  7>apeb,p.  100);  Cobte 
(Koprla,  irpumn^  Agartharcides,  p.  22 ;  It.  Anton, 
p.  162),  JTortt,  four  miles  north  of  Hiera  Sycaminos; 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  Tachomfso 
(TaxoH^:  Herod,  ii.  29;  Mela,  L  9.  §  2:  Mcro- 
KoiK^,  Ptol.  iv.  5;  Taoompsos,  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35) 
was  situated  upon  an  island  (probably  Deraz)  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  was  occupied  by 
Aethiopians  and  Egyptians.  Upon  the  opposite  bank 
was  PsBLCiS  (YeAjclr,  Strab.  p.  820;  Anstid.  Aegin. 
i.  p.  512).  It  was  built  in  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  its  erection  was  so  injurious  to  Tachompso,  that 
the  latter  came  to  be  denominated  Contra  Pselcis,  and 
\mi  its  proper  appellation.  Pselcis  was  eight  miles 
fnnn  Hiera  Sycaminos,  and  the  head-quarten  of  a 
cohort  of  German  horse  {NoL  Imp.)  in  the  Roman 
period.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  was  Tutzis 
{Dgchirdtcheh)y  where  some  remarkable  monuments 
stiU  exist:  and  Taphis  (Tairif,  Olympiad,  ap,  Pho- 
tium,  80,  p.  194;  Tadir,  Ptol.  iv.  5),  opposite  to 
which  was  Contra- Taphis  (  Tejffah)^  where  ruins  have 
been  discovered,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  large  stone-quarries.  Finally,  Parsmbolis, 
the  frontier-garrison  of  E^rypt,  where  even  so  kte  as 
the  4th  century  a.  d.  a  Roman  l^on  was  statifflied. 

Plii  y,  in  his  account  of  the  war  with  Candaoe 
(b.  c.  22),  has  preserved  a  brief  record  of  the  route 
of  Petronios  in  his  second  invasion  of  MeroS,  which 
contains  the  names  of  some  places  of  importance.. 
The  Roman  general  passed  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
through  DongoU  and  Nubia,  and  occupied  or  halted 
at  the  folbwing  stations:  Pselcis,  Primis  Magna,  or 
Prsumis  {fbrim)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
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Phturis  (Farrat)f  and  Abocds  or  Abunda  (Jfoo- 
simbelj  Iptambul  on  the  left,  Cambysis  (rofdiMM 
KaftJg^irov)  and  Atteva  or  Attoba,  near  the  third 
cataract.  If  Josephns  can  be  relied  upon  indeed, 
the  Persians  must  have  penetrated  the  Nile-vaOey 
much  higher  up  than  the  Romans,  and  than  either 
Herodotus  or  Diodoms  (L  34)  will  permit  us  to 
suppose.  For  the  Jewish  historian  {Aniiq,  n.  10) 
represents  Cambyses  as  conquering  the  capital  dT 
Aethiopa,  and  changing  ita  name  from  Saba  to 
MeroS. 

The  architectural  remains  of  Nubia  belong  to 
Meroe  and  are  briefly  described  under  that  head.  To 
MeroS  also,  aa  the  centre  and  perhaps  the  creature 
of  the  inland  trade  of  Aethiopia,  we  refer  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  the 
land  above  Egypt 

The  principal  modem  travellerB  who  have  explored 
or  described  the  country  above  Egypt  are  Bruce, 
Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  Minutoli,  Gau  and  Rosellini. 
Lord  Valentia  and  Mr.  Salt's  Travels,  Waddington  and 
Hanbury*s  Journals,  RQppers  and  Cailleaud*s  Travels, 
&c., "  Heeren's  HistoriciU  Researches,**  voLi.  pp.285 
—473,  and  the  geographical  work  of  Ritter  have  been 
consulted  for  the  precedmg  article.       [W.  B.  D.] 

AETNA  (ATtvii  :  Eth,  Airvcubi,  Aetnensis),  a  city 
of  Sicily,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  on  its  southern  declivity.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  Sioelian  dty,  and  was  called  Inessa  or 
Ikessum  Cln^rcra,  Thuc  Strab.;  "Ivrtcaov,  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  Afrio};  Diodorus  has  the  corrupt  form  *£•«. 
imiiriay.  but  alter  the  death  of  Hieron  I.  and  the 
expulsiim  of  the  colonists  whom  he  had  established  at 
Catana,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Inessa,  a  place  of 
great  natural  strength,  which  they  occupied,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  name  of  Aetna,  previously  given 
by  Hieran  to  his  new  colony  at  Catana.  [Catana.] 
In  consequence  of  this  they  continued  to  regard 
Hieron  as  their  oekist  or  founder.  (Died.  xL  76; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  The  new  name,  however,  appears 
not  to  have  been  universally  adopted,  and  we  find 
Thucydides  at  a  later  period  still  employing  the  old 
appellation  of  Inessa.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  and  was  occupied  ty 
them  with  a  strong  garrison ;  and  in  b.  c.  426  we 
find  the  Athenians  under  Laches  in  vain  attempting 
to  wrest  it  from  their  hands.  (Thuc.  ilL  103.)  During 
the  great  Athenian  expedition,  Inessa,  aa  well  as  the 
neighbouring  dtyof  Hybla,  continued  steadfast  in  the 
alliance  of  Syracuse,  on  which  account  their  lands 
were  ravaged  by  the  Athenians.  (Id.  vi.  96.)  At 
a  subsequent  period  the  strength  of  its  position  b&  a 
fortress,  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  in  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  the  refbge  of  the 
Syraaisan  knights  who  had  opposed  the  elevation  of 
IHonysius.  But  in  b.  g.  403,  that  despot  made  him- 
self master  of  Aetna,  where  he  soon  after  established 
a  bodyof  Campaiiian  mercenaries,  who  had  previously 
been  settled  at  Catana.  These  continued  faithful  to 
Dionysius,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of 
his  allies,  during  the  Cartliaginian  invasion  in  b.  c. 
396,  and  retained  possession  of  the  city  till  B.C.  339, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Timoleon,  and  its  Campanian 
occupants  put  to  the  sword.  (Diod.  xiii.  113,  xiv.  7, 
8,  9,  14,  58,  61,  xvi.  67,  82.)  We  find  nomention 
of  it  from  this  tune  till  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  it  as  a  munidpol  town  of  consi> 
derable  importance;  its  territory  being  one  of  tlie 
most  fertile  in  com  of  all  Sidly.  Its  citizens  suffered 
severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres  and  his  agents. 
(Cic.  Verr»  iiL  23,  44,  45,  iv.  51.)    The  Aetnen&oa 
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d  bj  Pliny  mmoig  the  "  popoli  sti 
pmliuii'  of  Sicily;  iml  th«  nsme  of  tiw  cilf  in 
fnmd  both  in  Ptolonj  and  tb«  Itiiienuio,  but  it> 
nhnqiiRit  history  and  tbe  period  of  ila  iatnuHioo 

Gml  dnabt  tntU  u  to  the  die  of  Aetna.  Stnbn 
trill  lu  (ri.  p.  373)  IfaU  il  wu  nror  Cmlmipi.  and 
■■■*  tin  puis  {tan  whence  travellers  n«n»llj  u- 

p.  aeS)  be  eipmsl;  uji  that  it  waa  only  80 
■Udia  fron  Catiuia.  The  Itin,  Ant.  (p.  93)  plapeii 
n  at  13  U.  P.  fmm  CatNU,  and  the  uma  diituoe 
from  C«DtDrip;  ila  poritian  between  Ihne  two  dti« 
■•  liulfaer  amfintwd  bj  Thncydidw  (ri.  96).  Bat 
notwitfaatanding  Lfafse  imnanallj  predie  data,  its 
nad  ntnalion  unnot  be  fixed  with  ortaintf.  Si. 
t-iliin  anlii|naria  gmerallj  place  it  at  Sta  Mario  di 
l-icoHa,  •rhich  a^nee  well  with  Ih*  ttnng  position 
of  the  citj,  hnt  is  certainlj  too  dietant  from  Catana. 
<ln  the  other  hand  S.  Nicola  ddt  Araa,  a  mnient 
JQ5t  abore  A'ifoioti,  which  in  regarded  bj  Claverioa 
u  the  sill,  ie  too  high  up  the  moonlain  to  have  ever 
bear  id  the  high  mad  from  Cataoa  to  Centuripi. 
Uannert,  howerer,  epeaka  of  mine  at  a  place  called 
CoKpd,  abootS)  DiilegN.  E.  fnmAiteni^.onahill 
pnjectiaE  fnan  the  foot  of  the  moonlain,  which  he 
trganla  as  the  Bile  of  Aetna,  and  which  would  cer- 
Iain];  agree  well  with  the  requisite  conditiona.  He 
docs  Ttot  cite  hia  anthoritj,  and  the  spot  ia  not  de- 
wibHl  bjr  ani  nceut  tiaTelkr.  (Clnrer.  Sicil  p.  123 ; 
Amir.  Lex.  Topogr.  Sic  toL  iiL  p.  iO\  Uajmert, 
fEnl  roL  iL  p.  S93.) 

ThcrcExiflt  coirkBof  Aetnain  connderabls  nomben, 
bat  principally  of  copper;  the]'  bear  the  name  of  the 
peofJie  at  foil,  AITNAIAN.  Thcec  of  ahn,  which 
aiT  yerj  rare,  are  limilar  to  aome  of  Catana,  but  bear 
eolf  the  abbmiated  legend  ATTN.       [E.  H.  B.] 


Catana.  [t  la  now  ^led  bj  the  peasantry  of  Siciij 
Jfoi^iBe/lD,aaaniecompuiuided  of  the  Italian  Monic, 
and  the  Arabic  Jibtl,  ■  moiuilain;  but  i>  itill  well- 
known  bj  thenameof  £(!».  It  is  bj  far  the  Miest 
mountain  in  Sicil;.  rieing  to  a  height  of  10,874  feet 
abon  the  lenl  of  the  aea,  while  its  baae  ii  not  leoa 
than  90  milfa  in  cjrcimiference.  Like  meet  Tolca&ic 
moontuna  it  frame  a  diatinct  and  iaolaled  maae, 
baring  DO  ml  comiectiaii  with  the  moantain  groap« 
to  the  N.  of  it,  from  which  it  ia  eepantal  bj  tha 
Talkraf  tbeAcesines,  or  JfonnJara;  while  Its  limita 
oo  the  W.  and  S.  are  defined  bj  Ike  riTsr  Sjmaethns 
(the  JaneM  or  (;u)rrvUa),  and  on  the  E.  bjlhesea. 
Tba  Tolcinic  phenomena  which  it  prewnta  en  a  far 
greater  aeaJe  than  ia  leen  elsewhere  in  Europe,  earij 
altracted  the  allentiin  of  the  andenta,  and  there  ii 
aoHTely  anj  olgect  of  physical  geopaphj  of  which 
we  find  mim  niunenms  arid  amjje  notices. 

It  i>  certain  from  geolopcsl  coDsidetatioru,  that 
tbe  Gut  eruptions  of  AelnA  mustbaTelimg  preceded 
tbeheloricsl  era;  and  if  wi;  rriiance  could  be  |daced 


on  tlie  bet  lecnnkd  b;  Dlodoma  (t.  6),  that  th* 
Sicaniana  weiv  compelled  to  abandon  tbeir  original 
■ettlementi  in  the  E.  part  of  the  ishind  in  oonse-  ' 
qnence  of  the  frei]nencj  and  violence  of  theea  oot- 
bniatfl,  we  should  have  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was 
in  a  stale  of  actire  opeialiun  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  Sidlj  was  inhabited.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  believe  that  any  inch  tradition  waa  nallj  pre- 
served ;  and  it  is  far  mcve  probable,  aa  related  by  l^hn- 
cydides  (vi.  2),  that  the  Sicanians  were  driven  to  the 
W.  portion  of  the  island  by  the  invasion  of  the  Si- 
celian-',  or  Sculi :  on  the  other  hand,  lb*  silence  of 
Homer  concerning  Aetna  has  been  frequently  urged 
aa  a  proof  that  the  mountain  waa  not  then  in  B^1B[e 
of  volcanic  activity,  and  Ibongh  it  would  be  abMird 
to  infer  fmm  thence  (as  has  bixn  done  by  aoiiie  an- 
thora)  that  there  had  been  nopreriow  emptiais,  it 
may  fairly  be  aasnmed  that  these  phenomenn  were 
not  veiy  frBqnent  or  violent  in  the  days  of  the  poet, 
otherwise  eone  va^ue  runumr  of  them  miut  hate 
reached  him  among  Ibe  other  marvels  of  "  the  Ikr 
west."  But  the  tune  at  lemt  of  Aetna,  and  pro- 
bably its  volcanic  character,  was  known  to  Uosiod 
(Eiatojth.  ap.  Strab.  i.  ^  33),  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Greek  aettlemenls  in  Sdly,  it  attracted  gcneial 
atlentirai.  Pindar  describes  the  [dienamena  of  tbe 
mountain  in  a  manner  equally  accurate  and  poetical 
—  tho  streams  of  fire  that  were  vumilai  forth  from 

forth  only  smoke  in  the  daytime,  but  in  the  darkness 
assnmed  the  appearance  of  aheets  of  crimson  fire 
rolling  down  into  the  deep  sea.  {FytK  i.  40.)  Aes- 
chylus also  allndea  distinctly  to  the  "  riven  of  fire, 
devmring  with  their  fierce  jawi  the  smooth  fields  of 
"  fertile  Sidly."  (/Vom.  V".  36B.)  Great  empliona, 
ompanied  with  stn:ama  of  lava,  were  not,  boweter, 
frequent.  We  loun  fi-om  Thocydides  (iii.  116)  Ibat 
tbe  one  which  he  records  in  the  eiith  year  of  the 
PelDponneeian  war  (b.  □.  4SG)  was  only  the  third 
whidi  had  taken  place  since  the  establishnicnt  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  island.  Thedaleof  the  earlieet  isnot 
itionedj  the  second  (which  is  evidently  the  one 
more  perticnlarlyreferred  to  by  Pindarand  Aleschylus) 
took  place,  acoording  to  Thricydidea.  50  years  befiire 
he  above  date,  or  s.  c.  4TS;  bnt  it  is  )Jaced  by  (he 
'arion  Chronicle  in  the  same  year  with  the  battle 
if  Plataea,  b.  c.  479.  (Marm.  Par.  68,  ed.  C.  MUller.) 
The  neat  after  that  of  B.  c.  425  ia  the  one  recoided  by 
Modorus  in  b.  c.  396,  aa  having  occurred  shortly  be- 
fore that  date,  which  had  laid  waste  so  considerable 
part  of  the  tract  betwem  TanrDmeninm  and  Catena, 
i  to  render  it  impoesible  for  the  Carthaginian  genval 
Hago  to  advance  with  hia  army  along  the  coasL 
(Diud.  liv.  S9i  the  same  eruption  is  noticed  by 
Onsins,  ii.  18.)  From  this  time  we  have  no  acconnC 
'  great  onthreak  till  a.  c.  1 40,  when  tha  laonn- 
eons  to  have  suddenly  assumed  a  oonditimi  of 
extiaordinaiy  activity,  and  we  find  no  less  than  four 
violenternpllotisrecordedwithin  SO  years,  vii.  ins.c. 
'40,  I3S,  126,  121i  the  last  of  which  indicted  the 
ont  setnons  damage,  not  only  on  the  letriinry  but 
he  city  of  Catena.  (Otos.t.  6,  10,13;  Jul.  Obseq. 
IS,  85,89.)  Other  erupttona  are  also  mentioned  aa 
ccompanying  the  oatbreak  of  the  ciril  war  between 
Pompey  and  Camar,  B.  c.  49,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  death  of  Ihe  latter,  B.  c  44  (Virg.  G.  i, 
471;  U^'.ap.Srrv.adVirg.Lc.;  VtMaa.  dt  B.  C. 
135;  Lucan.  i.  S45),  and  thou  successive  ontburata 
appear  to  have  so  completely  devastated  the  whole 
tract  on  the  eulcm  side  of  the  mountain,  as  to  hsia 
renilered  ituninhAbiiabIc  and  almrcl  impassable  fhm 
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want  of  water.  (Appian,  B,  C.  v.  1 14.)  Agair ,  %A 
B.  c  38,  the  volcano  appears  to  have  been  in  at  least 
a  partial  state  of  ernption  (Id.  v.  1 17),  and  6  jean 
afterwards,  just  before  the  oatbreak  of  the  civil  war 
between  Octavian  and  Antooj,  Dion  Cassias  r»> 
oords  a  mofe  aerioos  ontbnrsti  acoompanied  with  a 
stream  of  lava  which  did  great  damage  to  the  ad- 
joining oonntiy.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  8.)  Bot  firam  this 
time  forth  the  volcanic  agency  appears  to  have  been 
comparativeljqniesoent;  the  smoJiLe  and  noises  whidi 
terr^Bed  the  enqierar  CalignU  (Saet.  CaL  51)  were 
probablj  nothing  veiy  extraordiuarj,  and  wi  h  this 
exception  we  hear  onlj  of  two  emptioos  during  the 
period  of  the  Boman  empire,  one  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, A.  D.  70,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Dedns, 
A.D.  251,  neither  of  which  is  noticed  hj  contem- 
poraxy  writers,  and  maj  therefore  be  presnmed  to 
have  beat  of  no  veiy  formidable  character.  Oroaias, 
writing  in  the  b^inning  of  the  fifth  oentoxy,  speaks 
of  Aetna  as  having  then  become  harmless,  and  onlj 
amddng  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  stories  of  its 
past  vttJenoe.  (Idat  Chron,  ad  aim.  70 ;  Vita 
St.  Agathaff,  op.  Chner,  Sicil.  p.  106 ;  Oiros.  iL 
U.)» 

From  these  aoommts  it  is  evident  that  the  vol- 
canic action  of  Aetna  was  in  ancient,  as  it  still  con- 
tinues in  modem  times,  of  a  very  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent character,  and  that  no  dependence  can  be 
pboed  upon  those  passages,  whether  of  poets  or  prose 
writers,  which  apparently  describe  it  as  in  constant 
and  active  operation.  But  with  every  allowance  fw 
ezaggcratkKi,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ordinary 
vdcanie  phenomena  which  it  exhibited  were  more 
striking  and  oonspicnoos  in  the  age  of  Strabo  and 
Pliny  than  at  the  present  day.  The  expressions, 
however,  of  the  latter  writer,  that  its  noise  was  heard 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Sidly,  and  that  its 
ashes  were  carried  not  only  to  Tauromenium  and 
Catana,  but  to  a  dbtanoe  of  150  miles,  of  course  re- 
fer only  to  times  of  violent  eruption.  Livy  also  re- 
cords that  in  the  year  b.  c  44,  the  hot  sand  and 
ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Bh^um.  (Plin.  JI.  AT. 
ii.  108.  106,  iii.  8.  14;  Liv.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Georg.  L 
471.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  aUude  to 
the  well-known  description  of  the  eruptions  of  Aetna 
in  Virgil,  which  has  been  imitated  both  by  Silios 
Italicus  and  Claudian.  (Vlrg.  Aen.  iii.  570 — ^577; 
SiL  ItaL  xiv.  58 — 69;  Claudum  <fe  JityH.  Proterp. 
i.  161.) 

The  general  appearance  of  the  mountaia  is  well 
described  by  Strabo,  who  teUs  us  that  the  upper 
parts  were  bare  and  covered  with  ashes,  but  with 
snow  in  the  winter,  while  the  lower  slopes  were 
clothed  with  forests,  and  with  planted  grounds,  the 
volcanic  ashes,  which  were  at  first  so  destructive, 
ultimately  }»roducing  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain,  as  described  to  him  by  those  who 
had  lately  ascended  it,  was  a  level  plain  of  about  20 
stadia  in  drcumforenoe,  surrounded  by  a  brow  or 
ridge  like  a  wall  In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  which 
ccnudsted  of  deep  and  hot  sand,  rose  a  small  hillock 
of  similar  aspect,  over  which  hung  a  cloud  of  smoke 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  200  feet.  He,  however, 
justly  adds,  that  these  appearances  were  subject  to 
constant  variations,  and  that  there  was  sometimes 

*  For  the  more  recent  history  of  the  mountain 
and  its  eru]itions,  see  Ferrara,  J/escrkione  deUEtna^ 
Pftlemio,  1818;  and  Daub^ny  on  Volcanoes,  2d 
edit.  jip.  283 — ^290. 
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only  one  crater,  80ir.etimes  more.  (Strab.  vi  pp.  269, 
273,  274.)  It  is  evident  fix>m  this  acuount  that 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  in  his  time  a  com- 
mon enterprize.  Lucilios  also  speaks  of  it  as  not 
unusual  for  people  to  ascend  to  the  very  edge  of  tlio 
crater,  and  oiSer  incense  to  the  tutelary  gods  of  the 
mountain  (Lucil.  AetnOj  336;  see  also  Seneca,  Ep, 
79),  and  we  are  told  that  the  emperor  Hadrian,  when 
he  viiiited  Sicily,  made  the  ascent  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  sun  rise  from  thence.  (Spart.  Hadr,  13.) 
It  is  therefore  a  strange  mistake  in  Claudian  (de 
BapL  ProMerp.  i.  158)  to  represmt  the  sununit  as 
inaccessible.  At  a  distance  of  less  than  1400  feet 
irom  the  highest  pmnt  are  some  remains  of  a  brick 
building,  clearly  of  Boman  work,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Torre  del  Filotofo,  fnxn.  a  vul- 
gar tradition  connecting  it  with  Empedodes:  this 
has  been  supposed,  with  far  more  plausibility,  to  de- 
rive its  origin  from  the  visit  of  Hadrian.  (Smyths 
l^dbfy  p.  149 ;  Ferrara,  Descru,  delT  Etna,  p.  28.) 

Many  ancient  writers  describe  the  upper  part  of 
Aetna  as  clothed  with  perpetual  snow.  Pindw  calls 
it  "  the  nurse  of  the  keen  snow  all  the  year  l(mg  " 
(^Pyth.  i.  36),  and  the  apparent  contradiction  of  its 
perpetual  fires  and  everlasting  snows  is  a  fovourite 
subject  of  declamation  with  the  rhetorical  poets  and 
prose  writers  of  a  later  period.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 
69;  Claudian.(fei2(^.iVos;L164;  Solin.5.§9.) 
Strabo  and  Pliny  more  reasonably  state  that  it  was 
covered  with  snow  in  tke  winter;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  its  condition  in  early  ages 
differed  firom  its  present  state  in  this  respect.  The 
highest  parts  of  fhe  moontain  are  still  covered  with 
snow  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  oc- 
casionally patches  of  it  will  lie  in  hollows  and  rifts 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  forests  which 
clothe  the  middle  regions  of  the  mountain  are  alluded 
to  by  many  writers  (Strab.  vi.  p.  273;  Claud.  £e. 
159);  and  Diodoms  tells  us  that  IXonysias  of  Syra- 
cuse deri\*ed  from  thence  great  part  of  the  materials 
for  the  oonstiniction  of  his  fleet  in  b.  c.  399.  (Diod. 
xiv.  42.) 

It  was  natural  that  speculations  should  early  be 
directed  to  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Aetna.  A  mythological  fable,  adopted 
by  almost  all  the  poets  frt>m  Pindar  downwards,  as- 
cribed them  to  the  struggle  of  the  giant  Tjjkoms  (or 
Enceladus  according  to  others),  who  had  been  buried 
under  the  lofly  pile  by  Zeus  after  the  defeat  of  the 
giants.  (Pind.  Pjfth,  i.  35 ;  Aesch.  Prom.  365 ;  Virg. 
Aen.  iiL  578;  Ovid.Met.  v.  346;  Claud.  Ic.  152; 
LudL  AeinOy  41 — 71.)  Others  assigned  it  as  the 
workshop  of  Vulcan,  though  this  was  placed  l^"  the 
more  ordinaiy  tradition  in  ii»  Aeolian  i^ands.  Later 
and  more  phUosophical  writers  ascribed  the  eruptions 
to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  pent  up  in  subterranean 
caverns,  abounding  with  sulphur  and  other  inflam- 
mable substances;  while  others  conoeived  them  to 
originate  from  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  sea 
upon  the  same  materials.  Both  these  theories  are 
discussed  and  developed  by  Lucretius,  but  at  much 
greater  length  by  the  author  of  a  separate  poem  en- 
titled "  Aetna,"  which  was  for  a  long  time  ascribed 
to  Cornelius  Severus,  but  has  been  attributed  by  its 
more  recent  editors,  Wemsdorf  and  Jacob,  to  tho 
younger  Ludlius,  the  friend  and  contemporary  at 
Seneca.f  It  contains  some  powerful  passages,  but 
is  disfigured  by  obscurity,  and  adds  little  to  oar 

f  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  question,  see  ib« 
Biogr.  Diet,  art  Lucilnu  Junior. 
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loicnrkdge  of  the  history  or  phenomena  of  the  moun- 
tain. (Locret.  tI.  640 — 703;  Lndl.  AeiiM,  92,  et 
■eq.;  Jnstm,  rr.  1 ;  Seneca,  Epiat.  79 ;  Chiudian,  /.  e. 
169-— 176.)  The  connection  of  these  yolcanic  pbe* 
nomena  with  the  earthquakes  by  which  the  island 
was  fireijoently  agitated,  was  too  obrions  to  escape 
notioe,  and  waa  indeed  usplied  in  the  popular  tra- 
ditkn.  Some  writvs  also  asserted  that  there  was  a 
snbtenanean  commnnication  between  Aetna  and  the 
A«inK*«  isbnds,  and  that  the  empdons  of  the  former 
were  obaened  to  alternate  with  those  of  Hiera  and 
Akrongyle.  (Diod.  v.  7.) 

The  name  of  Aetna  was  evidently  derived  fitm  its 
fiery  character,  and  has  the  same  root  as  ad0w,  to 
bom.  But  in  later  times  a  mythological  origin  was 
fiHind  lor  it,  and  the  mountain  was  supposed  to  have 
recdved  its  name  from  a  nymph,  Aetna,  the  daughter 
vg  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Brareos.  (Schol.  ad  Theocr.  Id.  i.  65.)  The  moun- 
tain itedf  is  spoken  of  by  Pindar  {Pyth,  i.  57)  as 
eonaeocBted  to  Zeus;  but  at  a  later  period  Solinus 
calls  it  sacred  to  Vulcan;  and  we  learn  that  there 
existed  oo  it  a  temple  of  that  deity.  This  was  not, 
however,  aa  suppoeed  by  some  writers,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  ihe  mountain,  but  in  the  middle  or  forest 
rpgion,  as  we  ate  told  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
fjtrre  of  sacred  trees.  (Solin.  5.  §  9 ;  Aelian,  H.  A. 
xL  3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AETOXIA  (A{r«Aia :  Eth.  AlrwXdt,  Aetolus),  a 
district  of  Greece,  the  boundaries  of  which  varied 
at  different  periods.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  river  Achelous,  on  the  N.  by  the 
mountainous  country  inhabited  by  the  Athamanes, 
Dolopes,  and  Dryopes,  on  the  NE.  by  Doris  and 
Mails,  on  the  S£.  by  Locris,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
entrance  to  tlie  Corinthian  gulf.  It  contained  about 
1165  square  miles.  It  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts, called  Old  Aetolia  (^  i^x"^^^  A/rvX/a),  and 
Aetolia  Epictetus  (^  i$riirrrfT09\  or  the  Acquired. 
The  former  extended  along  the  coast  fit)m  the 
Achelous  to  the  Evenus,  and  inland  as  far  as  Ther- 
nium,  opposite  the  Acaraanian  town  of  Stratus :  the 
liUer  indoded  the  northern  and  more  mountainous 
port  of  the  province,  and  also  the  country  on  the 
cbsat  between  the  Evenus  and  Locris.  When  this 
division  was  introduced  is  unknown;  but  it  cannot 
have  been  founded  upon  conquest,  for  the  inland 
Aetolians  were  never  subdued.  The  country  between 
the  Aehekios  and  the  Evenus  appears  in  tradition 
as  the  original  abode  of  the  Aetolians;  and  the 
term  Epictetus  probably  only  indicates  the  subse- 
quent extension  of  their  name  to  the  remainder  of 
the  ooontiy.  Strabo  makes  the  promontory  An- 
tlrrhium  the  boundary  between  Aetolia  and  Locris, 
but  some  of  the  towns  between  this  promontory  and 
the  Evenus  beknged  originally  to  ^e  Ozolian  Lo- 
criana.     (StnO).  pp.  336,  450,  459.) 

The  coontiy  on  the  coast  between  the  Achelous 
ai^  the  Evenus  is  a  fertile  plain,  called  Parache- 
krftis  (Uapax^^tMTuy^  after  the  former  river.  This 
plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills 
called  Aracynthus,  n(«th  of  which  and  of  the  lakes 
Hyria  and  TrichonLi  there  again  opens  out  another 
exteoave  plain  opposite  the  town  of  Stratus.  These 
are  the  only  two  plains  in  Aetolia  of  any  extent. 
The  remainder  of  Uie  country  b  traversed  in  every 
directioa  by  rugged  mountains,  covered  with  forests, 
and  full  of  dangerous  ravines.  These  mountains 
are  a  south- westerly  continuation  of  Mt.  Pindiu,  and 
bare  never  been  crossed  by  any  road,  either  in  tuicieut 
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or  modem  times.  The  following  mountains  an 
mentioned  by  special  names  by  the  ancient  writers  : 
—  I.Ttmfhrertus  (Tv^^p^ffTor),  on  the  northern 
fiY)ntaer,  was  a  southerly  continuation  of  Mt.  Pindus, 
and  more  properly  belongs  to  Dryopis.  [DRYonB.] 
2.  BoMi  (B«*^0*  <^  ^he  north-eastern  frontier,  was 
the  most  westerly  part  of  Mt.  Oeta,  inhidnted  by  the 
Bomicnses.  In  it  were  the  sources  of  the  Evenus. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  451;  Thuc.  iii.  96;  Staph.  B.  s.  v. 
B»fuii.)  3.  CoRAX  (K^pci{),  also  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  was  a  south-westerly  continuation 
of  Oeta,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  the  greatest 
mountain  in  Aetolia.  There  was  a  pass  through  it 
leading  to  Tliermopylae,  which  the  consul  Acilius 
Glabrio  crossed  with  great  dilficulty  and  the  loss  ai 
namj  beasts  of  burthen  in  his  passage,  when  he 
marched  from  Thennopylae  to  2^aupactus  in  b.  c. 
191.  Leake  renArks  that  the  route  of  Glabrio  was 
probably  by  the  vale  of  the  VittriUa  mto  that  of 
the  Kokkino,  over  the  ridges  which  connect  VeUtkht 
with  Vardhmi^  but  very  near  the  latter  mountain, 
which  is  thus  identified  with  Conx.  Corax  is  de- 
scribed on  that  occasion  by  Livy  as  a  very  high 
mountain,  lying  between  Callipolis  and  Nanpactna. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  450;  Liv.  xxxvi.  30;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greecey  vol.  IL  p.  624.)  4.  Ta- 
PHiASSiTS  (Taptaira6s:  KalH-^hala)^  a  southerly 
continuation  of  Corax,  extended  down  to  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  where  it  terminated  in  a  lofry  moun- 
tain near  the  town  of  Macynia.  In  this  mountain 
Nessus  and  the  other  Centaurs  were  sud  to  have 
been  buried,  and  from  their  corpses  arose  the  stinking 
waters  which  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  from  which 
the  western  Locrians  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Ozoke,  or  the  Stinking.  Modem  travellers 
have  found  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Taphiassus  a  number 
of  springs  of  fetid  water.  Taphiassus  derives  its 
modem  name  of  KaH-8kala,  or  '*  Bad-ladder,'*  from 
the  dangerous  road,  which  runs  along  the  face  of  a 
preciptons  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  half  way  up 
the  mountun.  (Strab.  pp.  427,  451,  460;  Antig. 
Caryst.  129;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill; 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greecey  vol.  i.  p.  135;  Gell,  Itiner, 
p.  292.)  5.  CiL,VLCi9  ur  Chalceia  (XcUicif  Ij 
XoKxia:  Vardsgova)^  an  offshoot  of  Ta|^iassus, 
running  down  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  and  Taphiassus.  At  its  foot 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Taphiassus  and 
Chalcis  are  the  andent  names  of  the  two  great 
mountains  running  close  down  to  the  sca-coaat,  a 
little  west  of  the  promontory  Anturhium,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  some  low  ground.  Each 
of  these  mountains  rises  from  the  sea  in  one  dark 
gloomy  mass.  (Strab.  pp.  451,  460;  Horn.  71  ii. 
640;  Leake,  21c.;  Mure,  vol.  L  p.  171.)  6.  Ara- 
CTMTHUS  {'ApdtcvyBos:  Zygos)^  a  range  of  moun- 
tains running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the 
Achelous  to  the  Evenus,  and  bcparating  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea  from  the  upper  plain 
above  the  kikes  Hyria  and  Trichonis.  (Strab.  x. 
p.  450.)  [Aracynthus.]  7.  Panaetolium 
(Vifena),  a  mountain  NE.  rf  Thermum,  in  which 
city  the  Aetolians  held  the  meetings  of  thdr  league. 
(Plin.  iv.  2;   Pol.  v.  8;  Leake,  vol.  i.    p.  131.) 

8.  Myenus  (rh  $pos  Ml^voy,  Plut.  de  Fluviuj 
p.  44),  between  the  rivers  Evenus  and  Hylaethus. 

9.  Macynium,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (/.  c), 
mu»t,  from  its  name,  have  been  near  the  town  of 
Macynia  on  the  coast,  and  consequently  a  part  of 
Mt.  Taphiassus.  10.  Curium  {Kov\nov)y  a  monn- 
tsiiu  between  Pleuroii  and  lake  Trichonis,  fn>m  wlikJi 
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the  Cnretes  were  said  to  have  derived  their  name. 
It  is  a  branch  of  Aracjnthus.     (Strab.  x.  p.  451.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  of  Aett^  were  the  Acheloos 
and  the  Evenus,  which  flowed  in  the  lower  part  cf 
their  course  nearly  jKuraliel  to  one  another.  [Ache- 
LOUS:  EvBNUS.]  There  were  no  other  rivers  in  the 
oonntrj  worthj  cf  mention,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Campjlus  and  CymthoSi  both  of  which  were  tribo- 
taries  of  the  Acheloos.     [Achelocs.] 

There  were  several  lakes  in  the  two  great  plains 
ti  Aetolia.  The  apper  plain,  N.  of  Mt.  Aracjnthus, 
contained  two  large  lakes,  which  communicated  with 
each  other.  The  eastern  and  the  larger  of  the  two 
was  called  Trichoma  (Tpixwt',  PoL  v.  7,  xL  4 :  LaJae 
ofApohmroy,  the  western  was  named  Hjria  (^Lfdke 
ij/*  Zyffos);  and  from  the  latter  issued  the  river 
Cjathus,  which  flowed  into  the  Achelons  near  the 
town  of  CoDope,  afterwards  Arsinoe  (Ath.  x.  p.  424). 
This  lake,  named  Hyrie  hj  Chid  (^MeL  vii.  37 1 ,  seq.) 
is  called  Hydra  (*T9pa)  in  the  common  text  of  Strabo, 
from  whom  we  leam  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Lysimachia  (Awrtfiax^a)  from  a  town  of  that  name 
upon  its  southern  shore.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  Its  proper 
name  appears  to  have  been  Hyria,  which  might  easily 
be  changed  into  Hydra.  (MiiUer,  DorkmSj  vol.  it 
p.  481.)  This  lake  is  also  named  Gonope  by  Anto- 
ninus Liberalis  (Met,  12).  The  mountam  Aracynthns 
runs  down  towards  the  shores  of  both  lakes,  and  near 
the  lake  Hyrie  there  is  a  ravine,  which  Ovid  (£.  c.) 
caUs  the  "  Gycoeia  Tempe,"  because  Cycnus  was 
said  to  have  been  here  changed  into  a  swan  by  Apollo. 
The  principal  sources  which  form  both  the  hikes  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain  overhanging  the 
eastern,  or  lake  Txichonis;  a  current  flows  frran  £. 
to  W.  through  the  two  lakes;  and  the  river  of 
Cyathus  b  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the 
same  stream  (Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  154).  In  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  there  were  several  smaller  lakes  or 
lagoons.  Of  these  Strabo  (pp.  459,  460)  mentions 
three.  1.  Gynia  (KvWa),  which  was  60  stadia  long 
and  20  broad,  and  communicated  with  the  sea.  2. 
Uria  (pvpia)f  which  was  much  smaller  than  the 
preceding  and  half  a  stadium  from  the  sea.  3.  A 
huge  lake  near  Galydon,  belonging  to  the  Romans  of 
Patrae:  this  lake,  according  to  Strabo,  abounded  in 
fish  (et^^of),  and  the  gastzonomio  poet  Arcbestratus 
said  that  it  was  celebrated  for  the  labrax  (A.d[Spci|), 
a  ravenous  kind  of  fish.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  311,  a.) 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  these  lakes,  as 
the  coast  has  undergone  numerous  changes;  but 
Leake  supposes  that  the  lagoon  of  AnatoUho  was 
Cynia,  that  of  Meacionghi  Una,  and  that  of  Bohhori 
the  kke  of  Galydon.  The  last  of  these  lakes  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lake  Onthis  ('Oi^^s),  whidi 
Nicander  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Nicaad,  Ther.  214)  spedcs 
of  in  connection  with  Naupactus.  (Leake,  voL  iiL 
p^  573,  &c.) 

In  the  two  great  phuns  of  Aetolia  excellent  com 
was  grown,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  produced 
good  wine  and  oil.  These  plains  also  afforded  abun- 
dance of  pasture  for  horses;  and  the  Aetolian  honses 
were  reckoned  only  second  to  those  of  Thessaly.  In 
the  mountains  there  were  many  wild  beasts,  among 
which  we  find  mention  of  boars  and  even  of  lions, 
for  Herodotus  gives  the  Thracian  Nestus  and  the 
Achelous  as  the  limits  within  which  lions  were  found 
in  Europe.     (Herod,  v.  126.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Aetolia  are  said  to 
have  been  Guretes,  who  according  to  some  accounts 
hail  come  from  Euboea.  (Strab.  x.  p.  465.)  They 
inhabited  the  plains  between  the  Adielous  and  the 
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Evenus,  and  the  country  received  in  consequence  the 
name  of  Guretis.  Bcbides  them  we  also  find  mention 
of  the  Leleges  and  the  Hyantes,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  driven  out  of  Boeotia.     (Strab.  pp.  322, 
464.)    These  three  peoples  probably  belonged  to  the 
great  Pelasgic  laoe,  and  were  at  all  events  not  Hel- 
lenes.    The  first  great  Hellenic  settlement  in  the 
oountiy  is  said  to  huive  been  that  of  the  Epeans,  led 
by  Aetolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  who  crossed  over 
fn»n  Elis  in  Pdoponnesus,  subdued  the  Guretes,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  country  and  the  people,  six 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.    Aetolus  fouiided 
the  town  of  Galydon,  whidi  he  called  after  his  son, 
and  which  became  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  The 
Guretes  continued  to  reside  at  their  ancient  capital 
Pleuron  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Gurium,  and  for  a  l<wig 
time  carried  on  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Galydtm. 
Subsequently  the  Guretes  were  dnren  out  of  Pleurnn, 
and  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  into  Acamar-ia. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trepan  war  Pleuron  as  well  as 
Galydon  were  governed  by  the  Aetolian  chief  Thoas. 
(Pans.  V.  1.  §  8;  Hom.  //.  ix.  529,  seq.;  Strab. 
p.  463.)     Since  Pleuron  appeara  in  the  later  period 
of  the  heroic  age  as  an  Aetolian  dty,  it  is  represented 
as  such  from  the  b^;inning  in  some  legends.    Hence 
Pleuron,  like  Galydon,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a  son  of  Aetolus  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  7);  and 
at  the  very  time  that  some  legends  represent  it  as 
the  capital  of  the  Guretes,  and  engaged  in  war  with 
Oeneus,  king  of  Galydon,  othera  relate  that  it  was 
govemexl  by  his  own  brother  Thestius.    Aetolia  was 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  on  account  of 
the  hunt  of  the  Galydonian  hour,  and  the  explmts  of 
Tydeus,  Mdeager  and  the  other  heroes  of  Galydon 
and  Pleuron.     The  Aetolians  also  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war  under  the  command  of  Thoas;  they  canae 
in  40  ships  from  Pleuron,  Galydon,  Olenus,  Pylene 
and  Ghalds  (Hom.  IL  ii.  638).     Sxty  yeara  after 
the  Trojan  war  some  Aeolians,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Thessaly  along  with  the  Boeotians,  migrated 
into  Aetulia,  and  settled  in  the  countiy  around  Pleurm 
and  Galydon,  which  was  hence  called  Aeolis  after 
them.     (Strab.  p.  464;  Thuc  ill.  102.)     Ephoras 
(ap.  Strab.  p.  465)  however  pLioes  this  migration  at 
the  Aeolians  much  earlier,  for  he  relates  **  that  the 
Aeolians  once  invaded  the  district  of  Pleuron,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Guretes  ai^  called  Guretis, 
and  expelled  this  people."    Twenty  years  aflerwards 
occurred  the  great  Dorian  invasion  of  Peloponnesoa 
under  the  command  of  the  descendants  of  Heracles. 
The  Aetolian  diief  Oxylus  tock  part  in  this  invasian, 
and  conducted  the  Dorians  across  the  Gorinthian 
gulf.    In  return  for  his  services  he  received  Elis 
upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 

From  this  time  tOl  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  we  know  nothing  of  the  history 
of  the  Aetdians.  Notwithstanding  their  fiune  in 
the  heroic  age,  they  appear  at  the  time  of  the 
Pdoponnesian  war  as  one  of  the  most  undvilized  of 
the  Grecian  tribes;  and  Thucydides  (L  5)  mentions 
them,  together  with  thdr  ndghbours  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  and  Acamanians,  as  retaining  all  the 
habits  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  age.  At  this  poiod 
there  were  three  main  dividons  of  the  Aetohaiis, 
the  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  Eurytfines.  The 
last,  who  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  three, 
spoke  a  language  which  was  unintelligible,  and  were 
in  the  halnt  of  eating  raw  meat.  (Thuc  iiL  102.) 
Thucydides,  however,  does  not  call  them  Bdptfapoi ; 
and  notwithstanding  their  low  culture  and  uncivilized 
habits,  the  Aetolians  ranked  as  Hellenes,  partly, 
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It  appnn,  on  account  of  their  Idgeiodtaj  renown, 
lod  putlj  on  aooonni  of  their  acknowledged  oon- 
oection  with  tha  Eleans  in  Peloponnesus.  Each  of 
these  three  diTiaions  was  subdivided  into  several 
village  tribes.  Their  villages  were  unfortified,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  lived  bjplunder.  Their  tribes 
apfiear  to  have  been  independent  of  each  other,  and 
It  was  onlj  in  drcoxnstances  of  common  danger 
that  thej  acted  in  concert  The  inhabitants  of  the 
iiiJand  mountains  were  brave,  active,  and  invin- 
cible. Thej  were  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the 
jarehn,  for  which  thej  are  celebrated  by  Euripides. 
{Pkoemsg.  139,  140;  oomp.  Thuc  iii.  97.) 

The  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  Eurytanes,  in- 
habited oakj  the  central  districts  of  AetoliA,  and 
did  not  occupy  any  part  of  the  plain  between  the 
Evenos  and  the  Achelous,  which  was  the  abode  of 
the  more  civilized  pert  of  the  nation,  who  bore  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Aetolians.  The  Apodoti 
('At^Sb^oi,  Time.  iii.  94;  *Av^oroi,  Pol.  xvii.  5) 
tnhalMted  the  mountains  above  Nanpactus,  on  the 
bovders  of  Locris.  They  are  said  by  Polybius  not 
to  have  been  Hellenes.  (Comp.  Iav,  xxxii  34.) 
North  of  theM  dwelt  the  Ophionenses  or  Ophienses 
COfHorrir,  Thuc.  /.  <^;  *Ofu7f,  Strab.  pp.  451, 465), 
and  to  them  belonged  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Bomi- 
enses  (B«^^t,  Thuc.  iii.  96;  Strab.  p.  451;  Staph. 
Bjz.  s.9.Bmtioi)and  Calliense8(KaAAi^ff,Thuc.  2.C.), 
both  of  which  inhabited  the  ridge  of  Cieta  mnning 
down  towards  the  Malic  gulf:  the  fonner  are  jdaced 
by  Stnbo  (£.  e:)  at  the  sources  of  the  Evenos,  and 
the  position  of  the  latter  is  fixed  by  that  of  their 
capital  town  CallinuL  [CALum.]  The  Eniy- 
tanes  {EvpurwfSf  Thuc.  iii.  94,  et  alii)  dwelt 
north  of  the  Ophionenses,  as  far,  apparently,  as  Mt. 
Tymphnstus,  at  the  fi)ot  of  which  was  the  town 
Oechialia,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  place  belong- 
ing to  this  people.  They  are  said  to  have  possessed 
an  orade  of  Odvsseus.  (Strab.  pp.  446,  451,  465; 
Schcd.  ad  L^copkr.  799.) 

The  Agraei,  who  inhabited  the  north-west  comer 
of  Aetolia,  boniering  upon  Ambracia,  were  not  a 
division  of  the  Aetoliim  nation,  but  a  separate  people, 
governed  at  the  time  of  the  Pebpannestan  war  by  a 
king  of  their  own,  and  only  united  to  Aetolia  at  a 
later  period.  The  Aperanti,  who  lived  in  the  same 
district,  ^ypear  to  have  been  a  subdivision  of  the 
AgraeL  [Aoraei;  APXRAim.]  Pliny(iv.  3)  men- 
tions various  other  peoples  as  belonging  to  Aetolia, 
such  as  the  Athamanes,  Tymphaei,  Dolopes,  &c.; 
hot  this  statement  is  only  true  of  the  later  period 
of  the  AetoHan  League,  when  the  Aetolians  had  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  most  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Epims  and  Thessaly. 

At  the  eommencement  of  the  PdqKmnesian  war 
the  AetiJians  had  formed  no  alliance  either  with 
Sparta  or  Athens,  and  con^uently  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Thucydidn  (ii.  9)  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  allied  forces  of  the  two  natiMis.  It  waa  the 
unprovdced  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  455), 
which  led  them  to  espouse  the  Lacedaemonian  side. 
In  this  year  the  MesiBenians,  who  had  been  settled 
at  Nanpactus  by  tl^  Athenians,  and  who  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  inroads  of  the  Aetolians, 
pemiAded  the  Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  to 
march  into  the  interior  of  Aetolia,  with  the  hope  of 
conqnering  the  three  great  tribes  of  the  Apodoti, 
OphioDenses,  and  Enrytanes,  since  if  they  were 
vMmA  the  Athenians  would  became  masten  of 
Uk  whole  coootry  between  the  Ambracian  gulf  and 
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FlUTUUuna.  Having  collected  a  considerablB  fbite, 
Demosthenes  set  out  from  Nanpactus;  but  the  ex- 
pedition proved  a  complete  failure.  After  advancing 
a  few  iniles  into  the  interior,  he  was  attacked  at 
Aegitium  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Aetolians,  who 
had  occupied  the  adjacent  hills.  The  rugged  nature 
of  the  ground  prevented  the  Athenian  hoplites  from 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  their  active  foe ;  De- 
mosthenes had  with  him  only  a  small  number  of 
light-armed  troops;  and  in  the  end  the  Athenians 
were  completdy  defeated,  and  fled  in  disorder  to  the 
coast.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Aetolians  joined  the 
Peloponnesians  under  Euxylochns  In  making  an 
attack  upon  Nanpactus,  which  Demosthenes  saved 
with  difiUculty,  by  the  help  of  the  Acamanians. 
(Thuc.  iii.  94,  &c.)  The  Aotolians  took  no  further 
part  in  the  PdopcHinesian  war;  for  those  of  the  na- 
tion who  fought  under  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  were 
only  mercenaries.  (Thuc.  vii.  57.)  From  this  time 
till  that  aH  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  we  find 
scarcely  any  mention  of  the  Aetolians.  They  h^ 
pear  to  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  their  neighboura  and  ancient  enemies,  the 
Acamanians.     [Acabnahia.] 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c 
323)  the  Aetolians  jomed  the  confederate  Greeks  ii 
what  is  usually  called  the  Lamian  war.  Thb  war 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  defeat  of  the  confe- 
derates at  Cnumon  (b.c.  322);  wherrapon  Anti- 
pater  and  Craterus,  having  fint  made  peace  with 
Athens,  invaded  Aetolia  with  a  large  army.  The 
Aetolians,  however,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  in- 
vadera,  abandoned  their  villages  in  the  phdns  and 
retired  to  their  unpregnable  mountains,  where  they 
remained  in  safety,  till  the  Macedonian  generals 
wero  obliged  to  evacuate  their  territory  in  order  to 
march  against  Perdiccas.  (Diod.  xvilL  24,  25.) 
In  the  wars  which  foUowed  between  the  different 
usurpen  of  the  Macedonian  throne,  the  alliance  of 
the  Aetolians  was  eagerly  courted  by  the  contending 
armies;  and  their  brave  and  warlike  population 
enabled  them  to  exercise  great  influence  upon  the 
politics  of  Greece.  The  prominent  part  they  took 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  firtun  Greece  (b.  c. 
279)  still  further  increased  their  reputation.  In 
the  army  which  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Thermo- 
pylae to  oppose  the  Gauls,  the  contingent  of  the 
Aetolians  was  by  far  the  hugest,  and  they  here  dis- 
tinguished themselveB  by  thdr  bravery  in  repulsing 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  but  they  eamed  their 
chief  glory  by  destroymg  the  greater  part  of  a  body 
of  40,000  Gauls,  who  had  invaded  their  country,  and 
had  taken  th9  town  of  Callium,  and  oommitted  the 
most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants.  The 
Aetolians  also  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Delphi  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  in  their  retreat  (Pans.  x.  20 — ^23.) 
To  commemorate  the  vengeance  they  had  inflicted 
upon  the  Gauls  for  the  destructian  <^  Gallium,  the 
Aetolians  dedicated  at  Delphi  a  txophy  and  a  statue 
of  an  armed  heroine,  representing  Aetolia.  Thqr 
also  dedicated  in  the  same  temple  the  statues  of  the 
generals  under  whom  they  had  fought  in  this  war. 
(Pans.  X.  18.  §  7,  x.  15.  §  2.) 

From  this  time  the  Aetolians  appear  as  one  of 
the  three  great  powen  in  Greece,  the  other  two 
being  the  Macedionians  and  Achaeans.  Like  the 
Achaeans,  the  Aetolians  were  united  in  a  confederacy 
or  league.  At  what  time  this  league  was  first 
formed  is  uncertain.  It  is  inferred  that  the  Aeto- 
lians must  have  been  united  into  some  form  of  coo- 
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fsdenu^  at  least  as  earlj  as  the  time  of  Ftufi|»,  the 
lather  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  an  hiscriptiaii 
nil  the  statne  of  Aetolos  at  Thermnm,  quoted  bj 
Ephoms  (Stiab.  jw  463:  AirwAbr  r6t^  iofMhiKaw 
AirwAoi  cpvrtpSts  ftr^fi  ip^rris  ^o'op^),  and  from 
the  cession  of  Nanpactus,  which  was  made  to  them 
bj  PhiUp.  (Strab.  p.  427:  4ffr\  9k  vw  A2rciA£r, 
♦lA^inrov  irpoffKptparros,  quoted  by  Thirlwall,  ffitt, 
o/Greecef  vol.  TiiL  pi  207.)  Bnt  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  the  league 
appears  to  have  come  into  full  activity;  and  it  was 
probably  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  Antipater 
and  Craterus,  and  the  consequent  neoessitf  of  con- 
certing measures  for  their  common  defence,  that 
brought  the  Aetolians  into  a  closer  political  associa- 
tion, llie  constitution  of  the  league  was  democra- 
tiea),  like  that  of  the  Aetolian  towns  and  tribes. 
The  great  council  of  the  nation,  called  the  Pan- 
aetolicon  (liv.  xxxi  9),  in  which  it  is  probable 
that  every  freeman  above  the  age  of  thirty  had  the 
right  of  voting,  met  every  autwnn  at  Thermum,  for 
Uie  election  of  magistrates,  general  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  all  questions  respecting  peace  and 
war  with  foreign  natbns.  There  was  also  another 
deliberative  body,  called  Apockti  ('A«^cAirroi), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  permanent 
committee.  (Pol.  xx.  1 ;  Uv.  xxxvi  28.)  The 
chief  magistrate  bore  the  title  of  Strategns  (irpttni . 
7<Jt).  He  was  elected  annually,  presided  in  the  as- 
semblies, and  had  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
war.  The  oflSoers  next  in  rank  were  the  Hipparchos 
(*Inrapxof ),  or  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
chief  Secretary  (rpcMi/iarc^),  both  of  whom  were 
Hected  annually.  (For  further  detailsi  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  see  Diei.  of  Antiq, 
art.  Aetolicttm  Foedus.^ 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece,  the 
Aetolians  began  to  extend  their  doinuiions  over  the 
neighbouring  nations.  They  still  retained  the  rude 
and  barbarous  habits  which  had  characterised  them 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  were  still  accus- 
tomed to  live  to  a  great  extent  by  robbery  and  piracy. 
Their  love  of  raphie  was  their  great  incentive  to 
war,  and  in  their  marauding  expeditions  they  spared 
neither  friends  nor  foes,  neither  things  sacred  nor 
profane.  Such  is  the  character  given  to  them  by 
Poly bi  us  (e.  g.  ii.  45,  46,  iv.  67,  ix.  38),  and  his 
account  is  confirmed  in  the  leading  outlines  by  the 
testimony  of  other  writers;  though  justice  requires 
us  to  add  that  the  enmity  of  the  Aetolians  to  the 
Aohaeans  has  prubably  led  the  historian  to  exagge- 
rate rather  than  underrate  the  vices  of  the  Aetolian 
people.  At  the  time  of  their  greatest  power,  they 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  western  Acamania,  of 
the  south  of  Epiros  and  Theasaly,  and  of  Jiocris, 
Phocis,  and  Boeotia.  They  likewise  assumed  the 
entve  control  of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  of  the 
Amphictyonic  assembly.  (Pint  Demetr.  40;  Pol 
iv.  25;  ThiHwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  210.)  Their  league 
also  embraced  several  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  island  of  Gephallenia,  and  even  cities 
in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Lysimachia  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  Cios  on  the  Propcmtis.  The 
relation  of  these  distant  places  to  the  league  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  They  could  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
oonfiadMiicy ;  and  the  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace 
probably  jonied  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
•gainst  the  attacks  of  the  Aetolian  privateers. 

Tin  Aetolians  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
in  B.  a  920,  when  their  nnprovdced  invasion  of 
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Messenia  er^aged  them  in  a  wsr  with  the  Adiawnt 
nsually  called  the  Social  War.  llie  Achaeans  were 
supported  by  the  youthful  monarch  of  Macedonia, 
Philip  v.,  who  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
Aetolians  in  b.  c.  218  by  an  unexpected  march  into 
the  interior  of  their  country,  where  he  surprised  the 
capital  dty  of  Thermnm,  in  which  all  the  wealth  and 
treasures  ofUie  Aetolian  leaden  were  deposited.  The 
whole  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Idng,  and  were 
either  carried  off  or  destroyed ;  and  before  quitting  the 
place,  Philip  set  fire  to  the  sacred  buildings,  to  reta- 
liate for  the  destruction  of  Dium  and  Dodona  by  the 
Aetolians.  (Pd.  v. 2— 9, 13, 14;  for  the  details  d^ 
Philip' s  maivh,  seeTHXRMUM.)  The  Social  warwaa 
brought  to  a  dose  by  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in 
B.C.  217.  Six  years  afterwards  (b. c.  211)  the 
Aetolians  again  declared  war  against  Philip,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  formed  an  oflfiensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  who  were  then  engaged 
m  hostUiUes  with  Philip.  The  attention  of  the 
Romans  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Italy  to  enable  them  to  affvxd  much 
assistance  to  the  Aetolians,  upon  whom,  therefbre, 
the  burden  of  the  war  chiefly  fell.  In  the  course  of 
this  war  Philip  again  took  Thermum  (PdL  xi.  4), 
and  the  Aetolians  became  so  disheartened  that  they 
concluded  peace  with  him  m  b.  c.  205.  This  peace 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  one  between 
Philip  and  the  Romans. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  200,  the  Aetolians  at  first  re- 
solved to  remain  neutral;  but  the  success  of  the 
consul  Galba  induced  them  to  change  their  determi- 
nation, and  before  the  end  of  the  first  campaign  they 
declared  war  against  Philip.  They  fought  at  the 
battle  of  CynoBcephalae  in  b.  c.  197,  when  their 
cavalry  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
day.  (Liv.  xxxiiL  7.)  The  settkoient  of  the 
affiurs  of  Greece  by  Flamininns  after  this  victory 
caused  great  disappointment  to  the  Aetolians;  and 
as  soon  as  Flamininns  returned  to  Italy,  they  invited 
Antiochus  to  invade  Greece,  and  shortly  afterwanls 
declared  war  against  the  Romans,  (b.  a  192.) 
The  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae  (b.  a  19 1) 
drove  the  monarch  back  to  Asia,  and  left  the  Aeto- 
lians exposed  to  the  fbll  vengeance  of  the  Romans. 
They  obtained  a  short  respte  by  a  truce  which  they 
solicited  from  the  Romans;  but  having  subsequently 
resumed  hostilities  on  rumours  of  some  success  oi 
Antiochus  in  Asia,  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  crossed  over  into  Greece,  and  commenced 
operations  by  laying  8i^:e  to  Ambrada  (b.  c.  189), 
which  was  then  one  cf  the  strwigest  towns  bdonging 
to  the  league.  Meantime  news  had  arrived  of  the 
total  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
and  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  purchase  peace  at  any 
price.  It  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Romans,  but 
on  terms  which  destroyed  for  ever  their  independ- 
ence, and  rendered  them  only  the  vassals  of  Rome. 
(Pol.  xxii.  15;  Liv.  xxxviii.  II.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Perseus  (b.  a  167),  the  Roman  party  in 
Aetolia,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers, 
massacred  650  of  the  leading  patriots.  All  the  sur- 
vivors, who  were  suspected  of  opposition  to  the 
Roman  policy,  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  Italy. 
It  waa  at  this  time  that  the  league  was  formally 
dissolved.  (Liv.  xlv.  28,  31 ;  Justin,  xxxiii.  PnoL 
and  2.)  Aetolia  subsequently  formed  part  of  thfS 
province  of  Achaia;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  formed  part  of  thb  province  as  it  was  at  first 
constituted.  [Achaia.]   The  inhalntants  of  se  .enl 
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ef  its  towns  were  remored  by  AugostOB  to  peopte  the 
city  of  Kioopolis,  which  he  fonnded  to  oommeinorate 
fab  TictoKy  «t  Aetimn,  b.  o.  81 ;  and  in  hu  time  the 
eoontxy  Is  described  by  Stnbo  as  utterly  worn  oot 
and  CThaiMtfid.  (Stnb.  p.  460.)  Under  the  Bo- 
mans  the  Aetolians  appear  to  have  remained  in  the 
same  mde  eooditiion  in  which  they  had  always  been. 
The  mterior  of  Aetolia  was  probably  rarely  visited  by 
the  Bomans,  for  th^  had  no  road  in  the  inland  part 
of  the  oonntiy;  and  their  only  road  was  one  leading 
fivm  the  coast  of  Acamania  across  the  Achebns, 
br  Pfeoran  and  Calydon  to  Chalcis  and  Molycreia 
on  the  Aetolian  coast.  (Comp.  BrandstXten,  Dis 
Gtaehiehtem  dea  AetoUaehen  Landttf  Volke$  und 
Bmda,  Berlin,  1844.) 

The  towns  in  Aetolia  were:  I.  In  Old  Aetolia. 
1.  In  the  kwer  pisin,  between  the  sea  and  Moont 
ArMynthns,  Caltdox,  Plbubon,  Olehus,  Pt- 
LEXK,  Cbalcis  (these  5  are  the  Aetolian  towns 
maitiooed  by  Homer),  HAucrurA,  Elaeus,  Pajs- 
A3snm  or  Phaka,  Pboscbium.  Ithobia,  Conors 
(ifterwards  ArsinoS),  Ltsdcaohia.  In  the  upper 
plain  N.  of  Mount  AnuTnthus,  Acrak,  Metapa, 

PaiipbIA,PhTTX17M,  TbIGHONIUM,  TmaTUEKSES, 

iHExmnt,  In  Aetdia  Epictetos,  on  the  sea-ooast, 
HAcnnriA,  MoL.TOREii7Mor  Moltcreia:  s  little  in 
the  interior,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  Potxdania, 
CBocTuauM,  Teichium,  Aeoitium:  further  in 
the  interior,  Caixium,  Oechalia  [see  p.65,a.],  Apb- 
RAHTiA,  AoBonvM ,  Ephyrs,  the  last  of  which  was 
a  town  of  the  AgrseL  [Aobaei.]  The  site  of 
^  following  toiwns  is  qmtb  unknown :  —  EEoptum 
CEAA^nor,  PoL  ap.  Ste^h.  B.  «.  e.);  Thorax  (ei^ 
p^t «. «.);  Phene  (**fM^  Steph.  B.  «.  e.). 
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conr  or  aetolia. 

AEXCXNE.     [Attica.] 

AFFILAE  i£th.  Afflanns),  a  town  of  Latium,  in 
the  man  extended  sense  of  the  term,  but  which  must 
probably  have  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the  Her- 
DKans.  It  is  Stan  called  4^,  and  is  sitnated  in  the 
nwrntainoas  district  S.  of  the  raltey  of  the  Amo, 
sbodt  7  ndles  fnm  StAiaeo.  We  kani  fiom  the 
tnaike  sscribed  to  Frontinus  (<b  Colon,  p.  230), 
that  its  tenitory  was  ookniied  in  Uie  time  of  the 
Graoclu,  but  it  never  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  colony, 
and  Pliny  mentians  it  only  among  the  "  oppida  "  of 
I^ttimn.  {B.  JV:  iiL  6.  §  9.)  Inscriptions,  fiiigments 
of  oofamms,  and  other  ancient  relics  are  still  visible  in 
the  modem  village  of  ^^  (Nibby,  Dmiorni  tH 
A»a,  voL  L  p.  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AFFLUTOTS  or  AEFLU'NUS  HONS  (the 
latter  fbmr  of  the  name  appears  to  be  the  more 
^meet)  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to  a 
RMontain  near  Tibor,  froniang  the  phun  of  the 
Compa^aa  and  now  cdled  Monie  S.  Angeh,  though 
mazked  on  GeO's  map  as  M<mU  AJfiamo,  The 
<^lM(fian  sqoeduct  was  carried  at  its  foot,  where  the 
nmaiss  of  it  still  visible  are  remarkable  for  the 
boldnees  and  grandeor  of  their  construction.  An 
ineriiitian  which  records  the  completion  of  some  of 
^Kse  works  has  |feserred  to  us  the  sncient  name  of 


the  mountain.    (Kibby,  Dintorm  di  JSosia,  vol.  L 
pi  25;  Fabretti,  Imcr,  p.  637.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATBICA  ('A^pur^:  At^',  Afer,  Afncus,  Afnca- 
nus),  the  name  by  which  the  quarter  of  the  world  still 
called  Africa  was  known  to  the  Bomans,  who  re- 
ceived it  fitm  the  Carthaginians,  and  apjdied  it  first 
to  that  part  of  Africa  with  which  they  became  first 
acquainted,  namely,  the  part  about  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  to  the  whole  continent.  In  the  ktter 
sense  the  Greeks  used  the  name  Libya  ('A^puc^  only 
occurring  as  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  AlVica); 
and  the  same  name  is  continually  used  by  Roman 
writers.  In  this  work  the  continent  is  treated  of 
under  Libya;  and  the  present  article  is  confined  to 
that  portion  of  N.  Africa  which  the  Bomans  called 
specifically  Africa,  or  Africa  Propria  (or  Vers),  or 
Africa  Provinda  (*A^piic^  ^  i8(»r),  and  whidb  may 
be  roughly  described  as  the  old  Carthagfaiian  terri  • 
toiy,  constituted  a  Roman  province  after  the  Third 
Punic  War  (b.  a  146\ 

The  N.  coast  of  .4/riba,  after  trending  W.  and  E. 
vrith  a  slight  rise  to  the  N.,  from  the  StraiU  oj 
Gibraltar  to  near  the  centre  ^  the  Medil/erranoa%y 
suddenly  fidls  ofi"  to  the  S.  at  (7.  Baa  (Mereurii  Pr.) 
in  ZT^  4'  2(r  N.  Ut.,  and  10^  53'  35"  E.  bog.,  and 
preserves  this  general  direction  for  about  8°  ci  Uti- 
tude,  to  the  b^tom  of  the  GyHfofKhdb$^  the  an- 
cient Lesser  Syrtis;  the  three  chi^  salient  points  of 
this  E.  part  of  the  oosst,  namely,  the  promontories 
of  Clypea  (at  the  N.,  a  little  S.  of  C.  Boa)  and  Caput 
Vada  {Kapoadiah^  shout  the  middle),  and  the 
island  of  Meninz  (JsrfroA,  at  the  S.),  lying  on  the 
same  meridian.  The  country  within  this  sngle, 
formed  of  the  Isst  low  lidges  by  which  the  Atlas 
nnks  down  to  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  S.  snd  SW. 
by  the  Great  Desert,  snd  on  the  W.  extending 
about  as  for  as  9^  £.  long.,  formed,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  Africa  of  the  Bomans;  but  the  precise  limits 
of  the  country  included  under  the  name  at  difierent 
periods  can  only  be  understood  by  a  brief  historical 
soooonta 

Thst  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  which 
forms  the  &  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  W.  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  oonsistB  of  a  strip  of  habitable 
land,  hemmed  in  between  the  sea  on  tiie  N.  and  the 
Great  Desert  (Sfih&ra)  on  the  S.,  varying  greatly  in 
breadth  in  its  £.  and  W.  halves.  The  W.  part  of 
this  sea-board  has  the  great  chain  of  Ahas  inter- 
posed as  a  barrier  against  the  torrid  sands  of  the 
SShftra;  and  the  N.  slope  of  this  range,  descending 
in  a  series  of  natural  terraces  to  the  sea,  watered  by 
many  streams,  and  lying  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  K. 
temperate  sone,  forms  one  of  the  finest  regions  on 
the  surfiice  of  the  earth.  But,  at  the  great  oend  in 
the  coast  above  described  (namely,  al^ut  C.  Bon), 
the  chain  of  the  Atlas  ceases;  and,  from  the  ahoics 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  desert  comes  dose  to  the 
sea,  leavmg  only  narrow  slips  of  habitable  hmd,  till, 
at  the  bottom  of  another  great  bend  to  the  S.,  form- 
ing the  Greater  Syrtis  (^Guif  of  Sidra),  the  sand  and 
water  meet  (about  19^  E.  long.),  fomdng  a  natural 
division  between  the  2  parts  ik  N.  Africa.  £.  of 
this  point  lay  Ctrbnaiga,  the  history  dT  which  is 
totally  distinct  fiiom  that  of  the  W.  portion,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned. 

For  what  follows,  certain  land-marks  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Following  the  coast  E.  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum  (StraiU  of  GibraUar)  to  near  2^  W. 
long.,  we  reach  the  l&rgeet  river  of  N.  Africa,  the 
Malva,  Mulucha,  or  Mdochath  (TTodfy  Mvhoia  or 
Mohaiou)^  which  now  forms  the  boundary  of  Ma 
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Tijfoon  find  Alg/ier^  and  was  an  oqiuny  important 
frontier  in  ancient  times.  The  next  point  of  refer-^ 
eiice  is  a  headland  at  aboat  4^  £.  long.,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Saldae.  E.  of  this,  again,  some- 
i>'hat  beyond  6^  £.  long.,  is  anoUier  frontier  river, 
tlie  Ami*saoa  ( Wady  el  Kebir) :  further  on,  near 
8°  E.  long.,  another  riTer,  the  Rub&igatus  {Wady 
Seibous)^  at  the  month  of  which  stood  Hippo  Re- 
gius {Bonah);  and,  about  1^  further  E.,  the  ri?er 
I'uscA  ( IVadtf-ez-Zain).  The  last  great  river  of 
this  cooiit,  W.  of  the  great  turning  point  (C.  Bon), 
is  the  Baoradas  {Majerdah\  falling  into  the  sea 
just  below  C.  Farina,  the  W.  headland  (as  C.  Bon 
is  the  eastern)  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Tunis,  near  the 
centre  of  which  a  rocky  promontory  marks  the  site  of 
Carthage.  Lastly,  let  us  note  the  bottom  of  the 
great  gulf  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  £.  coast  already  noticed,  with  the 
neighbouring  great  salt- lake  of  AlSibhih,  the  an- 
cient Palus  Tritonis,  between  33°  and  34°  N.  lat.; 
N.  and  NW.  of  which  the  country  ia  for  the  most 
part  desert,  as  far  as  the  SE.  slopes  of  the  Atlas 
cliain.  The  country  immediately  around  the  lake 
itself  forms  the  E.-most  of  a  series  of  oases,  which 
stretch  fipom  E.  to  W.  along  the  S.  foot  of  the  Atlas 
chain,  and  along  the  N.  margin  of  the  Sshftra,  and 
thus  mark  out  a  natural  S.  frontier  for  this  portion 
of  N.  Africa. 

In  the  earliest  times  recorded,  &e  whole  N.  coast 
of  the  continent  W.  of  Egypt  was  peopled  by  various 
tribes  of  the  great  Libyan  race,  who  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Ethiopian  or  negro  races 
of  the  interior.  S.  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  and  <m  the 
N.  limits  of  the  Ssh&ra,  dwdt  the  Gastuli  and 
GARAMAirrBS,  and  S.  of  these,  beyond  the  desert, 
the  proper  Ethiopians  or  negroes.  The  Libyans 
were  of  the  Caucasian  fieunily  of  mankind,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  nomade  habits.  At  periods  so  early 
as  to  be  still  mythical  to  the  Greeks^  colonists  from 
the  W.  coasts  of  Asia  settled  on  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  especially  on  the  part  now  treated  of.  Sallnst 
has  preserved  a  curious  tradition  respecting  the  ear> 
liest  Asiatic  colonists,  to  which  a  bare  reference  is 
enough  {Jugitrth.  18).  The  chief  colonies  were 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  such  as  Hippo  Zabytus, 
Utica,  Tunes,  Hadrumetum,  Leftis,  and  above 
all,  though  one  of  the  latest,  Carthaoo.  In  these 
settlements,  the  Phoenicians  established  themselves 
as  traders  rather  than  conquerors;  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  about  bringing  the 
native  peoples  into  subjection,  except  so  far  as  waa 
needful  for  their  own  security.  Carthage,  which 
was  built  on  the  most  commanding  position  on  the 
whole  coast,  gradually  surpassed  all  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  and  brought  them,  as  allies,  if  not  as 
subjects,  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  She  also 
founded  colonies  of  her  own  along  the  whole  coast, 
from  the  Straits  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
The  question  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion  belongs  to  another  article  [Car- 
thago] ;  but  it  b  necessary  here  to  advert  briefly 
to  its  condition  when  the  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  At  that  time  the  proper 
territory  of  Carthage  wss  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits  around  the  dty  itself.  The  sea-coast  W.  and 
S.  of  C.  Bon,  as  fiir  as  the  river  Rubricatus  and 
Hippo  Regius  on  tlie  W.  and  a  point  N.  of  Hadni- 
mctum  (about  36°  N.  lat.)  on  tlie  S.,  and  the  parts 
inland  along  the  river  Bagradas,  and  between  it  and 
the  sea,  appear  to  have  formed  the  original  territory 
of  Carthage,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  region  after- 
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wards  kxMwn  as  Zeugitana,  but  reaching  further 
along  the  W.  coast,  and  not  so  far  inland  on  the  SW. 
This,  or  even  ^ess,  was  the  extent  of  oonntry  at  first 
indnided  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  ctf  Africa, 
and  to  this  very  day  it  bears  the  same  name,  Frikiah 
or  AfrHxah.,  It  is  remarkable  that,  neither  in  the 
wars  of  Agathocles  nor  of  the  Romans  with  Carthage 
in  Africa,  does  any  mention  occur  of  military  operas 
tions  out  of  this  limited  district.  But  still,  before 
the  wars  with  Rome,  the  territory  of  Carthage  had 
received  some  accession.  On  the  E.  coast,  S.  of 
36°  N.  lat.,  flourishing  maritime  cities  had  been 
established,  some  —  as  Leptis  and  Hadrumetum  — 
even  before  Carthage,  and  some  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. These  cities  were  backed  by  a  fertile  but 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  range  of 
mountauis,  which  formed  the  original  Btzaciux,  a 
district,  according  to  Pliny,  250  Roman  miles  in 
circuit,  and  extending  S.-waxds  as  fiur  as  Thenae, 
opposite  the  island  of  Cerdna  (in  about  34°  30^  N, 
lat.),  where  the  Lesser  Syrtis  was  considered  to  be- 
gin. This  district  had  be^  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Polybius  (iii.  23)  speaks 
of  their  anxiety  to  conceal  it  frcHn  the  knowlet^e  of 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  thdr  oommerdal  setUementa 
further  along  the  coast,  called  Emporia.  This  word, 
Emporia,  though  afterwards  used  as  the  name  of  a 
district,  denoted  at  first,  according  to  ita  proper 
meaning,  settlements  established  for  the  sake  of  com- 
meroe;  and  it  appears  to  have  included  all  the  Phoe* 
nician  and  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  whole 
coast  from  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Le^r  Syrtis  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Any  possesdon 
of  the  E.  part  of  this  region,  in  a  strictly  territorial 
sense,  would  have  been  wortiiless  from  tiie  nature  of 
the  country,  but  the  towns  were  maintained  as  cen- 
tares  of  commerce  with  the  inland  tribes,  and  as  an 
additional  security,  besides  the  desert,  against  any 
danger  from  the  Greek  states  of  Cyrenaica. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominion  in  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Punic 
Wars;  extending  over  their  own  immediato  territory 
to  about  80  miles  S.  of  the  capital,  and  along  the  £. 
coast  of  Ttmie  and  isolated  points  on  the  W.  part  of 
the  coast  of  Tripoli,  The  whole  inner  district  in 
the  central  and  SW.  parts  of  the  later  province  of 
Africa  was  m  the  possession  of  the  Libyan  tribes, 
whose  services  as  mercenaries  Carthage  could  obtain 
in  war,  but  whom  she  never  even  attempted  to  sub- 
due. These  tribes  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  under  a  general  name  whidi  describes 
their  mode  of  life  as  vrauidering  herdmoi,  NofUtSes, 
or,  in  the  Latin  form,  Nuxidae.  They  possessed 
the  country  along  the  N.  coast  as  fiu*  W.  as  the 
Straits;  but  those  of  them  that  were  settled  to  the 
W.  of  the  river  Mulucha  were  called  by  another 
name,  MaCpoi,  perhaps  from  a  greater  dadmesa  of 
complexion,  and,  after  them,  the  Romans  called  the 
country  W.  of  the  Mulucha  Maubbtaioh  while 
that  E.  of  the  Mulucha,  to  the  W.  fipontier  of  Car- 
thage, and  also  SW.  and  S.  of  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  as  fiu*  as  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  waa 
induded  under  the  general  dedgnation  of  Nuxidia. 

In  this  region,  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  two  tribes  were  far  more  powerful  than  all  the 
rest,  namely,  in  the  W.and  Luger  portian,between  the 
rivers  Mulueha  and  Ampsaga,  the  MASSAESTLn, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  Algier; 
and  £.  of  them,  fipom  the  river  Ampsaga  and  round 
the  whole  uiland  frontier  of  Carthage,  the  Masstlii, 
the  reddenoe  of  whose  chieftain,  called  by  the  Rouiana 
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hutffj  was  at  the  strong  natun]  fort  of  Cibta  {Cot- 
tanHmdi):  regular  dUfls  were,  in  their  earlier  hie- 
torj,  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  to  the 
Komidiaiis.  The  relations  of  these  tribes  to  Car- 
thsgeare  most  important,  as  a&ctang  the  boandaries 
of  Boman  Afiica. 

The  firet  chief  of  the  Massjlii  mentioned  in  hi»> 
tsxjf  Gala,  is  supposed  to  have  already  deprived  the 
Carthaginiana  of  the  important  town  of  Hippo  {Bo- 
RoA),  inasnmch  as  it  is  mentioned  with  the  epithet  of 
JUgktg  in  LiTy'fl  narratiTe  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(liv.  ladx.  3);  hot,  for  an  obvious  reason,  we  cannot 
laj  mocfa  stress  on  this  point  of  evidfance.  Much 
loare  impmtant  is  it  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  these 
farts,  the  epithet  iSij^nis  applied  to  a  city  does  prove 
that  it  bdonged,at«ome  time,  to  theNumidian  prlitoes. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  we  find  Gala  in  league 
with  the  Carthaginians  ;  bat  Uieir  cause  was  aban- 
doned in  B.G.  206  hy  his  son  MasiniMS,  wliose 
▼aiied  fortunes  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out 
in  detsiL  Defeated  again  and  again  by  the  united 
fivces  of  thio  Cartha^nians  and  of  Syphax,  chief 
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of  the 


he  retired  into  the  desertji  of 


Inner  Numidia,  that  is,  the  S£.  part,  about  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  there  miuntained  himself  till  tlie 
lending  of  Scipio  in  Africa,  B.  c.  204,  when  he 
joined  the  Romans  and  greatly  contributed  to  their 
success.  At  the  condusinn  of  Uie  war,  his  services 
wcfe  amply  rewarded.  He  was  restored  to  his 
bereditsry  donunions,  to  which  was  added  the 
greater  part  of  the  coxmtry  of  the  Massaosylii; 
bjphax  having  been  taken  pri8<»er  in  b.  c.  203, 
and  sent  to  Borne,  where  he  soon  died.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Bmnans  on  thb  occasion  displayed  quite 
ss  much  policy  as  gratitude,  and  Masinisisa's  con- 
dnct  soon  showed  that  he  knew  he  had  been  set 
as  a  thorn  iu  the  side  of  Carthage.  Under  cover 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  with  the  connivance 
of  fiome,  he  made  a  series  of  aggressionB  on  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  both  on  the  NW.  and  on  the 
SE.,  seizing  the  rich  Emporia  on  the  latter  side, 
and,  on  the  fi»iner,  the  country  W.  of  the  river 
Tosca,  snd  the  district  called  the  Great  Plain,  S£. 
of  the  Bagrsdas  around  36^  N.  lat,  where  the  name 
of  Zoma  Reffia  is  a  witness  of  Numidian  rule. 
Thus,  when  hia  constant  persecutian  at  length  pro- 
voked the  Carthaginians  to  the  act  of  resistance 
which  formed  the  ocGasi<Hi  of  the  Third  Punic  War, 
Hasinisss's  kingdom  extended  from  the  river  Malva 
to  the  frontier  of  Cyrenaica,  while  the  Carthaginians 
were  hemmed  up  in  the  narrow  NE.  comer  of 
2eagitsna  which  they  had  at  first  possessed,  and 
in  the  small  district  of  Byzacium  ;  these,  their  only 
remaining  possessions,  extending  along  the  coast 
from  ^  Tusca  to  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lesser 
^Jitia,  opposite  Cerdna. 

Now,  here  toe  have  the  origmal  limitt  of 
ti»e  Roman  province  of  Africa,  The  treaty  rf 
!*><%»  St  the  dose  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
had  assigned  to  llaMnissa  all  the  territory  which 
hk  ancestors  had  ever  possessed  ;  he  had  sno- 
oeeded  in  carrying  out  ^lis  provision  to  its  full 
extent,  if  not  beyond  it ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Thifd  Punic  War,  the  Romans  left  his  sons  their 
mturitaooe  undiminished,  Masinissa  himself  baring 
dhxl  m  the  2nd  year  of  the  war,  b.  c  148.  (Ap- 
pi^  iW  106.)  Thus,  the  Boman  prorince  of 
Africa,  which  was  constituted  in  b.  o  146,  in- 
chided  «B^  the  posse»ions  which  Carthage  had 
^  2iu«.  Sallust  {Jng.  19)  accurately  describes  the 
'^te  of  the  ca^  under  the  sacoessors  of  Masinissa : 


— "  Igitor  bello  Jugurthino  pleraque  ez  Punids 
oppida  et  finis  Cartbaginiensium,  qvoe  mwuftmis 
hahutTQiiii^  populus  Bomanus  per  magistratus  ad- 
miillstrabat  :  Gaetulorum  magna  pars  et  Numidae 
usque  ad  fluroen  Mulucham  sub  Jugurtlia  erant." 
And,  as  to  the  SE.  frontier  uf  the  Boman  province, 
we  learn  frx>m  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3)  that  it  remained  as 
under  Masinissa,  and  that  Scipio  Afncanus  marked 
out  the  boundary  line  between  the  Boman  province 
and  the  princes  (r^es)  of  Numidia,  by  a  foua 
which  reached  the  sea  at  Thenae,  thus  leaving 
the  Emporia  and  the  region  of  the  Syrtes  to  the 
latter.  Thus  the  province  of  Africa  embraced  the 
districts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzadnm,  or  the  N.  and 
£.  parts  of  the  Regency  of  TWfiw,  from  the  river 
Tusca  to  Thenae  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
It  was  constituted  by  Sdpio,  with  the  aid  of  ten 
kgixUf  or  commissiouers,  ai^inted  by  the  senate 
from  its  own  body,  as  was  usual  when  a  conquered 
country  was  reduced  to  a  province,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  (Appian. /Hm.  136;  Cic.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  ii.  19.)  Such  ruins  of  Carthage  as  remained 
were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  men  were  forbidden, 
under  a  curse,  to  dwell  upon  its  site;  the  cities 
which  had  taken  part  with  Carthage  were  devoted 
to  destruction,  and  their  land  was  partly  made  ager 
publieui  (comp.  Cic.  L  e.  22),  and  partly  assigned 
to  those  dties  which  had  sided  with  Borne,  namely, 
Utica,  Thapsus,  Leptis  Minor,  Acholla,  Usalis, 
Teudalis,  and  probably  Hadrumetum  {Lex  Thoria, 
lin.  79;  Marquardt,  Becker'e  Handbuch  d.  Rom, 
AUer^  voL  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  226).  Utica  recdved  all 
the  land  from  Hippo  Zaiytus  to  Cartilage,  and  was 
made  the  seat  of  government.  The  inhabitaiits, 
except  of  the  favoured  dties,  were  burthencd  with 
heavy  taxes,  assessed  on  persons  as  well  as  on  the 
land.  The  province  was  pUioed  under  praetorian 
government,  and  was  dirided  into  eonventutf  we 
are  not  told  how  many,  but  from  the  mention  of 
those  of  Zeugis  (Oros.  i.  2)  and  Hadrumetum  (Hirt. 
Bell  Afr.  97),  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the 
former  included  the  whde  N.  district,  Zeugis  or 
2^ugitana,  and  the  hitter  the  S.  district,  Byzadum. 

The  war  with  Jogurtha  caused  no  alteration  of 
territories;  but  the  Bomans  gained  possession  of 
some  dties  in  the  SE.  part  of  Numidia,  the  chief  of 
which  was  Leptis  Magna,  between  the  Syrtes.  (Sail. 
Jug,  77.) 

Africa  played  an  important  part  in  the  Civil  War 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Early  m  the  war,  it  was 
sdzed  for  the  senate  by  Attius  Varus,  who,  aided 
by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  defeated  and  blew  Cae- 
sar's lieutenant  Curio:  of  the  remains  of  Caesar's 
army,  some  escaped  to  Sicily,  and  some  surrendered 
to  Juba;  and  the  prorince  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party,  b.  c.  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23 — 
44.)  After  Pompey's  dea  h,  and  while  Caesar 
played  the  lover  at  Alexandria,  and  "  came,  saw, 
conquered"  in  Pont  us  (b.  c.  47),  the  Pompeians 
gathered  their  forces  for  a  final  stand  in  Africa,  under 
Q.  Metellus  Sdpio,  Afranius,  and  Petreins.  These 
leaders  were  joined  by  Cuto,  who,  having  collected 
an  army  at  Cyrene,  perfonned  a  most  difficult  march 
round  the  sliores  of  the  Syrtes,  and  undertook  th« 
defence  of  Utdca,  the  chief  dty  of  the  province :  hovi 
he  performed  the  task,  his  surname  and  the  story  oi 
his  death  have  long  borne  witnebs.  The  Pompeians 
were  supported  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  but  he 
was  kept  in  check  by  the  anny  of  Bocchus  and 
Bogud,  kings  of  Mauretania,  under  P.  Sittius,  an  ' 
adveutiirer,  who  had  token  advantage  of  the  dibcoixls 
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between  the  longs  of  MAoretada  and  Kumidia  to 
make  a  part j  of  his  own,  oompoeed  of  adteuttifen 
like  himself,  and  who  now  espoosed  the  canse  of 
Caesar.  (Appian.  B.  C,  iv.  54;  Dion  Cass.  xnr. 
8.)  Just  befcire  the  dose  of  b.  o.  47,  Caesar  Unded 
in  Afiica;  and,  after  a  Inrief  bat  critical  campaign, 
crerthrew  the  united  forees  of  the  other  party  in  the 
battle  of  Thapsns,  in  April,  46.  The  kingdom  of 
Nomidia  was  now  taken  poeseesian  of  by  Caesar,  who 
erected  it  into  a  province,  and  committed  its  goreni- 
ment  to  Sallnstias,  the  Idstorian,  as  proooosnl,  *'  in 
name,"  says  Dion  Cassias,  ^  to  govern,  bat  in  deed 
to  plunder."  (Hirt.  B.  Afr,  97;  Dion  Cass.  zliiL 
9;  Appian.  B,  C,  ii.  100.)  Henceforth  Nomidia 
became  known  by  the  name  of  New  Africa,  and  the 
former  Roman  province  as  Old  Africa.  (Appian. 
B,  C,  iv.  53 ;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.)  Bat  farther,  within 
the  pi:x>vince  of  New  Africa  itself,  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  made  a  partition,  to  reward  the  services  of  Sit- 
tias  and  of  the  kings  of  Ifaarotania;  giving  to  the 
hitter  the  W.  part  of  Namidia,  as  fiu:  £.  (probably) 
as  Saldae  (possibly  to  the  Ampsaga),  and  to  the 
former  the  territory  abont  Cirta.  (Apjnan.  B,  C. 
iv.  54.)  Very  probably  this  partition  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  leaving  his  allies,  for  the  present, 
in  possession  of  what  they  had  already  seixed,  espe- 
cially as,  in  hiB  anxiety  to  retam  to  Rome,  Caesar 
settled  the  affidis  of  Africa  in  great  haste.  (Dion, 
xliii.  14,  ri.  re  &AAa  h  rp  'A^uc^  itk  jBpax^s, 
As  iPTiw  yuiXurrOj  Karaarfyras.)  Among  tJie  exiles 
from  Africa  of  the  defeated  party,  who  had  taken 
refoge  with  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  was  a 
certain  Arabion,  whom  Appian  (iv.  54)  oaUs  a  son 
of  a  certain  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Juba.  This  man, 
after  Caesar's  murder,  retamed  to  Namidia,  expelled 
Bocchus,  and  slew  Sittius  by  stratagem.  This  story 
of  Appian's  is  confused  and  doubtful,  even  with  the 
help  of  a  few  obscure  words  in  a  letter  of  Cicero 
which  have  some  appearance  of  confirming  it  (^Ad 
AU.  XV.  17,  Arabioni  de  Sitio  nikU  iraieor;  comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22.) 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
B.  c.  43,  the  whole  of  Africa  was  asngned  to 
Octavian.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  55;  Appian.  B.  C, 
iv.  53.)  T.  Sextios,  a  former  legate  of  Julius 
Caesar,  was  governor  of  the  New  Province;  while 
Q.  Comifictus  and  D.  LaeUns  heki  Old  Africa  for 
the  8(Malled  republican  party,  and  to  them  many 
betook  themselves  who  had  escaped  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  triumvirs  at  Rome.  A  war  ensued,  the  events 
of  which  are  reUted  difierently  by  the  historians; 
but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Coniificius 
and  Laelius,  b.  a  42.  (Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv. 
36,  52 — 56;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  21.)  After  another 
and  successful  struggle  with  C.  Fango,  which  there 
is  not  space  to  relate  (see  Dion  Cass,  xlriii.  22 
— ^24;  Appian.  B.  C,  v.  12, 26,  75),  Sextios  found 
himself  obliged  to  give  up  both  the  African  pro- 
vinces to  Lepidus,  to  whom  they  had  been  assigned 
in  the  new  arrangements  made  by  the  triomviis 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  confirmed  after  the 
war  of  Perusia,  b.  c.  41.  By  the  surrender  and  re- 
tirement of  Lepidus,  both  the  African  provinces 
came  into  the  power  of  Octavian,  b.  c.  86.  In  the 
general  settlement  of  the  empire  after  the  overthrow 
of  Antony,  b.  c.  80,  Augustus  restored  to  the  young 
Juba,  son  of  Juba  I.,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia  (Dion  Cass.  Ji.  15);  but  shortly  afterwards, 
B.  c.  25,  he  resumed  the  possessioo  of  Nmnidia, 
giving  Juba  in  exchange  the  two  Mauretanias,  the 
E.  bonndaiy  of  his  king«<ftm  being  fixed  at  Saldae. 
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(Strab.  pp.  828,  831.)  [MauSbtakia.]  Thus 
the  two  provinces  of  Africa  were  finally  united  to 
the  Roman  empire,  consisting  of  Old  Africa,  or  tlw 
ancient  Carthaginian  territory,  namely,  Zeogitana 
and  Byzadum,  and  New  Africa,  or,  as  it  was  abo 
called,  Nomidia  Provinda;  the  boundaiieB  being,  on 
the  W.,  at  Saldae,  when  Africa  joined  Maaretania 
Caesariensis,  and  on  the  E.,  the  monument  of  tha 
PhUaeni,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syitls,  where 
Africa  touched  Cyrenalca.  The  boandaries  between 
Old  and  New  Africa  remained  as  befen,  namely,  oo 
Uie  N.  coast,  the  New  Province  was  divided  from 
the  Old  by  the  river  Tnsca,  and  on  the  £.  coast  by 
the  dyke  of  Scipio,  which  terminated  at  Thenae,  at 
the  N.  entrance  of  the  Syrtis  ICnor.  (Plin.  v.  4. 
s.  3.)  This  province  of  Africa  was  asogned  to  the 
senate,  and  noade  a  proconsular  province,  b.  c.  27 
(Strab.  p.  840;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  12). 

A  further  change  was  made  by  Caligula,  in  two 
particulara.  First,  as  to  the  western  boundary: 
when,  having  pat  to  death  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Juba  II.,  he  made  his  kingdom  of  Hauretania  a 
Roman  province,  he  aUo  extoided  its  boundary  east- 
wards from  Saldae  to  the  river  Ampsaga,  which  be- 
came thenoefirth  the  W.  boundary  of  Nomidia,  or 
New  Africa.  (Tac  HuL  L  11.)  But  he  also 
changed  the  govanunent  of  the  province.  Under 
Augostos  and  Tiberias,  the  one  l^on  (III*),  vdiich 
waa  deemed  sofiScient  to  protect  the  province  against 
the  barbarians  on  the  S.  fixxitier,  had  been  onder  the 
orders  of  the  procoosol;  bat  Caligola,  moved  by  fear 
of  the  power  and  popolarity  of  the  proconsol  M.  Si- 
lanos,  deprived  him  of  the  militaiy  command,  and 
placed  the  legion  onder  a  kgaituB  of  his  own.  (Tac 
Hi$L  iv.  48.)  From  the  accoant  of  Dion  Caseins, 
which  is,  however,  obviously  inexact  in  some  points, 
it  would  seem  that  Numidia  was  altogether  sepap- 
rated  fivm  Africa,  and  made  an  impmal  province 
under  the  Ugattu  CaaariM.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  20:  iral 
8(xa  T^  wvo%  ¥*lfuUf  irip^  r6  re  erpiKnmruchm 
mil  ro\n  rofuiSar  rchs  wept  ainh  vpoah-a^t,')  Ta- 
dtos  does  not  mention  this  separation,  but  rather 
points  oat  the  evil  results  of  the  divided  aothority 
of  the  proconsul  and  l^atos  in  a  way  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  had  coordinate  powers  in  tha 
same  province.  A  recent  writer  soggests  that  Na- 
midia was  always  regarded,  fiwn  the  time  of  tbo 
settlement  by  Aogustus,  as  a  province  distinct  fracn 
Old  Africa;  that  it  may  have  been  governed  by  a 
l^atus  under  the  proconsul;  and  that  the  onlv 
change  made  by  Caligula  was  the  making  the  lo- 
gatus  immediately  dependent  on  the  emperor  (Mar- 
quardt,  Beekn^s  Bom.  Alt  vol  ilL  p.  229);  and 
certainly,  in  the  Ust  given  by  Dion  Caasius  (lui.  12) 
of  the  provinces  as  constituted  by  Augustus,  Na- 
midia is  mentioned  as  well  aa  Africa.  On  the  wh<rfe, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  exact  relatioa  of  the  New 
Province  of  Africa  to  the  Old,  firam  the  time  of  Ca- 
ligula to  that  of  Diodetian,  most  be  considered  as 
somewhat  doubtful. 

The  above  historical  review  may  aid  in  removing 
the  difficulty  often  found  in  understanding  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  the  limits  of 
Africa.  Mela  (u  7;  camp.  c.  6),  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Claudias,  gives  Africa  its  widest  extent, 
from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  the  promontory  Metago- 
nites  on  the  W.  (the  same,  doobUess,  as  the  Tretum 
of  Strabo,  BaiSeba  /Zona,  i.e.  7  Capet)  to  the  Aim 
Philaenorum  on  the  £.;  while  Pliuy  (v.  4.  a.  3), 
making  Namidia  extend  from  the  Ampsaga  to  the 
Tusca,  and  Africa  from  the  Tusca  to  the  frontier  of 
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CjnaaSa^  jet  speaks  of  the  2  prorinces  in  the 
doseBt  canDectton  {NumkUae  et  A/ricae  ab  Amjpaaga 
htigitmdo  oucxz.  11  P.)f  and  seems  even  to  include 
tlum  both  under  the  name  of  Africa  (^Afrioa  a  Jhk- 
tio  Aif^p9c^  popolos  xxri.  habet).  Ptolemy  (iv.  8) 
fives  A£rica  the  same  extoit  as  Mela,  from  the 
Ampsaga  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis;  while 
he  applies  the  name  New  Numidia  (Nov/ai8^  via) 
to  a  part  of  the  ooontxy,  evidently  oarresponding 
with  the  later  Nnmidia  iS.  other  writers  (§  29),  the 
qathrt  New  being  nsed  in  contradistinctiaa  to  the 
sodeot  Nnmidia,  the  W.  and  greater  part  of  vrhich 
had  been  added  to  Maurrtania.  In  Ptolemy's  list 
of  the  prarinces  (^iiL  29),  A£nc«  and  Numidia  are 
mentiooed  together. 

In  the  3rd  oentury,  probably  under  Diocletian, 
the  whole  country,  from  the  Ampeaga  to  Cyre- 
oaica,  was  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  iVii»- 
miA'g,  Africa  Propria  or  ZeugiiauMy  Bffgacimn 
or  Bjfmema,  and  7Vt/>o/w  or  Tr^xttitana,  (SexL 
Ba£  Brw.  6.)  Numidia  no  longer  extended  S.  of 
Zeogitana  and  Byzacinm,  but  that  part  of  it  was 
sdd^  to  Byzacium;  while  its  E.  part,  on  and 
between  the  Syrtes,  formed  the  province  c^  Tripoli- 
tans.  We  are  enabled  to  draw  the  boundai)- lines 
with  tolenble  exachifsg  by  means  of  the  records  of 
the  numcroos  ecclesiastical  councils  of  Africa,  in 
which  the  several  bishopiica  have  the  names  of  thdr 
prarinces  appended  to  them.  (For  the  fullest  in- 
fonnatioD,  see  Horcelli,  Africa  Ckrirtianaf  Briziae, 
1817,  3  vols.  4to.)  Zengitana,  to  which,  in  the 
rerofattion  of  time,  the  name  of  Afiica  had  thus 
come  to  be  again  apprqxriated,  remained  a  senatorial 
profince  under  the  ProeoimU  Afrioa^  and  was 
ofttn  called  simply  Prtmmeia  Proootuularit ;  the 
rest  were  imperial  provinces,  Byzacium  and  Numidia 
being  governed  by  CcmtrnkiireMj  and  TripoUa  by  a 
Mweiet.  The  Proconsul  Africae  (who  was  the  (xdy 
Boe  in  the  W.  empue,  and  hence  was  often  called 
limply  Prooonsol)  had  under  him  two  legati  and  a 
^nsestiir,  beaideB  legati  for  special  branches  of  ad- 
ministratkin.  His  residence  was  at  the  restored  dty 
ofCarthi^  The  other  three  provinces,  as  well  as 
the  two  Ifauretanias,  were  subject  to  the  praetorian 
pncfect  of  Italy,  who  governed  them  by  his  repre- 
tentative,  the  Viearvu  Africae.  (Booking,  Notiiia 
Digmtaittm,  toL  ii  &  17,  19,  &c.)  Beferring  for 
the  remaining  details  to  the  articles  on  the  separate 
pnmnoes,  we  proceed  to  a  brief  account  of  the  later 
sadent  history  of  Africa. 

At  the  time  re&rred  to,  the  name  of  Africa,  bendes 
its  narrowest  sense,  as  properiy  belonging  to  the 
procQDSQlar  province,  and  its  widest  meamng,  as 
applied  to  the  whole  oontinettt,  was  constantly  used 
to  indnde  all  the  provinces  of  N.  Africa,  W.  of  the 
Gi«st  Syrlas,  and  the  following  events  refer,  for  the 
most  part,  to  that  extent  of  oountiy.  At  the  set- 
tlement of  the  empire  undei  Constantine,  the  African 
provbces  were  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
Boinan  worid.  The  vaUeys  of  Ifauretania  and 
Mnmida,  and  the  plains  of  Zengitana  and  Byzadum, 
bad  always  been  proverbial  for  their  fertility;  and 
the  great  dtMS  along  the  coast  had  a  flourishing 
eonuoeroe.  The  intenial  tranquillity.of  Afiica  was 
■ddom  disturbed,  the  only  fonnidable  insurrection 
being  that  under  the  two  Gordians,  which  was 
■licedily  repressed,  A.  D.  238.  The  emperors  Sep- 
tiinios  Sevvros  and  llacrinns  were  natives  of  N. 
Africa.  Amidst  the  prosperous  population  of  these 
pc^cefiil  provinces,  Christianity  had  eariy  taken  firm 
>Mti  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  history  attest  the 
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great  number  of  the  African  churches  and  l»shoprk», 
and  the  frequoicy  of  their  synods;  and  the  fervid 
spirit  of  the  Africans  displayed  itself  alike  in  the 
stead&stness  of  their  martyrs,  the  energy  of  their 
benevolenoe,  tlie  vdiemen(»  of  thdr  controvendes, 
and  the  genius  of  their  leading  writers,  as,  for  exr 
ample,  TertnUian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine. 

But  here,  as  on  the  other  frontiers  of  the  empire 
the  diminished  vitality  of  the  extremities  bore  witness 
to  the  declining  energy  of  the  heart.  That  perfoct 
snlgectiaD  of  the  native  tribes,  which  forms  such 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  modem  history  of 
Algeria,  had  already  been  disturbed;  and  we  read 
of  increased  military  forces,  insurrections  of  native 
princes,  and  incursions  of  the  Numidians,  or,  as 
they  now  came  to  be  generally  called,  the  Moors, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  3rd  century.  There  is 
not  space  to  recount  the  wan  and  troubles  in  Africa 
during  the  struggles  of  Constantine  and  his  com- 
petitors  for  the  empire;  nor  those  under  his  suc- 
cesson,  indnding  the  revolt  of  Firmus,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  count  Theododus,  under  the  1st  and 
2nd  Yalentinlan  (a.  d.  373—376),  the  usurpation 
of  Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian  II. ;  and 
the  revolt  of  the  count  Gildun,  after  the  death  of 
Theododus  the  Great,  suppressed  by  Stilicho,  A.  d. 
898.  At  the  final  partition  of  the  empire,  on  the 
death  of  Theodosius  (a.  d.  395),  the  African  pro- 
vinoes  were  assigned  to  the  W.  empire,  under 
Honorius,  whose  dnninions  met  those  of  his  brother, 
Arcadius,  at  the  Great  Syrtis. 

Under  Valentinian  III.,  the  successor  of  Honorius, 
the  African  provinces  were  lost  to  the  W.  empire. 
Boni&ce,  count  of  Africa,  who  had  successfully  de- 
fended the  frontiers  against  the  Moon,  was  recalled 
from  his  government  by  the  mtrigues  of  Aotius,  and 
on  his  resistance  an  army  was  sent  against  him  (a.  ik 
427).  In  his  despaur,  Boniface  sought  aid  from  the 
Vandals,  who  were  already  establish^  in  Spain;  and, 
in  May,  429,  Gdserich  (or  Genserich)  the  Vandal 
king,  led  an  army  of  about  50,000  Vandals,  Goths, 
and  Akns,  across  the  Struts  of  Gades  into  Maure- 
tania.  He  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Moors,  and 
apparently  favoured  by  the  Donatists,  a  sect  of 
heretics,  or  rather  schismatics,  who  had  latdy 
suffered  severe  persecution.  But,  upon  urgent  so- 
lidtations  firom  the  court  of  Bavenna,  accompanied 
by  the  discovery  of  the  intrigues  of  A6tius,  Boniface 
repented  of  his  invitation,  and  tried,  too  kite,  to 
repair  his  error.  He  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Hippo  Begins;  the  only  other  dties  left  to  the 
Bomans  being  Carthage  and  Cirta.  The  Vandals 
overran  the  whole  country  from  the  Straits  to  the 
Syrtes  ;  and  those  fertUe  provinces  were  utterly 
laid  waste  amidst  scenes  of  fearful  cruelty  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  siege  of  Hippo  lasted  fourte«i 
months.  At  length,  encouraged  by  reinforcements 
from  the  eastern  empire,  Boniface  hazarded  another 
battle,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated,  a.  d.  431. 
But  the  final  loss  of  Africa  was  ddayed  by  negotia- 
tion for  some  yean,  during  which  various  partitions 
of  the  country  were  made  between  the  Bomans  and 
the  Vandals;  but  the  exact  terms  of  these  truces 
are  as  obscure  aa  their  duration  was  uncertain. 
The  end  of  one  of  them  was  signaHzed  by  the  sur- 
prise and  sack  of  Carthage,  Oct.  9,  439;  and  before 
the  death  of  Valentinian  III.  tlio  Vandals  were  in 
undisputed  poesesdon  of  the  African  provinces. 
Leo,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  sent  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  them,  under  Hei-au'liufi,  a.  d.  468; 
and,  in  476,  Zeuo  made  a  treaty  with  Geiserie 
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which  lasted  till  the  time  of  Jostiiiuui,  under  whom 
the  oountiy  was  wwiveitd  for  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  the  Vandals  ahnost  exterminated,  by  BeEBuins, 
A.  D.  533 — 534.  (For  an  acooont  of  the  Vandal 
kings  of  Africa,  see  Vahdau:  for  the  history  of  this 
period,  the  chief  authority  is  Procopias,  B«il.VaneL) 

Of  the  state  and  constitation  of  Afiica  nnder 
Justinian,  we  have  most  interesting  memorials  in 
two  rescripts,  addressed  bj  the  emperor,  the  one  to 
Archekus,  the  praetorian  praefect  of  Africa,  and  the 
other  to  Beli^sarius  himself.  (Booking,  NotU.  Dign. 
rol.  iL  pp.  154,  foil.)  From  the  former  we  learn 
fhat  the  tevtn  African  prorinces,  of  which  the 
bland  of  Sardinia  now  made  one,  were  erected  into 
a  separate  praefecture,  under  a  ProBfectm  PraHorio 
MagniJIcua;  and  the  two  rescripts  settle  their  civil 
and  mUitarj  constitnticHi  respectiyelj.  It  should  be 
observed  that  Mauretania  Tingitana  (from  the  river 
Mulucha  to  the  Ocean),  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Spain,  was  now  included  in  the  African 
province  of  Mauretania  Caesariensia.  [Comp.  Mau- 
RBTAKiA.]  The  seven  African  provinces  were 
(from  £.  to  W.),  (1)  Tripolis  or  Tripolitana,  (2) 
ByTacium  or  Byzacena,  (3)  Africa  or  Zeugis  or 
Carthago,  (4)  Numidia,  (5)  Ifauretania  Sitifensis 
or  Zabi^  (6)  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  and  (7)  Sar- 
dinia: the  fint  three  were  governed  by  CbfWMlaret, 
the  last  four  by  /Voesides. 

The  history  of  Africa  under  the  E.  empire  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  intestine  troubles  arising  from 
court  intrigues,  and  of  Moorish  insurrections  which 
became  more  and  more  difScult  to  repel.  The 
splendid  edifices  and  fortifications,  of  which  Jus- 
tinian was  peculiarly  lavish  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  were  a  poor  substitute  for  the  ^tal 
energy  which  was  almost  extinct  (FT0Cop,d6Aedif, 
Juttm.)  At  length  the  deluge  of  Aral»an  invasion 
swept  over  the  choicest  parts  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
phne,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  no  sooner 
completed,  than  the  Caliph  Othman  sent  an  army 
under  AhdaUah  against  AMca,  A.  D.  647.  The 
praefect  Gregory  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  great 
battle  of  Snfetuhi  in  the  centre  of  Byzacena  ;  but 
the  Arab  force  was  inadequate  to  complete  Uie  con- 
quest. In  665  the  enterprize  was  renewed  by 
Akbah,  who  overran  the  wh(de  country  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  founded  the  great  Arab  city 
of  Al-Kainoan  (i.  e.  the  caraivan),  in  the  heart  iS. 
Byzacium,  about  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  ancient 
Hadrumetum.  Its  inland  position  protected  it  from 
the  fleets  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  still  masters  of 
the  coast  But  the  Moorish  tribes  made  common 
caase  with  the  Africans,  and  tiie  forces  of  Akbah 
were  cut  to  pieces.  His  successor,  Zuheir,  gained 
several  battles,  but  was  defeated  by  an  army  sent 
from  Constantinople.  The  contest  was  prolonged  by 
the  internal  dissensions  of  the  successors  (^  the 
prophet ;  but,  in  a.  d.  692,  a  new  force  entered 
Africa  under  Hassan,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
Carthage  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  698.  Again 
were  the  Arabs  driven  out  by  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Moors,  or,  as  we  now  find  them  called,  by  the 
name  ever  since  applied  to  the  natives  of  N.  Africa, 
the  Berbers  (from  $dip€apoi) ;  but  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  Africa  found  tibeir  domination  more 
intolerable  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  welcomed 
the  rotum  of  their  conquerors  under  Musa,  who 
subdued  the  country  finally,  and  enlisted  most  of 
the  Moors  under  the  faith  snd  standard  of  the  pro- 
phet, A.  D.  705—709.  With  the  Arab  conquest 
ends  the  ancient  history  of  Africa.  [P.  S.] 


AGATHTRNA. 

AGANIPPE  FON&    [Hbucok.] 

A'GABI  C'A7apot),aS<7thian  people  of  Sarmatia 
Enropaea,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea 
qfAzo9)j  about  a  promontory  Agarum  and  a  river 
Agams,  probably  not  far  £.  of  the  Isthmus.  They 
were  sldlfril  in  medicine,  and  are  said  to  have  cured 
wounds  with  serpents'  venom  I  Some  of  them  al- 
ways attmded  on  Mithridates  the  Great,  as  |^y« 
dcians.  (Appsan.if»ti^  88;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  13.)  A 
fungus  called  Agaricum  (prob.  German  tmder), 
much  used  in  ancient  medidne,  was  said  to  grow  in 
their  country  (Plin.  zxv.  9.  s.  57;  Dioscor.  iii  1; 
Galen,  defac  nmp.  med,  p.  150).  Diodorus  (zx. 
24),  mentions  Agarns,  a  kmg  of  the  Scythians,  neaf 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  B.  a  240.  (BSckh,  Cor- 
pug  Jnacr.  voL  iL  p.  82;  Ukert,  voL  iii.  pt  2,  pp. 
250,  433.)  [P.  S.] 

AGASSA  or  AGASSAE,  a  town  m  Pieria  ip 
Macedonia,  near  the  river  Mitys.  livy,  in  relating 
the  campaign  of  b.  a  169  against  Perseus,  says 
that  the  Rnnan  consul  made  three  days'  march 
beyond  Dium,  the  first  of  which  terminated  at  the 
river  Mitys,  the  second  at  Agassa,  and  the  third  at 
the  river  Asoordus.  The  last  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Aoerdos,  which  occurs  in  the  Tabular 
Itinerary,  though  not  marked  as  a  river.  Leake 
supposes  that  &  Mitys  was  the  river  of  KtUerma, 
and  that  Aoerdos  was  a  tributary  of  the  Haliaomon. 
(Liv.  xliv.  7,  zIt.  27;  Leake,  Northern  Grteee, 
vol.  iii.  p.  423,  seq.) 

AGATHUSA.    [TELoa] 

AGATH  YRNA  or  AGATHYBNUM  QhyiBvftra^ 
Polyb.  ap.  Steph.Bys.'A7a0i)pM>r,ptQl.:  A^thyraa, 
Sil.  ItaL  ziv.259;  Uv.;  Agathymum,  Plm.),  a  city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Tyndaris  and 
Cakcte.  It  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
fitxn  Agathymus,  a  son  of  Aeolus,  who  is  said  to 
have  settled  in  this  part  of  Sicily  (Diod.  v.  8).  But 
though  it  may  be  inferred  finom  hence  that  it  was  an 
ancient  ci^,  and  probably  of  Scelian  origin,  we  fhid 
no  mention  of  it  in  history  until  after  Sicily  became 
a  Roman  province.  Duimg  the  Second  Ptmic  War 
it  became  the  head-quarters  of  a  band  of  robbers 
and  freebooters,  who  extended  their  ravages  over  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  were  reduced  by  the  con- 
sul Laevinus  in  b.  g.  210,  who  transported  4000  of 
them  to  Rhegium.  (Liv.  xxvi  40,  xxvii.  12.)  It 
very  probably  was  deprived  on  this  occasion  rf  the 
municipal  rights  conceded  to  most  of  the  Sicilian 
towns,  which  may  account  for  our  finding  no  notioe 
of  it  in  Cicero,  though  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
among  the  few  cities  still  subsisting  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Sidly,  as  well  as  afterwards  l^  Phny,  Ptolemy 
and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  266 ;  Plin.  iii.  8, 
PtoL  iii.  4.  §  2;  Itm.  Ant  p.  92;  Tab.  Pent)  Ita 
situation  has  been  much  disputed,  on  account  of  the 
great  discrepancy  between  the  authorities  just  dted. 
Strabo  phtoes  it  30  Soman  miles  frtxn  Tyndaris,  and 
the  same  distance  from  Alaesa.  The  Itinerary  gives 
28  M.  P.  frxMU  Tyndaris  and  20  from  Cabcte:  while 
the  Tabula  (of  which  the  numbeiB  seem  to  be  more 
trustworthy  for  this  part  of  Sicily  than  those  of  tiie 
Itiaerary)  gives  29  firem  Tyndaris,  and  only  12  from 
Calacte.  If  this  last  measurement  be  supposed 
correct  it  would  exactly  cmndde  with  the  dirtance 
from  Cceroma  (Calacte)  to  a  place  near  the  sea- 
coast  called  Acqm  Dolei  below  S,  Filade\fo  (called 
on  recent  maps  S.  FraieUd)  and  about  2  miles  W. 
of  5to  AgtUOf  where  Fazello  describes  ruins  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  as  extant  in  his  day:  but  which 
he,  in  conunon  with  Cluverius,  regarded  as  the 
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HAWS  of  Aluntiom.     The  latter  city  mfty,  however, 
be  placed  with  much  more  probability  at  S.  Marco 
[  ALUHiimc] :  and  the  ruinti  near  S.  FrateUo  would 
thus  be  those  of  Agathyma,  there  being  no  other  dty 
of  any  magnitude  that  we  know  of  hi  this  part  of 
^ily.     Two  objections,  however,  remidn:  1.  that 
the  didtance  firom  this  dte  to  Tyndaris  is  greater  than 
that  given  by  any  of  the  authorities,  bdng  certainly 
]»t  ]^  than  36  miles:  2.  that  both  Pliny  and  Pto- 
kmy,  {rom  the  order  of  their  enumeration,  appear  to 
pbce  Agathyma  between  Ahmtium  and  Tyndaris, 
and  therefore  if  the  former  city  be  correctly  fixed  at 
5.  J/orcD,  Agathyma  must  be  looked  for  to  the  £. 
cf  that  town.  Fazello  accordingly  placed  it  near  Capo 
Orlando,  but  admits  that  there  were  scarcely  any 
vestiges  vkible  there.     The  question  is  one  hardly 
sQsoeptible  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  as  it  is  im- 
possible on  any  view  to  recondle  the  data  of  all  our 
authorities,  but  ih»  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Aeque 
Dolei  seem  on  the  whole  to  predominate.    Unfortu  • 
nately  the  ruins  there  have  not  been  examined  by 
any  recmt  traveller,  and  have  very  probably  disap- 
p^red.     Captain  Smyth,  however,  speaks  of  tlie  re- 
mains of  a  fine  Rraian  bridge  as  visible  in  the 
Fhmara  tii  Rosa  Marina  between  this  place  and  5. 
Marco.     (Fazell.  ix.  4,  p.  384,  5.  p.  391 ;  Cluver. 
SiciL  p.  295 ;  Sm}th's  5fct^y,  p.  97.)       [E.  H.  B.] 
AGATHYRSI     (^ kydBvpaoi,    ^AyaBlpaioi),    a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Europoea,  very  frequently  men- 
tiffiied  by  the  aacient  writers,  but  in  different  posi- 
tions.   Thdr  name  was  known  to  the  Greeks  very 
early,  if  the  Peisander,  from  whom  Studas  («.  v.) 
and  ^phanns  Byzantinua  («.  v.)  quote  an  absurd 
niTtliic^  etymology  of  the  name  (&irb  rS,¥  h^tpctep 
Tov  Ai&TMrov)  be  the  poet  Peisander  of  Rhodes, 
B.  c.  645;  bat  he  is  much  more  probably  the 
younger  Peisazuder  of  Larauda,  a.d.  222.     Another 
^J^  is  repeated  by  Herodotus,  who  heard  it  from 
the  Greeks  on  the  Euxine;  that  Hercules,  on  his 
retain  finom  his  adventure  against  Geiyon,  passed 
through  the  r^on  of  Hylaea,  and  there  met  the 
Schidtia,  who  bore  him  three  sons,  Agathyrsus, 
Geioons,  and  Scythes;  of  whom  ^e  last  alone  was 
able  to  bend  a  bow  and  to  wear  a  belt,  which  Her- 
cules had  left  behind,  in  the  same  manner  as  Her- 
mlm  himself  had  used  them ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
obedience  to  their  father^s  command,  the  Edudna 
dnire  tlw  two  elder  out  of  the  land,  and  gave  it  to 
Scythes  (Herod,  iv.  7 — 10 :  comp.  Tzetz.  Chil.  viii 
222,759).     Herodotus  himself,  also,  regards  the 
Agathyni  as  not  a  Scythian  people,  but  as  closely 
n^ted  to  the  Scythians.     He  places  them  about 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  Maris  (^MairoidC)^  that 
i^,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Dacia,  or  the  modem  TVofi- 
tsk^tkia  (ir.  4 :  the  Maris,  however,  does  not  fall 
^ctly,  as  he  states,  into  the  Ister,  Dattubej  but 
into  that  great  tributary  of  the  Danube,  the  Theiss), 
They  were  the  first  of  the  peoples  bordering  on 
Scythia,  to  one  going  inland  from  the  Ister;  and 
next  to  them  the  Neuri  (iv.  100).    Being  thus  se- 
parated by  the  JE,   Carpathian  mountains  from 
Scythia,  tibey  were  able  to  refuse  the  Scythians, 
flying  befiire  Dareius,  an  entrance  into  their  country 
(Hrrol  iv.  125).     How  far  N.  they  extended  cannot 
be  detexniined  &om  Herodotus,  for  he  assigns  an 
^nvKOQs  course  to  the  Ister,  N.  of  which  he  con- 
siden  the  land  to  be  quite  desert.  [Scythia.]  The 
^ter  writers,  for  the  most  part,  place  the  Agathyrsi 
^<ulher  to  the  N.,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
S(7tbian  tribes;  some  place  them  on  the  Palus  Mae- 
^  sod  some  mku&d;  and  they  arc  generally  spoken 
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of  In  close  connection  with  the  Sarmatians  and  tl.o 
Geloni,  and  are  n^orded  as  a  Scythian  tribe  (Ephor. 
ap.  Scynm.  Fr.  v.  123,  or  823,  ed.  Meinekc ;  Mela 
ii.  1;  Plin.  iv.  26 ;  PtoL  iii.  5;  Dion.  Perieg.  310; 
Avien.  Deter.  Orb.  447 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Suid.  s.  v. 
&c).  In  their  country  was  found  gold  and  also 
precious  stones,  among  which  was  the  diamond, 
iM4ias  irofi^irwy  (Herod,  iv.  104;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxii.  8;  Dion.  Perieg.  317).  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  a  luxurious  race  (affpoTdroi,  Bitter 
explains  this  as  referring  to  fine  clothing),  and  woto 
much  gold:  they  had  a  community  of  wives,  in  order 
that  all  the  people  might  regard  earh  other  as 
brethren ;  and  in  their  other  customs  they  resembled 
the  Thradans  (iv.  104).  They  lived  under  kingly 
government;  and  Herodotus  mentions  their  king 
Spargapeithes  as  the  murderer  of  the  Scythian  king, 
Ariapeithes  (iv.  78).  Frequent  allusions  are  made 
by  later  writers  to  their  custom  of  painting  (or 
rather  tattooing)  their  bodies,  in  a  way  to  indicate 
their  rank,  and  staining  their  hair  a  dark  blue  ( Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  146;  Scrv.  ad  he.;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Solin.  20 ; 
Avien.  tc.\  Ammian.  /.  c;  Mek  ii.  1:  Agaihyrsi 
ora  artusque  pingunt:  ui  quique  majoribut  prae- 
ttanij  iia  magit^  vel  minus:  eeterum  iiadem  omnes 
noJM,  €i  tic  ut  abbii  nequeant).  Aristotle  men- 
tions their  practice  of  solemnly  reciting  their  laws 
lest  they  should  finget  them,  as  observed  in  his  time 
(/Vo6.  six.  28).  Finally,  they  are  mentioned  by 
Vixgil  (/.  e.)  among  the  worshippers  of  the  Delian 
Apollo,  where  their  name  is,  doubtless,  used  as  a 
specific  poetical  synonym  for  the  Hyperboreans  in 
general:  — 

"  mixtique  altaria  drcum 
Cietesqiie  Dxyopesque  fremunt  pictique  Agathyrsi.** 

Kiebuhr  (Kkine  Schryten,  vol  i.  p.  377)  regards 
the  Agathyrsi  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  the  people 
who  oocapied  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  the  mme  people  as  the  Getae  or  Dacians 
(Ukert,  vol.iii.pt.  2,  pp.  418-421 ;  Geoigii,vol  i\.i^. 
302,  303 ;  Bitter,  VorhaHe^  pp.  287,  foU.)  [P.  S.] 

AGBATANA.     [Ecbataka.] 

AGENDICUM,  or  AGETINCUM  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Smones 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  44,  vii.  10,  57). 
The  orthography  of  the  word  varies  in  the  MSS. 
of  Caesar,  where  there  is  Agendicum,  Agedincum, 
and  Agedicum.  If  it  is  the  town  which  was  after- 
wards called  Senooes  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  3,  Senonas 
oppidmn),  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  modem  town  of  SenSj  on  the  river  Yonne. 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  Provhu  represents 
Agendicum.  Under  the  Soman  empire,  in  the  later 
division  of  Gallia,  Agendicum  was  the  chief  town  of 
Lugdunensis  Qnarta,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  several 
Soman  roads.  In  the  walls  of  the  city  there  are 
some  stones  with  Roman  inscriptions  and  Bculptures. 
The  name  Agredicmn  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
may  be  a  anmption  of  Agendictmfi.  [G.  L.] 

AGINNUM  or  AGENNUM  (Agen),  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges,  a  tribe  situated  be- 
tween the  Garumna  and  the  Ligeris  in  Caesar's 
time  (B.  G,  vii.  7,  75).  Aginnum  was  on  the  road 
frmn  Burdigala  to  iGgentomagus  (It  Antonin.). 
It  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  town  of  Agen^  on  the 
river  Garonne,  in  the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne, 
and  contains  some  Soman  remains.  Aginnum  is 
mentioned  by  Ansonius  {Ep»  xxiv.  79);  and  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Snlpicius  Severus.  [G.  L.1 

AGISYMBA   (*A7(<rv/t6a),    the  general  name 
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undei  ^liich  Ptolemy  iiidadeB  the  whole  interior  of 
Africa  S.  of  the  Equator ;  which  he  regards  as  he- 
kngixig  to  Aethiopia  (L  7,  9,  lO,  11,  12,  iv.  8,  rii. 
5).  [P.  S.] 

A'GORA  C^yopi),  a  tofwn  aitaated  abofat  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Thxadan  Chereo- 
nesiu,  and  not  fiu*  from  Cardia.  XerxeB,  when  in- 
vading Greece,  passed  through  it.  (Herod,  vii.  58 ; 
Scylax,  p.  28;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRA  CAypa  'A(M8las,  PtoL  tL  7.  §  5 ;  Steph. 
B. «.  w,  'Iatfpnrva,''E7pa),  a  small  district  of  Ambia 
Felix,  sitoatod  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hippos,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  in  lat  29^  N.  (Akra), 
lathrippa  or  I^thrippa  seems  to  hare  been  its  prin- 
cipal town.  [W.  B.  D.] 

A6RAE.     [ATnoA.] 

AGRAEI  C^ypaSoi,  Thnc  ilL  106;  Strsb.  pw 
449:  *AypaiHSf  PoL  zviL  5;  StepL  Bja.  «.v.),  a 
people  in  the  NW.  of  Aetolia,  bonnded  on  the  W. 
by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
Mount  Thyamos  (^^NWtovMN);  on  the  NW.  by  the 
territoiy  of  Axgos  Amphilochicom;  and  on  the 
N.  by  Dolopia.  Their  territory  was  called  Agrait, 
or  Agraea  {'Aypeis,  -tZos,  Thnc  ilL  1 1 1 ;  'Aypoio, 
StFsb.  p.  838),  and  the  river  Acheloas  flowed 
thnmgh  the  centre  of  it.  The  Agraei  were  a  non- 
Hellenic  people,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Pdoponnesian  war  were  goremed  by  a  native  king, 
called  Salynthins,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  the 
Ambradots,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the 
Acaraanians  and  Demosthenes  in  b.  a  426.  Two 
years  afterwards  (424)  Demosthenes  marched  against 
Salynthins  and  the  Agraei,  and  compelled  them  to 
job  the  Athenian  alliance.  Subsequently  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  Aetolians,  and  are  called  an 
Aefaidian  people  by  Stxabo.  (Thnc.  ii.  102,  ilL  106, 
U4,  iv.  77;  Strab.  p.  449;  PoL  zviL  5;  Liv. 
uuuL  34.)  Tliis  people  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(m  /Yfon.  37),  under  tiie  name  of  Agrinae,  which 
is  perhaps  a  corrupt  form.  Strabo  (p.  338)  mentions 
a  tillage  called  Ephyra  in  their  oountiy;  and  Agri- 
nium  would  also  appear  from  its  name  to  have  been 
one  of  thdr  towns,  [Ephtba.;  AoBunuM.]  The 
Aperanti  were  perhaps  a  tribe  of  the  Agraei. 
[  ArERAMTiA.]  The  Agiaei  were  a  different  people 
from  the  Agnanes,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
Macedonia.     fAoBiAirBS.] 

AGRAEI  ('A7pa<oi,  PtoL  v.  19.  §  2 ;  Eratosth. 
(fp.  Strab,  p.  767),  a  tribe  of  Arabs  situated  near  the 
main  road  which  led  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Euphrates.  They  bordered  on  the  Naba- 
thaean  Arabs,  if  they  were  not  indeed  a  portion  of 
that  race.  According  to  Hieronymus  (^Qftaest.  in 
Ckn,  25),  the  Agrad  inhabited  the  district  which 
the  Hebrews  designated  as  Midian.  Pliny  (v.  11. 
s.  12)  places  the  Agraei  much  further  westward  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Laenitae  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Bed  Sea.  [W.B.D.] 

AGRAULE  or  AGRYLE.     [Attica.] 

AGRI  DECUMA'TES  or  DECUMA'NI  (ficwn 
decumoj  tithe),  tithe  lands,  a  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  E.  of  the  Rhino  and  N.  of 
the  Danube,  which  they  todc  possession  of  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Germans  to  the  E.,  and  which  they 
gave  to  the  imroigratmg  Gaols  and  subject  Germans, 
and  subsequently  to  their  own  veterans,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  ttmth  of  the  produce.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Chiist,  the  country  became  part  of  the  adjoining 
Roman  province  of  Rhaetia,  and  was  thus  incorporated 
with  the  empire.  (Tacit  Germ,  29.)    Itfi  boundary 
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towards  the  free  part  of  Germany  was  protected  partly 
by  a  wall  (from  Ratisbon  to  Lorch),  and  partly  by  a 
moond  (frran  Lorch  to  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Cologne)  and  Roman  garrisons.  The  pro- 
tection of  those  districts  against  the  ever  renewed 
attacka  of  the  Germans  required  a  considerable  mili- 
tary force,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  towna 
and  military  roads,  of  which  many  traces  still  exist* 
But  still  the  Bomans  were  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves, and  the  part  which  was  loet  first  seems  to 
have  been  the  countiy  about  the  river  Maine  and 
Mount  Taunus.  The  southern  portion  was  probably 
lost  soon  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Proboa 
(A.D  283),  when  the  Akmanni  took  possession  of  it. 
The  latest  of  the  Boman  inscriptions  found  in  that 
countiy  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (a.  d.  260 
— 268).  (Comp.  LdchUen,  Sdwahtn  unier  den 
Romem,  Yr&bwcg^  1825,  8vo.)  The  towns  in  the 
Decumates  Agri  were  Ambiatinus  vicus,  Ausum, 
Divitia,  Gesonia,  Victoria,  Bibema,  Aquae  Mattiacae, 
Munimentum  Trsjani,  Artaunum,  Triburium,  Bra- 
godurum  or  Brsgodunum,  Budoris,  Caritbni,  and 
others.  Comp.  Rhaetia.  [L.  S.] 

AGBL^'NESCA7puin}f:  ITryina),  a  small  river 
in  Thrace,  and  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hebros. 
(Herod,  iv.  89.)  It  flows  from  Mount  Hienm  in  a 
NW.  direction,  till  it  joins  the  Hebms.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Erigoo,  which, 
however,  is  impossible,  the  latter  being  a  tributary 
of  the  Ajqus.  [L.  S.] 

AGRIA'NES  (*A7f>iavcs),  a  Paeonian  people, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Stiymon.  They 
formed  excellent  light-armed  troops,  and  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Strab.  p.  331 ;  Herod,  v.  16 ;  Thuc.  iL 
96;  Arrian,  Anab,  L  1.  §  11,  L  5.  §  1,  et  alib.) 

AGRIGENTUM  QAxpdyns'''.  Eth.  and  A^'. 
*AKp<eYaPTUfos,  Agrigentinus:  GirgeiUi)^  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  cdebrated  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  SicQy,  was  situated  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
island,  about  midway  between  Selinus  and  Gela. 
It  stood  on  a  hill  between  two  and  three  mUes  from 
the  sea,  the  foot  of  which  was  washed  on  the  £. 
and  S.  by  a  river  named  the  Acraoas,  from  whence 
the  ci^  itself  derived  its  appellation,  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  by  another  stream  named  the  Htfaas, 
which  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Acragas 
just  below  the  city,  and  about  a  mile  fipom  its  mouth. 
The  former  is  now  called  the  Fiume  di  S.  Biagio^ 
the  latter  the  DragOy  while  their  united  stream  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  GirgenH  (Polyb. 
ix.  27 ;  Sicfert,  Akragaa  «.  setn  Gdnet^  p.  20 — ^22). 

We  leam  from  Thucydides  that  A^igentum  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Gehi,  108  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  parent  dty,  or  b.  o.  582.  The 
leaders  of  the  colony  were  Aristonous  and  Pystilus, 
and  it  received  the  Dorian  institutions  of  the  mother 
country,  including  the  sacred  rites  and  observances 
which  had  been  derived  by  GeU  itself  from  Rhodes. 
On  this  account  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Rhodian 
colony.  (Thuc.  vi  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  292;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  272,  where  Kramer  justly  reads  V^Xtfwv  for  *lAimv ; 
Polyb.  ix.  27.  Concerning  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion see  SchoL  ad  Pind.  01.  ii.  66;  and  Clinton,  F.  H, 
vol.  iL  p.  265.)  We  have  very  little  inforTnatioa 
concerning  its  early  history,  but  it  appears  to  have 
very  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  and  power: 

*  The  form  Acragas  or  Agraoas  in  Latin  is 
found  only  in  the  Roman  poets.  (Vii^.  Jea.  til 
703;  Sa.  ItaL  xiv.  210.) 
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Ukon^li  it  presenned  its  libertj  for  but  a  vwy  iliort 
period  bifore  it  M  under  tlie  yoke  of  Phalaris  (aboiit 
570  B.  c.).     The  histoiy  of  that  despot  is  involved 
u  so  much  uncertainty  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  part  of  it  can  be  depended  on  as  reallj  his- 
torical    [^DieL  o/Bioffr.  art  Phalartr,  vol.  iii.] 
But  it  seema  certain  that  he  imised  Agrigentom  to 
be  one  of  the  meet  powerful  cities  in  Sidlji  and  ex- 
tended his  doDiinion  bj  fbnse  of  arms  orw  a  ooo- 
pait  of  the  island.     But  the  cruel  and 
rhanM'tpr  of  his  internal  govenunent  at 
loigth  provoked  a  general  insurrection,  in  which 
Phalaris  himself  pexidied,  and  the  Agrigen:ines  re- 
covflied  their  fib^.     (Diod.  £!»;.  Kal.  p.  25 ;  Cic 
deQf  u.  7;  HenuJides,  PoUL  87.)    From  this 
period  tiQ  the  accession  of  Theron,  an  interval  of 
about  60  years,  we  have  no  infonnation  concerning 
Agrigentnm,  except  a  casual  notice  that  it  was  sue- 
fxaen^j  governed  bj  Alcamenes  and  Alcandrus  (but 
whether  as  despots  or  chief  magistntes  does  not 
Appear),  and  that  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and  proa* 
perity  UD^er  their  rule.     (Hersclid.  I  e.)     The 
precise  date  when  Theron  attained  to  the  sovereignty 
of  his  native  city,  as  well  as  the  steps  by  which  he 
rose  to  power,  aie  unknown  to  ns:  but  he  appears  to 
have  become  despot  of  Agrigentum  as  early  as  n.  ol 
488.   (Died.  XL  53.)   By  his  alliance  with  Gekm  of 
Syracuse,  and  stiU  more  by  the  expnlricn  of  Terillns 
from  Hiroera,  and  the  annexation  of  that  dtj  to  his 
dominions,  Tlierott  extended  as  well  as  confirmed 
his  power,  and  the  great  Carthaginian  invasioo  in 
a.  G  480,  which  for  a  time  threi^ened  destruction 
to  all  the  Greek  dties  in  Sicily,  ultimately  became 
asooroeof  increased  prosperity  to  Agrigentum.  For 
after  the  great  victory  of  Gekm  and  Theron  at  Hi- 
mera,  a  vast  number  of  Carthaginian  prisonen  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Agrigeatines,  and  were  em- 
pkiyed  by  them  partly  in  the  coltivation  of  their 
cxtoisive  and  fertile  territory,  partly  in  the  oon- 
stmction  of  public  works  in  me  city  itself,  the 
magnificence  of  which  was  long  afterwa^  a  subject 
of  admiraiion.     (Diod.  xL  25.)     Nor  does  the  go- 
venuncnt  of  Theron  appear  to  have  been  oppressive, 
sad  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  sovereign  power  till  his  death,  b.  c  472.     His 
•on  Thnuydaeus  on  the  contrary  quickly  alienated 
his  snbjects  by  his  violent  and  arbitrary  conduct, 
sod  was  expelled  from  Agrigentum  witl^  a  year 
after  his  fiitlie^s  death.     (Id.  xL  53.     For  ftirther 
dctttls  oanoermog  the  history  of  Agrigentum  during 
this  period,  see  &  articles  Therox  and  Thsast- 
OAxua  m  the  Diet.  o/Bioffr.  voL  iiL) 

The  Agrigcntines  now  established  a  democratic 
form  of  govenunent,  which  they  retuned  without 
intcmptkin  for  the  space  of  above  60  years,  until 
the  Carthaginian  invasion  in  B.C.  406 — a  period 
which  may  be  legarded  as  the  most  prosperous  and 
flmriahing  in  the  histoiy  of  Agrigentum,  as  well  as 
cf  many  others  of  the  Sdhan  cities.  The  great 
pihfic  works  which  were  commenced  or  completed 
during  this  interval  were  the  wonder  of  succeeding 
s^;  the  dty  itself  was  adorned  with  buDdings 
Uth  poblie  aitd  private,  inferior  to  none  in  Greece^ 
ud  the  wealth  and  mi^nifioence  of  its  inhabitants 
Iwcame  almost  pcovcrbiaL  Their  own  citizen  Em- 
pfdocki  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  they  built 
^^  booses  as  if  th^  were  to  live  for  ever,  but  gave 
t^'^cmadves  up  to  luxniy  as  if  they  were  to  die  on 
themocnnr.    (Diog.  Laert  viii.  2.  §  63.) 

The  nmnber  of  dtizens  of  Agrigentum  at  this 
time  b  stated  by  Diodorns  at  20,000:  but  he  osti- 
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matv  the  whole  population  (including  prdbably 
slaves  as  well  as  strangers)  at  iKit  less  than  200,000 
(Diod.  xiii.  84  and  90),  a  statement  by  no  meana 
improbable,  while  that  of  Diogenes  Laotius  (I  c), 
who  makes  the  population  of  the  dty  alone  amount 
to  800,000,  is  certainly  a  gross  exaggention. 

This  period  was  however  by  no  means  one  of  un* 
broken  peace.  Agrigentum  oonld  not  av(nd  parti- 
cipating— thoni^  in  a  leas  degree  than  many  other 
dties — in  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Geknian  dynasty  from  Syracuse,  and  the 
levoIntioDS  that  followed  in  different  parts  of  Sidly. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  find  it  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Sicd  chief  Ducetins,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Syracnsans  towards  that  diieftain  led  to  a  war 
between  them  and  the  Agrigentines,  which  ended  in 
a  great  defeat  of  the  latter  at  the  river  Hhneni, 
B.C.  446.  (Diod.xL76,  91,xii.8.)  We  find  also 
obscure  notices  of  internal  dissensions,  which  were 
allayed  by  the  wisdom  and  modemtion  of  Empedocles. 
(Diog.  Laert  viii.  2.  §  64—67.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  in  b.  o.  415, 
Agrigentum  maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  and  not 
only  declined  ending  auxiliaries  to  dther  party  but 
refosed  to  allow  a  passage  through  their  territory  to 
those  of  other  dtJes.  And  even  whoi  the  tide  of 
fixtone  had  toned  decidedly  agamst  the  Athenians, 
all  the  efibrts  of  the  Syracusan  partisans  within  the 
walls  of  Agrigentum  ftiled  m  ixidndng  thdr  fidlow- 
dtixens  to  dedare  ftr  the  vietorioos  party.  (Thne. 
vii.  82,  38,  46,  50,  58.) 

A  more  fiffmidi^le  danger  was  at  hand.  The 
Carthaginians,  whose  intervention  was  invoked  by 
the  Segestans,  were  contented  in  then- &«t  expedition 
(b.  0. 409)  with  the  capture  of  Selinus  and  Himera : 
but  when  the  second  was  sent  in  b.  o.  406  it  was 
Agrigentum  that  was  destined  to  bear  the  first  brunt 
of  the  attack.  The  luxurious  habits  of  the  Agri- 
gentines had  probably  rendered  them  littfo  fit  for 
warfiue,  but  they  were  supported  by  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries under  the  command  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
named  Dexippns,  who  occupied  ^e  dtadel,  and  the 
natural  strength  of  the  dty  in  great  measure  defied 
the  efibrts  of  the  assailants.  But  notwithstanding 
these  advantages  and  the  effident  aid  rendered  them 
by  a  Syracusan  army  under  Daphnaeus,  they  were 
reduced  to  such  distress  by  famine  that  after  a  siege 
of  dght  months  they  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out 
longer,  and  to  avdd  surrendering  to  the  enemy, 
abandoned  their  dty,  and  migrat^  to  Gela.  The 
sick  and  helpless  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and 
the  city  itself  with  all  its  wealth  and  magnificence 
plundoed  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  occupied  it  as 
thdr  quarters  during  the  winter,  but  completed  its  de- 
struction when  they  quitted  it  in  the  spring,  B.C. 405. 
(Diod.  xiii.  80—91,  106;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  §  21.) 

Agrigentum  never  recovered  from  this  fiital  blow, 
though  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  concluded  with 
DionjTsius  faj  the  Carthaginians,  the  fugitive  inha- 
bitants were  permitted  to  return,  and  to  occupy  the 
mined  dty,  subject  howpver  to  the  Carthaginian 
rule,  and  on  oon^tion  of  not  restoring  the  fortifica- 
tions, a  permission  of  which  many  appear  to  have 
availed  themsdves.  (Diod.  xiii.  114.)  A  few  yean 
hter  they  were  even  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Carthage  and  attach  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  peace  of  b.  c.  383,  which  fixed 
the  river  Halycus  as  the  boundary  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominions,  must  have  left  theni  in  ^e  eigoy. 
ment  of  thdr  liberty;  but  though  we  find  them  re- 
peatedly mentioned  during  the  wars  of  DionytJua 
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■nd  liiB  successors,  it  is  cndent  that  the  city  was 
hr  from  having  recovered  its  previous  importance, 
and  continned  to  play  but  a  subordinate  part.  (Diod. 
xiv.  46, 88,  XV.  17,  xvi.  9  ;  Pint.  Dion,  25, 26,  49.) 
In  the  general  settlement  of  the  affiurs  of  Sicilj  hj 
Timoleon,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  the  Cnmisf$as,  b.  o.  340,  he  found 
Agrigentom  in  a  state  of  such  depression  that  he 
resolved  to  recoloniue  it  with  citizens  ^m  Velia  in 
Italy  (Pint.  TimoL  35.):  a  measure  which,  combined 
with  other  benefits,  proved  of  such  advantage  to  the 
city,  that  Timoleon  was  looked  upon  as  their  second 
founder:  and  during  the  interval  of  peace  which  foU 
lowed,  Agrigentum  again  attained  to  such  great 
prosperity  as  to  become  once  more  the  rival  of 
Syracuse. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Agathocles,  the 
Agrigentines,  becoming  apprehensive  that  he  was 
aspiring  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  island,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Geloans  and  Meusenians  to 
oppose  his  power,  and  obtained  from  Sparta  the 
assbtanoe  of  Acrotatus  tlie  son  of  Cleomenes  as  their 
general:  but  the  character  of  that  prince  frustrated 
all  their  plans,  and  after  his  expulsion  they  were 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  from  Symcuse  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  Hegemony  or  supremacy  of 
that  city,  bjc.  314.  (Diod.  xix.  70, 71.)  Some  years 
afterwards,  in  b.  c.  309,  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in 
Africa,  and  the  reverses  sustained  by  his  partisans 
m  Sicily,  appou^  Agv'Q  ^  o^  ^  &vouiuble  opening 
to  the  ambition  of  the  Agrigentines,  who  chose 
Xenodocus  for  thdr  general,  and  openly  aspired  to 
the  Hegemony  of  Sicily,  proclaiming  at  the  same 
time  the  independence  of  tiie  several  cities.  They 
were  at  first  very  successful:  the  poweHul  cities  of 
Gela  and  Enna  joined  their  cause,  Herbessus  and 
Echetla  were  taken  by  force;  but  when  Xenodocus 
ventured  on  a  pitched  battle  with  Leptines  and  De- 
mophilns,  the  generals  of  Agathocles,  he  sustained 
a  severe  defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  shut  himself 
up  within  the  walls  of  Agrigentum.  Agathocles 
himself  shortly  afterwards  returned  from  Aftica,  and 
quickly  recovered  almost  all  that  he  had  lost:  his 
general  Leptines  in\'aded  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
totally  defeated  Xenodocus,  and  compelled  the  Agri- 
gentines once  more  to  sue  for  peace.  (Diod.  xx.  31, 
32,  56,  62.) 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Agrigentum  fiell 
under  the  yoke  of  Phiutias,  who  became  despot  of 
the  city,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  We  have 
very  little  information  concerning  the  period  of  his 
rule,  but  he  appears  to  have  attained  to  great  power, 
a.s  we  find  Agyrium  and  other  cities  of  the  interior 
subject  to  his  dominion,  as  well  as  Gcla,  which  he 
destroyed,  in  order  to  fomid  a  new  dty  named  after 
himse^.  [Gela.  J  The  period  of  his  expulsion  is 
unknown,  but  at  the  time  when  Pyrrhus  landed  in 
Sicily  wo  find  Agrigentum  occupied  by  Sosistratus 
with  a  strong  force  of  mercenary  troops,  who  how- 
ever hastened  to  make  his  subinissiion  to  the  king  of 
Epeirus.     (Diod.  xxii.  £xc.  Hoesch.  p.  495 — 497.) 

On  the  commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
Agrigentum  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Cartliaginians, 
and  even  permitted  thdr  general  Hannibal  to  fortify 
tlieir  citadel,  and  occupy  the  city  with  a  Carthsi- 
ginian  garrison.  Hence  after  the  Romans  had 
secured  the  alliance  of  Hicron  of  Syranise,  their 
principal  efforts  wero  directed  to  the  reduction  of 
Agrigentum,  and  in  b.  c.  262  the  two  consuls  L. 
Potituinius  and  Q.  Maniilius  laid  siege  to  it  with 
.thuir  whole  force.     The  g^iege  lasted  nc^trly  as  long 
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as  that  by  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  c.  406,  and  the 
Romans  suffered  severely  from  disease  and  want  of 
provisions,  but  the  privations  of  Uie  besieged  were 
still  greater,  and  the  Cartha^nian  general  Haono, 
who  had  advanced  with  a  large  army  to  relieve  the 
dty,  having  been  totally  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls,  Hannibal  who  commanded  the  army  within 
the  walls  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
and  made  his  escape  in  the  night  with  the  Car^- 
ginian  and  mercenary  troops,  leaving  the  dty  to  its 
fate.  It  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Rornxms 
who  carried  off  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  into  sla- 
very. The  siege  had  lasted  above  seven  months, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  victorious  army  more 
than  30,000  men.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  501 
— -503;  Polyb.  i.  17—19;  Zonar.  viu.  10.)  At  t 
later  period  of  the  war  (b.  c.  255)  successive  losses 
at  sea  having  greatly  weakened  the  Roman  power  in 
Sicily,  the  Carthaginian  general  Carthalo  recovered 
possession  of  Agrigentum  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty,  when  he  once  more  laid  the  dty  in  ashes 
and  razed  its  walls,  the  surviving  iidiabitants  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
(Diod.  ^  c.  p.  505.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Agrigentum 
till  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  when  it  passed 
imder  the  dominion  of  Rome :  but  it  must  have  in 
some  di^ree  recovered  from  its  late  calamities,  as  it 
plays  no  unimportant  part  when  the  contest  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  renewed  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.  On  this  occasion  it  continued  steadfast 
in  its  adherence  to  the  Romans,  but  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  Himilco,  before  MarooUus  could  arrive 
to  its  support  (liv.  xxiv.  35.):  and  from  henceforth 
became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sidly,  and  held  out  against  the  Roman  consul 
Laevinus  long  after  the  other  dties  in  the  island  had 
submitted.  At  length  the  Nnmidian  Mutines,  to 
whose  courage  and  skill  the  Carthaginians  owed  their 
protracted  defence,  having  been  ofiendod  by  their 
genera]  Hanno,  betrayed  the  dty  into  the  hands  of 
Laevmns,  b.  c.  210.  The  leading  dtizens  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  (liv.  xxr.  40, 
41,  xxvi.  40.) 

Agrigentum  now  became,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Sicilian  dties,  permanently  subject  to 
Rome:  but  it  was  treated  with  much  favour  and 
enjoyed  many  privil^es.  Three  years  after  its 
capture  a  number  of  new  dtizens  from  other  parts  of 
Sicily  were  established  there  by  the  praetor  HamiUus, 
and  two  years  after  this  the  munidpal  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  dtizens  were  determined  by  Sdpio 
Africanus  in  a  manner  so  satis^tory  that  they  om- 
tinned  unaltered  till  the  time  of  Verres.  Cicero 
repeatedly  mentions  Agrigentum  as  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  populous  dties  of  Sicily,  the  fertility  of 
its  territory  and  the  omvenience  of  its  port  rendering 
it  one  of  the  chief  emporiums  for  the  trade  in  com. 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  50,  62,  iii.  43,  iv.  33,  43.)  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  did  not  in  his  day  rank  as 
a  Roman  colony,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
ever  attained  this  distinction,  though  we  find  that  it 
was  allowed  to  strike  coins,  with  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion Agkigentum,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(Eckhel,  2>.  N,  vol.  i.  p.  193.)*  If  it  really  obtainwl 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a  colony  under  that  em- 
peror, it  must  have  soon  lost  them,  as  ndtiier  Pliny 

"Mommsen  (^Das  RSmiache  Munz-Wewn,  p. 
237)  considers  Agrigentum  to  have  been  on  the 
footing  of  a  Col(Miia  Latina,  like  Neinausus  in  Gaul. 
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nor  Ptofemj  reckon  it  among  the  Ronuin  colonies  tn 
Skilj.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  we  find  no  hia- 
torical  mention  of  it  under  the  Roman  empire,  bat 
its  oomtiniiied  eziatence  b  attested  by  the  geographers 
and  Itineraries,  and  as  long  as  l^dlj  ren^ained 
subject  to  tiie  Greek  empire,  Agrigentum  is  still 
mentioDed  as  one  of  its  most  considerable  cities. 
(Strab.  Ti.  p.  272 ;  PUn.  B.  N.  iii.  8.  §  14;  Ptol.  iii. 
4.  §  14 ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  88 ;  Tab.  Pent ;  Const.  Porph. 
de  Prov.  a.  10.)  It  was  one  of  the  &rst  places  that 
lell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  on  their  invasion 
of  Sicilj  in  827,  and  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Normans  tmder  Roger  Guiscani  in  1086.  The 
modem  city  of  Girgmti  still  contains  about  13,000 
iahabitants,  and  b  the  see  of  a  bbhop,  and  capital 
of  one  of  the  seven  dbtricts  or  Intendenze  into  which 
^-ily  b  now  divided. 

The  fdtuatiain  of  Agrigentum  b  weO  described  by 
Polybios  (ix.  27).  It  occupied  a  hill  of  considerable 
extent,  rising  between  two  small  rivers,  the  Acragas 
aral  Hvptias,  of  which  the  southern  front,  though  of 
small  elevation,  presented  a  steep  escarpment,  run- 
clng  neariy  in  a  straight  line  from  £.  to  W.  From 
heoet  the  groand  sloped  gradually  upwards,  though 
traversed  by  a  cross  valley  or  depression,  towards  a 
much  more  devated  ridge  which  formed  the  northern 
portkm  of  the  city,  and  was  divided  into  two  sum- 
mits, the  north-western,  on  which  stands  the  modem 
dty  of  Girgeniiy  and  the  north-eastern,  which  de- 
rived from  a  temple  of  Athena,  that  crowned  its 
height,  the  name  of  the  Athenaeui  hill  (A  'A^qvatbr 
Ao^s,  Diod.  xiii.  85).  Thb  summit,  which  at- 
tains to  the  hei<rht  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  the  moat  elevated  of  the  whole  city,  b  completely 
precipitous  and  inaccessible  towards  the  N.  and  E., 
and  oould  he  approached  only  by  we  steep  and 
nanow  path  from  the  city  itself.  Hence,  it  formed 
the  natural  citadel  or  acropdb  of  Agrigentum,  while 
the  gentle  slopes  and  broad  valley  which  separate  it 
frcMn  the  southem  ridge, — now  covered  with  gardens 
and  frnit- trees, — afforded  ample  space  for  the  ez- 
taision  and  development  of  the  dty  itself.  Great 
as  was  the  natural  strength  of  its  position,  the  whole 
city  was  surroanded  with  waUs,  of  which  consider- 
able portions  still  ronain,  especially  along  the  southern 
frmt :  Uirir  whole  circuit  was  about  6  miks.  The 
pecnHaritiea  of  its  situation  suffidently  explain  the 
drcumstanoes  of  the  two  great  si^es  of  Agrigentum, 
in  both  of  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  as- 
sailants confined  all  their  attacks  to  the  southem 
and  south-western  parts  of  the  dty,  whoUy  neglect- 
ing the  iKnth  and  east.  IHodoms,  indeed,  expressly 
teUs  US  that  there  was  only  one  quarter  (that  ad- 
jcnmng  Uie  river  Hypsas)  where  the  waUs  could  be 
approached  by  military  engines,  and  assaulted  with 
any  prospect  of  6uccei».  (Diod.  xiii.  85.) 

Agrigentom  was  not  less  celebrated  in  andent 
times  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
epl^idoar  and  variety  of  its  buildings,  both  public 
and  private,  than  for  its  strength  aa  a  fortress. 
Pindar  caUs  it  '*  the  £furest  of  mortal  cities  ?  (froA-. 
hsara  fi^ortw  iroXitcVy  Pjfth.  xiL  2),  though  many 
of  its  moat  striking  ornaments  were  probably  not 
erected  till  after  hb  time.  The  magnificence  of  the 
private  dwellinj^  of  the  Agrigentines  b  sufiidently 
attested  by  the  wtying  of  Empedocles  already  dted : 
tbdr  pabiic  edifices  are  the  theme  of  admiration 
with  many  aodent  writers.  Of  its  temples,  pro- 
IttUy  the  most  andent  were  that  of  Zeus  Atabyrioe, 
wboae  worship  they  derived  from  Rhodes,  and  that 
of  Athena,  both  of  which  stood  on  the  highest 
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sommit  of  the  Athenaean  hill  above  the  dty. 
(Pdyb.  I  c.)  The  temple  of  Zeus  Polieus,  the 
constraction  of  which  b  ascribed  to  Phalarb  (Po- 
lyaen.  v.  1.  §  1),  b  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  modem  dty  of  GirgenH^  which 
appears  to  have  formed  a  second  dtadel  or  acropolb, 
in  some  measure  detached  from  the  more  lofty 
summit  to  the  east  of  it.  Some  fragments  of 
andent  walb,  still  existing  in  those  of  the  church 
of  Sta  Maria  de*  Grtciy  are  considered  to  have 
belonged  to  tlib  temple.  But  far  more  celebrated 
than  these  was  the  great  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zens,  which  was  commenced  by  the  Agngenlines 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  and  protijerity, 
but  was  not  quite  finished  at  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian invasion  m  b.  c.  406,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  ciUamity  was  never  completed.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail  by  Diodoms,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  340  feet  long,  160  broad,  and  I'JO 
in  hdgbt,  without  reckoning  tlie  basement.  Tiie 
cohimns  were  not  detached,  but  enffaffed  in  the 
wall,  from  which  only  half  of  their  circumfernnce 
projected:  so  gigantic  wei-e  their  dimensions,  tliat 
each  of  the  fiutings  would  admit  a  man's  Ixxly. 
(Diod.  xiii.  82;  Polyb.  ix.  27.)  Of  thb  vast 
edifice  nothing  remains  but  the  basement,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  the  columns  and  entablature,  but 
even  these  suifice  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  of  Diodoms,  and  to  prove  that  the 
temple  must  not  only  have  greatly  exceeded  all 
others  in  Sicily,  but  was  probably  surpassed  in 
magnitude  by  no  Grecian  building  of  the  kind, 
except  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  (including  several  columns,  and  three 
gigantic  figures,  which  served  as  Atbntes  to  sup- 
port an  entablature).  api)ears  to  have  remuned  stand- 
ing till  the  year  1401,  when  it  fell  down :  and  the 
vast  masses  of  fallen  fragments  were  subsequently 
employed  in  the  constmction  of  the  mole,  which 
protects  the  present  port  of  Girgenti.  (FazeU.  vd.  i. 
p.  248 ;  Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  203.) 

Beddes  these,  we  find  mention  in  ancient  writers 
of  a  temple  of  Hercules,  near  the  Agora,  contaming 
a  statue  of  that  deity  of  singular  beauty  and  excel- 
lence (Gic.  Verr.  iv.  43),  and  one  of  Aesculapius 
without  the  walb,  on  the  south  side  of  the  citv 
(Cic.  L  c. ;  Polyb.  i.  18),  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  vbible,  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
Acragas.  It  contained  a  oelebrated  statue  of  Apollo, 
in  bronae,  the  work  of  Myron,  which  Verres  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  carry  off.  Of  the  other  temples,  the 
rums  of  which  are  extant  on  the  site  of  Agrigentum, 
and  are  celebrated  by  all  travellers  in  Sicily,  the 
andent  appellations  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  The  most  conspicuous  are  two  which 
stand  on  the  southem  ridge  fadng  the  sea :  one  of 
these  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  dty,  b  commonly 
known  as  the  temple  of  Juno  Ladnia,  a  name  which 
rests  only  on  a  mbconception  of  a  passage  of  IMiny 
(JS,  N.  XXXV.  9.  §  36)  :  it  b  in  a  half  ruined  state, 
but  its  basement  b  complete,  and  many  of  its  columns 
still  standing.  Its  position  on  the  projecting  angle 
of  the  ridge,  with  a  predpitous  bank  below  it  on 
two  sides,  givM  it  a  singularly  picturesque  and 
striking  character.  A  few  hundred  paces  to  the 
W.  of  thb  stands  another  temple,  in  far  better  pre- 
servation, being  indeed  the  most  perfect  which 
remains  in  Sicily ;  it  b  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Concord,  from  an  inscription  said  to  have  been 
discovered  there,  but  which  (if  authentic)  is  of 
Roman  date,  while  both  this  temple  and  that  Just 
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dflWTibed  moBt  certiuuly  be  refenfid  to  tbs  incHt 
fk>aTufaiiig  period  of  Agrigentiofl  hulorj,  or  tJui  £Mi 
(mtiuj  B.  c  Thef  an  both  of  Uio  Docia  ordir, 
uid  of  mncb  Uu  urns  dimensiDiu :  both  (n  part- 
pteralj  or  Harroimded  with  ■  portJLOf  oouidfltiDg  of  6 
ntlomiiA  in  fnnt,  ud  13  od  each  hde.  The  ■^iitinj^ 
vcMi^of  othar  templu  an  mod  lau  eoniidenible : 
one  to  the  W.  of  that  of  Coocori,  of  which  ndj  cue 
eolama  lb  staDdmg,  ia  commonlj  regarded  aa  that  of 
HsmJea,  tneutia^  bj  Cicero.  Iti  plan  and  denga 
have  beoi  ccanpletely  aaoertained  bj  recent  eic»- 
vatJODa,  which  hare  irored  Chat  it  waa  much  the 
lai^eat  of  those  ramaimEig  at  Aj^gentniu,  after  that 
of  the  OljaifaaD  Zens  :  it  had  15  colnnnu  in  the  aide 
■Dd  6  in  final.    AnoUur,  a  little  t4>  the  north  of  h, 
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of  which  cotuidenhJe  pivtifns  have  been  prewrrtd, 
and  brought  to  light  bj  eacaTation  en  the  apot, 
bean  the  name,  tttongh  eertaiul;  •ritiuHil  aatliocitf, 
of  Cutor  and  PoUui :  while  another,  on  tlie  op- 
pcKte  aide  of  a  deep  hollow  or  nvLne,  of  which  two 
coluimu  mnwn,  is  >t;led  lliat  of  Vulcan.  A  smaU 
temple  or  aedieaU,  near  tbe  convent  (£  S,  flicolo,  ia 
conunonlj  known  bj  the  designatioo  of  the  OrMoiy 
of  Phalarifl  :  it  lb  tj  inaignificant  aize,  and  certainlj 
oTRoDiiuidiile.  Tbecliun^hof^fi^  orS.fiq^ 
□ear  the  eaatcm  eatremi^  of  the  Athenaean  hill,  ie 
fonned  oat  of  the  cella  of  on  ancient  tsople,  wtuch 
ifl  Buppoasd,  bat  withont  any  anthoritr,  to  bale  beon 
dedicated  to  Caret  and  Pneerpine.  (For  fidl  detail* 


A  A.  Modem  Citj  of  GirRBntl. 
BB.  The  Athenaean  HilL 
C  C.  Andoit  Walla  of  Agrigentnin. 

D.  Andcnt  Port 

E.  Modem  Port. 

FF,  Andenl  Burial  Gronnd. 

G  G.  River  HypBaa  (F.  Drago). 

H  H.  River  Acr^aa  (F.  di  S.  Blagio). 

1.  TemiJe  of  Zens  Poliens. 

8.  of  Athena  (?). 

3.  of  Ceres  and  Prcwrpin* 


I.  Temple  of  Jnno  Laeinla. 

S.  of  Concord. 

S,  of  Hercaln. 

f,  of  Zeni  Oljniphu. 

i.  of  Caator  and  Polhn. 

).  of  Vnkan. 

).  of  Aeicnlipiiu. 

1.  olted  the  OratoTJ  of  Fbikiii, 

I.  Tomb  of  Thenxi. 

I.  Snptnecddteof  PIicfaudaacribedti7Mo<i<nifc 
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liabfe  at  Gitgentif  see  Swinburne's  TVoreZc,  vol.  ii. 
p.  280—891 ;  Smyth's  SicUy,  p.  207—212 ;  D'Or- 
TiQeV  Sie^  p.  89—103 ;  Siefert,  Abragat,  p.  24 
— a8;  and  especiaQj  Seira  di  Faloo,  Antiehita  della 
SidSoy  ToL  iii,  who  giTes  the  results  of  recent 
laboon  on  the  spot,  many  of  which  were  unknown 
to  fivmer  wiiten.) 

Nest  to  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeos,  the 
pabhe  work  of  which  Diodonu  speaks  with  the 
gieatest  admiration  (xL  25,  ziiL  72),  was  a  pitemOy 
or  reserroir  of  water,  oonstracted  in  the  time  of 
Tbenn,  which  was  not  leas  than  seven  stadia  in  cir- 
cumfeieuce,  and  was  plentifolly  stocked  with  fish,  and 
freqoented  bj  nnmerons  swans.  It  had  fiJlen  into 
decay,  and  become  filled  with  mod  in  the  time  of  the 
historiaa,  bat  its  site  is  supposed  to  be  still  indicated 
Hr  a  deep  hoUow  or  depression  in  the  S.  western 
portion  of  the  dty,  between  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
and  that  of  Castor  and  PoDuz,  now  converted  faito 
a  garden.  Coonected  with  this  was  an  extensive 
^stem  of  sabtemneao  sewers  and  conduits  for 
water,  eonstnicted  on  a  scale  tar  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  Grvek  city:  these  were  called  Phaeaces, 
from  the  name  of  their  architect  Pbaeaz. 

It  was  not  only  in  their  public  buildings  that  the 
Agrigentinea,  dtiring  the  flourishing  period  of  their 
dty,  loved  to  display  their  wealth  imd  luxury.    An 
ostentations  magnificence  appears  to  have  charao- 
teriaed  their  habitii  of  life,  in  other  respects  also : 
and  showed  itsdf  especially  in  their  love  of  horses 
and  chaiiotB.      Their  territory  was  celebrated  for 
the  ezoelkDoe  of  its  breed  of  horses  (Virg.  Aen,  iii. 
704),  an  advantage  which  enabled  them  repeatedly 
to  bear  away  the  priae  in  the  chariot-nuw  at  the 
(Mympic  games :  ud  it  is  recorded  that  after  one 
of  tbeae  occasions  the  victor  Exaenetus  was  accom- 
panied on  hia  triumphant  entiy  into  his  native  city 
bf  00  less  than  three  hundred  chariots,  all  drawn 
by  wUts  hones.   (Diod.  xiu.  82.)    Not  less  con- 
spkoous  and  splendid  were  the  hosptalities  of  the 
more  wealthy  citizens.    Those  of  Theron  are  cele- 
brated by  Pindar  (OL  iii  70),  but  even  these  pro- 
bably feU  short  of  those  of  later  days.    Gellias,  a 
dtiaen  noted  even  at  Agrigentum  for  hia  wealth 
tnd  Bplendoar  of  living,  is  said  to  have  lodged  and 
feasted  at  once  five  hundred  knights  firam  Gda,  and 
Antisthcnes,  on  occasion  of  his  daughter's  marriage, 
fnnnshed  a  banquet  to  all  the  dtiaena  of  Agri- 
ce&tum  in  the  aeveral  quarters  they  inhabited. 
(Diod.  xiiL  83,  84.)    These  hixnrions  habits  were 
not  nnaooompanied  with  a  refined  taste  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fine  arte :  their  temples  and  public 
buiUinga  were  adorned  with  the  choicest  works  of 
scolptoie  and  painting,  many  of  which  were  carried 
off  by  Himfloo  to  Carthage,  and  some  of  them  alter 
the  M  of  that  city  restored  to  Agrigentum  by  Scipio 
Afirieaaus.  (Diod. xiiL  90 ;  Cic  Kerr.iv.  43;  Plm. 
B.  N.  XXXV.  9.  8. 86.)    A  like  spirit  of  ostentation 
was  displayed  in  the  magnitude  and  splendour  of 
thdr  sepnkhial  monuments;  snd  they  are  said  to 
have  even  erected  costly  tombs  to  favourite  horses 
and  to  pet  biids.  (Diod.  xiiL  82;   Plm.  iT.  J^.  42. 
64;  Solin.  46.  {  IL)    The  plain  m  fiont  of  the 
ehy,  occupying  the  space  fimn  the  southern  wall  to 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  was  full  of  these 
Mpufchres  and  monnmenta,  among  which  that  of 
Tbcnn  was  oonspicooas  for  its  magnitude  (Diod. 
^oL  86) :  the  name  is  now  commonly  given  to  the 
oity  structure  of  the  kind  which  remains,  though 
it  isof  inoonsidemble  dimensions,  and  belongii,  in  all 
P^MMbifity,  to  the  Boman  period. 


For  this  extraordinary  wealth  Agrigentum  was 
indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fertility  Ok  its 
territory,  which  abounded  not  only  in  com,  as  it 
ccmtinned  to  do  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  still  does 
at  the  present  day,  but  was  especially  fruitful  in 
vines  and  olives,  with  the  produce  of  which  it  sup- 
plied Carthage,  and  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  parts 
of  Africa,  where  their  cultivation  was  as  yet  un- 
known. (Diod.  xi.  25,  xiii.  81.)  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  slaves  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigen- 
tines,  after  the  great  victory  of  Himera,  contributed 
greatly  to  their  prospe  Ity,  by  enabling  them  to 
bring  into  careful  cultivation  the  whole  of  their 
extensive  and  fertile  domain.  The  vallies  on  the 
banks  of  its  river  fumuihed  excellmt  pasture  for 
sheep  (Pind.  /yA.  xii.  4),  and  in  later  times,  when 
the  neighbouring  countiy  had  ceased  to  be  so  richly 
cultivated,  it  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
cheeses.  (Plin.  J7.  N.  xL  42.  97.) 

It  is  difikult  to  detennine  with  precision  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of   the  territory  of  Agri- 
gentum, which  must  indeed  have  varied  greatly  at 
different  times  :  but  it  would  seem  to  have  extended 
as  far  as  the  ri^'er  Himera  on  the  E.,  and  to  have 
been  bounded  by  the  Halycus  on  the  W. ;  though 
at  one  time  it  must  have  comprised  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  beyond  that  river;  and  on  the 
other  hand  Heraclea  Minoa,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Haiycus,  was  for  a  long  time  independent  of 
Agrigentum.      Towards  the  interior  it   probably 
extended  as  far  as  the  mountain  range  in  which 
those  two  rivers  have  their  sources,  the  Nebrodes 
Moos,  or  IfofU€  Madoniaj  which  separated  it  finom 
the  territory  of  Himera.  (Siefert,  AhragoM^  p.  9 — 11.) 
Among  the  smaller  towns  and  places  subject  to  its 
dominion  are  mentioned  Mottum  and  Erbessus, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Camicus,  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Cocalus  (erroneously  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
town  of  (rtryenli),  EciroMUs  on  the  borders  of  the 
territory   of  Gela,    and   subeequently    Phiktias, 
founded  by  the  despot  of  that  name,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  AUcata, 

Of  the  two  rivers  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls 
of  Agrigentum,  the  most  considerable  was  the 
AcRAOAB,  from  whence  according  to  the  common 
consent  of  most  ancient  authors  the  city  derived  its 
name.  Hence  it  was  worshipped  as  one  of  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  city,  and  statues  erected  to  it 
by  the  Agrigentines,  both  in  Sicily  and  at  Delphi, 
in  which  it  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  probably  with  horns  on  his  forehead,  as 
we  find  it  on  the  coins  of  Agrigentum.  (Pind.  OL 
ii.  16,  Pjftk.  xii  5,  and  SchoL  ad  hce. ;  Empedocles 
op.  Diog,  Laert  viii.  2.  §  63 ;  Steph.  Byz.  v. 
*AKp^eyas ;  Aelian.  F.  J7.  ii  83 ;  CastelL  Nunm. 
Sic.  Vet,  p.  8.)  At  its  mouth  was  situated  the 
Port  or  Emporium  of  Agrigentum,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy;  but  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
teiuuve  commerce  of  which  this  was  at  one  time  the 
centre,  it  had  little  natural  advantages,  and  must 
have  been  mainly  formed  by  artificial  oonstractions. 
Considerable  remains  of  these,  half  buried  in  sand, 
were  still  risible  in  the  time  of  Fazello,  but  have 
since  in  great  measure  disappeared.  The  modem 
port  of  GirgerUi  is  situated  above  three  miles  further 
west  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  266,  272 ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  6 ; 
FazeU.  vi.  1.  p.  246 ;  Smyth's  Sieify,  pp.  202, 203.) 
Among  the  natural  productions  ^  tiie  neighbour- 
hood of  Agrigentum,  we  find  no  mention  m  ancient 
authors  of  the  mines  of  sulphur,  which  are  at  the 


Girgatii! 
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w  of  the  chief  Bourcn  gf  pnaperity  (o 
t  iu  niiiies  of  bbIc  (etilt  wocked  at  a 
jiioce  caiiM  jlinriuvji,  iltiiut  S  miles  imtb  vf  tbe 
cily),  lire  alluded  tn  butli  bj  Plio;  and  Soliniis. 
(Plin.  a.  y.  lui.  7.  s.  «l ;  Solin.  S.  g§  IB,  19.) 
Srvcnl  vriten  iIbo  nolicg  a  (buntaia  in  the  iinm»- 
diate  neighboarhood  of  the  dty,  which  prodaied 
Petroleum  or  miDcral  oil,  considered  la  be  of  great 
eflicacj  aa  a  medicanient  for  cattie  and  ahecp.  The 
anarce  atiJl  eiisla  b  X  gardeu  not  iar  from  Girgeati, 
(iml  ii  frequently  lewrMd  to  by  tlie  peuanta  for  tlw 
lauie  pafpose.  (DioMorid.  i,  100 ;  Plin.  S.  Jf.  luv. 
IS.  9.51;  SolJn.  S.  g  23  ;  FawILffaAei.5icW.ii. 
p-iSl;  Femn.  Campi  FItgrd  drlla  Sidlia,  p><3.) 
A  more  remarkable  object  i^  the  mud  vrdcauii  (nan 
called  bj  the  Arabic  luine  of  .Vaecalubia)  ibunt  4 
miles  N.  ef  Girgmti.  the  pheiigmma  of  which  an 
Jtipribed  bj  Sulinni,  but  mmutiisd  bj  anj  previoui 
writer.  (Solin.  S.  §  24;  KazelL  p.  36Sj  Ferraia, 
£  c  p. 44;  Smjlh'a  Siei/y,  p.  213.) 


AGYRIUM. 

Joublcdl;  Ia  the  ninst  Aiuriishin);  (eriod  of  A|;t}- 
genting  bialoi;,  that  immrdiatelj'  |im«diDg  tha 
siege  and  capture  of  the  cily  bj  the  Carthaginians, 
406.     Olber  crniu  of  ihe  same  period  haie  k 


^     o  there 
Tictorioa  at  tbe  Olympic  games. 

AGBPNIUM  {■f.yfimny-),  a  town  i 
ated  tonrda  (he  NE.  cf  Aelulia,  nea 
Its  position  is  quite  oncerlain.     Fn 
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tnus  dikt 


ivhiiin  iVcrigentum  gave  birth,  the  inoiiC  conapicauiu 
a  Ihe  philosopher  Empedodea  :  amoug  his  cuotem- 
pomriBs  we  may  mention  the  rhetorician  Folus,  and 
the  phvwdan  Acron.  Of  eaiUer  date  than  these 
wns  the  comic  poet  Deinolochos,  the  pupiJ,  but  at 
the  lame  lima  Uie  rival,  of  Epiduumoa.  Pbilinua, 
the  hisloiian  of  Ibe  Firat  Punic  War,  ia  tlie  latot 
vriler  of  eminence,  who  wu  a  nitiTe  of  Agri. 
gcHtum. 

The  extant  archilectnial  icmains  of  A^gcntutn 
have  been  already  noticed  in  epealuag  of  its  ancient 
cdilieos.  Besides  these,  nnmermu  fiagmenU  of 
buildiugA,  some  of  Greek  and  others  of  Roman  date, 
are  scstlercd  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  cily :  and 
great  numberi  of  sepulrJirei  have  beoi  eumrated, 
fiome  in  the  plain  beiuw  the  city,  otbers  wHhin  its 
wnlls.  The  painted  vases  found  in  theoe  bflnba 
greatly  eiceetl  in  number  and  variety  those  dis- 
cuverei  in  any  other  Sicilian  city,  and  rival  thoee  of 
Campania  and  Apulia. 

But  iriih  thia  eieepljon  comp«ratiiely  few  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered.  A  sansphagns  of 
loarbte,  now  pre^rved  in  Ihe  cathedral  of  Girffenli, 
on  which  is  represented  the  stay  of  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytns,  has  been  K^eatly  eitoned  by  many  tr*- 
velleni,  but  its  metlts  are  certainly  over-rated. 

There  exist  under  the  lull  occupied  hy  tiie  modem 
city  extensive  catacombs  or  eicavalioos  in  the  rock, 
which  have  been  referred  by  many  wrilera  td  the 
ancient  Sicanians,  or  ascribed  to  Daedalos.  It  is 
probable  that,  like  the  very  similar  excavations  at 
Syracose,  they  were,  in  fact,  constructed  merely  in 
the  process  of  quarrying  stone  for  building  porpoees. 

The  coins  of  AKrigenlum,  which  are  very  nnme- 

GommoD  type  an  eagle  on  the  one  aide  and  a  crab  . 
on  the  other.  The  one  here  fignred,  on  which  Ihe  . 
eagle  is  represented  as  tearing  i    ' 


that  it  w»  a  ttiwn  nf  the  Agreci^ 
hut  Ihe  narrative  in  Polyhius  (v.  T)  would  imply 
that  it  was  not  so  to  north.  In  n.c.  314  •«  find 
Agrininm  in  ollianes  with  the  Acarnanians,  whrn 
Cassander  marched  to  the  assiHtalxe  of  the  biller 
■gainst  the  Arlvliiins.  As  soon  as  Couauder  relumed 
to  Macedonia.  Agriniuni  was  beeieged  bj  the  Aelo- 
lian>,and capitulated;  but  IheAotaUanstieacberoostj 
pat  to  death  the  greater  part  <£  the  inhabitanla 
(Diod.  lix.  fi7,GS;  Leake,  MirtAen*  CreeoE,  ToL  L 
p.  ISG.) 

AGEIO'PHAGI  {PeripL  Mar.  Er.  p.  !>.  w»™ 
the  same  people  as  the  Crfophagi  or  flesh-aileis  of 
Aethiopia  Trogludytica.  In  summer  they  drove 
thnr  herds  down  to  the  pasturea  of  the  Aitaboras  ; 
in  the  rainy  season  they  returned  to  the  AsthiojiLail 
mountains  east  of  that  river.  Aa  their  name  and 
diet  imply  they  were  hnnteu  and  herdsine 
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AGRIPPiNENSIS  COI.ONIA.     [Colohia.] 

AGYLLA.     [Caebb.] 

AGi'RICIM  {'Ayipui*:  E(k.  •Ayvpiraht  Agyri- 
nensia),  a  city  of  (he  interior  of  Sicily  DOw  called  S. 
f'Uippo  dArgiri.  It  was  situated  on  the  summit 
cf  a  itetii  and  Infly  hill,  between  Enna  and  Centoripa, 
and  was  distant  18  Roman  miles  from  the  former, 
and  IS  Inm  the  Utter.  (T^.  Peul.  The  IliD.  Anl. 
p.  93,  erroneously  gives  only  3  fiv  Ihe  (bnner  dis- 
tance.) It  was  regarded  as  ose  of  the  moat  ancient 
dtiea  of  Sicily,  and  according  to  the  mythical  Indi- 
tious  of  (lie  inliabi'anfa  was  visited  by  Heraclea  oa 
his  windcringi,  who  wai  received  by  the  iohatrilanls 
with  divine  hunoon,  and  insliluled  various  sacred 
ritcB,  which  coDtinuod  to  be  obscived  in  the  days  of 
Diadorus.  (Diod.  iv.  S4.)  liislorically  speaking,  it 
appeara  to  have  been  a  Sicilian  city,  and  did  Dot  re- 
ceii-e  a  Greek  colony.  It  u  first  mentioDed  in  B.  c 
404,  when  it  was  under  the  goremment  if  a  [rinra 
of  the  name  of  Agyiis,  who  was  on  lenna  e(  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  Dionysins  cf  Syiacusa,  and 
assisted  faim  on  vaiions  occaHons.  Agyria  extfudrd 
his  dominion  over  many  of  the  rHgbbouiing  tnvms 
and  fortresses  of  the  interior,  so  as  to  becffliie  the 
most  powerful  prina  in  Scily  after  Dionysins  him- 
self, uid  Ihe  dly  rf  Agyrium  ia  said  to  have  been  al 
thia  time  so  wealthy  and  populous  as  to  contain  not 
lees  than  20,000  dtiiens.  (Diod.  xiv.  9,  TB.  9S.) 
During  Ihe  invasion  of  the  Carthagituans  under  JUgo 
in  D.  c.  392,  Agyris  continued  sleadfast  to  ibe  al- 
liance of  Dionyaius,  and  eootribuled  essential  service 
against  liie  Cartha^n^  geneioL  (Id.  xiv.  95, 96.) 
From  thu  lime  we  hear  no  more  of  Agyris  or  his 
city  during  the  r? ign  of  Dionysus,  but  in  B.  c  339 
we  find  Agyrium  under  Ibe  yoke  cf  a  despot  named 
Apnlioniades,  who  was  compelled  hy  Timol™  to  ab- 
dicate his  power.  The  inhalulants  were  ruiw  declared 
Syracnaan  dtiiena:  10,000  new  colonists  received 
allotmenla  in  its  extensive  and  fertile  territory,  and 
the  cily  itself  was  odoniod  wilh  a  magnificent  th<«|[« 
and  other  public  boildings.     (Diod.  uri.  82,  83.) 

At  a  later  petiod  it  became  subject  to  Pliintiaii, 
king  of  Agrigen(Dm:  but  was  one  d'  (be  Gnt  cilica 


AHARNA. 

Ii»  throw  off  his  jf^e,  uxl  a  few  yours  afterwards  we 
find  the  AgyrinaeaDS  on  (nendly  tenns  with  Hieron 
king  of  Syncuse,  fiqpr  which  thej  were  rewarded  hy 
the  gift  i  half  the  territory  that  had  belonged  to 
Amadnm.  (Diod.  zzii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  pp.  495, 499.) 
Under  the  Roanan  government  they  continned  to  be 
a  flooiishing  and  wealthy  commonity,  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  Agyiiom  as  one  of  the  most  considersble 
cities  of  Sidly.  Its  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from 
the  ftrtility  of  its  territory  in  com :  which  preyioos 
to  the  arriTal  of  Verres  found  employment  for  250 
farmers  (aratores),  a  number  diminished  by  the  ez- 
actioos  of  his  praetorship  to  bo  more  than  80.  (Cic. 
Verr.  in.  18,  27 — 31,  51,  52.)  From  this  period 
we  have  little  further  notice  of  it,  in  ancient  times. 
It  IS  classed  by  PHny  among  the  "  populi  stipendiarii" 
of  Sictly,  and  the  name  is  found  both  in  Ptolemy  and 
the  Itineraries.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  cele- 
brated for  a  church  of  St.  Philip  with  a  miraculous 
altar,  from  whence  the  modom  name  of  the  town  b 
^rired.  It  became  in  consequence  a  great  resort  of 
pQgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  is  still  a 
conaiderable  place,  with  the  title  of  a  city  and  above 
6000  mhabitants.  (PUn.  iu.  8. 14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  13; 
FazelL  de  Jieb.  SiatL  vol.  i.  p.  435;  OrtoUni,  IHz. 
Gtoffr.dellaSicilia,^.  111.) 

llie  historian  Diodorus  Siculus  was  a  native  of 
Agyrinm,  and  has  preserved  to  us  several  particulars 
cuueeiuiiig  hb  native  town.  Numerous  memorials 
were  preserved  there  of  the  pretended  visit  of  He- 
xacleb:  the  tmpressian  of  the  feet  of  his  oxen  was  still 
shown  in  the  rod^  and  a  lake  or  pool  four  stadia  in 
dnnunfoxenoe  was  believed  to  have  been  excavated 
by  him.  A  Temenos  or  sacred  grove  iu  the  neigh« 
bonihood  of  the  dty  was  consecrated  to  Geryones, 
and  another  to  lolaus,  which  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
veneration:  and  annual  games  and  sacrifices  were 
eeldnated  in  honour  both  of  that  hero  and  of  He- 
lacfes  himself.  (Diod.  i.  4,  iv.  24.)  At  a  later  period 
TnooleoD  was  the  chief  benefactor  of  tlie  city,  where 
he  constmcted  several  temples,  a  Bouleuterion  and 
Agora,  as  well  as  a  theatre  which  Diodorus  tells  us 
was  the  finest  in  all  Sicily,  after  that  of  Syracuse, 
(Id.  xvL  83.)  Scarcely  any  remains  of  these  build- 
ings are  now  visible,  the  only  vestiges  of  antiquity 
bdng  a  few  undefined  fragments  of  masonry.  The 
ruined  castle  on  the  smninit  of  the  hill,  attributed  by 
s<»Qe  writos  to  the  Greeks,  is  a  work  of  the  Saraceus 
in  the  tenth  century.  (Amioo,  ad  FozeU.  p.  440; 
Lez.  Topoffr.  Sic.  vol.  i.  p.  22.)         [£.  H.  B.] 


ALABASTRI  FES. 


Ill 


com  OF  AOTBIUII. 

AHARNA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  by 
livy  (z.  25)  during  the  campaign  of  Fabius  in  that 
country,  B.C.  295.  He  affinds  no  due  to  its  po- 
»tioii,  iriiich  is  utteriy  unknown.  Cluverius  and 
other  writer*  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with 
AxwA,  but  ^ua  seema  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
eiicum^aaoes  of  the  campaign.  (Cluver.  Ital 
p.  626.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AlAS  or  AEAS  (Afar  *pof,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  14; 
Pfin.  vi.  29.  s.  33),  was  a  hi'sdland  of  the  limestone 


range  which  separates  Upper  Egypt  from  the  Bed 
Sea.  It  was  in  the  parallel  of  Thebes,  and  S.  of  the 
modem  Koaek'  (Phiioteras),  in  lat.  29^.  The  dis- 
trict occupied  by  the  Icthyophagi  commenced  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  headland  of  Aias.      [W.  B.  D.j 

ALABANDA  (i^  'AX(i«ay8a,  tA  'AAdfoj^So:  eA, 
'A\offav8cvv,  Alabandeus,  Alal>andenj»is,  Alabande- 
nus:  Adj.  Alabandicns),  a  city  of  Caria,  was  situ- 
ated 1 60  stadia  S.  of  Tralles,  and  was  separated 
from  the  plain  of  Mylasa  by  a  mountain  tract. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  two  hills 
(as  some  read  the  passage),  which  are  so  clobe 
together  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  ass  with 
its  panniers  on.  The  modem  site  is  doubtful;  but 
Arnb  iTusd,  on  a  large  branch  of  the  Maeander,  now 
called  the  TUino,  which  joins  that  river  on  the  S. 
bank,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  represent  Alabanda; 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  corresponds  well 
enough  with  Strabo*s  description.  The  Tthina  may 
probably  be  the  MarB}'as  of  Herodotus  (v.  116). 
There  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  many  other 
buildings  on  this  site;  but  very  few  inscriptions. 
Alabanda  was  noted  for  the  luxurious  habits  of 
the  dtizens.  Under  the  Boman  emjnre  it  was 
the  seat  d  a  Gonventus  Juridicus  or  court  house, 
and  one  of  the  most  fioTui^hing  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  A  stone  called  **  lapb  Alabandicus," 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  frislble  (Pliu. 
xxxvi.  8.  s.  13),  and  used  for  making  glass,  and  for 
glazmg  vessels. 

Stephanus  mentions  two  cities  of  the  name  of 
Alabanda  in  Garia,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  writer  mentions  two.  Herodotus,  however 
(vii.  195),  speaks  of  Alabanda  in  Garia  (twk  iv  rg 
Kapfp),  which  b  the  Alabanda  of  Strabo.  The 
words  of  description  added  by  Herodotus  seem  to 
imply  that  there  was  another  dty  of  the  name;  and 
in  fact  he  speaks,  in  another  passage  (viii.  136),  of 
Alabanda,  a  large  dty  of  Phrygia.  Thb  Alabanda 
of  Phxygia  cannot  be  the  town  on  the  TVAtna,  for 
Phrygb  never  extended  so  far  as  there.        [G.  L.1 

ALABASTRA  or  ALABASTKON  ('AAotfcurrpJ, 
'AAd^ocTTpwif  w6\is,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  59 ;  PUn.  v.  9 
s.  1 1,  xxxvii.  8.  s.  32),  a  city  of  Egypt,  whose  site  is 
differently  stated  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Pliny  places 
it  in  Upper  Egypt ;  Ptolemy  in  the  Heptanomb.  It 
would  accordingly  be  dther  south  or  north  of  the 
Mans  Alabastrites.  It  was  doubtless  connected  with 
the  alabaster  quarries  of  that  mountain.  If  Ala- 
bastra  stood  in  the  Heptanomb,  it  was  an  inland 
town,  ommccted  with  the  Nile  by  one  of  the  many 
roads  which  pervade  the  regiou  between  that  river 
and  the  Axabbn  hUb.  [W.  B.  D] 

ALABASTRITES  MONS  CAAa^curTpivbj'  6pos, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  27),  formed  a  portion  of  the  limestone 
rocks  which  run  westward  from  the  Arabian  hills 
into  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt.  Thb  upland  ridge 
or  spur  was  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Hermopolis 
Magna,  in  lat.  27^,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  town 
of  Alabastra.  It  contained  large  quarries  of  the 
beautifrilly  veined  and  white  alabaster  which  the 
Egyptians  so  largely  employed  for  thdr  sarcophagi 
and  other  works  of  art.  The  grottoes  in  thb  ridge 
are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  dty  Alabastra  (see  preceding  article),  but  thb 
was  probalily  further  from  the  mountain.  They  were 
first  visited  by  ^  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  1824.  The 
grottoes  of  Koum-el-Ahmar  are  believed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  andent  excavations.  They  contain 
the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  kingsi 
but  are  inferior  in  size  and  splendour  to  tlie  similar 


ALABIS. 

Tbs  (culptorai  in  tluM 

■e  ttdeSj  dtTiMi  to  miHUuy  inbjects 
—  pncnasoDfl,  in  which  ths  king,  mooDtcd  on  a 
tbKriotT  is  foUoHed  bj  hia  nddien  «  foot,  or  La 
wkr.chiuuta,  with  diatinctiTg  weapcnt  uid  gUndiudt. 
XtiB  mourch  a  alH  npmcnlad  u  bonw  in  a  land 
vf  cppen  liltflr  or  ahmie,  ud  DdVAodng  ^th  bio 
sSsrings  to  the  temple  of  rhtaii.  Hii  atteidiuitg 
teem,  from  their  dma,  to  belong  to  the  mililaij 
cute  kliaw.  (Wilkinwn,  Top03Tapl>§  «f  Theba, 
p.386.;ifod£ff>p(,  voLiLp.*3.)      [W.  B.  D.l 

ALABIS,  ALABUii  or  ALABON  (^AXatii', 
aepb.  Bfi.,  Diod. :  'AXa<oi,  PtoL ;  Ai^bib,  SiL  It>L 
xii.  S3T),  a  mull  river  on  the  E.  cout  <i  Sidly, 
flowing  into  the  Siniu  MegumaiB.  Diodonu  6a- 
Kribea  it  el  &  oxuidenible  BtrtBm  imun^  from  e 

re^rded  bi  the  work  of  Daedaliu,  nod  emptying 
itself  ifler  ft  short  coone  into  the  »«.  (Diod.  ir. 
78;  Vib.  Beqntst.  p.  i.)  Thii  dncriplia)  exaftlj 
■ccordi  wilb  that  giieo  bj  Claieriiu  of  ■  itreun 
oDed  Lo  CoHlaro,  which  inaaee  ban  >  vei;  co- 
pion*  eource  only  half  ft  mile  fitm  Ox  cout,  snd 
ftnrt  into  tb<  >ea  jut  oppoeita  the  modem  dtj  of 
AitgtitUL  Some  Cncn  of  boildiiigs  wen  in  hie 
ttme  (till  visible  uoDud  the  bum  of  ite  soorce. 
(Claver.  SicU.  p.  133;  Fuell.  to).  L  p.  15S.)  It 
is  pralaibl*  that  the  Abolds  ('ACdXoi)  of  Plntarch, 
ea  the  benki  of  which  Timoleon  derfeited  Mfunercus, 
the  QiBot  of  Calana,  in  a  pitched  battle,  is  no  other 
Ihuk  the  Alabns.  (Pint.  TrnoL  34.)  A  town  of 
the  same  name  with  the  riier  is  mentioDed  b;  Ste- 
phanni  of  BTiantiom  (t.  'AAaAii'),  but  is  not 
■Mliced  bj  mj  other  writer.  [B.  B.  B.] 

ALAESAorHALE'SA('AAiuira,Diod.;  Smb.; 
Ptol.;  Halesa,  SiL  Iln].  xir.  2ISi  Hakaini,  Cic 
PUn.),  a  citj  of  Sicily,  sitiuted  near  the  north  ooaet 
of  the  ialand,  between  CepluJoedJiun  nod  Calacta. 
It  wu  of  Sknliao  origin,  and  it>  feondation  is  re- 
lated b;  Diodoma,  who  infbtmi  ns  that  in  B.  c  403 
the  inhahitanlii  of  Herbita  (a  Sculian  dtj),  haiing 
onclnded  peace  with  Dionjigiiu  of  Sjmcnse,  Iheir 
mler  or  chief  magi^trato  Archonidee  determined  to 
qnit  the  dtj  and  found  a  new  colonj,  which  he 
settled  parti;  with  citizens  of  Herbita,  and  parll; 
with  mercensriu  and  other  atrangera  who  ooUecIed 
annind  him  throngh  emcitj  towards  Dionysins.  He 
gave  to  this  new  colon;  the  natne  of  Alaeea,  to 
which  the  e]nthet  Archonidea  w«  freqaeatl}'  added 
tot  the  porpCM  of  diitinction.  Othen  attributed 
the  fbandation  of  the  citj,  hut  emmanulj,  to  the 
Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xl<.  16.)  It  qnicklj  rose 
to  [roaperit;  by  maritime  commerce:  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Pnnlc  War  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Sicilian  cities  lo  make  ila  anhmiaiEim 
to  the  Bomana,  to  wbone  alliance  it  continafd  steadily 
fiuthfnL  It  was  doubtless  to  ita  oondoct  in  thu 
reapect,  and  to  the  aerricea  that  it  was  able  to  ren- 
dfiT  to  the  Romans  during  their  wan  in  ^ily,  that 
it  was  indebted  Tor  the  pecoli&r  priTil^e  of  retain- 
ing Ite  own  lawa  and  independence,  exempt  fron)  all 
taxation ;  —  an  adsanlage  enjoyed  by  only  five  luties 
of  Sicily.  (Diod.  ii<.  IS,  iiiii.  Eic.  H.  p.  SOI; 
Oc  ftrr.  iu  49,  69,  iii.  S.)  In  conieqaence  of 
tiu>  adTanlagtona  posillic  it  rose  rajudly  in  wealth 
■nd  prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  meet  flourish- 
ing dtles  of  Sdly.  On  one  occauoi  its  citliem, 
harii^  been  uiTulved  in  disputes  among  themsalnB 
coocenung  the  choice  of  the  senate,  C.  Claodios 
Pnlcber  was  aent,  at  Iheir  own  request  in  s.  c.  99, 
to  regulate  the  matter  by  a  Uw,  which  he  did  lo 


ALAGONIA. 
of  all  partleo.  But  their  fmU 
leges  did  not  protect  them  firom  the  exactioia  o( 
Vera,  who  impoiied  on  them  an  eovmoiu  eontri- 
butdou  both  fai  am  and  money.'  (Id.  ti.  73—75; 
£p.  od  Font.  liii.  33.)  The  dty  affean  lo  Iut< 
aubaeqnently  declined,  and  bad  rank  in  the  time  of 
Auguatus  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  miuii- 
cJpal  town  (CasteU.  liner,  p.  37);  but  was  etJl 
one  of  the  few  jJacea  (o  the  north  coast  of  Sicily 
which  Strabo  deemed  worthy  of  meotwo.  (SlTab. 
ri.  p.  373.)  PUny  also  enumerataa  it  among  tlie 
"stipendiariaacivitnta'gf  Sicily,  (fl.  A',  iii.  S.) 
Great  diSerence  of  opnlon  has  existed  with  r^ard 
to  the  Bite  of  AlaeRs,  arising  principally  fnan  the 
discrepancy  in  the  distances  assigiied  by  Stiabo,  the 
Itinenuy,  and  the  Tabula.  Some  of  these  are  un- 
doubtedly corrupt  or  emmeous,  but  on  Ihe  whule 
there  can  be  no  duubt  that  ite  BJtuatioa  ia  correctly 
fiied  by  Cluverius  and  Torremniia  at  Ihe  fi«t 
marked  by  an  old  cbnrch  called  Sla,  Maria  U 
Paiatt,  near  the  modem  town  of  7Wa,  snd  above 
the  riyer  Ptttineo.  This  site  ceincideB  perfecily 
with  the  eipresBion  of  Diodonis  (xiv.  16),  that  die 
town  was  biuJt  "  on  a  hill  ^lont  8  stadia  Awn  tlio 
sea;"  as  well  ai  with  the  distance  of  aghieen  JL  1". 
&om  Cephaloedinm  assigned  by  the  Tabula.  (The 
Itinemiy  ^res  3S  by  an  taiy  error.)  The  mins 
described  by  Fazelio  as  vijuble  there  in  his  tinoe 
were  such  ss  to  indicate  the  aite  of  a  large  dty,  and 
been  found  on  the  spot, 
referring  distinctly  to  Alaesa.  One  of 
ULcae,  woicn  ia  of  considerable  length  and  import- 
ance, gives  numerous  local  details  caictming  the 
diviucau  of  land,  &c.  and  mentions  repeutedly  a 
river  AUE3i.-a,  evidently  the  same  with  the  Ha. 
LBSUa  of  Columella  (x.  268),  and  which  is  probahly 
the  modem  Pettinto  ;  as  well  as  a  foontain  nanieit 
Iftbrha.  This  Lb  lerhape  the  same  epoken  of  by 
Sulinns  (S.  §  20)  and  Priuian  (Periega.  SCO),  but 

tory  cf  Halesa.  the  waters  of  which  ttere  iwohi  and 
agitated  by  the  sound  of  mm.ie.  Faiello  dncribes 
the  mins  as  extending  from  the  sea-shore,  ou  which 
were  the  nmaina  of  a  large  building  (probslity 
baths),  (m  the  B|ace  at  Tain  than  a  mile  to  the 
enmniit  of  •  hill,  on  which  were  the  remains  rf  Iha 
citadel.  About  3  miles  further  inland  was  a  largo 
foontun  (probably  the  Ipyrrha  of  the  inscription), 
with  exteosiva  remvns  ^  the  aqueduct  that  con- 
veyed its  waters  to  the  dty.  All  trace  of  thesa 
mlna  baa  now  disappeared,  except  same  portions  <rl 
the  aqueduct:  but  fiagincnla  of  statues,  as  well  at 
coins  and  inscriptLooa,  have  teen  frequently  dis- 
covered CO  Ihe  spat.  (Faiell.  de  Beb.  Sic.  Li.  4; 
Clurer.  Sicil.  pp.  388—390;  Boeckh,  €.  I.  torn.  iii. 
pp.  EIS— 631;  eastern,  Hut.  Alaaae,  Paunn. 
1753;  Id.  /nscr.  Sie.  p.  109;  Biscari,  Viaggto  H 
5fn^p.243.)  [E-H.  B.] 
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thero-Laoones,  containing  temples  of  DionjsUB  and 
Artemis.  Tfaja  town  was  distant  30  stadia  from 
Gcrenia,  but  its  ate  is  unknown.  (Pans.  iiL  21. 
§7,  ill  26.  §11.) 

ALALCCMENAE.  1.  ('AAaAjro/&«wi/,  Strab., 
Pans.;  'AXaJucofUvtoVy  Steph.  B.;  Eth,  'AKaXxo- 
funf^/AKaXMOfU»aios,*A\aXxofjJinos:  Sulindri)^ 
an  andent  town  in  Boeotia,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt  TUpboesinm,  a  litUe  to  the  £.  of  Coroneia,  and 
cear  the  lake  Copais.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
worsifaip  of  Athena,  who  was  stud  to  have  been  bom 
(here,  and  who  is  hence  called  AlalcomenSis  CAAaA> 
Kofutnttt)  in  Homer.  The  temple  of  the  goddess 
stood,  at  a  littfe  distance  fi:om  the  town,  on  the 
Tritoo,  a  small  stnaam  flowing  into  the  lake  Copais. 
Bejoid  the  modern  village  of  Sulwdri,  the  site 
of  Alalcomenae,  are  some  polygonal  foundations, 
apparently  those  of  a  single  building,  which  are 
(robably  remains  of  the  peribolus  of  the  temple. 
Both  the  town  and  the  temple  were  plundered  by 
SoIIa,  who  carried  off  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
(Horn.  IL  \r,  8;  Pans.  ix.  3.  §  4,  ix.  33.  §  5,  seq.; 
Smb.  pp.  410,  411,  413;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake, 
AortAem  Greece,  voL  iL  p.  135;  Forrhhammer, 
HtUemica,  ^  185.) 

2.  Or  aLcomenax  ('AA«o/&cra<),  said  to  be  a 
town  in  Ithaca  (Pint  QiaetL  Graee,  43;  Steph.  B. 
«.  r.),  or  in  the  small  island  Asteris  in  the  neigh- 
boubood  of  Ithaca.    ^Strab.  p.  456.) 

ALAXIA.     [Albbia.] 

ALANDEB,  a  river  of  Phiygia  (Liv.  xzxviiL 
15, 18),  which  is  twice  mentioned  by  Livy,  in  his 
socoQot  of  the  march  of  Cn.  Manlius.  It  was  pro- 
bably a  branch  of  the  Sangarius,  ss  Hamilton  (/2»- 
iearekea  m  Asia  Mmor^  voL  L  pp.  458, 467^  oon- 
jectons,  and  the  stream  which  flows  in  the  valley  of 
Beiad;  bat  he  gives  no  modem  name  to  it.     [G.L.] 

ALA'NI  ('AXayof,  'AAovvoi),  a  people,  found 
both  m  Asia  and  in  Europe,  whose  precise  geogra- 
phicsl  positaoDs  and  ethnographical  relations  are  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  They  probably  became  first 
known  to  the  Romans  through  the  Mxthridatic  war, 
and  the  expeditian  of  Pompey  hito  the  countries 
about  the  Osacasns;  when  they  were  found  in  the 
E.  part  of  Caucasus,  in  the  region  which  was  called 
Albania  by  the  Boroans,  but  Aliuiia  by  Greek  writers, 
and  where  Alani  are  found  down  to  a  late  period  of 
the  Greek  empire.  (Joseph.  AfU,  Jud,  zviii.  4.  s. 
6;  Lmam,  x.  454;  Procop.  Pert.  U.  29,  Goth.  iv. 
4;  Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  42.)  Valerius 
Flaccus  (^Arg.  vL  42)  mentions  them  among  the 
people  of  the  Caucasus,  near  the  HeniochL  Am- 
mianus  Ifarodlinus,  who  tells  us  more  about  the 
Alani  than  maj  other  ancient  writer,  makes  Julian 
encoonge  fab  soldiers  by  the  example  of  Pom- 
pey, "  who,  breaking  his  way  through  the  Albani 
and  the  Ibssagetae,  whom  we  now  call  Alani, 
■aw  the  waters  of  the  Caspian"  (xxiii.  5).  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  oentuiy  we  hear  of  the  Ahmi 
in  two  vcfy  remote  positions.  On  tiie  one  lumd, 
Josephus,  who  describes  them  as  Scytiiians  dwelling 
about  the  river  TanaXs  (^Don)  and  the  Lake  Maeotis 
{Sea  of  Amn),  relates  how,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
bebg  permitted  by  the  king  of  Hyrcania  to  traverse 
**  the  pass  which  Alexander  had  closed  with  iron 
gates,"  they  nva^-ed  Media  and  Armenia,  and  re- 
turned home  again.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
neatioced  by  Seneca  (7%yefl.  629)  as  dwelling  on 
the  later  {JktmAe) ;  and  Martial  {Epigr.  vii.  30)  ex- 
pnaaly  calk  them  Sarmatians;  and  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
••  25)  meotions  Alani  and  fioxalani  (i.  e.  Ruse- 
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Alami)  among  the  generic  names  applica  at  diflerent 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  European  Scythia  or 
Sarmatia.  Thus  there  were  Alani  both  in  Ada,  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  in  Europe,  on  the  Maeotis  and  the 
Eoxine;  and  also,  according  to  Jceephus,  between 
these  two  positions,  in  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
Caucasus;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  been  spread 
over  all  the  S.  part  of  R^utia  m  Ewope,  Under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  we  find  the  European 
Alani  constantly  troubling  the  fixmtier  of  the  Da- 
nube (Ael.  Spart  Had.  4.  s.  6 ;  Jul.  Capit.  Ant.  Pi. 
6.  s.  8,  Marc.  22,  where  they  are  mentioned  with 
the  Boxalani,  Bastamae,  and  Pencini);  while  the 
Alani  of  the  E.  again  overran  Media  and  Armenia, 
and  threatened  Cappadoda.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  15.) 
On  this  occasion  the  historian  Arrian,  who  was  go- 
▼emor  of  Cappadoda  under  Hadrian,  composed  a 
work  on  the  Tactics  to  be  observed  again&t  the 
Alani  (ficra^is  jcar*  'AAoi'mk),  which  is  menUoued 
by  Photius  \Cod.  Iviii.  p.  15,  a.,  Bekker),  and  of 
which  a  considerable  ftagroent  is  preserved  (Arrian. 
ed.  Dtibner,  in  Didot's  ScripL  Graec.  Bibi  pp.  250 
— ^253).  Their  force  consisted  in  cavalry,  tike  that 
of  the  European  Alani  (the  wo\vtwiwtf  ^v\oy 
'AAovwy  of  Dlonysius  Periegctes,  v.  308) .  and  they 
fought  without  armour  for  themselves  or  their  horses. 
As  another  mark  of  resemblance,  though  Arrian 
speaks  of  them  as  Scythians,  a  name  which  was 
vaguely  used  in  his  time  for  all  the  bariMurians  of 
KW.  Asia  ioont.  Alamos^  30),  he  speaks  of  them 
elsewhere  {Tact.  4)  in  close  connection  with  the 
Sauromatae  (Sarmatians),  as  practising  the  same 
mode  of  fighting  for  wbidi  the  Polish  lancere^  de- 
scendants of  the  Sarmatians,  have  been  renowned. 
Ptolemy,  who  wrote  under  the  Antonines,  mentions 
the  European  Alani,  by  the  name  of  *AXaSvoi  Txi- 
0m,  as  one  of  the  seven  chief  peoples  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  namely,  the  Venedae,  Poudni,  Bastamae, 
lazyges,  Roxolani,  Hamaxobii,  and  Alauni  Scythao; 
of  whom  he  places  the  lazyges  and  Roxolani  along 
the  whole  shore  of  the  Maeotis,  and  tben  the  last 
two  further  inland  (iiL  5.  §19).  He  also  mentions 
(iL  14.  §  2)  Alauni  in  the  W.  of  Pannonia,  no  doubt 
a  body  who,  in  course  of  invasbn,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Roman  side  of  the  Danube.  Pto- 
lemy speaks  of  a  Mt.  Alaunus  {rh  'AKaSrov  6pos) 
in  Sarmatia,  and  Eustathius  {ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
305)  says  that  the  Alani  probably  derived  their 
name  from  the  Alanus,  a  mountain  of  Sarmatia.  It 
is  hard  to  find  any  range  of  mountains  answering  to 
Ptolemy's  M.  Alaunus  near  the  pomtion  he  ass%nB 
to  the  Alauni :  some  geographers  suppose  the  term 
to  describe  no  motnitaMW,  properly  so  caUed,  but  the 
elevated  tract  of  land  which  finins  the  watershed 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dni^er.  The  Euro- 
pean Alani  are  found  in  the  geographers  who  fol- 
lowed Ptolemy.  IMoujrsins  Feriegetes  (v.  305) 
mentions  them,  first  vaeuely,  among  the  peoples  N. 
of  the  Palus  Biaeotis,  with  the  Gennans,  Sarmatians, 
Getae,  Bastamae,  and  Dadans;  and  then,  more  spe- 
cifically, he  says  (308)  that  their  land  otends  N. 
of  the  Tauri,  *'  where  are  the  Melanchlaeni,  and  Ge- 
loni,  and  Hippemolgi,  and  Neuri,  and  Agathyrsi, 
where  the  Boiysthenes  mingles  with  the  Euxine.** 
Some  suppose  the  two  passages  to  refer  to  diflerent 
bodies  of  the  Alani.  (Bemhardy,  ad  loc.)  They 
are  likewise  called  Sarmatians  by  Mardan  of  Hera- 
cleia  {r&¥  *fiXayw  ^Utppukrvv  lOfot :  PeripL  p.  100, 
ed.  Miller;  Hudson,  Geog.  Min.  vol.  L  p.  56). 
The  Asiatic  Alani  ('AAoyol  SfcMai)  are  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  14.  §  9)  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Scythia 
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wiUiin  the  Inuuis,  oear  the  "  Unknown  Land ;" 
ftod  here,  too,  we  find  mountains  of  the  same  name 
(.a  'AAoyi  ifm,  §§  3,  11),  £.  of  the  Hyperborai 
IL;  he  is  generallj  supposed  to  mean  the  N.  port  of 
the  Ural  chain,  to  which  he  erroneously  giyes  a 
direction  W.  and  E. 

Our  fullest  information  respecting  the  Alani  is 
derived  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  flourish- 
ed during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century 
(about  350—400).  He  first  mentions  them  with 
die  Rozolaui,  the  lazyges,  the  Maeotae,  and  the 
laxamatae,  as  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pains  Maeotis  (zxii.  8.  §  30);  and  presently, 
where  the  Riphaei  M.  subside  towards  the  Maeo- 
tis, he  places  the  Arimpbaei,  and  near  them  the 
Massagetae,  Alani,  and  Sargetae,  with  many  other 
peoples  little  known  (o6«ct<rt,  quorum  nee  voca- 
bida  nobis  stmt  nota^  nee  mores).  Again  (§ 
48)  on  the  NW.  of  the  Enzine,  about  the  river 
Tyras  (i>fiie«ter),  he  places  "  the  European  Alani 
and  the  Costobocae,  and  innumerable  tribes  of  Scy- 
thians, which  extend  to  lands  beyond  human  know- 
ledge ;"  a  small  portion  of  whom  live  by  agriculture ; 
the  rest  wander  ibrough  vast  solitudes  and  get  their 
food  like  wild  beasts ;  their  habitations  and  scanty 
furniture  are  placed  on  waggons  made  of  the  bark  o{ 
trees;  and  they  migrate  at  pleasure,  waggons  and  all. 
His  more  detailed  account  dfthe  people  is  given  when 
he  comes  to  relate  that  greater  westward  movement  of 
the  Huns  which,  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  precipitated 
the  Goths  upon  the  Roman  empire,  A.  d.  376.  Ai\er 
describing  the  Huns  (xxxi.  2),  he  says  that  they 
advanced  as  far  as  "  the  Alani,  the  ancient  Massa- 
getae," of  whom  he  undertakes  to  give  a  better 
account  than  had  as  yet  been  published.  From  the 
Ister  to  the  Tanals  dwell  the  Sauromatae;  and  on 
the  Asiatic  side  o£  the  Tanals  the  Alaui  inhabit  the 
vast  solitudes  of  Scythia;  having  their  name  from  that 
of  thdr  mountains  (ex  monUurn  appeUatione  cogno- 
mxnati,  which  some  understand  to  mean  that  Ahxni 
comes  fi:t>m  a2a,  a  word  signifying  a  movinlain).  By 
thdr  conquests  they  extended  thar  ftome,  as  well  as 
theu*  power,  over  the  neighbouring  natirais;  just  as 
the  Persian  name  was  spread.  He  then  describes 
these  neighbouring  nations;  the  Neuri,  inland,  near 
lofty  mountains ;  the  Budini  and  Geloni ;  the  Aga- 
thyrsi;  the  Melanchlaeni  and  Anthropophagi;  from 
whom  a  tract  of  uninhabited  land  extended  £.- 
wards  to  the  Sinae.  At  another  port  the  Alani 
bordered  on  the  Amazons,  towards  the  £.  (the 
Amaxons  being  placed  by  him  on  the  TanaTs  and 
the  Caspian),  whence  they  were  scattered  over  many 
peoples  throughout  Asia,  as  &r  as  the  Ganges. 
Through  these  immense  r^ons,  but  often  far  apart 
from  one  another,  the  various  tribes  of  the  Alani 
Uved  a  nomade  life :  and  it  was  only  in  process  of 
time  that  they  came  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
He  theu  d&scribes  their  manners.  They  neither 
have  houses  nor  till  the  land;  they  feed  on  fiesh  and 
milk,  anil  dwell  on  waggons.  When  they  come  to 
a  pasture  they  make  a  camp,  by  placing  their  wag- 
gons in  a  circle;  and  they  move  on  again  when  the 
forage  is  exliausted.  Their  flocks  and  herds  go  with 
them,  and  their  chief  care  is  for  their  horses.  They 
are  never  reduced  to  want,  for  the  country  through 
which  they  wander  consists  of  grassy  fields,  with 
fruit-trees  interspersed,  and  watered  by  many  rivers. 
The  weak,  from  age  or  sex,  stay  by  the  waggons  and 
perform  the  lighter  offices;  while  the  young  uusn  are 
trained  together  from  their  first  boyhood  to  the 
practice  of  horsemanship  and  a  sotmd  knowledge  ai 
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the  art  of  war.  They  desjnsa  going  on  fixiL  la 
person  they  are  nearly  all  tall  and  handsome;  tlieir 
hair  is  shgbtly  yellow;  they  are  terrible  fx  the 
tempered  sternness  of  their  eyes.  The  lightness  of 
their  armour  aids  their  natural  swiftness ;  a  circUm  • 
stance  mentioned  also,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Arrian, 
and  by  Joscphus  (^B.J.  viL  7.  §4),  from  whom  we  find 
that  they  used  the  lasso  in  battle :  Lucian,  too,  de- 
scribes them  as  hke  the  Scythians  in  their  arms  and 
Uieir  speech,  but  with  shorter  hair  (^ToxariSj  51, 
voL  ii.  p  557).  In  general,  proceeds  Ammianus, 
they  resemble  the  Huns,  but  are  less  savage  in  form 
and  manners.  Their  plundering  and  hunting  ex- 
cursions had  brought  them  to  the  Maeotis  and  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  even  into  Armenia  and 
Media;  and  it  is  to  their  life  m  (hose parts  that  the 
description  of  Ammianus  evidently  refers.  Danger 
and  war  was  their  delight;  death  in  battle  bliss;  the 
loss  of  life  through  decay  or  chance  stamped  disgi^aca 
on  a  man's  memozy.  Their  greatest  glory  was  to 
kill  a  foe  in  battle,  and  the  scalps  of  their  slain 
enemies  were  hung  to  their  horses  for  trappings. 
They  fr^uented  neither  temple  nor  shrine;  but, 
fixing  a  naked  sword  in  the  ground,  with  barbaric 
rites,  they  worshipped,  in  this  symbol,  the  god  of 
war  and  of  their  country  for  the  time  being.  They 
practised  divination  by  bundles  of  rods,  which  they 
released  with  secret  incantAtions,  and  (it  would  seem) 
from  the  way  the  sticks  fell  they  presaged  the  fu- 
ture. Slavery  was  unknown  to  them :  all  were  of 
noble  birth.  Even  their  judges  were  selected  for 
their  long-tried  pre-eminence  in  war.  Several  of 
those  particulars  are  confirmed  by  Jomandes  (efe 
JRebus  Geticis,  24).  Claudian  also  mentions  the 
Alani  as  dwelling  on  the  Maeotis,  and  connects  them 
closely  with  the  Massagetae  (/n  Rujin,  L  312): 

"  Massagetes,  caesamque  bibens  Maeotida  Alanus.** 

Being  vanquished  by  the  Huns,  who  attacked  them 
in  the  plains  E.  of  the  Tanals,  the  great  body  of 
the  Alani  joined  their  conquerors  in  their  invasion  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Uermanric  (a.  d.  375),  of 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  European  Alani  were 
already  the  subjects.  In  the  war  which  soon  broke 
out  between  the  Goths  and  Romans  in  Maesia,  so 
many  of  the  Huns  and  Alani  joined  the  Goths,  that 
they  are  distinctly  mentioned  among  the  invaders 
who  were  defeated  by  Theodosius,  a.  d.  379 — 382. 
Henceforth  we  find,  in  the  W.,  the  Alaui  constantly 
associated  with  the  Goths  and  with  the  Vandals,  so 
much  so  that  Procopius  calls  them  a  tribe  of  tlie 
Goths  (roT$iKhy  (Bvos:  Vand,  i.  3).  But  their 
movements  are  more  closely  connected  with  those  of 
the  Vandals,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Pannonia;  and,  retinng  thence 
through  fear  of  the  Goths,  the  two  p«*ople8  invaded 
Gaul  in  406,  and  Spain  in  409.  (Procop.  /.  c; 
Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  31;  Clinton,  F.Ii.  s.  a.; 
uomp.  Gibbon,  c.  30,  31.) 

In  41 1  the  Alani  are  found  in  Gaul,  acting  with 
the  Burgundians,  Alamanni,  and  Franks.  (Clinton, 
s.  a.)  As  the  Goths  advanced  into  Spain,  414,  the 
Alani  and  Vandals,  with  the  Silingi,  retreated  before 
them  into  Lusitania  and  Baetica.  (Clinton,  s.  a. 
416.)  In  the  ensuing  campaigns,  in  which  the 
Gothic  king  Wallia  conquered  Spain  (418),  the 
Alans  lost  their  king  Ataces,  and  were  so  reduced 
in  numbers  that  they  gave  up  their  separate  nation- 
ality, and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Gunderic, 
the  king  of  the  Vandals.  (Clmton,  s.  a.  418.) 
After  Gundcric's  death,  in  428,  the  allied  borbariana 
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ptrlitianed  Spain,  ifte  Suevi  obUining  GmHaeda,  the 
Alani  Ladtanui  and  the  province  of  New  Carthage, 
and  the  Vandais  Baetica.  (Glintan,  ».  a.)  Must 
of  them  acoompaoied  G«seric  in  his  invaaoo  of 
Afiica  in  the  foQowing  year  (429:  Africa,  Vah- 
DAu),  and  among  other  indications  of  their  con- 
tinned  oonaeqaenoe  in  Africa,  we  find  an  edict  of 
Haneric  addressed,  in  483,  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Vandals  tmd  Ahau  (Clinton,  s.  a.);  while  in  Spain 
we  hear  no  more  of  them  or  of  the  Vandals,  but  the 
place  of  both  is  occupied  bj  the  Suevi.  Meanwhile, 
Rtnming  to  Enrope,  at  the  time  of  Attila's  in^'asion 
of  the  Roman  em^are,  we  find  in  his  camp  the  de- 
scendants of  those  Alaiu  who  had  at  firut  joined  the 
Huns;  and  the  personal  influence  of  Aetius  with 
Attila  obtained  the  serrioes  of  a  bodj  of  Alani,  who 
were  settled  in  Gaal,  about  Valence  and  Orleans. 
(Gibbon,  c  35.)  When  Attila  invaded  Gaul,  451, 
he  seems  to  have  depended  partly  on  the  sympathy 
of  these  Alani  (Gibbon  speaks  of  a  prnnise  from 
their  Jdng  Sanpban  to  betray  Orleans);  and  the 
pest  victory  of  Chalons,  where  they  served  under 
Theodoric  against  the  Huns,  was  nearly  lost  by  their 
defection  (451).  Amoug  the  acts  recorded  of  To- 
risnoud,  in  the  single  year  of  his  reign  (451 — 452), 
is  the  conquest  of  the  Alani,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  rebelled.  (Clinton,  s.  a.)  In  the  last  years 
of  the  W.  emfare  the  Alans  are  mentioneil  with  other 
baibarians  as  overrunning  Gaul  and  advandng  even 
into  Lignria,  and  as  resisted  by  the  prowera  of  Mo- 
jorian  (Clinton,  s.  a,  461;  Gibbon,  c.  36);  but 
thenceforth  their  name  disappean,  swaliuwcd  up  in 
the  great  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths.  So  much  for 
the  Alani  of  the  West. 

An  this  time,  and  later,  they  are  still  found  in 
thdr  ancient  settlements  in  the  E.,  between  the  Don 
and  Vt^a,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  They  are  men- 
tioned  under  Justinian;  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  Justin  II.  and  Chosroes,  king  of 
Per&ia,  they  are  found  among  the  allies  of  the  Ar- 
n*enians,  under  their  king  Saroes,  572 — 3.  (Theo* 
phylact  op.  Phot.  Cod.  Ixv.  p.  26,  b.  37,  ed.  Bekker.) 
The  Alani  of  the  Caucasus  are  constantly  men- 
tioned, both  by  Byzantine  and  AnU)ian  writers,  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  many  gec^^aphers  suppose  tlie 
0*9€U»  of  Jkiffhettan  to  be  their  descendants.  The 
medieval  writers,  boUi  Greek  and  Arab,  call  the 
country  aboat  the  E.  end  of  Caucasus  Ahmia. 

Amidst  these  materials,  conjecture  has  naturally 
been  busy.  From  the  Afighans  to  the  Poles,  there 
is  scarcdy  a  lace  of  warlike  horsemen  which  has  not 
been  identified  vdth  the  Alani;  and,  in  £Kt,  the 
name  might  be  applied,  consistently  with  the  ancient 
sccoonts,  to  almost  any  of  the  nomade  peoples,  con- 
founded by  the  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  Scy- 
thians,  except  the  M<mgoU.  They  were  evidently  a 
branch  of  that  great  nomade  race  which  is  found, 
in  the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  in  the  KW.  of 
Ann  ami  the  SE.  of  Enrope;  and  perhaps  we  should 
DM  be  far  wrong  in  placmg  thdr  original  seats  in 
the  coanoy  nf  the  Kirghu  Tartar*^  round  the  head 
of  t'le  Caspian,  whence  we  may  suppose  them  to 
have  spread  W^.^ward  round  the  Euxine,  and  espe- 
cially to  hare  occupied  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
Caucasus  between  the  Don  and  Volgaj  whence  they 
issued  forth  into  W.  Asia  by  the  pasties  of  the  Cau- 
CMnns.  Their  permanent  settlement  also  in  Sar- 
Diatia  (in  S.  Rustia)  is  clearly  established,  and  a 
ctHuparison  of  the  description  of  them  by  Ammianus 
l^aitxUinus  with  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  can 
^ve  httle  doobC  that  they  were  a  kindred  race  to 
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the  Scythians  of  the  latter,  that  is,  tlie  people  of 
European  Sarmatia.  Of  their  language,  one  soli- 
tary relic  has  been  preserved.  In  the  Petiphu  of 
the  Etixme  '  p.  5,  Hudson,  p.  213,  Gail)  we  are  told 
that  the  city  of  Theodosia  was  called  in  the  Alan  or 
Tauric  dialect  'Ap8d«8a  or  'ApSa^  that  in,  the 
dtp  of  the  Seven  goda.  (Klaproth,  Tableaux  de 
VAtief  Ritter,  Erdkundej  vol.  ii.  pp.  845 — 850; 
Stritter,  Menu  Pop,  vol.  iv.  pp.  232,  395;  De 
Guignes,  HisL  dee  Huntf  roL  ii.  p.  279 ;  Ukert, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  550 — 555;  Geoigii,  vol.  i.  p. 
152,  vol.  u.  p.  312.)  [P.  S.] 

ALA'NI  and  ALAUNI  MONTES.    [Auuri.] 

ALA'NIA.     [Alaot.] 

ALATA  CASTRA  (wrtpwriv  orpar&wtiov, 
Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  13),  in  the  territory  of  the  Vacomagi 
(Murray  and  Inverness-shire)  was  the  northernmost 
station  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  near  Inverness. 
This  fort  was  probably  nused  by  Lollius  Urbicus 
after  his  victories  in  Britannia  Barbara  a.d.  139, 
to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonian  clans : 
but  it  vras  soon  abandoned,  and  all  vestige  of  it 
obliterated.  (Capitolin.  AntorUn.  P,  5 ;  Pausan.  vilL 
43.  §  3.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALATRIUM  or  ALETRIUM  (^AXh-piov,  Strab. ; 
Alationates,  Liv. ;  Aletrinates,  Plhi.  et  Inscr.), 
a  dty  of  the  Hemicans,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the 
Via  Latina,  about  7  miles  from  Ferentinum,  and 
still  called  AUUru  In  early  times  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hemican 
league,  and  in  b.  o.  306,  when  the  general  council 
of  Qie  nation  was  assembled  to  deliberate  concerning 
war  with  Rome,  the  Alatrians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  citizens  of  Ferentinum  and  Veruli,  pronounced 
against  it.  For  this  they  were  rewarded,  after  tlie 
defeat  of  the  other  Hemicans,  by  being  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  laws,  which  they  prefeired  to  the 
Roman  citizenship,  with  the  mutual  right  of  connu- 
bium  among  the  three  cities.  (Liv.  iz.  42,  43.) 
Its  name  is  found  in  Plautus  (Capfim',  iv.  2,  104), 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  municipal 
town  of  consideration  {Or.  pro  CktenL  16,  17).  It 
subsequently  became  a  colony,  but  at  what  period 
we  know  not:  Pliny  mentions  it  only  among  the 
^^oppida"  of  the  first  region :  and  its  municipal 
rank  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions  of  imperial  times 
(Z4&.  Colon,  p.  230;  Plin.  iiL  5.  9;  Inscr.  ap. 
Gruter.  pp.  422.  3,  424.  7;  Orelli,  Inter.  3785; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359).  Bdng  removed  from 
the  high  road,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries, 
but  Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
though  he  erroneously  places  it  un  the  right  or  south 
side  of  the  Via  Latina.     (v.  p.  237.) 

The  modem  town  of  Alatri^  which  contains  a 
population  of  above  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  an 
ejHsoopal  see,  retains  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  or. 
a  steep  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  little  river  Coaa.  It  has  few  monu- 
ments of  Roman  times,  but  the  remains  of  its  massive 
ancient  fortifications  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
Italy.  Of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  city  itself 
great  portions  still  remain,  built  of  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  stone,  without  cement,  in  the  same  style 
as  those  of  Signia,  Norba,  and  Ferentinum.  But 
much  more  remarkable  than  these  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  citadel,  which  crowned  the  summit  c£ 
the  hiU :  its  fbnu  is  an  irregular  oblong,  of  about 
660  yards  in  circuit,  constituting  a  nearly  level 
terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  the  most 
massive  polygonal  C(>::struction,  vai^'ing  in  height 
according  tu  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  but  wliich 
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attain  at  the  SE.  angle  an  elevation  of  not  less 
than  50  feet  It  has  two  gates,  one  of  which,  on  the 
K.  side,  appeaxB  to  have  heen  merely  a  postern  or 
aallj-port,  commnnicating  bj  a  steep  and  narrow 
sabterranean  passage  with  the  platfcum  above:  the 
principal  entnmce  being  on  the  soath  side,  near  the 
SE.  angle.  The  gateways  in  both  instances  are 
square-headed,  the  architrave  being  formed  of  one 
enormoos  block  of  stone,  which  in  the  principal  gate 
is  mote  than  15  feet  in  length  by  5^  in  height. 
Vestiges  of  rude  bas-relie&  may  be  still  observed 
above  the  smaller  gate.  All  these  walls,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  city  itself,  are  built  of  the  hard  limestone 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  style  called  Polygonal  or 
Pebisgic,  as  opposed  to  the  ruder  Cyclopean,  ai^  are 
among  the  best  specimens  extant  of  that  mode  of 
oonstructian,  both  firom  their  enormous  solidly,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  stones  are  fitted  to- ' 
gether.  In  the  centre  of  the  platform  or  terrace 
stands  the  modem  cathedral,  in  all  probability 
occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  The 
remains  at  AkUri  have  been  described  and  figured 
by  Madame  IMonigi  (^Viaggio  in  aJcune  Cittit  del 
LeudOt  Roma,  1809),  and  views  of  them  are  given  in 
Dodwell's  Pela»snc  Bemoms,  pL  92—96.  [E.H.B.] 

ALAUNA,  a  town  of  the  Unelli,  as  Caesar  (£.  G. 
ii.  34)  calls  the  people,  or  Veneti,  as  Ptolemy  calls 
them.  It  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  modem  town 
of  Aleaume^  near  Valognes,  in  the  department  of 
La  Blanche,  where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman 
remains.  [6.  L.J 

ALAUm.     [AijkKi.] 

ALA'ZON  (Plin.  vi  10.  s.  11),  or  ALAZOTOUS 
(^A\a((Ayios,  Strab.  p.  500:  AUuan^  Alacks)^  a  river 
of  the  Caucasus,  flowing  S£.  into  the  Cambyses  a 
iltUe  above  its  junction  with  the  Cyrus,  and  forming 
the  boundaiy  of  Albania  and  Ibeoia.  Its  position 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Abas  of  Plutarch  and 
Dion  Cassius.     [Abas.]  [P.  S.] 

ALAZO'NES  {*A\d(ut^s)y  a  Scythian  people  on 
the  Borysthenes  (/)riiiq9er),  N.  of  the  Callipidae,  and 
S.  of  ^e  agricultural  Scythians :  they  grew  com  for 
their  own  use.  (Hecat  ap.  Strab.  p.  550;  Herod, 
iv.  17,  52;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.\  Val.  Flacc.  vi.  101; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  418.)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA  DOCILIA,  atownonthecoastofLigniia, 
known  only  from  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  which 
places  it  on  the  coast  road  from  Goiua  to  Vada 
Siibbata.  The  distances  are  so  cormpt  as  to  afibrd 
us  no  assistance  in  determining  its  positiim:  but  it 
is  probable  that  Chiver  is  right  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modem  Albwola,  a  village  about  3  miles 
from  SavonOf  on  the  road  to  Genoa.  The  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  name  are  unknown.  (Tab.  Peut. ; 
Cluver.  IteU.  p.  70.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  FUCENSIS  or  FUCENTIS  (^AAtfa, 
Strab.;  "AA^a  ♦o^fceyru,  Ptol. ;  the  ethnic  Albenses, 
not  Albani;  see  Varr.  de  L.L.  viii.  §  35),  an  im- 
portant city  and  fortress  of  Central  Italy,  situated 
on  the  Via  Valeria,  on  a  hill  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, about  3  miles  firom  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Lake  Fudnns,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Velino,  There  is  considerable  discrepancy 
among  ancient  writers,  as  to  the  nation  to  which 
it  belonged:  but  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  Aequians  {Albam  in  Aequoi, 
X.  1),  and  in  another  possage  (xxvi.  11;  ne  spciks 
of  the  "Albensis  ager"  as  clearly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Marsians.  His  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Appian  (Annib.  39)  and  by  Strabo  (v.  pp. 
238,  240),  who  calls  it  the  most  inland  Latin  city, 
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a^joming  the  temtoiy  of  the  Hanians.  Ptolemy 
on  the  contrary  reckons  it  as  a  Mat-bic  dty,  as 
do  Silius  Italicus  and  Festus  (PtoL  iii.  1.  §  57; 
Sil.  ItaL  viii.  506;  Festus  v.  Atbetia,  p.  4,  ed. 
Mttller):  and  this  view  has  been  followed  by  noost 
modem  writers.  The  &ct  probably  is,  that  it  was 
originally  an  Aequian  town,  but  being  situated  on 
the  firontiers  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  Manianii 
having  in  later  times  become  fiur  more  celebrated 
and  powerful  than  their  ne^hbours,  Alba  came  to 
be  commonly  assigned  to  them.  PHny  ( JJ.  N,  liL 
12 — 17)  redcons  the  Albenses  as  distinrt  both  firam 
the  Marsi  and  Aequicull:  and  it  appears  finom  in- 
scriptions that  thfy  belonged  to  the  Fabian  tribe, 
while  the  Marsi,  as  well  as  the  Sabmes  and  Peligni, 
were  included  in  the  Sergian.  No  historical  men- 
tion of  Alba  is  found  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  colony:  but  it  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  a  veiy  andsut  city.  Niebuhr  even 
supposes  that  the  name  of  Alba  lionga  was  derived 
finom  thence:  though  Appian  tells  us  on  the  oon- 
tzaxy  that  the  Bumans  gave  this  name  to  their 
ookny  firom  their  own  moti^-ci^  (t  c).  It  is  mora 
probable  that  the  name  was,  in  both  cases,  original, 
and  was  derived  from  their  lofty  situation,  being 
connected  with  the  same  root  as  Alp.  The  remains 
of  its  ancient  fortifications  may  however  be  regarded 
as  a  testimony  to  its  antiquity,  though  we  find  no 
special  mention  of  it  as  a  place  of  strength  previous 
to  the  Roman  conquest.  But  immediately  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  Aequi,  in  B.  c.  302,  the  Romans 
hastened  to  occupy  it  with  a  body  of  not  less  than 
6000  colonists  (Liv.  x.  1 ;  VelL  PaL  i.  14),  and  it 
became  from  this  time  a  fortress  of  the  fint  daaa. 
In  B.  a  211,  on  occasion  of  the  sudden  advance  of 
Hannibal  upon  Rome,  the  citizens  of  Alba  sent  a 
body  of  2000  men  to  assist  the  Ramans  in  the 
defence  of  the  city.  But  notwithstanding  their 
zeal  ai^  promptitude  on  this  occasion  we  find  them 
only  two  years  after  (m  B.C.  209)  among  the 
twelve  colonies  which  declared  themselves  unid>le  to 
furnish  any  further  contingents,  nor  did  their  pre- 
vious services  exempt  them  firom  the  same  punishment 
with  the  rest  for  this  default.  (Appian,  Annib.  39 ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  We  afterwards  find  Alba 
repeatedly  selected  on  account  of  its  great  strength 
and  inland  position  as  a  place  of  confinement  fiir 
state  prisoners;  among  whom  Syphax,  king  of  Ku- 
midia,  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Bituitus, 
king  of  the  Arvemi,  are  psrticularly  mentioned. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  240;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  45;  zlv.  42; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  3.) 

On  the  outbreak  of  Uie  Social  War,  Alba  with- 
stood a  siege  from  the  conftderate  forces,  but  it  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  (Liv.  Ept.  Ixxii.). 
During  tiie  Civil  Wars  also  it  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  a  manner  that  sufBdentiy  aUests  its 
impwtance  in  a  militaiy  point  of  view.  (Caes. 
B.  a  L  15,  24;  Appian,  Cw,  iii.  45,  47,  v.  30; 
Cic.  ad  AtL  viii.  12,  A,  ix.  6;  PhUipp,  iii.  3, 15,  iv. 
2,  xiiL  9).  But  under  the  Empire  it  attracted  little 
attention,  and  we  find  no  historical  mention  of  it 
during  that  period :  though  its  continued  existenco 
as  a  provincial  town  of  some  note  is  attested  by 
inscriptions  and  other  extant  remains,  as  well  as  by 
the  notices  of  it  in  Ptolony  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Ptol.  ^c;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  309;  Tab.  Peut;  Lib. 
Colon,  p.  253;  Muratori,  /lucr.  1021.  5,  1038.  1; 
Orell.  no.  4166.)  Its  territory,  on  account  of  its 
elevated  situation,  was  more  fertile  in  frait  than 
com,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the 
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(»1k9H«  of  its  nuta.  {SH  Ital.  viii.  506 ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
XV.  24.)  Daring  the  later  ages  of  the  Ronum 
empire  Alba  seems  to  have  decUned  and  sunk  into 
uuagnzficaDce,  as  it  did  not  become  the  see  of  a 
bidiop,  nor  is  its  name  mentioned  by  Paolns  Diaoo- 
ns  among  the  cities  of  the  province  of  Valeria. 

At  the  pneent  day  the  name  of  AUfa  is  BtHl 
retained  bj  a  poor  Tillage  of  about  150  inhabitants, 
vhidi  occupies  the  northern  and  most  elevated 
smnmit  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  ancient  city. 
The  remains  of  the  latter  are  extensive  and  inter- 
estii^,  especially  those  of  the  walls,  which  present 
one  ^  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  fortifi- 
cation to  be  (bond  in  Italy.  Thdr  circoit  is  aboat 
three  miles,  and  they  enclose  three  separate  heights 
or  summits  of  the  hill,  each  of  which  appears  to 
have  had  its  particular  defences  as  an  orx  or  citadel, 
besides  the  external  walls  which  surrounded  the 
whole.  They  are  of  different  construction,  and 
probably  belong  to  diffisrent  periods:  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  composed  of  massive,  but  ir- 
regular, polygonal  blocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
found  in  so  many  other  cities  of  Central  Italy:  while 
other  portions,  especially  a  kind  of  advanced  out- 
work, present  mudi  more  regular  polygonal  masonry, 
but  serving  only  as  a  faudng  to  the  widl  or  rampart, 
the  substance  oif  which  is  composed  of  rubble-work. 
The  former  class  of  construction  is  generally  referred 
to  the  ancient  or  Aequian  city:  the  latter  to  the 
Roman  colony.  (See  however  on  this  subject  a 
paper  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 
Besides  these  remains  there  exist  also  the  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  basilica,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  seversl  temples,  one  of  which  has  been 
nciverted  into  a  church,  and  preserves  its  ancient 
foundadoos,  plan,  and  columns.  It  stands  on  a  hill 
now  called  after  it  the  CoUe  di  5.  Pietro^  which  forms 
one  of  the  smnmits  already  dedcribed;  Uie  two  others 
are  nowcaDed  the  Code  diPettormo  and  CoUe  dHAtbe, 
the  latter  behig  the  site  of  the  modem  village.  (See 
the  •niiOTatl  plan).  Numerous  inscriptions  belonging 
to  Alba  have  been  tnmsported  to  the  neighbouring 
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PLAV  or  ALBA  FUGKHSm 

A.  CoOe  di  Albe  (site  of  the  modem  village). 

B.  CoDe  di  S.  Pietro. 

C.  CoDe  di  Pettorina 
o&  Andent  Gates. 

ft.  Theatre. 

c.  Amphitheatre. 


town  of  AvezznnOy  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Fucinus: 
while  many  marbles  and  other  architectural  orna- 
ments were  carried  off  by  Charles  of  Ai\jon  to  adorn 
the  convent  and  church  founded  by  him  in  com- 
memoration of  his  victory  at  TagliacotzOf  a.  D. 
1268.  (Promis,  Antichita  di  Alba  Fucense.  8vo. 
Roma,  1836 ;  Kramer,  Der  Fuciner  See.  p.  55 — 57 ; 
Hoare's  Ciauical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  371).  [E.  H.  B.l 

ALBA  HELVORUM  or  HELVIORUM  CPlin.iu. 
4. 8.  5.  xiv.  8.  s.  4.),  a  city  of  the  Helvii.  a  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  {B.  G.  viL  7,  8)  as  separated  from 
the  Arvemi  by  the  Mons  Cevenna.  The  modem 
Alptac  Ap$j  which  is  probably  on  the  site  of  this 
Alba,  contains  Roman  remains.  An  AJba  Augusta, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  by  D'Anville 
{Notice  de  la  Gaule  Ancienne)  and  others  to  be  the 
same  as  AJba  Helviorum ;  but  some  suppose  Alba 
Augusta  to  be  represented  by  Am,        [G.  L.] 

ALBA  JULIA.     [Apulum.] 

ALBA  LONGA  (JAXBa:  Albani),  a  veiy  an- 
cient  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Lacus  Al- 
banus,  and  on  the  northem  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
also  Imown  as  Mons  Albanus.  All  ancient  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  at  one  time  the  most 
powerful  city  in  Latium,  and  the  head  of  a  league  or 
conftderacy  of  the  Latin  cities,  over  which  it  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  supremacy  or  Hegemony;  of  many  of 
these  it  was  itself  the  parent,  among  others  of  Rome 
itself.  But  it  was  destroyed  at  such  an  early  period, 
and  its  histocy  is  mixed  up  with  so  much  Uiat  is 
fabulous  and  poetical,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  fivm  thenee  the  really  historical  elements. 

According  to  the  l^endaxy  histoiy  umversally 
adopted  by  Greek  and  Roman  writen,  Alba  was 
founded  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  who  re- 
moved thither  the  seat  of  government  fxtxn  Lavi- 
nium  thirty  yean  after  the  building  of  the  latter  dty 
(Liv.  i.  3 ;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66 ;  Strab.  p.  229) ;  and  the 
earliest  fbrai  of  the  same  tradition  appears  to  have 
assigned  a  period  of  300  yean  from  its  foundation 
to  that  of  Rome,  or  400  yean  for  its  total  duration 
tin  its  destroction  by  Tullus  Hostilius.   (Liv.  i.  29; 
Justni.  xliii.  1 ;  Vug.  Aem.  i.  272;  Niebuhr,  vol.  L 
p.  205.)     The  former  interval  was  afterwards  ex« 
tended  to  360  yean  in  order  to  squars  with  the  date 
assigned  by  Greek  duronologen  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  space  of  time  thus  assumed  was  porljoned 
out  among  the  pretended  kings  of  Alba.    "Diere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  series  of  these  kings  is  a  clumsy 
forgery  of  a  late  period;  but  it  may  probably  be  ad- 
mitted as  historical  that  a  Silvian  house  or  gens  was 
the  reigning  family  at  Alba.  (Niebuhr,  /.  c.)  From 
this  house  the  Romans  derived  the  origin  of  their 
own  founder  Romulus;  but  Rome  itself  was  not  a 
colony  of  Alba  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  nor 
do  we  find  any  evidence  of  those  mutual  reladons 
which  might  be  expected  to  subsist  between  a  metro- 
polis or  parent  city  and  its  offiipring.     In  foct,  no 
mention  of  Alba  occura  in  Roman  histocy  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hottilius, 
when  the  war  broke  out  which  terminated  in  thede* 
feat  and  submission  of  Alba,  and  its  total  destruction 
a  few  yean  afterwards  as  a  punishment  for  the 
treachery  of  its  general  Metius  Fufetius.  The  details 
of  this  war  are  obviously  poetical,  but  the  destruction 
of  Alba  may  probably  be  received  as  an  historical 
event,  though  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Latins, 
and  that  Rome  had  comparatively  little  share  in  ita 
acomplishment     (Liv.  i.  29;   Dion.  Hsl.  iii.  31; 
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Btrab.  t.  p.  231;  M]elnihr,ToL  i.  p.350,S51.)  The 
citj  was  nerer  nboUt;  its  temples  alaoe  had  bsaa 
spoivd,  sod  these  appear  to  have  been  still  ezistaog 
in  the  time  of  Angostos.  The  name,  however,  was 
retained  not  only  by  the  moontain  and  lake,  but  the 
Valley  immediately  sabjaoent  was  called  the  Vallis 
Albana,  and  as  late  u  b.  o.  339  we  find  a  body  of 
Boman  troops  described  as  encamping  '*sab  jogo 
Albae  Longae  **  (Lir.  Tii.  39),  by  which  we  most 
certainly  understand  the  ridge  on  which  the  city 
stood,  not  the  moontain  above  it.  The  whole  sur- 
rounding territory  was  tenned  the  "  ager  Albanus," 
whoice  the  name  of  Albanum  was  given  to  the  town 
which  in  later  ages  grew  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  [Axaanum.]  Boman  tradition  derived 
from  Alba  the  origin  of  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
patrician  families — the  Julii,  Tullii,  Servilii,  Qmntii, 
&c.  —  these  were  represented  as  migratmg  thither 
after  the  fiiU  of  their  native  dty.  (Liv.  i.  30;  Tac 
^iMi.  zi.  34.)  Another  tradition  appears  to  have 
described  the  expelled  inhabitants  as  settling  at  Bo- 
villae,  whence  we  find  the  people  of  that  town  as- 
inming  in  inscriptions  the  title  of  ^  Albani  Longani 
BovUlenses.**  (OreU.  no.  119,  2252.) 

But,  few  as  are  the  hbtorical  events  related  of 
Alba,  all  authorities  concur  in  representing  it  as 
having  been  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  league 
composed  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities,  and  as  exer- 
cising over  these  the  same  kmd  of  snpremaqr  to 
which  JUxae  afterwards  succeeded.  It  was  even 
generally  admitted  that  ctU  these  cities  were,  in  fiurt, 
colonies  from  Alba  (Liv.  L  52 ;  Dion.  Hal.  iiL  34), 
though  many  of  them,  as  Ardea,  Laurentnm,  La- 
vinium,  Praeneste,  Tusoulum,  &c.,  were,  according 
to  other  received  traditions,  more  ancient  than  Alba 
itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view  was 
altogether  erroneous;  nor  can  any  dependence  be 
placed  upon  the  lists  of  the  supposed  Alban  colonies 
preserved  by  Diodorus  (Lib.  vii.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm, 
p.  185),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Origo  Geniu 
Ramanae  (c.  17),  but  it  is  possible  that  Virgil  may 
have  had  some  better  authority  for  ascribing  to  Alba 
the  foundation  of  the  eight  cities  enumerated  by  him, 
vis.  Nomentum,  Gabii,  Fidenae,  Colktia,  Pometia, 
Castrum  Inui,  Bola,  and  Cora.  (Aen.  vL  773.)  A 
statement  of  a  very  diffsroit  duoucter  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny,  where  he  oiumerates  the 
''  populi  Albenses  "  who  were  accustomed  to  $hart 
unth  the  other  Latiat  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount  (iii.  5,  9).  His  list,  after  excluding  the 
Albani  themselves,  contains  just  thirtjf  names;  but 
of  these  only  six  or  seven  are  found  among  the  cities 
that  composed  the  Latin  league  in  b.  c.  493:  six  or 
seven  others  are  known  to  us  from  other  sources,  as 
among  the  smaller  towns  of  Latium^,  while  all  the 
others  are  whoUy  Tmknown.  It  is  evident  that  we 
have  here  a  catidogue  dmved  from  a  much  earlier 
state  of  things,  whoi  Alba  was  the  head  of  a  minor 
league,  composed  principally  of  places  of  secondary 
raiS^  which  were  prolwbly  either  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  her  own,  a  relation  which  was  after- 
wards erroneously  transferred  to  that  subsisting  be- 
tween Alba  and  the  Latin  league.  (Niebuhr,  toL  i. 
pp.  202, 203,  voL  ii.  pp.  18 — 22 ;  who,  however,  pro- 
bably goes  too  far  in  regarding  these  **  populi  Al- 
benses "  as  mere  demet  or  townships  in  the  territoiy 
of  Alba.)  From  the  expressions  of  Pliny  it  would 
seem  clear  that  this  minor  confederacy  oo-existed  with 

*  The  discussion  of  this  list  of  Pliny  is  given 
under  the  artkle  Latdti* 
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a  kiger  ooe  indoding  all  the  Latin  cities;  fin  then 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cntnnwrn  sacrifices  on  the 
Alban  Mount  were  typical  of  such  a  bond  of  union 
among  the  states  that  partook  of  them;  and  the  fact 
that  the  sanctuaiy  on  the  Mods  Albanns  was  the 
scene  of  these  sacred  rites  affofds  strong  G(»firm- 
ation  of  the  fact  that  Alba  was  really  the  chief  cay 
of  the  whde  Ladn  oanfDderaGy.  Perhaps  a  still 
stronger  proof  is  found  in  the  circomstanoe  that  the 
Lncns  Ferentinae,  immediately  without  the  walla 
of  Alba  itself,  was  the  scene  of  their  political  as- 
semblies. 

If  any  historical  meaning  or  value  could  be  at- 
tached to  the  Trojan  legend,  we  should  be  led  to  con- 
nect the  origin  of  Alba  with  that  of  Lavinium,  and 
to  ascribe  them  both  to  a  Pebsgian  sonroe.  But 
there  are  certainly  strong  reasons  for  the  contraiy 
view  adopted  by  Niebnhr,  aooording  to  which  Alba 
and  Lavinium  were  essentially  distinct,  and  even  op- 
posed to  one  another;  the  latter  bemg  the  head  of  the 
Pelasgian  branch  of  the  Latin  race,  while  the  former 
was  founded  by  the  Sacrani  or  Casci,  and  became 
the  centre  and  representative  of  the  Oscan  element 
in  the  population  of  Tiatinm.  [Latihi.]  Its  name 
— which  was  connected,  aooording  to  the  Trojan  le- 
gend, with  the  white  sow  discovered  by  Aeneas  on  his 
hmding  (Viig.  Aen.  iiL  390,  viiL  45 ;  Serv.  ad  he. ; 
Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  144 ;  Propert.  iv.  1.  35)  —  waa 
probably,  in  reality,  derived  frtxn  its  lofty  or  Alpine 
situation. 

The  site  of  Alba  Longa,  though  described  with 
much  accuracy  by  andent  writers,  had  been  in  mo- 
dem times  lust  sight  of,  until  it  was  rediscovered  by 
Sir  W.  Gell.  Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  distinctly 
describe  it  as  occupying  a  long  and  narrow  ridge  be> 
tween  the  mountain  and  the  lake;  from  whidi  cir- 
cumstance it  derived  its  distdiictive  epithet  of  Longa. 
(Liv.  i.  3;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Varr.  L  c.)  Precisely 
such  a  ridge  runs  out  from  the  foot  of  the  centr^ 
mountain — ^the  Mons  Albanns,  now  Monte  Cavo — 
parting  from  it  by  the  convent  of  Palaztohf  and  ex- 
tending akog  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Iske  to  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  nearly  opposite  the  village 
of  Marino.  The  side  of  this  ridge  towards  the  lidce 
is  completely  predpitous,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  artificially  scarped  or  hewn  away  in  its 
upper  part;  at  its  northern  extremity  remain  many 
blocks  and  fragments  of  massive  masonry,  which 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  andent  walls:  at  the 
opposite  end,  nearest  to  Palazzolo^  is  a  conmuuiding 
Imoll  fonning  the  termination  of  the  ridge  in  that 
direction,  which  probably  was  the  site  of  the  Arx, 
or  dtadd.  The  declivity  towards  the  E.  and  N£ 
is  less  abrupt  than  towanls  the  lake,  but  stall  very 
steep,  80  that  the  dty  must  have  been  confined,  as 
described  by  andent  authors,  to  the  narrow  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and  have  extended  mora  than  a  mUe  in 
length.  No  other  ruins  than  the  fragments  of  the 
waUs  now  remain;  but  an  andent  road  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  from  the  knoll,  now  caUed  Mte.  Cuoou, 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  the  northera  ex- 
tremity of  the  dty,  where  one  of  its  gates  must  have 
been  situated.  In  the  deep  valley  or  ravine  between 
the  site  of  Alba  and  Marino^  is  a  fountain  with  a  oo- 
pious  supply  ofwater,whioh  was  undoubtedly  the  Aqua 
Ferentina,  where  the  confederate  Latins  used  to  hold 
their  national  assemblies ;  a  custom  which  evidently 
originated  while  Alba  was  the  head  of  the  league, 
but  continued  long  after  its  destruction.  (Gell, 
Topo^.  of  i2ome,  p.  90 ;  Nibby ,  Dintormi  di  ^nta^ 
vol.  i.  p.  61—65;  Niebuhr.  vol  i  a  199.)     The 
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territofy  of  Alba,  which  still  retained  the  name  of 
**  ager  AlbaniiS}"  was  fertile  and  well  coltiTated,  and 
alehnted  in  particnlar  for  the  exoellenoe  of  its  wine, 
which  was  considered  inftrior  onlj  to  the  Falemian. 
(DiuD.  Hal.  i.66;  Plin.  IT.  JNT. zxiii.  1.  8.20;  Hot. 
Cam.  IT.  11.  2,  Sat.  ii  8.  16.)  It  prodnced  alao 
a  kind  of  volcanic  stone,  now  called  PepermOf  which 
greatlj  excelled  the  common  tofb  of  Rome  as  a  boild- 
ing  materia],  and  waseztensiTelj  nsed  as  such  nnder 
tl^  name  of  "  lapis  Arbanna."  The  ancient  qnanries 
maj  be  still  seen  in  the  rtJltj  between  Alba  and 
Jforno.  (VltniT.  ii.  7 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  48 ; 
Suet  jli^.  72 ;  Nibby,  Roma  AfUica,  vol.  i.  p.  240.) 

Prerioos  to  the  time  of  Bar  W.  Gell,  the  site  of 
Alba  Longa  was  generallj  supposed  to  be  oocnpied  bj 
the  OQDTent  of  Pahaolo,  a  sitnation  which  does  not 
at  all  cunespond  with  the  descriptioo  of  the  site 
fbond  in  ancient  aathors,  and  is  too  confined  a  space 
to  have  ever  afforded  room  for  an  ancient  city.  Nie- 
buhr  IB  certainly  in  error  where  he  speaks  of  the 
modem  Tillage  i£  Roccadi  Papa  as  haring  been  the 
orx  of  Alba  Longa  (toI.  i.  p.  200),  that  spot  being 
&r  too  distant  to  haTe  erer  had  anj  immediate  can* 
nection  with  the  ancient  city.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  POMPEIACAAfantf/ivifta,  Ptol.:  Al- 
bnises  Pompeiani),  a  considerable  town  of  the 
mterior  of  Lignria,  ntoated  oo  the  river  Tanams, 
near  the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  still  called 
ARa.  We  haTe  no  accomit  in  any  ancient  writer 
of  its  feondatian,  or  the  origin  of  its  name,  bnt  there 
is  every  probabUity  that  it  deriTod  its  distinctive 
appellation  from  Cn.  P«npeias  Strabo  (the  fother 
of  Pompey  the  Great)  who  conforred  many  privileges 
00  the  Cisalpine  Gwils.  An  inscription  cited  by 
Spoo  (AfisoeA.  pi  163),  according  to  which  it  was 
a  Roman  colony,  founded  by  Sdpb  Africanos  and 
R»t€«ed  by  Pampeins  Magnns,  is  undoabtedly  spa- 
rioQs.  (See  Mannert.  voL  i.  p.  295.)  It  did  not 
poaseBs  colonial  rank,  bat  appean  as  a  mimicipal 
town  both  in  Pliny  and  on  inscriptions:  though  the 
former  author  reckons  it  among  the  ^  uobilia  oppida" 
(^  Lignria.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  7;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  45; 
OrelL  /iwcr.  2179)  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
empeior  Pertinaz,  whose  father  had  a  villa  in  the 
ndgfaboorhood  named  the  Villa  Maitis.  (Dion  Cass. 
1x3^  3;  Jul.  Capitol.  PtrL  1,  3.)  Its  territory 
was  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines. 
(Plin.  xviL  4.  s.  3.)  Alba  is  still  a  considerable  town 
with  a  populatioa  of  7000  souls;  it  is  an  episcopal 
ne  and  the  capital  of  a  district.  [£.  U.  B.] 

ALBAlfA.     [ALBAmA.] 

ALBA'NIA  ii  'AA«ay(a:  Eth.  and  Adj,  *AX- 
Camjf,  'AACdbrtoY,  Albanus,  Albanius),  a  oountiy  of 
A^ia,  lying  about  the  E.  part  of  the  chain  of  Cau- 
caMis.  The  first  distinct  information  concerning  it 
was  obtained  by  the  Ramans  and  Greeks  through 
Pompey's  expedition  into  the  Caucanan  countries  in 
pAmdt  of  Mithridates  (b.  c.  65);  and  the  know- 
kdj^  obtained  firom  then  to  the  time  of  Augustus  is 
embodied  in  Strabo*s  full  description  of  the  country 
end  people  (pp.  501,  foil.).  According  to  him, 
Albania  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Cas]nan,  here 
eaOed  the  Albanian  Sea  (Mare  Albanum,  Plin.); 
an!  on  the  N.  by  the  Caucasus,  here  called  CBraunius 
Hons,  which  divided  it  from  Sarmatia  Aaiatica.  On 
tbe  W.  it  joined  Iberia:  Strabo  gives  no  exact  boun- 
dary, but  he  mentions  u  a  part  of  Albania  the 
district  of  Cambyeene,  that  is,  the  valley  of  the 
Caoibjaes,  where  he  says  the  Armeidana  touch  both 
the  Iberians  and  the  Albanians.  On  the  S.  it  was 
Prided  from  the  Great  Annenia  by  the  river  Cynia 
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(ATottr).  Later  writers  give  the  N.  and  W.  boun- 
daries differently.  It  was  found  that  the  Albanians 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  and  accordingly 
Pliny  carries  the  country  further  N.  as  far  as  the 
river  Casins  (vi.  13.  s.  15);  and  he  aleo  makes  the 
river  Alazon  iAkuan)  the  W.  boundary  towards 
Iberia  (vi.  10.  s.  11).  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  names  the 
river  Soana  (2oiya)  as  the  N.  bounduy;  and  for 
the  W.  he  assigns  a  line  which  he  does  not  exactly 
describe,  but  which,  from  what  follows,  seems  to  lie 
either  between  the  Alazon  and  the  Cambyses,  or 
even  W.  of  the  Cambyses.  The  Soana  of  Ptolemy 
is  probably  the  Stdak  or  S.  branch  of  the  great  river 
Terek  (mth.  in  439  45'  N.  lat),  S.  of  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Gerrhus  (AlkBOjff};  then  the  Caesiua, 
no  doubt  the'Casius  of  I'liny  {Koitou);  S.  of  which 
again  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  place  the  Albanus 
(prob.  Samom')f  near  the  city  of  Albana  (Ikrbent), 
To  these  riven,  which  fall  into  the  Caspian  N.  of 
the  Caucasus,  Pliny  adds  the  Cyrus  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Cambyses.  Three  other  tributaries  of  the 
Cyrus,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  are  named  by  Strabo 
as  navigable  rivers,  the  Sandobanes,  Khoetaces,  and 
Canes.  The  country  corresponds  to  the  parts  of 
Georgia  called  Sehirwm  or  (jWrraii,  with  the  ad- 
dition (in  its  wider  extent)  of  LeghuUxn  and  Dagkee- 
tan.  Strabo's  description  of  the  country  mubt,  of 
course,  be  understood  as  applying  to.  the  part  of  it 
known  in  his  time,  namely,  the  plain  between  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Cyrus.  Part  of  it,  namely,  in 
Cambysene  (on  the  W.),  was  mountainous;  the  rest 
was  an  extensive  plain.  The  mud  brought  down 
by  the  Cyrus  made  the  land  along  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  marshy,  but  in  general  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  producing  com,  the  vine,  and  vegetables  if 
various  kinds  ahnost  spontaneously ;  in  some  parts 
three  harvests  were  gathered  in  the  year  from  one 
sowing,  the  first  of  than  yielding  fifty-fold.  The 
wild  and  domesticated  animals  were  the  finest  of 
their  kind;  the  dogs  were  able  to  cope  with  lions: 
but  there  were  also  scorpions  and  venomous  spiders 
(the  tarantula).  Many  of  these  particulars  are  con^ 
finned  by  modem  travellers. 

The  inhabitants  were  a  fine  race  of  men,  tall  and 
handsome,  and  more  civilised  than  their  neighbours 
the  Iberians.  They  had  evidently  been  originally  a 
nmnade  people,  and  they  continued  so  in  a  great 
d^ree.  Paying  only  slight  attention  to  agriculture, 
thef  lived  chiefly  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  flocks  and  herds.  They  were  a  war- 
like race,  their  force  being  chiefly  in  their  cavalry, 
but  not  exclusively.  When  Pompey  marched  into 
thor  country,  they  met  him  with  an  array  of  60,0<JO 
infiuitry,  and  22,000  cavalry.  (Plut.  Pomp.  35.) 
They  were  armed  with  javelins  and  bows  and  arrows, 
and  leathem  helmets  and  shields,  and  many  of  their 
cavalry  were  clothed  in  complete  armoiur.  (Plut. 
I.  e. ;  Strab.  p.  530.)  They  made  frequent  preda- 
tory attacks  on  their  more  civiliised  agricultural 
neighbours  of  Armenia.  Of  peaceful  industry  they 
were  almost  ignorant;  their  traffic  was  by  barter, 
money  being  scarcely  known  to  them,  nor  any  regular 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Their  power  of 
arithmetical  computation  is  said  to  have  only  reached 
to  the  number  100.  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
729.)  They  buried  the  moveable  property  of  the 
dead  with  them,  and  sons  received  no  iiilieritance 
from  their  fothers;  so  that  they  never  accumulated 
wealth.  We  find  among  them  the  same  diversity  of 
race  and  language  that  still  exists  in  the  regions  of 
the  Caucasus;  they  spoke  26  different  dialects,  and 
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were  divided  into  12  laordes,  eadb  governed  by  its  own 
chkf,  bat  all,  in  Stnbo^s  time,  subject  to  one  king. 
Among  their  tribes  were  the  Legae  (A^yoi),  whose 
name  is  still  preserved  in  Leghi^any  and  Gdae  {Tn- 
Aoi)  in  the  monntains  on  the  N.  and  NW.  (Strab. 
p.  503),  and  the  Gerrhi  (r^i)  oq  the  river 
Gerrhns  (Ptd.). 

The  Albanians  worshipped  a  ddtj  whom  Strabo 
identifies  with  Zens,  and  the  Son,  bat  above  all  the 
Moon,  whose  temple  was  near  the  firanticr  of  Iberia. 
Her  priest  ranked  next  to  the  king:  and  had  under 
his  command  a  rich  and  extensive  sacred  domain, 
and  a  bod/  of  temple-slaves  (lcpd8ov^ol),  many  of 
whom  prophesied  in  fits  of  fretasj.  The  subject  ci 
such  a  paroxysm  was  seized  as  he  wandered  alone 
through  the  forests,  and  kept  a  year  in' the  hands  of 
the  priests,  and  then  oflfered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Selene; 
and  auguries  were  dxmwn  firom  the  manner  of  his 
death :  the  rite  is  fully  described  by  Strabo. 

The  origin  of  the  Albanians  b  a  much  disputed 
point.  It  was  by  Pompey's  expedition  into  the  Oau- 
casian  regions  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates  (b.  g.  65) 
that  they  first  became  known  to  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  who  were  prepared  to  find  in  that  whole 
r^on  traces  of  the  Argonantic  voyage.  Accord* 
ingly  the  people  were  said  to  have  descended  from 
Jason  and  his  comrades  (Strab.  pp.  45,  503,  526; 
Plin.  vi  13.  s.  15;  Solin.  15);  and  Tadtus  relates 
(^fNkvi  34)  that  the  Iberi  and  Albani  didmed  de- 
scent from  tlie  Thessalians  who  accompanied  Jason,  of 
whom  and  of  the  oracle  of  Phrixus  they  preserved 
many  legends,  and  that  they  abstained  firom  offiBring 
rams  in  sacrifice.  Another  legend  derived  them  fiom 
the  companions  of  Hercules,  who  foQowed  him  out  of 
Italy  when  he  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Geryon;  and 
hence  the  Albanians  greeted  the  soldiers  of  Pompey 
as  their  brethren.  (Justin,  xlii.  3.)  Several  of  the 
later  writers  regard  them  as  a  Scy^iian  people,  akin 
to  the  Massngetae,  and  identical  with  the  Alani; 
and  it  is  still  disputed  whether  they  were,  ot  not, 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus.     [Alaki.] 

Of  the  histoiy  of  Albania  there  is  almost  nothing 
to  be  said.  The  people  nominally  submitted  to 
Pompey,  but  remained  really  independent. 

Ptolemy  mentions  several  cities  of  Albania,  but 
none  of  any  consequence  except  Albana  (^Derhend), 
which  commanded  the  great  pass  on  tbs  shore  of 
the  Caspian  called  the  Albamae  ot  Casplae  Pylae 
(^Past  of  Derbend).  It  is  formed  by  a  N£.  spur 
of  Caucasus,  to  whidi  some  geographers  give  the 
name  of  Ceraunius  M.,  which  Stnbo  applied  to  the 
K.  part  of  Caucasus  itself.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  inland  pass,  called  Caucasiab 
Pylae.  The  Gangara  or  Gaetara  of  Ptolemy  is 
supposed  to  be  Bakou,  famous  for  its  naphtha  springs. 
Pliny  mentions  Cabalaca,  in  the  intoriw,  as  tike 
capital  Respecting  the  districts  of  Caspiene  and 
Cambysene,  which  some  of  the  ancient  geographers 
mention  as  belonging  to  Albania,  see  the  separate 
artides.  (Ukert,  vol.  ill.  pt  2,  pp.  561,  &&; 
Georgii,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  &c)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA'NIAE  PORTA£.     [Albaioa,  Caspiab 

POETAE.] 

ALBA'NUM  ('AA«cv<jy),  a  town  of  Ladum, 
situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lacus  Albanus, 
and  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  distance  of  14  miles 
from  Rome.  It  is  still  called  Albano.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  town  upon  this  spot 
in  early  times,  but  ite  site  formed  part  of  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  Alba  Longa,  which  continued  long  after 
the  fall  of  tJiat  city  to  retain  the  name  of  "  Albanus 
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Ager."  (Cic.  dt  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  25.)  During  th» 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  it  became  a  favoiuite 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Roman  nobles,  who  constructed 
villas  here  on  a  magnificent  scale.  We  read  of  such 
as  bdonging  to  Pompey,  to  Clodius — who  was 
killed  by  MUo  dose  to  his  own  villa — to  Brutus  and 
to  Curio.  (Cic.  Or.  m  Piftm,  31,  pro  MU.  10, 
19,  20,  Ep.  odAtLYVLb,  ix.  15,  de  OraL  iL  55; 
Pint.  Pan^.  53.)  Of  these  the  villa  of  Pompey, 
cidled  aoGording  to  the  Latin  idiom  **Albanam 
Pompeii,"  appears  to  have  been  the  most  conspacaoaa, 
and  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  It  feQ  after 
the  death  of  Pompey  into  the  hands  of  DolabeUa 
(Cia  PkiUpp.  xiii.  5),  but  appears  to  have  ultimately 
passed  into  those  of  Augustus,  and  became  a 
&vonrite  place  of  resort  both  with  him  and  his 
successors.  (Suet  Ntr,  25;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  32, 
Iviii.  24.)  It  was,  however,  to  Domitian  that  it 
owed  ite  chief  aggrandisement;  that  emperor  made 
it  not  merely  a  |daoe  of  retirement,  but  his  habitnal 
residence,  where  he  transacted  public  business, 
exhlMted  gladiatorial  shows,  and  even  summoned 
assemblies  of  the  senate.  (Suet  DomiL  4,  19; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  9,  Ixvii  1;  Juv.  Sat  iv.;  Orell. 
Inacr.  Noi  3318.)  Existing  remains  sufficiently 
attest  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  gardens 
and  edifices  of  all  descriptions  with  which  he 
adorned  it;  and  it  is  probably  from  his  time  that 
we  may  date  the  permanent  establishment  there  of 
a  detadiment  of  Praetorian  guards,  who  had  a 
r^ular  fintified  camp,  as  at  Rcnne.  The  praadmity 
of  this  camp  to  the  dty  naturally  gave  it  much 
importance,  and  we  find  it  repeatedly  moitioned  by 
succeeding  writers  down  to  the  time  of  CoostantineL 
(Ael.  Spart  CaracalL  2;  Jul.  Capit  Maaeunm.  23; 
Herodian.  viii.  5.)  It  is  doubtless  on  account  of 
this  fortified  camp  that  we  find  the  title  of  "  Axx 
Albana"  applied  to  the  imperial  residaxoe  of 
Domitian.    (Tac  Agric  45;  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  145.) 

We  have  no  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  period 
when  the  town  of  Albsnum  first  arose,  bat  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  begun  to  grow 
up  as  soon  as  the  place  became  an  imperial  residence 
and  permanent  military  station.  We  first  find  it 
mentioned  in  ecdesiastical  records  during  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  and  in  the  fifth  century  it  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  which  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  (Nibby,  voL  L  p.  79.)  Procopius,  in  the 
sixth  century,  mentions  it  as  a  dty  (w6Kurfia),  and 
one  of  the  places  occupied  by  Belisarius  fbr  the 
defence  of  Rome.  {B.  G.  iL  4.)  It  is  now  but 
a  small  town,  though  retaining  the  rank  of  a  dty, 
with  about  5000  inhabitants,  but  is  a  fitvonrite 
place  of  resort  in  summer  with  the  modem  Roman 
nobles,  as  it  was  with  their  predecessors,  on  account 
of  the  salubrity  and  frediness  of  the  air,  arising 
firom  ite  elevated  situation,  and  the  abundance  of 
shade  furnished  by  the  ndghboariiig  woods. 

There  still  remain  extensive  ruins  of  Roman 
times;  the  greater  part  of  which  unquestionably 
belong  to  the  villa  of  Domitian,  and  ite  appur^ 
tenances,  including  magnificent  Thermae,  an  Am- 
phitheatre, and  various  other  ronains.  Some 
fragmente  of  reticulated  masoniy  are  supposed,  by 
Nibby,  to  have  belonged  to  the  vUla  of  Pompey,  and 
the  extensive  terraces  now  induded  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  BarberkU^  between  Albano  and  Castel 
GandolfOf  though  in  their  present  state  belonging 
undoubtedly  to  the  imperial  villa,  may  probably  be 
based  upon  the  "  insanae  substructiones  "  of  Clodios 
aUiided  to  by  Cicerob     (Av  Mil  20.)     Besklci 
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tibese  ruins,  grnt  part  of  the  walls  and  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Praetorian  canip  maj  be  obeenred  in 
the  town  fsHAUtamo:  it  was  as  osual  of  qoadrilateral 
fonn,  and  the  walls  which  sarroond  it  an  bnilt  of 
masaiTe  blocks  of  pepermo,  some  of  them  not  less 
than  12  feet  in  length,  and  presenting  much  rs- 
ymHancn  to  the  more  andent  fertifications  of 
nmnerona  Italian  cities,  firom  which  the/  diAr, 
bowever,  in  their  comparatiTelj  snudl  thidoMas. 

Among  the  most  interesting  remains  of  an- 
liqailj  still  visible  at  AUntno  may  be  noticed 
three  rennaxkable  sepoldual  mommients.  One  of 
these,  about  half  a  mile  fitm  AWano  on  the  road 
to  Borne,  fiiwiing  30  feet  in  deratkn,  is  com- 
monly, hot  erroneoDslj,  deoned  the  sepolchre  of 
Clodxas:  another,  on  the  same  road  dose  to  the 
gate  of  AAoHOf  has  a  &r  better  claim  to  be 
ragaided  as  that  of  Pompej,  who  was  reallj  buried, 
as  we  lean  from  Plutarch,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bonrfaood  of  his  Alban  villa.  (Pint.  Pomp.  80.) 
The  third,  situated  near  the  opposite  gate  of  the 
town  on  the  road  to  Arida,  and  Tulgarly  known  as 
the  Sepolchre  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  has  been 
supposed  bj  some  modem  antiquarians  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Arum,  sou  of  Poonena,  who  was  killed  in 
battle  near  Arida.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
it  is  of  much  later  date,  and  was  coostmcted  in 
imitatian  of  the  Etruscan  style  towards  the  close 
of  the  Baman  republic  (Nibby,  L  c.  p.  93;  Canina 
in  Arm,  deO*  In$L  Arch.  vd.  is.  p.  57.)  For  foil 
details  oonceming  the  Roman  remains  at  ABtanOy 
see  Nibby,  Dktiorm  di  Roma,  p.  88—97;  Biccy, 
Storia  di  Alba  Longa,  4to.  Borne,  1787;  Piranesi, 
AfUkkUii  di  AOaao,  Boma,  1762.     [£.  H.  B.] 

ALBA'NUSl     [Albaxia.] 

ALBA^NUS  LACUS,  now  called  the  Logo  di 
AlbanOy  is  a  remarkable  lake  of  Latinm,  situated 
immediatdy  beneath  the  mountain  of  Uie  same 
name  (now  Jfonte  Catw),  about  14  miks  S.  £.  of 
Borne.  It  is  of  an  oral  fonn,  about  six  miles  m 
drcnmferenoe,  and  has  no  natural  outlet,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sidei  by  steep  or  predpitous 
banks  of  vdcanic  tufo,  which  rise  in  many  parts  to 
a  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
kvd  of  the  lake.  It  undoubtedly  formed,  at  a  vety 
caily  period,  the  crater  of  a  vdcano,  but  this  must 
have  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the  historical  era. 
Though  dtoated  apparently  at  the  feot  of  the  Mods 
Albanus,  it  is  at  a  conaidmible  devation  above  the 
plain  of  Latinm,  the  levd  of  its  waters  bdng  918 
feet  above  the  sea:  their  depth  is  said  to  be  very 
great.  The  most  interesting  circumstance  con- 
aeetad  with  this  lake  is  the  ooostruction  of  the 
cdebrated  emissary  or  tunnd  to  cany  off  its  super- 
fluous waters,  the  fonnation  of  which  is  narrated 
both  by  Livy  and  Dionj^ns,  while  the  woriL  itself 
remains  at  the  present  day,  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  their  aooounts.  According  to  the  statonent  thus 
trsnsmitted  to  us,  this  tunnd  was  a  work  of  the 
Bomaiw,  undertaken  in  the  year  397  b.  c,  and  was 
occasioned  fay  an  extraocdiiiaiy  swelling  of  the  lake, 
the  waten  of  which  rose  fer  above  thdr  accustomed 
b^lfat,  so  as  even  to  overflow  their  lofty  banks. 
The  legend,  which  connected  this  prodigy  snd  the 
work  itself  with  the  siege  of  Veii,  may  be  safely 
tKumiaMwl  ju  unhistoTical,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
for  idectin^  the  date  thus  asuigned  to  it.  (Liv.  v. 
15—19;  Dion.  Hal.  ziL  11—16,  Fr.  Mai;  Cic 
de  Dioim.  i  44.)  This  remarkable  work,  which, 
at  the  present  day,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
2000  years,  oontinu«i«  to  serve  the  purpose  for  wliicb 
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2l  was  originally  designed,  is  carried  under  the  ridge 
that  fonns  the  western  boundary  of  the  lake  near 
CatUd  QandolfOf  and  which  rises  in  this  part  to  a 
height  of  430  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  water; 
its  actual  length  is  about  6000  feet;  it  is  4  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  6|  feet  high  at  its  entrance,  but 
the  height  rapidly  diminishes  so  as  in  some  places 
not  to  exceed  2  feet,  and  it  is,  in  eooaequence, 
impossible  to  penetrate  further  than  about  130 
yards  from  the  opening.  The  entrance  from  the 
lake  is  through  a  flat  archway,  constructed  of  large 
blocks  of  peperino,  with  a  kind  of  court  or  quadri- 
lateral space  endosed  by  massive  masoniy,  and  a 
seoond  archway  over  the  actual  opening  of  the 
tunnd.  But,  notwithstanding  the  simple  and  sdid 
style  of  thdr  oonstruction,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther these  works  are  coeval  with  the  emissary  itself. 
The  opponte  extremity  of  it  b  at  a  spot  called 
h  Mok,  near  Cattel  SavelU,  about  a  mile  from 
Afbamo,  where  the  waters  that  issue  from  it  fonn  a 
oonnderable  stream,  now  known  as  the  JUvoAlbtmo, 
which,  after  a  course  of  about  15  miles,  jmns  the 
Tiber  near  a  spot  called  La  Vaiea,  Numeroua 
openings  or  shafts  fitm  above  (**  ^raaiMo**)  were 
necessarily  sunk  during  the  process  of  oonstruction, 
some  of  which  remain  open  to  this  day.  The  whole 
work  is  cut  with  the  chisel,  and  is  computed  to 
have  required  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  for 
its  completion :  it  is  not  however,  aiA  asserted  by 
Niebuhr,  cut  through  "lava  hard  as  iron,"  but 
through  the  softvdcsnic  tufo  of  whidi  aU  these 
bills  are  composed.  (Gell,  Topogr.  of  Rome,  p.  22 
—29;  Nibby,  Diniorm  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  98— 
105;  Westphal,  RSmitcheKatiyxigne,  p.25;Abeken, 
MittO^IkUim,  p.  178;  Niebuhr,  vol  ii.  pp.  475, 
507.)  Cicero  lustly  remarks  (de  Divin.  ii.  82) 
that  such  a  work  must  have  been  intended  not  only 
to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake,  but 
to  irrigate  the  subjacent  plain:  a  purpose  which  is 
still  in  great  measure  served  by  the  Rivo  A&ano. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  seem  to  have  been  in  andent 
times,  u  they  an  now,  in  great  part  &.vered  with 
wood,  whence  it  is  called  by  Livy  (v.  15)  "lacus 
in  nemore  Albano."  At  a  hiter  pniod,  when  its 
western  bank  became  covered  with  the  villas  of 
wealthy  Bomans,  numerous  edifices  were  erected  on 
its  immediate  shores,  among  whidi  the  remains  of 
two  grottoes  or  "  Nymphaea "  are  conspicuous. 
One  ^  these,  immediately  adjoining  the  mtrance  of 
the  emissaiy,  was  probably  connected  with  the  villa 
of  Domitisn.  Other  vestiges  of  andent  buildings 
STB  visible  bdow  the  surfefDe  of  the  water,  and  tliis 
circumstance  has  probably  givm  rise  to  the  tradition 
ooDunon  both  in  andoit  and  modem  times  of  the 
submerdon  of  a  previoudy  existing  dij.  (Diou. 
Hal.  i.  71;  Niebuhr,  vd.  i.  p.  200,  with  note  by 
the  translators.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBANUS  MONS  (rh  *AA€air^  6po$,  Smb.; 
Monie  Cavo)  was  the  name  given  to  the  highest 
and  central  summit  of  a  remarkable  group  of 
mountains  in  Latinm,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  phydcal  features  of  that  country.  The 
name  of  Alban  Hills,  or  Monii  AUtam,  is  commonly 
applied  in  modem  usage  to  the  whole  of  this  group, 
which  rises  from  the  surrounding  plain  in  an  isolated 
mass,  nearly  40  miles  in  drcumferenoe,  and  is 
wholly  detached  from  the  mountains  that  rise  above 
Praenoste  on  the  east,  as  well  aiA  from  the  Volsdun 
mountains  or  MotUi  Lqrini  on  the  south.  But 
this  more  extended  use  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  stndenta,  who  speak  only  of 
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the  Mom  Albanns  in  the  singukr,  as  designating 
the  highest  peak.  The  whole  mass  is  -clearly  <^ 
Tolcanic  origin,  and  may  be  conceived  as  ha^Hng 
once  formed  a  vast  crater,  of  which  the  lofty  ridge 
now  called  MonU  Ariano  constituted  the  soathem 
side,  while  the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidns,  and  those 
occnpied  by  Rocca  Priure  and  Tosculnm  otmtinaed 
the  circle  on  the  E.  and  NE.  Towards  the  sea  the 
original  mountain  wall  of  this  crater  has  given  way, 
and  has  been  rcpkced  by  the  lakes  of  AUnmo  and 
Nemiy  themselves  probably  at  one  time  separate 
vents  of  volcanic  eruption.  Within  tliis  outer  circle 
rises  an  inner  height,  of  a  somewhat  conical  form, 
the  proper  Mons  Albanns,  which  presents  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  formation,  having  its  own  smaller 
crater  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  mountain 
ridges,  while  the  fourth  (that  turned  towards  Rome) 
has  no  such  barrier,  and  presents  to  view  a  green 
mountain  plain,  commonly  known  as  the  Campo  di 
AwubaXe^  from  the  belief — ^wholly  unsupported  by 
any  ancient  authority — ^that  it  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginian  general.  The  highest 
of  the  surrounding  summits,  which  rises  to  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  group,  and  was 
occupied  m  ancient  times  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  (Cic.  pro  3/t7.  31;  Lucan.  L  198.)  It 
is  from  hence  that  Virgil  represents  Juno  as  con- 
templating the  contest  between  the  Trojans  and 
Latins  (^Aen,  xii.  134),  and  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect which  it  commands  over  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country  renders  it  peculiarly  fit  fat 
such  a  station,  as  well  as  the  natural  site  for  the 
central  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  nation.  For  the  same 
reason  we  find  it  occupied  as  a  military  post  on  the 
alarm  of  the  sudden  advance  of  Hannibal  upon 
Borne.     (Liv.  xxvi.  9.) 

There  can  be  nu  doubt  that  the  temple  (^Jupiter 
Latiaris^  had  become  tlie  religious  centre  and  pl.ice 
of  meeting  oi  the  Latins  long  before  the  dominion  of 
Bome:  and  its  connection  with  Alba  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  it  owed  its  selection  for  this 
purpose  to  the  predominance  of  that  city.  Tar- 
quinins  Superbus,  who  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
annalists  as  first  instituting  this  observance  (Diem. 
Hal.  iv.  49),  probably  did  no  more  than  assert 
for  Rome  that  presidii^  authority  which  had  pre- 
viously been  enjoyed  by  Alba.  The  annual  sacrifices 
on  the  Alban  Mount  at  the  Feriae  Latinae  continued 
to  be  celebrated  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Latin  league,  and  the  cessation  of  their  national 
assemblies:  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Augus- 
tus the  decayed  Mmiicipia  of  Latium  still  sent 
deputies  to  receive  their  share  of  the  victim  immo- 
lated on  their  common  behalf,  and  presented  with 
primitive  simplicity  their  offerings  of  lambs,  milk, 
and  cheese.  (Liv.  v.  17,  xxi  63,  zxxii.  1;  Cic. 
f»ro  Plane.  9,  de  Divin.  i.  1 1 ;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  49 ; 
fcjuet.  Claud.  4.) 

Another  custom  which  was  doubtless  derived 
from  a  more  ancient  period,  bat  retained  by  the 
Romans,  was  that  of  celebrating  triumphs  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  a  practice  which  was,  however,  re- 
sorted to  by  Roman  generals  only  when  they  failed 
in  obtaining  the  honours  of  a  resrular  triumph  at 
Rfjuie.  The  first  person  who  introduced  tliis  mode 
of  evading  the  authority  of  the  senate,  was  C.  Papi- 

^  Cor.cemiug  the  forms,  Latiaris  and  Latlalis,  see 
Orell.  Onomast  vol.  ii.  p.  336;  Ernest,  ad  Suet. 
Calig.  23. 
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rins  Maso,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  231:  a  move 
illustrious  example  was  that  of  Marcdlus,  after  the 
capture  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  2n.  Only  five  instances 
in  all  are  recorded  of  triumphs  thus  celebrated. 
(Val.  \Lax.  iii.  6.  §  5;  Liv.  xzvL  21,  zzxiii.  23, 
xlii.  21;  Fast.  Capit.) 

The  remains  uf  the  temple  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  were  still  extant  till  near  the  close  of  the 
LLst  century,  but  were  destroyed  in  1783,  when  the 
church  and  convent  which  now  occupy  the  site  were 
rcbuUt  Some  of  the  massive  blocks  of  peperino 
which  formed  the  substruction  may  be  still  seen 
(though  removed  from  their  original  site)  in  the 
walls  of  the  convent  and  buildings  annexed  to  it. 
The  magnificence  of  the  marbles  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations  noticed  by  earlier  antiquarians, 
as  di:KX)vered  here,  show  that  the  temple  mtLst  have 
been  rebuilt  or  restored  at  a  comparatively  late 
period.  (Piranesi,  AntickUa  di  Albano;  Nibbv, 
JXntomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i  pp.  112,  113.)  Btil 
though  the  temple  itself  has  disappeared,  the 
Roman  road  which  led  up  to  it  is  still  preserved, 
and,  from  the  absence  of  all  traffic,  remains  in  a 
state  of  singular  perfection.  The  polygonal  blocks 
of  hard  basaltic  lava,  of  which  the  pavement  is 
composed,  are  fitted  together  with  the  nicest  ac- 
curacy, while  the  "  crepidines  "  or  curb-stones  are 
still  preserved  on  each  side,  and  altogether  it  pre- 
sents by  far  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  an  ancient 
Roman  road  in  its  original  state.  It  is  only  8  feet 
in  breadth,  and  is  carried  with  much  skill  up  the 
steep  acclivity  of  the  mountain.  This  road  may  be 
trac»d  down  to  the  chesnut  woodii  below  Rocca  di 
Papa:  it  appears  to  have  passed  by  Palitzzoh, 
where  we  find  a  remarkable  monument  cut  in  tlie 
face  of  the  rock,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
that  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  died  in  b.  c.  1 76. 
(Nibby,  I  c  pp.  75,  114,  115;  GeU,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  32.) 

Numerous  prodigies  are  recorded  by  Roman 
writers  as  occurring  on  the  Alban  Momjt:  among 
these  the  felling  of  showers  of  stones  is  frequently 
mentioned,  a  circmnstance  which  has  been  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  energy 
of  these  mountains  continued  in  historical  times; 
but  this  suggestion  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  his- 
torical, as  well  as  geological,  considerations.  (Dau- 
beny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  169,  seq.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXBICI,  a  barbaric  people,  as  Caesar  calls  them 
(B.  C.  L  34),  who  inhabited  the  mountains  above 
Massilia  (^MareetQe).  They  were  employed  on 
board  their  vessels  by  the  Massilienses  to  oppose 
Caesar's  fleet,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
D.  Brutus,  and  they  fought  bravely  in  the  sea-fight 
off  Massilia,  b.  c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  57).  the 
name  of  this  people  in  Strabo  is  * AX€if ts  and  'AA- 
€loucoi  (p.  203);  for  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
he  means  two  peoples,  and  if  he  does  mean  two 
tribes,  they  are  both  mountain  tribes,  and  in  the 
same  mountain  tract.  D'Anville  infers  that  a  place 
called  Albiosc,  which  is  about  two  leagues  from 
Riez,  in  the  department  of  Basses  Alp&},  retains  tlie 
traces  of  the  name  of  this  people.  [G.  L.] 

AL'BII,  ALBA'NI  MONTES  (rh  "AAfta  ipti, 
Strab.  vii.  p.314;  Tb  'AAfforbv  6pos,  Ptol.  ii.  14.§  1), 
was  an  eastern  spur  of  Mount  Carvancas,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Camic  or  Julian  Alps  on  the  confines 
of  Illyricum.  The  Albii  Montes  dip  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Saave,  and  connect  Mount  Carvancas 
with  Mount  Cetius,  inclosing  AcmonA,  and  forming 
the  soathem  bonndaiy  of  Pannonia.    [W.  B.  D.l 


ALBIKGAUMUM. 

ALBINGAUNUH.     [Albium  Ikoaunum.] 

ALBl'NIA,  A  ooosidenible  river  of  Etniria,  BtQl 
called  the  AlbegnOf  rising  in  the  mouiitaitis  at  the 
bttck  of  Satnniia,  aiid  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
the  Portus  Telamonis  and  the  remarkable  promontory 
called  Mons  Argentarius.  The  name  is  found  only 
in  the  Tabola;  but  the  Almixia  or  Almina  of  the 
Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  500)  is  evidently  the  same 
river.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBINTEMELIU>I.  [Albium  Imtkmeuum.] 

A'LBION.     [Britannia.] 

ALBIS  ("AAeif  or'AAStoT:  dUElbe),  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Germany.  It  flows  from  SE.  to 
NW.,  and  empties  itself  in  the  Northern  or  Ger- 
man Ocean,  having  its  sources  near  the  Schneeboppe 
on  the  Biiiemian  side  of  the  Riesengebirge,  Tacitus 
(^Germ,  41)  places  its  sources  m  the  country  of  the 
Hermundurif  which  is  too  far  east,  perhaps  because 
he  confounded  the  Elbe  with  the  Eger;  Ptolemy  (ii. 
II)  put&  them  too  far  from  the  Asciburgian  moun- 
tains.  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  1)  more  correctly  repre- 
sents it  as  rudng  in  the  Vandal  mountains.  Strabo 
(p.  290)  describes  its  conrseas  parallel,and  as  of  equal 
lei^th  with  that  of  the  Rhine,  both  of  which  notions 
are  aroneous.  The  Albis  was  the  most  easterly  and 
northerly  river  reached  by  the  Romans  in  Germany. 
They  fint  reached  its  bonks  in  B.C. 9,  under  Claudius 
DrudUd,  but  did  not  cross  it.  (Liv.  Epit.  140;  Dion 
Cass.  L  c.)  Domitius  Ahenobaibus,  b.  c.  3,  was  the 
first  who  crossed  the  river  (Tacit.  Ann,  iv.  44),  and 
two  years  later  he  cune  to  tlie  banks  of  the  lower 
Albis,  meeting  the  fleet  which  had  sailed  up  the  river 
from  the  sea.  (Tacit  /.  c;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  106;  Dion 
Cass.  Iv.  28.)  After  that  time  the  Romans,  not  think- 
ing it  safe  to  keep  their  l^ons  at  so  great  a  distance, 
and  amid  such  warlike  nations,  never  agaui  proceeded 
aai  fiur  as  the  Albis,  so  that  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  it, 
says :  Jbrntea  mchUum  et  notum  olimj  mmc  tantum 
auditw.  [L.  S.] 

AXBIUM  INGAUNUM  or  AI^BINGAUNUM 
(^AXSiyyauvov^  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Albenga\  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Liguria,  about  50  miles  SW.  of  Genua, 
snd  the  captal  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ingauni.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  full  form  of  the  name, 
Albium  Ingaunnm  (given  by  Pliny,  liL  5.  s.  7,  and 
Varro,  die  ^  i2.  iiL  9.  §  17),  is  the  correct,  or  at 
least  the  original  one:  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
e:idy  aU»reviated  into  Albingaunum,  which  is  found 
in  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  and  b  re- 
tained, with  little  alteration,  in  the  modem  name 
of  AUtenga.  Strabo  places  it  at  370  stadia  from 
Vada  Sabbata  ( Vado\  which  is  much  beyond  the 
truth :  tlw  Itin.  Ant.  gives  the  same  distance  at  20 
M.  P.,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  real  amount. 
(Stnb.  PL  202 ;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  3 ;  Itin.  Ant.  p. 
295;  Itin.  Marit  p.  502;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  municipal  town  of  some  im- 
portaace  undo*  the  Bonum  empire,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Otho  during  the  civil  war  between 
them  and  the  Vitellians.  (Tac.  Higt.  iL  15.)  At 
a  later  period  it  is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  eraiieror  Procnlus.  (Vopisc  ProcuL  12.)  The 
mudem  dty  of  Albenga  contains  only  about  4000 
inhalitants,  but  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  capital 
of  a  district.  S(«ne  inscriptions  and  other  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  here:  and  a  bridge,  called 
the  PonU  Lungo^  is  considered  to  be  of  Roman  con- 
stmctiaii.  The  aty  b  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ceuta,  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  5e  the  MebuuIi  of  Pliny :  that  river,  which  still 
retains  its  ancient  name,  flows  into  the  sea  at  ^n- 
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dora,  about  10  m.  further  S.  Nearly  opposite  to 
Albenga  is  a  little  island,  called  Gaujnaria  In- 
sula, from  its  abounding  in  fuwb  in  a  half-wild 
state :  it  still  retains  the  luime  of  GaUinara.  (Varr. 
I  c;  Columell.  viii.  2.  §  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXBIUM  INTEME'LIUM  or  ALBINTEME'- 
LIUM  ("AA^ioi'  'lvrtfx4\ioyf  Sbrab.;  *A\€wr«fAih 
Aiov,  Ptol.:  Vintim^Ka)f  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rutuba.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Intemelii,  and  was  distant 
16  Roman  miles  from  the  Portus  Monocci  (J/omzco, 
Itin.  Marit.  p.  502).  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a  city 
of  considerable  size  (p.  202),  and  we  learn  frt)m 
Tacitus  that  it  was  of  municipal  rank.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  tixx^ps  of  the  emperor  Otho,  while 
resbting  those  of  Vitellins,  on  which  occa»ion  the 
mother  of  Agricola  lost  her  life.  (Tac.  Ilisl.  ii.  13, 
Agr.  7.)  According  to  Strabo  (I  c),  the  name  of 
Albium  applied  to  this  city,  as  well  as  the  capital 
of  the  Ingauni,  was  derived  from  their  Alpine  situ 
ation,  and  b  connected  with  the  Celtic  word  Alb  or 
Alp.  There  b  no  doubt  that  in  thb  case  abo  the 
full  form  b  the  older,  but  the  contracted  name 
Albintemelium  b  already  found  in  Tacitus,  as  well 
as  in  the  Itineraries;  in  one  of  which,  however,  it  is 
corrupted  into  Vintimilium,  from  whence  comes  the 
modem  name  of  Vvntimiglia.  It  b  still  a  considej:- 
able  town,  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  an 
epbcopal  see:  but  contains  no  antiquities,  except  a 
few  Roman  inscriptions. 

It  b  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  IU)ja^  the 
Rutuba  of  Pliny  and  Lucan,  a  torrent  of  a  for- 
midable character,  appropriately  termed  by  the  latter 
author  "  cavus,'*  from  the  deep  bed  between  precipi- 
tous banks  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself  near 
its  mouth.   (Plin.  /.  c. ;  Lucan.  ii.  422.)     [E. H.  B.] 

ALBUCELLACAA§<J»feAo:  Fifib /awfo),  a  city 
of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconemas  (Itin.  Ant. ; 
Ptol.),  probably  the  Arbocala  ('Ap€o«*ccU»;)  which 
b  mentioned  by  Polybins  (iii.  14),  Livy  (xju.  6), 
and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  («.  r.),  as  the  chief 
dty  of  the  Vaccaei,  the  taking  of  which,  after  an 
obstinate  resbtance,  was  one  of  Hannibal*s  first  ex- 
ploits m  Spain,  b.  c.  218.  [P.  S.] 

A'LBULA.     1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber. 

[TiBERIS.] 

2.  A  small  river  of  Picenum,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  place  it  N.  of 
the  Truentus,  but  there  b  great  difficulty  in  as- 
signing its  position  with  any  certainty,  and  the  text 
of  Pliny  b  very  corrupt:  the  old  editions  give  Al- 
BI7LATES  for  the  name  of  the  river.     [Picenum.] 

3.  A  small  river  or  stream  of  sulphureous  water 
nev  Tibur,  flowing  into  the  Anio.  It  rises  in  a 
pool  or  small  lake  about  a  mile  on  the  left  of  the 
modem  road  from  Rome  to  Tivoli,  but  which  wns 
situated  on  the  actual  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Tibiu:- 
tina,  at  a  dbtance  of  16  M.  P.  from  Rome.  (Tab. 
Pent.;  Vitrav.  viii.  3.  §  2.)  The  name  of  Albuk 
b  applied  to  thb  stream  by  Vitruvius,  Martial  (i.  13. 
2),  and  Statins  (JSUv.  i.  3. 75),  but  more  commonly 
we  find  the' source  itself  designated  by  the  name 
of  Albulae  Aquae  (t^  'AAffouAa  SSora,  Strab.  p. 
208).  The  waters  both  of  the  lake  and  stream  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  were  in  great 
request  among  the  Romans  for  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, so  that  they  were  frequently  carried  to  Rome 
for  the  use  of  baths:  while  extensive  Thermae  were 
erected  near  the  lake  itself,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  vbibb.     Their  constraction  b  commonly 
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Mcribed,  but  without  authoritj,  to  Agrippa.  The 
waters  were  not  hot,  like  most  sulphureous  sources, 
but  cold,  or  at  least  cool,  their  actual  temperature 
being  about  80°  of  Fahrenheit;  but  so  strong  is  the 
sulphureous  vapour  that  exhales  from  their  surfiux 
as  to  give  them  the  appeaianoe  alluded  to  b/  Martial, 
of  *'  smoking."  (  Canaqme  sulpkurm  AVnda/umat 
afiMf,  L  c.)  The  name  was  doubtless  derived  from 
the  whiteness  of  the  water:  the  lake  is  now  com- 
monlj  known  as  the  Sol/aiara,  (Plin.  zxd.  2.  s.  6 ; 
Strab.  L  c;  Pans.  iv.  35.  §  10;  Suet.  Aug.  82, 
Net,  31 ;  ViUruv.  L  e.)  No  allusion  is  found  in 
ancient  authors  to  the  property  possessed  by  these 
waters  of  incrusting  all  the  vegetation  (m  their  banks 
with  caii)onate  of  lime,  a  process  which  goes  on  with 
such  rapiditj  that  great  part  of  the  lake  itself  is 
crusted  over,  and  portions  (^  the  deposit  thus  formed, 
breaking  dS  horn  time  to  time,  give  rise  to  little 
floating  islands,  analogous  to  those  described  by 
ancient  writers  in  the  Gutilian  Lake.  For  the  same 
reason  the  present  channel  of  the  stream  has  re- 
quired to  be  artificiaUj  excavated,  through  the  mass 
of  travertine  which  it  had  itself  deposited.  (Nibby, 
DintonU  di  Roma^  vol.  L  pp.  4 — 6 ;  Gell,  Top,  of 
Romt^  pp.  40,  41.) 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Albunea 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  was  identical  with  the  Albula, 
but  there  appear  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  a»- 
sumpdon:  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
"  domus  Albuneae  resonantis  "  of  the  former(  Cam.  i. 
7.  12)  was  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tibur  itself, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cascade 
[TinuR],  while  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
transferring  the  grove  and  oracle  of  Faunus,and  the 
fountain  of  Albunea  connected  with  them  (Virg. 
Aen.  vii.  82),  to  the  neighbourhood  of  ArdnL 
[Ardba.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBUM  PROMONTORIUM  (Plin.  v.  19.  s.  17), 
was  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountain  range 
Anti-Libanus,  a  few  miles  south  of  ancient  Tyre 
(Palai-Tyrus).  Between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  base  of  the  headland  Album  ran  a  narrow  road, 
in  phoes  not  more  than  six  feet  in  breadth,  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  ascribed,  at  least  by  tradition, 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  was  the  communi- 
cation between  a  small  fort  or  castle  called  Alexan- 
drosdiene  {ScandciUuin)  and  the  Mediterranean.  (It. 
ICeros.  p.  584.)  The  Album  Promontorium  is  the 
modem  Cape  BlanCj  and  was  one  hour's  journey  to 
the  north  of  EccUppa  QDshib  or  Zib).     [W.  B.  D.] 

ALBURNUS  MONS,  a  mountain  of  Lucania, 
mentioned  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (^Gtorg. 
iii.  146),  frt)m  which  we  learn  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Slams.  The  name  of 
Monte  ABmmo  is  said  by  Italian  topographers  to  be 
still  ■  retained  by  the  lofty  mountain  group  which 
rises  to  the  S.  of  that  river,  between  its  two  tribu- 
taries, the  Tanoffro  and  Colore,  It  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  Monte  di  Poetiglionej  from  the 
small  town  of  that  name  on  its  northern  declivity, 
and  according  to  Cluverius  is  still  covered  with 
forests  of  holm-oaks,  and  infested  with  gad-flies. 
(Cluver.  ItaL  p.  1254;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  418; 
Zannoni,  Cttrta  del  Regno  di  NapoU.} 

We  find  mention,  in  a  fragment  of  Ludlins,  of  a 
PoRTUS  Albubmus,  which  appears  to  Ibvs  been 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silarus,  and  pro- 
bably derived  its  name  from  the  mountain.  (Ludl. 
Fr.  p.  II,  ed.  Gerlach;  Probus,  ad  Virg.  G.  iii. 
146;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  18,  with  Oberlin.)     [E.  H.  B] 

ALCaMENAGCAAffoufFal:  £(iL 'AXicofici^f V5> 


ALERIA. 

I .  A  town  of  tlie  Deuriopes  on  the  Erigon,  in  Pne<v 
nia  in  Macedonia.     (Strab.  p.  327.) 

2.  [Alalcomehak,  No.  2.] 

ALCYCXNLA  ('AAirvoi'i'a),  a  lake  in  Argolis, 
near  the  Lemaean  grove,  through  which  Dionysus 
was  stud  to  have  des<^ded  to  the  lower  world, in  order 
to  bring  back  Sonele  from  Hades.  Pausanias  says 
that  its  depth  was  unfathomable,and  that  Nero  had  let 
down  several  stadia  of  rope,  loaded  with  lead,  with- 
out finding  a  bottom.  Ajs  Pausaiiias  does  not  men- 
tion a  lake  Lema,  but  only  a  district  of  this  name, 
it  is  probable  that  the  lake  called  Alcyonia  by 
Pansanias  is  the  same  as  the  Lema  of  other  writers. 
(Paus.  ii.  37.  §  5,  seq.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  U. 
p.  473.) 

ALGYO'NIUM  MARE.      [GoB»THiAcua  Si- 

KU8.] 

A'LEA  ('AA(a:  Eth.  *A\4os,  'AAc<£n)Y),  a  town 
of  Arcadia,  between  Orchomenus  and  Stymphaius, 
contained,  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  temples  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  of  Athena  Alea,  and  of  Dionysus. 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory 
either  of  Stymphalus  or  Orchomenus.  Pausanias 
(viii.  27.  §  3)  calls  Alea  a  town  of  the  Maenalians  { 
but  we  ought  probably  to  read  Asea  in  this  passage, 
instead  of  Alea.  The  ruins  of  Alea  have  been  dLs> 
covered  by  the  French  Gommission  in  the  middle  of 
the  dark  valley  of  SkotinL,  about  a  mile  to  the  NE. 
of  the  village  of  Bt^diL  Alea  was  never  a  town 
of  importance;  but  some  modem  writers  have, 
though  inadvertently,  placed  at  this  town  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Athena  Alea,  which  was  situated 
at  Tegea.  [Tboka.]  (Paus.  viii.  23.  §  1 ;  SteiJi. 
B.  e.  v.;  Boblaye,  Recherchetf  ^,  p.  147;  Leake , 
Pehponneeiaca,  p.  383.) 

ALEMANN  I.     FObrm ani a  ] 

ALEIUA  or  ALAXIA  (^'AAoMi},  Herod.;  'AA- 
AoAfo,  Steph.  B.;  'AAcpfa,  Ptol.:  'AAAoAiOibr, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Gorsica,  sitnatud 
on  the  £.  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  month  of  the 
river  Rhotanus  (^TamgnoMt).  It  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  founded  about  B.  c.  564,  by  the  Pho- 
caeans  of  Ionia*  Twenty  years  later,  when  the 
parent  city  was  captured  by  Harpagns,  a  lai^  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  repaired  to  their  colony  (ft 
Alalia,  where  they  dwelt  for  five  years,  but  theit 
piratical  conduct  involved  them  in  hostilities  with 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  Garthaginians;  and  in  a  great 
sea-fight  with  the  combined  fleets  of  these  two 
nations  they  sufiered  such  heavy  loss,  as  induced 
them  to  abamdon  the  island,  and  repair  to  the  S.  of 
Italy,  where  they  ultimately  established  themselves 
at  VeHa  in  Lucania.  (Herod.  L  165 — 167;  Steph. 
B.;  Diod.  v.  13,  where  KdXapu  is  evidently  a  cor- 
rupt reading  for  'AAopla.)  No  further  mention  is 
found  of  the  Greek  colony,  but  the  dty  appears 
again,  under  the  Roman  form  of  the  name,  Aleria 
during  the  first  Punic  war,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  Roman  fleet  under  L.  Sdpio,  in  b,  a  259,  an 
event  which  led  to  the  submission  of  the  whole  island, 
and  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  expressly  mentioned 
in  his  epitaph.  (Zonar.  viiL  11 ;  Flor.  ii.  2;  Orell. 
In$er.  no.  552.)  It  subsequently  received  a  Roman 
colony  under  the  dictator  SuUa,  and  appears  to  have 
retained  its  odonial  rank,  and  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Gorsica  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  iL  7;  Diod.  v.  13; 
Seneca,  Com,  adffeh,  8;  PtoL  iii.  2.  §  5;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  85.) 

Its  roins  an  still  visible  near  the  sooth  bank  of 
the  river  Tavigtumo  :  they  are  now  above  half  a 


ALESLL 

■rife  from  the  coast,  thongh  it  wu  in  the  Roman 
tiro»  a  seaport  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALE'S! A  iAlUe),  a  town  of  the  MandubU,  who 
were  neigfaboara  of  the  Aedoi.  The  name  is  aome- 
tanaa  wxittaa  Akzia  (Floroa,  iii.  10,  note,  ed.  Doker, 
aad  daewhere).  Tiadition  nuide  it  a  reiy  old  town, 
§ar  the  stocy  was  that  it  waa  founded  bj  Herculea 
OQ  hia  retain  firam  Ibeiia;  and  the  Celtae  were  aaid 
to  venerate  it  aa  the  hearth  {iarla)  and  mother  citj 
of  an  Geltica  (Diod.  iv.  19).  Strabo  (p.  191)  de- 
aeribea  Akaia  as  aitnated  on  a  Icftj  hill,  and  aur- 
poonded  bj  moontaina  and  by  two  atreama.  Thia 
deaaiptian  may  be  taken  from  that  of  Caeaar  (B,  G. 
TiL  69),  who  adds  that  in  front  of  the  town  there 
w«a  a  plain  about  three  Roman  miles  long.  The 
aite  oamaponda  to  that  of  Mont  Auxau,  cloae  to 
which  ia  a  place  now  called  SU  Remt  dAlite.  The 
two  atreama  are  the  Loeeram  and  the  Zoee,  both 
tributariea  of  the  Yonne,  In  b.  o.  52  the  Galli 
made  a  laat  effort  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
after  they  had  snstamed  aereral  defeata,  a  laige 
Ibrce  nnder  Verdngetorix  ahnt  themaelTea  up  in 
Aleaia.  After  a  Tigoroua  resistance,  the  place  waa 
aunendeied  to  Caesar,  and  Vercingetorix  waa  made 
(B.  G.  Tii.  6S— 90).     Caeaar  doea  not 
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aprnk  of  the  destruction  of  the  place,  but  Florua 
aaya  that  it  waa  burnt,  a  drcnmatance  which  ia  not 
inooDBiBtent  with  ita  bemg  afterwarda  reatored. 
Pliny  (xxzIt.  1 7.  a.  48)  speaJca  of  Aleaia  aa  noted  for 
ailTer-plating  artlclea  of  hamesa  for  horses  and  beasta 
of  burden.  Traces  of  several  Roman  roads  tend 
towaida  thia  town,  which  appears  to  have  been  finally 
ruined  about  the  ninth  century  of  our  aera.  [G.  L.J 

ALE'SIA£  CAXwlai),  a  village  in  Laoraiia,  on 
the  rood  fran  Therapne  to  Mt.  Taygetua,  ia  placed 
by  Leake  nearly  in  a  line  between  the  aouthem  ex- 
tremity of  Sparta  and  the  ate  of  Bryseae.  (Pans. 
iiL  20.  §  2;  Leake,  Ptlopotmesiaca,  p.  164.) 

ALESIAEOI  ('AAff<ri<uby),  caUed  ALEI'SIUM 
(*AAc£0^Mv)  by  Homer,  a  town  of  Pisatis,  situated 
upon  the  road  leading  acroaa  the  mountaina  from  Elia 
to  Olympia.  Ita  aite  is  uncertain.  (Strab.  p.  341 ; 
Horn.  /Z.  ii.  617;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  'AX^r.) 

ALESIUS  HONS,     [ALurrurEiA.] 

ALE'TIUM  CAA^iOK  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  76;  Eik 
Aktinua,  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16),  a  town  of  Calabria, 
mentiooed,  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptdemy,  among  the 
inland  cities  which  they  asaign  to  the  Salentini.  Its 
ahe  (erroneoualy  placed  by  Cluver  at  Lecee)  is 
clearly  marked  by  the  ancient  church  of  Sta  Maria 
deOa  LUza  (formerly  an  episcopal  see)  near  the 
village  of  JHsciotti,  about  5  milea  from  GoIUpoU,  on 
the  load  to  Otranio.  Here  many  ancient  remaina 
iaare  been  diaoovered,  among  which  are  numeroua 
f4]mbe,  with  inscripTiona  in  the  Messapian  dialecL 
(trAnville,  AnaL  Gtogr,  de  UuUU,  p.  233 ;  Momro- 
aen,  Unier-ItaJ,  Dialekie,  p.  57.)  The  name  ia 
oGtrnpdy  written  Baletium  in  the  Toft,  i^eirf.,  which 
iMywever  correctly  placea  it  between  Neretum  (iVior- 
dd)  and  Uxentnm  (^l/gento)^  though  the  distanoea 
gxren  are  inaccurate.  In  S^abo,  aim,  it  ia  probable 
that  we  ahould  read  with  Kramer  *A\rrria  for  2a- 
Ai|v(a,  which  he  deacribea  aa  a  town  in  the  interior 
of  Calabria,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  (Strab. 
p.  282 ;  and  Kramer,  ad  loe.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

ALEXANDRE! A,  -LA.  or  -EA  (^  'AAc(ar8p«ia: 
JEA.  'AXff^oySpc^,  more  rarely  'AAc^oySpfriff, 
'AAc£arVi^t,  'AAc|ay8p«ai^f,  'AAc^oySpiyof, 
'AAff|ar^(n|f,  Alexandrinua ;  /em.  *A\t^aifBpls: 
^  modem  ElSkamderitk),  the  Hellenic  capital  of 
Egypt,  was  foonded  by  Alexander  the  Great  m  b.  o. 


S32.  It  stood  in  lat.  31°  N.;  long.  47°  E.  (Arrian, 
ill.  1,  p.  156;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  8.  §  2.)  On  his  voyage 
from  Memphis  to  Canobus  he  was  struck  by  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  little  town  of  RhaofiUs, 
on  the  norlh-eastem  angle  of  the  Lake  Mareotis. 
The  harbour  of  Rhac6tis,  with  the  adjacent  island 
of  Pharoa,  had  been  from  very  remote  ages  (Horn. 
Od,  iv.  355)  the  resort  of  Greek  and  Pb'xnician 
aea-rovers,  and  in  the  former  place  the  Pharaohs  kept 
a  permanent  garrison,  to  prevent  foreigners  entering 
their  dominions  by  any  other  approach  tban  the  city 
of  Naucnttia  and  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  Kile. 
At  RhacStis  Alexander  determined  to  construct  tlie 
future  capita]  of  his  western  conquests.  His  archi- 
tect Deinocratea  waa  instructed  to  survey  the  harbour, 
and  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  a  military  and  commercial 
metropolia  of  the  fii-^t  rank.  (Vitruv.  ii.  fnrooem.; 
Solin.  c.  32 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  40 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  4.  §  1 .) 
The  ground-plan  was  traced  by  Alexander  }iinii>elt'; 
the  building  waa  commenced  immediately,  but  th« 
city  waa  not  completed  mitil  the  reign  of  the  second 
monarch  of  the  Lagid  line,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
It  continued  to  receive  embellishment  and  extension 
from  nearly  every  monarch  of  that  dynasty.  The  plan 
of  Deinocratea  waa  carried  out  by  another  architect 
named  Cleomenes,  of  Naucratis.  (Justin,  xiii.4. §  1 .) 
Ancient  writers  (Strab.  p.  791,  seq.;  Pint.  Alex. 
26;  Plin.  v.  10.  a.  11)  compare  the  general  form 
of  Alexandreia  to  the  cloak  (dilamys)  worn  by  the 
Macedonian  cavalry.  It  was  of  an  oblong  figure, 
rounded  at  the  S£.  and  SW.  extremities.  Ita  length 
from  E.  to  W.  waa  nearly  4  milea;  ita  breadth  from 
S.  to  N.  nearly  a  mile,  and  ita  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  {I.  c.)  was  about  15  miles.  The 
interior  waa  laid  out  in  parallelograms:  the  atreets 
croased  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  were  all 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  both  wheel  carriages  and 
foot-passengers.  Two  grand  thoroughfares  nearly 
bisected  the  dty.  They  ran  in  straiglit  lines  to  ita 
four  principal  gates,  and  each  was  a  plethrum,  or 
about  200  feet  wide.  The  longest,  40  stadia  in 
length,  ran  from  the  Canobic  gate  to  that  of  the 
Necropolis  (E. — W.):  the  shorter,  7 — 8  stadia  in 
length,  extended  from  the  Gate  c^  the  Stm  to  the 
Gate  of  the  Moon  (S. — N.).  On  ita  n(n*them  side 
Alexandreia  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  sometimes  de- 
nominated the  Egyptian  Sea:  on  the  south  by  the 
Lake  of  Marea  or  Moreotia;  to  the  west  were  the 
Necropolis  and  ita  numeroua  gardens;  to  the  east 
the  Eleusinian  road  and  the  Great  Hippodrome.  The 
tongue  of  land  upon  which  Alexandreia  stood  was 
singularly  adapted  to  a  commercial  ci^.  The  island 
of  Pharoa  broke  the  force  of  the  north  wind,  and  of 
the  occasional  high  fiooda  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  headland  of  Lochiaa  aheltered  its  harbours  to 
the  east;  the  Lake  Mareotis  was  both  a  wet-dock 
and  the  general  haven  of  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  Nile- valley,  whether  direct  firom  Syene,  or  by 
the  royal  canal  from  Arsinoe  on  the  Red  Sea,  while 
varioua  other  canals  connected  the  lake  with  the 
Deltaic  branches  of  the  river.  The  springs  of  Rlia- 
c6tia  were  few  and  br«*kish ;  but  an  aqueduct  con- 
veyed the  Nile  water  into  the  southern  ecction  of  the 
city,  and  tanka,  many  of  which  are  atill  in  use,  d»- 
tributed  fresh  water  to  both  public  and  private  edi- 
fices. ^Hirtins,  B.  Alex.  c.  5.)  The  soil,  partly 
sandy  and  partly  calcareous,  rendered  drainage 
nearly  superfiuous.  The  fogs  which  periodically 
linger  on  the  shorea  of  Cyrene  and  Egypt  were  dis- 
persed by  the  north  winda  which,  in  the  summer 
sca&oDi  Tentilate  the  Delta;  while  the  nahibriC'Ui 
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!re  for  which  AJeiuidcEia  wm  cdebniad 
z\]j  &Taai«d  by  the  Lake  MuntiA,  whose 
■nniull;  filled  (rom  the  Nile,  uid  the 
iiidrleut  to  Ugoone  Knttend  bj  the  »- 
Qiut  of  itA  pixHfj'ing  floudA.     Th«  iDcUiu< 

IMS  la  render  jUeuzidrni  heiltbjr^  udm  it 
furce  of  the  Eleaiui  or  oorlheni  breezes, 
sd  in  e<iiuible  temperatara  over  the  city. 
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merdal  idiutigts.     lu  harboon 


aij 


to  ulmit  <^  Lugs  fleets,  h 
contracted  U  their  entnnce  to  be  defendtd  hf  booiD* 
and  chiins.  A  number  of  (mull  islandu  UDond  the 
PliBToe  and  the  barboon  «en  occnpied  witb  fbrti, 
Bod  the  eppnach  from  the  north  naa  fiufhei  ■•■ 
cured  by  the  difficulty  of  naTigntiog  anwng  th* 
lime&tooa  ree^i  and  mnd-bauks  which  front  tiv  dfl< 
bouchon  of  the  Nile. 


3.  Lochiae. 

18 

Stadium. 

Librarj  and  MtiHom. 

3.  Closed  or  Bojal  Port. 

Soma. 

«.  Antirtiodos. 

Dirosleiinm. 

5.  Rojal  Dockjanli. 

21 

Paninm. 

6.  Poseideion. 

22 

7.  City  DockTarie  and  Qnaja. 

S3 

RhJotii 

8.  G,4ofth;Moon, 

24 

Lake  Mareotli. 

9.  Kibotni,  Ba»u  of  Eunoatoa. 

■it 

Canal  to  Uke  Manotia. 

Aqueduct  from  the  Nile. 

11.  Eunnstui,  Haven  rf  HapnJ  Relnm. 

N.'cropolia. 

12.  The  L.l<uid  Plana. 

2B 

13.  The  To»er  Pharos  (Diamond- Bock). 

29 

GaieoftJieSDa. 

14.  The  PiTHlea'  B«J. 

30 

31 

Emporium  or  Royal  Exchange. 

16.  Theat™  of  Ihe  Museom. 

32 

Ar»inoeura. 

We  shall  fint  dacribe  the  haiboor-Uoe,  and  ni 
the  interior  of  the  dt  j. 

The  barbnuT-Iine  romtoenced  from  the  east  w 
the  penlneiiJnr  strip  Loi-hUi,  which  teoninaled  •■ 


PharSion.  The  ruins  ol 
eide  of  it  mark  an  ancien' 
belonging  to  the  Palate  » 
>ranienB,  occupied  this  Pen 


iir-place,  probablT 

ith  its  inovei  and 

Like  all  Iheprin- 

landed  a  view 


oftbebayandlhePharoo.  TheLochi 
the  islet  of  Antirhodas,  the  Closed  or  Koyal  Port, 
which  was  ke|it  eielusii-elr  for  the  king'*  galliea, 
ami  aroUTid  the  head  of  which  were  the  Bo^  Dock- 
yard). Went  of  the  Closed  Port  was  the  Poseideion 
or  Temple  of  Neptune,  where  embarkinic  and  relani- 
■  -  -    --■  ■-'  "--' ,    The  northern 


temple 


f.  Anta 


Anton.  69.)     Between  Lochiai  and  the  Oreat  Unit 

(Ueplastaiiam)  was  the  Gre«t«  Harbonr,  and  oa 
the  wwtem  eide  of  Ihe  Mole  was  the  Havao  ul 
Happy  Retnm  ((DfoirrDi},  connected  by  the  basin 
(lihrroi.  chest)  with  the  canal  that  led,  by  one  arm, 
totheLakeMar«otis,andliy  the  other  to  the  Canobie 


n  of  "  Happy  ReCuin  " 


fhuted  the  qoarlar  of  the  city  cdled  Rhacatia. 
wu  leu  difficult  of  acceas  than  Ihe  Greater  Har- 
bour, as  the  rttfy  and  shoali  lie  principallT  KE.  of 
the  Pbano.  [Is  modem  name  is  the  Old  Port 
Frem  the  Poeeiddoo  to  the  Mole  the  shoie  waa 
lined  with  dockyards  and  warehonsea,  upon  whosa 
broad  granite  quays  ships  discharged  their  lading 
without  the  mtenention  of  boals.  On  the  weeteni 
bom  of  Ihe  Ennostus  were  public  gnuuriei. 

Fmitin}:  the  cily,  and  shellemg  both  ita  har- 
bonre,  lay  ihe  lung  narrow  island  of  Huroa.  It  waa 
a  dftiilii^  white  calcamnu  rock,  about  a  rnih  from 
id,  according  to  Stialio,   130  elailia 
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from  the  Ouobic  month  of  the  Nile.  At  its  eastern 
poiui  stood  the  fiur-fiuned  ligbthoase,  the  work  of  So- 
strates  of  Cnidiu,  and,  nearer  the  Heptastadiom,  was 
a  tem^  of  Phtah  or  Hephaestus.  The  Pharos  was 
b^nn  bj  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  completed  bj  his  sue- 
oea»r,  and  dedicated  bj  him  to  "  the  gods  So- 
teres,"  or  Soter  and  Berenice,  his  parents.  (Strah.  p. 
793.)  It  consisted  of  several  sttnies,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  four  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  old 
%ht-hoa9e  of  Alexandreis  still  occupies  the  site  of 
its  ancient  predecessor.  A  deep  bay  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island  was  called  the  **  Pirates*  HsTen,** 
from  its  having  been  an  earl  j  place  of  refiige  for 
Caiian  and  Samian  mariaeis.  The  islets  which 
itad  the  northern  coast  of  Pharos  became,  in  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries  A.  D.,  the  resort  of  Christian 
aochorites.  The  island  is  said  hj  Strabo  to  have 
been  ncarlj  desolated  bj  Julius  Caesar  when  he  was 
besieged  bj  the  Alexandrians  in  b.  o.  46.  (Hirt 
B.  Alex.  17.) 

The  Pharos  was  connected  with  the  mainland  bj 
sn  artiticial  moond  or  causewaj,  called,  from  its 
kngth  (7  stadia,  4270  EngUsh  feet,  or  f  of  a  mile), 
the  Heptaatadinm.  There  were  two  breaks  in  the 
ikSe  to  kt  the  water  flow  through,  and  prevent  the 
aocimralatioa  of  silth;  over  these  passages  bridges 
were  kid,  which  could  be  raised  up  at  need.  The 
temple  of  Hephaestus  on  Pharos  stood  at  one  ex- 
tremis of  the  Mole,  and  the  Gate  of  the  Moon  on 
the  mainland  at  the  other.  The  fiorm  of  the  Hept^ 
stadium  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  since  modem 
Alexaudreia  is  principallj  erected  upon  it,  end  upon 
the  earth  which  has  accnmnlated  about  Its  piers.  It 
probably  laj  in  a  direct  line  between  fort  CafareUi 
and  the  island. 

Interior  of  tie  Citg,  Alexsndreia  was  divided 
into  three  regions.  (1)  The  Begio  Judaeorum.  (2) 
The  Bracheium  or  Pyrucheium,  the  Boyal  or  Greek 
Quarter.  (3)  The  BhaoStis  or  Egyptian  Quarter. 
This  division  oorresponded  to  the  three  original  con- 
stituents of  the  Alexandrian  population  (rpia  7^ny, 
Polyk  zxxiv.  14;  Strah.  p.  797,  seq.)  After 
B.  <x  31  the  Bomans  added  a  fourth  element,  hut 
this  was  prindpally  militaiy  and  financial  (the  garri- 
son, the  government,  and  its  official  staff,  and  the 
ncgodatores),  and  confined  to  the  Region  Brucheiuin. 

1.  Jiegh  Jwdaeontm,  or  Jews'  Quarter,  occupied 
the  N£.  angle  of  the  dty,  and  was  encompassed  by 
the  sea,  the  city  walls,  and  the  Brucheium.  Like 
the  Jewry  of  modem  European  cities,  it  had  waUs 
and  gates  of  its  own,  which  were  at  times  highly 
neoeamy  &r  its  security,  since  between  the  Alexan- 
drian Greeks  and  Jews  frequent  hostilities  raged, 
inflamed  both  hy  political  jealousy  and  religious 
hatred.  The  Jews  were  governed  hy  their  own 
Ethnarcb,  or  Arabarches  (Joseph.  AfUiq.  xiv.  7.  §  2, 
10.  §  1,  xviiL  6.  §  3,  xix.  5.  §  2,  B,  J,  iL  18.  §  7), 
by  a  sanhHri***  or  senate,  and  their  own  national 
laws.  Augustus  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  31,  granted  to  the ' 
Alexandrian  Jews  equal  privileges  with  their  Greek 
feOow  citizens,  and  reoonled  fau  grant  by  a  puhlic 
in:»criptioo.  (Id.  ^nl*?.  xii.  3,  c  J^pion.  2.)  Philo 
Judaeos  {LegaL  in  Caktm)  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  immunities  of  the  Begi<>  Judaeorum.  They 
were  finequently  ooafirmed  or  annulled  by  succes- 
sire  Roman  emperors.  (Sharpe,  HiiL  of  Egypt^ 
p.  347,  seq.  2nd  edit.) 

2.  Bruchemm,  or  Pjfrvch^um  (Bpvx<«o^  IIvpo- 
Xftor,  Sahnaains,  ad  l^jHsriian,  Hadritm,  c  20),  the 
Bofa]  or  Greek  Quarter,  was  bounded  to  the  S.  and 
F   by  the  city  walls,  N.  by  the  Greater  Harbour, 
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and  W.  hy  the  region  Bhacdtis  and  the  main  street 
which  connected  the  Gate  of  the  Crm  with  that  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Heptastadium.  It  was  also  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  walls,  and  was  the  quarter  in 
which  Caesar  defended  himself  against  the  Alex- 
sndrians.  (Hirtius,  B.  ilfear.  I.)  The  Bracheium 
was  bisected  by  the  High  Street,  which  ran  firom  the 
Canobic  Gate  to  the  Necropolis,  and  was  suppliei] 
with  water  firom  the  Nile  by  a  tunnel  or  aqueduct, 
which  entered  the  city  on  the  south,  and  passed  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  Gymnasium.  This  was  the 
quarter  of  the  Alexandrians  proper,  or  Hellenic  citi- 
zens, the  Royal  Besidenoe,  and  the  district  in  which 
were  contained  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  public 
buildings.  It  was  so  much  adorned  and  extended 
by  the  later  Ptolemies  that  it  eventually  occupied 
one-fiflh  of  the  entire  city.  (PUn.  v.  10.  s.  1 1 .)  It 
contained  the  following  remarkable  edifices:  On  the 
Lochias,  the  Palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  the  smaller 
palaces  appropriated  to  tlieir  children  and  the  adja- 
cent gardens  and  groves.  The  far-famed  Library 
and  Museum,  with  its  Theatre  for  lectures  and 
public  assemblies,  connected  with  one  another  and 
with  the  palaces  by  long  colonnades  of  the  most 
costly  marble  from  the  Egyptian  quarries,  and 
adorned  with  obelisks  and  sphinxes  taken  from  the 
Pharaonio  cities.  The  Library  contained,  acoordiiig 
to  one  account,  700,000  volumes,  according  to 
another  400,000  (Joseph.  AtUiq.  xii.  2;  Athen.  i. 
p.  3) ;  part,  however,  of  this  unrivalled  collection  was 
lodged  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  quarter  Bha- 
cdtis.  Here  were  deposited  the  200,000  volumes 
collected  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  presented 
hy  M.  Antonius  to  Cleopatra.  The  library  of  the 
Museum  was  destroyed  during  the  blockade  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  Bracheium ;  that  of  the  Serapeion 
was  frequently  injured  by  the  dvil  brails  of  Alex- 
audreia, and  especially  when  that  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Christian  fanatics  in  the  4th  century 
▲.  D.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  the 
khalif  Omar,  a.  d.  640.  The  collection  was  begun 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  augmented  by  his  sueoessors,  — 
for  the  worst  of  the  Lagidae  were  patrons  of  litera- 
ture, —  and  respected,  if  not  increased,  by  the  Cae- 
sars, who,  like  their  predecesson,  appointed  and  sala- 
ried the  librarians  and  the  professors  of  the  Museum. 
The  Macedonian  kings  replenished  the  shelves  of  the 
Library  sealously  but  unscmpulously,  sinoa  they  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  books,  whether  public  or  private 
property,  which  were  brought  to  Alexaudreia,  retained 
the  originals,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  their  proper 
owners.  In  this  way  Pudemy  Euergetes  (a.  o.  246 
— ^221)  is  said  to  have  got  possession  of  authentic 
copies  of  the  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  to  have  returned  transcripts  of  them  to 
the  Athenians,  with  an  accompanying  compensation 
of  fifteen  talents.  The  Museum  succeeded  the  once 
renowned  college  of  Heliopolis  as  the  University  of 
Egypt.  It  contsined  a  great  hall  or  banqueting 
room  (olicof  fi^os),  where  the  prafesson  dmed  in 
common;  an  exterior  peristyle,  or  corridor  (irvpfwo* 
TOi),  for  exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures;  a  theatre 
where  public  disputations  and  scholastic  festivals 
were  held;  chambere  for  the  different  professors;  and 
possessed  a  botanical  garden  which  Ptolemy  Phiia* 
delphus  enriched  with  tropical  flora  (Philostrat.  Vit. 
ApoUon.  vL  24),  and  a  menagerie  (Athen.  xiv.  p. 
654).  It  was  divided  into  four  prindpal  sections,— 
poetry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine,— and 
empolled  among  its  professors  or  pupils  the  illustrious 
names  of  Euclid,  Ctesibius,  CalliiiuulMis,  Aratus, 
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Ariit4ipluBMB  and  Aristarehiu,  the  critics  and  gnun- 
nuffiana,  the  two  Heros,  Ammoniiu  SaccM,  Po- 
iemo,  Clemeos,  Origen,  Athftnatdiu,  Theon  and  hia 
celebrated  daughter  Hypatia,  with  manj  others. 
Amid  the  ttuhalent  factions  and  frequent  caUmities 
o(  Alexandreia,  the  Mnsenm  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion, until  the  Saiaoeo  invasioQ  in  a.  d.  640.  The 
emperors,  like  their  predeoesson  the  Ptolemies,  kept 
in  their  own  hands  the  nomination  of  the  President 
of  the  Moaenm,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  foor 
chief  magistrates  of  the  dtj.  For  the  Alexandrian 
Library  and  Mnseom  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
snlted:  —  Strab.  pp.  009,  791,  seq.;  Vitmy.  m 
prooein.;  Joseph.  Aniiq.  sdi.  2,  c.  Apion.  ii.  7; 
Clem.  Alex.  /Strom.  L  22;  Cyrill.  Hieros.  Cateeket. 
IT.  34;  Epiphan.  Men»,  et  Pond.  c.  9;  Aognstin. 
Civ,  D,  xviii.  42 ;  Lipsius,  cfo  BtbUoth,  §  ii. ;  Bo- 
namy,  Mht.  de  tAoad.  det  Ifucr.  ix.  10;  Matter, 
rEcoh  d'AUxandriB,  vol.  i.  p.  47;  Fabric  Bibl. 
Grace.  yoL  iii.  p.  500. 

In  the  Bracbeinm  also  stood  the  Caesarinm,  or 
Temple  of  the  Caesars,  where  divine  honoars  were 
paid  to  the  emperors,  deceased  or  living.  Its  site  is 
still  marked  by  the  two  granite  obelisks  caUed  **  Cleo- 
patra's Needles,"  near  which  is  a  tower  periiaps  not 
inappropriately  named  the  ^  Tower  of  the  Romans." 
2*roceeding  westward,  we  come  to  the  poblic  gra- 
naries (Caesar,  B.  Civ.  iiL  1 12)  and  the  Manaoleom 
of  the  Ptolonies,  which,  from  its  containing  the  body 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  denominated  Soma 
(X&fMj  or  2^fia,  Strab.  p.  794).  The  remains  of 
the  Macedonian  hero  were  origmaUy  inckised  in  a 
eoffin  of  gold,  which,  about  B.  o.  1 18,  was  stolen  by 
Ptolemy  Soter  II.,  and  replaced  by  one  of  glass,  in 
wliich  the  corpse  was  viewed  by  Augustus  in  b.  o. 
80.  (Sueton.  Odav,  18.)  A  building  to  which 
tradition  assigns  the  name  of  the  **  Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander "  is  found  among  the  mxDS  of  the  old  dty,  bat 
its  site  does  not  oorrespond  with  that  (^  the  Soma. 
It  is  much  reverenced  by  the  MosliMns.  In  fonn  it 
resembles  an  ordinary  sheikh's  tomb,  and  it  stands  to 
the  west  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Frank  Quarter 
to  the  Pompey's -Pillar  Gate.  In  the  Soma  were  also 
deposited  the  remains  of  BL  Antanios,  the  only  alien 
admitted  mto  the  Mausoleom  (Pint  AnL  82).  In 
this  quarter  also  were  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (Di- 
ccwterMim),  in  which,  under  the  Pttdemies,  the  senate 
assembled  and  discharged  such  magisterial  duties  as 
a  nearly  despotic  government  allowed  to  them,  and 
where  afterwards  the  Roman  Joridicns  held  his 
coort  A  stadium,  a  gymnasium,  a  palaestra,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  provided  exercise  and  amusement  for 
the  spectade-loving  Alexandrians.  The  Arsinoenm, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Brucheium,  was  a  monu- 
ment raised  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the  memory 
of  his  fiivourite  sister  ArsinoS;  and  the  Panium  was 
a  stone  mound,  or  cone,  with  a  spiral  ascent  on  the 
outside,  from  whose  summit  was  visible  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  purpose  of  this  structure  is,  how- 
ever, not  ascertained.  The  edifices  of  the  Brucheium 
had  been  so  arranged  by  Deinocraies  as  to  command 
a  prospect  of  the  Great  Harbour  and  the  Pharoe. 
In  its  centre  was  a  spacious  square,  Stirroonded  by 
ekNsten  and  flanked  to  the  north  by  the  quays  — 
the  Emporium,  or  Alexandrian  Kjichange.  Hither, 
finr  nearly  eight  centuries,  every  nation  of  the  civil- 
ized world  sent  its  representatives.  Alcxandreia  had 
inherited  the  commerce  of  both  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
and  collected  in  this  area  the  traffic  and  speculatian 
of  three  continents.  The  Romans  admitted  Alex- 
•adnta  to  be  the  second  city  of  the  world;  bat  the 
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quays  of  the  Tiber  presented  no  such  spectacle  ii 
the  Emporium.  In  the  seventh  oentaiy,  when  the 
Arsbs  entered  Alexandreia,  the  Bmchdnm  was  in 
ruins  and  almost  deserted. 

3.  The  Bhacdtitf  or  EgypHan  Chforter,  occupied 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhaodtis.  Its  principal  build- 
ings were  granaries  along  the  western  arm  of  the 
dbotus  or  basin,  a  stadium,  and  the  Temple  of  Se- 
rapis.  The  Serapeion  was  erected  by  the  first  or 
second  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  image  of  the  god, 
which  was  of  wood,  was  according  to  Clemens  (Cle- 
mens Alex.  Protrept.  c.  4.  §  48),  indosed  or  plated 
over  with  layers  of  every  kind  of  metal  and  predons 
stones  :  it  seems  also,  other  from  the  smoke  of  in- 
cense or  from  vaniish,  tohave  been  of  a  black  ookmr. 
Its  origin  and  import  are  dodbtiuL  Scrapie  is  some- 
times defined  to  be  Osiri-Apis;  and  sometimes  tha 
Sinopite  Zeus,  which  may  imply  either  that  he 
was  brought  from  the  hill  Sinopeion  near  Memphis, 
or  from  Sinops  in  Pontus,  whence  Ptolemy  Soter 
or  Philadelphus  is  said  to  have  imparted  it  to 
adorn  his  new  capital.  That  the  idol  was  a  pan- 
theistic emblem  may  be  inferred,  both  from  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  composed,  and  from  its  being 
adopted  by  a  dynas^  of  sovereigns  who  sought  to 
blend  in  one  mass  the  creeds  of  Hellas  and  Egypt. 
The  Serapeion  was  destroyed  in  a.  d.  390  by  Theo- 
philos,  patriarch  of  Alexaiidreia,  in  obedience  to  the 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  which  abolished 
paganism  {Codex  Theodot.  xvi.  1,  2).*  The  Cop- 
tic  populadon  of  this  quarter  were  not  properly  Alex- 
andrian citizens,  but  ei\joyed  a  franduse  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Greeks.  (Plin.  Epist.  x.  5.  22,  23; 
Joseph,  e.  Apion,  c.  2.  §  6.)  The  Alexandreia  which 
the  Arabs  besieged  was  neariy  identical  with  the 
RhacGtis.  It  had  sufiered  many  calamities  both 
from  dvil  fend  and  from  foreign  war.  Its  Serapdon 
was  twice  consumed  by  fire,  once  in  the  reign  of 
Marcos  Anrelius,  and  again  in  that  of  Commodna 
But  this  district  survived  both  the  Re^  Jwdneommm 
and  the  Brveheium. 

Of  the  remarkable  beauty  of  Alexandreia  (i^  ma^h 
'AAc(<b>6p«ia,  Athen.  i  p.  3),  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  numerous  writors  who  saw  it  in  its  prime. 
Ammianus  (xxiL  16)  calls  it  **  vertex  ompinm  dvi- 
tatnm;"  Strabo  (xvii.p.  832)  describes  it  as  ft^or- 
rw  4faropuoif  riff  oucov^tfinft;  Theocritus  {IdglL 
xvii.),  Philo  (ad  Flaec.  ii.  p.  541),  Eostathius  (/l 
B.),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  {Vit.  Gregor.  Tha»mtttmry,\ 
and  many  others,  write  in  the  same  strain.  (Compi 
Diodor.  xvii.  92;  Pausan.  viii.  33.)  Perhaps,  how* 
ever,  one  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  of  its 
effect  upon  a  stianger  is  that  of  Achilles  Tatiiis  in 
his  romance  of  Cleitophon  and  Leudppe  (v.  1).  Its 
dilapidation  was  not  the  efibct  of  time,  but  of  the 
hand  of  man.  Its  dry  atanosphere  prescrred,  for  cen- 
turies  after  their  erection,  the  sharp  oathne  and  gay 
colours  ii  its  buildings;  and  when  in  a.  D.  120  the 
emperor  Hadrian  surveyed  Alexandreia,  he  behdd 
almost  the  viigin  dty  of  the  Ptdemies.    (Spartian. 


*  The  following  references  will  aid  the  reader  in 
forming  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  much  cod- 
troverted  question  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
Serapis:— Tac  HitL  iv.  84;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  29; 
Vopiscus,  Satumin.  8;  Amm.  Marc  xx.  16;  Plut. 
h.  et  Oeir.  oc  27,  28;  Lactant  ItuL  i.  21 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Cohort.  «i  GenL  4.  §  31,  Strom.  L  1 ;  An- 
gust  CVp.  />.  xviii.  5 ;  M^  de  TAead,  dee  Imeer. 
vol.  X.  p.  500;  Gibbon,  i>.  ontf /*.  xxviiL  p.  118. 
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e.  12.)  It  snlferedmachfitni  the  intestine 
fends  of  the  Jews  and  Greeki,  and  the  Bnicheiom 
was  oeaify  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Galliemu,  A.  D. 
260—8.  Bat  the  zeal  of  its  Chmtian  popokdon 
wu  moie  deetractive;  and  the  Sanoeoa  only  com 
pkted  their  pnyions  work  of  demolitian. 

P<ipidatim^9fA}mamdirtiia.  DiodonuSiien]u8,who 
Hstted  AlezaadreiA  about  b.  c.  68,  eatimateB  (xm 
5S)  iti  free  dtixeas  at  900,000,  to  which  som  at  least 
an  e({fial  ntonber  ranet  be  added  for  alaTes  and  casoal 
leeidenlB.  Besides  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians, 
the  popolatian  "if»«**«^,  according  to  Dion  Chiy- 
soatom,  who  saw  the  city  in  A.  D.  69  {OnU,  xzxii.), 
flf  **  Itaiians,  Syrians,  Libyans,  Oilidans,  Aethiopians, 
Anbiaiis,  Bactrians,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  In- 
dians f  and  PolyUns  (zxxiz.  14)  and  Stxabo 
(p.  797)  confirm  his  statement.  Ancient  writers 
geooally  give  the  Alexandiiana  an  ill  name,  as 
a  dooble-tangiied  (Hirtins,  B.  Alex,  24),  ftcdoos 
(TxeheU.  PoU.  Triff,  Tyrtm,  e.  22),  irascible  (PhU. 
ad^.  Flaec  tL  p.  519),  blood-thirsty,  yet  cowardly 
ett  (EMon  Cass.  L  p.  621>  Athenaens  speaks  of 
them  as  a  jovial,  boisteroos  race  (x.  p.  420),  and 
mentions  their  passion  for  nniac  and  the  number  and 
■Innge  appellations  of  their  musical  instraments 
(id.  iT.  176,  xiy.  p^  654).  Dion  Chrysostom  (Ornt. 
xxxiL)  upbraids  them  with  their  levity,  their  insane 
bve  of  spectacles,  horse  noes,  gambling,  and  dissi- 
pBlioo.  They  were,  however,  singdarly  faidnstiioas. 
Besides  theirexport  trade,  thedty  was  fhU  of  mana- 
frctories  of  paper,  linen,  gbus,  and  moslin  (Vopisc. 
Satmm,  8).  Even  the  lame  and  Uind  had  tiieir 
oocapatioos.  For  their  rolers,  Greek  or  Roman,  they 
invented  nicfcnames.  The  better  l*tolemies  and  Cae- 
sars smiled  at  these  affinonts,  while  Physcon  and 
CaxacaDa  repaid  them  by  a  general  massacre.  For 
more  particiilar  infonnation  respecting  Alexandreia 
we  refer  to  Matter,  FEeole  dAlexoAie,  2  vols. ; 
the  article  "  Alextmdrmueke  SckmU  "  in  Paoly's 
Real  Emeyiopaedie  ;  and  to  Mr.  Shaipe's  ffittorg 
of  Egypt,  2od  ed. 

lie  Government  of  Alexandreia.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  the  Alexandrians  possessed  at  least  the 
— "M««w*  of  a  oonstitataon.  Its  Greek  inhabitants 
«DJayad  the  privileges  of  bearing  arms,  of  meeting  in 
the  Gymnasimn  to  disease  their  general  tnterests, 
and  to  peCitian  Ibr  redrees  of  grievanoes;  and  they 
wen  addressed  in  royal  proclamations  as  "  Men  of 
MaoedoD.*  Bat  they  had  no  political  constitation 
aUe  to  resist  the  grasp  of  despotism;  and,  after  the 
icigDs  of  the  first  three  kings  of  the  Lagid  hoose, 
were  deprired  of  even  the  shadow  of  freedom.  To 
this  end  the  division  of  the  city  into  three  nations 
directly  contribated;  for  the  Greeks  were  erer  ready 
to  take  tq»  anns  against  the  Jews,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians leared  and  ofmUwiiiiwl  them  both.  A  eomm 
Umm^  indeed,  existed  between  the  latter  and  the 
Greeks.  (Letionne, /luer.  L  pw99.)  Ofthegoveni- 
meat  of  ^  Jews  by  an  Ethnarch  and  a  Sanhedrim 
we  have  already  spoken:  how  the  qoarter  Bhaodtis 
was  adminisiered  we  do  not  know;  it  was  probaUy 
onder  a  priesthood  of  its  own:  bnt  we  find  in  in- 
sciiplkuns  and  in  other  scattered  notices  that  the 
Greek  popoktioo  was  divided  into  tribes  (^AoQ, 
and  into  waids  (9iv«ol)i  The  tribes  were  nine  in 
mmifaer  (^AAtfctfi,  *Apca5yfff,  Aifioyci^r,  Ajonwlr, 
Einrft,  Bearh,  Ooovrif,  Mapmifii,  Sro^Xft). 
(Meinda,  AncUeda  Akxondrma,  p.  346,  seq.  BerL 
1843.)  There  was,  indeed,  some  variation  in  the 
appdiations  of  the  tribes,  since  ApoHoniaB  of  Rhodes, 
the  aothor  of  the  Argoncmtka,  belonged  to  a  tribe 
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called  nroAc/uo/f .    (  VU,  ApoU.  Rhod,  ed.  Bronk.) 

The  senate  was  elected  from  the  principal  members 
of  the  wards  (Aii/t^ai).  Its  fonetions  were  ddefly 
jndicial.  In  inscriptions  we  meet  with  the  titles 
yvfofofftipxtlh  SuNUoMnyf,  tvo/uniifAar&Ypa/^Sf 
^X*''*<'(^*i  ieyopdMOfun,  &c.  (Letnxme,  RecueU 
dee  Iiucr.  Gr,  et  Lot  de  VEgypte,  vol.  i.  1842, 
Puis;  id.  Becherchee  pom-  aervir  h  THittoire  de 
tEgypU,  &c.  Paris,  1823 — 8.)  From  the  reign 
of  Augostos,  B.  c.  31,  to  that  of  Septimius  Seve- 
ros,  A.  D.  194,  the  functions  of  the  senate  were 
saqwnded,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the  Roman 
Jutidieue^  or  Chief  Justice,  whose  authority  was 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Pra^ectue  Avguttalie. 
(^mkler,  de  Jurid.  Alex.  Lips.  1827--8.)  The 
latter  emperor  restored  the  **jui  hdeviarwn." 
(Sparttan.  Seoenu,  c.  17.) 

The  Roman  goTomment  of  Alexandreia  was  alto- 
gether peculiar.  The  country  was  assigned  neither 
to  the  senatorisn  nor  the  imperial  provinces,  but 
was  made  dependent  on  the  Caesar  alone.  Foi 
this  regulation  there  were  valid  reasons.  The  Nil^• 
valley  was  not  easy  of  access;  might  be  eanly  de- 
fbided  by  an  ainbitious  prefect;  was  opulent  and 
popoloos;  and  was  one  of  the  prindpal  granaries  of 
Rome.  Hence  Augustus  inteidicted  the  senatorian 
order,  and  even  the  more  illustrious  equites  (Tac 
Anm.  ii.  59)  firom  risiting  Egypt  without  special 
licence.  The  prefect  he  selected,  and  his  successon 
observed  the  nde,  either  from  his  personal  adherents, 
or  from  equites  who  looked  to  him  alone  for  pro- 
motion. Under  the  prefect,  bnt  nominated  by  the 
emperor,  was  the  Juridicus  (^iipxi^ucdtrrTis)^  who 
pcesided  over  a  numerous  staff  of  inferior  magis- 
trates, and  whose  decisions  oould  be  annulled  by  the 
prefect,  or  perhaps  the  emperor  alone.  The  Caesar 
appointed  also  the  keeper  of  the  public  records 
(jhrofaniifuer6ypaipos)f  the  chief  of  the  police  (rvir- 
repufht  4rrpoTny^)f  the  Interpreter  of  Egyptian 
law  (^(iryi|rr^r  warpt&p  rofimy),  the  praefeotns  an^ 
nonae  or  warden  of  the  markets  (^wvieXifr^  r&tf 
Tp  vitfAcc  xp^h'*^)^  >°d  the  President  of  the  Mu* 
seum.  All  these  oflScers,  as  Caesarian  nominees, 
woreascariet-bordersdrobe.  (Strab.  p. 797,  seq.)  In 
other  respects  the  domination  of  Rome  was  higl^f 
condudve  to  the  welfiue  of  Alexandreia.  TradA^ 
which  had  declined  under  the  later  Ptolemies, 
revived  and  attained  a  prosperity  hitherto  unex- 
ampled :  the  army,  instead  of  being  a  horde  of  Uwless 
and  oppressive  mercenaries,  was  restnuned  under 
strict  discipline :  the  privileges  and  national  customs 
of  the  three  constituentB  uf  its  population  were  re- 
spected: the  luxury  of  Rome  gave  new  rigoor  to 
oommerce  with  the  East;  the  corn-supply  tc  Italy 
promoted  the  cultivation  o[  the  Delta  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Emporium;  and  the  frequent  inscriptioa 
of  the  imperial  names  upon  the  temples  attested  that 
Alexandreia  at  least  had  benefited  1^  exchanging 
the  Ptolemies  for  the  Caesars. 

The  HitUJTff  of  Alexandreia  may  be  divided 
into  thrse  periods.  (1)  The  Hellenic  (2)  The 
Roman.  (3)  The  Christian.  The  details  of  the 
first  of  these  may  be  read  in  the  History  of  the 
Ptolemies  {Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol  iii.  pp.  565—599). 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  dty  pros- 
pered under  the  wisdom  of  Soter  and  the  genius  of 
Phikdelphus ;  lost  somewhat  of  its  Hellenic  cha- 
racter under  Euergetes,  and  began  to  decline  under 
Phibpator,  who  was  a  mere  Eastern  despot,  sur^ 
rounded  and  governed  by  women,  eunuchs,  and  fa- 
vourites.    From  Epiphuies  downwards  these  evill 
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tvwe  aggTAY  iied.  The  army  wu  diaorganiaed ;  trade 
and  agriculture  declined;  the  Alexandrian  people 
;rrew  more  servile  and  Yicioua:  even  the  Museum 
exhibited  symptoms  of  decrepitude.  Its  professors 
continued,  indeed,  to  cultivate  science  and  criticism, 
but  invention  and  taste  had  expired.  It  depended 
upon  Rome  whether  Alexandreia  should  become 
tributary  to  Antioch,  or  receive  a  procononl  from  the 
senate.  The  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  Bfaoedon, 
and  Syria  alone  deferred  the  deposition  of  the  La- 
gidae.  The  influence  of  Rome  in  the  Ptolemaic 
kingdom  commenced  properly  in  b.  o.  204,  when 
the  guardians  of  Epiphanes  placed  their  iniant  ward 
under  the  protecticm  of  the  senate,  as  his  only  refuge 
against  the  designs  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian 
monarcbs.  (Justin,  xxx.  2.)  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus 
was  appdnted  guardian  to  the  young  Ptolemy,  and 
the  legend  "  Tutor  Regis "  upon  the  Aemilian  coins 
commemorates  this  trust.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ▼.  p.  123.) 
In  B.  a  163  the  Romans  adjudicated  betweoi  the 
brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetes.  The 
latter  received  Cyrene;  the  former  retained  Alex- 
andreia and  Egypt  In  b.  c.  145,  Sdpio  Africanus 
the  younger  was  appointed  to  settle  the  distractioiis 
which  ensued  upon  the  murder  of  Eupator.  (Justin, 
jcxxviii.  8;  Cic.  Aead.  Q.  iv.  2,  Off,  iii.  2;  Diod. 
LegtU,  32;  Gell.  N.  A.  xviii.  9.)  An  inscription, 
of  about  this  date,  recorded  at  Deloe  the  existence  of 
amity  between  Alexandreia  and  Rome.  (Letronne, 
/fucr.  vol.  i.  p.  102.)  In  B.C. 97,  Ptolemy  Apionde- 
vkied  by  will  the  province  of  Cyrene  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate (Liv.  Ixx.  £pU.),  and  hia  example  was  Mowed, 
in  B.  o.  80,  by  Ptolemy  Alexander,  who  bequeathed 
to  them  Alexiuidreia  and  his  kingdom.  The  bequest, 
however,  was  not  immediately  enforced,  as  the  re- 
public was  occupied  with  civil  convulsions  at  home. 
Twenty  years  later  Ptolemy  Auletes  mortgaged  his 
revenues  to  a  wedthy  Roman  senator,  Rabirius  Pos- 
tumus  (Cic.  Frofftn.  xviL  Orblli,  p.  458),  and  in 
B.  c.  55  Alexandreia  was  dxmwn  into  the  immediate 
Tortex  of  the  Roman  revolution,  and  from  this  period, 
until  its  submission  to  Augustus  in  b.  a  30,  it  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  alternately  of  Pompey,  Gabinius, 
Caesar,  Cassius  the  liberator,  and  M.  Antonius. 

The  wealth  of  Alexandreia  in  the  last  century  b.c 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  in  B.a  63,  6250 
talents,  or  a  million  sterling,  were  paid  to  the  trear 
sury  •«  port  dues  alone.  (Diod.  xviL  52;  Strab. 
p.  832.)  Under  the  emperors,  the  histoiy  of  Alex- 
andreia exhibits  little  variety.  It  was,  upon  the 
whole,  leniently  governed,  for  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  Caesars  to  be  generally  popular  in  a  city  which 
commanded  one  of  the  granaries  oi  Rome.  Augustus, 
indeed,  marked  bis  diqdeasure  at  the  support  given 
to  M.  AntoDios,  by  building  NicopoEs  about  three 
milee  to  the  east  of  the  Canc4>ie  gate  as  its  rival,  and 
by  depriving  the  Greeks  of  Alexandreia  of  the  only 
piolitiQi]  distinction  which  the  Ptolemies  had  left  tlunn 
—  the  judicial  functions  of  the  senate.  The  city, 
komvar,  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  Egypt 
onder  Roman  role.  The  portion  of  its  population 
that  came  most  frequently  in  collision  with  the 
executive  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Quarter.  Some- 
times emperors,  like  Caligula,  demanded  that  the 
imperial  effigies  or  military  standards  should  be 
•el  up  in  their  temple,  at  others  the  Greeks  ridi- 
culed or  outraged  the  Hebrew  ceremonies.  Both 
tiiese  causes  were  attended  with  sanguinary  results, 
and  even  with  general  pillage  and  burning  of  the 
dty.  Alexandreia  was  fovoured  by  Claudius,  who 
added  a  wing  to  the  Museum ;  was  threatened  with 
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a  viiiit  from  Nero,  who  coveted  the  skilfol  a{^a(Ula 
of  its  daqueurt  in  the  theatre  (Sueton.  Ner.  20): 
was  the  head-quarter,  for  some  months,  of  Vespasian 
(Tac.  ffist,  iii.  48,  ir.  82)  during  the  civil  wan 
which  preceded  his  accession;  was  subjected  to  mili- 
tary lawlessness  under  Domitian  (Juv.  Sat.  xvi.); 
was  governed  mildly  by  Trajan,  who  even  supplied 
the  city,  during  a  dearth,  with  com  (Plin.  Pcenegyr, 
31.  §  23);  and  was  visited  by  Hadrian  in  a.  d.  122, 
who  has  left  a  graphic  picture  of  the  population. 
(Vopisc  SoAwm.  8.)  The  first  important  change 
in  their  polity  was  that  introduced  by  the  emperor 
Severus  in  a.  d.  196.  The  Alexandrian  Greeks 
were  no  longer  formidable,  and  Severus  accordingly 
restored  their  senate  and  municipal  government. 
He  also  ornamented  the  d^  wiUi  a  temple  of  Rhea, 
and  with  a  public  bath  —  ThemuK  S^thniamae. 

Alexandreia,  however,  suffered  more  from  a  siuirle 
visit  of  Caracalla  than  fnxa.  the  tyranny  or  caprice 
of  any  of  his  predeoessara.  That  «nperor  had  been 
ridiculed  by  its  satirical  populace  for  affecting  to  be 
the  Achilles  and  Alexander  of  his  time.  The  ru- 
mours or  caricatures  which  reached  him  in  Italy  were 
not  forgotten  on  his  tour  through  the  provinces;  and 
although  he  was  greeted  with  hecatombs  on  his  arri- 
val at  Alexandreia  in  a.  d.  21 1  (Herodian.  iv.  9), 
he  did  not  omit  to  repay  the  insult  by  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  youth  of  military  age.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxvii.  22;  Spartian.  CaracaiL  6.)  Caracalla  also 
introduced  some  important  changes  in  the  civil  rela- 
tions of  the  Alexandrians.  To  mark  his  displeasure 
with  the  Greeks,  he  admitted  the  chief  men  of  the 
quarter  Rhacdtis  —  t.  e,  native  Egyptians  —  into 
the  Roman  senate  (Dion  Cass.  li.  17;  Spartian. 
Caraeatt,  9);  he  patronised  a  temple  of  Isis  at 
Rome ;  and  he  punished  the  citizens  of  the  Bmcheiumi 
by  retrenching  their  public  games  and  their  allow- 
ance of  com.  The  Qreek  quarter  was  charged  with 
the  nuuntenanoe  of  an  additional  Roman  garrison, 
and  its  inner  walls  were  repaired  and  lined  with 
forts. 

From  the  works  of  Aretaeus  (die  Morb,  Acut, 
i.)  we  leam  that  Alexandreia  was  visited  by  a  pes- 
tilence in  the  reign  of  Gallus,  a.  d.  253.  In  265, 
the  prefect  Aemilianus  was  proclaimed  Caesar 
by  his  soldiers.  (Trebell.  Pol.  Trig.  Tgrtum.  22, 
6€Ulien.  4.)  In  270,  the  name  of  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra,  appears  on  the  Alexandrian  coinage; 
and  the  dtj  had  its  full  share  of  the  evils  con- 
sequent upon  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  Ro- 
man onpire.  (Vopisc.  Aurdian.  32.)  After  this 
period,  A.  D.  271,  Alexandreia  lost  much  of  its  pre- 
dominance in  Egypt,  since  the  native  population, 
haitlened  by  repeated  wars,  and  remforced  by  Ara- 
bian immigrants,  had  become  a  martial  and  tnrbulent 
race.  In  a.  d.  297  (Eutrop.  ix.  22),  Diocletian  be- 
neged  and  regained  Alexandreia,  which  had  declared 
itsdf  in  favour  t£  the  usurper  AchiUeus.  The  em- 
peror, however,  made,  a  Icoiient  use  of  his  victory, 
and  purchased  the  favour  of  the  populace  by  an 
increased  largess  of  oom.  The  column,  now  well 
known  as  Pompe/s  Pillar,  once  supported  a  statoa 
of  this  emperor,  and  still  bears  on  its  base  the  in- 
scription, "  To  the  most  honoured  emperor,  the  da- 
liverer  of  Alexandreia,  the  invincible  tKodetian.'* 

Alexandreia  had  its  full  share  of  the  persecutiona 
of  this  reign.  The  Jewish  rabbimsm  and  Greek 
philosophy  of  the  dty  had  paved  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  serious  temper  of  the  Egyptian 
ptpnlation  sympathised  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
new  faith.      The  Christian  population  of  Alexan* 
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Aicia  WIS  accordingly  nnmerous  wlmi  Ui«  imperia] 
edicts  were  put  in  f(»t».  Nor  were  martTiB  wanting. 
The  dtj  was  already  an  episcopal  see ;  and  its  bishop 
Peter,  with  the  presbjters  Fanstus,  Dius,  and  Am- 
monias, were  among  the  first  victims  of  Diocletian's 
rescript.  The  Christian  annals  of  Alezandreia  have 
so  little  that  is  peculiar  to  the  city,  that  it  will 
saffite  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  histoiy  of 
the  Church. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  tmn  from  the  Arian  and 
Athanaaian  fSsods,  which  sometimes  ddngod  the 
streets  of  the  city  with  blood,  and  sometimes  made 
neceaaarr  the  intervention  of  the  Prefect,  to  the 
aspect  which  Alezandreia  presented  to  the  Arabs,  in 
A.  D.  640,  after  so  many  revolations,  civil  and  re- 
ligiona.  The  Pharos  and  Heptastadium  were  still 
wunjnred :  the  Sebaste  or  Caesariam,  the  Soma,  and 
the  Qoarier  Rhacotis,  retained  almost  Xh&r  original 
grandeur.  Bot  the  Hippodrome  at  the  CanoMc 
Ga>te  was  a  ruin,  and  a  new  Mosenm  had  replaced 
in  the  Egyptian  B^ion  the  more  ample  stmctore  of 
the  Ptolemws  in  the  Brucheinm.  The  Greek  quar- 
ter was  indeed  nearly  deserted :  the  Begio  Jndaeorum 
was  oceapied  by  a  few  misenble  tenants,  who  pur- 
chased from  the  Alezandrian  patriarch  the  right  to 
Iblbw  their  national  law.  The  Serapeion  had  been 
converted  into  a  Cathedral;  and  some  of  the  more 
eonspicnoos  buildings  of  the  Hellenic  ci^  had  be- 
oome  the  Christian  Churches  of  St,  Mark,  St.  John, 
6l  Mary,  Ste.  Yet  Amroa  reported  to  his  master 
the  Khalif  Omar  that  Alezandreia  was  a  city  con- 
taining four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  public 
baths,  four  hundred  theatres,  forty  thousand  Jews 
••ho  paid  tribute,  and  twelve  thoumnd  persons  who 
sold  herbs.  (Eutych.  ArmaL  A.  d.  640.)  The 
result  of  Arabi&n  desolation  was,  that  the  dty,  which 
had  dwindled  into  the  Egyptian  Quarter,  shrunk 
into  the  limits  of  the  Heptastadium,  and,  after  the 
year  1497,  when  the  Portuguese,  by  discovering  the 
passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  changed  the 
whole  current  of  Indian  trade,  it  degenomted  still 
further  into  an  obscure  town,  with  a  population  of 
■boat  6000,  inferior  probably  to  that  d  the  original 
Rhacatia. 

•  Bmrni  of  Aleximdreia.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  (1)  indistingniBhabfai  mounds  of 
masonry;  and  (2)  fragments  of  buildings  which 
may,  in  some  degree,  be  identified  with  ancient  sites 
or  stnictares. 

**  The  Old  Town  **  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
waQ,  with  lofty  towers,  and  five  gates.  The  Bosetta 
Gate  b  the  eastern  entrance  into  this  circuit;  but  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  old  Canobic  Gate,  which 
was  half  a  mile  further  to  the  east  The  space  in- 
dosed  is  about  10,000  feet  in  length,  and  in  its 
breadth  varies  from  3200  to  1600  feet  It  contains 
generally  shapeless  masses  of  ruins,  consisting  of 
distteied  columns  and  capitals,  cisterns  choked  with 
rubbish,  and  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass.  Some 
of  the  mounds  are  covered  by  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Alezandreia.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  d  the  inclosure,  and  probably  In  the  High 
Street  between  the  Canobic  and  Necropolitan  Gates, 
stood  a  few  years  since  three  granite  columns.  They 
••ere  neariy  q>posite  the  Mosque  of  St.  Athanasius, 
and  were  perhaps  the  last  renmants  of  the  colonnade 
whidi  lined  the  High  Street  (From  this  mosque 
was  taken,  in  1801,  the  sarcophagus  of  green 
breoda  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.) 
Until  December,  1841,  there  was  also  on  the  road 
to  the  Boeetta  Gate  the  h%»  nf  another 
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similar  cofnmn.  But  these,  as  well  ta  other  mi- 
nants  of  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  have  dfaap- 
peared;  although,  twenty  years  ago,  the  interseetioB 
of  its  two  main  streets  was  distinctly  visible,  at  a 
point  near  the  Frank  Square,  and  not  very  far  finom 
the  Catholic  convent.  Ezcavations  in  the  Old 
Town  occasionally,  indeed,  bring  to  light  parts  of 
statues,  large  columns,  and  fragments  of  masonry; 
but  the  ground-plan  of  Alezandreia  is  now  pro- 
bably lost  irretrievably,  as  the  ruins  have  been  con« 
verted  into  building  materials,  without  note  being 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  site  or  character  of  the 
remnants  removed.  Vestiges  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  may  be  traced  along  the  inner  and  outer 
bay;  and  numerous  tanks  are  still  in  use  which 
formed  part  of  the  dstems  that  supplied  the  dty 
with  Nile-water.  They  were  often  of  oonaidenible 
size;  were  built  under  the  houses;  and,  being  arched 
and  coated  with  a  thick  red  plaster,  have  in  many 
cases  remained  perfect  to  this  day.  One  set  aif 
these  reservoirs  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  issue  of 
the  Mahmoodeh  Canal,  which  nearly  represents  the 
old  Canobic  Canal;  others  are  found  in  the  convents 
which  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  Old  Town; 
and  others  again  are  met  with  below  the  mound  of 
Pompey's  Pillar.  The  descent  into  these  chambers 
is  either  by  steps  in  the  side  or  by  an  opening  in  the 
roof,  thrragh  which  the  water  is  drawn  up  by 
ropes  and  buckets. 

The  most  striking  remains  of  ancient  Alezandreia 
are  the  Obelisks  and  Pompey's  Pillar.  The  former 
are  universally  known  by  the  inappropriate  name  of 
"  Cleopatra's  Needles."  The  fame  of  Cleopatra  has 
jneserved  her  memory  am<mg  the  illiterate  Arabs, 
who  regard  her  as  a  kind  of  enchantress,  and  ascribe 
to  her  many  of  the  great  works  of  her  capital, — the 
Pharos  and  Heptastadium  included.  Meselleh  is, 
moreover,  the  Arabic  word  for  "  a  packing  Needle," 
and  is  given  generally  to  obelisks.  The  two  columns, 
however,  which  bear  this  appellation,  are  red  granite 
obelisks  which  were  brought  by  one  of  the  Caesars 
from  Heliopolis,  and,  according  to  Pliny  (zzzvi.  9), 
were  set  up  in  front  of  the  Sebaste  or  Caesarium. 
They  are  about  57  paces  apart  from  each  other:  one 
is  still  vertical,  the  other  has  been  thrown  down. 
They  stood  each  on  two  steps  of  white  limestone. 
The  vertical  obelisk  is  73  feet  high,  the  diameter  at 
its  base  is  7  feet  and  7  inches;  the  fallen  obelisk 
has  been  mutilated,  and,  with  the  same  diameter,  is 
shorter.  The  latter  was  jnesented  by  Mohammed 
All  to  the  English  government:  and  the  propriety  of 
its  removal  to  England  has  been  discussed  during 
the  present  year.  Pliny  (^  c.)  ascribes  them  to  an 
Egyptian  king  named  Mesphres:  nor  is  he  altogether 
wrong.  The  Pharaoh  whose  oval  they  ezhlbit  was 
the  third  Thothmes,  and  in  Manetho's  list  the  first 
and  second Thothmes(  18th  Dynasty:  Kenrick,vol.ii. 
p.  199)  are  written  as  Mesphra-Thothmosis.  Ba- 
meses  III.  and  Osirei  II.,  his  third  successor,  have 
also  their  ovals  upon  these  obelisks. 

Pompey's  Pillar,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed,  is  de- 
nominated by  the  Arabs  A  mood  i  toioari ;  sari  or  so- 
wart  benig  applied  by  them  to  any  lofty  monument 
which  suggests  the  unage  of  a  "  mast**  It  might 
more  properly  lie  termed  Diocletian's  Pillar,  since  a 
statue  of  that  emperor  once  occupied  its  summit,  com- 
memorating the  capture  of  Alezandreia  m  a.  d.  237, 
after  an  obstmate  siege  of  eight  months.  The  tjtal 
height  of  this  column  is  98  feet  9  inches,  the  shaft 
is  73  feet,  the  circumference  29  feet  8  inches,  and 
the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  capital  is  16  feet  6 
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SnebeB.  The  dbaft,  ofitel,  wad  pedestal  are  ap- 
pucnUy  of  ddfennt  agw;  the  latter  are  of  vety  in- 
lerior  woAmannhip  to  the  riiafL  The  HibatnKtkDa 
of  the  oohmm  are  frigiiMBta  of  older  moDomenta,  and 
the  name  of  Paammetichai  with  a  few  hierogljphioB 
is  iiMwribed  upon  them. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Pompey's  Pillar  is  rtrj 
donbtfoL  U  has  been  derived  from  lU/sMmaSf "  eon- 
ducting,'*  since  the  oolumn  scrred  §ot  a  knd^naifc. 
In  the  inscription  copied  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinaon 
and  Mr.  Salt,  it  is  stated  that  **  PobUns,  the  Epareh 
of  Egypt,"  erected  it  in  hoooor  of  DiocletiaB.  For 
Pnblios  it  has  been  ptupueed  to  read  "  Pompeins." 
The  Pillar  originally  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  paved 
area  beneath  the  lerelof  the  gmond,  like  so  many 
of  the  later  Soman  memorial  oofamms.  Thepare- 
mcnt,  however,  has  long  been  broken  up  and  carried 
awiy.  If  Arabian  tnSitiotts  may  be  trosted,  this 
now  iolitaiy  Pillar  once  stood  in  a  Stoa  with  400 
othen,  and  Ibnned  part  of  the  peristyle  of  the  an- 
cient Serspeion. 

Next  in  interest  are  the  Catacombs  or  remains  of 
the  ancient  Necropolis  beyoiid  the  Western  Gate. 
The  iqiproach  to  this  cemetery  was  through  vineyards 
and  gaidens,  which  both  Athenaens  and  Stzabo  cde- 

they  an  cat  peitly  in  a  ridge  of  sandy  cakareoos 
stone,  and  psrtly  in  the  caloreons  rock  that  fiwes 
the  sea.  They  all  oommnnicate  with  the  sea  by 
narrow  vanlts,  and  the  most  spacioos  of  them  is 
about  3830  yds.  SW.  of  Pompe/s  Pillar.  Their 
style  of  decoration  is  purely  Greek,  and  in  one  of 
the  chambers  are  a  Doric  entablature  and  mould- 
ings, which  evince  no  decline  in  art  at  the  period  of 
their  erection.  Several  tomba  in  that  direction,  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  some  even  below  its  level,  are 
entitled  **  Bagm  di  ChopatroT 

A  more  particolar  account  of  the  Rmm  of  AUx- 
cmdrtia  will  be  found  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
Topographiii  of  Tkebet,  p.  380,  seq.,  end  hisiTaiK^ 
Book  for  TravtUen  mEggpt^  pp.  7 1 — 100,  Murray, 
1847.  Besides  the  reftrenoes  already  given  fir 
Alaiandreia,  its  topography  and  history,  the  follow- 
ing writers  may  be  ooisulted:  —  Strab.  p.  791,  seq. ; 
PtoL  iv.  5.  §  9,  viL  5.  §§  13,  14,  &c  &c;  Died, 
zvii.  52;  Pansan.  v.  21,  viii.  33;  Arrian,  Ea^. 
Alex,  iiL  1.  §  6,  seq.;  Q.Chirtia8,  iv.  8.  §2,  z.  10. 
§ 20;  Plat.  AUx,  26;  Mela,  i.  9.  §  9;  Plin.  v.  10, 
11;  Amm.  Marc.  zxii.  16;  It  Anton,  pp*  57,  70; 
Joseph.  £.  y.  iL  28 ;  Polyb.  zxzix.  14;  Caesar,  B.  C, 
ill  112.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALEXANDBEIA  (^ 'AAe(d(ya^ia).  Besides  the 
celebrated  Alezandreia  mentioned  above,  there  were 
several  other  towns  of  this  name,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander or  his  successors. 

1.  In  Arachosia,  also  called  Alexandropolis,  on 
the  river  Arachotus;  its  site  is  unknown.  (Amm. 
Biarc.  xziii.  6.) 

2.  In  Abiana  (Ji  ip  *AptotSj  or  Alexandreia  Arion 
as  Pliny,  vi.  17,  names  it),  the  chief  dty  of  the 
country,  now  Heroic  the  cajntal  of  Khortusanf  a 
town  which  has  a  considerable  trade.  The  traditioa 
is  that  Alexander  the  Great  founded  this  Alezandreia, 
but  like  others  of  the  name  it  was  probably  only  so 
called  in  honour  of  him.  (Strab.  pp.  514,  516,  723; 
Amm.  Marc,  xziii.  6.) 

3.  In  Bactbiana,  a  town  in  Bactriana,  near 
Bactra  (Steph.  Byz.). 

4.  In  Cabmania,  the  capital  of  the  countzy,  now 
Kemum.    (Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6.) 

5.  Ad  Uam  (^  lun^  "loaw:   Akxandrwm^ 
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a  town  on  the  east  mde  ef  theGnVdf 
lasna,  and  probably  on  or  doee  to  the  ste  of  the 
Myriandraa  of  Xsoophan  (Amab.  L  4),  sad  Arrian 
(AnaL  u,  6>  It  seems  probaUe  that  the  pbce  re- 
ceived a  new  name  hi  hoiMNU  of  Akrandw.  8l»- 
phanus  mentions  both  Myriandma  and  AInandnaa  of 
CiBcia,  by  irioch  he  means  this  pbce;  bnt  this  doee 
not  profre  that  there  were  two  iowna  in  his  time. 
Both  Stephanos  and  Strsbo  (p.  676)  place  this  Alex- 
andrsia  inCilicia  [Amajtob].  A  pbce  called  Jaoob*s 
Well,  m  the  nei^baarliood  of  /simiiei— ,  haa  been 
suppoeed  tobe  the  site  of  Myiiaadros  (.Loairfen  (Tscy. 
Jomm,  voLvn.  p.  414);  bat  no  proof  is  given  of  tfam 
assertion.  Iwktmdtrwm  is  aboot  6  miles  SSW.  of  the 
PyhK  Cifidae  direct  dktanoe.  [AMAirua.]  Tha 
pbce  is  unhealthy  in  smwrnrr,  ud  nnntained  only 
sixty  or  seven^  mean  honses  when  Kidmhr  visited 
it;  but  in  recent  timeB  it  is  sud  to  have  improred. 
(Niebuhr,  Re iteAttekreSmmg,  voL  iiL  p.  19;  Lomdom 
Gtog.  Jowm,  voL  x.  pi  511.)  i 

6.  QZIAXA.      [SOODIAHA.] 

7.  In  PABOPAiosua.    [Pabotambada&J 

8.  Tboab  CAA«|dv8fcia  i  T^tftas),  eometimea 
caDed  simply  Alexandreia,  and  sametimesTroas(Acta 
Apoet  xvi  8),  now  £ski  SitmAml  or  Old  SUmbml, 
was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Troaa,  ofiposite  to  the 
south-eastern  point  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and 
north  of  Assus.  It  was  founded  by  Antjgonus,  one 
of  the  most  able  of  Alirzandw^s  sncoessors,  under  the 
name  of  Antigoneia  Trees,  and  peopled  with  settlers 
from  Scepsb  and  other  neighbimiing  towns.  It  was 
improved  by  Lysimacfaos  kmg  of  Thrace,  and  named 
Alexandreia  Troas;  but  both  names,  Antigoneia,  and 
Alexandreia,  appear  on  some  coins.  It  was  a  floo- 
rishing  phuse  nnler  the  Roman  empire,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  Roman  ookny  when  Strabo  wrote  (p.  593) 
which  vras  sent  in  the  time  of  Augnstus,  as  the 
name  Col.  Avo.  Tboas  on  a  coin  shows.  In 
the  time  of  Hadrian  an  aqueduct  several  miles  in 
leqgth  was  OMistracted,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
Herodes  Atticos,  to  bring  water  to  the  dty  from  Ida. 
Many  of  the  supporte  of  the  aqoedoct  sdll  remain, 
but  all  the  arches  are  broken.  The  ruins  of  this 
city  cover  a  large  surfooe.  Chandler  says  that  the 
waJls,  the  largest  part  of  which  remain,  are  several 
miles  in  drcnmferenoe.  The  remains  of  the  Thermae 
or  baths  are  very  considerable,  and  doubtkes  bdbng 
to  the  Roman  period.  There  is  little  marble  on  the 
site  of  the  d^,  for  the  materials  have  been  carried 
off  to  buUd  houses  and  public  edifices  at  Constanti- 
nople.   The  place  is  now  nearly  deserted. 

There  is  a  story,  perhaps  not  worth  much,  that  the 
dictator  Caesar  thought  of  tnnsforring  thus  seat  of 
empire  to  this  Alexandreia  or  to  Dinm  (Suet  Coes. 
79);  and  some  writers  have  conjectured  that  Au- 
gustus had  a  like  design,  as  may  be  inftrred  fr«n 
the  words  of  Horace  (Carm.  iii.  3. 37,  &C.).  It  may 
be  true  that  Constantine  thought  of  Alexandres* 
(Zosim.  ii  SO)  ibr  his  new  capital,  but  in  the  end 
he  made  a  better  selection. 

9.  Ultima  (*AAf(dy8p«M  Ivxi-ni,  or  'AA«(owu 
ZfiiTXPTOy  Appian,  ^fr,  57),  a  dty  founded  among 
the  Scythians,  aooordiog  to  Appian.  It  was  founded 
by  Alexander  apon  the  Jaxartes,  which  the  Greeka 
called  the  Tanais,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  eastern 
barbarians  The  colonists  were  Hellenic  mercenaries, 
Macedonians  who  were  past  service,  end  some  of  tha 
a4iacent  barbarians:  the  dty  was  60  stadia  in  drcoit* 
(Arrian,  Anah.  iv.  1.  3;  Curtius,  viL  6.)  There  is 
no  evidence  to  detomine  the  exact  site,  which  may 
be  that  of  KhoJ^end^  as  some  sappose^     [G.  L.] 
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ALEXANDBI  ARAE  or  COLUMNAE  (ol 
AAc(cU9pov  fim^-  It  was  a  weU-known  coiteni 
rf  tbe  ancient  oanqtMrare  from  Seaostris  downwardi 
to  nuk  their  progress,  and  especially  its  furthest 
limitB,  bj  monnmeDts;  and  thus,  in  Cential  Asia, 
near  tbe  river  Jazartes  (5iAoMi»),  thexv  were  shown 
■Han  of  Hercnlea  and  Bacchus,  Cynia,  Scminuma 
and  Alexander.  (Plio.  vL  16.  s.  18;  Solin.  49.) 
Pfinj  adds  that  Alexander's  soUUers  BQppoeed  the 
Jazart«  to  be  the  TaoaTs,  and  Ptolemj  (iii.  5.  §  96) 
aetnallj  plaoes  altars  of  Alexander  on  the  tme 
TaaaDs  (Don),  which  Ammianus  l&uwelHnas 
(xxS.  8),  canjing  the  oonfnaion  a  step  farther, 
txansfers  to  the  Borjsthenes.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pL  9, 
pp.  38,  40,  71, 191,  196.)  Respecting  Alexander's 
altars  in  India,  see  Hyfkasxs.  [P.  S.] 

AXGIDUS  (''AA7iSoff),  a  momttain  of  Latiom, 
ftfuiiig  part  of  the  voksaoic  group  of  the  Alban 
BiOa,  tlMNigh  detached  from  the  oentnd  sommit,  the 
Mooa  Albamis  or  MonU  Caoo,  and  separated,  as 
wen  from  that  as  fran  the  Taacnlan  hills,  bj  an 
elevatod  vallej  of  eonddeiable  breadth.  The  extent 
in  whidi  the  name  was  applied  is  not  certain,  but  it 
•eeme  to  have  been  a  genenl  appeUaticm  for  the 
northreastem  portfan  of  the  Alban  groupy  rather  than 
that  of  a  particular  mouitain  snnmiit.  It  is  cele- 
bratad  by  Horace  for  its  black  woods  of  hohn-oaks 
(wiffr^e /erad  frondu  ta  Algido),  and  for  its  oold 
and  snowy  dimate  (fdvaU  Alffido,  Carm.  L  91.  0, 
in.  29.  9,  vr.  4.  58):  bat  its  lower  slopes  became 
aflerwaida  much  frequented  by  the  Binnan  nobka 
as  a  plaoe  of  sommer  retirement,  whence  SiUos  Itali- 
cna  gives  it  the  epithet  of  amoena  Algida  (Sil. 
ItaL  ziL  536;  Hsrtial,  x.  30.  6>  It  has  now  very 
misdi  resumed  its  ancient  aspect,  and  is  covered  with 
dense  finesta,  which  are  frequently  the  haunts  of 
banditti. 

At  an  earlier  period  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Rome,  being  tlw  theatre  of  numberless 
conflicts  between  the  RomaBs  and  Aequiana.  It  is 
not  dear  whether  it  was — aa  supposed  by  Dionysius 
(z.  21),  who  is  followed  by  Niebohr  (vol  ii  p.  958) 
— ewr  indnded  vn  the  proper  territories  of  the . 
Aequiana:  the  expressions  of  Livy  would  certainly 
lead  to  a  eontrsry  eonduaon :  but  it  was  ooDtiaually 
occupied  by  them  aa  an  advanced  post,  which  at  once 
■ecored  thdr  own  communications  with  tiie  Volsdans, 
and  intercepted  those  of  the  Romans  and  Latins  with 
their  alEes  the  Hemicans.  The  elevated  plain 
which  aeparaled  it  from  the  Tusculan  hills  thus 
became  thdr  habitual  field  of  battle.  (liv.  iii  2, 
23,  25,  &C.:  Dion.  HaL  x.  91,  zL  8,  93,  &c.;  Ovid, 
PatL  vi  721.)  Of  the  exploits  of  which  it  was  the 
scene,  the  most  cdebrated  are  the  victory  of  Cindn- 
natus  over  the  Aequiana  under  Cloelius  Qraochus, 
in  B.  c  458,  and  that  of  Postumius  Tnbertus,  in 
B.  c.  428,  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volsdans.  The  last  occasion  on  which  we  find 
the  former  people  encamping  on  Kt.  Algidus,  was  in 
B.  c.  415. 

In  several  passages  Dionysius  speaks  of  a  town 
named  Algidus,  but  Livy  nowhere  alludes  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  phM»,  nor  does  his  narrative 
admit  of  the  sappontion:  and  it  is  probable  that 
Dionyriua  has  mistaken  the  language  of  the  an- 
nalista,  and  rendered  "  in  Algido  "  by  Iv  w^Aci  'AA- 
yO^  (Diooys.  z.  91,  xL  3;  Steph.  B.  9.  v.  "hKyi- 
isf ,  probably  copies  I>ioBysius.)  In  Strabo^s  time, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  small  town 
(vsAixnsi^)  of  the  name  (Strab.  p.  287):  but  if 
we  can  oooatnie  hie  words  strietly,  this  must  have 
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been  lower  down,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill; 
and  was  p-obably  a  growth  of  later  times.  It  waa 
situated  on  the  Via  Latina;  and  the  gorge  or  narrow 
pass  through  which  that  road  emerged  from  the  hills 
is  still  called  la  Cava  delT  Aglioy  the  latter  word 
beinpf  evidently  a  corruption  of  Algidus.  (Kibby, 
DinUomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

We  find  mention  in  very  early  times  of  a  temple 
of  Fortune  on  Mt  Algidus  (Liv.  xxi.  62),  and  we 
learn  also  that  the  mountain  itself  was  sacred  to 
Diana,  who  appears  to  have  had  there  a  temple  of 
ancient  celebrity.  (Hor.  Carm.  Saee,  69.)  Exist- 
ing remains  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  p«iks  of  the 
ridge  are  referred,  wHh  much  probability,  to  this 
temple,  which  appears  to  have  stood  on  an  elevated 
platfonn,  supported  by  terraces  and  walls  of  a  very 
massive  construction,  giving  to  the  whole  mnch  oi 
the  character  of  a  fortress,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  These  remains 
— which  are  not  easy  of  access,  on  account  of  the 
dense  woods  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and 
hence  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  writers 
— are  described  by  Oell  (Topography  of  Rome,  p. 
42)  and  Nibby  {DmtoriU  di  Rofna,  vol  i.  p.  121), 
but  more  fully  and  accurately  by  Abeken  \MiUel- 
/talwii,  p.  215).  rE.H.B.] 

ALINDA  (fkXfAai  Eth,  'AAir8c^0>  »  city  of 
Caiia,  which  was  surrendered  to  Alexander  by  Ada, 
queen  «f  Caria.  It  waa  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Caria  (Arrian.  ilfMi6.  i.  23;  Strab.  p.  657).  Its 
positioD  seems  to  be  property  fixed  by  Ff'llows  (DiK 
covorist  m  lAfcia,  p.  58)  at  Dommeerge^deratg, 
between  Arab  Hissa  and  Karpuslee,  on  a  steep 
rock.  He  found  no  inscriptions,  but  out  of  twenty 
copper  coins  obtained  here  five  had  the  epigraph 
Alinda.  [G.  L.] 

ALIPHE'BA  (*AA(^pa,  Paus.;  AHphera,  Liv.; 
*AAi^«<fMi,  Polyb. :  EtH,  *AAi^p«^r,  'AAi^ifpcuof ,  on 
coins  AAI^EIPEHN,  Aliphiraeus,  PIin.iv.  6.  s.  10. 
§  22),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Cynuria, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Alipherus,  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
was  situated  upon  a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  40  stadia  S. 
of  the  Alpheius  and  near  the  frcnitiers  of  Elis.  A 
large  number  of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  M^a- 
lopoUs  upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter  dty  in 
B.  G.  371;  but  it  still  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
some  importance.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Eleans  by 
Lydiades,  when  tyrant  of  Megalopoilis;  but  it  was 
tdien  from  them  by  PhiHp  in  the  Soda!  War,  b.  c. 
219,  and  restored  to  Megalopolis.  It  contained 
temples  of  Asdepius  and  Athena,  and  a  celebrated 
bronze  statue  by  Hypatodorus  of  the  latter  goddess, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  here,  then  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  this  town  on  the  hill  of 
NerdrntaOj  which  has  a  tabular  summit  shout  800 
yards  long  m  the  direction  of  E.  and  W.,  100  yards 
broad,  and  surrounded  by  renuuns  of  Hellenic  walls. 
At  the  south-eastern  angle,  a  part  rather  higher 
than  the  rest  formed  an  acropolis:  it  was  about 
70  yards  long  and  half  as  much  broad.  The  walls 
are  built  of  polygonal  and  regular  masomy  inter- 
mixed. (Pans.  viiL  3.  §  4,  26.  §  5,  27  §§  4,  7; 
Pdyb.  iv.  77,  78;  Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.; 
Leake,  Morea^  voL  ii.  p.  72,  seq. ;  Roes,  Reitmh  tm 
PehpomtUy  vol  L  p.  102 ;  Cnrtius,  /^dopoimeios, 
vol.  i.  p.  361,  seq.) 

ALrSO  or  ALI'SUM  CEXlaw/AAwoy;  per- 
haps  Ehm,  near  Paderbmrn),  a  strong  fortress  in 
Germany,  built  by  Dmsus  in  b.  o.  11,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  advantages  which  had  been 
gained,  and  to  have  a  eafe  place  in  which  the  Romans 
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might  iiuuDtuu  ihsuualns  igBiiut  tlw  Cboiisd  ud 
Si^nnbri.     It  nu  titiutad  U  Uh  point  when  tbe 
E£»  BQiptiH  itulf  into  the   Lspu  {Lippe,  Dion 
CUL  liy.  33.)     Then  cu  b«  no  doubt  that  tlw 
pUca  thaa  des<7ibed  bj  Dion  Cutinj  under  the  name 
'EAfffHV,  LB  the  Bins  u  the  Ali»  mendoDol  >-- 
Vellum  (ii.  lao)  Mtd  TiKitaa  (Awl  iL  7),  m 
which  in  A- D.  9,  after  the  defeat  of  Vuiu.wuUk 
b;  the  Gertnana.     In  A.  i>.  15  It  w«fl  recoaqnend 
tbe  Bomuu ;  but  bang,  the  jeu  after,  besiegeii  bj 
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long  u  tbe  Romuu  wen  involved  in  wan  with  tha 
Gennana  la  tbeir  own  oMUiCrj,  Aliw  mg  a  plac«  of 
tha  higheat  importann,  and  a  militarj  mad  nitli 
M.wig  fbitJScalioni  kept  np  the  connKtion  beti 
Aiiao  and  tlw  Bhins.  The  name  of  Ihs  place 
prcbablf  taken  £mn  the  Httie  riier  Eliao,  on  whose 
bulk  it  (toad.  Tbe 'AA* umr  (in  Ptolemj  iL  11)  ig 
pcnhahljanijanotberlaTaaftheDaauaftliitlbttnBB. 
Much  haa  been  wrillea  in  modem  times  npon  tha 
■ita  of  the  ancient  Aliao,  and  difierant  reouLte  have 
been  arrived  at  ^  but  from  the  accurate  deaciiption  of 
DioQ  Caniua,  then  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  the  vil 
laga  of  Ebtn,  about  two  milea  fnm  PaJerbom,  situ 
ated  at  the  emfiuaace  of  the  Afnie  (Eliso)  and  Ltppi 
(Lu]u),  i>  the  aits  of  the  ancient  Aliao.  (Ledebar, 
Au  Land  iL  Volk  der  Bnictenr,  p.  S09,  folLi 
W.  E.  Giefen,  De  Alitans  CaiUUo  Commaitatio, 
Crefeld,  18U,  Sto.)  [L.&] 

A'LIUU.     [AoBouiA.] 

ALLAltlA  CAUiylai  EA.  'AAAopulniO.ad^ 
of  Crete  of  nncertain  aite,  of  which  cans  are  extant, 
braring  on  the  obvene  the  head  of  Pallaa,  and  on 
the  rerene  a  figun  of  Heracka  BUnding.  (Poljb. 
ap.  Steph.  B.  J.  r.) 


AIXIA  or  ATIA*  (« 'AMat,  Pint)  a  mull 
river  which  flowa  into  the  Tiber,  on  ita  left  bank, 
abont  1 1  miles  N.  of  Ronw.  It  wai  on  ita  banks 
that  tbe  Bomaas  snalained  the  memunble  defeat  bj 
the  Gania  nnder  Breunua  in  b.  0.  390,  which  led  to 
the  capCnn  and  destrttctioa  of  the  citj  bj  the  bar- 
bariani.  On  thia  account  the  daj  on  which  the 
battle  waa  tbu^ht.  (he  18th  of  Jul;  (xr.  Kal  Sei- 
tUee),  called  the  Dia  AEKeuu,  wai  ever  after  re- 
garded ai  diuatrona,  and  it  waa  forbidden  to  trans- 
act anj  public  husineoB  on  it.  (Liv.  vi.  1,  28; 
Vita.AiBivii.7l7:Tac.iru(.ii.91:  Vair-rfsZ-I.. 
vi.  §33;  LncBn.vii.40S;  Cic  Ep.  ad.lM.ii.  S; 
Kal.  Atnilem.  ajt.  OreU.  Inter,  vol.  iL  p.  3S4.) 
A  fvw  jeara  later,  B.C.  377,  Che  PiaoMatiaBS  and 
Ihedr  allies,  dnring  a  war  with  Rome,  took  np  a 
position  on  the  AUia,  trnaling  that  it  would  prove 
of  evil  omen  to  their  advenariee ;  but  thiur  hopes 


•  According  to  Niebnhr  (vol.  iL  p.  533,  not) 
tbe  correct  ferm  is  AuA,  but  the  ordinary  form 
Ali.ia  is  aupporled  hj  many  good  MSS.,  and  retained 
bj  the  moet  recent  editor  of  I^vj.  The  note  of 
'  m  {ad  AfL  vii.  717}  is  ccrtainlj  (bond 


were  deraived,  and  thef  wen  totaDj  defatted  t^ 
the  dictator  CiDcinostiu.  (Liv.  vi.  38  \  Entrap,  ii. 
9.)  Tha  Btnadon  of  thja  celebrated,  but  inn^iifi- 
cant,  Btieam  ia  mazked  with  minsnal  preaBton  bjr 
Livj :  "  Aegra  (hcedbna)  ad  undedmnm  lafsdem 
occnmm  est,  qua  flnmen  AUia  Cnulnminis  monti- 
bus  praealto  deflueue  alveo,  band  multom  io&a  viam 
Tiberino  anmi  miseetor."  (v.  37.)  The  Gauts  were 
advancing  upim  Ronw  bj  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
BO  that  thef«  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  via'  her* 
mentioned  is  the  Via  Salaria,  and  the  comclneea 
of  the  distance  isconfinoed  b;  Platarcb(CwuQ.IS), 
who  reckoDB  it  at  90  atadia,  ai>d  by  Ealroinna  (i.  20), 
while  Vibina  Sequester,  who  places  it  at  14  milca 
Sroai  Rome  (p.  3),  ia  an  anthoritj  of  no  value  tu 
Buch  a  pinnt.  Notwithstanduig  this  aceorate  d»- 
Bcripdcn,  tbe  identiGcaticti  of  ^e  rinr 
has  been  the  nibject  <i  mnch  doubt  and  di 
principally  arising  frcan  the  drcnmstance  that  there 
is  no  Btraam  which  actnallj  croaBea  the  Via  Salaiia 
at  tbe  required  dietanes  trnm  Borne.  Indeed  tha 
only  two  streams  which  i«n  in  anj  degree  deserve 
the  title  of  rivers,  that  flow  into  this  part  of  tha 
Tiber,  are  the  Sio  del  Mo—o,  which  cnem  the 
modem  mad  at  the  Oilaia  del  GriBo  about  18  milea 
from  Rome,  and  the  Fo—a  di  Cornea,  which  tieee  at 
a  pUce  called  Cimea  (near  the  sta  of  licuka), 
about  13  miles  from  Rfflue,  but  flowa  in  a  sontherlj 
diiedjon  and  cmaea  the  Via  Salaria  at  Malpaao, 
not  quite  7  milea  from  the  cit;.  The  fbimer  of 
tbcee,  though  auppoeed  bj  Ciavnins  to  be  the  ABia, 
Is  not  cmlj  mnch  too  distant  fran  Rome,  bnt  doea 
not  correepond  with  the  deafription  of  Livj,  as  it 
Bows  through  a  nearlj  fiat  coontrj,  and  ite  banka 
are  low  and  defencelcsB.  The  Fo—o  di  Ci>»at  on 
the  oonliar^  ia  too  near  to  Rome,  where  it  ciobbm 
the  road  ud  enters  the  Tiber;  on  wliich  accoont 
Kibbj  and  Oell  have  snppoaed  the  battle  to  have 
been  £xight  higher  up  its  coarse,  above  Tom  ^ 
S.  GiovatmL  But  the  expresaiosui  of  Liv;  above 
dted  and  his  whole  narrative  dearly  piove  that  be 
conceived  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  close  ^a 
Tiber,  to  that  the  BomaUB  rested  their  left  wing 

hillB,  protected  by  the  reserve  force  which  was 
poatad  «■  one  of  those  hill",  and  against  which 
Brennns  diieded  hii  fint  attack.     Both  theaa  two 

must  tbenfwe  be  tejeeted ;  but  between  them 

ro  imiller  atreema  which,  though  little  mon 
Ulan  ditchee  in  appearance,  fiow  through  deep  sod 

V  ravines,  where  tbe;  lame  &cin  the  hiUs) 
the  first  of  Iheee,  which  liaes  Dot  &r  from  titaFoto 
di  Cimea,  croases  the  road  about  a  mile  bejond 
La  Mardglimta,  and  rather  mora  than  9  than 
Bone ;  the  eecond,  oelled  the  Soolo  dtl  Catale,  about 
3  milea  tether  on,  at  a  spot  nanwd  tha  Fimlt 
di  ftipo,  which  ia  Jnat  more  than  13  milsB  from 
Rome.  The  choice  moit  lie  between  these  two,  i£ 
which  the  former  baa  been  ado]rted  bj  Holstenina 
and  Weatphal,  bnt  the  latter  has  im  the  whole  the 
beet  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  Allia.  It 
coincides  in  all  reepecte  with  Uv^'s  deecription, 
except  that  the  distaora  is  a  mile  loo  grealj  but  the 
""    nee  in  the  other  case  la  greater,  and  the  ear. 

idencs  in  no  other  respect  more  satisbcteij. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  little  bnnk  at  FonU  di 
Papa  is  loo  trifiing  a  slieam  to  have  earned  SDch 
an  immortal  name,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 

jarticnlar  manner  in  which  Livy  describn  (he 
locality,  anfflciently  ahowa  that  it  wae  not  one 
necessarily  bmiliar  to  his  nadeis,  nor  doea  any 
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iwfnfifln  of  the  hyer  Allia  occar  at  a  later  period 
of  RomaD  history.  (CloYer.  ItaL  p.  709;  Hobten. 
Admot  p.  127;  Westphal,  Rdmiieh/e  Kampagney 
pu  127;  Geirs  Top.  qf  Borne,  p.  44  48;'  Nibbj, 
JHniorm  di  Romaj  toL  L  p.  125;  Beichard,  The- 
MMP.  Topoffr.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALLITAE  CAXAi^oi,  Stmb.,  Diod.;  "AAAi^, 
PtoL,  Etk.  All^miu:  Alife),  a  city  of  Sammam, 
shnitfed  in  the  vallej  of  the  ValtnmnB,  at  the  foot  of 
the  loftj  moantain  group  now  called  the  Afonte 
MaUae.  It  was  dose  to  the  firontiera  of  Campania, 
and  ia  enumerated  anM»g  the  Campanian  dtieB  bj 
Plinj  (iiL  5.  9),  and  bj  Siliua  Italicns  (viiL  537); 
hot  SCrabo  expressly  calls  it  a  Samnite  city  (p.  238). 
That  it  was  ao  at  an  earlier  period  is  certain,  as  we 
find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Bo- 
mans  wiUi  that  people.  TliQs,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  in  b.  c  326,  it  was  one 
of  the  first  places  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
who,  however,  sobsequently  kst  it,  and  it 
by  C.  Hardus  Ratlins  in  b.  c.  310. 
in  B.  c.  307,  a  decifiiTe  victory  over  the 
Samnites  was  gained  by  the  proconsol  Fabins  be- 
neath ita  walla.  (Liv.  yiiL  25,  iz.  38,  42;  Diod. 
XX.  35.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War  its  terri- 
tory was  alternately  traTWsed  or  occupied  by  the 
Ifawnans  and  by  Hannibal  (Lir.  xziL  13,  17,  16, 
zxtL  9X  hot  no  mention  is  made  of  the  town  itsel£ 
Stiaho  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  few  citjes  of  the 
Samnites  which  had  suryived  the  calamities  of  the 
War:  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  poa- 
an  extenstre  and  fertile  teiritoiy  in  the  valley 
of  the  Vultumus,  which  appears  to  have  adjoined 
that  of  Venafrum.  {Pro  Flame.  9,  de  Leg.  Agr. 
n.  25.)  According  to  the  Liber  Cdcniarum 
(p.  231),  a  colony  was  established  thnre  by  the 
triumTirs,  and  its  colonial  rank,  though  not  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
inacriptiana.  TheM  also  attest  that  it  continued  to 
be  a  place  of  importance  under  the  empire:  and  was 
adorned  with  many  new  public  buildings  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  (Zumpt,  de  ColomUf  p.  335; 
OrelL  Imacr.  140,  3887;  Bomanelli,  vol.iL  pp.451 
—456.)  It  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on  the 
direct  road  from  Borne  to  Beneventum  by  the  Via 
Latina,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  Teanum, 
and  43  from  Beneventum;  but  the  latter  number  is 
certainly  too  large.  (Itin.  Ant.  ppu  122,  304.) 
The  modem  Al^e  is  a  poor  and  decayed  pUue, 
thoogh  it  still  retains  an  episcopal  see  and  the  title 
of  a  city:  it  occupies  the  ancient  site,  and  has  pre- 
served great  part  of  its  ancient  walls  and  gates,  as 
weD  as  numerous  other  vestigeB  of  antiquity,  in- 
duding  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
and  considenble  ruins  of  Thermae,  which  appear  to 
have  been  oonstmcted  on  a  most  extensive  and 
splendid  scale.  (Bomanelli,  2.C.;  Craven,  ui^nasi, 
vol.i.  p.  21.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALLC^BBOGES  ('AAXMprycf ,  *AAX<{«pifrcr,and 
'AX^Mperyes,  as  the  Greeks  write  the  name),  a 
Gallic  people,  whoee  territory  lay  on  the  east  aide  of 
the  Bhone,  and  chiefly  between  the  Bhone  and  the 
Isars  (/wre).  On  the  west  they  were  bounded  by 
the  Segusiani  (Caes.  B.  G.  1 10).  In  Caesar's  time 
(R.  Cr.  L  6)  the  Bhodanus,  near  its  outlet  from  the 
lake  Lemannus,  or  the  hke  of  Geneva,  was  the 
boundary  between  the  ABobroges  and  the  Helvetii; 
and  the  iurtlwst  town  of  the  Allobroges  on  the  Hel- 
vetic border  was  Geneva,  at  which  place  there  was 
a  noad  orer  the  Bhone  into  the  Helvetic  territory  by 
a  bridge.    The  Sequaai  were  the  northern  neigh- 
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boun  of  the  Allobroges,  who  seem  to  have  had  some 
territory  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bhone  above  the 
junction  of  the  Bhone  with  the  Arar  (Soone).  To 
the  south  of  the  Allobroges  were  the  VocontiL  The 
limits  of  their  territory  may  be  generally  defined  in 
one  direction,  by  a  line  drawn  from  Vienna  (  Vietme) 
on  the  Bhone,  which  was  their  chief  dty,  to  Geneva 
on  the  Leman  lake.   Their  land  was  a  wine  country. 

The  Allobroges  are  first  mentioned  in  history  as 
having  joined  Hannibal  b.  c  218  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy  (liv.  xxi.  31).  The  Aedoi  who  were  the 
first  allies  of  Bome  north  of  the  Alps,  having  com- 
plained  of  the  incursions  of  the  Allobroges  into  their 
territory,  the  Allobroges  were  attacked  and  defeated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Bhone  and  the  Saone  by 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (b.  c.  121),  who  from  his  vic- 
tory derived  the  cognomen  ^lobrogicus.  Under 
Boman  dominion  they  became  a  more  agricultural 
people,  as  Stiabo  describes  them  (p.  185):  most  of 
them  lived  m  small  towns  or  villages,  and  their 
chief  place  was  Vienna.  The  Allobroges  were 
looked  on  with  suspicion  by  their  conquerors,  f<ir 
though  conquered  they  retained  their  old  animosity; 
and  their  dislike  of  Boman  dominion  will  explain 
the  attempt  made  by  the  conspirators  with  Catiline 
to  gain  over  the  AUobn^es  through  some  ambas- 
sadors  of  the  nation  who  were  then  in  Bome  (b.  c. 
63).  The  ambassadors,  however,  through  fear  or 
some  other  motive,  betrayed  the  conspirators  (Sail. 
Cat  41).  When  Caesar  was  governor  of  Gallia, 
the  Allobroges  north  of  the  Bhone  fled  to  him  for 
protection  against  the  Helvetii,  who  were  then 
marching  through  th«r  country,  b.  o.  58  {B.  G.  L 
11).  Ilie  Allobroges  had  a  senate,  or  some  body 
that  in  a  manner  corresponded  to  the  Boman  senate 
(Cic.  Cat  iiL  5).  In  the  division  of  Gallia  under 
AugustUB,  the  Allobroges  were  inchided  in  Narbo- 
nenais,  the  Provinda  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  10) ;  and 
in  the  late  division  of  Gallia,  they  fiirmed  the  Vien 
nensia.  [G.L.] 

ALMA,  ALMUS  CAA^»  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  30 
Aurel.  Vict  EpUom.  38,  JProbue ;  Eutrop.  ix.  17. 
Vopiscus,  PnAm,  18),  a  mountain  in  Lower  Pan- 
nonia,  near  Sinninm.  The  two  robber-chieftains 
Bate  made  this  mountain  their  stronghold  during 
the  Dalmatian  insnnecdon  in  a.  d.  6 — 7.  (Diet  of 
Biogr.  art.  Baio.)  It  was  planted  with  vines  by 
the  emperor  Probus  about  a.  d.  280-~81,  the  spot 
being  probably  recommended  to  him  by  its  contiguity 
to  his  native  town  of  SirmiunL  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALMO,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  on 
its  left  bank,  just  below  the  wJls  of  Bome.  Ovid 
calls  it  *'  cnrsu  brevissimus  Almo  "  {Met  xiv.  329), 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  he  r^arded  the 
stream  that  rises  from  a  copious  source  under  an 
artificial  grotto  at  a  spot  called  Z^i  Ca/areUa  as  the 
true  Almo.  This  stream  is,  however,  joined  by 
others  that  furnish  a  much  larger  supply  of  water, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  which,  called  the 
Marrama  degli  OrH,  flows  from  the  source  near 
Marino  that  was  the  ancient  Aqua  Ferentina, 
another  is  commonly  known  as  the  Acqua  Santa. 
The  grotto  and  source  already  mentioned  wero  long 
regarded,  but  certainly  without  foundation,  as  those 
of  Egeria,  and  the  Vallis  Egeriae  was  supposed  to 
be  the  VaOe  deila  CaffartUa,  through  which  the 
Ahno  flows.  The  grotto  itself  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  in  impoial  times:  it  contains  a  marble 
figure,  much  mutihited,  which  is  probably  that  of 
the  tutehuy  deity  of  the  stream,  or  the  god  Abna 
(Nardmi,  Boma  AnUoa,  vol.  L  pp.  157 — 161,  with 
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Nibby's  ookas ;  tiibbj,  Dmiorm  di  Soma,  toI.  i. 
p.  130;  G«U,  Top,  of  Rome,  p.  48;  Bugcn,  An- 
Uquities  of  Borne,  toL  i.  p.  107.)  From  this 
spot,  whidi  u  about  half  a  mile  fixnn  the  church  of 
&  SeboiUano,  and  two  miles  from  the  gates  of 
Rome,  the  Akno  has  a  oonne  of  between  3  and 
4  miles  to  its  conflaenoe  with  the  Tiber,  crossing  on 
the  way  both  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
It  was  at  the  spot  where  it  joins  the  Tiber  that  the 
eelebnited  statne  of  Cybele  was  landed,  when  it  was 
brought  from  Pessinns  in  Phiygia  to  Borne  in  b.  c. 
204;  and  in  memory  of  this  drcnmstaace  the  ain- 
gnlar  ceremony  was  obeerred  of  washing  the  image 
of  the  goddess  herself,  as  well  as  her  sacred  imple- 
mmts,  in  the  waters  of  the  Almo,  on  a  certain  day 
(6  Kal.  Apr.,  or  the  27th  of  liarch)  m  ereiy  year: 
a  superstition  which  subsisted  down  to  this  final 
eitinctioD  of  paganism.  (Or.  Fast,  ir.  337 — 340 ; 
Lncan.  L  600;  Martial  iiL  47.  2;  Stat  Sih.  v.  1. 
282;  SiL  ItaL  Tiii.  365;  Amm.  Marc  zziii.  3.  §  7.) 
The  little  stream  appears  to  have  retained  the  name 
of  Almo  as  late  as  the  seventh  oentnxy:  it  is  now 
commonly  called  the  Acquaiaccia,  a  name  which  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Aequa 
d Appia,  from  its  crossing  the  Via  Appia.  The  spot 
where  it  is  travened  by  that  road  was  about  1|  inile 
from  the  andeot  Porta  Capena;  but  the  first  region 
of  the  city,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Au- 
gustus, was  extended  to  the  Texy  bank  of  the  Almo. 
(Pxeller,  Die  Begumem  Borne,  p.  2.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

AUf aPIA  CAAAwrfa),  a  district  in  Macedonia 
inhabited  by  the  Almofbs  ('AAfuravs),  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  early  conquests  ^  the  Axgive 
coloay  of  the  Temenidae.  Leake  supposea  it  to  be 
the  aame  oovitiy  now  called  Moglma,  which  bor- 
dered upon  the  aodent  Edeaaa  to  the  NK  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  the  Almopea  three  towns,  Horma  (*OpM>)» 
Europns  (ESfM»vov),  and  Apaalna  ("A^oi^os). 
(Thuc.  u.  99;  Steph.  B. «.  v.;  Lycophr.  1238;  PtoL 
iii.  13.  §24;  Leake,  iVbr<Aem  Greece,  toL  iii.  p.  444.) 

ALONTA  ('AA4(in-a:  Terek),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Sannatia  Asiatica,  flowing  into  the  W.  side 
of  the  Caspian,  &  of  the  Udon  (O08wr,  Komna), 
which  is  S.  of  the  Bha  (  Volga).  This  order,  given 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §  12),  seems  sufitdent  to  idoitify 
the  rivers;  as  the  Bha  is  certainly  the  Volga,  and 
the  Komma  and  Terek  are  the  only  large  rivers  that 
can  answer  to  the  other  two.  The  Terek  rises  in 
if.  Etbrom,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  after  a  rapid  course  nearly  due  £.  fw  350  miles, 
fidls  into  the  Caspian  by  several  months  near  44° 
N.  Ut,  [P.  S.] 

AXOPE  CAA^Tii:  Etk.  'AAmrfniff,  *AAoir«i^s). 
1.  A  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  placed  by  Ste- 
phanus  between  Laxissa  Cremaste  and  Echinus. 
There  was  a  dispute  among  the  ancient  critica 
whether  this  town  was  the  same  as  the  Alope  in 
Homar(//.iL682;  Strab. pp. 427, 432;  Steph. B.S.V.). 

2.  A  town  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians  on  the  coast 
between  Daphnus  and  Cynns.  Its  ruins  have  been 
discovered  by  Gell  on  an  insulated  hill  near  the 
shore.  (Thuc.  iL  26;  Strab.  pw  426;  ScyL  p.  23; 
GeU,  Itmer,  p.  233.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Osolian  Locrians  of  unestain 
site.    (Strab.  pi  427.) 

ALO'PECE.    [Attica.] 

ALOPECONNE'SUS  ('AAMrtic^n^<ro9),a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  Uia  Thradan  CherscHiesus. 
It  was  an  Aeolian  colony,  and  was  beUeved  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  settlers  were 
directed  by  an  oracle  to  establish  the  oolaoy,  where 
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they  dionld  first  meet  a  fox  with  its  cub.  (Steph. 
B.  «.  v.;  Soymnus,  29;  Liv.  zzzi.  16;  Pompb  Mela, 
ii.  2.)  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  ascendancy, 
it  was  allied  with,  and  under  the  protection  of 
Athens.  (Dem.  do  Coron,  p.  256,  e.  Arietoer, 
p.  675.)  [L.  S.] 

ALO'BUS  C'AAw/wf :  E^  'Ako^rns),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Bottiaea,  is  placed  by 
Stefdianus  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Thnmait 
gul£  According  to  Scykx  it  was  situated  between 
the  Haliarmon  and  Lydias.  Leake  supposes  it  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  Paled'khora,  near  Kap' 
eokkdrL  The  town  is  chiefly  known  on  aooonnt  of 
its  being  the  birthpbce  of  Ptolemy,  who  usurped 
the  Macedonian  thxxme  after  the  murder  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  son  of  Amyntas,  and  who  is  usually  called 
Ptdemaeus  Aloritesi  (ScyL  p.  26 ;  Steph.  B.  s:  v. ; 
StnO).  p.  330;  Leake,  NorAem  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  435,  seq.;  Did,  ofBiogr.  voL  iiL  pi  .568.) 

ALPE'NI  (^Kkmroi,  Herod.  viL  176;  'AAinvv^t 
it&KiS,  Herod.  viL  216*  Eth,  'AXvifi^t),  a  town  of 
the  Epicnemidii  Loeri  at  the  K  entrance  of  the  pass 
of  ThermopyhM.    For  details,  see  Thkbmoptias. 

ALPES  (o/'AAvcts;  sometimes  also,  bat  rarelj 
r&  'AXir«iy&  Spiti  and  tA  "hKitta  8pi|),  was  the  name 
given  in  ancient  as  weU  as  modem  times  to  the  great 
chain  of  mountains— the  most  extensive  and  loftiest 
in  Europe, —  which  forms  the  northern  boundaiy  of 
Italy,  separating  that  country  fitan  (saul  and  Ger- 
many. Th^  extend  without  interruption  fipom  the 
coast  of  the  Meditenranean  between  Masalia  and 
Genua,  to  that  of  the  Adriatic  near  TVMite,  but  their 
boundaries  an  imperfectly  defined,  it  being  almost 
impoasible  to  fix  on  any  point  of  demarcation  betweea 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  while  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Alps^  which 
separate  the  Adriatic  from  the  vallies  of  the  Saioa 
and  the  Drove,  are  closely  connected  with  the  Dly- 
nan  ranges  of  mountains,  which  continue  almost 
without  interruption  to  the  Black  Sea.  Hence  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  ridges  of  the  Alps  as  eoflemng  ss  they 
descend  into  lUyricnm  ("  miteeoentia  Aljnum  juga 
per  medium  Illyricum,"  iiL  25.  s.  28),  and  Mela  goes 
so  fiv  as  to  assert  that  the  Alps  extond  into  Thrace 
(Mela,  iL  4).  But  though  there  is  much  pUmsibility 
in  this  view  ooosidered  as  a  questian  of  geographical 
theory,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  term  was  ever 
fiuniliarly  employed  in  so  extensive  a  sense.  On  the 
other  hand  Strabo  seems  to  consider  the  Jura  and 
even  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  in  Swabiay 
in  which  the  Danube  takes  its  rise,  as  mere  oAets 
of  the  Alps  (p.  207).  The  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  a  Celtic  word  Alb  or  Afy,  signifying  **  a 
height:"  though  others  derive  it  firam  an  adjective 
Alb  **  white,"  which  is  connected  with  the  Latin 
Albus,  and  is  the  root  of  the  name  of  Albion.  (Strah. 
p.  202 ;  and  see  Armstrong's  GaeUe  Dietiomarg.) 

It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the  Gredcs  appear 
to  have  obtained  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Alps, 
which  were  probably  in  early  times  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  Rhipewin  mountains,  a  genenl  appella- 
tion for  the  great  mountain  chain,  which  formed  the 
extreme  limit  of  their  geographical  knowledge  to  the 
north.  Lyoophron  is  the  earliest  extant  author  who 
has  mentioned  their  name,  which  he  however  erro- 
neously writes  'XiXma  {Akx,  1361):  and  the  ac- 
count given  by  Apolkmius  Bhodius  (iv.  630,  foL),  of 
the  aonroes  of  the  Bhodanos  and  the  Eridanns  provea 
Ins  entire  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  tfaeae  regions* 
The  oonqnest  of  Cisalpine  G«il  by  the  Romans,  and 
still  more  the  passage  of  Haimihal  over  the  Alpst 
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int  drevr  genenl  attention  to  the  mountains  in 
^uestkm,  and  Poljbioa,  who  had  hnnsdf  Tinted  the 
portioii  of  the  Alpine  chain  between  Italy  and  Gaol, 
wa»  the  first  to  give  an  aocorate  description  of  them. 
SdD  his  geogn^cal  knowledge  of  their  course  and 
eitent  waa  Tcrj  impedect:  he  joatlj  describes  than 
as  extending  fhxn  the  neighbooriuiod  of  Massilia  ^to 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gvlf,  bat  places  the  aooroes 
d  the  Bhooe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  and 
esoshkn  the  Alps  and  that  riyer  as  running  parallel 
with  each  other  firam  NE.  to  SW.  (Poijb.  iL  14, 
15,  iiL  47.)  Strabo  mora  correctlj  desoribes  the 
Alps  as  fianBxi^  a  great  corre  like  a  bow,  the  con- 
cave side  of  which  was  turned  towards  the  plains  of 
Itslj;  the  apes  of  the  cnrre  being  the  territory  of 
the  Sslassi,  while  both  eztramities  make  a  bend 
nuai,  tiM  one  to  the  liguriaii  shore  near  Genoa,  the 
other  to  Uw  hsAd  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  pp.  IS8, 
9ia)  He  justly  adds  that  throughout  this  whole 
extent  th^  Ibnnsd  a  continuous  chain  or  ridge,  so 
that  thej  might  be  almost  regarded  as  one  moun- 
tain: but  that  to  the  east  and  north  they  sent  out 
Tatious  o&hooCs  and  minor  nqges  in  dilRrent  direo- 
tioDs.  (Id.  !▼.  pi  207.)  Already  prerious  to  the 
time  of  Stiaho  the  ooropleie  subjugation  of  the  Alpine 
tribes  by  Augustus,  and  the  construction  of  several 
bigh  roads  across  the  principal  passes  of  the  chain, 
as  woD  as  the  increased  conamercial  intsrooune  with 
the  natioiM  on  the  other  side,  had  begun  to  render 
the  Alps  eomparstiTely  familiar  to  the  Romans.  But 
Sbabo  hiBoaelf  remarks  (p.  71)  that  their  geogra- 
phies! rwitin*  was  stiU  imperfectly  known,  and  the 
errofs  of  detail  of  which  he  is  guilty  in  describing 
them  fuDy  oooSrm  the  statement,  Ptolemy,  though 
writing  at  a  later  period,  seems  to  have  been  still 
more  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  as  he  re- 
presents the  Hans  Adula  (the  St.  Gotkard  or  Spl^ 
gm)  as  the  point  where  the  chain  takes  its  great 
bend  from  a  northern  to  an  easterly  dirsctioD,  while 
Strabo  cantdiy  asrigns  the  territory  of  the  Salassi 
ss  the  point  where  this  chai^  takes  place. 

A»  the  Romans  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  Alps,  they  began  to  distii^[ui£h  the  different 
portioos  of  the  diain  by  Tarioas  appellations,  which 
ooBtinned  in  use  under  the  empire,  and  are  still  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  geographers.  These  distinctiye 
epithets  are  aa  foUows: 

1.  Altbb  IfABiniCAX  ^AXvetf  vupdAioi,  or  w«- 
ptdkiXAf9»i%  tlieMaritimeAlps,  was  the  name  given, 
probaUy  firam  ma  early  period,  to  that  portion  of  the 
rangs  which  shuts  immediately  upon  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  between  MawMJllaa  snd  Genoa.  Their  limit  was 
fixed  bj  some  writers  al  the  Portus  Monoed  or  Afo- 
aoco,  immediately  abore  which  rises  a  lofty  headland 
on  which  stood  the  trophy  erected  by  Augustas  to 
axmnenurate  the  subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes. 
[Tbopakux  AuocbtlI      Strabo  however  more 
jiuficionaly  regards  the  iniole  range  along  the  coast 
of  Liguria  aa  fitf  as  Vada  Sabbata  {Vado),  as  be- 
longiog  to  ^  llaritiine  Alps:  and  this  appears  to 
have  l^eu  in  aooordanos  with  the  common  usage  of 
later  times,  ss  we  find  both  the  Interoelii  and  In- 
gaoni  generally  reckoned  among  the  Alpine  tribes. 
(Stiah.  PPL  201,  202;    Liv.  xxviiL  46;  Tac.  JffisL 
iL  12;  Vopisc  iVoeu^  12.)    From  this  point  as  fiur 
aa  the  river  Varus  ( Var)  the  mountains  descend 
qoite  to  the  sea-shore:  but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Yams  they  trend  to  the  north,  and  this  ooatinnes  to 
be  the  direction  of  the  main  chain  as  far  ss  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fenmne  Alps.    The  only  moun- 
tains in  this  part  of  the  range  of  which  the  ancient 
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names  have  been  preserved  to  us  are  the  Momb  Ckma, 
in  which  the  Varus  had  its  source  (Plin.  iii.  4.  s.  5), 
now  called  la  CaUhk;  and  the  MoNS  Vbsulus,  now 
Monte  Fmo,  from  which  the  Padns  takes  its  rise. 
(Plin. iiL  16.S.20;  MeUi,ii.4;  SerT.A^ulen.z.708.) 
Pliny  calls  this  the  most  lofty  summit  of  the  Alps, 
which  is  far  from  being  correct,  but  its  isdated  cha- 
racter, sad  proximity  to  the  plains  of  Italy,  oombined 
with  its  really  great  elevation  of  11,200  f^  above 
the  sea,  would  rssdily  convey  this  impression  to  sn 
unscientific  obeerver. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  empire  we  find  the  Alpes 
llaritimae  constitutiiig  a  separate  provmeej  with  its 
own  Procurator  (Orell.  Inter,  2214,  3331,  5040), 
but  the  district  thus  designated  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  limits  just  stated,  as  the  capital  of 
the  province  was  Ebrodnnum  (Embnm)  in  Gaul. 
(BSckmg,  ad  NotiL  Dign.  ppi  473,  438.) 

2.  AuPBB  CorriAB,  or  Cottiakax,  the  Cottian 
Alps,  included  the  next  portion  of  the  chain,  from 
the  Moos  Vesulus  northward,  extending  apparently 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mont  Cems,  though 
their  limit  is  not  dearly  defined.  They  derived  their 
nsme  from  Cottiua  an  Alpine  chieftam,  who  having 
conciliated  tiie  ihvour  and  firiendship  of  Angxistus, 
was  left  by  him  in  pooseesioa  of  this  portion  of  the 
Alps,  with  the  title  of  Praefisct  His  territory,  which 
oompiised  twdve  petty  tribes,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended fitxn  Ebrodnnum  or  Embrnn  in  Gaul,  as  &r 
as  Seguaio  or  Suaa  in  Italy,  and  induded  the  pass  d 
the  Mont  OenSvre^  one  of  the  meet  frequented  and 
important  lines  of  oommuiication  between  the  tws 
countries.  (Strab.  pp.  1 79, 204 ;  Plin.  iiL  20.  s.  24 : 
Tac£risf.L61,iv.  68;Amm.Marczv.  la)  The 
territory  of  Cottius  waa  united  by  Nero  to  the  Soman 
empire,  and  oonstitated  a  separate  provinoe  under 
the  name  of  Alpes  Coitiae.  But  after  the  time  oi 
Ckmstantine  this  appellation  was  extended  so  as  te 
comprise  the  whole  cf  the  province  or  r^^^on  of  Itfily 
previously  known  as  Liguria.  [LiouBiA.])  (OieU. 
Inter,  2156,  3601 ;  NotiL  £ign.  iL  p.  66,  and 
BSckmg,  ad  <oe.;  f.  Disc  IL  17.)  The  priudpal 
rivers  which  have  thdr  sources  in  this  part  of  thi 
Alps  sre  the  DBUxmiA  (Durmce)  on  the  W 
snd  the  Dubia  {Dora  liiparid)  on  the  E.,  whicb 
is  ooufounded  by  Strabo  (p.  203)  with  the  river  d 
the  same  name  (now  called  Dora  BaUta)  that  flowa 
through  the  country  of  the  SalassL 

3.  Alpu  Gbaiab  (  AAwcis  TpoMu,  PteL)  csUed 
also  MoK8  G&Ajus  (Tac.  Hitt  iv.  66),  was  ths  nsme 
given  to  the  Alps  through  which  lay  the  pass  now 
known  as  the  LUtk  SL  Bernard,  The  precise  ex- 
tent in  which  the  term  was  employed  csnnot  be  fixed, 
and  probably  was  never  defined  by  the  andente 
themsdves ;  but  modem  geographers  generally  regfurd 
it  as  comprising  the  portion  of  the  chain  which  ex- 
tends finom  the  Mont  Cemt  to  Jf  on<  Bkme.  The 
real  origin  of  the  appellation  is  unknown;  it  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  Celtic  word,  but  the  Romans 
in  later  times  interpreted  it  as  meaning  Grecian,  and 
connected  it  vrith  the  fabulous  passage  of  Uie  Alpe 
by  Hercules  on  his  return  fixim  Spain.  In  confirm- 
ation of  this  it  appears  that  some  ancient  altars 
(probably  Cdtic  monuments)  were  regarded  as 
having  been  erected  by  him  upon  this  oocadon,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  are  called  by  some  writers 
Alpes  Graegae.  (Plin. iii.  20.  s.  24 ;  Amm.  Marc 
XV.  10.  §9;  Petron.db£.C.  144— 151;Nep.Zraiiik 
3.)  Livy  appears  to  apply  the  name  of  "  Cremonb  ju- 
gum"to  this  psrt  of  the  Alps  (xxL38),  a  name  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  retained  by  the  Cramontf  a 
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moantdn  near  SLDidmr,  Plinj  (x!.  42.  r.  97)  terms 
Uiem  Alpbs  Certrohioaib  fhxn  the  Ganlish  tribe 
of  the  Centrones,  who  occupied  their  western  slopes. 

4.  AiJ>ES  PENMnrAB,  or  PoBiviirAB.  the  Pennine 
Alps,  was  the  appellation  by  which  the  Bomans  de- 
signated the  loftiest  and  most  central  part  of  the 
chain,  extending  from  the  Mont  Blanc  on  the  W.,  to 
the  Monte  Rota  on  the  £.  The  first  ibrm  of  the 
name  is  evidently  the  msst  correct,  and  was  derived 
from  the  Celtic  "  Pen"  or  **  Ben^  a  height  or  sum- 
mit; but  the  opinion  having  gainied  ground  that  the 
pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  over  these  mountains 
was  the  route  pursued  by  Hannibal,  the  name  was 
considered  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Poeni),  and  hence  the  form  Poeninae  is 
nnequently  adopted  by  later  writers.  Livy  himself 
points  out  the  error,  and  adds  tiiat  the  name  was 
really  derived,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
haMtants,  from  a  deity  to  whom  an  altar  was  conse- 
crated on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  probably  the  same 
who  was  afterwards  worshipped  by  the  Bomans 
themselves  as  Jupiter  Penninus.  (Liv.  xxi.  38 ;  Plin. 
iii.  17.  s.  21;  Strab.  p.  205;  Tac  Hist  i.  61,  87; 
Amm.  Bfarc.  xv.  10;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  x.  13; 
OrelL  Inter,  vol.  i.  p.  104.)  The  limits  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  are  nowhere  very  clearly  designated; 
but  it  seems  that  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  modem  Valau,  was  called  Yallis  Poenina 
(see  Orell.  Inter.  211),  and  Ammianus  expressly 
places  the  sources  of  the  Rh(»e  in  Uie  Pennine  Alps 
(xv.  11.  §  16),  so  that  the  term  must  have  been 
frequenUy  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  moun- 
tain chun  from  the  MonJt  Blanc  eastward  as  fiir  as 
the  SL  Gothard.  The  name  of  Alpb8  Lepontiae 
from  the  Gaulish  tribe  of  the  Lepcmtii,  is  frequently 
applied  by  modem  geographers  to  the  part  of  the 
range  inhabited  by  them  between  the  Monie  Rota 
and  the  MorU  St.  Gothard,  but  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  fat  the  name.  The  **Alpes  Graiae  et 
Poeninae,"  during  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
emjnre,  constituted  a  sepamte  province,  which  was 
united  with  Transalpine  GauL  Its  chief  towns  were 
Darantasia  and  Octodurus.  (Amm.  Hare.  xv.  11. 
§12;  Orell.  Inter,  3888;  Not.  Dign.  u.  p.  72; 
Bocking,  ad  loc.  p.  472.)  Connected  with  these 
we  find  mentioned  the  Alpes  Atractianae  or  Atrecti- 
anae,  a  name  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

5.  The  Alpes  Rhasticae,  or  Rhaetian  AIpe,may 
be  oonsidered  as  adjoining  the  Pennine  Alps  on  the 
east,  and  including  the  greater  part  of  the  countries 
now  called  the  Grxtont  and  the  Tyrol.  Under  this 
more  general  appellation  appears  to  have  been  com- 
prised the  mountain  mass  called  Mons  Adnla,  in 
which  both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  place  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  [Adula  Moks],  while  Tadtus  expressly 
tdls  us  that  that  river  rises  in  one  of  the  most  inao- 
oessible  and  lofty  mountains  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps. 
(jBerm.  1.)  The  more  eastern  portion  of  the  Rhae- 
tian Aljn,  in  which  the  Athesis  and  Atagis  have 
their  sources,  is  called  by  Pliny  and  by  various  other 
writers  the  Aif  EsTRiDBirriNAE,from  the  important 
eity  of  Tridentum  in  the  Southern  Tyrol.  (Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  22;  Flor.  iii.  4.) 

6.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Alps  from  the  valley 
of  the  Athesb  and  the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  the 
plains  of  Pannonia  and  the  sources  of  the  Save  appear 
to  have  been  known  by  various  appellations,  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  detemiiue  the  precise  extent  or  ap- 
plication. The  northern  ann  of  the  chun,  which 
extends  thix>ugh  Noricum  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vieima,  was  luiown  as  the  Altbs  Nobxcas  (Flor. 
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'  Hi.  4;  Plin.  iii.  25.  s.  28),  while  the  moTR  southern 
range,  which  bounds  the  plains  of  Venetia,  and  curvns 
round  the  modem  FrunU  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Triette,  was  variously  known  as  the  Alpes  Ca  r- 
NiCAE  and  Julias.  The  former  designation,  em- 
ployed by  Pliny  (/.  c),  they  derived  fnxcn  the  Cami 
who  inhabited  their  mountain  fastnesses:  the  latter, 
whidi  appears  to  have  become  customary  in  later 
times  (Tac.  Hitt  iii  8;  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  9,  xxxi. 
16;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  560;  Sex.  Ruf.  Breviar.  7), 
from  Julius  Caesar,  who  first  reduced  the  Cami  to 
subjection,  and  founded  in  their  territory  the  towns 
of  Julium  Caraicum  and  Forum  Julii,  of  which  the 
latter  has  given  to  the  pcorince  its  modem  name  of 
the  Friotd.  We  find  also  this  part  of  the  Alps  some- 
times termed  Alices  VEinrrAB  (Amm.  Mvc  xxxi. 
16.  §  7)  from  their  bordering  on  the  province  of 
Venetia.  The  mountain  ridge  immediately  above 
Triettet  which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  connects  the  Alps, 
properly  so  caJled,  with  the  mountains  of  Dahnatia 
and  Illyricum,  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Mons 
OcBA  (Oicpa,  Strab.  p.  207;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §1), 
from  whence  one  of  the  pet^  tribes  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Tergeste  was  called  the  SubocrinL  (Phn. 
iii.  20.  s.  24.)  Strabo  justly  observes  that  this  is  the 
lowest  part  of  the  whole  Alpine  range :  in  oonsequenoa 
of  which  it  was  from  a  very  early  period  ti'aieraed 
by  a  much  frequented  pass,  that  bectone  the  medium 
of  active  commercial  intercourse  from  the  Roman 
colony  of  Aquileia  with  the  valleys  of  the  Save  and 
Dnwe,  and  by  means  of  those  rivers  with  the  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

7.  We  also  find,  as  ahready  mentioned,  the  nams 
of  the  Alps  sometimes  extended  to  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia:  thus  Pliny  (xi. 
42.  s.  97)  speaks  of  the  Alpes  Dalhaticab,  and 
Tadtus  of  the  Alpes  Pannokicae  {ffitt.  ii.  98, 
iii.  1),  by  which  however  he  perhaps  means  little 
more  than  the  Julian  Alps.  But  this  extensive  use 
of  the  term  does  not  seem  to  have  eyei  been  generallj 
adopted. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  Alps,  and  those 
natural  phenomena  which,  though  not  peculiar  to 
them,  they  yet  exhibit  on  a  greater  scale  than  anj 
other  mountains  of  Europe,  must  have  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  travellers  and  geographers:  and  ths 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  passes  over  them  were, 
as  was  natural,  greatly  exaggerated.  Polybius  was 
the  first  to  give  a  rational  account  of  them,  and  has 
described  their  characteristic  features  on  occasion 
of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  in  a  manner  of  which  the 
accuracy  has  been  attested  by  all  modem  writen. 
Strabo  abo  gives  a  very  good  account  of  them,  noticing 
particularly  the  danger  arising  from  the  avaHaneket 
or  sudden  falls  of  snow  and  ice,  which  detached 
themselves  from  the  vast  frozoi  masses  above,  and 
hurried  the  traveller  over  the  side  of  the  precipice 
(p.  204).  Few  attempts  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  estimate  their  actual  height;  bu;t  Polybius 
remarks  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  highest 
mountainsof  Greeceand  Thrace,01ympus,0ssa,  Athos 
&C. :  for  that  almost  any  of  these  mountains  might 
be  ascended  by  an  active  walker  in  a  single  day. 
while  he  would  scarcely  ascend  the  Alps  in  five:  a 
statement  greatly  exaggerated.  (Polyb.  ap.  Strab. 
p.  209.)  Strabo  on  the  contrary  tells  us,  that  the 
direct  ascoit  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountains 
in  the  territory  of  the  Medulli,  did  not  exoeed 
100  stadia,  and  the  same  distance  for  the  descent  oq 
the  other  nide  into  Italy  (p.  203),  while  Pliiqr 
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(U.  65)  appean  to  ostlmiite  the  perpoidicular  height 
of  aome  of  the  loftaeBt  snmxxiite  at  not  lees  ihaxx  fifty 
miU$!  The  length  of  the  whole  xange  is  eiitiinated 
bj  Poljrlans  at  oolj  2200  stadia,  while  Caelias  An- 
dpater  (quoted  bj  Plinjr  iii.  18.  s.  22)  sUted  it  as 
DOC  less  than  1000  miles,  reckoning  along  the  foot  of 
the  moimtains  from  sea  to  sea.  Plinj  himself  esti- 
mates the  same  distance  calculated  from  the  river 
Varna  to  the  Arsia  at  745  miles,  a  fiiir  approzima- 
tioo  to  the  truth.  He  also  justly  remarks  that  the 
rtij  different  estimates  of  the  breadth  of  the  Alps 
given  bj  different  aathon  were  founded  on  the  &ct 
of  its  great  inequality:  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
range  between  Germany  and  Italj  being  not  lees  than 
100  miles  across,  while  the  other  portions  did  not 
exceed  70.  (PUn. iii.  19.8.23.)  Strabo  tells  us  that 
while  the  more  loftj  summits  rf  the  Alps  were  either 
eorered  with  perpetual  snow,  or  so  bare  and  rugged 
•s  to  be  altogedier  uninhabitable,  the  sides  were 
dothed  with  extensive  fbresta,  and  the  lower  slopes 
and  Tallies  were  cultivated  and  well  peopled.  There 
was  however  alwajrs  a  scarcity  of  0(»m,  which  the 
iuhahitants  procured  from  those  of  the  jdsins  in  ex> 
change  for  the  productJons  of  their  mountains,  the 
chief  of  which  were  resin,  pitch,  pine  wood  for  torches, 
wax,  honej,  and  cheese.  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Aogustns,  the  Alpine  taibes  had  been  given  to  pre- 
datoi7  habits,  and  were  cootinuallj  plundering  their 
more  wealth/  neighbours,  but  after  thej  had  been 
oompl^ely  subdued  and  roads  made  through  their 
territoiries  they  devoted  themselves  more  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  hnsbandrjr.  (Strab.  pp.  206,  207.) 
Kor  were  the  Alps  wanting  in  more  valuable  pro- 
dnctknii..  Gold  raines  or  rather  washings  were 
worked  in  them  in  various  places,  especially  in  the 
tenitovy  of  the  Salassi  (the  Vol  dAotta),  where 
theBomans  derived  a  ooosiderable  revenue  from  them ; 
and  in  the  Noric  Alps,  near  Aquileia,  where  gold  was 
found  in  lumps  as  big  as  a  bean  after  digging  only  a 
few  feet  bekw  the  snrfeoe  (Strab.  pp.  205,  208). 
The  iron  mines  of  the  Noric  Alps  were  also  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  metal  fanushed  by  them, 
which  was  peculiariy  well  adapted  for  swords.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  14.  S.41 ;  Hor.  Carm.  1. 16. 9,  Epo<L  zvii.71.) 
The  rock  crystal  so  abundant  in  the  Alps  was  much 
valued  by  ^  Romans,  and  diligoitly  sought  for  in 
oonsequenoe  by  the  natives.  (Plin.  xzzvii.2.  s.9, 1 0.) 

Several  kinds  of  animals  are  abo  noticed  by  ancient 
writers  as  peculiar  to  the  Alps;  among  these  are  the 
Chamois  (1h»  rttpioapra  of  PHny),  the  Ibex,  and  the 
Mannot.  Pliiqr  alM  mentions  white  hares  and  white 
grouse  or  Ptannigan.  (Plin.  viii.  79.  s.  81,  x.  68. 
S.85;  VaiT.  deE,Ji.'m.  12.)  Polybius  described  a 
krge  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  but  with  a  neck  like  a 
wild  boar,  evidently  the  Elk  (Cervus  Alces)  now  found 
oolyfai  the  north  of  Europe.  (Polyb.ap.iS(ra5.  p.  208.) 

It  wDold  be  imposaiUe  heie  to  enumerate  in  detail 
an  the  petty  tnboi  which  inhabited  the  vallies  and 
slopes  of  the  Alpe.  The  inscription  oo  the  trophy 
of  Angnstos  already  mentioned,  gives  the  names  oif 
not  less  than  forty-four  "  Gentes  Alpinae  devictae," 
many  of  which  are  otherwise  whdly  unknown  (Plin. 
iiL  20.  s.  24).  The  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Susa 
mcDtxoos  fourteen  tribes  that  were  subject  to  Cottios, 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  equally  obscure. 
(OrelL  Infer.  626;  Millin,  Foy.  en  Pihmmt,  vol.  L 
p.  106.)  Those  tribes,  whose  locality  can  be  deter- 
mined with  tolemble  certainty,  or  whoee  names  ap- 
pear in  history,  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
articles:  for  an  exanmiatioD  of  the  whole  list  the 
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reader  may  consult  Walckenaer,  Cfeographie  dm 
Gauiei  vol.  ii.  pp.  43 — 66. 

The  eternal  snows  and  glaciers  of  Uie  Alps  are  the 
sources  from  which  flow  beveral  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Europe:  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Po,  as  well 
as  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  the 
Drave  and  the  Save.  It  would  be  useless  here  to 
enter  into  a  geographical  or  detailed  enumeration  of 
the  countless  minor  streams  which  derive  their 
sources  from  the  Alps,  and  which  will  be  found  under 
the  countries  to  which  they  severally  belong. 

Pastes  of  the  Alps. 

Many  of  the  passes  acroes  the  great  central  chain 
of  the  Alps  are  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers  which  rise  in  them,  and  the  vallies  through 
which  these  flow,  that  they  most  probably  have  been 
known  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  from  a  very  early 
period.  Long  before  the  passage  of  the  western 
Alps  by  Hannibal,  we  know  that  these  mountains 
were  crossed  by  successive  swarms  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders (Polyb.  iii.  48 ;  Liv.  v.  33),  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  more  easily  accessible  passes 
of  the  Rhaetian  and  Julian  Alps  had  afforded  a  way 
for  the  migrations  of  nations  in  stall  earlier  ages. 
The  particular  route  taken  by  Hannibal  is  stiU  a 
subject  of  controversy.*  But  it  is  dear  from  the  whole 
narrative  of  Polybius,  that  it  was  one  already  pre- 
viously known  aind  frequented  by  the  mountidneers 
that  guided  him :  and  a  few  years  later  his  brother 
Hasdrubal  appean  to  have  crossed  the  same  pass 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  Polybius,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  acquainted  with  only  four 
passes,  viz. :  1 .  that  through  Liguria  by  the  Maritime 
Alps;  2.  that  through  the  Taurini,  which  was  the 
one  traversed  by  Hannibal;  3.  that  through  the  Sa- 
lassi; and  4.  that  throngh  the  Rhaetians.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Sirab.  p.  209.)  At  a  Uter  period  Pompey,  on 
his  march  into  Spain  (b.  a  77),  opened  out  a  pas- 
sage for  his  army,  which  he  describes  as  '*  different 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  but  more  convenient  for  the 
Romans."  (Pompeii  Jipist.  ap.  SaUust.  ffisL  iii. 
p.  230,  ed.  Gerkch.)  Shortly  after  this  tune  Varro 
(in  a  passage  in  which  there  appears  to  be  much 
confusion)  speaks  of  ^ee  passes  across  the  Alps 
(without  including  the  more  easterly  ones),  which 
he  enumerates  as  follows:  "  Una,  quae  est  juxta 
mare  per  Liguras;  altera  qua  Hannibal  transiit; 
tertia  qua  Pompeius  ad  Hispaniense  helium  pro- 
fectus  est:  quarta  qua  Hasdrubal  de  Gallia  in 
Italiam  venit:  quinta,  quae  quondam  a  Graecis 
possessa  est,  quae  exinde  Alpes  Graedae  appcl- 
lantur."  (Varr.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  13.)  From 
the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  that  of  the  Alpine  tribes  by  Au- 
gustus, the  passes  over  the  Alps  came  to  be  well 
known,  and  were  traversed  by  high  roads,  several  of 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  mountains,  were  not  practicable  for  carriages. 
These  passes  were  the  foUowing:  — 

1.  '*  Per  Alpes  Maiutimas,"  along  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  from 
Genua  to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  Though  the 
line  of  sesrooast  must  always  have  offered  a  natural 
means  of  communication,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
frequented  by  the  Romans  until  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  had  been  effectually  subdued ;  and  it 
appears  certain  that  no  regular  road  was  constructed 

*  See  the  article  Hannibal,  In  the  Diet  ofBiogr 
voL  ii.  p.  333,  and  the  works  there  refeiTed  to. 
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.«ioog  it  tUlthetuMof  Aognstiifl.  The  mommwnt 
whidi  thatemperarerectedover  the  highest  pert  of  the 
{MBB  (just  above  the  Partne  Monoeci),  to  commBmo- 
nto  the  redsctian  of  the  Alpme  tribes,  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  the  Boman  road  majr  be  distinotlj  traced 
for  seyeral  miles  on  each  side  of  it  [Tbopaxa 
Auoum.]  It  did  not  follow  the  same  line  ae  the 
modern  road,  bnt,  after  ascending  from  near  l/en- 
4o9m  to  the  sommit  of  the  pass  at  TWMo,  deeeended 
«  side  yallej  to  Cemenelion  (CTmuss),  and  proceeded 
from  thenoe  direct  to  the  month  of  the  Varus,  leaving 
Nicaea  oo  the  left.  The  stations  along  this  road 
from  Vada  Sahbata  (^Vado)  to  Antipolu  an  thus 

Aven  in  the  ItuL  Ant  p.  S96:  •^ 

M.P.  M.P. 

PuUopQe  -  zli.  Lumone  -  -  x. 
Albii4;anno                    AlpeSamma(7W(M}    vi. 

(^Atbmga)       -  ivL  Gemenelo  (CMgs)  -  viii. 

Lnco  Bormani     -   xv.  Varum  flnmen  -    tL 

Costa  Bslenae  -  zvi  AntipoUs  (iintAes)  -  x. 
Albintumlio  (  Fm»- 

timiglia)         -  xvL 

This  line  of  road  is  given  in  the  Itinenuy  as  a  part 
«i  the  Via  Anrelia,  of  which  it  was  nndonbtedlj  a 
oontinnation;  bnt  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  mile-stones  discovered  near  TWrftMi  that  it  was 
properlj  called  the  Via  Jnlia. 
.  S.  "Pkb  Alpes  Cottiab,"  hj  the  pass  now 
called  the  Mont  Chnhr^  from  Augusta  Taurinorum 
to  Brigantio  (Brum^oii)  and  Ebrodunum  {Ewhrun) 
in  GaoL  This  was  the  most  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation fitxm  the  north  of  Italy  to  Transalpine  Gaul: 
it  is  evidently  that  followed  bj  Caesar  when  he 
hastened  to  oppose  the  Helvetii,  "qua  pnudmum 
iter  in  ulteriorem  GalUam  per  Alpes  erat*'  {B,  O,  L 
10),  and  is  probablj  the  same  alreadj  mentianed  as 
having  been  first  explored  b j  Pompey.  It  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  passes  most  frequented  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  is  termed  by  Ammianus  (xv.  10)  "  via 
media  et  oompendiaria.''  That  writer  has  given  a 
oetailed  account  of  the  pass,  the  highest  xidge  of 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Matbohab  Hom, 
a  name  retained  in  the  middle  ages,  and  found  in 
the  Itin.  HieroeoL  p.  556.  Just  at  its  foot,  on  the 
Italian  side,  was  the  station  Ad  Mabtis,  probably 
near  the  modem  village  of  (Mx,  The  distances 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  341)  are,  from  Taurini 
(Augusta  Taurinorum)  to  S^gmdo  {Stua)  51  M.  P. 
(a  great  overstatement:  the  correct  distance  would 
be  36);  thenoe — 

Ad  Martis  -      xvi      Bamae      -  xvuL 
Brigantio    -    xviiL       Eburodono   xviiL 
Though  now  little  frequented,  this  pass  is  one  of  the 
lowest  and  easiest  of  those  over  the  main  chain. 

3.  "  Pbb  Alpes  Gbaiab,"  by  the  lAUie  SL  Ber- 
nard, This  route,  which  led  frxxn  Milan  and  the 
plains  of  the  Fo  by  the  valley  of  the  Salassi  to  Au- 
gusta Praetoria  (iiosto),  and  from  thence  across  the 
mountain  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Isara  (Is^), 
and  through  the  Tarentaise  to  Vienna  and  Lug- 
dunum,  is  supposed  by  many  writers  to  have  been 
that  followed  by  Hannibal.  It  was  certainly  crossed 
by  D.  Brutus  with  his  army  after  the  battle  of  Mu- 
tina,  b.  a  43.  But  though  it  presents  much  less 
natural  difficulties  than  its  neighbour  the  Cfreai  St, 
Bernard,  it  appears  to  have  been  little  frequented, 
on  account  of  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Salassians, 
until  Augustus,  after  having  oompletdy  subdued 
that  people,  constructed  a  carriage  road  over  the 
Graian  Alps,  which  thenceforward  became  one  of 
the  most  important  and  frequented  lines  of  oommuni- 
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cation  between  Italy  and  GanL  (Strab  p.  208; 
Tac.  HitL  iL  66,  iv.  68.) 

The  stations  on  this  route  are  thus  given  in  tlw 
Itinerary,  b^jimung  from  Eporedia,  at  the  entranoa 

of  the  Fa/  d'Aotta : — 

M.P. 
Vitricium  {Verrts)  -        -        - 
Augusta  Praetoria  (Josfa) 
Ardi>rigium  (6L  Didier) 
Bergintrum  (Bourg,  &  Maurice') 
Darantasia  (i/bustisrs )     -        -     xviiL 
Obilinum         ....      ziii. 
Ad  Publicanos  {Confiuu)  -         ill. 

From  thenoe  there  branched  off  two  lines  of  road, 
the  one  by  Lemincnm  (CAamfrery)  and  Augusta 
AUobrognm  to  Vienna,  the  other  northwards  to  Ge* 
neva  and  the  Lacus  Lemannus. 

4.  ^*  Pbb  Alpbs  Pbnmikas,"  by  the  Great  SL 
Bernard,  This  route,  which  brandied  off  fitMn  the 
former  at  Augusta  Praetoria,  and  led  direct  across 
the  mountain,  from  thence  to  Octodurus  (^Martignjf) 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bhone,  and  the  head  of  the  Lake 
Lemannus,  appears  to  have  been  known  and  fre- 
quented from  very  early  times,  though  it  was  never 
rendered  practicable  for  carriages.  Caesar  speaks  of 
it  as  being  used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  mer- 
chants and  traders,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  wild  tribes  that 
then  occupied  this  part  of  the  Alps.  (B.  G.  vL  1.) 
The  numerous  inscriptions  and  votive  tablets  that 
have  been  discovered  sufficiently  attest  how  much 
this  pass  was  frequented  in  later  times:  and  it  vraa 
repeatedly  traversed  by  Boman  armies.  (OrelL 
Inter,  vol.  L  pc  104;  Tac.  HitL  i.  61,  iv.  68.)  The 
distancRB  by  this  road  are  thus  given  in  the  Itineiary. 
From  Augusta  Praetoria  to  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
Snmmo  Pennino,  where  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter  — ^^ 
M.  P.  XXY.;  thenoe  to  Octodorus  (Martigmf)  xxt.; 
and  from  thence  to  Viviscum  (Fevof)  34  milesy 
passing  two  ohecure  stations,  the  names  of  which  are 
probably  corrupt 

5.  The  next  pass,  for  which  vre  find  no  appro 
priate  name,  led  fipom  the  head  of  the  Lacus  Larina 
to  Brigantia  {Bregemt),  on  the  Lake  of  Comkmce, 
We  find  no  mention  of  this  ronte  in  eariy  times;  but 
it  must  have  been  that  taken  by  Stilicho,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  he  proceeded  finxn  Kedidlanum 
through  Uie  Bhaetian  Alps  to  summon  the  Vinde- 
lidansandNoricanstotherdiefofHonorius.  (Clan- 
dian.  B.  Get.  v.  320—^60.)  The  Itineraries  give 
two  routes  across  this  part  of  the  Alps;  the  one 
apparently  following  the  line  of  the  modem  pass  of 
the  Splugenf  by  CUivenna  {CJdaoenna)  and  Tar- 
vesBedo(?)  to  Curia  (Cotre):  the  other  crosiong  the 
pass  of  the  S^iknerj  by  Muins  and  Tinnetio  (71m»- 
Mil)  to  Cnxia,  where  it  rejoined  the  preceding  route. 

6.  **  Pbb  Alpbb  BHAEfncAS  or  TBiDBMTiMaB.'* 
through  the  naodem  TyvAf  which,  from  the  natural 
fitcilities  it  presents,  must  always  have  been  one  of 
the  most  obvious  means  of  communication  between 
Italy  and  the  countries  on  the  6.  of  the  Danube. 
The  high  road  led  from  Verona  to  Tridentnm  (where 
it  was  jomed  by  a  cross  road  from  Opiteigium  through 
the  Vol  Sngana),  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  the 
Athesis  as  &r  as  Botaen,  from  which  point  it  fol- 
lowed the  Atagis  or  Eitach  to  its  source,  and  crossed 
the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  VeMidana  (  WHden,  near 
Intbruok)^  and  frxxn  thenoe  across  anoUier  mountain 
pass  to  Augusta  Vindelioonun.     [Bhabtia.] 

7.  A  roi^  led  from  Aqnileia  to  Jolium  Carnicum 
(Ztt^ifo),  and  from  thenoe  across  the  Julian  Alps  tQ 
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Loncnui  in  the  Talley  of  the  G^oil,  «id  by  that  viUley 
Aod  the  I\t8ter  Thai  to  join  the  praceding  road  at 
Vlpttcnunif  near  the  foot  of  the  Brefmer.  The  sta- 
tiflBs  (few  of  which  can  be  detennined  with  any 
errtainty)  an  thus  given  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  279) :  — 

Ma   P» 

Fran  Aqnileia  Ad  Trioesiinfun  -  xxz. 

Joliam  Carmcttm  zjjl 

Lonck)        -  •  xxii. 

Agonto      -  -  xviiL 

Littamo      -  -  zxiu. 

Sebato        -  -  zadii. 

Vipiteno     -  -  xzxiii. 

8.  Another  hif^  road  led  firom  Aqnfleia  eastward 
op  the  Talley  of  the  Wippackf  and  finom  thence 
•croK  the  barren  nxxmtamoiu  tract  of  oomparati^ly 
smaQ  eteratioQ  (the  Mons  Ocra),  which  separates  it 
frgm  the  Talley  of  the  Savus,  to  Aemona  in  Pan- 
Bfloia.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  this  pass,  which 
presents  no  oonsiderable  natoml  difficnities,  was  firom 
tfie  earliest  ages  the  highway  of  nattons  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  into  Italy,  as  it  again  became 
after  the  fidl  of  the  Roman  empire.  (P.  Diac.  ii.  10.) 
Tbe  difltanoe  from  Aqoileia  to  Aemona  is  given  by 
the  Ithu  Ant.  at  76  Roman  miles,  which  cannot  be 
br  from  the  tmth;  bat  tbe  intemwdiate  stations  are 
moertam.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALPHEIUS  CAX^i6si  JRufia,  Rtfd  or  Bqfid, 
and  RbMr  of  Kaarit8ita\  the  chief  river  of  Pelo- 
pomicsaa,  rises  in  the  S£.  of  Arcadia  on  the  fron- 
tieisof  T-aAmiiatj  flows  in  a  westerly  direction  throngh 
Aresdia  and  Ehs,  and  after  passing  Olympia  fiJls 
into  the  looiu  Sea.     The  Alphdns,  like  seveial 
ether  rivers  and  lakes  in  Arcadia,  disappears  more 
than  once  in  the  limeBtone  mountains  of  the  countzy, 
and  then  emerges  again,  after  flowing  some  distance 
^ndeigroand.      Pansanias  (viiL  54.  §  I,  esq.,  44. 
§  4)  rehtes  that  the  source  of  the  AJpheius  is  at 
FhyUne,  on  tbe  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Laoonia; 
sad  that,  after  receiving  a  stream  rising  from  many 
small  fixintaiiia,  at  a  ^ace  called  Symbola,  it  flows 
into  the  territory  of  T^gea,  where  it  sinks  nnder^ 
groond.    It  rises  sgain  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia 
from  Asea,  (Jose  to  the  fountain  of  the  EurotaSb 
Tbe  two  rivers  then  mix  tiieir  waters,  and  after 
flowing  in  a  common  channel  for  the  distance  of 
oesriy  20  stadia,  they  again  sink  underground,  and 
reappear,  —  the  Eurc^as  in  I^sconia,  the  Alpheius 
at  Pegae,  the  Fountains,  m  the  territory  of  Mega- 
kpofis  in  Arcadia.    Strsbo  (p.  343)  also  states  that 
the  Alpheius  and  Eurotas  rise  from  two  feuntains 
near  Asea,  and  that,  after  flowing  several  stadia 
Mdecgwmnd,  the  Eurotas  reappeare  in  the  Blemi- 
natis  in  f..aoopia,  and  the  Alpheius  iu  Arcadia.    In 
another  passa^  (p.  275)  Strabo  relates,  that  it  was 
a  oomman  belief  that  if  two  cfaaplets  dedicated  to 
the  Alpheius  and  the  Eurotas  were  thrown  into  the 
stream  near  Asea,  each  would  reappear  at  the  sources 
«f  the  river  to  which  it  was  destined.    This  story 
aeoords  with  the  statement  of  Pausanias  as  to  the 
anian  of  the  wsten  from  the  two  fountains,  and 
their  course  in  a  common  channeL    The  account  of 
PSfwawias  is  confirmed  in  many  particulars  by  the 
ebsenrations  of  Colonel  Leake  and  others.     The 
river,  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  is  now  called 
HoitSarattda,  which  rises  at  JTrya  Ff^m,  the  ancient 
Pbylace,  and  which  receives,  a  little  below  Krya 
Vrjfti,  a  stream  fanned  of  several  small  mountain 
torrents,  by  which  the  ancient  Symbola  is  recog- 
nised.    On  entering  the  Tegeatic plain,  iheSar^nda 
mm  1km%  to  the  IRL;  but  there  are  stnng  reasons 
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for  believing  that  it  anciently  flowed  to  the  NW.i, 
and  disappeared  in  the  Katavdthra  of  the  marsh  of 
Taki,^  (Leake,  Pehponnesiaca,  p.  112,  seq.) 
The  two  reputed  sonrces  of  tbe  Alpheius  and  Eu- 
rotas are  fbund  near  the  remains  ai  Asea,  at  the 
copious  source  of  water  called  Frtmg&eryti;  but 
whether  the  source  of  4ie  Alpheius  be  really  the 
vent  of  the  lake  of  Taki^  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty.  These  two  fountains  unite  their  waten, 
as  Pausanias  describes,  and  again  sink  into  the 
earth.  After  passing  under  a  mountain  called  7*sfs»- 
bomi,  the  Alpheius  reappears  at  MSBrmara^  probably 
P^gae.    (Leake,  Morta^  vol.  iii.  p.  37,  seq.) 

Below  Pegae,  the  Alpheius  receives  the  Hbubbok 
('EAiovciy:  Rioer  ofJ>ami&)f  on  which  Megalopolis 
was  situated,  80  stadia  from  the  confluence.  Below 
this,  and  near  the  town  of  Brenthe  (JTaHtemi),  the 
Alpheius  flows  through  a  defile  in  the  mountains, 
called  the  pass  of  XcN^ctta.  This  pass  is  the  only 
<^pening  in  the  mountains,  by  which  the  waters  of 
central  Arcadia  find  their  way  to  the  western  sea. 
It  divides  the  upper  plain  of  the  Alpheius,  of  which 
M^^opoHs  was  the  chief  place,  from  the  lower 
plain,  in  which  Heraea  was  situated.  (Leake, 
Iforeet,  voL  i).  p.  19,  seq.)  Below  Heraea,  the 
Alpheius  receives  the  Ladon  (Ad8«v),  which  rises 
near  Cleitor,  and  is  celebnted  in  mythology  as  the 
father  of  Daphne.  The  Ladon  is  now  cailed  Bu/da, 
Rufi&  or  Roji&j  by  which  name  the  Alpheius  hi 
called  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  the  Alpheius  is  usually 
called  the  Rwtr  of  Karittna,  Below  the  Ladon, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia,  the  Alpheius  receives 
the  Ertmanthus  {*Ep6f»aifBos\  rising  in  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  forming  the  boon- 
daiy  between  Elis  and  the  territories  of  Heraea  in 
Arcadia.  After  entering  Elis,  it  flows  past  Olym- 
pia,  forming  the  boundary  between  Pisatis  and 
TriphyHa,  and  fidls  into  the  Cyparissian  gulf  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  Uie  river  was  a  temple 
and  grove  of  Artemis  Alpheionia.  From  the  pass  of 
Lav&a  to  the  sea,  the  Alpheius  is  wide  and  shal- 
low: in  summer  it  is  divided  into  several  torrents, 
flowing  between  islands  or  sandbanks  over  a  wide 
gravelly  bed,  while  in  winter  it  is  full,  rapid,  and 
turbid.  Its  banks  produce  a  great  number  of  lu^e 
plane-trees.  (Leake,  MoreOf  voL  ii.  p.  67,  JPeh 
potmeriaecif  p.  8.) 

Alpheius  appears  as  a  celebrated  river-god  in 
mythology;  and  it  was  apparently  the  subterranean 
passage  of  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fiible  that  the  Alpheius  flowed 
beneath  the  sea,  asid  attempted  to  mingle  its  waten 
with  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  isUnd  of  Or- 
tygia  in  Syracuse.  (^Dict.  ofBiogr.  art.  Alphetut.) 
Hence  Old  calls  the  nymph  Arethusa,  AlpkHas. 
{Met,  V.  487.)  Virgil  {Am,  x.  179)  gives  the  epi- 
thet of  A  Ipheas  to  the  Etruscan  city  of  Pisae,  because 
the  hitter  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colonists 
from  Pisa  in  Elis,  near  which  the  Alpheius  flowed. 

ALSA,  a  small  river  of  Venetia  (Plin.  iii.  18. 8.22) 
still  called  the  >1  two,  which  flows  into  the  lagunes  of 
Aforano,  a  few  miles  W.  of  Aquileia.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  its  banks  in  a.  d.  340,  between  the 
youngo'  Constantine  and  the  generals  of  his  brother 
Onu^ans,  in  which  Constantine  himself  was  slain, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river  Alsa.  (Victor, 
EpiL  41.  §  21 ;  Hieron.  Chron.  ad  aam,  2356.) 

*  The  preceding  account  will  be  made  deanr  by 
referring  to  the  map  under  Mamtutkuu 
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ALSIETI^NUS  LACUS,  a  snuOl  lake  in  Etruria, 
about  2  miles  distant  firom  the  Lacos  Sabatinns, 
between  it  and  the  basin  or  crater  of  BaceanOj  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Martignano,  Its  ancient  name 
is  preserved  to  ns  onlj  by  Frontinns,  firam  whom  we 
learn  that  Angostos  conveyed  the  water  from  thence 
to  Borne  by  an  aqueduct,  named  the  Aqua  Alsietina, 
more  than  22  miles  in  length.  The  water  was, 
however,  of  inferior  quality,  and  served  only  to 
supply  a  Naumachia,  and  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
It  was  joined  at  Cabioas,  a  statiaa  on  the  Via 
Claudia,  15  miles  from  Borne,  by  another  branch 
bringing  water  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinus.  (Frontin. 
de  AqMxed,  §§  U,  7 1.)  The  channel  of  the  aque- 
duct is  still  in  good  preaenratiou,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake,  and  may  be  traced  for  many  miles 
of  its  course,  (Nibby,  J>mtomij  voL  L  pp.  133 
—137.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'LSIUM  CAXfftw:  Eth.  Alsiensis:  Palo),  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  between  Pyxgi  and  Fregenae, 
at  the  distance  of  16  miles  from  the  Fortus  Augusti 
{Poriai)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  30 1 .)  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  (L  20) 
among  the  cities  which  were  founded  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians  in  oomiection  with  the  abori^nes,  and 
afterwards  wrested  from  them  by  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etroscans).  But  no  mention  of  it  occnn  in  hia- 
tory  as  an  Etruscan  city,  or  during  the  wars  of  that 
people  with  Bome.  In  b.  o.  245  a  Boman  colony 
was  established  there,  which  was  placed  on  the  same 
fuotiog  with  the  other  ^  coloniae  nuuitimae;"  and  in 
common  with  these  claimed  exemption  from  all 
military  service,  a  claim  which  was,  however,  over- 
ruled during  the  exigencies  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  (VelL  Pat  L  14;  Liv.  xxvii.  38.)  No  suh- 
sequent  notice  of  it  occurs  m  history,  but  its  name 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptcdemy,  and  we 
learn  from  an  inscriptian  of  the  time  of  CaracaUa 
that  it  still  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  correspond- 
ing munidpal  organisation.  (Strab.  pp.  225,  226 ; 
Plin.  ill.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  4;  Gruter,  Inter, 
p.  271.  3.)  It  appears  to  have  early  become  a 
favourite  resort  with  the  wealthy  Bomans  as  a  place 
of  retirement  and  pleasure  (*'  mariiimut  et  volup- 
tariut  loctu:"  Fronto,  Ep.  p.  207,  ed.  Bom.);  thus 
we  find  that  Pcunpey  the  Great  had  a  villa  there, 
and  Caesar  also,  where  he  landed  on  his  return  from 
Africa,  and  at  which  all  the  nobles  of  Bome  hastened 
to  greet  him.  (Cic.  pro  MUon,  20,  ad  Fam.  ix.  6, 
ad  AU.  xiii.  50.)  Mother  b  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  Verginius  Bufus,  the  guardian  of  PUny,  and 
we  learn  from  Fronto  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
had  a  villa  there,  to  which  several  of  his  epistles  are 
addressed.  (Plin.i^.  vi.lO;  Fronto,  Ep.  p.  205— 
215.)  At  a  later  period  the  town  itself  had  fallen 
into  utter  decay,  but  the  site  was  still  occupied  by 
villas,  as  well  aa  that  of  the  neighbouring  Fyigi. 
(ButiL  Itm,  I  223.) 

The  site  of  Alsium  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  distance 
from  Porto,  at  the  modem  village  of  Palo,  a  poor 
place  with  a  fort  and  mole  of  the  17th  ooituzy,  in 
the  oonstmction  of  which  many  ancient  materials 
have  been  used.  Besides  these,  the  whole  shore  to 
the  E.  of  the  village,  for  the  space  of  more  than  a 
mile,  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  buildings  which 
appear  to  have  bdonged  to  a  Boman  villa  of  im- 
perial date,  and  of  the  most  magnificent  scale  and 
style  of  construction.  These  ruins  are  described 
in  detail  by  Nibby  (JHiUomi  di  Roma^  vol  iii. 
pp.  527,  528).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALTHAEA  (^HxBaiai  Eth,  'KKBoiqs),  tlie  chief 
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city  of  the  Oxxxu>BS  in  Spun,  not  far  from  Carthago 
Nova.  Its  capture  was  Hannibal's  first  exploit  in 
Spain.  (Polyb.  iiL  13;  Steph.  Byz.  t,  o.)  Its  position 
is  unknown.  Livy  calls  it  Carteia  (xxL  5).     [P.  S.] 

ALTFNUM  ("AATiror  :  AUmo),  a  city  of  Vo- 
netia  situated  on  the  border  of  the  lagunes,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Sihs  (^Sele)  near 
its  mouth.  We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  32  Boman  miles  from  Patavinm,  and 
31  from  Concordia.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  128,  281.) 
Strabo  describes  it  as  situated  in  a  marsh  or  lagune, 
like  Bavenna,  and  we  learn  that  travellers  were  in 
the  habit  of  proceeding  by  water  along  the  lagunes 
from  Bavenna  to  Altinom.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of 
it  as  open  to  attack  by  sea  ;  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  distant  about  2  miles  from  the  lagunes. 
(Strab.  p.  214  ;  Vitruv.  i.  4.  §  11  ;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  126  ;  Tac.  But,  iU.  6.)  The  first  historical 
mention  of  Altinum  is  foond  in  Velleios  Paterculns 
(ii.  76)  during  the  wars  of  the  Second  Triumvirate, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  then,  as  it  continued 
under  the  B(»nan  Empire,  one  of  the  most  oon- 
siderable  places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Pliny  assigna 
it  only  the  rank  of  a  municipiam  ;  but  we  kam 
from  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently  became  a 
colony,  probably  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (Plin.  iii« 
18.  s.  22  ;  QrelL  Inscr,  4082  ;  Zumpt  de  CoUm. 
p.  402.)  Besides  its  municipal  importance,  the 
shores  of  the  adjoining  lagones  became  a  &7oarite 
residence  of  the  wealthy  Bomans,  and  were  gradually 
lined  with  villas  which  are  described  by  Martial 
(iv.  25)  as  rivalling  those  of  Baiae.  The  adjoining 
plains  were  celebrated  for  the  exoellenoe  of  their 
wool,  while  the  lagones  abounded  in  fish  of  all 
kinds,  especially  sh^-fish.  (Mart.  xiv.  155;  Pfin. 
xxxii.  11.  s.  53;  Cassiod.  Ep,  Varr,  xii.  22.)  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  L.  Yeros  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  A.  D.  169.  (Eutrop.  viii.  10;  Jul.  Capit. 
Ver.  9;  Vict,  de  Caet.  15.)  The  modem  village 
otAUino  is  a  very  poor  place;  the  period  of  the 
decay  or  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  is  unknown, 
but  its  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  fled  for 
refuge  from  the  invasions  of  the  barlMurians  to  Tor^ 
ceUo,  an  island  in  the  lagunes  about  4  miles  distant, 
to  which  the  episcopal  see  was  transferred  in  a.  d. 
635,  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALTIS.    [Olyxpia.] 

ALU'NTIUM  or  HALU'NTIUM  ('AAiJrTiar, 
Ptol. ;  'AAo^rrior,  Dion.  Hal. :  Eth.  'AAoiTu^ot,  Ha- 
luntinus),  a  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Tyndaris  and  Calacta.  Its  fofondation  was  ascribed 
by  some  authora  to  a  portion  of  the  companions  of 
Aeneas,  who  remained  bdiind  in  tSidly  under  a 
leader  named  Patron  (Dioays.  i.  51);  hut  it  pro- 
bably was,  in  reality,  a  Sioelian  town.  No  mentioQ 
of  it  is  found  in  IKodoros,  nor  is  it  noticed  in  hia- 
tory  jnior  to  the  Boman  conquest  of  Sicily.  But  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  appeara  to  have  been  a  place  of 
some  importaaoe.  He  mentions  it  as  having  suf- 
fered severely  firam  the  exactions  of  Verres,  who, 
not  content  with  ruinous  extortions  of  com,  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  give  up  all  their  ornamental 
pUte.  (Cic  Verr,  iii.  43,  iv.  23.)  We  team  from 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  the  rank  of  a  munid- 
piom,  and  was  a  flourishing  town  at  least  aa  Ute  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Its  site  has  been  a  matter  t£  much  dispolc,  but 
there  are  very  strong  arguments  to  iHX>ve  that  it 
occupied  the  same  situation  as  the  modem  town  of 
San  Marco^  which  rises  on  a  lofty  hill  of  steep  and 
difficult  a.sceot,  about  3  miles  frwn  the  Tyrrhenian 


ALYDDA. 
«K.  (Smjth*)  SieHf,  p.  97.)  This  poitioi]  enctl; 
•ccndi  tiifh  thM  dBKribed  bj  Cioro,  who  tcUa  u 
that  Vama  wnnld  dM  take  tin  tnmble  to  Tiat  tlw 
ton  hinudf  "  quod  unt  difBcili  uc«iisu  ilqiui 
udna,*  bnt  nunuDed  oa  Ifae  bcoch  brlow  while  be 
Mit  AnJuE>lhiu  te  *iKM»  hia  behesti  (It.  33). 
Vluiaiu  uucri|tifflu  Usa  Are  pneerrvd  at  &  Marco, 
at  b>n  hesi  diicoTend  then,  me  of  which  b^ini 
with  the  wnds  TJ  Hnuruclno'  Tvv  'AAnriniir. 
<CbUC  /hct.  5iriIL  p.  SS ;  B&kb,  C.  I.  Ko.  seoe.) 
iiotwitlutuidiDg  tbsM  M^uuiaiM,  Clnnrins,  M- 
hntiog  Fuello,  plind  Ahmtioin  nl  >  apot  nw 
5L  /"tbilrf/b,  where  (he  tnini  of  iin  incient  city 
were  theo  risible,  end  r^irdtd  S.  Mareo  u  the  nie 
rf  Agilfajma.  It  nnut  be  admitted  that  this  ar- 
uagmoA  avdda  sme  diSniltiM  [Ai  ~   '' 

but  tba  abore  proob  is  fitTOnr  of  the 
yethwto  Hon  almot  condutin.      (CluTer.  aiai. 
p.»4iFaielLifafiei.5ie.ii.4.p.3S4.)    [E.H3.] 


ALTDDA  CAAutSa),  a  town  of  Phrjgia  men- 
tioHd  in  the  Fentiqger  Table.  Arnndell  (Z)uco«nu 
■•  Alia  Minor,  i.  p.  109)  giies  hii  namu  fiir  snp- 
pusi^  tbtt  it  maj  have  bmi  at  or  iKar  Uihai,  on 
Ob  nad  between  Sari  and  4fiiim  Karalu—ar,  and 
that  it  nj  afteiwarda  calkd  Fkanopolii.  He  fbimd 
wnnl  Greek  inaiziptinH  tlien,  bat  none  thu  con- 
tainfd  tb«  DMM  of  the  plactL  [Q- L.] 

ALVZU  {'AAufio,  ThDc.rii.a  1 ,  et  alii  j^AXiSfiia, 
Bteph.  B.  <.«.:  fU.  'AAi<<fi,  'AAjKmi,  'AAiiftiii, 
^1.  BBckh.  Cof7<iit  Imtcr^  No.  1793:  Kauai), 
a  town  oo  the  wiat  ooaat  of  Acamiiua.  Aecnding 
to  Stnbo  it  *ai  diitant  IS  Kadit  faaa  the  Ma,  on 
vbieh  it  pneetaied  a  haiboor  and  a  aanctuarj,  both 
dedicated  to  Hencks.  In  thii  aanctnaiT  were  some 
wwkl  irf  art  bj  Ljupplu,  npmeuting  the  laboon 
vf  HencltB,  which  a  Botnac  graeral  canned  to  be 
ivmored  to  Bone  on  aoconnt  i^  the  dtaerted  itate 
if  the  place.  The  Temiins  of  Alyiia  are  itill  riiible 
ia  (he  nllej  of  Kimd3i.  The  dlitance  of  Iha  baj 
tl  Eandili  from  the  raiu  of  Lencaa  onrespcDdi 
with  the  120  eladia  which  Citero  aaeigna  (or  the 
fatazKB  between  Aljzia  and  Leuctis.  (Stnb.  pp. 
*50,4i9;CicadFam.i:n.2;  Plm.iT.  9;  Plolem. 
iiL  14.)  Aljiia  ia  gaid  to  hare  derired  iti  name 
Craoi  Aljieaa,  x  toa  tt  Icarus.  (Stiab.  p.  153; 
dtf^  Bjt.  t.  V.)  It  ia  flnt  moitiawd  bj  Thncj- 
didaa.  In  b.  c  374,  a  naral  battle  wa>  fonghl  in 
tfaa  BBghbonrbood  of  Aljma  betwem  the  Atheniini 
aadar  Timotbena  and  the  I^a  ' 
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meolsebiu.     Tba  Atheniina,eafiXeooplMii,  erected 

their  tnjbj  at  Aljna,  and  the  lAcedaemoniaiia  in 
the  ueareat  iaUnda.  We  learn  fhnn  ScyUi  that  the 
iilaod  immtdiatelj  opposite  Alyii*  «raa  callsd  Carnna, 
the  modem  KiJama.  (Tbac.  iti.  31;  Xen.  Hell. 
T.  4.  §§6S,  66;  Scylax,  p.  13;  Leake,  jVcrCAern 
Cmce,  id,  iv.  p.  14,  acq.) 

AHA'DOGI  CAiiilaio,),  a  people  cf  Sannatia 
Eonipua,  mentiontd  bj  Hellanicus  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.) 
Their  conntiy  was  called  Amadodnm.  Pldemj 
(iii.  S)  mentioni  the  Amadod  M<mt«,  E.  cf  the 
BorTHthenn  {Dnieper),  as  an  £.  pnJongatiai  of  H. 
Peace,  and  In  these  moontains  the  Amadod,  with  a 
dtj  Amodoca  and  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  the 
aoon*  of  a  river  falling  into  the  Bornrtbenea.  The 
poeiliaiis  are  probablj  in  the  S.  Baasian  pmrince  of 
Jeialerinotlaii,  or  in  Kherum.  [P.  S.] 

AHALEKI'TAK  ('AfuAqvniu,  Joaeph.  AM.  ia. 
2;  in  LXX.  'AfuA^v),  the  deaceotanta  of  Amalek 
the  grandson  of  Esan.  (Gen.xIiTi.9 — 19.)  Thia 
tribe  of  Edomile  Arabs  eilended  as  far  sonth  as  tba 
peninsula  of  Moant  Snu,  where  "  the;  (boght  wilk 
Israel  inRephidim"  {Exod.  »'ii.  8,  4c)  They 
occuiued  the  aonthera  borders  of  the  PraniMd  Land, 
between  (he  Canaanitea  (Philistines)  of  the  wait 
mast,  and  the  Aniorites,  HhOTC  oonntry  lay  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Compare  Gen.  lir.  7  with 
Numben  liii.  29,  liT.  S9,  43 — 49.)  Thej  dispiH. 
aesaed  the  Ishmaelite  Bedonina,  and  occnpied  Ihor 
cODotrr  "  fion  Havilab  nnto  Sbnr,  that  is  befbra 
Egypt-"  (Coinpan  Gen.  ut.  IB  and  1  Km.  xt.  7.) 
They  were  neatly  exterminated  by  San]  and  Darid 
(1  Soaa.  IV.,  u™.  8,  B,  m.):  and  the  remnaot 
were  dretroTcd  by  the  ^meonttea  in  tba  days  el 
Heiekish.  '(1  Chnm.  iv.  43,  43.)  They  are  the 
Edomilea  whom  Uarid  smote  in  the  Valley  of  Salt 
(9  Sam.  riii.  12, 13;  title  to  Paabn  li.),  dunbtka* 
identical  nilh  R'oeIjf  Maltik,  abont  beren  honn 
•umh  of  Hebron  (Beland't  FtJeHiiui,  pp.  78—83: 
Winer's  BA.  StaL  :  v. ;  WilKams's  Bely  Olg,  vol.  i, 
appendix  i.  pp.  463,  464.)  [G.  W.] 

AUAtllDES  PYLAE  CA/wr»ci  n-  'A^uvml 
IIiiAw),  crAmanicae  PyIae(Ciu1iuB,  iiL  le),OTPor- 
tae  Amani  Montis  (PHn.  T.  27.  a.SS).  "Thereat*," 
sajB  Cicero  (_ad  Fam,  it.  4),  "  two  paaat*  fnm  Syria 
mto  Cilioia,  each  of  which  can  be  held  wilh  a  small 
liirce  owing  to  their  nairowneea.*  Theas  an  Iha 
pasaea  in  the  Amanna  ur  mountain  range  whiflb  nina 
northward  fnnn  Sdt  el  Khibiar,  which  promontory 
is  at  the  eaalhefn  mtnuice  of  Ihe  gulf  of  ftterdenm 
(gulf  of  limit),  Thia  range  of  Amanna  nma  almg 
the  bay  of  lakendenm,  and  joins  the  great  mass  rf 
Taoros,  forming  a  wall  between  Syria  and  Cilida. 
"  There  ia  tuthinp"  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  thia 
rao^  of  Amaniis,  "  which  is  better  protected  against 
Syria  than  Cilicta.*  Of  the  two  paisee  meant  by 
Cicero,  the  aonthem  leems  to  be  the  paas  of  Beiioit, 
by  whicl)  a  tnan  can  go  &om  lakendemn  to  Aniioch ; 
thia  may  be  called  the  tower  Amanian  paaa.  The 
other  faaa,  to  whiiji  Cicaro  refers,  appears  to  be  NNE. 
of  Issos,  in  the  ssme  range  of  monntaina  (Amanna), 
over  which  there  ia  still  a  road  from  Bayiu  no  the 
eastsideof  thebayoflasns,  toJtfarosit.-  this  northern 
pan  aeemi  to  be  the  Aniinides  Pylae  of  Arrian  and 
Cartins.  It  waa  by  the  Amanides  Pjlae  (Arrian. 
Amb.  ii.  7)  that  Darina  crosaed  the  raoontaina  into 
Cilida  and  came  npon  Issns,  which  Alexander  had 
left  abortly  betire.  Darius  was  thns  in  the  rear  of 
Aleiander,  who  had  advanced  as  fitr  ai  Myriandnui, 
the  site  of  which  ia  near  /ftbewfenui.  Aleuodar 
tartied  back  and  met  the  Peinan  Itjnp  at  (he  rivn 
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PinaroB,  betwMn  Israa  and  MjriandniSi  where  was 
fought  the  battle  called  the  battle  of  lefoe.  The 
DarratiTe  of  Arrian  may  be  compared  with  the  com- 
uientary  of  Poljbius  (xii.  17,  19). 

Strabo's  description  of  the  Amanides  (p.  676)  ie 
this:  "  after  Mallns  is  Aegaeae,  which  has  a  small 
fort;  then  the  Amamdes  Pylae,  having  an  anchorage 
fur  ships,  at  which  (pjlae)  terminate  the  Amanos 
mountains,  extending  down  from  the  Tanros — and 
after  Aegaeae  is  Issns,  a  small  fort  having  an  an- 
chorage, and  the  river  Pinams."  Strabo  therefore 
pUoes  the  Amanides  Pjlae  between  A^se  and  Issns, 
and  near  the  coast;  and  the  Stadiasmos  and  Pto- 
lemj  give  the  same  poaition  to  the  Amanides.  This 
pass  is  represented  by  a  place  now  called  Kara  Kapu 
on  the  road  between  Mallos  on  the  Pyramos  (Jehan) 
and  leans.  But  there  was  another  pass  "  which  " 
(as  Major  Bennell  observes,  and  Leake  agrees  with 
him)  "  eroBsing  Mount  Amanns  from  the  eastward, 
descended  upon  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
near  Issns.  By  this  pass  it  was  that  Darius  marohed 
from  Sochos,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pinarus;  by  which  movement  Alexander,  who 
had  just  before  marched  from  Mallns  to  Mjriandrus, 
through  the  two  maritime  pjlae,  vras  pUu»d  between 
the  Persians  and  STria."  (Leake,  Journal  of  a  Tour 
M  Ana  Minor,  p.  210.)  This  is  the  pass  which 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  Amanides  of  Arrian  and 
Cnrtius,  about  NNE.  of  Issus.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  Amanicae  Pylae  of  Arrian  (Anab.  iL  7)  are 
not  t&e  Amanides  of  Strabo.  Q.  Cnrtius  speaks  of 
a  pass  which  Alexander  had  to  go  through  in  marching 
from  the  Pyramns  to  Issub,  and  this  pass  mxiaX.  be 
Kara  Kapu,  Kara  Kapu  is  not  on  the  coast,  but 
it  is  not  fiv  from  it  If  Strabo  called  this  the 
Amanides  Pylae,  as  he  seems  to  hare  done,  he  cer- 
tainly gave  ^e  name  to  a  different  pass  from  that  by 
which  Darius  descended  on  Issus.  There  is  another 
posssge  of  Strabo  (p.  751)  in  which  he  says:  "  ad- 
jacent to  Gindarus  is  Pagrae  in  the  territory  of 
Antioch,  a  strong  post  lying  in  the  line  of  the  pass 
over  the  Amanus,  I  mean  that  pass  which  leads  from 
the  Amanides  Pylae  into  Syria.**  Leake  is  clearly 
right  in  not  adopting  Major  Bennell's  supposition 
that  Strabo  by  this  pass  means  the  Amanides.  He 
evidently  means  another  pass,  that  of  BeUan,  which 
leads  from  Iskenderun  to  Batrat  or  PagroM,  which 
la  the  modem  name  of  Pagrae;  and  Strabo  is  so  £»* 
consistent  that  he  describes  this  pass  of  Pagrae  as 
leading  from  the  pass  which  he  has  called  Amanicae. 
Leake  shows  that  the  Amanides  Pylae  of  Strabo  are 
between  Aegaeae  and  Issus,  but  he  has  not  sufficiently 
noticed  the  difforenoe  between  Strabo  and  Arrian,  as 
Cramer  observes  (Atia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  359).  The 
map  which  illustiates  Mr.  Ainsworth's  paper  on  the 
Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates  (JLondon  Gtog,  Journal, 
v(d.  viii.  p.  185),  and  which  is  copied  on  the  op- 
posite page,  enables  us  to  form  a  more  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  text  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  we 
may  now  consider  it  certain  that  the  Amanicae  Pylae 
of  the  historians  of  Alexander  is  the  pass  KNK.  of 
Issus,  and  that  Strabo  has  given  the  name  Amanides 
to  a  different  pass.  [G.  L.] 

AMA'NTIA  ('Afiayrfa:  Eih,  'Afuu^tcvs,  Steph. 
B.  #.  p.;  *Afuarraf6sf  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  3;  Amantinus, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  B.  17.  §35;  Amantianus,  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  12;  "AfAoyrts,  Etym.  M.  s.  v.;  Amantes,  PIin.iiL 
23.  s.  26.  §  45),  a  town  and  district  in  Greek  11- 
lyria.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Abantes 
of  Euboea,  who,  according  to  tradition,  settled  near 
the  Cerauiiian  mountains,  and  Ibonded  Araantia  and 
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Thronium.  From  hence  the  original  name  of  Aman* 
tja  is  said  to  have  been  Abantia,  and  the  surrounding 
country  to  have  been  called  Abantis.  (Steph.  B. 
S.O.  ^ASavriSf  'A^iorrk;  Etym.  M.  i.v.  ''A/ioyrcf; 
Pans.  T.  22.  §  3.)  Amantia  probably  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Aous,  and  on 
a  tributary  of  the  latter,  named  Polyanthes.  (Ly- 
cophr.  1043.)  It  is  pUuxd  by  Leake  at  NioUza, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  Hellenic  walls.  This 
site  agrees  with  the  distances  afforded  by  Scylaz  and 
the  Tabular  Itinerary,  the  former  of  which  places 
Amantia  at  320  sta^,  and  the  latter  at  30  Roman 
miles  from  ApoUonia.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  an  Aman- 
tia on  the  coast,  and  another  town  of  the  same  name 
inland;  whence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  latter 
had  a  port  of  the  same  name,  m<n«  especially  as  the 
language  of  Caesar  {B.  C,  iiL  40)  would  imply  that 
Amantia  was  situated  on  the  coast.  Amantia  was 
a  place  of  some  unportance  in  the  civil  wars  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey;  and  it  continued  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  time  (rf*  the  Byzantine  emperors.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  ill  12,  40;  Cic  Phil.  xL  11 ;  Leake,  Ancieni 
Greece,  vol.  L  p.  375,  seq.) 

AMA'NUS  {6  'Afia»6s,  rh  'A/4ay<(r),  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  a  detached  part  (i.w^owturfia')  of  Taurus, 
ud  as  forming  the  southern  bonndaiy  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia.  He  supposes  this  range  to  branch  off 
from  the  Taurus  in  Cilida,  at  the  same  place  whov 
the  Antitaurus  branches  off  and  takes  a  more  north- 
erly direction,  fanning  the  northern  bonndaiy  of 
Cataonia.  (Stiab.  p.  535.)  He  considers  the  Ama- 
nus to  extend  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  and  Meli- 
tene,  where  Commagene  borders  on  Cappadocia. 
Here  the  range  is  interrupted  by  the  Euphrates, 
but  it  recommences  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in 
a  larger  mass,  more  elevated,  and  more  irregular  in 
form.  (Strab.  p.  521.)  He  further  adds:  "the 
mountain  range  of  Amanus  extends  (p.  535)  to  Ci- 
licia  and  the  Syrian  sea  to  the  west  from  Cataonia 
and  to  the  south ;  and  by  such  a  division  (8icurr<io-cf ) 
it  includes  the  whole  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  inter- 
mediate Cilician  valleys  towards  the  Taurus."  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  desoiption  of  the 
Amanns  in  Strabo.  Grosknrd,  in  his  German  ver- 
sion (vol.  ii.  p.  448)  translates  Hiaurrdati  simply  by 
"  extent"  (^auedehmmg') ;  but  by  attending  to  Strabo'a 
words  and  the  order  of  than,  we  seem  to  deduce  the 
meaning  that  the  double  direction  of  the  mountain 
includes  the  gulf  of  Issus.  And  this  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  says  elsewhere,  when  he  makes  the 
Amanus  descend  to  the  gulf  of  Issus  between  Ai^gae 
and  Issus.     [Amanides  Ptlab.] 

The  term  Amanus  in  Strabo  then  appears  to  be 
applied  to  the  high  ground  which  descends  from  the 
mass  of  Taurus  to  the  gulf  of  Issus,  and  bounds  the 
east  side  of  it,  and  also  to  the  highland  which  ex- 
toids  in  the  direction  already  indicated  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  it  strikes  north  of  Samosata  (So- 
mMM&t),  The  Jdwur  Dagk  appears  to  be  the  mo- 
dem  name  of  at  lesst  a  part  of  the  north-eastern 
course  of  the  Amanus.  The  branch  of  the  Amanns 
which  descends  to  the  Mediterranean  oo  ikb  east  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  said  to  attain  an  average  ele- 
vation of  5000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  in 
Jebd  Kheterik  and  Bd^-el^Khdmeir.  This  cftp# 
seems  to  be  Rhosus,  or  the  Rhosicns  Scopulns  of 
Ptolemy.  There  was  near  it  a  town  Bhosus,  which 
Stephanus(s.  v.  'VHoos)  places  in  Cilicia.  Bhosus  is 
now  Artut,  There  is  another  short  range  which  ia 
connected  with  Amanus,  and  advances  right  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  between  JfiSt^-cl-Khdngir  vA  the 
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t.  tUa-d-IChJniJT. 
S.  BctUnPaM. 

3.  Boc'i'*'  P**^ 

4.  Pu>  {ran  Baju. 


10.  Rnim  «f  Ikiu  ? 
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19.  A<««>. 

13.  Pynmiu. 

14.  Sdnieeb. 

15.  Omntm. 
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moath  of  the  Orontes:  this  appears  to  be  the  Pieria 
of  Stnbo  (p.  751).  On  the  soath-west  base  of  this 
range,  called  Pieria,  was  Seleoceia,  which  Strabo  (p. 
676)  considers  to  be  the  first  city  in  Syria  after 
leaving  Cilida.  Accordingly,  he  considecs  the  moon- 
tain  range  of  Amanos,  which  terminates  en  the  east 
side  of  the  golf  of  Issns,  to  mark  the  boundaiy  be- 
tween Cilida  and  Syria;  and  this  is  a  correct  view 
of  the  physical  gec^raphy  of  the  oountiy. 

Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ii.  10),  who  was  governor  of 
Cilida,  describes  the  Amanos  as  common  to  him  and 
Bibolos,  who  was  governor  of  Syria;  and  he  calls  it 
the  water -shed  of  the  streams,  by  which  descriptian 
he  means  the  range  which  boonds  the  east  side  of 
the  golf  of  Issos.  His  description  in  another  pas- 
sage also  {ad  Fam,  xv.  4)  shows  that  his  Amanos 
in  the  range  which  has  its  terminatioo  in  Ras-el- 
Khaamr,  Cicero  carried  on  a  campaign  agunst 
the  moontaineers  of  this  range  daring  his  govern- 
ment of  Cilida  (s.a  61),  and  took  and  destroyed 
several  of  thdr  hill  forts.  He  enomerates  among 
them  Erana  (as  the  laxxM  stands  in  oor  present 
texts),  which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Amanos, 
Sepyra,  and  Commores.  He  also  took  Pindenissos, 
a  town  of  the  Eleotherocilioes,  which  was  on  a  high 
point,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.  The  passes  in 
the  Amanos  have  been  already  enomerated.  On  the 
bay,  between  hhendenm  and  Baigaa,  the  Baiae  of 
Strabo  and  the  Itineraries,  is  the  small  river  Merhez, 
sopposed  to  be  the  Earsos  or  Kersos  of  Xenoi^on 
{Anab.  L  4).  On  the  sooth  side  of  this  small  stream 
is  a  stone  wall,  which  crushes  the  narrow  |^n  be* 
t  ween  the  Amanos  and  the  sea,  and  terminates  on 
the  coast  in  a  tower.  There  are  also  rains  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kersos;  and  nearer  to  the  moon- 
tain  there  are  tsraces  of  "  a  doable  wall  between 
which  the  river  flowed."  (Alnsworth,  London  Gtog. 
Jaurnai,  vol.  viii.)  At  the  head  of  the  river  Kersos 
is  the  steep  pass  of  Bogkrat  BeU^  one  of  the  passes 
of  the  Amanos.  This  description  seems  to  agree 
with  that  of  the  Cilidan  and  Syrian  gates  of  Xmo- 
phon.  The  Cilician  pass  waa  a  gateway  in  a  wall 
which  descended  from  the  moontains  to  the  sea  north 
of  the  Kersos;  and  the  Syrian  pass  was  a  gateway 
in  the  waU  which  extended  in  Uie  same  direction  to 
the  sooth  of  the  river.  Cyros  marched  from  the 
Syrian  pass  five  paiasangs  to  Myriandros,  which 
may  be  near  the  site  of  hhendervn.  We  need  not 
suppose  that  the  present  walls  near  the  Merkes  are 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Cyros  (b.  a  401);  hot  it 
seems  probable  that  this  spot,  having  once  been 
ehoeen  as  a  strong  frontier  position,  wtmld  be  main- 
tained as  soch.  If  the  Kersos  is  properly  identified 
with  the  MerieSf  we  moat  also  consider  it  as  the 
gates  throogh  which  Alexander  marched  from  Mallos 
to  Myriandros,  and  throogh  which  he  rotomed  from 
MyriandniB  to  give  battle  to  Darios,  who  had  de- 
scended opon  Issos,  and  thos  pot  himself  in  the  rear 
of  the  Greeks.  (Arrian.  Anab.  ii.  6,  8.)  From 
theee  gates  Alexander  retraced  his  march  to  the 
river  Pinaros  (J)eli  Chai\  near  which  waa  fought 
the  battle  of  L$sos  (b.  c.  333).  If  the  exact  po- 
■itaao  of  Issos  were  ascertained,  we  might  feel  more 
certain  as  to  the  interpretations  of  Arrian  and  Cur- 
taos.  Niebohr  {Beisen  durcA  Syrien^  &c.,  1837, 
Ankang,  p.  151),  who  followed  the  road  from  /#- 
kendenm  along  the  east  coast  of  the  bay  of  Issos  on 
his  road  to  Constantinople,  observes  that  Xenophon 
makes  the  march  of  Cyros  15  parasangs  from  the 
Pyramos  to  Issos;  and  he  observes  that  it  u  15  hoars 
by  the  road  from  Bajfos  to  the  Pyramos.    Cyras 
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marched  5  panaangs  from  lasoa  to  the  Cifidan  and 
Syrian  gates;  and  IskeHdenm  is 5  hoors  inmSagat. 
Bot  still  he  thinks  that  Myriandros  is  at  l9kend&' 
nm,  and  that  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  pass  is  at 
Merhes ;  bat  he  adds,  we  most  then  remove  Issoa 
to  Demir  Kapu  ;  and  this  makes  a  new  difiScolty, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  1 5  parasangs  from  Demir  Kapu 
to  the  Pyramos.  Besides,  the  position  of  Issos  at 
JDemir  Kapu  will  not  agree  with  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander as  described  by  Cortios;  for  Alexander  made 
two  days'  march  from  Mallos,  that  is,  fnxn.  the  Py- 
ramos, to  Castabalom;  and  one  day's  march  frvnn 
Castabalom  to  Issos.  Castabalom,  then,  may  be 
represented  by  Demir  Kapu,  ondoobtedly  the  re- 
mains ci  a  town,  and  Issos  is  somewhere  east  of 
it.  The  Peotinger  Table  places  Issos  next  to  Cas- 
tabalom, and  then  ccmies  Alexandreia  (ad  Issom). 
Conseqoently  we  shoold  look  for  Issos  somewhere 
on  the  road  between  Demir  Kapu  and  Ishenderun, 
Now  Issos,  or  Issi,  as  Xenophon  odls  it,  was  on  or 
near  the  coast  (Xen.  Anah,  L  4;  Strab.  p.  676); 
and  Darios  marched  from  Issos  to  the  Pinaros  to 
meet  Alexander;  and  Alexander  retomed  from  Myri- 
andros, throogh  the  Pylae,  to  meet  Darios.  It  seems 
that  as  the  plain  aboot  the  Pinaros  corresponds  to 
Arrian's  description,  this  river  most  have  been  that 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  that  we  most  look 
for  Issos  a  little  north  of  the  Pinaros,  and  near  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Issos.  Those  who  have  ex- 
amined this  district  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
exhaosted  the  sabject;  nor  has  it  been  treated  bj 
the  latest  writers  with  sofikient  exactness. 

Stephanos  (i.v/lca'os')  says  that  Issos  was  called 
mcopolis  in  conseqoence  oif  Alexander's  victoij. 
Strabo  makes  Nicopolis  a  different  place;  bot  hia 
description  of  the  spots  on  the  bay  of  Issos  is  ooo- 
fiiBed.  Cicero,  in  the  description  of  his  Cilician 
campaign,  says  that  he  encamped  at  the  Arae  Alex- 
andn,  near  the  base  of  the  moontains.  He  gives  no 
otho'  indication  of  the  site;  hot  we  may  be  siuv 
that  it  was  north  of  the  Cilician  Pylae,  and  probably 
it  was  near  Issos.  [6.  L.] 

AMARDI,  or  MARDI  ('AMOfSof,  MapioC),  a 
warlike  Asiatic  tribe.  Stephanos  (s.  v.  'AftopSoQ, 
following  Strabo,  places  the  Amardi  near  the  Hyr- 
cani;  and  adds  "  there  are  also  Persian  Mardi  with- 
oot  the  a."  Strabo  (p.  514)  says,  *^  in  a  drde  roond 
the  Caspian  sea  after  the  Hyrcani  are  the  Amardi, 
&c"  Under  Mardi,  Stephanos  (qooting  ApoIlodaroB) 
speaks  of  them  as  an  Hyrcanian  tribe,  who  were 
robbers  and  archers.  Cortios  (vi.  5)  describes  them 
as  bordering  on  Hyrcania,  and  inhabiting  moontains 
which  were  covered  with  forests.  They  occopied 
therefore  part  of  the  mountain  bract  which  fonns  the 
soothera  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Caspian. 

The  name  Mardi  or  Amardi,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  the  same,  was  widely  spread,  for  we  find  Mardi 
mentioned  as  bdng  in  Hyrcania,  aiid  Margiana,  also 
as  a  nomadic  Persian  tribe  (Herod,  t  125;  Strab. 
p.  524),  and  as  being  in  Armenia  (Tadt  Ann,  xiv. 
23),  and  in  other  places.  This  wide  distribotioo  of  the 
name  may  be  partly  attriboted  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writen  of  the  geography  of 
Asia,  bot  not  entiiely.  [G.  L.1 

AMARDUS,  or  MARDUS  QAfJuip'ios,  MaoSof, 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  734),  a  river  of  Media,  mentioned 
by  Ammianos  Maroellinos  in  his  confused  descrip- 
tion of  the  Persian  provinces  (xxiii.  6).  Ptolemy 
(vi.  2.  §  2)  places  it  in  Media,  and  if  w*  take  hia 
nombers  as  correct,  its  soorce  is  in  the  2agras.  The 
river  flows  north,  and  enters  the  southern  ooast  of 
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tha  CaspMn.  It  appean  to  be  the  S^/Si^md,  or 
KmU  Omen  as  it  b  otfaerwiM  called.  Aa  Ptolemj 
places  the  Amardi  round  the  sooth  coast  of  the 
C^spiaa  and  extending  into  the  interior,  we  maj 
ttuppoBe  that  they  were  once  at  least  situated  on  and 
aboat  thb  river.  [G.  L.] 

AMA'RI  LACUS  (a^  vurpai  Xifow,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  804;  PKn.  vi.  29.  8. 33),  were  a  cluster  of  ealt- 
kigoQDs  east  of  the  Delta,  between  the  city  of  He- 
nopoiis  and  thedesertof  Etham —  the  modem ScAe»6. 
The  Bitter  Lakes  had  a  slight  inclination  from  N.  to 
R.,  and  their  genenl  outlhw  resembled  the  leaf  of 
the  sycamore.  Until  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  PhiU- 
ddphos  (b.  c.  285 — 247),  they  wen  the  termination 
of  the  royal  canal,  by  which  the  native  monarchs 
and  the  Persian  kings  attempted,  bat  ineffectually, 
to  join  the  Pela^iac  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the 
Bed  Sea.  Philadelphns  carried  the  canal  through 
these  lagoons  to  the  city  of  ArsinoS.  The  mineral 
qualities  of  these  lakes  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
introductioQ  of  the  Nile-water.  A  temple  of  Se- 
npis  stood  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  rW.  B.  1).] 

AM  ABYNTHUS  (^Afidfwreps :  Eth.  *KiMpvv9io%, 
'A/Mf^iof ),  a  town  upon  the  coast  of  Enboea,  only 
7  stadia  frcxn  EretriA,  to  which  it  belonged.  It  pos- 
sessed A  celebrated  temple  of  Artemb,  who  was 
benc^  called  Amarynthia  or  Amaiysia,  aiid  in  whose 
hoDonr  there  was  a  festival  of  this  name  celebrated, 
both  m  Euboea  and  Attica.  (Strab.  p.  448 ;  Paos. 
L  31.  §  5  ;  Lir.  xxxv.  38 ;  Steph.B.  s.  o.;  UicLof 
AnL  art.  AmarynMa.) 

AMASE'NUS,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  still  called 
the  AmoMeno,  which  rises  in  the  Yolscian  mountains 
above  Privemum,  and  descends  from  thence  to  the 
Pontine  marshes,  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to 
tije  wa,  between  Tarradna  and  the  Ciroeian  pro- 
montory. Before  its  course  was  artificially  regulated 
it  vras,  together  with  its  ccnfluent  the  Ufens,  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  the  formation  of  those  manhes. 
Its  name  is  not  found  in  Pliny  or  Strabo,  but  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  by  Virgil  (Aem,  vii.  684,  xi.547). 
Servins,  in  his  note  on  the  former  passage,  eirone- 
onsly  places  it  near  Anagnia,  evidently  misled  by  the 
expresaions  of  Viigil.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  3)  oor> 
rcctly  says  "  Amuenus  Privematium."    [£.  H.  B.] 

AMA'SLA  ('Afuureia,  'Afuurfa  :  £th.  'Afuurtis: 
AmatiOy  Amanak,  or  AmdMiy<A\  a  town  of  Pon- 
tus,  on  the  river  Iris,  or  Yeik^  Ermak,  The 
origin  of  the  city  is  unknown.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  residenoe  of  the  princes  of  Pontus,  and  after- 
wards appears  to  have  been  a  fine  city  under  the 
Romans  till  the  time  of  Domitian.  It  is  said  that 
all  the  coins  to  the  time  of  Domitian  have  only  the 
epigraph  Amascia  or  Amasia,  but  thai  from  this 
time  they  bear  the  effigy  and  the  name  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  The  coins  from  the  time  of  Trajan  bear 
the  title  Metropdis,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  dty  of  Pontus. 

Amasia  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer 
Strabo,  who  describes  it  in  the  following  wwds  (p. 
561):  *'  our  city  lies  in  a  deep  and  extensive  gorge, 
tbroogfa  which  the  river  Iris  flows;  and  it  is  wonder- 
fully oottstmcted  both  by  art  and  by  nature,  being 
adnpted  to  serve  the  purpose  both  of  a  city  and 
of  a  fort.  For  there  is  a  lofty  rock,  steep  on  all 
sides,  and  desomding  abruptly  to  the  river;  this  rock 
has  its  wall  in  one  direction  on  the  brink  of  the 
river,  at  that  part  where  the  city  is  ooimected  with 
it;  and  in  the  other  direction,  the  wall  runs  up  the 
hiO  on  each  side  to  the. heights;  and  the  heights 
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(iro/w^of)  are  two,  naturally  oonnected  with  one 
another,  very  strongly  fortified  by  towers;  and  within 
this  enclosure  are  the  palace  aiui  the  tombs  of  the 
kings;  but  the  heights  have  a  very  narrow  neck, 
the  ascent  to  which  is  an  altitude  of  5  or  6  stadia 
on  each  side  as  one  goes  up  from  the  bank  <rf  the 
river  and  the  suburbs;  and  from  the  neck  to  the 
heights  there  remains  another  ascent  of  a  stadium, 
steep  and  capable  of  resisting  any  attack;  the  rock 
also  contains  (Jx*^i  i^<*t  4ku)  within  it  water-cis- 
terns (Mp««B)  which  an  enemy  cannot  get  possession 
of  (^a^f/>rra,  the  true  readmg,  not  Avoi^fwrai), 
there  being  two  galleries  cut,  one  leading  to  the 
river,  and  the  other  to  the  neck ;  there  are  bridges 
over  the  river,  one  from  the  city  to  the  suburb,  and 
another  from  the  suburb  to  the  neighbouring  oonntry, 
for  at  the  point  where  this  bridge  is  the  mountain 
terminates,  which  lies  above  the  rock."  This  ex- 
tract presents  several  difficulties.  Groskurd,  in  his 
German  version,  mistakes  the  sense  of  two  passages 
(u.  p.  499). 

Amasia  has  been  often  visited  by  Europeans,  but 
the  best  description  is  by  Hamilton  (JUteardiM  m 
Asia  Minor t  ^.  vol.  i.  p.  366),  who  gives  a  view 
of  the  place.  He  explidns  tfaie  remark  of  Strabo 
about  the  5  or  6  stadia  to  mean  **the  length  of  the 
road  by  which  alone  the  summit  can  be  reached,"  for 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  AeivjptHs  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  by  a  circuitous  route.  And  this  is  clearly 
the  meaning  of  Strabo,  if  we  keep  closely  to  his  text. 
Hamilton  erroneously  follows  Cramer  (^Atia  Minor, 
vd.  i.  p.  302)  in  giving  the  version,  **  the  summits 
have  on  each  side  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land;"  for 
the  words  '*  on  each  side  "  refer  to  the  ascent  to  the 
"  neck,"  as  Groskurd  correctly  understands  it  Ha- 
milton found  two  **  Hellenic  towen  of  beautiful  con- 
struction "  on  the  heights,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  Mopv^  of  Strabo.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  now  standing  are  Byzantine  or  Turkidi.  In- 
deed we  learn  from  Procopius  (<fe  Aedif.  iii.  7), 
that  Justinian  repaured  tlds  place.  Hamilton  ob- 
serves :  *'  the  iro^v^  were  not,  as  I  at  first  ima- 
gined, two  distinct  points  oonnected  by  a  narrow 
intermediate  ridge,  but  one  only,  from  which  two 
narrow  ridges  extend,  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other 
to  the  east,  which  kst  terminates  abruptly  close  to  the 
river."  But  Strabo  clearly  means  two  icofw^i,  and 
he  adds  that  they  are  naturally  united  (<rv/A^vc(s). 
It  is  true  that  he  dues  not  say  that  the  neck  unites 
them.  This  neck  is  evidently  a  narrow  ridge  of 
steep  ascoit  along  which  a  man  must  pass  to  reach 
the  fcopv^ol. 

The  MpcM  were  dstems  to  which  there  was  ac- 
cess by  galleries  {v^eyytt),  Hamilton  explored  a 
passage,  cut  in  Uie  rock,  down  which  he  descended 
about  300  feet,  and  found  a  '*  small  pool  of  clear 
cold  water."  The  wall  round  this  pool,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  originally  much  deeper,  was  of 
Hellenic  masonry,  which  he  also  observed  in  som? 
parts  of  the  descent.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
galleries  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  other  gallery 
was  cut  to  the  neck,  says  Strabo,  but  he  does  not 
say/nwra  where.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that 
it  was  cut  from  the  KOffwpai  to  the  ridge,  and  that 
the  other  was  a  continuation  which  led  down  to  the 
well.  Hamilton  says  :  "  there  seem  to  have  6een 
two  of  these  covered  passages  or  gallerips  at  Amasia, 
one  of  which  led  from  the  Kopwpai  or  summits  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  ridge,  and  the  other  from 
the  ridge  mto  the  roeky  hill  m  a  northerly  direction. 
The  fonner   however,  is  not  excavated  in  the  mck, 
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Uk<  the  Utlni  but  ■  built  of  Botoory  ifaon  gigad, 

7«t  aqodlj  nell  coDCaltd." 

Tb«  taeaht  of  tin  kingi  m  below  tlw  dUdel  to 
the  Hinlh,  6n  ia  noixiber,  thR«  to  the  Rest,  and  two 
to  the  eiat.  The  ateep  &cb  ot  the  rock  lue  been 
Mjtificullj  ■moothed.  "  UndDT  the  three  smAller 
locnht  .  ...  KB  CDiimdenible  imuuns  of  the  old 
Greek  will],  and  ■  tqniire  tower  built  in  the  beet 
HeUenia  njk'  Thew  ville  om  aim  be  trand 
ap  the  hill  towards  the  west,  aod  are  eridentlj  thoae 
deeciibed  bj  Strabo,  u  fonniog  the  jKribolue  or  en- 
doetm  iriliun  which  wen  the  njtl  tombs.  (Ha- 
milton.) The  front  wall  of  an  old  medreaeeh  M 
Amana  ia  built  of  ancimt  oonuMi,  frieiea,  and  ar- 
chibaTca^  and  on  three  long  atonca  which  form  the 
■Idea  and  architraTe  of  the  enbance  there  an  &ag- 
meats  of  Gnek  inaciiptiona  deep  cat  m  large  lettoi. 
lUmiltoa  doee  not  awDlioD  a  tanple  which  ii  apoken 
of  b;  aai  tnTaHer  of  Uttla  credit. 

The  territory  of  Amaoa  waa  well  woodod,  and 
adapted  for  breeding  horaia  and  other  ■"iii»1* ; 
the  whi^  of  it  waa  well  aoiled  for  the  habiti 
of  man.  A  ralle^  artenda  from  the  river,  not  veiy 
wide  at  fint,  bnt  it  aflerwarda  grows  wider,  and 
fbrtna  the  plain  which  Strabo  calLi  CbiliocomEm,  and 
thi«  wae  anooeedsd  bj  the  dietricta  of  Diaaipene  and 
HmaliMoe,  all  of  which  is  fertile  as  br  aa  the  Haljs. 
Thaae  were  the  northern  pula  of  the  territorj,  ind 
erlended  500  atadia  in  length.  The  lontheni  por- 
tion was  much  larger,  and  extended  to  Babooomon 
aod  Ximene,  which  district  also  reached  to  the 
Haljs.  Ita  width  from  north  to  aoutb  reached  to 
Zelilia  4iid  the  Great  Csppidocia  *3  Ear  as  the  Trocmi. 
In  XunnM  rack  salt  was  duf;.  Hanulton  procnred 
at  AnLB^a  a  ooin  of  Pimolisa,  a  place  from  which  the 
district  PimoUsene  took  its  name,  in  a  beautiful 
state  of  presenation. 

The  modem  town  stands  on  bothsdeaof  therirer; 
It  has  3970  honaee,  all  mean;  it  pndncca  Bcme  silk. 
(Londm  Otog.  Jour.  Tol.  i.  p.  443.)  [G.L.] 

AMASTRA.     [Amebtsatus.] 

AMASTRIS  ^Aiuurrpa  ;  £A.  'Afiairrpuirit, 
Amastriannaj  ArnatTV,  or  AmoMeraA'),  a  citj  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  a  tmall  ticer  uf  the  same  name. 
Amastris  oocujaed  a  peninaula,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  isthmos  was  a  haiboni  (Stmb.  p.  S44):  it  was 
90  atadia  east  of  the  rirer  Partheniua.  The  original 
dtj  seems  to  hsTe  been  called  Sesamna  or  Saeamntn, 
and  it  is  mentioned  h;  Homer  (_IL  ii.  853)  in  con- 
junction with  Cjtonis.  Stephanus(t.D.'AfiaaTpit) 
iMjt  that  it  WIS  originallj  called  Cromna;  but  in 
another  place  (a.  i^.  KpafiMa.\  where  he  repeota  the 
atatementf  he  adds,  "  aa  it  ia  said ;  but  some  aaj 
that  Cromua  is  a  small  place  In  the  territory  of 
Amastris,"  which  ia  the  true  accoonf.  The  place 
derived  its  name  Amastris  &«n  Amastris,  the  niece 
of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Uionjmns,  tTrwit  cf  Henulds,  and  after  his  death 
tlie  wife  of  LTsimachna.  Four  placee,  Sesamos, 
Cytoroa,  Cromna,  also  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii. 
855),  and  Teioo  or  Tioa,  were  comUned  by  Amaa- 
tria,  after  her  aepaiatian  from  Lyrimachns  (Henmon, 
op.  PhoC  Cod.  GcuiT.),  to  form  the  new  communitj 
irf'Anuistrii.  Tdon. says  6tiiil»,aocn  detached  itself 
fnan  the  Dcssmnnily,  bnt  the  rest  kept  together,  and 
Seaamus  waa  the  acroprJis  of  Amaalris.  Fmm  this 
it  appiAn  that  Amastris  was  rrallj  a  confederation 
or  anion  of  three  plsces,  and  that  Seasinus  was  the 
name  <tf  the  city  on  the  peninsnla.  Thia  may  «- 
pliun  the  fact  that  Heht  (i.  19)  mention  Seaamne 
and  Cramna  as  cities  of  l^pblagoniH,  and  dote  not 
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mentiiu  Amastris.  (Ccnp.  Pliu.  ri.  9.)  TkN 
la  a  coin  with  the  epigraph  Seumum.  TboM  <f 
Amastris  b*,n  the  eisgnph  Afiavrpiarvr. 

The  territory  of  Auiaitris  produced  a  great  qnm- 
tity  of  boiwoud,  wtich  grew  on  Mount  Cytonw. 
The  town  was  taken  by  L.  Lucullua  in  the  UithrV' 
datic  war.  (Appiwi.  MWirid.  83.)  The  jonngs 
Phny,  when  be  waa  gorenMr  of  Bilhynia  and  Pon- 
tns,  describes  Amastris,  in  a  letter  to  Tn^aa  (x. 
99),  as  a  handsome  city,  with  a  Tory  long  opoi 
place  (platea),  oo  one  side  of  which  extended  what 
waa  called  a  riTcr,  but  in  &ct  was  a  filthy,  peatilsit, 
apm  drain.  PUny  obtained  the  emperor'a  pennisBiaa 
-      "  ■  "  ■      "  iSie  time  nl 


le  UeUDpdia. 

"["l.T" 


0  com  orer  this  se 
Trajan,  Amastris  bi 
tinued  to  be  a  town 


A'UATHL'S  CAiiiOatt,  -airrt,;  Elk.  -AtuiBti- 
aitii  AJj.  Aimtb<aai!wi,Or.  itet.x.a37.:  ar.OU 
liaiuot),  an  ancient  town  on  the  S.  coast  i£  Oy- 
pms,  celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Aphndite  — 
who  was  hence  called  AmaihtMtia  — and  of  AdtMUB. 
(Scylai,  p.  41;  Stiab.  p.  683;  Pana.  ii.  41. 
§  2;  SUpb.  B.  I.  v.;  Tac.  Aim.  iii.  63;  CatnU. 
Iviii.  51 ;  Or.  Am.  iii.  15.  15.)  It  was  originally 
a  settlenioit  of  the  Pboenicuuu,  and  was  pro- 
bahly  the  mot  ancient  of  the  PhoMiidan  colade* 
in  the  island.  Stephanns  calls  Amathns  the  moM 
sndent  city  in  the  island,  and  Scylai  describes  ita 
inhaUlants  as  autochthones.  Ita  mme  ia  (f  Phoe- 
nician origin,  for  we  find  a  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Psleetliie.  (See  below.)  Atnalbos  appean  la 
hare  pneerred  ita  Oriental  customs  sod  cbaiaetar, 
Img  after  the  other  Phoenicun  dtiee  in  Cypnu  bad 
become  hellenised.  Hen  the  Tyrian  god  Uetkart 
whom  the  Gneks  identified  with  Heracles,  was  wir. 
shipped  under  his  Tyrian  name.  (Heaych.  i.  a. 
MiXAXa,  -rir  'HpaiXJa,  'A/ute^uii.)  The  Phoe- 
nician priesthood  of  the  Cinyiadae  appears  to  has* 
long  ccDtiimed  to  eieiciae  its  antbori^  at  Amathns. 
Hence  we  firtd  that  Amathna,  as  an  Oriental  town^ 
remainsd  firm  to  the  Perrians  m  tfas  tims  of  D>- 
rios  I.,  (ildle  all  the  other  (owns  in  Cyfnu  n- 
tolted.  (Herod,  v.  104,  seq.)  Tlie  tenibxy  of 
Amathtu  was  celebratod  for  ica  wheat  (Hi^nax, 
ap.  SDab.  p.  340),  and  also  fcr  ita  minenl  pB«- 
ducticne  (JaaimdaM  Amalhimla  mittatti,  Or.  Mm. 
X.  330,  ccsnp.  531.) 

Amatfana  uppetit  to  haie  cttisisted  of  two  diatinet 
jwrts :  one  npon  tbe  coaat,  where  Old  Limatoi  am 
atanda,  and  the  other  npon  a  hill  inland,  aboot  If 
mile  from  OU  Limaiol.Ml  1  he  Tillage  of  ^;us  TV 
olowu,  where  Hammer  diacumred  the  raina  of  the 
temple  of  Apbrodite.  (Haamwr,  i!(HS,p.  ISB;  En- 
gel,  Ksproi.  vol.  L  p.  109,  seq.;  Horws,  Dit  no- 
•mier.  lol.  ii.  pi.  ii.  pp.  S31,  340,  seq.) 

A'HATHUS  CA/iaA>i;i  or  ri  'AfuM),  a  stnngly 
fortified  dty  on  the  east  rf  the  Jordsn,  in  Looar 
Persia,  31  Bonan  miles  aonth  of  Fella.  (BnstUi 
Oaomrul.)  It  was  daaUnyed  by  Alexander  Jaanaeu 
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(JoKph.  Am.  ziiL  13.  §  3),  and  after  ita  rMtoratlon 
was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  the  Saohedxim 
eat:  the  others  were  Jerasakm,  Jericho,  Qadam 
and  Sepphoris  (lb.  jut.  10).  Bnrkhardt  passed 
"  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  ci^  standing  on  the  de- 
rUTitjr  at  the  momitain"  called  AmatOf  near  the 
Jordan,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Zerha 
(Jabbuk).  He  was  told  "  that  several  colnmns 
remain  atanding,  and  also  some  hffge  boikiings." 
(Timvels,  pu  346.)  [G.  W.J 

AMA'ZONES  CAA'oC^v'ef),  a  mythical  race  of 
warGke  ftmaileSf  of  idtom  an  account  is  given  in  the 
Dictionanf  qf  Biography  and  MytJwhgg, 

AMBARRI,  a  Gallic  people,  whom  Caesar  ( B.  0. 
i.  11)  calls  close  alli^  and  kinsmen  of  the  Aedm. 
If  the  reading  *'  Aodni  Ambarri "  in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  is  correct,  the  Ambarri  were  Aedul.  They 
are  not  mentioned  among  the  *'  oUentes  "  of  the 
AedoL  {B,  G,  vii.  75.)  They  occupied  a  tract  in 
the  vaDej  of  the  Rhone,  probably  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  SaSne  and  the  Rhone;  and  their  ndgh- 
boara  on  the  £.  were  the  Allobroges.  They  are 
meotioDed  by  Livy  (v.  34)  with  the  Aedm  antong 
thoee  Galli  who  were  said  to  have  crossed  tlie  Alps 
into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Tarqmnins  Prisons.  [G.L.] 

AHBIA'NI,  a  Belgic  people,  who  were  said  to  be 
able  to  master  10,000  armed  men  in  b.  c.  57,  the 
year  of  Caesar's  Belgic  campaign.  They  submitted 
to  Caesar.  (A  G.  ii.  4,  15.)  Their  country  ky  in 
the  valley  of  the  Samara  (5ofnm«);  and  thdr  chief 
town  Samarubriva,  afterwards  called  Anibiani  and 
Civitas  Ambiuiensium,  is  suppoeed  to  be  represented 
by  Amien$.  They  were  among  the  people  who  took 
part  in  the  great  insurrection  agunst  the  Romans, 
which  is  described  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Gallic 
war.    (JB.  O.  vii.  75.)  [G.L.] 

AMBIATI'NUS  VICUS,  or  AMBITARINUS,  as 
the  true  reading  is  said  to  be  (Sueton.  CdUg,  8),  a 
pboe  in  the  coontiy  of  the  Treviri  above  Confluentes 
(CoUenCs),  where  the  emperer  Caligula  was  bom. 
Its  precise  position  cannot  be  ascertained.     [G.  L.] 

AMBIBABI,  one  of  the  people  or  states  of  Ar- 
noriea.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  75.)  Their  position  does 
not  appear  to  be  determined.  [O.  L.] 

AMBILIATI,  a  people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  vL  9)  with  the  Nannetee,  Morini,  and  othera; 
bat  nothing  can  be  inferred  firam  this  passage  as  to 
their  precise  position.  Some  of  the  best  MSS.  have 
in  this  pecsage  the  reading  "  Ambiauos  "  instead  of 
•'AmbUiatoo."  [G.L.] 

AMBISONTES  or  BISONTES,  one  of  the  many 
otherwise  nnknown  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Noricom, 
•boat  the  sources  of  the  riven  Ivarus  and  Anisus, 
in  the  neif^hbooihood  of  the  modem  d^  of  Salz- 
baxg.     (Plin.  iiL  24;  Ptol.  ii.  13.  §  3.)       [L.  &] 

AMBIVA'RETI,  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G, 
vii.  75)  as  "  clientes"  of  the  Aedui;  and  they  are 
mentioned  again  (vii.  90).  As  dependents  (rf  the 
Aedui,  they  most  have  lived  somewhere  near  them, 
bat  there  is  no  evidence  for  their  exact  position. 
The  Amfaivareta  mentioned  by  Caesar  {B,  G.  iv.  9) 
wen  a  people  near  the  Moea  (Jlfoos).  As  the  two 
names  are  evidently  the  same,  it  b  probable  that 
there  ia  some  error  in  one  of  the  names;  for  these 
people  on  the  Mosa  oonld  hardly  be  clientes  of  the 
AeduL  As  to  the  varioos  readings  in  the  passage 
(i7.&.xT.9),8eeSchndder  8  edition  of  Caesar.  [G.L.] 

A1IBLADA  Cf^^^'^'  ^^'  'Afi«Aa5cvt),  a 
city  of  Pisidia,  winch  Strabo  (p.  570)  places  near 
the  booadaries  of  Phrygia  and  Caria.  It  produced 
that  was  nsed  for  medicinal  parposce.    There 
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are  copper  cdns  of  Amblsila  of  the  period  of  thn 
Antonini  and  their  successors,  with  the  epigraph 
Afif AoSewr.     The  site  is  miknown.         [G.  L.] 

AMBRA'CIA  (^AfirpoKia,  Thuc;  'Afiipanla, 
Xen.  and  later  writers :  Eth,  'Auirpairu^r,  Herod, 
viii.  45,  Thuc.  ii.  80;  Ionic  'A^irpaKi^n^f,  Herod, 
iz.  28;  'AfA€paKU&TriSy  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7.  §  18,  et 
alii;  'AfiCfMucit^y,  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1228;  A/itfpji. 
Kiof,  *Afi€paKtifoSf  Steph.  B.  s.  v. :  Ambradensis, 
Liy.  xxzviii.  43;  Ambraciota,  Cic.  7\mc.  i.  34: 
Arta)j  an  important  city  to  the  north  of  the  Am- 
biaciot  gulf,  which  derived  its  name  from  tiiis  place. 
It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Anchthus  or  Arethon,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia 
from  the  gulf,  according  to  ancient  authorities,  or  7 
English  miles,  according  to  a  modem  traveller.  It 
stood  on  the  western  side  of  a  ragged  hill  called 
Perranihes,  and  the  acropolis  occupied  one  of  the 
summits  of  this  hill  towards  the  east.  It  was  rather 
man  than  three  miles  in  cireumference,  and,  in  ad- 
dition  to  its  strong  walls,  it  was  well  protected  by 
the  river  and  the  heights  which  surrounded  it.  It 
is  generally  described  as  a  town  of  Epirus,  of  which 
it  was  the  capital  under  Pyrrhus  and  the  subsequent 
monarchs;  but  in  earlier  times  it  was  an  independent 
state,  with  a  considerable  territory,  which  extended 
along  the  coast  for  120  stadia.  How  far  the  terri- 
toiy  extended  northward  we  are  not  informed;  but 
that  portion  of  it  between  the  city  itself  and  the 
coast  was  an  extremely  fertile  plain,  traversed  by 
the  Arachthus,  and  producing  excellent  com  in 
abundance.  Ambracia  is  called  by  Dicaearchus  and 
Seylax  the  first  town  in  Hellas  proper.  (Strab.  p. 
325;  Dicaearch.  31,  p.  460,  ed.  Fuhr;  Scyl.  p.  12; 
Polyb.  xxii.  9 ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  4.) 

According  to  tradition,  Ambracia  was  originally  a 
Thesprotian  town,  founded  by  Ambrax,  son  of  Thes- 
protus,  or  by  Ambracia,  daughter  of  Angeas;  but  it 
was  made  a  Greek  city  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians, 
who  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Cypselus,  about  b.  c. 
635.  The  colony  is  said  to  have  been  led  by  Gor- 
gns  (also  called  Torgus  or  Tolgus),  the  son  or 
brother  of  Cypselus.  Gorgus  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  his  son  Periander,  who  was  deposed  by 
the  people,  probably  af^er  the  death  of  the  Corinthian 
tyrant  of  the  same  name.  (Strab.  pp.  325,  452 ; 
Scymn.  454;  Anton.  Lib.  4;  Aristot.  Pol  v.  3.  §  6, 
T.  8.  §  9;  Ael.  V,  H.  xii.  35;  Diog.  La^  i.  98.) 
Ambncia  soon  became  a  flourishing  dty,  and  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  the 
Ambradot  gulf.  It  contributed  seven  ships  to  the 
Greek  navy  in  the  war  against  Xerxes,  b.  c.  480, 
and  twenty-seven  to  the  Corinthians  in  their  war 
against  Coircyra,  b.  c.  432.  (Herod,  viii  45;  Thuc. 
i.  46.)  The  Ambradots,  as  colonists  and  allies  of 
Corinth,  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian  cause  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  about  this  time  that  they 
reached  the  maximum  of  their  power.  They  had 
extended  their  dominions  over  the  whole  of  Amphi- 
lochia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  important 
town  of  Argos  in  this  district,  fix>m  which  they  had 
driven  out  the  original  mhabitants.  The  expelled 
AmphUochians,  supported  by  the  Acamanians,applied 
for  aid  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordmgly  sent 
a  force  under  Phormion,  who  took  Argos,  sold  the 
Amlmidots  as  slaves,  and  restored  the  town  to  iLe 
Ami^lochians  and  Acamanians,  b.  c.  432.  Aitxious 
to  recover  the  lost  town,  the  Ambraciots,  two  yeare 
afterwards  (430),  marched  against  Argos,  but  were 
unable  to  take  it,  and  retired  after  laying  waste  ita 
territory.    Kot  <tisbeartened  by  this  rrrpnlse,  tiiegf 
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ooDoerted  a  plui  in  the  following  year  (429),  with 
the  Pelopoonesiiuifl,  for  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Acamania.  Tbej  had  extensive  relations  with  the 
Chaonians  and  other  tribes  in  the  interior  d  Epirus, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  collect  a  formidable  armj 
of  £pin>tS|  with  which  thej  joined  the  Lacedae- 
monian c(Hnniander,  Cnemos.  The  united  forces 
advanced  into  Acamania  as  far  as  Stratos,  bat  onder 
the  walls  of  this  citj  the  Epirots  were  defeated  by 
the  Acamanians,  and  the  expedition  came  to  an  end. 
Notwithstanding  this  sec<»id  misfortune,  the  Am- 
braciots  marched  against  Argos  again  in  B.  c.  426. 
The  histoiy  of  this  expedition,  and  of  their  two 
terrible  defioats  by  Demosthenes  and  the  Acanianians, 
is  related  elsewhere.  [Aroos  Amphilochicum.] 
It  appears  tiiat  nearly  the  whole  adult  militaiy  po- 
pnli^on  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  Thucydides 
considers  their  calamity  to  have  been  the  greatest 
that  befel  any  Grecian  city  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war.  Demosthenes  was  anxious  to  march 
straightway  against  Ambracia,  which  would  have 
surrendered  without  a  blow;  but  the  Acamanians 
refused  to  undertake  the  enterprize,  fearing  that  the 
Athenians  at  Ambracia  would  be  mon  troublesome 
neighbours  to  them  than  the  Ambraciots.  The 
Acamanians  and  Amphilochians  now  concluded  a 
peace  and  alliance  with  the  Ambradots  for  100 
years.  Ambracia  had  become  so  helpless  that  the 
Corinthians  shortly  afterwards  sent  300  hoplites  to 
the  city  for  its  defence.  (Thuc.  iL  68,  80,  iiL  105 
—114.) 

The  severe  blow  which  Ambracia  had  received 
prevented  it  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  It  sent,  however,  some  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse,  when  besieged  by  the 
Athenians.  (Thuc.  vii.  58.)  Ambrada  was  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  Philip  XL,  king  of  MaMdonia. 
On  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c.  336) 
it  expelled  the  Kaoedonian  garrison,  but  soon  after- 
wards submitted  to  Alexander,  (Diod.  xvii.  3,  4.) 
At  a  later  time  it  became  subject  to  Pyrrhus,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  his  usual 
place  of  residence,  and  who  also  adorned  it  with 
numerous  works  of  art.  (Pol.  xxii.  13;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
9 ;  Strab.  p.  325.)  Pyrrhus  built  here  a  strongly 
fortified  palace,  which  was  called  after  him  F^r- 
rhSum  (n^fi/^ioy).  (Pol.  xxii.  10;  Liv.  xxxviii.  5.) 
Ambrada  afterwuds  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  the  possession  of  this  powerful  dty  was 
one  of  the  chidf  sources  cf  the  Aetolian  power  in 
this  part  oi  Greece.  When  the  Romans  dedared 
war  against  the  Aetolians,  Ambrada  was  besieged 
by  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  b.c.  189. 
"Hiis  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient 
war&re  for  the  braveiy  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  town.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  the  Aetolians 
conduded  a  peace  with  Fulvius,  whereupon  Am- 
brada opened  its  gates  to  the  besiegers.  The  consul, 
however,  stripped  it  of  its  valuable  works  of  art, 
and  removed  them  to  Rome.  (Pol.  xxii.  9 — 13; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  3 — 9.)  From  this  time  Ambracia  ra- 
pidly declined,  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  Augus- 
tus, who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  which 
he  founded  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at 
Actium.    (Strab.  p.  325;  Pans.  v.  23.  §  3.) 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Arta  is  the 
site  of  Ambracia,  the  position  of  which  was  for  a 
long  time  a  subject  of  dispute.  Tbo  remains  of  the 
waUs  of  Ambrada  confirm  the  statements  of  the 
andent  writers  respecting  the  strength  of  its  fbrtifi- 
The  walls  were  built  of  inunieiiae  quadran- 
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golar  blocki  of  stone.  Ueut  Wolfe  meamrad 
18  ft  bj  5.  The  foundations  of  the  acropolia  maj 
still  be  traced,  but  there  are  no  other  remaina  «f 
Hellenic  date.  The  general  form  of  the  dty  \s  givw 
in  the  fi>llowing  plan  taken  from  Leake. 


nJLK  OF  AMBRACIA. 

1.  The  AeropoHs. 

2.  Mt  Perranthes. 

3.  Bridge  over  the  Arachthns. 

[The  dotted  line  shows  tiie  andent  walls,  where 
the  foundations  only  remain.  The  entire  line,  where 
the  remains  are  more  considerable.] 

How  long  Ambracia  continued  deserted  after  the 
removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  we  do  not  know; 
but  it  was  re-occupied  under  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  became  again  a  place  of  importance.  Its  modem 
name  of  Arta  is  evidently  a  cormption  of  the  river 
Arachthns,  upon  which  it  stood;  and  we  find  this 
name  in  the  Byxantine  writers  as  early  as  the 
deventh  century.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Arta 
was  reck(Hied  the  chief  town  in  Acamania,  whence 
it  was  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  Acamamia 
simply.  Cyriacus  calls  it  sometimes  Areehthea 
Acamaaa,  (Bockh,  Corpus  Inter.  Na  1797.) 
It  is  still  the  prindpd  town  in  this  part  of  Greece, 
and,  like  the  ancient  dty,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
ndghbouring  gulf.  The  population  of  Arta  was 
reckoned  to  he  about  7000  in  the  year  1830. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  206,  seq. ;  Wolfe, 
Journal  of  Gtograpkioal  SoeUty^  vol.  ill  p.  82,  seq.) 

There  were  three  other  places  in  the  territoy  of 
Ambrada  mentioned  by  andent  writers:  1.  Am* 
bracus.    2.  The  port  of  Ambrada.    3.  Cnneia. 

Ambracus  ("A/I^paicos)  is  described  by  Polybius 
as  a  place  well  fortified  by  ramparts  and  ontworics, 
and  as  surrounded  by  marshes,  through  which  there 
was  only  one  narrow  causeway  leading  to  the  phce. 
It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Maw^donia,  in  b.o. 
219,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  attack  upon  Ambrada. 
(Pol.  iv.  61,  63.)  Scykx  probably  alludes  to  this 
pbce,  when  he  says  (p.  12)  that  Ambrada  had  a 
fortress  near  its  harbour;  for  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  old  mouth  of  the  river  Arachthns  (Jrfo) 
some  ruins  have  been  dlsoovoed,  whose  tcmographical 
situation  accords  with  the  description  or  PolyMns. 
They  are  situated  on  a  swampy  island,  in  a  marshy 
lake  near  the  sea.  They  indoeed  an  area  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  appeared  to  b« 
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OMfdj  a  miliUiy  post,  which  waa  mil  that  the  iwampy 
Dfltnn  of  the  grotind  would  aduiit  of.  (Wolfe,  Ibtd. 
p.  84.)  This  fbrtreiis  oonuiiaiided  the  harbour, 
which  is  deecribed  by  Scylaz  and  Dicaearchos  (//. 
ec)  as  a  JcAcurr^f  ^*f-'h''i  <^  *  P^^  ^^h  a  narrow 
catnooe,  which  might  be  shot  with  a  chain.  The 
haibour  most  have  been  an  artificial  one;  for  the 
present  month  of  the  Arta  is  so  obstructed  by  swamps 
and  sbosls  as  scarcely  to  be  accessible  eren  to  boats. 
In  ancient  times  its  navigation  was  also  esteemed 
dangeroos,  whence  Lucan  (v.  651)  speaks  of  "  one 
ma]^;]ios  Ambradae  portns." 

Grsneia  (Kfidrcia)  was  a  small  village  situated 
on  a  moontain  of  the  same  name,  which  Leake  sup- 
poses to  have  been  the  high  mountain  now  called 
KeBferini,  which  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  jlrta,  immediately  opposite  to  the  town. 

Between  the  territory  of  Ambracia  and  Amphi- 
lochia,  IXcacarchos  (45)  mentions  a  people  called 
Oreitae  (^Opcrroi),  who  ^pear  to  hare  been  iri- 
habitants  of  the  mountains  named  Mahinoro,  be- 
ginning at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf. 
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OOUI  OF  AMBRACIA. 

AMBBA'CIUS  SINUS  (4  *Afiwpaicuch9  icdfiwos, 
Thnc  L  55;  4  'Afigpeucutbf  a^Awos,  PoL  iv.  63, 
Stnb.  p.  325,  et  al.;  j^  ddkeurira  4f  *AfmpaKUt1if 
Dion  Caas^  I.  12 :  Sinns  Ambracius,  Liv.  xxxviii. 
4;  MeL  iL  3:  (htlfofArta\  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 
•ca,  lying  between  Epirus  and  Acamania,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Ambrada.  Polybius  (/.  e.)  da^ 
saibeB  ths  hay  as  300  stadia  in  length,  and  100 
stadia  mbveadth:  SCxabo  (^  c.)  gives  300  stadia  as 
its  drcnmiiBrence,  which  is  absurdly  too  small.  Its 
real  kngth  is  25  miles,  and  its  breadth  10.  The 
entrance  of  the  gnU^  one  side  of  which  was  formed 
by  the  pranontoiy  of  Actium,  is  described  under 
AcnVM.  In  coDsequence  of  the  victory  which 
Augustas  gained  over  Antony  at  the  entrance  to 
this  gnlf^  Statins  (Sifo.  iL  2.  8)  gives  the  name  of 
Aw»braeia6fr<mdeM  to  the  crowns  of  laurel  bestowed 
upon  the  victors  in  the  Actian  games.  The  Am- 
bracins  Sinus  is  also  firequently  mentioned  in  Greek 
histoty.  On  it  were  the  towns  of  Argos  Amphi- 
Inrhtram,  and  Anactorium,  and  the  sea-port  of  Am- 
brada. The  rivers  Chandra  and  Anchthns  flowed 
into  it  from  the  N.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  ez^Ient  fish,  and  particularly  for  a  spedes 
c&Ued  KArpos.  (Ath.  iii.  p.  92,  d.,  vii.  ppi  305,  e., 
3 1 1 ,  a.,  326,  d.)  The  modem  gulf  still  maintams  its 
character  in  this  respect.  The  red  and  grey  mullet 
are  most  abondant,  iod  there  are  also  plen^  of  soles 
and  eels.  (y9o\h,Ot9ervaikmt<mth€Gfti/ofArta, 
in  Jammal  of  Gtograpkieal  Society^  voL  iii) 

AMBRY'SUS  or  AMPHRY'SUS  ("AM^piMrof, 
StFsh.;  *A/^pmceos,  Pans.;  *A/«^pMrot,  Steph.  B. 
S.9.:  Eth.  'Aft£piC(rtoSj  'AftSpvctiSf  and  in  Inscr. 
'Afiepmatrf^S'.  Dhktomol),  a  town  of  Phods,  was 
situated  60  stadia  finom  Stiris,  NE.  of  Anticym,  at 
the  sonthem  fxit  of  Mt.  Girphis  (not  at  the  foot  of 
PamMBOs,  as  Panaanias  states),  and  in  a  fertile 
vaDey,  producing  abundance  of  wine  and  the  ooociis, 
or  keraies-beny,  used  to  dye  scarlet.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  but  was  rebuilt 


and  fortified  by  the  Thebana  with  a  double  wall,  in 
their  war  against  Philip.  Its  fortifications  were 
OMisidered  by  Pausanias  the  strongest  in  Greece, 
next  to  those  of  Messene.  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  2,  z.  36. 
§  I,  seq.,  iv.  31.  §  5;  Stnb.  p.  423.)  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war,  b.  c.  198. 
(Liv.  xzxii.  18.)  The  site  of  Ambrysus  is  fixed 
at  the  modem  village  of  Dhutomo^  by  an  inscription 
which  Chandler  found  at  the  latter  place.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  dty  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able. (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  196, 
seq. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greecet  vol.  ii.  p.  535,  seq.) 

AMENAIUIS  ('AMcVayos,  Strab.:  'AftcMu^^r, 
Steph.  Bya.  where  the  MSS.  have  'A/i«Aiay^T:  'A^^. 
muy  Pind.:  Amenana  flumina,  Ovid.  F<ut.  iv. 
467),  a  small  river  of  Sicily  which  flows  through 
the  city  of  Catania,  now  called  the  GiudieeUo. 
It  is  noticed  by  Stnbo  (p.  240)  as  remark- 
able for  the  vidssitudes  to  which  it  was  subject, 
its  waters  sometimes  failing  altogether  for  years, 
and  then  flowing  agun  in  abundance.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  remarked  by  Ovid  {Met,  zv.  279),  aitd 
is  still  observed  with  refund  to  the  Giudictllo.  It 
b  probably  connected  with  internal  changes  of  Etna, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  rises.  (Fazell.  iii.  1.  p.  138; 
Cluver.  SiciL  p.  120;  D*Orville,  SUmUi,  p.  218.) 
IHndar  speaks  of  the  newly  founded  dty  of  Aetna 
(the  name  given  by  Hieron  to  Catana)  as  situated 
by  the  waten  of  the  Amenas,  but  the  correctness  of 
the  form  Amenanos,  preserved  by  Stnbo,  is  attested 
by  coins  of  Catana,  which  bear  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  the  river  deity,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
youthful  male  head  with  horns  on  the  forehead,  and 
the  name  at  full  length  AMENAN02.  (CastelL 
SkU,  Ntmitm,  pi.  20,  fig.  8.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

AMETUA.     [Cabika.] 

AME'RLA  CAM«p^a,  Strab.  PtoL  Plut.  Mar,  17; 
'Afi^^tor,  Steph.  B. :  Eth,  Amerinus :  Amelia^  one  of 
the  most  andent  and  important  dties  of  Umbria, 
situated  about  15  m.  S.  of  Tuder,  and  7  W.  of 
Naraia,  on  a  hill  between  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and 
that  of  the  Nar,  a  few  miles  above  thdr  junction. 

SStnb.  p.  227;  PUn.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
I  54;  Festus,  «.  v.)  According  to  Cato  (jap.  Plin. 
/.  c.)  it  was  founded  964  years  before  the  war  with 
Perseus,  or  1 135  B.  c. :  and  although  this  date  can- 
not be  regarded  as  historical,  it  may  be  received  as 
evidence  of  a  belief  in  its  remote  antiquity.  The 
still  extant  remains  of  its  andent  walls,  constructed 
in  the  polygonal  style,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place 
of  strength  in  early  times :  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
its  name  is  not  once  mentioned  during  the  wan  of 
Rome  with  the  Umbrians,  nor  does  it  occur  in  history 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  the  great 
vntor,  in  his  deface  of  Sex.  Rosdus,  whowas  anatlve 
of  Ameria,  repeatedly  mentions  it  in  a  manner  which 
proves  that  it  must  then  have  been  a  flourishing 
munidpal  town:  its  territory  extended  to  the  Tiber, 
and  was  fertile  in  osiera  and  fruit  trees.  (Cic.  pro 
Sex, Rote.  7,  9,  &c;  Virg.  Georg,  L  265;  C/olnm.  iv. 
30,  V.  10  )  Its  lands  were  pertioned  out  by  Augustus 
among  his  veterans ;  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank 
of  a  colony,  as  we  find  it  both  in  Pliny  and  inscrip- 
tions of  later  date  s^led  only  a  municipium.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  224;  Zumpt.  de  Colon,  p.  356;  Inscr.  ap. 
Grat.  p.  485. 5, 1 101 . 2, 1 104.)  The  modem  town 
of  Amelia  retains  the  andent  site  as  well  as  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  andent  walls:  it  is  now  a 
small  place  with  only  about  2000  inhabitants,  though 
still  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

The  Tabula  Pcutingeriana  gives  a  line  of  road 
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which  jivuches  ofi  from  the  Via  Clodia  at  Baccanas 
{Baecanoi)  and  leads  throogh  Ncpe  and  Falerii  to 
Ameria  and  thenoe  to  Tader:  this  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Via  Amerina  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  3306).  The  dis- 
tanceSf  as  given  in  the  Table,  make  Ameria  distant 
57  M.  P.  from  Rome  bj  this  route,  which  agrees 
rery  closelj  with  a  casual  statement  of  Cicero  (pro 
Sex,  Rote.  7.  §  18)  that  it  was  56  miles  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  Caatellnm  Amerinun  placed 
by  the  Table  at  9  M.  P.  from  Ameria  on  the  road  to 
Falerii  is  otherwise  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AMERrOLA,  a  city  of  ancient  Latium,  mentioned 
by  Livy  among  those  reduced  by  fwce  of  arms  by 
the  elder  Tarquin  (i.  38).  It  is  here  enumerated 
among  the  *'  Prisd  Latini,"  and  doubtless  at  this 
period  was  one  of  the  thirty  dtiee  of  the  league:  but 
its  name  is  not  found  in  the  later  list  given  by 
Dionysins  (v.  61),  nor  does  it  again  occur  in  histoiy ; 
and  it  is  only  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among 
the  extinct  cities  of  Latium.  From  the  names  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  Livy  we  may  probably  infer 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Conucuhm  Hills:  and  it  has  been  oonjectured  by 
Gell  and  Nibby  that  some  nuns  still  visible  on  the 
northemmofit  of  the  three  hills,  about  a  mile  north 
of  Mte  S.  Anffdoy  may  be  those  of  Ameriola.  They 
consist  of  some  remnants  of  walls,  of  irregular  poly- 
gonal oonstruction,  running  round  a  defensible 
eminence,  and  indicating  the  site  of  a  small  town. 
But  the  distance  from  Mte  S.  Angelo  (on  the  summit 
of  which  there  was  certainly  an  ancient  city,  whether 
Comiculum  or  Medallia)  is  however  so  small  as  to 
render  it  improbable  thiU;  another  independent  town 
should  have  existed  so  close  to  it.  (Gell,  Top.  of 
Borne,  p.  52 ;  Nibby,  Dintorm  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  138 ; 
Abeken,  Mittel-ItaUm,  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AME'SELUM  (r^  'A/iV«Aoy)  a  town  of  Sicily, 
mentionedonly  by  I)iodorus(xzii.  ExcHoesch.p.499), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  between 
Centuripi  and  Agyrium,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength.  It  was  taken,  in  b.  c.  269,  by  Hieran  king 
of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  dty  and  fortress, 
and  divided  its  territory  between  its  two  ndghbours 
the  Centuripini  and  Agyiians.  Its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AME'STRATUS  CAfi^orparor,  Steph.  B.:  Etk. 
Amestratinus:  Jfisfretta),  a  city  of  ^cfly,  noticed 
only  by  Cicero  and  Steph.  B.  From  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  the  former,  that  Verres  compelled  the 
inhabitants  of  Calacte  to  deliver  their  tithes  of  com 
at  Amestratns  instead  of  at  Calacte  itself,  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  not  very  far  fiton  that  city:  and  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  resemblance  of  the  name, 
enables  us  to  fix  its  site  at  MittrettOj  now  a  con- 
siderable town,  situated  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  from 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  near  Slo.  Stefano^  and  10  from 
Caronia  (Calacte).  According  to  Fazello,  consider- 
able remains  of  antiquity  were  still  visible  there  in 
his  time ;  but  the  place  is  not  described  by  any  recent 
traveller.  We  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  a  small 
and  poor  town,  though  enjoying  municipal  privi- 
leges. (Cic  m  Verr.  iii.  39, 43,  74 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Fazell.  de  Reb.  SictU.  x.  p.  415;  Cluver.  SieiL 
p.  383.) 

It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Aroastra  of 
Silius  Italicus  (xiv.  267),  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  identifying  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Cluverius 
and  most  subsequent  geographers)  with  the  Mytis- 
tratus  of  Polybius  and  Ptiny:  both  names  being 
perfectly    well    authenticated.      [MrruTitATUB.] 
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That  of  Amestiutus,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  of 
Cicero  and  Stephanus,  is  folly  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  its  coins,  which  have  the  name  at  fall 
AMH^TPATINHN.     (CasteU.  SiciL   Vet.  JVmn. 
pi.  15;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  197.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'MIDA  Chfuha:  Eth.  'A/K<8i;v($f,  Amidensti: 
Diyar-Bekr).  The  modem  town  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  walls  are  lofty  and  sub- 
stantial, and  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  andent 
edifices.  As  the  place  is  wdl  adapted  for  a  com- 
mercial city,  it  is  probable  that  Amida,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  Diyar-BehTf  was  a  town  ti 
considerable  antiquity.  It  was  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened by  Constantius,  in  whose  reign  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Sapor,  ▲.  d.  359. 
The  historian  Ammianus  Marcelfinus,  who  took  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  town,  has  given  us  a  minute 
account  of  the  siege.  (Amm.  Marc.  xix.  1,  seq.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  Peraian  king  Cabades  in  tlM 
reign  of  Anastasius,  A.  D.  502  (Prooqp.  B.  Ptm. 
L  7,  seq.);  but  it  soon  passed  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  since  we  read  that  Justinian  re- 
paired its  walls  and  fortifications.  (Procop.  dit 
Aedi^f.  ill.  1.)  Ammianus  and  Procopius  consider 
it  a  dtjr  of  Mesopotamia,  but  it  may  Iw  more  properly 
viewed  as  belonging  to  Armenia  Major.     [G.  L.] 

AMILUS  f  AfuAos:  Eth,  *AfJu\ios)^  a  viUage  of 
Arcadia  in  the  territory  of  Ordnnnenus,  and  on  the 
road  from  the  latter  to  Stymphalus.  (Pans.  viiL  14. 
§5;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.) 

AMrSIA,  a  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Amisia  (Enui),  in  Germany.  (Tadt.  Ann,  ii.  8.) 
This  place,  which  is  not  mentiaMd  by  any  other  an- 
cient author,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  town  of 
*Afid(rtM  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11),  and  the'^Afuairo 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  as  a  town  oft 
Germany.  (C(nnp.  Ledebur,  Land  u,  Volk  der 
Bructerer,  p.  180,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

AMI'SIA  or  AMI'SIUS  (' A/iionot  or  'Afuur/a,  the 
Emi)f  a  river  in  northem  Germany,  rising  in  the 
hills  of  the  Weser,  and  emptying  itself  into  £he  Ger- 
man Ocean  near  the  town  of  JE^m^o*.  The  river  was 
well  known  to,  and  navigated  by  the  Romans.  In 
B.  c.  12,  Drusus  fought  on  it  a  naval  battle  against 
the  Brocteri.  (Mela,  UL  3;  Plin.  JS.N,  iv.  14,  who 
calls  the  river  AnUnut;  Tadt.  Ann.  i.  60,  63, 
70,  il  23,  who  calls  it  Anusta;  Strab.  p.  290; 
Ptolem.  iL  1 1 ;  oomp.  Ledebur,  Land  n.  Volk  dm 
Bructerer,  p.  180.)  [L.  S.] 

A'MISUS  {*KfJMr6s:  Eth.  '^itu<niv6s,^h4»UrMs^ 
Amisenus :  Etki  Samawn),  a  dty  of  Pontus  in  Asib 
Minor,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  hay  called 
Amisenus,  about  900  stadia  from  Sinope  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  547).  The  ruins  of  Amisus  are  «t  a 
promontoiy  about  a  mik  and  a  half  XMW.  of  the 
modem  town.  On  the  east  side  of  the  promontory 
was  the  old  port,  part  of  which  is  now  filled  npL 
The  pier  whidi  defended  the  andent  harbour  may 
stiU  be  traced  for  about  300  yards,  but  it  is  chie^ 
under  water:  it  consists  of  very  large  Uocka  ii 
stone.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  the  acropo- 
lis stood  there  are  many  remains  of  walls  of  mUUe 
and  mortar,  and  the  ground  is  strewed  with  itng^ 
ments  of  Roman  tiles  and  pottery.  On  the  sontli 
end  of  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  ths 
harbour  there  are  traces  of  the  real  Hellenic  walla. 
(Hamilton,  iZesearcAet  m^lsta A/mot,  voLL  p. 290.) 

The  origin  of  Amisus  appears  to  be  unoertsin. 
Hecataeus  (Strab.  p.  553)  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Enete  of  Homer  (//.  iL  852).  Theopompns,  qwited 
by  Strabo,  says  that  it  was  first  fmuMied  bjr  ths 
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Ifiltttans;  then  settled  by  a  Cappadocuui  Ung;  and 
thirdlj,  \f  AtheDocIes  and  euoie  Athenians,  who 
changed  ita  name  to  Peiraeeas.  But  S^fnuras  of 
Chka  (/v.  T.  101)  calls  it  a  ookmj  of  Phocaea,  and 
of  prior  date  to  Heradeia,  which  was  probably 
founded  about  b.  c.  559.  Baonl-Bochette  condndes, 
bat  there  aeems  no  reason  for  his  oondnsion,  that 
this  settkment  by  Phocaaa  was  posterior  to  the  ^- 
lesian  settlement.  (^Hittoin  des  CoUmm  Grtequety 
ToL  iii.  p.  334.)  Howerer  this  may  be,  Amisns 
became  liw  most  flooiishtng  Greek  settlement  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Eozine  after  Sinope.  The  time 
wiien  the  Athenian  settlement  was  made  is  nnoertain. 
condodea  that,  because  Amisns  is  not 
by  Herodotns  or  Xenopbon,  the  date  of 
the  Athenian  settlement  is  posterior  to  the  time  of 
tbe  Anabasu  ;  a  oonclosion  which  is  by  no  means 
neeessaiy.  Plutarch  {Luadl.  19)  says  that  it  was 
settled  by  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  their  great- 
est power,  and  whan  they  were  masters  of  tbe  sea. 
Tbe  place  lost  the  name  of  Pdrseeus,  and  became 
a  ridi  txading  town  under  the  kings  of  J*ontus. 
Mithri^^^ff  Enpator  made  Amisns  his  residence 
altematdy  with  Sinope,  and  he  added  a  part  to  the 
town,  which  was  called  Eupatoria  ( Appian.  MUkrid. 
78X  but  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall, 
and  probably  eontsined  a  diffBrent  popnlatkn  from 
that  of  old  Amisns.  This  new  quarter  oontdned 
the  residence  of  the  king.  Tbe  strength  of  the 
place  waa  proved  by  the  resistance  which  it  made  to 
the  Soman  commander  L.  Lucullus  (b.  c.  71)  in  the 
Mithridatic  war.  (Pint  IaichXL  15,  &c.)  The 
grammarian  Tyrannio  was  one  of  those  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Lucullus  when  the  place  was  captured. 

Phamaoes,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  subeequently 
croesed  over  to  Araisus  from  Bosporos,  and  Atmsns 
again  taken  and  cruelly  dealt  with.  (Dion 
zliL  46.)  The  dicUtor  Caesar  defeated  Phar- 
in  a  battle  near  Zdeia  (Appian.  B.  C,  ii.  91), 
and  restored  the  place  to  freedom.  M.  Antonins, 
says  Stiabo,  "^  gave  it  to  kings ;"  but  it  was  again 
rescued  from  a  tyrant  Straton,  and  made  free,  after 
thebattleofActinm,  by  Augustus  Gaciiar;  and  now, 
adda  Strabo,  it  is  well  ordered.  Strabo  does  not 
state  the  name  of  tiie  king  to  whom  Antonius  gave 
Amisua.  It  has  been  assnmed  that  it  was  Po- 
femoa  L,  who  had  the  kingdom  of  Pontns  at  least  as 
early  aa  b.  c.  36.  It  does  not  appear  who  Straton 
was.  The  £sct  of  Amisns  being  a  free  dty  under 
the  empire  appears  from  the  epigraph  on  a  coin  of 
the  dty,  and  from  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to 
Trajan  (x.  93),  in  which  he  calls  it  **  Ubera  et 
foederata,**  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  its  own  laws 
by  the  fiivour  of  Trajan. 

Amisns,  in  Strabo's  time,  possessed  a  good  terri- 
toiy,  which  induded  Themiscyra,  the  diraUing-plaoe 
ef  the  Amuim\\  and  Sidene.  [G.  L. J 
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AMITEBNUH  CAfwrtpm,  Strah.;  *A^(r«pni, 
DioBys.:  Amiteminns),    a  dty  of  the  Sabines  of 


great  antiquity.  It  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  river  Atenus,  from  which,  according  to 
Varro  (L.  L.  v.  28),  it  derived  its  name,  and  at  the 
fxit  cf  the  loftiest  group  of  the  Apennines,  now 
known  as  the  Qran  Saato  d  Italia,  Its  mins  are 
still  visible  at  Sam  Ftttortno,  a  village  about  5  miles 
N.  of  AfuSa,  According  to  Cato  and  Varro  (qp. 
Dionys.  L  14,  iL  49),  thb  elevated  and  rugged 
moontain  district  was  the  original  dwdling-ph^e  of 
the  Sabines,  from  whence  they  first  began  to  turn 
their  aims  against  the  Aborigines  in  the  neighbonr- 
bood  of  Beate.  Virgil  also  mentions  Amitermim 
among  the  most  powerful  cities  of  the  Sabines:  and 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  ennmerate  it  among  the  dUca 
still  inhabited  by  that  people.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
contrary,  assigns  it  to  the  Vestini,  whose  territory  it 
must  certainly  have  adjoined.  (Viig.  Am.  vii.  710; 
SiL  Ital.  viii.  416;  Strab.  ▼.  p.  288;  Plin.  in.  12. 
s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  59.)  Livy  speaks  of  Ami* 
temum  as  captured  by  the  Bomans  in  b.  o.  293 
from  the  Sanmites  (x.  39),  but  it  seems  imposdbla 
that  the  Sabine  city  can  be  the  one  meant;  and 
either  the  name  is  corrupt,  or  there  must  have  been 
some  obscure  place  of  the  same  name  in  Samuinm. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  suffered  severely  from 
tbe  Social  and  Civil  Wars,  and  being  in  his  time 
much  decayed;  but  it  was  subsequenUy  reooknised, 
probably  in  tbe  time  of  Augnstoa  (Lib.  Cdon. 
p.  228;  Zumpt,  de  Colomi»y  p.  356.  not.)^  and  be- 
came a  place  <^  considerable  importance  under  the 
Boman  empire,  as  is  proved  by  the  existing  ruins, 
among  which  those  of  the  amphitheatro  are  the  most 
conspicaons.  These  are  situated  in  the  broad  and 
levd  valley  of  the  Atemus,  at  the  foot  o^  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  S.  ViUormo  ;  but  some 
remains  of  polygonal  inUls  are  said  to  exist  on  that 
hill,  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and 
to  the  ancient  Sabine  dty.  It  continned  to  be  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  but  its 
complete  decline  dates  frtnn  the  foundation  of  the 
neighbouring  dty  of  Aquila  by  the  emperor  Frede> 
ric  II.,  who  removed  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Ami- 
temum,  as  well  as  seversl  other  neighbouring  towns. 
(Bomanelli,  voL  iiL  p.  330;  Giustiniani,  Dm.  (rsogr. 
vol.  i  p.  230;  Craven,  Ahrmtiy  vol  L  pp  217 
— ^219.)  Numerous  inscriptions  have  beien  dis- 
covered then,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a 
fragment  of  an  andent  calendar,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  ralics  of  the  kind  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  It  has  been  repeatedly  published; 
among  others,  by  Foggini  (^FatL  Rom,  JUliqmiae, 
Bomae,  1779),  and  by  Orelli  (/iwcr.  vol.  ii  c  22> 

Amitenium  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian 
Sallost    (Hieron.  CAroB.)  [E.H.B.] 

AMMONFT  AE  CAfifuafnat.LXX.  and  Joeepli.), 
the  descendants  of  Ben-ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  bis 
incestuous  connection  irith  his  younger  daughter 
(Gen.  xix.  38).  They  exterminated  &e  Zamzum* 
mims  and  occupied  thdr  country  (i>eMt  ii  20, 21), 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  Moab  between  the  Anxm 
(Moieb)  and  the  Jabbok  (Zeriba),  the  eastern  part 
of  the  district  now  called  B^ka,  [Amosttkb]. 
Thdr  country  was  not  possessed  by  the  Isrselites 
(DeuL  ii.  19),  but  was  conterminous  with  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  (Jothwij  xiii.  25,  properly  explained  by 
Behmd,  Palaett.  p.  105.)  Their  capital  was  Babbath 
or  Babbah,  afterwards  adled  Philadbl^hia,  now 
Ammdn.  They  wera  constantly  engaged  in  con- 
federations with  other  Bedouin  tribra  against  the 
Israelites  (P§.  Ixxxiii.  6 — 8),  and  wero  subdued  by 
Jephihah  (Judges  xi.),  Saul  (1  Sam,  xl.,  ziv.  47 ^ 
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David  (2  Sam.  viii.  12,  x.  zL  1.  xli.  26,  &o.),  Je- 
hoshapliat  (2  Chron.  xz.),  Uzziah  (»6.  zzri.  8),  and 
Jotham  (xxvii.  5),  and  subsequenU^r  bj  Nebnchad- 
nezzar.  (Jerem.  zzviL  1,  &c^  Thej  renewed  their 
opposition  to  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  (A^eAem. 
iv.  3,  7,  8),  and  were  again  conquered  bj  Jndas 
Maocaiiaeua.  (1  Mace.  v.  6,  &c.)  Joatin  Martyr 
speaks  cf  a  great  multitTide  of  Ammonites  existing 
in  his  day  (^DiaL  p.  272);  but  Origen  shortly  after 
speaks  of  the  name  as  being  merged  in  the  common 
appellation  of  AraAtf  under  which  the  Idmnaeaiis 
and  the  Moabites  were  comprehended  together  with 
the  Ishmaelites  and  Joctanites.  (Orig.  in  Jobum, 
lib.  L)  [G.  W.] 

AMMONIUM.    [Oasis.] 

A'MNIAS  {"AfiMiaSf  *AfjL»*ios),  a  river  in  Pontus. 
In  the  bro«d  plain  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
generals  of  Mithridates  defeated  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Romans,  b.  c.  88. 
(Appian.  MWiridaL  c  18;  Strab.  p.  562.)  The 
plam  through  which  the  river  flowed  is  called  by 
Strsho  Domanitis.  Hamilton  {Researehea^  &c.  vol. 
L  p.  362)  identifies  the  Amnias  with  an  affluent  of 
the  Halys,  now  called  Cottambol  Chai^  and  some- 
times Giaour  Irmak.  It  appears  that  the  river  is 
also  called  Kara  Su.  [6.  L.] 

AMNrSUS  QAtunff6t),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Crete,  and  the  harbour  oi  Cnossus  in  the  time  of 
Minos,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (the  modem  Apasekmi).  It  possessed 
a  sanctuary  of  Eileithyia,  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
river,  called  'A/iruriclScs  and  'Aftyto-ffiei,  were  sacred 
to  this  goddess.  (Hom.  Od.  xix.  188 ;  Strab.  p.  476 ; 
ApolL  Rhod.  ilL  877;  Callim.  Hgnm.  in  Dion.  15; 
Steph.  B.  s.  9.) 

AMORGOS  (;Atiopy6s:  Eth.  ^Aftofn'tyos,  also 
*Afi&pytoSf*A4iopylrqi'.  Amorgo\  an  bland  of  the 
Sporades  in  the  Aegean  sea,  S£.  of  Naxos.  It  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  history*  snd  is  chiefly  celebrated 
as  the  birthplaoe  of  the  iambic  poet  Siroonides. 
(Strab.  p.  487.)  There  was  in  Amorgos  a  manu- 
factory of  a  peculiar  kind  of  linen  garments,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  island,  and  which  woe  dyed 
red.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Diomft.  526; 
Pollux,  vii.  16.)  In  dyeing  them  use  appears  to 
liave  been  made  of  a  kind  of  lichen,  which  is  stiU 
fuund  in  the  island,  and  of  which  Toumefbrt  has 
given  an  account.  The  soil  of  Amoigos  is  fertile.  It 
produces  at  present  com,  oil,  wine,  flgs,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  all  of  good  quality.  Hence  it  was  considered 
under  the  Roman  empire  one  of  the  most  fi&vourable 
places  for  banishment.  (Tac.  ^n».  iv.  30.)  Weleam 
from  Scylax  (p.  22)  that  Amoigos  contained  three 
towns,  the  names  of  which,  acoording  to  Stephanus 
(«.  V.  *Afiopy6t),  were  Minoa  (MIvomi,  MiFvto,  PtoL 
V.  2.  §  33),  the  birdiplaoe  of  Siraonides,  Aroesine 
('Apfrco-fn}),  and  Aegiale  {AlyidXri^  Bc71aA.tr,  Ptol.). 
Remains  of  all  th^e  cities  have  been  discovered,  and 
a  minute  description  of  them  is  given  by  Ross,  who 
spent  bcveral  days  upon  the  island.  They  are  all 
situated  on  the  westem  side  of  the  island  opposite 
Naxos,  Aegiale  at  the  N.,  and  Arcesine  at  the  S., 
while  Minoa  hes  more  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  and  convenient  harbour,  now  called  Ta 
Katapola,  because  it  is  kot^  t^v  v6Klv.  It  appears, 
from  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  island,  that  it 
possessed  other  demes  besides  the  above  mentioned 
:owns.  It  is  probable  that  Melania  (MeAay(a), 
which  Stephanas  in  another  passage  («.  v.  *ApKwlvii) 
mentions  as  one  of  the  three  towns  of  Amoigos  in 
nkoe  of  Aegiale,  may  bave  bee::  one  of  these  demes. 


AMFE. 

We  learn  from  severs]  inacripticos  that  Mil'^tJim 
were  settled  in  Minoa  and  Aegiale,  and  that  they 
Conned  in  the  latter  town  a  separate  oommunitv. 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  vol  ii.  No.  2264;  Roes.  /mct. 
Gr.  Ined.  voL  ii.  No.  112,  120—122.)  The  isUmd 
contains  at  present  3,500  inhabitants.  (Tonme- 
fort,  Voyage,  &c.  voL  iL  p.  182,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
Reise,  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  325,  seq. ;  and  more  especiaUy 
Ross,  Reiaen  au/den  Oriech.  Imeb^  voL  L  p.  173, 
seq.,  vd.  ii.  p.  39,  seq.) 

AMORITES,  one  of  the  seven  Canaanitish  tribes 
((Ten.  X.  16)  who  held  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  during  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  until  the 
coming  in  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  It  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  roost  powerful  tribes,  and  the 
name  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  Canaan- 
ites.  (Gen.  xv.  16.)  Their  original  seat  was  at 
the  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  the  Amai.b  • 
KiTAB  and  the  Vale  of  Siddioo,  and  their  principal 
city  was  Hazezon-Tamar,  or  Engedi  (Utn-JiNli). 
((Ten.  xiv.  7,  and  2  Chron.  xx.  2.)  At  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  however,  they  had  seized  and  occupied 
the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  had  established 
two  powerful  kingdoms,  the  capitak  of  which  wen 
Hbshbon  and  Basak.  Heshbon,  the  southern  part 
of  this  extensive  country,  had  been  taken  from  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  Sihon,  and  extended 
from  the  Am<m  {Mqjeb)  to  the  Jabbok  {Zerkd) 
{Nunib.  xxi.  26),  and  this  was  the  plea  on  which 
the  Ammonites  grounded  their  claim  to  that  country 
in  the  days  of  Jephthah.  (Judgea^  xL)  This  dis- 
trict comprehended  Mount  Gileid,  and  was  settled 
by  the  Tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  The  northern 
division  of  Basan,  of  which  Og  was  the  kii^,  ex- 
tended from  the  Jabbok  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Promised  Land,  to  Mount  Hermon,  which  the 
Ammonites  named  Shenir.  This  countiy  was  given 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  {Numb.  xxL;  Dent 
ii iii.;  \Chron.  v.  23.)  All  thb  r^on  was  compre- 
hended in  Pbraka.  The  Amorites  are  also  found 
(m  the  westem  coast  of  Palestine,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tribe  of  Dan  {Judget,  L  34),  and  in  the  boidera 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim  (▼.  35).  Still  the  wuth- 
eastern  extremity  of  Canaan  is  recognised  as  their 
proper  seat  (v.  36;  camp.  Nunib.  zxxiv.  4,  and 
JmAuo,  XV.  3),  and  the  practice  of  using  this  name 
as  a  general  designation  of  all  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  their  exact 
limits.  [G.W.] 

AMOOUUM  QAtUp^ovi  Eth.  'AfMpiei}s),  a  city 
of  Phrygia,  according  to  Strabo  (pu  576).  Its  pro* 
bable  position  can  only  be  deduced  from  the  Peo- 
tinger  Table,  which  places  it  between  PeesmnB 
(^o/a  JJissar)  and  Laodicea.  Hamilton  (AeseorcAet, 
&c.  vol.  i.  p.  451)  identifies  it  with  Hergan  Kaieh^ 
where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  city;  but  tha 
present  remains  appear  to  belong  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries  of  our  aera.  This  determinaticHi 
would  place  Amorium  in  Galatia.  [G.  L.] 

AMPE  CApanii  Eth.  'A/iinubs),  a  place  where 
Darius  settled  the  Milesians  who  were  made  prison- 
ers at  the  capture  of  Miletus,  b.  c.  494.  (Herod,  vi. 
20.)  Herodotus  describes  the  plaoe  as  on  the  Ery- 
thraean sea  (Persian  Gulf);  he  adds  that  the  Tigris 
flows  past  it.  This  deschptian  does  not  enable  us 
to  fix  the  place.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
lamba  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ampelone  of  Pliny  (vi 
28),  who  calls  it  "  CoUma  MUenorwaC  Tsetses 
has  the  name  Ampe.  (Harduin^s  oote  on  Plio. 
vi  28.)  [G.  L.] 


AMPELOS 

A'MPEIOS  (*Afn-ffAos),  a  promoDtovr  at  the 
tstnmitj  of  the  pwiinwiU  SithoDis  in  Chalcidice  iu 
Ihcedoooa,  celled  bj  Herodotoe  the  Toronaean  pro- 
maotorj.  It  appears  to  correspond  to  the  modem 
C.  Kartdii,  and  Derrhis,  which  is  nearer  to  the 
city  of  Torone,  to  C  Dkr^Kmo.  (Herod,  vii.  I2S; 
Steph.  B.  «.r.;  Ptol.  iii.  IS.  §  12.) 

AMPELU'SIA,  cr  COTES  PROM.  (»  Kiirut, 
Stnb.  p.  825  ;  lUh^f  (bcpry,  PtoL  iv.  1.  §  2  :  ap- 
parentlj  alao  the  Cotta  of  Plin.  SEzxii.  2.   s.  6: 
C.  Spartel,  or  Espartei,  a  oarmption  of  the  Arabic 
AekbertS,   or  CkieriU;  ahfo  Jias-    or  Tar/-  eah- 
Shakhar},  tho  NW.  headhmd  of  Manretania  Tingi- 
tana  and  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa;  abont 
lu  mike  W.  of  Tingis  (^Tangier).    Cotes  was  its 
native  name,  of  whidi  the  Greek  Ampelnsia  (vtne- 
dad)  waa  a  transktion  (Strah.  /.  e. ;  Plin.  y.  1 ; 
IfeU.  L  5).    ]t  is  a  remarkable  olgect ;  a  predpitons 
fvck  of  gmj  freeatooe  (with  basaltic  colopms,  ac- 
eoiding  to  Drmnmond  Hay,  but  this  is  doabtfnl), 
pierced  with  many  caves,  anu»g  which  one  in  par- 
ticular was  shown  in  ancient  times  sa  sacnd  to 
Hercnks  (Mela,  I  c.) ;  from  these  caves  mill-stoDes 
wen  and  still  are  obtained.     Its  height  is  1043  feet 
above  the  sea.     Stiabo  describes  it  as  an  <^!iset 
(r^ovovt)  of  M.  Atlas ;  and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  western 
point,  as  Abtla  b  the  eastern,  of  the  end  of  that 
frreat  NW.  apor  of  the  Atks,  which  divides  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Mediterranean.     The  two  hills 
fbnn  the  extremitiea  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  Fretam 
Gaditanmn  (Straitt  of  GihraUar)^  the  length  of  the 
Strut  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  34  miles. 
The  W.  extremity  of  the  Strait  on  the  Enropean 
shore,  of^Mxdte  to  Ampelnsia,  at  a  distance  of  22  n^es, 
was  Jnnoois  Pr.   (C.  Trafalgar).     Mela  is  very 
explicit  in  drawing  the  line  of  division  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Strsits  through  these  points  (i.  5, 
fi.  6,  iii  10  ;    his  last  words  are,  Ampelwria  tn 
nottiMm  jam  fretmn  verffenSy  operia  h^ut  aique 
AtkuUiei  Htoru  termimu  ;  so  Plin.  v.  1,  PromonF- 
(ortWH  Oceani  extinutm  Ampebuia).  The  erraneons 
notion  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  shape  of  this 
{cut  of  Africa  (see  Libya)  led  them  to  make  this 
pnxnontorytbeW.extremi^  of  the  continent.  (Strsb. 
ic.)    Scylax  (p.  52,  p.  123,  Gronov.)  mentions  a 
lar^  bay  called  Cotes,  between  the  Columns  of 
Hercules  and  the  promoDtory  of  Hermaeum;  bnt 
vlictber  his  Hermaeum  is  our  Ampeluaia,  or  a  point 
farther  S.  on  the  W.  coast,  is  donbtfuL     Gondin 
(op.  Biedow,  iL  47),  and  Bitter  ^Erdhmde,  vol.  i. 
p.  336),  regard  .^pelasia  as  identical  with  tlie 
SoloQs  of  Herodotus  (ii.  32)  and  Hanno  (^Peripl. 

^  2).  [P.  S.] 

AMPHAXITIS  (;^^u^Ttt),  the  maritime  part 
of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Axius,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  separated  Bot- 
tisea  from  Amphaxitis.  The  name  first  oocnrs  in 
Polybsos.  No  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  though  the  Amphaxii  are  found  on 
coins.  (PoL  ▼.  97;  Stnib.  p.  330;  Ptol.  iiL  13. 
10, 14;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  449.) 
AMPHEIA  CAA<^ta:  Etk,  'htup9^\  a  town  of 
Measenia,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  upon 
a  hill  well  supplied  with  water.  It  was  surprised 
tad  taken  by  tiie  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Meaaeman  war,  and  was  made  their  head-quarters 
in  conducting  their  operations  against  the  Messe- 
nians.  Its  capture  was  the  first  act  of  open  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  people.  It  is  placed  by 
Lfake  at  the  HeUenic  ruin,  now  called  the  Castle  of 
and  by  Bobkye  on  the  mountain  callvJ 
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KohaJa.  (Pans.  iv.  5.  §  9;  Leake,  Morta^  voL  L 
p.  461 ;  Boblaye,  Recherche,  p.  109.) 

AMPHPALK.     [Aeoaleos.] 

AMPHICAEA  or  AMPHICLEIA  (AM^dnuo, 
Herod.,  Steph.  B.;  *Afi^^«rAcia,  Pans.:  Eth.  *kii^ 
^tmucvf ,  'Aft^iffActcvf ),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Phocis, 
distant  60  stadia  fiton  Lilaea,  and  15  stadia  from 
Tithronium.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
Xovee  in  his  inrasion  of  Greece.  Although  Herodo- 
tus calls  it  Amphicaea,  following  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  the  Amphictyons  gave  it  the  name  of 
AmjJiicleia  in  tiieir  decree  respecting  rebuilding  the 
town.  It  also  bore  for  some  time  the  name  of  Ophi- 
TBiA  (*0^(rc(a),  in  consequence  of  a  legend,  which 
Pansanias  relates.  The  place  was  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias  for  tlM  worship  of  Dionysus,  to 
which  an  inscription  refers,  found  at  Dhadhif  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town.  (Herod.  viiL  S3;  Pans. 
X.  3.  §  2,  X.  33.  §  9,  seq. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  86.) 

AMPHPDOLI  CA^<So;ioi),  a  town  ui  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  small  district  of 
Amphidolis  or  Amphidolia  ('Aju^iSoAfs,  *A/*^8oA/a). 
The  town  of  Marganeae  or  Margalae  was  situated  in 
this  district.  The  site  of  Amphidoli  is  uncertain, 
but  its  territory  probably  lay  to  the  west  of  Arro- 
reia.  [Ackokeia.]  (Xen.  i7e^  iii.2.  §30;  Strab. 
pp.341,  349;  Leake,  PelponnesiacOj  p.  219.) 

AMPHIGENEIA  ('A/i<^i7^i'f la :  Eth.  'Afjupiyt- 
yct^s),  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  Nestor  (Horn. 
II  ii.  593),  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  in 
Messenia,  and  by  othen  in  Madstia,  a  district  in 
Triphylia.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  Madstia  near  the  river 
Hypeoeis,  where  in  his  time  stood  a  temple  of  Leto. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Strab.  p.  349.) 

AMPHILO'CHIA  ('A^iAoxla:  Eth.  'A/^(Xo. 
yes),  a  small  district  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Am- 
braciot  gulf,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ambracia  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  territory  of  the  Agrad.  It  did  not  ex- 
tend far  inland.  It  is  a  mountainous  district,  and 
the  rocks  along  the  coast  rise  iu  some  parts  to  450  or 
500  feet  high.  The  Amphilochi  were  a  non-Hellenio 
tribe,  although  they  were  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  Argive  Amphllochus,  the  son  of 
Amphlaraus.  Strabo  (p.  326)  describes  them  as  an 
Epirot  people,  bnt  their  coimtry  is  more  usually  de- 
scribed as  a  part  of  Acamania.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
ScyL  p  12.)  Thdr  lineage,  as  Grote  remarks,  was 
probably  something  intermediate  between  the  Acar- 
nanians  and  Epirots.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  the  Amphilochi  were  in  ckse  alliance 
with  the  Acamanians.  After  the  death  <rf Alexander 
the  Great  the  Amj^ochi  were  conquered  by  the 
Aetolians;  and  they  were  at  a  later  time  included  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Epirus.  The  only  town  in 
thdr  country  was  Argos,  sumamed  Amphilochicnm, 
under  which  the  history  of  the  people  is  more  fully 
given.  There  were  also  a  few  villages  or  fortresses, 
which  owe  thdr  importance  simply  to  thdr  connection 
with  the  history  of  Argos,  and  which  are  therefore 
described  in  that  article.       [Akgos  Ampuilo- 

CHICUH.] 

AMPHIMALLA  ('AfupifiaXXa,  Strab.  p.  475; 
Plin.  iv.  20;  'AfjupifidK^oy,  Steph.  B.  *.r.),  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Crete,  dtuated  on  the  bay  named  after 
it  ('A^t/ioA^t  ifoA»o»,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  7),  which 
corresponds,  according  to  some,  to  the  bay  of  Jr- 
miro^  and,  according  to  others,  to  the  bay  of  Suda. 

AMPHITOLIS  ('A^(voAi»:  Eth,  'A/M^nro- 
XlrriSf  Amphipolites:  Adj.  Amphipolitanus,  Just, 
xiv.  sub  fin.),  a  town  in  Macedonia,  dtuated  apoa 
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n  the  left  or  euten  tank  of  the  Strj. 


■  gf  as  St 


vaoa,  joat  bete 
■t  tiie  ditUni 
ftrm  tlie  aet.      (Thoe.  iv.  101.)     Th«  StiTinc 
flmnd  ilnunit  ronnd  Un  (own,  obenoa  iU   n 
Ampfai-polis.     Iti  padtion  u  one  of  th«  moat 
porUot  m  Ihii  put  of  Greece.     It  stuida  in  a  [ 
vhicb  tnrcnM  toa  mannt^iu  biirdeiing  the  S 
Dumic  gnK;  uid  it  commEOds  the  oal;  auj  c 
mimication  from  tha  cout  cf  that  gntf  iato  tha  gnat 
kLteedooiui  plaiiu.      In  ita  Tidnity  wen  the  gold 
and   aQnr  minea  of  Uonnt  Pan^ni,  tnd   lu^ 
Ibreata   of  ehip-timber.      It  w«   nigioillj  called 
Ennea  Hodoi,  or  "  NiM-Wa.Tii"  ('Snfa  itaf),  ' 
the  manj  roadji  whith  mat  at  tliii  place ;  and  i 
longed  to  the  Edoniana,  a  Thncian  people, 
tagorat  nl  Miletai  fint  attempted  to  adooiie  it,  bat 
waa  CDt  off  with  hie  followere  bj  tha  Edoniana^  b. 
4S7.     (Thnc  I.  c. :  Herod,  t.  136.)     Tha  next  a 
tampt  wu  mada  b;  the  Athenians,  with  n  bodj 
10,000  cdoiiists,  condstinE  of  AlbeiiiBii  citiuna  u 
■UicBj  bnt  thej  met  with  the  tama  bu  aa 
la^^oraa,  and  were  all  daatrojed  bj  tha  Thrxcai 
Diabncoa,  a.  c.  465.      (Thoc  L  100,  ir.  lOS; 
Harod.  ix,  TS.)     So  Talnabls,  howarer,  me  the  gits, 
that  tha  AUwiiiaaa  sent  out  aoothar  colonj  in  a.  o. 
i37  nndar  Agnoo,  tha  aon  of  Nidaa,  who  dron  the 
ThlBoans  oat  of  Nlne-Waja,  and  fbnnded  the  dt;, 
to  wbieh  he  gtn  the  name  of  Amphipolia.     On 
Ihraa  nd«  the  city  wu  defmded  bj  the  Strymon; 
ml  the  other  fade  Agnon  boilt  a  wall  acroaa,  extend- 
ing timn  one  part  of  the  rinr  to  tha  other.     Sooth 
if  Uw  town  waa  a  bridge,  which  fanned  tbe  great 


4.  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolia:   tha  Ibra  nunfa 
tana  isdicala  tha  gatea. 

5.  Paltaada  (crTo^fw^)  connecting  the  Long  Wall 
with  tba  bridge  orer  tha  StTTmoo. 

6.  Lake  Gemnitia. 

7.  Ut.  Cardjrlhim. 
B.  Ht.  Pangaeua. 


AMPIIIPOUS. 

Amphipdis  aoon  bfcime  an  ini|mrtiuit  alj,  laJ 
waa  ngarded  bjibe  Atheniana  aa  tbe  Jewd  of  liieir 
empira.  Id  b.  c.  131  It  ninndsred  to  tha  Laoe- 
daenKoiu  geoenl  Biasidu,  witbont  offering  tnj 
mnatance.  Tbe  hietcnan  Thocjdidea,  who  ootn- 
manded  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  ooaaL,  arrivod  la 
lime  bom  the  ialaod  cf  Tfaaioa  to  lava  Eton,  the  port 
of  Amphipolia,  M  the  month  of  the  Stromal,  bat  too 
lata  to  pvTont  AmphtpoUa  itaelf  baa  Uhng  iota 
tha  handa  of  Bniaidaa.  (Thnc.  it.  103—107.) 
Tbe  loaa  of  Amphipolia  canaed  both  indignation  and 
alam  at  Athena,  and  led  lo  the  baniiihment  of 
ThucTdidaa.  In  B.  c.  4S3  die  Atheniiuia  «nt  a 
Urge  fom,  under  the  command  of  Cleon,  to  attempt 
the  recover;  of  the  dly.  Thia  eipedJiian  oompleteV 
fiuled  {  the  Atbeniuna  were  delat«d  with  consider- 
able loaa,  hut  Biasidas  aa  wall  u  Cleon  hll  m  the 
battle.  The  openitiraia  of  the  two  commandara  arv 
detailed  At  length  bf  Thaordidea,  and  hia  account 
ii  illnatrated  bj  the  maatsrlj  nsnatzve  of  Qrotc 
(Thnc  T.  6—11 ;  Oiota,  Hit  of  Orteet,  toL  ri. 
p.  634,  aeq.) 

Fmn  tfaiB  time  AmphipoUt  cmtinDed  independent 
of  Atheni.  Accuidiog  ti  (he  tiea^  nude  betwean 
the  Athaniana  and  LacedaemoDJan)  in  B.  c  43 1 ,  it 
waa  to  have  been  rcstond  to  Athena ;  bnt  ita  io- 
habilauta  lefosed  to  anmmdsr  to  their  former  maa- 
tani,  and  the  Lacadaamodaoa  were  onable  lo  compel 
them  to  do  ao,  aren  if  thaj  bad  baan  aa  ineUned. 
AnL]ihipo[iH  afierwarda  becanu  dnelj  allied  with 
Oljnthos,  and  with  the  aadatancs  of  the  latter  waa 
abb  to  defeat  the  attempta  of  the  Atheniana  nnder 
Timotliena  to  reduce  tb«  place  in  b.  o.  3G0.  Philip, 
upon  hia  acceaaiim  (359)  declared  Amphipolia  a  frae 
dtf;  bat  in  the  following  fear  (3SS)  ha  took  tha 
place  by  aoaault,  and  aimexed  it  penuanentlf  to  hia 
domininu.  It  condnned  to  belmg  to  the  Mace. 
doniana,  till  the  conqneal  of  thar  eonntry  bj  tba 
Romana  in  b.  c.  168.  The  Romana  made  it  a  frca 
at),  and  the  capital  of  the  Gnt  of  the  four  diatricta, 
into  which  thej  dirided  Macedmia.  (Dem.  n 
ArubKT.  p.669i  DM.  itI  3.  8;  Ut.  iIt.  39) 
Plin.  ir,  la) 

Tha  ddtir  chiefly  mnhlpped  at  AmfAipoliB  ap- 
peiu*  to  hive  been  Artamii  Tauiopoloa  or  Bniarania 
(Diod.  XTiii.  4;  Uv.  iUt.  44),  wboae  bnd  &e- 
qnentl;  appcan  on  the  cdna  ot'  the  ci^,  and  tha 
miu  of  wboae  lampte  in  the  fint  centorj  of  tbo 
Chriatiau  eia  oia  mentioned  in  an  tfienm  of  An. 
tiutarafTbeaeikmica.  (Antb.  Pal.  vd.L  no.  ro.'i.) 
Tba  moit  celebrated  of  the  nativea  of  Amphipolia 
waa  the  grammarian  Zoilna. 

Amphipolia  waa  aitnated  DB  tha  Via  Egnatia.  It 
boa  been  oeuallj  atated,  on  the  anthceity  of  on 
anonjmoua  Greek  geographer,  that  it  waa  called 
Chryaopolia  under  the  Bjiantine  empini;  but  Tafisl 
baa  dearlj  shown,  in  the  worke  dted  below,  that 
thia  la  a  mistake,  end  that  CluTaopalia  and  Am. 
phipolia  ware  two  difierent  jlacea.  Tafbl  haa  alas 
pdntad  out  that  in  the  middle  agea  Amphipolia  waa 
called  Popalia.  Ita  uta  ia  now  occa{»ed  by  a  dllaga 
colled  trtoiMrio.  in  Torkiah  Jmi^KaU,  or  "  New. 
.'  There  ore  atill  a  fl^w  ramoina  li  the  ancient 
ci^l  and  both  Leaka  and  Coannerj  fnond  among 
them  a  outioua  Greek  inacription,  writtsn  m  tha 
Ionic  lUalcct,  oontuning  a  eentenoe  of  boniahmant 
w^ntt  two  of  thair  cituana,  Philo  and  Stnlodes. 
^a  latter  ia  tha  noma  of  one  of  the  two  enroya 
aent  ftom  Amphipolia  ta  Athena  to  reqaeat  tha 
aanatanoe  of  the  laUs  BCainat  Phi£p.  and  be  ia 
theiafoie  probably  tha  lome  panon  aa  the  Sinloclia 
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■■lliiiiit  in  the  UKriptUo.  (Tiftl,  ThtitabmUa, 
p. 498,  uq^  Dt  Via  EgHaHa,  Pun  Onoit.  p.  9; 
Latki,  fTvrlitm  Grttct,  toI.  iu.  p.  181,  Hq.; 
C«ium!i7,  K(9i9aifaiiifaJfacM»M,T(iLi.  p.llU,) 


AMPBISSA  CAt^iffm.:  £(*.  'At.^.cwiu-o.,  'A/*, 
fii^rr^,  AmphlMeiuis ;  Afij.  AmjJusailu:  Sahna), 
UK  cluef  town  df  the  Lom  OkiIh,  ntuled  in  B 
{«•  mt  the  iKui  of  tbe  Ciuuun  plun,  uid  lor- 
muded  bj  ntoDntAiiu,  from  which  dn^tnitoQce  it 
u  laid  lo  b>Te  derived  iii  iam».  (SUph.  B.  t.  p.) 
PviuaoM  (x.  S8.  $  4)  piaflfl  it  At  the  di^Unce  <rf 
ISO  itadii  &o<n  I>Blplii,  ud  AcsduDH  (n  CVoifiA, 
p.  71)  «I  SOatidik;  tbs  litts  itxteniciit  ii  Ihe  oor- 
nct  m,  lince  we  l«.-n  fmm  modern  tniellen  Ihat 
tbe  nal  diAtwe  bMween  the  two  towoB  io  7  miks. 
AcavdinK  to  tnditioa,  AmphiaM  wu  cikllcd  after  » 
ajmfb  of  this  ume.  the  duughter  <d  Umai  ind 
puddu^hter  of  Afloliu,  who  wu  beloved  bj  Apollo. 
ifms.  I.  c.)  On  the  innuisi  of  Gi«w«  bj  Zenes, 
nuj  <d  tbe  Locriins  nmoved  to  Ampbisu.  (Uerod. 
•iiL  3S.)  At  ■  lat«  period  the  Ampiuctjom  de- 
ekied  war  against  the  lawn,  becuiM  ita  inhabitants 
bad  dand  to  coltiTate  the  Criuaean  plain,  which 
waa  aaovd  to  the  god,  and  had  moieated  the  julgrinu 
wki  had  come  to  connilt  the  oracle  at  DelfhL  The 
diaw  bf  which  war  wia  declutd  against  tbe  Ain- 
pluHiana  was  movvd  by  Aeechiou,  the  Athenian 
l^lagoiaa,  at  the  Amphictjonii  CuunciL  The  Am- 
phirljQBa  mtroflted  the  coodoct  of  the  wai  to  Philip 
of  Uaodcn,  who  Iwk  Amfiusn,  and  ru«d  it  to 
ihe  groond,  D.C.  338.  (A»ch.  m  Ctaipli.  p.  71, 
•fq.;  Strab.p.419.)  The  city,  however,  was  ailer- 
vvdi  rebuilt,  and  was  Bufficienllj  populous  in  B.C. 
ITS  lo  mpplj  400  bopiiiei  in  the  war  against  Breo- 
Dus.  (Paoa.  z.  £3.  S  1.)  It  was  besif^  by  Ihe 
Ronans  ia  B.  c.  190,  when  the  inhabitantfl  took  ib- 
f\igt  in  tbe  citadel,  which  was  deoneii  impngnable. 
(Lii.  niTiL  5,  6.)  ftTien  Angnstus  founded  Ki- 
eopaba  afler  the  battle  of  Actinm,  a  gmt  many 
AttctiMia,  to  ncafie  being  mnored  to  the  new  '' 
toc4  np  thdr  abode  in  Amphissa,  which  was 
nekoned  an  AetoUan  cilj  in  the  time  of  Fiusaoias 
(l  38.  I  4).  Thii  writer  describee  it  aa  a  Sonrish- 
lug  place,  aad  well  adorned  with  public  buildinga. 
It  occnped  the  idte  of  tbe  modem  Sdlona,  when 
tbe  walla  of  the  ancient  acropolis  are  ahncat  ths 
cnlj  nmaina  of  tbe  aodent  utf.  (Leake,  A'ordera 
fneec,  toI.  ii.  p.  &88,  aeq.) 

AMPHITEOPK     [AmcA.] 

AMPHKY'SUS  CA^iffurrofj.  I.  A  town  of 
Phoeia.     Sea  AjtBETaca. 

3.  A  nnall  riTo-  in  Thesaal;,  rising  in  ML  OIIU7B, 
and  Binring  neai-  Aloa  into  tbe  Pagasasaa  gulC  It 
ii  niebtaleii  in  DiTtboiegj  aa  the  river  co  ^e  banks 
cf  which  Apollo  fed  the  fl«^s  of  king  Admetns. 
(Stiab.  pp.  433,  4SS;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  54;  Virg. 
Rem.  iii.  3;  Or.  Afet  i.  S80,  vii.  339;  Leake, 
AurMem  Gnece,  ToL  iv.  p.  337.)  Hence  the  ad- 
jtrtivc  AmpArytiiu  a  used  in  reference  to  Apollo. 
Thui  Virgil  {Atn.  vi.  398)  calls  the  &'hjl  .^ni. 
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/lAryaw  wait.     Slaliiia  (Sib.  i.  4.  105)  nan  Sm 

adjectirs  AmphiTiiaciu  in  the  lama  aense. 

AUPSAGA('Af>4^><>,Ptol.:  Wad  tl  KMr,cr 
a^fjimtar,  and  higher  np  Wadt  Rtmmet),  CDe  irftha 
cluef  riven  of  N.  Africa,  not  large,  bat  important  aa 
having  been  (in  its  lower  conrse)  tbe  boiuidary  be  - 
Cwecn  Hauietania  and   Nnmidia,  according  to  ilia 

'  r  extent  of  thoaa  le^iloos  (an  the  articlea  and 
iicA).  It  ia  compoMd  of  aareral  atnams,  nidng 
ifierent  points  in  the  Lesaer  Atlaa,  and  fimung 
chief  branch«,  which  nnita  in  36°  35'  N.  lat., 
and  about  G°  Iff  E.  long.,  and  then  flow  K  into  tbe 
MeditHrraaaan,  W.  of  the  promoitiirT  Tretum  (Au 
Seba  ifouf,  i.  e.  Seven  Capo).  Tbe  upper  course  of 
the  Ampeaga  is  the  eaatem  of  Ihcae  two  riven 
(iK.  AwmeTj,  wltich  flows  put  Comlmlmeh,  tlw 
ancient  Ciria;  wheon  the  Ampoaga  was  called 
FlDvioa  Cinensia  (Vict.  Vit.  rje  Peri.  Koid  3);  l\» 
Arabs  still  all  it  tbe  Rivtr  of  Coinlaitimtk,u  well 
as  Wadi  JioymeL  This  braiub  is  formed  by  several 
stnams,  which  converge  to  a  pojnl  a  littls  abov* 
CowIoiUumA.  Plin;  (t.  3.  a.  1)  ptacm  the  mouth 
of  the  Amjaaga  333  Bomwi  milss  E.  of  Caeaarea. 
(This  ia  the  true  reading,  not,  aa  in  the  ccmmco 

Jtt,  cccjjdL,  K«  Sillig.)  Ptolonj  (iv.  8.  $  20)  fbuxa 
much  too  br  E.  A  town,  Tacca,  at  its  mouth, 
mentioned  by  Plinj  only;  its  month  still  fbruja  a 

uaU  port,  Maria  Zeilomt.  (Shaw, 
folio  ad.  Oif.  1738,  fipJora/'  " 
fAIgerit,  vol.  viL  p^  SS7.) 

AMPSANCTI  or  AMSAKCTl  VALLIS,  a 
ItbrMod  valky  and  small  iulphureoos  laks  in  tbe 
htart  {{  tbe  Apennines,  in  tbe  connli7  et  lbs  Hir- 
jmi,  about  10  milei  SE.  of  AecubuiDni.  The  fine 
deseription  of  it  given  bj  Virgil  (^e>i.tii.  S63 — 
S72)  is  familiar  to  all  ediolars,  and  its  pestilential 
vapours  are  alio  noticed  bj  Claudian  {Dt  Sa/H. 
Prot.  ii.  349).  It  baa  beea  stnuigclj  canfunndtd 
bj  E<xue  geogrsphera  with  tbe  lake  of  Coiillae  ntar 
Kcata;  but  Serrius,  in  his  note  on  the  pussge, dis- 
tinctly tells  US  that  it  was  among  Ibe  Eirpini,  and 
this  statement  ia  confirmed  both  bj  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  36;  Plin.  iL  S3.)  The  spot  is  now 
called  Lt  Mofett,  a  name  evideutlj  derived  frmn 
Mephitis,  to  whom,  as  we  team  from  Pliny,  •  temple 
was  consecrated  on  the  site:  it  has  been  visittd  by 
several  recent  Cravellers,  whose  dsscriptions  agtea 
perfectly  with  that  of  Vu^il;  but  the  dark  wooda 
with  which  it  was  pnvioualy  surroundeil  have  Utaly 
been  cut  down.  So  ttroQg  are  the  aul^urews 
vapours  that  it  givaa  forth,  that  not  ndy  men  ar^ 
animals  wbo  have  incantiously  appoached,  but  even 
birds  have  been  suflbcated  by  them,  when  creasing 
the  valley  in  their  flighL  It  is  about  4  miles  dia> 
tant  from  the  modem  town  of  Frigtnio.  (Boma- 
nelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  351 ;  Swinburne's  TrimrU,  vol,  i.  p. 
13Bi  Craven's  jiinon,  vol  ii.  p.  318;  Dauboiy, 
oa  Vobmoii,  p.  191.)  [E.H.B.] 

AMYCLAE  ('AfiilKAo.:  £(i.  "A^iiWihoi, 'A^i^ 
frAueiSr,  Amydaeus),  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia, 
situated  on  the  right  or  eastern  hank  of  the  Eurotaa, 
30  atadia  S.  of  Sparta,  ID  a  distriot  remarkable  (cr 
the  abundance  of  ita  tnes  and  its  fertility.  (PvL  v. 
19;  Liv.  ixiiv.  38.)  Amydae  was  one  if  the  moat 
celebratsd  cities  cf  Pehipooneens  in  tbe  bereio  ago. 
It  is  said  lo  have  been  founded  by  the  Laoadas- 
moniau  king  Amyctaa,  tbe  btber  of  Hyadothns,  and 
to  have  been  Ihe  abode  of  Tyndaros,  and  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  who  are  hence  called  Amyiaa  Fralrtt. 
(Paua.  iii.  I.  §3;  SUt  rtsA.  vii.  413.)  Amyclits 
is  mentioned  by  Hrnn—  '"   "    '"■'      -"    ■ 
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ttnoed  to  uuuntain  its  independenoe  m  an  AchAean 
town  long  after  the  conqaest  of  PeloponneRos  by  the 
Doriaiis.  According  to  the  common  txadition,  which 
represented  the  conqaest  of  Peloponneans  as  eflected 
in  one  generation  by  the  deeoendante  of  Hercules, 
AmychM  was  given  by  the  Dorians  to  Philon<Hnus, 
as  a  reward  fmr  his  having  betrayed  to  them  his 
native  city  Sparta.  Philonomas  is  farther  said  to 
have  peopled  the  town  with  colonists  from  Imbros 
and  Lemnoe;  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Achaean  population  maintained  themselves 
in  the  place  independent  of  Sparta  for  many  genera- 
tioos.  It  was  only  shortly  before  the  first  Messenian 
war  that  the  town  was  conquered  by  the  Spartan 
king  Teleclas.  (Strab.  p.  364;  Gonon,  36;  Pans. 
iiL  2.  §  6.)  The  tale  ran,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Amyclae  had  been  so  often  alarmed  by  fislse  reports 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  they  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  mention  the  si^ject;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Spartans  at  last  came,  and  no 
one  dared  to  announce  their  approach,  "  Amyclae 
perishtt^  through  silence:"  hence  arose  the  proverb 
AmjfcUt  ^pfit  laciimrmor.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen, 
z.  564.)  After  its  capture  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
Amyclae  became  a  village,  and  was  only  memorable 
by  the  festival  of  the  Hyadnthia  celebrated  at  the 
jjace  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal  statue 
of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Anufdaeut.  The 
thn)ne  on  whidi  this  statue  was  |daoed  was  a  oel»> 
brated  work  of  ait,  and  was  constructed  by  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia.  It  was  crowned  by  a  great  number  of 
bas-reliefe,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pan- 
sanias  (iii.  18.  §  9,  seq.;  DicL  of  Biogr,  art.  Bo- 
thgdeii 

The  site  of  Amyclae  is  usually  placed  at  Skla- 
voMm,  where  the  name  of  Amyclae  has  been  found 
en  inscriptions  in  the  walls.  But  this  place  is  situ- 
ated nearly  6  miles  from  Sparta,  or  more  than  doable 
the  distance  mentioned  by  Polybios.  Moreover, 
Uiere  is  every  probability  that  SUinfohhori  is  a 
Bdavouian  town  not  more  ancient  than  the  14th 
century;  and  becoming  a  place  of  importanoe,  some 
of  its  buildings  were  erected  with  the  ruins  of  Amy- 
elae.  Accordingly  Leake  supposes  Amydae  to  have 
been  situated  between  SktavoiMri  and  Sparta,  on 
the  bin  of  Affhia  KyriaUy  half  a  mile  from  the 
Eurotas.  At  this  place  Leake  discovered,  on  an  im- 
perfect inscription,  the  letters  AMT  following  a 
proper  name,  and  leaving  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
complete word  was  AMTKAAIOT.  (Leake,  MoreOf 
vol.i  p.  135,  seq.,  Pelopatmetiaea^  p.  162.) 

AMYCLAE,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  be- 
tween T.irraoina  and  Caieta,  which  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  had  left  the  name  of 
Sinus  Aroyclanus  to  the  part  <tf  the  coast  on  which 
it  was  situated.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  8 ;  Tac.  Atm,  iv. 
59.)  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  a  band  of  La- 
oonians  who  had  emigrated  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  near  Sparta;  and  a  strange  sto^  is  told  by 
Pliny  and  Servius  of  the  inhabitants  having  been 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  swarms  of  serpents 
with  which  they  were  infested.  (Plin.  ff,  N,  iiL  5. 
s.  9,  viii.  29.  s.  43 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  564.)  Other 
writers  refer  to  this  city  the  legend  ooounonly  related 
of  the  destruction  cf  the  Laconian  Amyclae,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  epi- 
thet applied  to  it  by  Yirgil  of  iaeiiae  Amjfelae  ap- 
pears to  favour  this  view.  (Virg.  Aen,  x.  564;  SO. 
Ital.  viii.  530.)  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  it 
xnnst  have  been  close  to  the  marshes  below  Fundi; 
ahfuoe  Martial  teniis  it  **  Amyclae  Fundajuu*"  (xiii. 
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115).  In  the  immediate  ueii^hbourhood,  but  on  a 
rocl^  promontory  projecting  in^o  the  sea,  was  a  villa 
of  Tiberius,  called  Sprluncab,  from  the  natural 
caverns  in  the  rock,  in  one  of  which  the  qmpeiur 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof,  while 
he  was  supping  there  with  a  party  of  fiiends.  (Tac 
Anu,vr.  59;  Suet.  Tib.  39;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The 
ancient  name  of  the  locality  is  retained,  with  little 
variation,  by  the  modem  village  of  SpeHongaf  about 
8  miles  W.  of  GaetOy  where  the  grottoes  in  the  rock 
are  still  visible,  with  some  remains  of  thdr  aucient 
architectural  decorations.  (Craven's  ^frmtn,  vol.  i. 
p.  73.)  [E  H.B.] 

A'MYDON  CAmv'^^O,  a  town  in  Macedonia  on 
the  Axins,  from  which  Pyraechmes  led  the  PaK>nTans 
to  the  assistance  of  Troy.  The  place  is  called  Aby- 
don  by  Suidas  and  Stej^anus  B.  (Horn.  IL  iL  i549; 
comp.  Strab.  p.  330;  Juv.  iiL  69.) 

AMYMO'NE.     [Lbbha.] 

A'MYRUS  {"Aftvpot:  EtL  *A^pc^),  a  town  in 
Thessaly,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
falling  into  the  lake  Boebeis.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Hesiod  as  the  **  vine-bearing  Amyrus."  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  called  the  Amyric  plain  (r^ 
^Afivputhv  wiiunr)  by  Polybius.  Leake  supposes  the 
ruins  at  Kattri  to  represent  Amyrus.  (Hes.  m 
Strab.  p.  442,  and  Steph.  B.  a.  p.;  SchoL  ad  Apou. 
Rhod,  L  596;  Val.Flacc.  iL  11;  PoL  v.  99;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  voL  iv.  p.  447.") 

AMYSTIS  ^A/tvoTir),  an  Indian  river,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ganges,  flowing  past  a  city  called  Cata- 
dupae  (Arrian.  Ind,  4),  which  Blannert  sopposes, 
firam  its  name,  to  have  stood  at  the  fells  of  the 
Upper  Ganges,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Hurdwar, 
which  would  make  the  Amystis  the  Patterea  (Man- 
nert,  voL  v.  pL  1.  p.  70).  [P.  S.] 

AMY'ZON  (jAfufC^%  an  inconsiderable  town  of 
Caiia.  (Strab.  p.  658.)  The  ruins  of  the  citadel 
and  walls  exist  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Latmus, 
on  the  road  from  Bafi  to  Tchisme.  The  place  is 
identified  by  an  inscription.  (Leake,  Aeia  Minor , 
p.  238.)  [G.  L.] 

ANABURA,  a  dty  of  Phrygia  (Liv.  xxxviii  15) 
which  lay  on  Uie  route  of  the  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
from  Synnada  to  the  sources  of  the  Alander  [Alak- 
der]  ;  pr^)ably  Kirh  Hvm  (HamOtOD>     (G.  L.] 

ANACAEA.    [Attica.] 

ANACT01UUMCArairrdpior:i?l4.-Aniirr<{^f), 
a  town  in  Acamania,  situated  on  the  Ambradot  gulf, 
and  on  the  promontory,  which  now  bean  die  name 
of  C.  Madonna.  On  entering  the  Ambradot  gulf 
frpm  the  Ionian  sea  it  was  the  first  town  in  Acar- 
nania  after  Actium,  from  which  it  was  distant 
40  stadia,  and  which  was  in  the  territory  of  Anao> 
torium.  This  town  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  was 
colonised  jointly  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans ; 
but  in  the  war  between  these  peoples,  in  b.  c.  432, 
the  Corinthians  obtained  sole  possession  of  the  place 
by  fraud.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Corin- 
thians till  B.  c.  425,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Acamanians  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Corinthian  settlers  were  expelled.  Augustus 
removed  its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Nicopdis, 
which  he  founded  on  the  oppodte  coast  of  Epirus, 
and  Strabo  describes  it  as  an  emporium  of  the  latte. 
dty.  The  site  of  Anactorium  has  been  disputed 
and  depends  upon  the  podtion  assigned  to  Actium 
It  has  however  been  shown  that  Actium  must  he 
placed  at  the  entrance  «i  the  Ambradot  gulf  on  Fm 
PuntafKoA  Anactorium  on  C.  Madonna,  f  Acnusj'.l 
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At  Urn  mkten  extnmitir  of  tha  lattn  pnnnootorj 
n  tfaa  rnina  cf  ■  Greek  tomi,  ubixit  two  milu  in 
drcamfBtDce,  nhich  Leake  inppoaa  lo  Iuts  b«n 
AnacUnnia.  Tbej  are  ntoaM  mu  a  nnall  chnnh 
of  Si.  PtUr,  which  ia  th«  Duna  now  gino  to  the 
flaca.  Otho'  writan  plue  Anactorium  U  Cnnilia, 
oi  tha  E.  Bilnmit;  uf  the  [nXDODtar;,  but  with  less 
|satial^t7.  (That.  L55,  iii.  lU,iT.  49,  TiLai; 
Smb.  X.  PP.4S0 — <5a;IHaiij>.  L9I;PUL>.T.  S3. 
§  3;  Plin.  It.  1;  Lake,  Norlkenk  drttee,  toI.  iii. 
p.  493.) 


AKAEA.     [AmuA.] 

ANA'GKIA  C/irrtria:  £liL  Anagniiiiii),  uiu- 
■icDt  atj  t£  Latinm  in  Iha  more  eiUDded  MnM  of 
thkt  terra, but  wlucb  in  earlier  timeswuthacaptai  or 
dikf  eitjof  IhcHemieun.  It  it  ttill  «Ued  ^h^ 
and  is  aittuitMl  on  ■  hill  to  tha  kit  of  the  Via  Laliua, 
41  mitea  fton  Borne,  and  9  frora  Farentinam.  Virgil 
alb  it  "  the  wealthf  Anagnia'  {Aan.  viL  684),  *nd 
H  tffian  to  ban  in  carif  tg«  e^ajied  the  lame 
kind  tt  in-aniDaice  over  the  other  dtiea  of  the 
Bemicaui,  which  AUx  did  o>nr  thoae  of  the  Latiiu. 
Hence  u  eatlj  u  ttw  rogn  of  TdIIdi  HoMilhu,  we 
End  Lmtu  Cispoa  of  Anagoia  leading  a  force  of 
Boniean  aitiiliaiiea  to  the  aasistaDce  ct  the  Boraan 
king.  (Varro  Kf.  Feat.  1. 1>.  Smtimolio,  p.  361 ; 
IGaSnhr,  *oL  a.  p.66.)  At  a  jatei  period  we  find 
C.  Uardiu  Tntnnliu  recoded  aa  trinmfhliig  "  de 
ftwninir  nvnidiqiu.''  (Fait  Capit.)  No  wparMe 
inaitwn  of  A—g-™  ocean  od  occaeioD  of  the  kigne 
of  the  Hanucu*  Willi  Borne  io  B.  <x  486 ;  bnt  it  ii 
certain  that  it  was  iDchided  in  (hat  treaty,  and  when 
after  nearly  two  aenlorua  (tf  frieudahip  the  Hemicans 
at  laneth  became  diaaSected  towards  thtir  Bomaa 
alhca.  It  waa  the  Anagnians  who  ■ommcoed  a  general 
council  of  the  nation  to  meet  in  tho  dnme  bentalh 
thor  otj.  At  thii  ccogTete  war  waa  declared  agunst 
B«ne:  bnt  thej  had  raiacalenlated  their  aOength, 
and  were  eaailj  snbdoed  bj  the  arnu  of  the  cddsuI 
C.  IbrcioB  Tiemohu  B.  c  306.  For  the  pmaineiit 
part  tbef  had  tnksn  on  this  occasion  thej  wen 
punislMd  bj  reoeiTing  the  Bnnan  eivOat  without  the 
right  c/  anAage,  and  were  rednced  to  the  candition 
of  a  PnefectanL  (Lit.  ix.  43,  43;  Diod.  u.  80; 
l'eatiia.(.v.ifHi(ci)»«i,p.l37,  aodi.E.JVae/edttra, 
p.  X33.)  The  peiKid  at  which  the  dt;  obtained  the 
fbD  mnnidpal  [nrilegea.  wliich  it  certainly  appean 
lo  hare  enjoyud  in  the  tiioe  ot  Cicera,  ia  oncertain ; 
bat  tiom  the  repeated  allasionB  of  the  great  orator 
(who  had  himself  a  iQla  in  the  Deighb<fliriK»d)  it  ia 
clear  that  it  etill  coniinaed  to  be  a  popoloDS  and 
flonrisbing  town,  fitrabo  also  calla  it  "  a  erauidanble 
dtj.-  (Cic.  pro  flom.  30,  PUUpp,  iL  41,  ad- 
Att  liL  1 ;  Stnb.  T.  p.  23B.)  Ila  pnitioii  m  the 
Via  L^na  bowerer  exposed  it  to  hostile  attacks, 
and  its  territorj  waa  traiereed  and  ravaged  bcth  bj 
-      '   -(wt " -  ■ 


Uijjriim 


BT  of  the  dtj)  and  bj  Hannibal,  doting 
Bis  BndiMi  adTanoe  bran  Capua  npoo  Bonw  in  B.  o. 
£11.  {Ap|iian.£;a>>M.  10.  3;LiT.  utl9.)  Under 
IhsBoMa  empt*  it  omlinued  lo  be  a  municiiia] 
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town  of  some  emeideratifln ;  but  hough  we  ai«  told 
that  it  recdT«d  a  Roman  cokmj  bj  the  onunani]  ed 
Druaua  Caesar  its  col<Hiial  rank  ia  not  reco^^niaed 
other  bj  Pliaf  or  b;  extant  inscriptiau.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  130;  Zampt  de  Cairn,  p.  3eli  Plin.  iU. 
B.  B.  9 ;  OrelL  fuir.  120;  Gmter.  p.  464.  3,  3.)  ll* 
territor;  waa  remarkably  fertile  (_Sil.  Itil.  riii.  393), 
and  the  dtj  itself  abounded  in  andent  temples  and 
sanctaaries,  which,  ae  well  as  the  eacred  rilei  cor.' 
nected  mth  them,  were  praaerred  nnajtered  in  Ilia 
time  of  M.  Aorelioa,  and  are  described  bj  that  eni- 
paror  in  a  letter  to  Fnnlo.  (Front.  Epp,  it.  4} 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Vaiais,  the  general  it 
Vitellioa.     (Tac.  Bitt.  iii.  GS.) 

AiK^/ai  ooDtinued  thnwghoDt  (be  middle  sgta  to 
bo  a  dtj  of  imp>r1aiica,  and  js  still  an  epjwopid  see, 
with  ■  popDhtKni  of  ahem  6000  inhshilants. 

It  is  raoarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
minent pomtko  bdd  bj  Anagnia  in  earlj  limes  it 
praaenta  no  trace  of  Iboaa  mas^ve  ancient  waUs,  fur 
which  all  the  other  important  cities  of  the  Heniicane 

anotBomaudate.aadof  but  little  interest.  (IMonigi, 
Viaggio  nel  Laiio,  pp.  33,  S3;  Hoare's  CJojiKal 
Tour,  vol,  L  p.  330,  Ac.)  It  is  clear  fhnn  the 
sUtements  both  of  Cicero  and  H.  Anrelios  that  tlie 

one,  about  a  mile  from  the  Via  l^tina  cai  a  hill  ol 
ocnuderable  eleratim :  the  ttation  on  that  md  called 
the  CoMrrnm  Ahaokiiidm,  wUch  is  placed  ij  |]m 
Itineraries  at  S  milia  fiora  Ferentiauni,  must  hare 
been  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Otltria,  where  tha 
road  still  tuma  off  lo  AnoffmL  We  lean  fnaa  Lirj 
that  there  was  ■  groie  of  Diana  there.  Mo  traoei 
remain  of  the  drcoa  beneath  the  dty,  mentioned  bj 
the  tame  author,  which  waa  known  bj  the  aingulor 
e;Hthet  of  "  Maritinmi."  (Liv.  ix.49,  xxvii.  4;  Itln, 
Ant.  pp.  303,  30S,  306;  Tab.  Pent)       [E.  U.  B.] 

ANAGYRtrS  (',  i'irrvpoCf,-a£rTDi:  £|A. 'A>a- 
TVfKtffier),  a  demus  of  Attica  belmging  to  the  Iribt 
Erechlheis,  eitnated  S.  of  Athena,  near  Ihe  pnmon- 
torj  Zoster.  Faosaniaa  mentions  at  this  place  a 
temple  of  the  mother  ef  the  gods.  The  nnna  of 
Amigjrua  hare  been  found  Dear  Pari.  (Stiah 
P.39S;  Paaa.i.31.  S  1;  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Staph. 
B.;  Leake,  Dtmi  of  Attica,  p.  56.) 

ANAITICA  or  ANAITIS.     [AunatA.] 

ANAMABI.    [AHunn.] 

AMAUIS  ('Avofui),  a  liver  of  Carmania,  which 
ia  called  Andania  b;  Flinj  (vi.  as).  It  was  one 
of  the  rivers  at  (he  nuath  of  which  the  Sect  of 
Nearcbos  anchoied  on  the  voyage  froco  the  Indus  to 
(he  head  of  (he  Persian  Gulf.  The  place  where  the 
fleet  stopped  at  tfae  mouth  of  (he  river  was  ailed 
Uarmoieia.  (Arrian,  Indic.  c  33.)  Tbe  outlet  of 
the  Anamia  was  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Feman  Gulf, 
near  27°  N.  lat.,  and  near  the  aniall  island  after* 
wards  called  Omus  or  Bormm.  Tbe  Auamis  is 
the  MroUn  Awl  or  lUTiir.  [G.  L.] 

ANAXES  CAwwrV  ■  tribe  of  Ciaalpiia  GanK 
who, — according  to  Puljbtna  (iL  17),  the  only  anthor 
who  menticais  than. — dwelt  beCwaoi  lb*  Fadoa  and 
the  Apennines,  to  the  woat  of  tbe  Bdana,  and  mtiet 
ccoeaqoailly  have  been  tbe  weatemmoit  (f  the  Cit- 
paidane  Ganis,  imtnediale^  adjoining  the  Liguriana. 
It  baa  been  cauectDitd,  with  mnch  plausibility,  that 
(he  Ahamaki  of  (he  eama  author  (iu  39),  a  nam* 
equally  unknown,  but  wbom  be  fdacea  oppoaite  ta 
the  Innbres,  moat  havo  been  the  same  ytat/k. 
(Schiragb.adto.iaaver./(aI.p.a6S.)  Ifao,lIie]r 
■ad  tha  tontory  on  which  tbe  coinij  nf  PW 
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centia  was  shortlj  after  founded;  and  probably  ex- 
tended fintxn  the  Trebia  to  the  Taros.        [E.U.B.] 

ANAO  PORTU&     [NiCAKA.] 

A'NAPHE  CAwduIni:  Eth,*Aifafpa4os:  Anaj^, 
Namji  or  Namfio\  one  of  the  Sporades,  a  small 
island  in  the  south  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  E. 
of  Thera.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  caUed 
Membliams  from  the  son  of  Cadmns  oif  this  name, 
who  came  to  the  island  in  search  of  Enropa.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo  Aegletee,  tiie 
fomidatiun  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Argonauts, 
because  Apollo  had  showed  them  the  island  as  a 
plaoe  of  refnge  when  they  were  orertaken  by  a 
storm.  (Orphens,  Argon,  1363,  seq. ;  ApoUod.  i.  9. 
§  26 ;  Apoll.  Bhod.  iv.  1 706,  seq. ;  Conon,  49 ;  Strab. 
.p.  484;  Steph.  B.  s.o.;  Plin.  ii.  87,  iv.  12;  Ov.Jfsf. 
vii.  461.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
this  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  the  summit  of  a  hilL  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  this 
place,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Boss,  in  the 
work  dted  below.  The  island  is  mountainous,  of 
little  fertility,  and  still  worse  cultivated.  It  contains 
a  vast  number  of  partridges,  with  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  also.  Athenaeus  relates  (p.  400)  that 
a  native  of  Astypalaea  let  loose  a  brace  of  these  birds 
upon  Anaphe,  where  they  multiplied  so  rapidly  tiiat 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  consequence.  (Toumefort^  Voyage^  &c., 
vol.  L  p.  212,  seq.;  Ross,  Ueber  Anaphe  und  Ana- 
phditcke  Insckriftenj  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Munich  Acauemy  for  1838,  p.  401,  seq. ;  RotM^Reuen 
auf  den  Griecf^tchen  Ingeln^  vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
Bockfa,  Corp.  Inter.  No.  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPHLYSTUS  CAvdut^KvtrTos:  Eth.  *Aw- 
^iariot:  Andffy»o\  a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  island  of  Eleussa,  and  a  little  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  Sunium.  It  was  a  pUoe  of  some  im- 
portance. Xenophon  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  here  for  the  protectioii  of  the  mines  of 
Sunium.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  ScyhuE,  p.  21;  Xen.  de 
Veetig.  4.  §  43;  Strab.  p.  398 ;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  59.) 

ANA'PUS  CArawof).  1,  (Anapo),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  oonsidenble  rivers  of  Sidly, 
which  risesabout  a  mile  fromthe  modern  town  of  Atf- 
cemt,  not  far  firom  the  site  of  Aonae;  and  flows  into 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse.  About  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  OlympMum,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Cyane.  Its  banks  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  marshes, 
whioh  rendered  tiiem  at  all  times  unhealthy;  and 
the  fevers  and  pestilence  thus  generated  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  the  Athenians,  and 
still  more  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  several 
sieges  of  Syracuse.  But  above  these  marshes  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Anapns  itself  are  extremely 
limpid  and  clear,  and  of  great  depth.  Like  many 
rivers  in  a  limestone  country  it  rises  all  at  once  with 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearly  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  Cyane.  The 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  stream  was  worshipped  by 
the  Syracnsans  under  the  form  cf  a  yomig  man 
(Ael.  V.  H.  ii.  83),  who  was  regarded  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  nym^  Cyane.  (Ovid.  Met.  v.  416.) 
The  river  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Alfeo, 
evidently  from  a  misconception  of  the  story  (rf*  Al- 
|ihfius  and  Arethusa;  but  is  also  called  and  marked 
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on  all  maps  as  the  Anapo,  (Thuc.  vL  96,  viL  76; 
Theocr.  L  68;  Plut.  Dion.  27,  TimoL  21;  Liv. 
xziv.  36;  Ovid.  Ex  Pont.  ii.  26;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  4; 
Oberlin,  ad  loc.\  Faiell.  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  Palub  Ltsimbleia  (^ 
Kiyjr^  ^  Auo-MicAffta  KoAovftcn})  mentioned  by  Thu  • 
cydides  (vii.  53),  was  a  part  of  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Anapus  near  its  mouth.  A  marshy  or  stag- 
nant pool  c^  some  extent  still  exists  between  the 
site  of  the  Neapolis  of  Syracuse  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  may  with  some  pro- 
bability be  assigned. 

2.  A  river  filling  into  the  Acfaelous,  80  stadia  S 
of  Stratus.     [Aciieix>u&]  [E.H.B.] 

ANA'REI  MONTES  (rd  *AK^«a  B(ni\  a  range 
of  mountains  in  "  Scythia  intra  Imaum,"  is  one  of 
the  western  branches  of  the  AUal,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  C>6  or  Irtish.  Ptolemy  places  in 
their  neighbourhood  a  people  called  AnsireL  (Ptol. 
vi.  14.  §§  8,  12,  13.) 

ANARI'ACAE  ('Ai^o^idEirai,  Strab.;  Anwiaci, 
Plin.;  in  Ptol.  vi  2.  §  5,  erroneously  ^AfAoptaKoi), 
a  people  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
neighbours  of  the  Mardi  or  Amardi.  Their  city 
was  called  Anariaca  ('Aro^icdn}),  and  possessed  an 
oracle,  which  communicated  the  divine  will  to  per- 
sons who  slept  in  the  temple.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  508, 
514 ;  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18 ;  Solhi.  51 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

ANARTES  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  25),  ANARTI 
(^ApopToty  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  5),  a  people  of  Dada,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tibiscns  (Theisi).  Caesar  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  Hercynia  Silva  to  the  E.  as 
odfne*  IkKorum  et  Anartium.  [P.  S.] 

ANAS  (6'Anu:  Gvadiana,  i.e.  Wadi-Ana, 
river  AnaSf  Arab.),  an  important  river  of  Hispania, 
described  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  139,  foil.)  as  rising  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  like  the  Tagns 
and  the  Baetia  (^Gvadaiqmvir),  between  which  it 
flows,  all  three  having  the  same  general  direction, 
firom  £.  to  W.,  inclining  to  the  &;  the  Anas  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  (oon^.  p.  162).  It  divided 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Celts  and  Lusitanians, 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Ramans  to  the  S. 
side  of  the  Tagus,  and  higher  up  by  tlie  Carpetani, 
Oretani,  and  Vettonse,  from  the  rich  lands  of 
Baetica  or  Tudetania.  It  fell  into  the  Atlantic 
by  two  mouths,  both  navigable,  between  Gadea 
iCadiz)y  and  the  Sacred  Promontory  (C  8t.  Vin- 
cent). It  was  only  navigable  a  short  way  up,  and 
that  for  small  vessels  (p.  142).  Stnbo  further 
quot^  Polybins  as  placing  the  sources  of  the  Anas 
and  the  Baetis  ia  Oeltiberia  (p.  148).  PUny  (iii.  1. 
8.  2)  gives  a  more  exact  description  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Anas.  It  rises  in  the 
territory  of  Laminium  ;  and,  at  ooe  rime  diffused 
into  marshes,  at  another  retiring  into  a  nairow 
channel,  or  enthvly  hid  tnii  subterraneous  course, 
and  exulting  in  beiug  bom  again  and  again,  it  falls 
into  the  Atlaiit^  Ocean,  after  forming,  in  its  lower 
course,  the  boundary  between  Lusitania  and  Baetica. 
(Comp.  iv.  21.  S.35;  Meks  ii.  1.  §  3,  m.  I.  §  3). 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  446)  places  the  source 
of  the  Ansa  (caput  fluininis  Anae)  7  M.  P.  finom 
Laminium,  on  the  road  to  Caesaranguata.  The 
source  is  dose  to  the  village  of  0»a  la  Montiel,  in 
La  Mancha^  at  the  loot  of  one  of  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Sierra  Moreno^  in  about  39^  N.  lat.  .aid 
2°  45'  W.  long.  The  river  originates  in  a  riarsh, 
from  a  series  of  small  lakes  called  Lagmuu  da  Rng» 
dera.  After  a  course  of  about  7  miks,  it  disap- 
pears and  runs  underground  for  12  miles,  buTKtiflg 
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^Mth  aif^Kf  near  Daymiel^  in  the  nnall  lakes  ciUled 
Lot  OJM  de  Gmadiana  (lie  eye*  <(fthe  Ouadiamt). 
After  reoeivinf^  the  coii$idei«ble  mer  Gigttda  from 
Uw  N.,  it  rana  westward  through  La  Jftmcha  and 
£j<reiiMKiMra,  as  ftr  as  Badajoz^  where  it  turns  to 
the  Su,  and  fidls  at  last  into  the  Atlantic  bj  Aycb- 
sonCe,  the  other  mouth  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  Lepe^  being  long 
tiiiioe  oIoMd.  The  valley  of  the  Gvadiana  fonns 
the  &  part  of  the  great  oentnd  tableland  of 
Spain,  aiid  is  boonded  on  the  N.  by  the  Moun- 
titias  of  Toledo^  and  the  rest  of  that  chain, 
and  oD  the  &  by  the  Sierra  Morma.  Its  vhuie 
coarse  is  above  450  miles,  of  which  not  much  above 
30  are  navigable,  and  that  only  by  small  flat- 
bottomed  barges.  Its  scarcity  of  water  is  easily  ac- 
roontej  for  by  the  little  ndn  that  fidls  on  the  table- 
iand.  Its  nomerous  tributaries  (flowing  chiefly 
from  the  Sierra  Moreno)  are  inconsiderable  streams; 
the  only  one  of  them  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
b  the  Adrus  {Albaraffena},  which  falls  into  it 
of^Kwite  Badajoz.  Some  derive  the  name  Anas 
from  the  Semitie  verb  (iTimuu,  Punic;  EatnaeOj 
Arab.)  sagnifying  to  appear  and  disappear ^  refer- 
ring to  its  subterraoeous  course;  which  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain, 
p.  83.)  [P.  &] 

ANATHO  (AraA6:  Anah),  as  the  name  appears 
m  Isidaras  of  Charsx.  It  is  Anathan  in  Ammianus 
Maroelfinus  (xxiv.  1),  and  Bethauna  (Bftevro,  per- 
haps Beth  Ana)  in  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  6).  IVAnviUe 
(^L' Empkrate^  p.  62)  observes  that  the  place  whidb 
Zosimos  (iii.  14)  calls  Phathusae,  in  his  account  of 
Juliao*s  Pendan  campaign  (a.  d.  363),  and  fixes 
about  the  poaitioa  of  AnoA,  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned. It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  same  phue  as 
Anak^  or  near  it 

Anoh  is  on  the  Euphrates,  north  of  Hit,  in  a  part 
where  there  are  eight  successive  islands  (about 
34|^  N.L.).  A  nak  itself  occupies  a  '*  fringe  of  soil  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  between  a  low  ridge  of 
rock  wid  the  swift-flowing  waters."  (^London  Geog. 
Jomm.  vol.  viL  p.  427.)  This  place  was  an  important 
position  for  eommerce  in  ancient  times,  and  probably 
on  the  line  of  a  caravan  ronte.  When  Julian  was 
encamped  before  Anatho,  one  of  the  hurricanes  that 
aometimes  occur  in  these  parts  threw  down  Ins  tents. 
Tte  emperor  took  and  burnt  Anatho. 

Tavemier  {TrofoeU  vn  Turk^  and  Pertia,  m.  6) 
describes  the  oountry  around  Anah  as  well  culti- 
vated; and  the  place  as  being  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  has  an  island  in  the  middle.  It  is  a 
pleaifliDt  and  fertile  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
Raowolf,  whose  travels  were  published  in  1582, 
1563,  speaks  of  the  olive,  citron,  orange,  and  other 
fruits  growing  there.  Tbs  island  of  jIimA  is  covered 
with  ruins,  which  also  extend  for  two  miles  further 
akmg  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  phwe  is  about 
313  miles  below  Bir,and  440  above  HilUh,  the  site 
of  Babykm,  following  the  course  of  the  river.  (^London 
Geog,  Jomru.  voL  iii.  p.  232.)  Tavemier  makes  it 
four  days*  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Anah.  [G.  L.  J 

ANATIS.     [AsAMii.] 

ANAUA  CAmum),  a  salt  Uke  in  the  southern 
part  of  Phfygia,  which  Xbrses  passed  on  his  march 
from  Celaenae  to  Colocaae.  (Herod,  vii.  30.)  There 
was  a  town  also  called  Anana  on  or  near  the  lake. 
This  is  the  lake  of  Charddk,  or  Hadji  Tom  GhMeui^ 
as  it  is  sometiziies  called.  This  lake  is  nearly  dry 
in  sonimer,  at  which  season  there  is  an  incrustation 
oo  the  mud.     The  salt  k>  collected  now,  as  it 
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was  in  former  days,  and  suppties  the  neighbourhood 
and  remoter  parts. 

Arrian  (^Anab.  i.  29)  describes,  under  the  name  of 
Ascania,  a  salt  lake  which  Alexander  passed  on  his 
march  frc»n  Pisidia  to  Celaenae;  and  the  description 
corresponds  to  that  of  Lake  Chardak  so  far  as  its 
saline  properties.  Leake  (^Aeia  Minor ,  p.  146) 
takes  the  Ascania  of  Arrian  to  be  the  lake  Btardur 
<ur  BtdduTf  which  is  some  distance  S£.  of  Chardak, 
There  is  nothing  in  Arrian  to  determine  this  ques- 
ticm.  Leake  (p.  1 50)  finds  a  discrepancy  betweeii 
Arrian  and  Strabo  as  to  the  distance  between  Sa^a- 
lassus  and  Cehtenae  (Apameia).  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day's  journey,  *'  whereas  Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Sa- 
galassus  to  Celaenae,  passing  by  the  lake  Ascania." 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  Arrian  does  not  say  that 
he  was  five  days  in  marching  frt>m  Sogalassus 
to  Celaenae.  However,  he  does  make  Alexander 
pass  by  a  kke  from  which  the  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Buidur  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  lake, 
because  it  lies  on  the  direct  ruad  from  Sagalassus 
to  Celaenae.  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  ob- 
serving that  Arrian  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  SagaUissus  to  Celaenae,  but  from 
the  country  of  the  Pisidians;  and  so  he  may  have 
passed  by  Anaua.  Hamilton ol^erves {Reeearches^&e, 
vol  i.  p.  496),  that  Btddnr  is  only  slightly  brackish, 
whereas  CKardak  exactly  corresponds  to  Arrian's 
description  (p.  504).  P.  Lucas  (  Voyage^  &c  L  book 
iv.  2)  describes  Lake  Bondur,  as  he  calls  it,  as 
having  water  too  Utter  for  fish  to  live  in,  and  as 
abounding  in  wild-fowL 

In  justification  of  the  opinions  here  expressed,  it 
may  be  remarked,  Uiat  the  '*  five  days  **  of  Alex- 
ander finom  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae  have  been  repeated 
and  adopted  by  several  writers,  and  thun  the  quea- 
tion  has  nut  been  truly  stated.  [G.  L.] 

ANAURUS  CAvovpos),  a  small  river  m  Magne- 
sia, in  Thessaly,  flowing  past  Idoos  luta  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf,  in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  one 
of  his  sandals.  (ApoIL  Bhod.  i.  8 ;  Simonid.  op. 
Athen.  iv.  p.  172,  e ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  16 ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  436 ;  Lucan,  vi.  370 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  381.) 

ANAZARBUS  or  -A  ('Ai^dCaptfos,  ^Af^apfa  : 
Eth,  'AMK^opCc^f,  Anaaarbenui)f  a  city  ci  Cilicia, 
so  called,  aoooidlng  to  Stephanus,  either  from  an 
adjacent  noountain  of  the  same  name,  or  from  the 
founder,  Anasarbus.  It  was  situated  on  the  Py- 
nunus,  and  1 1  miles  from  Mopsuestia,  according  to 
the  Peutjnger  Table.  Suidas  (s.v.  K&>0a)  says  Uiat 
the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Cyinda  or  Quinda; 
that  it  was  next  called  Diocaesarea;  and  (s,v.  Ard- 
(ap€os}  that  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  emperor  Nerva  sent  thither  one  Ai  azarbds, 
a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  All  this  cannot  be  true, 
as  Valesius  (Amm.  ^rc.  xiv.  8)  remarks,  for  ii 
was  called  Anasazbns  in  Pliny's  tune  (v.  27).  Dio»- 
eorides  is  called  a  native  of  Anazarbus  ;  but  the 
period  of  Dioaoorides  is  not  certain. 

Its  later  name  was  Caesarea  ad  Anazarimm,  and 
there  are  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
both  named  Anazari>U8  and  Caesarea  at  or  under 
Anazarbus.  On  the  division  of  Cilicia  it  became 
the  chief  place  of  Cilicia  JSecunda,  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  suffered  dreadfully  from  an  earth- 
quake both  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and,  still  more, 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Justin. 

The  site  of  Anazarbus,  which  is  said  to  be  named 
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rentia  was  shortly  after  founded;  and  probably  ex- 
tended from  the  Trebia  to  the  Tanu.        [E.U.B.] 

ANAO  PORTUS.    [Nicaka.] 

A'NAPHE  i'AwduIni:  Eth,  *Aya^os:  Anaphe, 
Namji  or  Ncanfio),  one  of  the  SporadeSf  a  small 
Uland  in  the  south  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  E. 
of  Thera.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originallj  called 
Membliams  from  the  son  of  Cadmns  <k  this  name, 
who  came  to  the  island  in  search  of  Eoropa.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  tonple  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  tiie 
tbundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Argonauts, 
because  Apollo  had  showed  them  the  island  as  a 
place  of  refuge  when  tbey  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm.  (Orpheus,  Argon,  1363,  seq. ;  Apdlod.  i.  9. 
§  26;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1706,  seq.;  Conon,  49 ;  Strab. 
.p.  484;  Steph.  B.  a.v.\  Plin.  iL  87,  iv.  12;  Ov.lfef. 
m  461.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
this  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  ih»  island,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  this 
place,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Boas,  in  the 
work  cited  below.  The  island  is  monntainons,  of 
little  fertility,  and  still  worse  cultivated.  It  contains 
a  vast  number  of  partridges,  with  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  also.  Athenaeus  relates  (p.  400)  that 
a  native  of  Astypalaea  let  loose  a  brace  of  these  birds 
upon  Anaphe,  where  they  multiplied  so  rapidly  that 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  consequence.  (Toumefort,  Vogage^  &c., 
voL  i.  p.  212,  seq.;  Ross,  Ueber  Anaphe  und  Ana- 
phaitche  InackrifUn^  in  the  TransactioBB  of  the 
Munich  Academy  for  1838,  p.  401,  seq.;  Ro6s,/2ewe]» 
au/  den  Grieehitchen  Inseln^  voL  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
BSckh,  Ccfrp.  Inaer.  No.  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPHLYSTUS  {^AviupKwrrosx  Eth,  'Ami- 
^iartoix  Andvyso),  a  demns  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  AntiocUs,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  island  of  Elenssa,  and  a  Httle  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  Sunium.  It  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. XenophoD  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  here  for  the  protection  of  the  mines  of 
Sunium.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  Scykx,  p.  21;  Xen.  de 
VecHg,  4.  §  43;  Strab.  p.  398;  Leake,  Dead,  p.  59.) 

ANA'PUS  ("Arairof).  1,  {Ana^),  one  of  Jie 
most  celebrated  and  oonsidentble  rivers  of  Sicily, 
which  risesabout  a  mile  from  the  modem  town  ofBu$- 
eemiy  not  far  from  the  site  of  Acrae;  and  flows  into 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracose.  About  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  Olympieium,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Cyaae.  Its  bulks  for  a  consideraUe 
distance  from  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  marshes, 
whioh  rendered  diem  at  all  times  unhealthy;  and 
the  fevers  and  pestilence  thus  generated  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  the  Athenians,  and 
still  more  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  tlie  several 
sieges  of  Syracuse.  But  above  these  marshes  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Anapns  itself  are  extremely 
limpid  and  clear,  and  of  great  depth.  Like  many 
rivers  in  a  limestone  country  it  rises  all  at  once  with 
a  considerable  volume  <yf  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearl)  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  Cyane.  The 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  stream  was  worshijtped  by 
the  Syracusans  under  the  form  of  a  young  man 
(Ael.  V.  H,  ii.  S3),  who  was  regarded  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  nymfdi  Cyane.  (Ovid.  Met,  v.  416.) 
The  river  is  now  oommcmly  known  as  the  Alfeo^ 
evidently  from  a  misconception  of  the  story  of  Al- 
pheus  and  Arethosa;  but  is  also  called  and  marked 
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on  all  maps  as  the  Anapo,  (Thnc.  vL  96,  viL  76; 
Theocr.  L  68;  Plut.  Dion,  27,  Timol,  21;  Liv. 
xziv.  36;  Ovid.  Ex  Pont.  ii.  26;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  4; 
Oberlin,  ad  loc.\  Faiell.  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  Palub  Ltsimbleia  (Ji 
Xifuni  ^  Auo-MicAfta  ira\ovftc'vi})  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides  (vii.  53),  was  a  part  of  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Anapus  near  its  mouth.  A  marshy  or  stag- 
nant pool  c^  some  extent  still  exists  between  the 
site  of  the  Neapolis  of  Syracuse  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  may  with  some  pro- 
bability be  assigned. 

2.  A  river  fidling  into  the  Acfaelous,  80  stadia  S 
of  Stratus.     [ Achelou&]  [ E.  H.  B.] 

ANA'REI  MONTES  (-ni  *AM{p«a  5^),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  "  Scythia  intra  Iniaum,"  is  one  of 
the  western  branches  of  the  AUcd^  not  fax  from  the 
sources  of  the  Oh  or  Irtish,  Ptolemy  places  in 
their  neighbourhood  a  people  called  AnM«i.  (Ptol. 
vi.  14.  §§  8,  12,  13.) 

ANARFACAE  {'AvapuiKm,  Strab.;  Anariad, 
Plin.;  in  Ptol.  vi  2.  §  5,  emmeonsly  *Afuxf»ia«cflu), 
a  people  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
neighbours  of  the  Mardi  or  Amardi.  Their  city 
was  called  Anariaca  ('Ai^opicdo}),  and  possessed  an 
oracle,  which  communicated  the  divine  will  to  per- 
sons who  slept  in  the  tem]Je.  (&rab.  xi.  pp.  508, 
514;  Plm.  vi.  16.  s.  18;  Soiiu.51  ;  Steph.  B. «.  9.) 

ANARTES  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  25),  ANARTI 
^hpoproiy  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  5),  a  people  of  Dacia,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tibiscus  {Thnas).  Cuesar  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  Hercynia  Silva  to  the  £.  aa 
adfnu  Dacortim  et  Anartium,  [P.  S.] 

ANAS  {d^Apos:  Guadiana,  i.e.  Wadi-Ana, 
river  Anaa^  Arab.),  an  important  river  of  Hispania, 
described  by  Stmbo  (iii.  ppi  139,  foil.)  as  rising  in 
the  eastern  part  of  tiie  peninsula,  hke  the  Tagns 
and  the  Baatis  {GvadaHquivir^,  between  which  it 
flows,  all  three  having  the  same  general  direction, 
from  £.  to  W.,  inclining  to  the  S.;  the  Anas  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  (comp.  p^  162).  It  divided 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Celts  and  Lusitanians, 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Romans  to  the  S. 
side  of  the  Tagus,  and  higher  up  by  tlie  Carpetani, 
Oretani,  and  Vettones,  from  the  rich  lands  of 
Baetica  or  Turdetania.  It  fell  into  the  Atlantic 
by  two  months,  both  navigable,  between  Gadea 
(Cadts),  and  the  Sacred  Promontory  (C.  8t,  Vin. 
cent).  It  waa  only  navigable  a  short  way  up,  and 
that  for  small  vessels  (p.  142).  Strabo  further 
quotes  Polybitts  as  pladng  the  sources  of  the  Anas 
and  the  Baetis  ha  Celtiberia  (p.  148).  Pliny  (til  1. 
8.  2)  gives  a  more  exact  description  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Axias.  It  rises  in  tiie 
territory  of  Laminium  ;  and,  at  one  time  difibsed 
into  marshes,  at  another  rettrii^  into  a  nairaw 
channel,  or  entirely  hid  in  |i  Bubterraneous  course, 
and  exulting  in  being  bom  again  and  again,  it  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  farming,  in  its  lower 
course,  the  boundary  between  Lusitania  and  Baetica. 
(Oomp.  iv.  21.  S.35;  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  3,  m.  1.  §  3). 
The  Antonine  Mneraiy  (p.  446)  places  the  source 
of  the  Ansa  (caput  fluminis  Anae)  7  M.  P.  from 
Laminium,  on  the  road  to  CaesarangUbta.  llie 
source  is  does  to  the  vilkge  of  Oaa  la  MonHel^  in 
La  Maneha^  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  northern  i>purB 
of  the  Sierra  MorenOy  in  about  39^  N.  lat.  .aid 
2^  45'  W.  long.  The  river  originates  in  a  riarsh, 
from  a  series  of  small  lakes  call^  Lagmtaa  de  Rng* 
dera.  After  a  course  of  about  7  miles,  it  disap- 
pears and  runs  underground  for  12  miles,  burHtisg 
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firth  affair.,  mar  liagmki,  in  the  small  lakes  called 
Loa  Ojot  de  Gnadiama  {the  eyeg  of  the  GuacHana), 
AAer  reoeiTinfi^  the  considerBble  ri^'e^  Giguda  firom 
Uie  N.,  it  ruxui  westward  throagh  La  Mancha  and 
EtUrtmadmra^  as  &r  as  BadajoK^  where  it  turns  to 
the  &,  and  &lls  at  last  into  the  Atlantic  bj  ^^o- 
nonte,  the  other  mouth  mentioned  bj  Stndra^  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  X>epe,  being  long 
sinee  dosed.  The  valley  of  the  Guadiana  fbnns 
the  S.  part  of  the  great  central  table-land  of 
Spain,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Mown- 
titins  of  Toledo,  and  the  rest  of  that  chain, 
and  on  the  S.  bj  the  Sierra  Moreno.  Its  whole 
courae  is  above  450  miles,  of  which  not  much  above 
30  are  navigable,  and  that  only  by  small  flat- 
botUmed  barges.  Its  scarcity  of  water  is  easily  ac- 
roonted  fur  by  the  little  rain  that  fidb  on  the  table- 
tand.  Its  numerous  tributaries  (flowing  chiefly 
from  the  Sierra  Moremt)  are  inconsiderable  streams; 
the  only  one  of  them  mentbned  by  ancient  authors 
is  the  Adrus  (^Albaragend),  which  &lls  into  it 
opposite  Badajoa.  Some  derive  the  name  Anas 
from  the  Seraitie  verb  {Hanat^  Punic;  ffanata, 
Aiab.)  signifying  to  appear  and  diaaj^ear^  refer- 
ring to  its  subterraneous  course;  which  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam, 
p.«3.)  [P.S.] 

AKATHO('Ara0^:  JiBaA),as  the  name  appears 
m  Isidoms  of  Charaz.  It  is  AJoathan  in  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiv.  i),  and  Bethauna  (Bc'tfovya,  per- 
haps  Beth  Ana)  in  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  6).  lyAnville 
QVEnpkraiej  p.  62)  observes  that  the  jJaoe  which 
Xosimns  (ili.  14)  calls  Phathusae,  in  his  account  of 
Julian's  Perbian  campaign  (a.  D.  363),  and  fixes 
about  the  position  of  Anah,  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned. It  seema,  however,  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Amakf  or  near  it. 

Anah  is  on  the  Euphrates,  north  of  Hit,  in  a  part 
where  there  are  eight  successive  islands  (about 
344^  NX.).  ^noA  itself  occupies  a ''fringe  of  soil  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  between  a  low  ridge  of 
rock  and  the  swift-flowing  waters."  (^London  Geoff. 
Jomm.  vol.  viL  p.  427.)  This  pkce  was  an  important 
position  for  commerce  in  ancient  times,  and  probd)ly 
on  the  line  of  a  caiavan  route.  When  Julian  was 
encamped  before  Anatho,  one  of  Uie  hurricanes  that 
sometimes  occur  in  these  parts  threw  down  his  tents. 
The  emperor  took  and  burnt  Anatho. 

Tavemier  {TraveU  in  Turkey  and  Pereia,  m.  6) 
describes  the  country  around  Anah  as  weU  culti- 
vated; and  the  place  as  being  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  whidi  has  an  island  in  the  middle.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
Ranwdf,  whose  travds  were  published  in  1582, 
1583,  speaks  of  the  olive,  citran,  onmge,  and  other 
frusta  growing  there.  The  island  of  wdnoA  is  covered 
with  ruins,  which  also  extend  for  two  miles  farther 
along  the  kft  bank  of  the  river.  The  place  is  about 
313  mike  bekiw  Bur,  and  440  above  HUlah,  the  site 
of  Babykm,  felkwing  the  course  of  the  river.  {London 
Geoff.  Jomm.  voL  iii.  p.  232.)  Tavemier  makes  it 
Ibttr  days*  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Anah.  [Q.  L. J 
ANATIS.     [AsAJCA.] 

ANAUA  CAmuw),  a  salt  kke  m  the  southern 
part  of  Phrygia,  whieb  Xfarxes  passed  on  his  march 
from  Celaenae  to  Coloesae.  (Herod,  vii.  30.)  There 
was  a  town  also  called  Anaua  on  or  near  the  lake. 
This  is  the  bke  of  Ckardak,  or  Eadji  Torn  GhkieuL, 
as  it  is  soiMiimes  called.  This  kJce  is  nearly  dry 
in  summer,  at  which  season  there  is  an  incrustation 
«f  jak  OD  tlie  mud.     The  salt  is  collected  now,  as  it 
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was  in  former  days,  and  supplies  the  neighbourhood 
and  remoter  parts. 

Arrian  (^Anab.  i.  29)  describes,  under  the  name  of 
Ascania,  a  salt  lake  which  Alexander  passed  on  his 
march  from  Pisidia  to  Celaenae;  and  the  description 
corresponds  to  that  of  Lake  Chardak  so  far  as  its 
saline  properties.  Leake  (Jsia  Minor,  p.  146) 
takes  the  Ascania  of  Arrian  to  be  the  lake  Burdur 
or  BMur,  which  is  some  distance  S£.  qH  Chardak. 
There  is  nothing  in  Arrian  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. Leake  (p.  150)  finds  a  discrepancy  between 
Arrian  and  Strabo  as  to  the  distance  between  Sa^a- 
lassus  and  Celaenae  (Apameia).  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day's  journey,  "  whereas  Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  was  five  days  in  marching  from  S»- 
galassus  to  Celaenae,  passing  by  the  lake  Ascania." 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  Anian  does  not  say  that 
he  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Sagalassiis 
to  Celaenae.  However,  he  does  make  Alexander 
pass  by  a  lake  from  which  the  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Buldur  has  been  8uppot>ed  to  be  the  lake, 
because  it  lies  on  the  direct  ruad  from  Segalas&us 
to  Celaenae.  But  this  di6Bculty  is  removed  by  ob- 
serving tliat  Arrian  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  fisagalassus  to  Celaenae,  but  from 
the  country  of  the  Pisidians;  and  so  he  may  have 
passed  by  Anaua.  Hamilton  observes  (^Researches,  &c. 
voL  i.  p.  496),  that  Buldur  is  only  slightly  brackish, 
whereas  Chardak  exactly  corresponds  to  Arrian's 
description  (p.  504).  P.  Lucas  (  Voyoffe,  &c  i.  book 
iv.  2)  describes  Lake  Bondur,  as  he  calls  it,  as 
having  water  too  bitter  for  fish  to  live  in,  and  as 
abounding  in  wild-fbwL 

In  justification  of  the  opinions  here  expressed,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  ''  five  days "  of  Alex- 
ander from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae  have  been  repeated 
and  adopted  by  several  writers,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  truly  stated.  [G.  L.] 

ANAURUS  ("Avavpos),  a  small  river  in  Blagne- 
sia,  in  Thessaly,  flowing  past  lolcos  into  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf,  in  which  Jason  is  said  to  havb  lost  one 
of  his  sanrials.  (ApolL  Bhod.  i.  8 ;  Sim<»ud.  op. 
Athen.  iv.  p.  172,  e ;  Apdkxl.  i.  9.  §  16 ;  Strata,  ix. 
p.  436 ;  Lucan,  vi.  370 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  381.) 

ANAZARBUS  or  -A  ('AMi{ap«os,  'Kt^dCapfa  : 
Eth.  'AraCaft€e^s,  Anatarbenus),  a  dty  of  Cilicia, 
so  called,  according  to  Stephanns,  either  from  an 
adjacent  mountain  of  the  same  name,  or  from  the 
founder,  Anazarbus.  It  was  situated  on  the  Py- 
ramus,  and  11  miles  from  Mopsnestia,  according  to 
the  Pentinger  Table.  Suidas  (s.  r.  K^i^)  says  that 
the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Cyinda  or  Quinda ; 
that  it  was  next  called  Diocaesarea;  and  (s.v.  *Ayd- 
(af€os^  that  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
qnake,  the  emperor  Nerva  sent  thither  one  Ai  azarbds, 
a  noan  of  senatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  namei  All  this  cannot  be  true, 
as  Valesiufl  (Amm.  ^rc  xiv.  8)  remarks,  for  it 
was  called  Anazarbus  in  Pliny's  tame  (v.  27).  Dio»- 
corides  is  called  a  naUve  of  Anazarbus ;  but  the 
period  of  IXoBOorideB  is  not  certain. 

Its  later  name  was  Caesarea  ad  Anazarbum,  and 
there  are  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
both  named  Anazarbus  and  Caesarea  at  or  under 
Anazarbus.  On  the  division  of  Cilida  it  became 
the  chief  place  of  Cilicia  Secunda,  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  sufiiered  dreadfrdly  from  an  earth- 
quake both  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and,  still  more, 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Justin. 

The  ate  of  Anazarbus,  which  is  said  to  be  named 
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rentia  was  shortlj  after  foanded;  and  probably  coc- 
tended  fnm  the  Trelua  to  the  Tarus.        [E.U.B.] 

ANAO  PORTUS.    [Nicaka.] 

A'NAPHE  ('Airti^:  £tk,  *Ai^a^oubt:  Anaphe, 
Namf  or  Namfio\  one  of  the  Spondee,  a  sinal] 
uland  in  the  eoath  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  £. 
of  Thera.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Membliaros  from  the  son  of  Cadmos  of  this  name, 
who  came  to  the  islaDd  in  search  of  Enropa.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  the 
foondatiun  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Argonauts, 
because  ApoUo  had  showed  them  the  isluid  as  a 
place  of  refuge  when  they  were  OTertaken  by  a 
storm.  (Orpheus,  Argon.  1363,  seq.;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  26;  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  1706, seq.;  Conon, 49 ;  Strab. 
.p.  484;  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Plin.  ii.  87,  iv.  12 ;  Ov.  Met. 
vii.  461.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
this  temple  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  island,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  the  summit  of  a  hilL  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  disoorered  in  this 
place,  of  which  an  account  is  giTen  by  Roes,  in  the 
work  dted  below.  The  islmd  is  mountainous,  of 
little  fertility,  and  still  worse  cultivated.  It  contains 
a  vast  number  of  partridges,  with  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  also.  Athenaeus  relates  (p.  400)  that 
a  native  of  Astypalaea  let  loose  a  brace  of  these  tnrds 
upon  Anaphe,  where  they  multiplied  so  rapidly  that 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  consequence.  (Tournefort,  Voyage^  &c., 
voL  L  p.  212,  seq.;  Ross,  Ud>tr  Anaphe  fmd  Ana- 
l^dume  Intchriften^  in  the  Timnsactions  of  the 
Munich  Acatlemy  for  1838,  p.  401,  seq. ;  Ro6S,/2«isen 
€tu/  den  GrieckUchen  Inselny  vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inter.  No.  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPHLYSTUS  (;Aydip\wrTos:  Eth,  'Awt- 
^doTiof :  Andvp9o)f  a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  island  of  Eleussa,  and  a  little  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  Sunium.  It  was  a  plaoe  of  some  im- 
portance. Xenof^oD  recommended  the  section  of  a 
fortress  here  for  the  protection  of  the  mines  of 
Sunium.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  Scylaz,  p.  21;  Xen.  de 
VeeHg.  4.  §  43 ;  Strab.  p.  398 ;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  59.) 

ANATUS  CAvflnrot).  1,  (Am;^),  one  of  ihe 
most  celebrated  and  considenUe  rivers  of  Sidly, 
which  lisesabont  a  mile  from  the  modem  town  of  Ais- 
eenUj  not  far  from  the  site  of  Acrae;  and  flows  into 
the  great  haii)our  of  Syracuse.  About  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  Olympieium,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Cyane.  Its  banks  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  marshes, 
which  rendered  tJiem  at  aU  times  unhealthy;  and 
the  fevers  and  pestilence  thus  generated  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  the  Athenians,  and 
still  more  to  the  Carthaginians,  duimg  the  several 
sieges  of  Syracuse.  But  above  these  marshos  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Anapus  itself  are  extremely 
limpid  and  dear,  and  of  great  depth.  Like  many 
rivers  in  a  limestone  country  it  rises  aU  at  once  with 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearl)  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  Cyane.  The 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  stream  was  wordiipped  by 
the  Syracusans  under  the  form  of  a  young  man 
(Ael.  V.  H.  ii.  33),  who  was  regarded  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  nym|^  Cyane.  (Ovid.  Met.  v.  416.) 
The  river  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Alfeo, 
evidently  from  a  misconception  of  the  story  of  Al- 
|iheus  and  Arethusa;  but  is  also  called  and  marked 
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on  all  maps  as  the  Anapo,  (Thuc.  vi.  96,  viL  78; 
Theocr.  L  68;  Plut.  Dion.  27,  TimoL  21;  Liv. 
zzjv.  36;  Ovid.  £x  Pont  iL  26;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  4; 
Oberlin,  ad  he.;  FaselL  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  Palub  Ltsimbijeia  (n 
Idfuni  fi  AvaifitKeta  KoKovfieimi)  mentioned  by  Thu  • 
cydides  (viL  53),  was  a  part  of  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Aiiapus  near  its  mouth.  A  marshy  or  stag- 
nant pool  oi  some  extent  still  exists  between  the 
site  of  the  Neapolis  of  Syracuse  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  may  with  some  pro- 
bability be  assigned. 

2.  A  river  fiUling  into  the  Achdous,  80  stadia  S 
of  Stratus.     [Aciibijous.]  [E.H.B.] 

ANA'REI  MONTES  (rd  'Apdpta  Bfni),  &  range 
of  mountains  in  "  Scythia  intra  Iinaum,"  is  one  of 
the  western  branches  of  the  AUaij  not  fiur  from  the 
sources  of  the  Ob  or  Irtish.  Ptolemy  places  in 
their  ndghbourhood  a  people  called  AnsireL  (Ptol. 
vi.  14.  §§  8,  12,  13.) 

ANARrACAE  C^vapidtcai,  Strab.;  Anariad, 
Plin.;  in  Ptol.  vi  2.  §  5,  erroneously  'A/iopiaireu), 
a  people  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
neighbours  of  the  Mardi  or  Amardi.  Their  dty 
was  called  Anariaca  (*Ai«a^ulUci7),  and  posseted  an 
oracle,  which  communicated  the  divine  will  to  per- 
sons who  slept  in  the  temple.  (Strab.  xL  pp.  508, 
514 ;  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18 ;  Sdui.  51 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  o.) 

ANARTES  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  25),  ANARTI 
Q'Apoprei^  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  5),  a  people  of  Dada,  on 
the  N.  nde  of  the  Tibiscus  {Thetn).  Caeyar  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  Hercynia  Silva  to  the  £.  as 
adjfnes  Dacomm  et  Anartium.  [P.  &] 

ANAS  (6'Aras:  Gvadiana,  i.e.  WmU-Ana, 
river  Anas,  Arab.),  an  important  river  of  Hispania, 
described  by  Stiabo  (iii.  pp.  139,  foil.)  as  rising  in 
the  eastern  part  of  tiie  peninsula,  like  the  Tagus 
and  the  Baetis  {Guadtdqutvir^^  between  which  it 
flows,  all  three  having  tlw  same  genercU  direction, 
(nm  £.  to  W.,  inclining  to  the  S.;  the  Anas  is  the 
snuUlest  of  the  three  (oomp.  p.  162).  It  divided 
the  country  inhabited  by  tlie  Celts  and  Lusitanians, 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Ramans  to  the  S. 
dde  of  the  Tagus,  and  higher  up  by  the  Carpetam, 
Oretani,  and  VettcnMS^  from  the  rich  lands  of 
Baetica  or  Turdetonia.  It  fell  into  the  Atlantic 
by  two  months,  both  navigable,  between  Gadea 
(Cadiz),  and  the  Sacred  Promontory  (C.  Si.  Vin- 
cent}.  It  was  only  navigable  a  short  way  up,  and 
that  for  small  vessels  (p.  142).  Strabo  further 
quotes  Polybivs  as  placing  the  sources  of  the  Anaa 
and  the  Baetis  in  Cdtiberia  (p.  148).  Pliny  (iii.  I. 
B.  2)  gives  a  mors  exact  description  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  chanu^tor  of  the  Anas.  It  rises  in  the 
territory  of  Ijtfninium  ;  and,  at  one  rime  diffused 
into  marshes,  at  another  retiring  into  a  nairoiw 
channel,  or  entirely  hid  in  ^  subterraneous  course, 
and  exulting  in  bang  bom  again  and  again,  it  fiEdk 
into  the  Atiastic  Ocean,  after  fanning,  in  its  lower 
course,  the  boundary  between  Lusitania  and  Baetica. 
(Oomp.  iv.  21.  S.S5;  Mela,  ii.  I.  §  3,  iii.  1.  §  3). 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  446)  i^aoes  the  source 
of  the  Anas  (ca)sit  flnininis  Anae)  7  M.  P.  firom 
Laminium,  on  tiie  road  to  CaeHaraugu&ta.  The 
source  is  dose  to  the  village  of  Osa  la  Montiel,  in 
La  ManehOy  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  northern  t>purs 
of  the  Surra  MorenOj  m  about  39°  N.  lat.  .aid 
2°  45'  W.  long.  The  river  driginates  in  a  njarsh, 
from  a  series  <^  small  lakes  call^  Lagwias  de  Rtig^ 
diera.  After  a  course  of  about  7  miles,  it  disap- 
pears and  runs  undeigroutid  for  12  miles,  boTKting 
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fvth  if^tir^  neur  fkapniely  in  the  amall  lakes  called 
LifB  Ojo9  de  Gmadiama  {the  eyea  qfthe  GtuuUoiui). 
After  reoeiTini^  the  constdemble  ri^-er  Giguda  from 
the  N.,  it  nms  westward  through  La  Mancka  and 
Etiremadmra^  as  fiu*  as  Badajaa^  where  it  turns  to 
tlie  Sl,  and  &lls  at  last  into  the  Atlantic  by  Aga^ 
motUe,  the  other  mouth  menti<xied  by  Strabo,  and 
which  appears  to  hare  been  at  Ltpe,  being  long 
since  clowd.  The  Talley  of  the  Guadkma  forms 
the  S.  part  of  the  great  central  table-land  of 
Spain,  and  is  boonded  on  the  K.  bj  the  If oun- 
taiiu  of  Toledo^  and  the  rest  of  that  chain, 
and  OD  the  S.  bj  the  Sierra  Morma.  Its  whule 
eoorw  b  above  450  miles,  of  which  not  much  above 
30  are  navigable,  and  that  only  by  small  flat- 
bottomed  bargee.  Its  scarcity  of  water  is  easily  ac- 
roonted  fur  by  the  little  rain  that  fiUls  on  the  table- 
iand.  Its  numerous  tributaries  (flowing  chiefly 
from  the  ^erra  Moremi)  are  inconsiderable  streams ; 
the  only  one  of  them  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
b  the  Adms  {AUKaragena\  which  JhUs  into  it 
opposite  Badajoz.  Some  dmve  the  name  Anas 
firam  the  Sernitic  verb  (J7ana«,  Punic;  HanasOf 
Aiab.)  signifying  to  appear  and  disappear^  refer- 
ring to  its  subterraneous  course;  which  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  %tam, 
p.  83.)  [P.&] 

ANATHO  ('Araft6:  Anah)y  as  the  name  appears 
m  Isadorua  of  Charaz.  It  is  Anathan  in  Ammianos 
Maroellinus  (xziv.  i)^  and  Bethauna  (BcOovro,  per- 
haps Beth  Ana)  in  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  6).  lyAnville 
(^VEupkraUj  p.  62)  observes  that  the  place  which 
Z4»imus  (ill.  14)  calls  Phathusae,  in  his  account  uf 
Julianas  Permn  campaign  (a.  d.  363),  and  fixes 
aboot  the  position  of  Anah^  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned. It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Amok,  or  near  it. 

Amah  is  on  the  Euphrates,  north  of  Hit,  in  a  part 
whoe  there  are  eight  snccesave  islands  (about 
344°  NX.).  ^  noA  itself  occupies  a  **  fringe  of  soil  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  between  a  low  ridge  of 
rock  imd  the  swift-flowing  waters."  (^London  Gwg. 
Jvmrm.  vol.  viL  p.  427.)  This  place  was  an  important 
position  for  eoromeroe  in  ancient  times,  and  probably 
on  the  line  of  a  caravan  route.  When  Julian  was 
encamped  before  Anatho,  one  of  the  hnrrianes  that 
aometimes  occur  in  these  parts  threw  down  his  tents. 
The  empeiw  took  and  burnt  Anatho. 

Tavemier  {Traoek  in  Turiejf  and  Peraia^  iii.  6) 
describes  the  eountry  around  Anah  as  well  culti- 
vated ;  and  the  ]daoe  as  bong  on  both  sides  of  the 
fiver,  whtth  has  an  island  in  the  middle.  It  is  a 
pleaiianA  and  fotile  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert. 
Baowolf,  whose  travels  were  published  in  1582, 
I58S,  speaks  of  the  olive,  citron,  orange,  and  other 
finite  growii^  there.  The  island  of  J  nioA  is  covered 
with  mins,  which  also  extend  for  two  miles  farther 
akmg  the  left  hank  of  the  river.  The  place  is  about 
313  miles  below  Bir,  and  440  above  HilUh,  the  site 
of  Babylon,  fbUowing  the  course  of  the  river.  {London 
Gtog,  Jomm.  voL  iH.  p.  232.)  Tavemier  makes  it 
four  days*  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Anah,  [Q.  L.  J 

ANATIS.     [AsAMA.] 

ANAUA  CArava),  a  salt  Uke  m  the  southern 
part  of  Phiygia,  which  X«rxes  passed  on  his  march 
from  Celaenae  to  Ckilossae.  (Herod,  vii.  30.)  There 
was  a  town  also  called  Anaua  on  or  near  the  lake. 
This  u  the  lake  of  Chardak,  or  Hadji  Tow  GhhietU, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  liJce  is  nearly  dry 
in  sammer,  at  which  season  there  is  an  iDcmstation 
«f  jslt  00  the  mud.     The  aak  is  collected  now,  as  it 
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was  in  fiirroer  days,  and  supplies  the  neighbourhood 
and  remoter  parts. 

Arrian  {Anab.  i.  29)  describes,  under  the  name  of 
Ascama,  a  salt  lake  which  Alexander  passed  on  his 
march  from  Pisidia  to  Celaenae;  and  the  description 
oorrnponds  to  that  of  Lake  Chardak  so  far  as  its 
saline  properties.  Leake  {Atia  Minor ^  p.  146) 
takes  the  Ascania  of  Arrian  to  be  the  lake  Burdur 
or  Bnidury  which  is  some  distance  SE.  of  Chardak. 
There  is  nothing  in  Arrian  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. Leake  (p.  150)  finds  a  discrepancy  between 
Arrian  and  Strabo  as  to  the  distance  between  Sap:a- 
lassus  and  Celaeiwe  (Apameia).  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day's  journey,  "  whereas  Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Sa- 
gahissus  to  Celaenae,  passing  by  the  lake  Ascania." 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  Anian  does  not  say  that 
he  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Sagalassus 
to  Celaenae.  However,  he  does  make  Alexander 
pass  by  a  lake  from  which  the  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Buldw  has  been  suppcised  to  be  the  lake, 
because  it  lies  on  the  direct  ruad  from  Sagalassus 
to  Cdaenae.  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  c^ 
serving  that  Arrian  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae,  but  from 
the  country  of  the  Pisidians;  and  so  he  may  have 
passed  by  Anaua.  Hamilton  observes  {Researchet,  &.c. 
voL  i.  p.  496),  that  Buldur  is  only  sUghtly  brackisli, 
whereas  Chardak  exactly  corresponds  to  Arrian's 
description  (p.  504).  P.  Lucas  (  Voyage^  &c  i.  book 
iv.  2)  describes  Lake  Bondur,  as  he  calls  it,  as 
having  water  too  bitter  for  fish  to  live  in,  and  as 
abounding  in  wild-fowL 

In  justification  of  the  opinions  here  expressed,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  "  five  days "  of  Alex- 
ander from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae  have  been  repeated 
and  adopted  by  several  writers,  and  thu^i  the  ques- 
tion hfiH  not  been  truly  stated.  [G.  L.] 

ANAUBUS  ("Avovpos),  a  small  river  in  Magne- 
sia, in  Thessaly,  flowing  past  lolcos  into  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf,  in  which  Jason  is  saki  to  hav6  lost  one 
of  his  sandals.  (ApolL  Rhod.  i.  8 ;  Simonid.  ap. 
Athen,  iv.  p.  172,  e ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16 ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  436 ;  Lucan,  vi.  370 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pk  381.) 

ANAZARBUS  or  -A  ('AniCap^os,  'ArdCc^f  a  : 
£th.  'Ara^opCc^f,  Anatarhenue)^  a  dty  of  Cilicia, 
so  caUed,  according  to  Stephanus,  either  from  an 
adjacent  mountain  of  the  same  name,  or  from  the 
founder,  Anaaarbns.  It  was  situated  on  the  Py- 
ramns,  and  1 1  miles  from  Mopsuestia,  according  to 
the  Peutinger  TaUe.  Suidas  («.  r.  K^ySa)  says  Siat 
the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Cyinda  or  Quinda; 
that  it  was  next  called  Diocaesarea;  and  (s.v.  'Avd- 
(ap€osy  that  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  emperor  Nerva  sent  thither  one  Ai  azarbus, 
a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  tuunei  All  this  cannot  be  true, 
as  Valesins  (Amm.  Marc  xiv.  8)  remarks,  for  it 
was  called  Anazarbus  in  Pliny's  tame  (v.  27).  I>io»- 
corides  is  called  a  native  of  Anazarbus  ;  but  Uie 
period  of  Diofloorides  is  not  certain. 

Its  later  name  was  Gaesarea  ad  Anazarbum,  and 
there  are  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
both  named  Anaxarbus  and  Gaesarea  at  or  under 
Anazarbus.  On  the  division  of  Cilicia  it  became 
the  chief  place  of  Cilicia  Secunda,  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  suflered  dreadfully  from  an  earth- 
quake both  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and,  still  more, 
in  the  rdgn  of  his  successor  Justin. 

The  ate  of  Anazarbus,  which  is  said  to  be  named 
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centu  was  shortly  after  founded;  and  pvobably  ex- 
tended from  the  TrebiA  to  the  Tarua.        [E.U.B.] 

ANAO  POBTUa     [NicA«A.] 

A'NAPHE  {*Apdi^:  Eth.*A»^a^mos:  ^iM^iAe, 
Namfi  or  Namfio\  one  of  the  Sporades,  a  email 
Liland  in  the  eoath  of  the  Grecian  ArchipRlago,  £. 
of  Thera.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  caUed 
Hembliaros  from  the  son  of  Cadmna  df  this  name, 
who  came  to  the  island  in  search  of  Eoropo.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  the 
ibondation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Argcnoants, 
because  Apollo  had  showed  them  the  island  as  a 
plaoe  of  refiige  when  tbey  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm.  (Orpheus,  Argon.  1363,  seq. ;  ApoUod.  i.  9. 
§  26;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1706,  seq.;  Conon,49;  Strab. 
.p.  484;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Plm.  ii.  87,  iv.  12;  Ov. Met. 
vii.  461.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
this  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  the  summit  of  a  hilL  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  this 
place,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Boss,  in  the 
work  dted  below.  The  island  is  mountainous,  of 
little  fertility,  and  still  worse  cultivated.  It  contains 
a  vast  number  of  partridges,  with  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  also.  Athenaeus  relates  (p.  400)  that 
a  native  of  Astypalaea  let  loose  a  brace  of  these  birds 
upon  Anaphe,  where  they  multiplied  so  rapidly  that 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  consequence.  (Toumefort,  Vogage^  &c., 
voL  L  p.  212,  seq.;  Ross,  Ueber  Anaphe  und  Ana- 
phdueha  Inschriftenj  in  the  TransactioBB  of  the 
Munich  Acatlemy  for  1838,  p.  401,  seq. ;  Ross,/2eiiten 
auf  den  Grieekuchen  Jtueln,  vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
Bdckh,  Corp.  Inter.  Na  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPHLYSTUS  (^Avd^Kwrros:  Eth.  *Aya. 
^AdoTiot:  Anavgao\  a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  island  of  Eleussa,  and  a  little  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  Snninm.  It  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portanoe.  Xeno{^<»  recoomiended  the  erection  of  a 
fintress  here  for  the  protectian  of  the  mines  of 
8anium.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  Scylax,  p.  21;  Xen.  de 
VeeHg.  4.  §  43;  Strab.  p.  398 ;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  59.) 

ANA'PUS  (^Afwrot).  1,  (Anapo),  one  of  liie 
most  celebrated  and  constdenUe  rivers  of  Sicfly, 
which  risesabout  a  mile  fiomthe  modem  town  ofBtu- 
eemij  not  far  finom  the  site  of  Acrae;  and  flows  into 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse.  About  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  just  at  the  iocA  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  OlympieKum,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Cyane.  Its  banks  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  marshes, 
which  rendered  tfaem  at  all  times  unhealthy;  and 
the  fevers  and  pestilence  thus  generated  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  the  Athenians,  and 
still  more  to  the  CarUiagimans,  during  the  several 
sieges  of  Syracuse.  But  above  these  marshes  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Anapns  itsdf  are  extremely 
Iim|»d  and  clear,  and  of  great  depth.  Like  many 
rivers  in  a  limestone  country  it  rises  all  at  once  with 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearly  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  Cyane.  The 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  stream  was  worshipped  by 
the  Syracusans  under  the  form  of  a  yoiuig  man 
(Ael.  V.  H.  ii.  33),  who  was  regarded  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  nym{di  Cyane.  (Ovid.  Met.  v.  416.) 
The  river  is  now  commonly  Imown  as  the  Alfeo, 
evidently  from  a  misconception  of  the  story  of  Al- 
jihetis  and  Arethusa;  but  is  also  called  and  marked 
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on  all  maps  as  the  Anapo,  (Thuc.  vL  96,  vil  78; 
Theocr.  L  68;  Plut.  Dion.  27,  TimoL  21;  Liv. 
xxiv.  36;  Ovid.  Ex  PonL  iL  26;  Yib.  Seq.  p.  4; 
Oberlin,  ad  toe.;  FaaelL  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  Palub  Lysimbleia  (ti 
\lfatgi  if  Ava-tfAtKtta  moAov/acVi})  mentioned  by  Thu  • 
cydides  (viL  53),  was  a  part  of  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Anapus  near  its  mouth.  A  marshy  or  stag- 
nant pool  c^  some  extent  still  exists  between  the 
site  of  the  Neapolis  of  Syracuse  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  may  with  some  pro- 
bability be  assigned. 

2.  A  river  fiUling  into  the  Achelous,  80  stadia  S 
of  Stratus.     [Achelous.]  [E.H.B.] 

AI^A'REI  MONTES  (rd  'Ampta  Spri),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  "  Scythla  intra  Imanm,"  is  one  of 
the  western  branches  of  the  Altai,  not  fiur  from  the 
sources  of  the  Ob  or  Irtish.  Ptolemy  places  in 
their  neighbourhood  a  people  called  Anairei.  (Ptol. 
vi.  14.  §§  8,  12,  13.) 

ANARrACAE  C^popiditai,  Strab.;  Anariad, 
Plin.;  in  Ptol.  vL  2.  §  5,  erroneously  'A^iopiairaf), 
a  people  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
neighbours  of  the  Mardi  or  Amardi.  Their  dty 
was  called  Anariaca  ('ArapidUnj),  and  possessed  an 
oracle,  which  communicated  the  divine  will  to  per- 
sons who  slept  in  the  temple.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  508, 
514  ;  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18 ;  Solm.  51 ;  Steph.  B.s.9.) 

ANARTES  (Caes.  B.  G,  vi.  25),  ANARTI 
^AfapTOi,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  5),  a  people  of  Dada,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tibiscus  (Thewi).  Caesiar  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  Hercynia  Silva  to  the  £.  as 
adjdnee  Daeorwn  et  Anartium.  [P.  S.] 

ANAS  (6 'Amu:  Gvadiana^  i.e.  Wadi'Ana^ 
river  Anaty  Arab.),  an  important  river  of  Hispania, 
described  by  Stnbo  (iii.  pp.  139,  foil.)  as  rising  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  like  the  Tagus 
and  the  Baetis  {Guadalquivir)^  between  which  it 
flows,  all  three  having  tlM  same  genercU  direction, 
(nm  £.  to  W.,  indining  to  the  S.;  the  Anas  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  (oomp.  p.  162).  It  divided 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Celts  and  Lusitanians, 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Ramans  to  the  S. 
side  of  the  Tagus,  and  higher  up  by  tlie  Carpetoni, 
Oretani,  aiKi  VettcnMS^  finom  the  ndi  lands  of 
Baetica  or  Turdetasda.  It  fdl  into  the  Atlantic 
by  two  mouths,  both  navigable,  between  Gadea 
^CaeUz),  and  the  Sacred  Promontory  (C.  SL  Km- 
cenl).  It  was  only  navigable  a  short  way  up,  and 
that  for  small  vessels  (p.  142).  Strabo  further 
quotes  Polybiiis  as  pladng  the  sources  of  the  Anas 
and  the  Baetis  ia  Cdtiberia  (p.  148).  Pliny  (iii.  1. 
s.  2)  gives  a  more  exact  description  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Anas.  It  rises  in  the 
territory  of  Laminium  ;  and,  at  one  rime  diflfused 
into  marshes,  at  another  retiiing  into  a  narrow 
channel,  or  entirely  hid  in  |i  subterraneous  course, 
and  exulting  in  being  bom  again  and  again,  it  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  forming,  in  its  lower 
course,  the  boundary  between  Lusitania  and  Baetica. 
(Comp.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  Mela,  ii.  I.  §  3,  iii.  1.  §  3). 
The  Antonine  Mneraiy  (p.  446)  ]daces  the  source 
of  the  Anas  (ca}iut  fluminis  Anae)  7  M.  P.  from 
Laminium,  on  the  road  to  Caesaraugutfta.  The 
source  is  dose  to  the  vilUge  of  Ota  h  MonHel,  in 
La  ManehOy  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  nnrtliei-n  hpura 
of  the  Sierra  Moreno^  rn  about  39^  N.  lat.  .«Dd 
2°  45'  W.  long.  The  river  originates  in  a  riarsh, 
from  a  series  of  small  lakes  ctSM  Lagmwt  d*  Rmg^ 
dera,  Af^er  a  coarse  of  about  7  miles,  it  disap- 
pears and  runs  underground  for  12  mUea,  bursting 
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fvth  apiaii^f  near  liaymkit  in  tbe  small  lakes  called 
Lob  Ojm  de  Gmadiama  (Me  egpef  <{ftht  ChuuHamt). 
After  receiving  the  oansiderable  rii'er  GigfUida  from 
tiie  N.,  it  rans  westward  thraogh  La  Mancha  and 
Ettrtmadrnta^  as  fiur  as  BadajoK^  where  it  turns  to 
tbe  Sl,  and  fiills  at  last  into  the  Atlantic  bj  Aya- 
flMonte,  the  other  mouth  mentioned  by  StraiM^  and 
vrhicfa  appears  to  have  been  at  Lepe^  being  long 
Kinee  doeed.  The  valley  of  the  Guadkma  forms 
the  S.  part  of  the  great  central  table-land  of 
Spain,  and  b  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Afoun- 
titmt  of  Toledo,  and  the  rest  of  that  chain, 
and  OD  the  &  by  the  Sierra  Moreno.  Its  whole 
Goune  is  above  450  miles,  of  which  not  much  above 
30  are  navigable,  and  that  only  by  small  flat- 
bottomed  bazgea.  Its  scarcity  of  water  is  easily  ac- 
»anted  fur  by  the  little  rain  that  fiUls  on  the  table- 
iand.  Its  numerous  tributaries  (flowing  chiefly 
from  the  Sierra  Moreno)  are  inconsiderable  streams ; 
the  only  one  of  them  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
is  the  Adrus  (Jj&ort^ena),  which  fiftlls  into  it 
opposite  Badajoz,  Some  derive  the  name  Anas 
firaim  the  Seniitie  verb  {Hcmat,  Punic;  ffanata, 
Arab.)  signi^dng  to  appear  and  diaappeoTf  refer- 
ring to  its  subterraneous  oourae;  which  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam^ 
p.  88.)  [P.  S.] 

ANATHO  i'AvaO^ :  A  noA),  as  the  name  appears 
m  Isadorua  of  Charax.  It  is  Anathan  in  Ammianus 
Marcellinns  (xxiv.  i),  and  Bethauna  (Bctfovmi,  per- 
haps Beth  Ana)  in  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  6).  I^Anville 
(VEnpkralef  p.  62)  observes  that  the  phu»  which 
Zosimos  (iii.  14)  calls  Phathusae,  in  his  account  of 
Julianas  Peraan  campaign  (a.  d.  363),  and  fixes 
about  the  position  of  Anah,  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned. It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  same  place  as 
A»ak,  at  near  it. 

Anak  is  on  the  Euphrates,  north  of  Hit,  in  a  part 
where  there  are  eight  successive  islands  (about 
344^  NXb).  Anah  itself  occupies  a  *^  fringe  of  soU  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  between  a  low  ridge  of 
rock  and  the  swift-flowing  waters."  (^London  Geoff. 
Jomm.  vol.  viL  p.  427.)  This  place  was  an  important 
position  for  commerce  iu  ancient  tunes,  and  probsbly 
on  the  line  of  a  caravan  route.  ¥^en  Julian  was 
encamped  before  Anatho,  one  of  the  hurricanes  that 
aometBOMs  occur  in  these  parts  threw  down  his  tents. 
The  emperor  took  and  burnt  Anatho. 

Tavemier  {Traveb  in  Turkey  and  Pereia^  iii  6) 
describes  the  country  around  Anah  as  weU  culti- 
vated; and  the  place  as  being  on  both  sides  of  the 
ftver,  which  has  an  island  in  the  middle.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
Baawolf,  whose  travels  were  published  in  1582, 
1583,  spe«ks  of  the  olive,  citron,  orange,  and  other 
fndta  growing  there.  The  island  ofJnoA  is  covered 
with  nrins,  which  also  extend  for  two  miles  further 
nhog  tbe  left  hank  of  the  river.  Tbe  place  is  about 
313  miles  below  Bir,  and  440  above  HilUh,  the  site 
of  Babykm,  following  the  course  of  the  river.  {London 
Gtog.  Jonm.  voL  iii.  p.  232.)  Tavemier  makes  it 
fear  days'  journey  from  Bagdad  to  Anah*  [Q.  L.  J 

ANATIS.     [AsAMA.] 

ANAUA  CAmumi),  a  salt  bdce  in  the  southern 
part  of  Phrygia,  which  Xbrxes  passed  on  his  march 
firom  Cehienae  to  Coloesae.  (Herod,  vii.  30.)  There 
was  a  town  also  called  Anaua  on  or  near  the  lake. 
Thb  is  tbe  kke  of  Ckardakj  or  Badji  Tova  Ghhieid, 
as  It  is  sometimes  calkd.  This  lake  is  nearly  dry 
in  summer,  at  which  season  there  is  an  incrustation 
«f  jalt  OD  the  mud.     The  aah  is  coOected  now,  as  it 
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was  in  former  days,  and  supplies  the  neighbourhood 
and  remoter  parts. 

Arrian  {Anab.  i.  29)  describes,  under  the  name  of 
Ascania,  a  salt  lake  which  Alexander  passed  on  his 
march  from  Pisidia  to  Celaenae;  and  the  description 
corresponds  to  that  of  Lake  Chardak  so  far  as  its 
saline  properties.  Leake  (Asia  Minor ,  p.  146) 
takes  the  Ascania  of  Arrian  to  be  the  lake  Burdur 
or  BulduTf  which  is  some  distance  SK.  of  ChardaJs. 
There  is  nothing  in  Arrian  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. Leake  (p.  150)  finds  a  discrepancy  between 
Arrian  and  Strabo  as  to  the  distance  between  Sa^a- 
lassus  and  Celaenae  (Apameia).  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day*s  journey,  "  whereas  Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Sa- 
galassus  to  Celaenae,  passing  by  the  lake  Ascania." 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  Arrian  does  not  say  that 
he  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Segakussna 
to  Celaenae.  However,  he  does  make  Alexander 
pass  by  a  lake  from  which  the  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Btddur  has  been  suppofied  to  be  the  lake, 
because  it  lies  on  the  direct  ruad  from  Sagalassus 
to  Celaenae.  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  ob- 
serving that  Arrian  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae,  but  from 
the  country  of  the  Pi^idians;  and  so  he  may  have 
psiised  by  Anaua.  Hamilton  observes  (.AeMarcA€«,&c 
vol  i.  p.  496),  that  Btddur  is  only  sUghtly  brackish, 
whereas  Chardak  exactly  correspc»ds  to  Arrian's 
description  (p.  504).  P.  Lucas  (  Voyoffe,  &c  i.  book 
iv.  2)  describes  Lake  Bondnr,  as  he  calls  it,  as 
having  water  too  Utter  for  fish  to  live  in,  and  as 
abounding  in  wild-fowL 

In  justification  of  the  oiunions  here  expressed,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  "  five  days "  of  Alex- 
ander from  Sagalassus  to  Celaoiae  have  been  repeated 
and  adapted  by  several  writers,  and  thu.s  the  que^ 
tion  has  not  been  truly  stated.  [G.  L.] 

ANAUBUS  ("Amu^v),  a  small  river  In  Magne- 
sia, in  Thessaly,  flowing  past  lolcoe  into  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf,  in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  Icet  one 
of  his  sandals.  (ApolL  Bhod.  i.  8 ;  Simomi.  ap. 
Athen.  iv.  p.  172,  e ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  16 ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  436 ;  Lucan,  vi.  370 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  iv.  p.  381.) 

AKAZARBUS  or  -A  ('AvaCaf>«ds,  'fivdCapfa  : 
Eth.  'AraCaft€e^,  Ananarbentu)^  a  city  of  Cilicia, 
so  called,  according  to  Stephanus,  either  from  an 
adjacent  mountain  of  the  same  name,  or  from  the 
founder,  Anasarbns.  It  was  situated  on  the  Py- 
ramus,  and  11  miles  from  Mopsuestia,  according  to 
the  Peutinger  Table.  Suidas  (s.  r.  KiaqI^)  says  that 
the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Cyinda  or  Quinda; 
that  it  was  next  oalled  Diocaesarea;  and  (s.v.  *A9ni- 
(ap^^)  that  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
qoake,  the  emperor  Nerra  sent  thither  one  Ai  azarbds, 
a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
gave  to  it  hia  own  nam&  All  this  cannot  be  true, 
as  Valesius  (AmuL  lihrc.  xiv.  8)  remarks,  for  it 
was  called  Anazarbus  in  Pliny's  time  (v.  27).  Dio»- 
corides  is  called  a  native  of  Anazarbus ;  but  the 
period  of  Diosoorides  is  not  certain. 

Its  Uter  name  was  Caesarea  ad  Anazarbom,  and 
there  are  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
both  named  Anazarbus  and  Caesarea  at  or  under 
Anazarbus.  On  the  division  of  Cilicia  it  became 
the  chief  phu»  of  Cilicia  Secunda,  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  suffered  dreadfully  from  an  earth- 
quake both  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and,  still  move, 
in  the  reign  e£  his  successor  Justin. 

The  site  of  Anazarbus,  which  is  said  to  be  named 
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centU  was  shortly  after  founded;  and  probably  coc- 
tended  from  the  Trebia  to  the  Tarua.        [E.U.B.] 

ANAO  PORTUS.     [Nicaka.] 

A'NAPHE  CAMi4»n:  EtiL*Atnu^s:  Anaphe, 
Namf  or  Namfo\  one  of  the  Sporades,  a  amall 
iiiland  in  the  soath  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  £. 
of  Thera.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Membliaros  from  the  son  of  Cadmoa  of  this  name, 
who  came  to  the  island  in  search  of  Europe.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  the 
finindatiun  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Argonants, 
because  Apollo  had  showed  them  the  island  as  a 
place  of  refnge  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm.  (Orpheus,  Ar^on^  1363,  seq. ;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  26 ;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1 706,  seq. ;  Conon,  49 ;  Strab. 
.p.  484;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Plin.  ii.  87,  iv.  12 ;  Ov. Met. 
vii.  461.)  There  are  still  oonsideraUe  remains  of 
this  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  the  summit  of  a  hilL  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  this 
place,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Roes,  in  the 
work  dted  below.  The  island  is  mountainona,  of 
little  fertility,  and  still  worse  cultivated.  It  contains 
a  vast  number  of  partridges,  with  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  also.  Athenaeus  relates  (p.  400)  that 
a  native  of  Astypahiea  let  louse  abraoe  of  these  birds 
upon  Anaphe,  where  they  multiplied  so  rapidly  that 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  consequence.  (Touniefort^  Vogage^  &c., 
vol.  L  p.  212,  seq.;  Ross,  £7e6er  Anaphe  vnd  Ana- 
phSitehe  Ifuchriften^  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Munich  Acatlemy  for  1 838,  p.  401 ,  seq. ;  Ross,  Reisen 
auf  den  GriecMschen  Jtiteln^  vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inter.  No.  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPHLYSTUS  ('AvdipKwrTos:  Eth.  'Aro- 
^doTiof :  Andvpui)j  a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  island  of  Eleussa,  and  a  little  N.  of  the 
promontoiy  of  Snnium.  It  was  a  pUoe  of  some  im- 
portance. Xenoi^on  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  here  for  the  protection  of  the  mines  of 
Sunium.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  Scylaz,  p.  21;  Xen.  de 
Veciig.  4.  §  43;  Strab.  p.  398;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  59.) 

ANA'PUS  (^AMnros).  1,  (Anapo),  one  of  Jie 
most  celebrated  and  considenlMe  rivers  of  Sicily, 
which  risesabout  a  mile  fromthe  modem  town  dBttt- 
ettmif  not  far  from  tbe  site  of  Acrae;  and  flows  into 
the  great  harixHir  of  Syracuse.  About  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  Olympieium,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Cyane.  Its  banks  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  marshes, 
which  rendered  them  at  all  times  unhealthy;  and 
the  fevers  and  pestilence  thus  generated  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  the  Athenians,  and 
still  more  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  several 
sieges  of  Syracuse.  But  above  these  marshes  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Anapus  its^  are  extremely 
limi»d  and  clear,  and  of  groat  depth.  Like  many 
rivers  in  a  limestone  country  it  rises  all  at  once  with 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearl>  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  Cyane.  The 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  stream  was  worshipped  by 
the  Syracusans  under  tlte  form  of  a  young  man 
(Ael.  V,  H.  ii.  33),  who  was  regarded  as  Ute  hus- 
band of  the  nym]di  Cyane.  (Ovid.  Met.  v.  416.) 
The  river  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Alfeo, 
evidently  from  a  misconception  of  the  story  of  Al- 
]iheus  and  Arethusa;  but  is  also  called  and  marked 
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on  all  maps  as  the  Anapo.  (Thuc.  vL  96,  vil  78; 
Theocr.  L  68;  Plut.  Dion.  27,  TimoL  21;  Liv. 
zziv.  36;  Ovid.  £x  PonL  IL  26;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  4; 
Oberlin,  wi^oc.;  FaselL  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  Pai^us  Lysimkleia  (yi 
\lfun9  fi  AMTMAcAfia  iroAovftemi)  mentioned  by  Thn* 
cydides  (viL  53),  was  a  part  of  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Anapus  near  its  mouth.  A  marshy  or  stag- 
nant pool  c^  some  extent  still  exists  between  the 
site  of  the  Neapolis  of  Syracuse  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  may  with  some  pro- 
bability be  assigned. 

2.  A  river  fiUling  into  the  Acheloua,  80  stadia  S 
of  Stratus.     [Achelous.]  [E.H.B.] 

ANA'REI  MONTES  (rd  'A^dpta  Hpi;),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  "  Scytbia  intra  Imaum,"  is  one  of 
the  western  brandies  of  the  AUai,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  06  or  Irtish.  Ptolemy  places  in 
their  neighbourhood  a  people  called  AnareL  (Ptol. 
vi.  14.  §§  8,  12,  13.) 

ANARI'ACAE  {'Avaptdxeu,  Strab.;  Anariad, 
Plin.;  in  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  5,  erroneously  *A/iaf»iairai), 
a  peojJe  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
neighbours  of  the  Mardi  or  Amardi.  Their  dty 
was  called  Anariaca  (^^Avoptdmi),  and  possessed  an 
oracle,  which  communicated  the  divine  will  to  per- 
sons who  slept  in  the  temple.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  508, 
514;  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18;  Soliu.51  ;  Steph.  B.  <.  v.) 

ANARTES  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  25),  ANARTI 
Q'Avafnotf  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  5),  a  people  of  Dada,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tibiscus  (Thew).  Ctiesar  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  Heroynia  Silva  to  the  E.  as 
adjinet  Dacomm  et  Anartiitm.  [P.  S.] 

ANAS  (^  *Apasi  Gtiadiana,  i.  e.  Wadi-AnOj 
river  Anat^  Arab.),  an  important  river  of  Hispania, 
described  by  Stnibo  (iii.  pp.  139,  foil.)  as  rising  in 
the  eastern  part  of  tiie  peninsula,  like  the  Tagns 
and  the  Baetis  {Guadalquivir)^  between  which  it 
flows,  all  three  having  the  same  general  direction, 
tma  K  to  W.,  inclining  to  the  S.;  the  Anas  is  the 
smallest  of  t^e  three  (comp.  p.  162).  It  divided 
the  country  inhabited  by  tlie  Celts  and  Lusitanians, 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Ramans  to  the  S. 
side  of  the  Tagns,  and  higher  up  by  Uie  Carpetani, 
Oretani,  and  VettcnMe^  from  the  ridi  lands  of 
Baetica  or  Tuidetania.  It  fdl  into  the  Atlantic 
by  two  months,  both  navigiU>le,  between  Gadea 
{Cadiz),  and  the  Sacred  Promontory  (C.  ^.  Vin- 
cent). It  was  only  navigable  a  short  way  up,  and 
that  for  small  vessels  (p.  142).  Strabo  fnither 
quotes  Polybins  as  placing  the  sources  of  the  Anas 
and  the  Bacftis  in  Celtiberia  (p.  148).  Pliny  (iiL  I. 
a.  2)  gives  a  more  exact  description  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Anas.  It  rises  in  the 
territory  of  Laminium  ;  and,  at  one  rime  diflnaed 
into  marshes,  at  another  retiring  into  a  narrow 
channel,  or  entiroly  hid  in  ^  subterraneous  course, 
and  exulting  in  being  bom  again  and  again,  it  foils 
into  the  Atlaatic  Ocean,  after  forming,  in  its  lower 
course,  the  boundary  between  Lusitania  and  Baetica. 
(Comp.  iv.  21.  S.S5;  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  3,  iii.  1.  §  3). 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  446)  ]&ces  the  souroe 
of  the  Anas  (ca]iut  fluininis  Anae)  7  M.  P.  from 
Laminium,  on  the  road  to  CaesarangUAta.  The 
source  is  dose  to  the  village  of  Ota  la  Montiel,  in 
La  Maneha,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  nortliei-n  bpnrs 
of  the  Sierra  Moreno^  in  about  39°  N.  lat.  .aid 
2°  45'  W.  long.  The  river  originatee  in  a  riarsh, 
from  a  series  <^  small  lakes  called  hagmuu  de  Rmg^ 
dera.  After  a  course  of  about  7  miles,  it  disap- 
pears and  runs  undeiigrouiid  lor  12  miles,  bursting 
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fatb  tKiin,  mar  Ikufmiel,  in  tbe  small  bikes  called 
Lot  Gjm  dt  Gmadiama  ((Ae  eyet  qf  the  GuatHand). 
After  receiviiig  tbe  considenU>Ie  river  Giffuela  from 
tJjc  N.,  it  ntna  westwaiti  through  La  Mancha  and 
Ettrtmmdmra^  as  fiu"  as  BadajoK^  where  it  turns  to 
the  Sk,  and  fiiUs  at  last  into  the  Atlantic  bj  Aya- 
nomte,  the  other  mouth  mentioned  by  Strabo^  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  Lq^e,  being  long 
nnce  dond.  The  valley  of  the  Gvadiana  forma 
the  S.  part  of  the  great  cmtral  table-land  of 
Spain,  arid  is  boonded  on  the  N.  by  the  Afoun- 
tauu  of  ToMOf  and  the  rest  of  that  chain, 
and  on  the  &  by  the  .Sierra  Moreno.  Its  whule 
ooorae  is  above  450  miks,  of  which  not  much  above 
30  are  navigable,  and  that  obIj  by  small  flat- 
bottomed  bargea.  Its  scarcity  of  water  is  eadly  ac- 
Monted  for  by  the  little  rain  that  falls  on  the  table- 
dad.  Its  numerous  tributaries  (flowing  chiefly 
from  the  Sierra  Moreno)  are  inconsiderable  streams ; 
die  only  one  of  them  mendoned  by  ancient  authors 
b  the  Adrus  (^Albaraffena\  which  falls  into  it 
mppaaite  Badajoz,  Some  derive  the  name  Anas 
from  the  Semitio  verb  (^ffawu,  Punic;  ffamuOf 
Arab.)  signifying  to  appear  and  dieappearf  refer- 
rii^;  to  its  subterraneoos  ooniM;  which  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  (Ford,  Handbook  o/  Spamy 
pi  83.)  [P.S.] 

ANATHOCAroft^:  JaaA),as  the  name  appears 
m  Isidams  of  ChanuL  It  b  Anathan  in  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiv.  1),  and  Bethauna  (Bctfovro,  per- 
haps Beth  Ana)  in  Ptolemy  (t.  18.  §  6).  lyAnviUe 
(L'Eupkratef  p.  62)  observes  that  the  place  which 
Zudmus  (iii.  1 4)  calls  Phathusae,  in  his  account  of 
Julian's  Pennan  campaign  (a.  d.  363),  and  fixes 
about  the  pusitiain  of  Anah,  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned. It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  same  place  as 
AnaAj  or  near  it. 

Anak  a  on  the  Euphrates,  north  of  Hit,  in  a  part 
where  there  are  eight  successive  isUnds  (about 
34|°  N.L.).  A  nah  itsdf  occupies  a  **  fringe  of  soil  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  between  a  low  ridge  of 
rock  and  the  svrift-flowing  waten."  {London  Oeog, 
Jomm.  vol.  viL  p.  427.)  Thu  {dace  was  an  important 
position  for  eommerce  in  ancient  times,  and  probably 
on  the  line  of  a  caravan  route.  When  Julian  was 
encamped  before  Anatho,  one  of  the  hurricanes  that 
saoMtimes  occur  in  these  parts  threw  down  his  tents. 
The  empeixar  took  and  burnt  Anatho. 

Tavemier  (^TraveU  in  Titrtejf  and  jPsrrio,  iii  6) 
dacribea  the  country  around  Anah  as  well  culti- 
vated; and  the  place  as  bong  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  has  an  island  in  the  middle.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 
Rauwolf,  whose  travels  were  published  in  1582, 
1583,  speaks  of  the  olive,  dtroo,  orange,  and  other 
frniti  growing  then.  The  island  of  J  noA  is  covered 
with  mins,  which  also  extend  for  two  miles  further 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  xiver.  The  place  is  about 
313  miles  below  Bir,  and  440  above  HQlah,  the  site 
of  Babykm,  fUlowing  the  course  of  the  river.  {London 
Geog.  Jomm.  voL  iii.  p.  232.)  Tavemier  makes  it 
four  days*  journey  &«n  Bagdad  to  Anah.  [G.  L.J 

ANATIS.     [AsAMA.] 

AMATJA  CAyaiMt),  a  salt  lake  in  the  southern 
part  of  Phrygia,  which  Xbrxes  passed  on  his  march 
from  Celaenae  to  Coloesae.  (Herod,  vii.  30.)  There 
was  a  town  also  called  Anaua  on  or  near  the  lake. 
This  is  the  lake  of  Ckardok^  or  Hadji  Tout  Ghhieut, 
as  it  is  aometiroes  called.  This  lake  is  nearly  dry 
in  soraroer,  at  which  season  there  is  an  incmstation 
ef  jait  on  ib»  mud.     The  salt  is  collected  now,  aa  it 
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was  in  former  days,  and  supplies  the  neighbourhood 
and  remoter  parts. 

Arrian  {Anab.  i.  29)  describes,  under  the  name  of 
Ascsnia,  a  salt  lake  which  Alexander  passed  on  hia 
march  from  Pisidia  to  Celaenae;  and  the  description 
corresponds  to  that  of  Lake  Chardak  so  far  as  its 
saline  properties.  Leake  {Asia  Minor j  p.  146) 
takes  the  Ascania  of  Arrian  to  be  the  lake  Burdur 
or  BulduTt  which  is  some  distance  SE.  of  Chardak. 
There  is  nothing  in  Arrian  to  determine  this  qnes- 
ti<Mi.  Leake  (p.  150)  finds  a  discrepancy  between 
Arrian  and  Stiabo  as  to  the  distance  between  Sapu 
lassus  and  Celaenae  (Apameia).  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day*s  journey,  "  whereas  Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Sa- 
galassus  to  Celaenae,  passing  by  the  kke  Ascania." 
But  this  is  a  mhttake.  Arrian  does  not  sav  that 
he  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Se^^alassus 
to  CeUenae.  However,  he  does  make  Alexander 
pass  by  a  lake  from  whicli  tbe  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Buldur  has  been  suppo(»ed  to  be  the  lake, 
because  it  lies  on  the  direct  n«d  from  Sagalassus 
to  Celaenae.  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  ob- 
serving that  Arrian  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  Sagakssus  to  Celaenae,  but  from 
tlie  country  of  the  Pisidians;  and  so  he  may  have 
paused  by  Anaua.  Hamilton  observes  {Jieeearchet,  &.c. 
vol  i.  p.  496),  that  Buldur  is  only  sUghtly  brackisli, 
whereas  Chardak  exactly  corresponds  to  Arrian's 
description  (pw  504).  P.  Lucas  (  Voyaffe^  &c.  L  book 
iv.  2)  describes  Lake  Bondur,  as  he  calls  it,  as 
having  water  too  bitter  for  fish  to  live  in,  and  as 
abounding  in  wild-fowl. 

In  justification  of  the  opinions  here  expressed,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  '*  five  days  **  of  Alex- 
ander from  Sagakssos  to  Celaenae  have  been  repeated 
and  adopted  by  several  writers,  and  thus  the  que^ 
til  in  has  not  been  truly  stated.  [G.  L.] 

ANAURUS  ("Arovpof),  a  small  river  in  Magne- 
sia, in  Thessaly,  flowing  past  lolcoa  into  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf,  in  which  Jason  is  said  to  hav6  lost  one 
of  his  sandals.  (ApolL  Rhod.  i.  8 ;  Simonid.  op. 
Athen.  iv.  p.  172,  e ;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  16 ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  436 ;  Lucan,  vL  370 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  381.) 

ANAZARBUS  or  -A  ('AMlCapfos,  'HifdCeffa  : 
£th.  'AraCaft€€6Sf  Anatarbenus\  a  dty  of  Cilicia, 
so  called,  aooording  to  Stephanus,  either  from  an 
adjacent  mountain  of  the  same  name,  or  from  the 
founder,  Anaaarbus.  It  was  situated  on  the  Py- 
ramus,  and  1 1  miles  from  Mopsuestia,  according  to 
the  Peutinger  Table.  Suidas  («.  r.  KisMki)  says  tiiat 
the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Cyinda  or  Quinda; 
that  it  was  next  oalled  Diocaesarea;  and  {s.v.  *Ayd- 
(af€os)  that  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  emperor  Nerva  sent  thither  one  Ai  azarbds, 
a  man  of  senatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  AH  this  cannot  be  true, 
as  Valesius  (Amm.  Hare.  xiv.  8)  remarks,  for  it 
was  oalled  Anazaxinis  in  Pliny's  time  (v.  27).  Dio»- 
corides  is  called  a  native  cf  Anazarbus ;  but  the 
period  of  Diosoorides  is  not  certain. 

Its  later  name  was  Caesarea  ad  Anazarbom,  and 
there  are  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
both  named  Anaxarbus  and  Caesarea  at  or  under 
Anazarbus.  On  the  division  of  Cilicia  it  became 
the  chief  place  of  Cilicia  Secunda,  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  sufiered  dreadfully  from  an  earth- 
quake both  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and,  still  more, 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Justin. 

The  site  of  Anazarbus,  which  is  said  to  be  named 
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Anamwf  or  Amnamff  is  described  (^London  Geog. 
Jowm,  vol.  vii.  p.  42 1 ),  but  without  anj exact  descrip- 
tion of  its  positi(ni,  as  containing  rains  ^  backed  by  an 
isolated  mountain,  bearing  a  castle  oi  various  archi- 
tecture." It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  mountain 
may  be  Cyinda,  which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors,  was  a  deposit  for  treasure.  (Strab. 
p.  672 ;  Diod.  xviii.  62,  xix.  56 ;  Plut.  Eumen,  c.  13.) 
Strabo,  indeed,  places  Cyinda  above  Anchiale;  but 
as  he  does  not  mention  Anazarbus,  this  is  no  great 
difficulty;  and  besides  this,  his  geography  of  CUida 
is  not  veiy  exact.  If  Pococke's  account  of  the  Py- 
ramus  at  Anawagy  being  called  Quinda  is  true,  this 
is  some  confirmation  of  the  hill  of  Anazarbus  being 
Quinda.  It  seems  probable  enough  that  Quinda  is 
an  old  name,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  hill  fort, 
even  after  Anazarbus  became  a  city  of  some  import- 
ance. An  old  traveller  (Willebrand  v.  Oldenburg), 
quoted  by  Forbiger,  found,  at  a  place  called  NaoerM 
(manifestly  a  conruption  of  Anuarbus)  or  Anawatg^ 
considerable  remains  of  an  old  town,  at  the  distance 
of  8  CSerman  miles  from  Sis.  [G.  L.] 

ANCALITES,  a  people  In  Britain,  inhabiting 
the  hundred  of  Henkf^  a  locality  which,  probably, 
preserves  their  name.  Caesar  alooe  mentirais  tiion. 
Gale  and  Horsely  reasonably  suppose  that  they  were 
a  section  of  the  Attrebates  of  Ptolemy.  They  were 
the  most  western  Britons  with  which  Caesar  came 
in  contact     (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  21.)         [R.  G.  L.] 

ANCHI'ALE(*A7xu^n,  *Ayxu£\cia,  ^hyxi^on 
Eth.  *A7x*a^<^0i  ^  ^^i*  ^  Cilicia,  which  Ste- 
]-hanus  (#.  v.  *A7x«^^)  places  on  the  coast,  and 
oil  a  river  Anchialeus.  One  story  which  he  reports, 
makes  its  origin  purely  mythical.  TEe  other  story 
that  he  records,  assigns  its  origin  to  Sardanapalus, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in 
one  day.  Strabo  also  places  Anchiale  near  the 
coast.  [AxAZARBUS.]  Aristobulns,  quoted  by 
Strabo  (p.  672),  says  that  the  tomb  of  Sandanapolus 
was  at  Anchiale,  and  on  it  a  relief  in  stone  (jvko¥ 
>S9i¥0¥)  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  snapping  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  He  adds,  **  some  say  that 
there  is  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  which 
recorded  that  Sardanapalus  built  AnchiiUe  and 
Tarsus  in  one  day,  and  exhorted  the  reader  to  eat, 
drink,  and  so  forth,  as  ever3rthing  else  is  not  worth 
That  — ,  the  meaning  of  which  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  showed.**  In  the  text  of  Strabo,  there  follow 
six  hexameter  Greek  verses,  which  are  evidently  an 
iuterpolatiim  in  the  text  After  these  six  verses, 
the  text  of  Strabo  proceeds:  "  Choerilus,  also,  men- 
tions these  matters;  and  the  following  verses  also 
are  generally  circulated."  The  two  hexameters 
wbi<^  then  follow,  are  a  paraphrase  of  the  exhorta- 
tion, of  which  Strabo  has  already  given  the  sub- 
stance in  prose.  Athenaeus  (xiL  p.  529)  quotes 
Aristobolus  as  authority  for  the  monument  at  An- 
chiale; and  Amyntas  as  authority  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mound  at  Kinns  {Ninevehy,  which  was 
the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  and  contained,  on  a  stone 
slab,  in  Cbaldaic  characters,  an  inscription  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  which  Stnbo  menti(»s;  and 
Athenaeus  says  that  Choerilus  paraphrased  it  in 
verae.  In  another  passage,  Athenaeus  (p.  336) 
quotes  the  six  hexameters,  which  are  interpolated 
in  Strabo's  text,  but  he  adds  a  seventh.  He  then^ 
cites  Ghiysippus  as  authority  for  the  inscription 
being  on  the  tomb  <^  Sardanapalus;  but  he  does 
not,  in  that  passage,  say  who  is  the  Greek  para- 
pirast,  or  where  the  inscription  was.  Athenaeus, 
however  (p.  529),  just  like  a  mere  collector  who 
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uses  no  judgment,  gives  a  third  stcny  abodt  \i 
monument  of  Sardanapalus,  without  saying  where 
it  was;  the  inscription  recorded  that  he  built  Tar- 
sus and  Anchiale  in  one  day,  *'  but  now  is  dead;'* 
which  suggests  very  diflferent  reflections  from  the 
other  version.  Arrian  (^Anab.  ii.  5),  probably  fol- 
lowing Ptolemy,  says,  that  Alexander  marched  in 
one  day  from  Anchiale  to  Tarstis.  He  describes 
the  figure  on  the  monument  as  having  the  hands 
joined,  as  clapjung  the  hands;  he  adds,  that  the 
former  magnitude  of  the  dty  was  shown  by  the 
circuit  and  the  foundations  of  the  walls.  This 
descripti(ai  does  not  apply  to  the  time  of  Arxian, 
but  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  for  Arrian  is  merely 
copying  the  historians  of  Alexander.  It  seems 
luuidly  doubtful  that  the  Assyrians  once  extended 
their  power  as  far,  at  least,  as  Anchiale,  and  that 
there  was  a  monument  with  Assyrian  characters 
there  in  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  there  might 
be  one  also  to  the  same  effect  at  Nineveh.  (See 
Oic.  Tute,  Ditp.  v.  35 ;  Polyb.  viii.  12 ;  and  as  to 
the  passage  of  l^trabo,  Gro8kurd*s  Translation  and 
Notes,  voL  iu.  p.  8 1 .)  Leake  ( Jna  Minor ^  p.  214) 
observes,  that  a  little  west  of  Tarsus,  and  between 
the  villages  Kazaiu  and  Karaduar,  is  a  river  that 
answers  to  the  Anchialeus;  and  he  observes  that 
''a  large  mound,  not  far  from  the  Anchialeus,  with 
some  other  similar  tumuli  near  the  shore  to  the 
westward,  are  the  remains,  perhaps,  of  the  Assyrian 
founders  of  Anchiale,  which  probably  derived  its 
temporary  importance  frmn  being  the  chief  ma- 
ritime station  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  in  these 
seas."  [G.  L.] 

ANCHFALE  (*Ayxiaxi}:  Ahitdi),  a  small  town 
<Hi  the  western  coast  of  tlie  Enxine,  to  the  north  of 
Apollonia,  to  which  its  inhabitants  were  subject. 
(Strab.  viL  p.  31 9.)  The  Latin  writers,  who  men- 
tion the  place,  call  it  Anchialns  or  Anchialnm. 
(Ov.  TritL  L  9.  36;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2;  Plin.  H.  N. 
iv.  18;  comp.  Ptol.  iil  11.  §4.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCHIASMUS.     [Onchesmus.] 

AKCHI'SIA.     [MAimiVEiA.] 

AT^CHOE  (*A7x^)>  «  plA<»  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia  and  of  Locris,  near  Upper  Larymna,  at 
which  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus  broke  forth  from 
their  subterraneous  channel.  There  was  also  a  lake 
of  the  same  name  at  this  place.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  406, 
407  ;  PUiL  iv.  7.  s.  12 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  289.)     [Labtmxa.] 

ANGON  ('A7iriiii'),  a  headland  and  bay,  as  tha 
name  implies,  on  the  coast  of  Pimtns,  east  of  Amisiis. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iv.  600)  in 
his  Argonautica,  i^er  the  Iris,  as  if  it  were  east 
of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  ApoUonius  Bhodins 
simply  speaks  of  it  as  a  headland  (H.  369).  The 
ancient  authorities  do  not  agree  in  the  distuices 
along  this  coast  (Steph.  s.  v.  TUAurla;  Hamilton, 
Reeearchee^  vol.  i.  p.  288).  The  conclusion  of 
Hamilton  seems  to  be  the  most  {m>bab1e,  that  Der^ 
bendBoumoUf  east  of  Amisus,  represents  Anoon, 
as  it  is  the  first  headland  east  of  Amisus,  *'  and  the 
only  {dace  before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Iris 
where  a  harbour  can  exist.**  He  adds,  that  "  at  the 
extremity  of  Derbend  BoumoUf  a  small  stream  falls 
into  the  sea  between  two  precipitous  headlands, 
probably  the  Cbadisius  of  the  ancients.**    [G.  L.] 

ANCCNA,  or  ANCON  CAr««^:  i^**.  'Aytc^rtos, 
and  *A7icwWTt}5,  StejA.  B.,  Anconitanus :  the  form 
Anoon  in  Latin  is  chiefly  poetical;  but,  according 
to  Orelli,  Cicero  nses  Anconem  fbr  the  ace  case)^ 
an  important  city  of  Pioennm  on  the  Adriatic  sea. 


ANCONA, 
tHa  aHai  ilKVao.     It  wu  *ituM  m 
tarj  irhicfa  itmu  a  r«DUvk>ble 
H  to  fnMet,  nod  >lin«t  andoK  iti  puit, 

UmtOoio.  (Stnb.  T.  p.  S41;  Hgta,  ii.  4;  Pncup. 
B.  G.  ii.  13.  p.  197.)  Plinj,  ind«ed,  «pr«ira  to  n- 
gvi  it  AA  lunwd  frofn  ita  pcntiat  at  Lbe  icgle  or 
rjbuw  rormed  by  (he  ooaMt  liiw  at  liiJfl  pciint  (h  ^«d 
Jbrlimiii  ta  one  cMto,  iiL  13.  1.  IS),  bnt  tbia  a 
pnhihlj  sTTODHniB.  The  p«rK»it<cj  m  whiiJi  the 
□9  itHlf  ia  Htaated,  u  eonnectid  vith  ■  mon  loftj 
muantiuD  niMa  (crmiiig  a  bold  hsadlud,  the  Cinuc- 
«us  of  Plinj,  1111]  knwD  ai  J/oata  Cenwro.  An- 
cmi  wai  tba  cnlj  Gnek  ouloaj  Dn  this  put  of  th« 
cDut  of  Italj,  fasTing  been  Cbunded  *l>uut  380  b.  c 
bj  Sriacasali  eiik*,  wtw  Std  hither  lo  amid  the 
tjmmy  of  the  elder  IMcnjiiiu.  (Strab.  L  c)  Ueuca 
it  ii  called  Doriea  Atuxm  It  JaTeaal  (iv.  40),  and 
ii  mntkned  bf  Scjlai  (§  I T,  p.  6),  who  nolicta 
ailj  Gnek  dtio.  We  baTe  do  account  of  ite  ei- 
iitiDce  at  an  earlier  period,  for  though  Plinj  rcfen 
it>  fnudatioD  t»  the  Sicnh  (Lc;  lee  ilu  Sulin.!. 

LIO),  tbia  i*  probablj  a  mm  miioiticeptiDn  of  lbs 
i  that  it  wu  a  cokiDj  from  SicUj.  We  li'vn 
uthing  of  ita  laH}'  histtrj :  bat  it  appein  to  kave 
ntadi;  riien  into  ■  pUce  of  importann,  oniiig  to 
Iha  eiBUeDC*  of  it*  pert  (the  onlj  natural  bRrbonr 
iJBBg  ihU  Una  of  coail)  anil  tba  gnat  fertililj  of  the 
■IjiuiDg  eonnli?.  (Stnb.  L  c;  Phn.  air.  6.)  It 
Wat  noted  ■!»  hr  iti  parjJe  dje,  which,  according 
to  Siliu  ItaliCDl  (riii.  438),  wu  not  interior  to 
thon  of  Phoenida  or  Afrio.  The  period  it  which 
it  ^'■^■"it  eabject  to  the  Kocnane  in  uncertaip,  but  it 
{nbabl^  foQowad  the  &<■  of  the  net  of  Picenum : 
in  ■.  c  17B  we  God  tlwni  making  tue  of  it  u  ■ 
Daial  itatioD  agailBt  the  lUfriana  and  Iitriiuxi. 
(LiT.  ilL  1.)  On  the  onthreak  of  th*  Civil  War  it 
wu  occupio]  hy  Caeaar  u  a  place  of  importance, 
immediatelj  after  he  had  paised  Ihe  Rubicon ;  and 
w*  find  it  in  later  timet  nrring  u  the  principal 
pin  tcr  conununicatiaii  with  the  oppiajte  ooaet  of 
IMmuit.  (Cac&  B.  C.  L  II;  Cic  ad  Atl.  Tit. 
n,adFam.  xvl  13;  Tac  J  ml  iiL  B.)  Ai  early 
H  the  time  of  C.  Gncchni  a  part  <i  ita  lorrilory 
appeaia  to  hare  been  aeidgned  lo  Roman  colceujtn ; 
aod  Ribaeqnenlly  Antmj  eatabliilied  there  two 
kEioit  of  letcraug  which  had  aened  under  J.  Cuaar. 
It  ffohably  first  acqtuTed  at  this  time  the  rank  of  a 
Bo^un  cUooj,  which  we  find  it  oijojing  in  the  lima 
rf  FUa;,  and  which  ii  comuwmoiated  in  eererml  ei- 
tut  iowiptiona  (App.  B.  C.  t.  S3i  Lit.  Colon. 
pp.  S35,  927,  353j  Gmter,  pi>.  451.3,  465.  6; 
i^nmpl,  d«  CoLm.  p.  333.)  It  reniTed  great  bene- 
Gti  boin  Trajan,  who  impvced  ita  port  bjr  the  cco- 
•tmctin  of  >  new  mole,  which  etill  rtmaina  in  good 
fnacTTatim.  On  it  wu  erected,  in  hooonr  of  the 
Bnpernr,  a  biumjJul  arch,  built  entirely  of  white 
nurbie,  whidi,  both  frnm  iti  perfect  tnacrnitiDD  and 
the  ilghtoaea  and  elegasca  of  iti  ardulectnre,  ia  g*- 
urillj  ngaHad  aa  cot  of  the  moat  bautiful  monn- 
inllalj.    " 


._ .  _ Impire.     The  temple 

of  Veau,  cidebtated  both  bj  Juvenal  and  Catnllna 
(Jut.  b.  40;  CatoU.inri.  13),  hu  altogether  diii- 
ippMnd;  but  it  in  all  prDbabilit;  ocenjied  the  ume 
■ile  u  the  audem  caUudral,  on  the  lummit  of  the 
ioftj  lull  that  oommand*  the  whole  dtj  and  coniti- 
totia  the  rwnarkaWe  hcadlanl  fnai  which  it  derina 
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Wa  ami  Auoxui  plajing  an  importanl  part  during 
the  conteataof  Beliuriua  and  ttuaeawith  the  Goiha 
in  Italj.  (Pmcop  B.  G.  a.  11,  13,  iii.  30,  ir.  33.) 
It  afterwarda  became  one  of  the  chief  dtiea  of  Ifas 
Eiarchale  of  Biranna,  and  conliaued  tbronghout 
the  Middle  Ag»,  u  it  dote  at  the  preeent  daj,  to  be 
one  of  the  mut  Somisbing  and  oonunenial  dtica  id 
eantia]  Italy. 

The  luneied  cdn  of  Ancona  belotigi  lo  the  period 
of  the  Greek  colony :  it  bean  on  Uie  obririe  ih* 
head  of  Venni,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  dly,  on  the 

name.  '  [E.  E.  B.] 


ANCORAHIL'S  MONS  (JeM  Owmtent),  a 
mountain  of  Minrttaaia  Caeiarieniii,  S.  of  Julia 
Caeaarea,  belonging  lo  the  Leaier  Atlu  chain,  tntt 
fonning  the  S.  limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Chi- 
nalaph  (Sitllif).  It  wu  celehnltd  for  the  tree 
callixl  citnu  (a  ipadea  of  c«dar  or  juniper),  the 
wood  of  wbicfa  wu  highly  ealeemed  by  the  Romana 
for  famitnre.  PLiny  mentioni  aevenl  inatanrea  of 
the  flitravagant  pricea  given  for  it.  (Plin.  B.  JV, 
xiii.  IS.  B.S9;  Ainm.Uan:.UT.  S.)         [P.  S.] 

ANCVRA  CAtwi*";  £«*■  "At'^iWi.  Ancy- 
ranni.)  1.  A  town  of  Phrygia  ICpictetns.  EInba 
(p.  SG7)  calla  it  a  "email  dty,  or  bill-fort,  near 
Blandoa,  towardi  Lydia."  In  another  paaaage  (p. 
fi76)  he  nya  that  tiie  Bhyndacua,  which  flowa  into 
the  Proponlis,  recdvea  the  Maceitu3  frcm  Ancyiw 
AbtiituL  Cramer  {Alia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  13) 
comcti  Abidtii  into  Abbaitia,  on  the  authority  of 
the  ciina  aod  an  inacription  found  in  theae  urtt. 
Ai  the  Maceatna  la  the  Sttati^herti  Su,  or  the  Atntatt 
Suj  u  It  ia  called  in  ita  upper  counie,  Ancyra  muat 
be  at  or  near  the  aouite  of  tbia  river.  The  lake  if 
Simaul  is  the  Morce  of  the  Hieeatna,  and  eke*  la 
lb*  lake  ia  "  a  remarkable  looking  hill,  the  Acropolia 
t£  an  ancient  dty."  Thii  place  appcan  lo  be  An- 
Bowi  from  the  lake  in  a  deep  and 
id  DO  large  ilnam  nma  into  the 
emi  to  be  a  corruption  of  Syimane, 
or  oynana,  ana  u  be  on  or  near  the  lile  of  Synnaua. 
AniTn  wu  on  the  lake,  7  or  8  milei  WNW.  of 
Simaul.     (Hamilton,  SeteordM,  ^  vol.  Ii.  p.  134, 

my 

3.  (A»goni  or  BmgorA'),  »  lown  rt  Galatii,  near 
a  imall  stream,  which  Menu  lo  enter  the  Sangariue. 
Ancyia  origioaUy  bdonged  to  Phrygia.  The  my- 
thical founder  wu  Midu,  the  seal  of  Gordius.  (Paus. 
i.  4.)  Mldu  fonnd  an  anchor  on  the  ipot,  and  ac 
craiiingly  gave  the  name  lo  the  town ;  a  sloiy  which 
would  imply  Ihat  the  name  for  andior  (AY^upa)  wu 
Ihe  same  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Phrygian  bin- 
goagta.  Pausaniu  ccafirms  tba  itoty  by  uying 
that  the  anchor  remained  to  bii  time  in  [he  temple 
of  Zeus.  Slephanu  (i.  p.  'ATitiijia)  givee  anrther 
Btoi7  about  the  name,  which  is  cbronoli^gically  falee, 
if  Ajicyn  wae  eo  called  in  [he  lime  at  Aleunder. 
(Arrian  AmJi.  u.  4.)  The  town  became  the  chief 
place  of  Ihe  Tectoaages  (Stnb.  p  967),  a  Galhe 
Iiibe  fimn  the  nnghbourfaind  of  Tonloiise,  which 


lake,     i 
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Msttled  in  theae  parts  about  b.  c  277.  [Gaultia.] 
The  G  Uatae  were  subjected  bj  the  Bmusiis  under 
Cn.  Monliusy  b.  o.  189,  who  advanced  as  far  as  An- 
cjra,  and  fought  a  battle  with  the-Tectosages  near 
the  town.  (liv.  zzamii.  24.)  When  Galada  was  fbr- 
mallj  made  a  Roman  pnmnoe,  b.  c.  25,  Ancyra  was 
dignified  with  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is  equiTslent 
to  Augusta,  with  the  addition  of  Tectosagum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Pessinus  and  Tavium,  which 
were  honoured  with  the  same  title  of  Sebaste.  An- 
cyra had  also  the  title  of  Metropolis,  as  the  coins 
from  Nero's  time  show.  Most  of  the  coins  of  An- 
cyra have  a  figure  of  an  anch<nr  on  them. 

The  position  of  Ancyra  made  it  a  place  of  great 
trade,  ftnr  it  lay  on  the  road  frxun  Byzantium  to  Ta- 
vium  and  Armenia,  and  also  on  the  road  from  By- 
zantium to  Syria.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
silky  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  may,  in  andent  as  in 
modem  times,  hare  ifarmed  one  of  the  staples  of  the 
place.  The  hills  about  Angora  are  favourable  to 
the  feeding  of  the  goat  The  chief  monument  of 
antiquity  at  Ancyra  is  the  marble  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, which  wss  built  in  the  lifetime  of  the  em- 
peror. The  walls  appear  to  be  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  of  one  side  ai  the  cella. 
On  Uie  inside  of  the  antae  of  the  temple  is  the  Latin 
inscriptioQ  commonly  called  the  Monumentum  or 
Mormor  Ancyranum.  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug,  101) 
left  behind  him  a  record  of  his  actions,  which,  it  was 
his  will,  should  be  cut  on  bnxiie  tablets,  which  were 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  his  Mausoleum.  A  oopy  of 
this  memocable  record  was  cut  on  the  walls  of  this 
temple  at  Ancyra,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  Ancyrani  obtained  pemusBicni 
from  the  Roman  senate  or  Tiberius  to  have  a  tran- 
script of  this  record  to  place  in  the  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, to  whom  they  hsd  given  divine  honours  in 
Ills  lifetime,  as  the  passage  from  Joeephus  (Aniiq. 
Jud.  zvi.  10),  when  properly  corrected,  shows.  (See 
Is.  Casaub.  hi  Ancyran.  Marmor,  Ammadio^  The 
Latin  inscription  appears  to  have  been  first  copied  by 
Busbequius  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  has  been  copied  by  several  others  since. 
The  Utast  copy  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  his  oopy  contuns  some  corrections  on  former 
timnscripts.  A  Greek  inscription  on  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cella  had  been  noticed  by  Pococke  and  Texier, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  it  was  con- 
cealed by  houses  built  against  the  temple.  By  re- 
moving the  mud  wall  which  was  buiU  agiunst  the 
temple,  Hamilton  was  enabled  to  copy  part  of  the 
Greek  inscription.  So  much  of  it  as  is  still  le^ble 
is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  his  seoond  volume 
of  Researches  in  Asia  Minor ^  &G.  This  transcript 
of  the  Greek  version  is  valuable,  because  it  supplies 
some  defects  in  our  copies  of  the  Latin  originaL  A 
Greek  inscription  in  firont  of  one  of  the  antae  of  the 
temple  seems  to  show  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
god  Augustus  and  the  goddess  Rome.  Hamilton 
copied  numerous  Greek  inscriptions  from  various 
parts  of  the  town.   (Appendix,  vol.  ii.)    One  of  the 
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walls  of  the  cifadd  contains  an  inmaense  number  of 
"  portions  of  bas-reliefe,  inscriptions,  funereal  cippi 
with  garlands,  and  the  caput  bovis,  caiyatides,  co- 
lumns and  fragments  of  arcfaitFaves,  with  parts  of 
dedicatory  inscriptions,  resembling  indeed  vefy  much 
the  walls  of  a  rich  museum."  (Hamilton.) 

Angora  is  still  a  coDsidenble  town,  with  a  large 
population.  [6.  L.] 

ANCYRaN  POLIS  CAymywr  wifut,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  57;  Staph.  B.  «.  v.:  Eth.  'AynyNnroAinrs), 
was  a  town  of  Middle  Egypt,  10  miles  southward  of 
the  Heptanomite  Aphroditopolis.  It  derived  its  ap- 
pellation finm  the  manufiKture  of  stone  anchora 
cut  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.    [W.  B.  D.] 

ANDA'NIA  (^Aif^aAai  Eth,  'ArSoycc^f,  'aAJL- 
Moi),  an  andent  town  of  Meswenia,  and  the  capital 
of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the  Leleges.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Azistamenes,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  it  waa 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
strong  farUess  of  Ira.  From  this  time  it  was  only 
a  vil^ge.  Livy  (xxxvL  31)  describes  it  as  a  panmm 
oppubtm,  and  Pausanias  (iv.  S3.  §  6)  saw  only  ita 
rains.  It  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from 
MessenetoM^alopoUs.  Its  ruins,  according  to  Leake, 
are  now  called  Ettmikdkattro^  and  are  situated  upon 
a  height  near  the  village  of  Fgla  ot  FUia,  The 
Homeric  Oechalia  is  identified  by  Strabo  with  An- 
dania,  but  by  Pausanias  with  Carnasium,  which  was 
only  8  stadia  frxm  Andania.  (Pans.  iv.  1.  §  2,  iv. 
3.  §  7,  iv.  14.  §  7,  26.  §  6,  33.  §  6;  Strab.  pp.  339, 
350;  Ste;^  B.  s.  v.\  Leske,  l/oroo,  vol.  L  p.  388.) 

ANDECAVI,  a  Gallic  tribe,  who  were  stirred  up 
to  a  rising  by  Julius  Sacrovir  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius, A.  D.  21.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  40.)  As  Tacitus 
in  this  passage  couples  them  with  the  Turonii  or 
Turones,  we  may  condude  that  they  are  the  tribe 
which  Caesar  calls  Andes  (B,  O.  ii.  35),  and  which 
oocuped  a  part  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Loirt 
(Lif^ris),  on  the  north  bank,  west  of  the  Turones 
Their  position  is  still  nuue  aocuratdy  defined  by 
that  of  their  chief  town  Juhomagus,  or  Civitas  An- 
decavorum,  the  modem  Angers,  in  the  department 
of  Mame  et  Loire,  on  the  Magenne,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loire,  [G.  L.] 

ANDEIRA  ("Ai^ipa:  Eth,  *Ay8cipai^f),  as  it  is 
written  in  Pliny  (v.  32),  a  town  of  the  Troad,  th« 
site  of  which  is  uncertain.  There  wss  a  temple  ol 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  here,  whence  she  had  the 
name  Andeirene.  (Stejdu  B.  «.  v.  "AyietpaJ)  As 
to  the  stone  found  here  (Strab.  p.  610),  which,  when 
"  burnt,  becomes  iron,*'  and  as  to  the  rest  of  this 
passage,  the  reader  may  consult  the  note  in  Gros- 
kurd's  translation  of  Strabo  (vd.  iL  p.  590).  [G.  L.] 

ANDEMATUNNUM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lin- 
gones,  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  name  oc- 
curs in  the  Antcmine  Itinerary,  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Table;  and  in  Ptokmaeus  (ii.  9.  §  19)  under  the 
form  'AyZofiarovifoy,  According  to  the  Antonine 
Itin.  a  road  led  from  this  place  to  Tullnm  (7W). 
In  the  passage  of  Entropius  (ix.  23)  "  drca  Lin- 
gonas  "  means  a  dty,  which  was  also  named  **  dvitas 
Lingonum;"  and  if  this  is  Andematunnum,  the  site 
Lb  t^  of  the  modern  town  of  Langres,  on  a  hill  in 
the  department  of  BauU  Jfcime,  and  near  the  sooroe 
of  the  Mame  (Matrona).  Langres  contains  the 
remains  of  two  triumphal  arches,  one  erected  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Probus,  and  the  other  in 
honour  of  Gonstantius  Chlorus.  The  inscription 
said  to  be  found  at  Langres,  which  would  show  it  to 
I  have  been  a  Roman  colony  is  docUred  by  Valstiiua 
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kt  le  spmifiiia.    In  old  Fcench  Lattgrts  was  oaUed 
JLamgone  or  Langomne,  [6.  L.1 

ANDEBETIOMB  A ;  another  rasdhig  of  AN- 
DEBESIO,  a  town  of  Britain,  mentioDed  bj  the 
geogiapber  of  Bavenna  only ;  in  whose  liat  itoomee 
next  to  Gallera  Atrebatom,  or  SUehetter.  Hiba, 
a  name  equally  nuknown,  CdUowb;  and  then  comes 
Matoantoois,  a  military  station  in  the  south  of 
Soasez.  As  fiur  as  the  order  in  which  the  geogra- 
phical naDMs  of  so  worthless  a  writer  is  of  any 
wngfaft  at  ail,  the  relatiao  of  Andsraaio,  or  Ande- 
Rtioniba,  combined  with  the  fiut  of  the  word  being 
endeatly  compound,  aoggests  the  likelihood  of  the 
first  syUahle  being  that  of  the  present  town  of  And- 
over.  [R.  G.  L.] 

ANDERIDA,  is  mentioned  in  the  Natitia  Imperii 
as  the  station  of  a  detachment  of  Abuld  (numems 
Ahnkonim);  and  as  part  of  the  Littua  Saxoni- 
cmn.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  it  has  far 
greater  prominence.  The  district  Anderida  coin- 
eided  with  a  well-marked  natural  division  of  the 
ifilai^  the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent  The  ^ult 
and  green-eand  districts  belonged  to  it  also,  so  that 
it  reached  firom  Alton  to  Hythe,  and  from  East- 
boome  to  the  nortii  of  Maidstnne  —  Boroney  Marbh 
beiqg  especially  excluded  from  it.  Thirty  miles 
firara  N.  to  S.,  and  120  from  E.  to  W.  are  the  dimen- 
sioos  given  in  the  Angk><Saxon  Chronicle  (ad  Ann. 
893),  and  this  is  not  fiur  from  the  actual  distance. 
The  name  is  British;  anired  meaning  vninhahUedj 
and  the  form  in  fnll  being  CoedAndredf  the  tM- 
inkabiied  wood  Uninhabited  it  was  not;  in  the 
central  ridge,  mining  Industry  was  applied  to  the 
iron  ore  of  Tilgate  Forest  at  a  very  early  period. 
The  stiff  day  district  (the  oak-tree  clay  of  the 
geakgists)  around  it,  however,  may  have  been  the 
resort  of  oatlaws  only.  Beonred,  when  expelled 
from  Merda,  took  refuge  in  the  AndreduwaXd^ 
from  the  north-western  frontier;  and  the  Britons 
who,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  of 
A.  D.  477,  fled  from  Aella  and  his  son,  did  the  same 
from  the  south.  Of  Anderida^  as  a  district,  An- 
dredee&o^  (Andredslea),  and  AndredeeioeaW  (the 
Weedd  of  Andred),  are  the  later  names. 

Of  the  porticnlar  aUOum  so  called  in  the  Notitia, 
the  determination  is  difficult.  Peventeif  has  the 
best  claim;  for  remains  of  Boman  walls  are  still 
stsnding.  The  neighbourhood  of  Eattbonrnej  where 
there  are  Boman  remains  also,  though  less  consider- 
able, has  the  next  best  Cmnden  &vonred  Newen- 
den;  other  writers  having  preferred  CMcheHer. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  Anderida  never  was  a  Saxon 
town  at  all.  In  A.  D.  491 ,  Aella  and  his  son  Cissa 
*^  slew  all  that  dwelt  therein,  so  that  not  a  single 
Briton  was  left."  (Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ad 
ann.)  [B.  G.  L.] 

AKDERITUM,  a  town  which  Ptolemaeus  calls 
*A»6^>i|8er,  and  the  capital  of  the  Gabali,  whom 
Caesar  mentions  (B.  <?.  vii.  75)  as  subjects  of  the 
Arvcmi.  In  the  NoL  JProv.  Cfatt.  it  is  caJled  Civitas 
Gabaldm,  haviiig  taken  the  name  of  the  people,  as 
was  the  case  wjUi  most  of  the  capitaJs  of  Uie  GaJlic 
towns  under  the  Lower  Empire.  D'Anville  unfers, 
from  an  inscription  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Javois  or  JetvotiSBy  which  terminates  thus,  m.  f. 
OABALL.  T.,  that  the  position  of  Javoie  may  nepre- 
Mut  this  place.  Walckenaer  (  Geog.  ^,  dea  Gautes) 
places  Aixteritnm  at  Anierrieux.  Others  suppute 
the  site  to  be  at  Mende,  Both  JttvoU  and  Mende 
are  in  the  GemmdoHf  a  part  of  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Cevetmes.  [G.  L.] 
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ANDES.     [Akdsoavi.] 

ANDES,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
tua, known  only  frmn  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  the  actual*  birthplace  of  Virgil  (Donat  Ftt. 
VirgiL  1 ;  Hieron.  Chron.  p.  396),  who  is,  however, 
commonly  called  a  native  of  liantua,  because  Andes 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  that  city.  It  is  ooomionly 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  village  of 
Piuola,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mindus,  about  2  miles 
below  Mantua,  but  apparently  with  no  other  authority 
than  local  tradition,  which  is  in  general  entitled  to 
but  little  weight.  (See  Millin,  Vojfoge  dan§  le  3fi- 
kmaie,  vol.  il  p.  801.)  [E. H.B.J 

ANDE'TBIUM  (^Ai^irrptov,  Strab.  p.  315;  'Av- 
ScKpcoif,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  11;  'AyHptov,  Dion  Cass. 
Ivi.  12),  a  fortified  town  in  Dalmatia  near  Salonae, 
which  ofiSored  a  brave  resistance  to  Tiberius. 

ANDIZE'TU  CA9f9iCfyrtOi\  one  of  the  chief 
tribes  in  Pannonia,  occupying  the  country  abont  the 
southern  part  of  the  Dnive.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314; 
Plin.  iii.  28,  who  calls  them  Andizetes.)       [L.  8.] 

ANDOSINI,  a  people  in  Spain  between  the  Iberus 
and  the  Pyrenees,  mentioned  only  in  a  passage  of 
Polybius  (iii.  35),  where  some  editors  proposeid  te 
read  Ansetani. 

ANDBAPA  ("AySpctva),  also  caUed  Neodandio- 
polls,  a  town  of  Paphlagonia,  near  the  river  Halys, 
in  the  later  province  of  Helenopontus,  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric.  There  are  coins  of  this  town,  bearing 
the  dates  and  effigies  of  M.  Aurelius,  Septimins 
Severus,  and  Caraoilla.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  §  6  ;  HierocL 
p.  701 ;  Justin.  Novett.  23.) 

ANDBIACA  ('AvUpidtnii  Andrdki),  the  port  of 
the  town  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  Appian  (B.  C,  iv.  82) 
says  that  Lentulns  broke  through  the  chain  which 
crossed  Uie  entrance  of  the  port,  and  went  up  the 
river  to  Myra.  Beaufort  (^Katramania^  p.  26)  gives 
the  name  AndrtUd  to  the  river  of  Myra.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  large 
Boman  horrea,  with  a  perfect  inscriptian,  which 
states  that  the  horrea  were  Hadrian's:  the  date  b 
Hadrian's  third  consulate,  which  is  a.  d.  119. 

Andriaca  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  Pliny 
has  "  Andriaca  d vitas,  Myra"  (v.  27).  Andriaca, 
then,  is  clearly  the  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  on  which  Myra  stood,  20  stadia  higher  up. 
(Strab.  p.  666.)  It  must  have  been  at  ^driaca, 
as  Cramer  observes,  that  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  put  on  board  the  ship  of  Alexandria. 
{Acta,  xxvii.  5,  6.)  [G.  L.] 

A'NDBIU&     [Troas.] 

ANDEaPOLIS  ('A^Spdy  w^Ais,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  46 ; 
HierocL  p.  724 :  Eth,  *Ajf9pono\ir7is^f  the  modem 
CkabuTf  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Andropolite  nome 
in  the  Delta.  It  was  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  bead-quarters  of  a  legion  (Not  Imp.), 
and  a  bishop's  see.  (Athanaa.  Ep.  ad  Antioch. 
p.  776.)  From  its  name,  which  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  it  would  seem  that  the  peculiar  worship 
of  the  dty  and  nome  of  Andropolis  was  that  <^  the 
Manes  or  Shades  of  the  D^.  (Manetho,  ap. 
Eiueb.  CAronscon.)  Geographers  have  attempted, 
not  very  successfully,  to  identify  Andropolis  with 
the  Archaudropolis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  98),  which  the 
historian  adds,  is  not  an  Egyptian  name,  and  with 
the  GyiiaecopoHs  of  Strabo  Q>.  803V  D'Anville 
HUpposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  dty  An- 
thylla  ("AyOvAAa,  Herod,  ii.  97),  the  revenues  of 
which  were  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  queens  as 
sandal-money,  or,  as  we  term  it,  pin-m(mey.  This 
custom,  chancing  to  coincide  with  a  Pervian  usage 
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(Nfi|ioe,  TkemiUL  10),  wis  oontuniad  bj  Camhynm 
and  his  soooeason.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANDROSCAj^t:  Et3L''Ai^piot,Aniniu:  An^ 
dro)f  the  most  northerly  and  one  of  the  Isiii^est  i&Isnds 
of  the  Cydsdes,  SE.  of  Eoboes,  21  miles  long  and  8 
hrosd.  Aooording  to  trsdition  it  derif«d  its  nsme 
cither  from  Andnos,  a  genersl  of  Bhadamanthus  or 
fnm  the  seer  Andros.  (Diod.  ▼.  79 ;  Pans.  x.  13. 
§  4;  CoDOO,  44;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  It  was  odonized 
by  loDians,  and  early  attained  so  mach  importance 
as  to  send  colonies  to  Acanthos  and  Stsgeira  in 
Chslddioe  about  b.  c.  654.  (Thnc.  iv.  84, 88.)  The 
Andiians  were  compelled  to  join  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
in  his  inTasion  of  Greece,  b.  c.  480;  in  consequence 
of  which  Tbemistocles  attempted  to  levy  a  hrgo 
sum  of  money  from  the  people,  and  upon  their  r»> 
fusing  to  pay  it,  laid  siege  to  their  city,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  pUoe.  (Herod,  viii.  Ill,  121.) 
The  island  however  aAerwards  became  sulgect  to  the 
Athenians,  and  at  a  later  time  to  the  Macedonians. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  PhUip, 
B.  c.  200,  and  givpn  to  their  ally  Attains.  (Li7. 
xxxL  45.) 

The  chief  dty  also  called  Andros,  was  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain.  Its  dtadel 
strongly  fortified  by  nature  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
(/.  c).  It  had  no  harbour  of  its  own,  but  it  used 
one  in  the  ndghbourhood,  called  Gannon  (Tavfuov) 
by  Xenophon  {Hell.  I  4.  §  22),  and  Gauraleon  by 
Livy  (/.  c),  and  which  stul  bears  the  andent  name 
of  Gavrion.  The  ruins  of  the  andent  dtj  are  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Ross,  who  discovered  here, 
among  other  inscriptions,  an  interesting  hymn  to 
Isis  in  hexameter  verse,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
a  copy  in  the  ClaanGol  Mfumm  (vol.  i.  p.  34,  seq.). 
The  present  population  of  Andros  is  15,000  souls. 
Its  sdl  is  fertile,  and  its  chief  productions  are  silk 
and  wine.  It  was  also  cdebrated  for  its  wine  in 
antiquity,  and  the  whole  island  was  regarded  as 
sacred  to  Dionysus.  There  was  a  tradition  that, 
during  the  festival  of  this  god,  -a  fountain  flowed 
with  wine.  (Plin.  ii.  108,  xxxi.  13;  Pans.  vL  26, 
§  2.)  (Thevenot,  TravtU,  Part  i.  p.  15,  seq.; 
Touxnelbrt,  rogff^,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
JSeise,  voL  ii.  p.  221,  seq.;  and  espeoally  Ross, 
Rdten  mfdL  Grieck.  Imdn,  voL  ii.  p.  12,  seq.) 


CX)IN  OF  AKDROS. 

ANDROS.     [Edbos.] 

ANDU'SIA,  a  town  known  only  from  an  Inscrip- 
tion found  at  Nfmes,  or  at  Anduse  (Walckcnaer, 
G^,  ^).  The  name  still  exists  in  the  small 
town  of  AnAu€  on  the  Gordon^  called  the  Gordon 
d'Andme^  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  on  the  right 
bank,  between  Avignon  and  Aries.  (D'AnviUe, 
Notice,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

ANEMOREIA,  subsequently  ANEMOLEIA 
(^AP9fiAp9ta,  'AvcfuiAeia:  £th,  'Ayf/M»p«vf ),  a  town 
of  Phods  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  ntuated  on  a 
height  or  the  borders  of  Phods  and  Ddphi,  and  is 
Mid  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gusts  of  wind 
which  blew  on  the  phu:e  from  the  tops  of  Mt.  Pai*- 


ANGRIVABIL 

(Horn,  n  u,  521 ;  Stnb.  pu  428;  flt^ 
B  «.«.) 

ANElCaSA  CAF«/u«ra),  a  vUlage  of  Arcadia  m 
liie  district  Mawnalia  on  the  Hdisson  near  ZibovftL 
(Pans.  viiL  35.  §  9;  Leake,  Pelopmmwtiaetu 
p.  238.) 

ANEMTTRIUM  CAmmo^^:  Cape  Anammr) 
the  most  southern  point  of  Aria  Minor,  which  "  ter- 
minates in  a  high  blnff  knob."  Stnbo  (p.  669) 
places  Anemnrium  at  the  nearest  point  of  Cilida  to 
Cyprus.  He  adds  that  *'  the  distance  along  the  coast 
to  Anemurium  from  the  borders  of  Pamphylia  (that 
is,  from  Coracedum)  is  820  stadia,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast  distance  to  Soli  is  about  500  stadia." 
Beaufort  {Karamaniaf  p.  201)  suspects  that  the 
numbere  in  Strabo  have  been  acddentally  misphiced 
in  the  MSS.,  "  for  from  Anemurium  to  Soli  is  neaity 
double  the  distance  of  the  former  place  from  Cora- 
cedum." But  the  matter  would  not  be  set  quite 
right  merdy  by  making  the  numbers  change  places, 
ss  the  true  distances  vdll  show. 

Strabo  does  not  mention  a  dty  Anemnrium,  but  it 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  by  Ptolemy,  and 
Scylax.  Beaufort  found  there  the  indications  of  a 
condderable  andent  town.  The  modem  castle,  which 
is  on  one  dde  of  the  high  bluff  knob,  is  supplied 
with  water  by  two  aqueducts,  which  are  channels 
cut  in  the  rocks  of  the  hills,  but  where  they  cross 
ravines  they  are  supported  by  arches.  Within  the 
space  enckeed  by  the  fortified  walls  of  the  castle 
there  are  the  remains  of  two  theatres.  All  the  co- 
lumns and  the  seats  of  the  theatre  have  been  carried 
away,  probably  to  Cyprus.  There  is  also  a  large 
necropolis  frill  of  tombs,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
sound,  though  the  tombs  have  been  ransacked.  It 
does  not  appear  to  what  period  these  ranains  belong, 
but  the  theatres  and  aqueduct  are  probably  of  the 
Roman  period.  There  are  many  medals  of  Ane- 
murium of  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [G.L.3 

ANGE'A,  a  place  in  Theasaly  in  the  district 
Thesaaliotis,  of  uncertain  dta.    (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 

A'NGELE.     [Athca.] 

ANGITES  CAyyl-mf:  A'ngkuta),  a  river  of 
Macedonia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Cerdnitis,  about  6 
or  8  miles  to  the  K  of  Amphipolis.  (Herod,  vii. 
113;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vd.  iiL  p.  183.) 

ANGITLAE  LUCUS.     [Fucmua.] 

ANGLII  or  ANGLI  C'Arxc'^ot,  'A771A01),  were 
according  to  Tacitus  {Germ,  40),  and  Ptolemy  (ii 
11),  a  tribe  (tf  the  German  race  of  the  SuevL  Tacitna 
does  not  mention  the  countiy  they  occupied;  but,  ao- 
oording to  Ptolemy,  they  were  tlie  greatest  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  extending  frirther  east  than 
the  Langobardi,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  river 
Albis.  SubsequeoUy,  in  connection  with  other  tribes, 
they  immigrated  under  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxons 
into  England.  A  district  in  Schieswig  stiO  bears  the 
name  of  Angeln,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
name  has  any  connection  with  the  andent  Anglii. 
(Ledebnr,  in  the  AUgem,  Arokiv.  Jur  die  Geech. 
dee  Preuss,  StaaU,  xiii.  p.  75.  fbU.)         [L.  S.] 

ANGRIVA'RII  ('ATTpiovt^ioi),  a  German  tribe 
dwdling  on  both  rides  of  the  river  Visuigis  (  Weeer), 
but  mdnly  in  the  territory  between  that  river  and 
the  Albis  {Elbe);  they  were  separated  in  the  sooth 
from  the  Cherusci  bv  a  mound  of  earth.  (Tacit.  Ann, 
ii.  19;  Ptd.  ii.  11.  §  16.)  Their  name  is  commonly 
connected  with  the  word  Af^/er^  that  is,  a  meadow. 
The  Angrivarii  were  at  first  on  good  terms  with  the 
Romans,  but  this  relation  was  interrupted,  though 
only  for  a  short  time,  by  an  insurroctioo  m  A,  d.  16 


ANGULU& 

vffliai  tlk^  j^iiied  the  kigne  of  the  ChernacL  The 
Gennaiis  were  defeated  on  that  occasion  m  two  great 
faattks,  at  IstaTisns,  and  at  a  point  a  little  xnoce  to 
the  south.  (Tacit.Jfii».il.  8,22,41.)  AboatA.D. 
100,  when  the  Cheniacan  leagoe  was  broken  np,  the 
Angrivarii,  in  oonjnnctiQn  with  the  Chamavi,  at- 
tacked the  ndghboortng  Bmcteri,  and  made  thein- 
advee  masters  of  their  ooontiy,  so  that  the  ooontrj 
bearing  in  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Angaria 
(^Engem!),  became  part  of  their  territory.  (Tacit. 
Germ.  34 ;  comp.  Wilhelm,  Gwmamenj  p.  162,  foil. ; 
Ledebor,  Lemdik  VoOkderBntcterer^  pp.  121,240, 
fofl.)  [L.  S.] 

AKGULUS  ('A770v\4(t:  Eth.  Angnhmos),  a  dtj 
of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  both  bj  PUnj  and  Ptolemj, 
as  well  as  in  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  313),  where  the 
name  is  written  A  ngebim,  a  corruption  which  appears 
to  have  earlj  come  into  general  use,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a  curious  metamovpbosis,  the  modem  town 
retaining  its  ancient  name  as  that  of  its  patron  saint : 
it  is  now  called  Civiia  Stmt  Angdo,  It  is  sitoated 
on  A  bin,  about  4  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  S.  of 
the  rivo*  Ifatrinns  {la  Piomba)  which  separated  the 
Vestini  from  the  territory  of  Adria  and  Picennm. 
The  Itinerary  erroneously  places  it  S.  of  the  Atemos, 
in  which  case  it  would  have  belonged  to  the  Fren- 
tanl  (Plin.iii.  12.  B.  17;  PtoL  iiL  ].§69;  Cluver. 
JUd.  p.  751 ;  RomanelU,  roL  iil  pi  254.)  [E.H.B.] 

ANI6RA£A.     [Aroos.] 

AKrGKUS  (;'h»rfpos :  Mavro-potamd,  i.  e.  Bhck 
River),  a  smaU  river  in  the  Triphyllan  Elis,  called 
IGnycius  (Mmi^of)  by  Homer  (/I  zi.  721),  rises 
in  Mt.  Lapithas,  and  before  reaching  the  Ionian  sea 
loses  itself  near  Samicum  in  pestilential  marshes. 
Its  waters  had  an  ofienaive  smell,  and  its  fish  were 
not  eatable.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  Centaurs 
having  washed  in  the  water  after  they  had  been 
wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Heracles.  Near 
Samicnm  were  caverns  sacred  to  the  nymphs  Am- 
gridee  (*Ay(7p(8cr  or  Aytyptdies)^  where  persras 
with  cutaneoos  diseases  were  cured  by  the  waters  of 
the  river.  General  Gordon,  who  virited  these  caverns 
in  1835,  found  in  one  of  them  water  distilling  from 
the  rock,  and  bringing  with  it  a  pure  yellow  sulphar. 
The  Addas,  whKm  some  persons  r^^arded  as  the 
Ludaons  of  Homer,  fbwed  into  the  Anigms.  (Strab. 
pp.  344-^347;  Pans.  v.  5.  §§  3,  7,  seq.  v.  6.  §  3; 
Ov.  Met  XV.  281 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  L  pp.  54,  66, 
seq.,  Pelopoimeeiaca,  pp.  108, 110;  Boss,  JZeiieii  tm 
Pdopaimett  toL  L  p.  105.) 

ANINETUH  (^Ayttnrrw),  a  town  in  Lydia  of 
uncertain  site,  Uie  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  whidi  coins 
are  extant,  bearing  the  eingraph  'Ayiyi^rW.  (Hie- 
rod.  pi  659,  with  Wesseling's  note ;  Sestini,  p.  1 05.) 

A'NIO  or  A'NIEN  (the  htter  form  is  the  more 
ancient,  whence  in  the  oblique  cases  Anuekis, 
Ahiksx,  &c.  an  used  by  all  the  best  writers:  but 
the  noounative  Amor  is  found  only  in  Caio,  ap, 
Frieeitm,  vi.  3.  p.  229,  and  some  of  the  later  poets. 
Stat^  509.1.  a20,  5.  25.  Of  the  Greeks  Strabohas 
'Ayfwr,  IHonytdus  uses  'aWi}s,'1}to5).  A  celebrated 
river  of  Latinm,  and  one  of  the  most  conddeFsble  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  now  called  the  Teoerone. 
It  rises  in  the  Apennines  about  3  miles  above  the 
town  of  Trd)a  {Trevi)  and  just  below  the  modem 
vUlage  of  FOeUmo,  (Plin.  Hi.  12.  s.  17;  Frontin. 
de  Aqmteebiet.  §  93;  Strabo erroneously  connects  its 
sources  with  the  Lake  Fudnus,  v.  p.  235.)  From 
theoce  it  descends  rapidly  to  Svbiaco  (Sublaqueum), 
innnediatdy  above  which  it  formed  in  andent  times 
a  small  lake  or  rather  a  series  of  lakes,  which  were 
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is; 


probably  of  artificial  ooostractaoD,  as  all  trace  of 
them  has  now  disappeared.  [SuBTJiQUxtTM.]  It 
flows  from  thence  for  about  10  miles  in  a  NW. 
direction,  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  between 
lofty  mountains,  until  just  below  the  village  of 
RovioHO^  where  it  turns  abraptly  to  the  SW.  and 
pursues  its  course  in  that  direction  until  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains  at  Tibur  (TVpo/t),  dose  to  which 
town  it  forms  a  cdebrated  cascade,  foiling  at  <»ice 
through  a  height  of  above  80  fpet  The  present 
cascade  is  artifidal,  the  waters  of  the  river  having 
been  carried  through  a  tunnel  constracted  for  the 
purpose  in  1834,  and  that  which  previously  existed 
was  in  part  also  due  to  the  labours  of  Pope  £&Ktus  V.; 
but  the  Anio  always  formed  a  striking  water-ftU  at 
this  point,  which  we  find  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
andent  writei>».  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  IMonys.  v.  37; 
Hor.  Carm.  L  7.  13;  Stat  SUv.  i.  3.  73,  5.  25; 
Propert.  iii  16.  4.)  After  issuijig  from  the  deep 
glen  beneath  the  town  of  7nw/t,  the  Anio  loses 
much  of  the  rapidity  and  violence  which  had  marked 
the  upper  part  of  its  current,  and  pursues  a  winding 
coux^  through  the  pbdn  of  the  Campagna  till  it 
jdns  the  Tiber  about  3  miles  above  Rome,  close  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Antemnae.  During  this  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  wss  oomnumly  r^arded  as 
forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  the  Sabine 
territory  (Dionys.  i  e.),  but  on  this  subject  there 
is  great  dkcrepancy  among  ancient  authors.  From 
bdow  Tibur  to  its  confluence  the  Anio  was  readily 
navigable,  and  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  for 
bringing  down  timber  and  othei  building  materials 
from  the  mountains,  as  well  ss  for  tiansporting  to 
the  dty  the  building  stone  from  the  various  quarries 
on  its  banks,  especially  from  those  near  Tibur,  which 
produced  the  celebrated  lapie  TiburtiniUy  the  Tra- 
vtrtmo  of  modem  Italians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Plin 
iiL  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Anio  recdves  scarcely  any  tributaries  of  im- 
portance: the  most  considemble  is  the  Diobhtia  of 
Horace  {Ep,  L  18.  104)  now  called  the  Licetua 
which  joins  it  near  BardeUa  (Mandela)  about  9  miles 
above  TiveU,  Six  miles  below  that  town  it  recdves 
the  sulphureous  waters  of  the  Albula.  Several 
other  small  streams  foil  into  it  during  its  course 
through  the  Campagna,  but  of  none  of  these  have 
the  andent  names  bMu  preserved.  The  waters  of  the 
Anio  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  are  very  limpid 
and  pure,  for  which  resson  a  part  of  them  was  in 
andent  times  diverted  by  aqueducts  for  the  supply 
of  the  atj  of  Rome.  The  first  of  these,  called  for 
distinction  sake  Anio  Vetus,  was  constructed  in 
B.G  271  by  If.  Ourius  Dentatus  and  Fulvins 
Flaocos:  it  branched  off  about  a  mile  above  Tibur, 
and  20  miles  from  Rome,  but  on  account  of  its  ne- 
cessary windings  was  43  miles  in  length.  The 
second,  oonijtracted  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
known  as  the  Anio  Novus,  took  up  the  stream  at 
the  distance  of  42  mfles  from  B^e,  and  6  from 
Sublaquenm:  its  oourse  was  not  less  than  58,  or 
according  to  another  statement  62  miles  in  length, 
and  it  preserved  the  highest  level  of  all  the  numerous 
aqueducts  which  supplied  the  dty.  (FrontiiL  d» 
AquaeducL  §§  6,  13,  15;  Nibby.  DtRtorm,  vol.  i. 
pp.  15ft— 160.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AKITORGIS,  or  ANISTORGIS,a  town  m  Spain 
of  uncertain  dte,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxv.  33), 
supposed  by  some  modem  writers,  but  without  suffi- 
dent  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Conistorsis.     [CoNi- 

STORSIS.] 
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'Ai'aibs,  Awtfn}! ),  is  placed  bj  Stcpluinus  (f.  v. 
'Ava/a)  in  Carta,  lund  opposite  to  Samoa.  Ephoms 
ttaji  that  it  was  so  called  finom  an  Amazon  Anaea, 
who  was  bmied  there.  If  Anaea  was  opposite  Samoa, 
it  must  have  been  in  Lydia,  which  ^d  not  extend 
sonth  of  the  Maeander.  From  the  ezproaaianfl  of 
Thncydides  (iii.  19,  32,  iv.  75,  viiL  19),  it  may 
have  been  on  or  near  the  coast,  and  in  or  near  the 
valley  of  the  Ma<eander.  Some  Samian  exiles  pasted 
themselves  here  in  the  Pdoponnesian  war.  The 
jiassa^  of  Thiicydides  (iT.  75)  seems  to  make  it  a 
iia\'al  station,  and  one  near  enoogh  to  annoy  Samoa. 
The  conclusion,  then,  u,  that  it  was  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Maeander,  and  on  the  coast;  or  if  not 
on  the  coast,  that  it  was  near  enough  to  have  a  sta- 
tion for  vessels  at  its  command.  [G.  L.] 

A'NNIBI  MONTES  (rd  "Aptn^a  Bfm,  Ptol.  vi. 
16),  ANNIVA  (Ammian.  xxiii.  6),  one  of  the 
principal  mountain  chains  d  Asia,  in  the  extreme 
ME.  of  Scjrthia,  and  runninf^  into  Serica:  cor- 
responding, apparently,  to  the  IMtU  Aitai  at  the  N£. 
part  of  the  AUai  chain.  [P.  S.] 

ANOPAEA.     [Tmermopyxae.] 

ANSIB A'RII  or  AMPSI VA'RU,  that  is,  *<  sailors 
on  the  Ems  "  (^Enufakrer)^  a  German  tribe  dwelling 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Amisia  (JEW). 
Daring  the  war  of  the  Bomans  against  the  Chemsd, 
the  Ansibarii,  like  many  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast 
of  the  German  ocean,  supported  the  Bomans,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  general  insunnection  called 
forth  by  Anniidus,  and  were  severely  chastised  for 
it  by  Geimanicus.  In  a.  d.  59,  the  Ansibarii,  ac- 
oonting  to  Tadtus  (^Ann.  xiii.  55,  56),  were  ex> 
peUed  from  their  seats  by  the  Chand,  and  bdng  now 
oomelefls  they  asked  the  Romans  to  allow  them  to 
settle  in  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Yssel, 
which  was  used  by  the  Romans  only  as  a  pasture  land 
far  their  honses.  But  the  request  was  haughtily  re> 
jected  by  the  Roman  commander  Avitus,  and  the 
Ansibarii  now  applied  for  aid  to  the  Bmcteri  and 
Tenchteri ;  but  being  abandmed  by  the  latter,  they 
applied  to  the  Usipii  and  Tubantes.  Being  rejected 
by  these  ahio,  they  at  bst  appealed  to  the  Chatti  and 
Oherusci,  and  nftor  long  wanderings,  and  enduring 
all  manner  ai  hardships,  their  young  men  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  those  unable  to  bear  arms  were  dis- 
tributed as  booty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Ansibarii  must  have  maintained  them- 
selves somewhere  and  propagated  their  race,  as  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xx.  10)  mentions  them  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  as  forming  a  tribe  of  the  Franks;  but 
the  reading  in  Amm.  Marcellinus  is  very  uncertain, 
the  MSS.  varying  between  Attuariij  AmpsivarU,  and 
Ansuarii,  It  is  equally  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  291,  292)  as 
Aftt^ot  and  Koftx^uufoi  are  the  same  as  the  Anoi* 
oarii  or  not.  (Comp.  Ledebur,  L<md  «.  Volk  der 
Bructerer,  p.  90,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

ANSOBA.     [AusoBA.] 

ANTAEO'POLIS  ('Awaiw  irrfXif,  Ptol  iv.  5. 
§  71 ;  Steph.  B.  f.  v.;  Plin.  v.  9.  §§  9,  38:  Pint,  da 
SoUrt.Anim.23;  It.  Anton,  p.  7S1:  Eth.'ArToio- 
troAinis),  was  the  capital  of  the  Antaeopotite  noma 
in  Upper  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  lat.  27°  1 T  N.  The  plain  below  Antaeo- 
pijis  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  combat  be- 
tween Isis  and  Typhon,  in  which  the  finrmer  avenged 
herself  for  the  murder  ci  her  brother-husband  Osuris. 
(IMod.  i.  21.)  Under  the  Christian  emperors  of 
Rome,  AntaeopoUs  was  the  centre  of  an  episcopal 
■ce.    Medals  struck  at  this  dty  in  the  age  of  Tnyan 
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and  Hadrian  are  still  extant  The  site  of  Antaeo* 
polls  b  now  occupied  by  a  straggling  village  Oov- 
ei^Kebeer,  A  few  biocka  near  the  river's  edge  are 
all  that  remains  of  the  temple  of  Antaeus.  One  d[ 
them  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Ptoleniaeua 
Philopator  and  lus  qoeen  Arsinoe.  Its  last  vertical 
column  was  carried  away  by  an  inundation  in  1821. 
But  the  ruins  had  been  previously  employed  as  ma- 
terials fur  building  a  palace  for  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The 
worship  of  Antaeus  was  of  Libyan  origin.  (Die- 
Uonory  ofBiographf,  a.  r.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTANDRUS  ("Arrcu^f:  Eth.  'ArrtM/MOf: 
AfUandro),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  near  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Adnunytlium,  on  the  N.  side, 
and  W.  of  Adramyttium.  According  to  Aristotle 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'Avrov^f),  its  original  name  was 
Edonis,  and  it  was  inhabited  by  a  Thradan  tribe  of 
Edoni,  and  he  adds  "  or  Ciuuneris,  from  the  Cim- 
merii  inhabiting  it  100  yeare.**  Pliny  (v.  30)  ap- 
pears to  have  copied  Aristotle  alsa  It  seems,  then, 
that  there  was  a  tradition  about  the  Cimmerii  having 
seized  the  place  in  their  incursion  into  Asia,  of  which 
tradition  Herodotus  speaks  (i.  6).  Herodotus  (vii. 
42)  gives  to  it  the  name  Pelasgis.  Again,  Alcaeia 
(Stiab.  p.  606)  caUs  it  a  dty  of  the  Ldeges.  From 
these  vague  statements  we  may  oondude  that  it  waa 
a  very  old  town;  and  its  advantageous  position  at 
the  foot  of  Aspanens,  a  mountain  belonging  to  Ida, 
where  timber  was  cut,  made  it  a  desirable  possession. 
Virgil  makes  Aeneas  build  his  fleet  here  (^ei».  iii. 
5).  The  tradition  as  to  its  being  settled  from  An- 
dros(Mela,  i.  18)  seems  merely  founded  on  a  ridicu- 
lous attempt  to  explain  the  name.  It  was  finally  an 
Aeolian  settlement  (Thuc.  viii.  108),  a  fiKst  which 
is  historical. 

Antandros  was  taken  by  the  Persians  (Herod,  v. 
26)  shortly  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  waa 
betrayed  by  some  Mytilenaeans  and  others,  ezUes 
from  Lesbos,  being  at  that  time  imder  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens;  but  the  Athenians  soon  recovered 
it  (Thuc.  iv.  52,  75.)  The  Persians  got  it  again 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  the  townspeof^, 
fearing  the  treachery  of  Ansaoes,  who  commanded 
the  garrison  there  fbr  Tissaphemes,  drove  the  Pov 
sians  out  of  the  acropolis,  b.c.  411.  (Thuc.  viii. 
108.)  The  Persians,  however,  did  not  lose  the  pUoe. 
(Xen.  HeU,  i.  1 .  §  25.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTA'RADUS  CAin-«lpo«os,  Ptol.  v.  15.  §  16; 
Hierodes,  p.  7 1 6 :  Tartu»\  a  town  of  PlioenicJa,  situ- 
ated  at  its  northern  extremity,  and  on  the  minl^m^ 
over  a<rainst  the  isUnd  of  Azadus,  whence  its  name. 
According  to  tlie  Antonine  Itinerary  and  P«itiDger 
Table,  it  was  24  M.  P.  from  Balaaea,  and  50  M.  P. 
from  Tripolis.  The  writer  in  Ersch  and  Grilber's 
EncydopSdie  («.  v.)  places  Antaradus  on  the  coast 
about  2  miles  to  the  N.  of  Aradus,  and  identifies  it 
with  Came  (Steph.  B.  a,  v.)  or  Camoa,  the  port  of 
Aradus, according  to  Stiabo  (xvL  p.  753 ;  comp.  Plin. 
V.  18).  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Constantius, 
A.  D.  346,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantia. 
(Cedren.  BuL  Comp.  p.  246.)  It  retained,  how- 
ever, its  former  name,  as  we  find  its  bishops  under 
both  titles  in  some  councils  after  the  rdgn  of  Con- 
stantius. In  the  crusades  it  was  a  populous  and 
weU  fortified  town  (GuiL  Tyr.  vii.  15),  and  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Tortosa  (Tasso,  Geruaa- 
Ian,  lAbertUa,  i.  6;  Wilken.  DU  Kreaa,  voL  L 
p.  255,  iL  p.  200,  vii.  p.  340,  713).  By  Maundrell 
and  others  the  nuKlem  TaHua  has  been  confounded 
with  Arethttsa,  but  incorrectly.    It  is  now  a  mean 
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vfHi^  of  241  tAXable  Moslems  and  44  Greeks,  ac- 
•BV^iig  to  the  American  misaioDaries.  {BUMothtca 
Sacra,  toI.  t.  pi  247.)  The  walls,  built  of  hmvy 
bcctUed  etones,  are  still  remaining  —  the  most  im- 
|x»qng  specimen  of  Phoenician  fortification  in  Sjria. 
{Uemoirm  tur  Ut  Pkemamt  par  1  Abbtf  Ifignoi, 
Acad,  des  BdltM  Letlres,  vol.  zuir.  p.  239 ;  Edrid, 
par  Jankrt,  pi  129, 130.)  [£.  B.  L] 

ANTEMNAE  ('Akt^/mmu:  Eik  Antenmas,  Stis), 
a  vety  ancient  city  of  Latiaro  sitoated  only  three 
tniks  fromBome,  just  belowtbe  confluence  of  Uie  Anio 
with  the  Tiber,  i  t  derived  its  name  from  this  position, 
mUBommem.  ( Varr.  de /..  L.  v.  §  28 ;  Feet.  p.  1 7 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aem.  Til  631.)  All  aathara  agree  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a  very  ancient  city.  Vir^l  mentions  the 
**  totwer-bearing  Antemnae"  anunig  the  five  great 
dtiea  which  if  en  the  first  to  take  np  arms  against 
the  Trqana  {Am.  vii.  631),  and  Silins  Italicns  tells 
U.S  that  it  was  even  more  ancient  than  Crustnmium 
(priaoo  Crostmnio  prior,  viiL  367).  Dianysins  calls 
it  a  ci^  of  the  Abcnrigines,  and  m  one  passage  says 
expressly  that  it  was  foundsd  by  them:  while  in 
aoother  he  represents  them  as  wresting  it  from  the 
Sicoli  (L  16,  iL  35).  Frum  its  prooumity  to  Rome 
it  was  natnnlly  one  of  the  first  places  that  came 
into  oolliaian  with  the  rising  dty;  and  took  np  arms 
together  with  Gaenina  and  Cmstnmerinm  to  avenge 
the  rape  of  the  women.  They  were  however  unsuc* 
cassinl,  the  dty  was  taken  by  Romnlns,  and  part  of 
the  inhi'H*****^'  removed  to  Borne,  while  a  Boman 
colony  was  sent  to  supply  their  pUoe.  (Liv.  i.  10, 
11;  DionyiL  iL  32—^;  Pint.  BomaL  17.)  Plu- 
tarch enraiieously  snppoees  Antemnae  to  have  been 
a  ^ofttne  otty,  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by 
many  modcni  writezB;  but  both  Livy  and  Dionysius 
cleaiiy  regard  it  as  of  Latin  origin,  and  after  the 
expolaiao  at  the  kix^  it  was  one  <tf  the  first  Latin 
dties  that  took  np  arms  against  Borne  in  fi^vonr  q£ 
the  exiled  Tarquin  (Dionys.  v.  21).  But  from 
this  time  its  name  disappears  from  history  as  an 
independent  dty:  it  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  the 
30  dties  of  the  Latin  league,  and  must  have  been 
early  destroyed  or  leduoed  to  a  state  of  complete 
dependence  upon  Bome.  Varro  (2.c.)  speaks  of  it 
as  a  decayed  place;  and  though  Di<»iysius  tells  us  it 
was  stili  t«i<*M»««l  in  his  time  (L  16)  we  learn  from 
i^trabo  (v.  p.  230)  that  it  was  a  mere  village,  the 
property  of  a  private  individuaL  Pliny  also  enume- 
rates it  among  the  dties  of  Latium  which  were 
utterly  extinct  (iiL  5.  s.  9).  The  name  is  how- 
ever mentioned  on  occasion  of  the  great  battle  at 
the  Ccdline  Gate,  b.  a  82,  when  the  left  wing  of 
the  Samnites  was  pursued  by  Crassus  as  far  as 
Antemnae,  where  the  next  morning  they  surren- 
derad  to  Sulla.  (Pint.  SmA  30.)  At  a  much  Uter 
period  we  find  Ahuic  wicamping  on  the  site  when 
be  advanced  upon  Bome  in  A.  D.  409.  This  is  the 
last  notice  of  the  name,  and  the  site  has  probably 
oonCinoed  ever  sinee  in  its  present  state  of  desolation. 
Not  a  vestige  of  the  dtj  now  remains,  but  its  site  is 
80  clearly  marked  by  nature  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  cotPBCtness  of  its  identificatioa.  It  occupied  the 
level  summit  of  a  hill  of  moderate  extent,  suzrounded 
on  all  sides  by  steep  declivities,  which  rises  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Solaria,  immediately  above  the  flat 
meadows  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  Anio  and 
the  Tiber  at  their  confluence.  (GelFs  Topof^,  of 
Rome^  p.  65 ;  Kibby,  Dtntond  diBoina,  vol.  i.  p.  I  &^ ; 
Dennis's  Eiruria,  vol  i.  p.  64.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ANTH£T>ON  CArM*^'':  Etk,  'AMdrfi^tos,  Aj^ 
thedooiusX  a  town  of  Boeotia,  and  one  of  the  dties 
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of  the  League,  was  situated  on  the  Euripus  or  the 
Euboean  sea  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Mcssapius,  and  was 
distant,  according  to  Dicaeatchus,  70  stadia  firom 
Chalds  and  160  frxMn  Thebes.  Anthedon  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  {IL  ii.  508)  as  the  furthermost 
town  of  Boeotia.  The  inhabitants  derived  thdr 
origin  finom  the  8e»>god  Glaucus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  native  of  the  place.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  different  race  from  the  other  peojde 
of  Boeotia,  and  are  described  by  one  writer  (Lycophr. 
754)  as  Thradans.  Dicaearchus  informs  xm  that 
they  were  chiefly  maiiners,  shipwrights  and  fisher- 
men, who  derived  thdr  subsistence  f  oni  trading  in 
fish,  purple,  and  sponges.  He  adds  that  the  agora 
was  surrounded  with  a  double  stoa,  and  planted  with 
trees.  We  leom  {ram  Pausanias  that  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  the  Cabdri  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
surrounding  a  temple  of  those  ddties,  and  near  it  a 
temple  of  Demeter.  Outside  the  walls  was  a  temple 
of  IHonysos,  and  a  spot  called  *^  the  leap  of  Gkucus." 
The  wme  of  Anthedicni  was  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  town  are  situated  I4  mile  from 
Ltddti.  (Dicaearch.  Bios  'EAAdSos,  p.  145,  ed. 
Fuhr;  Strab.  pp.  400,  404,  445;  Pans.  ix.  22.  §  5, 
ix.  26.  §  2;  AUien.  pp.  31,  296,  316,  679;  Steph. 
B.  f.  v.;  Ov.  Jfet  vii.  232,  xiil  905;  Leake,  Northern 
Greeee^  vol.  ii.  p.  272.) 

ANTHEDON  CAi^9«iv:  Etk. 'Ai^9tfiovirfis\ 
a  dty  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  20  stadia  dis- 
tant from  Gaza  (Sooomen.  Uitt  Eceka.  v.  9),  to 
the  south-west.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander  Jannaeus.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  §  3; 
comp.  15.  §  4.)  Restured  by  Gabinius  (xiv.  5.  §  3). 
Addisd  to  the  dominioos  cf  Herod  the  Great  by 
Augustus  (xv.  7.  §  8).  Its  name  was  changed  to 
Agrippias  by  Herod.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xi>L  13.  §  3.) 
In  the  time  of  JuHan  it  was  much  addicted  to  Gen- 
tile superstition  and  idolatry  (Sozomen.  I  c),  par- 
ticularly to  the  worship  cf  Astarttf  or  Venus,  as 
appears  from  a  coin  d*  Antoninus  and  Caracalla,  given 
by  Vaillant  (JVumtsm.  Colon,  p.  115).       [G.W.] 

ANTHELA  ("Ai^eia :  Eth,  'Ai^f^s).  1.  A 
town  in  Messenia,  mentioned  by  Homer  {IL  ix.  151), 
who  gives  it  the  e|nthet  ^9vAc(^«y,  supposed  by 
later  writers  to  be  the  same  as  Thuria,  though  some 
identified  it  with  Asine.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  360 ;  Paus. 
iv.  31.  §  I ;  Leake,  Jforea,  vol.  i.  p.  458.) 

2.  A  town  in  Troezene,  founded  by  Anthes. 
(Pans.  ii.  30.  §  8 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  o.) 

8.  [Patrjui.] 

4.  A  town  on  the  Hellespont,  founded  by  the 
Milesians  and  Phocaeans.  (Steph.  B.  s,  v. ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  743,  22.) 

ANTHE'LA.    [Thermoftlak.] 

A'NTHEMUS  ('Aj^^vs, -oSyras:  Eth.'AyB*' 
fta6<rio$)y  a  town  of  Macedonia  of  some  importance, 
belcnging  to  the  early  Maced<mian  monarohy.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  SE.  of  Thessalonica  and  N.  of 
Chalcidke,  since  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  its 
territory  bordered  upon  Bisaltla,  Crestonia  and  Myg- 
donia.  It  was  given  by  Philip  to  the  Olynthians. 
Like  some  of  the  other  chief  dties  in  Macedonia,  it 
gave  its  name  to  a  town  in  Asia.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 
It  continned  to  be  mentioned  by  writers  under  the 
Boman  empire.  (Herod,  v.  94;  Thuc.  ii.  99,  100; 
Dem.  PhiL  u.  p.  70,  ed.  Bdsk.;  Diod.  xv.  8;  Plin. 
iv.  10.  s.  17.  §  36;  Liban. i>ec^fn.  xiii.;  Aristid.  ii. 
924;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  450.) 

ANTHEMU'SIA.     [Myoikwia.] 

ANTH£MU'SIACAi/ef/iOMr(a,'A^0c^0s:  Etk, 
'Ai^c^^o'foi),  a  town  uf  Mesupotiuniii.     Strnbo  (pw 
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847)  speaks  of  the  Aborru  (^Khabvr)  flowing  anmnd 
or  about  Antfaemusia,  and  it  seems  that  be  must 
mean  the  region  Antiiemusia.  Tadtos  (^Ann.  vL 
41)  gives  the  town  what  is  probably  its  genuine 
Greek  name,  Anthemusias,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
Macedonian  foundations  in  this  country.  Accord- 
ing to  Isidore  of  Charax,  it  lies  between  Edeasa 
iOrfa)  and  the  Euphrates,  4  schoeni  from  Edessa. 
There  is  another  passage  in  Strabo  in  which  he 
epeaks  of  Anthemusia  as  a  place  (r&wos^  in  Meso- 
|)otamia,  and  he  seems  to  place  it  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, lu  the  notes  to  Hardiun's  Pliny  (t.  24),  a 
Boman  brass  coin  of  Anthemusia  or  Anthemus,  as  it 
was  also  called,  is  mendoned,  of  the  time  of  Cara- 
calla,  with  the  epigraph  Aftfcfiouo-iwr.      [G.  L.] 

ANTHE'NE  ('Aif^i^,  Thuc.;  *Ai^edpa,  Steph.  B. 
«.  9.;  'Atf^vn,  Pans.:  £th,  *  vBom^^^  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  in  Cynoria,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  and  mentioned  by  Thucydides  along  with 
Thyrea.  as  the  two  chief  places  in  Cynuria.  Modem 
travellers  are  not  agreed  respecting  its  site.  (Thuc. 
▼.41;  Pans.  iii.  38.  §6;  Harpocr.  «.  v. ;  Leake, 
Moreaf  vol.  ii.  p.  494;  Boblaye,  p.  69;  Boss,  Pelo- 
poimetf  p.  163.) 

ANTHYLLA  ("Ai^AAo,  Herod  iL  97;  'A^ 
rvXAo,  Athen.  i.  p^  33;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth,  'Ar- 
9vAXaibf ),  was  a  oouaiderable  town  upon  the  Canobic 
branch  of  the  Kile,  a  few  miles  SE.  of  Alezandreia. 
Its  reyenut  s  were  assigned  by  tlie  Persian  kings  of 
Egypt  to  their  queens,  to  provide  them,  Herodotus 
says,  with  sandals;  Athenaeus  says,  with  girdles. 
From  this  usage,  Anthylk  is  believed  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  be  the  same  city  as  Gynaeoopolis,  which, 
however,  was  further  to  the  south  than  Anthylla. 

SMannert  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  Rom.  voL  x.  p.  596.) 
AvDROPous].  Athenaeus  commends  the  wine  of 
Anthylla  as  the  best  produced  by  Egyptian  vine- 
yards. [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTICIXO'LIS.     I  CiNOus,  or  Cimous.] 

ANTICIRRHA.     TAnticyra.] 

ANTI'CRAGUS.     [Craous.] 

ANTI'CYRA  CAyrUt^  Dicaeareh.,  Strab., 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  form;  next  'AptIkv^^ 
Eustat^.  ad II.  ii. 520;  Ptol.  iu.  15.  §  4;  and  lastly 
'AtrriKvpa^  wliich  the  Latin  writers  use:  Eth,  ^Am-t' 
Kv/wi/i,  *Amfcvp<uoj). 

I.  (^Aspra  Spiiid)^  a  town  in  Phocis,  situated  on 
•  peninsula  (which  Pliny  and  A.  Gellius  erroneously 
call  an  island),  on  a  bay  (Sinus  Anticyranus)  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  It  owed  its  importance  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbour  on  this  sheltered  gulf,  and  to 
its  convenient  situation  for  communications  with  the 
Interior.  (Dicaearch.  77;  Strab.  p.  418;  Plin.  zxv. 
5.  s.  21 ;  Gell.  xviL  13;  Liv.  xxxii.  18;  Paus.  x.36. 
^  5,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Cyparissus,  a  name  which  Homer  mentions  (//.  ii. 
519 ;  Paus.  ^  c.)  Like  the  other  towns  of  Phocis  it 
was  destroyed  by  Phih'p  of  Macedon  at  the  doee  of 
the  Sacred  War  (Paus.  x.  3.  §  1,  x.  36.  §  6);  but 
it  soon  recuvei-ed  from  its  ruins.  It  was  taken  by 
the  oansul  T.  Flamininus  in  the  war  with  Philip 
B.  c.  198,  on  account  of  its  convenient  situation  for 
military  purposes  (Liv.  I.  c.)  It  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  time  both  of  Strabo  and 
of  Pausanias,  the  latter  of  whom  has  described  some 
of  its  public  buildings.  Anticyra  was  diicfly  cele- 
brated for  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  best 
hellebore  in  Greece,  the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for 
oiadness.  Many  persons  came  to  reside  at  Anticyra 
fiir  the  mke  of  a  more  perfect  cure.  (Stntb.  /.  c.) 
Henoe  t^e  proverb  ^AtrrMl^s  ff€  8c7,  and  Natiget 
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Ai^eyram,  when  a  person  acted  foolishly.  (Hor.  Sat 
ii.  3.  83, 166;  oomp.  Ov.  e  PonL  It.  3.  58;  Pen.  br, 
1 6 ;  Jut.  xiii.  97.)  The  hellebore  grew  in  great  qnaD- 
tities  around  the  town :  Pausanias  mentions  two  kinds, 
of  which  the  root  of  the  black  was  used  as  a  cathartic, 
and  that  of  the  white  as  an  emetic  (Strab.  /.  c. ; 
Paus.  X.  36.  §  7.)  There  are  very  few  ancient  re- 
mains at  Aspra  ^dtia,  but  Leake  discovered  here 
an  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Anticyra. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  541,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  in  Theasaly  in  the  district  Malls  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spercheus.  (Herod,  vii.  198;  Strab. 
pp.  418,  434.)  According  to  Stephanus  (s.  v.  'Ay- 
Tiirv^)  the  best  hellebore  was  grown  at  Uiis  place, 
and  one  of  its  citizens  exhibited  the  medidue  to 
Heracles,  when  labouring  under  madness  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

3.  A  town  in  Locris,  which  most  modem  com- 
mentators identify  with  the  Phocian  Anticyra. 
[Na  1.]  Livy,  however,  expressly  says  (xxvL  26) 
that  the  Locrian  Anticyra  was  situated  on  the  left 
hand  in  entering  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  a  short 
distance  both  by  sea  and  land  from  Naupactus; 
whereas  the  Phocian  Anticyra  was  nearer  Uie  ex- 
tremity than  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  was  60  miles  distant  from  Naupactus.  More- 
over Strabo  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  one  in  Phocis, 
a  second  on  Uie  Maliac  gulf  (p.  418),  and  a  third 
in  the  conntiy  of  the  western  Locri,  or  Locri  Ozolae 
(p.  434).  Horace,  likewise,  hi  a  well-known  passage 
(^Are  Poet.  300)  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  anid 
represents  them  aU  as  producing  hellebore.  (Leake, 
Ibid.  p.  543.) 

ANTIGONEIA  CArrry^Jvcia,  *Arr<7oWa,  Anti- 
gonSa,  Liv.:  Eth.  *Am7oi*c^T,  Antigonensis).  I. 
A  town  of  Epirus  in  the  district  Chaoiua,  on  the 
Aous  and  near  a  narrow  pass  leading  from  Ulyria 
into  Chacmia.  (T&  vap*  'Avrry^yf lov  orcyA,  PoL  a. 
5,  6;  ad  Antigoneam  fiiuoes,  Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  The 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliii.  23.)  It  b  mentioned  both 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1)  and  Ptolemy  (iiL  14.  §  7). 

2.  A  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district  Cruais  in 
Chalddice,  placed  by  Livy  between  Aenda  and 
Pallene.  (Liv.  xliv.  10.)  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  13.  §  38)  Psaphara  (Veupapd)  probably  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  Antigoneia  in  Paeonia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  460.) 

3.  A  town  of  Maoed<mia  in  Paeonia,  placed  in  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  between  Stena  and  Stobi.  (Scjrm- 
nus,  631;  PUn.  iv.  10  s.  17;  Ptolem.  iiL  13.  §  36.) 

4.  Tlie  later  name  of  Mantinda.    [MAirniiKiA.j 

5.  A  dty  in  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  founded 
by  Antigonns  in  b.  G  307,  and  intended  to  be  the 
capital  of  his  empire.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsua, 
B.  o.  301,  in  which  Antigonus  perished,  the  in- 
habitants of  Antigoneia  were  removed  by  his  suc- 
cessful rival  Seleucus  to  the  dty  of  Antioch,  which 
the  latter  founded  a  little  loww  down  the  river. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  750 ;  Diod.  xx.  47 ;  Liban.  Antioch. 
p.  349;  Malala,  p.  256.)  Diodonis  erroneously 
says  that  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Seleuceia. 
Antigonda  continued,  however,  to  exist,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  war  with  the  Parthians  after  the  defeat 
of  Crassus.     (Dion  Cass.  xL  29.) 

6.  An  earlier  name  of  AlexandreiaTroHS.  [Alxx- 

AMDRKIA  TroAS,   p.  102,  b.] 

7.  An  earlier  name  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.     [Ni 
CAEA.3 

ANTILTBANUS  ('ArriAleaiwf :  Jebel  tsk^ 
Shiirk{)f  the  easteni  of  the  two  great  paralld  ridfgn 
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of  oKMinlaiiis  which  endoie  the  wiXkij  of  Coele-Syria 
I'ropor.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  754;  Ptol  ▼.  15.  §  8; 
PliB.  V.  20.)  The  Hebrew  name  of  Lebanon  (A(- 
faivr,LXX.)f  which  has  been  adopted  in  £arope,  and 
signifies  '*  white,"  from  the  whit»-gxey  colonra  of 
the  limestone,  comprehends  the  two  ranges  of  Li- 
banas  and  Antilibanus.  The  genend  directioD  of 
Antifibanos  is  from  NE.  bj  SW.  Nearly  opposite 
to  Damascns  it  bifurcates  into  diverging  ridges;  the 
castenonost  of  the  two,  the  Hermon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Jebd  ahSkeikk^f  oontinoes  its  SW.  coarse, 
and  is  the  proper  prolongation  of  Antilibanna,  and 
attains,  in  its  highest  deration,  to  the  point  of  abont 
10,000  feet  from  the  sea.  The  other  ridge  takes  a 
more  westerly  conrae,  b  l<Hig  and  low,  and  at  length 
unites  with  the  other  blafTs  and  spora  of  Libanns. 
The  E.  branch  was  called  bj  the  Sidonians  Sirion, 
and  br  the  Amorites  Sbenir  (Deut.  iiL  9),  both 
names  signifying  a  coat  of  maiL  (Rosenmuller, 
Alterth,  voL  ii.  p.  235.)  In  Deut.  (vr.  9)  it  is  caUed 
Mt  SMm,*'aii  elevation,''  In  the  later  books  (I  Chnm. 
V.  23;  &>'.  Sony,  iv.  8)  Sbenir  is  distingnished 
from  Hermon,  properly  so  called.  The  latter  name 
in  the  Arabic  form,  Sinir^  was  applied  in  the  middle 
asres  to  Antilibanus,  north  of  Hermon.  (Abulf.  Tab. 
Syr.  p.  164.)  The  geolc^  of  the  district  has  not 
been  thonmghlj  investigated ;  the  formations  seem  to 
belong  to  the  upper  Jura  formation,  oolite,  and  Jura 
dolomite ;  the  poplar  is  characteristic  of  its  vegetation. 
The  oatlying  promontories,  in  common  whh  those 
of  Libanns,  supplied  the  Phoenicians  with  abondance 
of  timbtf  for  ship-building.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece^ 
ToL  iiL  p.  358;  Ritter,  Erdkunde^  vol.  ii.  p.  434; 
Raumer,  PajUutina,  pp.  29 — 35;  Burkhardt,  TVo- 
veZs  m  Syria  ;  Robinson's  Eesearehei^  vol.  iii.  pp. 
344,345.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ANTINCOPOLIS,  ANTI'NOE  (jArn^Sau  W- 
X<r,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  61;  Pans.  viii.  9;  Dion  Cass, 
bdx.  1 1 ;  Amm.  51arc  xix.  12,  zxii.  16;  Anr.  Vict. 
Caeaar^  14;  Spsrtian.  Hadrian.  14;  Chron.  Pasch. 
p.  254,  Par»  edit.;  It.  Anton,  p.  187;  Hierocl. 
pi  730;  'Arrtrocio,  Stcph.  B.  b,  v.  'A8piarovwo\ts: 
Eih.  *h3nufo*\n\  was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian 
in  A.  D.  122,  in  memory  of  hb  iavoarite  Antinous. 
(  Dictionary  of  Biography,  a.  r.)  It  stood  upon  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  NUe,  lat.  264  ^-t  n^vly  oppo- 
nte  HermopoUs.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  village 
of  Besa  (B^rr<ra),  named  after  the  goddess  and  orade 
of  Besa,  which  was  consulted  occasionally  even  as 
late  as  the  age  of  Constantino.  AntinoopoHs  was  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Besa,  and  at  the  feot  of  the  hill 
upon  which  that  village  was  seated.  A  grotto,  once 
inhabited  by  Christian  anchorites,  probably  marks 
the  seat  of  die  shrine  and  oracle,  and  Grecian  tombs 
with  inscriptians  point  to  the  necropolis  of  Anti- 
noopolis.  The  new  dty  at  first  belonged  to  the 
Heptanomis,  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
Thebaid.  The  district  around  became  the  Anti- 
Doite  nome.  The  dty  itself  was  governed  by  its  own 
senate  and  Prytanens  or  President.  The  senate 
was  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  wards  (jpvKaT), 
of  which  we  learn  the  name  of  one — ^Mrp^ti^  — 
from  inscriptions  (Orelli,  No.  4705);  and  its  decrees, 
ZA  well  as  those  (rf*  the  Prytanens,  were  not,  as  usual, 
rabject  to  the  revision  of  the  nomarch,  but  to  that 
of  the  prefect  (J/irurrpAnrYOs)  of  the  Thebaid.  Di- 
vine honoors  were  paid  in  the  Antinoeion  to  Antinous 
as  a  local  deity,  and  games  and  chariot>races  were 
annually  exhibited  in  ccnnmemoration  of  his  death 
and  of'  Hadrian's  sorrow,  (^Dictionary  of  An~ 
tiquitiUf  a.  V.  'Asmy6ua.)  The  dty  of  Antinoopolis 
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exiiibited  the  Graeco-Roinan  architectnre  of  Tn^an'a 
age  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  Egyptian  style. 
Its  nuns,  which  the  Copts  call  Rntinek,  at  the  viU 
lage  of  Sheik- Abadeh,  attest,  by  the  area  whidi 
they  fill,  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  dty.  The  di- 
rection of  the  principal  streets  may  still  be  traced. 
One  at  least  of  them,  which  ran  from  north  to  south, 
had  cm  dther  side  of  it  a  corridor  supported  by 
columns  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers.  The 
walls  of  the  theatre  near  the  southern  gate,  and 
those  of  the  hippodrome  without  the  walls  to  the 
east,  are  still  extant.  At  the  north -western  ex- 
tremity of  the  dty  was  a  portico,  of  which  four 
columns  remain,  ii»cribed  to  "  Good  Fortune,*'  and 
bearing  the  date  of  the  14th  and  last  year  of  the 
rdgn  of  Alexander  Severus,  A.  d.  235.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  space  covered  with 
mounds  of  masonry,  Antinoopolis  was  about  a  milp 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  broad. 
Near  the  Hippodrome  aro  a  well  and  tanks  apper- 
taining to  an  andent  road,  which  leads  firom  the 
eastern  gate  to  a  valley  behind  the  town,  ascends 
the  mountains,  and,  passing  through  the  desert  by 
the  Wddee  Tarfa^  joins  the  roads  to  the  quarries  of 
the  Mons  Porphyrites.  (Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
ThOea,  p.  382.) 

The  Antinoite  nome  was  frequently  exposed  to  the 
ravage  of  invading  armies;  but  they  have  inflicted 
less  havoc  upon  its  capital  and  the  neigbouring  Her- 
mopolis  than  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  governments, 
which  have  converted  the  materials  of  these  dties 
into  a  lime-quarry.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Anti- 
noopolis is  a  grotto,  the  tomb  of  Thoth-otp,  of  the 
age  of  Sesortasen,  containing  a  representation  of  a 
colossus  fastened  on  a  sledge,  which  a  number  of 
men  drag  by  rope.s,  accordhig  to  the  usual  mode 
adopted  by  the  Egyptian  masons.  This  tomb  was 
discovered  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  There  are  only 
three  silver  cdns  of  Antinous  extant  (Akerman, 
Roman  Coim,  i.  p.  253);  but  the  number  of  temples, 
busts,  statues,  &c.  dedicated  to  his  memory  by 
Hadrian  form  an  epoch  in  the  declining  art  of  an- 
tiquity. (Origen,  in  Ce&tim,  iii.;  Euseb.  BitL 
JSccles.  iv.  8.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTrNXJM,  a  city  of  the  Marsians,  still  called 
C»PtM<f^fift'no,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  in  the  opper 
valley  of  the  Liris  (now  called  the  Voile  di  Roveto% 
about  15  miles  from  Sora  and  6  from  the  Lake 
Fndnus,  from  which  it  is,  however,  separated  by  an 
intervening  mountain  ridge.  It  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iH.  12.  §  17),  who  enumerates  the  An- 
NATES  among  the  dties  of  the  Marsians ;  but  the 
true  form  of  tlie  name  is  preserved  to  us  by  numerous 
inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  modem 
village,  and  from  which  we  learn  tliat  it  must  have 
been  a  munidpal  town  of  considerable  importance. 
Besides  these,  there  remain  several  portions  of  the 
andent  walls,  of  polygonal  construction,  with  a  gate- 
way of  the  same  style,  which  still  serves  for  an  en- 
trance to  the  modem  village,  and  is  called  Porta 
Campanile.  The  Roman  inscriptions  confirm  the 
testimony  of  Pliny  as  to  the  city  being  a  Marsic  one 
(one  of  them  has  "  popnli  Antinatium  Marsoram"); 
but  an  Oscan  inscription  which  has  been  found  there 
is  in  the  Volscian  dialect,  and  renders  it  probable 
that  the  dty  was  at  an  earlier  period  occujaed  by 
that  people.  (Blommsen,  Unter-Jtfdischen  IHaieHe^ 
p.  321.)  It  has  been  suppotscd  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  "  castellum  ad  lacum  Fncinum  "  mentioned 
by  Livy  (iv.  57)  as  con'inered  from  that  people  in 
B.  c.  408 ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.     (Romanelli| 
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Till.  ill.  pp  222—232;  Orelli,  Inter,  146,  3940  { 
Craven's  Ahrmd^  vol.  L  pp.  117 — 122;  Hoare's 
Clamcal  IVwr,  toL  i.  p.  339,  &c.;  Kramer,  Der 
Fucmer  See,  p.  54,  note.)  [E.H.B.] 

ANTIOGHEIA or  'EA(;Am6xeM:  Eth.  'Aj^io- 
Xc^s,  *AvTi6xetoSf  Antiocheiuds:  Adf.  'Aj^ioxun^f, 
Antiochenns),  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Syria,  utnated  in  the  angle  where  Uie  aonthem  ooast 
of  Asia  MintMT,  ronning  eastwards,  and  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  running  northwards,  are  brought  to  an 
abrupt  meeting,  and  in  the  opening  farmed  bj  the 
river  Orontes  between  the  ranges  of  Moont  Taurus 
and  Mount  Lebanon.  Its  position  is  nearly  where 
the  3€th  parallel  of  latitude  intersects  the  36th  me- 
ridian of  longitude,  and  it  is  about  20  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  about  40  W.  of  AUppo^  and  about 
20  S.  of  Scanderoon.  [^See  Map,  p.  115.]  It  is 
now  a  subordinate  town  m  the  pachalik  of  AlqtpOj 
and  its  modem  nune  is  still  Antaideh.  It  was  an- 
ciently distinguished  as  Antioch  by  the  Orootes 
(*A.  M  'Opim^),  because  it  was  situated  on  the 
left  bank  ci  that  river,  where  its  oonrse  turns  ab- 
ruptly to  the  west,  after  running  northwards  between 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  [OrontbsI  ; 
and  also  Antioch  by  Daphne  (*A.  M  Aif^rji,  Stnib. 
xvLpp.749 — 751 ;  Plut.  JaicuU.2\  ;  iiirphs  Iki^^vrir, 
Hieiticl.  p.  711 ;  A.  Epidaphnes,  Plln.  v.  18.  s.  21), 
because  of  the  odebrated  grove  of  Daphne  which 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.    [Daphne.] 

The  physical  characteristics  of  this  situation  may 
be  briefly  described.  To  the  south,  and  rather  to 
the  west,  the  cone  of  Mount  Casius  (Jebd-eUAkrab ; 
see  Cd.  Chesney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Geog. 
Soe.  voL  viii.  p.  228)  rises  symmetrically  from  the 
sea  to  the  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet.  [Ca- 
UU8.]  To  the  north,  the  heights  of  Mount -AxA- 
Ncs  are  oonnected  with  the  range  of  Taurus;  and 
the  Beilan  pass  [Amahidbs  Ptlab]  opens  a  com- 
municatian  with  Cilicia  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  interval  b  the  valley  (a6Acl»r,  Malala,  p.  136), 
or  rather  the  plain  of  Antioch  (t^  rdr  'Avriox^*' 
w4lko¥,  StnU>.  L  e.),  which  is  a  level  space  about 
5  miles  in  breadth  between  the  mountains,  and 
lUMut  10  miles  in  length.  Through  this  plain  the 
river  Orontes  sweeps  from  a  northeriy  to  a  westerty 
coarse,  receiving,  at  the  bend,  a  tributary  from  a 
lake  which  was  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  an- 
cient city  (Gul.  Tyr.  iv.  10),  and  emptying  itself 
into  the  bay  of  Antioch  near  the  base  of  Mount  Ca- 
sius. "  The  windings  (from  the  dty  to  the  mouth) 
give  a  distance  of  about  41  miles,  whilst  the  journey 
by  land  is  only  16|  miles."  (Chesney,  /.  e.  p.  230.) 
Where  the  river  passes  by  the  dty,  its  bi«adth  is 
said  by  the  traveller  Niebuhr  to  be  125  feet;  bat 
great  changes  have  taken  jdaoe  in  its  bed.  An 
important  part  of  andent  Antioch  stood  upon  an 
island;  but  whether  the  channd  which  insnlatiMJ 
that  section  of  the  city  was  artifidal,  or  changes 
have  been  produced  by  earthquakes  or  more  gndual 
causes,  there  is  now  no  island  of  appreciable  magni- 
tude, nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  distance  between  the 
bend  of  the  river  and  the  mountain  on  the  sonth  is 
f nun  one  to  two  miles ;  and  the  dty  stood  partly  on 
the  level,  and  partly  where  the  ground  rises  in  ab- 
rupt and  predpitous  forms,  towards  Mount  Casius. 
The  heights  with  which  we  are  conoenied  are  the 
two  sunmiits  of  Mount  Silpius  (MaL  pofstm ;  and 
8uid.  s.  V,  Iw.),  the  easternmost  of  which  feU  in  a 
niwre  gradual  slope  to  the  plain,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
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cultivation  of  vineyards,  while  the  other  was  higher 
and  more  abrupt.  (See  the  Plan.)    Between  them 
was  a  deep  ravine,  down  which  a  mischievous  torrent 
ran  in  winter  (Phyrminus  or  Parmenins,  rov  p6aKos 
roS  Xwyo/Upov  ^ttftfiinu,  Mai.  p.  346;  tlopfuriov 
X«<McMAov,  pp.  233,  339;  cf.  Procop.  de  Aedif, 
iL  10).     Along  the  crags  on  these  hdghts  broken 
masaes  of  ancient  walls  are  still  conspicuous,  while 
the  modem  habitations  are  on  the  levd  near  the 
river.     The  appearance  of  the  ground  has  doubtless 
been  much  altered  by  earthqnakee,  which  have  been 
in  all  ages  the  scourge  of  Antioch.     Yet  a  very  good 
notion  may  be  obtained,  from  the  descriptions  of 
modem  tntvellers,  of  the  aspect  of  the  andent  rily. 
The  advantages  of  its  poKitiun  are  very  evident.   By 
its  luurbour  of  Sblbucbla,  it  was  in  communication 
with  all  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  through 
the  open  country  behind  Lebanon,  it  was  couve> 
nlentty  approached  by  the  caravans  from  Mesopo- 
tanu'a  and  Arabia.     To  these  advantages  of  mere 
position  must  be  added  the  fadlities  afforded  by  its 
river,  whidi  brought  down   timber  and  v^^able 
produce  and  fish  fi^m  the  lake  (Liban.  Antioch.  pp. 
360,  361),  and  was  navigable  below  the  dty  to 
the  mouth,  and  is  believed  to  be  capable  erf'  being 
made  navigable  again.     (i2oy.  Geog.  Soe,  vol.  viii. 
p.  230;  c£  Strab.  L  &;  Pans.  viii.  29.  §  3.)    The 
fertility  of  the  neighbourhood  is  evident  now  in  ita 
unassisted  v^etation.     The  Orontes  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  Wye.     It  does  not,  like  many  Eastern 
riven,  vary  between  a  winter-torrent  and  a  dry 
watercoorse;  and  its  deep  and  rapid  waters  are  de- 
scribed  as  winding  round  the  bases  of  high  and 
predpitous  cliffii,  or  by  richly  cultivated   banks, 
where  Uie  vine  and  the  fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  bay, 
the  ilex,  and  the  arbutus  are  mingled  with  dwsjf 
oak  and  sycamore.     For  descriptions  of  the  scenery, 
with  views,  the  reader  may  consult  Game's  J^fria 
(i.  5, 19,  77,  ii.  28.).     We  can  well  understand  the 
charming  residence  which  the  Selendd  princes  and 
the  wealthy  Bomans  found  in  "  beautiful  Antioch  ** 
('A.  fi  jcoA^,  Athen.  i.  p.  20;  Orientis  apex  puldier, 
Amm.  Marc  xxiL  9),  with  its  climate  tempered  with 
the  west  wind  (Liban.  p.  346 ;  c£  Herodian.  vi.  6) 
and  where  the  salubrious  waters  were  so  abundant, 
that  not  only  the  public  baths,  but,  as  in  modem 
Damascus,  ahnost  every  house,  had  its  fountain. 

Antioch,  however,  with  all  these  advantages  of 
situation  is  not,  like  Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest 
dties  of  the  wwld.  It  is  a  mere  imagination  to 
identify  it  (as  is  done  by  Jerome  and  some  Jewish 
oommentaton)  with  the  Riblah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Antiodi,  like  Alexandreia,  is  a  monument  of 
the  Macedonian  age,  and  was  the  most  famous  of 
sixteen  Adatic  dties  built  by  Seleucns  Nicator,  and 
called  after  the  name  of  his  father  or  (as  some  say) 
ci  his  son  Antiochus.  The  situation  was  evidently 
well  chosen,  for  communicating  both  with  his  posses- 
sions on  the  Mediterranean  and  thoee  in  Mesopotamia, 
with  which  Antioch  was  oonnected  by  a  road  leading 
to  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates.  This  was  not  the  first 
dty  founded  by  a  Macedonian  prince  near  this  place. 
Antigonus,  in  b.  c.  307,  founded  Antigonia,  a  short 
distance  farther  up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  both  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  (Diod. 
xz.  p.  7  58.)  But  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.  c.  30 1 
Uie  dty  of  Antigonus  was  left  unfinished,  and  An^ 
tioch  was  founded  by  his  successful  rival.  The 
sanction  of  auguries  was  sought  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  metropolis.  Like  Romulus  on  the 
Palatine,  Selencus  is  said  to  have  watched  the  fligfat 
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of  birJs  from  the  saminit  of  Mooot  Casioa.  An 
eaj^le  carried  a  fragment  of  the  fle£»h  of  the  aacrifioe 
to  a  point  on  the  soa-diorey  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  numth  of  the  Orontes;  and  there  Seleaceia  was 
btiilt.  Soon  alter,  an  eagle  decided  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  metropolis  of  Seleocns  was  not  to 
be  Antigonia,  by  canring  the  flesh  to  the  hill  1^1- 
ptoa.  Between  this  niU  and  the  river  the  city  of 
Antioch  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  the  year  300 
B.  O^  the  12th  of  the  era  of  the  Seleacidae.  This 
legend  is  often  repreeented  oa  coins  of  Antioch  by  an 
eagle,  wfaidi  sometinies  carries  the  thigh  of  a  rictim. 
On  many  coins  (as  that  engraved  below)  we  see  a 
nun,  wfaidi  is  often  onmbined  with  a  star,  thns  indi- 
cating the  Temal  sign  of  the  zodiac,  under  which 
the  dty  was  founded,  and  reminding  us  at  the  same 
time  of  the  astitjlogiosl  propensities  of  the  peoi^e  of 
Antioch.  (See  Kckhd,  J/etcriptio  Numorum  Antio- 
cAiae  SjfHaey  Vienna,  1786  ;  Vaillant,  Seleuci- 
ditrvm  Impa'UUHf  dve  Hiatoria  Jiegum  Syriae^  ad 
JMem  mumumaiUM  accomtnodata,    Paris,  1681.) 

The  city  of  Seleucus  was  built  in  the  plain  (^y 
T^  vcSui5t  Tov  ovAwfos,  llal.  p.  200)  between  the 
river  and  the  hill,  and  at  some  dLi^tance  from  the 
latter,  to  avaid  the  danger  to  be  apprsiiended  bfxn 
the  torrents.  Xenaeus  was  the  architect  who  raised 
the  walls,  which  skirted  the  river  on  the  north,  and 
did  not  reach  so  frr  as  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the 
sonth.  This  was  only  the  earliest  part  of  the  city. 
Three  other  parts  were  suboequently  added,  each 
suironnded  by  its  own  wall:  so  that  Antioch  be- 
came, as  Stmbo  bays  (I  c),  a  Tetrapolit.  The 
first  inhabitants  (as  indeed  a  great  part  of  the 
materialb)  were  brought  from  Antigonia.  Besides 
these,  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  district  were 
ceoeived  in  the  iiew  city;  and  Seleucus  rai&ed  Ae 
Jewa  to  ihe  eaine  political  privil^es  with  the  Greeks. 
(.Toseph.  Antiq.  jdi.  31,  c.  Ap,  ii.  4.)  Thus  a  second 
city  was  formed  contiguous  to  the  first  It  is  probable 
that  the  Jew»  had  a  separate  quarter,  as  at  Alex- 
andreia.  The  citizens  were  divided  into  18  tribes, 
distributed  locally.  There  was  an  assembly  of  the 
l>eople  (Sii^f ,  Liban.  p.  32 1 ),  which  used  to  meet  in 
tlte  iheatie,  even  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Titua. 
( Tac  Biti.  iL  80;  Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5.  §  2,  8. 
§  3.)  At  a  later  period  we  read  of  a  senate  of  two 
hundred.  (JuL  Miaopog.  p.  367.)  The  character 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  may  be  easily  de- 
scribed. The  climate  made  them  eflfeminate  and 
luxnriona.  A  high  Greek  civilisation  was  mixed 
with  various  Oriental  elements,  and  especially  with 
the  snpentitions  of  Cbaldaean  astrology,  to  which 
Chrysnatom  oomplaius  that  even  the  Christians  of 
his  day  were  addicted.  The  love  of  frivolous  amuse- 
iiients  became  a  pa»aiuu  in  the  contests  of  the  Hippe- 
dnane.  On  these*  oocasiona,  and  on  many  others, 
the  violent  feelings  of  the  people  broke  out  into  open 
factions,  and  caused  even  bkxidshed.  Another  fault 
should  be  mentioned  as  a  marked  characteristic  of 
Antioch.  Her  citizens  wens  singularly  addicted  to 
ridicule  and  scurrilous  vrit,  and  the  invention  of 
nicknames.  Julian,  who  was  himself  a  sufierer  from 
this  cause,  said  that  Antioch  contained  more  buf- 
foons than  citizens.  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  was  treated 
in  the  same  way;  and  the  Antiochians  provoked 
their  own  destruction  by  ridiculing  the  Persians  in 
the  inmioo  of  ChoB»rues.  (Prucop.  B,P,  ii.  8.) 
To  the  same  cause  must  be  referred  the  origin  of 
the  name  '*  Christian,"  which  first  came  into  exist- 
ence in  this  city.  (J<rte,  zL  26;  lAft^  ^.  qfSt. 
J'aui,  ToL  L  p.  130.     See  page  146.) 
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Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  city  built  by  Seleucus 
was  on  a  n^^ular  and  magnificent  plan;  but  we 
possess  no  details.  Soma  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  due  to  his  8on  Antiochus  Soter.  Seleucus 
CsJlinicus  built  th«  New  City  (rV  f^^i  Liban.  pp. 
309,  356;  t^j^  Kcdtniw,  Evag.  Biti,  Ecd.  u.  12) 
on  the  island,  according  to  Strabo  (I.  c),  thungh 
Libanius  assigns  it  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
bronght  settlere  from  Greece  during  his  war  with 
the  Romans  (about  190  b.  c).  To  this  writer,  and 
to  Eragrius,  who  describes  what  it  sufiered  in  the 
earthquake  under  Leo  the  Great,  we  owe  a  particulai 
account  of  this  part  of  the  city.  It  was  on  aa 
iahind  (see  below)  which  was  Joined  to  the  oU  city 
by  five  bridges.  Hence  Polybius  (v.  69)  and  Pliny 
(v.  21.  s.  18)  rightly  speak  of  the  Orontes  as  flum- 
ing  thnyugk  Antioch.  The  arrangement  of  the 
streets  was  simple  and  symmetrical.  At  their  in- 
tersection was  a  fourfold  arch  {Tetrap^utn).  The 
magnificent  Palace  was  on  the  north  side,  close 
upon  the  river,  and  commanded  a  prospect  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  open  country.  Passing  by  Seleucus 
Philopator,  of  whose  public  works  nothing  is  known, 
we  come  to  the  eighth  of  the  Selcucidae,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  He  was  notoriously  fond  of  building; 
and,  by  adding  a  fourth  city  to  Antioch,  he  com- 
pleted  the  Tetrapolis.  (Strab.  I  e.)  The  city  of 
Epiphanes  was  between  the  old  wall  and  Mount 
SUpius;  and  the  new  wall  eucloe»ed  the  citadel  with 
many  of  the  cUffs.  (Prooop.  de  Aed\f.  I  c.)  This 
monarch  erected  a  $enate-houM  (fiov^tvriiptov) 
and  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinuj 
which  is  described  by  Livy  as  magnificent  with  gold 
(Liv.  zli.  20);  but  his  great  work  was  a  vast  street 
with  double  colonnades,  which  ran  from  east  to  west 
for  four  miles  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
and  was  perfectly  level,  though  the  ground  originally 
was  rugged  and  uneven.  Other  streets  crossed  it 
at  right  angles,  to  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the 
groves  and  gardens  of  the  hill  on  the  other.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  principal  street  was  the  OmphaUu, 
with  a  statue  of  Apollo;  and  where  this  streei 
touched  the  river  was  the  Nymphaeum  (flvfu^aiop 
Evug.  HisL  £ecL  L  c;  TpiVw/^^w,  Kal.  p.  244). 
The  position  of  the  Omphalus  is  shown  to  have  been 
opposite  the  ravine  Parmenius,  by  some  allusioos  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  No  great  change  appears  tc 
have  been  made  in  the  city  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Epiphanes  and  Ti^nes.  When  Tigranea 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria,  Antioch  was  re- 
stored by  LucuUus  to  Antiochus  Philopator  (Aaiati- 
cus),  who  was  a  mere  puppet  of  the  Romans.  He 
built,  near  Mount  Silpius,  a  JftMeian,  like  that  ui 
Alezandreia;  and  to  this  period  belongs  the  literary 
eminence  of  Antioch,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
in  his  speech  for  ArtShias.     (Cic.  pro  Arck.  3,  4.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Ruman  period,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Antioch  covered  the  full  extent  of  ground 
which  it  occupied  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  In 
magnitude  it  was  not  much  inferior  to  Paris  (C.  O. 
MttUer,  AfUiq,  AnHock,!  see  below),  and  the  num- 
ber and  splendour  of  the  public  buildings  were  very 
great;  for  the  Seleucid  kings  and  queens  (Mai.  p. 
312)  had  vied  with  each  other  in  embelhshinir  their 
metropolis.  But  it  received  still  farther  embellibh- 
ment  from  a  long  series  of  Roman  emperors.  In 
B.  c  64,  when  Syria  was  reduced  to  a  province, 
Pompey  gave  to  Antioch  the  privilege  of  autonomy. 
The  same  privilege  was  renewed  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  a  public  edict  (b.  c.  47),  and  it  was  retained  till 
Antoninus  Pius  made  it  a  coloiUa.     The  era  of 


J.  Citj  of  Andochiu  Epifbuwa. 

1  Monnl  Silpiiu. 

I.  Mndeni  Town. 

1.  River  OTDnUs. 

b.  Raid  to  Sdencoa. 

c  R«d  to  Daphne. 

1.  Rjtviiw  Pumeniiu. 

e.  W«ll  of  Epphum  ud  Ti- 


ff. ViH  at  Tbeodcsiu. 

tg.  Will  a  JnitirawL 

iL  Godfn/a  Cunp. 
I.  AJtiii'  of  Japtar. 
a.  Ami^thmtn. 


7.  Om^iuliu. 

8.  Fonun. 


10.  UuMum. 

11,  TaDcnid'i  Cutic 
la.  Trmjui'i  Aqnednet 

13.  Hidjuji'i  A<|uedact. 

14.  Caliguli'a  AqnedncL 

15.  Custr'B  AqucdocL 

16.  Xj«ii». 

17.  Uind'B  O 

18.  N^phHon 

19.  Piliu«. 
SO.  CircQS. 


Fbinilii  na  introdimd  U  Anlioch  in  hoooor  of 
Cmhu,  wfan  encUd  muij  pnhllc  worka  then : 
■mmg  othen,  i  tAiatre  mideT  the  locki  of  Silpns 
(rt  iiri  T^  Ipii  a«iTpgr),  and  iQ  amp/iMealre, 
bsiiilea  u  mqnednct  lUid  baths,  uid  ■  basilics  oUled 
Cttfaari"—.  Antraitiu  ahoired  the  um*  bvonr  to 
the  ptoph  of  Antioch,  and  wu  nnukrlj  fliMend 
bj  Ibem,  ud  11h  en  of  Acdmn  wu  iDtiadaad  Into 
their  ajitam  of  ehmnokito'.  Id  lUa  nign  Agriffn 
bmlt  1  auhorb,  and  Herod  the  Ormt  omtribntad  * 
md  and  a  cokninBde.  (Joiepfa.  AhI,  iri.  S.  g  3, 
fi.  J.  i.  31.  g  11.)  Tba  nwiit  memanble  ervnt  of 
Oh  rago  of  Tiberiua,  coonected  witfa  Aatioch,  mu 
the  deUh  (/  Qfnnaiueiie.  A  hng  caUlegoe  of  works 
erected  bj  ancceeaiTe  empenn  might  be  given  ^  but 
it  ia  eooQj^h  to  refer  (o  the  Chrmoffrapftia  of  Ha- 
lala,  which  Mem*  U>  be  baaed  tn  oSoal  docamoDti*, 
uid  wliich  maj  be  ta^j  coDstilCed  hj  meena  of  ilie 
Index  in  tin  B«m  edition.  We  need  onlj  inatancs 
the  hatha  of  CalignU,  Tnjan,  and  Hadrian,  tlia 
pavini;  of  the  great  atnet  with  Egjptiui  granite  by 
Ant«niTim  Piua,  (he  JTyXw  or  pobbc  walk  bnilt 
b;  CoDunodaa,  and  the  palace  biult  hj  Kocletian, 


*  Gibbon  aaja ;   "  We  mar 
tbentle  inftrmMicn  of  domeetic  facta  tjram  hia  gma 
lf!iiamieeof  general  hialorr."    Ch.li.— '    -  -   ■'" 


who  alao  eetaUiahed  then  pnbtic  atona  and  nuinnrae< 
tuna  of  anna.  At  Antioch  two  of  the  moat  atrihing 
ralamities  of  the  period  wen  tbe  earthqaake  ca 
Tr^an'e  nign,  daring  whieh  the  emperor,  who  wit 
then  at  Antioch,  took  nfnge  in  the  Carvat.^  and  tht 
captun  of  the  otj  bj  the  Pendana  onder  Sapur  ia 
S60  A.  D.  On  tUi  occaahn  the  citiiaDi  wne  in- 
tcntlj  occnped  in  the  theatre,  when  the  stanj  anr- 
prised  them  from  the  rock*  aborp.     {Amn.  Hare. 

™il.s.) 

Tba  interval  between  Conatantine  and  Jnatinun 
may  be  regarded  aa  the  Byzantine  period  of  the  hia- 
tory  of  Aniioch.  After  the  founding  of  Conafanli- 
nople  it  ceued  to  be  the  principal  city  at  the  £aat. 
At  the  aame  tinw  it  bi^an  to  be  panmnent  u  a 
Christian  city,  ranking  u  a  PaCriarchaJ  see  with  Con- 
atantinopleuidAlaandma.  With  the  Ivnw  of  these 
dlies  it  was  cwnected  by  the  gnvt  niad  through  Asia 
Him,  and  with  the  latter,  by  tbecoaat  road  threogh 
Caeaarea.  (See  Wcaaeling.  Ant  Itin.  p.  147;  llln. 
Ilieini.p.S81.)  Ten  coonrila  woe  hdd  at  Aniioch 
between  the  yeara  3&S  and  380;  and  it  became  db- 
tingntshad  by  a  new  ntylt  of  bnilding,  in  connectiio 
wtdi  CluTatian  worahip.  One  clutrei  cepeoaUv, 
b^nn  by  Conatantine,  and  finished  by  his  am,  de- 
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it  as  richly  omamented  with  Mosaic  and 
stHtuBk  The  roof  was  domical  (0'^aipo«i8cs),  and 
oi'  great  height;  and  in  its  octagonal  plan  it  was 
sinSkr  to  the  church  of  St.  Vitalis  at  Bavenna. 
(See  Enscb.  VU,  Const,  iil.  50.)  From  the  preva- 
lenoe  of  early  churches  of  this  form  in  the  East,  we 
mast  avppoee  either  Uiat  this  edifice  set  the  example, 
or  that  this  mode  of  church-building  was  already  in 
use.  Amcng  other  buildings,  Antioch  owed  to 
Ctiostuitine  a  basiUca^  a  praeiorwm  fat  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Count  of  the  East,  built  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  ancient  Museum,  and  a  xmon  or 
hospice  near  the  great  church  for  the  reception  of 
bRSTellers.  Constantius  spoit  much  time  at  An- 
tixh,  so  that  the  phce  reoeiTed  the  temporary  name 
of  Contiantia.  His  great  worics  were  at  the  har- 
bour of  Seleuoeia,  and  the  traces  of  them  still  remain. 
Julian  took  much  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  pec^  of  Antioch.  His  disappointment  is  ex- 
prttii'd  in  the  Mist^xigon.  Valens  undertook  great 
]mproi?enients  at  the  time  of  his  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  opposite  the  ravine  Parmenius  he  built  a 
samptnoas  ybrwn,  which  was  paved  with  marble, 
and  decorated  with  Illyxian  columns.  Theodosius 
WBs  compelled  to  adopt  stringent  measures  against 
the  dtizena,  in  eonsequenoe  A  the  sedition  and  the 
breaking  of  the  statues  a.  xx  387,  388),  and  An- 
tJDch  was  deprived  of  the  nmk  of  a  metropolis.  We 
are  now  brought  to  the  time  of  Libanius,  from  whom 
we  have  so  often  quoted,  and  of  Chrysostom,  whose 
sermoos  oootain  so  many  incidental  notices  of  his 
native  city.  Chrysostom  gives  the  population  at 
200,000,  of  which  100,0(X)  were  Christians.  In 
tliew  nuttibens  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  in- 
clude the  children  and  the  slaves.  (See Gibbon,  duxr. 
sod  Milman^s  note,  voL  iL  p.  363.)  For  the  detailed 
description  of  the  public  and  private  buildings  of 
the  city,  we  must  refer  the  reactor  to  Libanius.  The 
bcrease  of  the  suburb  towards  Daphne  at  this  period 
induced  Theodosius  to  build  a  new  wall  on  this  side. 
(See  the  Plan.)  Passmg  over  the  reigns  of  Theo- 
dobins  the  Younger,  who  added  new  decorations  to 
the  dty,  and  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  whose  time  it  was 
desobted  by  an  earthquake,  we  come  to  a  period 
which  was  made  disastrous  I^  quarrels  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, massacns  of  the  Jews,  internal  fiKstions  and 
war  firam  without.  After  an  earthquake  in  the 
nusn  of  Justin,  a.  d.  5S6,  the  dty  was  restored  by 
Ephrem,  who  was  Count  of  the  East,  and  after- 
wards Patriarch.  The  rdgn  of  Justinian  is  one  of 
the  most  important  eras  in  the  history  of  Antioch. 
It  was  ribing  under  him  into  finesh  splendour,  when 
it  was  sgain  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  soon 
afterwards  (a.  d.  538)  utterly  desolated  by  the  in- 
vision  of  the  Persians  under  Chosroea.  The  ruin  of 
the  dty  was  complete.  The  dtiaans  could  scarcely 
find  the  sites  of  their  own  houses.  Thus  an  entirely 
new  dty  (which  reodvcd  the  new  name  of  TkeU' 
polia)  rose  under  Justinian.  In  dimensioiw  it  was 
eoosiderably  lees  than  the  former,  the  wall  retiring 
from  the  river  on  the  east,  and  touching  it  only  at 
one  pomt,  and  also  including  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  cfifb  of  Mount. Silpius.  This  wall  evidently 
eonesponds  with  the  notices  of  the  fortifications  in 
the  times  of  the  crusaders,  if  we  make  aUowance  for 
the  mflated  language  of  Procoptus,  who  is  our  au- 
thority for  the  public  works  of  Justinian. 

The  history  of  Antioch  during  the  medieval  period 
wm  one  of  varied  fortunes,  but,  on  the  whole,  of 
gndaal  decay.  It  was  first  lost  to  the  Roman  em- 
Vire  in  the  time  of  Heraciius  (a.  d.  635),  and  taken, 
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with  the  whole  of  Syria,  by  the  Saracens  in  the  first 
hurst  of  their  militaiy  enthusiasm.  It  was  recovo  ^d 
in  the  10th  coitury  under  Nioephorus  Phocos,  b}  a 
surprise  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Persians  be- 
came masters  of  it;  and  i:s  strength,  populaticm, 
and  magnificence  are  celebrated  by  a  writer  of  the 
period  (Leo  Diao.  p.  73),  though  its  appearance  had 
doubtless  undergone  considerable  changes  durii.g 
four  centuries  of  Mahomedan  occupation.  It  n> 
mained  sul^ject  to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  till 
the  time  of  the  first  Comneni,  when  it  was  takoi  by 
the  Seljuks  (a.  d.  1084).  Fourteen  years  later 
(a.  d.  1098)  it  was  besieged  by  the  Latins  in  the 
first  Crusade.  Godftiey  pitched  his  camp  by  the 
ditch  which  had  been  dug  under  Justinian,  and 
Taocred  erected  a  ibrt  near  the  western  wall.  (See 
the  Plan.)  The  city  was  taken  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1098.  Boemond  I.,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
became  prince  of  Antioch ;  and  its  history  was  again 
Christian  ibr  nearly  two  centmies,  till  the  time  of 
Boemond  VI.,  when  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  his  Mamelukes  (a.  d.  1268). 
From  this  time  its  declension  seems  to  have  been 
ra|nd  and  continuous:  whereas,  under  the  Franks, 
it  appears  to  have  been  still  a  strong  and  splendid 
dty.  So  it  is  described  by  Phocas  (Acta  SancL 
MaL  vol.  V.  p.  299),  and  by  William  of  Tyre,  who  is 
the  great  Latin  authority  for  its  history  during  this 
period.  (See  especially  iv.  9 — 14,  v.  23,  vi.  I,  15; 
and  compare  xvi  26,  27.)  It  is  unnecesMry  for 
our  purpose  to  describe  the  various  fortunes  of  the 
fomUies  through  wldch  the  Prankish  prindpality  of 
Antioch  was  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
Boemond.  A  full  account  of  them,  and  of  tlie  coins 
by  which  they  are  illustrated,  will  be  fomid  in  De 
Saulcy,  Numitmatiqiie  da  CroUadea^  pp.  1 — 27. 

We  may  consider  the  modem  history  of  Antioch 
as  odncident  with  that  of  European  travellers  in  the 
Levant.  Beginning  with  De  U  Brocqui^re,  in  the 
15th  century,  we  &id  the  dty  already  sunk  into  a 
state  of  iubignifijanoe.  He  says  that  it  contained 
only  300  houses,  inhalnted  by  a  few  Turks  and 
Arabs.  The  modem  AiUakkh  is  a  poor  town, 
situated  in  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  andent 
city,  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  substantial 
bridge.  No  accurate  statement  can  be  given  of  its 
populatioiL  One  traveller  states  it  at  4000,  another 
at  10,000.  In  the  census  taken  by  Ibrahim  PtahA 
in  1835,  when  he  thought  of  making  it  again  tht 
capital  of  Syria,  it  was  said  to  Im  5600.  The 
Christians  have  no  church.  The  town  occupies  only 
a  small  portion  (some  say  J,  some  |,  some  \)  of  the 
andent  enclosure;  and  a  wide  space  of  unoccupied 
ground  intervenes  between  it  and  the  eastern  oi 
Aleppo  gate  (called,  after  St  Paul,  Bab-Bouious) 
near  which  are  the  remains  of  ancient  pavement. 

The  walls  (doubtless  those  of  Justinian)  may  be 
traced  through  a  circuit  of  four  miles.  They  are 
bmlt  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  Roman  tiles,  and 
were  fianked  by  strong  towere;  and  till  the  earth- 
quake of  1822  some  of  them  presented  a  magni- 
ficent appearance  on  the  clifib  of  Mount  Silpius.  The 
height  of  the  wall  difiers  in  different  places,  and  tra- 
vellera  an  not  agreed  on  the  dimensions  assigned  to 
them.  Among  the  recent  travellere  who  have  de- 
scribed Antiodb,  we  may  make  particular  mention  of 
Pooocke,  Kinndr,  Niebuhr,  Buckingham,  Richter 
{WaSfciwitea  im  Morgenlande)^  and  Michaud  et 
Poujoukt  (^Corrupondtxnce  dOrietU,  &c.).  Since 
the  earthquake  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  the 
most  important  events  at  Antioch  have  been  its 
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•■.-rupUiiin  I7  Ibntbini  PbiJih  m  I83i,  md  Iho  E 
(itustra  cipcdilim,  rondiKled  bjCul.  Cbeswj.  (Sm 
ll>e  mccnllr  publiilied  vulumia,  Londan,  ISSO^ 
'HtB  HiiE^xod  figure  repiuenU  the  Qfnns  of  j 
tioch,  —  f^r  H  Willi  Aminuniu  Mircelliniu  (u 
1),  a   utive  of   Uk  pUce,  m  inij  tniulkte  lbs 
T^Xf  'Amax''B>i  <"  fi"  Auiwoa  *]le£Drical  Btaloa, 
wlikb  jieracnifiad  the  dtj.    It  vw  the  woik  of 


It  rfpre<cntsd  Antioch  u  a  feln.!' 
a  the  ruck  Silpua  and  nvmcd  will 


bnadi  in  her  hud,  aiid  with  the 
lin  feat.  This  Bgarv  apjon  rMiutantlj  m  the 
tat«rooiiH  of  Antioch:  and  it  i>  eaid  to  harf  tofno- 
timn  dacoTSUd  the  offidal  chain  of  the  Roman 
]intftfn  in  th«  pmviriata,  111  omymutkin  with  repre- 
Hn1aticfli«ar  Romo,  Alflxandreia,  and  Cooatanlinnplo, 
I'be  engnvinir  hen  givon  ia  from  a  atAtue  of  the 
time  of  Srpliiiuiu  Sevonia  ui  the  Vatican.  (Fuconti, 
4f MM /*iD  Cimeitiiu,  iiL  46.)  The  ariginil  atatus 
waa  placed  wilhio  a  cell  rf  foai  colnimu.  open  au  s\i 
ajdea,  near  the  river  Orontee,  and  ultimately  within 
Ihr  Nymphacnm. 

A  auijeclara]  plan  of  the  ancieDt  dty  is  pven  in 
MichiDd'i  Eutoire  da  Crouadet  (tiJ.  ii.)-  But 
■he  beat  is  in  C.  O.  HUUer'a  Aatiqaitatei  Anlio- 
cAfliae  (Gettin;^,  1B33),  from  which  <nn  i>  taken. 
MHUer'g  work  cuutaini  all  Iho  materials  fu-  the  his- 
tsrr  of  Anlioch.  A  compeDdiotu  aooooat  of  this 
citj  IB  giiea  m  CoaybeBrc  and  Uowion'i  /.(/V  and 
t:piitia  of  St.  Paul  (London,  ISSO— SS),  from 
»hich  wm-k  some  part  at  the  pmenl  artirlu  liait  been 
Ukea.  [I.  S.  H.] 


ANTIOCHKIA.     1.  C*i.iji.mioK.   [Kr>KWA,] 

a.  Myouoniab.     (Kwibis.] 

3.  CiMciAB.ia  placsdbySlpphauas(f.  D. 'AiiTw- 
X'la)  on  tiK  river  fyniiius  in  <.'ilieLi.aiia  Ihc  Stadi- 
aaiiius  agrvea  with  lum.    Uul  Cnoicr  ubacnen  {Am 
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Minor,  (ol.  ii.  p.  SM).  that  tlwre  an  medak  with 

the  epigraph  Amoxtttr  tbf  irpaf  rmi  %aptt<.  OT 
which  the  eanie  phice  u  proljalily  meant.  thoui;b, 
aceording  lo  the  medats,  it  waa  or  ihe  Sama. 

4.  An  CiuouH  ('Ai-Ti<lx>ia  M  Kpiyif,  P(oL 
T.  8.  S  2).  Strabo  (p.  6G9)  mentioii  a  mk  Cngna 
on  Ihe  cout  of  Cilicia,  hetwnn  the  rirer  Seiinos  and 
IhefortandharbonrofCharadnis.  AppianC^idir^. 
c  96)  mentions  hoth  Cngna  and  Anticn((us  in  Ci- 
licia u  very  utiong  forts ;  but  then  may  be  autne 
error  hen.  B«Dfbrt  (AToraimma,  p.  193)  oui- 
jecltiree  that  the  site  may  be  between  Sdintg  anil 
Karadran  (the  Char&dnu  of  Stnbo) :  be  ohacrred 
■everal  colonrns  there  "  whoee  shafla  wers  nnglb 
blocks  of  polished  red  granite."  A  sqnan  chff,  tha 
top  of  which  pnijects  into  the  sea,  haa  been  forti- 
fied. Then  is  also  a  Sight  of  stepa  cut  in  the  rock 
loading  Irnn  the  landing  place  to  tbe  galea. 

5.  Ad  UAKASDBiiti  ('A.  wplr  Hu^rfpf ),  ■ 
■mall  dtf  va  the  Haeandor,  in  Caria,  in  the  put 
Myacent  to  PhiTgta.  There  waa  a  briiige  Ibne. 
The  city  had  a  brge  and  (eriile  lerritoiy  en  both 
■idea  tS  tha  river,  which  wm  tmted  (or  its  figs.  Tba 
tract  was  enbject  lo  eirthquakea.  (Slrab.  p.  630.) 
PUny  (v.  89)  says  that  Ihi 
the  Orsiiiiia, — or  H<iBynDa, 

-by  which  he  h 


formed  by  the  junction  of  this  small  river  with  Ito 
Kaeandsr.  Uamihon  (Awnrcrlei.  ^.,  voL  L  p. 
539)  fixes  Ihe  p«iti<n  between  4  and  5  Riil»  SE,  of 
Xujnj'a.  "  and  nnr  the  moolli  of  the  rirh  rajley  of 
the  Kara  Si,  which  it  coinii>Biid»,  h"  well  as  tlis 
road  lo  GAtra,  the  ancioil  AphrodlMiaa."  The  tti- 
maine  are  not  consWerahle.  They  omsiit  of  the 
masmve  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  and  an  inner  raalle  ir. 
a  mde  and  baibanns  atyle,  without  any  tiaca  iii 
Hellenic  diaracter;  but  then  iss  stadium  bnilt  UI  Ihe 
same  s^le,  and  Ibis  seems  to  show  the  antii|uity  n1 
both  EaBt  ri  the  acn^nliH  tlien  are  many  ranaiiia 
of  ardjea,  vaults,  and  subutrwtionH  of  baildingH. 
Tbeie  is  also  the  site  of  a  nnall  tlmlre.  (Crfln^t 
Fellow*,  ^>isoDwrirs  n  lA/cia.  p.  27.) 

Pliny  says  that  Antiocheia  ii  HbeJS  the  towns 

mineth.i  (if  Ihe  readinjf  is  right)  and  Cranaoi. 

Te.     Ctaniua  is  an  sppiupriau  name  fir  the  site 

of  Aniaocheia.      Stephantis  (s.  p.  'Am6x*ta)  saya 

that  the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Pythopolis, 

and  tliat  Antiochns  son  of  Seleucns  built  a  town 

Aniioclieia,  after  bis  motber 

>ul  On.  Hanlius  ennimpcd  at 


(B.G  189)    0 


(Uv.  ixiTiiL  13).  Thiidtjwaslhp  birth- 
place nf  Diottpphea.  a  istingniiJicd  niphisl,  wh'-e 
piipil  Hybreas  wu  the  grniteat  rholoriciim  of  Stnbo's 
time.  Thi're  are  numemos  nwdals  of  this  town  d 
Ihe  imperial  period. 

6.  ilAROiANA  ('A.  MapyiArti),  a  city  la  both 
sidoi  of  Iho  river  Manns,  in  Mariana,     (iliny,  vL 
IS;  Slrab.p.51G.)     1 1  is  aid  to  )ia<e b»n  foanded 
by  AlessnHer,  hiil  his  city  having  hem  dcatmyed  hy 
the  barlnriana,  Antiochus  1.  Si>tcr  restored  it,  and 
m  name.     It  lay  in  a  fertile  ])lain 
enrroanded  by  deserts  \  azid,  to  defend  it  agaiust  the 
bnrborianai  Ajitiochos  sumundud  the  plain  wilh  a 
wail  ISOO  stadia  in  circuit  (Stnbo).      Pliny,  >ho 
seems  to  have  rrferrod  to  tin  same  sourrcb  ss  Sii-ubo. 
perhaps  to  others  also,  stat«s  that  thi:  »^iun  is 
^rcat  fertility,  and  aumjuuded  by  mountains ;  and 
makes  tbe  circuit  1500  stadia,  but  omila  to  men- 
gnat  Walt,  which  ii*  pr^JmUy  a  fiction. 
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Bowed  betwfxn  the  t¥ro  puta  of  the  town  was  used 
for  irrigatioii.  Plinj  adds  that  the  soldiure  of  Cra^- 
ras,  wfaom  Orodes  took  prisanere  (Plat.  Cratt,  c.  31), 
were  settled  here.  The  phux  appears  to  be  MerVy 
on  the  Mwyk-mA,  the  andent  Mar^gus,  where  there 
are  renoaijis  of  an  old  town.  Merv  lies  nearlj  dae 
north  of  Herat 

7.  Fi8iDiAKCA.^wp^sTpniai8^'A.T^sni0'(8/af, 
Act  ApotL  ziiL  14),  was  sitoated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  mountain  bonndaiy  between  Phrygiaand  I^dia. 
Stnbo  (pw  577)  places  Phllomdiam  on  the  north 
side  of  this  range  and  dose  to  it,  and  Antiochda  on 
the  south.  AkAekr  corresponds  to  Philomeiiom 
and  Talobaiek  to  Antiocheia.  "  The  distance  from 
Talobatek  to  Aktkekr  is  six  honn  over  the  moun- 
tains, Akikekr  being  ezactlj  opposite."  (Hamilton, 
Rnearcke»,  ^,  toL  L  p.  472 ;  Amndell,  Dwcoveries, 
4c.f  voL  L  p.  281.)  Strabo  describes  Philomeliam 
as  being  in  a  pbdn,  and  Antiocheia  on  a  small  emi- 
nence ;  and  this  descriptiaa  ezactlj  snits  Aktkekr 
and  YaMatdL 

Amndell  first  described  the  remains  of  Antiocheia, 
which  are  nomerons.  He  mentions  a  large  boU^Ung 
consttnicted  of  prodigions  stones,  of  which  the  ground- 
plan  and  the  circular  end  for  the  hema  were  remain- 
ing. He  sapposes  this  to  have  been  a  church. 
There  are  the  ruins  of  a  wall ;  and  twentj  perfect 
arches  of  an  aqnedoct,  the  stones  of  which  are  with- 
out cement,  and  of  the  same  large  dimensions  as  those 
m  the  walL  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  temple 
(d  Dionysus,  and  of  a  small  theatre.  Another  con- 
structiao  is  cut  in  the  rock  in  a  semicircular  form, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a  mass  of  rock  has  been  left, 
which  is  hollowed  out  into  a  square  chamber. 
Mjtsses  of  highly  finished  marble  cornices,  with 
KTeral  broken  fluted  columns,  are  spread  about  the 
hollow.  This  i^aoe  maj  have  been  the  adytum  of 
a  temple,  as  t^  remiuns  of  a  portico  are  seen  in 
front ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  if  the  edi- 
fice was  a  temple,  it  may  be  that  of  Men  Arcaens, 
who  was  worshipped  at  Antioch.  The  temple  had 
slaves.  Hamilton  coped  several  inscriptions,  all 
Latin  except  one.  The  site  of  this  dty  is  now  clearly 
dctennined  by  the  verification  of  the  description  of 
Strabo,  and  this  fact  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  gec^raphy  of  Asia  ^nor. 

Antiocheia  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander.  (Strabo.) 
The  Romans,  says  Strabo,  "  released  it  from  the 
kings,  at  the  time  when  they  gave  the  rest  of  Asia, 
within  Tanros,  to  Eumenes."  The  kings  are  the 
Syrian  kings.  Af^  Antiochus  III.  was  defeated 
by  the  Romans  at  Magnesia,  B.C.  190,  they  en- 
Urged  the  dominions  of  Eumenes  II.  king  of  Perga- 
mos,  and  Antioch  was  included  in  the  grant.  It 
aftenrards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans, 
sod  was  made  a  colony,  with  the  title  of  Caesarea 
(Plin.  V.  4),  a  name  which  was  given  It  apparently 
arty  in  the  imperial  period.  Hamilton  found  an 
inscription  with  the  wosds  astiociibae  gabsakb, 
the  rest  being  effaced ;  and  there  is  the  same  eri- 
dence  on  ooin-s.  The  name  of  the  god  men.  or 
ttoms  also  appears  on  coins  of  Antioch. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  histoiy  of  An- 
tioch is  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  place 
then  contuned  a  large  number  of  Jews.  The 
preaching  of  Paul  pmduced  a  great  effect  upon  the 
Greeln,  but  the  Jews  raised  a  persecution  against 
the  Apo^Ies,  and  expelled  them  from  the  town. 
They.  h<iwev<»r,  pai<l  it  a  stccond  visit  {Acts,  xiv.  21), 
and  confimiixl  the  dinciples. 
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Antioch  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  provinco 
Piaidia,  and  had  the  Jus  Italicum.  (Paolus,  Dig. 
50.  tit.  15.  s.  8.) 

8.  Ad  Taurux  ('A.  vp6s  TaiSp^),  is  enumerated 
by  Stephanus  (s.  v,  *Apri6x*u')  amtmg  the  cities  of 
this  name  (m  r^  Ta^  iv  KofifuiyTitf^),  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  §  10).  There 
seems  no  sufficient  evidence  for  fixing  its  position. 
Some  geographers  pkoe  it  at  AitUabf  about  70  miles 
X.  by  E.  from  Aleppo.  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPATRIA  or  -EA,  a  town  of  Hlyricum 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsns,  in  a  narrow 
pass.  (Liv.  xzzL  27;  Leake,  Nortkem  Greeoef 
vol  L  p.  361.) 

AKTIPATRIS  (^Srrtwarptt :  Etk.  'AifTtwarpi. 
Tiyt),a  city  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  af^er 
his  father  Antipater.  It  was  situated  in  a  well- 
watered  and  richly-wooded  ulun  named  Caphar- 
saba  (K»ipap<rd€a,  al.  Xo^ofifi&a,  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5. 
§2),  so  called  firom  a  more  ancient  town,  whose  sito 
ue  new  dty  occupied.  (lb.  xiii.  15.  §1.)  A  stream 
ran  round  the  dty.  Alexander  Jaunaetis,  wlum 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Antiochus  (Dionybus), 
drew  a  deep  trench  between  this  place,  which  was 
situated  near  the  mountains,  and  the  sea  at  Joppa, 
a  distance  of  120stadia.  The  ditch  was  fortified  with 
a  wall  and  towere  of  wood,  which  were  taken  and 
burnt  by  Antiochus,  and  the  trench  was  filled  u[). 
(j9.  t/^.  i.  4.  §  7 ;  oomp.  Ant.  xiii.  15.  §  1.)  It  lay  on 
the  road  between  Caesareia  and  Jerusalem.  (^.  J. 
ii.  19.  §  1.)  Here  it  was  that  the  escort  of  Hoplltes, 
who  had  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  nocturnal 
journey  from  Jerusalem,  left  him  to  proceed  with 
the  horsemen  to  Caesareia.  (^Acts^  xxiii.  31.)  Its 
ancient  name  and  site  is  still  preserved  by  a  Muslim 
vUlage  of  considerable  size,  built  entirely  of  mud,  on 
a  slight  circular  eminence  near  the  western  hills  of 
the  c<jast  of  Palestine,  about  three  hours  north  of 
Jaffa.  No  ruins,  nor  indeed  the  least  vestige  of 
antiquity,  is  to  be  discovered.  The  water,  too,  has 
entirely  disappeared.  (Mr.  Eli  Smith,  mi  BibliO' 
theca  Sacra,  1843,  p.  493.)  [G.  W.] 

ANTIPHELLUS('AKrf^«XXof:  Etk. 'ArruptK- 
Afnjt  and  'AKri^AAiinfs:  Antepkdo  or  AndijSlo^f 
a  town  of  Lyda,  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  head  of 
a  bay.  An  inscription  copied  by  Fellows  at  this 
place,  contains  the  ethnic  name  ANTI^EAAEITOY 
(Discorertes  ta  LjfciOj  p.  186).  The  litUe  theatre 
of  Antiphellus  la  complete,  with  the  exception  ot 
the  proscenium.  Fellows  gives  a  page  of  drawings 
of  spedmens  of  ends  oi  sarcophagi,  pediments,  and 
dooTB  of  tombs.  Strabo  (p.  666)  incorrectly  places 
Antiphellus  among  the  inland  towns.  Beaufort 
(^Karamaniay  p.  13)  gives  the  name  of  Vatky  to 
the  bay  at  the  heaid  of  which  Antiphellus  stands, 
and  he  was  the  discoverer  of  this  ancient  site. 
There  is  a  ground-phui  of  Antiphellus  in  Spratt's 
Lycia.  There  are  coins  of  Antiphellus  of  the  im- 
perial period,  with  the  epigraph  'Ayrt^cAAcrrwi 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  place. 

PiiBLLUS  (^^AAos)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  with 
Antiphellns.  Fellows  places  the  site  of  Phellus 
near  a  village  called  Saaret,  WNW.  of  Antiphellus, 
and  separated  from  it  by  mountains.  He  futmd  on 
a  summit  the  remains  cf  a  town,  snd  in.scriptions 
in  Greek  charactere,  but  too  much  defaced  to  be 
legible.  Spratt  (Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  places  the 
Pyrrha  of  Pliny  (v.  27)  at  Saaret,  and  this  position 
agrees  better  with  Pliny's  words  :  "  Antiphellos 
quae  quondam  HabcKsus;  atqne  in  reosssu  Phellus; 
delude  Pyrrlia  itcmque  Xanthus,"  &c.     It  is  more 
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eonsutait  with  this  pasMige  to  look  for  PheUns 
north  of  Antiphelliu,  than  in  way  other  direction; 
and  the  mina  at  Tdioohoorbjfe,  north  of  Antiphel- 
lus,  on  the  spar  of  a  mountain  called  FeUerdagh, 
seem  to  be  those  of  Phellna.  These  mina,  which 
are  not  those  of  a  large  town,  axe  described  in 
SpraU's  L^,  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPHRAE  {'KprUppai,  Strab.  xrii.  p.  799; 
*AvTi>pa,  Steph.  B.,  PtoL ;  *Kint^pA^  Hierocl.  p.  734 : 
Eih,  *A»^<^paiot),  a  small  inland  town  of  the  Ubjae 
Nomos,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  a  little  W.  of 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  its  poor  **  Libyan  wine," 
which  was  drunk  by  the  lower  classes  of  Alexandria 
mixed  with  sea-water,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  inferior  description  of  the  "  Ma  eotic  wine  " 
of  Virgil  and  Horace  (^Gtorg.  iL  91,  Carm,  i.37. 14; 
oomp.  Ath.  i.  p.  33,  Lncan.  x.  160).         [P.  &] 

ANrrPOLIS  ('AvrlwoXir:  Eth.  AntipoUtanus: 
Anibe»\  a  town  in  Gallia  Naihonensis.  D'An%*ille 
{NotuXf  &c.)  observes  that  he  believes  that  this 
town  has  preberved  the  name  nf  ArUibotU  in  the 
Proven9al  idiom.  It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Massalia  (MarteUHe)  in  the  coontiy  of  the  Dedates; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  settlements  which  Massalia 
established  with  a  view  of  checking  the  Salyes  and 
the  Liguriand  of  the  Alpj.  (Strab.  p.  180.)  It 
was  on  the  maritime  Souian  road  whidi  ran  along 
this  coast.  Antibes  is  on  the  sea,  on  the  east  side 
of  a  small  peninsula  a  few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Varus  (  Var),  It  contains  the  remains  of  a 
theatre,  and  of  some  Roman  constructions. 

Strabo  states  (p.  184),  that  though  Antipolis  was 
in  GaUia  Narbonensis,  it  was  released  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massalia,  and  reckoned  among  the 
Italian  towns,  while  Nicaea,  which  was  east  of  the 
Var  and  in  Italy,  still  remained  a  dependency  of 
Massalia.  Tacitus  (^Hitt.  it  15)  calls  it  a  muni- 
cipium  of  Narbouenais  Gallia,  which  gives  us  no 
exact  information.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  it  *'op- 
pidum  Latinum,**  by  which  he  means  that  it  had 
the  Jns  Latium  or  Latinitas ;  but  the  passage  in 
Strabo  has  no  precise  meaning,  unless  we  suppose 
tiiat  Antipolis  had  the  Jus  Italicum.  Antipolia, 
however,  is  not  mentioned  with  the  two  Gallic  cities, 
Lugdunum  and  Vleona  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  8), 
which  were  Juris  Italici;  luid  we  may  perhaps, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  take  the  statement  of 
Pliny  in  preference  to  tliat  of  Strabo. 

There  are  coins  of  Antipolis.  It  seems  to  have 
had  some  tunny  fisheries,  and  to  have  prepared  a 
pickle  (muria)  fur  fish.  (Plm.  zzxL  8 ;  Bfartial, 
xiiL  103.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTIQUAHIA  (Ant  Itin.  p.  412 :  AtUeqvara\ 
a  municipinm  of  Hispania  Baetica.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  the  form  Anticaria  in  inscriptions,  and 
there  is  a  coin  with  the  legend  antik.,  the  reference 
of  which  to  this  place  Eckhel  considers  very  doubt- 
ful (Muntori,  p.  1026,  nos.  3,  4;  Florez,  Med, 
de  Eip.  vol.  ii.  p.  633 ;  Eckhel,  vol  i.  p.  14 ;  Rasche, 

$.  9,  AXTIK.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'RRHIUM.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  a.] 
ANTISSA(*'AyT«r<ra:  Etk,  *Am<r<raIbO,  a  city 
of  the  island  Lesbos,  near  to  Cape  Sgrium,  the 
western  point  of  Lesbos  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  'fivnaaa^ 
following  Strabo,  p.  618).  The  place  had  a  haibour. 
The  ruins  found  by  Pocncke  at  CaUu  Limneona*, 
a  little  KE.  of  ca]  e  Sigri,  may  be  thoee  of  Antissa. 
Tnis  place  was  the  birth-place  of  Terpander,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre. 
Antissa  joined  the  Mytileuaeans  in  tlieir  revolt 
fnun  Athens  in  the  Pcloponnesian  war  b.  c.  428, 
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and  snocessfully  defended  Itself  against  the  Me- 
thymnaeana  who  attacked  it;  but  after  Mytilene 
had  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians, 
Antissa  was  recovered  by  them  also  (Thuc.  iii  18, 
28).  Antissa  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  after 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  (b.  c. 
168),  bMause  the  Antiasacans  had  received  in  their 
port  and  given  supplies  to  Antenor,  the  admiral  of 
Perseus.  The  peo|Je  were  removed  to  Metbymna. 
(Liv.  xhr.  31;  Plin.  v.  31.) 

Myrsilus  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  60)  says,  that 
Antissa  was  once  an  bland,  and  at  that  time  Lesbos 
was  called  Issa;  so  that  Antissa  was  named  like 
many  other  places,  Antiporos,  Antiphellus,  and 
othen,  with  reference  to  tiie  name  of  an  opposite 
place.  Pliny  (ii.  89)  places  Antissa  among  the 
lands  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  joined  to  the  main- 
land; and  Ovid  (Afe<.  xv.  287),  where  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  changes  which  the  earth's  surface  has 
undergone,  tells  the  same  story.  In  another  passage 
(v.  31),  where  he  enumerates  the  ancient  names  of 
Lesbos,  Pliny  mentions  Lasia,  but  not  Issa.  Lasia, 
however,  may  be  a  corrupt  word.  Stephanus  («.  v. 
"Itraa)  makea  Issa  a  dty  of  Lesbos.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  Antissa,  when  it  was  an  islaiid,  may 
have  had  its  name  from  a  place  on  the  mainland  kX 
Lesbos  opposite  to  it,  and  called  IstA.       fG.  L.l 

ANTITAURUS.    [Taubus.] 

A'NTIUM  CAvriotr,  Stiab.  liiun.  HaL  &c.:  kter 
Greek  writers  have  "AyOior,  Procop.  Philoetr. : 
Eih.  Antias,  -fttis),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  cities  of  Latium,  situated  on  a  promontory 
or  projecting  angle  of  the  sea-coast,  at  the  distance 
of  260  stadia  from  Ostia  (Strab.  v.  p.  232),  and 
38  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  still  caUed  Porto 
^Afoo.  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Ardea  and  Tusculum,  to  a  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  L  72 ; 
Steph.  B.  M.  v.),  while  others  referred  it  to  Ascanioa 
(SoliiL  2.  §  16).  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  one 
of  those  Latin  cities  in  which  the  Pelasgian  element 
preponderated,  and  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  that 
people.  (Niebnhr,  vol  i.  p.  44.)  In  consequence 
of  its  advantageous  maritime  position  the  inhabit- 
ants seem  early  to  have  devoted  themsdves  to 
commerce  as  well  as  piracy,  and  continued  down 
to  a  late  period  to  shaie  in  the  puatical  practioes 
of  their  kindred  dties  on  the  coast  of  Etruria. 
(Strab.  L  c)  It  seems  doubtful  whether,  in  early 
times,  it  belonged  to  the  Latin  League;  DioDysiua 
represents  it  as  first  joining  that  confederacy  under 
Tarquinius  Superbos  (Dion.  Hal.  iv.  49),  but  he 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  repre:>enting  it  as  then 
akeady  a  Volsdan  city.  (See  Niebidir,  vol.  iL  p. 
108.)  And  though  we  find  its  name  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  the  Ramans  with  Carthage  among  the 
I.Atin  cities  which  were  subject  to  or  dependent 
upon  Rome  (PoL  iii.  22),  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysins  of  tlie  thirty  towns 
which,  in  b.  c  493,  constituted  the  Latin  League. 
(Dion.  HaL  v.  61.)  That  author,  however,  repre- 
sents it  as  sending  assistance  to  the  Latins  bcSfbn 
the  battle  of  Begillus  (vi.  3),  and  it  was  prohahly 
at  that  time  still  a  Latin  city.  But  within  a  few 
yean  afterwards  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Volsdans,  as  we  find  it  henceforth  taking 
an  active  port  in  their  wars  against  the  Latins  and 
Romans,  until  in  the  year  b.  c.  468  it  was  taken 
by  the  latter,  who  sought  to  secure  it  by  sending 
thither  a  colony.  (Liv.  iL  33,  63, 65,  uL  1 ;  Dion. 
Hal.  vi.  92,  ix.  58,  59;  ITiebuhr,  voL  u.  pp.246— 
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148.)  A  f«w  3rmTs  Afterwards,  however  (b.c.459), 
Aiidam  again  ra^olteil ;  and  though  it  is  represented 
by  the  annalists  as  having  been  rBConquered,  this 
appears  to  be  a  fiction,  and  we  find  it  from  hence- 
forwaiti  ogojing  comi^ete  independence  for  near 
120  ynus,  daring  wUch  period  it  rose  to  great 
opnlenc  and  power,  and  came  to  be  r^i;arded  as  the 
chief  cit J  of  the  Volscians.  (lay.  iii.  4,  5,  23 ; 
Mtebohr,  voL  ii.  pp.  254, 255.)  Daring  the  former 
part  of  this  peiiDd  it  oontinoed  on  friendly  terms 
with  Botne;  hat  in  b.  o.  406,  we  find  it,  for  a  short 
time,  joining  with  the  other  Ydscian  cities  in  their 
hostilities :  and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the 
Antistans  took  the  lead  in  declaring  war  against 
the  Romans,  which  they  waged  almost  withoat 
intermission  for  13  years  (b.  a  386 — 374),  until 
lepeated  defeats  at  length  compelled  them  to  sue 
for  peace.  {JJr,  iv.  59,  vi.  6—33 ;  Niebuhr,  vuL  iL 
ppi  465,  583 — 593.)  Notwithstanding  this  lesson, 
they  again  pruvtJced  the  hostility  of  Rome  in  b.  a 
348,  by  sending  a  colony  to  Satricum;  and  in  the 
great  Latin  War  (b.  o.  340 — 338)  they  once  more 
took  the  lead  of  the  Volscians,  in  uniting  their  aims 
with  tliQse  of  the  Latins  and  their  allies,  and  shared 
in  their  defeats  at  Pedum  and  Astura.  Their  de- 
fecdnn  was  severely  punished;  they  were  depriTed 
of  all  their  ships  of  vrar  (the  beaks  of  which  served 
to  adorn  the  Rostra  at  Rome),  and  pruhibited  from 
all  maritime  commerce,  while  a  Roman  colony  was 
sent  to  garri^m  their  town.  (Liv.  vii.  27,  viii.  1, 
12—14;  Niebuhr,  vol.ui.  p.  128,  140— 144.) 

Fran  thb  time  Anlium  figures  only  in  history  as 
one  of  the  maritime  colonies  of  Rome  (Liv.  xxvii. 
38,  xxxvi.  3);  but  Strabo  states,  that  the  inhabit- 
anti  did  not  discontinue  their  juratical  habits  even 
after  they  had  become  subject  to  Rome,  and  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Demeans  (Poliorcetes), 
socoesavely  sent  embasbies  to  complain  of  their 
depredations.  (Strab.  ▼.  pi  232.)  It  was  taken  by 
Marius  during  the  dvil  wars  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  69); 
and  suffered  severely  from  the  raTsges  of  his  fol- 
towers  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxx.),  but  appears  to  have 
quickly  reooTered,  and  became,  during  the  latter 
days  of  the  Bepoblic,  as  well  as  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  a  favourite  {dace  of  resort  with  wealthy 
Romans,  who  adorned  both  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
boorhood  with  splendid  villas.  (Strab.  L  &)  Among 
others,  Cicero  had  a  vilU  here,  to  which  he  re- 
peatedly alludes.  (^Ad  ^ft.  ii.  1,  7,  11,  &c.)  Nor 
was  it  less  in  fiivoor  with  the  emperors  themselves; 
it  was  here  that  Augustus  first  rpoeiTed  from  the 
people  the  titfe  of  *'  Pater  Patriae  *'  (Suet  Avff.  58); 
it  was  also  the  birth-place  of  CaliguU  (Id.  CaL  8), 
as  well  as  of  Neio,  who,  in  consequence,  regarded 
ii  with  especial  farour;  tmd  not  only  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  imperial  villa,  but  e8tiU)li^ed  at 
Antium  a  colony  of  veterans  of  the  praetorian  guard, 
and  constructed  there  a  new  and  splendid  port,  the 
xenuuna  of  which  are  still  visible.  (Id.  Ner.  6.  9 ; 
Tsc.  Aim.  idr.  27,  xv.  23.)  It  was  at  Antium, . 
also,  that  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  great  cod> 
fiagnlian  of  Rome.  (Ibid.  xv.  39.)  Later  em- 
peran  continued  to  regard  it  with  equal  favour;  it 
was  indebted  to  Antoninus  Pius  for  tlie  aqueduct,  of 
which  some  portions  still  remain,  and  Septimius 
tsevems  added  largely  to  the  buildings  of  the  im- 
perial residence.  (Capitol.  Ant,  Pius,  8;  Philostr. 
1^1^.  ApoU.  viiL  20.)  The  population  and  import- 
ance of  the  town  appear,  however,  to  have  declined; 
and  though  we  learn  that  its  port  was  still  ser^ 
riocahk  in  A.  D.  537  (Procop.  B.  G,  i.  26),  we  find 
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no  subsequent  mention  of  it;  and  during  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  the 
fow  inhabitants  having  established  themselves  at 
Nettxmo,  The  attempts  made  by  Innocent  XII. 
and  subsequent  popes  to  restore  the  port,  though 
attended  with  very  imperfect  success,  have  again 
attracted  a  small  population  to  the  spot,  and  the 
nxxlem  village  of  Porto  dAnzo  contains  about  500 
inhabitants. 

Antium  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Fortune, 
alluded  to  by  Horace  \^0  Diva  gratym  quae  regit 
Antium^  Hor.  Ccirm.  L  35  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  71), 
which  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Latium,  on 
which  account  its  treasures  were  laid  nnd«>r  ono- 
tribution  by  Octavian  in  the  vrar  against  L.  An- 
tonius  in  B.  c.  41  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  24),  as  well  as 
for  one  of  Aesculapius,  where  the  god  was  said  to 
have  landed  on  his  way  firun  Epidaurus  to  Roma 
(VaL  Max.  L  8.  §  2;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  718).  The 
neighbouring  small  town  of  Nettumo  probably  derives 
its  name  from  a  temple  of  Neptune,  such  as  would 
naturally  belong  to  a  dty  so  much  devoted  to  mari- 
time pursuits.  The  same  place  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ceno,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Livy  and  Dionysins,  served  as  the 
naval  station  and  armal  of  Antium  (Liv.  ii.  63; 
Dion.  HaL  ix.  56.)  Besides  this,  several  other  towns, 
as  Longula,  Pollusca,  and  Satricum,  were  dependent 
upon  Antium  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power. 

The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Latin  or  Volscdan 
dty  are  some  trifling  finagments  of  its  walls;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  ^e  hill  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  modem  town,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  extensive  ruins  which  almoin  the  ancient  port, 
and  extend  along  the  sea-coast  for  a  considenible 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  promontory,  are  wholly 
of  Roman  date,  and  belong  either  to  tlie  imperial 
villa,  or  to  those  of  private  individuals.  The  greater 
part  of  those  immediately  adjoining  the  outer  mol^ 
may  be  referred,  frxxn  the  style  of  their  construction, 
to  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  evidently  farmed  part  of 
his  palace.  Excavations  which  have  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  among  these  ruins,  have  brought 
to  light  numerous  works  of  art  of  the  first  order, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  the  statue  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  and  that  commonly  known  as  the 
Fighting  Gladiator.  (Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma, 
vd.  i.  p.  1 87.)  The  remains  of  the  port  constructed 
by  Nero,  which  are  extensive  and  well  preserved, 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  artificial,  and  formed  by 
two  moles,  the  one  projecting  immediately  from  tlie 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  the  other  o]^)osite  to 
it,  endosing  between  them  a  basin  of  not  less  than 
two  miles  in  circumfoiux».  Great  part  of  this  is 
now  filled  with  sand,  but  its  drcuit  may  still  be 
readily  traced.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  this 
great  work,  Antium  could  have  had  no  r^^ular  port 
(Strabo  expressly  tells  us  that  it  had  none),  and 
notwithstanding  its  maritime  greatness,  was  pro- 
bably content  with  the  beach  below  the  town,  which 
was  partiaUy  shdtered  by  the  projecting  headland 
on  the  W.  The  ruins  still  visible  at  Antium  are 
fully  described  by  Nibby  (^JMntomi  di  Roma,  vd.  i. 
p.  181 — 197);  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  which 
have  been  found  there,  the  most  important  are  given 
by  OrelU  (Nos.  2273,  2648,  3180),  and  by  Nibby 
(U  c).  Among  them  is  a  valuable  fragment  of  an 
ancient  calendar,  which  has  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished: for  the  first  time  by  Volpi  {TaHntla  AnHor' 
tvna,  4to.  Romae,  1726),  and  by  Orelli  (vol.  ii 
pp.  394^405.) 
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Q.  Valerius,  the  Roman  annalut,  was  a  native  of 
Antiom,  from  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of 
Antias,  hy  which  he  is  oomroonlj  known.  [E.Ii.D.] 

ANTIVESTAEUM.     [Bbllbrium.] 

ANTONA.     [AuFOHA.] 

ANTONI'NI  VALLUM.     [Botaotiia.] 

ANTONINOTOLIS.    [Cokstaktia,  or  Cok- 

STAMTINA.] 

ANTBON  CArrpi*',  Horn.  Strab.;  'Arrpfircs, 
T)em.:  Eth.  'Arrp^tos:  FanS)^  a  town  of  Thessaly 
in  the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Maliac  gulf,  and  opposite  Oreus  in  Euboea.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  lliiud  (iL  697)  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  Protesihius,  and  also  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Demeter  (489)  as  nnder  the  pmtectiun  of  that  god- 
dess. It  was  purchased  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Perseu:». 
(Dem.  PhiL  It.  ^  133,  Reiske;  Liv.  xliL  42,  67.) 
It  probably  owed  its  lung  existence  to  the  composition 
of  its  rocks,  which  fumisbed  some  of  the  brat  mill- 
stones in  Greece;  hence  the  epithet  of  vrrp^cii  given 
to  it  in  the  hymn  to  Demeter  (t  c).  Off  Antafx>n 
was  a  sunken  rock  (Ipfta  S^aXotf)  called  the  "Ovos 
*Arrptnf0Sy  or  mill-stone  of  Antron.  (Strab.  p.  435 ; 
Bteph.  B.  I.  v.;  Heeych.  s.  v.  MvAi|;  Eustath.  m  //. 
I  c;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  349.) 

ANTUNNAGUM  {AndemacK),  a  Roman  post  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ubii. 
[Tkeviri.]  It  is  placed  in  the  Itineraries,  on  the 
road  that  ran  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
it  is  also  placed  by  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xTiii.  2) 
between  Bonna  (Bonn)  and  Bingium  {Binffen),  in 
his  list  of  the  seven  towns  on  the  Rhine,  which  Ju- 
liaiins  repaired  during  his  government  of  Gaul. 
Antunnacum  had  been  damaged  or  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Germans,  with  other  towns  on  this  bonk  of 
the  Rhine.  Antunnacum  is  proved  by  inscriptions 
to  hare  been,  at  one  time,  the  quarters  of  the  Legio 
X.  Gemina;  and  the  tran^tion  to  the  modem 
appellation  appears  from  its  name  **  Antemacha," 
in  the  Geographer  of  Rareona.  (Forbiger,  HandbwA 
tier  oHen  Geog.  vol  iii.  p.  155, 243.) 

The  wooden  bridge  which  Caesar  constructed 
(b.c.  55)  for  tha  purpose  of  conveying  his  troops 
across  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  was  probably  be- 
tween Andemaeh  and  Cobkna,  and  perhaps  nearer 
Andemaeh.  The  passages  of  Caesar  from  which 
we  must  attempt  to  deteimine  the  positicQ  of  his 
bridge,  for  he  gives  no  names  of  places  to  guide  us, 
w :  —  B.G.  iv.  15.  Ac,  vi.  8,  35.  [G.  L.] 

ANXANUM  or  ANXAC'ATeoMi' :  i^O.  Anzanus, 
Plin. ;  Anxas,  «fttis,  Anzianus,  Inscrr.)  1 .  A  <aty  of 
the  Frentani,  situated  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  8  (ram  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sogrus 
or  San(fro,  It  is  not  mentioned  in  history,  but  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities 
of  the  Frentani;  and  from  numerous  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered  on  the  site,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  municipal  town  of  cansiderable  import- 
onoe.  Its  territory  appears  to  have  been  assigned 
to  military  colonists  l^  Julius  Caesar,  but  it  did 
not  retain  the  rank  of  a  colony.  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  17;  Ptoliii.  1.  §65;  Lib. Colon. pi 259 ;  Zumpt, 
de  CoUm.  p.  307.)  The  name  is  retained  by  the 
modem  city  of  lAuuAmo  (the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  pla<-(*s 
in  this  part  Of  Italy),  but  the  <Hriginal  rite  of  tlie 
ancient  dty  appears  to  have  been  at  a  spot  called 
//  <7af teUore,  near  the  church  of  Sta,  Qvuia^  about 
a  mile  to  the  N£.  of  the  modem  town,  where  nume- 
rtius  inscriptions,  as  well  as  foundations  and  vetftigcs 
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of  aiidrnt  buildings,  have  been  discovered.  Otiief 
inscriptions,  and  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  niOHaic 
pavements,  &c.,  have  aluo  been  fi)uiid  in  the  part  of 
the  present  city  still  called  Lmndamo  FeccAto,  which 
thus  appears  to  have  been  peopled  at  least  under  the 
Roman  empire.  Fran  one  of  these  inscriptions  it 
would  appear  that  Anzanum  had  already  beoouie  an 
important  emporium  or  centre  of  trade  for  all  the 
surrounding  country,  as  it  continued  to  be  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  which  it  still  owes  its  pre>ent 
importance.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  5&— 62 ;  Gius- 
tiniani,  DU,  Geoffr,  voL  v.  pp.  196 — ^205.)  The 
itineraries  give  the  distances  firam  Anxannm  to  Or- 
tona  at  ziiL  miles  (probably  an  error  for  viii.),  to 
Palkmum  zvL,  and  to  Histonium  (fl  Vasto)  xxv. 
(Itin.  Ant  p.  813;  Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A  town  of  Apulia  rituated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  between  iSpontum  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Auiidus.  The  Tab.  Pent  phuM  it  at  9  M.  P.  from 
the  former  city,  a  distance  which  coincides  with  the 
Torre  di  RiooU,  where  there  are  some  andent  re- 
mains.   (Romanelli,  vd.  ii.  p.  204.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

ANXUR     [Tarracwa.J 

A'ONES  CAofcr),  the  name  of  some  uf  the  most 
andent  uihabitants  of  Boeotia,  who  derived  thdr 
origin  from  Aon,  a  son  of  Poseidon.  (Strab.  p.  401, 
seq. ;  Pans.  ix.  5.  §  I ;  Lyoophr.  1209 ;  Ant.  Lib.  25 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  w.  ''hov^s,  Boiarrto.)  They  appear  to 
have  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  rich  plains  8b«>ut  Thebes, 
a  portion  of  which  was  called  the  Aonian  plain  in 
the  tune  of  Strabo  (p.  412).  Both  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  Boeotia  is  fretjuently  oilled  Araiia, 
and  the  atyective  Aonius  is  used  as  synonyin<ms 
with  Boeotian.  (Callim.  Dd,  75;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  65;  Gell.  xiv.  6.)  Hence  the  Muhe:»,  who 
frequented  Mt.  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  are  called  Aonides 
and  Aoniae  Sorores.  (Ov.  Mei,  v.  333;  Juv.  vii. 
58,  et  alibi;  cf.  MiiUer,  Ordwmenoe^  p.  124,  seq. 
2nded.) 

ACVNLA.     [AoNiES.] 

AORNUS  ($  "hofnhts  w4rpa,  I  9.  the  Bock  inae- 
oeenble  to  6tr«b).  1.  In  India  intra  Gangem,  a  lofty 
and  predpitons  rock,  where  the  Indians  of  the 
oounlzy  N.  of  the  Indus,  between  it  and  the  Cophen 
(CViM),  and  particularly  the  people  of  Bazira, 
made  a  stand  against  Alexander,  n.  c.  327.  (Ar- 
rian.  Anab,  iv.  28,  foil.,  Ind.  5.  §  10;  Diod.  xviL 
85;  Curt.  viii.  11;  Strab.  xv.  p.688.)  It  is  de- 
scribed  as  200  stadia  in  circuit,  and  from  11  to  16 
in  height  (nearly  7000 — 10,000  feet),  perpen- 
dicular  on  all  sides,  and  with  a  level  summit, 
abounding  in  springs,  woods,  and  cultivated  ground. 
It  seems  to  have  been  commraily  used  as  a  refuge 
in  war,  and  was  r^i^arded  as  impr^naUe.  The 
trsdition,  that  Hercules  had  thrice  fi^ed  to  take  it, 
inflamed  still  more  Alexander's  constant  arobttion 
of  achieving  seeming  impoedbilities.  By  a  oon>> 
binataon  of  stratagems  anid  bold  attacks,  which  are 
rekted  at  length  by  the  historians,  he  drove  the 
Indiana  to  desert  the  poet  in  a  sort  of  panic,  and, 
setting  upon  them  in  their  retreat^  dcsUoyed  most 
of  them.  Having  celebrated  his  victoty  with  sacri- 
fioes,  and  erected  on  the  mountain  altars  to  Afinerva 
and  Victory,  he  established  there  a  garrison  under 
the  comnuuid  of  Sisioottus. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  certainty,  the  po- 
sition of  Aomos.  It  was  clearly  somewhere  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Indus,  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the 
Cophen( Cote/).  It  was  very  near  a  dty  called  Em- 
boliina,  on  the  Indus,  the  name  of  which  poiuts  to  a 
position  at  the  mouth  of  bouie  tributary  river.    Thii 
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BKtns  to  be  tlic  only  ground  on  which  Kilter  plaoes 
Emboliina  at  the  confloence  of  the  Cophen  and  the 
Indus.  Bat  the  whole  coarse  of  the  narratives,  in 
the  historians,  seems  dearlj  to  reqnire  a  position 
higher  op  the  Indus,  at  the  month  of  the  Burrmdoo 
for  example.  That  Aomns  itself  also  was  close  to 
the  Indoff,  b  stated  by  XModorus,  Cortius,  and 
Stntbti;  and  thoagh  the  same  would  scarcely  be 
inferred  frum  Arrian,  he  says  nothing  positively  to 
Ihe  contrary.  The  mistake  of  Stmbo,  that  the 
base  of  the  rock  is  washed  by  the  Indus  nenr  its 
tottrcej  is  not  bo  very  great  as  might  at  firbt  sight 
appear;  fw,  in  common  with  the  other  aitcicnt 
ge<ii^ph4?rs,  he  midcrstands  by  the  source  uf  the 
Indus,  the  place  where  it  breaks  through  the  chain 
of  the  Ilh/Ktlaya. 

Tlie  name  Aomns  is  an  example  of  the  signifi- 
cant appellations  which  the  Greieks  were  fund  of 
unng,  either  as  corruptions  of,  or  substitutes  for, 
the  native  names.  Li  like  manner,  Dionysius  Pe- 
riegetes  calls  the  Ilimalaya  ^Aoptns  (1151).  [P.  S.] 

2.  A  city  in  Bactiiana.  Arrian  (iii.  29)  si)oaks 
of  Aomus  and  IJactra  as  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country  of  the  Bactiii.  Aomus  had  an  acri>]K)lis 
{iftpa)  in  which  Alexander  left  a  garrison  after 
takii^  the  phu^.  There  is  no  indication  of  its  site, 
"^cept  that  Alexander  took  it  before  he  reached 
Oreos.  [G.  L.] 

AORSI  C^opffot:  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Plin.,  Stcph.B.), 
or  ADORSI  (Tac.  Ann,  xii.  15),  a  numerous  and 
powerful  people,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  §  22)  names  the  European  Aorsi 
among  the  peoples  of  Sl^armatia,  between  the  A'enedic 
Odf  {Baltic^  and  the  Rlu[«ean  mountains  (i.  e. 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia),  and  places  them 
S.  of  the  Agathyrsi,  and  N.  of  the  Pagyritae. 
The  Asiatic  Aoru  he  places  in  Scythia  mtra 
Imauni,  on  the  NE.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  between 
(he  Ataotae,  who  dwelt  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Rha  (^Volffo),  and  the  Jaxartae,  who  extended  to 
the  river  Jaxartes  (vi.  14  §  10).  The  latter  is 
snpposed  to  have  been  the  original  position  of  the 
people,  as  Strabo  expressly  states  (xi.  p.  506); 
bat  of  ooorae  the  same  question  arises  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  great  tribes  found  both  in  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia  and  Asiatic  Scythia;  and  so  Eich- 
wald  tseekB  the  original  abodes  of  the  Aorsi  in  the 
Russian  province  ^  Vologda^  on  the  strength  of 
the  resemblance  (X  the  name  to  that  of  the  Finnish 
race  of  the  Er§e,  now  fisind  there,  (fitog,  d.  Casp, 
Metres,  pp.  858,  foU.)  Pliny  mentioos  the  Euro- 
pesn  Aorsi,  with  the  Hamaxolni,  as  tribes  of  the 
Sonnatians,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  word,  in- 
ch&ig  the  "  Scythian  races  "  who  dwelt  along  the 
N.  coast  of  the  Euxine  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
I>amibe;  and  more  specifically,  next  to  the  Getae 
(iv.  12  S.25,  3d.  s.  18). 

The  dnef  seat  of  the  Aorsi,  and  where  they  ap- 
pear in  history,  was  in  the  country  between  the 
Tanals,  the  Eoxine,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Caucasus. 
Here  Strsbo  phces  (xi  p.  492),  S.  of  the  nomade 
Scythians,  who  dwell  on  waggons,  the  Sarmatians, 
who  are  also  Scythians,  namely  the  Aorsi  and 
Sraci,  extending  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Caucasian 
niountuns;  some  of  them  being  nomades,  and 
others  dwelfing  in  tents,  and  cultivating  tlie  hind 
{ampfhat  koI  y^upjoC).  Further  on  (p.  506),  he 
speaks  more  particulariy  of  the  Aorsi  and  Siraii; 
but  the  meaniqg  is  obscured  by  errors  in  the  text. 
The  sense  seems  to  be,  as  given  in  Groskurd's 
traobLition,  that  th^  were  tribes  of  the  Aor&i  and 
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the  Siraci  on  the  E.  side  of  Ihe  Pal  us  Maeotis 
(5ea  ofAtoo)^  the  fiarmer  dwelling  on  the  TanaXs, 
and  the  hitter  further  to  the  S.  on  die  Achardeus, 
a  river  flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the  Maeotis. 
Both  were  pwerfdl,  for  when  Phamaccs  (the 
son  of  Mithridates  the  Great)  held  the  kingdom  of 
Bu^ponls,  he  was  fnmished  with  20,000  horsemen 
by  Abeacus,  king  of  the  Siraci,  and  with  200,000 
by  Spadines,  king  of  the  Aorsi.  But  both  these 
peoples  are  regarded  by  Strabo  as  only  exiles  of  the 
great  nation  of  the  Aorsi,  who  dwelt  further  to  the 
north  (r&v  inwripet,  oi  &»»  "Aopiroi),  and  who  as- 
sbted  Phamaoes  with  a  still  greater  force.  These 
more  northern  Aorsi,  he  adds,  possessed  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  tr  ffic  in  Indian  and  Babylonian  merchan- 
dize, which  they  brought  on  camels  from  Media  and 
Armenia.    Th^  were  rich  and  wore  ornaments  of 


In  A.  D.  50,  the  Aorsi,  or,  as  Tadtus  calls  them, 
Adorsi,  aided  Cotys,  king  of  Bosporus,  and  the 
Romans  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  against  the  rebel 
Mithridates,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Siraci.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  15.) 

Some  modem  writers  attempt  to  identify  the 
Aorsi  with  the  Avars,  so  celebrated  in  Byzantine 
and  medieval  history.  [P.  S.] 

ACUS,  more  rarely  AEAS  ("Awot ,  'Awof ,  'Ayet. 
Pol.  Strab.  Liv.:  ATar,  Hecat.  ap.  Strab.  p.  SIC, 
Scylax,  a.  v.  'lAXvpioi;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Adxfmif;  Val. 
Bdax.  i.  5.  ext.  2;  erroneously  called  Aiaus,  "Anof 
by  Plut.  Caes,  38,  and  Anas,  'Ayar,  by  Dion  Cass. 
xii.  45:  VidiQf  VtUssa,  Vovutta),  the  chief  river 
of  lUyria,  or  Epirus  Nova,  rises  in  Mount  Lacmon, 
the  northern  purt  of  the  range  of  Mount  Pindns, 
flows  in  a  north-westerly  dir«!tion,  then  **  suddenly 
turns  a  little  to  the  southward  of  west;  and  having 
ptusued  this  course  for  12  miles,  between  two 
mountains  of  extreme  steepness,  then  reooven  its 
north-western  direction,  which  it  pursues  to  the 
sea,"  into  which  it  falls  a  little  S.  of  Apollonia. 
(Herod,  ix.  93;  Stmb.,  Steph.  B.,  H  cc.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  384.)  The  two  moun- 
tains mentioned  above  approach  very  near  each 
other,  and  form  the  celebrated  pass,  now  called  the 
Stena  o/the  Videa,  and  known  in  antiquity  by  the 
name  of  the  Fauces  Aivtioonbhsbs,  fn»n  its  vi- 
dnity  to  the  city  of  Antigoneia.  (Fauces  ad  An- 
tigoneam,  Liv.  xxxii.  5 ;  t&  trap*  *Atfriy6w9uaf  ortrd, 
Pol.  ii.  5.)  Antigoneia  {Tepdhn)  was  ntuated 
near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Aoos  with  a  river,  now  called  DhrgniOy 
Drtno,  or  Bruno,  At  the  termination  of  the  pass 
on  the  south  is  the  modem  viUage  of  KUturoy  a 
name  which  it  has  obviously  recdved  from  its  dtu- 
ation.  It  was  in  this  pass  that  Philip  V.,  king  of 
liacedonia,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  ptcigresa 
of  the  Roman  consul,  T.  Quinctins  Fhunininus,  Into 
Epirus.  Philip  was  encamped  with  the  main  body 
of  his  forces  on  Mount  Aeropns,  and  his  general, 
Athenagoras,  with  the  light  troops  on  Mount  As- 
naus.  (Liv.  L  c.)  If  Philip  was  encamped  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  as  there  seems  every  reason 
for  believing,  Aeropns  corresponds  to  Mount  TV^m- 
sin,  and  Asnaus  to  Mount  NemirUnka.  The  pass  Is 
well  described  by  Plutarch  {Fkmin.  3)  in  a  passage 
which  he  probably  borrowed  from  Pr^ybios.  He 
compares  it  to  the  defile  of  the  Peneius  al  Tempe, 
adding  "  that  it  is  deficient  in  the  beautiful  groves, 
the  verdant  forests,  the  pleasant  retreats  and  mea- 
dows which  border  the  Peneius;  but  in  the  lofty 
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and  pracipifoQS  moDntains,  in  the  prafiuidity  of  the 
nuTQiw  finare  between  thein,  in  the  rapidity  and 
magnitude  of  the  river,  in  the  dnf^le  narrow  path 
along  the  banic,  the  two  places  are  exactly  alike. 
Hence  it  is  diHicalt  for  an  army  to  pass  uixler  any 
drcomstances,  and  impossible  whoi  the  place  is 
defended  by  an  enemy."  (Quoted  by  Leake,  vol.  i. 
p.  389.)  It  is  true  that  Plutarch  in  this  passage 
calls  iho  river  Apsus,  but  the  Aous  is  evidently 
meant.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  i.  pp>  31, 
serj.,  383,  set^.  vol  iv.  p.  1 16.) 

APAMEIA,  -EA,  or  -lA  (^AxdfAtia:  Eih.  *Atra- 
/ici&f,ApameenMi8,  ApammsisjAparaenus,  ApamCus), 
1.  (Kalai  d'Mttdik),  a  Uu^e  city  of  Syria,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  OroateB,and  capital  of  the  province 
of  Apamene.  CSteph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Strsb.  xvi.  p.  752; 
IHoL  V.  15.  §  19;  Festus  Avienus,  v.*  1083;  An- 
ton. Itin.;  Hiercides.)  It  was  fortified  and  enlaiged 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  gave  it  its  name  after  his 
vdfe  Apama  (not  his  mother,  ss  Steph.  B.  asserts; 
comp.  Strab.  p  578).  In  pursuance  of  his  policy 
of  **  Hellenizing  **  Syria,  it  bore  the  Macedonian 
name  of  Pella.  The  fortress  (see  Groekurd's  note 
on  Strabo,  p. 75^)  was  placed  upon  a  Mil;  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Orontes,with  the  lake  and  marshes,  gave 
it  a  peninsular  fwm,  whence  its  other  name  of 
Xf^^^yjliros.  Seleucus  had  his  commissariat  there, 
500  elephants,  with  30,000  mares,  and  300  stallions. 
The  pretender,  Tiyphon  Diodotus,  made  Apamea 
the  basis  of  his  operations.  (Strab.  L  e.)  Josephna 
(^AnL  zIt.  8.  §  2)  relates,  that  Pompeius  marching 
aonth  from  his  winter  quarters,  probably  at  w  near 
Antioch,  razed  the  fortress  of  Apamea.  In  the 
revolt  of  Syria  under  Q.  Caecilius  Bassus,  it  held 
out  for  three  years  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius,  b.  o. 
46.  (Dion.  Cass,  xlvii.  26—28;  Joseph.  B.  J.  L 
10.  §  10.) 

In  the  Crusades  it  was  still  a  flourishing  and 
important'  phue  under  the  Aralno  name  of  FAmiehf 
and  was  oocuped  by  Tancred.  (Wilken,  Getch. 
derKt,  vol.  ii.  p. 474;  Abulfoda,  Tab.Syr.  pp.114, 
157.)  This  name  and  site  have  been  long  foi^otten 
in  tlie  oountiy.  IHebuhr  heard  that  Fdmieh  was 
now  called  KakU  el^MuMk.  (/Setae,  vol.  iii.  p. 
97.)  And  Burckhardt  ^Travels,  ^  138)  found  the 
castle  of  this  name  not  &r  from  the  lake  El  Tahahf 
and  fixes  upon  it  as  the  site  of  Apamea. 

Buins  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  and  of 
an  enormous  extent,  are  still  standing,  the  re- 
mains, probably,  of  the  temples  of  which  Sozomen 
speaks  (vii.  15);  part  of  the  town  is  enclosed  In  an 
ancient  castle  situated  on  a  hill;  the  remainder  is 
to  be  found  in  the  plain.  In  the  adjacent  lake 
are  the  celebrated  black  fish,  the  source  of  much 
wealth.  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  aty  in  Mesopotamia.  Stephanus  (s.  v. 
*Av^ia)  describes  Apameia  as  in  the  territoiy 
of  the  M-iseni,  **  and  surrounded  by  the  Tigris,  at 
which  phtoe,  that  is  Apameia,  or  it  may  mean,  in 
which  country,  Mesene,  the  Tigris  is  divided ;  on 
the  right  part  there  flows  round  a  river  Sellas,  and 
on  the  leH  the  Tigris,  having  the  same  name  with 
the  large  one."  It  does  not  appear  what  writer  he 
i^i  oopyinf;;  bat  it  may  be  Aman.  Pliny  (vL  27) 
says  df  the  Tigris,  *'  that  uound  Apamda,  a  town 
of  Mesene,  on  this  side  of  the  Babylonian  Seleuceia, 
1 25  milaa,  the  Tigris  being  divided  into  two  channels, 
by  one  channel  it  flows  to  the  south  and  to  Seleuceia, 
washing  all  along  Mesene;  by  the  other  channel, 
turning  u>  the  north  at  the  bade  of  the  same  nation 
(Mesene),  it  divides  the  plains  called  Cauchae:  when 
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the  waters  have  united  again,  the  river  is  called 
Pasitigris.**  There  was  a  place  near  Seieuce  called 
Coche  (Amm.  Marc  xxiy.  5,  and  the  notes  of  Va- 
lesius  and  Lindebrog) ;  and  the  site  of  Seleuceia 
is  below  Boffdad.  These  are  the  only  points  in  the 
description  that  are  certain.  It  seems  difficult  to 
explain  the  passage  of  Pliny,  or  to  determine  the 
probable  site  of  Apameia.  It  cannot  be  at  KomOf 
as  some  suppose,  where  the  llgris  and  Euphrates 
meet,  for  both  Stephanus  and  Pliny  place  Apameia 
at  the  point  where  the  Tigris  is  divided.  Pliny 
places  IMgba  at  Koma,  **  in  ripa  Tigris  circa  con- 
fluentes," — at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates. 

But  Pliny  has  another  Apameia  (vi  31),  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  Tigris;  and  he  places  it  in 
Sittaoene.  It  received  the  name  of  Apameia  from 
the  mother  of  Antiochus  Soter,  the  first  of  the  Se- 
leucidae.  Pliny  adds:  ^  haec  dividitur  Archoo,"  aa 
if  a  stream  flowed  through  the  town.  D'Anville 
(JJEupkrate  et  le  Tiyre)  supposes  that  this  Apameia 
was  at  the  point  wh^  the  l^Hl,  now  diy,  branched 
off  finom  the  Tigris.  D'Anville  places  the  bifurcation 
near  Samarrah^  and  there  he  puts  Apameia.  But 
Lynch  (^London  Geog.  Journal^  vol.  ix.  p.  473) 
shows  that  the  DijeU  branched  off  near  JUtbarak^  a 
little  north  of  34°  N.  lat.  He  supposes  that  the  DijeU 
once  swept  the  end  of  the  Meduin  wall  and  flowed 
between  it  and  Jibharah.  Somewhere,  then,  about 
this  pbu»  Apameia  may  have  been,  for  this  point  of 
the  bifurcation  of  the  'Hgris  is  oane  degree  of  latitude 
N.  of  Seleuceia.  and  if  the  oouise  S  the  river  is 
measured,  it  will  probably  be  not  far  from  the  dis- 
tance which  Pliny  gives  (cxxv.  M.  P.).  The  Me- 
sene then  was  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Dijeil;  or 
a  tract  called  Mesene  is  to  be  pkoed  there.  The 
name  Sellas  in  Stephanus  is  probably  corrupt,  and 
the  last  editor  of  Stephanus  niay  have  done  wrong 
in  preferring  it  to  the  reading  Delas,  which  is  nearer 
the  name  l>^eiL  Pliny  may  mean  the  same  place 
Apameia  in  both  the  extracta  that  have  been  given ; 
though  some  suppose  that  he  is  speaking  df  two 
difierent  places. 

3.  In  OsriioSne,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  opposite  to  Zeugma,  founded  by  Seleucus 
locator.  (Plin.  v.  21.)  A  bridge  of  boats  kept  up 
a  communication  between  Zeugma  and  Apameia. 
The  place  is  now  Bum-halo. 

4.  (^MedoHM,  Mutania),  in  Bithynia,  was  origi- 
nally called  M^pAcca  (Steph.  B.  «.  v,  'Av<^icia), 
and  was  a  colony  from  Colophon.  (Plin.  v.  32.) 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  father  of  Perseus,  took  the 
town,  as  it  appeara,  during  the  war  which  he  carried 
on  against  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  he  gave  the 
place  to  Prusias,  his  ally,  king  of  Bithynia.  Pru- 
sias  gave  to  Myrlea,  which  titius  became  a  Bithy- 
nian  town,  the  name  of  his  wife  Apameia.  The 
place  was  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cius,  and  NW. 
of  Pmsa.  The  Romans  i&sde  Apameia  a  cokmy, 
apparently  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  Julius  Caesat;  the  epigraph  on  t^  coins 
of  the  Roman  period  oonlains  the  title  Julia.  The 
coins  of  the  period  before  the  Roman  dominion  have 
the  e]ngraph  Awo/acwi'  Mvy>Acaiwy.  Pliny  (^Ep, 
X.  56),  when  governor  of  Bithynia,  asked  for  the 
directions  of  Tn^jan,  as  to  a  daun  insde  by  this  co- 
Ionia,  not  to  have  theur  accounts  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure examined  by  the  Roman  governor.  From 
a  parnige  of  Ulpian  {Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  II)  we 
learn  the  fbnn  Apamena:  **  est  in  Bithynia  ocdonia 
Apamraa." 
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S.  CH  KiCanJi)'  ■  '"^  of  riirrin*,  bant  onr 
CclMi^  by  Anliacliiu  SMer,  *nd  twined  ttltr  hii 
mother  Apunm.  Einbr  (p.  5T7)  ujs,  llul  "  the 
tuvn  lis  U  tlie  Boarcc  (JnCaABli)  of  the  Minju, 
and  Ibe  iiTer  fluwi  thnnijfh  the  middle  of  the  dtj, 
haTing  iiA  cri|;iu  in  the  dtj,  uid  being  ^vricd  down 
to  the  suborbs  with  A  mloit  ud  pnriploni  enmnt 
it  jcina  tbe  Uieiuider."  Thia  ]*«•£■  nuj  nM  be 
frn  froD  cermptko,  hot  It  u  oM  ininiTtd  bf 
GnskBrd'a  emendotiaa  (Ccrmon  TVcuuf.  o/Aroto, 
nl.  iL  p.  931 ).  Slrabo  obserra  that  the  Maeander 
ncoTH,  befim  iti  janctjon  nitta  the  Hanyai,  a 
nitam  oiled  Orgu.  wfaieh  flows  gentlj  through  ■ 
krel  coantrj  [Hauhdeb].  Thi*  is^  >tnun  ia 
cJkd  Calairhacta  hj  Heradolni  (vu.  I6>  The 
)i1t  of  Apameia  ii  now  fixed  at  Dmair,  where  there 
U  a  rirer  oornaponding  to  Stnbo'i  docriplion  (Ha- 
millm,  JUtearcka,  ifc  Ful.  ii,  p.  499).  Leake 
(.liu  Minor,  f.  ise,  he)  hu  wUeded  tbeancisit 
ledioHiDea  aa  to  KfUsnitM.  Arundell  {DiKOttria, 
4t.,-nL  L  f.  SOI)  was  Che  £nt  who  dnrljr  hw 
that  Afameia  maK  be  at  Dtmair ;  and  hie  conclo' 
Hns  aiB  eodiinDcd  \>j  a  Latin  iucriptkn  which  ha 
fbimd  OD  the  fn^^nient  id  a  white  marUe,  which  re- 

\/f  the  fHgntiatoree  naident  then.  Hamilton  copied 
•ennl  Greek  inacriptiins  at  Dtmair  (Appendix, 
ToL  iL).  The  name  Cibotu  appean  on  rane  cuiiu 
of  Apamoa,  and  it  hai  been  conjectond  (bat  it  wu 
»  c^kd  fiun  the  wealth  that  wai  collected  in  thia 
pvat  anporinm;  for  n^writ  ii  a  cheat  or  coSei. 
I'linj  (t.  39)  safi  that  it  wai  fint  Celaenae,  then 
CibolQi,  and  then  Apwneiai  which  cannrt  be  qnile 
Egmct,  becHUa  Cdaenu  vaa  a  diAerent  place  bva 
Afaiooa,  thaQgb  near  it.  Bat  there  maj  hava 
been  a  plan  on  tbe  ate  of  Apameia,  which 
called  CibdtDB.  There  are  the  ramaini  of  a  th 
and  other  aaciant  ntina  at  Dtmair. 

Wbea  Stjvba  wmte  Apameia  wia  a  place  of  gnat 
trade  in  the  ftoman  prorinoe  of  Aiia,  next  in  ir 
puriance  to  Epheeoa.     lla  commerce  waA  vwiog 
its  podtioo  «  the  gnat  mad  to  Cappidocii,  and 
waa  also  Ibe  eaitn  of  other  [oadi-     When  Cicero 
wu  prooonml  tf  Cilida,  B.C.  SI,  Apamua  wa> 
within  hii  jorisdictka  (ad  Fern.  liii.  67),  but  tbe 
dioecccii,  cr  coCTttitlia,  of  Apameia  waa  aAerwardi 
attached  to  the  prorince  of  A«ia.    PlinJ  smmeratee 
■il  towns  which  bdonged  to  the  oonTentoi  rf  Apa- 
mda,  and  be  oluffrea  that  then  '  ■-  -     .* 

of  Ettla  note. 

The  connti^  about  Apunni  hu  been  shaken  hj 
carthqnakea,  one  ef  which  i*  recorded  as  haring 
baiipned  in  the  tUM  of  Ctaodins  (Tadt.  Aim. 
lU.  5S);  and  OD  thia  occawon  the  pajumt  of  taiea 

laui  li  DMnaacoi  (Athen.  p.  833)  ncotda  a  ni 
carthqn^Ee  at  Apameia  at  a  pnriou  data,  di 
the  Uithiidatie  war:    lakes  appeared  whora 
wen  befon,  and  riTora  and  Sfnngs ;  and  manj  which 
eiisled  befon  diaappaared.     Strabo  (p.  679)  tpeaki 
ef  Ihia  gnat  cataalivphe,  and  of  odter 
at  in  eariier  perind.     Apameia  onlini 
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biywd  here,  and  eren  that  St.  Paul  lintad  Uw 
place,  fn-  be  went  Ihrooghoat  Phrjigia.     Bat  tbe 

cirriunstaiKe  of  the  nmaina  ef  a  chnrch  at 

__,_.ieiB  pioToa  nothing  aa  to  tha  tims  when  Chrii- 


e.  A  citj  <f  PartMa,  aaa  Bhagaa  (Aej) 
Bhagaa  was  500  utadia  from  tlu  Caapiaa  Pjlaa. 
(ijtriib.  p.  S13.)  A{amria  «H  DOC  of  the  lowua 
built  Id  theee  farla  bj  iba  Grcelu  after  the  Hace- 
dcmian  ocnqiieeti  in  Asia.  It  aeetna  to  be  Ibe  taiiie 
Apamda  whtdi  i>  mentioned  b;  Auimiauiu  Uar- 
e«UiDU*  (iiiiL  S).  [G.  L.l 

AFANKSTAK,  ir  APENESTAE  (A».,J««i), 
a  town  DD  the  oast  cf  Apulia,  placed  bj  Pteknijr 
among  the  Itaunian  Apuliana,  near  Spoitun). 
Plinj,  m  the  coatnij,  mumtratei  the  ArAKMiCB- 
Tmi,  ivobahl;  the  aame  people,  among  tho  "  Cala- 
bronun  Heditemnei.''  But  it  has  bten  plauuUj 
cmjectured  that  ■'  Ameolo,"  a  name  ulbet»-iiie  un- 
known, which  Bppean  in  ihe  liin.  Ant.  (p.  3iaX 
between  Itaiioin  and  Kgnatia,  ii  a  corTuptiqo  of  tlia 


If  a 


oimiierated  bj  UienclBs  amoag  tha  efdscopal 
of  Kddia,  to  which  dtrigiuD  it  bad  ' 
Tbe  biabuja  of  Ajanieia  sat  in  tba  coundLi  o 
caea.  Arundel!  coouods  that  Apamria,  a(  an 
psiod  in  Ifag  histtny  of  Cbrittianit;,  had  a  chnnh, 
ud  he  rcnflnns  tbit  opinicn  bj  the  bet  of  there 
bring  the  ruioa  ii  a  ChriHlian  church  there.     It  ia 
iniaUe  cooBgh  that  Chriiliaiiit;  waa  esH;  eota- 


giien  woDld  lead  no  to  pUce  it  at  S.  VUo,  3  nulea 
W.  ct  nMgmmo,  where  there  are  scane  remahia  <d 
an  ancient  towiL  (Plin.  in.  11,  Ifl:  Ptoi.  iil.  I. 
S16;  BomaneUi,   ToLiLp.)55.)         [E.H.B.] 

APABNL     [Pabki.] 

APATU-HUM,  or  APATU'BUS  C'A-rctTWpar. 
Strab.;  'AidrDupoi,  Staph.  B.,  PtoL),  ■  town  of 
the  Sndae,  on  the  Potiiua  Euxinii*,  near  the  Bur- 
porus  CinuDeriuv,  which  waa  almost  unbibabitcd  tu 
Plinj'i  time.  It  ptNcsaed  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Apatortu  {the  Decdrar);  and  there  was 
also  a  temple  to  thia  goddess  in  ths  neigbbuuring 
town  of  Phanagoria.  (Smb.  iL  p.t95i  Plin. 
Ti  6;  PUiL  T.  9.  g  S;  StejA,  B,  *.  v.) 

APAVABCTIUE'NK  ("Airaiyap.TiioHl.  Wd. 
Char.  pp.S,  7,  ed.  Undaon;  'ApTiintrl),  or  Hofoun- 
rucTirii,  PtoL  tL  5.  §1;  Afavortknb,  Plin.  ii. 
16.  s.  18;  ZAPAatmDtK,  Jnsiin.  ili.  5),  a  diitrict 
of  Parthia,  in  tha  eouth-easteni  put  of  the  country, 
with  a  tuaigfj  fortified  dij,  called  DareiDai,  or 
Dan,  built  bj  Anaces  I.,  situated  on  tlie  moantain 
of  Ibe  Zipaorteui.     ( JuHin.  L  e.) 

APBNUI'.NLIS  HONS  (,fAw4imHt.ri'Krir- 
riror  ogioi.  Tlie  unguUr  form  Is  general!)'  need,  in 
Qreek  aa  well  aa  Latin,  but  both  Polytdus  and 
Strabo  oceaaionalij  have  td  'Aw/mra  £^,  In 
Ldtin  Ihe  amgular  oiilj  ia  used  bj  tbe  biwt  wtilera). 
Tbe  Jpcnanu.B  chain  of  mwntaina  wiiich  traverse* 
almnt  the  whde  length  of  Italj,  and  niaj  be  ccai- 
adered  as  conatitutiug  the  backbone  of  that  coun- 
trj,  and  detenninipg  its  configuration  and  phjsical 
characten.  The  name  is  probablj  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  contains  the  root  Pen,  a  bead  or  bnght,  which 
is  finnd  ui  all  tha  Celtic  diakvls.  Whether  it  ma} 
(ciginallj  have  been  applied  tu  smie  [articulBr  maaa 

quentl;  uttandad  to  the  wbub^disiu,  as  the  liifuki 
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form  of  the  name  mi^ht  lead  us  to  suspect,  is  on- 
certain:  bat  the  more  extensive  use  of  the  name  is 
fally  established,  when  it  firet  appears  in  history. 
The  }!;eiieral  fcatuns  and  direction  cf  the  chain  are 
well  described  both  by  PolyUus  and  Stiabo,  who 
speak  of  the  Apennines  as  extending  from  their 
juncti<Mi  ti,*ith  the  Alpi  in  an  unbroken  nuige  alrao!»t 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea;  but  turning  off  as  they  ap- 
proached the  coast  (in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Ariini- 
nuin  and  Ancoiui),  and  extending  from  thence 
throu<;1i(tut  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  thrau^h 
Sninnium,  Lm  anin,  und  Bruttium,  ujitil  they  ended 
at  tlio  promt mto.7  of  I^ucopetra,  on  the  Sicilian 
SSea.  Pulybiu;»  adds^  that  throughout  their  ci>uTse 
from  the  plains  of  the  Padus  to  their  southern  ex- 
tremity they  farmed  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
.  waters  which  flowed  respectively  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  Adriatic  seas.  The  same  thing  is  stiUod  by 
Lucsm,  wlidEse  poetical  desmption  of  tlie  Apennines 
in  at  tlie  a&me  time  distinguished  by  geogniphicnl 
accuracy.  (Pol.  ii.  16,  iii.  110;  Strab.  ii.  p.  128, 
V.  p.  211 ;  Ptol.  iu.  l.§  44;  Lucaii.  u.  396—438; 
CUudian.  de  17.  Com.  Hon.  286.)  But  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  Uie  course  aud  physical  characters 
of  this  range  of  mouutains  is  so  necessary  to  the 
clear  comprehension  of  the  geography  of  Italy,  and 
the  history  of  the  nations  that  iiduJuted  the  ditfe- 
nent  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  that  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  give*  in  tliis  place  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Apennines. 

There  was  much  ditference  of  opinion  among 
ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  geographers,  in  regard 
to  the  point  they  assigned  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Apeiimnes,  or  ratlier  for  their  junction  with 
the  Alps,  of  which  tliey  may,  in  finct,  be  considered 
only  as  a  great  offshoot  Polybius  describes  the 
Ai)ennines  as  exteiiduig  almost  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Massilia,  so  that  he  must  have  compriaed  under 
this  appellation  all  that  part  of  the  Maritime  Al}is, 
wluch  extend  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  west  of 
Genoa,  and  even  beyond  Nice  towards  Marseilles. 
0>her  writers  fixed  on  the  port  of  Hercules  Monoccus 
(J/onoco)  as  the  pmnt  of  demarcation:  but  Strubo 
extends  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  as  far  H.  as 
Vada  ijabbata  (  Vado)^  and  says  that  the  Apennines 
begin  about  Genoa:  a  distinction  apparently  iu  ac- 
e<ii-dance  with  the  u^iage  of  the  Romans,  who  fre- 
quently apply  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the 
country  of  the  Ingamu,  about  Albmgct,  (Liv. 
xxviii.  46;  Tac  IIUL  iL  12.)  Nearly  the  same 
distinction  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  modem 
geographers,  who  have  regarded  the  Apennines  as 
couuneucing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Savonti,  im- 
mediately at  the  back  of  wliich  the  range  is  so  low 
that  the  pass  between  that  city  and  Corcore,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bormida,  d«xis  not  exceed  the  height 
of  1300  feet.  But  the  11. nit  must,  in  any  case,  be 
:in  arbitrary  one:  tliere  is  no  real  break  or  inter- 
ruption (^  the  iiUMUitain  chain.  The  mountains  be- 
hind Genoa  itself  are  still  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
but  after  that  the  range  increases  rapidly  in  height, 
as  well  as  bresultli,  and  exiends  in  a  broud  unbroken 
mass  almost  iu  a  dii\!ct  line  (in  an  £S£.  diiection) 
ti  11  it  approaches  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Through- 
out tins  part  of  its  course  the  range  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy, 
which  extends  without  interruption  from  tiie  foot  of 
Uie  Apennines  to  that  of  tlie  Alps.  Its  hi;;hest 
•uininits  attain  an  elevation  of  5000  or  6000  feet, 
while  its  average  height  ranges  between  3000  and 
4000  i'\xt.     Its  nor.hcm  declivity  prcseutb  a  re- 
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markable  nniforaiity :  the  long  ranges  of  hills  which 
descaid  from  the  central  chidn,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction,  constantly  approaching  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  straight  line  of  tlie  Via  Aemilia 
thronghont  its  whole  length  from  Ariminum  to 
Plaoentia,  but  without  ever  crossing  it.  On  its 
southern  side,  on  the  contrary,  it  sends  out  seveml 
detached  arms,  or  lateral  range-,  some  of  which 
attain  to  an  elevation  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
central  chain.  Such  is  the  lofty  and  rugged  range 
which  separates  the  vallies  of  tlie  Macra  and  Auser 
{Serchio^f  and  contains  the  celebrated  marble  quar- 
ries of  Carrara  ;  the  highest  point  of  which  (the 
ISao  dUaxUo)  is  not  less  tlum  5800  feet  above 
tlie  sea.  SiiniUr  ridges,  tliough  of  S(»mewhat  less 
elevation,  divide  the  upper  and  lower  vallies  of  the 
Amus  from  each  other,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  Tiber 
trom  the  former. 

But  after  approaching  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  send  down  its  lower  slopes 
within  a  few  miles  of  Ariminum,  tlie  chain  of  the 
Apennines  8udd<ml/  takes  a  turn  to  the  SSH.,  and 
assumes  a  direction  parallel  to  tlie  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  it  {sreserves,  with  httle  alteration, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Lucania.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
range  that  all  the  highest  smnmits  of  the  Apennines 
are  found:  the  Monti  delia  Sihilla^  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  (Aera)  rise  to  a  height  of 
7200  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  AfoiUe  Cumo, 
01  Gran  Sauo  d Italia,  near  Aquila,  tlic  loftiest 
summit  of  the  whole  cliain,  attains  to  an  elevation 
of  9500  feet  A  little  further  S.  b  the  Monte 
MajelUif  a  huge  mountain  mass  between  Sulmo  and 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  not  less  tlian  9000  feet  in 
height,  while  the  Monte  Fe/tno,  N.  of  the  Lake 
Fuciuus,  and  nearly  in  the  centra  of  the  peninsula, 
attains  to  8180  feet,  and  the  Monte  Termnilln, 
near  Leonetsa,  NE.  of  Ritti^  to  above  7000  feet. 
It  is  especially  iu  these  Central  Apennines  that  the 
peculiar  fetitures  of  the  diain  develope  themselves. 
Instead  of  presenting,  like  the  Alps  and  the  more 
northern  Apennines,  one  great  uniform  ridge,  with 
transverse  vallies  leading  down  from  it  towards  the 
sea  on  each  side,  the  Centml  Apennines  constitute  a 
mountain  mass  of  very  omsiderable  bn»dth,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  minor  run;;es  and  groups  of 
mountains,  which,  notwithstanding  great  irr^ida- 
rities  and  variations,  preserve  a  general  parallelism 
of  direction,  and  are  separated  by  npUnd  iidliesy 
some  of  whJch  are  themselves  of  coasidcrable  ele- 
vation and  extent  Thus  tlie  basin  of  Lake  Fucinus, 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  mass,  and  almost  exactly 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  is  at  a  level  (^2180 
feet  above  the  sea;  the  upper  valley  of  the  At^iius, 
near  Anutcroum,  not  less  than  2380  feet;  while 
between  the  Fucinus  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  we 
find  the  upper  vallies  of  the  Liris  and  the  Anio 
miming  parallel  to  one  anotlier,  but  separated  by 
lolly  mountaiu  ranges  from  each  other  and  from  tlio 
basin  of  the  Fuci.ius.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
Apeimines  b  that  the  loftiest  summits  scarcely  ever 
form  a  continuous  or  connected  range  of  any  gn-at 
e.\tent,  the  highest  groups  being  frequently  separate*! 
by  ridges  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  which 
afford  in  oonsequence  natural  passes  across  the 
chain.  Indeed,  the  two  lofliest  mountain  maiwew  of 
the  whole,  the  Gran  Seuso^  and  the  MajeUa,  do 
not  belong  to  the  central  or  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines at  all,  if  this  be  reckoned  in  the  custon^ary 
manner  along  tlio  line  of  the  wutur-shed  bet'A-ecn 
{ the  two  stios.     As  the  Apenmues  descend  iuto  Sam- 
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nium  they  diinlnisb  in  1iei|;ht,  thuu^fa  still  forming 
ft  Tut  umat  uf  inuuntiiiiu  of  vef7  irit'gular  fonn  aud 
9tniciiire. 

Fiun  tlie  JliuiUe  Nenme,  near  the  sonrees  of  the 
llHftunis,  to  the  valley  of  the  Sagnis,  or  SoHgro^ 
tlie  main  nuige  of  the  Apennines  continues  mnch 
nearer  to  the  Adriatic  than  the  TTrrhenian  Sea; 
80  that  a  Terj  narrow  strip  of  l<iw  country  intervenes 
between  the  f«iot  of  the  rootintains  and  the  sea  on 
tlieir  ea-Htem  »iile,  while  on  the  west  the  whole  hroad 
tntot  of  Etruria  and  Liatinm  aeparatctt  the  Apennines 
fprtn  the  Tyrrhenian.     This  is  indeed  broken  by 
numeraia  minor  ranges  of  hillSf  and  even  by  moun- 
tains of  cmiaiderabie  elevation  (such  as  the  J/onte 
Andaia^  near  Radicofani)^  some  of  which  may  bo 
oiinidered  as  depemlencics  or  oatlieis  of  the  Apen- 
nines;   while  others  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
whtjtly  independent  of  them.     To  this  last  class 
U*K>ng  the  Mods  Ciminus  and  tlie  Alban  Hills ;  ilw 
nin;^  of  the  Vobcian  Mountains^  on  the  oontmry, 
n  >w  called  Monti  Lepmiy  which  separates  the  val« 
lic»  of  the  Trerus  and  the  Liris  from  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  certainly  belongs  to  the  system  of  the 
Apennines,  which  hens  again  descend  to  the  shore 
of  the  western  sea  between  Tarrscina  and  tiaieta. 
From  thenoe  the  western  ranges  of  the  chain  sweep 
nmnd  in  a  semicircle  aronnd  the  fertile  plain  rf 
Campania,  and  send  cot  in  a  SW.  direction  the 
bukl  and  lufiy  ridge  which  separates  the  Bay  of 
NaplM  fnan  that  cf  Salerno,  and  ends  in  the  pn>- 
miNitory  of  Minerva,  opposite  to  the  ishuid  of  Capreae. 
On  the  £.  the  mountains  gradually  recede  frum  the 
allures  of  the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  plain 
between  tlieir  lowest  slopes  aud  the  sen,  which  ex- 
tends withoat  interrupticm  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Fnmto  {Fortore)  to  that  of  tiie  Aufidus  {OfaiUo)i 
tlM  lofty  and  rugged  mass  of  Momit  Gargauus,  which 
has  ben  generally  descrU>ed  from  tlw  days  of  Pto- 
lemy to  our  own  as  a  branch  of  the  Apennines, 
buiug,  in  fiKt,  a  wholly  d^ached  ami  iaolatiMi  ri^ge. 
[UA1IOA3IUS.1     In  the  southern  parts  of  Samnium 
(the  ngiuD  or  the  Uirpini)  the  Apennines  present  a 
very  eotifiiaed  and  trreguhir  mass ;  the  central  point 
or  knot  of  which  is  formed  by  the  giwip  of  mono- 
taiiia  about  the  head  of  the  Anfidus,  whkh  has  the 
loogent  oomifo  firam  W.  to  E.  of  any  of  the  riven  cf 
Italy  S.  of  the  P^ua.    From  this  point  the  central 
ridge  aasomes  a  aoutberiy  directionf  while  mmieroos 
olfahoots  or  bnmchea  occupy  almost  the  whole  of 
Lucaoia,  extending  on  the  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
8ea,  and  00  tlie  S.  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.    On 
the  E.  of  the  Hirpini,  and  immediately  on  the  froD- 
tien»  of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  lises  the  conspicuous 
puui  uf  Mount  Vultur,  which,  though  closely  ad« 
j<4iiiiig  the  chain  of  the  Apenuines,  is  geologically 
Slid  }ihysicaUy  distinct  from  them,  being  an  iso- 
laied  mountain  of  vokanic  origin.      [Vultur.] 
But  unmediately  S.  of  Mt  Vultur  there  branches 
off  from  the  central  mass  of  the  Apennines  a  chain 
«f  great  hills,  rather  than  monntaina,  which  extends 
to  the  eastward  into  Apulia,  presenting  a  brood 
tiact  of  barren  hilly  country,  but  gradually  declining 
in  height  as  it  approaches  the  Adriatic,  until  it  ends 
on  that  ooaitt  in  a  range  of  km*  hills  between  K^^natia 
•nd  BmndiMura.     The  peninsula  of  Calabria  is 
traveiaed  taily  by  a  ridge  of  low  calcareooa  hills  of 
tartiaiy  origin  and  of  very  triAing  elevation,  though 
pMguified  by  many  maps  and  geographical  writers 
ioto  a  continualioD  of  the  Apennines.    (Cluver.  ItaL 
V-  •%;   Swinburne,  TnmeU  iu  tks  Tun  Siciliu, 
TuL  i  pp.  210,  211.)    The  main  rklge  of  the  Utter 
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ai^mtaches  very  near  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of /V>/»0(Mlro  (Buxeutum), 
and  retains  this  proximity  as  it  descends  through 
Bruttium;  but  E.  of  Consentia  (^Coaenea)  lies  the 
gftot  forest-covered  mass  of  the  Sila,  in  some  de- 
gree detached  from  the  main  chain,  and  situated 
between  it  and  the  coast  near  Crotona.  A  little 
furtlier  sooth  occurs  a  remarkable  break  in  the 
hitherto  oondnuoos  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which 
appears  to  end  abruptly  near  the  mwlem  village  of 
Tirioloy  so  tlut  the  two  gulfs  of  Sta  Kuftmia  and 
Sqmllace  (the  Sinus  Terinaeus  and  Scylletinu:i)  are 
separated  only  by  a  low  neck  of  land,  less  than 
20  miles  in  brradth,  and  of  such  small  elevation 
that  not  only  did  the  elder  Dioiiysius  conceive  the 
idea  of  carr^'ing  a  wall  across  this  isthmus  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  261),  but  in  modem  times  Charles  III.,  king  of 
Naples,  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  it.  The 
mountains  which  rise  again  to  the  &  of  thin  re- 
markable interruption,  fonn  a  lofty  and  rugged  mass 
(now  called  AtpnjmonU\  which  assumes  a  SW. 
direction  and  continues  to  the  extreme  southcm 
point  of  Italy,  whera  the  promontory  of  Leucujietra 
is  expresfcly  designated,  both  by  Stndw  and  Ptolemy, 
as  the  extremity  of  the  Apeimiues.  (Stiab.  v.  p. 
211;  PtoL  liL  1.  §  44.)  The  loftiest  summit  in 
the  southern  divisian  of  the  Apennines  b  the  Afoute 
PottinOj  near  the  south  frontier  of  Lucania,  which 
riMS  to  above  7000  feet:  the  highest  point  of  the 
Sila  attains  to  neariy  6000  feet,  and  the  summit  of 
Atprumonte  to  above  4;>00  feet*  (For  further  de- 
taib)  concerning  the  geography  of  the  Apennines, 
especially  in  Gentnil  Italy,  tlie  reader  may  consult 
Abeken,  Mittel  Italien,  pp.  10—17,  80--«5 ;  Kn- 
mer,  Der  Fuemer  See^  pp.  5— -1 1.) 

Almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  Apenninee  consists  of 
limestone:  primary  rocks  appear  only  m  thesonthem- 
most  portioo  of  the  chain,  particularly  in  the  nagb 
of  the  ilspromonle,  which,  in  its  geological  stmctuvs 
and  ph^nical  eharacters,  presents  much  more  analogy 
with  the  range  in  the  N£.  of  Sicily,  than  with  the  rest 
of  the  Apennines.  The  bftier  ranges  of  the  latter 
are  for  the  most  part  bare  rocks ;  none  of  them  at« 
tain  such  a  height  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  though  it  is  said  to  lie  all  the  year  lunnd  in 
the  rifts  and  hollows  of  Monte  MajeUa  and  tlia 
Gran  Sasto,  But  all  the  highest  summita,  includ- 
mg  the  Monte  VeUno  and  Monte  Termmilio,  both 
of  which  axe  visible  from  Buine,  are  covered  with 
snow  eariy  in  November,  and  it  does  not  disappeai 
before  the  end  of  May.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ex- 
aggentioD  in  VirgiTs  expression, 


It 


Vertioe  se  attoUens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras." 
Aen.  zii  703;  see  also  ^  ItaL  iv.  74d. 
The  flanks  and  lower  ridges  of  the  kftier  moun- 
tains are  still,  in  many  pbra,  covered  with  dense 
woods ;  but  it  is  probable  tlwt  in  ancient  tunes  the 
forests  were  fiw  more  extensive  (see  Plin.  xzxL  3. 
26):  many  parts  of  the  Apeimines  which  are  nonv 
wholly  bare  of  trees  being  known  to  have  been  co 
vered  with  foreats  in  the  middle  ages.  Pine  treea 
appear  only  on  the  loftier  summita:  at  a  lower  level 
are  found  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  wliile  chesnuts 
and  holm-oaks  (ilicet)  clothe  the  lower  sk>pes  and 
vaUies.  The  mountain  regions  uf  Samnium  and  the 
districts  to  the  N.  of  it  alford  excellent  pasturaga 
in  summer  both  for  sheep  and  cattle,  on  which  ac- 
count they  were  frequented  not  only  by  thdr  own 
herdsmen,  but  by  those  of  Apulia,  who  annually 
drove  their  flocks  from  their  own  pordied  and  du^tj 
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plains  to  the  upland  vallies  of  tlie  neighbouring 
Apennines.  (Vorr.  <2e  J2.  iZ.  ii.  1.  §  16.)  The 
smne  duftxicts  furnished,  like  most  mountain  pas- 
turages, excellent  cheeses.  (Plin.  zL  42.  s.  97.) 
We  fiid  very  few  notices  of  anj  peculiar  natund 
productions  of  tlie  Apeimines.  Varro  tells  us  that 
vrild  goats  (by  which  he  {nrobablj  means  the  Bou- 
quetin,  or  Ibek,  an  animal  no  longer  found  in  Italy) 
wera  still  numerous  about  the  Montes  Fiscellus  and 
Tetrica  {de  R.  R.  ii.  1.  §  5.),  two  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  range. 

Vei7  few  distuictive  appeUatioDs  of  particular 
mountains  or  bummits  among  the  Apennines  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  though  it  is  probable  that 
in  audeiit,  as  well  as  modem,  times,  almost  every 
oonsiAcuuus  mountain  had  its  peculiar  local  name. 
The  Moms  Fisckllus  uf  Varro  and  Pliny,  which, 
aocording  to  the  latter,  contained  the  sources  of  the 
Nur,  is  identified  by  tliat  drcmnstance  with  the 
MonU  deila  SUnUa^  on  the  irontierB  of  Picenum. 
The  Moms  Tktkica  (TV^'coe  horrentei  rupeSj 
Virg.  Aen,  vii.  713)  must  have  been  in  the  same 
iieighbourhuod,  perliaps  a  piurt  uf  the  same  group, 
but  caimot  be  distinctly  identified,  any  more  than 
tlie  Moms  Skvkrus  of  Virgil,  which  he  also  assigns 
to  the  Salunes.  The  Moms  Cumaiius,  known  only 
from  Sen'ius  (ad  Aen.  x.  185),  who  calls  it  *'  a 
mountain  in  Picenum,"  has  been  supposed  by  Cluver 
to  be  the  one  now  called  //  Gran  Satso  ditalia  ; 
but  this  is  %  mere  conjecture.  The  "  Gukoures, 
aiti  montes  "  of  Varro  {de  R.  R.  'iL  \.  %  16)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  ni  Beate. 
All  these  apparently  belong  to  the  lofty  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines:  a  few  other  mountains  of 
inferior  magnitude  are  notic«9d  from  their  proximity 
to  Borne,  or  other  accidental  causes.  Such  are  the 
detached  and  conspicuous  height  of  Mount  Sorscto 
(Soragte),  the  Moms  Lucrbtilis  (now  Monte 
(Tennaro),  one  of  the  highest  p<nnts  of  the  range  of 
Apennines  immediately  fronting  Bome  and  the 
plains  of  Latium ;  the  Moms  Tifata,  a4)<»ning  the 
plains  of  Campania,  and  Momb  Cau4cula,  on  tlie 
fi-untiers  of  tliat  country  and  Samnium,  both  of  them 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal ;  and  the 
M<iM8  Taburmub,  in  the  territory  of  the  Caudine 
Satrdiites,  near  Beneventum,  still  called  Monte  To- 
Inwno.  In  the  more  southern  regions  of  the  Apen- 
nines we  find  mention  by  name  of  the  Moms  Alt 
BURMUS,  on  the  banks  of  the  Silarus,  and  the  Slla. 
in  Bruttium,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  appel- 
lation. The  Mens  Vultur  and  Garganus,  as  already 
meutioned,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Apennines, 
any  mora  than  Vesuvius,  or  the  Alban  hills. 

From  the  account  abo\'e  given  of  the  Apennines 
it  is  evident  that  the  passes  over  the  chain  do  not 
assume  the  degree  of  importance  which  they  do  in 
the  Alps.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  range  fnm 
Ligoria  to  the  Adriatic,  the  rrads  which  crossed 
them  wM-e  carried,  as  they  still  are,  rather  over  the 
bare  ridges,  tiun  along  the  \'allies  and  courses  of  the 
streams.  The  only  dangers  of  these  passes  arise 
from  tlie  violent  stonns  which  rage  there  in  the  winter, 
and  which  even,  on  one  occasion,  drove  back  Hanni- 
bal when  he  attempted  to  cross  them.  Liv/s 
striking  description  of  this  tempest  is,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  modem  witnesses,  little,  if  at  all, 
exaggerated.  (Liv.  xxi.'  58 ;  Niebuhr,  Vortroffe 
aher  AUe  Lander ^  p.  336.)  The  passes  through 
tlie  more  lofty  central  Apennines  are  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature,  and  some  of  them  must  have 
bcea  frequented  from  a  very  early  period  as  the 
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natural  linos  of  communication  from  one  district  to 
another.  Such  aune  especially  the  pass  from  Koat«, 
by  Interocrea,  to  the  valley  of  the  Ateraus,  and 
thenoe  to  Teate  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  and, 
again,  the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria,  fipiim  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Anio  to  the  Lake  Fucinus,  and  thence 
across  the  passage  of  the  Forca  Caruto  (the  Mods 
Imeus  of  the  Itineraries)  to  Corfinium.  The  de- 
tails of  these  and  the  other  passes  of  the  Apeimines 
will  be  best  given  under  the  heads  of  the  respective 
regions  or  provinces  to  which  they  belong. 

The  range  of  the  Apennines  is,  as  remarked  by 
ancient  authors,  the  sooroe  of  almost  all  the  riven 
of  Italy,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Padus  and 
its  northern  tributaries,  and  the  streams  which  de- 
scend from  the  Alps  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  numerous  rivera  which  water  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Apennine  cliain,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ariminum,  all  unite  their  waters  with  those  cf  the 
Padus  {  but  from  the  time  it  takes  the  great  turn 
to  the  southward,  it  sends  off  its  streams  on  both 
sides  direct  to  the  two  seas,  forming  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  coune  the  watershed  of  Italy.  Few  of 
these  rivers  have  any  great  length  of  course,  and 
not  being  fed,  like  the  Alpine  streams,  from  per- 
petual snows,  they  mostly  partake  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  torraits,  being  swollen  and  ndent  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  nearly  dry  or  reduced  to  but  scanty 
streams,  in  the  summer.  Tliere  are,  however,  some 
exceptions:  the  Amus  and  the  Tiber  retain,  at  all 
seasons,  a  consideFable  body  of  water,  while  the 
Liris  and  Vnltnmus  both  derive  their  origin  from 
subterranean  sources,  such  as  are  common  in  all 
limestone  countries,  and  gush  forth  at  once  in  copious 
streams  of  clear  and  limpid  water.       [£.  H.  B.] 

AP£BA'NT1A  ('Awcpain-fa:  EihrKm*f»m6s\ 
the  name  of  a  district  in  the  NE.  of  Aetolia,  pro- 
bably forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Agraei. 
Stephanus,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  mentions  « 
town  of  the  same  name  ('Avcpdb^f  la),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Petitarus  with  the  Achelous,  at  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  iVeventea,  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  name,  and  where  Leake  discovered  some 
Hellenic  ruins.  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Aperantia  ;  bat  it  was  taken 
firom  him,  together  with  Amphilochia,  by  the  Aeto- 
lians  in  B.a  189.  Aperantia  is  mentioned  again 
in  B.  a  169.  in  the  expedition  of  Perseus  against 
Stratus.  (Pol.  xxii.  8  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  3,  xliiL  22; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.) 

APEBLAE  ("AircpAflu:  Etk,  'AvcpAcfnis),  a 
place  in  Lycia,  fixed  by  the  Stadiasmus  60  stadia 
west  of  Somena,  and  64  stadia  west  of  Andriace. 
Leake  {Atia  Mmor^  p.  188)  supposes  Somena  to  be 
the  Simena  of  Pliny  (v.  27).  Aperlae,  which  ia 
written  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy  **  Aperrae,"  and  in 
Pliny  "  Apyrae,"  is  proved  to  be  a  genuine  name  by 
an  inscription  jfound  by  Cockerel],  at  the  head  <^ 
Haasar  bay,  with  the  Ethnic  name  'AvcpAcirwir 
on  it  But  there  are  also  coins  of  Gordian  with  the 
Ethnic  name  'AwcppaiT«y.  The  confusion  between 
the  /  and  the  r  in  the  name  of  an  insignificant  place 
is  nothing  remarkable.  [G.  ll] 

APEBOTLA  ('Awtpowfa),  a  small  island,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  lying  off  the  pramontoiy 
Buporthmus  in  Hermionis,  and  near  the  island  of 
Hydrea.  Leake  identifies  Buporthmus  with  C.  Mu^ 
zdH  and  Aperojna  with  Dhohd,  (Pans.  ii.  34.  §  9, 
Plin.  iv.  12.  8. 19;  Leakej  Peloponnuiaioa^  p.  284.) 
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APERRAE.     [Apkru^k.] 

ATESAS  CAWiraf :  Fuka),  a  moantain  in  Pe. 
kpomie^tis  a]>0T«  MeniCA  in  the  territoiy  of  Cleonae, 
where  Perseus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person, 
who  sacrificed  to  Zens  Apesantins.  (Leake,  J/brea, 
ToL  iii.  p.  325;  Roes,  PeJopomiej,  p.  40.) 

A'PHACA  ("A^Mura:  A/ta),  a  town  of  Syria, 
midway  between  Heliopolis  and  Byblos.  (Zosim.  i. 
58.)  In  the  neighbourhood  was  a  marvellous  lake. 
(Comp.  Senec.  Quant,  Nat  iii.  25.)  Here  was  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite,  celebrated  for  its  impure  and 
abominable  rites,  and  destroyed  by  Constant  ine. 
(Eu!!eb.  ele  VitOj  iii.  55;  Sozom.  ii.  5.)  Aphek  in 
the  land  a<«imed  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  ( Joshoa,  xix. 
30),  but  which  they  did  not  occnpy  (Juds;es,  i.  31), 
has  been  identified  with  it.  (Winer,  Real  Wort, 
■rl  Apkek.^  Bnrckhardt  (7Va«e2f,  p.  25)  speaks 
cff  a  lake  Liemotm,  3  hours'  distance  firom  Afka, 
bat  cinild  hear  of  no  renuuns  there.  (Comp.  paper 
by  Rer.  W.  Thomson,  in  Am.  BibUotkeea  Sacra, 
vol.  T.  p.  .5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

APHEK.     [Aphaca.] 

ATHETAE  ('A^^eroi  or  *A^^rai:  Eth,  'A^. 
Tcuor),  a  port  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  departure  of  the  Argonauts 
from  it.  The  Persian  fleet  occuped  the  bay  of 
Aphetae,  previous  to  the  battle  of  ^emisium,  from 
which  Aphetae  was  distant  80  stadia,  accofding  to 
HertMiotus.  Leake  identifies  Aphetae  with  the 
modem  harbour  of  TWlm,  or  with  that  between 
the  island  of  PaHed  TVOeri  and  the  main.  (Herod, 
vn.  193,  196,  vi'u.  4;  Strab.  p.  436:  ApoH  Rhod.  i. 
591 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol. 
iv.  p.  397,  Demi  of  AtHca,  p.  243,  seq.) 

APHIDNA,  or  APHIDNAE  ('A^^Sra,  'A^fSmu : 
EUl  *A^i8raM}s),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  towns  of 
Attica  (Stimb.  ix.  p.  397),  is  celebrated  in  the  myth- 
ical period  as  the  pkoe  where  Theseus  deposited 
Helen,  entrusting  her  to  the  care  of  his  friend 
Aphidnus.  When  the  Dioscuri  invaded  Attica  in 
seardi  of  their  sister,  the  inhabitants  of  Deceleia  in- 
formed the  Lacedaemonians  where  Helen  was  con- 
cealed, and  showed  them  the  way  to  Aphidna.  The 
Dioscuri  thereupon  took  tlie  town,  and  carried  off 
their  sister.  (Herod,  ix.  73;  Diod.  iv.  63;  Plut  The: 
32;  Pans,  i  17.  §  5,  41.  §  3.)  We  learn,  from  a 
decree  quoted  by  Demosthenes  {de  Coron.  p.  238), 
that  Aphidna  was,  in  his  time,  a  fortified  town,  and 
at  a  greater  distance  than  120  stadia  from  Athens. 
As  an  Attic  demns,  it  belonged  in  succession  to  the 
tribes  Aeantia  (Pint.  QuaeeL  Sj/mp,  i.  10;  Har- 
poctat  S.V.  evp7wF(8ai),  Leontis  (Steph.  B.;  Har- 
pocraL  L  c),  Ptolemais  (Hesych.),  and  Hadxianis 
(Bockh,  Corp.  ftucr.  275> 

Leske,  fbHowing  Finlay,  places  Aphidna  between 
Deodeia  and  Rhamnus,  m  the  upper  valley  of  the 
river  Marathon,  and  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  a 
strong  and  conspicuous  height  named  KotrMf  upon 
wfaieh  are  oonsidersble  remains  indicating  the  site  of 
a  fortified  demns.  Its  distance  frtan  Atlrans  is  about 
16  miles,  half  as  much  from  Marathon,  and  some- 
thing ten  from  Deceleia.  (Leake,  Demi  o/AtUca, 
p.  19,  seq.) 

APHLE,  or  APLE,  a  town  of  Susiana,  60  M.  P. 
befcrw  Sosa,  on  a  lake  which  Pliny  (vi.  27.  s.  31) 
calls  the  laata  Ckaldaieiit,  apparently  a  lake 
ftrmed  by  the  Pasitigris.  He  speaks  elsewhere 
(vL  23.  s.  26)  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  Enlaeus 
aod  Tigris,  near  Ghana,  that  is  at  the  head  of  the 
PpTsiati  Gulf;  but  this  cannot  be  the  iactu  ChaU 
^mcm  of  the  other  passage,  unless  there  is  some 
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grrat  confusion,  no  unusual  thing  with  Pliny. 
The  site  of  Aphle  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
Ahwaz  (Ru.).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ajnnis  of 
Nearchns  (pb  73,  Hudson),  and  the  Agorm  of 
Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

APHNITIS.      [DA8CYLITI8.] 

APHRODPSIAS  ('A^fyoSKTtdr :  Eth,  'h(ppo^ 
lioitin^  Aphrodisiensis).  1.  (^Ghera)  an  ancient 
town  of  Caria,  situated  at  Gkera  or  Oejfray  south 
of  Antiochda  on  the  Maeander,  as  is  proved  by  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  copied  by  several  tra- 
vellers. Drawings  of  the  remains  of  Aphrodisias 
have  been  made  by  the  order  of  the  Dilettanti  So- 
cif^y.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  Ionic  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  from  whom  the  place  took 
the  name  of  Aphrudisias ;  fifteen  of  the  white  marble 
columns  are  still  standing.  A  Greek  inscription  on 
a  tablet  records  the  donation  of  one  of  the  rtilumns 
to  Aphrodite  and  the  demus.  Fellows  (Xycto,  p. 
32)  nas  described  the  remains  of  Aphrodinas,  and 
given  a  riew  of  the  temple.  The  route  <tf  Fellows 
was  firam  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander  up  the  valley 
of  the  Mosynns,  which  appears  to  be  the  ancient 
name  cf  the  stream  that  joins  the  Maeander  at  An- 
tiocheia; and  Aphmdisias  lies  to  the  east  of  the  head 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  Mosynus  rises,  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation. 

Stephanns  (s.  v.  MrxoX^oXir),  says  that  it  was 
first  a  city  of  the  Leieges,  and,  on  acoount  of  its 
magnitude,  was  called  Mcgabpolis;  and  it  was  also 
called  Ninoe,  from  Ninus  (see  also  t.  v.  Nty^),  —  a 
confused  bit  of  history,  and  useful  for  nothing  except 
to  show  that  it  was  probably  a  city  of  old  foundation. 
Strabo  (p.  576)  assigns  it  to  tlic  division  of  Phrygia; 
but  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  it  is  a  Carian  city,  and  a  free 
city  (Aphrodisienses  liberi)  in  the  Roman  sense  of 
that  period.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  when  there 
was  an  inquiry  about  the  right  of  asyla,  which  was 
claimed  and  exercised  by  many  Greek  cities,  the 
Aphrodisienses  relied  on  a  decree  of  the  dictator 
Caesar  for  their  sendees  to  his  party,  and  on  a  recent 
decree  of  Augustus.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62.)  Sherard, 
in  1705  or  1716,  coped  an  inscription  at  Aphro- 
disias,  which  he  communicated  to  Cliishull,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  AnHquitate*  Anatieae.  This  Greek 
inscription  is  a  Consultum  of  the  Roman  senate, 
which  confinns  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Dic- 
tator and  the  Triumviri  to  the  Aphrodisienses.  Tlie 
Consultum  is  also  printed  in  Oberlin's  TacOut^  and 
elsewhere.  This  Consultum  gives  fineedom  to  the 
demns  of  the  Plaraseis  and  the  Aphrodisieis.  It 
also  declares  the  temenos  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
in  the  city  of  the  Plaraseis  and  the  Aphrodisieis  to 
have  the  same  rights  as  the  temple  of  the  Ephesia  at 
EplMsus;  and  the  temenos  was  declared  to  be  an 
asylum.  Plarasa  then,  aim  a  city  of  Caria,  and 
Aphrodisias  were  in  some  kind  of  alliance  and  inti- 
mate relation.  There  are  coins  of  Planisa;  and 
"  coins  with  a  legend  of  both  names  are  also  not 
very  uncommon."    (Leake.) 
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2.  A  citj  of  Cilicia.  Stephanua  («.  v.  *A^^ni- 
^<rkU)  quotes  Alexander  Poljrhistor,  who  quotes 
Zopjrns  as  an  authority  for  this  place,  being  so  called 
froon  Aphrodite,  a  fact  which  we  might  assume. 
The  Stadiasmos  states  that  Aphrodisias  is  nearest  to 
Cjpras,  and  500  stadia  nwth  of  Anlion,  the  N£. 
extremity  of  Cypras.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodonis 
(xix.  61);  and  by  Livy  (xxxiii.  20)  with  Cora- 
cesium.  Soli,  and  other  places  on  this  coast.  It 
seems  from  Pliny  (y.  27,  who  calls  it  ^  Oppidnm 
Veneris**)  and  other  authorities  (it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Strabo)  to  have  been  sitoated  between  Celenderes 
Mid  Sarpedon.  It  was  on  or  near  a  promontory  also 
called  Aphrodisias.  llie  itite  w  not  certaiiL  Leake 
supposes  that  the  cape  near  the  Papadula  rucks  was 
the  promoDtoiy  Aphmdisias,  and  that  some  vestigos 
of  the  town  may  be  found  near  the  harbour  behind 
the  cape.    (See  also  Beaufort's  JToraiwoiwa,  p.  211.) 

3.  A  promontory  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Caria  (Mela, 
i.  16;  Plitt.  ▼.  28),  between  the  guUs  of  Schoenua 
and  Thynuuas.  Tlie  modem  name  ia  not  mentioned 
by  Hamilton,  who  passed  rooud  it  {Be»ear<Aetf 
vol.  ii.  pk  72).  It  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  Cynos  Sema  of  Strabo,  which  is  Cape 
Volpo.  [Q.  L.] 

APHBODPSIAS  (*A^po8uriib),  an  uland  ad- 
jaoent  to  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  marking  the 
extent  westward  of  the  pec^  called  Giligammae 
(Herod,  iv.  169).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  one  cf 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Oyrenaica,  calling  it 
also  Laea  (AaiJk  i|  'A^tpoS/nyr  v^or,  iv.  4  §  14; 
Steph.  B.  «.  9.)  Scylax  (p.  45,  Hudson,  pi  109, 
Gronov.)  places  it  between  the  Chersonesus  Kagna 
(the  £.  headland  of  Cyrenaica)  and  Naustathmus 
(near  its  N.  point),  and  mentions  it  as  a  station 
for  ships.  The  anonymous  Periplus  gives  its  po- 
sition more  definitely,  between,  Zepbyrium  and 
Cbersis;  and  calls  ii  a  port,  with  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite.  It  may,  perhaps,  ocMrrespond  with  the 
ttiUnd  of  Al  ffiera,  (Mannert,  vol.  x.  pt.  2.  p. 
80.)  [P.  S.] 

APHRODPSIAS,  in  Spun.    1.  [Gadies.]    2. 

[POBTUS   VkMKBIB.] 

APHRODPSIAS  (*A4^po8ur(at),  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Laconia,  on  the  Boeatic  gulf,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Aeneas.  (Pans.  iii.  12.  §  11,  viii. 
12  S  8  ^ 

APHRODPSIUM.  I.  (*A^8I<rior,  Strab.  p. 682 ; 
Ptol.  V.  14;  'A^tpoiurtdi,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.:  £th, 
*A^w8i0'ifi''f),  a  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  at  the 
narrowest  pturt  of  the  island,  only  70  stadia  from 
Salamia.  (D'Anville,  in  Mgm.  de  JJtL  vol  xxxii. 
p.  541.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  small  place  in  Arcadia,  not  far  from  Mega- 
lopolis, oil  the  road  to  M^alopolb  and  Tcgea.  (Pans, 
viii.  44.  §  2.) 

3.  [Abdea.] 

APHRODI'SIUS  MONS  (rk  •A4>po»£<TiOi'  5pos), 
a  mountain  in  Spain,  mentioned  by  Appian  as  a 
stronghold  of  Viriathus;  but  in  a  manner  insufB- 
dent  to  define  its  position  (/5er.  64,  66).  [P.  S.] 
APHRODITES  PORTUS.  [Myos  Hormus.] 
APHRODITOTOLIS,  APHRODITO,  VENE- 
RIS OPPIDUM  (;Kq>po6irns  v6\is,  'A^po«iTiJ- 
woAiT,  ^A^poiiTtt:  Eth,  'A<^po8(roiroXlTi|s),  the 
name  of  several  cities  in  Egypt.  I.  In  Lofwer 
KgypL  1.  [Atakukchis.]  2.  A  town  of  the 
Nomos  lieontopolitcs.  (Stnib.  xvii.  p.  802.) — II. 
J%  tke  HeptasMmity  or  Middle  Egjfpt.  3.  Afro- 
nrro  {ltm>  >4n/.  p.  168:  A<^po8fT«,  Hieroc.  p.  730, 
Atfye^g  mounds,  but  no  Ru.),  a  con^iidcrable  city 
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on  the  E.  side  of  the  Nile;  capital  of  the  Norooi 
Aphroditopoltes.  (Strab.  x\ii.  p.  809;  PtoL)  It 
was  an  episcopal  sa*,  down  to  the  Arub  conquest. 
Its  coins  are  extant,  of  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  with  the  epigraph  A^POAEITOHOAI. 
(Rasche,  j.  v.)  — 3.  fn  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Tkebaia. 
4.  (JTackta)  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  below  Ptolemais  and 
Panopolis;  capital  of  the  Noinoei  Aphroditopolites 
(Plin.  V.  9,  10.  s.  11,  Feneru  Uenm,  to  distiu. 
guish  itfnnn  No.  5;  Strab. xvii.  p.813;  Agatharch. 
de  Rub,  Mar,  p.  22;  Proke!>ch,  Eritmertmgen, 
voL  i.  p.  152.)  5.  (J>»r,  Ru.),  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Nile,  much  higher  up  than  the  former,  and, 
like  it,  a  little  dbtance  from  the  river;  in  tlie 
Nomos  Hermoiithites,  between  Thebes  aiid  Apttl- 
lonopolis  Magna;  and  a  little  NW.  of  Latopolis. 
(PUn.  V.  10.8.11.)  [P.S.] 

APHTHITES  NOMOS  {6  'A^tBi-nit  inp6s),  a 
nomos  of  Lower  Egjrpt,  in  tiie  Delta,  menticMied  by 
Herodotus,  between  those  of  Bubastb  and  Tanis; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer  mentions  such 
a  city  as  A|dithis.  The  name  seems  to  point  to 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Phthah,  the  Egyptian 
Hephaestus.     (Herod.  iL  166.)  [P.  S.] 

ATHYTIS('A^vrir,a]8o'A^i^,'A^irror:  Etk. 
'AipvraibSy  more  early  'A^vtm^s,  *A^irrc^9,  *A^irr^ 
<riof :  A'thytOf  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
156),  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Uie  peninsula 
Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  a  little  below  Potidaea. 
(Herod,  vii.  123:  Thuc.  L  64;  Strsb.  vii.  p.  330.) 
Xenophon  {HelL  v.  3.  §  19)  says  that  it  pussesaed 
a  temple  of  Dionysius,  to  which  the  Spartan  king 
Ageaipolis  desired  to  be  removed  befora  his  death ; 
but  it  was  more  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Animon, 
whose  head  appears  on  its  coins.  (Plut.  Lye,  20; 
Paus.  iu.  18.  §3;  Steph.  B.  j.o.) 

ATIA.     [Pelopohotesus.] 

API'DANUS.     [Ehipbus.]    ^ 

APILA  (^PliUamdna),  a  river  in  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, rising  in  Mt.  Olympus,  and  flowing  into  tlie  M-a 
near  HeracJcia.  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Oreecej  vol.  iii.  pp.  405,  406.) 

APrOLAE  (*Airu>Aai:  Eth.  *AirioAav^s),  an  an- 
cient dty  of  Latium,  which  took  the  lead  among  tlio 
Latin  cities  in  the  war  against  Tarqninius  Pri>>ciiK, 
and  was  in  consequence  besieged  and  taken  by  that 
monarch.  We  are  told  that  it  was  razed  to  ihe 
ground,  and  ita  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery  ;  and 
it  LH  certain  that  we  find  no  subseqneat  mention  of 
it  in  history.  Yet  it  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
viuasly  a  place  of  some  Importance,  as  Uvy  tells  us 
the  spoils  derived  from  thence  enabled  Tanjuin 
to  celebrate  the  Ludi  Magni  for  the  first  time  ; 
while,  according  to  Valerius  of  Antium,  they  fur- 
nished the  funds  withi  which  he  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  i.  35;  Dion.  Hal 
iii.  49;  Valerius,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  5. 1. 9.) 

The  site  of  a  city  destroyed  at  so  early  a  period, 
and  not  mentioned  by  any  geographer,  can  scarcely 
be  determined  with  any  certainty;  but  Gell  and 
Nibby  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  a  spot  about  1 1 
miles  from  Rome,  and  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  the  Appian 
Way,  where  there  are  some  remains  which  indicate 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  as  well  as  others  of  later 
Roman  date.  The  position  was  (as  nsoal)  a  par- 
tially isolated  hill,  rising  immediately  above  a  small 
stream,  now  called  the  Fosio  dtlU  Fratocchie, 
which  was  crossed  by  an  ancient  brid^  (destroyed  in 
1832),  known  as  the  Ponte  drlle  Strtghe.  lis 
position  would  tlius  be  iiitcnncdiatc  bctwctin  B*- 
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r^Hm  on  t>ic  E.,  and  Politoiiuin  nnd  Tellenac  on 
liie  W.  (Kibby,  DmtonU,  vol.  i.  p.  211  ;  Tupo- 
f^Phf  ^  Romt^  p.  87 ;  Abekcn,  Afittd-ltallmf 
JJL  69.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

APIS  (^Air(s),  a  seaport  town  (Polyb.  Exe.  Jjeg. 
115)  on  1  he  N.  cussX  iif  Afrit  n,  uUmt  1 1  iir  12  miles 
W.  of  I*araetonium,  stimetinieN  rei*kune<i  to  Egypt, 
vrul  aametime:*  to  Manrutnca.  ScjIhx  ()k  44)  jjaces 
it  at  the  W.  boundau-y  iif  Egypt,  on  tlic  fiMntier  of 
the  MarmaritUe.  Itoleiny  (iv.  5.  §  5)  mentionn  it 
as  in  the  Libyae  Nomas ;  and  so  does  Pliny,  who 
calls  it  HobUU  reiiffitme  Atgypii  locut  (v.  6,  where 
tlie  oommoo  text  makes  itji  dLtance  W.  uf  Paraeto- 
oiuin  72  Roman  miles,  but  <jiw  of  the  best  MS&  gives 
(2,  which  agrees  ii-itb  the  distance  of  100  staiUa  in 
Straboi  xvii.  pi  799).  It  seems  very  doubtful 
vhcther  the  Apis  of  Herodotus  (ii  18)  can  be  the 
saine  pboe.  [P.  S.] 

APOBATHMI  CAviS«a0^i),  a  small  place  in 
Ar^^is,  near  tiie  frontiers  of  Cynuria,  was  said  to 
We  been  so  called  from  Danans  landii^  at  this 
epoe.  (Pans.  ii.  38.  §  4.)  The  surrounding  coontiy 
was  also  calkd  Pynunia  (nup4^a),  from  the 
roooiunents  in  the  form  of  pyramids  found  here. 
(Plat.  Pjfrrk.  32;  Roes,  IUi$m  im  POopomiei, 
p.  152.) 

APCXCOPA  CAvtfKowo,  Steph.B.  «.  v.;  Per^, 
M.  EfjUu  p.  9;  Ptol.  i.  17.  §  7),  Magna  and  Parva, 
lei^iectiTelySasidie^  dAgoa  imd  Cape  Bedouin  woe 
two  small  towns  in  a  bay  of  similar  name  (Ptol.  i.  17. 
§  9),  oo  the  coast  of  Africa  Barbaria,  between  the 
headlands  of  Raptum  and  Pmsum.  Their  inhabitants 
were  Aethiopians  (jdBUnrts  "Pi^un,  PtoL  iv.  8. 
§  3).  fW.  B.  D.] 

APODOTL     [Abtolia,  p.  65,  a.J 

APOXUNIS  PEOMONTORIUM  CA'<(AA«ras 
&*/»»),  in  N.  Afxica.  1.  Abo  called  'AwoAAi^noi' 
(Strsb.  zviL  pi  832),  a  promontory  on  the  N.  coast 
uf  Africa  Propria,  near  Utica,  aud  forming  the  W. 
headland,  as  the  Mercurii  Pr.  formed  the  £.,  uf  the 
preat  gulf  of  Utica  or  Cartilage.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  This 
(kitcription,  and  all  the  other  references  to  it,  identify 
it  with  C.  Farina  or  Ra*  SuU  AU-al-ifekkif  and 
riot  the  more  westerly  C.  Zibetb  or  Raa  Sidi  B<m- 
^ttcAo.  (It  ia  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Shaw 
a|jpfies  the  name  Zibetb  to  the  former).  Livy 
(xxx.  24)  mentions  it  as  in  sight  of  Carthage,  which 
«ili  apply  to  the  fonner  cape,  but  nut  to  the  latter. 
Hela  (i.  7)  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  three  great 
headlands  on  this  coast,  between  the  otlier  two,  Can> 
didum  and  MercuriL  It  is  a  high  pointed  rock,  re^ 
markable  for  its  whiteness.  (Sliaw,  p.  145;  Barth, 
l^owferMn^en,  ^^  vol.  L  p.  71). 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  cape  was  identical 
with  the  PuLCiiuuM  Pr.,  at  which  Scipio  landed  on 
his  expeditioin  to  close  the  Second  Punic  War;  and 
which  had  been  fixed,  in  the  fixst  treaty  between  the 
Romans  and  Caulhaginians,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
voyages  of  the  former  towards  the  W.  (Polyb.  iii. 
22:  Liv.  uiz.  27;  Maraiert,  voL  x.  pt  2,  pp.  293, 
foil.) 

2.  A  promontory  of  Mauretania  Cacsariensis,  adja- 
cent to  the  city  of  Julia  Caesarea.  (Pliii.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; 
Ptol.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLIKCPOLIS  (^K*6xXwvos  it6Kis:  £th. 
'AroMtfrowo^injs),  the  name  of  several  cities  in 

Kgypt— 

1.  ApoLUKofous  Magna  (w^Axs  fttydkri 
*A*i\kmnn,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  817 ;  Agartharch.  p.22 ; 
Fiin.  V.  9.  S.11;  Plut.  It.  et  Osir,  50;  Aelian. 
UuL  An,   X.  S;    Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  70;  'AiroAAau^/a, 
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Steph.  Byzant.  s.  v.;  'As-oAAwvias,  Ilierocl  p.  732; 
It.  Ant  p.  160,  174;  Not.  Imp.  Orient,  c  143. 
ApollonoB  Superioris  [urbs]),  the  modem  Edfuo^ 
was  a  city  of  the  Thebaid,  on  the  western  Iniik  of 
the  Nile,  in  Lat.  2.')°  N.,  and  about  thirteen  miles 
below  the  lebscr  Cataract.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  assigns 
Apollioopolis  to  the  Uennonthite  nome,  but  it  was 
more  commonly  regarded  as  the  capital  town  of 
the  nome  Apollopulites.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors it  was  tlie  seat  of  a  Bishop's  see,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Legio  II.  Tn^jana.  Its  in-< 
habitants  were  enemies  of  the  crocodile  aud  its 
worshippers. 

Both  the  ancient  city  and  the  modem  hamlet, 
however,  derived  their  principal  reputation  fhim 
two  temples,  which  are  considered  second  only 
to  the  Temple  of  Denderah  as  specimens  of  the 
sacred  structures  of  Egypt.  The  modem  Ed/f*o  is 
contained  within  the  courts,  or  built  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  principal  of  the  two  tem]JeB  at  Apo^li- 
nopolis.  The  larger  temple  is  in  good  preservatiMi, 
but  is  partially  buried  by  the  sand,  by  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  by  the  modem  town.  The  smaller 
temple,  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called  a  Typho- 
nium,  is  apparently  an  appendage  of  the  hitter,  and 
its  sculptures  represent  the  birth  and  education 
of  the  youthful  deity,  Uorus,  whose  parents  Nouin, 
or  Knepb  and  Athor,  were  wonhipped  iu  the  larger 
edifice.  The  principal  temple  is  dedicated  to  Nouih, 
whose  symbol  is  the  disc  of  the  sun,  supported  by 
two  asps  and  the  extended  wings  of  a  vmlture.  Its 
sculptures  represent  (Rosellini,  Moman,  del  Culto^ 
p.  240,  tav.  xxxviii.)  the  progress  of  the  Sun, 
Phre-Uor-Uat,  Lord  of  Heaven,  moving  in  his  bark 
(JSori)  through  the  circle  of  the  Hours.  The  local 
name  of  the  district  round  Apollinopolis  was  Hat, 
and  Noum  was  styled  Hor-hat-kah,  or  Horns,  the 
tutelary  geidus  of  the  Und  of  Hat  This  deity 
fonns  also  at  Apollinopolis  a  triad  with  the  goddess 
Athor  and  Hor-Senet  The  memben  of  the  triad 
are  youthful  gods,  pcnnting  their  finger  towards 
their  mouths,  and  before  the  discovery  of  tlio 
hieroglyphic  character  wens  regarded  as  figures  of 
Harpocrates. 

The  entrance  into  the  larger  temple  of  Apolli- 
nopolis is  a  gateway  (vvAcir)  50  feet  high,  flanked 
by  two  converging  wings  (irrfpd)  in  the  form  of 
tmncated  pyramids,  rising  to  107  feet  The  wings 
contain  ten  stories,  are  pierced  by  round  loop-holes 
for  the  admission  of  light,  and  probably  served  as 
chambers  or  dormitories  for  the  priests  and  servitom 
of  the  temple.  From  the  jambs  of  the  door  project 
two  blucks  of  stoiw,  which  were  intended,  as  Dduun 
supposes,  to  support  the  heads  of  two  colossal 
figures.  This  propylaeon  leads  into  a  large  square, 
8um>unded  by  a  colonnade  roofed  with  squami 
granite,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  pronaos  or 
portico,  53  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  triple  row 
of  columns,  six  in  each  row,  with  variously  and 
graceiuUy  foliaged  capitals.  The  temple  is  145 
feet  wide,  and  424  feet  long  from  the  entrance  to 
the  opposite  end.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  the  main  court  ascends 
gradually  to  the  pronaos  by  broad  steps.  The 
whole  area  of  the  building  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  20  feet  high,  of  great  thickness.  Like  so  many 
of  the  Egyptian  temples,  that  of  Apollinopolis  was 
capable  d[  being  employed  as  a  fortress.  It  stood 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  sculp- 
tures, although  carefully  and  indeed  beautifully 
executed,  arc  of  the  Ptolemaic  cni,  the  earliest  jior- 
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tion  d(  th«  Kinple  luiTtiig  been  enctad  by  Plilnn; 
Philomelor  H.  a  181. 

The  temple  of  Apollinopotui,  u  ■  umple  of 
Egjptiui  bund  irchilKton,  ii  tntDntd;  dcaeribtd 
in  tl](  Pamg  Cjckpedia,  ut.  E<ifm,  and  in  the  lat 
vDliune  of  BriMk  ittmam,  Eg^tiam  Antifuitiei, 
where  ^vi  will  be  fbond  a  giwuid  plm  of  it.  S« 
■In  Belnni,  *nd  Wilkiiuiia'e  Egj/pt  tmd  Thttf, 
n>-43S — 138. 

S.  APOLLINOPOUB  Parva  ('AWxAnrw  4  /"■v'l 
Staph.  B.  t.  v.;  'AwiXXmr  H^pii,  Hierod.  p.  731; 
ApullnuQB  miDDiu  [iiHw],  lU  Anloi.  p.  158),  vu 
>  town  in  Upper  bj^pt,  in  Let.  27°  K.,  opoo  the 
vutem  Unk  c^  the  Nile,  [l  Uoxl  between  Hjp- 
kIa  end  Ljcopolib,  uid  beioaged  In  the  HypKliott 

3.  Apollihopolis  Parva  ('ArJAAitnt  (jAit 

fuic^.  rtol.  iT.  5.  §  TO;  'ATiiMsfst  w^u,  Stnb. 
xviLp.81Sj  ApoUmiB  Victui,  It.  Antm.  p.  I6S), 
ma  ■  ta*n  oT  the  Tbebwd,  in  tbe  CopliCe  Nome, 
b  Lflt.  SS°  N.,  utnatcd  between  Thebea  end 
Cuptoa.  It  Mood  on  the  eaateni  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  tamed  on  an  active  trade  with  Berenioe  and 
Hfca  Unnnea,  m  the  Red  Sea.  ApnlUmpolii 
Parva  waa  32  milo  diitant  fiom  Thebea,  and  ig 
the  modeni  KtuM.  It  comapoodi,  pnbablf,  to  tha 
Uaiimianopolii  of  the  later  euipeiun. 

4.  ApOLLi>(DFoLu(Steph.B.a.v.;  PUii.tL35), 
was  ■  (own  of  lbs  U^abim,  la  aaitani  Aethiopia. 

5.  AroixoHoa  HrDRnim  (Pltn.  tL  !l6i  It. 
Aotoa.),  nood  npon  tha  high  read  bom  Coptoa,  in 
tb«  TbcWt,  to  Betenioe  od  the  Bad  Sot,  and  waa 
a  watering  ttatim  for  the  caraTua  Id  their  trvwit 
between  ih»*  diiea.  [W.  B.  D.J 

APOLUO'SIACA"'^-''"!  a*-  'A«*ABrii- 
n,f,  Apollaiiiaiti,  Apalliiui,  -itiii,  Api>Ilomniii»).  in 
Eompe.  I .  A  citr  of  Sicilj, which, acmrdiog  toSttph. 
Bjri.,*™  situated  in  lJ«  naghbourhaad  of  Altintiuni 
Calacto.  Cioerodsomentioi«it(Or.B.KnT.iti.M) 
ajjd  in  canjnnctJon  with  Halnnliuin,  Gapitium,  and 

iituatedin  the  aame  part  of  Sdl j  with  th«  dtiea; 
and  we  learn  from  Diodonu  (ziL  7S)  that  it  wai  at 
uoetime  lubject  (n  Leptinee,thet]nutof  Enguium, 
(tan  whuae  handi  it  wu  wreited  bj  Tlmoleon,  and 
niCand  (o  an  independent  cuiditlon.  A  Kltki  later 
we  find  it  again  mentJoiKd  among  the  dtiea  reduced 
b;  Agathodee,  after  hia  ntnm  frma  Africa,  B.C. 
307  (Diod.  II.  56).  But  it  endoitly  regained  ita 
libeitj  after  the  fill  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  the  ityt 
of  CieerD  waa  aliU  a  municipal  town  of  aotm  ink 
porlanos.  {Or.  M  Terr.  iii.  *3,  y,  33.)  From 
thia  Itme  it  disappear!  from  biatorj,  and  tha  name 
ia  Eiot  fbond  other  in  Plinj  or  Pt^demj. 

Ita  aito  haa  been  mnch  diapated;  hut  the  paa- 


n  part  of  Sicily;  and  it  ia  probable  th^ 
the  modem  PoBiaa,  a  anall  town  on  a  hill,  abont  3 
milea  (ran  Che  lea-aiaat,  and  S  or  9  E.  (rm  Ctfalk, 
occniue  ita  aite.  The  reaemManm  of  narna  ia  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  mnch  wcigbti  and  if  Engoium  be 
ootrectly  [daced  at  Gaigi,  tha  conneiioD  betweoi 
that  city  and  ApoUoma  ia  ouily  aiplaiiwd.  It  mnat 
be  admitted  Ih^  the  woida  of  StofJianus  require,  in 
thia  caiB,  to  be  conalmed  witli  conndenUe  lalilade, 
but  lillle  dependence  can  be  placed  npcD  the  acrai- 
lacy  of  that  writer. 

The  cuint  which  hare  been  pabUiQied  la  ot  tUa 
dty  bdmg  either  to  Apdlonia,  in  Dbiia,  or  to 
Tmromeninm  (Eckbel,  TuL  i.  p.  19S.)    [E.  M.  B.J 

St.  The  name  of  two  dltei  in  Crete,  one  mar 


APOLLO^llA. 
CiiOHaas(Steph.  B.  i.  e.),  the  inhabitantsor  wUch  wen 

moat  tteacheninsly  treated  by  the  CydoDiatae.  win 
wen  their  frienda  and  alliae.  (Pidyb.  xiriL  16.) 
The  aite  ia  (a  the  ojnat  mw  Arrxi/rv,  or  peihifa 
apprmc hing  towards  Mcgalo  A'ufran,  at  the  Gm- 
ifm.  (Paahley,  CrBle,  tdI.  i.  p.  261.)  The  nta 
at  the  other  dij,  which  waa  once  called  ElaiAtra 
('EA>M(|n,  Steph.  B.),  ia  nncenajn.  The  phil.iso- 
pber  Diogenea  Apollmiatea  ma  a  nalJTe  of  Apol- 
loniatea  in  Crete.  {Diet  of  Biag.  i.  o.)  [E.BJ.] 
3.  (PvUbM,  or  P->IUna).  a  dtj  of  ntjria,  lild- 
aled  10  stadia  frotn  Iho  right  bank  of  the  Ao<u, 
and  60  stadia  from  thena  (Stnb.  rii.  p.  316),  or 
!tO  aladia  acoonling  to  Scylai  (p.  10).  It  was 
loundad  by  the  Corintbiana  and  Curr^neaiis  in  the 
aeienth  century  before  tli«  Chriatian  eis,  and  is  >..1J 
to  hale  been  originally  called  Gyhuna  (PuAiiitia). 
from  Gylai,  iho  name  of  iw  oedat.  (Thuc.  L  i  6  j 
Scymnus,  439,  440;  Pans.  t.  21.  §  12,  22.  §  3; 
Strab.  L  e. ;  Steph.  B.  i.  b.)  AprJlonia  soon  beeune 
a  fionrijihing  place,  bat  ita  name  rarely  occura  in 
Gmaau  hiaUi?.  It  ia  inenliooed  in  the  civil  wars 
between  Caasar  aod  Pompey,  ii  a  fortified  town 
with  a  dtadel;  and  the  poHsdon  of  it  was  of  gnat 
importance  lo  Caesar  in  hia  campaign  igiintt  Psoi- 
peym  Greece.  (Caea.  B.  C.  iii.  IS,  aeq.)  Towmdi 
the  end  of  the  Roman  republic  it  waa  Dflebratcd  as 
a  seat  of  learning;  and  many  of  the  Rranan  noblea 

purpoee  of  atodying  the  literstore  and  philosophy  of 
Greece.  It  waa  here  that  Angnatna  apenC  aix 
moulha  before  the  death  of  hia  nncle  aammooed  him 
toBonw.  (Soet.^^.  10;  VelLPlLiLSa.)  Ciceni 
calls  it  at  this  period  "  nrba  magna  et  gncia." 
Apolloiiia  is  mentioned  by  Hieroclea  (p.  S53,  ed. 
Weeeeling)  in  the  sixth  centniy ;  but  ita  name  dues 
nM  occur  in  the  wrilos  of  the  middla  ages.  Tha 
villige  of  Aalco,  a  little  ta  the  S.  of  Api^ania, 
appesTS  to  have  increased  in  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  ApoUonia  declined.  Aroedtng  to 
SubIio  (p.  3SS),  the  Ym  Egnalia  commenced  at 
ApulUinJa,  and  amvding  to  others  at  Dyrrhachlnm ; 
the  two  mada  met  it  Clodiana.  Then  are  acamly 
any  veatigee  of  the  ancient  dty  at  the  pnemt  day 
Lake  diacovtied  aome  tnets  of  walls  and  of  Iwu 
temples;  and  the  monaatery,  built  near  its  lite,  con- 
Isina  siJine  Hne  pecta  of  actdptnre,  which  were  fbuitd 
in  plooghlng  Che  fielda  in  its  ndghboorhood.  (Leake, 
JVorCilent  <;r«eM,*oLLp.368,  seq.)  TaM,I>tVia 
Efnatia,  p  14,  aeq.) 


4.  (SaaejMi),  a  town  of  Thiws,  on  the  Ponlm 
Eniinos,  a  little  &  of  Ueeambria,  waa  a  ctdoi^  of 
tha  Milesians.  It  had  two  lai^  harbonra,  and 
the  greater  pail  t^  the  town  wsa  aitnated  on  a  amaU 
iiiwid.  It  poeti«Bed  a  celebrated  temple  of  A)jvlla 
and  a  colossal  etatue  of  this  god  30  cnbits  in  height, 
which  H.  Lncnllos  carried  to  Rome  and  plarvd  in  the 
Caiat(A  (Herod, iv.90;Slrab.viLp.3l9,iii.p.541 
Phn.iiii»  7  a.  IB  §39;  Scymnus, 730;  Arrian, 
PiripL  p.  S4,  Ancai.  I^ripL  p.  14.)  U  was  anb- 
aoquenCly  eallM  Soeofdus  (Imiiwe\ii,  Anon.  I'g. 
ripL  |b  14)  whence  ita  modeni  nauw  &ai)uU, 
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5.  (/V/ifta),  ft  town  of  MjgdoiuA  in  Kaoedonia, 
&  of  tiw  Uke  Bolbe  (Athen.  riii.  p.  834,  e.),  and 
N.  of  the  Chalddian  Tnonntains,  on  the  road  from 
Theasalonica  to  AmphipoUs,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xviL  1)  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Anton.  Itin.  pp.  320,  330;  Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  605; 
Tab).  Penting.)  Pliny  (iT.  10.  s.  17.  §  38)  men- 
tkms  this  Apcdlonia. 

6.  (^FoUgkero)f  the  chief  town  of  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  sitoated  N.  of  Olynthns,  and  a  little  & 
of  the  Chalctdian  moontains.  That  this  ApoUonia 
is  a  difliarent  place  from  Na  5,  appears  from  Xeno- 
phon,  who  describes  the  Chalctdian  ApoUonia  as  dis- 
tant 10  or  12  miles  from  Oljnthns.  (Xen.  HelL  r. 
12.  §  1,  seq.)  It  was  probably  this  ApoUonia 
which  strack  the  beaatifhl  ChalciiUan  coins,  bearing 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  ApoUo,  and  on  the  re- 
Terse  his  1  jre,  with  the  I^end  XaAici9^y. 

7.  A  town  in  the  peninsnla  of  Acte,  or  Mt.  Athos 
in  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Macrofaii.     (Pfin.  iT.  10.  b.  17.  §  37.) 

8.  A  town  in  Thrace,  ritnated  according  to  Livy's 
nanatiTe  (xsucriiL  41),  between  Maroneia  and  Ab- 
dera,  but  erroneooaly  placed  by  the  Epitomizer  of 
Strabo  (viL  p.  331)  and  by  Pomponins  Mela  (iL  2) 
west  of  the  Kestos. 

The  fbor  towns  last  mentioned  (Nos.  5 — 8)  are 
frequently  oonfixmded,  bnt  are  corTectly  distlngaished 
by  Leake,  who  errs,  however,  in  making  the  passage 
of  Athenaeus  (viiL  p.  334,  e.),  refer  to  Na  6,  in- 
stead of  to  No.  5.  (Northern  Greece,  voL  iiL  p. 
457,  seq.) 

9.  A  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Aetolia,  near  Nan- 
pactns.    (Liv.  zzviiL  8.) 

APOLLCXNIA,  in  Asia.  1.  The  chief  town  of 
a  district  in  Assyria,  named  Apolloniatis.  ApoUonia 
is  inconectly  placed  by  Stephanns  (#.  v,  'AvoA- 
XMpid)  between  Babylon  and  Sosa.  Strabo  (p.  732, 
and  524)  says  that  Apolloniatis  is  that  part  of 
Babylonia  nhxh  holders  on  Suais,  that  its  original 
name  was  Sttacene,  and  it  was  then  caUed  ApoUo- 
niatia.  The  names  ApoUonia  and  ApoUoniatis  ware 
evidently  given  by  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  ApoUo- 
niatis is  in  fret  one  of  the  divisions  of  Assyria  in  the 
lieography  of  the  Greeks;  bnt  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
tennine  its  limits.  Polybins  (v.  44)  makes  Meso- 
potamia and  Apdloniads  the  sonthem  boondaries  of 
Media,  and  ApoUoniatis  is  therefore  east  of  the 
Tigria.  This  appears,  indeed,  from  another  passage 
in  Pofybins  (v.  51),  which  alao  ^ows  that  ApoUonia 
was  east  of  me  Tigris.  The  coontiy  was  fertile,  bnt 
it  also  contained  a  hiUy  tract,  that  is,  it  extended 
soraedistanceeast  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  There 
is  evidently  great  confusion  in  the  divisions  of  As- 
syria by  the  Greek  geographers.  If  we  place  Apd- 
loniatia  aooth  of  the  district  of  Arbela,  and  make  it 
extend  as  frr  as  Bagdad,  there  may  be  no  great 
error.  There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  fixing 
the  site  of  ApoUonia. 

2.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  (Arrian, 
Perifi,  p.  13),  200  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
Cdpe  {Kirpe)  It  was  caUed  Thynias,  says  Pliny 
(vL  12),  to  distingnish  it  from  another  island  Apol- 
looia.  He  places  it  a  Roman  mUe  from  the  coast. 
Thynias,  Thyne,  Thynia,  or  Thynis  (Steph.  B.  t.  9. 
Bvndb),  may  have  been  the  original  name  of  thb 
kJand,  and  ApoUonia  a  name  derived  from  a  temple 
of  ApoUo,  bnilt  after  the  Greeks.  The  other  name 
h  eridently  derived  from  the  Thyni  of  the  opposite 
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Ibl 


3.  A  town  of  Myria,  on  an  eminence  east  of  Per- 


gamum,  on  the  way  to  Sardis.  (Strab.  p.  625; 
Xen.  Anab,  vii.  8.  §  15.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia.  The  site  doen 
not  appear  to  be  determined. 

4.  Steph.  B.  (t.  V.  ^A^oKKkvIo)  mentions  Apol- 
lonia  in  Pisidia,  and  one  also  in  Phrygia;  bnt  it 
seems  very  probable,  from  comparing  what  he  says 
of  the  two,  that  there  is  some  confusion,  and  there 
was  perhaps  only  one,  and  in  Pisidia.  In  Strabo 
(p.  576)  the  name  is  ApoUonias.  The  ruins  were 
discovered  by  AnmdeU  (^Discoveriee,  fc.  vol.  i.  p. 
236)  at  a  place  called  Olou  Borlon,  The  acropoUs 
stands  on  a  lofty  crag,  from  which  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  rich  plains  to  the  NW.  This 
phu»  is  in  38°  4'  N.  hit,  and  in  the  direct  line  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Antioch,  so  frr  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  wiU  admit.  (HamUton,  Beeearchee,  fc, 
vol.  ii.  p.  361.)  The  Peutinger  Table  places  it 
24  miles  from  Apameia  Cibotus.  Several  Greek 
inscriptions  from  ApoUonia  have  been  copied  by 
Arundell  and  HamUton.  One  inscription,  whi(^ 
contains  the  words  ^  /SovAii  iccu  6  hifiot  rwv  'AwoA- 
X^vioTM^y  decides  tiie  question  as  to  the  site  of  this 
place.  Two  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period 
copied  by  ArundeU  give  the  full  title,  **  the  Bonle 
and  Demus  of  the  ApoUoniatae  Lyeu  Thraces  Co- 
loni,**  from  which  AnmdeU  conclndes  that  "  a  Thra- 
dan  colony  established  themselves  in  Lycia,  and  that 
some  of  the  latter  founded  the  dty  of  ApoUonia;** 
an  interpretation  that  may  be  not  quite  correct 

Stephanns  says  that  ApoUonia  in  Pisidia  was  ori- 
ginally called  Mordiaeon,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
quinces.  (Athen.  p.  81.)  It  is  stiU  noted  for  its 
quinces  (ArundeU),  which  have  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  being  eatable  without  dzissing.  The 
coins  of  ApoUonia  record  Alexander  the  Great  as  the 
founder,  and  also  the  name  of  a  stream  that  flowed 
by  it,  the  Hippqpharas.     (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  334.) 

5.  Of  Mysia  fA.  M  'Vw9atcv,  Strab.  p.  575),  a 
description  whidi  misled  some  traveUers  and  geo- 
graphers, who  fixed  the  site  at  Uhibad  on  the  Rhyn- 
dacus.  But  the  site  is  AbuUionte,  which  is  on  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  tiie  ApoUoniatis  of  Strabo, 
who  says  that  the  town  b  on  the  lake.  Some  high 
land  advances  into  the  hike,  and  fbrms  a  narrow 
promontory,  "  off  the  SW.  pomt  of  which  is  an 
island  with  the  town  of  AhUlionieJ*  (HamUton, 
JUeearehetf  ^.  voL  it  p.  87.)  The  remains  of 
ApoUonia  are  inconsiderable.  The  Rhyndacus  flows 
into  the  lake  ApoUoniatis,  and  issues  fixnn  it  a  deep 
and  muddy  river.  The  UJce  extends  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  studded  with  many  islands  in  the  NE. 
part,  on  one  of  which  is  the  town  of  ApdUonia. 
(Hamilton.)  The  circuit  of  the  lake  is  estimated 
by  some  traveUers  at  about  50  mUes,  and  its  lengtii 
about  10;  but  the  dimensions  vary  considerably,  for 
in  winter  the  waters  are  much  higher.  It  ahonnds 
in  fish. 

6.  In  Lyda,  is  conjectured  by  Spratt  (I^eto, 
vol.  i.  p.  203)  to  have  been  at  Sarahhmik,  where 
there  are  remains  of  a  Greek  town.  Tue  modem 
site  is  in  the  interior  NW.  of  Phaselis.  The  author 
discovered  an  inscription  with  the  letters  **  Ap"  on 
it  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  mentions  an  island  of  the 
name  belonging  to  Lycia;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  a  town  of  the  name.  There  are,  however,  coins 
with  the  epgraph  'AvoXXwrioran'  Avjc.  and  'AvoX- 
XwMtrwy  AvK,  epaic.,  which  might  indicate  soma 
place  in  Lycia.  But  these  belong  to  ApoUonia  of 
Piaidia.  fa  L.] 

7.  (Ar^lf),  a  town  of    Palestine,  sitoated  be- 
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tireen  Caesarea  and  Joppa.  (Steph.  B.;  Ptol. 
▼.  16;  Plin.  ▼.  14;  Peat.  Tab.)  The  origin  of 
ite  name  is  not  known,  but  was  probably  owing  to 
tlis  Macedonian  kings  of  either  Aegjpt  or  Syria 
After  having  sofiered  in  their  wars,  it  was  repured 
bj  Gabinios,  procoosol  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
i.  6.)  Artiif  on  the  coast,  a  deserted  village  npon 
the  Xakr  ArsAf^  represents  the  ancient  ApoUonia. 
(Robinscm,  BibL  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  46;  Irby  and 
Kiogles,  TrtMV.  p.  189;  Chesaejj  Exped.  Etq^hroL 
vol.  L  p.  490.)  Arsnfyita  £eunoQs  in  the  tune  of 
the  Crusades.  (Wilken,  die  Kreuzz,  vol.  iL  pp.  17, 
39,  102,  vol.  iv.  p.  416,  vol.  viL  pp.  325,  400, 
425.)  The  chroniclers  oonfoonded  it  with  Antipatris, 
whi<^  lies  farther  inland. 

8.  A  town  of  Syria.  The  name  attests  its  Mace- 
donian origin.  (Appian.  Syr.  57.)  Strabo  (p.  752) 
mentians  it  as  tribntaxy  to  Apamea,  but  its  position 
is  uncertain.  [E.  B.  J.] 

APOLLCKNIA  iMarta  Soutah),  in  Africa,  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  in  Cyre- 
naica.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Cyrene,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Scylaz  (p.  45)  simply  as  such, 
vHthout  any  proper  name ;  out,  iDro  the  other  ports 
on  this  coast,  it  grew  and  flourished,  especially  under 
the  Ptolemies,  till  it  eclipsed  Cyrene  itself.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Eratosthenes.  (Stnb.  xvii.  p.  837 ; 
Mela,  i.  8;  PUn.  v.  5;  Ptol.  iv.  4;  Diod.  aviU.  19; 
Steph.  B.  J.  r.)  It  is  almost  certainly  the  Soxnsa 
(2<^oMra)  of  later  Greek  writers  (Hierocl.  p.  732; 
Epiphan.  Ha/erei.  73.  26);  and  this,  which  wss  very 
probably  its  original  name,  has  given  rise  to  its  mo- 
dem appellati<m.  The  name  ApoUonia  was  in  honour 
of  the  patron  deity  of  Cyrene.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  marked  by  splendid,  though  greatly  shattered 
ruins,  among  which  are  those  of  the  citadel,  temples, 
a  theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  (Barth,  Wanderungef^f 
4c,  pp.  452,  foil.)  [P.  S.J 

APOLLONIA'TIS.     [Apollonia.] 

APOLLCyNIS  CAiroXAwrrs:  £tA. 'AwoAAwvfSijf , 
Apollonidensis),  a  town  the  pomtion  of  which  is  c(hi- 
nected  with  that  of  ApoDonia  in  Mysia.  South  of 
this  ApoDonia  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  after  crossing  which 
the  rood  to  Sardis  had  (m  the  left  Thyatira,  and 
on  the  right  Apollonis,  which  is  300  stadia  from 
Pergamum,  and  the  same  distance  from  Sardis. 
(Strab.  625.)  A  village  BuUcMj  apparently  the 
same  place  that  Toumefort  calls  BalamorUj  seems  to 
retain  part  of  the  ancient  name.  The  place  was 
named  after  Apollonis,  a  woman  of  Cyzicus,  and  the 
wife  of  Attains,  the  first  king  of  Peigamum.  Cicero 
mentions  the  place  (jpro  Flacc*  c.  21,  32,  ad  Q. 
Fr,  i.  2).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  which  sufiered 
in  the  great  earthquake  in  these  parts  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  (Tac  Ann.  \L  47.)  It  is  mentioned 
"by  Pliny  (v.  30)  as  a  small  place.  It  was  subse- 
quently the  see  of  a  bishop.  There  are  both  autono- 
mous and  imperial  coins  of  Apollonis  with  the 
epigraph  ^KvoKKtavi^twv.  [G.  L.j 

APOLLONOS  HIERON  ("woAAwroy  Upovi 
Eih.  Apollonos  hieritae),  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
29).  It  seems  to  be  the  same  place  as  Aixjllonia  in 
Mysia.  Mannert  omjectures  that  the  name  Apol- 
lonia or  Apollonos  Hieron  was  aftenvaiti.s  clianged 
into  Hierocaesarea,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
^  Ana.  ii.  47 )  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Asia  that  suf- 
fered from  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius; 
but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
Pliny  does  not  mention  it  by  tliat  name.       [G.  L.] 

A'PONUS,  or  ATONI  FOXS,  a  celebrated  source 
of  mineral  and  thermal  waters,  situated  near  the 
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foot  of  the  Euganean  hills,  about  6  miles  SW.  of 
Patavium,  on  which  account  the  springs  were  often 
termed  Aquab  Pataydtae  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106, 
zzxL  6.  s.  32.) 

The  proper  name  of  these  springs  was  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  (&  and  v<Wf),  and  ij 
retained  with  little  change  in  theb  nxxiem  name  of 
Boffni  cTAhano.  They  appear  to  have  been  exten- 
sivdy  resorted  to  for  their  healing  properties,  not 
only  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouzing  Patavium, 
but  by  patients  from  Borne  and  all  parts  of  Italy ; 
and  are  alluded  to  by  Martial  as  among  the  most 
popular  bathing  places  of  his  day.  (Ifaxt.  fu  42. 
4;  Lucan,  vii.  193;  Sil.  ItaL  ziL  218.)  At  a  later 
period  we  find  them  described  at  considersble  length 
by  Claudian  {JdylL  6),  and  by  Theodoric  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Cassiodorus  {Var.  ii.  39),  from 
which  we  learn  that  extensive  Thermae  and  other 
edifices  had  grown  up  around  the  spot.  Besides 
thdr  medical  influences,  it  appears  that  they  were 
resorted  to  for  purposes  of  divination,  by  throwing 
tali  into  the  basin  of  the  source,  the  numbers  ^ 
which,  from  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  water, 
could  be  readily  discerned.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood was  an  oncle  of  Geryon.   (Suet  Tib.  14.) 

From  an  epgram  of  Martial  (i.  61.  3),  it  would 
appear  that  the  historian  T.  Livius  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  spot,  rather  than  at  Patavium 
itself;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  poet 
uses  the  expression  "  Apona  tdlus**  merely  to  desig- 
nate the  territory  of  Patavium  (the  agtr  Patavimu) 
in  general.  (See  Cluver.  Jtal  p.  154.)     [K.  U.  B.J 

ATPIA  ('Ainrfa:  Eih.  Appianus),  a  town  of 
Phrygia,  which,  according  to  Plmy  (v.  29),  belonged 
to  the  conventus  of  Synnada.  Cicero  (aid  Fam.  iii. 
7)  speaks  of  an  application  being  made  to  him  by 
the  Apjnani,  when  he  was  govemcnr  of  Cilida,  about 
the  taxes  with  which  they  were  burdened,  and  about 
some  matter  of  building  in  their  town.  At  thb 
time  then  it  was  included  in  the  Province  of  Cilicia. 
The  site  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  [G.L.] 

APRILIS  LACUS,  an  extensive  marshy  lake 
in  Etruria,  situated  near  the  sea-&hore  between 
Populonium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro,  now 
called  the  JU^  di  Cattiglione.  It  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  outlet,  where  there  was 
a  station  for  shipjung,  as  well  as  one  on  the  Via 
Aurelia.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  292,  500.)  The  *"  amnis 
Prille,**  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ilL  5.  s.  8),  between 
Populonium  and  the  Umbro,  is  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  Prilis,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Prelius 
Lacus  noticed  by  Cicero  (jpro  MiL  27),  is  cHy 
another  form  of  the  same  name.  [Preuub  La- 
cus.] [E.  H.  B 1 

APRUSTUM,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Bruttium, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii  11.  §  98),  who  tells  us 
that  it  was  the  only  inland  dty  of  the  Brutdans 
(jnediterraaei  BrutHorum  A'prwitam  tanium).  It 
is  evidently  the  same  place  called  in  our  texts  of 
Ptolemy  (iiL  1.  §  75),  'ASwrrpoy^  for  which  we 
should  probably  read  "ASpvarov:  he  associates  it 
with  Petelia,  uod  it  has  been  conjectured  that  its 
site  is  marked  by  the  villsge  of  ArgtutOy  near 
Chiaravalhf  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
SquHlace.     (Romanclli,  vol.  i.  p.  189.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

A'PSARUS  ("Afifws,  "Ai^oppoj),  or  ABSAKUM 
(Plin.  vi.  4),  a  river  and  a  fort,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 
"  in  faucibtis,"  140  M.  P.  east  of  Trapezns  (TrcW- 
zondy  Arrian  (^Peripl.  p.  7)  places  this  military 
station  1000  sta^  from  Trapezus,  and  450  or  490 
Ftadia  south  of  the  Phasis,  and  about  the  pdnt 


APSILAE. 
«b<n  Um  n«t  tams  mth.  Tfaa  duunc*  of  laT 
■nika  Id  tha  P«iliiiK«r  Tiibta  itgn«  with  Armn. 
Afimitiiijrly  M»«iiil  gmgnphm  (dace  Aliiuiuu  near 
MtowD  oiled  Gaiiitk.  lu  nuqg  wiw  cooMetid  oilli 
the  mjth  of  HedH  md  her  brnther  Atajniu,  uid 
iu  ongimU  humi  wu  Abajrtu.  (Stcptuo.  t.v. 
'A«c|rrll<t.)  Prooopina  (&A  CoO.  it.  S)  ipnkl 
<f  tba  nmuu  of  iU  public  bnildiiigi  u  prDTing  tblt 
it  w»  aax  ■  (Jaa  cf  nne  impstaoce. 

AiTun  docs  nut  QMntkn  &  rirar  Apsviu.  He 
plxBs  the  natigabli  rim  Aeunpn  IS  sUdu  tram 
Ah— mm,  utd  Pltnj  maka  Um  ApimB  uid  Atbid- 
po)  tm  di&iait  tina.    The  Amnpeia  of  Arrun 

■  gaatoDj  MiBmed  to  be  the  Urge  riTer  JortJt, 
wUdi  riaee  NW.  of  Enernm,  and  eolen  ths 
En^oB  naar  Battm.  Flinj  (li.  »)  aafa  that  the 
Abaania   titm  id  the  Parjadna,   and  with   that 

'  'W'^^V  tana  the  boosdaij  in  those  paft« 
w  Omtar  and  Lees  Annenia.  Thii  de- 
■crijAion  can  wlj  applj  to  Ibe  JonJb,  which  u  one 
of  Ihe  lai^^  riven  of  Anosua,  and  the  pnaent 
toindaij  between  the  Paihahckg  of  Tniiiuad  and 
Kan.  (Bniit,Co<KlmCBy.J<»n.Tol.  Ti.p.193.) 
Ptii4an;'s  accomt  i£  hia  Apaomu  agmg  with  that 
of  PUiij,  and  be  aaja  that  it  ia  fomwd  bj  the  tuum 
of  two  large  ilnanii,  the  GUncna  and  Lfcna  ;  and 
Ok  Jomk  ecnneta  of  two  luge  branchca,  one  called 
tba  Jank  aol  the  other  the  AjertA,  which  tmite  at 
Ba  great  >*■■■— "  abore  Balon.  It  seana,  thm,  that 
tba  nama  Acampna  and  Apaaroa  haa  been  applied 
ta  the  aaina  rirer  bj  different  wrilna.  Uithridjitu, 
in  hie  fligbt  aftv  being  defeated  bf  Cn.  Pompdni, 
cam  to  tba  Eopbatta,  and  thai  to  Ihe  river  Apaa- 
nia.  (JfiMrMte.  101.)  It  ia  ca^jectnred  that  tbe 
riier  which  XenopboD  {Anali.  ir.  8,  1)  mentjona 
wttbent  a  nanw,  aa  tha  boundair  of  the  Hacmnee 
aad  tha  Scfthim,  maj  be  Ihe  Jorui ;  and  thia  ia 
Bntahle.  [O-  L.] 

APSILAE,  ABSILAE,  APSILII  ('A^/Aifl- 
Am),  a  paofJe  ef  Colchia,  on  the  oaat  d  the  Eoiine, 
aobjact  ancceadTelf  to  the  kings  of  Pontna,  the  Ro- 
nana,  and  the  Lui.  Tbej  are  mentiDiKd  b;  Pm- 
eepjai  aa  having  kng  been  CbriBliatia.  In  their 
tefrilaj  were  the  dtia  of  SebaMoprdia,  Petim,  and 
TibeWa.  (Anian, /V^  AiU.  Eur. ;  Staph.  B.j 
Plin.vi4;  Jtutinian.  VohU3S;  Pimp  B.G.ir, 
a-,  Af3*hiaa,  iii.  IS,  iv.  15.)  [P.  8.] 

APSnJTHII  or  APSY'NTHn  CA+Wioi,  •A'^ir- 
*■■■),  a  peo^e  of  Thram,  bordering  on  tfaa  ThnciaD 
Chenenania.  (Herod.  vL  34,  ix.119.)  The  dtj 
i]<  Aonia  WH  alao  called  Apejntbna  (SM^B.<.». 
Um,  'AifvrflDi);  and  Konjnna  Pariegatea  (ST7) 
apeaka  of  a  river  tf  the  nme  name. 

APSUS  C^^).  ft  cmiidsable  river  of  lUjria, 
riang  in  Momit  Pbidoa  and  fldwiog  into  the  ata  be- 
tween the  livera  OcDnaoa  en  the  N.  and  tha  AcKUOD 
the  S.     It  flowB  in  a  inith-weitetD  direction  till  it 

■  jcinad  b;  the  Endalnu  (Devil),  aftar  which  it 
takea  a  bend,  and  Bdwi  toward)  the  coait  in  a  aoalh- 
wartem  dinctioo  throng  the  great  maritime  plain 
(rf  n^ri*.  Bebn  Ita  onion  with  the  OmSl,  Ihe 
liwiaiuw  called  Taiini,  and  after  ita  nnian£era- 
MHlt.  The  CDODtrj  near  [he  mouth  of  tlu  Apans  ia 
fteqaaotlj  mailioned  in  tha  memonbla  campign  of 
Caeaar  and  Pomfvr  in  Greece.  Caeear  waa  lor 
nne  time  encamped  oo  the  left  bank  of  tha  river, 
aad  Pompef  on  the  right  bank.  (SCrab.  p.  3tG{ 
Lit.  TTvi  97;  Can.  B.  C.  Hi.  13,  19,  30;  INon 
C^ilL47;  Ap|aaa,£.  C.  iL  56,  where  Ihe  river 
ia  envoanuij  odled  'AXwpa  )  Leake,  NorAem 
Ormet,  nd.  i  pp.  336,  349,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 13,  IS3.) 
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APSVBTIDES.     [AamRnDm.] 

APTA  JULIA  iApIl  a  citj  of  the  Vnlgi«nt«, 
oo  the  road  from  Arelate  CArUt),  on  the  Rhone, 
along  the  vallef  of  Ihe  Durance,  to  Aognata  Tanri- 
nomm  (TWno).  Tha  name  Jnlia  unplin  that  it 
waa  a  odonia,  which  ii  proved  bj  inacriplioni,  though 
PUn;  (iii.  4;  and  the  note  m  HaiduiD'a  aditicD) 
caDi  it  a  LatlL  town,  that  ia,  a  town  which  liad  the 
Jna  Latinm.  The  modem  town  of  Apt,  cn  Ibe 
CdJbnm  or  Cauiim,  a  branch  of  the  Dunmet,  con- 
laina  xome  ancient  temaina.  [G.  L.} 

A'PTERA  CAwTtpa,  SUj*.  B.a.  ».;  'Awripla 
PtoL  Ui.  17.  g.  10;  Aptaron,PUn.iv.SOi  £ti.  'Awra- 
poiai:  PaUuihulnm),  a  dlj  of  Crete  utuated  to 
the  K.  of  Poljrrhenia,  and  80  atadia  from  Cjdonia 
(Strab.  a.  p.  4;9).  Here  waa  placed  the  eceneoflba 
legend  of  the  cunleet  between  the  Biiraa  and  the 
Miuee,  when  after  the  vidoij  o(  the  latter,  the 
Sinne  Icat  the  ftathere  of  thdr  wuiga  from  th^ 
sbcmtden,  and  having  thna  become  white  caet  them- 
aelvts  inio  tlie  eea, —  whence  Ihe  name  of  the  dtjr 
Aptera,  and  of  Ihe  nogfabouiing  ialanda  Leocae. 
(Slepb.  B.  K  e.)  It  wan  at  ne  tima  in  ainani>e 
with  Cnmana,  but  waa  aflarwarda  compallad  bf  the 
PolprhenianB  lo  ride  with  tbcm  againat  that  citj. 
(Pol.  iv.  55.)  The  port  of  Apteis  according  tn 
Strabo  waa  CifamM  (p.  479;  oomp,  HiowleB,  n, 
GSO;  and  Pentinger  Tab.).  Ur.  Paahler  (.TraveU, 
vol.  L  p.  4B)  anppoaee  that  Che  niina  ot  Falatihu- 
trim  belong  to  Aptera,  and  that  ita  port  ia  (o  be 
fonnd  at  or  near  Kalgvtt.  Diodoraa  (v.  64)  placs 
Berecjnthoa  in  the  dietrict  of  the  Apteracani. 
(The  Did  reading  waa  emended  b/  Meuraiua,  CVeto, 
p.  84.)  Thia  mountain  hai  been  identified  with  the 
modem  Maidxa,  which  trom  ite  granitic  and  sdiiatooa 
baoie  complin  with  thereqnisile  geological  coodltiaDa 
for  the  ciiHtenceof  metallic  veina;  ifw«antolNlieTC 
thai  brouie  and  imn  were  hen  firat  diacovsid,  aad 
batowed  on  man  b;  the  tdaaui  Dactf  b.    [E.  B.  J  ] 


APUATn,  a  Llgnrlan  trib^  mentiiaed  nptated); 
bf  liv;.  From  the  drdUDataucea  related  bv  him,  tt 
appearslhatther  wen  Uia  moat  eailarijtf  the  Lgoriui 
tribea,  and  oeeuiM  tba  nppor  yjukj  of  tlMHacm 
aboot  i\iii(reaioJi,  the  tnct  koomi  in  tfaa  middle  age* 
Bsthe6(w/qfiuiw.  The]' an  fint  iMDtieDad  in  B.a 
187,  when  we  are  ttdd  thattherwere  defeated  and 
reduced  to  lubminlm  bj  tha  Dnal  C.  Flamimna; 
but  the  next  year  thej  appear  again  in  anna,  and 
defeated  the  ctouol  Q.  Hardna,  with  the  lose  of 
4000  men  and  three  ttandards.  Thia  disaater  WM 
avenged  the  next  year,  but  afta*  aeveraj  encceeeiva 
campaigna  the  coDinla  for  the  jear  ISO,  P.  Coma- 
lini  and  H.  Bsrixui,  had  recoane  to  Ihe  eipedieot 
rf  removing  the  whole  nation  from  their  ahodca, 
and  tiaaapoiting  than,  to  the  nnmber  of  40,000, 
inclo^ng  women  end  children,  into  tha  heart  rf 
Semniiun.  Here  tbey  wen  settled  in  the  vacant 
pUiB,  vriiich  had  Cvroerlr  belonged  to  Tannda 
(heoee  called  Camja   Tanraain),  and   annr  to 
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ymr  7000  more,  who  hid  been  in  the  fint  instaooe 
saffered  to  renuun,  were  remoYed  by  the  cansnl 
FaMos  to  jdn  their  ooantrymen.  We  meet  with 
them  long  aftcrwaidB  among  the  ^  popali"  of  Sam- 
niom,  Bubsisting  as  a  separate  oommonity,  onder 
the  name  of  "  Lignres  Gomeliani  et  Baebiani,**  as 
lata  as  the  reign  of  Trajan.  (Jay.  zzxiz.  2,  20, 
32,  zL  1,  38,  41;  Ptin.  iU.  11.  s.  16;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  235 ;  Henzen.  Tab,  Alim.  p  57.)  There  is  no  au- 
thoritj  for  the  existence  of  a  city  of  tiie  name  of  Apoa, 
as  aasmned  by  some  writers.  [£.  H.  B.J 

APU'LIA  (*ArovXia),  a  province,  or  region,  in 
the  SE.  of  Italy,  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Frentani 
on  the  N.,  by  Calabria  and  Lncania  on  the  &,  and 
by  Samninm  on  the  W.  It  is  stated  by  most  mo- 
dern geographen  (Mannert,  Cramer,  Forbiger)  that 
the  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whote  SE. 
portioo  of  Italy,  including  the  pwrinsnla  of  Mes- 
sa{Ma,  or,  as  the  Romans  termed  it,  Calabria.  Bat 
though  this  extension  was  given  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  wdl  as  at  the  present  day,  to  the  term  of  PugUa, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  need  the 
name  with  so  wide  a  signification;  and  even  when 
united  for  adininistrative  purposes,  the  two  r^ons 
preserved  their  distinct  appellations.  Thus  we  find, 
even  under  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  "  provincia  Apuliae  et  Calabriae  *'  (lib.  Colon,  p. 
261 ;  Treb.  Poll  Tetric.  24),  '<  Corrector  Apuliae  et 
CaUbriae"  (Notit.  Digo.  IL  p.  64.),  &c  The  Greeks 
scnnetunes  used  the  name  of  lapygia,  so  as  to  in- 
clude Apulia  as  well  as  Messapia  (Herod,  iv.  99 ; 
Pol.  iiL  88);  but  their  a^^age  of  this,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  local  names  applied  to  this  part  of  Italy, 
was  very  fluctuating.  Strabo,  after  describing  the 
Messapian  pounsnla  (to  which  he  confines  the  name 
of  lapygia)  as  inhabited  by  the  Salentini  and  Cala^ 
bri,  adds  that  to  the  north  <tf  the  Calabri  were  the 
tribes  called  by  the  Greeks  Peuoetians  and  Daunians, 
but  that  all  this  tract  hegond  the  Calabriaiu  was 
called  by  the  natives  Apulia,  and  that  the  appel- 
lations of  Daunians  and  Peuoetians  were,  in  his 
time,  wholly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Italy  (vi.  pp.  277,  283).  In  anoUier  pas- 
sage he  speaks  of  the  "  Apolians  properly  so  called," 
as  dwelling  around  the  gulf  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Gar- 
ganus;  but  says  that  they  spoke  the  same  Umgnage 
with  the  Daunians  and  Peuoetians,  and  were  in  no 
respect  to  be  distinguished  from  them."  (p.  285.) 
The  name  of  Daunians  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Roman  writers,  except  such  as  borrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks,  while  they  apply  to  the  Peaoetiana  the 
name  of  Pbdiouu  or  Pokdicuu,  which  appean, 
from  Strabo,  to  have  been  their  national  appdlation. 
Ptolemy  divides  the  Apulians  into  Daunians  and 
Peuoetians  (^AvovAot  Aavytoi  and  "KwovKot  ITcv- 
K4rioi,  iiL  1.  §§  15, 16,  72,  73),  including  aU  the 
southern  Apuha  tmder  the  latter  head;  but  it  ap- 
pean certain  that  this  was  a  mere  geographiod 
arrangement,  not  one  founded  upon  any  national 
differences  still  subsLitlng  in  his  time. 

Apulia,  therefore,  in  the  Roman  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  bounded  on  the  SE.  by  a  line  drawn 
from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  bthmus  of  tlie  Messapian 
peninsnU,  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  W.  of  that 
dty,  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  opposite  coast  be- 
tween Egnatia  and  Bruudutdum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277 ; 
Mela,  ii.  4.)  According  to  a  later  distribudon  of 
the  provinces  or  regions  q(  Italy  (apparently  under 
Vespasian),  the  limits  of  Calabria  were  extended  so 
«s  to  include  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
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of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Poediciili,  or 
Peuoetians  (Lib.  Colon.  L  c),  and  '  the  extent  of 
Apulia  proportiooally  dimimshed.  But  this  arrangft- 
ment  does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
adopted.  Towards  Lucania,  the  river  Bradanus 
appean  to  have  formed  the  boundary,  at  least  in 
the  kmer  part  of  its  course;  while  oa  the  W.,  to- 
wards the  Hirpini  and  Samnium,  there  was  no 
natural  frontier,  but  <nly  the  lower  slopes  or  nnder- 
ialls  of  the  Apennines  were  included  in  Apulia;  aU 
the  higher  ridges  of  those  mountains  belonging  to 
Samnium.  On  the  N.  the  river  Hfemus  appean 
to  have  been  the  recognised  boundary  of  Apuha  in 
the  time  of  Mela  and  Pliny  (Mela,  L  c;  Plin.  iiL 
11.  s.  16),  though  the  territory  of  Larinum,  ex- 
tending from  the  Tifemus  to  the  Frento,  was,  by 
many  writen,  not  included  in  Apulia,  but  was 
either  r^arded  as  constitutiiig  a  separ^  district 
(Caes.  B,  C  L  23),  or  includ^  in  the  territory  of 
the  Frentani.  (PtoL  iiL  1.  §  65.)  Apulia,  as  thus 
defined,  comprehended  nearly  the  same  extent  with 
the  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  now 
called  the  Capiianata  and  Terra  di  BarL 

The  jthysical  features  of  Apulia  are  strongly 
marked,  and  must,  in  all  ages,  liave  materially  in- 
fiuenced  its  history.  The  northern  half  of  the  pro* 
vince,  from  the  Tifemus  to  the  Aufidus,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  a  great  plain,  sloping  gently  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  extending  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  former  —  of  which  only 
some  of  the  lower  slopes  and  of&boots  were  included 
in  Apulia,  —  and  the  isohtted  mountain  mass  of 
Mt  Garganus,  wUch  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
the  Spur  of  Italy.  This  portion  is  now  commonly 
known  as  '*  Puglia  piana^  in  cfrntradistinctioo  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  province,  called  **  PtyUa 
pefrtMo,"  from  a  broad  chain  of  rocky  hills,  which 
branch  off  from  the  Apennines,  near  Venusia,  and 
extend  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  which  they 
reach  near  the  modem  OstytUy  between  Egnatia  and 
Brunduaium.  Tlie  whole  of  this  hilly  tract  is,  at 
the  present  day,  wild  and  thinly  inhabited,  great 
part  of  it  being  covered  with  forests,  or  given  up  to 
pasture,  and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  andent  times  also.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)  But 
between  Uiese  barren  hills  and  the  sea,  there  inter- 
venes a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  extending  about 
50  miles  in  length  (frcnn  Barletta  to  Mamop6ti)j 
and  10  in  breadUi,  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and 
which  was  studded,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times,  with  a  number  of  small  towns.  The  great 
plains  of  Northern  Apulia  are  described  by  Stnho 
as  of  great  fertility  (wd^jupop6s  re  «ral  woA^^^f, 
▼i.  p.  284),  but  adapted  espedally  for  the  rearing 
of  horses  uid  sheep.  The  latter  appear  in  all  agea 
to  have  beoi  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Apulia, 
and  their  wool  was  reckoned  to  surpass  all  othen 
in  fineness  (Plin.  viiL  48.  s.  73),  but  the  pastures 
become  so  parched  in  sunomer  that  the  flocks  can 
no  longer  find  subsistence,  and  hence  they  are  diivea 
at  that  season  to  the  mountains  and  uphnd  Tallies 
of  Samnium;  while,  in  return,  the  plains  of  Apulia 
afibrd  abundant  pasturage  in  winter  to  the  flocka  of 
Sanmium  atid  the  J6rttm,  at  a  season  when  their 
own  mountain  pastures  are  covered  with  snow. 
This  arrangement,  origiiutting  in  the  mutual  ne- 
cessities of  the  two  regions,  {xvbably  dates  from  a 
very  eariy  period  (Niebuhr,  toI.  iiL  p.  191);  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Vano  (de  R.R.u.1)  as  customazy 
in  his  day;  and  under  the  Roman  empire  became 
the  sulgect  of  legislatrre  eoactment — a  vtcttgol^  tr 
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tHK,  being  levied  on  all  sheep  and  cattle  thus  mi- 
gimtnig.  Tlie-ealcaraoas  natore  of  the  soil  renders 
these  ApoHan  plains  altogether  di&rent  in  character 
fpoBi  the  xich  alluyial  tracts  of  the  North  of  Italy; 
the  acardty  of  water  resulting  firom  this  cause,  and 
the  parched  and  thirsty  aspect  of  the  country  in 
snnwner,  are  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace  (Pan- 
per  aquae  DaumiSt  Carm.  iii.  SO.  1 1 ;  Siticulotae 
Apmliae^  EpodL  3.  16),  and  have  been  iieelingly  de- 
scribed by  modern  travellers.  But  notwithstanding 
its  aridity,  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  wheaty  aod  under  a  better  systun  of  irrigation 
and  agriculture  may  have  fully  merited  the  en- 
cominm  of  ^nbo.  The  southern  portions  of  the 
province,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  r^on 
of  Calabria,  are  espedally  &vourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  olive. 

The  populatioo  of  Apulia  was  of  a  veiy  mixed 
kind,  and  great  oomfosioo  exists  in  the  accounts 
tnunmitted  to  us  oonceming  it  by  ancient  writers. 
But,  oa  the  whole,  we  may  distinguish  pretty  clearly 
three  distinct  national  elements.  I.  The  Aruu, 
or  ApaHaoB  properly  so  called,  were,  in  all  pruba- 
bflity,  a  member  of  the  great  Oacan,  or  Ausonian, 
race;  their  name  is  considered  by  phildogers  to 
contain  the  same  elements  with  Opicus,  or  Opscus. 
(Niebnhr,  Vorirage vberLanderu.  Vdlker,  p. 489). 
It  seems  certain  that  they  were  not,  like  their 
naghboors  the  Lucanians,  of  Sabellian  race;  on  the 
coDtraxy,  they  appear  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
Samnites,  who  were  pressing  upon  them  fnnn  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Stntbo  speaks  of  them  as 
dwelling  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  about 
the  Sinus  Urias,  and  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16)  appears 
to  indicate  the  river  Cerbalus  (^Cervaro)  as  having 
Ibrmed  the  limit  between  them  and  the  Daunians, 
a  statement  which  can  only  refer  to  some  very  early 
period,  as  in  his  time  the  two  races  were  certainly 
eompletdiy  intermixed.*  2.  The  Dauniahs  were 
probably  a  Pelasgian  race,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Penoetiaiia,  and  the  other  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Southern  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  settled  in  the 
great  plains  along  the  coast,  leaving  the  Apulians 
in  poesession  of  the  more  inland  and  mountainous 
regiotts,  as  wdl  as  of  the  northern  district  already 
mwitionfd,  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Greek 
geneafagists,  who  represent  laj^x,  Dauzuus,  snd 
Peooetina  as  three  sons  of  Lycaon,  who  settled  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  having  expelled  the  Ausonians 
gave  name  to  the  three  trUies  of  the  lapygians  or 
Mrmapiana,  Daunians,  and  Peucetians.  (Nicander 
iqn  Antonin.  Liberal.  31.)  The  same  notion  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  tiiat  Daunus  came  originally 
from  Clyria  (FesL  s.  v.  Douim)^  and  is  confirmed 
by  other  arguments.  The  legends  so  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  with  r^ard  to  the  settlement  of 
Diomed  in  these  r^ons,  and  ascribing  to  him  the 
foundation  of  all  the  principal  cities,  may  probably, 
M  m  other  similar  cases,  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  fatL  of  this  Pelasgian  descent  of  the  Daunians. 
The  same  circumstance  might  explain  the  facility 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  port  of  Italy,  at 
a  later  period,  adopted  the  arts  and  manners  of  their 
Greek  ncsghboora.  But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
dtstinctiatt  may  have  originally  existed  between  the 
nannians  and  Apulians,  the  two  races  were,  from 
the  time  when  they  first  appear  in  history,  as  oom- 

*  U  is,  perhaps,  to  these  northem  Apulians  that 
Ffiay  just  before  gives  the  name  of  *'  Teani,"  but 
the  passage  is  hopelessly  confused. 
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pletely  bkmded  into  one  as  were  the  two  oompciienA 
elements  of  the  Latin  nation.  3.  The  Pbucetiaks, 
or  PoKDicuu  (Ilf vic^ioi,  Strab.  et  al. :  IIoi^McAoi, 
Id.),  —  two  names  which,  however  difierent  in  ap- 
pearance, are,  in  fitct,  only  varied  forms  of  the  same, 
—  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  retained  a 
separate  nati<Hiality  down  to  a  comparatively  late 
period.  Their  Pelasgian  origin  is  attested  by  the 
legend  already  cited;  another  form  of  the  same 
tradition  represents  Peucetius  as  the  brother  of 
Oenotrus.  (Pherecyd.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  13;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  s.  16.)  The  hypothesis  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy  should  have 
come  diiuctly  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by  so  narrow  a 
sea,  is  in  itself  a  very  probable  one,  and  derives 
strong  oonfirmatian  fhnn  the  recent  investigations 
of  Mommsen,  which  show  that  the  native  dialect 
spoken  in  this  part  of  Italy,  including  a  portion  of 
Peucetia,  as  well  as  Messapia,  was  one  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  Sabellian  or  Oscan  language,  and 
closely  rekted  to  the  Greek,  but  yet  sufficiently 
difierent  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  language  of  the  Greek 
colonists.  (^JDie  Unter-IteUischen  Dialektef  pp.  43 
— 98.  Concerning  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
Apulian  tribes  generally,  see  Nlebuhr,  voL  i.  pp.  146 
~154;  Vortrage  iOfer  Lander  tt.  Vdlker,  p.  489— 
498.) 

We  have  scarcely  any  information  oonceming  the 
history  of  Apulia,  previous  to  the  time  when  it  first 
appears  in  connection  with  that  of  Rome.  But  we 
learn  incidentally  finom  Strabo  (vL  p.  281),  that  the 
Daunians  and  Peucetians  were  under  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  had  each  their  separate  ruler.  These 
appear  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Messapians;  and  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  not  a  casual 
or  temporaiy  one,  but  that  we  may  ascribe  to  this 
source  the  strong  tincture  of  Greek  civilization  wMdi 
both  people  had  certainly  imbibed.  We  have  no 
account  ol:  any  Greek  colomeSf  properly  so  called, 
in  Apulia  (exclusive  of  Calabria),  and  the  negative 
testimony  of  ScyUx  (§  14.  pi  170),  who  enumerates 
all  those  in  lapygia,  but  mentions  none  to  the  N. 
of  them,  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  But  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  cities  of  Peucetia,  and  some  of 
those  of  Daunia  also,  —  especially  Arpi,  Canuaium, 
and  Salapia,  —  had  adopted  the  arts,  and  even  the 
language  of  their  Greek  neighboun,  is  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  their  coins,  almost  all  of  which  have 
pure  Greek  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
bronzes  and  painted  vases,  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  recent  excavations.  The  number  of 
these  last  which  has  been  discovered  on  the  sites  of 
Canusium,  Rubi,  and  Egnatia,  Lb  such  as  to  vie 
with  the  richest  deposits  of  Campania;  but  their 
style  is  inferior,  and  points  to  a  declining  period  of 
Greek  art  (Mommsen,  Lc.  pp.  89,  90;  Gerhard, 
Happorto  dei  Vast  VoleetUi^  p.  118;  Bunsen,  in 
Arm.  deU.  Inat,  1834,  p.  77.) 

The  first  mention  oif  the  Apuhans  in  Roman  his- 
tory, b  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
in  B.  G.  326,  when  they  are  said  to  have  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Rome  (Liv.  viiL  25),  notwithstand- 
ing which,  they  appear  shortly  afterwards  in  arms 
against  her.  They  seem  not  to  have  constituted 
at  this  time  a  regular  confederacy  ot  nati(HUil  league 
like  the  Samnites,  but  to  have  been  a  mere  aggre- 
gate of  separate  and  independent  cities,  among  wlach 
Arpi,  Canusium,  Luceria,  and  Teanum,  appear  to 
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have  stood  preeminent.  Some  of  those  took  part 
with  the  Bomaus,  others  sided  with  t^e  Samnites; 
and  the  war  in  Apolia  was  carried  on  in  a  desnltoiy 
manner,  as  a  sort  of  episode  of  the  greater  struggle, 
till  B.C.  317,  when  all  the  principal  cities  submitted 
to  Rome,  and  we  are  told  that  the  subjection  of 
Apulia  was  completed.  (Liv.  yiii.  37,  ix.  12,  13 — 
16,  20.)  From  this  time,  indeed,  thej  appear  to 
haTe  continued  tranquil,  irith  the  ezceptiiHi  of  a 
faint  dranoQstration  in  fitvour  of  the  Sunnites  in 
B.C.  297  (Liv.x.  15),  —~  until  the  arriTal  of  Pjrrhus 
in  Italy;  and  even  when  that  monarch,  in  his  se- 
cond campaign  b.  g.  279,  carried  his  arms  into 
Apulia,  and  reduced  several  of  its  cities,  the  rest 
continued  sted&st  to  the  Roman  cause,  to  which 
some  of  them  rendered  efficient  aid  at  the  battle  of 
Asculum.  (Zonar.  viii.  5 ;  IKonys.  xz.  Fr.  nov.  ed. 
I>idot) 

During  the  Second  Punic  War,  Apulia  became, 
for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  con> 
test  between  Ha'i"^***^  and  the  Soman  generals.  In 
the  second  campaign  it  was  ravaged  hj  the  Car- 
thaginian leader,  who,  after  his  operations  against 
Fabios,  took  up  his  Quarters  there  for  the  winter; 
and  the  next  spring  witnessed  the  memorable  defeat 
of  the  Rftmy"*  in  the  plains  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216. 
After  this  great  disaster,  a  great  part  of  the  Apu- 
lians  declsnd  in  &vour  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
opened  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  The  resources  thus 
{daced  at  his  command,  and  the  great  fertility  of 
the  country,  led  him  to  establish  his  winter-quarters 
for  several  successive  years  in  Apulia.  It  is  un- 
possible  to  notice  here  the  military  operations  of 
which  that  country  became  the  theatre;  but  the 
result  was  un&vonrable  to  Hannibal,  who,  though 
unifiarmly  successful  in  the  field,  did  not  reduce  a 
single  additional  fortress  in  Apulia,  while  the  im« 
portant  cities  of  Arpi  and  Salapaa  successively  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47, 
xxvi.  38.)  Yet  it  was  not  till  b.  o.  207,  after  the 
battle  of  Metauros  and  the  death  of  Hasdmbal, 
that  Hannibal  finally  evacuated  Apulia,  and  with- 
drew into  Bruttium. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rsvolted  cities 
were  severdy  punished  by  the  Romans;  and  the 
whole  province  appears  to  have  sufiered  so  heavily 
from  the  ravages  and  exactions  of  the  contending 
armies,  that  it  is  from  this  time  we  may  date  the 
decline  of  its  former  prosperity.  In  the  Social  War, 
the  Apnlians  were  among  the  nations  which  took 
up  arms  against  Rome,  the  important  dties  of 
Venusia  and  Canuaum  taking  the  lead  in  the  de- 
fection; and,  at  first,  great  successes  were  obtained 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  by  the  Sanmite  leader  Vettius 
Judacilius,  but  the  next  year,  b.  o.  89,  fortune 
turned  against  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  Apulia 
was  reduced  to  submission  by  the  praetor  C.  Cos- 
oonius.  (Appian.  B.  C,  i.  39,  42,  52.)  On  this 
occasion,  we  are  told  that  Salapia  was  dratroyed,  and 
the  territories  of  Larinum,  Asculum,  and  Venusia, 
laid  waste;  probably  this  second  devastatian  gave  a 
shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Apulia  from  Mdiich  it 
never  recovered.  It  is  certain  that  it  appears  at 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Roman 
Empir^  in  a  state  of  decline  and  poverty.  Stnsbo 
mentions  Arpi,  Canusinm,  and  Luceria,  as  decayed 
dtieB;  and  adds,  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Italy  had  been  desoUted  by  the  war  of  Hannibal, 
and  those  subsequent  to  it  (vi.  p.  285). 

Apulia  was  comprised,  together  with  Calabria 
and  the  Hirpini,  in  the  2nd  r^on  of  Augustus 
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(Plin.  iiL  11.  a  16),  and  this  amngement  appeal* 
to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  Comtaatiiw, 
except  that  the  fiiiTini  were  separated  from  the 
other  two,  and  placed  in  the  1st  region  with  Cam- 
pania and  Latium.  From  the  time  of  Constantine, 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  united  under  the  same 
authority,  who  was  styled  Correetor,  and  consti- 
tuted one  province.  (lib.  Colon,  ppu  200 — ^262; 
Notit  Dign.  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  125 ;  P.  Diac  iL  21 ; 
OreUi,  Inacr.  1126,  3764.)  After  the  M  of  the 
Western  Empire,  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  kiqg 
disputed  between  the  Byiantine  emperan,  the 
I/imbards,  and  the  Saracens.  But  the  fenner  ap- 
pear to  have  always  retained  some  footing  in  thu 
part  of  Italy,  and  in  the  10th  century  were  aUe  to 
re-establish  Uieir  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  province,  which  they  governed  by  means  rf  a 
magistrate  tenned  a  Catapan,  firom  whence  has  been 
derived  the  modem  name  of  the  CapUanata,  —  a 
corruption  of  CatapantUa,  It  was  finally  wrested 
finm  the  Greek  Empire  by  the  Normans. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Apulia,  are:  1.  the  Ti- 
FEBHus,  now  called  the  Bi/emo,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  bounded  it  on  the  N.,  and  separated  it 
from  the  Frentani;  2.  the  Fbekto  (now  the  For^ 
tore),  which  bounded  the  territocy  of  Larinum  on 
the  S^  and  is  therefore  reckoned  the  northern  limit 
of  Apulia  by  those  writers  who  did  not  include 
Larinum  in  that  region;  3.  the  Cebbalus  of  Pliny 
(iiL  11.  s.  16),  still  called  the  CervarOf  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Hirpini,  and  flows  into  the 
sea  between  Sipontnm  and  the  lake  of  Salapia.  It 
is  probably  this  river  which  is  designated  by  Strabo 
(vL  p.  284),  but  without  naming  it,  as  serving  to 
omvey  com  and  other  supplies  fiom  the  interior  to 
the  coast, near  Sipontum;  4.  the  Auvidub  {O/bhUo), 
by  fiu-  the  largest  of  the  riyers  of  this  part  of  Itafy. 
[AuFiDus.]  All  these  streams  have  nearly  paiallel 
courses  finom  SW.  to  NE.;  and  all,  except  the  lifer- 
nus,  partake  more  of  the  character  of  mountain 
torrents  than  regular  rivers,  being  snlgect  to  sudden 
and  violent  inundations,  while  in  the  summer  their 
waters  are  scanty  and  trifling.  From  the  Aufidns 
to  the  limits  of  Calabria,  and  indeed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lapygian  promontoay,  there  does  not 
occur  a  single  stream  worthy  of  the  name  of  river. 
The  sonthorn  slope  of  the  Apnlian  hills  towards  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  on  the  oontnuy,  is  furrowed  by 
several  small  s^peams;  but  the  only  one  of  whidi 
the  ancient  name  is  jffeserved  to  us,  is,  5.  the  Bba- 
DAVUS  (Bradono),  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Apulia  and  Lucaniai  and  &I1b  into  the  sea 
close  to  Metapootum. 

The  remarkable  mountain  promontory  of  Gabt 
OAHUB  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Gak- 
OANUB.]  The  prominence  of  this  vast  headlaiid, 
which  prqjects  into  the  sea  above  30  miles  frcan 
Sipontum  to  its  extreme  point  near  Viettij  natu- 
rally fonns  two  bays;  the  one  on  the  N.,  called 
by  Strabo  a  deep  gulf,  but,  in  reality,  little  marked 
by  nature,  was  cdled  the  SiNiis  Ubias,  firom  the 
dty  of  Uriux,  or  Htbiux,  situated  on  its  ooasL 
(MeU,  ii.  4;  Strab.  vL  pp.  284,  285.)  Of  that  on 
the  S.,  now  known  as  the  Otiff  of  Mat^firtdomiaf  no 
ancient  appellation  has  been  preeorved.  The  whole 
coast  of  Apulia,  with  the  exception  of  the  Garganus, 
is  low  and  flat;  and  on  each  ude  of  that  great  pro- 
montory are  laicesi  or  pods,  of  oonsideFable  extent, 
the  sti^pmnt  waters  of  which  are  separated  fnm  ^» 
sea  only  by  narrow  strips  of  sand.  That  to  the 
north  of  Garganui^  adyoining  the  Sinus  Urias  (»► 
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tieed  by  Strabo  withoat  znentioniiig  its  name)  is 
called  bj  Plinj  Lacus  Pamtanub:  it  is  now  known 
as  the  Laigo  di  LerinOf  (rom  a  small  town  of  that 
D«ne.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.16.)  The  more  extensive 
lake  to  the  S.  of  Garganns,  between  Spontnni  and 
the  moath  cf  the  Anfidos,  was  named,  from  the 
odghboaring  dtj  of  Salapia,  the  Saulptma  Palus 
(Loran.  ▼.  377),  and  is  still  called  the  Lago  di 
SaipL 

Opposite  to  the  headland  of  Garganns,  about  15 
geog.  mDes  from  the  month  of  the  Frento^  He  the 
two  small  islands  named  Imbulax  Diomiidbab, 
now  the  Itole  dS  Tremiti. 

The  towns  in  Apolia,  mentioned  hj  ancient  writen, 
ai«  the  following*,  beginning  from  the  northeni 
frontier:  1.  Between  it»  Tifernos  and  the  Frento 
stood  LABDrTTX  and  CuTKBNiAy  besides  the  two 
small  fortresses  or  '*castella"  of  OsRUinuif  and 
Calkla.  2.  Between  the  Frento  and  the  Anfidns 
were  the  important  towns  of  Teahum,  sumamed 
Apalnm,  to  diHtingnish  it  from  the  dtj  ai  the  same 
name  in  Campania,  Lucbbia,  Aegab,  and  Ascu- 
lAJMy  on  the  hills,  which  Ibrm  the  last  off-shoots  of 
the  Apennines  towards  the  plains;  while  m  the  plain 
itself  were  Abpi,  Salapia,  and  HmtnoinA;  and 
SiPONTUx  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Qar- 
ganns.  The  less  considerable  towns  in  this  part  of 
ApolJA  were,  Yinnrux  {Bovino')  among  the  last 
imnges  of  the  Apennines,  AccVA,  near  Lnceria, 
CoLLATiA  (Coffofma)  at  the  western  foot  of  Mt. 
Garganos,  Ckrauiolla  {Cerignold)^  near  the  Au- 
fidns:  and  ERomuM,  on  the  road  from  Teanum  to 
Spootnm  (Tab.  Peat),  supposed  by  Holsteniiis  to 
be  \h»  modem  5.  Severo.  Aroond  the  promontory 
of  Garganos  were  the  small  towns  of  Merinnm, 
Portns  Agasns,  and  Portns  Garnae  [Gaboakub], 
as  well  as  the  Hyriux,  or  IjRnjif,  of  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy.  Along  the  coast,  between  Sipontnm  and 
the  month  of  the  Aufidns,  the  Tabnla  places  Akx* 
A3rtJM,  now  Torre  diJiivolif  and  Salinae,  probably 
a  mere  establishment  of  salt-works,  bat  more  distant 
from  the  month  of  the  Anfidns  thsn  the  modem 
Salme,  8.  East  of  the  Anfidus  was  the  important 
city  of  Cakttsiuii,  as  well  as  the  small,  bat  not  less 
celebrated  town,  of  Caithab;  on  the  road  from 
CanoAom  to  iJ^gw^^*  we  find  in  soocession,  Bubi, 
BuTUBTUic,  Caeua,  AzBHUif,  and  Norba.  The 
Nmrnint  of  Strsbo  most  be  placed  somewhere  on 
the  same  fins.  Akng  the  coast,  besides  the  im- 
portant  towns  of  Barium  and  Eobatia,  the  fol- 
lowing small  places  are  ennmerated  in  the  Itineraries : 
Bardnlom,  6  M.  P.  £.  of  the  month  of  the  Anfidns, 
DOfw  SarUUOf  Tnrennm  {Tram),  Natiohmn  (Bis- 
eegSe),  and  Respa,  according  to  Bomanelli  MolfeUa, 
more  prtibably  Gwvenauo,  aboat  13  M.  P.  from 
BarL  £.  of  that  city  we  find  Amestom  (probably 
a  cotrnption  of  Apaxbstab),  and  Dertiun,  which 
most  be  placed  near  McnopoU,  Nbapolib,  a  name 
not  fbond  in  any  ancient  anther,  but  clearly  es- 
tablished by  its  ooois  and  other  remains,  may  be 
placed  with  certainty  aft  PoUgtumo,  6  M.  P.  west 
of  MxmopolL  4.  In  the  interior  of  Apnlia,  towards 
the  frtntiere  of  Lncania,  the  chief  place  was  Vb- 
irusiA,  with  the  neighboorimg  smaller  towns  of 
AcHBBOBTiA,  Baxtia,  ami  FBRumnc.    On  the 

*  In  the  following  list  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  piescrre  the  distinctioD  between  the  Dannians 
and  Peneetians;  it  is  dear  from  Strabo,  that  no 
such  fisCinction  really  subsisted  in  the  time  when 
the  geogmpbers  wrote* 
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Via  Appia,  leading  firom  Venufria  to  Tarentum,  were 
SiLviux,  Plera  (supposed  to  be  the  modem  Gr<i- 
iwm),  and  Lupatia  {AUmimra),  S.  of  this  line  of 
road,  towards  the  river  Bradanus,  Mateola  (Mateo- 
loni,  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16)  was  evidently  the  modem 
Matera^  and  Genosium  (Genustnl,  Id.  2.  e. ;  Lib. 
Colon,  p.  262)  still  retains  the  name  of  ^moso. 
(For  the  discnssion  of  these  obscure  names,  see 
Holsten.  NoL  in  Cluv,  pp.  281,  290;  PratilH,  Via 
AppiOf  iv.  7;  Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180 — 188.) 

Several  odier  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny  (L  c) 
which  probably  belong  to  this  r^on,  are  otheniise 
wholly  unknown;  but  the  names  given  in  his  li«t 
are  60  confused,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  witl 
certainty,  which  belong  to  Apulia,  and  which  tc 
Calabria,  or  the  Hirpini.  Among  those  to  which 
at  least  a  ooi^jectnial  locality  may  be  amigned,  are: 
the  Gmmbestini,  supposed  to  be  the  inliabitants  of 
Crromnm,  now  Grvmo,  a  village  abont  9  miles  S. 
of  BUonto;  the  Pallonenses,  or  people  of  Palin,  pro- 
bably Pa/o,  a  village  half  way  between  Grumo  and 
BUonto;  the  Tatini,  for  whidi  we  should,  perhaps, 
read  Turini,  from  Tumm  or  Tnrium,  indicated  by 
the  modem  TVirt,  about  16  miles  &  E.  of  Bart; 
the  Strapellini,  whose  town,  Strapellum,  is  supposed 
to  be  RapoUa,  between  Venusia  and  the  Pons  An- 
fidL  The  Borcani,  Corinenaes,  IMrini,  Tnrmentini, 
and  Ulurtini,  of  Ibe  same  author,  are  altogether 
unknown. 

Apnlia  was  traversed  by  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  sepanited  at  Beneventum, 
and  led,  the  one  direct  to  Brundusium,  the  other  to 
Tarentum.  The  first  of  these,  called  the  Via  Tra- 
jana,  from  its  reoonstmction  by  that  emperor,  passed 
through  Aerae,  Herdoma,  Cannsium,  and  Butuntum, 
to  the  sea  at  Barium,  and  from  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Brundusium*  ;  while  a  nearly  parallel  line, 
parting  from  it  at  Butuntum,  led  by  Caelia,  Axe- 
tium,  and  Norba,  direct  to  Egnatia.  The  other 
main  line,  to  which  the  name  of  Via  Appoa  seems 
to  have  properly  belonged,  entered  Apnlia  at  the 
Pons  Aufidi  {^Poi^  StcL  Fenere),  and  led  through 
Venusia,  Silvinm,  and  Plera,  direct  to  Tarentum. 
(For  the  fuller  examinatian  of  both  these  lines,  see 
Via  Appia.) 

Besides  these,  the  Tabnla  records  a  line  of  road 
from  Larinnm  to  Sipontnm,  and  from  thence  close 
along  the  sea-shore  to  Barium,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Trajana.  This  must  have  formed  an  important 
line  of  communication  from  Pioennm  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  to  Bmndnrium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

APULUM  CAwovAor,  Ptol.  iiL  8.  §  8;  OrelL 
Tnacr,  Nos.  8568, 3826 ;  in  all  the  other  inscriptioDs 
the  name  is  abbreviated  ap.  or  APtn«,  Nos.  991, 
1225,  2171,  2800,  2695,  8686),  or  APULA  (Teh. 
Peut)y  or  COLONIA  APULENSIS  (Ulpian.  d» 
CentibtUf  IXg.  1.  tit  15.  §  I),  an  important  Soman 
colony,  in  Dacia,  on  the  river  Marisea  (^Marosck),  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Carltbmy  or  Weinenbm%  in 
Tranttflvcmiaf  where  are  the  remains  of  an  aqnednet 
and  other  ruins.  If  the  reading  of  ooe  inso^Cidn 
given  by  Grater, — Alba  Julia, — be  comet,  the 
place  has  preserved  its  ancient  name,AlbB  WetBum 
burg.  [P.  A I 

AQUA  FERENTINA.    [Fbbbbtdiab  Lvcub.] 

AQUA  VIVA.     [SOBAOTB.] 

AQUAE,  the  name  given  tiy  the  BomiDB  to 

*  It  is  this  line  of  road,  or  at  least  the  part  cf  il 
along  the  coast,  that  is  eiwneooriy  called  bj  ItBUan 
topqgraphen  the  Via  EgnatiB.    [Eobatul] 
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many  nmdicuial  springs  and  bathing-placei.  The 
moeft  important  are  mentioiied  below  in  alphabetical 
order. 

AQUAE  ALBULAE.    [Albuul] 

AQUAE  APOLLINA'RES,  was  the  name  gnren 
to  some  warm  springs  between  Sabate  and  Tarquinii, 
in  Etmria,  where  there  appears  to  hare  been  a  cgd* 
siderable  thermal  establltthment.  They  are  evi- 
dently the  same  designated  by  Martial  (vi.  42.  7) 
by  the  poetical  phrase  of  *'  Phoebi  yada."  The  Tab. 
Pent  places  them  on  the  upper  road  from  Borne  to 
Tarqoinii  at  the  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a  position  which  accords  with  the  modem  Bagni 
di  Stigliano.  Claverios  confbonds  them  with  the 
Aquab  Casretanae,  now  Boffni  del  Satto^  which 
were  indeed  but  a  few  miles  distant  (Holsteu.  noL 
ad  Clwfer.  p.  35.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  AUREXIAEorCOLCNIA  AURE'LIA 
AQUENSIS  {Bader^-Baden),  a  watering  place  m  a 
lovely  valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  is  stated  in  a  doubtful  in- 
scription of  A.  D.  676,  to  have  been  built  by  Hadrian, 
but  it  did  not  acquire  celebrity  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Sevems.  [L.  S.] 

AQUAE   BILBITANO'BUBl     [Aquab   Hib- 

PAlflCAK  1 

AQUAE  BORMCTNIS  (BoMr6on  rArcham^ 
bcudi).  The  site  of  these  hot  springs  is  marked  in 
the  Theodosiau  Table  by  the  square  figure  or  build- 
ing which  indicates  mineral  waters,  and  by  the  name 
Bormo,  which  D'Anville  erroiMously  would  have 
altered  to  Borva  It  is  also  marked  as  on  a  road 
which  communicates  to  the  NW.  with  Avaricnm 
(Bourges),  and  to  the  NE.  with  Augustodunum 
{Autun).  The  hot  springs  of  Bonxhoin  are  a  few 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loire. 

At  Bowrbontie-les-Baiu,  in  the  department  of 
ffcuUe  Mame^  there  are  also  hot  springs,  and  the 
Theodosian  Table  indicates,  as  D*Anville  supposes, 
this  &ct  by  the  usual  mark,  though  it  gives  the 
place  no  name.  D'Anville  {Notice,  &c.)  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aquae  Bwvonis,  founding  the  name  on 
an  inscription  ducovered  there ;  but  the  correct  reading 
of  the  inscription,  according  to  more  recent  autho- 
rities, is  BOBBOm  THERMABUM  DEO  XAXXOirAB, 
&C.  It  is  probable  that  Bonno  may  have  been  the 
dei^  of  both  places,  as  the  modem  names  are  the 
same.  Thus  the  god  of  the  hot  q^irings  gave  h|s 
name  to  the  place,  and  the  place  gave  a  name  to  a 
family  which,  for  a  long  time,  occupied  the  throne 
of  France.  [Q.  L.] 

AQUAE  CAESABIS  (proh.  Uhu,  Bu.),  7  M.  P. 
south- west  of  Tipssa,  in  Numidia,  and  evidently, 
from  the  way  in  whidi  it  is  marked  in  the  Tabula 
Feutingeriana,  a  much  frequented  place.    PP.  S.] 

AQUAE  CAEBETA'NAE.    [Gabbb.J 

AQUAE  CAXIDAE.  The  position  of  this  place 
is  marked  in  the  Theodosian  Table  by  its  bong  on 
the  road  between  Augustooemetum  (^Clermoni)  in 
the  Auvergne  and  Bodumna  {Eouanne').  The  dis- 
tance from  Augustooemetum  to  Aquae  Galidae  is 
not  given ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aquae  Calidae 
b  Vichjf  oo  the  Allier,  a  place  now  frequented  for 
its  minend  waten. 

D'Anville  (NoUeef  &&)  remarks,  that  De  Valois 
confounds  tin  Aquae  Calidae  vnih  the  Calentes 
Aquae  mentioned  by  Sdonius  Apollinaria,  which 
are  Ghaudes-aignes  (hot-waten)  in  the  department 
of  Cant^.  Tne  whole  of  the  mountain  region  of 
tlie  Auvergne  abounds  in  mineral  waters.    [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  GAXIDAE  ('TSora  0«^  KoKmUi 
PtoL  :  Hammam  Meri^  large  Bn.  and  hot 
springs),  in  Kauretania  Caesariensis,  almost  due  S. 
of  Gaesarea,  at  the  distance  of  25  M.  P.  It  was 
important,  not  only  for  its  hot  springs,  but  for  its 
commanding  the  pass  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  from 
Gaesarea,  tmd  other  cities  on  the  coast,  to  the  vaUey 
of  the  Ghinalaph.  This  explains  its  having  acquired 
the  rank  of  a  colony  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  while  in 
the  Antooine  Itinersry  it  is  called  simply  Aquae. 
Its  ruins  are  fully  described  by  Shaw  (p.  64, 
Isted.).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  G AlilDAE  (Hcunmam  Gurbogy  with  hot 
springs),  in  Zeugitana,  on  the  gulf  of  Carthage, 
directly  opposite  to  the  dtj  :  probably  identical  with 
Cabpis.  (liv.  zxx.  24;  Tab,  PeuL,  ad  Aquae; 
Shaw,  p.  157,  or  p.  87,  2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wander^ 
ungen,  4^  p.  128.)  There  are  also  hot  springs  at 
ffamman  lEnff  near  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  which 
may  be  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  near  Tunes 
(xvii.  p.  834).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  GAXIDAE,  in  Britain.  [Aquab 
Sous.] 

AQUAE  CONVENATtUM.  These  waten  are 
placed  by  the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  to  Tolosa  {Toulouee),  and  on  this  side 
of  Lugdunum  Convenarum.  Some  geographere  iden- 
tify the  place  with  Bagneree-de-Bigorre  in  the  de- 
partment of  Hauiee  PgrenieSj  a  place  noted  for  its 
mineral  springs;  but  D'Anville  fixes  the  site  at  Cap- 
bem.  Walckenaer,  however,  places  it  at  Bagniree, 
Strabo  (p.  190),  aftiBr  mentioning  Lugdunum,  speaks 
of  tha  warm  s]mngs  of  the  Onesii(T«>y  'Oyi|0'wy),for 
which  unknown  name  Wesseling  and  othere  wcrald 
read  Kovovevwr.  Xylander  (Hdzmann)  proposed 
to  read  Monycrtatfv,  and  PUny  (iv.  19)  mentions  the 
Monesi,  whose  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  town  of  Monemt  on  the  Axwe,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hauiee  PgrSniee.  Groeskurd  (  Tranelation 
of  Strabo,  voL  L  p.  327)  assumes  that  Aquae  Con- 
venarum is  Bagniree  in  Commingee.  Bagn^ree  de 
Bigarre  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  the  public 
fountain  to  be  the  Aqumsis  Vicus  of  the  Bonnans, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  named  Aquenses; 
which  seems  to  confirm  the  opimon  that  Aquae 
Convenarum  was  a  difierent  place.  [6.  L.  J 

AQUAE  CUTI'LIAE.    [Cutiliab.] 

AQUAE  DAGICAE,  in  the  interior  of  Kaure- 
tania Tingitana,  between  Volubilis  and  Gilda.  (/iMk 
Ant.  ^.23.).  [P-S-] 

AQUAE  QBATLA'KAE,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Allobroges,  appear,  from  inscriptions,  to  be  the  mine- 
ral waten  aS  Aix,  north  of  Chambery,  in  the  duchy 
of  Savoy,  and  a  little  east  of  tibe  lake  of  Bourget,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  823  English  feet  above  &  sea. 
The  peofde  were  also  called  Aquenses.      [Q.  L.] 

AQUAE  HISPA'NICAE.  (1.)  Bilbitakobux 
^Alhaimd),  a  town  with  baths,  in  Hisr«"i*  Tarraoo 
nensis,  about24M.P.  westofBxLBiLis.  (iLAnL^ 
There  were  numerous  other  bathing  places  in  Spain, 
but  none  of  them  require  more  than  a  bare  mentian : 
(2)  Aq.  Cblehab,  CiLEirAB,  or  Ceunab  QCal- 
doe  del  Beg);  (3)  Flaviab  {Chavee  on  the  To- 
mega,  with  a  Boman  bridge  of  18  arches;  (4)  Lab- 
VAE  CTSora  Axud,  PtoL;  (5)  Obiodiib  (Bonnos  de 
Bande  or  Oreneey,  (6)  Cebcebitab,  Quebqubb- 
KAB,  or  QuAGBBNOBUit  {Rio  Coldot  or  Andree  de 
^orraconeef);  (7)  VoooxAB  {Caldee  de  Maia- 
veOa).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  LABANAE  (r^  Aa/Boi^  88ara),  are 
mentioned  by  Strdbo  (v.  p.  238)  as  cold  sulphnreoua 
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%iten  anakgoiD  in  their  medical  properties  to  thoM 
of  the  Alliok,  and  situated  near  Nomentom:  they 
are  cfeailj  the  same  now  called  BagtU  di  GroUa 
Marcaa  about  3  miles  K.  of  Mmtamij  the  ancient 
Nomentom.  (Nibbj,  Dmtami  di  Roma,  voL  ii. 
p.  144.)  PE.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  LESITA'NAE.  [Lbsa.! 
AQUAE  HATTIACAE  or  FONTES  KATTI- 
ACI,  a  watering  place  with  hot  springs,  in  the 
emtntiy  of  the  Mattjad,  that  is,  the  district  be- 
tween the  Maine  and  the  Lahn.  (Plin.  zzzi.  17; 
Amm.  Marcell.  xziz.  4.)  The  place  is  generally 
behcred  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Wiesbaden, 
where  remains  of  Roman  bath-bxdldings  have  been 
discovered.  (See  Dahl  in  the  Atmaien  dee  Vereine 
fir  Nanameche  AUertkumshimde,  vol.  i.  part  2, 
p.  27,  seq.)  [L.  S.] 

AQUAE  NEAPOLITA'NAE.  [NkapousTj 
AQUAE  NERI.  So  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Theodosian  Table;  for  which  we  ought  iffobablj  to 
write  Aquae  Nerae,  as  D'Anville  soggests.  It  ap- 
pears to  correspond  to  NMty  which  Gr^ory  of 
Tours  calls  Vicus  Nereensis.  JVimit  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  AUier,  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  NISINEII,  is  designated  in  the  Theo- 
dosian Table  by  the  square  figure  or  building  which 
indicates  mineral  waters  [Aquak  Bormonis],  and 
is  placed  on  the  road  between  Deoetia  (/>^cwe)  and 
Augustodunim)  (^Auttm),  This  identifies  the  place 
with  Baurbon-VAnci,  where  there  are  Boman  con- 
structionB.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  PA'SSERTS,  one  of  the  numerous  places 
in  Etruria  finequented  for  its  warm  baths,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  great  vogue  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
tial (vi.  42.  6).  It  is  placed  by  the  Tab.  Pent,  on 
the  road  from  Volmnii  to  Rome,  between  the  former 
city  and  Forum  Casai :  and  was  probably  situated  at 
a  spot  now  called  Bacueeo,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Vi- 
fer6o,  where  there  is  a  large  assemblage  of  ruins, 
ci  Roman  date,  and  some  of  them  oeiteinly  baths, 
while  the  whole  neighbourhood  abounds  in  thermal 
springs.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  561 ;  Dennis's  Etruria, 
ToLL  ppl202.  211.) 

An  inscription  published  by  Orioli  (^Ann,  d  InsL 
r€L  L  pi  174 — 179)  writes  the  name  Aquab  Pa8- 
SBKIAKAK.  [£.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  PATAVI'NAE.  [Apoki  Foks.] 
AQUAE  POPULCKNIAE.  [Populokium.] 
AQUAE  RE'GIAE  (ffammam  Trugza,  or  the 
Bu.  on  the  river  MerfftUeel,  &  of  Trveta,  Shaw), 
a  place  of  ooosiderable  importance,  near  the  centre 
of  Byzaoena,  on  the  high  road  leading  SW.  fimn 
Hadrumetum.  (/Isa.  A^,  pp.  47,  53, 54,  55,  56 ; 
Tab.  PetU. ;  NotiL  Ecel.  A/r.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  SEGESTA'NAE.  [SBOEarrA.] 
AQUAE  SEGESTE,  a  place  denoted  in  the  Peu- 
linger  Table  as  the  site  of  mineral  waters.  D'An- 
viik  (^Notice,  &c.)  phues  it  at  Ferrierts,  which 
lies  nearly  in  a  direct  line  between  OrUantand  Sens, 
aa  which  route  it  was,  according  to  the  Table. 
There  are  chalybeate  springs  at  ^crrMres.  But 
the  distances  in  the  Table  do  not  agree  with  the 
actual  distances,  unless  we  change  zxii.,  the  distance 
between  Fines,  the  fixvt  station  from  Orleans  (£rena- 
bmmy,  and  Aqoae  Segesta,  into  zv.  The  distance 
of  xziL  from  Aquae  Segesta  to  Sens  (Agedincum) 
also  requires  to  be  reduced  to  zv.,  on  the  supposition 
of  Ferrieres  being  the  true  site.  Ukert  and  others 
place  Aquae  Segesta  at  FoniaindfUau,  which  seems 
to  He  too  fiff  out  of  the  direct  road  between  Orleans 
and  Seme.  [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  SEGETE,  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
Theodosian  Table,  which  may  possibly  be  corrupt. 
It  is  designated  as  the  site  of  mioend  waters,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  S^gusianorum,  or 
Few,  in  the  department  of  Haute  Lou«.  The  exact 
site  of  the  place  does  not  appear  to  be  certain. 
D'Anville  fixes  it  at  Aissumin,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire:  others  place  it  near  Montbrison.  [G.  L.1 

AQUAE  SELINU'NTIAE.    [Seuhus.] 

AQUAE  SE'XTIAE  (^»),  in  the  department 
of  Banches  du  Kh6ne,  is  18  Roman  miles  north  of 
Massilia  (J/orsetUe).  In  b.  o.  122,  the  pruc<Mtful 
G.  Seztius  Galvinus,  having  defeated  the  Salyes  or 
Saluvii,  founded  in  their  territory  the  Roman  colony 
of  Aquae  Seztiae,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Rch 
man  general,  and  the  springs,  both  hot  and  cold, 
which  he  found  there.  (Liv.  Ep.  lib.  61 ;  Veil.  1. 
15.)  These  hot  springs  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(pp.  178,  180:  T^  ^ipiM  tbara  t&  2c|ria)  and  by 
other  ancient  writers.  Strabo  observes  that  it  was 
said  that  some  of  the  hot  springs  had  become  cold. 
The  temperature  of  the  hotr  springs  is  now  only  a 
moderate  warmth. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alz  was  fought,  b.c.  102, 
the  great  battle,  in  which  the  Roman  consul  C.  Ma- 
rius  defeated  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  with  immense 
shiQghter.  (Plut.  Mar,  c  18;  Florus,  iii.  3.) 
Plutarch  states  that  the  people  of  Massilia  made 
fences  for  their  vineyards  with  the  bones  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  Uiat  tlM  sml,  which  was  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  thousands,  produced  an  unusual  crop 
the  following  year.  D'Anville  observes  that  the 
battle  field  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Lar, 
about  four  leagues  above  Aiz;  but  Fauris  de  St. 
Vincent  (quot^  by  Forbiger)  fixes  the  site  of  the 
battle  at  Ifetro^iies,  two  lognes  from  Marseille, 
which  was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Campus  de 
Marianids.  Fragments  of  swords  and  spears,  and 
bones,  are  still  found  on  this  spot. 

There  are  Roman  remains  at  Aiz;  and  its  iden- 
tity with  Aquae  Seztiae  appears  from  the  ancient 
Itineraries  and  an  inscription,  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  a  Roman  colony,  with  the  title  Julia. 
Strabo's  words,  indeed,  show  that  it  was  a  Roman 
OQlony  firam  the  first  Yet  Pliny  (iii.  4)  places 
"  Aquae  Seztiae  Salluviorum "  among  the  Oppida 
Latina  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or  those  which  bad 
the  Jus  Latium;  in  which  he  is  certainly  mistaken. 
Ptolemaeos  also  calls  it  a  colania.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SICCAE,  a  name  which  the  Anton. 
Itin.  places  between  Calagorris  and  Vemoeole,  on  the 
road  from  Aquae  Tarbemcae  to  Tolosa.  The  site 
is  uncertain.  If  Setches  near  Toulouse  be  the  place, 
the  distances  in  the  Itinerary  require  correction. 
(D'Anville,  NoUceJ)  Wakkenaer  caUs  the  place 
Agguas-Sec,  [G.  L.l 

AQUAE  SIKUESSA'NAE.    [SrauBssA.] 

AQUAE  SULIS  (^Bath),  in  Britain,  mentioned 
under  this  name  in  the  Jiinerarhim  AnUmini,  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  28),  as  •T8oto  dtpfid,    [R.  G.  L.] 

AQUAE  STATIELLAE  ('Axoi^  Srart^AAai, 
Strab.),  a  city  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Apennines  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida:  now 
called  ilc^uk  Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  tliat 
it  owed  its  origin  to  the  mineral  springs  which  were 
found  there,  and  Pliny  notices  it  (zxzi.  2)  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  where  this  circum- 
stance had  given  rise  to  a  considerable  town.  It  is 
probable  that  it  did  not  become  a  place  of  any  im- 
portance until  after  the  Raman  conquest  of  Liguria 
nor  do  we  find  any  actual  mention  of  it  under  tha 
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Repablic,  bat  it  wu  already  a  ooniddenible  town  in 
the  days  of  Strabo,  and  under  the  Bmnan  Empire 
became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important 
cities  of  Ugniia,  a  poeitioD  which  we  find  it  retun- 
ing  down  to  a  late  period.  The  inhabitants  bear  on 
an  inscription  the  name  ^  Aqoenses  Staliellenaee.** 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  the  tribe  of  the  Statiblli, 
and  one  of  the  principal  militarj  stations  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  217;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7; 
Orell.  /fiscr.  4927 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Spoo.  Afite.  Ant  p. 
164;  Notit  Dign.  pw  121.)  It  is  still  mentioned  by 
Paalns  Diaconos  among  the  chief  cities  of  thin  pro- 
▼inoe  at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion:  and 
liatprand  of  Cremona,  a  writer  of  the  tenth  ceii- 
tary,  speaks  of  the  Roman  Thermae,  constructed  on 
a  scale  of  the  greatest  splendoor,  as  still  ezistmg 
there  in  his  time.  (P.  Disc.  iL  16  ;  Lintprand, 
HisL  n.  11.)  The  modem  city  of  Aoqui  is  a  large 
and  flonxishing  place,  and  its  mineral  waters  are 
still  much  fieqnented.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
baths,  as  well  as  portions  of  an  aqnednct,  are  still 
▼udble,  while  very  nomerous  inscriptions,  chiefly  se- 
pokbral,  have  been  disoovered  there,  as  weU  as  in- 
nnmerahls  urns,  lamps,  coins,  and  other  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. 

We  learn  fiom  the  Itineraries  that  a  branch  of 
the  Via  Aorelia  qnitted  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabbata 
(  Vado)  and  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Aquae  Sta- 
tieUae,  from  whence  it  communicated  by  Dertona 
with  Plaoentia  on  the  Via  Aemilia.  The  distance 
£rom  Vada  Sabbat  a  to  Aquae  is  given  as  52  R.  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant  p.  294;  Tab.  Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  TACAPITA'NAE  {El  ffammat^l- 
Khabi),  so  called  from  the  important  town  of  Ta- 
CAPB,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  from 
which  it  was  distant  18  M.  P.  to  the  SW.  (Ant 
/fia.pp.74, 78.)  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  TARBEXLIGAE  {Box  or  Dacq$)  or 
AQUAE  TARBELLAE,as  Ausonios  calls  it  {Praef. 
Trety  SjfroffHo).  Vibins  Sequester  has  the  name 
Tarbella  Civitas  (p.  68,  ed.  Oberiin).  In  the  Not. 
GaU.  the  name  is  Aquensitun  Civitas.  The  word 
Aquae  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  name  Aqt  arAcSj 
which  the  Gascons  made  Daqt  or  DaXf  by  uniting 
the  preposition  to  the  name  of  the  place.  Ptolemy 
is  the  only  writer  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Au- 
gustas (jKara  Afryovora).  This  place,  which  is 
noted  fbr  its  mineral  waten,  is  on  the  road  frxim 
Antnrica  (Astorffo)  to  Buxdigala  {Bordeaux)^  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Atoms  {Adotir).  There 
are  or  were  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  the  town, 
and  Roman  constractions  near  the  wami  springs  in 
the  town.  The  mineral  springs  are  mentioned  by 
PUny  (xxxi.  2).  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  TAURI,  another  of  the  numerous  wa- 
tering-places of  Etruria,  situated  about  three  miles 
NE.  of  Centumcellae  (Chnia  Vecchia).  They 
are  now  called  Baffin  di  Ferrata.  The  thermal 
waters  here  appear  to  have  been  in  great  vogue 
among  the  Ramans  of  the  Empire,  so  that  a  town 
must  have  grown  up  on  the  spot,  as  we  find  the 
*'  Aquenses  cognomine  Taurini  "  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  the  separate  communities 
of  Etraria.  The  baths  axe  described  by  Rutilius, 
who  calls  them  Tauri  Thermae,  and  ascribes  their 
name  to  their  accidental  discovery  by  a  bull.  (Rutil. 
lUn.  i.  249—260;  Tab.  Pent;  Cluver.  Itai,  p. 
486.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  TIBILITA'NAE  (^HammamMeshouHn, 
or  perliaps  Hammam^l-Berda)f  in  Numidia,  near 
the  ri\'er  Bubrieatus,  on  the  high  road  from  Cirta  to 
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Hippo  Rej^us,  54  M.  P.  £.  of  the  former,  and 
40  HP.  SW.  of  the  latter.  {AnL  Itm.  pi  42;  Tab, 
PevL)  It  formed  an  episcopal  see.  (Optat  e.  DonaL 
i.  14.)  Remains  of  large  baths,  of  Roman  worionan- 
ship,  are  still  found  at  ffammam  Metkoutm. 
(Shaw,  p.  121,  1st  ed.;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  ^.^ 
p.  71.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  VOLATERRA'KAE.  [Volatbrrab.] 
AQUENSIS  VICUS.  [Aquab  ComrBHARUM .] 
AQUIL AlUA,  a  pUM»  on  the  coast  of  Zeugitana, 
23  M.  P.  from  Clnpea,  with  a  good  summer  road- 
stead, between  two  pmjecting  headlands,  where  Curio 
landed  from  Sicily  before  his  defeat  and  death,  B.  c 
49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23.)  The  pUce  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  Alhowareahy  a  little  SW.  of  C.  Bon  (Pr. 
Mercnrii),  where  are  the  xonaios  of  the  great  stone- 
quarries  (ued  in  the  building  of  Utica  and  Carthage. 
These  quarries  run  up  from  the  sea,  and  fonn  great 
caves,  lighted  by  openings  in  the  roof,  sikI  supported 
by  pillarB.  They  are  doubtless  the  quarries  at  which 
Agathocles  landed  from  Sidlj  (Diod.  xx.  6);  and 
Sl^w  ooDsiden  them  to  answer  escactly  to  Virgil's 
description  of  the  landing  place  of  Aeneas.  {A  en, 
1 163;  Shaw,  pp.  158,  159;  Barth,  Wandtrunffeny 
#c.,  pp.  132,  133.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUILEIA  ('AjcvXnto,  Strab.  et  alii ;  'Akovv- 
Ktfioy  Ptol.:  £th.  'AjcvX^fof,  Steph.  B.,  but  *Aku- 
KfiatoSf  Herodian. ;  Aquilleiensis),  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Venetia,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Northern  Italy,  was  situated  near  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Alsa  and 
Natiso.  Stiabo  tells  us  that  it  was  60  stadia  from 
the  sea,  which  is  just  about  the  tmth,  while  Pliny 
erroneously  places  it  15  miles  inland.  Both  these 
authors,  as  well  as  Mela  and  Herodian,  agree  in 
describing  it  as  situated  on  the  river  Natiso;  and 
Pliny  says,  that  both  that  river  and  the  Turms 
{Naiito  cmn  Turro)  flowed  by  the  waUs  of  Aqui- 
leia.  At  the  present  day  the  river  Torre  (evidently 
the  Turms  <^  Pliny)  foils  into  the  Naiimme  (a  con- 
siderable mountain  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  Alps 
and  flows  by  Cividaley  the  andent  Forum  Julii), 
about  13  miles  N.  of  Aquileia,  and  their  eombined 
waters  discharge  themselves  into  the  Isonzo,  about 
4  miles  KE.  of  that  city.  But  from  the  low  and 
level  character  of  the  conntiy,  and  the  riolence  of 
these  mountain  streams,  there  is  mudi  probability 
that  they  have  changed  their  course,  and  really 
flowed,  in  ancient  times,  as  described  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny.  An  artificial  cut,  or  canal,  communicating 
from  Aqnilda  with  the  sea,  is  still  called  NatUa, 
(Strab.  V.  p.  214;  PUn.  iu.  18.  s.  22;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
Hert)dian,  viii.  2,  5;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  184.) 

All  authors  agree  in  ascribing  the  first  foundation 
of  Aquileia  to  the  Romans;  and  livy  expressly  tells 
us  that  the  territory  was  preriously  uninhabited, 
on  which  account  a  body  of  Transalpne  Gauls  who 
had  crossed  tlie  mountains  in  search  of  new  abodes, 
endeavoured  to  form  a  settlement  there;  but  the 
Romans  took  umbrage  at  this,  and  compelled  them 
to  recroes  the  Alps.  (Ldv.  xxxix.  22,  45,  54,  55.) 
It  was  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  an 
attempt,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  fortile  plains  of 
Italy  fcinn  the  irraptions  of  the  barbarians  on  its 
NE.  frontier,  that  the  Romans  determined  to  esta- 
blish a  colony  there.  In  b.  c.  181,  a  body  of  3000 
colonists  was  settled  there,  to  which,  12  yean  later 
(b.  a  169),  1500  more  ftmilies  were  added, 
(liv.  xl.  34,  xliii.  17;  Veil.  Pat  i.  15.)  The  new 
colony,  whidi  recdved  the  nanie  of  Aqnilda  from 
the  aoddental  omen  of  an  eagle  at  the  time  of  its 
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feimdatMii  (Jalua.  Or.  ILdtgest.  Coful.;  Euststh. 
md  Diem,  Ptr.  378),  quickly  rotse  to  great  wealth  and 
proapcritj,  and  became  an  important  commerdal  em- 
porium; for  which  it  was  mainly  indebted  to  its  im- 
vomable  poaitioii,  aa  it  were,  at  the  entrance  of  Italy, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  paae  of  Monnt  Oera,  which  most 
always  hare  been  the  eaoest  paaeafi^  firam  the  NE. 
into  the  Italian  plama.  The  accidental  disoorery 
of  valiiable  gold  mines  in  the  neighbooring  Alps, 
in  the  time  of  Polyfaias,  doobUess  oontribnted  to  its 
piospeiity  (PoL  qp.  Sitob.  ir.  p.  SOS);  bat  a  more 
pennanent  eonroe  of  wealth  was  the  trade  carried 
on  there  with  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  moontains, 
and  especially  with  the  Jllyrians  and  Pamonians  on 
the  Daaobe  and  its  tribataries.  These  brooght 
slaTes,  cattle  and  hides,  which  they  exchanged  for 
the  wine  and  oil  of  Itidy.  All  these  prodactions 
were  transported  by  land  carriage  as  fiir  as  Nan- 
portns,  and  thence  by  the  Save  into  the  Danube. 
(Sicab.iT.  p.  207,  t.  p.  S  14.)  After  the  provmces  of 
lUyiia  and  Pannonia  had  been  permanently  united 
U>  the  Bonum  Empire,  the  increased  interoooxBe 
between  the  cast  end  west  necessarily  added  to  the 
oonunercial  prosperity  of  Aqnileia.  Nor  was  it  less 
important  in  a  military  point  of  riew.  Caesar  made 
it  the  head  qnarters  of  Us  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaol, 
probably  with  a  riew  to  operatioDS  against  the 
Ulyxians  (Caes.  B,  G.  I  10),  and  we  afterwards 
find  it  repeatedly  meutioned  as  the  poet  to  which 
the  onperofs,  or  their  genersls,  repsired  for  the 
defence  of  the  NE.  frontier  of  Italy,  or  the  first 
place  whidi  was  occopied  by  the  armies  that  en- 
tered it  from  that  qoarter.  (Soet  Aiig.  20,  7^  7, 
Veip,  6;  Tac.  Hi$L ii.  46, 85,  iiL  6, 8.)  The  same 
drcomstsnoe  exposed  it  to  repeated  dangers.  Under 
the  reign  of  Angostns  it  was  attacked,  though 
witfaoot  soooess,  by  the  lapodes  (Appian.  lUjfr.  18); 
and  at  a  later  period,  baring  had  the  courage  to 
shut  its  gates  sgainst  the  tyrant  Maiimin,  it  wss 
exposed  to  the  first  brant  of  his  friry,  bot  was  able 
to  defy  all  his  efforts  daring  a  protracted  siege, 
which  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  assassinatian 
of  the  emp  ror  by  his  own  soldiers,  a.  d.  238. 
(Herodian.  riiL2-~6;  CapitoL  Maximn.  21—23.) 
At  tfaia  time  Aqoileia  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  and  floorishing  cities  of  Italy,  and  daring 
the  next  two  oflntaxies  it  continaed  to  enjoy  the 
same  prosperity.  It  not  only  retained  its  colonial 
rank,  but  became  the  acknowledged  capital  of  the 
psuviuce  of  Veneda;  and  was  the  only  city  of  Italy, 
bendss  Borne  itself,  that  had  the  privilege  of  a  mint. 
(Not.  Dign.  ii  p.  48.)  Ansonius,  about  the  middle 
of  ihb  fourth  oentoiy,  ranks  Aqoileia  as  the  ninth 
of  the  great  dties  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  inferior 
among  thoee  of  Italy  only  to  Milan  and  Capna. 
{Ordo  Nob.  Urb.  6.)  Thoogh  sitoated  in  a  plain, 
it  was  strooglj  fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  and 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  repatatioa  of  an  impreg- 
nable fivtreis.  (Amm.  lifarc.  xxL  12.)  During 
the  later  years  of  the  empire  it  was  the  scene  of 
several  decisive  events.  Thus,  in  a.  d.  840,  the 
younger  Coostantine  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Alsa,  almost  beneath  its  walls. 
(Victor.  £pU.  41.  §  21;  Eutrop.  x.  9;  Hieron. 
Chrm.  ad  turn.  2356.)  In  388  it  witnessed  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  usurper  Bfaximns  by  Theo- 
deshis  the  Great  (Zosim.  iv.  46;  Victor.  EpiL  48; 
Idat^  Chnm,  p.  11  ;  Auson.  L  c);  and  in  425, 
that  of  Joannes  by  the  genersls  of  Tbeodosius  II. 
(Proeqk  B,V.l2;  Philoetorg. xil  14.)  At  length 
in  A.  D.  452  it  was  besieged  by  Attila,  king  of  the 
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Hans,  with  a  foirmidable  host,  and  after  mafaitaining 
an  obstinate  defence  for  abo>ve  three  months,  was 
finally  taken  by  asiaalt,  plundered,  and  buznt  to 
the  ground.  (Cassiod.  Cknm.  p.  280;  Joraand. 
Get  42 ;  Prooop.^.  V.  1 4.  p^SSO;  Marcelfin.  Chrcn. 
pw290;  Hist.  Miscell.  xv.  pi549.)  So  complete 
was  its  destruction,  that  it  never  rose  again  from  its 
ashes;  and  later  writen  speak  of  it  as  having  left 
Bcarody  any  ruins  as  vestiges  of  its  existence. 
(Jomand.  L  e.;  LintpFsnd.  iii.  2.)  Bat  these  ax- 
preseions  most  not  be  construed  too  strictly;  it 
never  became  again  a  ]dace  of  any  importance,  bot 
was  at  least  partially  inhabited;  and  in  the  sixth 
century  was  still  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  who^  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  took  refuge  with  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Aquileia  in  the  neighbour- 
ing isbind  of  Gradns,  at  the  entmoe  of  the  lagunes. 
(Cassiodor.  Var,  xii.  26;  P.  Diao.  ii  10.)  The 
buhops  of  Aquileia,  who  assumed  the  Oriental  title 
of  Patriareh,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  decay 
of  the  dty,  to  maintain  their  pretensions  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  the  dty  itMlf  cer- 
tainly maintained  a  skkly  existence  threoghoot 
the  middle  ages.  Its  final  decay  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increasmg  unheahhiness  of  the 
situation.  At  the  present  day  AqmiMa  is  a  mere 
stnggliqg  village,  with  aboot  1400  inhabitautB, 
and  no  poblio  buildings  except  the  cathednL  No 
ruins  of  any  ancient  edifice  are  visible,  but  the 
site  aboonds  with  remains  of  antiquity,  coins,  en- 
graved stones,  and  other  minor  objeeta,  as  well 
as  shafts  and  capitals  of  colomns,  fra^nents  of 
friezes,  &c.,  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  which  suf- 
ficiently attest  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  dty. 
Of  the  numerous  inscriptions  discovered  there,  the 
most  interesting  are  those  which  relate  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Belenus,  a  local  ddty  whom  the  Bomans 
identified  with  ApoUo,  and  who  was  believed  to  have 
co-operated  in  the  defence  of  the  d  y  against  Maxi- 
min.  (OrelI./njer.l967,1968,&c.;  HerodiAn.viii.8; 
CapitoL  Maxkam,  22;  BertoU,  AntiekitA  diA^'- 
2e»a,  Venice,  1739,  p.  86—96.) 

Besides  its  commercial  and  military  importance, 
Aquileia  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  territory 
of  the  greatest  fertility;  it  was  especially  noted  for 
the  abundance  of  its  wine.  (Herodum.  viii.  2.)  Kor 
was  the  satuation,  in  andent  times,  considered  un- 
healthy, the  neighbouring  lagunes,  like  those  of 
Altinum  and  Bavenna,  bong  open  to  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tides,  wbich  are  distinctly  sensible  iu 
this  part  of  the  Adriatic.  (Vitruv.  14.  §11; 
Streb.  T.  p.  212;  Prooop.  B,  (?.  i  1.  p.  9.)  Strsbo 
speaks  of  the  river  Natiso  as  navigable  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Aquileia  (v.  p.  214);  but  this  could 
never  have  been  adapted  for  large  vessels,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  existed  frxnn  an  eariy  period  a 
port  or  emporium  on  the  little  island  of  Gradns,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
We  even  learn  that  this  island  was,  at  one  time, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  paved  causeway,  which 
must  certainly  have  been  a  Boman  work.  But  the 
name  of  Grsdus  does  not  occur  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  (P.  Diao.  ii.  10,  iii.  25,  v.  17), 
when  it  became,  fiir  a  time,  a  oondderable  dty,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  decay,  and  is  now  a  poor  place, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants;  it  is  still  called 
Grado,  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQOILONIA  ('AmviAwWo,  Ptol.)!    The  exist- 
ence of  two  dties  of  this  name,  both  situated  in 
Samniam,  appears  to  be  dearly  established;  though 
^  they  liave  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  iden* 


ITS  AQUIHUH. 

ImL     I.  A  cilj  of  tha  mrpni,  litiuted  ncu  tka 

fmOiim  of  Apalik,  ii  mmtioDed  b;  Plin;  attl  Pto- 
lemy, buUi  of  irhom  diitioctlj  Miiga  it  to  tba  Hir- 
pni,  and  not  to  Swnniiiiii  pruper;  whila  tlw  Tabula 
phoa  it  on  tha  Via  Appia,  37  U.  P.  from  Aecolaniun 
ud  6  frnn  tha  Poni  Anfidi  (A«M  Sla  Vmen)  to 
tbs  nad  to  Vcdhsb.  Th(M  dutancaa  coDCida  well 
with  tha  ntnMion  li  tba  madern  dtj  cC  ZdarJojita, 
tha  DMM  ol  wfatch  ck)Bl7  nHnblia  the  Owu 
ibnn  o!  Aqnilonia,  which,  u  «a  kkrn  ban  cunc, 
wai  "  Akudaiuua."  Tba  eoaibinatioa  of  tbeaa 
ana  Uttla  donbt 


Aquilaua  of  Flinj  and  Ptolso},  43  «al]  u  that  of 
thalabola.  (Plio.  iiL  11.  >.  IGj  PloL  iiL  I.  a.  71; 
Tab.  FsuLi  UdaMn.  t/ot  ad  Char.  p.  37*;  Roma- 
Bdli,  ToL  iu  p.  345.)  Bat  it  iHiiiia  impoaidbla  to 
recDDcilfl  this  poaitiaa  of  Aquilooia  with  the  d^- 
tails  givao  ij  Liyj  (x.  38 — 13)  ODDceniing  a  dtj 

pcrtant  pait  in  tba  campaign  of  tha  """"N  Carri- 
hm  and  Papriiu  in  b.  c.  393. 

S.  Tba  dtj  tLiu  mcatioDed  bj  Ufj  tpfma  to 
han  bam  litnatad  in  tha  oouDti;  of  lbs  Pcntri  n 
canlnl  Saomilaa,  Ut  vhich  the  vbole  opaalioiia  1/ 
tha  campaign  •eon  to  haTa  been  coufloed,  but 
miut  ba  coufwed  that  tha  gengraptaj  of  tbem 


djUEUom,  a  place  of  which  the  ale 
la  ualbrtnaatdj  aqoallj  Dncarlau]  [Comuhhh],  and 
i^ipamitJj  not  more  than  a  long  daj'i  Qardi  fnm 
Bonaimm,  aa  afler  the  defeat  of  tha  Samnito  bf 
Pa[iriuB  near  Aquilonia,  «E  an  lold  tliat  the  oobilitj 
and  ca<ili7  touk  itfngc  at  Boviauom,  and  the  n- 
Ttuuns  of  the  ciihurtA  wiuch  had  baau  aant  to  GtKoi- 
nium  nude  go^  f^^  retreat  to  the  eame  dtj. 
Fapiriiu,  after  nuldng  himself  mastar  of  A^uUoota, 
which  lia  burnt  lo  ttie  gnuDd,  procaeded  to  bniege 
Saepiaum,  (till  in  the  directioa  of  Boriaoum.  Hence 
it  seams  certrijii  that  buth  Aquilooia  and  Cominium 
moat  ba  placed  in  the  iieart  of  Samaium,  in  the 
coontiy  of  the  Pentri ;  but  the  exact  ejla  of  neither 
can  be  detennined  with  anj  certaintj :  and  it  is 
ptobabla  that  ther  wen  both  dulrojad  at  an  earlj 
peciod.  Rcnunelli,  who  juitlj  re^iuda  the  Aqui- 
laaii  of  Utj  as  diitinct  from  the  dtj  ef  Iha  Uir- 
pni,  ia  en  tha  other  hand  ortaiulr  mistakan  in 
Innsferriog  it  to  Agmme  in  the  north  U  s»mni.ipn 
(Homanelli,  Tol.  ii.  p.  193— SOO.) 

The  odDs  whidi  bau-  tba  Oscan  legend  akvdvk- 
mv  in  ratrograda  characters,  attributed  bj  earlier 


bdung  to  Aqnilonia  (Friedliliider,  OtHichen  Miit- 
■es,  p.  54),  and  maj  be  aeeixnad  to  ttia  dt;  of  that 
name  in  tha  cotmtrj  of  the  Uirjuiu.     [E.  U.  B.] 

AQUrmJH  CAioiitfa'.'  Elh.  Aiiuinas,  -Itit  1 
^gwno).  I.  Ona  of  the  moot  important  dtica  of  tha 
Vobdani,  waa  litnated  on  the  Via  Lalina  between 
Fabnteria  and  Caiinam,  about  4  miles  traa  tha  left 
bank  of  the  Liris.  Straba  erroDeonslj  deaciibas  it 
aa  Mtuat^  tm  the  rirer  Mclpis  (Jfe^^,  fruu  which 
it  ia  in  fut  distant  abirre  4  miles.  In  common  with 
the  other  Volsdan  dties  it  wu  ioduded  in  Latiom 
in  the  mom  aiteoded  oia  a(  IhM  term:  henca  it  is 
■neMJoned  bj  Ptolamj  aa  a  Latin  dtj,  and  is  in. 
dudad  bj  Plinj  in  the  Fint  Begion  of  Ital;,  accnnl- 
ing  to  tha  dividon  of  Augnstiu.  (Plol.  iii.  1 .  §  G3 ; 
"  "  ■  r.  p.  337;  Ilin.  Ant  p. 
303.)     Ita  name  is  not  mentiuDed  in  hintoif  during 


tba 


9;  Stnb. 
e  is  not  mentiuDed 
of  tbe  Rouiana  with  the  Volidani, 
(b*  Saninitcs;  and  is  fint  found  daring  the 


AQUUniU. 
Seomd  PmueWaronoccaeloo  of  tbe  march  of  Han- 
nibal upcu  Bdne  bj  the  Via  Jjfirw,     (Iat.  u^'i, 
9;^IIaL.iiL)     But  all  wiitsn  agiw  m  dwrib- 

laito  periijd  of  tbe  Roman  Bepublic  Cicero,  who 
had  a  riila  there,  and  in  account  of  its  ikuigbbour- 
hood  to  Arpinum,  repcatedlj  allodca  to  it,  terms  it 
"  fmqneiu  mnnidpiom,'  and  Siliua  Italicua  "  ingeai 
Aqninuu."  Stiabo  alio  calls  it  "■  laiga  dl^."  (Cic 
pro  Cbttat.  68,  FJiU.  ii,  41,  pro  PLme.  9,  odAU. 
T.  1,  ai /"oil  ii.  24,  &c  1  SL  ItaL  TiiL  405 ;  Strab. 
*.  p.  S37.)  We  Icam  baa  the  Uber  Colomanun 
that  it  recdved  a  Bonuin  culooj  nnder  tha  Second 
Tiimnniata,  and  both  Phnj  and  Tadtua  mention  it 
aa  a  place  of  colonial  rank  under  the  Empire.  Nu" 
merous  inacriptions  also  prove  that  it  coltfinnad  ft 
flooriehing  dt;  thraughout  that  period.  (Lib.  Coloa. 
p.aS9j  Tac.Hu(.Lgg,  ii.  e3;Plin.I.c)  It  wh 
the  birthplace  of  tha  poet  JuTenal,  as  lie  himself 
telle  us  (iiL  319):  ai  well  ai  itf  the  Empenr  Ps- 
canniui  Niger.  (AeL  Spaitian.  i>efc.  i.)  Hontca 
sprain  of  it  aa  noled  for  a  kind  d  pnrple  dje,  but  of 
inhriic  qnalitj-  to  tbe  finer  Kate.  (£p.  L  10,  S7.) 
Tbe  modam  dt;  of  ^7x010  is  a  verj  poor  place, 
with  httla  man  tbiia  1000  inhabitante,  but  sljll  r»- 
tarns  its  epacopal  see,  which  it  prcaened  throughout 
the  middle  agca.  It  iLiU  occupies  a  part  of  the  site 
<J  the  andeut  dtj,  m  a  broad  fertile  plam,  which 
extends  firom  the  £Jat  of  tba  Apemiints  to  the  riiar 
Liris  «  ona  aide  and  tha  Helpa  00  the  Mher.  It 
waa  cumpletelj  tiavsrsed  bj  the  Via  t-M>in»^  consi- 
deimble  portions  of  which  an  still  preetrrodr  aa  well 
as  a  [Kit  of  tha  aodent  walls,  built  of  laige  slonea 
without  cataaoL  An  old  church  called  the  Vftoo- 
vado  is  bi^lt  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tempie, 
and  couidcrable  remains  of  two  others  are  still  Ti- 
nible,  which  are  oomnHnlj  r^anled,  but  witboot  aaj 
real  anthorilj,  as  those  of  Cem  Udnnaand  Diana, 
alluded  to  bj  Jurenal  (iiL  330}.  Boidot  these  tbeis 
Exist  en  tha  ata  of  the  ancient  dij  the  rains  of  an 
iheUre,  a  tnnni]jial  arch,  and  nt- 
«,  mcallj  conslructed  of  brickwo^ 


Tliom 


ineciipdixis  which  have  hem  discoFei«d  h 
tico  tha  axisteoca  of  various  tdopln  and  collegee  tt 
prieata,  aa  wall  as  cccipaniea  of  artiMOs :  all  proring 
lbs  imponanca  of  Aquinum  under  tha  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Uoare's  CJru>>aif7'air,iaLLpp.S79— aB3; 
Romandli,  ToLiii.  pp.3a4— 388;  Ctyrj,Storia  di 
Aipmo,  ito.  Nap  1808,  where  all  tbe  iiacii[Xiiiia 
relating  to  Aqoinum  mil  be  found  collected,  toL  i. 
p.  360,  &c,  hut  including  many  spurious  onta.) 
Then  exist  cuius  of  Aquinum  with  the  head  of 
Uiaenaonoiiaaideandi  cock  on  the  other,  praciad; 
i^mllar  to  tboea  cf  tba  neighbouring  dtieeof  Cidea  arwl 
Soeiaa.    (UiUingec,  Nimiim.  dt  Cllalie,  p.  S30.) 


9.  Among  the  olwcnni  names  ennmeraled  hf 
Plinj  (iiL  I S.  a.  30)  in  the  Eighth  B>«ion  (Gallia 
Cispadana)  an  "  Saltns  Galbani  qui  cagnonunantar 
Aqornatn,"  bnt  thdr  podlam  and  the  erigin  of  the 
1..11-  __i [E.  H.  B.] 


I  wbolljt  nnknvwn, 


AQUITAKIA. 

AQUlTAinA,  AQUITAin  CA«*rayl«,  »Airwi- 
TttToI,  Stnb.).  Gaeaar  (B.  {7.  i.  1)  mkea  Aqni- 
taida  one  of  Uw  three  diTiaons  of  the  coimtry  which 
he  calU  GalHa.  The  Garumna  {Garotme)  divided 
the  A<iaitain  from  the  Celtae  or  the  Gallic  as  the 
Romans  called  them.  Aqmtania  extended  from  the 
Ganxmna  to  the  PyreDees:  its  western  hoondaiy 
was  the  ocean.  Its  boandaries  are  not  more  aocn- 
ratelj  defined  hj  Caesar,  who  did  not  visit  the  coon- 
try  until  B.  c  50.  (£.  0.  viii.  46.)  In  b.  a  56 
he  sent  P.  Craasris  into  Aqnitania  with  a  force  to 
{ifevent  the  Aqaitani  assisting  the  Galli  {B,  O.  iii. 
n,  20,  &C.);  and  he  informs  ns  incidentallj  that 
the  towns  cf  Tolosa  (Tovlouae)^  Carcaso  (Ceretu- 
a(me)y  and  Karbo  (JVorftofms)  were  included  within 
the  Soman  Gallia  Pravinda,  and  thns  enables  ns 
to  fix  the  eastern  boondary  of  Aqnitania  at  this  time 
inthin  certain  limits.  A  large  part  of  the  Aqai- 
tani submitted  to  Grassns.  Finally  all  the  cities  of 
Aqnitania  gave  Caesar  hostsges.  (B.  G»  viii.  46.) 
Aogiistns,  B.  c.  27,  made  a  new  division  of  Gallia 
into  foor  parts  (Strab.  p^  177);  but  tiiis  division 
did  not  alfect  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Aqaitani, 
iHio  were  still  divided  as  before  fnHn  the  Celtae  (who 
were  included  in  Naibonenris)  on  the  east  by  the 
heights  CO  the  Cevenna  (Ceveimef);  which  range 
is  stated  by  Strabo  not  quite  correctly  to  extend 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  near  Lyon.  But  Augustus 
extended  the  boundaries  of  Aquitania  north  of  the 
Garumna,  by  adding  to  Aquitania  foarteen  tribes 
ncnth  of  the  Garonne.  Under  the  Lower  Empire 
Aqnitania  was  farther  subdivided.     [Galua.] 

The  chief  tribes  included  within  the  Aquitania 
of  Augustus  were  these:  Tarbelli,  Cocosates,  Bi- 
gerrioNB,   Sibuzates,    Preciani,    Convense,  Ausd, 
Garites,  Garumni,  Datii,  Sotiates,  Osqnidates  Caro- 
pestres,  Sucasees,  Tamsates,  Vocates,  Vasates,  EIu- 
sates,  Atures,  Bituriges  Vivisci,   Meduli;  north  of 
the  Garumna,  the  Petrooorii,  Nitiobriges,  Cadurci, 
Buteni,  Gabali,  Vellavi,  Annami,  Lemovices,  San- 
tones,  Pictones,  Bituriges  Cnbi.     The  Aquitania  of 
Aogustus  comprehended  all  that  country  north  of 
the  Gta^mne  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
AUier,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Loire^  below  the 
influx  of  the  AlUerj  and  a  large  part  of  the  Celtae 
were  thus  included  in  the  division  of  Aquitania. 
Stiabo  indeed  obeenres,  that  this  new  arrangement 
extended  Aqnitania  in  one  part  even  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  for  it  took  in  the  Helvii.   The  name  Aqui- 
tania was  retained  in  the  middle  ages;  and  after  the 
dismembenneat  of  the  empire  of  Cbsrlemagne,  Aqui- 
taniafonned  one  of  tiie  three  grand  divisions  of  France, 
the  other  two  being  the  France  of  that  period  in  its 
proper  restricted  sense,  and  Bretagne;  and  a  king  of 
Aqnitaine,  whose  power  or  whose  pretensions  extended 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  crowned  at 
Poitieni.  (T\nenj^LeUr«M9urVHutoinde  France, 
Xa  xL)    But  the  gei^raphica]  extent  of  the  term 
Aqoltania  was  limited  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Basques  or  Vascones,  who  settled  between  the  Py- 
renees and  Uie  Garonne,  and  gave  their  name  Ga»- 
CQgne  to  a  part  of  the  SW.  of  Fnmce.    The  name 
Aquitania  became  corrupted  into  (rwame,  a  di- 
vision of  France  up  to  1789,  and  the  but  trace  of 
the  andent  name  oif  Aquitania. 

The  Aquitani  had  nather  the  same  language, 
nor  the  same  physical  characterB  as  the  Celtae. 
(Gses.  A  (?.].  1;  Strab.  pp.  177, 189;  Amm.  Marc 
XV.  11,  wiu>  hen  merely  copies  Caesar.)  In  both 
tcess  respects,  Strabo  says,  that  they  resembled  the 
Ueri,  more  than  the  Celtae.     When   P.  Crassus 
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invaded  this  country,  the  Aquitani  sent  ibr  and  got 
a^istance  from  their  nearest  neighbours  in  Spain, 
which,  in  some  d^ree,  confirms  the  opinion  of  their 
being  of  Iberian  stock.  When  they  opposed  Crassus, 
they  had  for  their  king,  or  commander-in-chief, 
Adcantuaunus,  who  had  about  him  a  body  of  600 
devoted  men,  called  Soldurii,  who  were  boand  to 
one  another  not  to  survive  if  any  ill  luck  befel  their 
friends.  The  Aqaitani  were  skilled  in  countermin* 
ing,  for  which  operation  they  were  qualified  by 
working  the  minmls  of  their  country.  The  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  Aqidtani  was  e&cted  h.  a  28, 
by  the  proconsul  If.  Valerius  Messalla,  tmo  had  a 
triumph  for  his  success.  (Sneton.  Attg,  21 ;  Ap- 
pian.  B.  C,  iv.  38;  Tibullus,  ii.  1.  33.)  As  the 
Aquitani  had  a  marked  nationality,  it  was  Roman 
poUcy  to  oonfbnnd  them  with  the  Celtae,  which 
was  efiected  by  the  new  division  of  Augustus.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  Aquitani  ia 
derived  from  Uie  numerous  mineral  springs  (aquae) 
which  exist  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees; 
which  supposition  implies  that  Aq  is  a  native  name 
for  **  water.**  Pliny  (iv.  19),  when  he  enumerates 
the  tribes  of  Aquitanica,  speaks  of  a  people  called 
Aquitani,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  another  passage  (iv.  17),  he  says,  that 
Aquitanica  was  first  called  Armorica;  which  as- 
sertion may  perhaps  be  reckoned  unong  the  blun- 
dere  of  this  writer.     [Armorica.] 

The  Aquitania  of  Caesar  comprised  the  fiat, 
dreary  r^on  south  of  the  (7arofme,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  called  Ln  Laadu,  and  the  nu- 
merous valleys  on  the  north  £Ke  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  are  drained  by  the  Adour,  and  by  some  of 
tlie  branches  of  the  Garoime,  The  best  part  of  it 
contained  the  modem  departments  of  Bastes  and 
HauUs  PyrSnies,  [G.  L.] 

AR.     [Arbopous.] 

ARA  LUGDUNENSI&     [Lugdtoum.] 

ARA  UBIO'RUM,  an  altar  and  sacred  place  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine.  The  priest  of  the  place  was  a  German. 
(Tacit  Arm,  i.  57.)  This  altar  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  14,  Germanieus 
was  at  the  Ara  Ubiorom,  then  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  first  and  twentieth  legions,  and  of  some 
Veterani.  (Tacit.  Ann,i.  39.)  In  the  time  ot 
Vespasian  (Tacit  Hist.  iv.  19,  25),  Bonna  (Bom), 
on  the  Rhine,  is  spoken  of  as  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  first  legion.  As  the  winter-quarters  seem  to 
have  been  permanent  stations,  it  is  possible  that  the 
AraUbiorum  and  Banna  may  be  the  same  place.  The 
Ara  Ubiomm  is  placed,  by  Tadtns,  sixty  miles  (sexa- 
gesimum  apud  lapidem,  Aim,  L  45),  firom  Vetera, 
the  quarters  of  the  fifth  and  twoity-first  legions ;  and 
Vetera  is  fixed  by  D'Anville  at  XeuUenj  near  the 
Rhine,  in  the  former  duchy  of  Cleves.  This  dis- 
tance measured  along  the  road  by  the  Rhine  brings 
us  about  Bonn.  The  distance  from  Vetera  to  Co- 
logne,  which  some  writers  wonld  make  the  site  of 
the  Ara  Ubiorum,  is  only  about  42  Gallic  leagues, 
the  measure  which  D*Anville  assnmes  that  we  must 
adopt  If  we  go  a  few  miles  north  of  Bonn,  to  a 
small  eminence  named  Godesberg,  which  may  mean 
God*s  Hill,  or  Mons  Sacer,  we  fii^  that  the  Stance 
from  Vetera  is  57  Gallic  leagues,  and  this  will  suit 
very  well  the  60  of  Tacitus,  who  may  have  used 
round  numbers.  If  we  compare  the  passages  of 
Tacitus  (^fifi.  L  37}  39),  it  appears  that  he  means 
the  same  place  by  the  "  Civitas  Ubiorom,"  and  the 
"  Ara  Ubiorum."     By  combining  these  possagca 
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with  one  in  the  Hutories  (Agrippineoflee,  iv.  28), 
aome  hftve  oondaded  that  the  An  Ubiomm  ie 
Cologne.  But  Cologne  wu  not  a  Roman  fbondatioo, 
at  least  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippinenais, 
nntil  the  time  of  Candins,  A.  .  51 ;  wnd  the  iden- 
titj,  or  proadmity,  of  the  Civitaa  Ubiomm,  and  of 
the  An  Ubiorom,  in  the  time  of  Tiberina,  aeema  to 
be  eatabliahed  bj  the  exprenniona  in  the  Annals  (L 
37, 39) ;  and  the  An  Ubiorom  is  near  Bonn.  [6.L.1 

ARA'BIA  (j^  'Apagia:  Etk  'Afo^;  ^AodSios, 
Her.;''A/M^os,  Aesch.  Pen,  818,  fern.  ^ApiSuracL, 
TieU.;Anba;  pl.*A^M^f,  'Apdet9i/ApagQi,Aiihe&, 
AriUu,  Arabii:  A^j.  'AfMtot,  *Apa€ut6st  Arabus, 
Ambios,  Anbicus:  the  A  is  short,  but  forms  with 
the  A  lang  and  the  r  doubled  are  also  found:  native 
names,  BdAtM-Arakf  L  e.  Lamdqftke  Arak$f  Jeti- 
rdt-^Arakf  L  e.  Pemimula  o/tkmArabt  ;  Persian 
and  Turkisb,  Arofttttin  .*  Arabia),  the  westernmost 
of  the  three  great  pemnsulas  of  Soatheni  Asia,  is  one 
of  the  mostimperfectlj  known  regioDs  of  the  ciTilised 
world;  but  jet  among  the  most  interesting,  as  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  great  Semitic  race,  who 
h«ve  preaerved  in  it  their  national  chancteristics 
and  independence  from  the  dajs  of  the  patriarchs  to 
the  present  hoar  ;  and  as  the  source  and  centre  of 
the  most  tremendous  rerolntiaa  that  ever  altered  the 
oonditioa  of  the  nations. 

I.  Nomte.  —  The  name  hj  which  the  coontry 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  bj  whidi 
we  still  denote  it,  is  that  in  use  among  the  natives. 
But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Hebrews, 
from  which  we  derive  our  first  infimnation,  did  not 
ose  the  name  Arabia  till  alter  the  time  of  Solomon: 
the  reason  maj  have  been  that  it  was  only  then  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  caantrj  properly 
90  called,  namely  tlie  peninsula  itself,  S.  of  a  line 
drawn  between  the  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gal£  The  notion  that  the  whole  conn- 
try  was  assigned  to  Tshmael  and  peopled  by  his  de- 
acendants  is  a  mere  miaunderstanding  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  (See  below,  §  IV.)  It  was 
only  in  tho  N.  part  of  Arabia  that  the  Ishmaelites 
settled;  and  it  is  to  that  portion  of  the  country, 
almost  exclusively,  that  we  must  apply  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  is  spoken  of 
as  EreU-Kedem  or  Kedemah,  i.  e.  Leaui  of  the 
East,  and  its  people  as  the  Bem-Kedemj  i.  e.  Sons 
of  the  Eaeif  tiie  region,  namely,  immediately  East 
of  Palestine  (^Oen.  xzv.  6;  Judgetj  vi.  3 ;  Jci,  l  3; 
1  Kings  iv.  30;  Itaiahf  xi  14:  compw  ^  aparoXii, 
Matt,  ii.  1).  When  the  term  Kedem  seems  to  refier 
to  parts  of  the  peninsula  more  to  the  S.,  the  natural 
explanation  is  that  its  use  was  extended  indefinitely 
to  regions  a^oining  those  to  which  it  was  at  first 
applied. 

The  word  Arab,  which  first  occurs  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  is  also  applied  to  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  country.  Like  such  names  as  Moab,  Edom, 
and  others,  it  is  used  both  as  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try and  as  the  collectiTe  name  of  the  people,  who 
were  called  individuaUy  Arabij  and  in  later  Hebrew 
Aridj  pLArbim  and  Arbiim.  Those  denoted  by  it 
are  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  N.  deserts  and  the 
oommerdal  people  along  the  N.  part  of  the  £.  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chron.  ix.  14,  xvii.  11,  xxi.  16, 
xxii.  1,  xxvL7;  laaiah,  xiii.20,  xxi.  13;  Jer.  iii  2, 
XXV.  24;  Seek,  xxvii.  21 ;  Neh,  ii.  19,  iv.  7).  At 
what  time  the  name  was  extended  to  the  whole 
peninsula  is  uncertain. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  A  rab^  various  opinions 
have  been  broached.     The  common  native  tnuiition 
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deduces  it  fnaa  Tamb,  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  race.  The  late  Professor  Rosen  derived 
it  firam  the  verbal  root  yaraba  (Heb.  ona6.),  to  set 
or  go  down  (at  the  sim),  with  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Arabia  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
earliest  abodes  of  the  Semitic  race.  Others  seek  its 
origia  in  oroftoA,  a  deeert,  the  name  actually  em- 
ployed, in  sevend  passages  of  the  (Hd  Testament, 
to  denote  the  region  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea, 
as  Car  S.  as  the  Aelanitic  or  E.  head  of  the  Red  Sea; 
in  fiMt  the  original  Arabia,  an  important  part  of 
which  district,  namely  the  valley  extoiding  fnun  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  bears  to  this  day  the 
name  of  Wadg-el-Arabah, 

The  Greeks  received  the  name  from  the  Eastern 
nations ;  and  invented,  according  to  their  practice 
of  personifying  in  such  cases,  an  ArabtOf  wife  off 
A^gTptns.    (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

IL  Siiuatioa,  Botmdaries,  Extenij  and  DM- 
MOfw.  —  The  peninsula  of  Arabia,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  lies  between  12^  and  30^  N.  lat., 
and  between  32^  and  59°  £.  long.  It  is  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  tropics;  being  divided 
into  two  almost  equal  parts  bj  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
which  passes  through  the  dty  of  ifusoo^  about 
1°  N.  of  the  E.  promontory,  and  on  the  W.  nearly 
half  way  between  Mecca  and  Medma,  It  projecta 
into  the  sea  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of  Asia,  in 
a  sort  of  hatchet  shape,  being  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Arabicus  Sinus  (Red  Sea),  as  fitf  as  its 
southernmost  point,  where  the  narrow  strait  of 
Bab-et-Jfaadeb  scarcely  cuts  it  off  from  Africa;  on 
the  S.  and  SE.  by  the  Sinus  FKngaa  (Gvff  of 
Oman),  and  Eiythraeum  Mare  (Indian  Ocean); 
and  on  the  NE.  by  the  Pendens  Sinus  (Persian 
Gidf),  On  the  N.  it  u  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia  by  the  Isthmus,  extending  for  aboat 
800  miles  across  frran  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aelaniti- 
cus  (G.  of  Ahabah).  A  line  drawn  across  this 
Isthmus,  and  coinciding  almost  exactly  with  the 
parallel  of  30°  N.  lat.,  would  represent  very  nearly 
the  northern  boundary,  as  at  pire:i3ent  defined,  and  as 
often  understood  in  andent  times;  but,  if  used  to 
represent  the  view  of  the  andent  writera  in  general, 
it  would  be  a  limit  altogether  arbitrary,  and  often 
entirely  false.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  oountiy, 
the  wandering  tribes  of  N.  Arabia,  the  diildren  of 
the  Desert,  always  did,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  roam 
over  that  triangular  extension  of  their  deserts  which 
runs  up  northwards  between  Syria  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, as  a  r^on  which  no  other  people  has  ever 
disputed  with  them,  though  it  has  often  been  as- 
signed to  Syria  by  geographers,  bo&  andent  and 
modem,  induding  the  Arabti  themselves.  Generally, 
the  ancient  geographers  followed  nature  and  &ct  in 
assigning  the  greater  part  of  this  desert  to  Anbaa; 
the  N.  lunitB  of  which  were  roughly  determined  by 
the  presence  of  Palmyra,  which,  with  the  surround- 
ing country,  from  Antilibanus  to  the  Euphrates,  as 
fiu*  S.  on  the  river  as  Thapsacus  at  least,  was  always 
reckoned  a  part  of  Syria.  The  peiunsula  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  was  also  reckoned  a 
part  of  Arabia.  Hence  the  boundary  of  Arabia,  on  the 
land  side,may  be  drawn  pretty  much  as  follows:  finum 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis  (G.  of  Suez),  an 
imaginary  and  somewhat  indeterminate  line,  run- 
ning NE.  across  the  desert  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  "  river  of  Egypt"  (the  brtwk  EU 
Arisk),  divided  Arabia  fran  Egypt :  thence,  tumiitg 
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Mfltward,  the  boimdAry  towards  PakBtane  vaiied 
frith  the  TWTiiig  fbrtanes  of  the  Jews  and  Idnmeaxu 
[Idumaka]  :  then,  paesing  round  the  S£.  port  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  keeping  £.  of  the  vallej  of  the 
Jordan,  so  aa  to  leave  to  Palestine  the  district  dt 
Perea;  then  mnning  along  the  E.  foot  of  AntiU- 
banoa,  or  letixiiig  fiirther  to  the  E.,  according  to  the 
Tazying  extent  assigned  to  Cosuc  Syria;  aiMl  turn- 
ing eastward  at  about  34^  N.  lat.,  so  as  to  pass  S.  of 
the  tenritoxy  of  Palmyra;  it  reached  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  stunewhere  S.  of  Thapsacus;  and 
Ibllowed  Uie  course  of  that  riTer  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  except  where  portions  of  land  <m  the  right 
bank,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  people  of 
Babylonia,  were  reckoned  as  bel<»iging  to  that 
ooimtry.  (Comp.  Strab.  xvL  p.  765;  Plm.  vi.  S8. 
S.32;  PtoLr,  17.) 

But  even  a  wider  extent  is  often  given  to  Arabia 
both  on  the  NE.  and  on  the  W.  On  the  fanner 
aide,  Xenophon  gives  the  name  of  Arabia  to  the 
saodj  tract  on  the  E.  bank  ol  the  Euphrates,  in 
Mesopotamia  S.  of  the  Chaboras,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
Araxes  (JTAoioiir) ;  and  certainly,  according  to  his 
minute  and  lively  description,  this  region  was  tho- 
roughlj  Arabian  in  its  physical  characteristics,  ani- 
mals, and  products  {Anab,  i.  5.  §  1).  The  S.  part 
of  Mesopotamia  is  at  present  odled  Irak-Arabl. 
Plinj  also  applies  the  name  of  Arabia  to  the  part  of 
Mesopotamia  adjcaning  the  Euphrates,  so  fiir  N.  as  to 
include  £de«a  and  the  countiy  opposite  to  Comma- 
f!!am\  almost,  therefore,  or  quite  to  the  oon&ies  of 
Armenia;  and  he  makes  Singara  the  capital  of  a 
tribe  of  Arabs,  called  Praetavi  (v.  24.  -.20,  21); 
and  when  he  comes  expressly  to  describe  Arabia,  he 
repeats  his  statement  mcnne  distinctly,  and  says  that 
Arabia  descends  from  M.  Amanus  over  against 
Ciluaa  and  Commagene  (vL  28.  s.  32 ;  c(»np.  Pint. 
Pimp.  39;  Died.  xix.  94;  Tac  Am^  xii.  12>  On 
the  west,  Herodotus  (ii.  12)  regards  Syria  as  form- 
ing the  seaboard  of  Arabia.  Damascus  and  its 
territofj  belonged  to  Arabia  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
(,Gid.  i  17);  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  E.  of  the 
Jordan  was  frequently  included  under  the  name. 
Naj,  even  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  part 
of  Egypt  between  the  maxgin  of  the  Nile  Valley 
and  the  coast  was  called  Aiabiae  Nomos,  and  was 
considered  by  Herodotus  as  part  of  Arabia.  The 
propriety  of  the  designation  will  be  seen  under  the 
next  head. 

The  sur&oe  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  be  about 
lour  times  that  of  France:  its  greatest  length  from 
N.to  S.  about  1 ,500  miles ;  its  average  breadth  about 
800  nodles,  and  iU  area  about  1,200,000  sq.  miles. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  geneivl  divided 
Arabia  into  two  parts,  Arabia  Dbserta  {yi  ifrntias 
*Apa€ia)^  namely,  the  northern  desert  between  Syria 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  Arabia  Fbux  (i^  titSolfuty 
'ApaSia),  comprising  the  whole  of  the  actual  penin- 
sula (Diod.  SiciL  48.  fdl.;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767; 
Mela,iii.8 ;  Plin.vL28.  s.32).  Respecting  the  origin 
id  the  appellation  Fdisc,  see  below  (§  IU).  The  third 
diviaioQ,  Arabia  Petbara  (^  Urrpala  ^ApoSfa)  is 
first  distinctly  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  §  1). 
It  indnded  the  pemnsuU  of  Sinai,  between  the  two 
gnifs  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  mountain  range  of 
Idmnea  (Mt.  Seir),  which  runs  firom  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Aehuntic  Qxxi£(GtUfo/Akdbak);  and  de- 
rived  its  name,  primarily,  from  the  dty  of  Pbtra 
h^Aft^ifailit'  n^pf,  Dia6cor.(2eil/a<.ifc<^i.91; 
4  KttriL  ripf  nirptuf*Apa€la,  Agathem.  Geogr.  ii.  6), 
aoC,  as  a  often  supposed,  from  its  physical  chanicU^r, 
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as  if  the  Sionjf  or  Hoekjf  Arabia^  however  well  the 
name,  in  this  sense,  would  apply  to  t^  portion  of  it. 

This  division  Is  altogether  unknown  to  the  Ara- 
bisos  themselves,  who  confine  the  name  of  Arab- 
Umd  to  the  peninsula  itself,  and  assign  the  greater 
part  of  Petraea  to  Egypt,  and  the  rest  to  Syria,  kdA 
call  the  desert  N.  of  the  peninsula  the  Syrian 
Desert,  notwithstanding  that  they  themselves  are 
the  masters  of  it. 

IIL  Physical  and  Descriptive  (hograpkif*  — 
Though  assigned  to  Asia,  in  the  division  of  the  world 
which  has  always  prevailed,  Arabia  has  been  often 
said  to  belong  more  properly  to  Africa,  both  in  its 
phyucal  chancteristics  and  in  its  position.  The 
remark  rests  on  a  somewhat  hasty  analogy  ;  what 
there  is  in  it  of  soundness  merely  amounts  to  an 
illustration  of  the  entire  want  of  scientific  classifica- 
tion in  our  division  of  the  world.  EthnographieaUffj 
Arabia  belongs  decidedly  to  Western  Aria,  but  so  do 
the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  both  in  S. 
Europe  and  N.  Africa :  they  all  belong,  in  fiust,  to  a 
great  zone,  extending  NW.  and  SE.  from  Ind^  to 
the  AtUntic  N.  of  M  AtUs.  Phfincatty,  Arabia 
belongs  neither  to  Africa  nor  to  Asia,  but  to  another 
great  sone,  which  extends  from  the  AUantic  S.  of 
Uie  Atlas  through  Central  Africa  and  Central  Asia; 
consbting  of  a  high  table-land,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  supported  on  its  N.  and  S.  margins  by  lofty 
mountains;  and  broken  by  deep  transverse  vallies, 
of  which  the  basins  of  the  Nile,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Thus 
Arabia  stands  in  the  closest  physical  connection,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  great  African  Desert  {So- 
hara)j  in  which  Egypt  Proper  is  a  mere  chasm,  and 
an  the  other  hand,  with  the  great  Desert  of  Iran , 
the  continuity  being  broken,  on  the  former  side,  by 
the  valley  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  Utter,  by  that 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
which  determine  the  limits  of  the  country  without 
eepcmUing  it  physically  from  the  great  central  desert 
plateau  which  intersects  our  tripartite  continent. 

Genercd  Outline,  —  The  outline  of  the  country  is 
defined  by  the  strongly  marked  promontories  of  Po- 
seidonium  (.Ros  Mohammed)  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  Red  Sea;  Palindromus  (C  Bah-el-Mandeb)  on 
the  SW.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  Syagrus 
or  Corodaroum  (^Rat-d-Had)  on  the  extreme  E.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Paragon  Sinus  (^Guif  of  Omany^ 
and  Macela  (/2as  Afufemfom),  NW.  of  the  former, 
the  long  tongue  of  land  which  extends  northwards 
from  Oman,  dividing  the  Gtdf  of  Oman  from  the 
Persian  Gvlf.  These  headlands  mark  out  the  coast 
into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which,  along  the  Red  Sea, 
forms  a  slightly  concave  waving  line  (neglecting  of 
course  minor  irregularities)  facing  somewhat  W.  of 
SW.;  the  second,  along  the  Erythraeum Mars (^Guif 
of  Bab-el  Mandebf  and  ArcJnan  Sea)  foims  an  ir- 
regular convex  line  fodng  the  SE.  generally  (this 
side  might  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  Jtas  FarkUtf 
at  the  mouth  of  the  (htlf  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  W.  of 
which  the  aspect  is  somewhat  S.  of  SE.) :  the  third, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  forms  a  waving  concave 
line  focing  the  NE.;  and  the  fourth,  along  the  Per- 
sian  Gulf  sweeps  round  in  a  deep  curve  convex  to 
the  N.,  as  far  as  EUKatif  broken  however  by  the 
great  tongue  of  land  which  ends  in  Has  Anfir;  and 
from  El-Kattf  it  passes  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  in 
a  line  nearly  straight,  fodng  the  NE.  The  kst 
two  portions  might  be  included  in  one,  as  the  NE. 
side  of  the  peninsula.  The  SW.  and  SE.  sides  are 
veiy  nearly  of  equal  length,  namely,  in  round  num- 
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ben,  thcfft  1000  geognphicml  mllfls  in  A  stnight 
line,  and  the  whole  ^E.  side  is  little  kn,  pethape 
no  less  if  tiie  great  cmre  of  the  Penian  Gulf  be 
allowed  for.  "nie  fonn  of  the  pminimla  has  been 
likened  above  to  a  hatchet ;  the  andents  compared 
it  also  to  the  skin  of  a  leopard,  the  tpott  denoting 
the  oatet  in  the  desert:  bc^  some  tJie  this  figure 
to  refer  to  the  Sjiian  Desert,  or  Arabia  Deeerta. 

SirueUare  of  SmfacA. — The  peninsula  consists 
of  an  elevated  table-land,  which,  as  fiv  as  any  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  in  our  very  scan^  knowledge  of 
the  interior,  seems  to  rise  to  about  8000  feet  above 
tiie  sea.  (>b  the  N.  it  slopes  down  grsduallj  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the  oth«r  sides  it  de- 
scends mcnne  or  lees  abruptly,  in  a  series  of  mountain 
terraces,  to  a  flat  belt  of  sandy  ground,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  coast  fiom  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris 
totheAeUmiticGulf(Gii{/'o/^iaftaA);  but  with 
very  different  breadths.  "Die  interior  table-land 
is  called  El-Jabal,  ike  HiOa,  or  El-N^  the 
ffiffhkmdi;  and  the  flat  margin  El-Gaur  or  El- 
TehAmOj  tAe  LowUmdt.  The  latter  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  laieed  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea;  and  the  process  is  going  on,  espedally  on  the 
W.  coast,  where  both  the  land  and  Uie  coral  reefe 
are  rising  and  advancing  towards  each  other. 

Along  the  N.  part  of  the  Bed  Sea  coast  {El  He- 
fat),  the  hills  come  very  near  the  sea:  further  Sb, 
oo  the  coast  ofEl-Temei^  the  TehdiHa  widens,  being 
two  days*  journey  across  near2x»Aeia  and£rodeidi(i,and 
a  day's  journey  at  ilf oMo,  where  the  retreat  of  the  sea 
is  marked  by  the  town  of  Muza  (IToMfa),  which  is 
mentioned  as  a  seaport  in  the  Periphi  ascribed  to 
Arrisn  (c.  5),  but  is  now  seTeral  miles  inland.  Along 
the  SE.  coast,  so  fer  as  it  is  known,  the  belt  of  low- 
land is  narrow;  as  also  on  the  coast  of  Oman,  ercept 
about  the  middle,  where  it  is  a  day's  journey  wide: 
in  other  parts  the  hlUs  almost  join  the  sea. 

Of  the  highland  very  little  u  known.  It  appears 
to  possess  no  considerable  rivers,  and  but  few,  com- 
paratively to  its  size,  of  those  sheltered  spots  where 
a  spring  or  streamlet,  perennial  or  intermittent,  flows 
through  a  depression  in  the  suz&oe,  protected  by 
hills  from  the  sands  aroond,  in  which  the  palm  tree 
and  other  pUnts  can  flourish.  The  vrell-known 
Gfieek  name  of  such  islands  in  the  sea  of  sand,  ocuit 
or  aaiatu,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Arabia 
name  Wady,  which  is  also  used,  wherever  the  Ara- 
bians have  settled,  to  denote  a  valley  through  which 
a  stream  flows.  So  few  are  these  spots  in  the  high- 
land that  water  must  generally  be  obtained  by  ^- 
ging  deep  wells.  The  highland  has  its  regular  rainy 
season,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  and  of  Sep- 
tember. The  rains  fell  much  less  frequently  in  the 
lowlands,  sometimes  not  for  years  together.  At 
other  times  there  are  slight  showers  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  dew  is  copious  even  in  the  driest  dis- 
tricts. As,  howevOT,  the  periodic  rains  of  the  high 
land  £dl  also  in  the  mountains  on  its  margin,  these 
mountains  abound  in  springs,  which  form  rivers  that 
flow  down  into  the  thinty  soil  of  the  Tehdma.  Such 
rivers  are  for  the  most  part  oet  in  the  sand  ;  but 
others,  felling  into  natural  depressions  in  the  sur- 
face, form  verdant  toadjfM,  especially  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  W.  coast  {El-  Yemen),  where  some  consider- 
able streams  reach  the  sea. 

The  fertility  of  these  wadjft,  enhanced  by  the 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  sands,  ti^geUier  with 
the  beauty  of  the  overhanging  terraces,  enriched 
with  aromatic  plants,  gave  rise  to  the  appeUation  of 
**  Happy,**  which  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  applied 
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first,  it  would  seem,  to  Yemen,  and  then  extended  fo 
the  whole  peninsula.  (Plin.  xii.  13.  s.  80,  foil.: 
Strab.,  Hen)d.,  Agathem.,  &c.  &c.;  and  especially 
the  verses  of  Dion.  Perie^.  925,  foil.).  Eren  for 
the  former  district,  the  title  of  Araby  the  Blett  is 
somewhat  of  a  poetic  fiction ;  and  its  use  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  much  Oriental  ezaggera^ 
tion  in  the  accounts  given  by  the  Arabs  of  their 
country,  and  no  little  freedom  of  iaey  in  those  who 
accepted  them;  while,  in  its  usual  application  to  the 
peninsula  in  general,  the  best  parallel  to  Arabia 
Felix  may  be  found,  —  passing  firom  one  extreme  te 
another, "  from  beds  of  ragingfire  to  starve  in  ice,**  and 
from  the  poetic  to  the  prosaic,  —  in  that  cliirmx  of  all 
m/eficttoM  nomenclature,  Boothia  FtUx.  Indeed 
Oriental  scholars  tell  us  that,  in  the  ancient  ex- 
ample as  in  the  modem,  the  misnomer  was  the  result 
of  accident  or  euphemism;  for  ^t  FeUx  is  only  a 
nustranaktion  of  EU  Yemen,  which  signifies  the  riff  hi 
Aoad^  and  was  applied,  at  first,  by  the  N.  Arabs  to  the 
peninsula,  in  contradistinction  to  Syria,  Eeh-Sham, 
the  left  hand,  the  face  being  always  supposed  by 
the  Oriental  geograj^ers  to  bio  directed  towards  the 
EasL  {Aammnn.BibL  Orienl.  iii.  2.  p.  553.)  Hence 
El  Yemen  is  the  Southern  Land,  the  very  name 
applied  to  it  as  the  country  of  the  queen  of  Sheba. 
(Matt.  xii.  42.;  Saba.)  But  the  Greeks,  interpret- 
ing *'  the  country  of  the  right  hand,"  with  reference 
to  their  ideas  cif  omens,  called  it  the  **  country  of 
good  omen  **  (eMa£fM»y),  or  the  "  blessed,**  and  then 
the  appellation  was  exphuned  of  its  supposed  fer- 
tility and  wealth :  the  process  of  confitsian  being 
completed  by  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
hapjnf. 

On  ^e  NE.  coast,  along  the  Gidf  of  Oman,  the 
lowlands  are  better  watered  and  vxufyi  are  m<Me  fre- 
quent than  in  any  other  part  except  EUYemen^ 
Two  considerable  rivers  reach  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  shore  of  the  Penian  Gtdfia  almost  entirely 
desert.  Of  navigable  rivers,  Arabia  is  entirely  des- 
titute. 

Mouniamt,  —  The  mountun  range  which  runs 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  pandlel  to  the  Bed  Sea,  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Lebanon  range ; 
and  the  chains  along  the  other  sides  of  the  penin- 
sula resemble  it  in  character.  Their  structure  ia 
of  granite  and  limestone.  Their  general  height  ia 
finm  3000  to  5000  feet;  the  Utter  being  the  pre- 
vailing elevation  of  the  range  along  the  SE.  coast: 
while  some  summits  reach  6000  feet,  which  is  the 
height  of  the  three  mountains  that  overlook  the  chief 
angular  points  of  the  peninsula  ;  namely,  on  the 
NW.  Jebel  TOotU,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gidf  of 
Ahabah;  Jebel  Yafal,  on  the  SW.  angle  (6600 
feet)  ;  and,  on  the  £.,  Jebel  Ahdar  in  the  centre  of 
Oman. 

CHmate.  —  The  atmosphere  of  Arabia  b  probably 
the  driest  in  the  world.  In  the  7'eA^bna,  the  avenge 
temperature  is  very  high,  and  the  heat  in  summer  ia 
intense.  In  the  lowland  of  Yemen  Niebuhr  observed 
the  thermometer  to  rise  as  high  as  98°  in  August 
and  86°  in  January  ;  and  on  the  E.  coast,  at  Mu&* 
kat  in  Oman,  it  ranges  in  summer  from  92°  to  108°. 
On  the  mountain  sk^  the  climate  varies  firom  that 
of  the  tropica  to  that  of  the  S.  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone,  according  to  the  elevation  and  exposure;  while 
in  the  highland  the  winter  is  comparatively  odd, 
and  water  is  said  to  freeze  sometimes. 

Every  reader  of  poetry  and  travels  is  famiBar  with 
the  pestilential  wind  of  the  Desert,  the  nmoom  (or, 
more  properly,  earn,  eamum,  or  somteZ),  which  de* 
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H\m  Its  oppKBiTe  chancter  finm  the  aodaoft  heat 
and  drynen  it  aoqniras  in  paaeiiig  orer  a  vast  range 
of  land  aoofched  bj  the  sun.  It  is  only  the  N.  part 
of  the  pwiinwila  and  the  parts  adjoining  the  Syrian 
Desert  that  are  much  exposed  to  the  visitatioo,  the  S. 
poctioa  being  preserred  from  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  by  the  prevailing  winds.  For  eight  months  out 
of  the  twehrei  the  SW.  monsoon  prevails ;  and  though 
sol^,  it  is  not  pesUferoos.  TraTsllen  give  vivid 
descriptians  of  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  in  S. 
Arabia  fitxn  a  dryness  which  parches  the  skin  and 
midcea  paper  cnck,  to  a  dampness  which  ooven 
efeiy  oi^ect  with  a  chimmy  moistnvs,  acoording  as 
the  wind  blows  firam  the  Desert  or  the  Sea.  Asabove 
stated,  the  highlands  have  a  laby  season,  which  is 
genenDy  fi«n  the  middle  of  Jane  to  the  end  of 
September;  bat  in  Oman  firom  November  to  the 
middle  of  Febmaiy,  and  in  the  northern  deserts  in 
Derenober  and  Janoaiy  only. 

FtodmeUoiu. — The  very  name  of  Arabia  soggests 
the  idea  of  that  richness  in  aromatic  plants,  for 
which  it  has  been  proverbial  from  the  age  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  [Saba,  Sabajd.]  Herodotos 
(in.  107)  speaks  of  its  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia, 
dnnarooD,  and  ladannm  (a  kind  of  gam);  bat,  like 
ether  andent  wiiterSjhis  infbrmatian  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  distingniwh  between  the  pro- 
dnelB  of  Arabia  itself  and  thoeeof  Indiaand  the  eastern 
islands^  which  were  imported  into  Egypt  and  Persia 
through  the  Arabian  ports.  They  name  as  its  pro- 
ductions, dates,  aloe,  cotton,  balsam,  dnnamon  and 
other  spices,  a  sweet  flag  (probably  the  sugar  cane), 
mynh,  frankincense,  mastich,  cassia,  indigo,  prsdous 
stones,  gold,  sUver,  salt,  lions,  panthers,  csmels,  gi- 
afis,  dbephants,  buffidoes,  horses,  wild  aases,  sheep, 
ddgs,  Hon-ants,  tortoises,  serpents,  ostriches,  bees, 
kca8tfl,and  someothen.  (Herod.  2.  e.;Agathart:h.  op. 
Hudson,  vd.  i.  p.  61 ;  Strab.  xvi  pp.  768, 774,  782, 
783,  784 ;  Diod.  Sia  ii.  49,  52,  93,  iii.  45,  46, 47 ; 
Q.  Curt.  V.  1.  §  11 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  927,  folL; 
Heliod.  AetJuop.  x.  26 ;  Plin.  vi.  32,  xiL  30,  41, 
xxxvL  12,  xxxviL  15)  In  illustration  of  this  list^  it 
must  soffioe  to  enumerate  what  are  now  the  chief 
prodncticns  of  the  soil : — spices,  gums,  redns,  and 
various  drugs ;  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
the  finest  oofiee,  the  last  grown  chiefly  on  the  moun- 
tain temoes  of  El'Temen;  the  various  species  of 
pulse  and  oerealia  (excepting  oats,  the  horses  being 
fed  on  bariey),  which  are  grown  chiefly  in  Yemen 
and  (hum;  tamarinds,  grapes  (in  spite  of  the  pro- 
phet), and  various  kinds  of  fi^  ;  many  species  of 
Isrge  trees,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  date  and 
ether  palms,  and  the  acacia  vera,  fixan  which  the 
well-known  gum  Arabic  exudes  ;  bat  there  are  few 
tfanyfiarests.  In  the  open  deserts  dried  wood  is  so 
Bcaroe  that  cameTs  dung  is  the  obHj  frieL 

The  fiune  of  Arabia  among  the  ancients  for  its 
precioas  metals  seems  to  have  been  earned  by  its 
traffic  rather  than  its  own  wealth:  at  least  it  now 
yields  no  gold  and  very  fitUe  siher.  Lead  is  abun- 
dant in  Oman,  and  iron  is  found  in  other  parts. 
Among  ita  other  mineral  prodncta  are  basalt,  blue 
aUbsster,  and  some  precioas  stones,  as  the  emerald 
and  onyx. 

The  citfnel,  so  wondronsly  adapted  to  the  country, 
end  the  harse  of  the  pure  breed  possessed  by  the 
IWdonins  of  the  N.  deserts,  would  soffioe  to  distin- 
guish the  zoology  of  Arshia.  Its  wild  ass  is  superior 
to  the  hones  of  many  other  countries.  The  other 
domestic  animals  are  oxen  (with  a  hump) ;  goats ; 
aad  sheep^  two  species  of  which,  with  &t  tails,  are 
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said  by  Herodotus  (iii.  118)  to  be  indigenous.  Tlie 
musk  -deer,  fox,  and  rock-goat  are  found  in  the  hill 
country ;  the  gazelle  frequents  the  more  lonely  wadffe ; 
and  monkejs  abound  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Yemtn, 
Of  wild  beasts,  the  lion  is  constantly  alluded  to  in  the 
poetiy  of  the  andent  Arabs,  though  it  is  now  scarce; 
and  the  hyena,  panther,  wolf,  and  jackal  prowl  in  the 
desert  about  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins  and  the  track 
of  the  caravans.  ^ 

Arabia  has  several  species  of  birds  of  prey,  includ- 
ing  the  carrion  vulture,  the  scavenger  of  tropical 
countries;  domestic  fowls  in  the  cultivated  parts ; 
ostriches  abound  in  the  desert ;  snd  pelicans  and 
other  sea  fowl  on  the  Bed  Sea  coast.  The  most  re- 
markable of  its  insects  is  the  too  celebrated  locust, 
which  makes  some  compensation  for  its  ravages  by 
frunishing,  when  dried,  a  favourite  food.  Fish  sre 
abundant,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  the  people 
on  both  coasts  dT  which  were  named  feheatert 
(JX^hw^dEyoi)  by  the  ancients:  in  the  present  day 
Uie  domestic  animals  of  Oman  are  fisheaters  too,  and 
a  large  residue  are  used  for  manure.  The  pearl' 
fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  about  the 
Bahrein  lehnds,  were  known  to  the  ancients.  (Ar- 
rian,  PeripL  Mar»  Erythr,  9.) 

IV.  JnhabUamU,  —  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  common  notion,  which  derives  the  descent 
of  the  Arabs  in  general  from  Ishmael,  is  a  miscon- 
ception. Many  of  the  Arabs,  indeed,  cling  to  the 
tradition,  and  Mohammed  encouraged  it,  as  making 
them,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  the  posterity  of  Abraham. 
But  Uie  Ishmaelites  bel(Hig  exclnsiTely  to  the  N.  part 
of  the  peninsula,  and  the  adjacent  deserts. 

The  general  survey  of  tibe  earliest  ethnogmphy 
in  the  Bo(^  of  GenesLs  (c  x.)  intimates  a  connection 
between  the  people  of  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  (Ae- 
thiopia),  by  mentioning  as  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Cosh,  the  son  of  Ham,  *<  Seba,  and  Havikh,and  Sabta, 
and  Baameh,  snd  Sabtecha:  and  the  sons  of  Basmeh; 
Sheba  snd  Dedan."  {Gen,  x.  7,  8.)  Most  of  these 
names  of  peoples  can  be  traced  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia;  and,  acoording  to  some  writere,  in  other  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  about  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  their  connection  with  Aethiopia  if 
confirmed  by  many  indications.  In  fitct,  the  Scrip 
ture  ethnography  points  to  a  period,  when  the  whole 
tract  fixan  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  to  Pales- 
tine and  soathwards  over  the  whole  peninsula,  was 
peopled  by  the  Cushite  race,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  subsequently  passed  over  to  Aethiopa.  There  are 
strong  ressons  for  referring  to  Arabia  several  state- 
ments in  Scripture  respecting  Gush  and  Gushan,  which 
are  commonly  understood  of  Aethiopia  (2  Kinge 
xix.  9;  2  Chnm.  xiv.  9;  Etek.  xxix.  10;  Hah.  iii. 
7).  In  these  ethnographic  researches,  it  should 
be  carefully  remembered  that  a  dutricty  having 
received  its  name  frx>m  a  tribe,  often  retains  that 
name  long  after  the  tribe  has  been  displaced.  Fur- 
ther oo  (v.  26—30),  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  the 
grandson  of  Shem,  is  represented  as  ^e  father 
of  tribes,  some  or  all  of  which  had  their  dwellings 
in  the  peninsula,  the  natural  interpretation  being 
that  this  was  a  second  element  in  the  population  of 
Arabia.  Thirdly,  there  are  indications  of  a  further 
population  of  Arsbia  by  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham in  several  diflerent  ways :  first,  when  Sheba  and 
Dedan  are  nnade  the  sous  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah  {Gtn.  xxv.  1 — 3),  where  the  re- 
semblance of  names  to  the  Gushite  tribes,  in  Gtn, 
X.  7, 8,  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  just  noticed, 
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the  KetaraTte  tribes  being  caDed  bj  the  names  al- 
ready giTen  by  the  fonner  inbaUtaDts  to  the  dutridB 
they  occapied.  The  most  important  tribe  of  the 
KetomTtee  was  the  great  people  of  Midiak.  Again, 
the  twelre  sons  of  Uhmagl  are  the  heads  of  twelve 
tribes  of  Arabs.  {Gen.  x.  12--16.)  There  wooU 
seem  to  have  brai  other  descendants  of  Hagar 
m  Arabia,  for  elsewhere  the  Hagarenes  are  distin- 
guished from  the  lahmaelites  (PsoAn  Izxxiii.  6; 
Gomp.  1  Chron,  t.  10,  19,  22);  and  we  have  other 
indications  of  a  distinct  tribe  bearing  the  name  of 
Hagarenes,  both  in  the  NW.  and  NE.  of  the  penin- 
sula. Another  branch  of  the  Abnhamide  Anbe 
Was  fnniished  by  the  descendants  of  Esan,  whose 
earliest  abode  was  M.  Seir  in  Arabia  Petnea,  and 
who  soon  coalesced  with  the  Ishmaelites,  as  is  in- 
timated by  the  marriage  of  Esan  with  Ishmael's 
daughter,  the  sister  of  Neb^'oth  ((Ten.  zziz.  9),  and 
confirmed  by  the  close  connectian  between  the  Na- 
bathaeans  and  Idomeans  thronghoat  all  theur  histofy . 
[Edom;  Idumaka;  Nabathaxl] 

These  statements  present  conadenble  difficnlties, 
the  fall  discussion  of  which  belongs  to  biblical 
science.  They  seem,  on  the  whole^  to  indicate  three 
stages  in  the  population  of  Arabia;  first,  on  the 
west  coast,  by  tlie  descendants  of  Cush,  that  is,  tribes 
akm  to  those  whose  chief  seats  were  found  in  Ae- 
thiopia ;  secondly,  by  the  descendants  of  Eber,  that 
is,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches  of 
the  gnat  Sonitic  race,  who  migrated  from  the  pri- 
mitive seats  of  that  race  a  id  spread  over  the  Ara- 
bian peniiisnla  in  genend;  and,  lastly,  a  later  im- 
migration of  younger  tribes  of  the  same  race,  all 
Moi^^ing  to  the  Abrshamic  fiunUy,  who  came  fit>m 
Paletf&ne,  and  setUed  in  tlie  NW.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  position  of  these  last  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  known  historical  tribes  which  bear  the 
same  names,  as  Nebajoth,  Ishmael*s  eldest  son 
[Nabathabi],  and  also  by  the  prediction  (or  rather 
appointment,  that  Ishmael  should  **  dwell  to  tke  Etut 
of  all  his  brethren.**  (^Tew^zvL  12,  where  •a./bos^ 
means  to  cAeeasfo/) 

To  these  main  elements  of  the  Arab  population 
must  be  added  several  of  the  minor  peo^es  on  the 
S.  and  E.  of  Palestine,  who  belong  to  Arabia  both  by 
kindred  and  position:  such  as  the  descendants  of 
Uz  and  Buz,  the  sons  of  Abraham*8  brother  NahOT, 
who  appear  as  Arabs  in  the  histoiy  of  Job,  the 
dweUer  in  Us,  and  his  friend  Elihu  the  Bozite  ((Tan. 
zjdi.  21 ;  Job.  i.  1,  xxxii.  2);  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  descendants  of  Lot  rAxMOHiTAx : 
Moab]  ;  and  some  others,  whose  locaJities  and  affini- 
tiea  are  more  difiioult  to  make  out 

The  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselTes  respect- 
ing their  origin,  though  obscured  by  poetic  fiction, 
and  probably  corrupted  firom  motives  of  pride,  fomily, 
national,  and  (since  Mohammed)  religious,  have 
yielded  valuable  results  already ;  but  they  need  fur- 
ther investigation.  They  funii^h  a  strong  general 
eonfirmation  to  the  Scripture  etimography.  Accord- 
ing to  theee  traditions  the  inhabitants  ^  Arabia  from 
the  earliest  times  are  firstdivided  into  two  races  which 
belong  to  distinct  periods ;  the  ancient  and  themocfern 
Arabs.  The  ancient  Arabs  included,  among  others, 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamnd,  Tasm,  Jadis, 
Jorham  (not  to  be  confoondod  with  the  later  tribe  of 
the  same  name),  and  Amalek.  Theyare  kmg  since 
catinct,  but  are  remembered  in  fiivourite  popular 
traditions,  which  tell  of  their  power,  luzuxy,  and  ar- 
rogance: of  these  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
story  of  Ireni  Zat-^Emadf  the  terreitrial  paradise 
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of  Sheddad  the  son  of  Ad,  in  which  he  was  strudi 
to  death  with  all  his  race,  and  which  is  still  believed 
to  exist  in  the  deserts  ef  Temmf  m  the  district  of 
Seba  (Lane's  Arabian  NigkUy  note  to  diap.  zL  vol. 
iL  pw  342).  That  this  race,  now  become  mythical, 
corresponds  to  the  fint  Cushite  inhabitants,  seems 
most  probable. 

The  modem  Arabs,  that  is,  all  the  inhabitants 
subsequent  to  the  former  race,  are  divided  into  two 
cUsses,  the  pmre  Arabs  {Arab  d-Araba^  i.e.  Arab§ 
o/tbe  Arabi,  an  idiom  like  a  Hebrew  of  the  He-- 
brewed  and  the  mixt  or  maim^alked  Arabs  {Matta- 
rabif  i.e.  Arabee  faeU).  The  former  are  the  de- 
scendants of  KaJUan  ( the  Joktaa  of  Scripture) ; 
whoee  two  sons,  Tarib  and  Jorham,  founded  the 
kingdoms  of  Yemen  m  tiie  S.  of  the  peninsula  and 
HtjoM  in  the  NW.  The  subsequent  mtmsion  of  the 
Ishmaelites  is  represented  by  the  marriage  of  Ish- 
mael, a  daughter  of  Modad,  king  of  Hejaz,  which 
district  became  the  seat  of  the  descendants  of  this 
marriage,  the  Moetarobi^  so  caUed  becanse  their 
father  was  a  foreigner,  and  their  mother  only  a  pure 
Arab:  their  anceiSral  head  is  Adnan,  son  of  Ish- 
mael. Thus  we  have  that  broad  distinction  esta- 
blished between  the  Arabs  of  the  N.  and  &  divisiona 
of  the  peninsula,  which  prevails  through  all  their 
history,  and  is  better  known  by  the  later  names  of 
the  two  races,  the  KoreiA  in  the  N.  end  the  JFim* 
jfort  hi  the  S.  The  latest  researches,  however,  go 
far  to  disprove  the  connection  of  the  Koreish  with 
Ishmael,  and  to  show  that  it  was  the  invention  of  the 
age  of  Mohammed  or  his  successors,  for  tiie  purpose 
of  making  out  the  pro|diet,  who  was  of  the  Korrish, 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Abraham.  These  researches 
give  the  following  ethnical  genealogy.  Yerabf  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  son  of  Kiditan,  and  the 
eponjrmus  of  the  whole  Arab  race,  became,  through 
three  generations,  the  ancestor  of  Saba,  the  name 
under  which  the  southern  Arabs  were  most  generally 
known  to  the  ancients.  Of  Saba*s  nnmerous  pro- 
geny, two  have  become  the  traditional  heads  of  the 
whole  Arab  race,  namely,  Himyir  of  those  in  the 
South  (Fsfiuw),  and  KakUm  of  those  in  the  North 
{Hejati).  According  to  this  view  the  Ishmaelites 
are  put  bark  into  thdr  ancient  seats,  oo  the  isth- 
mus of  the  peninsula.  The  Himyarites,  who  in- 
habited El'Yem/en  and  EUBadramaut  (both  in- 
cluded in  Femeninits  wider  sense),  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  Homkritab. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  some  very  interesting, 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  S.  Arabia,  in  what 
is  believed  with  great  probability  to  be  the  ancient 
Himyaritic  dialect;  and  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  same  language  »  still  spoken  by  scxne  obscure 
mountain  tribes  in  the  SE.  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
who  call  themselves  EhkkSi,  i.  e.  freemen.  Thia 
language  is  said  to  be  distinct  fttim  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Syro-Arabian  language  recognixed 
by  Gesenius,  namely,  the  Aramaean,  CanaanitiKh,  and 
Arabian;  bull  it  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and 
comes  nearer  to  Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  to  Arabic ; 
and  it  has  close  affinities  with  both  the  Ethiopic  di»> 
lects,  the  Ghjfs  and  the  Amkarie^  especially  with  the 
former.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  strikingly 
these  discoveries  confirm  the  views,  that  the  succes- 
sive waves  of  population  have  passed  over  the  penin- 
sula from  N.  to  S. ;  that  the  di  placed  tribes  have 
betrii  driven  chiefly  wottward  over  the  Bed  Sea,  leav- 
ing behind  them,  however,  remnants  enongh  to  guide 
the  researches  of  the  ethnographer;  and  that  the 
present  population  is  a  mixed  race,  formed  by  sue* 
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CMnw  iiuiuigTBtioiiB  of  tlw  miM  g|tMt  SytthAitk- 
bun  atock  which  haTe  foOowed  one  another  on  the 
&oe  of  the  Innd,  like  snocessive  rtmU  of  a  honio> 
geneoos  material  beneath  its  soHhoe.  For,  jn«t  as 
the  Arab  geneafegiee,  as  ezphdned  above,  tnce  the 
whole  nation  np  to  their  common  Shemide  ancestor 
Kahtan,  ao  does  their  actual  oondition  teetiiy  amidst 
minor  direniities  of  form,  oomplesioii,  and  hngnage, 
to  a  eonmnmity  of  race  and  character.  So  spiking 
is  tkoB  mutjf  that  what  there  actnaUj  is  of  dlTersitj 
within  it  is  clearljto  be  traced, not  so  much  todesoeat, 
as  to  mode  of  life.  Thus  the  most  marked  diTision 
among  the  Arabe  is  into  those  of  the  towns  and 
those  of  the  desert.  The  description  of  the  pecoliar 
character  of  eadi  beloogs  rather  to  nnivenal  than  to 
ancient  geography,  though  indeed  in  Arabia  the  two 
departments  are  scaroelj  to  be  distingaished :  at  all 
events  it  is  snperflnons  to  attempt  to  condense  into 
a  paragraph  of  this  article  those  vivid  impressions 
of  Arab  life  and  character,  with  which  we  are  all 
femiTiM-  from  childhood  throngh  the  magic  pages  of 
the  **Thoa8and  and  One  Nights";  and  to  the  per- 
fection of  which  scaroelj  anything  remains  wanting 
once  the  pablication  of  Ur,  Lane's  NoUt  to  that 
eollection.  Both  physically  and  intellectoally,  the 
Arab  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  hnman 
noe.  A  most  vivid  description  of  his  physical  cfaa- 
raderistica  is  given  by  Chateaubriand,  in  his  Itme- 
rwy  to  Jerwmlem,  quoted,  with  other  doscriptions, 
in  Prichard's  Be$earehet  mio  the  Phyiieal  Hittory 
9/Mmimd^  voL  iv.  pp.  988,  fell.  (On  the  Arab 
Ethnography  in  general,  besides  Prichard,  the  fel- 
lowing  works  are  important:  Perron,  LeUrt  shp 
tHia/toire  de§  Arabes  avant  TldiamMmB^m,  theiVoM^. 
Jomm,  AsiaL  3*^  stfrioM;  Fresnel,  Quahiime  iMtrt 
wr  VHUioire  des  Arabet  avani  VIdimitmey  in  the 
^oiiv.  Jomm,  AsiaL  6  Ao&t,  1838;  Forster,  HU- 
torieai  Geogn^fhf  of  AnAia,  a  most  valuable 
wo(k,  bat  written  perhaps  with  too  determined  a 
resohttion  to  make  out  fects  to  correspond  to  every 
detafl  of  the  Scriptural  ethnography ;  it  contains  an 
Alphabet  and  Glossary  of  the  Himyaritie  Insoip- 
tions:  for  further  information  on  the  Inscriptians,  see 
Wellsted,  NamUhe  of  a  Journ^  to  the  Burnt  of 
Naiab-al-Hegar,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Gtogr.  Soe. 
voL  vii  p.  20,  also  his  copy  of  the  great  inscription  in 
the  Journai  of  the  Asiatie  Society  ofBenffoi,  vol 
iii  1834,  and  his  JbiinMi/,2  vols.8va;  Crnttenden, 
Aomafwe  of  a  Journey  from  Mokhd  to  8an*a  ; 
Hsroel,  Mim.  tur  U»  Jnacriptiona  Ko^fquea  re- 
eneOUee  en  Egypt,  in  the  DeBcription  de  fEgypte, 
Etat  Modemtj  voL  i.  p.  525 ;  on  the  geography  of 
Arabia  in  general,  besides  the  above  wcn^,  and  the 
well-known  travels  of  Bnrckhaidt  and  Carsten  Nie- 
bohr,  excellent  e^ntomes  are  given  in  the  article 
iiroUo,  in  the  Penny  C^fdopaediaj  by  Dr.  Rosen, 
sad  the  article  by  Bommel  in  the  Halle  Eneykh- 
pddH.) 

V.  ilro&M,  OS  known  to  the  Greekt  and  Romane. 
—The  position  of  the  Arabian  peniromla — between 
two  great  gulfe  whose  shores  touch  those  countries 
which  vren  the  seats  of  the  earliest  civilization  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  direct  path 
fattwen  Eurqw  and  western  Asia,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  India  and  eastern  and  southern  Africa,  on  the 
other — would  naturally  invite  its  people  to  com- 
meraal  activity ;  while  their  physical  power  and 
testless  energy  would  equally  tend  to  bring  them  into 
emtact  with  their  neighboun  in  another  character. 
Acnordingly,  while  we  find,  from  the  earliest  times, 
ports  established  on  the  coasts  and  an  important 
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trade  carried  on  by  ships  over  the  Indian  Ooeaii,  and 
by  caravans  across  the  desert;  we  also  find  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  not  only 
infested  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabians, 
but  in  some  cases  actually  subjected  by  them.  Be- 
ferenoe  has  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best 
of  modern  Orientalists,  that  Nunrod,  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  vras  an  Arabian;  and,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  HyksQS,  or  "Shepherd  Kings,"  who  for  some 
time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt,  wen  Arabians.  Their 
peaceful  commerce  was  cniefly  conducted  by  the 
Nabathaki,  in  the  NW.,  the  Homxbitak  in  the 
S.,  and  the  Okaxitab  and  Qbrbasi  in  the  E.  of 
the  peninsula.  The  people  last  mentioned  hsd  a 
port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  named  Gerrha  (near  EU 
Katif)j  said  to  have  been  founded  by  tha  Chaldaeans, 
and  fefund  in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander; whence  Arabian  and  Indian  merchandize  was 
carried  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  and  thence 
by  caravans  to  all  parts  of  Western  Asia.  But  thera 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  also  carried  on 
a  considerable  commerce  by  way  of  the  Arabian  galf. 

Through  these  dumnels  there  wen  opportunities 
for  the  Greeks  to  hear  of  the  Arabians  at  a  very  early 
period.  Acoordingty,  in  that  epitome  of  Grsdaa 
knowledge  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earfh,  the 
wanderings  of  Menelaus  in  the  Odyssey,  we  find  the 
Arabs  of  the  E.  of  the  Nile,  under  Um  name  of 
Erembi  (the  ai  being  a  moe  intonation:  Od,  iv.  83, 
84):  — 

K^vpor  ^oa^KfiP  re  md  Afyinrrfovr  ^aAi|0clf , 

AiOiordf  dr'  btifuiw  ical  %i9oriovs  aal  *Epc^o6f 

Ktd  Attir^i 
where  the  enumeration  seems  to  show  that  the 
Erembi  included  all  to  the  £.  and  SE.  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  (Libya  is  only  the  coast  a4}acent  to  Egypt: 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  he. ;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  zvL  pp.  759, 
784;  HeUanic.  op.  EtynL  May,  e.  9.  ^'EpeilHoi^  and 
Tzetz.  ad  Lyeoph.  827,  Fr.  153,  ed.  Didot;  Eustath. 
ad  Dion,  Perieg.  180;  Ukert,  vol.  L  pt  1,  pp.  32, 
69).    In  this  view,  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie 

*ApUtias  Spetoif  it^t 
to  the  rock  where  Prometheus  suflers,  in  Aeschylus 
(/Vom.  420),  is  not  so  nnaoconntable  as  it  seems,  for 
both  ars  at  the  E.  extiemity  of  the  earth,  on  the 
nadeiv  of  the  Ooean. 

But,  for  the  earliest  information  of  a  really  his- 
torical character,  after  what  has  already  been  ga- 
thered from  Scripture,  we  must  turn  to  Herodotus, 
who  eoctended  his  travels  to  the  part  of  Arabia  oon- 
tiguoos  to  Eeypt,  and  learnt  much  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicu,  respecting  the  country  in  general. 
In  iL  12  he  contrasts  the  soil  of  Egypt  (the  Nile- 
valley)  with  that  of  Libya,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Arabia  on  the  other;  that  part  of  Arabia,  namely, 
which  extends  along  the  ssa  (i.  e.  the  Mediterra- 
nean) and  is  inhabited  by  Syrians,  snd  which  he 
therefore  calls  also  Syria;  which  he  says  is  argilla- 
ceous and  rocky :  the  whole  passage  evidently  refeit 
to  the  district  between  the  Delta  and  Palestine, 
which  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  being  subject,  from 
Jenysus  to  Cadytis  (Jerusalem),  to  the  king  of 
Arabia,  i.  e.,  some  Bednin  Sheikh  (iii.  5).  In 
iii.  107,  he  gives  a  detailed  deaniption  of  Arabia, 
which  is  introduced  as  an  illustration  of  his 
theory  that  the  moat  valuable  productioas  came 
from  the  extremities  of  the  earth:  Arabia  ia 
the  last  of  the  faihabited  regions  of  the  earth,  to- 
wards the  south,  and  it  alons  produces  franks 
incense,  and   myrrh,   and  cassia,  and  dnnamoA, 
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Mid  ladannm  (see  abofve,  §  III.):  and  res|ieding 
the  methoda  of  obtainmg  these  trssnues,  he  tells  vs 
some  nuurvellons  stories;  oondnding  with  the  state- 
ment that,  through  the  abandanoe  of  its  spices, 
gums,  and  incense,  the  coontry  sends  forth  a  won> 
derfully  sweet  odour  (iiL  107 — 113).  As  to  the 
sitoatioQ  of  Anbia,  in  relatian  to  the  snrroonding 
ooantries,  he  says  that,  on  the  W.  of  Asia,  two  pen- 
imialas  (iftral)  run  oat  into  the  sea:  the  one  on  the 
N.  is  Asia  Minor:  the  other,  on  the  &,  beginning  at 
Persia,  extends  into  the  Bed  Sea  {"EpvSpii  ddKaatra, 
i.  e.  Indian  Ocean)^ — comprising,  first,  Persia,  then 
Assyria,  and  Ustly  Arabia;  and  ending  at  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  into  which  Darius  dug  a  cimal  from  the 
Nile;  not,  however,  ending,  except  in  a  cnstomaxy 
sense  (oi  khyotHra  c2  fiii  y^/uy);  a  qualification 
which  means  that,  though  the  peninsula  is  broken 
by  the  Anbian  Gulf,  it  really  continues  on  its 
western  side  end  indudes  the  continent  of  Libya. 
On  the  land  side,  he  makes  this  peninsula  ext^ 
from  the  Persians  to  Phoenicia,  after  which  it  touches 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  part  adjacent  to  Palestine 
and  Egypt:  he  adds  that  it  inidudes  only  three 
peoples,  that  is,  the  three  he  named  at  first,  Persians, 
Assyrians,  and  Arslnans  (ir.  88,  39).  It  must  be 
obaored  that  Assyria  is  here  used  in  the  wide 
sense,  not  uncommon  in  the  early  writerS}  to  include 
the  £.  part  of  Syria.  Of  the  people  of  Arabia,  he 
takes  occasion  to  speak,  in  connection  with  the  expe- 
dition of  Cambyses  into  Egypt  throogh  the  part 
already  mentioned  (iii.  5)  as  subject  to  an  Arabiui 
king,  namely,  the  later  Idumaea;  but  his  description 
is  applicable  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  {Beehdat) 
iu  general.  They  keep  faith  above  all  other  men, 
and  they  have  a  remarkable  ceremony  of  making  a 
covenant,  in  ratification  of  which  they  invoke  Diony- 
sus and  Urania,  whom  they  call  Orotal  and  Alikt 
(i.  e.  the  Sun  and  Moon);  and  these  are  the  only 
deities  they  have  (iii.  8,  oomp.  i.  131 ).  He  mentions 
their  mode  of  carrying  water  across  the  desert  in 
camd*s  skins  (ill.  9);  and  elsewhere  he  describes  all 
the  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  mounted  on 
camels,  which  are,  he  says,  as  swift  as  horses,  but  to 
which  the  horse  has  such  an  antipathy  that  the 
Arabs  were  phued  in  the  rear  of  l^e  whole  army 
(vii.  86,  87).  These  Arabs  were  independent  allies 
of  Persia:  he  exprsady  says  that  the  Arabians  were 
never  subjected  to  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  88),  but 
they  showed  their  friendship  for  the  Great  Kii^  by 
an  annual  present  (9w^r,  expresdy  opposed  to 
^6pos)  of  1000  tdents  of  frankincense  (iiL  97),  the 
regularity  of  which  may  have  depended  on  how  hr 
the  king  took  care  to  humour  them.  With  refisrenoe 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  distinguishes  the 
Arabs  who  dwelt  above  Egypt  from  the  rest:  they 
were  joined  with  the  Aethiopians  (vii.  69).  As  they 
were  independent  of  the  Persians,  so  had  they  been 
of  the  earlier  empires.  The  alleged  conquests  of 
some  of  the  Assyrian  kings  could  only  have  a&cted 
small  portions  of  the  country  on  the  N.  and  NW. 
(Died.  L  53.  §  3.)  Xenophon  gives  us  some  of  the 
mfbrmation  which  he  had  gathered  fimm  his  Pessian 
friends  respecting  the  Arabs.  (Cjfr.  i.  1.  §  4,  5.  § 
a,  vi.  2.  §  10.) 

The  independence  of  Arabia  was  supposed  to  be 
threatened  by  the  schemes  entertained  by  Alexander 
after  his  return  from  India.  From  anger,  as  some 
thought,  because  the  Arabs  had  neglected  to  court 
him  by  an  embassy,  or,  as  others  suiqposed,  impelled 
pnly  by  insatiable  ambition,  he  prepared  a  fleet  on 
Uie  Euphrates,  whose  destination  was  nndoubtedly 
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Arabia,  bnt  whether  with  the  nuh  deeagn  of  aub^ 
Jugating  the  peninsula,  or  with  the  more  modesi 
intention  of  opening  a  Ughway  of  ocHnmerdol  enter- 
prise between  Alestandria  and  the  East,  modem  cri* 
tidsm  has  taken  leave  to  doubt.  (Arrian.  Anab.  vii. 
19,  fblL;  Thirlwall,  HuL  of  Grteoe,  vol.  viL  c.55.) 
He  sent  out  expeditions  to  explore  the  coast;  bnt 
they  effected  next  to  nothing ;  wid  the  project,  what 
ever  it  may  have  been,  expired  with  its  author. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  in  Syria  experienoeil 
the  difficulties  which  even  their  leader  would  hav« 
failed  to  surmount.  Diodorus  relates  the  unsuccess- 
ful campaigns  made  against  the  Nabathaean  Araba, 
by  order  of  Antigonus,  in  which  his  lieutenant 
Athenaens,  was  signally  defeated,  and  his  son  De- 
metrius was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  with  tha 
enemy  (xix.  94 — 100).  Under  the  Sdenddae,  the 
Arabe  of  Arabia  Petraea  cultivated  friendly  rel»- 
tions  with  Syria,  and  made  constant  aggressions  oo 
the  S.  firontier  (^  Palestine,  which  were  repelled  by 
the  noore  vigorous  of  the  Maocabaean  princes,  till  at 
last  an  Idumean  dynasty  was  established  on  tha 
throne  of  Jerusalem.  [Iduxaka:  Diet.  o/Biog, 
art.  fferodet.'] 

Meanwhilo,  the  commercial  enterprise  d  the 
Ptolemies,  to  which  Alexander  had  given  the  great 
impulse  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  caused  a 
vast  accession  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  of 
Arabia,  some  important  results  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  work  of  Agatharcides  on  the  Eiythraean 
Sea  (Phut.  Cod.  250,  pp.441 — 460,  ed.  Bekker).  A 
great  step  ui  advance  vras  gained  by  the  expedition  sent 
into  Arabia  Felix  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  24,  under 
Aelius  Gallus,  who  was  assisted  by  Obodas,  king  of 
Petra,  with  a  force  of  1,000  Nabathaean  Arabs.  Start- 
ing fixnn  Egypt,  across  the  Arabian  G  nlf,  and  landing 
at  Lence  Come,  the  Btnnaiis  penetrated  as  fiu'  as  the 
SW.  comer  of  the  peninsula  to  Maisyabae,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sabaeans;  but  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
after  dreadful  suffaringsfrom  heat  and  thirst,  scarcely 
escaping  from  the  country  with  the  loss  of  all  the 
booty  The  allusions  of  the  poets  prove  the  eager- 
ness with  which  Augustus  engaged  in  this  tmforto- 
nate  expedition  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  29.  1,  35.  38,  iL  12. 
24,  ill.  24.  1,  EpUL  L  7.  35;  Propert.  iL  8.  19); 
and,  though  it  failed  as  a  scheme  of  conquest,  it  ac- 
compUshed  more  than  he  had  set  his  heart  on. 
Aelius  Gallus  had  the  good  fortune  to  number  among 
his  friends  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Egypt,  ud  became  the  historian  both  of  the 
expediti  n  and  of  the  important  additions  made  by 
it  to  what  was  already  known  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  767,  foil.).  A  very  fbll  ac- 
count of  the  people  and  products  of  the  country  ia 
also  given  by  his  contemporary  Diodorus  (U.  48 — 54, 
xix.  94 — 100).  Of  subsequent  writers,  those  who 
have  collected  the  most  important  notices  respecting 
Arabia  are,  Mela  (i.  2,  10,  iii  8);  PUny  (vL  28. 
s.  32.  et  alib.);  Arriau  (Anab.  ii.  20,  iii.  1, 5,  v. 25, 
viL  1,  19,  20,  21,/fu2.32,  41,43);  Ptolemy  (v.l7, 
19,  vi.  7,  et  alib.);  Agathemerus  (ii.  11,  e<  alib.); 
and  the  author  of  the  Peripbu  Maris  Erytkraei, 
ascribed  to  Arrian.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  these  several  descriptions,  which  all  cor- 
respond, more  or  less  accurately,  to  the  accounts 
which  modem  writers  give  of  the  still  unchanged  and 
tmconqnered  people.  The  following  summary  con^ 
pictes  the  history  of  Arabia,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
this  work. 

In  AJ>.  105,  the  part  of  Arabia  extendiqg  £.  of 
Damascus  down  to  the  Red  Sea  was  taken  posses- 
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ftUD  «f  by  A.  CornrKoB  Palnia,  and  formed  into  a 
Bonun  province  under  the  naine  of  Arabia.  (Dion. 
Ca».  bmii.  14;  Amm.  Marc.  xir.  8.)  Its  prin- 
cipal towns  were  Petra  and  Boetn,  the  former  in 
the  &  and  the  latter  in  the  N.  of  the  province. 
[Pbtra;  Bobtba.]  The  province  waa  enlai^ 
in  A.i>.  195  bj  Septimins  Sevems.  (Dion.  Caaa. 
Izzv.  1,  2;  EutTop.  viii.  18.)  Eatropius  speaka  of 
thia  empenir  forming  a  new  province,  and  bia  ao- 
coont  appears  to  be  confirmed  bj  the  name  of 
Arabia  Major,  which  we  find  in  a  Latin  ini«rip- 
tion,  to  which  A.  W.  Znmpt  assigns  the  date  of  211 
(/iMcr.  LmL  SeL  Na  5366).  The  province  was 
aabject  to  a  Legatus,  subeequentlj  called  Coosularis, 
who  had  a  l^on  under  him.  Aftv  Constaiitine 
Arabia  was  divided  into  two  provinces;  the  part  S. 
of  Palestine  with  the  capital  Petra,  forming  the 
province  of  Palaestina  Tertia,  or  Salutaris,  undw  a 
Piaases;  and  the  part  E.  of  Palestine  with  the 
capital  Bostra  being  under  a  Pxaeses,  subsequentlj 
nnder  •  Dux.  (Harquardt,  Becket's  BSm.  AIUT' 
Own.  voL  iii.  pi.  L  pw  201.) 

Some  partial  tempwaiy  footing  was  guned,  at  a 
Dradi  later  period,  on  the  SW.  coast  bj  the  Aethio- 
pians,  who  displaced  a  tyrant  of  Jewish  race;  and 
both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  N.,  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  the  country,  where  it  spread  to 
a  great  extent,  and  continued  to  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  old  religion  (which  was  Sabaeism,  or  the 
worship  of  heavenly  bodies),  and  with  some  admix- 
ture of  Judaism,  until  the  total  revolution  produced 
by  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  in  a.d.  622.  While 
maintaining  their  independence,  the  Arabs  of  the 
deaert  hare  also  preserved  to  this  day  their  ancient 
fionn  of  government,  which  is  strictly  patriarchal, 
under 'heads  of  tribes  and  families  {Endn  and 
SkeiikMy,  In  the  more  settled  districts,  the  pa« 
triarchal  authority  passed  into  the  hands  of  kings; 
and  the  peojde  were  divided  into  the  several  castes 
of  scholars,  warriors,  agriculturists,  merchants,  and 
mechanics.  The  Mohammedan  revolution  lies  be- 
yond our  limits. 

VI.  Gtogrt^fkieai  DetaUt. — 1.  Aralna  PetrMa. 
[Pktra;  Idviiaba;  Nabathaei]. 

2.  Arabia  Duerta  (ii  tpnittos  *Ap€tl8ta),  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  N.  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Proper, 
between  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  Syria  on  the  N., 
and  Coelesyxia  and  Palestine  on  the  W.,  was  entirely 
inhabited  by  noniad  tribes  (the  Bedtdw,  or  more 
properly  .S^dbtDee),  who  were  known  to  the  ancients 
undar  the  appellation  of  Scxmitax  (3«n}yirai, 
S^rab.  xvi.  p.  767  ;  Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32 ;  Ptd.)  from 
their  dwelling  in  tents,  and  Nomadae  (NofutSoi) 
from  their  occupation  as  wandering  herdsmen,  and 
afterwards  by  that  of  Sarackhi  (Sapeunii^of),  a 
name  the  origin  of  which  is  still  disputed,  while  its 
renown  has  been  spread  over  the  world  by  its  mis- 
taken application  to  the  great  body  of  tiio  Arabs, 
who  burst  ibrth  to  subdue  the  world  to  EI  Islam 
(Plin.  L  c;  PtoL;  Anunian.  xiv.  4,  8,  xxil.  15, 
xxuL  5,6,  xxiv.  2,  xxxL  16;  Piocop.  Pert.  iL 
19, 20)»  Some  of  them  served  the  Romans  as  mer- 
cenary light  cavalry  in  ^e  Persian  ezpeditkm  of 
Julian.  Ptolemy  (▼.  19)  mentions,  as  separate 
tzibes,  the  Canchabeni,  on  the  Euphrates ;  the  Ba- 
tanaa,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  [Batakaka],  the 
Aguheni  and  Rhaabeni,  on  the  borders  of  Aiiabia 
Fefix;  the  Orcheni,  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and,  be- 
twees  the  above,  the  Aeseitae,  Masani,  Agraei,  and 
He  gives  a  long  list  of  towns  along  the 
of  the  Eiqiihnites  rad  the  Penian  Gulf,  from 
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Thapsacus  downwards ;  besides  many  in  the  inland 
parts ;  most  of  which  are  merely  wells  and  halting 
places  on  the  three  great  caravan-routes  which  cross 
the  Desert,  the  one  from  Egypt  and  Petm,  eastward 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  second  from  Palmyra  south- 
ward into  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  third  from  Palmym 
S£.  to  ^e  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 

8.  Arabia  Felix  (^ApaJSia  ii  Eu8a/;<wy),  included 
the  peninsula  proper,  to  which  the  name  was  ex- 
tended fnnn  the  SW.  parts  (see  above).  The  op« 
posite  case  has  happened  to  the  modem  name  EU 
TemfMf  which  was  at  first  applied  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula, but  is  now  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  for  the 
SW.  part,  along  the  S.  part  of  the  Bed  Sea  coast. 
Ptolemy  makes  a  range  of  mountains,  extending 
across  the  isthmus,  the  North  boundary  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  side  of  Arabia  Deserta;  but  no  such 
mountains  are  now  known  to  exist.  The  tribes  and 
cities  of  this  portion,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny, 
are  far  too  numerous  to  repeat ;  the  chief  of  them  are 
treated  of  in  separate  articles,  or  under  the  following 
titles  of  the  most  important  tribes ;  beginning  S.  ^ 
the  Nabathaei,  on  the  W.  coast:  Sie  Thamt- 
DKNi  and  MiNTAE  (in  the  south  part  of  Hejaz)  ir 
the  neighbourhood  of  Macoraba  (ilfecca);  the 
Sabaei  and  Homkrttab  in  the  SW.  part  of  the 
peninsula  (Femen);  on  the  SE.  coast,  the  Cbatra- 
motitab  and  Adramttae  (in  El-Hadrcmaut,  a 
country  very  little  known,  even  to  the  present  day) ; 
on  the  E.  and  NE.  coast  the  Omamitae  and  Da- 
rachehi  and  Gerraei  (in  Omafi,  and  EUAhta 
or  El-Hejeh),  [P.  S.] 

ARABIA  FELIX  C^pagta  ttf^ifuty,  Peripl 
p.  14  ;  *Apaeiat  4/Air6piov,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  9  ;  ^  *Apa- 
^(a  T^  iiJLw6ptoVf  Tiii.  22.  §  8),  or  Attan ae  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  s.  32,  Sillig,  'ASdn;,  Phflostorg.  i7.  J?.  ilL  4; 
Aden)f  the  most  fiourishing  sea-port  (?  Arabia  Felix, 
whence  its  name ;  the  native  name  being  that  given 
by  Pliny  and  Philostorgius.  It  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Homeritae,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  peninsula, 
about  1|^  E.  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-d-Mandeb,  in 
4S9  W  E.  long.,  and  12°  46'  N.  kt.  Ptolemy 
pUuMs  it  in  SCP  long,  and  1 1  ^^  N.  bt  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  observation ; 
its  longest  day  being  12  hrs.  40  min.,  its  distance 
E.  firom  Alexandreia  1  hr.  20  min.  The  author  of 
the  Peripkit  ascribed  to  Arrian  states  that  it  waa 
destroyed  by  Caesar,  which  can  only  refer  to  the 
expedition  cf  Aelius  Gallus,  under  Augustus.  The 
blow,  however,  was  soon  recovered,  for  the  port  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  eclipsed  by  ifohka.  Its  recent 
occupation,  in  1839,  as  our  packet  station  between 
Suez  and  Bombay,  is  raising  it  to  new  consequence; 
its  population,  which,  in  1889,  was  1,000,  was  nearly 
20,000  in  1842.  The  ancient  emporium  of  Arabian 
spices  and  Indian  wealth,  restored  to  importance, 
alter  the  lapse  of  centuries,  as  a  station  and  coal 
depdt  for  the  overland  mail,  exhibits  a  curious  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  civilization  of  the 
East,  and  a  strange  example  of  the  cycles  in  which 
history  moves.  Aden  is  undoubtedly  the  Arabia 
of  Mela  (iii.  8.  §  7),  though  he  pUcrtf'it  within 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Michaelis  suppose^'ft'to  be  the 
Eden  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23),  but  his  opinidh  is  op- 
posed by  Winer  (BtM.  Realwdrterlmch^  s.  v.  Eden). 
Some  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture. 
FOphirI.  rp  K  T 

ARABIAE  and  ARABIGUS  MONS  (rn's  'Apa- 
eifis,  rh  ^ApdMtov  olpos  :  JAel  MokaUem,  ^),  the 
name  given  by  Herodotus  (iL  8)  to  the  range  of 
mountains  wl^h  form  the  eastern  border  of  the 
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Nile-TiUej,  and  sepsnted  it  from  the  part  of  Anbb 
W.  of  the  Anbian  Golf.  The  nuige  on  the  west 
side  towaxda  Libya  be  luunee,  in  the  same  way, 
Libya  Montee.  [Atotftub.]  [P- &] 

ARA'BICUS  SINUS,  or  HABE  RUBRUM  (4 
*Apd€ios  kSKwos,  Herod.,  &c.;  in  some  kter  writers 
*Apal6tKhs  JcJXvos;  ^EpvBpii  dd?iatrcaf  its  usoal 
name  in  LXX  and  N.  T.:  Arab.  Bahr-d-Koltvm: 
Red  Sea)f  the  long  and  nanvw  gulf  which  extends 
northwards  from  the  IndUm  OooaUf  between  Arabia 
on  the  £.  and  Africa  (^fiysmnto,  and  Nubia,  tmd 
Egypt)  oo  the  W.,  between  12^  40^  and  30^  N.  Ut 
and  between  43^  30'  and  32^^  30'  £.  long.  Its  di- 
rection is  NNW.  and  SSE. :  its  length  1400  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  nearly  200  miles. 

It  was  first  known  to  die  ancients  in  its  N.  part, 
that  is,  in  the  western  bay  of  the  two  into  which  its 
bead  is  parted  by  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Sinai  (^Chtlf 
of  Suez).  The  Israelites,  whose  miraculous  passage 
of  this  gulf,  near  its  head,  is  the  firvt  great  event  in 
their  factory  as  a  nation,  called  it  the  sedgy  eea. 
It  seems  to  have  been  to  this  part  also  (as  the 
earliest  known)  that  the  Gnsek  geographers  gave 
the  name  of  Red  Sea,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Indian  Ocean;  while  the  Red  Sea 
itself  came  to  be  less  often  called  by  that  name,  but 
received  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Arabian  Guff. 
But  it  never  entirely  lost  the  former  name,  which  it 
now  bears  exclusively.  To  find  a  reason  for  its 
being  called  Red  has  pnzzled  geographers,  from 
Straho  (xvL  p.  779)  to  the  present  day.  The  best 
explanation  is  probably  that,  from  its  washing  the 
shores  dT  Arabia  Petraea,  it  was  called  the  Sea  of 
Edom,  which  the  Greeks  txiuslated  literally  into 
^  i(m$pii  ^d\aff<ra. 

The  views  of  the  ancients  respecting  this  gulf  are 
rarions  and  interesting.  Herodotus  (ii.  11)  oalls  it 
a  gulf  of  Arabia,  not  far  firwn  Egypt  (i.  e.  the  Nile- 
valley),  fiowmg  in  from  the  sea  called  *Epv6^y  up 
to  Syria,  in  length  forty  days*  rowing  from  its  head 
to  the  open  sea,  and  half  a  day*s  voyage  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  with  a  flood  and  ebb  tide  every  day.  In 
c  158,  ha  speaks  of  Necho's  canal  as  cut  into  the 
Bed  Sea,  wiiich  he  directiy  afterwards  calls  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Sontbem  Sea;  the  mixtnro  of 
the  terms  evidenUy  arising  fixim  the  fact  that  he  is 
speaking  cf  it  simply  as  part  of  the  great  sea,  which 
he  calls&wrt&arw,  to  distingnish  it  finom  the  NorikerUf 
L  e.  the  Mediterranean.  So,  m  iv.  37,  he  says  that 
the  Persians  extend  as  &r  as  the  Southern  cr  Red 
Seat  M  tV  t^orlriff  d^XaffOW  r^v  'EpuBpiiv  ao- 
Acv/A^y,  i.  a,  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  he  never  dis- 
tinguishes firam  the  Erythraean  Sea,  in  its  wider 
sense;  thus,  he  makes  tilie  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
fall  into  that  sea  (i.  180,  vi.  20).  Again,  in  iv.  39, 
MHwltit^  of  Arabift,  as  forming,  with  Persia  and 
Xisyxiab^a  gvsat  peninsula,  jutthig  out  firam  Asia 
into  tiie  Bed  Sea,  ha  djstingniabes  the  Arabian  Gulf 
as  its  W.  boundary;  and  he  extends  the  Erythraean 
sea  all  along  the  &  of  Asu  to  India  (c  40).  Again, 
in  c.  159,  he  speaks  of  Haoho^s  iUst  ^  on  the  Arabian 
Gvlf^ae^oceiU  to  tiia  Bed  8ea"  (M  rp  'ZpvOfrp  da. 
\durajf) ;  and,  in  r^ating  the  drcumnavigatioo  of 
Africa  uqdar  that  king,  bi  says  that  Nacho^  having 
finished  the  oinal  finom  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf  caused  some  Phoenlciana  to  embark  for  the 
expedition;  and  tiiat  they,  setting  forth  from  the 
Bed  Sea,  namaafad  the  Sonihem  Sea  (hpiai^wrts 

\ur<roy),  and  so  roand  Libya  by  the  PHlars  of  Her- 
cules to  Egypt  (iv.  42).    These  passages  shov.  tii^t 
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Herodotus  knew  the  Bed  Sea  as  a  narrow  gulf  «f 
the  great  ocean,  which  he  sujposed  to  extend  8.  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  that  his  notion  of  the  ooo- 
nection  betweoi  the  two  was  very  vague;  a  view 
confirmed  l^*  the  hxt  that  he  rq^ards  Arabia  as  the 
sonthemmoBt  oonntry  of  Asia  (iii.  107).  Respectii^ 
the  gulf  which  forms  the  western  head  of  tlie  Red 
Sea,  he  had  the  opportnnity  of  gaining  aocomte 
information  in  Lower  Egypt,  even  tf'  be  &  not  see 
it  himself;  and,  accordingly,  he  gives  its  width  cor- 
rectiy  as  hiilf  a  day's  voyage  in  its  widcit  part  (the 
average  width  of  the  Guy  of  Suez  is  thirty  roiles)| 
but  he  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  wlu^  sea 
to  be  the  same  average  width.  For  its  length  he 
was  dependent  on  the  accounts  uf  traden ;  and  hp 
makes  it  much  too  long,  if  we  are  to  reckon  the 
forty  days  by  his  estimate  of  700  stadia,  or  even 
500  stadia,  a  day,  which  would  give  2,400  and 
2,000  geog.  miles  respectively.  But  these  are  hia 
estimates  for  saiUng,  and  the  former  under  the  moat 
fiivonrable  drcumstanoes ;  whereas  his  forty  daya 
an  expressly  for  rowing,  keeping  of  course  near  the 
coast,  and  that  in  a  narrow  sea  afiected  by  strong 
tides,  and  full  of  impediments  to  navigation.  Moce- 
over,  the  Gulf  of  Rab^Mandeb  should,  peiliapa 
be  included  in  Us  eetinutte.  Herodotus  regarded 
the  Nile-valley  and  the  Bed  Sea  as  original^  two 
parallel  and  equal  gnlfii,  the  one  of  the  Northem 
Ocean,  and  the  other  of  the  Southern ;  of  which  the 
former  has  been  filled  up  by  the  deposit  of  the  Nile 
in  two  myriads  of  yean,  a  thing  which  might  happen 
to  the  latter,  if  the  Nile  were  by  any  chance  to  be 
turned  mto  it  (ii.  11).  How  little  was  generallj 
known  of  the  S.  part  of  the  Bed  Sea  down  to  tha 
time  of  Herodotus,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Damastes,  the  Iqgognpher,  a  disciple  of  Hellanicna, 
believed  it  to  be  a  lake.  (Strab.  L  p.  47.) 

Another  curious  conjecture  was  that  of  Strabo, 
the  writer  on  physics,  and  Eratosthenes,  who  triad 
to  account  for  the  marine  remains  in  the  soil  of  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  by  supposing 
that  the  aea  had  a  much  higher  level,  before  the 
disruption  of  the  PiUars  of  Hercoles;  and  that,  until 
a  passage  was  thus  made  for  it  into  the  Atlantic,  ita 
exit  was  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  into  the  Bed 
Sea  (%pv$ph  »dXxur<ra),  This  theory,  the  latter 
part  of  which  was  used  to  explain  Homer'a  aoooonfc 
of  the  voyage  of  Menelans  to  the  Aethiopiansi  is 
mentioned  and  opposed  by  Stnbo  (L  pp.  83, 39, 57  ; 
Eratostii.  fVag,  p.  S3,  foU.  ed.  SeideL) 

The  andent  geognphera  fiiat  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Red  Sea  under  the  PtdemieSb 
About  B.a  100,  Agatharchides  wrote  a  full  de- 
scription of  both  coasts,  under  the  title  n«pl  rqs 
ifivOpus  ddXaurmiSj  of  the  1st  and  5th  books  of  whidi 
we  have  a  full  abstract  by  Photius  (Cod.  250, 
pp.  441^-460,  ed.  Bekker;  and  in  Hudson's  Gea- 
graphi  Graed  Minores,  voL  i.) ;  and  we  have  nume- 
rous notices  of  the  gulf  in  Stnho,  Mela,  Phny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Agathemerua.  They  describe  it  as  ona 
of  the  two  great  gulfe  of  the  Southern  Sea  (i^  tvrta 
daXao-0-a,  Strab.  p.  121),  or  Indian  Ocean,  to  which 
the  munes  of  ^Zp/uBph  SiiXwrva  and  Mare  Bubram 
were  now  usually  applied,  the  Bed  Sea  itself  beuig 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  and  sometimas 
by  the  distinctive  name  of  Arabian  Gulf.  Ptolemy 
carefully  distinguishes  the  two  (viiL  16.  §  2);  aa 
also  does  Agathemema,  whose  Red  Sea  ('Epu^ 
3«U«uratt)  is  the  Gulf  of  Boh^Mandeb,  It  ex- 
tended firam  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  coast  of  the  Ti^glodytae  in  Aethiopia,  being 
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MdoMd  oo  tiM  W.  bj  Egypt  and  Aothiopia,  on  Um 
£.  bj  Arabia  FeluL  Stzabo,  wbo  mdudn,  onder 
the  oame  ot  AHbiopians,  all  the  people  of  the 
eKtnme  aoath,  firom  the  riang  to  the  aetting  boh, 
■ajB  that  the  Aethiopians  an  divided  bj  natnve 
{■to  two  parte  bj  the  Axahiaii  Gul^  its  hf  /uonfa>' 
fi^99n  mtitkuv  rftd^aaTi  i^tok/iy^  (L  p.  85;  see 
Graekurd  aod  the  conunentaton).  He  places  the 
Atn'^'ff*  and  Persian  Golf  oi^nsite  the  Euune  and 
tfaa  Caspian  lespectivBljr,  which  is  quite  right  (iL 
pw  121)l  Its  &  entrsnoe  was  a  narrow  strsit, 
Fanoes  Muis  Safari  (rk  ortwk  hf  rp  'EpiiOpf  da- 
Kiva^,  Pto].;  SUviU  i^  Bab-d-Mmdeb)^  enclosed 
by  the  promoDtory  of  0eii«  or  Dere  {Rai  Sejan) 
«o  the  W.,  and  that  of  Palindromoo  ((7.  Bab-^ 
Mandeb^  on  the  £.  (Ptol.  i.  15.  §  11,  iv.  7.  §  9, 
Ti.  7.  S  7,  Tiii.  16.  §  12.)  Its  length  was  dif. 
fsniDily  cetimated;  by  Eratosthsnss  {ap.  Pfin.)  at 
13,000  stadia;  by  StnOx),  ai  15,000  (L  pw35:  in 
iL  pi  100,  only  10,000,  bat  the  reading  should 
probably  be  altered);  by  Agrippa,  at  14,000  or 
13,776  (17S2  HP.  <^  Plin.^  and  by  Agathemems 
ai  10,000  stsdia,  or  1,8331  M.P.;  besides  other 
caknktioDS,  following  the  line  of  either  coast.  Its 
breadth  is  still  more  varioosly  stated,  probably  from 
its  being  taken  at  different  parts;  by  Timosthenes 
(«^  Plin.)  at  2  days' joamey  (aboat  1,200  stadia); 
by  Strabo,  at  not  moch  more  than  1,000  stadia  at 
its  widest  part;  while  the  general  estimate  reached 
8,800  stadia,  or  475  HP.  The  width  of  the  strut 
is  60  stadia,  scconling  to  Strabo  and  Agathemeras, 
or  firom  6  to  12  M.P.  aoeocding  to  difierent  aoooonts 
ptuwrred  by  Pliny :  it  is  really  20  miks.  The 
dangen  of  tins  stiait,  which  have  given  to  it  the 
name  of  Bab-eUMcmdeb  (i.e.  Gate  of  Teoni)  are 
not  made  much  of  by  the  andent  writers.  From 
the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  Strabo  often  oompares  it 
to  a  fiver. 

At  the  northern  end,  the  sea  was  parted  into  two 
bays  by  the  peninsnla  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  consisting 
of  the  BbM:k  Mwintains  of  Ptolemy  (t&  lUXwfa  ^, 
PtoL  V.  17.  S  3,  vi.  7.  §  12;  tho  Sinaitic gnn^),  ter- 
^itMitiitg  on  tlie  S.  in  the  promontocy  of  Poseidomom 
(^Rat  Mohammed)  in  28°  N.  kt  Of  these  bays, 
tiie  western  and  longer,  ranning  MW.  to  300  K.  bit 
was  called  the  Sinos  Herodpolitea,  or  HeroSpditicas 
(*Hp«MyveXrn|f  jc^ros  or  fUx^h  'H^sfos  jc^vos, 
Theophrast  B.  PI.  iv.  8,  irdXwof  ASyvwrtauis,  Jo. 
sei^^iil.  Jmd.  viiL  2 ;  Bahr  Es-Suez,  ChdfofSu»\ 
firam  the  city  of  Heboopoub  QHpAtnf  nAis),  near 
its  head,  on  the  canal  wliich  Necho  made  to  connect 
it  with  the  NUe.  It  divided  Middle  Egypt  firom 
Ambia  Petrsea,  and  is  separated  finom  the  liediter- 
rsnean  by  the  Isthmns  of  Sues.  Its  head  seems  to 
have  retired  in  consequenos  of  the  sand  washed  ap 
by  the  strong  tides  and  prevailing  S.  winds.  The 
tide  in  this  narrow  golf  is  so  strong  as  to  raise  its 
snifaoe  above  that  of  the  Mediterranesn.  The 
eaatera  bay  was  called  Aelanites  and  Aslaniticas,  or 
Ehmites  and  Ehunticas  Sinus  (Al\a»^r«5,  'EAo. 
vfr^f,  *EAayrrMr&f  kAXxos  or  ft^ot :  Gu{f  of 
AUoX  fi^i'°>  ^  ^^  ^  Ablaxa.  It  was  r^arded 
as  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Arsbian  Gulf  (jubxoit 
Herad.  Stnb.,  &c;  Sinus  intimus,  Plin.).  Pliny 
says  that  it  took  its  name  fiiom  the  Laeanitae,  who 
dwelt  upon  it,  and  whoee  capital  was  Laeana,  or, 
acvorUiu^  to  others,  Aelana;  he  then  adds  the  various 
forms  Aeliniticas,  Alenitieus  (from  Aitemidorus) 
sod  Lasmticum  (firom  Juba).  It  extends  NM£.  to 
29° 36' M.ha.,  with  an  average  breadth  ot  12nules, 
detween  rocky  and  predpitous  shorss. 
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The  character  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  given  by  the 
ancients,  is  stonny,  rugged,  deep,  and  abounding  in 
marine  animals.  Its  ooial  reefii  and  mlent  shifting 
winds  have  always  made  its  navigation  difficult! 
but  from  the  earliest  times  of  recorded  history  it 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and 
Arabe,  as  a  great  bij^hway  of  commerce  between 
India  and  the  shores  and  inlands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  genersl,  and  the  countries  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  had  several  important  harboura  on  both 
coasts ;  the  chief  of  which  were  Myos  Hormos, 
Bbrbkicb,  PxoLBMAis  TuxBov,  and  Aduub  on 
the  W.,  and  Abuova,  Lbucb  Comb,  Muza, 
AciLA,  and  othen  on  the  eabt.  Ptolemy  gives  tlie 
names  of  some  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Bed 
Sea;  those  of  the  Erythrsean  Sea  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  a  place  to  which  Peivian  exiles  were 
sent,  were  in  the  Penian  Oulf.  (Herod.  //.  oe.; 
IKod.  iii.  14,  15;  Eratosth.  U.  oe.;  Strsb.  i.  pp.  35, 
38, 47, 57,  u.  pp.  100, 121, 132,  zvi.  p.  779;  Mela, 
iii.  8;  Plin.  iL  67,68,  v.  11, 12,  vi.  24,26,32,33; 
PtoL  iv.  5.  §  13,  7.  §1 4, 27,  v.  17.  §§  1, 2,  vL  7. 
§§  1,  36,  43,  vii.  5.  §§  1,  2, 10,  viii.  16.  §  2, 20. 
§2,22.  §2;  Agathem.L2,  u.2,5, 11, 14;  Bennel, 
Goog.  to  Herod,  voL  L  p.  260,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88 — 91 ; 
Gosselin,  Ueber  die  Geogr.  KtmUmae  der  AUem 
vom  Aralb.  MeeHmaei^  in  Bredow's  Unier§¥ickm¥/ei^ 
vol.  iL;  Beichard,  Myoe  Jlormoe  u.  die  SgyptucK" 
Sihiopitehe  KOtte  dee  date,  ZeitaUert^  the  Neu, 
Geogr.  Epkem.  vol.  zxviiL;  Bitter,  ErtUamde,  voL 
iL  pp.  226,  folL,  245,  IbU.)  [P.  &] 

ABABIS  ("A^ir,  PtoL  vL  19.  §  2),  a  river  of 
Gedrasia,  which  flowed  from  the  Montes  Baeti  (  Wo* 
eiati),  through  the  country  of  the  Arabii,  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  now  called  the  PmnUL  The 
names  of  this  river  and  of  the  neople  who  lived  on 
its  banks  are  variously  written  by  ancient  authon. 
Thus,  AnOnus  ('A^iof,  Axrian,  Anab.  vL  21), 
Artabb  CAproMii,  Mercian),  Artabius  (Amm.  Mans. 
zxiiL  6).  The  people  are  called  Arabitae  QApa- 
€mu),  Arbu  (Plin.  vL  24),  Arabics  (ApdtfMs,  Ar- 
rian,  Ind.  21,  22),  Arbies  ('AptfUs,  Strab.  zv.  p. 
720),  Aribes  ("Api^fs,  Dion.  Perieg.  1096),  Arbiti 
("A^rroi.  Mardan).  From  this  people  the  Arbiti 
Montes  (%»«ira  Sfnt^  PtoL  vi.  21.  §  3,  viL  1.  §  28; 
called  Barintani  by  Amm.  Mare.  xxiiL  6)  appear  to 
have  derived  their  name.  Ptdemy  has  mistaken 
the  oourse  of  this  river  when  he  makes  it  flow  K.  of 
Drsngiana  and  Gedrosia,  and  has  apparently  con- 
founded  it  with  the  Etymander  {Helmend);  and 
Pliny  has  placed  it  too  &r  to  the  W.  ou  the  edge  of 
Cannania  (iCtraMm),  whereas  it  really  divides  Sa> 
xanga  (rb,  1/dpayya)  from  the  Oritae  {^QpftrwX, 
Mardan  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  §  5,  viiL  25.  §  14.), 
speak  of  a  town  in  Gedrosia  called  Arius.  Pliny  says 
(vL  23)  that  it  was  fimnded  by  Mearchus.        [V.] 

ABABl'TAE.     [ARABm.] 

ABABBI'CA  ('Apa«pi7o:  Arabrioenses:  Alai^ 
jiisr),  a  stipendiary  town  of  the  Lusitani,  in  Hispania 
Ludtanica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.  of 
Olidpo;  the  Jerobriga  of  the  Itinerary.  (Plin.  iv. 
22.S.35;  Ptd.  u.  5.  §7;  It.  Ant  pp.419,  421; 
Florez,xiv.  174.)  [P.Sw] 

ABACCA  ("AfMucKO,  PtoL  vi.  3.  §  4;  Aiacha, 
Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6),  a  town  in  Susiaiia,  on  the 
Tigris.  Bochart  (ad  Gen,  z.  10)  has  attempted  to 
identify  it  with  Erech,  and  Michaelis  ynth  Edessa. 
If,  however,  it  was  in  Sosiana,  ndther  of  these  iden- 
tifications will  answer.  [V.] 

ABACK'U  (£(AAxaoelitanus:  BuarteAraqmi), 
a  stipendiary  town  of  the  Vasoooes,  in  the  cooventus 
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of  Caannngnita,  in  Hispanui  TanaoonennB,  at  tiie 
foot  of  the  Pjmnees,  24  M.  P.  west  of  Pkmploiia, 
on  the  little  riTer  AraquiL  (Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  4 ;  /Im. 
Ant,  p.  455.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACIINAEUM  (t^  'Apaxmiov  6pos),  a  moon- 
tain  in  Pelqxmnesofl,  foximng  the  boondary  between 
the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Epidaonu.  (Pans, 
ii.  25.  §  10;  Steph.  B.  «.  v,;  Hesjrch.  ».  9.  {tcad^i- 
vor;  Leake,  Morea,  voL  ii.  p.  417,  seq.,  toL  iii. 
p.  312.) 

ARACHaSU  ih  'Apax»<r(a:  £th.  ^Apax^oi, 
Strab.  ZY.  p.  723;  Arrian,  Anab.  vi  17  ;  'ApaxA- 
Tflu,  Dion.  Perieg.  ▼.  1096,  Plin.  ▼.  20.  s.  23 ;  Aracho- 
sii,  Plin.  tL  9.  8.  21),  a  pravinoe  of  Eastern  Persia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Paxyeti  M.  (fTacdros,  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus,  Hindu- 
JTimA),  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  &  by  Gedro- 
sia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dnuigiana.  It  comprehends 
the  present  prorinoes  of  the  NE.  part  of  Baki^utanf 
CuU^  Gandavoy  Katidahar^  Sewutan^  and  the  SW. 
portion  of  KAMittan,  Col.  Bawlinson  (Jbiim. 
Gtogr.  Soc  roi  ziL  p.  113)  has  supposed  the  name 
to  be  derired  from  Harakhwati  (Saiisc.  Saraswati), 
which  is  also  prasenred  in  the  Arabic  Bakhaj  (ap- 
plied generally  to  iCandiaAar),  and  en  the  Arghatul' 
ab-rwer.  According  to  Wilson  (ArfanOf  p.  158), 
there  is  a  place  called  Hohaj  or  Rokhaj^  en  the 
route  from  Best  to  GhiznL 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  rich  and  thickly  peopled 
province,  and  acquired  early  unportanoe  as  being 
one  of  the  main  routes  from  IndOa  to  Penia.  Its 
chief  mountains  were  called  Paiyeti  (^Eatdnu)^  in« 
eluding  probably  part  of  the  Soliman  Koh  and  tiieir 
SW.  branch  the  Khqjeh  Amran  mountains.  It  was 
watered  by  several  streams,  of  which  the  principal 
bore  the  name  of  Arachotus  [Arachotus]  :  and 
contained  the  subordinate  tribes  of  the  Paiyeti,  Stdri, 
Rhoplutae,  and  Eoritae.  Its  most  ancient  capital 
was  Arachotus  or  Arachosia  [  Asaghotub]  ;  and  in 
later  times  Alexandreia  or  Alezandreiopolis,  a  name 
probably  given  to  it  subsequently  in  honour  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (Strab.  zv.  p.  723,  seq.;  Arrian, 
Anab.  iii  28 ;  Steph.  t,  v. ;  PtoL ;  Bawlinson,  Wilson, 
U.  cc.)  [V.] 

ABACHO'TI  FON&    [Arachotub,  No.  2.] 

ARACHCTUS.  1.  {'Apdxmrof,  PtoL  vi  20. 
§  5;  Ldd.  Charax;  Plin.  vL  23;  Arachoti,  "Apax^- 
Toi,  Strab.  zi  p.  514;  Steph.  B ;  Arachosia,  Plin. 
vi.  33),  the  chief  city  of  Arachosia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Semiramis  (Steph.  B.  f.  v.),  and  to  have 
been  watered  by  a  river  which  flowed  from  the 
Indus  eastward  into  a  lake  called  ^Apdx^roB  Kpiini 
(PtoL  vi.  20.  §  2),  and  by  Solinus  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  Etymander.  Some  di&renoe  of 
opinion  has  existed  in  modem  times  as  to  the  ezact 
position  of  this  town,  and  what  modem  dty  or  nuns 
can  be  identified  with  the  ancient  capitaL  M.  Court 
(Jotim.  AskU.  Soeiet,  Beng^  has  identified  s(Hne 
ruins  on  the  Arghatan  river,  4  parasangs  from  iTiem- 
ddhaTy  on  the  road  to  Shikai-pury  with  those  of  Ara- 
chotus; but  these  ProC  Wilson  considers  to  be  too 
much  to  the  SE.  Bawlinson  (Joam.  Gtog,  Soe, 
voL  ziL  p.  1 13)  thinks  that  he  has  found  them  at  a 
place,  now  called  IT/icifi  iZo&dt  He  states,  what  is  in- 
deed curious,  that  the  most  ancient  name  of  the  city, 
Cupben,  mentioned  by  Stephanos  and  Pliny,  has  given 
rioe  to  the  territorial  designation  of  iTipm,  apidied  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  suiTtmnding  country.  The  ruins 
are  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  and  the  mea- 
surements of  Stnbo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  are,  he  con- 
siders, decisive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  site.   Stepha- 
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niiB  has  appaxvntly  oootrasted  two  cities, — Ara^ 
cbosia,  which  he  says  Is  not  fiv  from  the  Massagetai^ 
and  Arachotus,  which  he  calls  a  town  of  India.  CoL 
Bawlinson  believes  the  contiguity  of  the  Mas8»- 
getae  and  Arachosia  may  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  by  Massagetae  Stephanos  meant  the 
Sacae,  who  oolonised  ^  Htudrah  MomUama  on 
their  way  from  the  Emdit-Kuth  to  SacMtan  or 
Seiitam. 

2.  ('Apaxwr^f,  Steph.  B.;  Isid.  Charax;  Plin. 
vL  23),  the  river  of  Arachosia,  which  flowed  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Caucasus  {Hmdu-Kiukyf 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  capitaL  (Steph.  B.) 
Ptolemy  has  committed  an  error  in  extending 
this  river  to  the  Indus;  but  he  has  in  part  at- 
tained the  troth  in  connecting  it  with  a  lake 
(\iftn},  ^rts  Ke\ttTat  'Apdx^Tos  xp^mif  PtoL  tL 
20.  §  2;  "  Arachoti  Fans,"  Amm.  Marc  xxiiL  26: 
perliaps  the  modem  Dooree),  The  chief  pomt  is 
to  determine  what  river  Ptolemy  refers  to,  as  he 
does  not  give  its  name.  The  Etymander,  Hennan- 
dns,  or  Erymanthus  (now  Hdmaid)^  flows  firam  the 
mountains  W.  of  Kdbul  into  Lake  Zarah;  and  M. 
Bnmouf  has  supposed  this  to  be  the  Arachotus, 
Zend  ffaraquaiH  (Sense.  Sanuwati)  being  a  nam* 
common  to  a  river,  and  implying  connection  with  a 
lake.  Wilson  coDsiderB,  however,  the  present  Ar» 
kand-Abj  (me  of  the  tributaries  of  the  ffehnend,  as 
answering  best  to  the  description  of  Ptolemy.  Anotiier 
tributary  called  the  TWmcib  flows  through  a  small  lake 
called  Dooree  in  Elphinstone^s  map.  It  is  possible 
that  Uie  name  Arachotus  may  have  been  formeri  j 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  three  tributaries  of  the 
Heknendf  the  Arhand-ab^  Turmtk^  and  ArgkoMon^ 
which  are  all  rivers  of  about  the  same  volume. 
(Mlson,  Ariana,  pp.  156, 157.)  [V.] 

ABACHTHUS  ^f^X^os,  PoL  xxlL  9 ;  PtoL  Hi. 
13;  Liv.  xliii.  22;  Plin.  ir.  1 ;  'Apartfos,  Strab.  pp. 
325,  327;  'ATttre6s,  Dicaeazch.  42,  p.  460,  ed. 
Fuhr;  'ApcuOof,  Lycophr.  409  ;  Tsetz.  ad  loe,  ; 
Arethon,  lAv,  xzxviiL  3;  respedang  the  ortho- 
graphy, see  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  p.  325  :  Aria),  a 
river  of  Epiros,  rising  in  Mount  Tymphe  and  the 
district  Paroraea,  and  flowing  southwards  first 
through  the  mountains,  and  then  through  the  plain 
oi  AmhnatL  into  the  Ambnudot  gulf.  The  town  of 
Ambxada  was  situated  on  its  i^  or  eastern  bank, 
at  the  distance  of  7  miks  from  the  sea,  in  a  direct 
line. 

The  Arachthus  formed  the  boundary  between 
Hellas  proper  and  Epims,  whence  Ambraoa  was 
reckoned  the  first  town  in  Hellas.  The  country 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  full  of  marshea.  The 
enhance  to  the  present  mouth  of  the  Arta,  which 
lies  to  the  £.  of  the  ancient  mouth,  is  so  obtitncted 
by  swamps  and  shoals  as  scarcely  to  be  accessible 
even  to  boats;  but  on  crossing  this  bar  there  are 
16  or  17  feet  of  water,  and  rarely  less  than  10  in  the 
channel,  for  a  distance  of  6  miles  up  the  river.  Three 
miles  higher  np  the  river  altogether  ceases  to  be  navi- 
gable, not  having  more  than  5  fret  in  the  deepest 
part,  and  greatly  obetrocted  by  shoals.  The  course 
of  the  river  is  very  tortuous;  and  the  9  miles  up  the 
river  are  only  about  2  from  the  gulf  in  a  direct 
line.  At  Uie  entrsnoe,  its  width  is  about  60  yards, 
but  it  soon  becomes  much  narrower;  and  9  miles 
up  its  width  is  not  mors  than  20  yards.  At  Am- 
brada,  however,  its  bed  is  about  200  yards  across; 
but  the  stream  in  summer  is  divided  by  sand-banka 
into  small  rirukts,  shallow,  but  rapid,  ranning  at 
least  4  miles  an  hour.    Above  the  town,  it  appean 
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cwnMintiwly  diminoliTe,  and  5  or  6  mfles  higlier 
Qp,  tt  lost  among  the  hiUa.  This  u  the  present 
coodhian  of  the  iiTer,  as  described  hj  Lieutenant 
Wo]fe,  who  visited  it  m  1830.  (Journal  of  the  Geo- 
grtpkieai  SodUg,  toL  iiL  p.  81.) 

ARA'CIA  CApojcfo,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  8 ;  Flin.  ▼!.  25), 
la  iiilaiid  off  the  coast  of  Penis,  which  appears 
fixm  Ptolemj  to  have  bonie  also  the  name  of  Alez- 
andri  Insula.  [V.] 

ABACILLUM  (Aradittot,  near  Fontibre  and 
iZgnom),  a  town  of  the  Gantabri,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
ncooensia,  not  to  be  ooofoanded  with  Aaacbu. 
(Orae.  vi.  21 ;  Fbres,  iv.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

ABACTNTHUS  ('A(HiKw$o% :  Zygds),  a  lange 
of  moontains  in  Aetoha  mnning  in  a  south-easterly 
firecdoQ  from  the  Achelons  to  the  Evenns,  and 
s^Mxating  the  lower  plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea 
from  the  upper  plain  above  the  lakes  Hyria  and 
Tnchooia.  (Stiab.  ppw  450,  460;  Dioojs.  Perieg. 
431;  Leake,  Nortkem  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  121.) 
Plinj  (iv.  2.  §  3)  and  Solinos  (7.  §  22)  erroiieoQsly 
can  Ancjnthos  a  mountain  of  Acamania.  If  we 
csa  trust  the  authority  of  later  writers  and  of  the 
Soman  poets,  there  was  a  mountain  of  the  name  of 
Aracynthus  both  in  Boeotia  and  in  Attica,  or  per- 
haps OD  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries.  Tnus 
Stephanns  B.  («.  v.)  and  Servius  (jad  Virg,  Ed,  il. 
24)  speak  of  a  Boeotifm  Aracynthus;  and  Seztns 
Exnpiricns  (ade.  Gramtn.  c.  12,  p.  270),  Lutatius 
(adStoL  Theb.  il  239),  and  Vibius  Sequester  {de 
M<mL  p.  27)  mention  an  Attic  Aracynthus.  The 
monntam  is  comiected  with  the  Boeotian  hero  Am- 
phion  both  by  Propertius  (iii.  13.  42)  and  by  Virgil 
(£cliL24);  and  the  Ime  of  VirgU  — '' Amphion 
I>ircaens  in  Aetaeo  Aracyntho" — would  seem  to 
place  the  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and 
Attica.  (Comp.  BrandstXter,  Die  Geteh.  detAeUd. 
Landee,  p.  108.) 

ARAD  CA/Mta),  acity  of  theCanaanites  hi  the  S. 
of  Palestine,  in  the  neighbonihood  of  the  wilderness 
of  Kadetih.  When  the  Isnwlites  were  in  the  monn* 
tains  of  Seir,  at  the  time  of  Aaron's  death,  the  king 
of  And  attacked  them,  and  took  some  of  them  pri- 
Boners.  (Numb.  zzL  1,  zxxiiL  40;  Judget,  i  16.) 
The  dty  was  consequently  devoted  to  destruction  by 
the  Israelites ;  but  the  accomplishment  of  their  vow 
(Humb.  xzL  3)  is  only  recorded  by  antieipatlon,  for 
it  was  executed  under  Joshua  (Ji^h,  ziL  14).  Eu« 
sebios  and  Jerome  {dace  Arad  20  H  P.  from  Hebron 
and  4  from  Malatha.  Dr.  Bobinson  identifies  it,  oo 
the  ground  of  the  general  agreement  in  position  and 
the  identity  of  name,  with  an  eminence  on  the  road 
from  Petra  to  Hebron,  called  Tdl  *Arad,  (Be- 
Morchea,  voL  iii.  p.  12.)  [P.  S.] 

A'RADEN  ('ApoS^r  :  EtL  ^ApaHwtot,  Steph. 
B. ».  p.),  a  city  of  Crete,  formerly  called  Anopolis. 
In  Kiepert*B  map  it  appears  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
isknd,  near  the  Phoenix  Portus.  Remains  of  an- 
dent  walls  are  (bund  at  the  modem  AnopoKt, 
(Paahley,  Crete,  voL  il  pi  235.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

A'RADUa  I.  (i^  'Affobos :  Eth,  'Apdbiof,  Aor- 
dins:  O.T.  Arvad,  Arvadite,  Gen.  x.  18,  1  Chrm, 
L  16;  *Apdbuu  LXX.:  Ruad),  an  iuhmd  off  the  N. 
coast  of  Phoemda,  at  a  distance  of  20  stadia  from 
the  mainland.  (Strab.  ^  753.)  Pliny  (v.  17),  in 
estimating  this  distance  at  only  200  paces,  CbDs 
■hoit  of  the  true  measurement  (peihaps  we  should 
nad  2,200  paces;  see Tzschucke,  ad  Pomp.BfeL  ii. 
7.  §  6).  Strabo  (L  c.)  describes  it  as  a  roick  rising 
from  the  midst  of  the  waves,  7  stadia  in  dr- 
conference.    Modem  travellers   state  that  it  is 
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of  oblong  shape,  with  a  slight  rise  towards  the 
centre  and  steep  on  every  side.    Though  a  rock 
rather  than  an  island,  it  was  extremely  populous, 
and,  contrary  to  Oriental  custom,  the  houses  had 
many  stories.    According  to  Strabo,  it  owed  its 
fonndatian  to  Sidonian  exiles.    (Comp^  Joseph.  Aut. 
i.  6.  §  2.)    The  city  of  Aradus  was  next  in  im- 
portance after  Tyre  and  Sidon.     Like  other  Phoe- 
nician dties,  it  was  at  first  independent,  and  had  its 
own  kings;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  strip  uf  land 
extending  from  Paltus  to  Simym  was  de|)endent 
upon  it.     In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
8, 11)  it  supplied  Tyre  with  soldiers  and  sailors, 
^ong  with  die  rest  of  Phoenicia,  it  became  subject 
to  Persia.    Afterwards,  during  the  campaign  of 
Alexander,  Gerostratus,  king  of  Aradus,  was  serving 
in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradates,  when  his 
son  Straton  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Gerostratus 
assisted  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. 
(Anrian,  Aneib.  I  13,  20.)    It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  fiunily  of  the  Lagidae,  when  Ptolemy  Soter, 
B.  c.  320,  seised  on  Phoenicia  and  Goele  Syria     Its 
wealth  aod  impOTtance  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
rights  of  asylum  they  obtained  fr<»n  Seleucus  Calli* 
nicus,  B.  o  242,  whom  they  had  supported  against 
Antiochus  Hierax;  so  much  so  that  it  was  enabled 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
(Pol.  V.  68.)    Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
had  previously  become  independent,  probably  in  the 
war  between  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Antiochus 
Theos.     The  fiu:t  of  its  autonomy  is  certain  from 
coins.    (See  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.)    All  these 
advantages  were  lost  under  Antiochus  Ejnphones, 
who,  on  his  rettira  from  A^i^ypt,  todc  possession  of 
the  town  and  district    (Hieranyna.  tii  Dan,  xi.) 
In  the  war  between  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antio- 
chus Cyzioenus  it  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the 
lattor;  and  when  he  was  sUin  by  Seleucus,  Antio- 
chus Eusebes,  his  son,  found  shelter  there,  and  by 
its  aid,  in  concert  with  other  cities,  maintained  him* 
self  with  varying  success,  till  Syria  submitted  to 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  finally  came  under 
the  dominion  of  Rome.    In  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  province,  it  was  mixed  up  in  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Apjaan,  B,  C.  iv.  69,  v.  I.)    Coins  of  Aradus, 
ranging  from  Domitian  to  Elagabalus,  are  enume- 
rated in  Eckhel  (/.  c).  Under  Constans,  Md  awiyah, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  khalif  Omar,  destroyed  the 
dty,  and  expdled  the  inhabitants.    (Cedren.  ni$L 
p.  355;  Theqphan.   p.  227.)     As  the  town  was 
never  rebmlt,  it  is  only  the  island  which  is  men* 
lioned  by  the  historians  of  the  Crusades.     TarKus 
was  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Aradus.    (Dion  Chrys. 
OraL  Tanen.  ii.  pi  20,  ed.  Beiske.)    A  maritime 
population  of  about  3,000  souls  occupies  the  seat  of 
thu  once  busy  and  industrious  hive.     Pculitms  of 
the  old  double  Phoenician  walls  are  still  fonnd  on 
the  NE.  and  SE.  of  the  island,  and  the  rock  is  per- 
forated by  the  dstems  of  which  Strabo  speaks.   The 
same  author  (see  Groskurd's  note,  p.  754)  minutely 
describes  the  contrivance  by  which  the  inhabitants 
drew  their  water  from  a  submarine  source.  Though 
the  tradition  has  been  lost,  the  boatmen  of  Rwid 
still  draw  fresh  water  from  the  spring  Ain  Ibraliim 
in  the  sea,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore  of  the  opposite 
coast  Mr.  Walpole  {The  Aneaigrii,  vol.  iii.  p.  391) 
found  two  of  these  springs.     A  few  Greek  Inscrip* 
tions,  taken  from  columns  of  black  basalt,  which,  aa 
there  is  no  trap  rock  in  the  island,  must  have  been 
brought  over  from  the  mainland,  are  given  (in  the 
Btbliotkeca  SaerUj  New  Yoric,  vol  v.  p.  252>  b/ 
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the  Ber.  W.  TlanscB.  (Hignc*,  tfim- Jt  TAeaJ. 
det/iwr^Totuii'.  F.339;  Wata,  Sad  Wirt. 
Buck.  M.  e.  Arvad  ;  BoHnmSOBr.  Bimd.  BO.  All. 
nL  n.  pt  L  B.  7,  with  Uw  Eitnctt  baa  Mumdidl, 
Stum,  Pocncke,  and  V<to^;  CbiBtr,  Enftd.  Em- 
fkrmL-nLl  p.4SI.) 


1.  (Jrai,  Ank,  Kaick),  an  iiUnd  id  tha  Pd- 
nui  pilf.  (Stepfa.  B.;  WA.  n.  T.  j  47.)  Stnbo 
(p.  7M;  coup.  Onakord,  ad  be.)  plaon  it  at  10 
daji'  vjf/>  from  Tendon,  uid  a»  fnoi  tb«  pi>- 
immtflj  of  KaJd-  The  inhabitafitA  of  thU  uUud 
IB  Tjnu  aaaartnd  that  thej 


ritin  tf  Uw  mdm  uuw.  (Comp.  Henid.  L  1 ; 
D'AnTJlla,  Miwt.  dt  FAcad.  ds  latcr^  vol.  zxi. 
p.  1*7;  GoneJin,  tdL  iii.  pp.  103,  «iq.  123,  114; 
Kitbnhr,  Daeript.  Jt  FArMt,  p.  S77j  Cbonqr, 
£>fHlnK.  TtJ.  i.  p.  647.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARAE  ALEXANDBJ,  CTBI,  &c      TAlxz- 


and  nMIt  lir  Caeaar,  with  Iba  new  niiDt  irf  Solia, 
or  SoUnrco.  (Flora,  Etp.  A  ToL  ii.  p.  115; 
UkBrt,i.  1.  p.373.)  [P.  8,1 

AKAE  PUILAENOHUM  (al  tw  AJmCair 
0>V4al,  Strab.  &&,  but  oi  tiAolrw  S«|ui(,  Foljb, 
iii  39, 1.  40),  a  posiliaD  ray  near  tha  button  of 
Um  Graat  Sjrtis,  ea  tb«  K.  coaM  of  Afiica,  vliich 
marked  the  boondary  batwMo  tba  leml«iea  of 
Canhage  and  Cjnne,  and  aitmrardl  b«tw«eD  Tri- 
pnlitana  aod  Cjnoaica.  (Poljb.  U.  re.;  SaO.  J^. 
13,  T9;  Stnb.  iiL  p.  171,  irii.  p.S36;  Plin.  t.4; 
Uela,i.7.S6i  Sc7laz,p.47;  Ptol;  Stadiaam.; 
Tab.  Pnit.)  The  hodm  ia  dDiTed  frao  a  nmantic 
■tncj,  for  vhicb  Sallott  ii  tha  eaiiiaat  authoritj. 
{Jtg.  79,  ooinp.  VaL  Hai.  t.  S.  ait.  i.)  At  tba 
Ijiiia  when  the  CarthagiDiana  luled  crer  tha  greater 
pnrt  of  North  Africa,  and  lbs  Giwk  oolmiita  of 
Cyreno  Here  alao  107  pmnHal,  tcng  wan  anaa 
nH.]iei;tin^  tbetr  bcandiriea,  which  were  l«It  nn- 
deflncd  tij  Ilia  natore  of  Iba  cooDtry  on'  tbe  ihtna 
of  Ifae  Sjitea,  a  sandj  waale,  wilb      '' 


hnwrver,  not  ({oite  nccnnte;  tut  SlBIxa.) 
lun^tb  it  wai  agreed  ta  fix  the  boundacy  at  the 
]>iint  a{  meeting  tH  mytijt  sent  out  at  tlw  same 
lime  boBi  each  aXJ.  Whether  bj  diligence, 
trickery,  or  clianca,  the  Carthaginian  envoys  per- 
fbrmed  so  tnuch  the  j:rcatcr  part  of  the  distance 
(in  tact  abeat  T-9ths,  a  diipropcrtion  (uffirient  of 
ilartf  to  diipow  of  the  Uttoriad  vain*  of  the  etoiy), 
llint  Ihu  Gresks  were  prepartd  fat  any  eonrse  mtber 
tlian  to  relnm  and  ri~k  die  penalty  of  thtir  oeg- 
lert.  They  would  cmJy  oaiaent  to  the  buondaiy 
iKing  filed  at  Ibe  place  of  meeting,  en  tbe  condition 
that  lbs  CartlisKinisiia  wouU  submit  to  be  boned 
alive  na  the  spot;  if  not,  Ihry  demanded  to  adtonce 


aafir  «  Uwy  plaaed  on  the  same  trmvL     TTw 

imad  afbr  them,  00  the  apet  of  their  hrine  inter- 

mad.     Like  other  aoehlaadniaHa,  erected  both  (0 

[.pitual.  .  boaod»7  ■»]  tbe  »«n»,y  of  «»« 

called  altar*    (Sea  tbe  lemaiki  of  Stnbo  oo  tnch 

msola  wtn  do   k»ga  to  be  seen  in  tha  time  of 

(t.  4)  mentMU  the  me,  and  add>,  e>  larma  mmU 

«M  ;  perh^a  oonectii^  tbe  nante  with  aome  ex- 

aili&aal  nxanuneDta.  The  poeitui  is  clearly  fixed 
(7  the  jiaiieagsa  abore  qoMed.  It  na  nearly  at 
(be  bottom  tt  the  Gral  Syrtia,  a  little  W.  of  Aato- 
mala,  which  waa  at  the  very  bottotn  of  tbe  Oolf 
(Smh.  p.  S3«)  1  DStwithitandiiig  that  SaDost  (Jty. 
19)  ^paiB  to  name  it  u  W.  of  I^plL.  Uagna,  and 
that  Stiabo  (p.  171)  plieea  it  a&oat  Uie  nwUIe  q^ 
tilt  upaiaft  I  tXMea  tie  Sfrla  («rri  fiJgqr  ■ov 
iV  I^Tail  Tw  Z^M*  Tiir).  Doth  witto^  ia 
IboT  other  and  chief  paenges  oo  the  satueet,  placs 
tiK  ahaia  whs*  we  hare  stated.  The  ^jareut 
dianqiaDey  b  Salliut  is  e»ily  nmoTed  by  a  pi^Hr 
mode  of-  comieetiiig  ibe  paita  of  the  loiteDce  (se* 
CortiiaaiidKiiUniffce.andlfannert.i.a.  p.ll7)i 
and  tbe  phnae  naed  by  SCnbn,  "the  land  leliDeea 
tba  6yitca,~  ia  coolinnally  anpicTcd  far  tba  vhote 
ooait  between  the  onter  extrtmitiei  of  tbe  two  golfa, 
jTOTtk  iiintv  wov  being  aUo  evidently  oaed  vagnelj. 
Tbe  [dace  does  Dot  occur  in  the  Antonuw  Itinerary, 
but  ita  paaitim  is  occa]ued  by  a  statioa  called 
Banadtdari,  probably  tha  native  Libyan  ar  Punic 
The  locality,  ae  fixed  by  Ibe  aocioit  writers, 
'a  to  a  poaitiDa  a  little  W.  of  JfoaUtor, 
tba  pnamt  boundary  (t  Sfrl  and  Airca,  near 
which  Captain  Beectiey  (p.  SIO)  mention*  a  re- 
owik^ila  table-bill  called  Jtbd-Allah,  which  hu 
very  likely  aa  good  daima  (however  feeble  tb^  may 
be)  to  be  coDaideied  one  cf  the  so-called  Altan,  aa 
any  otber  hilt  or  monad  seen  or  iznagined  by  lb* 
andenti.  A  discnnion  of  Ibe  hLilorical  value  of 
tbe  Ugeai  of  tbe  Philami  ie  sapeiflnODii  bnidea 
obvious  weak  pcante,  it  has  all  the  cbanfter  <tf  « 
Btoij  mvcnied  to  accoant  for  sane  striking  ditfect, 
inch  ae  Wawatf ;  and  the  lingular  4iAaum  in 
Poljbiua  deserT»  notiea.  (Beecbey,  Proettdiiift 
of  tU  Expedilunt  to  aplore  Ot  N.  Coatt  of 
JLfrka,  flUKf.  vi.;  fiaith,  WoftdenrngoL,  4t.  pp. 
344,  fiill.)  [P.  8.] 

ARAE  &ESTLA11AE  {Xifnimi  B«/uI  JUfwr), 
three  altan  erected  in  Ihiiidt  of  Aoguilna  on  k 
innMntay  near  the  KW.  eitrauity  of  Spsiin. 
Pliny  (iv.  SO.  s.  34)  and  Ptolemy  (ij.  6.  §  3)  placa 
the  heuUand  a  httk  N.of  Nerium  Pr.  (C.  flni*- 
(erre),  which  wolJd  corrspraid  to  C.  ViUaaa;  Uela 
(iiL  1.  $9)  cnriu  it  fuither  aaalward;  the  In^ner 
ia  the  mve  pmbable  pi«ition.  [P.  S.]| 

ABAETHy'BEA  ('ApaiSufJa),  tbs  anrieni  capi- 
tal of  Phliaiia,  ie  said  by  Psuuiuas  to  hare  hern 
iviginallj  natoed  Arantia  ^KpojrtUk),  after  Aras,  ita 
fbtmder,  and  to  bare  been  cailled  Aiiethyrca  after  a 
daughter  cf  Area  of  this  name.  Tbe  name  of  ila 
founder  WW  retained  in  tbe  time  of  Pluniniaa  iu  tbe 
bill  Aiantinoa,  on  which  it  Blood.  Hcmer  menlioaa 
Araethyna.  (Horn. /I.  ii.  5Tli  Strab.  viii.  p.SSS- 
Paut.  ii.  19.  SS'*.  5)     We  Inis (lun  Sirabo (L e.) 
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-flyii  its  mluilataiits  quitted  ArMthyreo,  and  fbonded 
PhHas,  at  the  distanoe  of  30  Btadia-froin  the  fonxier 
UfwtL  Hence  the  statement  of  the  gxammarians, 
that  Azaethyrea  and  Axantia  were  both  ancieat 
namee  cf  Phhos.  (Steph.  B.  J.  vp.  *\iout,  *A^ay« 
Tia;  SchoL  ad  ApolL  Rkod,  L  lid.)  Bon  inp- 
pcees  the  mine  on  Mt  Pd^ttigo  to  be  thoae  of 
Anetfayna.  Leake  had  emmeoulj  supposed  them 
to  be  the  roixis  of  PfaJins.  (Boto,  Beiam  tn»  Ptlo- 
pcfimea,  tqL  L  a  27,  seq.;  Leake,  MareOf  toL  uL 
pL  339,  seq.)    f  PHUim.J 

A'BAGUS,  AkAGON,  AltBHABON  CApteyos, 
'AjKryAr,  'AfifiaSApi  Arajftdf  or  Arak),  a  river  of 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the 
Cyras.  It  is  the  only  tribntaiy  of  the  Cyrus  in 
Iberia,  which  Strabo  mentions  by  name.  (Strab. 
XL  pi  500,  where  the  MS&  have  *Apcrywra,  'A^^o- 
7M»a,  and  ^h^^oMitvaS) 

The  same  river  is  evidently  meant  a  little  further 

oD,  where  Stiabo,  in  describing  tlie  four  mountain 

puses  into  Iberia,  says  that  that  on  the  N.  from  the 

countxy  of  the  Nooiades  is  a  difficult  ascent  of  three 

days^  journey  (along  the  Terdc)\  after  which  the 

roiui  passes  through  the  defile  of  the  river  Aragus,  a 

JQomey  of  four  days,  the  pass  being  closed  at  the 

lower  end  by  an  impregnable  walL    This  is  the  great 

centxal  pass  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Caucasiae,  or  Sar- 

maticae  Py  hie,  now  the  Pan  ofDarUL  [Caucasus.] 

fiat  Stzabo  adds,  as  the  text  stands,  that  another 

of  the  four  Iberian  passes,  namely,  the  one  leading' 

from   Annenia,  lay  upon    the  rivers  Cyrus  and 

Arsgus,  near  which,  before  their  confluence,  stood 

fortified  dtiea  built  on  rocks,  at  a  distance  of  16 

stadia  from  each  other,  namely,  Harmozica  on  the 

Gyms,  and  Seuouura  on  the  otlier  river.    Through 

tUs  pass  Pompey  and  Canidius  entered  Iberia  (pp. 

500,  501).     According  to  this  statement,  we  must 

seek  the  pass  near  MUkeH^  N.  of  Tt/ltf ;  but  it  is 

sapposed,  by  Groc>kuni  and  others,  that  the  name 

An^us  in  this  last  passage  is  an  error  (whether 

of  Straho  himself,  or  of  the  copyists),  and  that  the 

pssa  leferred  to  is  very  mudi  further  westward, 

on  the  great  high  road  fitxn  Erzeroumf  through 

Kan,  to  the  N.,  and  that  the  river  wrongly  called 

Angus  is  the  small  stream  foiling  into  Uie  Cyrus 

near  AlAaltnkf  where  the  mined  castles  of  fforwn 

Ziehe  (or  ArmaUiche)  and  Ttwnar  are  thought  to 

preserve  the  names,  as  well  as  sites,  of  Strabo's 

Harmozica  and  Seumara.    (Reinegg,  Betchreib,  d, 

CcoK.  voL  iL  p.  89 ;   Klaproth,  Voyage  au  Cauc 

vol.  L  p.  518.)    The  river  spoken  of  is  supposed  to 

be  the  Peloma  of  Dion  Cassius  (zzxvii  2).  [P.S.] 

ARAINUS  (*Apdi>of ),  a  small  place  in  Laconia, 

on  the  western  side  of  the  Laoonian  gulf,  containing 

the  moDument  of  Las,  who  founded  a  town  called 

Las  after  him.    Boblaye  places  Arainus  at  Aghert^ 

not  (Pana.  iU.  24.  §  10 ;  Bobhiye  Beckonsket,  &G. 

pi  88;  comp.  Leake,  Pdowmnuiacaf  p.  173.) 

ABAMAEL     [Stria.J 

ARANDIS  CAfWf'Srs,  PtoLiL  5.  §6;  Amnm, 
It.  AnL  p.  426,  Geogr.  Rao.  ir.  43;  Annditanl, 
riin.  iv.  22.  s.  35:  prob.  Oarigtie),  a  stipendiary 
tiwn  of  the  Celtici,  in  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road 
finam  the  month  of  the  Anas  to  Ebora,  60  M.  P. 
north  of  OasoDoba.  Some  take  it  for  the  modem 
Ahnmia,  [P.  &] 

ABAKGAS  (h  'ApdyKos  l|  'Apdr^u  Spos),  a 
mountain  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  imme- 
diatdy  N.  of  the  Equator,  in  47^  long.,  and  l^'  35' 
M.  lat,  in  a  part  of  Central  Afiica,  now  entirely 
unknown.    (PtoL  iv.  6.  §  12.)  [P.  S.] 
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ARAIITU,  ABANTPNUS  MOMS.  [Arac- 
thtrba  1 

ABAPHEN.     [AiTiGA.] 

ABAB,  or  A'BARIS  (''A/Ny,''Apaptf :  SaSne),  a 
river  cf  Gallia,  which  rises  in  the  high  land,  con- 
nected with  the  Voigei  (Voe^gns),  which  lies 
between  H'pimU  and  Ploti^riireSf  in  the  modem 
department  of  Vosges.  The  Saona  has  a  general 
aonth  course  past  Chtdana  swr  Soone,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Bhone  at  Lugdunum  (Jjyon\  Its  length 
is  estimated  at  about  300  miles.  The  current  in 
the  middle  and  lower  part  is  veiy  slow.  (Caes. 
B.(?.i.l2.)  It  is  joined  on  the  lea  bank  at  Verdm 
mtt  Sadne,  by  the  Dubu  or  Aldnasdubis  {pQub$), 
Strabo  (p.  186^  makes  both  the  Arar  and  the  Diibia 
rise  in  the  Alps,  but  he  does  not  mean  the  High 
Alps,  as  appears  from  his  description,  for  he  makiv 
the  Seine  rise  in  the  same  mountains  as  the  Sadne 
Vibius  Sequester  (Arar  GemMniae)  makes  the  Arar 
rise  in  the  Vo»ge$.  In  Caesar^s  time,  the  Arar  from 
ZjKM,  at  least  to  the  confluence  of  the  Doub$y  was 
the  boundaij  between  the  Seqnani  on  the  east,  and 
the  Aedui  on  the  west;  and  the  right  to  the  river 
tolls  (Siayaryixd  T^Aq,  Strab.  p.  192)  was  disputed 
between  them.  The  navigation  of  the  Sa6ne  was 
connected  with  that  of  the  Seme  by  a  portage,  and 
this  was  one  line  of  commercial  communication 
between  Britain  and  the  valley  of  the  Bhone. 
(Strab.  p.  189.)  It  was  a  design  of  L.  Vetns,  who 
commanded  in  Germania  in  ^e  time  of  Nero,  to 
unite  the  Arar  and  the  Mosella  (ifose/),  by  a  canal 
(Tacit  Awn,  xiii.  53);  and  thus  to  effect  a  coiu- 
municaUon  between  the  Rhone  and  the  JRhme. 

The  larger  rivers  of  France  retain  their  Gallic 
names.  T^e&i^  is  an  exception,  but  its  true 
Gallic  name  appears  to  be  Sauoona.  (Amm.  Marc. 
XV.  11.)  [G.L.1 

ABABAT.    [ABMsanA.] 

ABABUS  (*A^op^ff:  perhaps  the  JZuto),  a  river 
of  European  Scytlua  (a».  in  Dacia),  flowing  fhun 
the  N.  into  the  Ister.    (Herod,  iv.  48.)     [P.  S.] 

ABATISPI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near 
Cauche  el  viejo,  5  leagues  finom  Malaga.  (Tnscr. 
ap.  Florez,  xii.  jpi  296.)  [P.  S.] 

ABAUBIS  ('Apa^pios:  Jlirault),  The  name 
'Pa^pofMs  in  Strabo  (p.  182)  is  a  folse  transcript  for 
'Apai^ir.  Strabo  describes  the  river  ss  flow^uii; 
from  the  C^vennes  (K^/ifwray).  Mela  also  (iL  5) 
makes  it  flow  from  the  C^vennes,  which  he  calls 
Gebennae,  and  enter  the  sea  near  Agatha,  Agde. 
The  river  is  therefore  the  Hdrault  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  department  of  Hi^rault  Vibins  Se- 
quester (ed.  Oberlin)  speaks  of  a  river  Cyrta,  which 
enters  the  sea  near  Agatha.  This  must  be  the 
H^rault;  and  the  name  Cyrta  may  be  Greek,  and 
have  beoi  given  by  the  Maasaliots,  the  Greek  colo- 
nizers of  Agatha. 

There  was  a  town  Aiaura,  also  called  Cesero,  on 
fkia  river,  which  is  identified  with  a  place  called 
S.  Tiberi.  •  [G.  L.] 

ABAUSIO  CApav(r(wv:  Orange),  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares  or  Cavari  (Strab.  p.  185), 
north  of  AreUte  {Arlet),  on  the  road  from  ^kte  to 
Vienna  (FtefMie),  and  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Bhone,  on  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Bhone. 
Orange  is  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  It  ap- 
peals from  Mela  (iL  6),  who  calls  it  "  Secnnda- 
norum  Arausio,"  to  have  been  made  a  Boman  colony, 
and  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who  has  the  same  expression, 
calls  it  a  edionia.  The  name  Secundani  denotes 
some  soldiers  or  cohorts  of  the  Secunda  legio,  which 
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we  most  rappose  to  biTe  been  settled  here.    A 
medal  of  Goltzins,  if  genuine,  confirms  this. 

Orxmge  oontiuns  a  great  number  of  Roman  re- 
maina.  Near  the  town  is  a  triumj^ial  arch,  about 
60  feet  high,  with  three  archways,  of  which  the 
central  arch  is  larger  than  the  other  two.  On  one 
of  the  attics  the  name  "  Mario  ^  still  exists,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  arch  was 
erectol  in  honour  of  G.  llariusl  the  concmeror  of  the 
Teiitones  at  Aix.  [Aquas  Sbxtiak.J  But  this 
arrh  probably  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  age 
of  Marius.  The  amphitheatre,  of  which  some  re- 
mains existed  till  recently,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
the  stones  having  been  carried  off  for  building.  At 
Vaison,  a  few  miles  from  Omnge,  there  are  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  aqueducL  [G.  L.] 

ABA VI,  a  people  of  Lnsitania,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norba  Caesarea,  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
on  the  bridge  of  Alcantara.  (Gruter,  p.  1 62 ;  Flurez, 
xiii.  p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAVISCI  CApa«f<riro(,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  f  3;  Eva. 
visci,  Plin.  iiL  25.  s.  28),  a  p(H>ple  of  Pannonia,  in- 
habiting the  right  bank  of  the  Dai'.ube,  whose  lan- 
guage and  customs  were  the  same  as  the  Otd,  a 
German  people.  But  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
Aravisci  had  emigrated  into  Pannonia  from  the  Osi, 
or  the  On  had  passed  over  into  Germany  from  the 
Aravi!$cL     (Tac.  Germ,  28.) 

ARAXA^AMa:  ^^-  'Apo^ctfs),  a  city  of  Lycia, 
according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Lysiaca.  (Steph.  «.  v.  "hpofyi.)  Ptolemy 
places  it  near  Sidyma.  A  rare  coin,  with  the  epi- 
graph ATKIAN  APA.,  is  attributed  to  this  place 
by  Sestini.  [G.  L.] 

ARAXATES,  a  river  in  Spgdiana.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6.)     [Jaxaktes.] 

ARAXES  CApi{i}s).  \,{Er<ukh, Rakhsi^Aras, 
Iiiu)t  A  l'^^  ^^^^  ^^  Armenia,  which  takes  its  rise 
from  a  number  of  sources  in  Mt.  Abus  {Bin  Gof) 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Strab.  p.  531;  Plin.  vi.  10;  Ptol. 
V.  13.  §§  3,  6,  9),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
betwoNi  the  E.  and  W.  blanches  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  general  course  may  be  described  ss  E.,  then 
S£.,  and  after  flowing  in  a  NE.  direction,  it  re- 
sumes its  SE.  course,  and  after  its  junction  with 
the  Gyrus  (iTiir),  discharges  itself  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  (CoL  Monteith,  in  London  Geog.  Joum. 
vul.  iii.,  with  accompanying  Map.)  Of  its  nume- 
rous tributaries,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  <mly  mentions  one, 
the  Musus  (^Mfirtt).  The  ancient  geography  of 
this  river  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  202,  iv.  40)  describes  the  Arsxes  as  flow- 
ing E.  from  the  country  of  the  Matieni;  as  it 
apinoached  the  Caspian,  it  divided  into  40  chaimels, 
only  one  of  which  made  its  way  clear  to  the  lake, 
the  rest  were  choked  up,  and  formed  swamps.  If 
thin  statement  be  compared  with  that  of  Stnbo 
(/.  c),  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Araxes 
of  Herodotus  must  be  identified  with  the  river  of 
Armenia.  If  this  supposition  does  not  remove  all 
difiVsolties,  which  it  does  not,  we  must  remember 
that  iJerodotus  was  generally  unacquainted  with 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  (For  a  fhll 
discussion  on  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Tzcbucke,  t»  Pomp.  Mda,  iii.  5.  §  5,  and  Mim, 
de  FAcad.  des  ImcripL  vd.  xxxvi.  pp.  69,  seq  ) 
Ritter  (Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  389)  identifies  the 
Pilosis  of  Xenophon  (^Anab.  iv.  6.  §  4;  couip.  Ein- 
neir,  Traiveii  m  Armenia^  p.  489)  with  the  Araxes; 
on  tlie  other  hand,  the  Araxes  df  the  same  author 
{Amtb.  I  4.  §  19)  is  held  to  be  the  Kkdbur,  an 
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affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  The  description  of  the 
ooorse  of  the  Araxes  in  Pomp.  Mela  (iii.  5)  has 
much  picturesque  merit,  and  in  the  main  agrees  with 
the  aocoonts  of  modem  travellers.  The  "  pontem 
indignatus  Araxea"  of  Viigil  {Am.  viii.  728; 
comp.  "  Patiens  Latii  jam  pontis  Araxes  "  of  Sta- 
tins, SUv.  i  4.  §  79)  now  endures  four  bridges;  and 
the  ruined  remains  of  others  are  still  found  on  its 
banks.  The  fall  in  the  river  of  not  more  than 
six  feet  high,  which  occurs  at  the  great  break  in 
the  mountain  chain,  about  40  miles  below  Ufvifa 
(Erespar  or  Ar€ub<xr)f  must  be  the  same  as  the 
cataract  to  which  StnUx)  (/L  c.)  alludes,  though  the 
ancient  author  assigns  to  it  ao  much  larger  pro- 
portions. Strabo  (I  c),  m  accordance  with  the 
national  custom  of  referring  foreign  names  to  a 
Greek  origin,  connects  the  word  Araxes  with  ipdovt, 
and  adds  that  the  Peneus  was  once  called  Araxes, 
on  account  of  its  having  separated  Ossa  from  Olym- 
pus at  the  gorge  of  Tempo.  The  remark  in  itself 
is  of  no  importance;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
various  rivers  and  places  in  remote  countries  which 
bore  this  name  Besides  the  one  in  Mesopotamia 
already  mentioned,  we  read  of  another  Araxes,  which 
flowed  through  mountainous  Persia,  and  entered  tha 
lake  of  Ba3chteg€M,    (See  below.) 

Like  the  Celtic  Avon,  Araxes  was  probably  an 
appellative  name.  According  to  Rennel  {Geog.  He- 
rod, p.  205)  the  Araxes  is  the  Jaxartes ;  the  Jaxartes 
and  Oxus  {&rr  and  Jihon)  are  confounded  together, 
and  the  particulars  which  refer  to  both  rivers  are  ap- 
plied to  one.  The  account  Herodotus  gives  of  its  ori- 
gin and  course  has  served  to  identify  it  with  the  Ar- 
menian river.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Volga 
or  Rha.  M.  de  Guignes  holds  that  the  Anxes  of  the 
4th  book  is  indisputably  the  Armenian  Araxes,  but 
distinguishes  it  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  1st 
book.  M.  de  la  Nauze  ai^gues  in  favour  of  the  view 
advocated  here.  Full  particulars  as  to  all  the 
rivers  bearing  this  name  will  be  found  in  D^Anville, 
Mim,  de  TAcad.  det  InacripL  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  79; 
St  Martin,  Mem,  aw  tArmenie^  vol.  L  p.  88; 
Chesney,  Exped.  Evphirat,  vol.  L  pp.  9,  96,  210, 
219.  [E.  B.  J.] 

S.  A  river  of  Penis,  which  rises  in  Uie  mountaina 
of  the  Uxii,  and  flows  E.  in  the  L.  Baihiegan  (the 
Salt  Lake).  Its  present  name  is  Kum-Firvt  (De 
Bode,  LmrUtan^  ^.,  vol.  i.  p.  75),  or  Bendamir, 
[Cybus.]  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729;  Curt.  v.  4;  comp. 
Morier,  TratfeU  in  Persia,  vol.  L  p.  124.) 

3.  A  river  in  Eastern  Scythia,  in  the  oonntiy  of 
the  Massagetae,  another  name  for  the  Jaxartes. 
(Strab.  XL  p.  512.)  4.  The  Araxes  of  Xenophon 
(Anab.  i.  4.  §  19)  is  probably  the  Chaboras  {KhO- 
bur)  of  other  writers.  [V.] 

ARAXUS.     [AcuAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

ARBA  {Arbe),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyria. 
(Plin.  iii.  21.  §  25.)  Ptolemy  (u.  16  [17].  §  13) 
calls  Arba  and  Collenttmi  two  towns  in  the  island 
of  Scardona.  He  appears  to  have  confounded  the 
island  of  Arba  with  the  small  island  to  the  south, 
now  called  ScardOf  Soarda  or  Scordo.  (Forbiger 
vol.  iii.  p.  845.) 

ARBACA  ('Aptfdira),  a  town  of  Arachosia  of  un- 
certain site.  (Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6 ;  PtoL  vi.  20. 
§  4.)  [V.] 

AUBACE  {'Apidiai:  Eth,  'A^fiucoibs),  a  city  of 
Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  in  Celtiberia,  according  to 
Juba  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.);  probably,  from  the  nama^ 
belonging  to  the  Arevaci.  [P.  S.] 

ARBALOi  A  place  in  Gennaay,  where  Drnsna 
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gumd  a  Tictorj,  bat  its  position  is  quite  nnoertain. 
(PUn.  xi.  18;  Ukcrt,  toL  iu.  pt  L  p.  434.) 

ABBEJA,  oocnxB  in  the  Notitia  IHgnUaimn, 
Ibme  for  name  it  coincides  with  /rebjf  in  Comber- 
knd;  hat  those  who  Uy  moch  stress  on  the  n^atiTe 
eridoBoe  of  the  abeoice  of  Boman  renuuns  at  /refly 
prefer  Morttbg  in  the  same  countj.  Now,  the  •iy 
in  each  oi  these  words  is  Danish ;  and  Arb^  is 
one  of  the  fcnns,  which  hare  been  quoted  in  fkroor 
of  the  doctrine  of  Domsh  SetUemenU  m  Great 
Britain,  anterior  to  the  Saxon  invasion,  held  by  more 
thsn  one  competent  investigator.  [B.  G.  Ll 

ABBEXA.  1.  (ra  'A^Aa:  Eth.  *Ap«iiArrai, 
Stnb.  zi  p.  737 ;  Diod.  zvii.  53;  Arrian,  Anab.  iii. 
8, 15;  Cart.  iv.  9 ;  Amm.  Marc  zziii.  6),  a  town  of 
esfitem  Adiabene,  one  of  the  pfovinoes  of  Assyria,  be- 
tween the  Lycos  (the  greater  Zdh)  and  the  Caprns 
(the  lesser  Zab).  Its  present  name  is  ArbU  (Nie~ 
faohr,  Fop.  ToL  iL  pw  277).  Strabo  sUtes  that  it 
was  in  Ataria,  and  belonged  to  Babylonia;  which  is 
troe,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Lycos  was  the  boondaxy 
between  Babylonia  and  Assyria  Proper.  Arbela  has 
been  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  last  conflict  be- 
tweoi  I>aieias  and  Alezaader  the  GreaL  The 
battle,  however,  really  took  place  near  the  village  of 
Gaugamela  ("the  cameVs  house,"  Strab.  zviL  p. 
737),  on  the  banks  of  the  Bamodua,  a  tributary  of 
the  Lycus,  about  20  miles  to  the  NW.  of  Arbehu 
(Tiiirlwa]l,//w<.  o/'(rreeos,  vol  vi.  p.  217.)  Dareius 
left  his  baggage  and  treasnras  at  Arbela,  when  he 
advanced  to  meet  Alexander.  [V.] 

2.  (Kika  Ibm  Maan%  a  village  in  Galilee,  in 
the  nogfaboarhood  of  whk>h  were  cotain  fortifled 
eavems.  This  Arbela  of  Galilee  was  probably  the 
Beth-Arbd  cf  the  prophet  Hosea  (x.  14).  The 
caverns  are  first  mentitmed  in  connection  with 
the  march  of  Bacchides  into  Judaea;  they  were 
then  occupied  by  many  fugitives,  and  the  Syrian 
general  encamped  at  Arbda  long  enough  to  make 
himself  master  of  them.  (Joseph.  Ant.  x  i.  1 1.  §  1.) 
This  tt  probably  the  same  event  as  that  recorded 
(1  Maoc  ix.  2),  where  Bacchides  is  said  to  have 
rabdoed  Messaloth  in  Arbela.  The  word  Messaloth 
(Mctf<raA^),  probably  meaning  steps,  stories,  ter- 
rsoes.  When  Herod  tJie  Great  took  Sepphoris  these 
caveras  were  occupied  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who 
coaimitted  great  depredations  in  that  quarter,  and 
vera  with  difficulty  extenninated  by  Herod.  After 
defeating  the  robben,  Herod  hud  siege  to  the  caverns; 
bat  as  Ubey  were  aitoated  in  the  midst  of  steep  clifis, 
overiiaQging  a  deep  valley  with  only  a  narrow  path 
leading  to  the  entrance,  the  attack  was  veiy  difficult 
Partks  of  soldiers  were  at  length  let  down  in  large 
boxes,  suspended  by  chains  from  above,  and  attacked 
those  who  defended  the  entrance  with  fire  and  sword, 
«r  dragged  them  out  with  bng  hooka,  and  dashed 
them  down  the  precipioes.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiv.  15. 
§§  4, 5,  £.  JL  L  16.  §§  2 — 1).  The  same  caverns 
vere  afterwards  fortified  by  Joeephus  himself  during 
Ids  flnmiMTOj  in  Galilee  against  the  Bomans;  in  one 
place  he  speaks  of  them  as  the  caverns  of  Arbela 
{Vita,  § 37),  and  in  another  as  the  caverns  near  the 
kke  of  Gennesareth  (^B.J.  ii.  20.  §  6).  According 
to  the  Talmud  Arbela  lay  between  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberias.  (Lightfoot,  Charog,  CenL  c.  85.)  For 
these  reasoos  Bobinaoo  identifies  the  AriwU  of  Gar- 
like and  its  fortified  caverns  with  the  present  Ka*at 
On  Ma  an,  and  the  adjacent  site  of  Mins,  now 
known  m  Jrhid,  a  name  which  is  apparoitly  a  cor- 
ruption of  IrbU,  the  Arabic  foim  of  Arbela.  These 
■ingiilar  nmjiins  were  first  mentioned  by  Pococke 
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(ii.  p.  67),  who  describes  them  under  the  name  ot 
BmUida.  They  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  who  write  the  name  Erbtd, 
(TVoo.  p.  299.)  Burckhardt*s  account  {Trav, 
p.  331)  agrees  remarkably  with  that  givoi  by  Jo- 
sephus.  He  describes  them  as  natural  caverns  in 
the  calcareous  rock,  with  artificial  passages  cut  in 
them,  and  fortified;  the  whole  affording  refuge  to 
about  six  hundred  men. 

There  was  another  Arbela,  a  large  village  in 
Gadara,  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Euaeb.  et  Hieron.  Ono- 
mast.  «. «.),  now  called  Irhid  tut  Erbad  (Burkhardt, 
Trai9,  pp.  268,  269;  Winer,  Real  Wort  «.  v.; 
Bobinson,  Pa^tme, voL  iii.  pp.  251 ,  279).  [E.B  J.] 

ABBELITIS  ('AptfqArrcf  x^^  Ptd.  tl  1.  §  2), 
the  district  around  Arbela,  which  Pliny  (vL  13.  a. 
16)  calls  a  part  of  Adiabene.  .In  Strabo  (xvL  p. 
738)  the  district  around  Arbela  is  called  Artacenb 
('Afrroinri^),  a  name  otherwise  quite  unknown. 
Scaliger  (aJ  Tilndl  iv.  1.  142)  connects  the  name 
with  the  Erxch  of  Scripture  ((Ten.  z.  10),  and 
therefore  proposes  to  read  Akactbrb  (*AfMiim}r6); 
but  Erech  was  not  in  this  position;  and  we  ought 
probably  to  read  Abbeucne  in  Strabo.  (See  Groo- 
kurd's  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.)  [Y.] 

A'BBITI  MONTES.     [Arabis.] 

ABBOOALA,  ABBUGALA.     [Albucella.] 

ABCA  ("Apmi,  "Apirai,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  PtoL  v. 
15:  Area,  Pliii.  v.  16:  Eth.  'ApKoios,  Aroenus:  Ar. 
kite.  Gen.  x.  17;  1  Chnai.i.  15:  LXX.  ^ApovKoioff), 
a  town  of  Phoenicia,  situated  between  Tripolis  and 
Antaradus,  at  the  NW.  foot  of  Libanus.  (Joseph. 
Antiq,  i.  6.  §  2 ;  Hieronym.  in  Oen,  z.  16)  It  Uy 
a  parasang  than  the  sea  (Abulf.  Tab,  ^yr.  p.  U), 
and  is  o^en  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  writers. 
(Michaelis,  SpiciL  iL  23;  Schultens,  Vita  Sahdini.) 
It  became  fiimons  for  the  worship  paid  by  its  inhsf 
bitants  to  Aphrodite  or  Astarte.  (Macrob.  Sainm, 
i.  21.)  After  the  Macedonian  conquest  a  tunple 
was  erected  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  bom  in  this  temple,  to  which 
his  parents  had  repaired  during  a  festival,  a.  d.  205. 
(AnreL  Vict  de  Caea.  xziv.  1.)  In  consequence 
of  this  event  its  name  was  changed  to  Caesarea 
(Lamprid.  Akx.  Sev.}.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Arabs 
after  their  conquest  of  Syria.  In  A.  D.  1099  it  sus- 
tained a  long  siege  finom  the  first  Crusaders  (Wilken, 
die  Kretmz.  vol.  iL  p.  259),  but  was  not  taken. 
Nor  was  it  captured  till  the  reign  of  Baldwin  I.,  second 
king  of  Jerusalem,  by  William  Count  of  Sartanges. 
(Albert.  Aquens.  xi  1 ;  Wilken,  iL  p.  673.)  The 
Memlooks,  when  they  drove  the  Christians  out  of 
Syria,  destroyed  it.  Burkhardt  {Syria,  p.  162) 
fixes  the  site  at  a  hill  called  Tel-Arha,  4  miles  S. 
of  the  Nahf^El-Kebir  (Eleutherus).  (Comp.  Shaw, 
O&ferrat  p.  270;  for  present  condition  see  BibUo' 
theca  Sacra  (American),  vol.  v.  p.  15.)     [E.B.  J.] 

ABCA'DIA  CApKobia;  'AptidScr,  Steph.  B.  pro- 
bably Eth.},  a  city  of  Crete,  which  in  Hierocles  ia 
placed  between  Lyctus  and  Cnossus;  but  in  Kiepert's 
map  appears  on  the  orast  of  the  gulf  of  Didymoi 
K<$lpai.  It  disputed  the  claims  of  Mt  Ida  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Zeus.  The  Arcadians  were  first  allies 
of  Cnossus,  but  afterward  joined  Lyctus.  (Pol  iv. 
53.)  According  to  Theophrastus,  when  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  enemies  the  springs  ceased  to 
flow;  when  recovered  by  the  inhabitants  they  re- 
sumed their  course  (Senec.  Qmtett.  NaL  iii.  2 ;  Plin 
zxxL  4).  [E.  B.  J.] 

ABCADIA  ('AfMcoS/a:  Eth,  'Apirdf,  pL  'Apirddcf, 
Arcaa,  pL  Arcftdes),  the  central  ooontiy  sf  PeSopitn- 
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BMU,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  ArgoUs,  on  the  N. 
bj  Aclijua,  on  the  W.  by  Elis,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Ifeasenia  and  Laoonia.  Next  to  Laooma  it  was  the 
largest  coontry  in  Peloponnesus ;  its  gxeotest  length 
was  aboat  50  mifes,  its  breadth  Taried  fiom  35  to 
41  miles,  and  its  aiea  was  aboat  1700  square  miles. 
It  was  soRoanded  on  all  sides  by  a  ring  of  moon* 
tains,  ibnning  a  kind  of  natural  wall,  whidi  sepa^ 
rated  it  firam  the  other  Peloponnesian  states ;  and  it 
was  also  liafefsed,  in  its  interior,  by  Tarious  ranges 
of  mountains  in  all  &«ctions.  Arcadia  has  been 
aptly  cftOed  the  Switaeriand  of  GroBoe. 

The  western  and  eastern  parts  of  Arcadia  difiered 
considenibly  in  their  phytdcal  features.  In  the 
wsKtera  region  the  mountains  were  wild,  high,  and 
blesk,  dosdy  piled  upon  one  another,  and  possessing 
vallies  of  small  extent  and  of  little  fertility.  The 
mountains  w«re  covered  with  forests  and  abounded 
in  game ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (riii. 
S3.  §  9),  not  only  wild  boars,  but  even  bears  were 
found  in  them.  It  was  drained  by  the  Alpheins 
and  Mb  tributary  atreams.  This  part  of  Arcadia 
was  thinly  populated,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
reckoaed  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks.  They 
obtained  their  subststenoe  by  hunting,  and  the  rear- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  region  is  inter- 
acted by  mountains  of  lower  elevation,  between 


which  there  are  several  small  and  fertile 
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duciog  eom,  oil,  and  wine.  These  plains  are  so 
otimpletdy  inclosed  by  mountains,  that  the  streams 
which  flow  into  them  from  the  mountains  only  find 
outlets  for  their  waters  by  natural  chasms  in  the 
rocks,  which  are  not  unoommoB  in  limestone  moun- 
tains. Many  of  these  streams,  after  disappearing 
beneath  the  ground,  rise  again  after  a  greater  or 
less  intervaL  These  chaams  in  the  mountains  were 
called  (tptSpa  by  the  Arcadiam  (Stnh.  p.  389), 
and  are  termed  kMiavMiiB  by  the  modem  GreAs. 
(Leake,  Aforta,  voL  iiL  p.  65.)  In  these  plains, 
enclosed  by  mountains,  were  situated  almost  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Arcadia, — ^Tegea,  Bfantineia,  Orehome- 
nus,  Stymphalos,  and  PImuSus,  whose  territories 
extended  along  the  iriiole  eastern  firantier  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  the  borden  of  Laoonia  to  those  of  Sicyon 
and  Pelleiie,  In  Achaia. 

Of  all  the  preduetioBs  of  Arcadia  the  best  known 
were  its  asses,  wliich  were  in  request  in  every  part  of 
Graeoe.  (Varr.  H.  JS.  u.  I.  $  14;  Plin.  vin.  43. 
s.  68;  Pbmt.  Atm.  B.  2.  67 ;  Stnib.  p.  388;  Pers. 
ill.  9,  "  Arcadiae  pecuaria  rmdere  credas.**) 

The  principal  moantalna  in  Arcadia  were :  on  the  N. 
Cyllene,  in  the  NE.  corner  of  the  coontiy,  the  highest 
point  in  Che  Peloponnesus  (7788  Ibet),  which  runs 
in  a  westeriy  direction,  fermiag  the  boondary  be- 
tween Achaia  and  Elis,  and  was  known  under  the 
names  of  Cmthis,  Aroanius,  and  Erymanthus.  On 
the  W.  Lampeia  and  PhdoS,  both  of  them  a  southern 
continuation  of  Erymanthus,  and  the  other  mountains 
separating  Arcadia  from  Efis,  but  the  names  of 
which  are  not  preserved.  On  the  E.  Lyroeius,  Ar- 
temisium,  Parthemum,  and  the  range  of  mountains 
leparatiog  Arcadia  fitnn  ArgoHs,  and  connected  with 
the  noftliem  extremity  of  Taygetus.  In  the  S. 
liaenalas  and  Lycaeus.  Of  these  mountains  an  ao- 
eonnt  is  given  under  their  respective  names. 

The  chief  river  of  Arcadia,  which  is  also  the 
principal  river  rf  the  Peloponnesas,  is  the  Alpheius. 
It  rises  near  the  southern  fronUer,  flows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  receives  many  tributunes. 
[Aijnucius.]     Besides  tbvse,  the  Srnc,  Eurotas, 
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and  EiiAsorua,  abw  rise  in  Arcadia.  Of  the  nume^ 
rous  small  lakes  on  the  eastern  fronlferthe  most  im- 
portant vrsa  Stymphalus,  near  the  town  of  that 
name.    [SmiraALUS.] 

The  Arcadians  regarded  Uiemselres  as  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  called  themselves 
TpoWXifMi,  as  laying  claim  to  an  antiquity  higher 
than  that  of  the  moon,  though  some  modem  writers 
interpret  this  epithet  diflferently.  (ApoII.  Khod.  ir. 
964 ;  Ludan,  de  Attrol  c.  26  ;  ^hdL.  ad  Ariitoph. 
fffA.  397 ;  Heyne,  Ih  A  rcadSbm  hma  aniiqmoribttg, 
in  OpuKula,  rcL  ii.  pp.  333 — 855.)  They  derived 
their  name  from  an  eponymous  ancestor  Arras,  the 
son  of  Zeus,  though  his  genealogy  is  given  difierently 
by  different  writers.  (^DieL  qfBioffr.  art.  Arc€u.) 
The  Gredc  writers  call  them  indigoious  (^airoxM- 
rff),  or  Pelasgians,  and  Pelasgus  is  said  to  have 
been  their  first  sovereign.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
Arcadians  and  Cynurians  were  the  only  two  peoples 
in  Pdoponnesus  who  had  never  changed  their 
abodes ;  and  we  know  that  Arcadia  was  inhabited 
by  the  same  race  from  the  earliest  tiroes  of  which 
we  have  any  historical  records.  (Herod,  viii.  73, 
and  i.  146,  'ApteiBtf  TltKaffyoi ;  Xen.  HeO,  viL  1. 
§  23 ;  DeUL  de  Fab.  Leg.  §  261 ;  Pans.  viiL  1 ; 
Strab.  p.  338.)  Shut  up  within  their  mountains 
the  Arcadians  experienced  fewer  chahges  than  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  are  represented 
as  a  people  ample  in  their  halnts,  and  moderate  in 
their  desires;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
their  oountryman  Polybins,  they  retained  down  to 
his  time  a  high  reputation  among  the  Greeks  for 
hospitality,  kindness,  and  piety.  He  ascribes  these 
excellencies  to  their  social  institutions,  and  especially 
to  their  cultivation  of  music,  which  was  suppot!«d 
to  counteract  the  harehness  of  character  ^nhich  their 
rugged  oonntry  had  a  tendency  to  pxjdoce ;  and  he 
attributes  the  savage  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cynaetha  to  their  neglect  of  moac.  (Pol.  iv.  20, 
21.)  We  know  from  other  authorities  that  muao 
fermed  an  important  part  of  their  education ;  and 
they  were  cdelwated  throughout  antiquity  both  fbr 
their  love  of  mumo  and  fer  the  success  with  which 
they  cultivated  it  (Comp.  e.  g.  Vlrg.  EcL  x.  82.) 
The  lyre  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  their 
oountiy  by  Hermes.  The  ayrinx,  also,  which  was 
the  mnsiod  instniirent  of  diepherds,  was  the  in. 
vention  of  Pan,  the  tntelacy  god  of  Arcadia.  The 
simplicity  of  the  Arcadian  chtfacter  was  exaggerated 
by  Uie  Roman  poets  into  an  ideal  excellence ;  and 
its  shepherds  were  represented  as  living  in  a  state 
of  innocence  and  virtue.  Bat  they  did  not  possess 
an  equal  reputation  for  intelligence,  as  is  shown  by 
the  proverbial  expressions,  Areadici  aeiua*,  Area^ 
dieae  otires,  8ce. :  a  blockhead  is  called  by  Juvenal 
(vii.  160)  Areadiaia  jwceme.  The  Arcadians  wem 
a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineere ;  and,  Kke 
the  Swiss  in  modem  Europe,  they  constantly  served 
aa  mercenaries.    (Athen.  i.  p.  27  ;  Thuc.  viL  57.) 

The  refigion  of  the  Arcadians  vras  such  aa  might 
have  been  expected  fixnn  a  nation  of  shei^erds  and 
huntsmen.  Hermes  was  originally  an  Arcadian  di- 
vinity, said  to  have  been  b(xrn  on  lit.  Cyllene,  and 
brought  up  on  ML  Acaocbius ;  but  the  deity  whom 
they  most  worshipped  was  his  son  Pan,  the  great 
guardian  of  flocks  ud  shepherds.  Another  ancient 
Arcadian  divini^  vras  Artends,  who  presided  over 
the  chase,  and  who  appean  to  have  been  originally 
a  different  goddess  fixmi  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  though  the  two  were  afterwards  confounded. 
{Did.  of  Biog.  art.  AHemie.^    The  vrorship  of 
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fjou.  sniiuunetl  Lfcaetm,  was  also  ynry  ancient 
in  Arcadia,  and  was  eekbrated  with  human  sacri- 
fices even  down  to  the  Macedonian  period,  a  &ct 
which  prores  that  the  Arcadians  stitt  retained  much 
of  their  original  rnde  and  savage  ohavacter,  notwith- 
tftaading;  the  praises  of  their  conntrjnian  Polyhius. 
(Theoph.  ap.  Porphjr.  de  Ab^tm,  ii.  27;  oomp^ 
Pans.  riu.  38.  §  7.)  Despoena,  daughter  of  Po> 
seidon  and  Demeter,  was  likewise  wonhipped  with 
great  solemnity  in  Arcadia.    (Pans.  riii.  37.) 

Of  the  histoiy  of  the  Arcadians  little  requires  to 
be  said.  Pannanias  (viii.  1,  soq.)  gives  a  kng  list 
of  the  earij  Arcadian  kings,  respecting  whom  the 
carious  in  such  matters  will  find  a  minnte  aooonnt 
in  Clinton.  (FatL  HeU.  toL  i.  pp.  88—92.)  It 
appears  from  the  genealogy  of  these  kings  that  the 
Arcadians  were,  from  an  early  poiod,  diTided  into 
ttvenU  independent  states.  The  most  ancient  din- 
von  appears  to  have  been  uito  three  separate  bodies. 
This  is  alluded  to  in  the  aocoont  of  the  descendants 
of  Areas,  who  had  three  sods,  Aaan,  Apheidas,  and 
ElatDB,  from  whom  sprang  the  diiierent  Arcadian 
khigs  (Pans.  Tiii.  4) ;  and  thu  triple  diTision  is  also 
seen  in  the  geographical  distributiona  of  the  Arca- 
diaoe  into  Azanea,  Parrhasii,  and  Trapesnntii 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'ACwfa.)  In  the  Trojan  war,  how^ 
ever,  there  is  only  one  Arcadian  king  mentioned, 
Agiqienor,  the  son  of  Ancaeos,  and  descendant  of 
Apheidas,  who  sailed  with  the  Arcadians  against 
Troy,  in  60  ships,  which  had  been  supplied  to  them 
by  AgaroemnoR.  (Horn.  IL  iL  609.)  Previons 
to  the  Trojan  war  various  Arcadian  colonies  are 
Bsid  to  have  been  sent  to  Italy.  Of  these  the  meet 
oeiebnted  was  the  one  led  by  Evander,  who  settled 
flo  the  bsnks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  spot  where  Borne 
was  afterwards  built,  and  called  the  town  which  he 
bnilt  PaUantiam,  after  the  Arcadian  place  of  this 
nams,  from  which  he  came.  [PAULAHTtux.]  That 
these  Arcadian  colonies  are  pure  fictions,  no  one 
wookl  think  of  doubting  at  the  present  day ;  but  it 
has  been  snggested  that  an  explanation  of  them  may 
be  foond  m  the  supposition  that  the  andent  inhabit- 
antB  of  Latium  were  Pelasgians,  like  the  Arcadians, 
and  may  thns  hare  possened  certain  traditions  in 
common.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hiti,  of  Botney  vol.  L 
p.  86.) 

On  the  invaflion  of  Peloponnesns  by  the  Dorians, 
the  Arcadians,  protected  by  their  mount«ns,  matn- 
t&ined  their  independence  (Herod.  iL  171 ;  Strab. 
pL  333) ;  bnt  the  Spartans,  when  their  power  be- 
came more  fully  dereloped,  made  various  attempts 
to  obtain  dominion  over  the  Arcadian  towns.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Arcadians  fbnght  on  the  side  of  Hbe 
Mesaenians  in  their  wan  against  Sparta ;  and  they 
showed  their  sympathy  fur  the  Messcnians  by  re- 
ceiring  them  into  their  ooontiy,  and  giving  them 
their  dan^ten  in  marriage  at  the  close  of  the  second 
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(b.  c.  631),  and  by  putting  to  death 
Aristocrstes,  long  of  Qrchomenus,  because  he  trea- 
ebenmsly  abandoned  the  Hesseniana  at  the  battle 
3f  the  Treneh.  (Diod.  zv.  66 ;  PoL  iv.  S3 ;  Pans, 
nil  5.  §  10,  seq.)  Since  the  Arcadians  were  not 
anited  by  sny  political  league,  and  rarely  acted  in 
cflocert,  till  the  foondation  of  Megalopolis  by  Epa- 
nunondas,  in  B.C.  371,  their  histocy  down  to  this 
pviod  is  the  history  of  their  separate  towns.  It  is 
«oly  necessary  to  mention  hen  the  more  important 
evrats,  referring,  for  details,  to  the  separate  articles 
Wider  the  names  of  these  towns.  Most  of  the  Ar- 
caiiian  towns  were  only  villages,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  but  on  the  eastern  frontier  there  were 


SQOie  considemhle  towns,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above.  Of  these  by  fiir  the  most  important  were 
T^ea  and  Mantineia,  on  the  borden  of  Laoonia  and 
Aj^Us,  their  territories  consisting  of  the  pUhi  of 
TrwdUmL 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Spartam 
made  variona  attempto  to  extend  their  dominion 
over  Arcadia.  The  whole  of  the  northern  territory 
of  Sparta  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  Arcadian  inhabitants.  The  districte 
of  Sciiltis,  Beleminatis,  MaleStis,  and  CaryStis, 
were  at  one  time  part  of  Arcadia,  but  had  been 
conqoered  and  annexed  to  Sparta  before  b.  a  600. 
(Groto,  Bitt  ofCfreeee,  vd.  ii.  p.  588.)  The  Spar* 
tans,  however,  met  with  a  formidable  resistance  from 
Tegea,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle,  which 
lasted  for  several  centuries,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Spartans  had  been  frequently  defeated, 
that  T^gea  at  length  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  about  b.  a  560.  [Tboba.]  From  this 
time  Tegea  and  the  other  Arcadian  towns  appear 
as  the  allies  of  Sparto,  and  obeyed  her  ordora  as  to 
the  disposal  of  their  military  force;  bnt  they  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  independence,  and  never 
became  the  subjecto  of  Sparta.  In  the  Persian 
wan,  the  Arcadians  fouf^ht  under  Sparta,  and  the 
T^;eatana  appear  as  the  second  military  power  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  having  the  pkoe  of  honour  on  the  left 
wixig  of  the  allied  army.  (Herod,  ix.  26.)  Between 
the  battle  of  Plataea  and  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Messenian  war  (i*.  e.  between  B.a  479  and  464),  the 
Arcadians  were  again  at  war  with  Sparta.  Of  this 
war  we  hare  no  details,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
Spartans  gained  two  great  victories,  one  over  the 
Tegeates  and  Argives  at  T^ea,  and  another  over 
all  the  Arcadians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Man- 
tineians,  at  Dipaea  {ir  ArwMwrtv^  in  the  Maenalian 
territory.  (Herod,  ix.  35;  Pans.  iii.  11.  §7.)  In 
the  Pelopoimesian  war,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  re- 
mained fiuthfol  to  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
Mantineia;  but  this  dty,  which  was  at  the  head  of 
the  democntical  interest  hi  Arcadia,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Argos,  and  Athens,  and  Elis,  in  b.  c. 
421,  and  declared  war  against  Sparta.  The  Man- 
tineians,  however,  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
renew  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  b.  o.  41 7.  (Thuc. 
V.  29,  seq.,  66,  seq.,  81.)  Some  yean  aAerwards, 
the  Spartans,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Mantineia, 
rased  the  walls  of  the  dty,  and  distributed  the  in- 
habitanta  among  the  four  or  five  villages,  of  which 
they  had  originally  consisted,  b.  g.  385.  (Xen. 
ffell  V.  2.  §§  1—6 ;  Diod.  xv.  19.)  [Mabtdikia.] 
The  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctre, 
by  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans  (b.  c.  371)^ 
destroyed  the  Spartan  supremacy  in  Uie  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  restored  the  independence  of  the  Arcadian 
towns.  This  victory  was  followed  immediately  by 
the  restoration  of  Mantinda,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  by  the  formation  of  a  political  oonfederation  in 
Arcadia.  The  person  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  effecting  this  union,  was  a  native  of  Man- 
tinda,  named  Lycomedes,  and  his  project  vaa 
warmly  seconded  by  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotian 
chiefo.  The  plan  was  opposed  by  the  aristocratical 
parties  at  Orehomenus,  Tegea,  and  other  Arcadian 
towns,  but  it  recdved  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Arcadian  people.  They  resolved 
to  found  a  new  dty,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  new  government^  and  to  be  called  Megalopolis, 
or  the  Great  City.  The  foundations  of  the  dty 
were  immediately  bud,  and  ite  population  was  dnvra 
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from  aboat  40  pettj  Arcadian  townahips.  |^Mb- 
OAU>POti8.]  Of  the  constitation  of  the  new  ood- 
foderatioD  we  have  very  little  mfonnatiQn.  We  only 
know  that  the  great  cooncil  of  the  nation,  which 
naed  to  meet  at  H^alopolis,  was  called  ol  M^ioi, 
or  the  '^  Ten  Thonnnd."  (Xen.  HdL  vL  5.  §  S, 
seq.,  Tii.  1.  §  38;  Pana.  viii.  27;  Died.  xv.  59.) 
This  ooondl  was  evidently  a  repreaentatiTe  aapcm- 
bly,  and  was  not  oompoeed  ezclnsivdy  of  Megalo- 
pditans;  but  when  and  how  often  it  was  assembled, 
and  whether  there  was  any  smaller  council  or  not, 
are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered.  (For 
details,  see  Thirlwall,  HiH,  ((f  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  88.) 
A  staxiding  army  was  also  formed,  called  Epariti 
(yLrdpiTot)f  consisting  of  5000  men,  to  defend  the 
oommon  interests  of  the  confederation.  (Xea.  ffelL 
viL  4.  § 34,  viL  5.  §  3;  Diod.  zv.  62,  67;  Hesych. 
«.  V.  iirop^ifiToi,')  Supported  by  the  Thebans,  the 
Arcadians  were  able  to  resist  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Spartans  to  prevent  the  new  confederacy  firom 
becoming  a  reality;  but  they  sustained  one  signal 
defeat  from  the  Spartans  nnder  Archidamns,  in 
B.  c  367,  in  what  is  called  the  *"  Tearless  battle," 
althoQgh  the  statement  that  10,000  of  the  Arcadians 
and  their  Argive  alliea  were  sliun,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man  on  the  Spartan  side,  is  evidently 
an  exaggeration.  (Plut.  Aye*.  33;  Diod.  zv.  72; 
Xen.  ffell  vii.  1.  §  28,  seq.)  In  b.  o.  365,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans,  in 
which  the  former  were  not  only  suooessfol,  but  took 
possession  of  Olympia,  and  gave  to  the  Pisatans  the 
presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  (364).  The 
memben  of  the  Arcadian  government  appropriated 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  treasures  at  Olympia  to  pay 
tfamr  troops;  but  this  proceeding  was  wauinly  oen- 
aured  by  the  Mantineians,  who  were,  (or  some 
reason,  opposed  to  the  supreme  government.  The 
latter  was  supported  by  Tegea,  as  well  aa  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  Mantineians,  in  consequence,  were 
led  to  ally  themselves  with  their  ancient  enemies 
the  Spartans.  (Xen.  EFelL  vii.  4;  Diod.  zv.  77, 
aeq.)  Thus,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia 
were  again  arrayed  agunst  each  other,  and  the 
strength  of  the  new  confederation  was  destroyed 
aimdst  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  The  disturbed 
state  of  Arcadia  brought  Epaminondas  at  the  head 
of  a  Theban  army  into  Peloponnesus,  in  b.  o.  362 ; 
and  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  peace  among  all  the  belligerents, 
with  the  ezception  of  Sparta.  In  the  subsequent 
disturbances  in  Greece,  we  hear  little  of  the  Ar- 
cadians; and  though  Megalopolis  continued  to  be 
an  important  citjr,  the  political  confederati(Ki  lost  all 
real  power.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
we  find  many  of  the  Arcadian  cities  in  the  hands 
of  tyrants;  and  so  httle  union  was  there  between 
the  cities,  that  some  of  them  jdned  the  Achaean, 
and  others  the  Aetolian,  league.  Thus  Megalopolis 
was  united  to  the  Achaean  League,  whereas  Orcho- 
menus,  Tegea,  and  Mantineia,  were  members  of  the 
Aetdian.  (Pol.  ii.  44,  46.)  Subsequently,  the 
whale  of  Arcadia  was  annexed  to  Uie  Achaean 
League,  to  which  it  omtinned  to  belong  till  the 
dijfsolution  of  the  league  by  Uie  Bomans,  when 
Arcadia,  with  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  became 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  [^  Achaia.] 
Like  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Greece,  Arcadia 
rapidly  declined  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  almost  deserted  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote;  and  of  all  its  ancient  cities  Tegea  was  the 
only  one  still  inhabited  in  his  day.    (Strab.  p.  388.) 
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Foi*  our  knowledge  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Pausanias,  who  has 
devoted  one  of  his  books  to  a  description  ol  its  dtiea 
and  their  remains. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia* 
1.  In  TegeatiM  (T«7rar»),  the  S£.  distric*,  Tb. 
OKA,  with  the  dependent  {daces  ManthjfreOfPhflace, 
Gariaa,  Corftheu. 

2.  In  McuUinioe  (JtlLcantv%Kfi\  the  district  K.  of 
Tegeatis,  MAimsKiA,  with  the  dependent  places, 
Maera,  Petrotacci,  Phoeum,  Neakme^  Mekmgeia^ 
Elyrnia. 

8.  In  Shfmphatta  (Srvft^oAfo),  the  district  N. 
of  Mantinice,  SrTXPHALins,  Ouoyrtum,  Alba. 

4.  In  MaenaUa  (MeuvoAla),  so  called  frtxn  Mt. 
Maenalus  [Mabhalub],  the  district  S.  and  W.  of 
Mantinioe,  and  W.  of  Tegeatis:  on  the  road  frvm 
Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  Ladocbia  ;  ffaemomae 
(^Aifioifta[)y  probably  on  the  western  side  of  Mt. 
Tzimbaiti  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  44.  §  I ;  Steph.  B. 
«.  v.;  Leake,  Pehponnetiacaf  p.  247);  OBEamiA- 
sum,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road;  Aphroditium 
('A^Stcrior,  Pans.  viii.  44.  §2);  Athenaeum; 
AsBA;  Pallaktidm.  On  the  road  from  Mega- 
lopolis to  Maenalus,  along  the  valley  of  the  HeUs^n, 
P^raetkeie  (n^peuBus,  Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4,  27.  §  3, 
36.  §  7),  Ltcoa,  Dipaea,  Sumatia,  Maenalus. 
N.  of  Maenalus,  Anemosa  and  Heusboit.  Between 
Pallantium  and  Asea  Eutaea.  The  inhabitants  of 
most  of  these  towns  were  removed  to  MBOAT/>POLia, 
on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  dty,  which  was 
situated  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Maenalia.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  inhaUtants  of  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  districts  Maleatis,  Gromitia,  Panhasla, 
Cynuria,  Entresia. 

5.  In  MaleaUe  (MoXcSris),  a  district  S.  of  Mae- 
nalia, on  the  borders  of  Laamia.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district,  and  of  Cromitis,  are  called  Aegytao 
by  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  §  4),  because  the  Lacedae- 
monian town  of  Aegys  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia. 
Malka;  Lbuctra,  orLBUCTBUM;  Phalabseab; 
SdrtotUum  (^KiprAwioVf  Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4),  of 
uncertain  site. 

6.  In  CromUii  (KpMfirrir),  a  district  west  o! 
Maleatis,  on  the  Messenian  frontier:  Cbomi,  or 
Cromnus;  Gatheae;  Phaedriai(*aJipias,'Psaia, 
viii.  35.  §  1),  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Camasium,  perhaps  on  the  height  above  NeokhdrL 
(Leake,  Pehponnentuxiy  p.  236.) 

7.  In  Petrrhana  (na^^ao-iic^,  Thue.  v.  33),  a 
district  an  the  Messenian  frxmtier,  N.  of  Cromitis 
and  Messenia,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  pbun 
of  the  Alpheius:  Magareae;  Daseab;  Acacb< 
sium;  Ltoosura;  Thocnl4;  Babius;  Gtpsela; 
Bathos  ;  Trapezub  ;  Acontimn  and  Proseis 
{*AM6irrioif,  II/KKrcif ),  both  of  uncertain  site.  (Paus. 
viiL  27.  §  4.)  The  Parrhasii  (Ila^^toi)  are  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian 
tribes.  (Strab.  p.  388;  Steph.  B.  &  v,  *ACe»ia.) 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Mantinoans  had 
eztended  their  supremacy  over  the  Parrhasii,  but 
the  latter  were  restored  to  independence  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  B.  a  421.  (Thncv.  33.)  [Man- 
tineia.] Homer  menti<»is  a  townPaniana,  said 
to  liave  been  founded  by  Parrhasus,  son  of  Lycaon, 
or  by  Pelasgus,  son  of  Arestur,  which  Leake  con- 
jectures to  be  the  same  as  Lycosuia.  (Horn.  //. 
ii.  608;  Plm.  iv.  10:  Steph«  B.  s.  9.  Ua^fmrSa.) 
[Ltoosuba.]  The^  Roman  poeta  frequently  ubj 
tbe  adjectives  Parrhoiiut  and  Parrhant  as  equi- 
valent to  Arcadian.    (Viiig.  Aen,  viu.  344,  xi.  31 ; 
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itaBH,  i.  0.  Cna  mqtr  (Or.  FoA  ir.  377);   ~ 


a  In  /^hvaUcB,  W.  of  Purhasia  and  N.  (/  llw- 

KDU,  PbIOAUA. 

9.  In  C^tmna,  N.  cf  Phi^ci  ind  PurhlnB: 
XfOHo  [«  Ltcoa]  ;  Tnuacu  )  Bbhtthb  j 
BiatUait  ('Pwrloi),  >t  the  oooflitsnn  of  th*  Gor- 
tjnini  wd  Alpbeias  (Pam.  riii.  S8,  J  9)i  Tht- 
luBDii  \  Hmus  i  QoKm  «  OoRmr^  \  Ua- 
KATfU;  Bufbaoium;  Aupbeka. 

IOl  Id  Eutraia  (Ur^fn),  a  dlitrict  b«twen) 
Puriiaiia  and  MamaliK,  inhaUtad  by  the  EaDnii 
(Xta.  ifdi.  TiL  1.  g  E9.),  of  whicb  U»  fblloo- 

(  3):  TVkoIihm  (TfiuJAwnH,  tiii.  3.  g  4,  35. 
§  e);  Zo^am*  at  Zotlta  (Jjifmr  gr  ZoitIu,  Tiii. 
35. $6);  CAannd(X<>puria,Tiii.3.34,35.  §5); 
PtoUderma  <IIraA*3fp»ui);  CSumhm  (Kmisiv)! 
Parortia  (Jlof^ui,  Tiii.  35.  §  6).  In  EulRua, 
then  mu  ■  nlUgB,  Sdai  (Snuli).  13  itadia  fron 
lfc|!akipDlis ;  then  IblluwBd  in  onier,  nalliwardi, 
CWioa,  rrvsbm,  Zoeteiiin  or  Zoelia,  and  iWi>- 
ma;  bat  the  pwitim  of  the  other  placea  ii  doobt' 
hi.  Stephanns  ipaiki  of  a  towD  fafreni  (t,  v, 
Urfitta),  and  Uea^dung  of  a  town  £(i(re  ft.  r. 
ttrfn)  \  ^at  in  Paiuaniaa  the  nama  ii  <iiilj  fonnd 
u  that  of  the  people. 

II.  lo  Heneatit  ('HpwSni),  the  district  ia  tbg 
W.  (o  tiw  border*  of  Elis,  HiaaEA  and  Hei^b- 

li.  In  Otxiumema  COpye/uifa),  the  dirtrict 
V.nt  Knlresia  and  Cjonria,  and  £.  of  llenatil : 
OKCKoiuiruB ;  Ahili's  ;  Ukthtdkiuv  ;  Pha- 
uxtuvk;  Theuoa;  iKKTna;  Noiacru,CaUia, 
oA  Difoaut,  forming  a  Tripolig,  bat  Dthemige 
DBkncnra.  (Paoi.  Till.  S7,  §  «.)  Thii  Hataerie 
irrnit  Dot  be  confoanded  with  the  Nooacria  in  Plw- 
nalia,  where  the  Stji  km. 

13.  In  C7a^>Aya(>((KafMT>f),thedirtrictN.Bnd 
W.ofOrchonienia;  Capsiai  and  JVofi  (Nwroi),  on 
(ht  riTcr  Tra^Ds.     (Pane.  viiL  33.  §g  S.  9.) 

1«.  Id  Phmtatit  (♦••Mm),  the  diiRrict  N.  of 
Cipfajatig,  and  in  tba  NG.  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
fnintiiniif  Achaia ;  pHKHaua;  Ltcvbia;  Cabtajc; 
PcrTKuim;  Nobacri*. 

15.  Di  Clalaria  (KAuTiyfa),  the  dirtrict  W.  at 
Phnwatia:  Clcitob;  Lusi;  Paubj  Same  (iitpai, 
Puu.  Tin.  as.  §  9;  nr.  Dtklani,  Uake,  fUspon- 
tnaia,  p.  aSl),  on  the  frontien  of  Psoidudia; 
Xww.  (A.«if«-X  Jfe»6«.  (M««o«), 
Von  (NorrH),  Orwx  or  ifabt  CPf»E.  'AA«vi),  and 
rialioda  (0aAi/s<t),  all  OD  the  liTer  Ladon. 
(Puu.  riJL  SS.  §  i;  Lakt,  Pdopomtnaea,  p. 
3».) 

16.  Ctbaktra,  with  a  gDwU  (airitai7  N.  if 

17.  In  Ptoptidia  (T«^n>),  a  diatrlct  W.  cf 
ClrilDria,D(i  the  tnotianof  m»i  Psonm,  ''' 
ihi  Tillage  Tropata. 

IS.  In  rAfffMrio  (e«Xmrla),  the  diatrict  a  of 
th>  [ncediiq;,  also  oD  the  fircotwra  of  Elia:  Trbl- 
tvUi,  and  Ohccium  or  Ohcae. 

TIb  nte  of  the  fiilkiwing  Arcadian  towni,  men- 
tiunl  ij  St^hanni  Bjianliniis,  ia  qnile  unknown: 
ASmU  ('AAAiimi):  AmUima  CArMra);  Atim 
(^i^^^)■.  Dana  (A^fxa) ;  JDiop*  (Ai^);  EKi 
Ch^);  Epifro  fE^i^w):  Eaa  (Ela);  Engria 
(ECriia),  HfiaCrirta};  JTad) (»»«))  yetkmia 


(NeoTarla);  AWh  (Non-fa);  OecWia  (Olj 
h(a);  iV«(niiA>.);  Plu>riiia(*aplt«y,  7\U 
(e/n>);  riynMn  («>f>a»r). 


ABCATJUM.     [Arpini™.] 

ABCESINE.     fAnoBOoa.] 

ASCEUTHUS  ('Ap«<iAit),  a  imall  tribniitrj  't 
the  Oronin  in  Syria,  flowing  Ilimnjlh  the  [dun  of 
Antioch.     (Smb.  iTi.  p.  751 ;  MslaL  tUi.  p.  M.) 

A'BCHABIS  ('Apx'*'').  a  river  of  Pontm,— or 
Arabia,  u  it  .Uude  in  the  t«M  of  Scjlax  (p.  38),— 
appeals  to  be  the  Ariaea.  Tbe  distam*  from  Ihe 
Arthabis  la  the  Apeama  wai  reckoned  50  atadia. 
The  Archabii  Ii  placed  between  the  Pyiitre  and  lb* 
Apaania.  [G.  L.] 

ARCHAEOTOI.IS  C^pxai^*")'  *  '^*T  "^ 
Colchii,  OD  the  burden  of  Iberia,  in  a  very  itran); 
poaiiion  on  a  rock  near  the  river  Phiais.  At  Ihe 
time  of  the  Bjxantine  empire,  it  wai  tbe  cafatal  of 
the  Uzic  kinedom.  (Pnieop.  B.  G.  it.  13;  AjcMh. 
iiLS,8,  i:.)  [P.S.] 

ARCH  AKDBOTOL:SCA|>xMfKni  *rj\i>,  Herod. 
ii.97,9S;Stiph.B.  I.e.:  £tJL 'A^x<>'>P™'>^^lO' ■ 
ritj  in  Lnwer  F.gfj^,  between  Naacrati*  and  Sals, 
which  derixed  ita  name,  aceoriinj;  to  Henidotna,  tram 
Arcbandna  of  This,  the  Eather-in-law  of  Danaiu. 
He  obeerrea  that  Arrhandroa  is  not  in  Ei;7ptien 


ABCHELA'IS  {'ApxtWi). 
andon  theHaIja,  asPUnJsUtes(Ti.3};afoa^da- 
tion  of  Ardiehtna,  the  last  king  of  Cappadoda.  whldl 
the  emperor  Claaihni  made  a  Cnlonia.  The  site  la 
assnmed  to  be  At-iemi  (Hamilton,  AeimrcAei,  toI. 
ii.  p.aSO;  iLomt  (Jeojf.  Jmwti.  vol.  TJii.  p-Ufi);  bnt 
Ak-trai  is  not  on  tiie  Halja,  as  Leake  itippaea. 
.ii-sern  ii  in  38°  Stf  N.  laL,  "  ui  an  open  and 
well-cnltiTated  Tallej,  throngh  which  ■  Rnall  ■beam 
called  Che  Beyu-Sn  flows  into  the  ult  lake  of  Koch- 
hisar."  At-terai,  howerer,  agien  Tei7  well  witk 
the  paction  of  Arehelais  as  laul  down  in  the  Ituie- 
rariea,  and  Plinj  maj  have  been  milled  in  enpfioaini; 
the  etieani  on  which  it  stood  to  be  a  bnmch  of  the 
HslTs.  [O-L.] 

9.  A  Tillage  bnilt  by  Archelans,  son  of  Herod 
(Joseph.  .Jiil^.iTii.  13.  §]),and  nolAtrfivm  Pba- 
eaelis  (iriii.  a.  %  3).  It  Is  placed  bf  tbe  PentinKer 
Tablea  laM.F.northDTJendn.  (Reland. Albert. 
p.  57fi,  comp.  plate,  p.  491.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARCI,  a  dtj  of  Hispuia  Baetka,  and  a  cotonr, 
is  Identifled  by  ooina  and  inacripttons  with  the  mina 
at  Arcei  on  the  Gvandahlt,  E.  of  Xtret.  (Fhre^ 
ll.  p.  90,  I.  p.  48.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCIDA'VA  (ra>.  PaU.;  'ApvlSava,  Pto).  iii. 
8.  g  9),  ■  riU  of  Itacia,  on  the  road  fhim  VlmiiM- 
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ciam  to  Tiviscom,  probablj  near  Se^pca  or  Slatima, 
on  the  river  Nero.  [P.  Hb] 

ARCOBRrGA  {^AptcSipeya,  PUd.  iL  6.  gft«: 
Arcobrigenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 :  Arcat)^  a  stipeo- 
diary  city  of  the  Geltiberi,  in  Hinpania  Tamoonensis, 
between  Segontia  and  Aqnae  Bilbitanonim,  on  the 
high  rood  from  Emerita  to  Gaesanognsta.  (/Cm. 
Ant.  pp.  437,  438.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGOKN£'SUS  (*Apir<fvyn(rot),  a  smaU  island  of 
Caria,  near  to  the  niainknd,  and  soath  of  Halicar- 
nassus.  It  ia  now  called  Orak  Ada,  When  Alex- 
ander besi^ed  Halicamassna,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  this  island.  (Arrian,  Anab.  L  23;  Strabo,  p. 
656;  C%art  ofths  Prom.  o/HaKoanuutus,  fe^  in 
Beaufijrt's  Aaramanta;  Hamilton,  i2esearcA««,ii.  34.) 

Strabo  (p.  643)  mentions  an  island,  Aspis,  between 
Teos  and  Lebedus,  and  he  adds  that  it  was  also 
called  Aroonnesos.  Chandler,  who  saw  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  says  that  it  is  called  Carabatk, 
Barbitf  da  Socage  {TriuuiUawn  of  Chandler'*  Tra- 
vtlUj  L  pi  422)  says  that  it  is  called  in  the  charts 
SaiiKU-EwpMuiiie,  This  seems  to  be  the  island 
Hacris  of  Livy  (xxxvii.  28),  for  he  describes  it  as 
opposite  to  the  promontory  on  which  Myomusos  was 
situated.  Gnuner  (Atia  MmoTt  toL  L  p.  355)  takes 
Macris  to  be  a  difierent  bland  from  Ai^ss.    [G.  L.] 

ARDABDA,  ARDAUDA  CAp€<i«8a,  'Apia69a), 
signifying  the  dty  of  the  seven  ffode,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  AUmi  or  the  Tanri  to  the  city  of 
TsBODoeiA  oo  the  Taoric  Ghenonese.  (Anon, 
PenpL  Pont,  Ewb.  p.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

ARDANIS  or  ARDAKIA  CAf>8ayls  £cfw,  PtoL 
iv.  5.  §  2;  Periph;  *Ap5apia,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  oor- 
rapted  into  'Apitufdltis,  xvii.  p.  838 :  BM-aXrMUhr), 
a  low  promcntory,  with  a  roadstead,  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  that  part  of  Ifarmarica  which  belonged 
to  Gyrene,  between  Petxa  Magna  and  Heuelans  Por- 
tus;  at  the  point  where  the  coast  suddenly  falls  off 
to  the  S.  before  the  oammeoosment  of  the  Gatabath- 
mns  Magnos.  [P.  S.] 

A'RDEACA^:  Eik,  'A/>8cifin}t,  Axdeas,  -fttis), 
a  rery  ancient  dty  of  Latimn,  still  called  Ardeck, 
situated  on  a  small  river  about  4  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  24  miles  S.  of  Rome.  Pliny  and  Mela 
reckon  it  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium: 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  mors  correctly  place  it  inland, 
bat  the  fonner  great^  overstates  its  distanoe  from 
the  sea  at  70  stadia.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9 ;  Mela,ii.  4; 
Strab.  V.  p.  232;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  61.)  All  ancient 
writen  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  dty  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  in  very  early  times  one  of  Sie  most 
wealthy  and  powecful  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its 
foandation  was  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  a  sod  of 
Ulysses  and  Giroe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72; 
Steph.  B.  9.  'A/>8^);  bat  the  more  oonrnun  tndi- 
tion,  foUowed  by  Virgil  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  So- 
linus,  represented  it  as  founded  by  DanaS,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  Both  aoeonnts  may  be  oona- 
dered  as  painting  to  a  Pelaagic  origin;  and  Niebuhr 
regards  it  as  the  capital  or  chief  dty  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  portaon  of  the  Latin  nation,  and  considers  the 
name  of  its  kii^  Turmm  as  oonnscted  with  that  of 
the  Tyrrheniane,  (Viig.  Aen,  vii  410;  Plin.  tc; 
Solin.  2.  §  5;  Ki^uhr,  vd.  i.  p.  44,  vd.  ii.  p.  21.) 
It  appears  in  the  kgendaiy  history  of  Aeneas  as  the 
capital  of  the  Butali,  a  people  who  had  disappeared 
or  become  absorbed  into  the  Latin  nation  before  the 
oommencement  of  the  historical  period;  but  their 
king  Tuxnus  is  represented  as  dependent  on  Latauus, 
though  holding  a  separate  sovereignty.  The  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Livy  (zzl  7),  that  the  Ardeans 
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bad  united  with  the  Zacynthians  in  the  foondatieii 
of  Sagontum  in  Spain,  also  points  to  the  eariy  power 
and  prosperity  ascribed  to  the  dty.  In  the  historical 
period  Ardoa  had  become  a  purdy  Latin  dty,  and 
Its  name  appears  among  the  thirty  which  constitated 
the  Latin  League.  (Dion.  HaL  v.  61.)  According 
to  the  reodved  history  of  Rome,  it  was  bedcged  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  it  was  during  this  long- 
protracted  nege  that  the  events  occnmd  which  l«i 
to  the  expulsion  of  this  monarch.  (Liv.  i.  67-— ^M); 
Dion.  VbL  iv.  64.)  But  though  we  are  tdd  that, 
in  consequence  of  that  revolution,  a  truce  for  15 
yean  was  oonclnded,  and  Ardea  was  not  taken,  yet 
it  appears  immediately  afterwards  in  the  first  treaty 
with  Garthage,  as  one  of  the  dties  then  sul^ect  to 
Rome.  (Pd.  iii.  22.)  It  is  equally  rsmarkabla 
that  though  the  Roman  faistcurians  speak  in  high 
terms  of  ^  wealth  and  prosperity  it  then  ei^yed 
(Liv.  i.  57),  it  seems  to  have  from  this  time  sunk 
into  comparative  insignificance,  and  never  appears  in 
history  as  taking  a  prominent  part  among  the  dties 
of  Latium.  The  next  mention  we  find  of  it  is  on 
occasion  of  a  dispute  with  Aricia  for  possessiaa  of  the 
vacant  territory  of  Gorioli,  which  was  referred  by 
the  consent  of  the  two  dties  to  the  arbitratl<m  of  the 
Romans,  who  iniqnitoosly  prononnoed  the  disputed 
lands  to  belong  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iiL  71,  72.) 
Notwithstanding  this  injury,  the  Ardeates  were  in- 
duced to  renew  their  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Rome :  and,  shortly  alter,  thdr  dty  being  agitated 
by  internal  dissensions  between  the  ndik^  and  ple- 
beians, the  former  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
R(»nan8,  with  whose  aid  they  overcame  the  popular 
party  and  their  Volscian  allies.  But  these  troubles 
and  the  expulsion  of  a  large  number  of  the  defeated 
party  had  reduced  Axdea  to  a  low  condition,  and  it 
was  content  to  reodve  a  Roman  colony  for  its  pro- 
tection against  the  Vdsdans,  B.  c.  442.  (Ut.  It 
7,  9,  11 ;  Diod.  xiL  34.)  In  the  legendary  history 
of  Gamiilus  Ardea  plays  an  important  part :  it 
afforded  him  an  asylum  in  hb  exile ;  and  the  Ardeates 
are  represented  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  very 
apocryphal  victories  by  which  this  Rconans  are  said 
to  have  avenged  themselves  on  the  Gauls.  (Liv.  ▼• 
44,  48;  Pint  ComiU.  23,  24.) 

From  this  tiipe  Ardea  disappears  from  history  as 
an  independent  ci^;  and  no  mention  of  it  is  found 
on  oocadon  of  the  great  final  struggle  of  the  Latins 
against  Rome  in  b.  a  340.  It  appears  to  have  gra- 
dually lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordiiuuy  "  Gdy- 
nia Latxna,"  and  was  one  of  the  twdve  which  in  b.  c. 
209  declared  themsdves  unable  to  bear  any  longer 
their  share  of  the  burthens  cast  on  them  by  the  Second 
Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxviL  9.)  We  may  hence  pre- 
sume that  it  -vmA  then  already  in  a  declining  state; 
though  on  aooount  of  the  strength  of  its  podticA,  we 
find  it  sdected  in  b.  c.  186  as  the  place  of  confine- 
ment of  Minius  Gerrinius,  one  of  tJie  chief  persons 
implicated  in  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  Id.)  It  ^afterwards  sufiered  severely,  in 
common  with  the  other  dties  of  this  part  of  Latium, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Sanmites  during  the  dvil 
wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla:  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  in  his  time  as  a  poor  decayed  place.  Virgil 
also  tdls  us  that  there  remained  of  Ardea  only  a 
great  name,  but  its  fortune  was  past  away.  (Sinb. 
V.  p.  232;  Virg.  Aen,  vii.  413;  SiL  Ital.  1-291.) 
The  unhealthineas  of  its  ntuation  and  neighbour- 
hood, noticed  by  Strabo  and  various  other  writers 
(Strab.  p.  231;  Seneca,  Ep,  105;  Martial,  iv.  60), 
doubtless  contributed  to  its  decay :  and  Juvenal  tells 
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tts  that  id  hifl  time  the  tvne  elephaata  bdoogine  to 
the  empenNT  were  kept  id  the  territory  of  Ardea  {zii. 
105);  a  proof  thai  it  most  have  been  tlieo,  as  at  the 
{xeoeot  daj,  in  gnat  part  oncultiTated.  We  find 
mention  of  a  redistribiition  of  its  "  ager  "  bj  Hadrian 
(Lib.  Colon,  pi  231),  which  woold  indicate  an 
attempt  at  its  revival,  —  but  the  eflbrt  seems  to 
have  been  nnraocessfiil :  no  further  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  history,  and  the  absence  of  almost  all  in- 
scriptions of  imperial  date  confirms  the  &ct  that  it 
had  snnk  into  iradgnificancw.  It  probably,  however, 
never  owed  to  exist,  as  it  retained  its  name  unaltered, 
and  a  "  castellum  Ardeae  "  is  mentioned  early  in  the 
middle  ages, — probably,  like  the  modem  town,  ooca- 
pjing  the  ancient  citadel.    (Nibby,  voL  L  p.  S3] .) 

The  modem  village  of  Ardea  (a  poor  place  with 
only  176  inhabitants,  and  a  great  castellated  man- 
nan  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Cesarini)  occupies 
the  level  sur&oe  of  a  hiU  at  the  conflnenoe  of  two 
narrow  vaUeys :  this,  which  evidenUy  oonstituted  the 
ancient  Arz  or  citadel,  is  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to 
a  ranch  broader  and  more  extensive  plateau,  on  which 
stood  the  ancient  city.    No  vestiges  of  this  exist 
(though  the  site  is  still  called  by  the  peasants  Ci- 
vtto  Veedda);  but  on  the  NE.,  where  it  is  again 
joined  to  the  tahle-land  beyond,  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
u  a  vsst  mound  or  Agger,  extending  across  from 
valley  to  valley,  and  traversed  by  a  gateway  in  its 
centre;  while  about  half  a  mile  further  is  another 
similar  mound  of  equal  dimenaiona.   These  ramparts 
were  probably  the  only  r^ular  fortifications  of  the 
citjr  itself;  the  predpitons  banks  of  tufo  rock  towards 
the  valleys  on  each  side  needing  no  additional  de- 
fence.   The  citadel  was  fortified  on  the  side  towards 
the  d^  by  a  double  fosse  or  ditch,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
sa  well  as  by  massive  walls,  large  portions  of  which 
are  still  preserved,  as  well  as  of  those  which  crowned 
the  crest  of  the  difi  towards  the  vallejs.    Thqrare 
built  of  irregular  square  blocks  of  tnfo;  but  some 
portions  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  97—100;  Nibby,  Dm- 
form  di  Roma,  vol.  L  pp.  233 — ^240.)    There  exist 
no  other  remaina  of  any  importance:  nor  can  the 
frites  be  traced  of  the  ancient  temples,  which  conti- 
nued to  be  objects  of  veneration  to  the  Romans  when 
Ardea  had  already  fidlen  into  decay.    Among  these 
Plinjr  particularly  mentions  a  temple  of  Juno,  which 
vas  adorned  with  ancient  paintings  of  great  merit; 
for  the  execatioo  of  which  the  painter  (a  Gredc 
artist)  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom  of  the  dtj.* 
In  another  passage  he  speaks  of  paintings  in  tem- 
ples at  Ardea  (probably  difierent  from  the  above), 
which  were  believed  to  be  more  andent  than  the 
ffmndation  of  Rome.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6, 10.  s.  37.) 
Besiides  these  temples  in  the  dty  itself,  Strabo  tells 
QA  that  there  was  in  the  ndghbourhood  a  temple  of 
Venus  ('A^po8i<rfoi'),  where  the  Latins  annually  as- 
sembled for  a  great  foetival      This  is  evidently  the 
spot  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  MeU  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  led  us  to  suppose  it  a  town  of  the  name 
of  APBBOpxaiuM ;  its  exact  site  is  unknown,  but 
it  i4>peara  to  have  been  between  Ardea  and  Antium, 

*  Concerning  the  name  and  origin  of  the  painter, 
vfaidi  are  written  in  the  common  editions  of  Pliny 

**  Marcus  Lndius  Elotas  Aetolia  oriundus,'' 
far  which  Sillig  would  substitute 

**  Plaotius  Marcus  Cleoetas  Ahilia  exoriundus,*' 
Me  the  art.  Lwduis,  in  Biogr.  DicL,  and  Sling's  note 
en  the  passage,  in  his  new  edition  of  Pliny.     But 
ias  emendation  Alalia  'a  scarcely,  tenable. 
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aisl  not  for  from  the  sea^ooasL    (Stnb.  ▼.  p.  S3S  ; 
Plin.  iii.  5,  9 ;  Mela,  ii.  4.) 

The  Via  Ardkatih a,  whioh  led  dirpct  from 
Rome  to  Ardea,  is  mentioned  in  the  Curiotum  Urhit 
(p.  28,  ed.  Preller)  among  the  roads  which  issued 
from  the  gates  of  Rome,  as  well  as  by  Festus  (v 
Retridbttg,  p.  232,  If, ;  Inscr.  <9>.  Gruier,  p.  1139. 
12).  It  quitted  the  Via  Appia  at  a  short  distance 
firooi  Rome,  and  passed  by  the  forms  now  called 
Tor  Naraneia,  Cuxkig$»oIa,  and  Tor  di  Noma  (so 
called  firom  its  podtion  at  the  miUh  mile  from  Rome) 
to  the  Solfarata,  15  R.  miles  from  the  dty :  a  spot 
where  there  is  a  pool  of  odd  sulphureous  water, 
partiy  sturonnded  by  a  rocky  ridge.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  aooroe  mentioned  by  Vitro- 
vius  (*  Pons  in  Ardeatino,'  viu.  3)  as  analogous  to 
the  Aquae  Albulae ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  the  dte  also  of  the  Oracle  of  Faunus,  so  pictu- 
lesqudy  described  by  Viigfl  (iien.  vu.  31).  This 
has  been  transferred  by  many  writers  to  the  source 
of  the  Albula,  but  the  locality  in  question  agrees 
much  better  with  the  descripticn  in  Virgil,  though 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  gloomy  character,  since  the 
wood  has  been  deared  away ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  Albunea  may  not  have  had  a  shrine  here  as 
well  as  at  Tibnr.  (See  QeU.  iL  e.  pi  102 ;  Nibby, 
vol  ii.  pi  102.)  From  the  Solfaraia  to  Ardea  the 
andent  road  odncides  with  the  modem  one :  at  the 
diurch  of  Sta  Procula,  4|  miles  from  Ardea,  it 
crosses  the  Rio  Torto,  probably  the  ancient  Nnmi- 
dns.  [Mumciua.]  No  ancient  name  is  pieeeiyeJ 
for  the  stream  which  flows  by  Ardea  itself,  now 
called  the  Fouo  delf  Incattro,  The  actual  dis- 
tance from  Rome  to  Ardea  by  tiiis  road  is  nearly 
24  miles ;  it  is  errooeonsly  stated  by  Strabo  at  160 
stadia  (20  R.  miles),  while  Eutropins  (i.  8)  calls  it 
only  Id  miles.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'RDEA  CAf»8ca),  a  town  m  the  mterior  ol 
Persis,  S.W.  of  Persepolis.  (Ptol  xi.  4.  §  5 ;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  [V.] 

ABDELICA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
which  occupied  the  dte  of  the  modem  Petekiera,  at 
the  SE.  angle  of  the  Lacus  Benacus  {^Lago  di 
Garda),  just  where  the  Mindus  issued  fVom  the 
lake.  The  name  is  found  under  the  conrupted  form 
Ariolica  in  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which  oorrectiy  places  it 
between  Brixia  and  Verona;  the  true  form  is  pre- 
served by  inscriptions,  from  one  of  which  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  trading  place,  with  a  corporation  of 
ship-owners,  "  oollegium  naviculariorum  Ardelicen- 
sium.**    (Orell.  Imcr,  4108.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

ABDETTUS.     [Athkhae.] 

AEDERICCA  (jAp^pucKa},  a  small  place  in  As- 
Syria  on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Herod,  i. 
185),  about  which  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  was 
made  very  tortuous  by  artificial  cuts.  The  passage 
of  Herodotus  is  unintelligible  to  us,  and  the  dte  of 
Arderioca  unknown. 

Herodotus  (vi.  119)  gives  the  same  name  to 
another  place  in  Cissia  to  which  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  removed  the  captives  of  Eretria.  It  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  210  stadia  fipom  Susa  (Ais), 
and  40  stadia  from  the  spring  from  which  were  got 
asphalt,  salt,  and  dl.  [Q.  L.J 

ARDIAEI  ('A^iaibt),  an  lUyrian  people  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  probably  inhid>ited  Mt  Ardion, 
which  the  same  geographer  describes  as  a  chain  of 
mountains  running  through  the  centre  of  Ualmatia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  315.) 

ARDOBRI'CA  (Comffa),  a  sea-port  town  of  th^ 
Artabri,  in  the  NW.  of  Spain,  on  the  great  gntf 
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called  Purtufl  Artabrorum  (Bay  of  CoruRa  and 
FerroT).  The  above  is  probably  the  right  form  of 
(he  name,  bnt  the  MSS.  dififsr  greatly.  (Mela,  liL 
1.  §  9.)  [P.  S.1 

ARDUENNA  ('ApSovct^ya  0A9}:  ^rdetme*),  the 
largest  forest  in  Gallia  in  Caesar^s  time.  {B,  G, 
▼.  3,  r'u  29,  33.)  He  deticribes  it  in  one  passage 
as  extending  from  the  Rhine,  throngh  the  midst  of 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  to  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  the  Remi;  and  in  another  passage  as 
extending  from  the  banks  uf  the  Rhine  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Treviri  more  than  500  Roman  miles  to 
the  Nervii.  From  a  third  passage  we  may  collect 
that  he  supposed  it  to  extend  to  the  Scaldis,  Schelde. 
Accordingly  it  was  included  in  the  ooontry  of  the 
Belgae  D*Anville  oonjectares  that  the  raiding  of 
Caesar,  instead  of  ^  raillibnsque  amplios  10  in 
longitodinem,"  should  be  CL.  Qrosios  (vi  10), 
who  is  here  copying  Caesar,  has  "  plos  qnam  qoin- 
genta  millia  passnnm"  (ed.  Haverkamp);  but  the 
old  editions,  according  to  D*Anville,  hare  L  in- 
stead of  ID.  Strabo  (p.  194)  says  that  the  Ardu- 
enna  is  a  forest,  not  of  lofty  trees;  an  extensive 
forest,  but  not  so  large  as  thoee  describe  it  who 
make  it  4,000  stadia,  that  is,  600  Roman  mDes,  or 
exactly  what  the  text  of  Caesar  has.  (See  Gros- 
kurd's  TnmAhition,  vol.  i.  p.  335,  and  his  note.) 
It  seems,  then,  tint  Strabo  must  then  be  referring 
to  what  he  fbund  in  CaesaFs  Commentaries.  He 
makes  the  Arduenna  include  the  country  of  the 
Morini,  Atrebates,  and  Ebnrones,  and  consequently 
to  extend  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  and  into 
the  Belgian  province  of  Liege  on  the  north. 

The  dimensions  of  500  Roman  miles  is  a  great 
error,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Caesar  made  the 
mistake.  The  error  is  probably  due  to  his  copyists. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coblenz,  the  most  eastern 
limit  that  we  can  give  to  the  Arduenna,  to  the 
source  of  the  Sambre,  is  not  above  200  Roman 
miles;  and  the  whole  distance  from  Coblenz  to  the 
North  Sea,  measured  past  the  sources  of  the  Sainbre, 
u  not  mudi  more  than  300  miles.  The  Arduenna 
comprehended  part  of  the  Prussian  territory  west  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  dnchy  of  Luxembourg,  of  the 
French  department  of  Aniennes,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  a  small  part  of  the  south  of  Belgium.  It 
is  a  rugged  country,  hilly,  but  not  mountainous. 

The  name  Arduenna  appears  to  be  descriptive,  and 
may  mean  "  forest"  A  woodland  tract  in  Warwick- 
shire is  still  called  Arden.  It  was  once  a  large  fbreat, 
extending  from  the  Trent  to  the  Severn.      [G.  L.] 

ARDYES  ('A/>auft),  a  tribe  of  Celtae,  whom 
Polybius  (iii.  47)  places  in  the  upper  or  nortJieni 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  he  calls  it  His  descriptioo 
clearly  applies  to  the  Valais,  down  which  the  lUione 
ikfWB  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  canton  of 
Valais  there  is  a  village  still  called  Ardon  in  the 
division  of  the  Valais,  named  Gontey.       [G.  L.] 

AREA,  or  ARIA.     [Arktiab.] 

AREBRIGIUH,  a  town  or  village  of  the  Salasa, 
mentioDed  only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on 
the  road  from  Augusta  Praetoria  to  the  pass  of  the 
Oraiaa  Alps,  25  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  (Itin. 
Ant  pp.  345,  347;  Tab.  Pent)  This  distance 
coinci<£M  with  the  position  of  Pr^  St  Didier^  a  con- 
siderable village  in  vi  opening  of  the  upper  valley 
of  AoHa^  just  where  the  great  streams  from  the 
■outhern  flank  of  Mont  Blane  join  the  Ihra^  which 
descends  from  the  PetU  St.  Bernard,  As  the  first 
tolerably  open  space  in  the  valley,  it  is  supposed  to 
liare  been  the  first  hahing-plaoe  of  Hannibal  after 
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Us  passage  of  the  Gralan  Alps.  (Wickham  atkl 
Cramer,  Pottage  of  Hannibal,  p.  1 13,  seq.)  It  is 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Cramontf  a  moun* 
tain  whose  name  is  probably  connected  with  Cre- 
MOHis  JuouH.     (Liv.  xxi.  38.)     [E.  H.  B.l 

ARECO'MICI.    [VoixTAE.] 

AREIO'PAGUS.     [Athekae,] 

ARELATE  (also  AreUtum,  Arelas,  'AptXdraa 
Eih.  Arelatensis :  Arlet),  a  city  of  the  Provincia  or 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  {B.  C. 
L  36,  ii.  5),  who  had  some  ships  built  there  (or  the 
siege  of  Massilia.  The  |dace  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches.  It  was  connected  by  roads  with  Valentia 
(Valmee),  with  Massilia  {MarteiUe);  with  Forum 
Jnlii  (/V^'tif),  with  Barcino  in  Spain  (JBorcelofio); 
and  with  other  places.  This  ci^  is  supposed  to  be  the 
place  called  Theline  in  the  Ora  Maritima  (v.  679) 
of  Festus  Avienus ;  and  as  Theline  appears  to  be  a 
significant  Greek  term  (i^Xi^),  D^Anville  (AV 
tice,  &c,  ArtlaUi)^  and  others  found  a  confirmation 
of  the  name  of  Avienus  in  a  stone  discovered  near 
Aries,  with  tlie  inscription  Mammillaria:  but  the 
stone  is  a  mile-stone,  and  the  true  reading  on  it  is 
"^  MassiL  Milliar.  L",  that  is,  the  first  mile -stone  on 
the  way  from  Arelate  to  Massilia ;  a  signal  instance 
of  the  blunders  which  may  be  made  by  trusting  to 
careless  copies  of  inscriptions,  and  to  false  e^mo- 
l(^es  (Walckenaer,  G^.  det  GtutUt),  Arelate  was 
in  the  country  of  the  Salyes,  af^er  whose  conquest 
by  the  Romans  (b.  c.  123),  we  may  suppose  that 
the  place  fell  under  thdr  dominion.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony,  apparently  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
with  the  name  ^  Sextani  attached  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  soldiers  of  the  sixth  legion  being 
settled  there  (Plin.  iiL  4) ;  and  this  name  is  con- 
firmed by  an  inscription.  Another  inscription  gives 
it  also  the  cognomen  Jalia.  In  Strabo*s  time 
(p.  181)  it  was  the  centre  of  considerable  trade,  and 
MeU  (ii.  5)  mentions  Arelate  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  place  was  im- 
proved by  Constautiue,  and  a  new  town  was  built, 
probably  by  him,  f  pposite  to  the  old  one,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream ;  and  from  this  circumstance 
Arelate  was  afterwards  called  Constantina,  as  it  is 
said.  Ausonins  (  Urb.  NobiL  viii.)  accordingly  calls 
Arelate  efupfer,  and  speaks  of  the  bridge  of  boata 
on  the  river.  The  new  city  of  Constantino  was  on 
the  site  of  the  present  suburb  of  7Wn^iietet//e,  in 
the  island  of  La  Camarguej  which  is  formed  by  tlie 
bifurcation  of  the  Rhone  at  Ariet,  Arelate  was  the 
residence  of  the  praefect  of  Gallia  in  the  time  of 
Honorius ;  and  there  was  a  mint  in  the  city. 

The  Roman  remains  of  Arlet  are  very  nnmerons. 
An  abeli:«k  of  Egyptian  granite  was  found  buried 
with  earth  some  centuries  ago,  and  it  was  set  up  in 
1675  in  one  of  the  squares.  It  seems  that  the 
obelisk  had  remained  on  the  spot  where  it  was  ori- 
ginally landed,  and  had  never  been  erected  1^  the 
Romans.  The  amphitheatre  of  ArUt  is  not  so 
perfect  as  that  of  Nemausus  (JVtmes),  but  the  di- 
mensions are  much  larger.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
was  capable  of  containing  at  least  20,000  peraoos. 
The  larger  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  u  466  feet 
A  part  of  the  old  oemeteiy,  Campos  Elysins,  now 
EUtcampt^  contains  ancient  tombs,  both  Pagan  and 
Christian.  [G.  L.] 

AREMORICA.    [Abmorica.] 

ARENACUM,  u  mentioned  by  Tadtua  (JTwl 
▼.  20)  as  the  station  of  the  tenth  l^on,  when 
Civilis  attacked  the  Romans  at  Arenacum,  Bati^ 
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vodomin,  aDd  other  pUc«s.  Some  geognipbeni  have 
ideutified  Arenaciizn  with  ilm/tem,  but  D'Aaville 
and  Walckenaer  place  it  at  Aert  near  Herwen, 
In  the  Antooioe  Itin.,  on  the  road  from  Lugdnnuin 
{Leidm),  to  Axgentoratom  ^Sirauburg),  the  fif^ 
place  from  Lngdanom,  not  including  Ln^dnnum,  is 
Ilarenatio,  which  is  tlie  same  as  Arenacam.  The 
next  place  on  the  route  is  Burginatio.  Burginatio 
also  foUowB  Arenatio  in  the  Table ;  bat  the  pbce 
befon  Arenatio  in  the  Table  is  Noviomagus  {Ni- 
eu^m);  in  the  Itin.  the  station  which  precedes 
Haienatio  is  Carvo  (iZAenea),  as  it  is  snuposed. 
It  is  certain  that  Arenatio  U  not  Amheitiu  |_G.  L.] 
ARENAJS  MONTES,  according  to  the  ooimnon 
text  of  Pliny  (iii  1.  s.  3),  are  the  sand-lulls  {Are- 
not  Gordat}  along  the  ouest  of  Hbpania  Baetica, 
NW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis.  But  SUlig  adopts, 
fixm  some  of  the  best  MS&,  the  reading  lifariani 
Uontes.     [llABiAirua.]  [P.  S.] 

ARE'NE  ('Ap^ni),  a  town  mentioned  hj  Homer 
is  bekmging  to  the  dominions  of  Nestor,  and  situ^ 
ated  near  the  qwt  where  the  Minyeins  flows  into 
the  sea.  (Horn.  /^  iL  591 ,  zi.  723.)  It  also  occurs 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (423),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelo- 
mesns.  According  to  Pansanias  (ir.  2.  §  4,  3. 
7),  it  was  bnilt  bj  Aphareus,  who  called  it  after 
Arue,  both  his  wife  and  his  sister  by  the  same 
mother.  It  was  commonly  supposed  in  Uter  tames 
that  Arene  occupied  the  site  of  Samos  or  Samia  in 
Triphylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anigrus,  which 
was  beUered  to  be  the  same  as  the  Minyeius.  (Strab. 
viiL  pw  346;  Pans.  y.  6.  §  2.) 

ABEON  (*Ap«iir),  a  small  stream  in  Penis. 
(Anian,  Jndie.  38.)  [  V.] 

ABEOPOLIS,  idenUcal  with  Ar  of  Moab.  S. 
Jerome  explains  the  name  to  be  compounded  of  the 
Hebrew  woni  (T^  Ar  or  Ir)  signifying  '<dty  "  and 
its  Greek  equivaknt  (96\is\  **non  ut  j^erique 
ezistunant  quod  "Apeor,  i.  e.  Hartis,  dvitas  sit "  («n 
Jm.  xy.)u  He  states  that  the  walls  of  this  ui^ 
wwe  shiJnn  down  by  an  earthquake  in  his  infimcy 
(ore.  A.  D.  31 5).  It  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Biver  Ajoroxi,  and  was  not  oocnpied  by  the 
Isnelites  {DetU.  iL 9,  29;  Enseb.  OnomagL sub  voe. 
*Apw).  Bnikhardt  suggests  that  its  site  may  be 
nsrked  by  the  rained  tank  near  MekaM-tUHaj^  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  Amoo  (p.  374).  [G.  W.J 

ARETHU'SA.  1.  {'hp^wra.  Eth^'Ap^Boiftnos^ 
Arethusius,  Plin.  ▼.  23),  a  city  of  Syria,  not  far  from 
Apomea,  atuated  between  Epiphania  and  Emesa. 
(Antoo.  Itin.;  Hjerodes.)  Seleucus  Nicator,  in  par- 
soanoe  of  his  usual  policy,  Hdlenized  the  name. 
(Appian,  Syr,  57.)  It  supported  Caedfius  Bassus 
b  his  re^HX  (Stnb.  p.  753),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Zodnms  (L  52)  as  recdving  Aurelian  in  his  cam* 
pdgn  against  Zenobia.  (For  Marcus,  the  well-known 
bishop  cf  Arethusa,  see  DkL  of  Biog.  «.  v.)  It 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  lioBttm  (Abulf.  Tab. 
Sgr.  p.  22),  under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by 
the  aame  anthor  {An.  Mum.  u.  213,  it.  429).  Irby 
sod  Mangles  Tisited  this  place,  and  found  some  re- 
mdns  (p.  254). 

2.  {Naguk')j  a  lake  of  Armenia,  through  which  the 
Tigris  flows,  socording  to  Pliny  (vi.  31).  He  de- 
scribes the  river  as  flowing  through  the  lake  with- 
out any  intennixtun  of  the  waters.  Bitter  {Erd' 
hsiJe,  ToL  X.  pp.  85,  90,  101 ;  comp^  Kinneir, 
Tnwdi,  p.  383)  identifies  it  with  the  Uke  Nasukj 
whtdi  is  about  13  miles  in  length,  and  5  in  bresdth 
St  the  eentre.     The  water  is  stated  to  he  sweet  and 
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wholesome,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  so* 
count  of  Pliny.  [E.  B.  J.] 

3.  A  fountain  at  Syracuse.     [Syracusab.] 

4.  A  fountain  dose  to  Chalcis  in  Eubiiea,  whit  k 
was  sometimes  disturbed  by  volcanic  agency.  Di- 
caearchus  says  that  its  water  was  so  abundant  as 
to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wholo  city  with  water. 
(Dicaearch.  Biov  t^s  'E^XdSos,  p.  146,  ed.  Fuhr; 
Strab.  i.  p.  58,  x.  p.  449;  Eurip.  Jphig.  in  AuL 
170;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  There  wero  tame  fish  kept 
b  this  fountain.  (Athen.viii.  p.  331,  e.  f.)  Leake 
mjB  that  this  cdebrated  fountain  has  now  totally 
disappeared.     {Northern  Greece^  vol  ii.  p.  255.) 

5.  A  fountain  in  Ithaca     [Ithaca.] 

6.  A  town  oi  Bisaltia  in  Macedonia,  in  the  pass 
of  Anion,  a  little  N.  of  Bromiscus,  and  celebrated 
for  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Euripides.  ( Amm. 
Marc  xxTii.  4;  Itin.  Hierusol.  p.  604;  Leake, 
Northern  Orteee,  vd.  iii.  p.  170.)  We  l««ni  from 
Scykx  (c.  67)  that  it  was  an  ancient  Greek  colony. 
It  was  prjbably  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Eu- 
boea,  who  may  have  called  it  after  the  celebrated 
foumain  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  thdr  city.  Ste- 
l^nus  B.  («.  «.)  erroneously  calls  it  a  dty  of 
Thxace.  It  was  dther  from  this  place  or  from  Bro- 
miscus  that  the  fortified  town  of  Bentine  arose, 
which  is  fi«]uently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
historians.     (Tafd,  TheudUmka,  \u  68.) 

ABE'TIAS  (*Apirr(df),  a  small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  SO  stadia  east  of  Phamacia  {Ktra- 
ttmty,  called  "Apfov  r^o'of  by  Scynmus  (Stepb.  B. 
9.V.  "Afttos  y^os)  and  Scylsx.  Here  (Apdlon. 
Bhod.  ii.  384)  the  two  queens  of  the  Ama/x>ns,OtrHre 
and  Antiope,  built  a  temple  to  Ares.  MeU  (ii.  7) 
mentions  this  place  under  the  name  of  Area  or  Aria, 
an  island  dedicated  to  Mars,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of 
Colchis.  Aretias  appears  to  be  the  rocky  idet  called 
by  the  Turks  Kerammi  Ada^  which  is  between  8 
and  4  miles  from  KenuwU.  "  The  rock  is  a  black 
ydcanic  breccia,  with  imbedded  fragments  of  trap, 
and  is  covered  in  many  places  with  broken  oyster- 
sbeUs  brought  by  gulls  and  sea-birds."  (Hamilton, 
JUteareheif  L  262.)  This  may  explain  the  legend 
of  the  terrible  birds  that  frequented  this  spot.  Pliny 
(vL  12)  gives  to  the  island  also  the  name  of  Chal- 
eeritis.  [G.  L.J 

ABE'TIAS.    [Arias.] 

AllEVA,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Durius,  in 
Hispania  Tarraooneusis,  from  which  the  Arevad 
derived  thdr  name.  It  is  probably  the  UeerOy  which 
flows  frxxn  N.  to  S.,  a  little  W.  of  3^^  W.  long.,  and 
foils  into  the  Douro  S.  of  Otme^  the  andent  Uxsma. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

ABE'VACI,  ABETAGAE  Ci»p«oudicof,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  162;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  56;  'ApouoicoU,  Pol.  xxxv. 
*2\  ^fipWKUcoly  Appan.  H%»p.  45,  46),  the  most 
powerful  of  the  four  tribes  of  the  Cdtiberi  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  S.  of  the  Pdendones  and  Be- 
rones,  and  N.  of  the  Carpetani.  They  extended 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Durius,  from  tlie 
Pistoraca,  as  far  as  the.  sources  of  the  Tagus.  Pliny 
(iii.  3.  s.  4)  assigns  to  them  dx  towns,  Segontia, 
Uxama,  Segovia,  Nova  Augusta,  Tennes,  and  Clunia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Cdtiberi.  Niunantia,  which 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  Pelendones,  is  mentioned  by 
otlicr  writers  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Arvvari.  [Nu- 
maktia.]  Strabo,  Ptolony,  and  other  writers  also 
mention  Lagni,  Malia,  Sergmitia  or  Sarpraiitha,  Ce- 
sada,  Coleiida,  Miacum,  PaUantia.  Segida.  Arbace, 
Confinenta,  Tucris,  Veluca,  and  Setortjalacta.  The 
Arevaci  were  distinguiahed  for  their  valour  in  the 
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Celtiberian  or  Nqnuntine  war  (b.  c.  148 — 138) 
and  especially  for  the  defence  of  Nuicahtia. 
(Strab.,  Polyb.,  Appian.,  0.  ec.)  [P.  a] 

ARGAEUS  CVy<uof :  Argih,  or  Efjtih  DagK), 
a  lofty  mountain  in  Cappadoda,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  Bfazaca.  It  ie,  says  Strabo  (p.  538),  always 
oorered  with  snow  on  the  sammit,  and  tiioee  who 
ascend  it  (and  they  are  few)  say  that  on  a  clear  day 
they  can  see  from  the  top  both  the  Euzine  and  the 
bay  of  Issns.  Cappadoda,  he  adds,  is  a  woodless 
country,  but  there  are  fefrests  round  the  base  of  Ar- 
gaeos.  It  is  mentioned  by  Clandian.  (/fi /?«/*.  ii.  30.) 
It  has  been  doubted  if  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
can  be  reached;  but  HamiltoD  {BetearcheSf  ii. 274) 
reached  the  highest  attiunable  pcnnt,  above  ^  which  is 
a  mass  of  rock  with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  rising  to 
a  height  of  20  or  25  feet  aboye  the  ridge,"  on  which 
he  stood.  The  state  of  the  weather  did  not  enable 
him  to  verify  Strabo*s  remark  about  the  two  seas, 
but  he  doubts  if  they  can  be  seen,  cm  account  of  the 
high  mountains  which  interrene  to  the  N.  and  the 
S.  He  estimates  the  height  above  the  sea-level  at 
about  18,000  feet  Azgaeus  is  a  volcanic  mountain. 
It  is  the  culminating  point  in  Asia  BGnor  of  the 
range  of  Taurus,  or  n^er  of  that  part  which  is 
called  Antitaums.  [G.  L.] 

ARGANTHO'NIUS  CA/ryoi^rioff,  'AfiYoi^r, 
Stei^.«.tr.  *Ap>yapMy:  Adj.  *ApyapOil^tos\  a  moon- 
tain  range  in  Bithynia,  wluch  fboms  a  peninsula,  and 
divides  Uie  gulfe  of  Cius  and  Astacus.  The  range 
terminates  in  a  headland  which  Ptolemy  calls  Posi- 
dium:  the  modem  name  is  KeUirKf  according  to 
some  authorities,  and  Bozburun  according  to  others. 
The  name  is  connected  with  the  mytiiuB  of  Hylas 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  (Stnb.  p.  564; 
Apoll.  Bhod.  L  1 176.)  [G.  L.] 

ABGAIUCUS  SINUS  iPaUi^s  Bay),  a  liurge 
bay  of  India  intra  Gangem,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (Cey£t>n),  between  the  promontory  of 
Cory  on  the  S.,  and  the  dty  of  Curuht  on  the  N., 
with  a  dty  upon  it  named  Axgara  or  Atgari.  (Ptol. 
1.  13.  §  1,  vu.  1.  §  96;  Arrian.  PenpZ.)     [P.  S.] 

ARGEIA,  ARGEII.     [Abgos.] 

ABGENNUM  ("Af^ovoi^,  *Apyipoy,  Thucyd. 
viii.  34),  a  promontory  of  the  territory  of  Erythrae, 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  to  Posidinm  in 
Chios,  and  distant  60  stadia  from  it.  The  modem 
name  is  said  to  be  called  C<q>  Blanc,        [G.  L.] 

ARGENOMESCI  or  ORGENOMESCI,  a  tribe 
of  the  Cantabri,  on  the  K.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraoo- 
nensis,  with  a  dty  Argenomescum  (prob.  ArgO' 
medo)f  and  a  harbour  Vereasneca  (prob.  P,  8. 
Martin,  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ptol  ii.  6.  §  51).  [P.&] 

ARGENTA'RU  (Amm.  Marc  xzxi.  10 ;  Oros. 
vii.  33;  Aur.  Vict  EpU.  c  47),  also  called  AR. 
GENTOVARIA,  may  be  ArtBenhdm  in  the  old 
province  of  Alsace,  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Rhine.  D*Anville  {Notice,  ^.),  in  an  elaborate 
ardde  on  Argentovaria,  founded  on  the  Antooine 
Itin.  and  the  Table,  has  come  to  this  probable  cas^ 
dusion  as  to  the  site  of  Aigentaria.  Gratian  defeaHbd 
the  Alemanni  at  Argentaria,  a.d.  378.     [G.  L.] 

ARGENTAIUUS  MONS,  a  remarkable  moon- 
tain-promoDtory  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  still  called 
Monte  Argeniaro.  It  is  formed  by  an  isokted 
mass  of  mountains  about  7  miles  in  length  and  4  in 
breadtii,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  only 
by  two  narrow  strips  of  sand,  the  space  between 
whtdi  fefms  an  extennve  lagune.  Its  striking  form 
and  appearance  are  wdl  described  by  Rutalins  {Itin, 
I  315^324);  but  it  is  r?ni«rkable  th»t  Qo  mention 
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of  its  name  is  feund  in  any  earlier  writer,  thoiigh  H 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  physical 
features  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  Strabo,  however, 
notices  tiie  adjosning  lagune  {ktit9o$dikeiTra),  and 
the  ezisteooe  of  a  station  for  the  tunny  fishery  by 
the  promontoiy  (t.  p.  225),  but  without  giving  the 
name  of  the  latter.  At  its  sonth-eastem  extremity 
was  the  small  but  well-shdtered  port  mentioned  by 
andent  writers  under  the  name  of  Pobtos  Hbrcu- 
us  {"Hp€Uc\4ovs  AimV.  Strab.  L  c;  Rutil.  L  293), 
and  still  known  as  Porio  tFEreole,  Besides  tins, 
the  Uaiitime  Itinenuy  mentions  another  port  to 
which  it  gives  the  name  of  IvcrrAitiA,  which  must 
probably  be  the  one  now  known  as  Porto  S.Ste/ano, 
farmed  by  the  northem  extremity  of  the  headland; 
but  the  distances  given  are  oorrapt  (Itin.  Marit  p. 
499.)  The  name  of  Ifons  Argentarius  points  to  the 
existence  here  of  silver  mines,  oi  which  it  is  said  that 
some  remains  may  be  still  discovered.    [£.  H.  B.] 

ARGENTAiaUS  MONS  (Avien.  Or.  MariL 
291 ;  *Apyvpovp  Sftos,  Strab.  iiL  p.  148),  that  part 
of  H.  Obospeda  in  the  S.  of  Spain  in  which  thr 
Baetis  took  its  rise;  so  called  from  its  silver  muiea. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tafinioo6s ;  Pans,  vi  19  ) 
Bochart  {J^haUg,  i.  34,  p.  601)  agrees  with  Strabo 
in  supposing  that  the  wwd  Orospeda  had  the  same 
sense  as  argentarius.  [P.  &] 

ARGENTEUS^  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbooensis, 
mentioned  by  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  a  letter  to  Cicero, 
B.  c.  43  {ad  Fam.  x.  34)1  Lepidus  says  that  he 
had  fixed  his  camp  there  to  oppose  the  farce  of 
IL  Antonius  :  he  dates  his  letter  Cram  the  camp  at 
the  Pons  Argenteus.  The  Argenteus  is  the  river 
Argenttj  which  enters  the  sea  a  little  west  of  Forum 
JiiUi  {Fr^f»B)\  and  the  Pons  Argenteus  lay  on 
the  Roman  road  between  Forum  Voconii  {CancC), 
as  some  suppose,  and  Forum  JuliL 

Pliny  (iu.  4)  seems  to  make  the  Argenteus  flow 
past  Forum  Jolii,  which  is  not  quite  exact ;  or  he 
may  mean  that  it  was  within  the  tenitoty  of  that 
Golonia.  The  earth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteus 
has  pushed  the  knd  out  into  the  sea  near  3,000  feet. 
Walckenaer  {Giog.  dee  (^emfes,  &c  ii.  10)  thinks 
that  theArgenteuaof  Ptolemy  cannot  be  the  Argenteus 
of  Cicero,  because  Ptolemy  places  it  too  near  Olbia. 
He  concludes  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  cany 
us  to  the  coast  of  Argentiere,  and  the  small  river  of 
that  name.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  error  is 
in  the  measures  of  Ptolemy.  A  modem  writer  has 
conjectured  that  the  name  Argenteus  was  given  to 
this  river  on  account  of  the  gnat  quantity  of  mica 
in  the  bed  of  tiie  stream,  which  haa  a  nlvery  ap- 
pearance. [G.  L.] 

ARGEKTEA  REGIO.     [Ihdu.] 

ARGENTE'OLUM  (It  Ant  p.  423 ;  ^Apy^p- 
r4o\aj  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  28:  Torient»  or  Tomenuf), 
a  town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
14  M.  P.  south  of  Astnrica.  [P.  S.] 

ARGENTOMAGXJS  {Argenkm),  a  place  in  Gaul, 
which  seems  to  be  identified  by  the  modem  name, 
and  by  the  routes  in  the  Antooine  Itin.  Argeniom 
is  SW.  of  BonrgeBf  and  in  the  department  of  Indre. 
The  form  Argantomagus  does  not  appear  to  ba 
correct  [G.  I*] 

ARGENTORATUM,  or  ARGENTORATUS 
(Amm.  Marc  xv.  11:  Straeeburg  on  the  Rkiney, 
is  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  podtion  is 
wdl  ascertained  by  the  Itmeniries.  It  has  the 
name  of  Str«tisburgium  in  the  Geographer  of 
Ravenna  and  Stratabuigum  in  the  NotiHa.  Ntthnrdi 
who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century  (quoted  by  D'Acviiie 
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ind  olben),  speaks  of  it  as  having  onoe  the  name  of 
Arj^entaris  "^  nunc  aatem  Stntzborg  Tulgo  dicitnr;  ** 
bat  he  is  pnbabij  nnBtaken  in  giTing  it  the  name 
of  Aigeotari*  instead  of  Argentontam.  [AftOKif- 
TAUA.]  Zoaiinns  (iii.  8)  calls  the  place  *Ap- 
Tcrra^.  It  was  origiDsUj  a  town  of  the  TriboocL 
The  Romans  had  a  manniactQiy  of  arms  at  Argen- 
tnratnm;  and  Julian  deieated  the  Alemsnni  here. 
(Amm.  IfarceU.  xvL  19.)  [G.  L.] 

ABGENTOVATUA.    [AftosrrABiA.J 

ABGIDA'VA.     [Aboidava.] 

A'BGILUS  ("AfryiAoff:  Eth.  'AfryfAiof^a  city  of 
MawAima  in  the  district  Bisaltia,  between  Aniphi- 
polis  and  Brandscns.  It  was  fimnded  by  a  colony 
fiem  Andres.  (Thue.  iv.  103.)  It  appears  from 
Herodotus  (vn.  115)  to  have  been  a  titUe  to  tlie 
right  of  the  roate  of  the  anny  cf  Xerxes,  and  must 
therefivB  have  been  situated  a  little  inland.  Its 
territofy  most  have  been  extended  as  far  as  the  right 
baak  of  the  Strymon,  since  Cerdylinm,  the  moun- 
tain immediately  opposite  AmphipoUs,  beUmged  to 
Argilns.  (Thnc:  v.  6.)  The  Argihsns  readily 
jooud  Brasidas  in  B.  c.  424,  on  aoooont  of  their 
jeakmsy  of  the  important  city  of  Amphipcrfis,  which 
the  Athenians  had  ibanded  in  their  neighboarhood. 
(Thnc.  iv.  103;  camp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Gretee^  vol.  iii.  p.  171.) 

ABGINU'SAE  (jd  'Afjtvowrat),  thrre  small 
islands  near  Uie  maiiiland  of  Aeohs,  md  near  Canae 
on  the  mainhmd.  -<8tiab.  p.  617.)  They  lay  be- 
tveen  Canae  and  Myttkoe  in  Leeboe,and  120  stadia 
haoi  Mytilene.  Thncydideo  (viiL  101)  speaks  of 
Arginosae  of  the  mainland,  as  if  tlwre  wen  a  place 
on  the  mainhad  so  called.  Off  these  islands  the  ten 
generals  of  the  Athenians  gained  a  naval  victory  over 
the  SpwtaiM,  s.  a  406.    (Xen.  HeiL  i.  6.) 

Stephanns  (s.v,*Afy4rmMoa)  describes  Aigennnsa 
as  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  near  a  promontoiy 
Argennon.  This  deecription,given  on  the  anthori^  of 
Andratkm,  does  not  suit  the  Arginosae ;  batStephanns 
does  not  mention  them  elsewhere.  Pliny  (y.81)plaoes 
the  Aiginnsae  iv.  M.  P.  from  Aege.  The  modem 
name  of  the  islands  is  ssid  to  be  J€tnoL    [Q.  L.] 

ABGIPPAEI  ('Apynnrfluoi,  aooording  to  the  com. 
Dion  text  of  Herod,  iv.  23;  bat  two  good  IfSS.  have 
*Opyt§fartuotf  which  Dindorf  adopts;  'Oprytyiwtot, 
Zcnob.  /Vo9.  V.25;  Arimphaei  or  Arjmphaei,  Mela, 
Pfin.  U.  w^f,  ce.),  a  people  in  the  north  cf  Asia,  dwell- 
ing beyond  the  S^thians,  at  the  foot  of  inacceesible 
moontaine,  beyond  which,  says  Herodotus  (c  25), 
the  country  was  unknown ;  only  the  Axgippaei  stated 
that  these  moontains  wero  inhabited  by  men  with 
goati^  feet,  and  that  beyond  them  wen  ether  men  who 
dept  for  six  months;  ^  but  this  story,"  he  adds,  **  I 
do  not  at  all  accept.*'  East  of  the  Aigippaei  dwelt 
the  laaedoiies;  but  to  the  N.  of  both  nothing  was 
known.  As  frr  as  the  Argippaei,  however,  the 
people  were  well  known,  through  the  txafBc  both  of 
the  Seythians  and  of  the  Graek  colonies  on  the 
Pontus. 

These  peopk  were  all  bald  from  their  Inrth,  both 
xeen  and  women;  flat-noaed  and  long-chinned.  They 
spt^  a  diatnict  hmgnage,  but  woro  the  Scythian 
dress.  They  lived  on  the  firnit  of  a  species  of  cherry 
(probably  the  Prtmnu  padtu^  or  bk^ckerry),  the 
thick  jnioe  of  which  diey  stnuned  through  cloths, 
and  drank  it  pure,  or  mingled  with  milk;  and  they 
made  cakes  with  the  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  they 
called  A^xv.  Their  flocks  were  frw,  because  the 
PVBtonge  was  scanty.  Each  man  made  his  abode 
tndir  a  tne,  about  wfaicfa  a  sort  of  blanket  was 
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hmig  in  the  winter  only.  The  bakl  people  wero 
esteemed  sacred,  and  were  unmolested,  thongh  carry- 
ing no  arms.  Their  neighbours  referred  disputes 
to  their  decisi(m;  and  all  fugitives  who  reached 
them  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctuary.  Througiumt 
his  account  Herodotus  calls  them  the  bald  people 
(of  ^oKouepoiY  only  mentioning  tlieir  proper  name 
once,  where  the  reading  is  doubtful. 

Me]a(i  19.  §  20),  enumerating  the  peoples  E.  of 
the  Tanab,  says  that,  beyond  the  Thyssagetae  and 
Tnrcaa,  a  rocky  and  desert  region  extends  far  and 
wide  to  the  Arimphaei,  of  whom  he  gives  a  de- 
scription, manifestly  copied  from  Herodotus,  and 
then  adds,  that  beyond  them  ri^es  the  mountain 
Rhipaens,  beyond  which  Ues  the  shure  of  the  Ocesju 
A  precisely  similar  position  ia  assigned  to  the  Arim- 
phaei by  Pliny  (vL  7,  13.  s.  14),  who  calb  them  a 
race  not  unlike  the  Hyperborei,  and  then,  like  Mela, 
abridges  the  description  of  Herodotus.  (Comp. 
Amm.  Marts,  xxii.  8.  §38;  8olin.  21.  s.17;  Mar- 
cian.  Cap.vi.  p.  214.) 

An  accoont  of  the  various  opinions  respecting 
this  race  will  be  found  in  Baehr's  Notes  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus.  They  have  been  identified  with 
the  Ghineee,  the  Brahmins  or  Lamas,  and  the  Cal- 
mucks.  The  last  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
opinion,  or  the  description  of  Herodotus  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Mongols  in  general;  for  there  are  sevenJ 
striking  pomts  rf  resembUuice.  Their  sacred  cha- 
racter has  been  exphdned  as  referring  to  the  class  of 
priests  among  them ;  but  perhi^  it  is  only  a  form 
of  the  celebrated  fid>le  of  the  Hyperboreans.  The 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  are  placed,  are 
identified,  aooording  to  the  different  views  about  the 
pec^le,  with  the  27rai,  or  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
A  /tai,  or  the  eastern  part  of  the  Altai.  (De  Guignes, 
Mhn.  de  VAcad,  dee  Ineorip,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  551 ; 
miUr.Erdkumde,  vol.ii.  pp.  691,  765,  892,  Vor- 
halle,  p.  292;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  2,  p.  299;  Bohlen, 
IfuUent  L  p.  100;  Ukert,  iii.  2.  pp.  543 — 546; 
Fort)iger,  ii.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGISSA.    [Argura.] 

ABGITA  CAfylra),  the  river  Ban,  in  Ulster,  in 
Ireland.    (PtoL  ii.  2.  §  2.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

ARGITHEA,  the  capital  of  Athamania,  a  dis- 
trict of  Epirus,  situated  betwixt  rocky  mountains 
and  deep  valleys.  Leake  supposes  that  it  was  situ- 
ated above  the  bridge  of  KordkUj  to  the  left  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Achelons,  and  that  the  ruins 
found  at  a  small  viUage  called  Ktdeovo  are  those  of 
Argitliea.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  272,  526.) 

AKGI'VL     [AR008.] 

ARGOB  CVXf^i  LXX:  RAjib,  Robinson,  Pa- 
leetine,  vol.  iii.  App.  p.  166),  a  district  in  Bashan, 
£.  of  the  lake  of  Geimesareth,  which  was  given  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Manaaseh  {Deut  iii.  4,  13);  after 
wards  placed  under  the  government  of  one  of  Solo- 
mon's purveyors.  (1  Kimge,  iv.  IS.)  Reland  (/a- 
laetL  p.  959)  finds  traces  of  this  luune  m  the  trans- 
Jordanic  town  Ragah  ('?ayai6d,  Joseph.  AnHq.  xiii. 
IS-  §  $)f  which  Eosebius  (Onotnaet.  e.  v,  Argob") 
places  1 5  M.  P.  west  cf  Gerasa.  Bnrkhardt  ( Travels 
p.  279)  supposed  that  he  had  found  the  ruins  of 
this  city  in  those  of  Ei-Boeen  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
kike  of  Gennesareth,  but  Mr.  Bankes  (  Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  xxvi  p.  389)  conceives  this  to  have  been 
the  site  of  Gamida.  [£.  B  J.I 

ARGOXIGUS  SINUS  (6  'kpyoXutbs  KdKitoi), 
the  gulf  between  Argolis  and  Laccmia,  but  sometime& 
used,  in  a  more  extended  sense,  to  uidicate  the  whvle 
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BM  between  the  promontoiy  Ifalea  in  LeooBiia  and 

the  pranootory  ScxUeeom  fai  Troenok,  thus  in- 
dading  the  Hermoniciu  Sinus.  (Stnb.  Tiii.  |^ 
335,  368;  PoL  ▼.  91;  PtoL  ilL  16.  §  10;  Plin.  !▼. 
5.  8.  9.) 

A'RGOLIS.     [Anooa.] 

ARGOS  (  T^  "Kpyot :  Eih,  'A^iyciof ,  ArKInu, 
•nd  in  the  poets  ArgSos),  is  said  hj  Strabo  (yiii. 
pL  372)  to  have  signified  a  plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  improbable  that  it  contains  the  same  root  as 
the  Latin  word  "  ager."  There  were  sevenl  places 
of  the  name  of  Aigos.  Two  are  mentioned  in  Homer, 
who  distingnishes  them  by  the  names  of  the  "  Pe- 
Uagic  Aigos  "  (rh  UtXaaytKhp  'ApTot,  II,  iL  681), 
and  the  "  Achaean  Argos"  ("A/ryos  'Axotik^y,  JL 
ix.  141,  Od.  iii.  251).  The  Pelasgic  Argos  was  a 
town  or  diiitrict  in  Thessalj.  [Aboos  Psuksoi- 
CI7M.1  The  Achaean  Argos,  or  Argos  simply,  is 
used  Dj  Homer  in  three  Afferent  significations:  1. 
To  indicate  the  city  of  Argos  where  Diomedes 
reigned.  (,11  iL  559,  vi.  224,  xir.  119.)  2.  Aga- 
memnon's kingdom,  of  which  Mycenae  was  the  ca- 
pital. (//.  i.  30,  ii.  106,  287,  iU.  75,  tL  152.) 
3.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  in  oppositum  to 
Hellas,  or  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
(jtalf  'EAAtlBa  koI  ft^or  "AfyoSy  Od,  i.  344;  comp. 
Od.  iy.  726,  IL  ix,  141,  283;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  369, 
370).  In  this  sense  Homer  calls  it  the  "  lasian 
Argos"  Cleuroy  *Apyos,  Od,  xvm.  246),  from  an 
ancient  king  lasus,  son  of  Argus  and  Evadne. 
(ApoHod.  iL  1.  §  2.)  In  consequence  of  this  use  of 
Argos,  Humer  frequently  employs  the  word  'A/ryt ibi 
to  signify  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
Roman  poets,  in  imitation,  use  Argivi  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  the  Greek  writers  Argos  is  used  to  signify 
both  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Axgos,  and  more 
frequently  the  dty  itsell 

I.  Argot,  the  dittricL 

Aboos,  the  territory  of  Argos,  called  Abqoub 
(i^  'ApyoXis)  by  Herodotus  (L  82),  but  more  fre- 
quently by  other  Greek  writers  Aboioa  (^  'Af»7«<a, 
Thuc  V.  75 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  37 1,  et  passim), — some- 
times Arooucx  (ji  ^Apyokucfi,  Strab.  viii.  p.  376). 
By  the  Greek  writers  these  words  were  used  to  sig- 
nify only  the  territory  of  the  dty  of  Argos,  whidi 
was  bounded  by  the  territories  i^  Phlius,  Cleonae, 
and  Corinth  on  the  N. ;  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Epi- 
daurus;  on  the  S.  by  the  Argolic  gulf  and  Gynuria; 
and  on  the  E.  by  Arcadia.  The  Romans,  however, 
used  the  word  Aigolis  in  a  more  extended  sense,  in- 
cluding under  that  name  not  only  the  territories  of 
Phlius  and  Cleonae  on  the  N.,  but  the  whole  acttf  or 
pe»i:uiala  between  the  Saronic  and  Aigolic  gul^ 
which  was  divided  in  the  times  of  Grecian  indepen- 
dence into  the  districts  of  Epidauria,  Troezenia,  and 
Hermionis.  Thus  the  Roman  Argolis  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Saronic  gulf  and  Myrtoom  sea;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Hermionic  and  ArgoUc  gulfs  and  by  Cynuria;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Arcadia.  But  at  present  we  confine 
onriidves  to  the  Argeia  of  the  Greek  writers,  re* 
ferring  to  other  articles  for  a  description  of  the  dis- 
tricts included  in  the  Roman  Aigoiis.  [Phuus; 
Clkonab;  Epidadbub;  Tbobzbk;  Hbbmionb; 
Cthubxa.] 

The  Ax^geia,  or  Argolis  proper,  extended  from  N. 
to  S  from  the  fhmtiars  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae  to  the 
frontiem  of  Cynuria,  in  direct  distance  about  24 
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English  miles.  It  was  separated  finxn  Ansafia  at 
the  W.  by  Mts.  Artemisinm  and  Partfaenium,  and 
from  the  territory  of  Epidaoms  on  the  £.  I7  Mt. 
Arachnaeum.  Lessa  was  a  town  on  the  borden  of 
Epidauria  (Pans.  iL  26.  §  1);  and  from  this  town 
to  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  the  direct  distance  is 
about  28  English  miles.  These  limita  give  aboat 
524  square  English  miles  for  the  territory  of  Argos. 
(Clinton,  F,  H,  toL  iL  p.  424.)  The  plain  in  which 
Uie  dty  of  Argos  is  situated  is  one  of  the  lai^gest 
plains  in  the  Pdoponnesus,  being  10  or  12  miles  in 
length,  and  from  4  to  5  in  width.  It  is  shut  in  on 
thx«e  sides  by  mountains,  and  only  open  (m  the 
fourth  to  the  sea,  and  is  therefore  calkd  by  Sophodes 
(Oed.  C6L  378)  rh  KocXor  "Apyos.  This  plain  was 
very  fertile  in  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  horses.  {"Kpyos  in6€oToyf  Horn.  JL  iL 
287 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  388.)  The  eastern  side  b  much 
higW  than  the  western;  and  the  fonner  suffisra  as 
much  from  a  defidency,  as  the  latter  does  from  a 
superabundance  of  water.  A  recent  traveller  says 
that  the  streams  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  plua 
*'  are  all  dnmk  up  by  the  thirsty  soil,  on  quitting 
their  rocky  beds  for  the  deep  arable  land," — a  fact 
which  ofiSers  a  palpable  explanation  of  the  epithet 
"  very  thirsty "  (woAv^ioy)  applied  by  Homer  to 
the  land  of  Argos.  {IL'vr,  171.)  The  western 
part  of  the  plain,  on  the  omtrBiy,  is  watered  by  a 
number  of  streams;  and  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  near  the  sea  there  is  besides  a 
large  number  c^  copious  springs,  which  make  this 
part  of  the  country  a  marsh  or  morass.  It  was  here 
that  the  marsh  of  Lema  and  the  fiithamless  Alcyonian 
pool  lay,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  conquered 
the  Hydra.  [Lebra.]  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  a  modem  writer  that  the  victory  of  Hercules  over 
this  fifty-headed  water-snake  may  be  understood  of  a 
successful  attempt  of  the  andent  lords  of  the  Argive 
plain  to  bring  its  marshy  extremity  into  cultivation, 
by  draining  its  sources  imd  embanking  its  streams. 
(Muxe,  Tour  m  Grtoee,  toL  iL  p.  194.)  In  the 
time  of  Aristotle  {MeUor,  L  14)  this  part  of  the 
plain  was  well-drained  and  fertile,  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  again  covered  with  marshes.  With  respect 
to  the  present  productions  of  the  plain,  we  leain 
that  the  *'  dryer  parts  are  covered  with  com;  where 
the  mdsture  is  greater,  cotton  and  vines  are  grown ; 
and  in  the  marshy  parts,  towards  the  sea,  rice  and 
kalambdkkL"    (Leake,  J/brea,  voL  iL  p.  348.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  in  the  plain  of  Argos  are  the 
Inachus  and  the  Erasinus. 

The  lMACRU8('Ivax'':  B&m&u)  rises,  according 
to  Fausanias  (u  25.  §  3,  viii.  6.  §  6),  in  Mt.  Arte- 
misium,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  or,  according  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  370),  in  Mt.  Lyrcdum,  a  northern 
oflbhoot  of  Artemisium.  Near  its  sources  it  recdvea 
a  tributary  called  the  CsTHiasus  (Kir^io-s-^j),  which 
rises  in  Mt.  Lyrceium  (Strab.  ix.  p.  424;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  iL  33.)  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
£.  of  the  dty  of  Argos,  into  the  Argolic  gulf.  This 
river  is  often  diy  in  the  summer.  Between  it  woA 
the  dty  of  Argos  is  the  mountain-torrent  named 
Chabadbub  {Xipa^posi  Xeria),  which  also  rises 
in  Mt.  Artemisium,  and  which,  firum  its  proximity 
to  Aigos,  has  been  frequently  mistaken  fer  the 
Inachus  by  modem  travelkfs.  It  flows  over  a  wide 
gravelly  bed,  which  is  generally  dry  in  the  summer, 
whence  its  modem  name  of  Xm^  or  the  Dry  River. 
It  flows  into  the  Inachus  a  little  below  Aigoa.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Charadrus  that  the  armies 
of  Argos,  on  their  return  from  military  expeditiona, 
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we  oU^ped  to  undergo  a  court  of  ioqiury  boran 
tiwf  were  pennitt«d  to  enter  the  citj.  (Thac  t.  60; 
eomp.  Fkos.  iL'85.  §  2;  Leake,  i/oreo,  toI.  ii.  p. 
S64,  POopotmemaca,^  267;  More,  yd.  iL  p.  161.) 

TIm  EKAsiKtTa  (*£paaiyoT,  also  *Ap<rafos,  Stmb. 
Till  p.  371:  KepkaUri)  u  the  only  river  in  the 
plain  of  Argos  which  flows  doruig  Uie  whde  year. 
Its  actual  oonrse  in  the  plain  of  £rg(»  ia  Teiy^ort; 
but  it  was  universally  hdiered  to  be  the  same  stream 
as  the  river  of  Stymphalos,  which  disappeared  nnder 
Ml  Apelaxiran,  and  made  its  reappearance,  after  a 
tobternuoean  oonxse  of  200  stadia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  of  Ml  Chaon,  to  the  SW.  of  Aigos.  It  issues 
firom  these  rocks  in  several  laige  streams,  forming  a 
river  of  considerable  size  (hence  **  ingens  Erasinus,** 
Ov.  Met  zv.  275),  which  flows  directly  across  tlie 
phin  into  the  Aigolic  gulf.  The  waters  of  this  river 
torn  a  gxeat  number  of  mills,  from  which  the  place 
is  now  called  "  The  Ifills  of  Argos  **  (o2  /iuAoi  rot; 
'Apyovy).  At  the  spot  wlwre  the  Erasinus  issues 
from  Mt.  ChaoD,  "  there  is  a  fine  lofty  cavern,  with 
a  roof  like  an  acute  Gothic  arch,  and  extending  65 
yaids  into  the  mountain."  (Leake.)  It  is  perhaps 
from  this  cavern  that  the  mountain  derives  its  name 
(from  xdsr,  X^^>  x'^*'*)'  1'h®  <^7  tributary  of 
the  Ensinua  is  the  Phrixus  (^t^oSj  Pans.  ii.  36. 
§  6,  38.  §  1),  which  joins  it  near  the  sea. «  (Herod. 
VL  76;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275,  viii.  p.  389;  Paus.  ii.  36. 
§§  6,  7,  24.  §  6,  viii.  22.  §  3 ;  Diod.  xv.  49 ;  Senec. 
0. iV:  iiL  26;  SUt.  Theb.  i.  357;  Plin.  iv.  5.  §  9; 
Leske,  Jlfonao,  vol.  ii.  p.  340,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  112, 
seq.,  Pdap(m.  p.  384 ;  Boss,  Reiten  mi  Pelopoimes, 
p.  141.) 

The  other  rivors  in  the  Aigeia  are  mere  mountain 
torrents.  On  the  Argolic  gulf  we  find  the  following, 
proceeding  from  S.  to  N. :  1.  Tahus  (Tokot,  Paus. 
ii-  38.  §  7),  or  Tamaus  (Taya6sy  Eurip.  EUetr 
413),  now  the  river  of  LukUf  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Argeia  and  Cynuria.  (Leake,  Peiopon. 
p{k30S,  340.)  2.  PoNTiNUS  (Tlovrwos),  rising  in  a 
mountain  of  Uie  same  name,  on  which  stood  a  temple 
of  Athena  Saitis,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Da- 
nans.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  §  8;  Leake,  J/orea,  vol.  ii.  p. 
473,  Peiopon.  p.  368.)  3.  Amtmonk  ('Afiuftw- 
ni),  which  descends  from  the  same  mountain,  and 
immediately  enters  the  lake  of  Lema.  [Lsrna.] 
4.  CmuMABRHna  (Xtl/ta^s},  between  Uie  kke  of 
Lema  and  the  Erasinus.  (Paus.  ii.  36.  §  7 ;  Leake, 
McreOf  vol.  ii.  p.  338.)  In  tlie  interior  of  the 
ooontiy  we  find:  5.  Asteriqn  ('Aorcpiwi'),  a  small 
torrent  flowing  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  He- 
rseum,  or  temple  of  Hera,  the  waters  of  which  are 
ssid  by  Pausauisa  to  disappear  in  a  chasm.  Ko 
trace  of  thb  chasm  has  been  found;  but  Mure  ob- 
served that  its  waters  were  abeorbed  in  the  earth  at 
a  small  distance  from,  the  temple.  (Paus.  ii  17.  § 
2;  Moie,  vol.  ii.  p.  180;  Leake,  Pdopon.  p.  262, 
M}.)  6.  EuiimuEBiosi  ('EA«v0^pioir),  a  small  tor- 
rent flowing  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  He^ 
xaeom.  (Pans.  ii.  17.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Pehpon,  p.  272.) 
Fnm  a  passage  of  Eustathius  (in  Od.  xiii.  406), 
qooted  by  Leake,  we  learn  that  the  source  of  thu 
tonent  was  nameid  Cynadra  (Kiwd^pa). 

In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  whole 
of  the  Aigeia  was  subject  to  Aigos,  but  it  originally 
eoQtsined  several  independent  cities.  Of  these  the 
most  important  were  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  which  in 
the  hergic  ages  wore  more  celebrated  than  Argoe 
itselC  AigoB  b  situated  about  3  miles  from  the 
sea.  Mycenae  is  between  6  and  7  miles  N.  of  Aigos; 
snd  Tiryns  about  5  miles  S£.  of  Argos.    Kauplia, 
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the  port  of  Argos,  is  about  2  miles  beyond  Tiiyns. 
A  list  of  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia  is  given  in 
the  account  of  the  diiferent  roads  leading  from  Argoa, 
Of  these  roads  the  following  were  the  most  impor* 
tant:  — 

1.  The  North  road  to  Cleonae  issued  from  the 
gate  of  Eileithyia  (Paus.  ii.  18.  §  3),  and  ran 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Argos  to  My> 
cenae.  Shortly  after  leaving  Mycenae  the  road 
entered  a  long  narrow  pass  between  the  moantaiuii, 
leading  into  the  valley  of  Nemea  in  the  temtoiy  of 
Cleonae.  This  pass,  which  was  called  the  Trbtus 
{6  Tfnrr6s^  fi?om  the  numerous  caverns  in  the  moun- 
tains, was  the  carriage-road  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
from  Cleonae  to  Argos;  and  is  now  called  DervendkL 
The  mountain  is  also  called  Treton  by  He.<>iod  and 
Diudorus.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the 
Nemean  lion  slain  by  Hercules.  (Hes.  Theog.  331 ; 
Diod.  iv.  11;  Paus.  ii.  15.  §§  2,  4.)  Pausanias 
mentions  (/.  c.)  a  footpath  over  the^e  mountains, 
which  was  shorter  than  the  Tretus.  This  is  the 
road  called  by  other  writers  Contoporia  (K<irro- 
iro/>(a,  Pol.  xvi.  16;  Athen.  ii.  pw  43). 

2,  3.  The  two  roads  to  Mantlneia  both  quitted 
Argos  at  the  gate  called  Deiras,  and  then  imme- 
diately parted  in  different  directions.  (Pans.  ii.  25. 
§§  1 — 4.)  The  more  southerly  and  the  shorter  ol 
the  two  roads,  called  Prisus,  followed  the  coarbe  oi 
the  Charadrus :  the  more  northerly  and  the  lunger, 
called  Climax,  ran  along  the  valley  of  the  Iiiaibus. 
Both  Boss  and  Leake  agree  in  making  the  Piinus 
the  southern,  and  the  Climax  the  northern  of  tho 
two  roads,  contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  the  French 
surveyors.  (Ross,  JUUen  im  Pdopomtes,  p.  130,  seq. : 
Leake,  Pehpan,  p.  37 1 ,  seq.)  For  further  details  re« 
specting  these  ruads  see  Mahtinkia.  The  Priuua 
sAer  crossing  the  Charadrus  passed  by  Oenoe,  which 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  [Osiioje]  ; 
it  then  ascended  ML  Artemiaium  (AToievcJt),  on 
whose  summit  by  the  road  side  was  the  temple  ol 
Artemis,  and  near  it  the  sources  of  the  Inachus. 
Here  were  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  of  Man- 
tineia  and  Argos.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  1 — 3.) 

The  Climax  first  passed  by  Lyi-ceia  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  next  Omeae,  — 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Pblia&ia,  at  the  db>tance  of 
60  stadia  frcm  Omeae.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  4 — 6.) 
[Lyrcexa;  Ornbab.]  It  appears  from  this  ac- 
count that  the  road  must  have  run  iu  a  north-west- 
erly direction,  and  have  followed  the  course  of  the 
Inachus,  once  we  know  that  Lyrc€>ia  was  not  on  the 
direct  road  to  Phlius,  and  because  120  stadia  by 
the  direct  road  to  Phlius  wuuld  carry  us  fiur  into 
Phliasia,  or  even  into  Sicyonia.  (Ross,  Ibid.  p.  134, 
seq.)  After  leaving  Omeae  the  road  crossed  the 
numntain  and  entered  the  northern  cumer  of  the 
Argon  Plain  in  the  territory  of  Maiilineia.  [MaN' 

TINBIA.] 

4.  The  road  to  Tegea  quits  Argos  near  the  theatre, 
and  first  rons  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Lyoone.  After  crossing  the  Erasi- 
nus (^Kephaldri),  the  road  divides  into  two,  the  one 
to  the  right  lead^  to  Tegea  across  the  mountains, 
and  the  other  to  the  left  leading  through  the  plain 
to  Lema.  The  road  to  Tegea  passes  by  Cenchreae 
[Cekchreak]  and  the  sepulchral  monuments  (voXw- 
dv9pta)  of  the  Argives  who  conquered  the  Laced afr 
monians  at  Hysiae,  shortly  aftei-wards  crosses  the 
Cheiiiuurhus,  and  then  begins  to  abcend  Mt.  Pontinus 
iu  a  westerly  direction.  It  then  crosses  another 
mountain,  probably,  the  Creofolum  (K^conrdAor) 
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of  Stntbo  (viii.  p.  376),  Mid  turns  southwards  to  the 
Khan  of  DaouU,  whwe  it  is  joined  bv  a  foot-path 
leading  from  Lenia.  From  this  spot  Uie  road  rans 
to  the  W.|  passes  Hjsiae  [Utsiab],  and  cnissing 
Mi.  l^artheoinm  enters  the  territoiy  of  Tegea.  (Pans, 
ii.  Si.  §  5,  seq  Leake,  Morea,  toI.  ii.  p.  337,  seq.; 
Roes,  i.  p.  131,  seq.)  At  the  distaooe  of  aboat  a 
mile  from  the  Ensinns,  and  about  ha]f  a  mile  to  the 
right  cf  the  road,  the  remains  of  a  pyramid  are 
foond,  oocapying  the  sommit  of  a  rocky  eminenoe 
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amoi^  the  bwer  decliyitieB  of  Mt  Chaon.  Its  site 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  Aigives,  mentioned  by  Paosanias  (ii.  24.  §  7); 
but  its  style  of  architecture  would  lead  us  to  assign 
to  it  an  early  date.  "  The  masonry  of  this  edifice 
is  of  an  intermediate  style  between  the  Cyclopian 
and  polygonal,  consisting  of  large  irregular  blocks, 
with  a  tenden<7,  however,  to  quadrangular  forms 
and  horizontal  ootUMB;  the  inequalities  being,  as 
usual,  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces.  The  largest 
stones  may  be  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  thickness.  There  are  traces  of 
mortar  between  the  stones,  which  ooght,  perhaps,  to 
be  •«Mg»Md  rather  to  subsequent  repsirs  than  to  the 
original  workmanship.  The  symmetry  of  the  struc- 
ture is  not  strictly  preserved,  being  interrupted  by  a 
rectangular  recess  cutting  off  one  corner  of  the 
buildii^.  In  this  aqg^  then  is  a  doorway,  oon- 
Msting  of  two  perpendicular  side  walls,  surmounted 
by  an  open  gable  or  Ckithic  arch,  fonned  by  hori- 
zontal layers  of  masonry  converging  into  an  apex,  as 
in  the  trisngular  opening  above  tiie  Gate  of  lions 
and  Treasury  of  Atreus.  This  door  gives  access  to 
a  passsge  between  two  walls.  At  its  extremity  on 
the  right  hand  u  another  doorway,  of  which  little  or 
nothing  of  the  masonry  is  preserved,  opening  into 
the  interior  chamber  or  vault"  (Mure,  voL  iL  p. 
196.)  This  was  not  the  only  pyramid  in  the  Ar- 
geia.  A  second,  no  longer  ez^dng,  is  meationed  by 
Pausaniss  (ii.  25.  §  7)  on  the  road  between  Ar- 
gos  and  Tiryns;  a  tlurd,  of  which  remains  eaust,  is 
described  by  Gell  {Itinerary  of  Greece^  p.  102),  on 
the  road  between  Nauplia  and  Epidanrus ;  and  there 
was  probably  a  fourth  to  the  S.  of  Lema,  since  that 
part  of  the  coast,  where  Danaus  is  said  to  have 
landed,  was  called  Pyramia.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  32; 
Paus.  iL  38.  §  4.)  It  is  a  curious  circumstanoe 
that  pyramids  are  found  in  the  Argeia,  and  m  no 
other  part  of  Greece,  especially  when  taken  in  coo- 
uectioa  with  the  story  of  the  Aegyptian  colony  of 
Danaus. 

5.  The  road  to  Thyrea  and  Sparta  is  the  same  as 
the  one  to  Tegea,  till  it  reaches  the  Emsinus,  where 
it  brandies  off  to  the  left  as  described  above,  and 
runs  southwards  through  the  marshy  plain  across 
the  Cheimarrhus  to  Lema.  [Lkhna.]  (Pans.  ii. 
36.  §  6,  seq.)  After  leaving  Lema,  the  road  passes 
by  Genetnum  [Gembsium],  and  the  pUce  called 
Apobathmi  [Apobathmi],  where  Daiuius  la  said  to 
hiive  landed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
village  of  Kyv4rL  To  £e  S.  of  Kyviri  begins  the 
rugged  road  across  the  mountains,  anciently  called 
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Anigraea  Qkinyptua^  running  along  the  west  into 
the  plain  of  Thyrea.  [Gthuria.]  (Pans.  ii.  88. 
§  4,  seq.)  Shortly  before  descending  into  the  Tliy  ro- 
adc  pUin,  the  traveller  arrives  opposite  the  And- 
volot  (*Ai^oAor),  which  is  a  copious  source  of  fresh 
water  risrog  in  the  sea,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  narrow  beach  under  the  cli£b.  Leake  observed 
that  it  rose  with  such  force  as  to  fonn  a  oonvex 
surfiue,  and  to  disturb  the  sea  for  several  hundred 
feet  round.  It  is  evidently  the  exit  of  a  subter- 
raneous river  of  some  magnitude,  and  thus  oorri^ 
spends  with  the  Dine  (A^ni)  of  the  ancients,  which, 
according  to  Paosanias  (viiL  7.  §  2),  is  the  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  the  Aigon  Pedion  in  the  liantinice. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  469,  seq.;  Boas,  p.  148,  seq.) 

There  were  two  other  roads  leading  from  Lema, 
one  along  the  coast  to  Nauplia,  and  the  other  acraas 
the  country  to  Hysiae.  On  the  former  road,  which 
is  described  by  Pausamas,  stood  a  small  village 
called  TsMKNTON  (Tvtidvimf),  which  derived  ite 
name  from  the  Doric  hero  Teroenus,  who  vras  said  to 
have  been  buried  here.  It  was  situated  on  an  isolated 
hillock  between  the  mouths  of  the  Inachus  and  the 
Erasinus,  mid  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  was 
nearest  to  ^Argos.  It  was  distant  26  stadia  from 
Aigos,  and  15  from  Kauplia.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  368; 
Paan.  ii.  38.  §  1 ;  Boss,  p.  149,  seq.)  On  the  other 
road  leading  to  Hysiae,  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  stood  Ehieus.     [EliAeits,  No.  2.] 

6.  The  road  to  Tiryns  issued  frtan  the  gate  Diam- 
pares.  [Tirtx&]  From  Tiryns  there  were  thrre 
roads,  one  leading  to  Nauplia  [NaupliaI,  a  second 
in  a  80uth»easterly  duection  past  Asine  [Asire]  to 
Troezen,  and  a  thud  in  a  more  easteriy  directacm  to 
Epidanrus.  Near  the  last  of  these  roads  Midea  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated.     [Midra.] 

7.  The  road  leading  to  the  Heraeum,  or  temple  of 
Hera,  issued  from  the  gate  between  the  gates  Diam- 
pares  and  Eileithyia. 

n.  Afffot,  the  City. 

Aboob  (rh  "Apyos),  usually  called  Aboi  (-orum) 
by  the  Boinans,  was  situated  about  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  in  the  phdn  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Ite  citadel,  called  Larisa  or  Larissa,  the 
Pelasgic  name  for  a  citadel  ( A^io-o,  Kiourva^  Paus. 
ii.  23.  §  8;  Strab.  viiL  p.  370;  Dionys.  i.  21),  was  a 
striking  object,  being  built  on  an  insulated  conical 
mountain  of  900  foet  in  height,  with  steep  rocky 
sides,  diversified  with  grassy  skipes.  (Mure,  vd.  ii. 
p.  183.)  A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  town  flowed  the 
river  Charadrus,  a  tributary  of  the  Inachus.  [See 
above,  p.  200,  K] 

Acceding  to  the  general  testimoay  of  antiquity, 
Argos  was  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece.  It  waa 
originally  inhabited  by  Pelasgians,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Pelasgic  chief  Inachus,  or  by 
his  son  Phoroooiis,  or  by  his  grandson  Argus.  Pho- 
nmeus,  however,  is  more  cacmonly  represented  as 
ite  founder;  and  from  him  the  dty  was  called  Arm 
^opmvut^.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  §  5.)  The  descendanU 
of  Inachus  ruled  ovor  the  country  for  nine  genera^ 
tions;  but  Gelanor,  the  last  king  of  tlus  race,  was 
deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danaus,  who  b  said 
to  have  come  from  Egj^t.  From  this  Danaus  was 
derived  the  name  of  I^nai,  which  was  applied  to 
the  inhabitante  of  the  Argeia  and  to  the  Greeks  in 
general.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.)  Danaus  and  his  two 
successors  Lynoens  and  Abas  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  the  Argeia;  but  Acrisius  and  Proetui»f  the  twa 
sous  of  Abas,  di\ided  the  territory  between  thtni| 
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tbe  former  ruling  at  Aigos,  and  the  latter  at  Hryns. 
PowoB,  the  BOO  of  Danae,  and  giandBon  of  AcrJsios, 
focmded  the  dtj  of  Mycenae,  which  now  became  the 
chief  dtj  In  the  Argeia.  (Pans.  iL  15.  §  4,  16. 
§  5;  ApoDod.  ii.  2.)  EoiyBthens,  the  grandson  of 
Pensens,  was  succeeded  in  the  kixigdom  of  Mjrcenae 
bj  Atieas,  Uie  son  of  Pelops.  The  hUter  trans- 
mitted his  power  to  his  son  or  grandson  Agamemnon, 
"  king  of  men,"  who  exercised  a  kind  of  sorereigntj 
over  the  whole  of  the  Argdan  territory,  and  a  con- 
sderahle  part  of  Pdoponnesns.  Homer  reprwents 
Mjoenee  as  tlie  first  citj  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Aigos, 
which  was  tiien  gorerned  by  Diomedes,  as  a  subor- 
dinate place.  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
miited  under  his  sway  both  Aigoe  and  Mycenae,  and 
sabsequently  Laoedaemon  also,  by  his  marriof^e  with 
Hennione,  tiie  daughter  of  MeneUus.  Under  Orestes 
Argoe  again  became  the  chief  city  in  the  Argeian 
territory.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  Tisaroenns, 
the  Donans  invaded  Peloponnesus,  ezpeUed  Tibame- 
niu,  and  became  the  rulers  of  Aigoe.  In  the  three- 
fold dirision  of  Peloponnesus,  among  the  descendants 
of  Hercules,  Argos  fell  to  the  lot  of  Temenus. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  really  historical  event 
in  the  history  of  Argos.  The  preceding  narrative 
belongs  to  legend,  the  truth  of  which  we  can  neillier 
deny  nor  afBniu  We  only  know  that  before  the  Do- 
rian mvasiaii  the  Argeian  territory  was  inhabited  by 
Adiaeans,  who,  at  some  period  unknown  to  history, 
bad  supplanted  the  original  Pelasgic  population. 
[Achael]  According  to  the  common  l^end,  the 
Dorians  conquered  the  Peloponnesus  at  once,  and 
drove  out  the  Achaean  population ;  but  it  is  now  gene- 
nllj  admitted  that  Uie  Dorians  (Hily  slowly  and 
gradually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  countries 
in  which  we  find  them  subsequently  settled;  and  we 
know  in  particular  that  in  the  Argeia,  most  ot  the 
towns,  with  the  exception  of  Argos,  long  retained 
their  original  Achaean  popuhition. 

Even  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  Argos  appears  as 
the  first  state  in  Peloponneeus,  Sparta  bemg  second, 
and  Mernene  third.     Herodotus  states  (L  82),  that 
in  andent  times  th^  whole  eastern  ooaht  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus down  to  Cape  Malea,  including  Cythera 
>nd  the  other  islands,  belonged  to  Argoe ;  and  tlie 
superiority  of  the  latter  is  also  indicated  by  the  le- 
gend, which  makes  Temenus  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Heradods.    The  power  of  Argos,  however,  was  not 
derived  otchisively  firom  her  own  territory,  but  also 
from  the  fact  of  her  being  at  the  head  of  a  league  of 
Mveral  other   important   Doric   cities.      Cleonae, 
Pbfius,  S(7on,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hennione,  and 
Ai^ina  were  all  members  of  this  league,  which  was 
[wten&ibly  framed  for  religious  purposes,  though  it 
in  reality  gave  Aigoe  a  political  ascendency.     This 
If^gne,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  was  called  an 
AmphictTooia  (Pans.  iv.  5.  §  2);  and  its  patron  god 
was  ApoOo  PythaSus.    There  was  a  temple  to  this 
god  m  each  of  tbe  confederated  cities,  while  his  most 
holy  aanctuaiy  was  on  the  Larissa,  or  acropolis  of 
Argos.    This  league  continued  in  existence  even  as 
I^e  as  B.  c.  514,  when  the  power  of  Argoe  had 
gnstly  declined,  since  we  find  the  Argives  in  that 
year  oondenming  both  Scyon  and  Angina  to  pay  a  fine 
of  500  talents  each,  becanse  they  had  furmshed  the 
spartan  king  Cleomenes  with  ships  to  be  employed 
against  the  Argeian  territory.  (Herod,  vi.  92.)    The 
nligions  su]iremacy  oontinned  till  a  later  time;  and 
hi  the  Pdopoimesian  war  ^he  Argives  srill  claimed 
ofcings  firan  the  confederate  states  to  the  temple  of 
ApoAo  PythaSttS  on  the  Larissa.     (Thuc.  v.  53; 
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oomp.  MfiUer,  Doriant,  i.  7.  §  U.)  The  great 
power  of  AigoB  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  tbe 
iustory  of  Pheidon,  king  of  Aigos,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Temenus,  and  who 
reigned  between  B.a  770  and  730.  He  attempted 
to  establitdi  his  sway  over  Uie  greater  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisatans,  he 
seized  upon  the  presidency  of  the  Olympio  games  in 
the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  c  747);  but  he  was  subse- 
quently defeated  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Eleaus. 
The  details  of  his  history  are  given  elsewhere.  (^DicL 
o/Biogr.  art.  Pkeidon.) 

After  the  time  of  Pheidon  the  power  of  Argos  gra- 
dually declined,  and  Sparta  eventually  became  the 
first  power  in  Peloponnesus.    The  two  etateb  had  long 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  district  Cynuria  or 
Thyreatis,  which  separated  the  frontiers  of  Laconia 
and  Aigoe.     Several  battles  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Argivm  are  recorded  at  an  early  period, 
and  particularly  a  victory  gained  by  the  latter  near 
Hysiae,  which  is  assigned  to  B.  c.  669.     (Pans.  ii. 
24.  §  7.)     But  about  b.  c.  547  the  Spartans  ob- 
tained permanent  possession  of  Cynuria  by  the  memo- 
rable combat  of  the  300  champions,  in  which  the 
Spartan  Othiyades  earned  immortal  &me.     (Herod, 
i.  82;  Diet,  of  Bioar.  art.  Othtyades.)    But  the 
great  blow,  which  effectually  humbled  the  power  of 
Argoe,  and  gave  Sparta  the  undisputed  pre-eminence 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  dealt  by  the  Spartan  king 
Cleomenes,  who  defeated  the  Argives  with  such 
slaughter  near  Tiryns,  that  6000  citizens  perished 
in  the  battle  and  the  retreat.    (Herod,  vi.  76,  seq.) 
According  to  later  writers,  the  dty  was  only  saved 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  Argive  women,  who,  headed 
by  the  poetess  Telesilla,  repulsed  the  enemy  from 
the  walls  (Pans.  H.  20.  §  8;  Polyaen.  viii.  33;  Pint. 
de  Virt.  MuL  p.  245;  Suid.  #.  v.  TcX^iAAa);  but 
we  know,  from  the  express  statement  of  Herodotuii, 
that  Cleomenes  never  attacked  the  city.     This  great 
defeat  occnmd  a  few  years  before  the  Persian  wan 
(oomp.  Herod,  vii.  148),  and  deprived  Argos  so 
completely  of  men,  that  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  till  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  were  grown 
into  manhood.    It  is  further  related,  that  when  the 
young  dtizms  had  grown  up,  they  expelled  the 
slaves,  who  took  refuge  at  Tiryns,  where  Uiey  main- 
tained themselves  for  some  time,  but  were  eventually 
subdued.    (Herod,  vi.  83.)    These  slaves,  as  M&ller 
has  remarked  {Dorians,  iii.  4.  §  2),  must  have  been 
the  Gymnesii  or  bondsnoen  who  dwelt  in  the  imnie* 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  dty ;  since  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  slaves  bought  in  foreign 
countries  could  have  managed  a  Grecian  state.   The 
Argives  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  wan,  partly  ou 
account  of  their    internal  weakness,   and   partly 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans;  and  they  were 
even  suspected  of  remaining  neutral,  in  conseqneucs 
of  recdvmg  secret  offera  frwn  Xerxes.     (Herod,  vii. 
150.)    But  even  after  the  expulsion  of  the  bonds- 
men, the  Dorian  dtizens  found  themselves  compelled 
to  give  the  dtazenship  to  many  of  the  Perioed,  and 
to  distribute  them  in  the  unmediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  dty.     (Aristot  Pol.  v.  2.  §  8.)    Further,  in 
order  to  increase  thdr  numbers  and  their  power, 
they  also  dispeopled  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  transplanted  the  inhabit- 
ants to  Ajigos.     In  the  Persian  wan  Tiryns  and 
Mycenae  were  independent  dties,  which  followed  the 
command  of  Sparta  without  the  consent  of  Argot 
The  Argives  destroyed  Mycenae  in  b.  a  468  (Diiod 
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xi.  65;  comp.  Paus.  yiii.  16.  §  5);  and  about  the 
Bame  time  we  niaj  place  the  destruction  o^  Tiryns, 
Hjsiae,  Midca,  and  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia. 
(Pans.  viii.  27.  §  1.) 

The  introduction  of  so  many  new  citizens  gave 
new  life  and  vigour  to  Argos,  and  soon  re-established 
its  prosperitj  imd  wealth  (Diod.  zii.  75);  but  at  the 
same  time  it  occasioned  a  complete  change  in  the 
constitution.  Up  to  this  time  Argos  had  been  cssen- 
tiallj  a  Doric  state.  It  contained  three  classes  of 
persons:  —  I.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ci^,  oonsiating 
for  the  most  part  of  Dorians,  originally  divided  into 
three  tribes,  to  which  a  fourth  was  afterwards  added, 
named  Hymathia,  containing  families  not  of  Doric 
origin.  (Milller,  Dotmhw,  iii.  5.  §§  I,  2.)  2.  A 
class  of  Perioeci,  consisting  of  the  ancient  Achaean 
inhabitants.  MuUer  (Ibid.  iii.  4.  §  2)  supposes  that 
these  Perioeci  were  called  Omeatae  from  ^e  town  of 
Omeae;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  questioning 
this  statement.  [Ormeae.]  .3.  A  class  of  bond- 
slaves, named  Gymnesii,  corresponding  to  the  Helots 
of  Sparta,  and  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  above. 

There  was  a  king  at  the  head  of  the  state.  All 
the  kings  were  descendants  of  the  Heracleid  Temenus 
down  to  Meltas,  who  was  the  last  king  of  this  race 
(Pans.  ii.  19.  §  2;  Pint  Alex.  Virt.  8);  and  after 
him  another  dynasty  reigned  down  to  tJie  time  of 
the  Persian  wan.  Herodotus  (vii.  149)  mentions  a 
king  of  Argos  at  this  period;  but  the  royal  dignity 
was  abolished  soon  afterwards,  probably  when  the 
iuliabitauts  of  the  neighbouring  towns  were  received 
as  cidzens.  (Hermann,  Gnech.  StaaUaU.  §  23. 
n.  6.)  The  royal  power,  however,  was  always  very 
limited  (Paus.  ii.  9.  §  2);  for  the  Council  (jSovA^) 
possessed  extensive  authority.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  we  find  Argos  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  democratic  constitution ;  but  of  the  details  of 
this  constitution  we  possess  hardly  any  accounts. 
(Thuc.  v.  29,  41,  44.)  In  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Argos  and  Athens,  which  Thucydides  (v. 
47)  has  preserved,  we  find  mention  at  Argos  of 
the  "Boule,"  the  "Eighty,"  and  the  "Artynae" 
('Aprvcai).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
"  Eighty  *'  was  a  more  arL»tocratical  council,  and 
that  the  Artynae  may  have  acted  as  presidents  to 
Uiis  council  (Arnold,  ad  Thuc  I,  c.) ;  but  nothing  is 
really  known  of  these  two  bodies  except  their  names. 
The  ostracism  was  one  of  the  democratical  insti- 
tutions of  Argos.  (Aristot  Pol.  v.  2.  §  5 ;  Schol. 
ad  Arittoph.  Eq.  851.)  Another  democratical  in- 
stitution was  a  military  court,  which  Uie  soldiers,  (m 
returning  from  an  expedition,  held  on  the  river 
Charadrus  before  entering  the  city,  in  order  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  tlieir  generals.  (Thuc. 
V.  60.) 

The  Argives  remained  neutral  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  war,  in  consequence  of  a  truce  for 
30  years  which  they  had  prenously  formed  with  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc.  v.  14.)  During  this  time  they 
had  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth;  while  Sparta 
had  been  greatly  exhausted  by  her  contest  with 
Athens.  Moreover,  shortly  before  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  the  Spartans  had  given  great  ofience  to 
her  Peloponnesian  allies  by  concluding  the  peace 
with  Athens,  asually  called  the  peace  of  Nicias. 
(b.  c.  421.)  The  time  seemed  favourable  to  Argos 
for  tlie  recovery  of  her  former  supremacy  in  the 
PeIo{jonnesus;  and  slie  accordingly  formed  a  league 
aguust  Sparta,  which  was  joined  by  the  Mantineians, 
Corinthians,  and  Eleians,  b.  c.  421.  (Thuc.  v.  31.) 
In  the  following  year  (r.  c.  420)  the  Athenians  also 
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were  persuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  form  a  treaty  wiih 
Argos  (Thuc.  v.  43—47);  but  the  disastrous  buttle 
of  Hantineia  (b.  c.  418),  in  which  the  Argives  and 
their  confederates  were  defeated  by  the  Spartans,  not 
only  hroke  up  this  alliance,  but  placed  Argos  in  clocae 
connection  with  Sparta.  There  had  always  been 
an  oligarchical  party  at  Argoe  in  favour  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian alliance.  About  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  the  Argive  government  had  formed  a  separate 
regiment  of  a  thousand  select  hoplites,  consisting 
of  young  men  of  wealth  and  statical,  to  receive  con- 
stant nulitaiy  training  at  the  public  expense.  (Died, 
xii.  75;  Thuc  v.  67.)  At  the  battle  of  Hantineia 
this  regiment  had  been  victorious  over  the  troops 
opposed  to  them,  while  the  democratical  soldien  had 
been  put  to  the  rout  by  the  enemy.  Supported  by 
this  raiment,  the  oligarchical  party  obtained  the 
upper  hand  a^  Aigoe,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Sparta;  and  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
417),  asasted  by  some  Spartan  troops,  they  over- 
threw the  democratical  form  of  govemnient  by  force. 
(Thuc  v.  71 — 81.)  But  they  did  not  retain  their 
power  long.  At  the  end  of  four  months  the  people 
roae  against  their  oppressors,  and  after  a  sharp  con- 
test expelled  them  fnm  the  city.  The  Argives  now 
renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  com- 
menced erectmg  long  walls,  in  order  to  connect  their 
city  with  the  sea;  but  before  they  had  time  to  finibh 
them,  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  their  territory, 
and  destroyed  the  walls.  (Thuc  v.  82, 83.)  During 
the  remainder  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Argives 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  sent 
troops  to  the  Athenian  armies.  (Comp.  Thuc  vi. 
29,  vii.  57,  viU.  25.) 

At  a  Uter  time  the  Argives  were  always  ready  to 
join  the  enemies  of  Sparta.  Thus  they  united  with 
AUiens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  the  other  states  to 
oppose  Sparta  in  the  war  whiih  was  set  oa  foot  by 
the  Persian  king  in  b.  c.  395 ;  and  even  when 
Athens  assisted  Sparta  against  the  Thebans,  the 
Argives  would  not  make  cause  with  their  old  allies, 
but  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  against  their 
ancient  enemy,  b.  c  362.  (Xen.  HelL  viL  5.  §  5.) 
It  was  about  this  time  that  party  hatred  perpetrated 
the  greatest  excesses  at  Argos.  The  oligarchical 
partjr  having  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  democracy,  tlie  people  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  tliey  put  to  death  most  of  the  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  state.  On  th'is  occanon 
1200  men,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  1500, 
were  slain;  and  even  tlie  demagogues  shared  the 
same  fate.  Tliis  state  of  things  was  called  by  the 
name  of  SicirraAtafi^f,  or  club-law.  (Died.  xv.  58; 
Plut  Praec.  Reip.  Ger,  p.  814,  b. ;  Mliller,  Ibid.  iii. 
9.  §  1.)  Little  requires  to  be  said  respecting  tlie 
subsequent  history  of  Argos.  The  most  memorable 
occurrence  in  its  later  history  is  the  attempt  of 
Pyrrhus  to  surprise  the  city,  in  which  he  met  with 
his  death.  (Plut  Pifrrh.  34;  for  details  see  Diet. 
o/Biogr.  art.  Pyrrhus.^  Like  many  of  the  other 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  Argos  was  now  governed  by 
tyrants,  who  maintained  their  power  by  the  support 
(rf*  the  Haoedonian  kings;  but  when  Aratus  had 
succeeded  in  liberating  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  he  per- 
suaded Aristumachus,  the  tyrant  of  Argos,  volun- 
tarily to  resign  his  power;  and  the  Argives  thcu 
joined  the  Aduiean  league,  b.  c.  229.  (PoL  iL  44 ; 
Plut  AraL  35.)  Argos  fell  for  a  time  into  the 
hands  of  Cleomenes  (PoL  ii.  52),  and  subsequently 
into  those  of  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  his  crud 
wife  (Pol.  xvii.  17;  Liv.  xxxii.  18);  but  with  the 
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*icep(wa  tt  time  Icmpnni?  occapatinni,  il  con- 
timnd  to  baling  to  Ifae  Achuui  losgoe  till  tba  final 
omqoost   rf  Omce  bj   Ibe   Boiniiiu,  B.  O.   14S. 
(Scnb.  Tiii.  pp.  376,  377.) 

Arf^nH  wu  gac  nf  ths  lui^  and  moat  popolooa 
ritKs  ID  Gmcs.  We  hire  timAy  hcq  tb»l  in  tbe 
irir  with  CleonMDca  it  IcBt  6000  at  id  dtliou:  but 
■t  (he  tiiDe  vf  tbc  PoIopoDnHiui  mr  it  had  Kreallj 
ino^taed  in  Dmnben.  Ljsita,  iji  b.  c  403,  ujb 
that  Arg«  eqiulled  Albeiu  la  tlu  number  oT  ber 
dtiioB  (Dion;!.  Lft.  p.  S3t);  and  Chen  wen  pni. 
babl7  not  Ins  than  16,000  Aiheruu  citizeus  it  that 
time.  Bnt  16.000  dtiwni  iril]  gin  a  total  fna 
popaUHon  of  66.000.  If  to  thew  we  add  tbe  iUtm 
and  the  Ferioeci,  the  aggregate  calcolation  ouuwt 
hare  bem  leaa  than  110.000  penmu  for  Arg«  and 
iu  temtoi7.     (Clinton.  F.  H.  ml.  li.  p.  434,  seq.) 

Few  towne  in  Oreere  paid  man  attentiai  to  the 
wonhip  of  the  gode  than  Argoe,  Hera  wu  tbe 
deirf  wh«n  the;  reverenced  abore  all  othen.  Thia 
godJela  wai  an  Achaean  rather  than  a  Dorian  di- 
TiDit7,  '"^  Bppeari  in  the  Iliad  as  tbe  gaardian 
ffotr  of  the  Argirea;  but  her  wonhip  waa  adopted 
bj  ibe  Dorian  cnnqorron,  and  •rai  celebrated  wilb 
tb«  greatett  honoiin  doin  to  the  lateit  tinwi.  Even 
in  B.C.  195  we  find  Arialaenas.  the  pneral  cf  tha 

Inlda  Aip  annL"  (Liv.' luiv.  34.)  TTie  ibief 
templa  rf  thia  goddess,  railed  tbe  Uenaiun,  wu 
Mtniteil  between  Argoe  and  Hjcenie.  but  mncb 
neanr  to  tbe  latter  than  to  Ibe  former  dtj;  and  in 
tlie  beroic  age.  wben  Mvrenae  mu  tbe  chW  d^  in 
Ibe  Argeia,  the  inhabJlanU  of  ihie  rit;  pnibabi}'  had 
tbe  mwiagemenC  of  the  temple,  (finite,  toL  i.  pp. 
S36,  827.)  In  tbe  historical  age  Ibe  temple  be- 
longed to  the  Argirea,  wlin  had  the  eieliuive  nu- 
Qigement  of  iti  aflaire.  The  high  prieeteaa  of  the 
temple  held  ber  office  for  life;  azid  the  Argires 
mmled  tbeir  yeara  bj  the  date  of  hnr  office.  (Thuc. 
ii.  S.)  Oner  in  four  jRire,  probablj  in  Ibe  Rpcond 
jiir  oT  era?  0l;ni[jad.  then  was  a  magnificent 
pcocaaion  from  Argos  (o  tbb  temple,  tn  wbicb 
alnuet  the  white  popuiarion  of  [lie  city  look  part. 
Tbe  [nesleaa  rode  in  a  chariot,  drawn  bj  two  white 
aieo.  (HCTvd.  i.  31;  Cie.  Tmc.  i.  47^  for  detaili, 
ate  Diet,  of  AM.  art.  Berr.ra.)  Ke^fpecting  Ibe 
nte  of  tliie  temple,  which  was  nne  of  tbe  most  mag- 
nificmt  in  Greece,  some  remariis  are  made  below. 

In  tba  dtj  itseif  (here  were  also  two  temples  ol 
He™,  one  of  Hera  Aeraea  on  the  ascent  to  tlie  Acro- 
pdia  (Pana.  jL  24.  §  1),  and  the  other  of  Hera 
AntbeiB  in  tbe  lower  part  of  Ibe  dtj  (Pans.  ii.  S3. 
S  1>  Bnt  (he  temple  of  ApoBo  Ljcdoe  is  de- 
ambad  bj  PaDsanlan  (ii.  19.  g  3,  aeq.)  as  bjr  far  tbs 
most  cckbraled  of  all  tlie  temples  inlhecitj.  Tr»- 
ditido  ascribed  its  fenndation  to  Danana.  It  itood 
en  one  aide  cf  the  Agora  (Thnc  T.  47),  irbich  So- 
^uidee  thenfon  rails  "  the  Lyceian  Agorm  of  the 
nlf-slajinf  god"  (toD  XuKarritaii  dtti  iytpi 
M*iiai,  Si^.  Eleclr.  6  ;  comp.  Plot.  PyrrK  31  : 
Lake.  Jforeu.roLii.  p.40l,Beq.).  Therewaaajso 
a  temple  of  ApcJlo  Fjthaeus  en  tbe  Acropolie,  which, 
as  we  ban  already  seen,  was  a  eommnn  sanctnarr 
Ijr  Ibe  I>onaa  state*  belon^Tig  to  the  snri^it  Aititc 
f^fsdenuy  (P»o>.  u.  34.  §  1  ;  TLucl  v.  53.) 
There  were  t«njjni  to  eereral  other  goda  in  Argo>; 
bat  w«  maj  pa«  them  orer,  with  the  aiception  of 
tbe  (eciplea  ct  Zena  Larissaeus  and  of  Athena,  both 
of  wbich  crowned  the  samniiC  of  the  acnpalig  (Pam, 
a.  14.  J  3;  Sbab.  Tiil  p.  370). 
The  gnat  namber  <t  templee,  and  of  statnea  «Ilh 
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wbich  Ibay  wen  adorned,  nscessarilj  led  to  the  cul- 

tiTatioD  of  the  fine  arts.    Argns  bacame  tbe  seat  of 

of  Ibe  most  calebratoil  acbooli  of  statnaij  in 

Omce.     It  me  to  tbe  grealeat  renown  in  the  Sth 
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jtl  of  vdm  lines  oT  wiU, 
of  muuT*  Cjdopwi  straeMn,  oo  Iha  ndes  lud 
bftM  of  \bt  hill  conDflding  tbfl  dUdel  with  tka 
lowRtiKm."   (UDn.Tol.  ii.  p.  184.)     Earipidn,  in 

glfxtrui  rtiiartai.  TrOttd.  1087  ;  'A^jyiu  tii'xv  ho) 
Knitvnfu  T^Air,  ffcre.  Fur.  IS.)      It  ftpf«n 

fnm  the  ancieDt  iabstjuctiaiu  thai  Um  ftacwnt  Kn^ 
polls,  like  the  modeni  citsdel,  cdnwied  of  an  cat«r 
w>]]tirninpa[t,iiiidi>fuiiinerk«pi]rcuUe.  The 
litter  gccnpod  >  iqnve  of  ibout  SOO  Sect. 

Fmm  aUur  end  of  the  oDter  fbctificMian.  the  dtj 
nlli  mej  be  tnced  on  tile  iiaetal.  of  the  hill.  Thej 
un  marksd  with  h  bUck  liiie  in  the  pkn  on  the  pn- 
cedini;  pig«.  The  dotted  lijui  uidiole  the  pnbeble 
dirrf.tian  of  the  walls,  of  which  then  ve  no  muin*. 
Al  no  renuiiu  of  tba  citr  willa  cu  be  tnced 
in  the  pUiUf  it  Is  diScnlt  tA  fbnn  id  eatiinAtB  of  the 
dimaniiuni  of  the  uiciBiit  at};  but  Lenk*  coiOk- 
Mm  tbU  it  onld  nut  hira  baea  lea  than  5  mllei 


We  leun  (ivai  Lirj  that  Argot  had  twa  citadeli 
("  nun  doaa  [aiOMj  babent  Ai^'  Lii.  xuir.  S5). 
This  aecoid  atadel  wai  pmbablj  liniated  at  the  ei- 
tremitj  of  the  hill,  which  lanoi  the  north-eaitern 
pTojectJon  of  the  Tnonntain  of  Lanaea,  and  which 
riees  to  atwut  one-third  of  the  height  <£  the  Utter. 
The  ridge  onnectiiv  thin  hill  with  the  Lariaaa  is 
called  Deiras  (AtifuG)  bj  Puisaniaa  (iL  S4.  §  1). 
The  eecond  citadel  wu  called  Aan*  ('Aowli,  Pint. 
/>T:t.  33,  CferML  17,31),  dnce  a  ihidd  was  ans- 
[cnded  here  u  the  inngDia  of  the  town:  whenoe  Che 
prorerb  an  riir  tr  'AfffU  lowKa  KaBi\ir.  (Zb- 
nob.  vi.  53:  Plot.  Prov.  Akxamd.  H;  Snid.;  Hfll- 
ler,  Dariaiu,  App.  vi.  S  9.) 

Then  are  considerable  na^m  of  the  thmtre, 
which  wBi  eicarated  on  the  eonthem  step*  of  the 

Idriui.    lafrmtd'thl        '     ' 

then 


«tcm  end  of  the  Lariana  Chen  are 
maim   of  an  aqoednct,  which  roar  be  traded  two 
miles  beYDDd  the  village  of  Belini  to  the  SW. 

The  Agora  sppein  to  hare  etood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  dlj.  In  the  middle  of  the  Agora  was 
the  mononMuI  of  PTniiiii,  a  building  of  while 
maible!  oo  which  wen  sculptured  tlw  arms  worn 
bjr  this  monarch  in  hii  waia,  and  aoirn  figorcs  of 
elephants.  It  was  encted  oo  the  spot  where  the 
bodf  ol  Pjrrhoi  wan  bant;  but  his  remains  wen 
depoHted  in  the  neighbouring  lonple  it  Dotneier, 
where  be  died,  and  his  ehield  was  affiled  ahoTe  the 
entranea.  (Pans.ii.SI.g4)  A  atreel  named  Code 
(KsUi),  Pans.  ii.  53.  J  I)  appesn  to  have  led  Iran 
the  Agora  to  the  Larissa,  the  ascent  to  which  was 
br  the  ridge  of  Ddias.  At  the  ibot  of  (he  hill 
Ddraa  was  a  SDhterraneoos  building,  which  ia  said  to 
have  once  contained  the  braien  chamber  (_i  xB^'i^ 
SdAimei) '"  "'■''^  ^'■'^  "^  <™'>"*^ ''^ '>" '^'^^ 
Acrisins.  (Pans.  ii.  83.  |  7  ;  comp.  SojA.  AaHg. 
94B;  conip.  Hot.  Carm.  ui.  IB,  1.)  Th«  gymns- 
■ium,  called  Ctuibabis  (KuAdpafii),  fnm  the  sea 
of  Sthenelua,  was  utuated  ontside  the  dtj,  at  a  dis- 
tance cf  less  than  300  paces  acccrding  to  LiiJ. 
(Haus.ii.3a.e8;  Liv.  uidi.36;  Pint.  Cfaom.  17.) 
The  gate  which  led  to  it  was  called  Diimperea 
(Auviiripjf).  It  was  through  this  gate  that  Pjirhns 
entered  the  dtj  on  the  night  d*  his  death.  (Plut. 
/>iT*.  sa.)  The  king  ftli  near  the  sapnlchre  of 
Lir-ymtiiiu  in  a  street  leading  Awn  the  agon  to  the 
gynmasitun.     (Plut. />rr*.34!  Pans.  il.  3S.  j  B.) 
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The  prindpal  gates  of  Argoi  appov  tohinbeaie 

I.  The  gate  of  Eilrilhyia,  so  called  fma  a  ncigb- 
booring  temple  of  thie  goddess,  leading  to  Uycenaa 
--' "' '"-       ■■    18.  §3)     a.  The  gale  o( 

1.  TB  Aii^i;  ■    ■■---- 

e,  called  Deltai 
the  hue  of  the  ai 
which  marks  prcidielj  (he  poeiliotl  cf  this  gate. 
(Fans.  iL  25.  1 1.)  3.  The  gate  leading  to  Tegea. 
(Faos.  ii.  S4.  §  5.)  4.  The  gate  leading  to  Teme- 
ninm.  &.  The  gale  Diamperee,  leading  to  TiiTns, 
Nauplia  and  Epidanms.  6.  A  gate  lending  to  the 
Horaeum.  (Reapecdng  the  lop(([iaphj  of  Argoa, 
see  Leake,  Jfima,  tol.  ii.  p.  394,  seq.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  the  Heraeum, 
which  long  eluded  the  rcaearches  of  all  U^veUers  in 
QreecM.  Its  Rmaini  wen  dieconred  for  the  fint 
timaui  1831,  by  General  Oonl(jci,tbeu 
the  Gmk  focm  in  the  Pel 
describca  (ii.  17.  §  1)  the  H 
the  diatuiee  of  15  stadia  &tni  Uyaeoae,  to  the  left 
of  the  mite  between  that  city  and  Argo*,  aa  the 
lower  decliTitiee  of  a  mmntaio  called  Eaboea ;  and 
he  adds,  that  ou  uie  aide  of  it  flowed  the  Elentherion, 
and  oo  the  other  flowed  the  Asterion,  which  disap- 
peared in  an  abyss.  "  These  details  are  all  verified 
on  the  gimnd  explored  by  General  Gordon.  It  is  a 
rocky  height,  rising,  in  a  somewhat  insulated  form, 
btm  the  base  of  one  (f  the  higheal  moontains  that 
botind  the  pUia  towarde  the  out,  distant  about  two 
Rngiiah   milffl   from    Hyonae,   which   oarrespaada 

ii.  p.  178.)  The  leniains  of  the  temple  are  distant 
fion  Argce  between  S  sud  6  miln,  which  correspond 
to  the  45  stadia  of  Hcmdotus  (i.  3I>  Straho  (viii. 
p.  368)  lays  that  the  temple  was  distant  40  stadia 
tram  Argoa,and  10  frm  Uycenae,but  each  of  these 
meaiunmenlt  is  below  the  truth.  The  old  Hemeum 
was  bomt  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pelopaonedaa 
war  (b.  c  423),  by  the  negligence  of  the  priestess 
(Thuc.  IT.  133),  wherenpoo  Eupolemnt  was  em- 
ployed to  eiect  the  Dew  temple,  deecribed  by  Paiuu-  ' 
niis.  The  new  Heraeum  was  bailt  *  little  beliix 
the  ancient  one;  bnt  the  substmclirau  of  the  laller 
wet»  still  seen  by  Pansanias  (ii.  17.  6  7).  Ti« 
emioence  on  whicb  the  ruinB  an  situated  is  an  irra- 
gular  triangttlai  pUlfonn,  with  its  apex  panting 
towards  Honnt  Euboca,  and  its  bsse  towards  Argos. 
The  surface  is  divided  intn  three  esplanadea  or  ter- 
racee,  rising  in  gradation  one  sbon  the  other,  Aon 
the  lower  to  the  upper  nitnnuly.    The  centra)  one 


1.  Heraeum. 
>.  Old  Haraeiun. 
3.  Ht.  Euboea. 
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«f  the  thrae  is  snpported  by  a  massive  Cjckipian 
sabitraction,  still  in  good  preservation,  and  a  con- 
ipicnoos  object  firotn  some  distance.  This  Cydopian 
wmJ  is  a  part  of  the  remains  of  the  andent  temple 
which  Paosanias  saw.  On  the  lowest  of  the  terraces 
stood  the  Heraemn  built  by  Eupolemos.  Here  Ge- 
neral Gordon  made  some  excavations,  and  discovered, 
among  other  things,  the  tail  of  a  peacock  in  white 
nutrble.  Thb  terrace  has  subetractions  of  r^^r 
Hellenic  masonry,  forming  a  breastwork  to  the  base 
of  the  triangle  towards  the  plain.  The  length  of 
the  smrftoe  of  the  hill  is  about  250  yards;  its 
greatest  breadth  about  half  its  length. 

Of  the  two  torrents  between  which  the  Heraenm 
•tood,  the  north-western  was  the  Elentherion,  and  the 
Boath-eastem  the  Asteri<m.  [See  above,  p.  201,  a.] 
Paosanias  says  that  the  river  Asterion  had  three 
daughters,  Euboea,  Prosymna,  and  Acraea.  Enboea 
was  the  mountain  on  the  lower  part  of  which  the 
Heraenm  stood;  Acraea,  the  height  which  rose  over 
against  it;  axid  Prosymna  the  r^on  below  it. 
(Mure,  voL  ii.  p.  177,  seq.;  Leake,  Pdopan,  p. 
258,  seq.) 

Kaaplia  was  the  haiboor  of  Axgos.   fNAupuA.] 
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GOIX  or  AROOS. 

ARGOS  AMPHILO'CHICUM  CAp7o»  rh  'Apupt- 
XbX^^^'  Eth.^Kpyuo^:  iVeol^Aort),  Uie  chief  town 
of  Amphilochia,  situated  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Ambradot  gulf,  on  the  river  Inachus. 
Its  territory  was  called  Argeaa  ('A^c(a).  Its  inha- 
lutants  laid  claim  to  their  dty  having  been  odo 
nized  from  the  celebrated  Argos  in  Peloponnesus, 
though  the  legends  of  its  foundation  somewhat  dif- 
fered. According  to  one  tradition,  Amphilochus, 
son  of  AmphiaraSbs,  bdng  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  things  in  Argos  on  his  return  from  Troy,  emi- 
grated from  his  native  place,  and  founded  a  city  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Ambiadot  gulf.  According 
to  another  tradition.  It  was  founded  by  Alcmaeon, 
who  called  it  after  his  brother  Amphilochus.  (Thuc. 
ii.  68 :  Strsb.  p.  326;  oomp.  ApoUod.  iii.  7.  §  7.) 
But  whether  the  dty  owed  its  origin  to  an  Argive 
cokny  or  not,  we  know  that  the  Amphilochi  were 
r^anled  as  barbarians,  or  a  n<m-HelleDic  race,  at  the 
commencemoit  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that 
shortly  before  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
were  the  only  portion  of  the  Amphilochi,  who  had  be- 
eome  HeOeoized.  Thb  they  owed  to  some  ooloiists 
from  Ambcsda,  whom  they  admitted  into  the  dty 
to  reidde  along  with  Uiem.  The  Ambradots,  how- 
ever, soca  expdled  the  original  inhabitants,  and  kept 
Jk  town,  with  its  territory,  exdnsively  for  them- 
■elvet.  The  expelled  inhabitants  placed  themselves 
mider  the  praCectioo  of  the  Acamanians,  and  both 
people  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance.  The  Athe- 
nians accordingly  sent  a  force  nnder  Phormio,  who 
took  Argos,  sold  the  AmbradctiB  as  slaves,  axid  r^ 
■torad  the  town  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Acama* 
niana,  both  of  whom  noir  concluded  an  alliance  with 


Athens.  This  event  probably  happened  in  the  year 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  n.c.  432.  Two  years 
afterwards  (430)  the  Ambradots,  anxious  to  re- 
cover the  lost  town,  marched  against  Argos,  but 
were  unable  to  take  it,  and  retired,  after  hiring 
waste  its  territory.  (Thuc.  ii.  68.)  In  b.c.  426 
they  made  a  still  more  vigorous  ^brt  to  recover 
Argos;  and  as  the  lustozy  of  this  campaign  illus- 
trates the  position  of  the  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Argos,  it  requires  to  be  related  a  little  in 
detail.  The  Ambraciots  having  lecdved  the  pn>- 
mise  of  assistance  from  Euxylochus,  the  Spartan 
commander,  who  was  then  in  Aetolia,  marehed  with 
3000  hopUtes  into  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  cap- 
tured the  fortified  hill  of  Olpae  (^OAvoi),  close  upon 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  25  stadia  (about  3  miles)  from 
Argos  itself.  Tlicreupon  the  Acamanians  marehed 
to  the  protection  of  Argos,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion at  a  spot  called  Crenae  (K^nu),  or  the  Wella 
at  no  great  distance  from  Axgos.  Meantime  Euxy- 
lochus, with  the  Peloponnesian  forees,  had  mardied 
through  Acanumia,  and  had  succeeded  in  jdn- 
iag  the  Ambradots  at  Olpae,  passing  unpercdved 
between  Axgos  itself  and  the  Acamanian  force 
at  Crenae.  He  then  took  post  at  Ifetrapolis 
(Mirp^o^Oi  *  ^'^"^  probably  NE.  of  Olpae. 
Shortly  afterwards  Demosthenes,  who  had  beoi  in- 
vited by  the  Acamanians  to  take  the  command  of 
their  troops,  arrived  in  the  Ambradot  gulf  with  20 
Athenian  ships,  and  andiored  near  Olpae.  Having 
disembarked  his  men,  and  taken  the  command,  Iw 
encamped  near  Olpae.  The  two  armies  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  deep  ravine:  and  as  the  ground  wss 
favourable  for  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  hid  some 
men  in  a  bushy  dell,  so  that  they  might  attack  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  was  success- 
ful, Demosthenes  gained  a  dociidve  vicUny,  and 
Emylochus  was  slain  in  the  battle.  This  victory 
vas  followed  by  another  still  more  striking.  The 
Ambradots  at  Olpae  had  some  days  before  sent  to 
Ambracia,  to  beg  for  reinforcements;  and  a  large 
Ambradot  force  had  entered  the  territory  of  Amphi- 
lochia about  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Olpae  was 
fought.  Demosthenes  being  informed  of  their  march 
on  the  day  after  the  battle,  formed  a  plan  to  sur- 
prise them  in  a  narrow  pass  above  Olpae.  At  this 
pass  there  were  two  conspicuous  peaks,  called 
respectively  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Idomene 
('l8o/i^ni).  The  lesser  Idomene  seems  to  have  been 
at  thA  northern  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  the  greater 
Idomene  at  the  southem  entrance.  As  it  was  known 
that  the  Ambradots  would  rest  for  the  night  at  the 
lower  of  the  two  peaks,  ready  to  march  through  the 
pass  the  next  morning,  Demosthenes  sent  forward  a 
detachment  to  secure  the  higher  peak,  and  then 
marched  through  the  pass  in  the  night.  The  Am- 
bradots had  obtained  no  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
their  comrades  at  Olpae,  or  of  the  approach  of  De- 
mosthenes; they  were  surprised  in  their  sleep,  and 
put  to  the  sword  without  any  possibility  of  resist, 
ance.  Thucydides  considere  the  loss  of  ^e  Ambra- 
dots to  have  been  the  greatest  that  befell  any  Gre- 
cian dty  during  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Nidas;  and  he  says,  that  if  Demosthenes  and  the 
Acamanians  had  marched  against  Ambrada  at 
once,  the  dty  must  have  surrendered  without  a 
blow.  The  Acamanians,  however,  refused  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise,  fearing  that  the  Athenians 
might  be  more  troublesome  ndghbours  to  them  than 
the  Ambradots.  On  the  contrary,  they  and  the 
Amphilochians  now  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Am- 
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bndota  for  100  yon.     (Thuc   iu.    lOS— Hi; 
OroU,  BitLofGrteet,  lal  «.  p.  *08,  Sh:.) 

We  Icnaw  tittle  mm  rt  Ilie  histtirf  rf  Arga. 
Some  linie  iftcr  tbs  demlfa  oT  Alsunder  the  Grat, 
it  fell  into  the  hmnds  gf  th«  Aetotiuu,  together  with 
the  rest  of  Ambradt:  and  it  was  hen  that  the 
Roman  gcTienl,  M.  FulrioA,  took  ap  his  c^tiartcn, 
wbni  he  coDcladK]  the  tmtj  brtwran  Itune  and 
Ibe  Aetolians.  (Li».  mxriii.  10;  Pol.  uii.  13.) 
Upon  the  fbandaticD  of  KicopoUa  bj  Angaatiu, 
after  Ibe  battle  of  Actinm,  the  inhabitanCs  of  Argos 
»ua  nmond  to  the  (brmtr  d^,  and  Argoa  wta 


1.  Argoi  Amphilochicoin. 

I.  Liiruiaea. 

1.  Bos  of  Kervatan. 

1.  Cretua  (Armyro). 

I.  Olpae  (.^nipi')' 

S.  MetiDpolia. 

^  The  Rreater  Idomeiw. 

}.  Tbe  lefwr  Idomrw  (Pahopgrgo). 


;  Uel.  L 
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3;  PloLlii.  14.) 


cf  Atvoe  has  tnen  a  snbjn't  of  dinputs. 

Tbocydidea  uji  (iii.  105),  that  it  wu  .'.iloated  on 

'     sea.     Pnlyblus  (iiii.  13)  dracribea  it  as  distant 

)  stadia,  and  Livy  (luviii.  10)  22  in>l«  from 

ibracia.     Leaki:  pbras  it  in  Ibe  pliin  cf  VtSAa, 

at  the  modEm  rillage  of  Neoyiori,  when  an  the 


abont 


noils  of  which  wera 


i   f™ 


I  XtolAori  aa  the  di 


as  Thocjdides,  as  we  hace  alreodj  tern,  de- 
s  Arg«  as  a  maritime  dly.  But  it  ia  nrj 
probable  that  the  nianh  or  lagoon,  which  now  se- 
liarat«a  NtcUiori  from  the  inlet  of  Arvvfro,  maj 
have  been  nndered  shallower  than  it  was  formerl)' 
□vial  depotJtiiHis,  and  that  it  ma;  once  have 
aSbrdtd  a  commodious  barbour  to  Argoa.  The  dis- 
tance of  FfeoH^H  Bwn  the  ruins  of  Amdnacia  oor- 
reeponda  to  the  distance  assigned  b;  Poljbitu  and 
LJTj  between  Argoa  and  Ainbncia.  Near  ffeal^Brt 
also  is  the  river  if  Ariadha,  correapaiding  to  tha 
Inachns,  on  which  Argttt  La  5aid  to  have  been  Htoaled. 
The  onlj  other  nuns  in  the  neiEhboarhoad,  which 
coald  be  regarded  aa  the  remains  of  Argm,  are 
tboM  fiirUwr  eonlh,  at  the  bead  of  the  hay  of 
JTenKKom,  whkh  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  riaited  tbe 
country  in  1830,  snppoaes  to  hare  heen  the  site  of 
Argn;  but  then  are  Strang  nasona  for  believing 
that  this  is  the  die  of  Limnaea  [Limnaea], 
Fixing  the  aU  tl  Argu  at  IftokSori,  we  are  able 
to  identify  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  histoij 
al  tbe  campdgn  of  B.  c.  436.  Cnnae  probably 
Comeponds  to  Arviyro  on  the  coast, &W.  of  Argos; 
and  Olpae  to  .Jropi,  also  on  the  coast,  NW.  of 
Argos,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  Hellenie 
remains.  At  Arapi  a\,  pnaent  there  is  a  conidder- 
able  lagoon,  which  was  pi  ubably  not  so  large  in  an- 
dent  times.  The  lavine,  which  separated  the  army 
of  DemoBthenea  from  th*t  of  Eurjlochos,  seems  to 
h»Te  been  tha  torrent  which  enten  the  lagorni  from 
the  north,  and  Uelropolis  to  have  been  a  place  on 
ita  right  bank,  at  the  sonlhem  eilremily  of  the 
mountains  called  Matrinoro.  Thucjdido  ex- 
pessly  mmtions  Olpae  and  Metropolis  as  tno  dif- 
ftmnt  places:  and  there  is  no  reuon  to  siippoer 
them  only  dillbrent  names  of  one  place,  aa  some  ino- 
denl  commentatan  have  done.  The  pass,  when 
Demosthenes  gained  his  second  victory  over  the  Am- 
bradots,  is  the  pass  of  Mah•ytoni^  which  is  tine  of 
the  most  important  in  tbis  part  of  Greece.  The 
Hathem  eitiemity  of  tbe  mountain  corre^mda 
(0  the  gnaler  Idomene,  which  DemostheDea  occu- 
pied ;  while  the  tiorthem  extremity,  where  tbe  Am- 
hradots  wen  attucked,  was  the  lesser  Idomeoe.  On 
the  latter  are  renuina  of  andent  fortifications, which 
bear  tbe  name  of  Paltopyrgo.  Tfaia  aecount  will 
be  reodered  dearer  by  the  plan  on  the  eificsite  eo- 
lunuL  Tbe  ontline  tf  tbe  ecaat  is  taken  fram  Wolte'a 
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rasTCj;  the  nam«  are  inserted  on  I.eake*s  anthoritj, 
to  wbam  we  an  indebted  {or  moat  of  the  preceding 
remarks.  (Leake,  Northern  Grtece^  toI.  ir.  p.  238, 
aeq.;  Wolfc,  Jommal  of  GeofrajMeal  Socie^^  Tol. 
ilL  p.  84,  fseq.) 

ARGOS  HrPPIUM.     [Arpi.] 

ARGOS  ORE'STICUM  fA^o*  'Opcariirrfr), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Orestae,  said  to  have  been 
fbonded  bj  Orestes,  when  he  iied  from  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  (Strab.  yii.  p.  326.) 
SCrabo  (I.  e.)  places  these  Orutae  in  Epirtis;  and 
tfaej  most  probably  be  distinguished  from  the  Mace- 
doidan  Orestae,  who  dwelt  near  the  uoorces  of  the 
Haliacmon,  en  the  frontiers  of  lllyria.  Stephanas  B. 
(a.  o.  'A/ryoy)  mentions  an  Aigos  in  Macedonia,  as 
well  as  Argos  Oresticun;  and  Hierodes  (p.  641) 
also  speaks  of  a  Macedonian  Argos.  Moreot^er, 
Ptolemy  (iii  13.  §§  5,  22)  distingoitihes  clearly 
lietween  an  Epirot  mi  a  Macedonian  Oreatias,  a»- 
Bigning  to  each  a  town  Amantia.  Hence  the  Mac»* 
donian  Argos  appears  to  have  been  a  difierent  place 
fitan  Aigos  OresUcmn.  The  former  was  probably 
aiioated  in  the  plain  of  AwueUtaOf  near  the  soorces 
«f  the  Haliacmon,  which  jdain  is  called  **  Aigestaens 
Campos'*  by  Livy  (xxvii.  33;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  nJL  It.  p.  121,  who,  howerer,  coafbonds  the 
Macedonian  Argos  with  Ai|;as  Oresticom).  The 
aite  of  Aigos  Oresticom  is  uncertain;  bnt  a  modem 
wxiter  places  it  near  Ambracia,  since  Stephanos  calls 
tbe  Orestae  («.  v.)  a  Molossian  people.  (Tafel,  in 
Panly's  RealeneycL  vol.  L  p.  738.) 

ARGOS  PELA'SGICUM  ('Afr^f  Tl9\affyuc6p), 
was  probably  employed  by  Homer  (//L  il.  681)  to 
signify  tbe  whole  of  Tlicssaly.  Some  critics  have 
supposed  that  by  Pelasgic  Argos  the  poet  allnded  to 
a  city,  and  that  this  dty  was  the  name  as  the  Thcs- 
salian  Larissa;  but  it  has  beeu  oorrecUy  observed, 
**  that  the  line  of  the  Catalogue  in  whidi  Pelasgic 
Argoa  is  named  marks  a  eeparation  of  the  poet's 
topography  of  Southern  Greece  and  the  Islands  frona 
tluit  of  Northern  Greece;  and  that  by  Pelasgic  Ar- 
goe  he  meant  Pelasgic  Greece,  or  the  country  in- 
duded  within  the  mountains  Cnemis,  Oeta,  Pmdus, 
and  Olympus,  and  stretchmg  eastward  to  the  sea; 
n.  short,  Thessaly  m  its  most  extended  sense." 
^Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  !▼.  p.  532.) 

ARGOUS  PORTUS.     [Ilva.] 

ARGU'RA  {"Apyovpa:  Eth.  'Afyovptuos).  1. 
CaQed  Aroisba  CA/ry-crira)  in  Homer  (//.  ii.  738), 
a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Penens, 
and  near  Larissa.  The  distance  betwem  this  place 
and  Lnrisaa  is  so  small  as  to  explain  the  remark  of 
the  Scholiast  on  ApoUonius,  that  the  Axgissa  of 
Hauler  was  the  same  as  Larissa.  Leake  supposes 
the  site  of  Aigura  to  be  indicated  by  the  tumuli  at 
a  little  distance  from  Lariraa,  extending  three  quar- 
ters of  a  milefrora  east  to  west.  (Stni.  ix.  p.  440; 
ScboL  m  ApoO.  Bhod.  L  40;  Steph.  B.  «.  «.; 
Eostath.  ad  IL  I  c;  Leake,  Nor&em  Greece, 
ToL  iii.  p.  367,  toI.  ir.  p.  534.) 

2.  Also  called  Abousa  {"Apywoa),  a  town  in 
Ruboea  of  uncertain  nto.  (Don.  in  Mid,  p.  567; 
Steph.  B.  s.  «.;  Grsmm.  Bekk.  pp.  443.  18.) 

ARGY'PHEA  QApyv^hi)^  a  pkce  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (432)  along  with 
Arene,  and  therefore  pnilably  a  town  in  Triphylia. 

A'RGTRE  CApyvfr^  liifr^iroXtr),  the  capitsl  of 
the  laige  islsnd  of  Jabsdiu,  which  Ptdemy  plsces 
&  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  {Malag  Buiifmda), 
sBpp<9fw«t  by  some  to  be  Sttmatrti,  by  others  Jaea. 
(PtoL  TiL  2.  §  29,  via.  27.  §  10.)  [P.  S.] 
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ARGYRA.     rPATRAE.] 

ARGY'RIA  C'-'pyupla),  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plus  of  Arrian  (p.  17)  as  20  stadia  east  of  Tripulis 
{Tireboli),  in  Pontus.  Hamilton  (^Retearehes,  <fv., 
▼oL  i.  p.  259)  found  the  old  ulver  mines,  from  which 
the  place  took  its  name,  2  4  miles  from  TireboiL 

There  was  another  place  Alalia,  in  the  Troas, 
near  Aenea  (^Ene  or  Einieh),  according  to  Grobkurd's 
Note(rrafM/a«Mm  o/Straho,  vol.  ii.  p.  580)so  called 
also  from  the  silver  mines  near  there.        [G.  L.] 

ARGYRrNI  ('Apyvptyot),  an  Epirote  peo}.Ie 
dwelling  on  the  Cerauniaii  mountains,  whose  name 
is  probably  prenerved  in  Ar^yrokastro,  a  place  near 
the  river  Dhryno,  and  a  few  mUes  south  of  the 
junction  of  this  river  with  the  Aous.  Cramer,  fol- 
lowing Meletius  and  Mannert,  erroneously  suppose 
Arghyrdkaelro  to  repipsent  the  site  of  Antigoneia 
(Lyoophr.  1017;  Steph.  B.  s.  «.  'Afr^vpiroc ;  Cn^ 
mer's  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  78;  camp.  Antigokbia;  Aous.) 

ARGYRIPA.     [Arpi.] 

A'RIA  (^"Apia,  Steph.  B.:  'Ap«{a,  Ptol.  vi.  17. 
§  1 ;  Arr.  Anab.  iii  24,25;  'ApfMvr  yrj,  Isid.  Cha- 
rax:  Eth.*Aptot  and  "Aptwi,  Aril),  a  province  on  tlw 
NE.  of  Penda,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains 
Sariphi  (the  Hazarae),  whkh  separate  it  from  Hyr- 
cania  and  Margiana,  on  the  £.  by  the  chain  of 
Bagous  (the  Gkor  Mountains),  on  the  S.  by  the 
deserte  of  Camiania  (Atrmon),  a^d  on  the  W.  by 
the  mountains  Masdoranus  and  Parthia.  Ite  limits 
seem  to  have  varied  very  much,  and  to  have  been 
either  ImperfiBctiy  invebtigated  by  tbe  ancients,  or 
-  to  have  been  ctmfounded  with  the  more  extensive 
district  of  Ariana.     [Ariaita.] 

Herodotus  (vii.  65)  classes  the  Arians  in  the 
amy  of  Xerxos  with  tbe  Bactrians,  and  gives  them 
the  same  equipment;  while,  in  the  debcription  of  the 
Satrapies  of  Dareius  (Herod,  iii.  93),  the  Parthians, 
Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Arians  ("Apfiot),  are 
grouped  together  in  the  sixteenth  Satrapy.  Where 
be  states  (Herod.  viL  2)  that  the  Medes  were  ori- 
ginally called  Arii,  his  meaning  is  an  ethnographical 
one.     [Ariaha.] 

According  to  Strabo  Aria  was  2000  stadia  long 
and  300  broad,  vhich  would  limit  it  to  the  country 
between  Meshed  and  Herat, — a  position  which  is 
reconcileable  with  what  Stiabo  says  of  Aria,  that  it 
was  similar  in  character  to  Margiana,  possessed 
mountains  and  well-watered  valleys,  in  which  the 
vine  flourished.  The  boundaries  of  Aria,  as  stated 
by  Ptolemy,  agree  very  well  with  those  of  Strabo ; 
as  he  says  (vi.  17.  §  1)  that  Aria  has  Maigiana  and 
Bactria  on  the  N.,  Parthia  and  the  great  desert  of 
Carmania  (that  is  the  great  desert  of  Yead  and 
KirmoMi)  on  the  W.,  Drangiana  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Paropamisan  mountains  on  the  E.  At  present  this 
district  contains  the  eastern  portion  of  Khordsdn  and 
the  western  of  Afghdnistin.  It  was  watered  by 
the  river  Arins  [Ariub],  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing cities:  Artaooana,  Akxandiia  Ariana,  and  Aria. 
Ptolemy  gives  a  long  list  of  provinces  and  cities, 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  identify,  and  many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  contained  within  the  narrow 
Umito  of  Aria,  though  tiiey  may  have  been  comnrs- 
hended  within  the  wider  range  of  Ariana.        [V.J 

ARIA,  is  menti(»ied  by  Florez,  Ukert,  and  other 
writers  as  a  town  of  Hispania  Bsetica,  (m  the  autho> 
rity  of  coins  bearing  the  inscriptions  aria,  cnakia.  • 
CUMBARIA.;  but  Eckhd. regards  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  these  coins  belong  as  uncertain  (vol.  i. 
p.  14).     Ukert  supposes  the  site  of  Aria  to  Iw  at 
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Arkzo,  near  SevSU  (roL  L  pt  iL  p.  376;  Floivx, 
Mfd.  de  Rap,  i.  p.  156,  iiL  p.  8>  [P.  S.] 

AKIA  CI\  ITAS  CA^ta,  PtoL tL  17.  $7;  Am, 
Tab.  Ptutmger^y.  There  scenw  no  nmao.  to  doabt 
that  the  anrieot  Aria  u  represented  bj  the  modern 
Herat,  which  U  idtnated  on  a  email  straam  now 
called  the  Heri-Rmd;  while  at  the  ame  time  there 
are  gruunda  for  mppQedng  that  the  three  principal 
name;!  of  cities  io  Aria  are  really  but  diflerent  titka 
fiir  one  and  the  saine  ti»wn.  Different  modifica- 
tiona  of  the  eame  name  occur  in  different  anthora; 
thoa  in  Arrian  (^Anab.  m.  25),  Artaooana  ('A^o- 
mioya);  in  Strab.  xL  p.  516,  'Aprocidbra;  in  PtoLyL 
5.  4,  'Afyroiciira,  or  *Aprurav8ra,  placed  bj  htm  in 
Parthia, — where  aL«  Amm.  Marc^  xzii].  6,  pbcei 
Artacana;  in  laid.  Char.  *A|rrucJi«y;  and  in  Plin. 
vi.  23.  25,  Articabene.  All  these  are  names  of 
the  chief  town,  which  was  aitoated  on  the  rirer 
Arias.  Stnbo  (zL  p.  516)  mentiona  alao  Alex- 
aodreia  Ariana  (*AA«{<(v8p«ia  4  ^t^  'ApUis),  ?hnj 
(vL  17.  23)  Alejuuidria  Anon  (le.  'Ap^lmw),  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the 
same  rirer.  Now,  according  to  a  memorial  venfe 
still  current  among  the  people  of  Herdtj  that  town  is 
belie\'ed  to  nnite  the  claims  of  the  ancient  c^tal 
built  by  Alexander,  or  more  probablj  repured  by 
him, — fur  he  was  but  a  short  time  in  Aria.  (Mohun 
Lall.  Jonm,  As,  Soc  Bmg,  Jan.  1834.)  Again, 
the  distance  from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Alexandreia 
iairoors  its  identi6cation  with  Herdt.  Artaooana 
(proved  by  M.  Court  to  be  a  word  of  Persian  origin, 
— Arde  houn)  was,  if  iwi  the  same  pbuse,  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  It  has  been  supposed  by  M . 
Barbie  de  Bocage  to  have  occupied  the  sito  uf  FuA- 
uuf,  a  town  on  tlie  Ueri  river,  one  stage  from  Herdt ^ 
aiid  by  iM.  Court  to  have  been  at  Obeh^  ten  faniakhs 
from  Herat,  Ptolemy  placed  it  on  the  Arian  lake, 
and  D'Anvilie  at  Farrah  ;  bat  both  of  these  spots 
are  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  small  pioviooe  of  Aria. 
Heerftn  has  considered  Artaooana  and  Alexandreia 
as  identicaL  On  the  Persian  cuneiform  insc  Hariva 
leprasents  the  Greek  ^hpia,  (Bawl.  Jourfk  As.  Soe. 
xi.  pt.  1.)  Many  ancient  cities  received  new  names 
from  their  Macedonian  oonqaerors.  (Wilaon,  Aritma^ 
pp.  1 50—153 ;  Barbi^  de  Bocage,  Hietoriena  dAka^ 
tmdre,  App.  p.  193;  M.  Jaoquet,  Jtmm.  Asiatiqwe, 
Oct.  1832;  Heeren,  JUtearehea,  vol  L)        [V/) 

ABIA  INSULA.     [Akbtuul] 

ARIA  LACUS  Oi  'Apia  Xmu^,  PtoL  vi.  14.  §  2), 
a  lake  on  the  NW.  boondary  of  Drangiana  and  the 
Deatrt  of  Kirman, — now  odled  Zarak  or  Zerrah. 
It  has  been  pboed  by  Ptolemy  too  iar  to  the  N.,  and 
has  been  connectod  by  him  with  the  river  Arius. 
M.  Bomonf  {Conun.  aur  la  Ya^na,  pi  xcvii.)  derives 
its  name  and  that  of  the  province  to  wliich  it  pro- 
periy  belongs,  from  a  Zend  word,  Zarojfo  (a  lake).  It 
may  have  ^n  called  the  Arian  Lake,  as  adjoining 
the  wider  limits  of  Ariana.  [V.] 

ABLACA  CA^ttri^  SoSimn'),  a  considerBble  dis- 
Irict  of  India  intra  Gangem,  along  the  W.  coast  of 
the  peninsala,  corresponding  apparently  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Ptolemy  men- 
tious  in  it  two  rivers,  Goaris  (rudpcr)  and  Benda 
(Bi^y8a),  and  several  dties,  the  chief  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  Hippocura  ('IwiSjrovpa)  in  the  S. 
{Bangalore^  or  Hgdrabad),  and  Baetana  (BcUroiw, 
prub.  Beder)  in  the  N.,  besides  the  poit  of  Simytta. 
(Ptol.  viL  1.  §§  6, 82 ;  PeripL  p.  30.)        [P.  S.  J 

ARLACA  or  ARTLACA,  a  town  of  GaOm,  whkh 
is  represented  by  Areui-aur-Avbey  aooovding  to  the 
Antonioe  Itin.,  which  jilaces  it  between  TVoyet  and 
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Chdioma.  It  k  placed  M.  P.  xviii.,  I..ettg«B  xii.,  fiMn 
Trkasscs  (TVoyes);  and  M.  P.xxxiii.,  Leugas  xxii., 
finom  Durocatalanoi  {CkdUma}.  In  both  cases  tint 
meaaorement  by  Bonan  miles  and  Leogae,  or  Gallic 
leagues,  agrees, — for  the  ratio  is  1 1  Roman  miles  to 
a  Lenga.  The  actual  measurements  also  agree  with 
tbeTabh).    (IVAnviDe,  iVotsce,  #c.)        [G.  L.] 

ABIACAE  (;AptdKai)i  a  people  of  Scytiua  intra 
Imanm,  along  the  &  bank  of  the  Jazartes.  (Ptol. 
vL  14.  §  14.)  [P.  &] 

ARLALBINNUM,  m  Galha,  b  placed  by  ITAn- 
villeabont£Miim^nearBiUe,inSwitzeriand.  Bekh- 
anl  places  it  at  Hmmjfem,  [G.  L.] 

AIUALDU'NUM,  a  conskierable  inbmd  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  oonventns  of  Cocduba,  and 
the  district  of  Bastetania.  (Plin.  iu.  1 .  s.  3.)  [P.  S.] 
ARLA'NA  (q  *Af>uv4,  Stnb.;  Ariana  Regio  and 
Aiiana,  Plin.  vi.  23:  Etk.  'Apnfiwf,  Dion.  Perieg. 
714  and  1097;  Aiianus,  Plin.  vl  25,  who  distin. 
gnishes  b^ween  Arii  and  Ariani),  a  district  of  wide 
extent  in  Central  Asia,  oooiprehending  nearly  the 
whole  of  ancient  Pensia;  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Bactriana,  Maigiana,  and  Uyrcania, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Perrian  Gulf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Media  and  the  moontaina  S.  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Its  exact  limits  are  laid  down  with 
little  accuracy  in  ancient  anthora,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  often  confounded  (as  in  Plin.  vL  23, 
25)  with  the  small  province  of  Aria.  It  compre- 
hended the  provinces  of  Gedrotda,  Dranpana,  Ara- 
chosia,  Paropamisus  mountains,  Aria,  Parthia,  and 
Carmania. 

By  Herodotus  Ariana  is  not  mentionod,  nor  is  it 
included  in  the  geogFaphical  descriptions  of  Steph. 
B.  and  Ptolemy,  or  in  the  namlive  of  Arrian.  It 
is  fully  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  696),  and  by 
Pliny,  who  statea  that  it  included  the  Arii,  with 
other  tribes.  The  general  idea  which  Strsbo  had  of 
its  extent  and  form  may  be  gathered  fhim  a  com- 
parizton  of  the  different  passages  in  which  he  speaka 
of  it.  On  the  E.  and  Sw  he  agrees  with  himseUL 
The  E.  boundary  is  the  Indus,  the  &  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  month  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Strah.  xv.  p.  688.)  The  western  limit  is,  ui 
one  place  (Stxab.  xv.pu  723),  an  imaginary  line  dxmwn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Cannania;  in  another 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  723)  Eratosthenes  is  quoted  as  describ- 
ing the  W.  bonndary  to  be  a  line  separating  Parthyene 
from  Media,  and  Carmania  from  Paraetaoene  and 
Pexiia  (that  is  oomprriiending  the  whole  of  the 
modem  Vetd  and  Kirmanf  but  exclndiog  Foray, 
The  N.  boundaries  are  said  to  be  tlie  Paropamisin 
mountains,  the  continuation  of  which  forma  the  S. 
boundary  of  India.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  689.)  On  the  au- 
thority of  ApoUodiMiis  the  name  is  applied  to  some 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  and  to  the  N.  Bactriana 
and  Sogdians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723) ;  and  Bactriana  is 
also  spedffed  as  a  prindpal  part  of  Ariana.  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  686.)  The  tribes  by  wbcvn  Ariana  was  inha- 
bited (besides  tlie  Persians  and  Bactriana,  who  are 
occasionally  indndedX  as  enumerated  by  Strabo^  are 
the  Paropamisadae,  Arii,  Drangae,  Arachoti,  and 
(ledrosiL  Pliny  (ri.  25)  spei-ifies  the  Arii,  IXvisci, 
Drangae,  EvergOtae,  S^arangae,  and  GedruKii,  and 
some  others,  as  the  Methorici,  Augutturi,  Urbi,  the 
inhabitants  of  Daritis,  the  Pasires  and  Icthyiphagi, 
— who  are  probably  referred  to  by  Strab(»(xv.  p.  726)) 
where  be  speaks  of  the  Gedroscni,  and  othera  along 
the  coast  towards  the  south.  Pliny  (vi.  23)  says  that 
some  add  to  India  four  Satrapies  to  the  W.  of  that  river, 
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— tbe  Gearosii,  Arachoau,  Arii,  and  PafopainiaftLw, 
as  fitf  as  tiie  river  Gophes  (the  river  of  KdMy  Pliny 
tfaerefoiv  agrees  on  the  whole  with  Stndww  Dionj- 
■os  Fonei^tes  (1097)  a^rrees  with  Strabo  in  ez> 
ten&ig  the  N.  boandaxy  if  the  Ariani  to  the  Faro- 
faxBaMoa,  and  (714)  speaks  of  them  as  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  the  Erythraesn  Sea.  It  b  probable, 
from  Stxabo  (xy.  p.  724),  that  that  geographer  was 
indiaoad  to  mdiide  the  E.  Perriaos,  Bactrians,  and 
Sog^diaoa,  with  the  people  of  Ariana  below  the 
moaatains,  beoaose  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  one 
speech.  There  can  be  no  doabt  the  modem  Iran  re- 
presents  the  ancient  Ariana, — a  woid  itself  of  native 
origin ;  a  view  which  is  borne  cut  by  the  trsditioos 
of  the  ooontry  preserved  in  the  Mohammedan  writers 
3f  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, — aooording  to 
whom,  consistently  with  the  notices  in  ancient 
authors,  the  greater  part  of  Ariana  was  Iran  or 
Persia.  (Firdnai,  m  the  Shah  Namak ;  Mtrkhond, 
Roaat  at  mtfn^) 

The  names  Aria  and  Ariana,  and  many  other  an- 
cient titles  of  which  Aria  is  a  component  element,  are 
connected  with  the  Hindu  term  Arya^  "  excellent," 
**  hflnounble.**  In  Mann,  Aryd  vartta  is  the  '^  holy 
huid  or  abode,"  a  oonntry  extending  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  sea,  and  boonded  on  the  N.  and  S. 
fay  the  Eim6la  and  Khm^o  Momiamt,  The  na. 
tive  name  of  the  Hindos  was  Aryans.  The  ancient 
Piersian  name  of  the  same  district  was,  aooording  to 
Anqoetil  Dnperron,  Aryanem  Vaejo  (Sansc.  Arya- 
vorsAa).  Bnznonf  ciQls  it  Airyana  or  Airya^ 
doffya  (Sansc  Arya-desa,  and  Arya-^tkumi,  "  the 
land  of  the  Ariatis  ");  and  the  researches  of  De  Sacy, 
SL  Martin,  Longperier,  and  others,  have  discovered 
the  word  Iran  on  the  coins  of  the  Saiwanian  princes. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Airya  or  Airyana 
■n  old  Penian  words,  and  the  names  of  that  region 
to  which  the  Hindns  extended  the  designation  of 
Arya,  which  the  Sassanian  coins  denominate  /ran, 
and  which  the  Greeks  of  Alexander's  time  under- 
stood. On  the  Penian  cuneifonn  inscription  the 
original  word  ia'Ariya,  (BawUnson,  As,  Jown.  xi. 
pt  I.) 

The  towns,  rivers,  and  moontains  of  Ariana  are 
described  under  its  provinces,  f  Abachoua,  Dbax- 
eiAMAf&c]  (Wi]son,.4r»afia,pp.119 — 184;  Bur- 
noo^  Comn.  sur  U  TaqnOy  Text.  Zend.  p.  cxxxvt 
and  not  pi  cv.;  Pott,  Etym,  FotscIl  pp.  Ixx.  Ixxii; 
Lassen,  /ndL  AUertk.  voL  i.  pt  S;  De  Sacy,  Antiq, 
de  la  Perse  s  SLMBxtxa,ffisLderArmen.)    [V.] 

ARIASPAE  CA^Norau,  Arrian,  iiL  37 ;  Curt. 
▼iL3.  §  1 ),  a  tribe  of  the  province  of  Drangiana,  who 
fived  apparently  at  its  southern  extremity,  adjoining 
GednMoa.  Their  name  has  been  spelt  variously,  as 
Agriaspae  (Curt  vii.  3.  1),  SSanaspae  (Plin.  vL 
23.  25),  and  Arimaspaa  (Died,  xvii  81).  Arrian 
(iii.  27)  states  that  this  was  their  original  title,  but 
that,  having  aided  Gyrua  in  his  Scythian  expedition, 
they  wen  subsequently  called  Evergetae  (ben^us- 
toKs).  Diodoms  has  probably  confounded  them  with 
the  Scythian  tribe  dt  Uie  Arimaspi.  (Herod.  iiL  1 16.) 
Ftolemy  (vL  19.  §  5,  andviiL  25.§  9)  speaks  of  a  city 
called  Anaspa  (Apidnrq),  which  was  the  second 
dtf  of  Drangiana,  probably  situated  on  the  £ty- 
muder  {Elmend^.  WiLmmi  and  Bumouf  agree  in 
considering  the  Greek  Ariaspa  as  equivalent  to  the 
Sanscrit  Ary^tewa,  "rearen  or  riders  of  excellent 
honesL*  (Wilson,  ^rtona,  p.lS5 ;  Bumouf,  Comm. 
ear  h  Tofna,  not.  p.  cv.)  [V.] 

ARIASSUS  ('AfNOfr^tff),  a  dty  of  Pisidia,  which 
may  be,  as  Cramer  suggests  {Asia  Jfin.  vol.  ii. 
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p.  299),  the  same  city  which  Stndw  (p.  570),  fal- 
lowing Arteniidorns,  mentions  as  one  of  the  cities  of 
Pisidia.    Then  are  coins  of  Aiiaasns  of  the  time  of 
Sept  Severus.  [G.  L.] 

AlUCHI  ("Apixo',  "A^txoi),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  near  M.  Corsx,  probably  identical 
with  the  Abrbchi.  (Ptol.  v.  9.  §  18.)     [P.  &] 

ABrCIA('Apucla,  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Steph.  B  ;  *ApU 
Mia,  Dion.  HsL:  Eth,  *Apunir6s,  Dion.  Hal.;  *Apt- 
auwt,  Steph.  B.,  Aricinos:  La  Hiocia^f  an  anciait 
and  celebrated  dty  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  Appian 
Way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Albanus,  and  at  the 
distance  of  16  miles  from  Borne.  Its  foundation 
was  ascribed  by  Cassius  Hemina  to  a  Sicolian  chiof 
named  Archiluchus.  (Solin.  2.  §  10.)  We  have 
no  iMHv  authentic  account  of  its  origin:  but  it  sp- 
pears  in  the  early  history  of  Borne  as  one  of  the 
most  povi-erful  and  important  cities  of  the  Latin 
League.  The  firrt  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinins  Superbus,  whra  its  chief,  Tumua 
Herdonius,  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  pntenbiona 
of  Tarquin  to  the  supremacy  over  Latium,  in  a 
manner  that  clearly  indicates  that  Arida  was  power- 
ful enough  to  aspire  to  this  supremacy  for  itself. 
(Liv.  i.  50,  52;  Niebnhr,  vol.  i.  p.  549,  not.)  For 
the  same  reason  it  was  the  prindpal  object  against 
which  Ponena  directed  his  arms  after  having 
humbled  Borne;  but  the  Aridans,  being  supportul 
by  auxiliaries  firam  the  other  dties  of  Latium,  as 
well  as  from  Cumae,  proved  victorious.  Aruns,  the 
son  of  Porsena,  who  commanded  the  Etruscan  army 
was  shun  in  battle,  end  his  forces  utterly  defeated. 
(Liv.  il  14;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  36.)  The  shelter  ami 
oountenanoe  shown  by  the  Boouuis  to  the  vanquished 
Tuscans  is  said  to  have  led  the  Aricians  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Latins  against 
Borne,  which  terminated  in  thdr  defeat  at  the  Lake 
Begillus,  B.O.  498.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  51,  61,  62.) 
But  they  unquestionably  joined  in  the  treaty  oon> 
duded  with  Sp.  Gasdus  in  b.  c.  493  (Kiebuhr, 
voL  iL  pp.  17,  24),  and  from  this  time  theur  name 
rarely  appears  as  acting  sepaiatdy  from  the  other 
Latins.  In  b.  c.  495  a  great  battle  was  fought 
near  Arida  between  the  Bomans  and  Auruncans,  in 
which  the  latter  were  totally  defisated.  (Liv.  ii.  26; 
Dion.  HaL  vi.  32.)  In  b.  c.  446  we  find  the  Ari- 
cians wsgmg  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Ardea 
lor  the  poesession  of  the  territory  which  had  be- 
longed to  Corioli;  but  the  dispute  was  ultimately 
referred  to  the  Boinans,  who  appropriated  the  lands 
in  question  to  themsdves.  (Liv.  iii.  71,  72;  Dion. 
Hal.  xi.  52.)  No  subsequent  mentim  of  Arida 
occurs  previous  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c  340; 
but  on  that  occadon  they  jomed  thdr  arms  with  the 
confederates,  and  were  ddfeated,  together  with  the 
forces  of  Antium,  Lanuvium,  and  Velitrae,  at  the 
river  Astura.  In  the  general  settlement  of  Latium 
which  fdk>wed  the  Aridans  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  full  rights  of  Boman  dtixens.  (Liv. 
viii.  13,  14;  Festus,  on  the  contrary,  v.  Muni- 
e»pMiffi,  p.  127,  M.,  represents  them  as  obtaining 
only  tbe  "  dvitas  sine  sufirapo.")  From  this  time 
Aricia  became  a  mere  mmiidpal  town,  but  appcan 
to  have  continued  in  a  flourishing  oonditioiL  In 
B.  c.  87  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Marius,  but 
was  shortly  alter  reetored  and  rofortified  by  Sulk 
(Liv.  EpiL  Ixxx.;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  230),  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
munidpium.  {Phil  iii.  6;  Ascon.  a  I  Milan,  p.  32.) 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and  her  fiither,  M. 
Alius  Balbns,  were  natives  of  Aiuia,  from  whenoe 
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alio  the  Vooonkn  Ounily  derived  itB  origin.  (Cic. 
L  e.)  Its  poeition  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome  (Hor.  SaL  L  5.  1 :  Itin.  Ant 
p.  107),  doubtless  contributed  much  to  its  proe- 
peritj,  which  seems  to  bare  continued  under  the 
Roman  empire;  but  the  same  circumstance  exposed 
it  at  a  Uter  period  to  the  incursiona  c^  the  hv- 
barians,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  snflexed  se- 
verely, and  fell  into  a  state  of  decay  eariy  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  Diniomi  di  JiamOf  vol.  L 
pi  249,  seq.;  Wertphail,  Rom.  Kan^pagne^  p.  37.) 

The  modem  town  of  La  Ricda  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  citadel  (probably  that  also  of  the 
original  dty),  on  a  steep  hill  rising  above  a  basin- 
shaped  hollow  or  valley,  the  andent  Vaixjs  Ari- 
CINA,  still  called  VaUe  Riocia,  which  was  evidently 
At  one  time  the  basin  of  a  lake,  analogous  to  those 
of  AWano  and  JVemi,  and,  like  them,  at  a  still 
earlier  period  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  It  would 
seem  that  some  traces  of  this  lake  were  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pliny;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  valley 
must  have  been  drained  in  very  early  times.  (Plin. 
xix.  8.  8.  41 ;  A))eken,  Mittel  IteJim,  p.  166.)  In 
the  days  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Aricia  spread  itself 
down  into  this  hollow  (Strab.  v.  p.  239),  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  approaching  the  Appian  Way, 
which  waa  carried  directly  across  the  valley.  Thtd 
"^Murt  of  the  ancient  road,  resting  on  massive  sub- 
structions, is  still  very  well  preserved.  The  descent 
from  the  bill  above  into  the  hollow— which,  not 
withstanding  the  great  work  just  mentioned,  is  still 
sufficiently  steep  —  was  the  CUvus  Aricinus,  re- 
peatedly idluded  to  by  aucient  authors  as  a  favourite 
resort  of  beggars.  (Juv.  iv.  117;  Martial,  xii.  32. 
10;  Per>t.  vi.  56.)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  Aricia  still  exist  near  the  gate  of  the  mo- 
dem town  leading  towards  Albano^  as  well  as  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  on  the  sbpe  towards  the  VaUe 
Rhcia.* 

Aricia  was  celebrated  throughout  Italy  for  its 
temple  of  Diana,  which  was  situated  aboat  3  miles 
from  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forests  that 
clothed  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mans  Albanus,  and 
on  the  margin  of  a  small  cister-shaped  lake.  The 
sanctuary  was  commonly  known  as  Nkmus  Diamak 
(Vitmv.  iv.  8.  §4;  Stat  Silv,  iv.  4;  Aricmum 
Triviae  Nenuu,  id.  ib.  iii.  1.  55;  'Aprc/iiaior  h  ko- 
\oiHTi  Ndfios^  Strab.  p.  239 ;  Ktftos  rb  iw  *A^i«cff , 
Phik)str.  ViL  ApoU.  iv.  36),  from  whence  the  lake 
came  to  be  named  Lacus  Nbmoiuekbis  (Propert 
iii.  22),  while  Aricia  itself  obtained  the  epithet  of 
Nkmoraus.  (Ov.  Fatt.  vi.  59;  Lucan.  vi.  74.) 
The  Uke  was  also  fi-equently  termed  Sfeoulum 
I>LANAB  (Serv.  ad  Aea.  vii.  516),  and  is  still  called 
the  Laffo  di  NenU,  so  celebrated  by  all  traveUers 
in  Italy  for  its  pictui^esqne  beauty.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Lacus  Albanus,  and  more  regular 
in  its  crater-like  form,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  steep  and  lofty  hilU  covered  with  wood.  The 
worship  of  Diana  here  was  considered  by  some  an- 
cient writers  to  be  directly  deri^'sd  from  Tauris 
(Strab.  V.  p.  239),  while  others  ascribed  its  iiitro- 
dttction  to  Hippolytus,  who,  after  having  been 
brought  to  life  again  by  Aescxilapiiis,  was  supposed 
to  liave  settled  in  Italy  under  tijd  name  of  Virbius. 
(Pans.  iL  27.  §  4;  Virg.  Aon.  vii  761—777 ;  Serv. 

*  Concerning  the  architecture  and  probable  date 
of  this  temple,  to  which  a  very  high  antiquity  had 
been  aangned  by  Gell  and  Nibby,  see  Abeken,  in 
the  Ann.  deU  IfuL  vol.  xiL  pp.  23—34. 
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ad  loc.)  It  was  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  and 
barbarous  custom,  retained  ^en  in  the  days  <^ 
Strabo  and  Pausanias,  that  the  high-priest  (who 
was  called  Rex  Nemorensis)  was  a  fugitive  slave, 
who  had  obtained  the  situation  by  killing  his  prede- 
ccMor,  on  which  account  the  priests  went  idwaya 
armed.  (Strab.,  Pans.,  0,  oc.;  Suet  CaL  35.) 
The  same  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (^Art 
AmaL  I  260)  and  by  Statius  (5;/t;.  iii  1.  55): 
Like  most  celebrated  sanctuaries,  it  acquired  great 
wealth,  and  was  in  consequence  one  of  those  oo 
whioh  Augustus  levied  contributioos  during  the  war 
with  L.  Antoniua,  b.  c.  41.  (Appian.  B.  C,  v.  24.) 
No  vestiges  of  the  temple  remain;  but  it  i4>pears  to 
have  hwa  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
where  there  grew  up  around  it  a  village  or  small 
town  called  Nkmus,  of  which  the  modem  village  of 
Nemi  is  probably  the  successor.  The  lake  has  no 
visible  outlet,  but  its  watera  are  carried  off  by  an 
artificial  emissary,  probably  of  very  ancient  con- 
straction.  (Abeken,  If./,  pi  167.)  Among  the 
sources  which  supplied  it  was  a  fountain  sacred  to 
Egeria,  whose  worship  here  appears  to  have  been 
established  at  least  as  early  as  at  Rome.  (Strab. 
L  c;  Virg.  Am,  viL  763;  Ov.  Fatt.  ui  261,  Met 
XV.  488,  547 ;  Val.  Place  it  304.)  So  beautiful  m 
situation  oould  not  fail  to  be  sought  by  Roman 
nobles  as  a  pUice  of  retironent,  and  we  hear  that 
J.  Caesar  commenced  a  villa  here,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  it  in  a  fit  of  caprice.  (Suet.  Caet,  46.) 
Some  foundations  still  visible  beneath  tlie  u-atera  of 
the  b&ke  have  been  thought  to  be  those  of  this  villa. 
(Nibby,  vol.  iL  p.  396.)  Vitellius,  too,  is  mentioned 
as  dawdling  away  his  time  "  in  Nemore  Aridno," 
when  he  should  have  been  preparing  for  defence. 
(Tac  HitL  iii.  36.) 

The  Vallis  Aricina  appears  to  have  been  in  an- 
cient times  as  remariLable  for  its  ferti  tty  as  at  the 
present  day:  it  was  particularly  adajtted  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  (Plin.  xix.  6.  s.  33,  8.  s.  41 ; 
ColumelL  x.  139;  Mart.  xiii.  19.) 

The  name  of  Monb  Artemisius  has  been  applied 
by  several  writers  (Gell,  Nibby,  &e.)  to  the  smnmit 
of  the  Alban  hills,  which  rises  immediately  above 
the  lake  of  NenU,  and  is  now  called  Jfonle  Ariano; 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  ancient  appdlation 
assigned  to  it  Strabo  (pp.  239,  240)  uses  'A^c- 
fdaiw  oi  the  temple  or  sanctuary  itself,  and  the 
word  Spos  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  ioterpolatian. 
(See  Groskurd  and  Kramer,  ad  foe.) 

For  the  description  of  the  situation  and  existing 
remains  both  of  Aricia  and  Nemus,  see  GcU  (  Topogr, 
of  Rome,  pp.  103—107,  324—327)  and  Nibby 
(DuUomi  di  Roma,  vol.  L  pp.  254,  255,  voL  ii. 
pp.  395—397.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARICO'NIUM  (IFeston,  in  Hec«fbrdshire),  the 
third  station  of  the  Itinerarium  Antonini,  on  the 
road  from  Cacrieon  to  Silcheater,  between  Blestum 
{M<mmauih\  and  Glevum  {GUmcetter).   [R.G.  L.J 

ARIGAKUM  ('ApiToibr),  a  city  of  the  Pan)- 
pamisus,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Inflia  (properly  beyond 
its  boundary),  In  the  N£.  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Aspasii,  who  inhabi-ed  the  valley  of  the  ChoSs 
(iTomeA).  The  inhabirants  abaodoMed  and  burnt  it 
on  Alexander's  approach,  b.  c.  327 ;  but  the  place 
was  BO  important,  as  oommanding  a  passage  fruni 
the  valley  of  the  Choes  to  that  of  the  Guraens,  thsit 
Alexander  assigned  to  Craterns  the  taak  of  its  re- 
storation, while  he  himself  pursued  the  fugitives 
(Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  24.)  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  Athira  or  AUckurg.  [P.  &^ 
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ARIMASPI  (*A^^uKnroO,  •>  Scytiiian  people. 
The  fini  eTstami  notice  of  the  Arimaspi  is  in  Hero* 
dotos ;  bat,  earlier  than  this  there  was  the  poem  of 
Aristeaa  of  PrpcooflBsiu,  calltid  Armaspea  (firca 
*Apindinna,  Herod,  iv.  14);  and  it  is  upon  the 
evidence  of  this  poem,  rather  than  upon  the  inde- 
pendent testimony  o£  Herodotus,  that  the  stranger 
statements  conceming  the  people  in  question  rest 
Such  are  those,  as  to  their  being  one-ejred,  and  as  to 
their  stealing  the  gold  from  the  Giypes;  on  the  other 
hand,hoirever,themanproBaicpart8oftheHerodotean 
accoont  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  investi- 
gations oo  the  part  oi  the  historian  himself,  espe- 
dallr  the  deiiyation  of  their  name.  (Herod,  it.  27.) 
Respecting  this  hit  evidence  is,  1st,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Scjthian  iangnage;  2ndljr,  that  it  was  a 
coropoand  of  arftnMi»on«,  and  tpou^egef  each  of 
these  words  being  Scjthic  glossos ;  or,  to  speak  more 
predsdj,  glosses  from  the  language  of  the  SholoH 
(:Cjc^A4rrot).  Hence,  the  name  was  not  native ;  tie. 
Arim-a^  was  not  an  Arimtupiam  word. 

If  we  deal  with  this  compcmnd  as  a  gloss,  and 
attempt  to  discover  the  existing  tongue  in  whicJi  it 
is  sfiU  to  be  found,  our  results  are  wholly  negative. 
In  moe  of  the  numerous  languages  of  Caucasus,  in 
none  of  the  Slavonic  dialects,  and  in  none  of  the 
Turk  and  Ugrian  tongues  of  the  Lower  Volga  and 
Don  do  we  find  either  one  word  or  the  othor.  Yet 
we  have  specimens  cS  evtrj  ezistiog  fonn  of  speech 
far  these  parts,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  bdieve  that 
the  tongue  of  the  andeiit  Skoloti  is  extinct.  On  the 
cootraiy,  one  of  the  Hemdotcan  glosses  (pior  «  man) 
is  Turk.  Much,  then,  as  it  may  wear  the  aj)pear- 
aoee  of  catting  rather  than  untying  the  Gordian 
knut,  the  translation  of  Arimaspi  by  Mow6^>$aX^f 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  inaccorscy. 

If  the  loss  of  tiie  final  -p,  and  the  change  of  the 
eomponnd  sibilant  (a  sound  s  range  to  Greek  eara) 
at  the  b^;inniiig  of  the  word  Arimeupf  be  admitted 
as  legitimate,  we  may  find  a  population  that,  at  the 
present  time,  agrees,  name  for  name,  and  place  fur 
place,  with  this  mysterious  nation.  Their  natitfe 
name  is  Mari^Menj  and,  as  Atimatpi  waa  not  a 
native  name,  they  may  have  been  so  caUed  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  The  name,  however,  by  which 
tbey  are  known  to  their  ndghboors  is  Tskeremu. 
Their  locafity  is  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Volga, 
2r  ike  governments  of  Kaaan,  Simbirsk,  and  Saratov; 
*  locality  which  is  soificientiy  near  the  gold  districts 
:f  the  Uralian  Range,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Heitodotean  account,  which  places  them  north  of  the 
baedcnes  (themselves  nnth  of  the  Scythae,  or 
Skoloti),  and  south  of  the  Giypes.  The  Tshereraias 
beloqg  to  the  Ugrian  fiunily ;  they  have  no  appear- 
ance of  being  a  reeent  people ;  neither  is  there  any 
reason  to  assume  the  extinction  of  the  Herodotean 
AximaspL  La.^y,  the  name  by  which  they  were 
knofwn  to  the  Greeks  of  OlUopofis,  is  likely  to  be 
the  name  (allowing  for  change  of  form)  by  which 
tiiey  are  known  to  the  occupants  of  the  same  parts 
at  present.  [R.  G.  L.] 

ARIMATHEA,  "  A  city  of  Uie  Jews  "  {JLuke, 
xxiii.  51),  placed  by  St  Jerome  near  Diospolis  or 
Lydda  (^Epitajtk.  PaMti.)t  which  would  corre:ipond 
vciy  well  with  tlie  situarinn  of  Kamleh,  wliere  a  late 
tradition  fiiid^  the  city  of  Ja-«ph  of  Arimathea.  The 
mr^axntati  against  this  hypothesij«  are  fully  stated  by 
Dr.  RotansQO.  (Pakstmet  vd.  iii.  pp.  33,  &c)  He 
condndea  that  its  site  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
Some  writen  identi^  it  with  Rama.  [G.  W.] 
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ARXHIKUM  QAptfui^v:  Eth,  Ari:nutensi8:  RU 
flntPM*),  one  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated 
dties  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
dose  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ariminus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name  (Fest.  $.  v.),  and  only  about 
9  miles  S.  of  the  Rubicon  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  Cisalpine  GauL  Strabo  tdls  us  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally an  Umbrian  dty  (v.  p.  217.):  it  must  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  during 
the  time  that  they  possessed  tiie  whole  of  tliis  tract 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea:  but  we  have  no 
mention  of  its  name  in  history  previous  to  the  year 
B.  c.  268,  when  the  Romans,  who  had  expelled  the 
Senones  from  all  this  part  of  Italy,  established  a 
odony  at  Arimlnum.  (Liv.  Epit  xv. ;  Eutrop.  ii.  1 6 ; 
Vdl.  Pat  L  14;  Strab.  I  e.)  The  potition  of  thb 
new  settlement,  doee  to  the  extreme  ver^  of  Italy 
towards  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  just  at  the  point  where 
the  last  slopes  of  the  Apennines  descend  to  the 
Adriatic  and  bound  the  great  plains  which  extend 
from  thence  without  interruptian  to  the  Alps,  ren- 
dered it  a  militaiy  post  of  the  higheet  importance, 
and  it  was  justly  considered  as  the  key  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy  on  the  other.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Pd.  iii.  61.) 
At  the  same  time  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
maintained  its  communications  by  sea  with  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  at  a  kter  period  with  tlie  countries  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic 

The  importance  of  Ariminiun  was  still  further 
uicreased  by  the  opening  in  b.  c.  221  of  the  Via 
Flaminia  which  led  from  thence  direct  to  Rome, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Via  Aemilia  (b.  a  187) 
which  estahlished  a  direct  commtmication  with  Pk- 
centia.  (Liv.  Epit.  xx.  xxxix.  2.)  Hence  we  find 
Ariminnm  repeiUedly  playing  an  important  part  in 
Roman  history.  As  early  as  b.  a  225  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  Roman  army  during  the  Gaulish  war:  in 
B.  a  218  it  was  the  place  upon  which  Sempronins 
directed  his  legions  in  order  to  oppose  Hannibal  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  throughout  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  Romans 
attached  the  greatest  strategic  importance,  and  which 
they  rarely  failed  to  guard  with  a  considerable  army. 
(PoL  ii.  23,  iii  61,  77 ;  Liv.  xxi.  51,  xxiv.  44.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  as  holding  a  similar  place  during 
the  Gallic  war  in  b.  c.  200,  as  well  as  in  the  dvU 
wan  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  on  which  occasion  it  suf 
fered  severely,  fio*,  having  been  occupied  by  Carbo,  it 
was  vindictively  plundered  by  Sulla.  (Liv.  xxxi.  10, 
21 ;  Appian.  KCl  67,  87,  91 ;  Cic.  Verr.  i.  14.) 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  it  was  the  fixvt  object  of  the  former  to  make 
himself  master  of  Ariminnm,  from  whence  he  directed 
his  subsequent  operations  both  against  Etruria  and 
Picenum.  (Caes.  ^B.  C  L  8, 1 1 ;  Plut  Caes.  32 ;  Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xvi.  12 ;  Appian.  B*  C.  ii.  35.)  So  also  we 
find  it  oonsfncuous  during  the  wars  of  Antonius  and 
OctaviuB  (Appan.  B,  C,  iii.  46,  v.  33);  in  the  civil 
war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  (Tac.  Hist.  iii. 
41,  42);  and  again  at  a  much  later  period  in  the 
oonteHt  between  Belisarius  and  the  Goths.  (Procop. 
B.  G.  u.  10,  17,  iii.  37,  iv.  28.) 

Nor  was  it  only  in  a  military  point  of  view  that 
Ariminum  vras  of  importanca  It  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  first  a  fiourishing  colony :  and  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  in  B.a  209,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  still 
able  to  furnish  its  quota  of  men  and  money.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  10.)  It  was  hideed  for  a  time  reduced  to  a 
state  of  inferiority  by  Sulla,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
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tapport  it  had  aflbrded  to  his  enemies.  (Ck.pro  Caec. 
85 :  for  the  yarions  ezplanatioiu  which  have  been 
given  of  this  much  dispated  passage  see  Sarigny,  Ver- 
miiehte  Sehriften,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  &c.  and  Marquardt, 
Handbvch  der  RSm.  AUarthumeTf  voL  iii.  p.  39 — 
41 .)  Bat  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  heavy  cala- 
mity which  it  had  previously  soflSered  at  his  hands, 
it  appears  to  have  qnicUy  revived,  and  is  mentioned 
in  B.  G  43  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing 
dties  of  Italy.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3.)  At  that  period 
its  hmds  were  portioned  out  among  the  soldieni  of 
the  Triumvirs :  but  Augustus  afterwards  atoned  for 
this  injustice  by  adorning  it  with  many  splendid 
public  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant:  and 
though  we  hear  but  little  of  it  during  the  Btmian 
empire,  its  continued  importance  tljroughout  that 
penod,  as  well  as  its  odonial  rank,  is  attested  by 
innumierablo  inscriptions.  (Orell.  Iiucr,  80,  3049, 
3174,  &C.;  Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  30.)  After  the  &11  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  became  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis,  whidi  continued  subject  to  the  Ezarefas 
of  Ravenna  untD  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards  at  the 
close  of  the  6th  century. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Ariminum  was  situated  between 
the  two  riven  Ariuikus  and  Aprusa.  The  former, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  was  situated  the  port  of 
Ariminum  (Stnb.  v.  p.  217)  is  now  called  the  Ifa- 
reochia,  and  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  town  on 
the  N.  side.  The  Aprusa  is  probably  the  trifling 
stream  now  called  Auta^  immediately  S.  of  RimmL 
In  tlie  new  divibion  of  Italy  under  Augustus  the 
limits  of  the  8th  region  (Gallia  Cu»padana)  were 
extended  as  far  as  the  Ariminns,  but  the  dty  of 
Ariminum  seems  to  have  been  also  included  in  it, 
though  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  that  river.  (Plin. 
I  c;  Ptol  iii.  1.  §  23.)  The  modem  city  of  JUmim 
still  retains  two  striking  monuments  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  first  is  the  Boman  bridge  of  five 
•rcbss  over  the  Ariminus  by  which  the  town  is 
approached  on  the  N. :  this  is  built  entirely  of  marble 
»d  in  the  beat  s^le  of  aichitectun:  it  was  erected, 
as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  still  remaining  on 
it,  by  Augustus,  but  completed  by  Tiberius:  and  is 
still,  both  fh>m  its  perfect  preservation  and  the  beauty 
of  its  construction,  the  most  striking  monument  of  its 
class  which  remains  in  Italy.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town  the  gate  leading  to  Pesoro  is  a  trium- 
phal arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus:  it  is  built 
Uke  the  bridge,  of  whito  marble,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  in  a  very  pure  style  of  architecture,  though 
partially  disfigured  by  some  later  additions.  (Eustace, 
ClasncalTour,  vd.  i.  pp.  281,  282;  BampoMi,  Z>is. 
Corogr,  vol.  iii.  p.  594.  The  inscriptions  are  given 
by  Muimtori,  p.  2006;  and  Orelli,  604.)  A  kind 
of  pedestal  in  the  coitre  of  the  town,  with  a  spurious 
inscription,  pretends  to  be  the  St^^fatmn  from  which 
Caesar  b«ir^ngiifl<<  his  troops  at  Ariminum,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Rubicon. 

Tlie  coins  of  Ariminum  which  bear  the  Latin 
legend  Arim  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Roman 
ciilony.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARIKPHAEI.     [Aroxppaex.] 

ABINCHI,  a  tribe  of  the  Tauri,  according  to 
Ammfanns  llaroellinus  (xxii.  8.  s.  33).     [P.  S.J 

ARIOLA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorum  {Rheims\ 
tlirough  Tullum  (ran/),  to  Divodurum  (^Metz). 
But  geographers  do  not  agree  about  the  place. 
Walckenasr  makes  it  to  be  MorU  Garni  f  D'Anville 
fixes  it  a  plac*  called  VraiL  L^-  ^3 

ARIOLICA.     1.  A  station  aud  vilLigt  on  the 
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road  over  the  Giaian  Alps,  immediately  at  tiie  foot 
of  the  passage  of  the  mountain  Hsdf.  The  Tabula, 
in  which  aknie  the  name  occun,  places  it  6  M.  P. 
from  the  station  on  the  summit  cf  the  pass  (in  Alpe 
Graia),  and  10  from  Arebrigium;  but  this  last  dis- 
tance is  greatfy  overstated,  and  should  certainly  be 
oonected  into  6,  as  the  diKtauces  in  the  Table  wonkl 
in  this  case  coindde  with  those  in  the  Itineraij, 
which  gives  24  miles  in  all  from  Arebr^um  (iW 
St.  Didier)  to  BeigiBtnmi  (^Bourg  SL  Ifam-iee), 
and  this  is  Just  about  the  truth.  ArioBca  probably 
occupied  the  same  site  as  La  TVnUe,  m  the  fint 
little  plain  or  opening  of  the  valley  which  occure  on 
the  descent  into  Italy.  The  name  is  erroneously 
given  as  Artoxjca  in  the  older  editions  of  the  Ta- 
bula, but  the  original  has  Ariolica.      [E.  H.  B.] 

2.  A  station  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Tables  on 
the  road  from  Ufba  (Orfte),  in  the  Fays  de  Vand  in 
Switzerland,  to  Vesontio  (^Bemit^oH)  in  France,  and 
seems  to  represent  PoniaHier  on  the  Doubt  f  bat 
the  distanees  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  do  not  agree  wxtli 
the  real  distances,  and  IXAnville  resorts  to  a  trana- 
position  of  the  numben,  as  he  does  occatdonally  in 
other  cases.  The  Theodosian  Tab.  names  the  place 
Abrolica, — possibly  an  error  of  transcription.  [OX.] 

3.  [Ardkuca.] 

ARIS  CAptT:  Pidhma),  a  tributanr  of  the  Pa- 
misus  in  Messenia.  (Pans.  iv.  81.  §  2;  Leake, 
iforeo,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c.) 

ARIS.     [Aria  Civitab.] 

ARISBA  CApOrfn:  Etk.^Apt9€aSos),  a  town  of 
Hyna,  mentioned  by  Homer  (72.  u.  837),  in  the 
same  line  with  Sextus  and  Ahydus.  It  was  (Steph. 
B.  «.  V.  ^Aplfftii)  between  Peroote  and  Abyidos,  a 
colony  of  MytOene,  founded  by  Scamandrius  and 
Ascanius,  son  of  Aeneas;  and  on  the  river  Seilkia, 
supposed  to  be  the  if otmo-dbot ;  the  village  of 
mouata  may  represent  Arisba.  The  amy  of  Alex- 
ander mnstoed  here  after  croenng  the  Hellespont, 
(Arrian,  Anah.  i.  12.)  When  the  wandering  Galll 
passed  over  into  Ana,  on  the  invitation  of  Attains,  they 
occupied  Arisba,  but  were  soon  defeated  (b.c.  216) 
by  King  Prusias.  (Pd.  v.  Ill  )  In  Strabo*s  time 
(p.  590)  the  place  was  afanoet  forgotten.  There 
are  coins  of  Ansbe  of  Trajan's  time,ttiid  also  autono- 
mous coins. 

There  was  an  Arisba  in  Lesbos,  which  Herodotua 
(i.  151)  speaks  of  as  being  taken  by  the  Hethym- 
naei.  (Comp.Steph.  B.«.e.'Af)fo^.)  PIuiy(v.31> 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    [G.  L.] 

ARI'STERAE  CA|Nirrc/»0,  a  smaU  isbmd  oflT 
the  coast  of  Troezenia,  near  the  S^Oaeom  pcomon- 
toiy.    (Pans.  ii.  34.  §  8;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

ARISTONAUTAE.     [PELLsim.] 

ARI'TIUM  PRAETORIUM  CApH-cor,  PtoL  ii. 
5.  S  7 :  SalvtUierra  or  BeiieoeiUe)^  a  town  of  Lusi- 
tania,  on  tiie  high  road  from  Olisipo  (JU16011)  to 
Emerita  (Aferiefa),  38  H.  P.  from  tiie  former.  (It. 
AnL  pu  418;  Gtoff.  Bav.  iv.  44.)  [P.  S.J 

ARIUS  (4  'Api^t,  Strab.  pp.  515.  518;  'A^ior, 
Arrian,  iv.  6 ;  'Ap«iat,  PtoL  vi.  17.  §  2  ;  'A^iop^s, 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  1098 ;  Arhis,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25 ; 
Arias,  Ammian.  udii.  6),  the  only  river  of  Aria  (now 
the  HeriRvd).  It  rises  at  Obeh  in  the  Paropamisan 
mountains,  and  having  run  westerly  by  Herdi^  turns 
to  the  NW.,  and  is  lost  in  the  Sands.  (Elphinstone. 
Kdhui^  L  p.  155.).  Strabo  and  Arrian  both  stated 
that  it  was  lent  in  the  Sands.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  it  two  arms,  of  which  the  western 
flowed  from  the  Sariphi  mountains,  and  the  eastern 
from  the  Paropamisus  ;  and  made  it  tenninate  in  a 
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lake,  eonf  jiunding  it  (as  Rennell,  Kinneir  and  Man- 
Deri  have  done)  with  the  Ferrnk  Rud,  which  does 
fiill  into  the  Lake  Zamh.  (Wilson,  Ariana^  p.  150 ; 
Kiimdr,  Mem.  of  Mm  tfPtrnaj  p.  172.)     [V.] 

ABIZANTI  ('AfMCoirroI,  Her.  i.  101),  one  of 
the  nz  tribes  of  aneient  Media  mentioDed  hy  Hero- 
dotnsw  The  name  is  derived  firam  the  Sanscrit  ^rya- 
ZVmAi  *' of  noble  nMe."  (Bopp,  Fer^  Gr.  i.  p.  213.) 
CfaiTsantas  (Xpinroi^as,  Xe:*.  Cfrop.  iL  3.  §  5)  is 
a  name  of  similar  origin  and  signiikatioa.      [V.J 

ARUENECAfva^  or  'tkpiJvmBth,  'ApM«raMs). 
Stephanos  («.  v.  ^ApiUwii)  obeerres  that  Xenophon  in 
the  Anabatu  (tl  1.  §  16)  writes  it  *Apfiiitni  (8iA 
row  If).  The  Ten  Thovuaod  on  their  return  anchcmd 
their  ships  here,  and  stajred  five  dajs.  The  place 
belonged  to  the  Sinopians.  It  was  50  stadia  Meet 
of  Sinope  (5Ma6),  and  had  a  port  (Strab.  p.  545.) 
A  small  rirer,  named  Oehosbanes  by  Mardan  (p.  72), 
and  named  abo  Ochthomanes  in  the  Anonymous 
Feriplns,  and  Ochenwnns  by  ScyfauL,  fafls  mto  the 
faafhoor.  [G.  L.] 

ABMSnXlA  CAf/uvla:  JBtL  'Aptihtos,  Arme- 
nina,  Anneniacus).  There  is  so  much  difficnity  in 
fixing  the  natoral  limits  of  the  ooontry  desigiiated 
by  tUs  name,  tiiat  its  political  boundaries  haw  been 
exposed  to  contrnnal  Pangea. 

If  taken  in  the  most  oomprehensiTe  sense,  the 
Euphrates  may  be  oonsideied  as  fonning  the  central 
line  of  the  coontiy  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ar- 
menia. E.  of  this  rirer  it  extended  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  again  W.,  orer  a  part  of  what  is 
osaally  considered  as  Asia  Minor.  The  fonner  of 
tiiese  two  great  |xxrtionB  was  almost  universally 
known  as  Armenia  Major,  and  the  Utter  went  under 
the  title  of  Armenia  Minor. 

The  natiTe  and  Byzantine  historians  make  use  of 
many  subdivisians,  the  names  of  which  they  men- 
tion ;  but  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  confine 
themselves  to  those  two  great  divisions  originally 
made,  it  would  seon,  by  the  suooessors  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Ptol.  t.  7.  §  13 ;  Plin.  vi.  9.) 

In  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  allusion  to  Armenia 
by  name,  though  we  meet  with  the  following  Hebrew 
designatians,  referring  to  it  either  as  a  whole,  or 
to  particular  districts.  (1.)  Tooarmah,  a  name 
which  not  only  appears  in  the  Ethnogra^o  table 
in  Genesis  (x.  3;  oomp.  1  Chron.  L  6),  but  also  in 
Eaekid  (xxriil.  6),  where  it  is  classed  along  witli 
Gomer,  and  (xxvii.  14)  by  the  side  of  Meshedi  and 
Tubal.  It  is  curious  enough  tliat  tlie  national  tra- 
ditions speak  of  one  common  progenitor  of  this  name. 
However  little  credit  may  be  assigned  to  the  Armenian 
Chronicles,  as  r^ards  the  remote  period  of  their  his- 
tofy,  there  can  be  littlequestion  but  that  the  Togannah 
of  Scripture  belongs  to  this  country.  (2.)  Ararat, 
the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  which  the  Aric 
rested  {Gen.  viii.  4);  to  which  the  sons  of  Senac- 
cherib  fied  after  murdering  their  father  (2  Kinfftf 
xix.  37;  /so.  xxxvii.  38);  and  one  of  the  kingdoms 
summoned  along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenas  to  arm 
against  Babylon  (Jin*,  li.  27).  The  province  of 
Ararat  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 
according  V»  the  native  historian,  Moees  <k  Chorene 
(BiUor.  Armen.  ii  c.  6,  p.  90),  divided  into  twenty 
pruvinces.  (3.)  Mucin,  citrd  above  (Jer.  I.  c), 
and  probably  tiM  same  as  the  Minyas,  with  regani 
to  whirh  and  the  aooumpanyiuff  traditions  about 
the  Deluge  Josephus(^n<i9.i.  1.  §6) quotes  Nicholas 
of  Damiucus.  (BosenmHUer,  B&L  Alt.  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
p.  251). 

Herodotus  (▼.  52)  represents  Armenia  as  having 
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Cilicia  for  its  border  on  thr  W.,  being  separated 
from  this  country  by  the  Euplirates.  Towuds  the 
N.  ii  included  the  sources  of  the  same  river 
(i.  180).  The  limits  to  the  S.  and  E.  were  not 
distincUy  defined  probably  Mount  Masius  separated 
it  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the 
country  of  the  Saspires,  who  occupied  the  Talley 
traversed  by  lae  Araxes.  (Rennel,  Geog,  Herod. 
vol.  i.  p.  869.) 

In  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  Armenia  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  Me  opotamia  and  the  Taurus ;  on  the  E.  by 
Great  Media  and  Atropatene;  on  the  N.  by  the 
Iberea  and  Albani,  vrith  Mo  nts  Parachoatras  and 
Caucasus;  on  the  W.  by  the  Tibareni,  Mts.  Pa- 
ryadres  and  Skydises  as  fiur  as  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
and  the  country  on  the  Euphrates  which  separated 
Armenia  from  Cappadoda  and  Commagene.  Strabo 
(pi  530)  quotes  Theophanes  for  the  statement  Uiat 
Armenia  was  100  schoen!  m  breadth,  and  200 
schoeni  in  length ;  the  schoenus  here  is  reckoned  at 
40  stadia.  He  objects  to  this  admeasurement,  and 
assigning  the  same  number  of  schoeni  to  its  length, 
allows  50  for  its  breadth.  Neither  statement,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  is  correct  (see  Groskurd*s  note); 
as  at  no  period  was  its  superficieB  so  extended  as 
Theophanes  or  Strabo  would  make  it.  The  rough 
and  inaccurate  statements  of  Pliny  (2.  c),  and  Justin 
(xlii.  2)  are  equally  wide  of  the  truth. 

In  a  natural  dirision  of  the.  country  Armenia 
takes  its  place  as  belonging  to  the  N.  Highlands  of 
the  gigantic  plateau  of  /nia,  extending  in  the  fonn 
of  a  triangle  between  the  angles  of  tluw  seas,  the 
Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  and  tiie  Gulf  of  Scanderoon. 
This  great  separate  mass  forms  an  elevated  plateau, 
from  which  the  principal  mountains,  rivers  and  val- 
leys of  W.  Asia  diverge  towards  the  four  seas  at  the 
furthermost  extremities.  Its  plains  rise  to  7,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  summits 
of  Mt.  Ararat,  which  overtop  the  plains,  attain  the 
height  of  17,260  English  feet.  If  we  look  at  the 
more  striking  objects, — the  mountains,  it  will  be 
seen  that  several  great  branches  quit  the  high  land 
about  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
take  difierent  Erections ;  but  chiefly  £.  S.  anid  W. 
from  the  summits  of  Ararat.  Ararat,  the  common 
root  from  which  these  branches  spring,  raises  its 
snow-dad  summits  in  a  district  nearly  equidistant 
frvm  the  BUck  and  Css^an  Seas.  The  larger  pbin 
10  miles  in  width  at  the  base  of  the  mountsin,  is 
covered  with  lava,  and  the  formation  of  the  mass 
itself  indicates  the  presence  of  that  volcanic  agency 
which  caused  the  great  earthquake  of  1840.  Two 
vast  conical  peaks  rising  far  above  all  others  in 
the  neighbourhood,  form  the  great  centre  of  the 
**  Mountains  of  Anurat,"  the  lower  one  is  steeper 
and  more  pointed  than  the  higher,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  sIo|»ng  plain  <m  the  NW.  side.  The 
ascent  of  the  greater  one  is  easier,  and  the  summits 
have  been,  in  effect,  gained  by  the  German  traveller 
Parrot. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ascent  are  considerable,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  local  and  expressive  name,  of 
Aghri  Tdgh,  or  painful  mountain.  Though  a  vol- 
cano, it  has  no  crater,  and  bears  no  evidence  of  any 
recent  eruption ;  it  is,  however,  composed  entirely 
of  vulcanic  matter, — consisting  of  di£ferent  varieties 
of  igneous  rocks.  It  seems  to  be  a  subaqueous 
volcano  of  extreme  antiquity,  retaining  no  traces  of 
the  movements  by  which  itr  materials  have  been 
brought  into  their  present  position. 

The  first  of  the  numerous  chains  which  descend 
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from  this  culminating  point  of  the  whole  Bystcini  Is 
the  elevsAed  nmge,  fenning  the  hackbone  of  the 
Assyrian  mountains,  which,  with  its  principal  mmi- 
ficAtions,  is  the  seat  of  the  valleys,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooonlrjr.     This 
ridge  runs  from  the  slopes  of  Ht.  Ararat  at  its 
northern  extremity,  in  a  SSE.  direction  between  the 
Lakes  of  Vdn  and  Urtaniyak^  along  the  W.  side  of 
Agerb(tiian,  the  ancient  Atropatejie,  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  prorinoe.  This  main  range  of  Kurdistdn 
is  identified  with  the  chain  which  Strabo  (p.  522) 
says  some  called  the  Gordyaean  Mountauis,  and  to 
which  Mt.  Masius  belongs,  having  on  the  S.  the 
cities  of  Nbibis  and  Tigranocerta.    It  b  compo^ted 
of  red  sandstone  and  bMalt,  terminating  in  needle 
points  at  a  ctMisiderable  elevation,  while  the  irregular 
aides   are  frequently  wooded,  and  form  basins  or 
amphitheatres.     From  this  duun  branches  divei^e 
towarda  the  W.    These  assume  the  form  of  an  acute 
triangle,  which  has  its  apex  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
its  base  resting  on  the  Kurdistdn  range,  white  its 
sides  are  formed  by  portions  of  the  ranges  of  Taurus 
and  Antitaurus.     The  S.  branches  constitute  what 
was  properly  called  the  Taurus,  and  those  to  the  N. 
the  Antitaurus.     Antitaurus  extends  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Commagene   {El  Boskm)^   and   Melitene 
(MalaUiftih)  towards  the  N.,  enclosing  Sof^ene  in 
a  valley  between  it  and  Taurus  Proper.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  521.)    This  statement  c<»rresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  range  running  W.  from  Mt.  Ararat 
in  two  parallel  chains  to  Deyddin,  where  it  separates 
into  several  branches,  the  upper  one  taking  a  geneml 
W.  direction,  having  to  the  northward  the  great 
abutmenta  of  AUges-Beg,  Keban-Tdgh,  Kat-Tdgh, 
with  others,  the  Paryadres  and  mountains  of  the 
HoBchi  of  Strabo  (L  c).    At  Begddin,  the  S.  chain 
of  the  Antitanms  bifurcates;  the  N.  branch  taking 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Murdd;  and  the  lower 
range,  enclosing  the  S.  side  of  the  valley.    In  these 
difibrent  ridges  limestone  and  gypsum  prevail,  with 
basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks.     It  separates  Ar- 
menia from  Mesopotamia,  and  also  Adsilene  from 
Sophene.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  521,  527.)     Near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  main  ridge  of  Kurdittdnj  the  range 
designated  Taurus  Proper  diverges  from  the  Zagroa 
in  two  almost  parallel  lines,  and  divides  Sophene 
and  part  of  Armenia  from  Mesopotamia.  (Stnb. 
pi  522.)     The  formation  is  chi^y  of  limestone, 
with  red  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  occasionally 
jasper ;  conical  bare  summits,  with  irregular  aides 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  leas  or  more  peopled,  are 
the  characteristics  of  that  portian  of  the  range  of 
Taurus  which  lies  E.  of  the  river  Tigris.     In  croes- 
ing  Upper  Mesopotamia  the  Taurus  is  more  rocky 
and  less  continuous  than  before, — and  at  Hdrdin 
the  height  of  the  limestone  summit  of  Mount  Masius 
scarcely  exceeds  2,S00  feet     It  appean  from  the 
investigation  of  recent  travellers,  that  the  whole 
tract  of  country  comprehended  between  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  Sms  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  volcanic 
action.    It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  region,  at 
a  period  not  very  remote,  geologically  speaking,  was 
at  one  time  covered  with  water,  which  farmed  a  vast 
inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  other  large 
sheets  of  water  are  the  remnants.     The  firet  move- 
ment belongs  to  the  Jura  limestone,  or  oolitic  series; 
a  subsequent  deposition  of  schistose  and  arenaceous 
sands  then  took  place,  which,  from  the  fossils  they 
contain,  are  identified  with  the  cretaceous  and  green 
sandstone  fortnations.   This  country  must  have  tlioi 
presented  the  picture  of  a  narrow  liea,  bonnded  on 
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the  N.  by  the  chain  bekMiging  to  the  chalk  format  imi, 
and  to  the  p.  by  the  Jum  limestone  range,  the  resnlt 
of  the  previous  upheaval.  At  this  epoch  the  vol- 
canic eruptkms  b^an  idricfa  have  so  much  modified 
the  surface  of  the  ooontiy.  The  eruption  of  theste 
massea,  besides  filling  up  vaQcys,  has  in  other  parts 
of  the  chain  formed  great  circular  baidns,  or  '*  am- 
phitheatres,"— some  of  which  now  exist  as  lakes, 
while  others  have  been  filled  up  with  tertiary  de- 
posits, showing  the  prior  date  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
by  which  they  are  encircled.  Belonging  to  these  is 
the  volcanic  kke  of  Sevangha^  supjMsed  to  be  the 
Lychnitis  (Awx^Tit)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  43.  §  8) 
5,000  feet  from  the  sea,  suTTonnded  by  trap  and ' 
porphyry  formations.  SW.  of  this  kke  is  the  great 
volcanic  amphitheatre  of  Central  Armenia,  com- 
posing a  circus  of  several  conical  mountains  con- 
taining craters.  As  the  lakes  of  Vdn  and  Unt- 
mipah  have  no  onUet  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
th^  were  produced  in  the  same  manner.  In  ad> 
ditioD  to  this  the  basin  of  Central  Aimenia  contains 
vast  deposits  of  rock-salt,  a  further  proof  of  thf 
existence  of  a  great  salt  lake.  (Daubeny  oh  Vol 
canoet,  p.  366.) 

Tlic  high  mountains,  and  the  snows  with  which 
they  are  covered,  are  the  feeders  of  a  comdderable. 
number  of  riven.  The  elevated  plateau,  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Ararat  into  N.  Ar- 
menia (KtirdUtdn)j  and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  contains  ' 
the  sources  of  thfee  great  channels  of  conmmnicatiao 
from  Armenia  to  the  several  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  1.  The  Halts  has  its  sources  at  two  places, 
both  of  which  are  much  further  to  the  K.  tluui 
genenlly  represented  on  maps.  Of  these  source^) 
the  most  northern  are  on  the  sides  of  Gcmin  Beli- 
Teufhf  but  the  othere  are  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
Pa^adres  or  Kara-Bil  group,  which  separates  the 
springs  of  this  river  finom  those  of  the  Euphrates. 
[Halt&] 

2.  The  Araxkb,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  between  the  £.  and  W.  branches  of  the 
Enphmtes^  and  takes  a  S£.  course  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  Cyrus.  [Araxbs  ;  Cybus.] 

3.  The  AcAHPSis  (^AKOftx^is ;  Jordk,  Ariian, 
Periplfu;  Plin.  vi  4),  unites  the  waters  on  the  N. 
and  W.  sides  of  the  mountains,  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Cyrus,  Araxes,  Harpasus  and  W.  Euphrates, 
which  serve  as  drains  to  the  valleys  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  chain.  It  bounds  Colchis  to  the  W., 
and  is  probably  the  Bathys,  which,  according  to 
Pliny  (vL  4),  is  a  river  of  Colchis. 

4.  The  Tigris  (Tlypii)  has  in  Central  Aimenia 
two  principal  sources,  boUi  of  which  spring  from 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Antitaurus,  near  those  of  t&e 
Araxes  aiKl  Euphrates,  and  not  far  fitim  those  of 
the  Halys.  [Tigris.] 

5.  The  Ckhtritbs  (Kcrrpfrqi),  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (^Anab,  iv.  3.  §  1),  as  dividing  Armenia 
from  the  country  of  the  Carduchi,  is  identified  with 
the  Buktdnchdiy  a  considerable  afflui«ut  of  the  Tigris. 

6.  The  Euphrates,  which  is,  in  fiurt,  the  con- 
fluence  of  the  two  great  streams,  the  Murddehdt 
and  the  Kard  Su^  has  two  great  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains.    [Euphrates.] 

Among  the  lakes  of  Armenia  is  that  of  Arsenb 
(^AptrjiKii:  Vdn)t  ntuated  in  the  S.  of  the  country 
towards  the  Tigris.  Ptolemy  cidls  it  A  tdssa  (L  c), 
and  it  also  went  by  the  name  of  Thospites.  Sepa- 
rated from  it  to  the  E.  by  a  chain  of  hills  lies  the 
lake  BfAifTiANB  (Moyrio^:  Ummignh)  of  Strabo 
(p.  529),  probably  the  same  as  the  Lake  uf  Spauta 
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of  vliich  flic  tmrnc  author  speaks  in  his  description 
«f  AicvypBteue  (p.  523).  Near  Eriotm  lies  the  Lake 
Gimtekka,  at  Sewm^A,  which  has  ahvadj  been 
mcntioDed,  and  identified  with  the  Ljchnitis  of  Pto- 
jemy  (v.  13). 

Owing  to  the  height  of  the  tabl»-knd  and  the 
extanane  deTation  of  the  monntains  the  temperatore 
of  Aimesiia  is  much  knrer  than  that  of  other  regions 
situated  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
thousands  of  tribntary  streams  which  feed  its  large 
rivets  carry  fertility  in  erery  direction  through  its 
▼alleys.  Its  rich  pasture  lands  were  famous  for 
their  horses.  "  HorseB  from  the  house  of  Togarmah*' 
are  enomeratcd  by  Esekid  (zzTii.  14),  among  other 
artkks  brought  for  sale,  or  exrbsnged  at  Tyre. 
Strabo  (p.  529)  pmises  the  breed,  and  states  that 
the  Armenian  satrap  presented  the  king  with  20,000 
yoong  hones  at  the  aniinal  feast  of  Alithra.  Strabo 
(JL  c),  and  Pliny  (zxxvii.  23),  notice  the  wealth  of 
Armenia  in  the  precious  stones  and  metals ;  Strabo, 
in  parricular,  speaks  of  gold  mines  at  a  place  called 
KainlsJa  in  the  country  of  Hyspintis,  probably  in 
the  N.  of  Armenia,  between  the  rivers  Kur  and 
Phasis,  which  were  worked  by  the  natives  at  the 
time  of  Alexander's  expedition.  The  same  author 
informs  us  that  Pompdus  demanded,  ss  a  contri- 
bution from  Armenia,  6,000  talents  of  silver.  And 
we  are  told  tliat  the  Romans,  on  reducing  this  to 
one  of  their  [vovinccs,  carried  king  Alavasdus  to 
Borne  in  golden  fetters.  (Philoett.  Vita  ApoUon. 
ji  4.)  According  to  Pliny  (/.  c.)  the  whole  region 
was  divided  into  120  pniefectures,  or  <rr parity toi. 
Puriemy  gives  the  names  of  twenty-one  of  these  sub- 
divisions; Strabo  and  Tadtus  alLo  mention  certain 
names.  The  native  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene, 
divides  Armenia  Blajor  into  fifteen  provinces,  and 
187  6ub(Uvisiuns.  St.  Martin  {Mem.  aw  lArmenief 
roL  L  p.  64)  enumerates  and  gives  the  names  of 
the  larger  divisions.  Malte-Drun  (^G4og,  CTntver- 
9cUe^  voL  ill.  p.  120)  has  a  table  of  these  divisions 
Skid  subdivisions,  and  compares  them  with  those 
hnown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Aa  nuiy  be  sup- 
posed there  is  considerable  uncertainty  in  making 
oat  and  expUining  the  presumed  correspondence. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  tnxa  the  drcumstance 
that  at  no  period  was  the  whole  of  this  region  com- 
prised under  one  government ;  and  in  the  course  of 
its  histoiy  we  find  its  limits  exposed  to  continual 
changes.  At  the  present  day  Armenia  is  divided 
axnong  Per&ia,  Russia  and  Turkey,  Mount  Ararat 
tunning,  as  it  were,  the  central  boondaxy  stone  to 
these  three  empires. 

The  Armenians  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
rsoe ;  their  dialect  is  allied  to  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Arisn  family :  while  thdr  early  tra- 
ditions connect  them  with  the  history  of  the  Modes 
and  Peraians,  they  are  a  branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
peo|4e  of  Iran,  though  separated  from  them  at  an 
early  period.  (Prichard,  Nat,  Higt,  of  Man^  p*  178; 
cnmpu  Ritter,  Erdkatde,  voL  x.  p  577.)  Xenophon 
{Anab.  iv.  5.  §  25)  describes  the  rillsges  of  Armenia, 
which  are  still  built  exactly  in  the  feame  manner. 
(Kinndr,  TVav.  m  Armenia^  p.  487.)  The  houses 
were  under  ground ;  the  mouth  resembling  that  of  a 
well,  bat  spacioos  below;  there  was  an  entrance  dug 
ttr  the  caitle,  but  the  inhabitants  descended  by 
ladders.  Ij  these  houses  were  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and 
iowb,  with  their  young.  There  was  also  wheat  and 
hariey,  vc^getables  and  beer  in  jan,  in  which  the  malt 
itself  floated  even  with  the  brims  «f  the  vessels,  and 
with  it  reeds  or  straws,  some  Urge  and  otheni  small, 
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without  jdnts.  These,  when  any  one  was  thinsty, 
he  was  to  take  into  his  mouth,  and  suck ;  the  liquor 
was  strong,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  to  those  who 
were  used  to  it.  The  same  author  speaks  of  the 
intense  cold.  Plutarch  {ImchU,  82),  in  his  account 
of  the  invadon  of  Armenia  by  Lucrdlus,  states  that 
before  the  dose  of  the  autumnal  equinox  the  weather 
became  as  severe  as  in  the  midst  of  winter;  the 
whole  country  was  covered  with  snow,  the  rivers 
were  froaen ;  and  at  night  the  army  was  compelled 
to  encamp  in  damp  muddy  spots,  wet  with  melting 
snow.  The  religion  of  Armenia  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  of  elements  derived  partly  from  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  partly  from  Eastern  Nature- 
worship,  with  certain  rites  of  Scythian  origin. 
Thdr  chief  deity  was  Aramazt,  the  Ormuzd  of  the 
Magian  system,  but  their  temples  were  crowded 
with  statues,  and  their  altars  reeked  with  animal 
sacrifices ;  usages  revolting  to  the  purer  Magianism 
of  Penda.  The  Babylonian  impersonation  of  the 
pasdve  prindple  of  generation,  Anutes  or  Anahid, 
was  one  of  thdr  most  celebrated  divinities ;  and  at 
the  funerd  of  their  great  king  Artaces,  many  persons 
had  immdated  themselves,  after  the  Scythian  or 
Getic  custom,  upon  his  body.  (Milman,  Hist  of 
CkriaL  vol.  ii.  p.  320 ;  Chamich,  AvdalVt  Trans, 
vol.  i.  p.  145.)  It  has  now  been  satisfectorily 
shown  that  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  which 
embraced  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  king, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people;  and  the  remark  of  Gibbon 
(  VimHcatum,  Mite,  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  577),  "  that 
the  renowned  Tiridates,  the  hero  of  the  East,  n.ay 
ditipute  with  Constant  ine  the  honour  of  being  tlw 
first  soverdgn  who  erobi«ccd  the  Christian  religion,*' 
placed  beyood  dl  question.  About  A.  d.  276,  the 
king  Tiridates,  of  the  race  of  the  Arsacidae,  was 
converted  by  St  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Illuminator 
{Diet.  ofBiog.  t.  v.),  like  himself  of  the  race  of  the 
Arsaddae,  but  descended  firom  a  collateral  branch  of 
that  fimaily,  which  had  long  occupied  the  throne  of 
Persia.  (St.  Martin,  Add,  to  Le  Beau,  Ei»t.  dm 
Bat-Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  76 ;  M4m.  twr  VArmmie, 
vd.  i.  p.  305.)  In  A.  D.  311  Tiridates  had  to  sus- 
tdn  a  war  agdnst  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hatred  of  the  latter  against  Chris- 
tianity. (Euseb.  n.  E.  ix.  8.)  During  the  early 
ages  of  the  Empire  Armenia  was  always  an  object 
of  open  struggle  or  secret  intrigue  between  the  con- 
fiicting  powers  of  Parthia  and  Rome.  Every  suc- 
cessful invadon,  or  other  means  by  whidi  Persian 
predominance  in  Armenia  was  established,  was  the 
dgnal  for  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions, 
which  were  endured  with  the  most  Christian  and 
patriotic  heroism  by  this  unhappy  people.  The 
Vartobod,  or  patriarch  of  Armenia,  fell  the  first 
victim  to  the  sword  of  the  Persian,  and  was  also  the 
first  to  rdse  the  standard  of  independence.  The 
melancholy  acknowledgment  must,  however,  be  made 
that  the  Gospel  did  not  triumph  unaccompanied  by 
persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The 
province  of  Daro,  the  sacred  region  of  the  Amie- 
nisns,  crowded  with  their  national  temples,  made  a 
stem  and  resolute  redstance.  The  priests  fought 
for  thdr  andent  fdth,  and  it  was  only  by  the  sword 
that  churches  could  be  established  in  that  district. 

An  interesting  jncture  of  the  religiouh  wars  which 
were  waged  in  Armenia  is  given  in  the  HiNtory  of 
Vartan.  (TVons.  6y  C.  F,  Neumann,)  The  Ar- 
menian church  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches 
and  the  Monophyutes,  or  Jacobites,  as  they  wei-e 
calledi  after  the  revivd  of  their  opinions  in  the  6th 
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oeiiturjr,  under  Jacob  Baradoens,  biahop  of  Edessa, 
to  vrhkik  it  ountinaes  to  adhere. 

Little  or  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
•raoonts  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  writara  give 
of  the  origin  of  the  Armenians.  Hcrodotiu  (m  73), 
m  mentioning  the  fiut  that  a  bodj  of  thia  people 
awved  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  ezpressea  his  opinion 
that  the  Aimeniana  were  a  colony  of  Phrygians. 
According  to  others  they  are  to  be  considered  of 
Tliessalian  origin.  (Strab.  ^  503,  530 ;  Jiistin. 
«Hi.  3 ;  Tac.  Aim.  tl  34.)  The  history  of  the 
Armenian  nation,  thoogh  not  so  important  or  so 
interesting  as  tliat  of  other  Eastern  kingdoms,  should 
be  stndied  for  the  light  it  throws  npon  the  great 
empires,  which  successively  established  themselTes 
in  this  region. 

This  conntiy  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  con- 
tinual wars,  either  when  its  kings  defended  their 
independence  agauut  Penians,  Greeks,  Arabs  and 
others,  or  when  they  stood  passive  spectators  of  the 
great  struggles  w^ch  were  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Asia.  Passing  over  Tigranes,  the  national  hero  and 
friend  of  Gyrus  the  Elder  CDkt.  o/Biog,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1 199),  we  find  but  little  mention  of  Armenia  till 
the  death  of  Akzander  the  Great  in  the  Greek  his- 
torians, though  from  this  period  to  that  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsaddae,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  them,  as  the  natiooal  chroniclers  are 
silent  on  the  history  of  this  epoch.  A  Persian, 
named  Mithrenes,  was  appointed  governor  by  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  (Arrian,  Anab*  iii.  16.) 
Avuling  themselves  of  iJie  dissonsioDs  between  the 
genersls  of  Alexander,  the  Armenians  threw  off  the 
yoke  under  Ardoates  (b.c.  317),  but  after  his  death 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Seleuddae.  Subse- 
quently (b.  c.  190),  two  Armenian  nobles,  ArtaxiaK 
and  Zarisdris,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
when  Antiochus  tlie  Great  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  freed  their  country  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Syrian  kings.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  ihe 
country  was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ar- 
menia Major  and  Armenia  Minor.  Artaxias  became 
king  of  Armenia  Major,  and  Zarisdris  of  Armenia 
Minor.  The  Sophenian  Aitanes,  or  Araaces,  a  de- 
scendant of  Zariadiis,  was  conquered,  and  deposed 
by  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia  Major,  who  thus 
became  rulo'  of  the  two  Armaoias.  (Strab.  xi. 
pp.  528, 531.)  The  descendants  of  Artaxias  reigned 
in  Armenia  till  their  conquest  by  the  Arsacidae,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  kings  of  that  fiunily.  For 
the  history  of  Armenia  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidae,  from  b.  C.  149  to  A.  d.  428,  full  par- 
ticulars  are  given  in  the  Diet  of  Biog.  (vol.  i. 
p^  361,  seq.),  with  an  account  of  the  dynasties, 
which  for  a  period  of  almoet  a  thousand  years 
reigned  in  this  country  after  the  fell  of  the  Ar- 
sacidae. This  later  history^  till  the  death  of  the 
IftHt  kin^  of  Armenia,  at  Paris,  A.D.  1393,  has  been 
detailed  by  St.  Martin,  along  with  chronological 
tables  and  lists  of  the  difierent  kings  and  patriarchs. 

Ptolomy  (/.  c.)  gives  a  list  of  Annenian  towns, 
most  of  wfaicli  are  never  met  with  in  history,  and 
their  site  remains  unknown.  The  towns  which  are 
best  known  in  connection  with  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are:  Artaxata,  or  Artaxiasata ;  Ti- 

UKANOCKRTA  ;  TlIKODOSIOPOLlS  ;  CaBCATUIO- 
CBRTA  ;  Armosata  ;  Aktaobira  ;  NAXUANA  ; 
MottUNDA;  BuAMA;  BlZABDA;  Ajcida.  (Bitter, 
JCrdkmde,  vol.  x. ;  St  Martin,  JUhn.  mtr  TAr- 
menie;  Che&ney,  Exped.  Eupkrat.  vol.  i.;  Kinneir, 
Memoirs    r^/'  tke   PersioM  Empire,  and    TranU 
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In  Jfmenta;  Morier,  TravdM  in  Perna,  vol.  t.  | 
Ker  Porter,  TnwdMf  Londtm  Journal,  Geog.  vokkiit. 
vL  X.;  Grote*s  Greece,  ix.  p.  157.         [E.  B.  J.] 

ABMElflAE  PYLAE  ('Ap^tcyW  n^Aai),  the 
Armenian  gates  of  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80), 
are  identified  by  modem  geograpbera  with  Gergem 
KaTak-M,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus.  The  Euphrates, 
sweeping  round  through  Mount  Taurus,  a  few  miles 
above  Dtritikd,  attams  at  that  point  its  most  easteriy 
curve,  rdls  over  rapids  immediately  above  the  village 
so  named,  and  then  turning  again  below  the  clifi*  of 
the  castle  of  Gergen,  passes  through  a  very  narrow 
gorge  above  400  feet  in  depth.  This  is  the  second 
repulse  the  river  meets  with,  as  the  first  is  pbced  at 
Tomisa  (Tokkma-Su).  (Ritter,  Erdhmde,  voL  x. 
p.  985.)  The  beds  in  the  lower  valley  consist  of 
red  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate  sujqxirting 
limestone.  (Ainsworth,  LontUm  Geog,  Journal, 
roL  X.  p.  333;  Chesney,  Exped.  Enpkrat.  vol.  i.  pp. 
70,  71,  293,  350.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARME'NIUM  ('A^^rior:  UagUa),  a  town  of 
Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  between  Pherse  and 
Lariwa,  near  the  Uke  BoebeTs,  said  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Armenus,  who  accompanied  Jason  to 
Asia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  country  of  Armenia. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  tale,  like 
80  many  others,  arose  from  the  accidental  similaiity 
of  the  names.  "  The  if <^iUci  is  a  dreular  eminence 
three  quartem  of  a  mile  in  drcnmliBrenoe,  which  haa 
some  appearance  of  having  been  surrounded  with 
walls;  and  where  thoogh  little  is  observable  at  pr»r 
sent  except  broken  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery,  these  are  in  such  an  abundance  as  leaves  no 
doubt  cf  its  having  been  an  Hellenic  site."  (Strah. 
xi.  pp.  503,  530;  Leake,  NoHkem  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  451.) 

ARMONI'ACUS  {Tab.  Ptui.),  A'RMUA  (Plin. 
V.  3.  s.  2 :  Mfrfrag),  a  river  of  Nunudia,  between 
Hippo  Regius  and  the  Tnsca.  [P.  S.] 

ARMCyRICI  or  ARMO'RICAE  CIVITATES 
(Caes.  B.  G.  v.  53),  are  those  people  of  the  Celtica  of 
Caesar  who  occupied  the  coast  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  or, 
-*  on  "  or  '*  near,**  and  mor,  ^  the  sea.'*  The  same  ele- 
ment  appears  in  the  term  Morini,  who  occupied  the 
coast  about  Calais.  It  is  likely  enough,  therefore,  that 
Armorica  had  not  a  very  definite  geograj^ical  signi- 
fication. In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (viL  75) 
Caesar  speaks  of  all  the  states  which  border  on  the 
ocean,  and  which  are  called,  according  to  their  coa- 
tom,  Armoricae:  he  numerates  the  Curioeolitea, 
Rbedones,  Anibibari,  Caletes,  Odsmii,  Lemovioes 
(as  it  stands  in  the  texts),  Veneti,  and  Unelli. 
For  Lemovices  we  should  read  Lexovii,  or  omit  the 
name.  The  Caletes  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  In  this  passage 
Caesar  does  not  mention  the  Kannetes,  who  were 
im  the  east  nde  of  the  Ixnre,  near  the  mouth.  The 
Ambibari  in  Caesar's  list  are  a  doubtful  name.  We 
must  add  the  Abrincatui,  Viducasses,  Baiocasses, 
and  perhaps  the  Corisopiti,  to  the  list  of  the  Ar- 
moric  states.  These  states  seem  to  have  formed  a 
kind  of  confederation  in  Cae8ar*s  time,  or  at  least  to 
have  been  united  by  a  conmion  feeling  of  danger  and 
interest.  They  were  a  maritime  people,  and  com- 
manded the  seas  and  their  ports,  'fbe  most  powerfnl 
state  was  the  Veneti.  [Vkmeti.]  The  name  Af  > 
morica  in  the  middle  ages  was  limited  to  Brstague. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  saya  "  Aquitanica,  Aremorica  antaik 
dicta,"  and  he  says  nothing  of  the  Annoricae  Civi. 
tates  of  Caesar.     This  k)^  very  like  a  blunder 
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Str^bo  (p.  194)  meottaoi  a  dirision  of  tht  Belgae, 
whoiu  be  ealU  Ilc^iMrcartrm:  and  be  puticiiliirly 
luuiMB  the  Veneti  aad  OBMmii.  They  an  theitfore 
the  Annoriri.  [6.  L.1 

ARMaSOTA  or  AfiSAMaSOTA  ('Ap^«tv, 
Poljh.  Tin.  S5;  *Apaafi6aoray  Ptol.  t.  13;  AnnoMta, 
PliD.Ti.  9 ;  AniunoMta,Tic.^iMa/Lxv.  10;  ^[wnhfim, 
die  Um  Numm.  {k  903,  has  a  coin  of  M.  Aurdiiis, 
with  the  epignipii  APMACAnTHKON),  a  tofwn  of 
Anmnia,  situated  near  the  Euphrates.  (Phn.  2.  e.)  In 
thie  tnooB  of  the  euiperoni  of  the  East,  it  fonned  the 
thema  or  mihtarj  dietrict  of  AflmoBat,  which  waa  in 
the  neighboQrhood  of  Uandaith  or  Chanath.  (Const 
Porpfa.  de  Atimim.  Imp.  c.  50,  p.  182,  ed.  Menrs.) 
BiUer  (^ErdtmnUy  vol.  xi.  p.  107)  places  it  in  So- 
jrbene  (^KkmjkH)^  and  oonsiders  tliat  it  may  be  re- 
prescnted  by  the  modern  Se'rt, — the  Tigranooerta 
of  D  Anrille.  (Lieut.  Col.  Slieil,  Lomdom  Geog.  Soe, 
vol.  Tiii.  p.  77 ;  St.  Martin,  Mim,  mtr  VArmemie^ 
Tul.Lp.106.)  rE.B.J.] 

ARMOZONPROM.    [Habmozon.] 

ARNA  CAp«a:  Etk,  Amas-fttifl),  a  city  of 
Umbria,  mentioned  both  by  Slios  Italicns  and 
Ptdemy,  as  well  as  by  PUny,  who  enumenitaB  the 
Amales  aaumg  tiie  inland  towns  of  thai  prorinoe. 
(Sil.  Ital.  Tiii.  458;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  54;  Plm.  iii.  14. 
s.  19.)  Both  SiliuB  and  Ptolemy  associate  it  with 
UispeUum,  Mevaiiia,  and  other  cities  in  the  western 
part  of  Umbria;  and  the  insoiptioos  discovered  at 
CitiieOa  dAmo,  u  small  town  on  a  hill  about  5 
.  miles  E.  of  Perugia,  bnt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tiber,  leare  no  doubt  that  this  oocuines  the  site 
of  Arna.  Some  remains  of  a  temple  still  eiist 
there,  and  besides  inscriptions,  some  of  which  attest 
its  mnmdpal  nnk,  nnmeroos  minor  objects  of 
antiqiu^  hare  been  discovered  on  the  spot.  (Clu- 
ver.  ItaL  p  626;  Vermiglioli,  DdV  anika  CiUii 
if  Ama  Umbro-Etmtca,  8va,  Perugia,  1800; 
OrelL  Inscr.  90,  91.)  Cluveiius  and  others  hare 
anppoBed  the  Ahama,  or  Adhama  of  Livy  (x.  25), 
to  be  the  same  with  Ama,  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake.     [Abarxa.]  [£.  H.  B.] 

ARNA.     [Xaxthub.] 

ARNAE  CAfn«i),  a  town  in  the  Msoedoiuan 
Cfaakidioe,  a  day's  inarch  from  Aulon  and  Bro- 
miscns ;  but  its  site  is  nnoertain.  (Thuc  iv.  103.) 
Leske  supposes  Amae  to  be  the  same  as  the  plaoe 
called  Calama  by  Stephanus  («.  v.  lUUiyyra),  the 
ezistenoe  of  which  near  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
shoirn  by  the  name  Turns  Calamaea,  which  Mda 
(iL  3)  mentions  as  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
harboor  Caprus.  (Leake,  Ncrtkem  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
PL  170.) 

ARNR  CApnr :  Eth,  ^Apwuos),  1.  The  chief 
town  of  the  Aeolian  Boeotisos  in  Thessaly,  which 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Ame,  a 
danghter  of  Aeolus.  (Pans.  ix.  40.  ^  5.)  The  town 
was  said  to  hare  been  founded  three  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war.  (Diod.  iv.  67.)  According 
to  Thocydides  (i.  12)  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
eapeOed  from  Arna  by  the  Thessalians  sixty  years 
aflter  the  Trojsn  war,  and  settled  in  the  country 
eaOed  Boeoda  after  them;  but  other  writers,  in- 
rertii^  the  order  of  events,  represent  the  ThessaliaD 
Amt  as  ftunded  by  Boeotians,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  country  by  the  Pelasgians.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  401,  411,  413  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  K.  0.  Mfiller 
MS  brought  forward  many  ressons  far  believing  that 
the  Aeo&m  Boeotians  occupied  the  centre  of  Thes- 
saly, and  nearly  the  same  district  as  the  The«<8aliotis 
•f  later  times;   and  his  views  are  confinned  by 
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Leake's  discovery  of  the  site  of  CiBRirM  (Ki^pior), 
which,  according  to  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  'Apin^)  was 
identical  with  Ante,  and  which  must  be  placed 
at  MtUardHga,  between  the  Epineus  or  Apidanus, 
and  a  tributary  of  that  river,  probably  the  ancient 
Cnralias.  For  details  see  CmauM.  (MQller,  Do- 
riantj  vd.  ii.  pw  475,  seq.  transl. ;  I^eake,  Ncrtkem 
Greeoef  voL  iv.  p.  500,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//. 
ii.  507),  snd  probably  founded  by  the  BoetitisiM 
after  their  expnUoB  from  Thessaly.  Some  of  the 
ancients  ident&ed  this  Boeotian  Ame  with  Chae- 
noeia  (Pans.  ix.  40.  §  5),  others  with  Acraephium 
(Strab.  ix.  pb  413) ;  snd  others  again  supposed  that 
it  had  been  swallowed  np  by  the  watnrs  of  tlie  lake 
Copais.  (Strsb.  L  p.  59,  ix.  p.  413.) 

ARNKAE  (A/wtoi:  Eth,  'Apyeanyt),  a  snrall 
city  of  Lycia  mentioned  by  Capito  in  his  leaunen 
(Steph. «.  V.  'Afnrta/.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  a 
place  called  Emeee^  in  the  interior  of  Lyda,  about 
36°  26'  N.  kt.  There  are  said  to  be  remuns  tliere 
(Spratt's  IfVM,  vol  i.  p.  101,  and  the  Map.)    [G.L.] 

ARNISSA  (^hp^tffca),  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  the  province  Eoidaea,  probably  in  the  vale  of 
ffttrcvoj  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  over  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  Lyncestis  from  Eordaea. 
(Thnc  iv.  106 ;  Lsake,  NoNlmn  Greme,  voL  iii. 
p.  315,  seq.) 

ARNON  Ckfvmif,  LXX.:  Wad^^Mdjib),  a 
river  which  sspairates  Trans-Jordanio  Palestine  finnn 
Moab.  (Amn.  xxi.  13,  26;  DtuL  ii.  24,  ni.  8, 16; 
Joth,  xiL  1 ;  lea.  xvL  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  20.)  Ita  prin- 
cipal source  is  a  little  to  the  NE.  of  Katrsne  (Burk- 
hardt,  p.  878;  oomp.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  5.  §l),whenoa 
it  pursues  a  circuitous  course  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
Bowing  in  a  rocky  bed,  which  in  summer  is  almost 
dried  np,  but  huge  masses  of  rock  torn  fixrni  the 
banks  mtA  its  impetuosity  during  the  rainy  season. 
(Robinson,  PaUatme^  vol.  ii.  pp.  206,  213,  569; 
bby  and  Mangles,  p.  461.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARMUS  (^i'ppesx  Amo)y  the  principal  river  of 
Tuscany,  and  next  to  the  Tiber  the  most  consider- 
able river  of  Central  Italy.  Strabo  describes  it  as 
flowing  from  Arretium,  and  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  rising  near  that  city;  but  its  real  sources  are 
nearly  30  miles  further  to  the  M.,  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  groups  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  now  called 
Jfoals /Vi^leroNa.  From  thence  it  has  a  coutm 
nearly  due  S.  till  it  approaches  within  a  few  milea 
of  ^resso  (Arretium),  when  it  turns  abruptly  to 
the  MW.,  and  pursues  this  direction  for  about  30 
miles,  as  far  as  PcnUuneve^  where  it  again  makes 
a  sudden  turn,  and  from  tl&ence  holds  its  course 
nearly  due  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  In  this 
latter  part  of  its  couxse  it  flowed  under  the  walls  of 
Florentia,  and  the  more  ancient  city  of  Pisa; 
immediately  below  which  it  received,  in  ancient 
times,  the  waters  of  the  Auser,  or  Serchioy  which 
now  pursue  their  own  separate  course  to  the  sea. 
[AusEB.]  Strabo  gives  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  violent  agitation  produced  by  the  confluence 
of  the  two  streams,  which  may,  however,  have  been 
at  times  very  considerable,  when  they  were  both 
swohd  by  floods.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
S.8;  Pseud.  Arist  de  Mtrab.  §  92;  Rutil.  /fwi.  i. 
566.)  Still  more  extraordinary  is  hw  statement 
that  the  stream  of  the  Amus  was  divided  into  three, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course;  though  some  writers 
have  maintained  that  a  part  of  its  waters  formerly 
turned  off  near  Arretium,  and  flowed  through  the 
Vai  di  Chiana  into  the  Tiber.     [Claxis.]     Its 
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month  was  distant,  aooording  to  Stnibo,  onlj  20 
«tadia  from  Pisa;  an  eastiniaie,  probobly,  below 
the  truthf  hut  the  coast  line  has  certainly  receded 
considerably,  from  the  constant  aocomndation  of 
sand.  The  present  month  of  the  AfnOj  which  is 
above  six  miles  below  Pisa,  is  an  artificial  channel, 
cut  at  the  banning  of  the  17th  rentnxy.  (Tar- 
gioni-Tozzetti,  Viaggi  m  rosooHMi,  vol.  n.  pp.96, 97.) 
The  whole  length  of  its  coarse  is  abont  140  Italian, 
or  175  Roman,  miles. 

The  Amo  receives  in  its  coarse  nameroos  tri- 
butary streams,  bat  of  none  of  the^e  have  the 
Aiicient  names  been  preserved  to  as.  It  has  always 
been  subject  to  violent  floods,  and  inundates  the 
flat  country  on  its  banks  throughout  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  This  must  have  been  the  case  in 
ancient  times  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  thus 
were  formed  the  marshes  through  which  Hannibal 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  forcing  his  way  on  his 
march  to  Arretium.  (Pol.  iil.  78,  79;  Liv.  xxii. 
2,  3.)  Strabo,  indeed,  supposes  these  marshes  to 
have  been  on  the  N.  side  ik  the  Apennines,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Padus  (v.  p.  217);  but  this 
seems  to  be  certainly  a  mistake;  Livy  expressly 
refers  them  to  the  Amus,  and  tins  positiMi  u  at 
least  equally  consistent  with  the  narrative  of  Poly- 
bius,  who  affords  no  distinct  statement  on  the  point. 
(Niebuhr,  Led,  on  Rom,  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  181 ;  Vau> 
d(Micourt,  Uist.  des  Campagnu  dAnmbal,  vol.  i. 
pp.  136, 156.)  The  marshy  kkes,  called  the  PaduU 
di  Fucecchio  and  di  BieiUina,  still  exbting  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  N.  bank  of  the  Amo,  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  a  state  d  things  formerly 
much  more  extenhivoly  developed.  At  a  still  earlier 
period  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  or  valley  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  bill  of  FaesuUe,  in  the  centre  <^  which 
now  stands  the  city  of  Fiortncej  was  likewise  a 
marsh,  and  that  tlie  narrow  rocky  gorge  through 
which  the  river  now  escapes  (just  below  the  village 
of  SignOj  10  miles  frmn  Florence)  was  formed,  or 
at  least  widened,  by  artificiad  mrans.  (Niebuhr, 
I 'orttage  ub.  Vvlker  u.  Lander,  p.  339.)  [£.H. B.] 

AROA'NIUS  ('ApoflU'ios),  the  name  of  three  rivers 
in  Arcadia.  1.  Or  Olbius  (  OA^ios),  called  AsiAa 
('Ai'/as)  by  Strabo,  a  river  rising  in  the  mountains  to 
the  n«>rth  of  Pheneus,  and  falling  into  some  caverns 
called  katavothra,  near  the  latter  city.  When  these 
caverns  hapiwned  to  lie  blocked  up,  the  waters  o{  the 
river  overflowed  the  whole  plun,  and  communicated 
wilh  the  Ladon  and  the  Alpheius.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
389;  Pans.  viii.  14.  §3,  15.§  6.) 

2.  (^Katzdnd),  a  tributary  of  the  Ladon,  and 
flowing  past  the  western  side  of  Cleitor.  (Pans.  viii. 
19.  §  4,  21.  §  1.)  Polybius  (iv.  70),  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  river,  properly  describes  it 
as  an  impetuous  torrent  finom  the  neighbouring  monn* 
tains.  The  trout  in  the  Aroanius  aro  said  to  have 
sung  like  thrushes.  (Pans.  viii.  21.  §2;  Athen. 
viii.  p.  .331,  e.;  Plin.  ix.  19;  Leake,  J/orea,  voL  ii. 
pp.  241 ,  263,  seq.)  This  river  rose  in  the  Aroanian 
mountains  (ufn}  *ApodMia,  Pans.  viii.  18.  §  7),  now 
called  Khehwia,  which  is  7726  feet  in  height 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  203.) 

3.  A  tributary  of  the  Erymanthus,  flowing  on  ou«i 
side  of  Psophis.    (Pans.  viii.  24.  §  3.) 

AROK.     [Patrak.] 

AROER,  a  city  of  the  Amorites  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Amon  (  Wadg^l-M^jib)  {DeuL 
u.  36,  iii.  12),  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  {iVumb. 
xzzii.  34).  Eusebius  says  that  the  site  of  tiie  dty 
existed  in  his  day  on  the  top  of  a  hill  (Onoraast. 
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t.  v.).  And  Burckhardt  was  shown,  oo  the  top  of  tlie 
precipice  which  forms  the  northern  brink  of  the 
Wadg-€l-M6jib,  the  ruins  of  ^rcuj^,  which  he  con* 
dudes  to  be  the  Aroer  of  the  Scriptures.  {TtoimU, 
p.  372.)  [G.  W.] 

ARCXMATA  PBOHONTOIUUM  ('AfNtf/iora 
tLKpovKoL  ifivSptop,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  10;  "A/wfto,  Stoph 
B.  s.  v.;  Arrian,  Perip,  Mar.  Erifth.  7,  8,  17,  33 : 
Eth,  ^Aptffuvsi  the  modem  Cap  Gaardafin),  wae 
the  eastenunost  headland  of  Africa,  in  lat.  11^  N. 
The  promontory  was  a  continuation  of  Mount  Ele- 
phas,  and  the  town  Aromata  was  the  prindpal  dty 
in  the  B^o  Cinnamoniferm  (^  Ktwvafio^pos  x*H*^ 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  774.)  Ptolemy,  indeed  (iv.  7.  §  34^ 
jiacee  the  region  oS  dnnaroon  and  spices  furtho'  to 
the  west  and  nearer  to  the  White  Nile.  The  district 
of  which  Aromata  was  the  capital  bounded  Africa 
Barbaria  to  the  north,  and  the  Long-lived  Aethio- 
pians  (Macrobii)  are  placed  by  s<Hne  geogmphen 
immediatdy  south  of  it  The  quantity  of  spicea 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  process  of  em- 
bahning  rendered  their  trade  with  Aromata  active 
and  regular.  Diodorus  (i.  9 1 )  mentions  dimamaa  aa 
one  of  the  osual  condiments  of  mummies.   [  W.  B.  D.  ] 

ABOSAP£S(Plin.  vi.  23;  Arusaoes,  Mela,  iii.  7), 
a  river  of  Ariana,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Persia ;  con* 
jectured  by  Forbiger  (^AlL  Gtogr.  vd.  iL  p.  537) 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Arghaaany  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Helmend,  From  Mela  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Pattulene.  f  V.  J 

A'ROSIS  ("AfNKrfs,  Arrian,  Ind,  39),  a  river 
which  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  forming  the 
boundary  of  Susiana  and  Pends.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  OroHtis  ('O/iodnf;  in  Zend.  Aurwat,  "swift") 
of  Strabo  (xv.  pp.  727,  729),  and  of  Ptolemy  (vi 
4.  §  1).  Arrian  and  Strabo  both  state  that  it  waa 
the  chief  river  in  those  parts.  It  answers  to  the 
Zarotis  of  Pliny  (vi.  S3,  s.  26),  *'  ostio  diflirilis  nisi 
peritis."  It  u  now  called  the  Tab,  {^Googr,  NiA. 
p.  123 ;  Otter,  vd.  iL  p.  49.)  CeUarius  (iiL  c  9) 
has  oonjectored  that  the  Arosis  of  Arrian,  the  Ro> 
gomanis  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  4.  §  2),  and  Amm.  Maro 
(xxiii.  6),  and  the  Persian  Armxes  (Strab.  xv. 
pb  729),  are  difierent  names  of  one  and  the  same 
river  :  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.    [V.] 

AROTREBAE.    [Artabbi.] 

ARPI  ("•  >VM,  PtoL:  Eth. 'Afnna^s,  Arpanos 
Plin.,  Arpinos,  Liv.:  Arpd),  called  also  ABGY'- 
BIPA,  or  ARGYRIPPA  (Argyripa,  Vii^.  SU 
ltd.;  ^AfyttptmrOf  Strab.  Pd. ;  'Apyvpimrtarof 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  roost  ancient  and  important 
dties  of  Apulia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
Apulian  plam,  about  13  miles  E.  of  Luceria,  and 
20  from  the  sea  at  Sipontom.  (The  Tab.  Peut. 
gives  21  M.  P.  to  Sipontum.)  Its  foundation  is 
generally  attributed,  both  by  Gredc  and  Bomaa 
writers,  to  Diomedes,  who  is  said  to  have  originally 
named  it  after  his  native  city  Aiigos  Hipfdum  ("Ap- 
yos  *lTirioF),  of  which  the  name  A  gyrippa  waa 
supposed  to  be  a  aMmptioD.^  (Strab.  vi.  p^28S; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.16;  Appian.  ^imtft.  31 ;  Lycophr. 
AUx.  592;  Yirg.  Aen.  xi.  246;  Justin,  xx.  1; 
Steph.  B.  ».  e.  'Apyvptmra.)  But  this  is  prxibably 
a  mere  etymological  fancy;  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  name  of  Argyrippa,  though  so  con- 
stantly used  by  Greek  authors,  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  thenisdves,  in  historical  times.  Their 
coins  dways  bear  'Apwwof ;  and  Dioaysias  exprcnriy 
says  that  Ar^ppa  was  in  history  called  ArpL 
Nor  Is  there  any  historicd  evidence  of  its  having 
been  a  Greek  cdooy:  its  name  is  not  foand  in 
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Sejlax.  or  Scjmnus  Chins,  who  notice  all  the  cities 
to  which  they  ascribe  a  Greek  origin,  and  though 
we  find  both  Aipi  and  Cannsiura  called  bj  Strabo 
'w6K*ts  *IraA4Mr(S<s,  by  wblch  he  certainly  means 
ftaUam^Greeky  this  probably  refers  merdy  to  their 
repnted  foundation  hj  Diomedes.      It  is  certain, 
however,  finooi  its  coins,  as  well  as  otlier  sources, 
that  it  had  received,  in  common  with  the  neigh- 
bouring dty  of  Csuinsium,  a  great  amount  of  Greek 
infloence  and  cuiiivatiim.     (Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dia- 
lette,  pp.  89 — ^92.)   Its  name  first  appears  in  history 
during  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sam- 
nites,  when  the  Arpani  are  mentioned  as  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  latter,  and  in  consequence  supplied 
the  Roman  consul  Papirius  with  provisions  and  other 
suppKes  for  the  siege  df  Luoeria,  b.  c.  320.     (Lir. 
ix.   13.)      It  is  singular  that  its  name  does  not 
oocnr  again  during  these  wars;  probably  it  con- 
tinued steadfast  to  the  Roman  alliance,  as  we  find 
it  giving  a  striking  proof  of  fidelity  in  the  war  with 
Pyrrhns,  on  which  occasion  the  Arpani  furnished 
a  contingent  of  4000  foot  and  400  horse,  and  ren- 
dered signal  assistance  to  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Ascidnm.      (Dionys.  xx.   Fr.  nov.  ed.  Didot.) 
In  the  Second  Panic  War  it  plays  an  important 
part.     Daring  the  first  invasion  of  Apolia  by  Han- 
nibal (B.C.  217),  its  territory  was  hiid  waste  by 
the  Carthaginians;  but  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
it  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  its  gates  to  the  con- 
queror, who  took  up  his  quarters  in  its  fertile  plain 
fcr  the  ensuing  winter.     It  continued  in  his  power 
till  B.C.  213,  when  it  was   betrayed  by  the  in- 
habitants into  the  hands  of  Fabius  Maxtmus,  though 
occupied  at  tlie  time  by  a  garrison  of  5000  Cartha- 
ginian troops.  (Pol.iiL  88, 1 18 ;  Llv.xxii.  9, 12,  zxiv. 
3,45—47;  Appian.  Anmb.  31.)     So  powerful  was 
Arpi  at  this  period  that  it  famished  on  one  occasion 
3000  folly  anned  troops,  but  it  suffered  severely  from 
the  effects  of  the  war,  and  not  only  never  appears  to 
have  regained  its  fonner  importance,  but  we  may  date 
from  this  period  the  commencement  of  its  total  de- 
cline. (Mommsen,  U.  I.  JHaUkte,  p.  86.)  It  is  only 
oDoe  again  mentioned  in  history,  when  Caesar  halted 
there  for  a  night  on  his  march  to   Brundusium. 
(Cic  ad  AtL  ix.  3.)     Stnbo  tells  ns  (I  c),  that 
the  extensive  circuit  of  the  walls  still  remaining 
in  hb  time,  attested  the  former  magnitode  of  the 
city,  but  it  was  then  greatly  decayed.    Nor  does 
anj  attempt  seem  to  have  been  made  nnder  the 
Boman  Empire  to  arrest  its  decline;  but  we  find 
it  continuing  to  exist  as  a  town  of  small  considera- 
tion   nnder   Constantine,  who    erected  it  mto  a 
bishop's  see.     The  period  of  its  total  destruction 
is  unknown;  there  now  remain  only  faint  traces  of 
its  walls,   besides  sepulchres  and  other  signs  of 
ancient  habitation  at  a  spot  ftill  called  ArpOj  about 
5  miles  N.  of  the  modem  city  of  Foggia.     The 
prosperity  of  this  last  city,  one  <^  the  most  populous 
and  flonnshing  in  the  Neapditan  d<Hninions,  has 
probably  accelerated  the  complete  decay  of  Arpi. 
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(Swinbnxne,  TVnve^  vol.  t.  p.  148;  Romanelli,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  219,  220;  Holsten.  Not..  t»  Cluoer.  p.  280.) 

All  the  coins  of  Arpi  bear  Greek  legends;  the 
one  annexed  has  the  name  of  a  magistrate  AAZOT, 
eridently  the  same  which  the  Latins  wrote  Dasiua, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dasius  Altinius  mentioned  by 
Livy.     (Mommsen.  /.  c.  p.  72.)  [£.  H.  B] 

ARPl'NUMCApirii'a,  Dind.:  Eth.  Arpinas,  -utis! 
Arpmo),  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  tlMi 
Volsciuns,  situated  on  a  hill  rising  above  the  vallrj 
of  the  Liris,  near  its  junction  with  the  Flbrenns, 
and  about  6  miles  S.  of  Sora.  (Sil.  Ital.  vih.  401.) 
The  still  extant  remains  of  its  ancient  walls  pn>ve 
it  to  have  been  a  city  of  importance  at  a  very  caHy 
period ;  Juvenal  expi-essly  tells  us  that  it  was  in 
tlie  Volscian  territory  (viii.  245),  but  no  mention 
of  it  is  found,  any  mare  than  of  the  other  Vol- 
scian cities  in  thlt  part  of  Italy,  during  the  M'ars  of 
the  Romans  with  that  people,  and  it  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Sainnites  before  its  name  appears 
in  history.  In  B.c.  30.5  it  was  conquered  from  the 
latter  by  the  Romans,  but  from  Livy's  expreHsioit 
"reoepto  ah  Samnitibus,**  it  appears  that  it  hnd 
already,  as  well  as  Sorn,  previously  been  in  tljeir 
hands.  (Liv.  ix.  44;  Diod.  xx.  90.)  A  few  years 
later,  b.  a  302,  it  obtained  the  Roman  fruicluso, 
but  without  tlie  right  of  suffrage,  wliiih  was  not 
bestowed  upon  its  citizens  until  b.  c.  188,  when 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  36;  Festus.  s.  v.  Munidpium,)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  Arpinum  wai 
a  flourishing  munidpal  town,  but  its  chief  celebrity 
is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  birth-place  vH 
two  of  tlie  most  illustrious  men  in  Roman  history, 
C.  Mariiui  and  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  The  formet 
\tas  of  ignoble  birth,  and  is  said  to  faiive  fiuled  in 
obtainiuv  some  local  magistracy  in  his  native  place, 
but  the  ikinily  of  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of  tlie 
motit  ancient  and  considerable  at  Arpinum,  and  his 
father  was  of  equestrian  mnk.  (Cic.  /n*o  Plane.  8, 
de  Leg.  ii.  1,  3,  iiL  16;  Sail.  Jug.  67;  V^al.  Max. 
ii.  2.  §  3,  ri.  9.  §  14;  Juv.  viii.  237—248.)  The 
writings  of  Cicero  abound  with  allusions  to  his 
native  piace,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  comnton 
>vith  those  cf  the  neighbouring  Volscian  cities,  he 
describes  as  rustic  and  simple  in  their  mannen, 
from  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country;  but  possessing  many  also  of  the  virtuas 
of  mountaineers;  and  he  applies  to  Arpinum  the 
well-known  lines  in  the  Odyssey,  concerning  Ithaca  • 

Tfnjxc**  ^^'  &7a^  icovp6rpo^Sf  &c. 

(Cic  pro  Plane.  9,  odAtt.  iL  1 1,  de  Legg.  ii.  1,  2, 
ftc.)  He  inherited  from  his  father  an  estate  in  the 
plain  benoith  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Fibreniis,  where  his  favourite  villa  was  situated, 
on  an  island  summnded  by  the  waters  of  that  bean- 
tifiil  stream.  [Fibrxnus.]  There  is  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  he  had,  besides  this,  a  house  in 
<As  town  of  Arpinum,  as  has  been  assumed  by  Inoil 
antiquarians:  though  the  allied  remains  of  the 
Cata  di  Cieerono  are  still  shown  in  the  ancient 
citadel.     (Dionigi,  Viaggio  nel  Latio,  p.  51.) 

Very  fittle  notice  is  found  of  Arpinum  under  the 
Roman  empire.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  either 
by  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  though  included  by  Pliny 
(iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  cities  of  the  First  Region  : 
it  was  undoubtedly  reckoned  a  city  of  Latium,  in  the 
later  acceptation  of  that  name.  But  few  inscriptions 
of  imperial  times  have  been  discovered  here  :  hut 
from  iwo  of  these  we  learn  that  it  ahneady  possessed 
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DDder  tin  Rotniuu.  the  irouUen  manafutura  which 
m  (till  one  of  iu  chief  gaorm  nf  pnspeijtj.  (Ro- 
mutelli.Tot.  iii.p.374.)  It  hhu,  faamrer,  to  ban 
dflcluMd  during  tfafl  Liter  agea  of  the  empin^  but 
onliiinal  lo  Babaut  Ihrongbout  the  middlB  Igcs, 
and  ia  Mill  a  conaidcnible  town  with  aboDt  9000  in- 
habitanta. 

Arpinam  antaiiu  aeamljr  atif  nmaia*  of  Bihibd 
date,  but  ila  andest  walli,  built  ui  thaCjdopean  a^k, 
«f  larga  polygonal  or  iir^oUr  blocka  of  KoM,  an  am 
of  tha  most  striking  nptcuDena  of  tbU  atjla  ul  eon- 
atnictioD  in  Ilalj.  Thaj  eitend  alnig  the  nDrthem 
brow  of  tbe  hill,  occupied  bj  the  present  town,  aa  far 
aa  tb(  ancimt  citaJel  now  oalled  Cicila  VeaMa  on  ita 
higheat  aammit.  Nrarlj  adjoining  Ibig  il  an  aociait 
gals  of  Terjr  angular  conslmciiuo,  bung  fornxd  •£ 
Toughlj  bcwD  glows,  tbe  lUocm^Ts  conna  of  which 
utgoct  over  each  utiwr  till  Ihsf  nieet,io  aatofonn  a 
kind  of  potntsd  arch.  Some  nsemblanee  maf  cer- 
tainly bs  traced  between  this  gateway  ud  those  at 
TiiTui  and  M}'eeaae,bat  the  agrevDwnt  ja  \ij  oo  tneans 
ao  dose  at  mainUined  hj  Gell  and  other  writers. 
Lower  down  the  hill  ii  a  Eoe  Roman  arch,  serving 
as  me  of  the  galea  of  the  modern  town  ;  and  near  it 
an  amue  maiaiTe  nnMins  of  a  mocDHKnt,  appanntl; 
sepolchial,  which  a  local  antiqaaij  (ClaieUi)  nuin. 
tains  to  be  tbe  tomb  rfking  Satnniua  (I),  who,  ao- 
Gonlij^  to  popular  belief,  wis  the  founder  of  Ar|a- 
num.  (Bonuaelli,  tdL  Ui.  pp.  371—375;  ClaTelli, 
Gloria  Ji  Arjiimo,  pf.  11,  ISi  Kelall,  Jourmeg  lo 
.4rpwo,Genen,1820,pp.63 — 79;CnTeii,^irHM, 

Tol.  i.  M>.  107 — 109;  Dicoi^, 

CUli  dtl  Laao,  pp.  47— 53.) 


Ciceni  repealedlj  aUndea  (o  a  rilla  bdonging  tc 
hia  bnilher  Quinlaa,  between  Arpnnm  >Dd  Aqiu- 
nnm,  to  which  be  gires  Uie  name  of  ABCAauii  (rvf 
a  Fr.m.  \.9,«dAtt.y.  1),  Henca  it  baa  been 
euppoeed  that  the  modem  viLlsge  of  ^rce,  about 
7  mila  S.  of  Aijanum,  was  in  andent  tioHB  known 
as  Ahx  ;  and  indeed  it  ia  ainad;  nwntimed  under 
Ihat  uatiM  bj  P.  Diaconiu,  in  the  seventh  renturj. 
(ffiit  TL  17.)  Them  is,  howerer,  no  ground  lor 
oofuwctiDg  H  (as  has  been  daw  by  RoDianelli  and 
othera)  with  the  Alt  of  Itulenij  (iii.  1.  g  57), 
which  ia  placed  bj  that  writer  among  the  MarsL  It 
was  probaU}  onlj  a  Tillage  in  the  territoi}  of  Arpi- 
Dun :  tbon^,  if  we  can  tnist  to  the  inacripticos 
pnblitbed  bj  local  writers  in  which  Aacas  aiid 
Arkakuh  an  (imnd.  it  miut  have  bam  a  town  with 
miuudpal  pHvilegee.  (I{oinaDelli,Tid.iii.pp.3Sl,3TSr 
bnt  comp.  Uunlori,  /user.  p.  1103.  4.)  Tlw  villa 
of  Q.  CiceiD  was  placed,  Uke  that  of  his  biothei,  in 
the  nlle;  of  the  Liria,  beneath  the  hin  now  aoai]BSd 
bjr  Anx  i  and  some  remaing  wbidi  have  bean  fcnnd 
in  tliat  locality  are  n^ardeii,  with  mncb  [laiuibtlitj, 
as  tliow  of  the  vilb  ilM'if.     I'he  inM-riptiona  alleged 
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to  have  been  diticoverv]  there  an,  however,  of  t^y 
doubtful  anthenticitr.      (Romanelh.  vol.  iiL  p.  376, 
Dionigi,  Lc  p.  45;  Uiell.  Inter.  571,  572.) 

Plutanh  (Jfsr.  3)  meniion  a  villuge  which  ha 
calk  Ciniiaaatoa  {Kif^atintt),  in  the  tarritorr  of 
Arpinnm,  at  which  be  telle  ua  that  Uariua  was 
bnnight  up.  The  name  ia  pnliabl;  a  carmftioa  of 
Ckbsatab,  but  if  so,  he  is  ccrtainlj  misUkjn  in 
astigidiig  il  to  the  inunadiate  neighboortnod  of  Ar- 
pinnm.    [Cbbiatae.]  [E-  H.  B.] 

ARRA.  l.(tfam>t,Jf.iam),atoiimofChal- 
cidice,  in  Syria,  SO  U.P.  S.  of  Chalcia  (tUAnL 
p.  194).  In  Abullada  {Tab.  %■.  pp.  31,  111),  it 
appears  as  a  ccmaiileiable  place,  under  the  name  of 
MaaraL 

a.  C*#n  "ifV.  Ptol.  vi.  7.  S  SO),  an  Inland 
town  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  same  appannllj  which 
Plin;  alia  Anni  (ri.  38.  a.  33).  [P.  &] 

ABRABO  ('AfwMi',  Ptol. iL  11.  g5,u.l6.§§I, 
3).  1.  A  river,  one  of  tbe  leeden  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  bonnlary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Pan- 
ncnia.  It  entered  the  Danuba  just  below  the  nw. 
dem  rofa]  borough  of  Saab. 

3.  ABaABONB  (in  the  ablative  otse,  Georg. 
Ravenna,  iv.  19),  or  AaBABOHA,  in  ita  later  fonn, 
wu  a  citr  of  Famuoia  atoated  near  the  junction  of 
the  river  Airaho  with  the  Danube.  It  wai  a  placfl 
of  amie  importance  uadBr  the  Jower  empin,  and 
wag  ganigoDed  b;  detachment*  of  tb*  toith  and 
loarteenth  legions.  It  is  probably  the  Akbom 
('AfitM-)  of  PolyUuB  (iL  11),  Tha  royal  boiwigh 
of  Saab  oornspgnda  nearly  with  tbe  anoent  AmltD. 
(ft  Aniom.  p.  346;  Tab.  FaOaiger.;  Kotitia  tur- 
periL)  [W.  B.  D.] 

A'BBABON,  AltBAGOK.     fABJODB.] 

ARRE'CHI  ('A^xoO,  a  tribe  of  the  Haeotae, 
oo  the  E.  ude  of  the  Pains  Haeotis  (Slnh.  li.  p. 
4S5;  Staph.  B.  ».  e. :  Piia.  ri.  7)  ;  probably  the 
Arichi  I'Afiixel)  of  Pt(4emy  (v.  9.  §  IS).       [P.  &.] 

ABRETIUM('A^»ir;  £c*.  'A^^Zm,  An- 
tinug.Plin.;  bat  inssiptiau  havealwayi  AmtiDua: 
^psBO),  one  uf  the  most  andoit  and  powerful  ciliea 
of  Etnuia. sitoated  in  tbeupiierialleyof  theAmus, 
abont  4  milea  S.  of  that  river.  SIrabo  saya  thai  it 
was  the  most  inland  atj  of  Etruria,  near  ths  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  and  reckcna  it  1,300  stadia  fiwn 
Boms,  which  rather  Biceeda  the  truth.  The  Itine- 
caries  plsce  it  on  the  Vis  Ciodia,  SO  H.  P.  &nn 
Floiaitia,  and  37  fntn Clusiam.  (Sli^.  r.  p.336; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.SSS;  Tab.  Pent.)  All  scomnta  agne 
in  tepresenting  it  as  in  early  ages  ope  of  tbe  nKot 
'  pownfiil  dties  of  Etmria,  and  it  was 
of  the  Itnlve  wbidi  oompowid  tbe 
llv,  Emabir,  vol.  L  p.  345), 
tlkongh,  in  eongaqiiaDaB  of  its  mnotenasa  fnm  Boaw-. 
we  hear  eoni[anti*ely  little  of  it  in  biatofy.  It  b 
Am  ntenliooed  during  the  nign  of  Tarqninina  Pris- 
cua,  wbm  we  an  tidd  that  five  i/  the  Einnn 
dties,  Anetiom,  Clusium,  Volateme,  Boaellae,  and 
Vetnknia,  noted  thor  arnia  with  the  Latins  and 
Satnnea  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Banao 
king.  (Dionja.  iii.  51.)  FruDi  this  time  we  hear 
no  mcse  cf  it  for  man  than  two  omtaries,  till  the 
eiteneion  of  tbe  Roman  arms  again  bnwght  them 
into  collision  with  the  more  diatant  dliea  of  Etniria , 
bnt  among  these  Amtium  seems  to  hsve  been  the 
least  hoatile  in  its  discoeiticai.  In  n.  c.  309  wa  at« 
told  th 


■  tbe  only  caie  of  the  Etruacao  cii 


10  the  league,  it  hastened  in  tbe  fidluwii^  yfor  In 
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eoik'luiie  A  peace  with  the  Republic  (or  30  yean. 
(LW.  ix.  3S,  37;  Diod.  xx.  35.)  It  wooid  seem 
chat  the  Airetines  were  again  in  anna  with  the  other 
Etnucaiu  in  B.  c.  294,  bat  were  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  purchased  a  truce  for  40  jeais  with  a 
large  sum  of  mooey.  (Id.  x.  37.)  Livy  speaks  of 
Arretium  at  thb  time  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruna,  **  capita  Etruriae  populorum ;"  but  we  kara 
that  they  were  agitated,  and  probably  wealcened  by 
domeatac  dissensions,  which  in  one  instance  involved 
thrm  in  open  war.  (Id.  x.  3.)  The  occasion  on 
which  they  passed  into  the  oindition  of  sulgects  or 
dependents  of  Some  is  unknown,  but  it  was  appa- 
rently by  a  peaceful  arrangement,  as  we  hear  of  no 
triuuiph  over  the  Arretines.  In  b.  g.  283  they  were 
besieged  by  the  Senonian  Gaub,  and  a  Roman  army 
which  advanced  to  their  relief  was  defeated,  but  the 
city  did  not  fidl  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy.  (Pol. 
ii.  19.) 

After  the  Romans  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  Arretium  was  regarded  as  a  military  post  of 
the  lUghest  importanoe,  as  commanding  the  western 
cBtzanoe  iuto  Etraria  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  high  ruad  across  the 
Apennines  from  thence  to  fiononia  was  not  wm- 
atracted  till  b.  c.  187  (liv.  xxxix.  2),  but  it  is  clear 
that  this  route  was  one  previously  frequented;  henue, 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  FUminlus  was  posted  at 
Arretiam  with  his  army  io  order  to  oppose  the  ad« 
vanoe  of  Hannibal,  while  Servilins  occupied  Arimi- 
aum  with  the  like  ol^ct.  (Pol.  iii.  77,  80;  Liv. 
xxH.  2,  3.)  During  a  kter  period  of  the  same  war 
suspicions  were  entotained  of  tbe  fidelity  of  Arre- 
tium; but  Ifarcdlns,  having  been  lient  thither  in 
haste,  prevented  an  open  defection,  and  severe  pre- 
cantjons  were  taken  for  the  future.  (Liv.  xxvii.  21, 
22,  24.)  But  a  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  205) 
the  Arretines  were  amcmg  tbe  foremost  of  the  cities 
a(  Etrnria  to  furnish  arms  and  military  stoces  of 
various  kinds  for  the  ti-rmament  of  Scipio.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  45.)  In  the  civil  wars  of  SuUa  aud  Marius 
they  took  part  with  the  Utter,  for  which  they  were 
severely  punlslied  by  Sulla,  who  deprived  them  of 
the  rights  (if  Roman  dtiaens,  and  confiscated  their 
tanda,  but  did  not  actoally  cany  out  their  partition. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  afterwards  joined  the  cause 
of  Catiline.  (Cic.  pro  Caee,  33,  pro  Murm.  24, 
adAtt  i.  19.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
in  B.  c.  49,  Arretium  was  one  of  the  first  places 
which  Caesar  hastened  to  occupy  immediately  after 
be  had  passed  the  Rubicon.  (Caes.  B,C,  i.  11; 
Cic  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12.)  From  this  time  its  name 
is  scarcely  mentioned  in  histocy;  but  we  learn  firom 
the  Liber  Coluniarum  that  it  received  a  colony 
under  Augustus,  npparently  the  same  to  which  Pliny 
given  the  title  of  Arretium  Julium.  (Lib.  Colon. 
pu  215;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  8.)  That  author,  indeed, 
describes  the  Arretines  as  divided  in  his  time  into 
tbe  Aretim  Veteres,  Aretini  Fidentes,  and  Aretini 
Jnljenses.  That  these  constituted  separate  muni- 
cipal bodies  or  canunii^i,V^  ^  certain  from  an  in- 
scription, in  which  we  find  the  "  Decuriones  Arreti- 
norum  Veterum  "  (Orell.  Inscr,  100),  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  they  inhabited  altogetlier  distinct  towns. 
Strabo  makes  no  allusion  to  any  such  distinction,  and 
other  inscriptions  mention  the  "  Oi'do  Arretinorum,'' 
without  any  lurther  addition.  (lb.  1300;  Mur. 
Inaer.  p.  1094.  2.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  were  merely  the  names  of  distinct  colonies  or 
bodies  of  settlers  which  had  for  some  reasnn  received 
a  separate  luunicijul  orgauLnatiun.     The  Arretiui 
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Julienaes  were  evidently  the  colonists  settled  by  Au» 
gustus:  the  Arretini  Fidentes  probably  dated  from 
the  time  of  Sulla,  or  perhaps  from  a  still  earlier 
period.  But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Arre- 
tium Vetua,  the  ancient  Etruscan  city,  did  in  fiut 
occupy  a  site  different  from  the  modem  ArtmOf 
whidb  has  probably  succeeded  to  the  Roman  city. 
The  ruins  of  the  former  have  been  pointed  out  on  a 
height  called  Po^gio  di  S.  ComeliOy  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  SE.  of  Artezoy  where  there  are  some 
remains  of  ancient  walls,  apparently  of  Etruscan 
construction.  The  only  ruins  visible  in  the  modem 
city  are  some  small  portions  of  an  amphitheatre,  de- 
cidedly of  Roman  date.  (Repetti,  hiz.  Gtogr,  di 
ToBoana^  vol.  i.  p.  585;  Micali,  Mon.Ined.  p.  410; 
Ilenms's  Struria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  421—431.) 

The  other  relic«  of  antiquity  discovered  at  Areato 
are  fiur  more  interesting  and  valuable.  Among  these 
are  numerous  works  in  brooxe,  especially  tlie  Chi- 
maem  and  the  statue  of  Minerva,  both  of  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  and  are 
among  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  Etruscan 
art.  Much  pottery  has  also  been  fouid,  of  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  bright  red  ware  with  ornaments  in 
relief,  wholly  different  from  the  painted  vases  so 
numerous  in  Southern  Etroria.  This  Rcxnan  inscrip- 
tions on  them  ccHifirm  the  statement  of  Pliny  (xxxv. 
46),  who  speaks  of  Arretium  as  stUl  celebrated  in 
his  time  for  its  pottery;  which  was,  however,  re* 
garded  with  contempt  by  the  wealthy  Romans,  aud 
used  only  for  ordinary  purposes.  (Mart.  i.  54.  6, 
xiv.  98;  Pers.  i.  130.)  Vitrovius  and  Pliny  both 
speak  of  the  walls  of  Arretium  (meaning  apparently 
the  ancient  Etruscan  city)  as  built  (xT  brick,  and 
reuuirkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  oonstraction. 
(Vitmv.  ii.  8.  §  9 ;  PUn.  xxxv.  14.  a.  49.)  No  re. 
mains  of  these  are  now  risible. 

Maecenas  is  commonly  r^arded  as  a  native  of 
Arretium.  There  la  not,  indieed,  any  proof  that  be 
was  himself  bom  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
family  of  the  Cilnii  to  which  he  belonged  was  at  an 
early  period  the  moat  powerful  and  conspicuous  of 
the  nobility  of  that  city  (Liv.  x.  3,  5 ;  compare 
Hot.  Carm.  ill  29.  i,  &U.  i.  6. 1)  ;  and  the  jesting 
epitliets  aj^lied  to  bis  finvourite  by  Augustus  leave 
little  doubt  of  his  Arretian  origin.     (Macrob.  iL  4.) 

The  territory  of  Arretium  was  veiy  extensive,  and 
included  not  only  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arans,  but 
a  part  of  that  of  the  Tiber  also  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  as 
weU  as  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Clanis.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times,  marshy,  and  subject  to  inundations;  and  the 
"Arretinum  Stagnum,"  mentioned  by  Julias  Ob- 
sequens  (§  100),  mnst  have  been  a  marshy  lake  in 
the  Vol  di  Chiana.  Great  part  of  the  Arretine 
territory  was  extremely  fertile:  it  produced  wheat  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  several  choice  varieties  of 
vmes.  (PUii.  ziv.  2.  8. 4,  xviii.  9,  s.  20.)    rE.H.B.] 

ARRHAPACHI'TIS  ('A^owoxmf,  Ptol.  vi. 
1.  §  2),  a  district  of  Assyria  Proper,  a^jmning 
Armenia,  named  probably  from  a  town  which  PtoL 
(vi.  1.  §  6)  calls  Arrhapa  ("A^va).  The  name  is, 
perhaps,  connected  with  Arphaxad,  as  Bochart 
(^Geog.  Sacr.  ii.  c.  4)  has  conjectured.  [V.] 

ARRHK'NE.     [Abzanenb.] 

AKRHIA'NA  (rd  'A^^ioyd),  a  town  in  the  Thra- 
dan  CherB<Hiesu8  on  the  Hellespont,  near  Cynossema% 
mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (viii.  104.) 

ARRFACA  {It.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438)  or  CA- 
RACCA  (KdfNUcica,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  Ctl ;  Geog.  Uuv, 
iv.  44),  a  tOMU  of  the  Carpet aui  iu  ilis|janitt  Tai'i-a- 
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oonennB,  on  the  high  road  from  Emeriti  to  CMsar- 
miguRta,  22  M.P.  NK.  of  Complutum  (AletdtS). 
The  distance  idcntifiM  it  witA  Guadaltyara,  od  the 
ffenaretf  where  the  bridge  across  the  river  is  built 
CD  Boman  foundatians.  As  to  the  ▼ariation  iu  the 
name,  it  is  said  that  one  MS.  of  the  Itiuerary  has 
the  form  Caraca.    (Ukert,  L  2.  p.  429.)      [P.  &] 

ARSA  (^Apcaz  Etk,  'ApA'cuos:  Amaga),  a  dty 
of  the  TiirduU,  in  the  district  of  Baettiria  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  oooventus  of  Cor- 
duba.  It  lay  in  the  Sierra  Morma  (M.  Bfarianrnt), 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  with-  Viriathus.  ( Ap« 
pian.  JTurp.  70;  PUn.  iil  1.  s.  3:  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  14; 
Steph.  B.  s.  «.)  Its  site  is  identified  by  ruins  with 
inscriptians.    (Fltirez,  is.  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA  or  VARSA  CAp<ra,  Olfap<ra),  a  district  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  N.  of  the  Punjab.  It 
was  that  part  of  the  country  between  the  Indus  and 
tlte  upper  course  of  the  Hydaspes  which  lay  nearer 
to  the  former  river,  and  which  contained  the  dty  of 
Tazila  (r&  Til^iAa  or  To^ioXa),  the  capital,  in 
Alexander's  time,  of  the  Indian  king  Taxiles.  (Ptol. 
▼ii.  l.§45.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA'CIA.    [Rhaoab.] 

ARSADA,  or  ARSADUS^  a  town  of  Lycia,  not 
mentioned,  so  fiur  as  appears,  by  any  ancient  writer. 
The  modem  site  appears  to  be  Arta,  *'  a  small  vil- 
lage overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus." 
(Spmtt's  Lycta,  vol.  i.  pi  293.)  There  are  rock 
tombs,  on  two  of  which  Lycian  inscriptions  were  ob- 
nerved.  **  There  are  several  Greek  inscriptions;  in 
two  of  them  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  the 
pUoe."  One  inscription  is  given  in  Spratt'e  Ltfcia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  291),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ancicmt  name  was  not  Ada,  as  it  is  assumed  in  the 
work  referred  to,  but  Arsadus,  ot  Arsada  (like  Ary- 
eandd)f  as  the  Ethnic  name,  whidi  occurs  twice  in 
the  inscription,  shows  (ApiraSfAfr  6  SijAiof,  and 
AfxroSco,  in  the  accusative  angular.)  The  real  name 
is  not  certain.  bccaQfie  the  name  of  a  place  cannot 
always  be  deduced  with  certainty  from  the  Ethnic 
name.  The  inscription  b  on  a  sarcophagus,  and  re- 
cords that  the  Deuius  honoured  a  certain  penion  with 
a  gold  crown  and  a  bronze  statue  fw  certain  services 
tu  the  community.  The  inscription  shows  that  diere 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  this  phice.        [Q.  L.] 

ARSAMOSATA.     [Armosata.] 

ARSA'NIAS  CAp<rayias:  ifyra<i-eAai),ui  affluent 
of  the  Euphrates  according  to  Pliny  (v.  24,  vi.  31 ; 
comp.  Tac,  Ann,  xv.  15  ;  Plut  LwnUL  31).  Bitter 
{Erdhmde^  vol.  z.  pp.  85,  98,  101,  646,  vol  zi. 
p.  110)  considers  it  to  be  the  S.  arm  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (St.  Martin,  3fSm.  aur  rArmeme,  pp.  50, 
51,171).  [E.B.J.] 

ARSANUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (v.  24),  but  mentioned  in  no  other 
writer.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARSENAllIA  {Itm,  Ant,  p.  14;  ^AficrtvapU 
KoXwttla,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  3;  Arsennaria  Latinomm, 
PUn.  V.  2.  8.  I ;  Arsinna,  Mela,  L  6.  §  1 :  Arzew, 
Rn.),  an  important  city  of  Nnmidia,  or,  according  to 
the  later  division,  of  Manirtania  Caesariensis,  3  M.  P. 
from  the  sea,  between  Qui/ji  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Chinalaph  (a  few  minutes  W.  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich).  That  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  is  proved  by  its  ruins,  among  which  are 
the  cisterns  for  collecting  rain-water,  which  extended 
beneath  the  whole  town.  There  are  also  several 
Roman  inscriptions.  (Shaw,  pp.  29,  30,  or  p.  14, 
2nd  od.;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  ifc.  p.  59.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSE'NE  (^Kpa^tHi:  Kan),  a  Urge  lake  situated 
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,  In  the  S.  uf  Armenia.  Strabo  (zi.  (k  529)  says  that 
it  was  also  called  Thonitis  (0wi'ir<<).  which  Gn»- 
kurd  corrects  to  Thnrt}rttii»  (dcMnrrrir,  comp.  Ptd. 
V.  13.  §  7;  Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31).  The  kke  Aniiwa, 
which  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  distinguishes  fhitn  Tboepitia 
has  been  identified  with  Arsenle,  and  the  name  is  said 
to  survive  in  the  fortress  Arjisk,  bituated  on  Uie  N. 
of  the  lake  (St.  Martin,  Mem,  mr  FArmeme,  vul.  u 
p.  56).  On  the  other  hand,  Bitter  {Erdhmde,  vul. 
is.  p.  786)  identifies  Andssa  with  ibe  Mantiane  of 
Strabo,  and  Lake  Van.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
till  lately  this  district  has  been  a  terra  mcognita, 
and  but  little  yet  has  been  done  for  the  illustratiun 
of  ancient  authors.  Till  furtlier  evidence  therefore 
has  been  collected,  it  would  be  premature  to  come  to 
any  distinct  conclusion  on  these  points.  Stnbo  (JL  c.) 
describes  Aisene  as  abounding  in  natrun,  so  much 
so  as  to  remove  stains  from  cloth  :  the  water  w<)8 
undrinkable.  The  Tigris,  he  adds,  flows  through  it 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  waten  do  not  commingle ; 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Aieene  is  the  same 
as  the  Arethuaa  of  Pliny  (vi.  31,  comp.  Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde,  vol.  z.  p.  90;  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encj/elopae- 
clia).  Lake  V6n  is  of  an  irrq^lar  shape,  in  extreme 
length  from  NE.  to  SW.  about  70  miles,  and  in  ex- 
treme breadth  from  N.  to  &  about  28  miles.  I'he 
level  is  pbused  at  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
water  is  brackish,  but  cattle  will  drink  it,  partica- 
larly  near  the  rivers.  ''Kinndr,  TraveU,  p.  384  ; 
London  Geog.Joum.  vul.  iii.  p.  50,  vol.  x.  pp.  391, 
398,  410.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

AJliSE'SA  ^hpmftra:  Arjiih),  a  t<iwn  and  district 
of  Armenia,  on  tlie  NE.  of  Lake  V6n;  the  district  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  of  Arsia  (^Apeia)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  13).  In  the  10th  ceii« 
tury  it  was  called  'Apirtt  w  "Ap^Vt  (Const  Porph. 
de  Adtn.  Imp,  c.  44.  p.  144.  ed.  Meurs.),  and  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Mussulman  princes. 
In  A.  p.  993  it  was  recovered  by  the  Empire  ;  but, 
A.  D.  107t,  was  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  :  soon 
after  its  capture  by  the  Georgians,  a.  d.  12U6,  it  M\ 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  trtr 
FArmeniej  voL  i.  p.  136;  London  Geog.  Jourmd, 
vxA.  z.  p.  402.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

AltSIA,  a  small  river  of  Istria,  still  called  Area^ 
which  became  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  IU 
lyricum,  when  Istria  had  been  annexed  by  Augustus 
to  the  former  country.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6,  19.  s.  23; 
Tab.  Pent)  Florus  represents  it  as  having  been  at 
an  earlier  period  the  limit  between  the  Illyrians  and 
Istrians  (ii.  4).  It  flowed  into  the  Flanaticua  St> 
nus  {^Go^o  di  (jMomero),  on  the  E.  coast  of  Istria, 
just  beyond  the  town  of  Nctsactium  (Caste/ Nmovo'), 
The  ezistence  of  a  town  of  the  name  "  Civitas  Ar> 
sia,"  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  «tf 
Ravenna(iv.  31),  and  b  probably  a  mistake.  [  E.  H.B.  ] 

A'RSIA  SILVA,  a  wood  on  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  and  Veientine  territories,  whoe  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Roman  consuls  Brutus  and  Va- 
lerius Poplicola  and  the  eziled  Tarquins,  supported 
by  the  Veientines  and  Tarvjcanians,  in  which  Aruns, 
the  son  of  Tarquin,  and  Brutus,  were  both  slaiiu 
(Liv.  ii.  6;  VaL  Max.  L  8.  §  5;  Plut.  PopL  9,  who 
writes  the  name  Ohptrov  oKvos.)  The  name  is 
never  again  mentioned:  it  was  probably  nothiiif; 
more  thim  a  sacrod  grove.  Dionysius  calls  it  hpvitht 
Itphs  lypoMf  'O^dirotf  (v.  14);  but  the  last  name 
i   probably  corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARSIA'NA  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  town  of 
Susiana.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  the  snn^e  as  the 
Taieiana  (TUp§uiim)  of  Ptol.  (vi.  3.  §  5).     [V.] 
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ARSINA'RIUM  PR.  i*Ap(rtwdpu»  iitporj,  m 
faeadUnd  on  the  W.  cout  of  Libja  Interior,  placed 
by  Ptoleiny  (it.  6.  §  6)  in  8^  long.,  and  12^  N.  l*t, 
betireen  the  two  great  rivers  Damdus  (JSenegcd)  and 
Stadadr  (^Gamkia);  a  position  exactly  answering  to 
that  oi  C.  Verde,  the  westernmost  point  of  the  whole 
ocmtinent  of  Africa.  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy  gives 
puints  ua  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  more  to  the  W.,  hb 
westemmcjst  point  bexi^  the  Pr.  Cotes,  at  the  month 
of  the  Straits,  which  he  phuxs  in  long.  6°  [Amfb- 
ldsia];  for  he  mistook  the  whole  shape  of  this 
coast,  especially  in  its  N.  portion.  But  still  his  Pr. 
Arnnarinm  is  die  westernmost  point  of  the  coast  for 
a  long  distance  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  geogra> 
phere  who  place  this  cape  N.  of  C.  Blanco  have  not 
^ven  Ptolemy  snffideot  credit  for  the  accuracy  of 
liis  kaigitudes.  [P.  S.] 

ARSr NOE  CAfMri y^},  Strsb.  p.  804 ;  Piin.  v.  11 . 
s.  12,  vi.  29. «.  33;  Stepk  B.  p.  126;  MarL  Capell. 
6.  §  677  :  Etk,  'ApawtA-nt^,  or  *A^(Focvf),  the 
name  of  several  cities  which  derived  their  appellation 
from  Arsinoe,  the  fiivourite  sister  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
ddphos,  who  erected  or  extended  and  beautified  them, 
and  dedicated  them  to  her  hononr  or  memoiy.  Their 
erection  or  improvement  consequently  dates  between 
]i.a  284 — ^246.  Each  of  these  cities  apparently 
occnpied  the  site  of,  or  included,  previously  existing 
towns. 

1.  A  city  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Heroo- 
poGte  gulf,  in  the  Bed  Sea. .  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Hefoopalite  nbme,  and  one  df  the  principd  harbours 
belonging  to  Egypt.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  de- 
noaiinated  Cleopatris  (Stntb.  p.  780)  and  Arsinoites 
(PliD.  V.  9.  §  9;  Oreili,  In$er,  516).  It  is  also 
oonjectured  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pihachiroth  (^Exod.  xii  2,  9;  Numb,  xxxiii.  7; 
Winer,  Bvbliotk,  Realiodrterb.  u.  p.  309).  The 
roodera  ArdmAeHidy  a  village  near  Suez,  corresponds 
to  this  Aisinoe.  It  was  seirted  near  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  Boyal  canal  which  oommunicated 
with  the  Peln^aac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  which 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  carried  on  from  the  Bitter 
Lakes  to  the  head  of  the  Heroopolite  bay.  Arsinoe 
(Plin.  V.  12)  was  125  miles  fixxn  Pdusium.  The 
revenues  of  the  Andnoite  nome  were  presented  by 
that  monarch  to  his  sister,  and  remained  the  property 
€^  successive  queens  or  princesses  of  the  Lagid 
fiunily.  The  shortness  of  the  road  across  the  eastern 
desert  and  its  positi<m  near  the  canal  were  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  Arsinoe  as  a  staple  of  trade. 
Bat  although  it  possessed  a  capacions  bay,  it  was 
exposed  to  Uie  south  wind,  and  the  difficulties  which 
ships  encountered  drora  ree&  in  vrrking  up  the  gulf 
were  considerable.  Arsinoe,  accordingly,  was  less 
eligibly  situated  for  the  Indian  traffic  than  either 
Myos  Honnoe  or  Berenice.  In  common,  however, 
with  other  ports  on  the  Bed  Sea  Arsinoe  improved 
in  its  commeroe  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Bomans.  One  hundred  and  twen^  vessels  annually 
sailed  from  Egyptian  havsns  to  bring  from  western 
India  silk,  precious  stones,  and  axomatiGs  (Qibbon, 
J),  and  F.  ch.  yi), 

2.  In  the  Heptanomis,  was  the  captal  of  the 
Dome  ArtdnoTtee,  and  was  seated  on  the  western  bank 
jf  the  Kile,  between  the  river  and  the  Lake  Moeris, 
south-west  of  Afemphis,  in  lat.  29^  N.  In  the 
Phanunic  em  Anrinoe  was  denominated  the  dty  of 
Crooodiles  (Jipoito6«iKm¥  w^Ats),  from  the  peculiar 
nverenoe  paid  by  its  inhabitants  to  that  animal.  The 
fe^on  in  which  Axsinoe  stood — the  modem  El- 
Ffjom  —  was  the  most  fertile  in  EgypL     Besides 
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com  and  the  usual  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the 
Mile  valley,  it  abounded  in  dates,  figs,  roses,  and  its 
vineyards  and  gardens  rivalled  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  ^exandria.  Here  too  alone  the  olive  repaid  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Arsinoite  nome  was  bounded  to  the  west 
by  the  Lake  Moeris  {Berket  el  kerAn^  watere/ 
by  the  Canal  of  JosepL  {BahrJueuf)^  and  contained, 
besides  various  pyramids^  tlie  necropolis  of  the  city 
of  Crocodiles,  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  which  to- 
gether with  the  Lake  iire  described  under  Moeris. 
Extensive  mounds  of  ruins  at  3/edinet-el-Fjfoomy  or 
el-Fares  represent  the  site  of  Arsinoe,  but  no  remains 
of  any  remarkable  antiquity,  except  a  few  sculptured 
blocks,  have  hitherto  been  found  Uiere.  In  tbe  later 
periods  of  the  Roman  empire  Arsinoe  wa>  annexi^d 
to  the  department  of  Arcadia,  and  became  the  chief 
town  of  an  episcopal  see.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  809,  set}. ; 
Herod.  iL  48;  Diod.  i.  89;  Aelian.  H.A,  x.  24; 
Plin.  V.  9.  s.  11,  xxxvi.  16 ;  MarL  Capell.  vi.  4  ; 
Belzoni's  Travelty  vol.  iL  p.  162  ;  Chkmpollion, 
lEgjfpte,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  seq.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  Begio  Troglodytica  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Philotenu 
(ifoiMtr)  and  Myos  Hormos.  (Strab.  xvi  p.  769.) 
It  was  previously  called  Olbia  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  'Ap- 
aty^ri).  According  to  Agatharchides  {de  Bub.  Mar. 
p.  53),  there  were  hot  springs  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Arsinoe  stood  nearly  at  the  point  where  the  limestone 
nmge  of  the  Arabian  hills  joins  the  Mons  Porphy- 
rites,  and  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Heroo- 
polite Gulf. 

4.  A  city  in  Aethiopia,  north  of  D\rh  Berenices, 
and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bed  Sea  (Bab-el- 
Moftdeby,  (Strab.  xvi  p.  773;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Pliu.  vi. 
34;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  14.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

5.  A  town  of  Crete  anigned  to  Lyctus.  (Steph. 
B.)  Berkelius  (ad  2be.)  supposes  that  an  error 
had  crept  into  the  text,  and  that  for  A^ktov  we 
should  read  Aviclas. 

Its  existence  has  been  confirmed  by  some  coins 
with  the  types  and  emblems  peculiar  to  the  Cretan 
mints.     (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.) 

6.  A  town  in  the  E.  of  Cyprus,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Acamas  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ;  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§  4),  formerly  called  A^larion  {Mdptoi' ;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.;  comp.  Scylax,  s.v.  Cyprus).  Ptolemy  Soter 
destroyed  this  town,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
Paphos  (Diod.  xix.  89).  For  coins  of  Marion  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  86.  The  name  of  Arsinoe  was 
given  to  it  in  honour  of  the  Aegyptian  princess  of 
that  name,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus. Hierocles  and  Const  Porphjr.  (Them,  i.  15) 
place  it  between  Paj^os  and  Soloi.  The  modem 
name  is  Polihrusoko  or  Criscphou,  from  the  gold 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  According  to  Strabo 
{I.  c.)  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Zens.  Cyprus, 
from  its  subjection  to  the  kings  of  the  Lagid  family, 
had  more  than  one  city  of  this  name,  which  was 
common  to  several  princesses  of  that  house. 

Another  Arsinoe  is  placed  near  Ammochostus  to 
the  N.  of  the  island  (Strab.  p.  683).  A  third  city 
of  the  same  name  appears  in  Strabo  (/.  c),  with  a 
harix>ur,  temple,  and  grove,  and  lies  between  Old  and 
Mew  Paphos.  The  ancient  name  survives  in  the 
present  AreeheUa  (D'Anville,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des 
Inecrip,  vol.  xxxii.  ppw  537,  545, 551,  554  ,  Engel, 
Kyproiy  vol.  i.  pp.  73,  97,  137;  Marati,  Viagffif 
vol.  i.  p.  200).  [E.B.J.] 

7.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Penta* 
polls  in  Cyrenalca:  so  called  under  the  Ptolemies  i 
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its    eaHier    name  was    Tanchein    or  Teuchein. 
[TAirCHEIRA.]  [P-S.] 

8.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  mentioned  bj 
Strabo  (p.  670)  as  having  a  port.  Leake  places 
it  at  or  near  the  mined  modem  castle,  called  Sokhia 
KoUmL,  below  which  is  a  port,  sach  as  Strabo  de- 
scrib.>s  at  Andnoe,  and  a  peninsula  on  the  east  side 
of  tbo  harbour  covered  with  rains.  (^Ana  Minora 
p.  201.)  This  modem  site  is  east  of  Anemnrium, 
and  west  of,  and  near  to,  Gape  Kaliman.  (Beau- 
fort's Kcaxunanid).  [G.  L.] 

9.  [Pataka.] 

10.  In  Aetolia.     [Conope.] 

ABSISSA.     [Arsknb.] 

ARTABIA,  ARTABIUS.    [Arabw.] 

AR'TABRI  CApTa€poit  *Apt>rp4€au,  Arrotrcbae), 
a  people  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Hispania  Tnrra- 
conensis,  about  the  promontory  Norium  (C.  Finia- 
terre),  and  around  a  baj  called  bj  their  name 
[Artarrokum  Sinus],  on  which  there  were  several 
sea-port  towns,  which  the  sailors  who  frequented 
them  called  th"  Ports  of  the  Artabri  (^Aprd€ftw 
\ifi4vas).  Strabo  states  that  in  his  time  the  Artabri 
were  called  Arotrebae.  He  places  than  in  Lusitania, 
which  he  makes  to  extend  as  iar  as  the  N.  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  We  may  place  them  along  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  Gallicia,  which  looks  to  the  NW.  be- 
tween C.  Orteffol  and  C.  Finisterre  (Strab.  iii.  pp. 
147,  153,  154;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  22).  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Celtici,  in  connection  with  the  Artabri,  ss  it 
the  latter  were  a  tribe  of  the  former  (p.  153);  which 
Mela  expi-cssly  states  (iii.  1.  §  9  ;  but  the  text  is 
floubtful).  Ptolemy  also  assigns  the  distiict  of  the 
Artabri  io  the  Gallaeci  Lucenses  (KaAAeu«rwi'  Aov- 
tcrivtriwv^  ie.  having  Lucus  Augusti  for  their  capital : 
ii.6.§§2,4). 

Pliny  (iv.  20,  22.  s.  34,  35)  places  the  Arro- 
trcbae, belont^ing  to  the  conventus  of  Lucus  Augusti, 
about  the  promontory  Celticum,  which,  if  not  the 
same  as  the  Nerinm  of  the  others,  is  evidently  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood;  but  he  confuses  the 
whole  matter  by  a  very  curious  error.  He  mentions 
a  promontory  called  Ajrtabrum  as  the  headland  at 
the  NW.  extremity  of  Spain  ;  the  coast  on  the  one 
side  of  it  looking  to  the  N.  and  the  Gallic  Ocean,  on 
the  other  side  to  the  W.  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Hut  he  considers  this  promontory  to  be  the  W*  head" 
land  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagut^  and  adds  that 
some  called  it  Magnum  Pr.,  and  others  Olisipone, 
fnnn  the  city  of  Olisipo  {Lisbon).  He  assignsi  in 
fact,  all  the  W.  cxMst  of  Spain,  down  to  tlie  mouth 
of  the  Ta<;us,  to  the  N.  coast ;  and,  instead  of  being 
led  to  detect  his  error  by  the  resemblance  of  name 
between  his  Artabram  Pr.  and  his  Arrotrebae  (the 
Artabri  of  his  predecessors,  Strabo  and  Mela)  he 
perversely  finds  fault  with  those  who  had  placed 
about  the  promontory  Artabram  a  people  of  the 
f>ame  name,  who  never  were  there  (ibigentem  Ar- 
tabrwn  quae  nunqurnnfuit^  manifesto  errore.  Ar^ 
rotrebas  en«m,  quos  ante  Celticum  diximus  prO' 
ffwntoriMtm,  hoc  in  loco  posuere^  litteris  penrnOatis: 
Plin.  ir.  22.  s.  35 ;  comp.  ii.  118.  s.  112). 

Ptolemy  (JL  c.)  mentions  Chiudionerium  (KAau- 
9io¥4pioif)  and  Novium  (Noo6iov)  as  cities  of  the 
Artabri. 

Strabo  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Posidooius, 
that,  in  the  land  of  the  Artabri,  tbe  earth  on  the 
surface  contained  tin  mixed  with  silver,  which,  being 
carried  down  by  the  rivers,  was  sifted  out  by  the 
women  on  a  plan  apparently  nimilar  to  the  "  gold- 
washings  "of  California  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147>  [P.S.] 
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ARTABRCRUM  PORTrS  CApTirf/»5r  Xtfi^p}, 
a  sea-port  town  of  the  Artabri  (GalUeci)  S.  oif  Pr. 
Nerium.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  22  ;  Agatfaem.  i.  4). 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  153)  uses  the  name  in  the  plural  for 
the  sea-ports  of  the  Artabri  further  N.  on  the  JSoy 
o^ />rro/ and  Conwo.     [Artabri.] 

ARTABBOllUM  SINUS,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  Artabri,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  but  widening 
inwards,  having  on  its  shore  the  town  of  Ardo- 
BRICA,  and  receiving  four  rivers,  two  of  which  were 
not  worth  mention  ;  the  other  two  were  the  Mearus 
and  the  Ivia  or  Juvia  (Mela  iii.  1.  §  9).  This 
description  answers  exactly  to  the  great  bay  on  the 
coast  of  GeUlicia,  between  IjG  Corwa  <m  the  S.  and 
C.  Priorino,  SW.  of  El  Ferrol,  on  the  N. ;  which 
divides  itself  into  the  three  bays  of  Coruna^  Be^ 
tanzos^  and  El  Ferrol^  and  receives  the  four  rivers 
Jfero,  MendOf  Eume,  and  Juvia.  Of  these  tlie  first 
and  last,  whose  estuaries  form  respectively  the  Itavs 
of  Coruna  and  El  Ferrol^  correspond  in  name  with 
MeU's  rivers ;  but  the  other  two,  which  fall  into  the 
estuary  of  Betanxos,  are  quite  as  important  in  rei»pe<-t 
of  their  size.  The  bay  is  completely  huid-Iockeil  ; 
its  coasts  are  bold  and  lofty ;  but  the  rivers  wfai(  h 
fall  into  it  form  tho^e  secure  harlxmrs,  which  the 
ancient  writers  mention  (^ee  preceding  article),  and 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages. 

Notwithstanding  some  confusion  in  the  numbem 
of  Ptolemy,  this  is  evidently  his  Magnus  Portus 
{6  fUya$  Ai/A^y)  on  the  coast  of  the  Gallaeci  Lu- 
censes (ii.  6.  §  4).  [P.  S.] 
ATITABHUM  PROM.  [Artabri.] 
ARTACANA.  [Aria  Civitas  and  Ai(taea.3 
ART  ACE  ('A^oioy:  Eth.  'A/)ra«i}y(;r,  'Aprcdrios, 
*ApTaK9^s :  Artaki  or  Erdtlc)^  a  town  of  Mysia,  near 
Cyzicus  (Herod,  iv.  14),  and  a  Milesian  colony. 
(Strab  pp.  582,  635.)  It  was  a  sea-port,  and  on 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  Cyzicus  stood,  and 
about  40  stadia  from  it.  Artace  was  burnt,  toge- 
ther with  Proconnesus,  during  the  Ionian  revolt, 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  (Herod,  vi.  33.)  Probably 
it  was  not  rebuilt,  for  Strabo  does  not  mention  it 
among  the  Mysian  towns:  but  he  hpeaks  (p.  576) 
of  a  wooded  mountain  Artace,  with  an  isbuid  of  the 
same  name  near  to  it,  the  same  which  Pliny  (v.  32) 
calls  Artacaenm.  Timosthenes,  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus  («.  V.  ^Aprdteri)^  also  gives  the  name  Artace  to 
a  mountain,  and  to  a  small  island,  one  stadium  from 
the  Und.  In  the  time  of  Prooopius,  Artace  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  a  suburb  of  Cyzicus.  {Beli, 
Pers.  L  25.)  It  is  now  a  poor  place.  (Hamilton, 
Besearches,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.)  [G.  L.] 
ARTACE'NK,  or  Aractknb.  f  Arbeutis&] 
ARTACOANA.  [Aria  Civitab.] 
ARTAEA  (♦Aprouo,  Steph.  B.  :  Eth,  "Ap- 
ratoi),  a  district  of  Persia,  where,  aectnvling  to 
Hellanicus  (Hellan.  Fragm,  Na  Ixiii.  p.  97,  Stnrz), 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  founded  several  cities 
(S'eph.)  It  is  probably  connected  with  the  Par- 
thian Artacana  cS  Ptolemy  (vi.  5.  §  4).  Herodotus 
(vii.  61)  states  the  native  name  of  the  Pervians  was 
Artaei  ;  Stephanus  and  Hesydiius  (s.o.  'Af>Te(s)say 
that  it  was  a  particular  ej^ithet  given  in  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  to  the  heroes  of  ancient  Pe*^ian 
romance  (Rawlinson,  Asiat.  Jowm.  xi.  pt.  i.  p.  35). 
no  doubt  nearly  connected  with  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Medes,  Arii,  with  the  Zend  Airya,  aiki  the  Sans- 
crit Arthya  (Pott,  Forschung.fic'^.  Ixix.)    [V.] 

ARTAGEIRA,  a  city  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  Geir,  in  44  \^ 
long.,  and  18°  N.  hit  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  32).  f  P.  S.] 
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ABTAGE'RA  CAfnayripai,  Stmb.  ri.  jx  529; 
kprwYttpa,  Zoo.  X.  36;  Artagera,Vell.  Fat  ii.  102), 
a  town  of  Aniiema,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Artagigarta  of  Ptolemy  (*  proyiyapT"*  ^'  13»  §  22) 
and  the  Artogemssa  of  Ainm.Marceliina8(xzviL  12). 
it  15  called  by  the  Armenian  writers  Ariagir  (^Arda- 
kenf)  (St Martin,  Mem.  mr  rArmtmU^  vol.  L  p. 
1 22.)  Before  the  walkof  this  city  C.  Caesar,  gmndson 
of  Angnstos,  received  the  woond  from  the  efiects  of 
which  he  died.  The  site  would  appear  to  have  been 
between  Arsamosata  and  Tigranooerta,  if  it  be  a»- 
snmed  that  it  is  the  same  pbwe  as  the  Artagigarta 
ofI>tokmy.  [E.B.J.] 

A'BTAMIS  ("Afrn^ttf,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  §§  2,  3; 
Artamis,  Amm.  Marc  xxiiL  6),  a  river  of  Bactria, 
which  flowed  into  the  Zarias|»s  (or  river  of  BaUch). 
Ullson  {Aritmoj  p.  162)  ooi\jectares  that  it  is  the 
Ikihasky  which  flows  NK.  in  the  direction  of  Balkh. 
The  name  itself  is  probably  of  Pendan  origin.   [V.] 

ABTANES  ('A^<bn|f),  also  written  Artannes 
and  Artanos,  a  small  river  of  Bithynia,  placed  by 
Airian  (p.  13)  150  stadia  east  of  Cape  Melaena, 
with  a  haven  and  temple  of  Venus  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  [G.  L.] 

ARTANISSA  C^prdtfuraa:  Telawef),  a  dty  of 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  between  the  Cyrus  and  M.  Caucasus 
(Ptd.  V.  11  §  3).  It  was  one  of  Ptolem/s  points 
of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  the 
longest  day  15  hrs.  25min.,  and  being  one  hour  E. 
of  Alexandria  (viiL  19.  §  5).  [P.  S.] 

ABTAUKUM  ("Apratfrov),  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  fort  which  Dnisus  erected  on  mount  Taunus 
(Tadt  Aim.  L  56),  and  which  was  afterwards  re- 
bioied  by  Germanicns.  (Ptol.  iL  1 1.)  Some  find 
its  site  in  SaBtwrg^  near  Homburg,  [L.  S.] 

ABTAXATA  ('A^d^oTa,  'fi(na^iAaaTa,  'Kp- 
Ta{toa«rra:  Artaxata  sing,  and  plur.,  Plin.  vi.  10; 
Juv.  il  170;  Tac.  Annal.  ii.  56,  vL  32,  xiiL  41, 
xiv.  23:  Etk.  'Afrrd^oriyi^s),  the  ancient  capital  of 
ArmMiia,  situated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by 
the  curve  of  Uie  river  Araxes.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529.) 
Hannibal,  who  took  reiuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias 
when  Antiodins  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him, 
saperintended  the  building  of  this  city,  which  was 
80  called  in  honour  of  Artaxias.  (Strab.  p.  528 ; 
Plut  LuaiU.  31.)  Corbulo,  a.  d.  58,  destroyed  the 
town  (JHcL  of  Biog,  «.  v.),  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Tiridates,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronia  in  honour 
of  the  &iiperor  Nero,  who  had  surrendered  the  king- 
dom cf  Armenia  to  him.  (Dia  Cass.  Ixiii.  7.)  The 
sabaequent  history,  as  given  by  the  native  historians, 
will  be  foond  in  St.  Martin  {Mim.  tur  VArmenU^ 
vol  L  p.  118).  Fonnerly  a  mass  of  ruins  called 
Tdkt  Tiridate  (Throne  of  Tiridates),  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Anu  and  the  Zen^ve,  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  ancient  Artaxata.  CoL  Monteith  (Lon- 
don Geog.  Jottmal,  vol.  iii.  p.  47)  fixes  the  site  at 
a  remarkable  bend  in  the  river,  somewhat  lowt  r  down 
than  this,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  the  ruins  of 
a  bridge  of  Greek  or  Roman  architecture.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARTEMPSIUM  QA(ntfwrwi').  1.  The  name  of 
the  northern  coast  and  of  a  promontory  of  Euboea, 
immediately  opposite  the  Thessalian  Magnesia,  so 
called  Iran  the  temple  of  Artemis  ProseOa,  belonging 
to  the  town  *£  Histiaea.  It  was  off  this  coast  that 
the  Grecian  fleet  fought  with  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
B.  c.  480.  (Herod.  viL  175,  viiL  8;  Plut  Thsm,  7 ; 
Diod.  xi  12.) 

2.  A  mountain  forming  the  boundary  between 
Argolis  and  Arcadia,  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  on  its 
nmniiL    It  is  5814  feet  in  height,  and  is  now  called 
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the  Mountain  of  TumikL  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §  3,  viiL  5. 
§  6  ;  Leake,  Pe/oponaestoca,  p.  203.) 

3.  A  fortress  in  Macedonia,  built  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rechius.  (Pro- 
cop,  (fe  Aedif.  iv.  3.)  The  Rechius,  as  Tufel  lias 
shown,  is  the  river,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
Bolbe  flow  into  the  sea,  and  which  Thucydides  (iv. 
103)  refers  to,  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Tafel, 
TkesaaUmicOy  pp.  14,  seq.,  272,  seq.) 

4.  A  promontory  of  Caria,  with  a  tempie  of  Ar- 
temis on  its  summit,  forming  the  nortliem  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Glaucus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  651),  called 
by  others  Pbdauum  (Mela,  i.  16  ;  Plin.  v.  28. 
s.  29.) 

5.  A  town  in  Spain.     [Dianium.] 

6.  An  bland  off  Etruria.     [Dianium.] 

7.  A  mountain  near  Aricia.     [Aricia.  J 
ABTEMITA.     \.  (jA^rifura,  Strab.  xi.  p.  519, 

xvi.  p.  744 ;  PtoL  vi.  1 .  §  6 ;  Stepb. ;  Itdd.  Char.  p.  5  ; 
Artonita,  Plin.  vi.  26 ;  Tab.  Peulinger.%  a  city  of 
Assyria,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  of  Babylonia 
(Stnib.  xi.  p.  519),  in  the  distiict  of  ApoUoiiiatis 
(Isid.  Char.) ;  accordmg  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  744) 
500  stadia  {Tab.PmUing.  71  mill.)  E.  of  Seleucia, 
and  8,000  stadia  N.  of  the  Perbian  Gulf.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  519.)  According  to  Tacitus  (ri.  41)  it  was  a 
Parthian  town,  in  which  Stephanus  (on  the  autho- 
rity of  Strabo,  though  that  geographer  does  not  say 
so)  coincides  with  him.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  places  it 
wrongly  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was  situated  on  a  river 
called  the  Sillas.  The  modem  Sherbun  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  [V.] 

2.  (F<fn),  a  town  of  Armenia  (Ptol.  v.  13. 
§  21),  founded,  according  to  the  national  tradi- 
tions, by  Seminunis.  A  canal,  which  in  some  maps 
has  been  converted  into  a  river,  under  the  name  of 
Shenirdm  5u,  is  attributed  to  this  reputed  foundress 
of  Vdn,  Mr.  Brant  {London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  x. 
p.  389)  speaks  of  a  small  village  of  the  name  of 
Afiemid,  at  no  great  distance  from  Van,  He  was 
told  that  no  inscriptions  were  to  be  found,  nor  were 
there  traces  of  any  buildings  of  antiquity.  D'An- 
ville  {Geog.  Anc.  vol.  ii.  pb  324;  comp.  Kinneir, 
Trav.  p.  385)  has  identified  it  with  the  Urge  and 
important  town  of  Fifn,  which  St  Martin  {Mem.  eur 
tArmeme^  vol.  i.  p.  13iB)  considers  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Buana  (Bovoya)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §21). 
Vdn  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
Armenia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  native 
chroniclers  in  connection  w^ith  their  history.  (St 
Martin,  /.  c.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARTEMITA.     [Echdiades.] 

ARTENA.  1.  A  city  of  the  Volsdans,  known 
only  irom  the  account  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  of  its  siege 
and  captmre  by  the  Romans  in  b.  a  404.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  had  a  very  strong  citadel,  which  held 
out  long  after  the  town  had  fallen,  and  was  only 
taken  by  treachery.  Both  town  and  citadel  were 
destroyed,  and  the  name  never  again  occurs.  Gell 
and  Nibby  have  supposed  the  remains  of  ancient 
walls  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Monte 
Fortino,  still  called  La  CivUay  to  be  those  of  Ar- 
tena;  but  they  are  regarded  by  Abeken,  with  more 
probability,  as  belonging  to  the  far  more  important 
city  of  Ecetra.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  110;  Nibby, 
Diniomi,  vol.  i.  pp.  263 — 265;  Abeken,  Mitui 
ItaUen,  P>7&0     [Ecetra.] 

2.  From  the  same  passage  of  Livy  we  learn  that 
there  was  another  small  town  of  the  name  in  Etruria, 
between  Caere  and  Veil,  and  a  dependency  of  the 
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former  city.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Boman  kin^, 
and  no  other  trace  of  its  ezistenoe  preserved.  The 
positioqs  ascribed  to  it  by  Gell  and  Nibby  (U,  oe.)  are 
wholly  conjectnrai.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ARTIGI,  two  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica.  1.  In 
the  N.,  on  the  high  road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita, 
36  M.  P.  from  Mclhiria  and  32  from  Metellinam.  Its 
Mte  soems  to  be  at  or  aboat  Castuera.  {It,  Ani.'p. 
416.) — ^S.Aktioi  JuuENREs(Plin.iii.l.s.3,where 
the  common  text  has  A»tigi  :  *ApriylSf  Ptol.  ii.  4. 
§11:  AUuima),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Bastetania 
and  the  oonvcntns  of  Cordaba.  It  stood  in  the  heart 
of  M.  Ilipola  (the  Sierra  Nevada)^  and  commanded 
one  of  the  chief  passes  from  the  Meiditerranean  coast 
to  the  valley  of  Granada.  In  the  Moorish  wars  it 
iraa  celebrated  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Granada  ;  and  its 
rapture  by  the  Christians,  Feb.  28, 1482,  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  Moon,  whose  feelings  are  recorded  in  the 
**  very  moumfiil  "*  Arabic  and  Spanish  ballad,  **Ay!  de 
miAlhanuT — ^AlaalformyAlhama  ;"well  known 
by  Byron's  translation.  (Ford,  Handbook  ofSpam^ 
p.  122.)  [P.  S.] 

ARTISCUS  (*A^ttr<r<Jf),  a  tribntaiy  of  the  He- 
bms  in  Thrace,  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Odrysae.     (Herod,  iv.  92.) 

ABTYMXESUS.  [Pimara.] 

ARTYNIA.  [Dascylitis.] 

ARUALTES  (6  'kpowdXrus  $pot),  a  mountain  of 
Inner  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  Equator,  in  33°  long,  and  3°  N.  UiL,  in  a  part 
of  Central  Afiica  now  entirely  unknown.  In  it 
were  the  peoples  Nabathrae  (Na^<i0pai)  and  Xulic- 
L'es  (EvA(«rir«7r  A<0(oir«$),  the  latter  extending  to  M. 
Anngas.    (Pt>L  iv.  6.  §§  12,  20,  23.)    [P.  &] 

ARU'Cf  CfLpovKi).  1.  A  city  of  the  Celtici,  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arundax 
and  Acinipo,  in  the  conventus  of  Hispalis;  identified 
by  inscriptions  with  Aroeke.  (PtoL  iL  4.  §  15 ;  Plin. 
iiL  1.  B.  3,  where  Sillig  gives  the  true  raiding  from 
one  of  the  best  MSS.;  (^ers  have  ArtUij  Aruneiy 
Artmffif  in  fact  the  oopyists  seem  to  have  confounded 
the  consecutive  words  Arunda  and  Aruei:  Florez, 
Esp,  S,  ix.  p.  120  ;  Gruter,  p.  46;  Ukert,  ii.  I.  p. 
382  )— 2.  {Maura),  a  city  of  Lusitania,  30  M.  P. 
E.  of  Pax  Julia.  (It,  Ant  ^.  427).  [P.S.] 

ARUNDA  (ApovrSa:  Ronda),  a  dty  of  the 
Celtici,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of 
Hispalis  (Ptol.  iL  4.  §  15;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  ed. 
Sillig,  comp.  Aruci,  Inscr.  ap.  Muratori,  p.  1029, 
No.  5.).  S(Hne  writers  place  Arunda  at  Ronda  la 
viejaj  which  is  usually  taken,  <m  the  authority  of 
inscriptions  there,  for  Acinipo  ;  on  the  ground  that 
the  inscriptions  at  Ronda  bearing  the  name  of 
Amnda,  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  at  Ronda 
la  vi^a  (Ford,  p.  98) ;  but  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
make  Adnipo  and  Arunda  different  j4aces.  [P.S.] 

ARU'PIUM  (It  Ant:  Arypium,  Tab.  Pent; 
*Apovir7roi,  *Af>ouiriyor,  Strab.  :  Eth,  Aifpovwufoi^ 
App.;  Avertpergt  or  nr.  Mungava),  a  town  of  the 
lapydes  in  Illyricnm,  which  was  taken  by  Augustus, 
afier  it  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  (Ap- 
pian,  /i/.  16  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314.) 

ABUSl'NI  CAMPI.     [Bknevkntum.] 

ARVA  {Alcolea,  Ru.),  a  municipium  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis  {Guadal- 
fwvir)f  two  leagues  above  Corduba  {Cordova), 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  dark 
marble.  There  are  considerable  ruins,  with  nume- 
rona  inscrptions,  one  of  which  runs  thus:  ordo 
uvMuaeu,  flavil  arvrvsis.  (Gmter,  p.  476, 
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No.  1.)  Tliere  are  coins  of  A»va  extant,  inscribed 
ARVA.  and  M.  ARVEM.  (Eckhel,  voL  i.  pp.  14,  15.) 
Pliny  mentions  Arua  among  the  Celtic  towns  in  the 
conventus  of  Hispalis  (iii.  1.  s.  3).  [P.  S.j 

ARVAD.     [Aradus.] 

ARVARNI  ( 'Apoi^ap voi),  a  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  W.  of  the  river  Maesolus.  along  the  river 
Tyna,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  Oructi  M. ;  having,  anumg 
other  cities  ^he  emporium  and  royal  residence  M»- 
langa(M(CKa77a),  which  somesuppose  to  be  Madras. 
(Ptol.  vii  l.§§  14,92.)  [P.&] 

ARVERNI  {'Apmf4ppoij  Strab.  pw  190),  a  nation 
of  Celtica,  uid  in  Caesar^s  time  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  oif  the  Gallic  nations,  and  the  rival  of  the 
Aedui  for  the  supremacy  {B.  G.  L  31).  In  the 
great  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Vercingetorix,  b.  c. 
52,  Uie  Eleutheri  Cadurci,  Gabali,  and  Vellauni  an* 
mentioned  {B.  G.  vii. 75)  as  being  accustomed  to  yinid 
obedience  to  the  ArveraL  It  is  doubtful  if  Eleutheri 
is  a  qualification  of  the  name  Cadnrd :  it  is  probable 
that  under  this  corrupt  form  the  name  of  some  other 
people  is  concealed.  The  reading  Vellauni  is  also 
doubtful:  the  people  are  called  Vellavi  in  Strabo*8 
text  (p.  190;  Walckenaer,  Giog.  de*  Gatdet,  tfc., 
vol.  I  p.  339). 

On  the  SE.  Caesar  makes  the  Moiis  Cebenna  {CS- 
venna)  the  boundary  of  the  An-emi,  and  their  neigh- 
bours on  this  side  were  the  Helvii  in  the  Pravinda, 
afterwards  called  Gallia  Narbonensis  {B,  G.  vii.  8). 
But  the  proper  territory  of  the  Arvemi  did  not  ex- 
tend so  &r,  for  the  Vellavi  and  the  Gabnli  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  Helvii  Strabo  makes  their 
territory  extend  to  the  Loire.  They  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  valley  of  the  Elaver  {AlUer)j  perhaps 
neariy  to  its  junction  with  the  Loire,  and  a  lar^ 
part  of  the  highlands  of  central  France,  llie  name 
is  still  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  mountain  region 
of  Auoerffne,  Then*  neighbours  on  the  E.  were  the 
Aedui,  on  the  W.  the  Lonovioea,  and  on  the  NW. 
the  Bitnriges.  The  Cadurci  were  on  the  SW.  Their 
actual  limits  are  said  to  coincide  with  the  old  dioceses 
of  Clermont  and  &  Flour,  a  determination  which  is 
only  useful  to  those  who  can  oonsnlt  the  maps  of  the 
old  diocesan  divisions  of  France.  The  Arvemi  are 
represented  by  Strabo  as  having  extended  their 
power  as  far  aa  Narboime  and  the  frontiers  of  Mar- 
teilU;  and  even  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean.  (Strab.  p.  191.)  If  tUs  statement  is  true, 
it  does  not  represent  the  extent  of  their  territoiy,  bat 
of  thor  power  or  influence  when  they  were  the  do- 
minant  people  in  Gallia.  In  Caesar's  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  states  in  subjection  to  them  were  onl  j 
those  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Their  pre- 
tended consanguinity  with  the  Romam»  (Lucan,  i. 
427) — if  it  means  any  thing  at  all,  and  ia  not  a 
blunder  of  Lucan — may  merely  indicate  their  ain>> 
gance  before  they  felt  the  edge  of  the  Roman  sword. 
Livy  (v.  34)  mentions  Arvemi  among  those  who  ac- 
companied Bellovestis  in  the  Gallic  migratioo  into 
lUly. 

The  position  of  the  Arvemi  is  determined  with 
some  precision  by  that  of  their  capital  Angoatoue- 
metum,  which  Strabo  calls  Nemossus,  which  is  now 
Ciermonty  the  chief  town  of  the  Auvergne.  Caesar 
does  not  mention  thb  place.  In  his  time  the  capital 
of  the  Arvemi  was  Gergovia  {B,  G.  vii.  36),  which 
he  unsuccessfully  besieged. 

When  Hasdrabal  passed  into  Gallia  on  his  road  to 
Italy,  to  join  Hannibal,  the  Arvemi  received  him  in  a 
friendly  way.  (Liv.  xxvii.  39.)  Whether  any  of 
them  joined  him  does  not  appear.    A  king  of  thre 
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Airerni,  nimed  Laer,  u  mentioiiml  bj  Strmbo,  who  u 
he  rode  in  his  chariot  oaed  to  throw  about  him  gold 
and  sflver  ooiOf  for  the  peq)le  to  pick  ap.  He  was 
the  fiither  of  Bitoitns,  king  of  the  Arverni  at  the 
tiiDe  of  the  campaign  of  Fabius  Maatimna, 

The  Bomaos  seem  to  have  fint  met  the  Anrerni 
in  B.C  131.  The  Aedoi  and  AUobroges  were  at 
war,  and  the  Allubroges  had  the  Arremi  and  Bnteni 
as  allies.  Q.  Fabiua  Maadmos  deftated  the  Alio- 
broges  and  their  allies  with  gnat  slaughter,  at  the 
co^iMDoe  of  theiZAofM  and  the  /s^re.  (Florus,  tu. 
S;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  10;  Oros.  ▼.  14.)  The  Allobrqgca 
woe  made  Roman  subjects,  bat  the  Arvemi  and  the 
Bnteni  kst  none  of  their  territory  (B.  0.  i.  45).  In 
&ct  their  position  defended  them,  for  the  wall  of  the 
C^rennes  was  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Provinda 
oo  the  NW.  Some  years  before  Caesar  was  procoo- 
sol  of  Gallia  the  Airemi  had  joined  the  Sequani  in 
inviting  Arioristus  and  hb  Germans  into  Gallia,  in 
Older  to  balance  the  power  of  the  Aedoi,  who  were 
alfies  of  the  Booums.  The  German  had  beoome  the 
tyiant  of  the  Sequani,  bat  the  territory  of  the  Ar- 
vemi had  not  been  touched  by  him  when  Caesar  en- 
tend  GaJlia  (B.a56).  In  R.a  52,  when  Gallia 
was  tranquiUized,  as  Caesar  says,  a  general  rising  of 
the  GaUi  took  place.  The  Camntes  broke  oat 
first;  and  next  Vercingetorix,  an  Arvemian,  whose 
fiuher  had  held  the  chief  power  (prindpatos)  in  all 
Gallia,  loofied  his  countrymen.  This  was  the  be- 
gmning  of  a  frreat  contest  and  the  last  struggle  of 
the  GallL  Verdngetonx  commanded  the  combined 
foroes  (A  G.  viL  63, 64).  The  war  was  finished  by 
the  captnre  of  Alerua,  and  Vercingetorix  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Caesar.  He  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  kept 
a  prisoner  till  Caesar's  great  triumph,  when  the  life 
cf  this  brave  and  unsuccessful  Gaul  was  ended  in 
Roman  fiwhioo  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  after 
be  had  adorned  Uie  barbaric  pomp  of  the  procession. 
(Dion  Cass.  xliu.  19.) 

In  the  divisrton  of  Gallia  under  Augustus  the  Ar- 
yvm  were  included  in  the  extended  limits  of  Aqui- 
tania.  Pliny  (iv.  19)  calls  them  «  Uberi;"  and,  if 
this  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  in  Plmy's  time 
A»  Arvemi  enjoyed  the  privil^es  which,  under  the 
fioman  government,  were  secured  to  those  provincials 
who  had  the  title  of  "  liberse  dvitates."        [G.  L.] 

ARTII,  are  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who 
places  them  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  next  to  the  Dia- 
blintes.  D^Anviile  ascertained  the  position  of  this 
people,  who,  with  the  Cenoniani  and  the  Diablintes, 
oocajMod  what  was  aftem-ards  the  diocese  of  Maau. 
He  discovered  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  Arvii, 
which  pnserves  the  name  of  Erv«  or  ^rve,  on  the 
baoks  ^  a  stivara  which  flows  into  the  river  Sarthe, 
nesr  SaUi.  The  Sarthe  joins  the  Kayenne,  which 
enten  the  Loire  below  Angers.  The  name  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvii  in  Ptolemy  is  Vagori. 
torn.  [G.  L.] 

ARTCANDA  (*Afy^a>^:  Eth.  'ApvKwiivi), 
a  ctty  in  Lyda  (Steph.  s.  v.  'Apv«cdy8a;  Schol.  ad 
JPiad,  OL  Od.  7),  on  the  river  Arycandus,  a  branch 
of  the  UmyroB  (Plin.  v.  27,  29).  Its  site  has  been 
sacertained  by  Fellows  {LifciOf  p.  221),  who  found 
near  the  river  Arycandus,  and  35  miles  from  tlie 
Ma,  the  ruins  of  Arycanda,  which  are  identified  by  a 
Greek  inscription.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  the- 
atre, tombs,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  d«jorwnys. 

There  are  coins  of  Arycanda.  Fellows  found  one 
unong  the  ruins,  with  the  name  of  the  city  on  it 
and  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Gordian.  Leake 
(.1«M  i/Mor,  p.  187)  speaks  of  a  stream  which 
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johis  the  sea,  dose  to  the  mouth  of  t)ie  Limyms,  as 
probably  the  Arycandus  of  Pliny.  In  the  map  of 
Fdlows,  only  the  name  Arycandus  appears,  and  no 
Limyrus;  bat  theLimyrus  u  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  map  in  Spratt's  Z^pcta  as  a  small  stream  flowing 
from  Limyra,  and  joining  near  its  month  the  krger 
river  Orta  Tchy,  the  Arycandus.  Compare  the  ac- 
count of  Arycuida  in  Fellows  and  in  Spratt's  Lvcia 
(vol.  L  p.  163).  [G.  L.J 

ARYMPHAEL     [Arqiffabi.] 

ARXATA  ("Ap^ara)),  a  town  of  Armenia,  si- 
tuated on  the  borders  of  Atropatene.  (Strab.  xL 
p.  529;  Eckhel,  voL  iti.  p.  202.)  [E.  B.  J.j) 

ARZEN  (*Afn-(c,  Cedren.  Bist,  Comp.  vol.  h.  pw 
722),  a  town  of  Armenia  to  the  E.  of  Theodosiopolli 
(£rcrufii).  According  to  native  writers  it  contained 
800  churches,  a.d.  1049.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Se\jak  Tarks,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Theo- 
dosiopolis.  No  remains  of  this  dty  are  to  be  foimd 
now.  (St  Martin,  Mim,  twr  lArmenie^  vol.  L 
p.  68.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARZANE'NE  (*Ap(anfa^,  also  'Ap^dtmi,  Prooop. 
de  Aedif,  iii.  2),  a  province  in  the  &  of  Armenia, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  extending  to 
the  E.  as  fiur  as  the  valley  of  BitUs,  and  bounded  on 
the  S.  and  W.  by  Mesopotamia.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  lake  Anene,  <»:  the  town  Arzen,  situated  on 
this  lake.  Its  name  frequently  occmns  in  the  vniten 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Eutrop.  vi.  7 ;  Amm.  Marc. 
XXV.  7,  9i  Prooop.  B,  Pen,  i.  8.)  Ptolemy  calls 
the  district  Thoepitis  (OaMnriTir,  v.  13.  §  18),  a 
name  which  he  also  gives  to  the  lake  Arsene  (v.  13. 
§  7).  The  duttrict  Arrhene  in  Pliny  (vi.  31)  is 
probably  the  same  as  Arzanene. 

This  province  was  the  subject  and  the  theatre  of 
continual  wars  between  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  kings  of  Persia.  It  is  now  compre- 
hended in  the  Pashalik  of  Ihf&r  Bekr,      [E.  B.  J.] 

ASA  PAULINI,  a  phioe  on  the  road  from  Lug- 
dnnum  (^Lyon)  to  Augustodunum  (^Autun).  It  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  x  Gallic  leagues,  or 
XV  M.P.  from  Lugdunum,  and  this  distance  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  ^n«6.  Atsa,  in  the  Itin.,  per* 
haps  ought  to  be  Ansa.  [G.  L.J 

ASAEI  (*A<rcuoi),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiataca, 
near  the  Suardeni  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Ta- 
nab.  (Ptol.  V.  9.  §  16).  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  according  to  the  common  text,  as  having 
been,  before  his  time,  among  the  most  celebrated 
peoples  of  Scythia;  but  Sillig  gives  a  diflercnt  read- 
ing, namely  Chroasai.  (Plin.  vL  17.  s.  19.)  [P.S.] 

ASAMA  ('Ao-d^a),  a  river  of  Mauretania  Tiiigi- 
tana,  fidling  into  the  Atlantic,  in  32°  N.  Ut  (Ptol. 
iv.  1.  §  3),  30'  S.  of  Port  Rhusibis,  and  20^  N.  of 
the  river  Diour.  AU  along  this  coast,  the  positions 
may  be  safely  determined  by  Ptolemy's  latitude* 
Qus  longitude*  are  greatly  out);  consequently  Asan:a 
iaWadi-Tensiftf  the  river  which,  in  its  upper  course, 
flows  past  Marocco :  Portus  Rhusibis  u  Saffee, 
and  the  river  Diour  is  Wad^'Goredf  which  falls 
into  the  ocean  by  Jfoffodor,  (Comp.  Rennell,  Geog. 
of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.)  Pliny,  who  calls  it  Asana, 
l^es  it,  on  the  authority  of  native  report,  150  M.P. 
firom  Sala  (Sallee  :  it  is  nearly  200  in  a  direct  line), 
and  adds  the  description,  "  wtarino  hauttu  sedportu 
tpectoAiU^  (v.  1.  B.  I).  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  i>ame  as  the  river  Anatis,  which  Pliny  men- 
tions a  little  before,  on  the  authority  of  Poly  bios,  as 
205  M.  P.  from  Lixus ;  but  the  (lit>tance8  do  not 
agree.  Some  also  identify  it  with  the  Anidus  ^Ayi- 
8os)  or,  according  to  the  emendation  of  Solniaaius, 
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Adonis  of  Scytax  (p.  5S,  or  p.  123,  «d.  Gronov.); 
bat  that  river  is  mnch  ftirther  N.,  betwwn  Lixns 
»nd  the  Straits,  [PS.] 

ASBYSTAE  ('A^rtf^roi,  Herod,  iv.  170,  171; 
Lycophr.  Alex.  895;  'Atrivreu,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  10), 
a  Liby^ui  tribe,  in  the  inland  parts  of  Cyrenaica,  S. 
of  Cyrene,  and  W.  of  the  Giligaininae;  distinguiahed 
above  the  other  Libyan  tribes  for  their  skill  in  the 
UHe  of  foor-horsed  chariots.  (Herod.  /. «.)  IHcny- 
sius  Periegetes  (211)  names  them  next  to  the  Na- 
samones,  inland  (/Mcr^ircipoi).  Pliny  also  places 
them  next  to  the  Nasamoces,  but  apparently  to  the 
W.  of  them  (v.  5).  Ptolemy's  position  for  them,  E. 
of  the  mountains  overhanging  the  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  agrees  well  enough  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. Steplianns  Byzantinns  mentions  a  city  of 
Libya,  named  Asbysta  {'AeSiirra,  Eih.  *A<r€(Kmis\ 
and  quotes  the  following  line  from  Callimachus : — 

o7i}  Tf  Tplrwos  ^*  (Sicuriv  *A4r€^ffrao :  — 

where  the  mention  of  the  Triton  is  not  at  all  inc<m- 
sistent  with  the  position  of  the  Asbystae,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  other  writers  ;  for  the  Triton  is  fre- 
quently placed  near  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica.  [TRrroN.]  [P.  S.] 
A'SCALON  (*A(ncd\my,  'AcKoK^yiov,  Ascalo, 
Plin.  V.  14. :  Eth.  ^AffKoKuvlTrjSj  ^AaKaXAvuts^ 
fern.  AtrKoActfvlf,  Steph.  B.,  Suidas,  Hierocles,  As- 
ealona,  Ascaloiuus :  *A8kuldn\  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Philistines  {Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17), 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Jamnia  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  11.  §  5), 
520  stadia  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  2.  §  1),  or  53  M.  P., 
according  to  the  Pentinger  Tables,  from  Jerusalem; 
and  16  M.  P.  from  Gaza.  (Anton,  /tui..  Ptol.  v.  16.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judges^  i.  18), 
but  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession  (Judge»f 
iii.  3);  and  during  the  wars  which  the  Hebrews 
waged  under  Saul  and  David  with  the  Philistines 
Ascalon  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  (2  Sam.  i.  20.)  The  prophets 
devoted  it  to  destruction  (^mos,  i.  8 ;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7 ; 
Zech.  ix.  5;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7).  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  it  shared  the  fate  of  Phoenicia 
and  Judaea,  and  was  sometimes  subjected  to  A^ypt 
(Joseph.  AfUiq.  xii.  425),  at  other  times  to  the 
Syrian  kings  (1  Mak\  x.  86;  xi.  60;  xii.  33.) 
Herod  the  Great,  though  it  was  not  in  his  dominicms, 
adorned  the  city  with  fountains,  baths,  and  colon- 
nades. (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  12.  §  11.)  After  his 
death,  Ascalon,  which  had  many  Jewish  inhabitants 
(B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  5),  was  given  to  his  sister  Salome 
as  a  residence.  (Joseph.  Ant,  xvii.  11.  §  5.)  It 
suffered  much  in  the  Jewish  wars  with  the  Romans. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  1,  iii.  22.  §  1.)  And  its 
inhabitants  slew  2500  of  Uie  Jews  who  dwelt  there. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  5.)  In  veiy  early  times  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Derceto  (Diod.  ii.  4), 
or  Syrian  Aphrodite,  whose  temple  was  plundered 
by  ^  Scythians  (Herod,  i.  105).  This  goddess, 
representing  the  passive  principle  of  nature,  was 
wotshipped  under  the  form  of  a  fish  with  a  woman's 
head.  (Comp.  Ov.  Fatt.  ii.  406.)  Josephus  (i9.  /. 
iii.  2.  §  1),  speaks  of  Ascalon  as  a  strongly  fortified 
place.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  11.  §  5.)  Strabo 
xvi.  p.  759)  describes  it  as  a  small  town,  and  re- 
marks that  it  was  famous  for  the  shallot  (^AUium 
Ascahnicum;  French,  ^cAo/olfe;  Italian, ^co/byiM, 
a  corruption  of  Ascalonia).  (Comp.  Plin.  xix.  6 ; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  68;  Dioscor.  i.  24 ;  Culumell.  xii.  10; 
Thcuphr.  PtaaL  vii   4.)     In  tJie  4Ui  century  As- 
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calon  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  remained  an  till 
the  middle  of  the  7tb  century,  when  it  f*'I  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens.  Ab^-fedi  (7Vi6.  S^fr.  p.  78) 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  fiunons  strongholds  <rf 
Islam  (Schultens,  Index  Geog.  s.  «.  Echisi,  par 
JttiAertf  vol.  i.  p.  340);  and  the  Orientab  speak 
of  it  as  the  Bride  of  Syria.  The  coast  is  suidy, 
and  difficult  of  access,  and  therefore  it  enjoyed  but 
little  advantage  from  its  port.  It  is  frvqnently 
mentkmed  in  Uie  hiatoiy  of  the  Crusades.  Its  for- 
tifications were  at  length  otteriy  destroyed  by  Sultan 
Bibara  (a.  d.  1270),  and  its  port  filled  up  with 
stones  thrown  into  the  sea,  for  fear  of  further 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Cmsaders.  (Wilken,  die 
KreueZf  vol.  vii.  p.  58.) 

D'Arvieux,  who  visited  it  (a.  d.  1658),  and  Von 
Troilo,  who  was  there  eight  years  afterwards,  de- 
scribe the  ruins  as  being  very  extensive.  (Bosen- 
mtiller,  Handbueh  der  BibL  AUerthenu  vol.  iL  pt.  2, 
p.  383.)  Modem  travellers  represent  the  situatioii 
as  strong;  the  thick  walls,  fianked  with  towers, 
were  built  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rock,  that  en~ 
circles  the  town,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea. 
The  ground  within  sinks  in  the  manner  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. ^Askuldn  presents  now  a  most  mournful 
scene  of  utter  desolation.  (Bobinson,  PaUttme,  vol 
ii.  p.  369.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ASCA'NIA  LACUS  or  ASCATHUS  CAvKwiai 
Itnik^f  a  large  lake  in  Bithynia,  at  the  east  extre- 
mity of  which  was  the  city  of  Nicaea.  (Strab.  p.  565, 
&c)  Apollodorus,  quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  681), 
says  that  there  was  a  place  called  Ascania  on  the 
lake.  The  lake  "  is  about  10  miles  long  and  4  wide, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  woody  s]o{jee», 
behind  which  rise  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Olym- 
pus range."  (Leake,  Asia  MiewTj  p.  7.)  Cramer 
refers  to  Aristotle  (Jftro^.  Avuc.  c.  54)  and  Plinj 
(xxxi.  10),  to  show  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  are 
impregnated  with  nitre;  but  Aristotle  and  Plinj 
mean  another  Ascania.  This  lake  is  fresh ;  a 
river  flows  into  it,  and  runs  out  into  the  bay  of  Cios. 
This  river  is  the  Ascanius  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  and 
Strabo. 

The  Ascanius  of  Homer  (/Z.  ii  862)  b  snppoeed 
to  be  about  this  lake  of  Strabo  (p.  566),  who  attempts 
to  explain  this  passage  of  the  Iliad.  The  country 
around  the  lake  was  called  Ascania.  (Stej^.  «.  9. 
'AaJKoyta.) 

The  salt  lake  Ascania,  to  which  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  refer,  is  a  Uke  of  Pisidia,  the  lake  of  Buldur 
or  Bitrdw.  The  salt  lake  Ascania  of  Arrian 
{Anab.  i.  29)  is  a  difierent  lake  [Ahaya].  [G.  L.] 

ASCATANCAE  (Ao-irar^iccu),  a  people  of 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  adjacent  to  the  mountain 
called  AscATANCAB :  extending  E.  of  the  Tapori, 
as  far  as  M.  Imaiis :  somewhere  about  the  SE.  part 
iff  Independent  Tartary.  (Ptol.  vi.  14.  §  3.)  [P.S.] 

ASCATANCAS  {'AaKarayKas\  a  mountain 
range  of  Asia,  forming  a  part  of  the  E.  boundary 
wh^h  divided  the  land  of  the  Sacae  frnm  Scythia. 
Extending,  apparently,  KW.  and  SE.,  it  joined,  at 
its  SE.  extremity,  the  branch  of  M.  Imafis  which 
ran  N.  and  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy  [Imaus],  at  a 
point  which  he  defines  as  the  halting-place  (^^ny- 
Hiptov)  of  the  caravans  on  their  way  to  Sera,  and 
which  he  places  in  140°  Ion.  and  43°  lat.  (vi.  13. 
§  1).  Now,  following  Ptolemy's  latitude^  which  ia 
seldcnn  far  wrong,  and  the  direction  of  the  roads, 
which  are  pretty  well  defined  by  nature  whtre  great 
mountains  ha%'e  to  be  crossed,  we  can  hardly  be  far 
I  wrong  in  placing  Ptolemy's  caravanserai  at  the  spot 
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triArknl  hy  the  rock  hevfn  moiiument  called  Tak^ 
i-Souleiman  (i,  e.  S<domotikS  Throne),  near  Och,  in 
a  lateral  valley  of  the  apper  Jazarte:}  (Sihoun), 
— which  U  ijtill  an  iinpoitant  commercial  station, 
from  it«  pubitiun  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of  Terek 
over  the  great  Mouasamr  range,  Ptolemy's  N.  branch 
of  the  Ira^iiU.  The  AiicatancaM  might  then  answer 
to  the  Alaiau  M.  ur  ihe  Khouhakhai  AJ,;  and  the 
man  northerly  Anarei  M.  of  Ptolemy  might  be  the 
KhaUai  or  Tachwffia;  both  NW.  branchcb  uf  the 
Momuottr  range:  but  it  is,  of  ooorse,  iuipociiNible  to 
make  the  identification  with  any  certainty.  Am- 
mianos  Maroellinos  (xxiii.  6)  appears  tti  refer  to  the 
name  moimtaind  by  the  name  of  Aacaiiimia.  (Hitter, 
Erdktmdt,  vd.  i.  p.  513 ;  Heereu,  Jdten,  i.  2,  p.  487 ; 
Forbiger,  vd.  ii.  p.  469.)  [P.  S  ] 

ASCIBU'BGILM,  or  ASCIBUBGIA  (ATxi- 
ioupyiw)^  a  town  near  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
Rhine,  the  fonndatiun  of  which  was  attributed  to 
Ulyases,  according  to  an  absmrd  story  reported  by 
Tadtoa  {Qenmm.  3).  It  was  a  Boman  station  in 
A.x>.  7a  (Jac  Hist,  iv.  33.)  In  the  Peutinger 
Table  it  is  placed  between  No^'esium  or  Netua,  op- 
posite to  Dfiisseldurf  on  the  Rhine,  and  Vetera,  pro- 
bably XoMien.  Asciborgium  then  wUl  correspoud  to 
Adnrg^  which  is  on  the  high  road  between  Keuu 
and  Xanten.  The  Anton.  Itin.  phtces  Gelduba  and 
Calo  between  Kovesium  and  VeteiTi,  and  omits  Asci- 
burgium.  [G.  L.  j 

ASCOBDU&    [Agassa.] 

ASCRA  (;^KaKpa'.  EtL  ^Aaicpeuos),  a  town  of 
Boeoda  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Thespiae,  £n»n  which  it  was  40  stadia  distanL 
(i>trab.  ix.  p.  409.)  It  is  celebrated  as  tlie  reiiidence 
of  Hesiod,  whose  father  settled  here  after  leav^ing 
Cyme  in  Aeolis.  Hesiod  complains  of  it  as  a  dis- 
sgn'eable  residence  boih  in  summer  and  winter.  (Hes. 
Op.  638,  seq.) ;  and  Eudojcus  found  still  more  fault 
Hith  it.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  413.)  But  other  writers 
speak  of  it  as  abounding  iu  com  (iroAvAif  lOf ,  Paus. 
iz.  38.  §  4),  and  in  wme.  (Zenod.  ap.  Strab,  p. 
413.)  According  to  the  poet  H^eiiinus,  who  is 
quoted  by  Paosauias,  Ascrawas  founded  by  Ephialtes 
anul  Otus,  the  kxm  of  Aloeus.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sunias  a  single  tower  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
town.  (Paus.  ix.  29.  §§  1,  2.)  The  remains  of 
Ascra  are  found  *'  on  the  summit  of  a  high  conical 
bill,  or  rather  ruck,  which  is  connected  to  the  NW. 
with  Mount  Zagard^  and  more  to  the  westward 
with  the  proper  Helicon.  The  distance  of  these 
ruins  from  Ltfka  corrchpoiids  exactly  to  the  40 
fctades  wliich  Strabo  places  between  Thespiae  and 
hxtdk ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  a  single 
ti<wer  \&  the  only  portion  of  the  ruins  conspicuously 
}ireiiervc<i,  jnst  as  Paosauias  describes  Ascrn  in  his 
time,  though  there  are  also  some  vestiges  of  the  walls 
^ummnding  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  inclosing 
a  space  (if  no  great  extent.  The  place  is  now  called 
Pyrffdki  from  the  tower,  which  is  formed  of  equal 
and  regular  layers  of  masonry,  and  is  uncommonly 
large."  (Leake,  NarAem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p^  491.) 
The  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  As- 
craoQs  in  the  sense  of  Hesiodic  Hence  we  find  "  As- 
craeam  carmen"  (Virg.  Georg.  ii.  176),  and  similar 
pLnutes. 

ASCLITIUM  CAtricpoiJro^),  a  town  of  Dalmatia 
in  lUyiicum  of  uncertain  site.  (Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  5  ; 
Pfin.  iiL  22.) 

A'SCUA,  a  city  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania 
Tarracomensis.  (Lit.  xxiii.  27 :  Gronovins  proposes 
l«  n»dA$ena;  Epiti.ui.  in  Drakenborch's  Livjf, 
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▼ol.  viL  p.  129.)  The  coins  with  the  epigraph  A9CV, 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  thLi  place.  (iSeatini,  p.  27 ; 
Ukert,  i.  2.  p.  370.)  [P.  S  ] 

A'SCULUM  1.  ('AffirAo*',  Plut.  Dionys.:  £tk, 
'AoKXaios,  Appian..  Asculanus:  Aecoli),  a  city  of 
Apulia,  situated  in  the  ulterior  of  the  province,  about 
10  miles  S.  of  Herdonia,  and  27  8W.  of  Cauu« 
slum.  It  was  celebrateti  for  the  great  battle  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Komanfr,  which  wa.s  fought  in  its 
inmiediate  neighbourhood,  B.C.  269.  (Flor.  i.  18. 
§  9;  Plut.  Pjfrrh,  21;  Zouar.  viii.  5;  Dionys.  xx. 
Fr.  nov.  ed.  Didot.)  No  mention  of  it  is  found  iu 
history  previous  to  this  occasion,  but  it  must  liave 
been  a  place  of  consequence,  as  we  leani  from  its 
having  struck  coins  as  an  independent  city.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  proper  fonn  of  the  name 
was  AuscuLUM  or  AuscLitM  (written  in  Oacan 
Auhusclum),  whence  we  find  Osculum  and 
**  Osculana  pugna "  died  by  Fesins  from  TitiniuM. 
(Friedliiuder,  Otkuche  Munzen,  p.  55;  Festus,  p, 
197,  V.  Otculana  pugna.)  It  is  again  mentioned 
during  the  Social  War  iu  conjunction  witb  Lariunui 
and  Veuusia  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  52),  and  we  learn 
from  the  Liber  Culaniarum  (p.  260)  that  its  terri- 
tory was  portioned  out  to  colonists,  first  by  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  again  by  Julius  Caeaar.  An  inscription 
preserved  by  Luptdi  {Iter  Vemiein.  p.  1 74)  proves 
that  it  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  colony  under  Antoninus 
PiuB,  and  other  inscriptions  attest  its  continued  ex- 
btenoe  as  a  considerable  provincial  town  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Valentiuian.  It  is  therefore  not  a  little 
suigular  that  no  mention  of  it  is  found  either  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy.  We  might,  indeed,  sus- 
pect that  the  Auseculaki  uf  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
were  the  people  of  Asculum,  but  that  he  seems  (so 
far  as  his  very  confused  list  enables  us  to  judge)  to 
place  them  among  the  Hirpini.  The  modem  city  of 
.<l«co^t  .retains  nearly  the  ancient  site,  on  the  summit 
of  a  gentle  hill,  forming  one  of  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Apennines  towards  the  pUin  of  Apulia.  Con- 
sidemble  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible 
among  the  vmeyards  without  the  modem  walls;  and 
many  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &c 
have  been  found  there.  The  battle  with  Pyrrhus 
was  fJDUght  in  the  plain  beneath,  but  in  the  imm»> 
diate  vicinity  of  the  hills,  to  which  part  of  the 
Roman  forces  withdraw  for  protection  against  the 
cavalry  and  elephants  of  the  king.  (See  the  newly- 
discovered  fragment  of  Diunysins,  published  by  C. 
Miiller  at  the  end  of  Didot's  edition  of  Josephus, 
Paris,  1847.)  '  The  name  of  Asculum  is  not  found 
in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  learn  from  an  ancient 
milestone  discovered  on  the  spot  that  it  was  hitu- 
ated  on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  led 
direct  from  Beneventtmi  to  Canusium.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  248 — 251;  Lupuli,  Iter  Ventuin,  pp. 
157—175;  PmtiUi,  Via  Appia,  p.  509.) 

2.  ("AaicooAov,  Ptol.;  "AtrKAo*',  Strab.),  a  dtyof 
Hcenum,  idtuated  on  the  river  Truentus  or  Tronio, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  still  called  A*' 
coli.  It  was  frequently  teraied  Asculum  Picemmn, 
to  di£itingui>h  it  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Apulia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  t5.)  Strabo  bj<eaks  of  it 
as  a  place  of  great  strength,  from  its  inaccessible 
position,  and  the  mgged  and  difiicult  character  of 
the  surramiding  country  (v.  p.  241);  and  we  leara 
from  Florus  that  it  was,  prior  to  the  human  c-on- 
que^t,  the  capital  city  of  the  I'iieiu.  Hence  its 
capture  by  the  consul  P.  Semprouius  Soph  us  in  b.  g. 
268  appears  to  have  led  to  the  submission  of  the 
whole  nation.     (Flor.  i.  19.)     It  bore  an  hnpoiiaai 
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part  in  the  S.ciid  War,  the  maasacro  of  the  pro- 
a  nsol  Q.  Servilins,  hu  legate  Fonteitu,  and  all  the 
Botnan  dtJzens  in  the  town  by  the  people  of  A^- 
euliun,  having  given  the  first  signal  for  the  actoal 
outbreak  of  hoatiUties.  PompeiuB  Strabo  waa  in 
conseqnenoe  sent  with  an  army  to  redace  the  r»- 
fractory  city,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Picentians; 
and  even  when  the  tide  of  fortune  was  beginning  to 
tora  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war,  Pompeius  was  unable  to  rednce  it  tiU  after 
a  kmg  and  obstinate  siege.  The  Italian  general 
Judadlins,  himself  a  native  of  Aaculum,  who  had 
conducted  the  defence,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ; 
and  Pompeius,  wishing  to  make  an  example  of  tbo 
city,  put  to  death  all  the  magistrates  and  principal 
citizens,  and  drove  the  other  inhabitants  into  exile. 
(Appian.  B.  C.  I  38,  47,  48;  Oros.  v.  18;  Veil. 
PaU  il  21 ;  Flor.  ilL  19;  Liv.  EpU,  IzxiL,  Ixxvi.) 
If  we  may  trust  the  expressions  dT  Floras,  the  city 
itself  was  destroyed;  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggo- 
ration,  and  it  would  appear  to  have  quickly  recovered 
from  the  blow  thus  inlBicted  on  it,  as  we  find  it  soon 
after  mentioned  by  Cicero  (^pro  SuU.  8)  as  a  muni- 
cipal town,  and  it  was  one  of  the  places  which 
Caesar  hastened  to  sdze,  after  he  had  passed  the 
Rubicon.  Lentulus  Sfnnther,  who  had  previously 
occupied  it  with  10  cohorts,  fled  on  his  approach. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  I  15.) 

Pliny  terms  Asculum  a  colimy,  the  most  illus- 
trious in  Pioenum  (iii.  13.  18);  and  its  cdocdal 
dignity  is  further  attested  by  inscriptions;  but  the 
period  at  which  it  attained  this  rank  is  uncertain. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  colonies  of  Augustus. 
{Lib.  Colon,  p.  227;  Grater,  Inter,  p.  465.  5,  10; 
Orelli.  Inter.  3760;  Zumpt.  de  Colon,  p.  349.)  We 
learn  from  numerous  inscriptions,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance  until  a  late  period  of 
the  Roman  empire;  during  the  Gothic  wars  it  was 
bt»ieged  and  taken  by  Totila;  but  is  again  men- 
tioned by  P.  Diaconus,  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Picenum.  (Procop.  iii.  U;  P.  IHac.  ii.  19.)  The 
modem  city  of  Atcolif  which  retains  the  ancient 
site,  is  still  an  important  place,  and  the  capital  of 
a  promce,  with  a  population  of  about  8000  in- 
habitants. 

The  Itineraries  place  Asculum  on  the  Via  Salaria, 
which  from  thence  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Truentas  to  Castrum  Traentinum  at  its  mouth, 
and  thence  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Ancona. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  307,  317.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASCUBIS  {Ezero),  a  lake  in  Thcssaly  in  the 
range  of  Mt.  Olympus.  The  castle  Lapathus, 
which  Livy  describes  as  above  the  lake  Ascuris, 
probably  corresponds  to  the  ancient  castle  near  Bdp' 
tani.  (Liv.  xHv.  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL 
iii.  pp.  349,  418.) 

A'SEA  (jh  *Aa«a:  'Aircdh^f),  a  town  of  Arcadia 
in  the  district  Ilaenalia,  situated  near  the  firontier  of 
Lacouia,  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Pallantium 
and  Tegea.  Asea  took  part  in  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis,  to  which  city  meet  of  its  inhabitants  re- 
moved (Paus.  viii.  27.  §  8,  where  for  ^laerada  we 
ought  to  read  *Aacda  or  *Aa4a) ;  but  Asea  continued 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state,  since  the  Aseatae  are 
utentioned,  along  with  the  Megalopolitae,  Tegeatae, 
and  Pallantieis,  as  jouiing  Kpainiitondas  before  the 
brittle  of  Mantineia,  B.  c.  362.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5. 
§  5.)  At  a  later  time,  however,  Abca  belonged  to 
Siegalopolifi,  as  we  see  fnmi  tlie  descriptions  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  The  city  was  in  rains  in  tlie 
^iiiie  of   Pausanias,  who  mentions  itb  acropolis.     In 
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Its  tarritof7,and  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia  fivm  tlie 
dty,  on  the  road  to  PaUantium,  were  the  sources  of 
the  Alpheius,  and  near  them  thoee  of  tlie  Eurotaa. 
The  two  rivers  united  their  streams,  and,  after  flow- 
ing in  one  channel  for  20  stadia,  disappesj^  beneath 
the  earth;  the  Alpheius  rising  again  at  Pegae,  and 
the  Eurotas  at  Belemina  in  Laoonia.  North  of  Asea, 
on  the  road  to  Pallantium,  and  on  the  smnmit  of 
Mt.  Boreinm  (JTr^bors),  waa  a  temple  of  Athena 
Soteira  and  Poseidon,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Odysseus  on  his  retura  from  Troj^  and  of  which  tbo 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Leake  and  Ross.  The  re- 
mains of  Asea  are  to  be  seen  on  the  height  which 
rises  above  the  copious  spring  of  water  called  Fran- 
govrytif  **  Frank-spring,"  the  sources  of  the  Alpheiua. 
(Strab.  pp.  275,  343 ;  Paus.  viii.  3.  §  4,  viii.  44.  §  3, 
viii.  54.  §  2;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  L 
p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  Pehpomnetiaoa^  p.  247 ;  Boas, 
Reiten  im  Peloponnetj  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

ASHER    [Palaestina.] 

ASHDOD.     [AzoTus.] 

ASHTABOTH  and  ASHTABOTH  CABNAIH 
CAtrrap^,  ^Atrraptie  koI  Kopy^i',  LXX.,  El-Me- 
tMb)f  a  town  of  Bashan  (2>et«<.  i.  4;  /osA.  ix.  10), 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  half-tribe  of  M»- 
nasseh  {Joth.  xiiL  31),  which  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  (1  Chron.  vL  71).  Eusebius 
{Onomatt  in  *A<rrap<iO  and  *A<rapJ^)  places  it  6 
M.P.  from  Adraa  and  25  M.  P.  firom  Bostnu  Thia 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  {Gen.  xiv.  5). 
The  epithet  of  "  Karnaim  "  or  *'  horned  "  is  referred 
to  the  worship  of  the  moon  under  the  name  of  Ash* 
taroth  or  Astarte.  This  goddess,  the  Derceto  of  the 
Greeks,  had  a  temple  (*ATa|»7avcu>r)  at  Carnion 
(2  Mace.  xii.  26 ;  comp.  1  Mace.  v.  43),  which  is 
identified  with  Ashtaroth,  and  is  described  as  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  but  taken  by  Judas  Maoca- 
baeus,  who  slew  25,00k)  of  the  inhabitants  (2  Mace. 
xii.  26;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii  8.  §  4.)  EUMezMb, 
which  Colonel  Leake  {Preface  to  Burkhardt*8 
Travelty  p.  xii.)  identifies  with  Ashtaroth,  is  the 
first  resting-place  for  the  caravans  on  the  great 
Hadj  Boad  from  Damascus  to  Mekkah.  Burkhanlt 
{Trav.  p.  241)  mentions,  that  close  to  the  castle 
where  the  pilgrims  collect,  built  by  the  Sullan 
Sclym,  is  a  lake  or  pond,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference. In  the  midst  of  this  lake  is  an  island, 
— and  at  an  elevated  spot  at  the  extremity  of  a  pro- 
montory, advancing  into  the  lake,  stands  a  sort  of 
chapel,  aromid  which  are  many  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings.  There  are  no  other  ruins.  (Buckingham, 
Arab.  Tribetj  p.  162  ;  Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat, 
vol.  i  p.  51 1 ;  Capt  Newbold,  Land.  Geog.  Joum, 
voLxvi.  p.  333.)  [E.B.J.] 

A'SIA  (^  'Air(o,  sc.  yri ;  Poet  'Acr/j,  -«5ot,  Aesch. 
Pert.  763,  'Aals  eOV;,  Dion.  Perieg.  20,  'A<r(8of  4»f  t- 
pow;  Asis,  Ov  Met  V.  648,  ix.  448:  Eth.  and 
Adj.  *Aaiay6s,  ^Aatdrris,,  Ion.  'Aai^rrji,  ''Airiot? 
frequent  in  Homer  as  a  proper  ntane;  ^Aateuos^ 
Steph.;  *A<rioTiir<Jj,  Strab.;  'A<T»aT07*r^f,  Aesch. 
Pert.  12;  'Airia^cK^t,  Dio  Chrysost.,  Lob.  Phryn. 
646:  Fem.  *Ao-i(u^,  'Aindris,  and  'Affc^is,  with 
X^f^t'i  yVt  7CUA,  ap.  Trag.;  *  Air  Is,  'Acruii,  -a8o$,  op. 
Trag.,  with  ^wi^,  and  especially  with  Kt$<Spa^  for 
the  three-stringed  lyre  of  the  Lydians,  caHtd  bin)  ply 
ri  ^Aeids  by  Aristoph.  TTietm.  120,  comp.  Sc-hui., 
Suid.,  Hesch.,  Etym.  Mag.y  t.v.:  Asianus;  A>ius, 
Poets  and  Varr.  ap.  Kon.  466.  3;  Asiaticiis,  adj. 
Asiagenes,  not  only  in  poets,  but  in  old  I  At  in, 
for  Asiaticus,  applied  to  Scipio,  Liv.  xxxni.  58, 
loser.,  and  to   Sulk,    Sidun.    Carm.  vii.  80,  bce 
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Faricnini,  9.  v.;  Gronov.  Obt.  W,  391,  P^  ^It 
Fxxitsch;  lastly,  the  form  Asiacus,  Ov.  Met  zii.  588, 
restii  only  oa  a  &be  reading.  On  the  qiuuititj  of 
the  A,  see  Jahn,  ad  Or.  Met  t.  848> 

This  most  hnportant  geogimphical  name  has  the 
folkiwing  Hgnificatiofis.  1.  The  cootinent  of  Asia. 
—  2.  Asia  Mihob  (see  helow).  —  3.  The  Idngdom 
of  Troj  (Poet  e.  g.  Or.  Met  ziti.  484).  — 4.  The 
kingdom  of  PsBOAMira.  —  5.  The  Roman  prormee 
of  Asia  (see  the  Article).  —  6.  A  cxij  of  LjcUa  (see 
k'low,  Now  1.).  —  7.  An  island  of  AeUiio|Ba,  aooord- 
in^  to  Steph.  B.,  who  gives  *A<rufTi|f  for  a  citizen, 
and  Etk,  *Aaif  ^.  This  article  is  on  the  continent 
of  Ama. 

I.  Oriffm  amd  AppiuxUiotu  of  the  Name,  —  The 
origin  of  the  names,  both  of  Eorope  and  Asia,  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  but  periiape  not  irroooverably.  The 
Greek  writers  gire  two  derivations.  First,  on  their 
system  of  refening  the  names  of  tribes  and  coun- 
tries to  a  person  as  eponymns,  they  tell  ns  of  a 
nyrnph  Afda  as  one  of  the  Ooeanida,  daughters  of 
Uceanoa  and  Tethys  (Hes.  Theog.  869),  the  wife  of 
lapetos,  and  mother  of  Prometheus  (ApoUod.  i.  S. 
§  2 ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  270, 620;  Etym.  Mag. 
e.9.i  Schol.  Lycophr.  1412),  or,  according  to  others, 
the  wife  of  Prometheus.  (Herod,  ir.  25 ;  Schol.  Apol- 
loo.  L  444;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  In  this  mythical  gene- 
alogy, it  should  be  noticed  that  Asia  is  connected 
with  the  Titanic  deities  and  Europe  with  the  race 
jf  Zens.     (Ritter,  Vorkattey  p.  456.) 

The  other  class  oi  derivstions  connects  Asia,  in 
the  finrt  instance,  with  Lydia,  which  some  of  the 
grunmarians  distinctly  state  to  have  been  at  first 
called  Asia;  an  opinion  which  Strabo  ascribes  to  the 
arhoQtl  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis.  (Strab.  ziii.  p.  627 ; 
SchoL  Aristoph.  Tkeem.  120;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod. 
ii.  779.)  We  are  told  of  a  city  called  Asia,  near 
M.  Tmohifl,  where  the  Lydian  lyre  was  invented 
{Eijfwu  Mag  s.  v.;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.),  and  to  which 
Kckhel  (toL  iiL  p.  93)  refers  the  Lydian  corns  bear- 
ing the  inscription  ASIEON. 

Herodotus  says  that  the  Lydians  themselves  de- 
rived the  name  of  Asia  from  one  of  their  ancient 
kings,  Aflias,  the  son  of  Cot^ra,  the  son  of  Manes, 
whose  name  continued  to  be  borne  by  the  ^v\ii 
*Aatds  in  the  city  of  Sardis  (Herod,  iv.  45;  Eu- 
staf  h.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  270, 620),  and  whose  chapel 
near  the  Cayster  was  still  shown  in  Stralto^s  time. 
(Stiab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  A  nroilar  account  is  given  by 
]>ii»nysiu8  of  Halicamassus,  in  his  discussion  respects 
ing  the  Etruscans,  the  supposed  emigrants  firom 
Lydia  (L  p.  21,  ed.  Sjrlbmg]^  Another  instance  of 
the  eoonection  of  the  name  with  Lydia  is  furnished 
by  the  passage  of  Homer,  in  which  we  have  also  the 
first  example  of  the  word  Asia  in  a  Greek  writer 
ill.  ii.  461):  — 'Air<«  iv  Xci^i»yi,  KaSkTrpiw  ifi4»i 
^4*Speu  (Comp.Dion.  Perieg.  83fr— 838.)  In  this 
passage,  the  ancient  grammarians  read  ^AaUt  as  the 
graitive  of  *Aa(at,  not  'Air^r  the  dative  of  *Ao'ios. 
(SchoL  Aristoph.  .4dL  68 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  650,  comp. 
xiii.  p.  627;  Steph.  B.  *  «.;  Enstath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  620,  ad  Bom.  pp.  204.  10,  Etym.  Mag. 
«.  r.)  But  even  if,  with  some  of  the  best  modem 
srhdars,  we  adopt  the  reading  thus  rejected  by  the 
andents,  *AoUf  should  still  be  taken  as  the  a^yoctive 
ouoneeteid  with  'Ao-i^,  i.e.  the  meadow  eaertd  to 
the  hero  Adae.  (Hermann,  ad  Hymn,  in  ApoU. 
250;  Thiersch,  Gramm.  §  178,  No.  26;  Spitzner, 
4td  he.:  of  ooonse,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
MrgiTs  Asia  jfrata  Cagttri,  Georg.  i.  383,  384, 
which  is  a  mere  imitation;  comp.  ^ea.  vii.  701, 
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A  f&i  jmIhs .  The  explanation  of  iaUf  as  th^  adjeo* 
tive  A  &nf ,  mutd  or  «/ime,  barely  requires  mention, 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  620.) 
The  text  of  Homer  confirms  the  statement  (^  ancient 
writers,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Ana^  as  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  world,  any  more  than  of  Eu- 
Topa  or  Lt&yo,  and  that  such  a  system  of  division, 
among  the  Greeks  at  least,  was  probably  subsequent 
to  the  Homeric  poems.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  554;  Steph. 
B.  9.  V.)  He  also  uses  "kavtt  or  *iialas  as  a  proper 
name  ik  more  than  one  hero  among  the  Trojan  allies 
(see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Aeiue),  and  it  deserves 
notice  that  one  tradition  derived  the  name  of  the 
continent  from  the  sage  and  seer  Asius,  who  pre- 
sented the  palladium  to  Tras  (Eustath.  ad  Dion, 
Perieg.  620;  Suid.  «.  v.  IlaAAddior);  indications 
that  the  root  was  known  in  other  parts  of  W.  Asia 
besides  Lydia.  Another  tradition  of  considerable 
importance  is  preserved  by  Strabo  from  the  poet 
Callinus;  namely,  that  when  the  Cimmerians  in- 
vaded Asia,  and  took  Sardis,  the  people  whom  they 
drove  out  of  the  dty  were  called  'Haioi^«f,  which 
the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  Demetrius  of  Seep* 
sis  interpreted  as  the  Ionic  form  of  *Ainoyus, 
(Strab.  xiiL  p.  627.)  Neither  should  we  altogether 
overlook  the  fipequency  of  the  syUable  As  in  Trojan 
and  other  Asiatic  names,  such  as  *AtrodipaKOSf  'Airiri. 
rioy,  and  several  others. 

Schobmt  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  antiqnitj 
only  from  a  Grecian  point  of  view,  are  content  to 
draw  from  these  premises  the  conclusion,  that  Asia 
was  the  name  fint  app  ied  by  the  Greeks,  whetlier 
borrowed  from  the  natives  or  not,  to  that  part  of  the 
region  east  of  the  Aegean  Sea  with  which  they  first 
bocame  acquainted,  namely,  the  plains  of  Lydia; 
that  the  Greek  odouists,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
of  that  r^on,  were  naturally  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  mother  country,  as  the  Greeks  of  Asia ; 
and  that  the  name,  having  thus  become  common, 
was  extended  with  their  extending  knowledge  of  the 
country,  first  to  the  regions  within  the  Halys  and 
the  Taurus,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  continent  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  this  is  confessedly  a  mere 
hgpoihetii  ;  for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  on  such 
a  subject  by  an  ancient  writer,  who  could  not  pos- 
sess the  means  of  certain  laufwledge^  must  not  be 
taken  as  positive  evidence^  simply  because  it  comes 
to  ns  in  the  form  of  a  statement  made  by  one  whom 
we  accept  as  an  authority  on  niattent  within  the 
range  of  his  knowledge;  nay  more,  such  statenientti, 
when  reduced  to  their  true  value,  as  opinions,  are 
often  deserving  of  much  less  regard  than  the  specu- 
lations of  modem  scholars,  based  on  a  wider  foun- 
dation, and  guided  by  a  sounder  criticism.  There 
is  a  science  of  andent  history,  even  as  to  its  factSf 
which  is  ever  advancing,  like  all  other  sciences,  and 
for  similar  reasons.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  permitted 
to  the  inquirer,  wilfully  to  restrict  hinihelf  to  one 
kind  of  evidence;  as,  for  example,  to  take  the  as- 
sertkois  and  hints  (>f  classical  writers  at  their  utmost 
value,  while  rejecting  the  results  of  Oriental  and 
other  learning. 

If  the  primeval  history  of  Asia  is  ever  to  be  settled 
on  a  basis  of  probability  (and  few  objects  of  learning 
yidd  in  interest  to  this),  it  most  be  by  a  compre- 
hensive and  patient  criticism,  cautious  but  not  timid, 
of  all  the  existing  sources  of  iuformatton,  in  history, 
ethnography,  philology,  mythology,  and  antiquities; 
whether  derived  from  the  West,  the  Etist,  or  the 
North;  from  direct  testimony,  indirect  evidence,  or 
well  coDducted  speculation;  from  sacred  ur  secular 
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authorities;  from  ancient  reoords,  or  from  modem 
scholanhip.  The  choice  a  between  the  use  of  this 
method  by  competent  inquirers,  and  its  abuse  by 
sdolistfl;  for  the  third  course,  of  keeping  within  the 
imagwarp  confines  (for  certain  limits  there  are 
none)  of  "  pantiee "  knowledge^  is  not  likely  to  be 
followed  till  men  forget  their  natoral  thirst  for  in- 
formation c<Niceniing  past  ages. 

In  such  a  spirit,  the  question  of  the  origia  of  the 
name  of  Asia  has  been  discussed  by  Tarions  writers, 
especially  by  Carl  Ritter,  in  his  VorhcdU  EurO' 
pdischer  VdlkerffetchicfUen  vor  HerodoUUy  Berlin, 
1820,  8to.  Even  an  outline  of  the  discussion,  as 
thus  omiducted,  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.     It  roust  suffice  to  indii*ate  the  result. 

In  the  first  pUce,  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
writers  already  quoted  pmnt  to  a  wider  use  of  the 
name  in  the  West  of  Asia  Minor  than  the  limits  of 
Lydia  Proper;  and  moreover,  they  clearly  indicate 
that  the  name  was  in  use  among  the  Asiatics  them- 
selTes.  Going  from  one  extreme  to  another,  some 
Orientalists  seek  for  a  purely  Phoenician  origin  of 
the  name,  a  view  as  narrow  as  that  which  would 
make  it  purely  Greek.  (See,  for  both  views.  Pott, 
EtymoL  Fwnchimgen^  vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  191.)  But 
a  wider  inquiry  shows  us  the  root  AS,  among  va- 
rious peoples  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  Asia, 
from  India,  through  Scytliia,  round  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  up  to  Scandinavia,  and  among  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  peoples  of  Southern  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  W.  Asia,  in  such  connections  as  leads  to  the 
strong  pre»umptioc  that  its  primaxy  reference  is  to 
the  Sun,  e.HpGcially  as  an  object  of  religious  worship; 
that  the  Aidam  are  the  people  of  Hit  Sun,  or,  in  the 
secondary  fi>nn  of  the  notion,  ih«  people  from  the 
East  i  and  thut  uf  A>ia  itself,  it  is  as  good  ety- 
mology as  piKJtry  to  say :  — 

"  Tis  the  clime  of  the  Eaei,  *tis  the  land  of  the 
Sun.*" 

The  correlative  derivation  of  Europa,  from  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  root  Erdf,  Or«h  or  Erob 
(not  unknown  also  to  the  Indo-European  languages'), 
signifying  the  evening^  nmset,  and  hence  the  Weet, 
is  admitted  even  by  philulugLsts  who  are  cautious  of 
wicntalisms.  At  all  events,  be  the  etymology  sound 
or  not,  tlie  fact  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt,  that  the 
earliest  distmction  between  the  two  continents  made 
by  the  Greeks  was  expressed  with  reference  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  known  parts  of  each,  as  to 
the  EmI,  and  to  the  West.  (Ritter,  VorhaUey  pp. 
300,  full.,  456,  full.;  Pott,  I  c,\  Sprengel,  Geach. 
d.  Geogr.  Entdech.  p.  59;  Sickler,  Alte  Geogr.  pp. 
58,  61 ;  Bemhardy,  ad  Dion.  Perteg.  836,  p.  754; 
Ukcrt,vol.i.  pt  ii.  pp.  207— 211.) 

Proceeding  now  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  Greek 
writ  en,  as  the  name  of  the  continent,  we  find  the 
applications  of  it  very  dlfierent.  As  already  stated. 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  the  dixioion  of  the  world 
into  Europe,  A»ia,  and  Africa  ( Libya).  The  earliest 
allusions  to  this  division  are  found  in  the  writers  of 
the  first  hslf  uf  the  fif\h  century  B.  c,  namely  Pin- 
dar, Aeschylus,  and  the  logographers  Hecataeus  and 
Pherccydes.  Pindar  merely  refers  to  the  jiart  of 
the  lonlinent  opposite  to  Rhodes  as  a  "  pranontoiy 
of  Asia  "  ('Aa/as  €>««5Av,  OL  vii.  33.  s.  18);  but, 
in  several  passages,  he  s|je<iks  of  Libya  in  a  manner 
which  clearly  shows  a  knowledge  c{  the  tripartite 
division.  (Pyth.  iv.  6,  42,  259,  v.  52,  ix.  57,  71, 
109, 121,  iHh,  iu.  72.)  Aeschylus  speaks  of  "  the 
abode  uf  pure  Asia'*  as  acljaoent  to  the  place  where 
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Prometheus  suffers  (Prom.  412;  liroucor  ayrat 
'Aaias  (Sos,  whero  the  epithet  inclines  us  to  thi>ik 
that  'Aulas  is  the  nymph  Asia,  and  tlie  *Afflas  c6os 
the  comitiy  named  from  her).*  In  w.  730 — 735,  he 
distinguishes  between  the  iand  of  Ewope  and  the 
continent  Asia,  as  divided  by  the  Cimmerian  Bob- 
porus ;  but  elsewhere  he  makes  the  river  Phasis  the 
boundary  {Fr.  177).  He  also  mentioDs  Libya  (Supp. 
284,  Eum.  292).  Hecataeus  and  Pherecydes  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  whole  earth  as  divided  into  two 
equal  parts — Europe  on  the  N.,  and  Asia  with  Li- 
bya on  the  S.— by  the  strait  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules in  the  W.,  and  the  Phasu  (or  Aiaxes)  and 
Caucasus  on  the  £.,  the  subdivision  of  the  southern 
half  into  Asia  and  Libya  being  made  by  the  Mile; 
and  they  keep  to  the  old  notion  of  the  poets,  tluit 
the  earth  was  enclosed  by  the  ocean,  as  a  river  cir- 
culatmg  round  it  {Frag,  ed.  Didot;  Ukert,  Unier- 
such.  iJber  die  Geogr.  des  Hehaiam  «.  Damastes^ 
Weunar,  1814;  Id.  Geogr.  voL  L  pLL  p.  213;  For- 
biger,  voL  L  pp.  49 — 63):  and  this,  with  aome  va- 
riation as  to  the  boundaries,  appean  to  have  beeii 
the  common  view  down  to  tiie  time  of  Herodotua, 
who  complains  of  the  division  as  altogether  ariiitiary. 
"  I  wonder,"  he  says  (iv.  42),  "  at  those  who  dij»- 
tingush  and  diride  Libya  and  Asia  and  Europe  [i.e. 
as  if  they  were  equal  or  nearly  so],  for  there  b  no 
small  difference  between  them.  For,  in  length.  En- 
rope  extends  along  both  the  others;  but,  as  to  ita 
breadth,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  oook- 
pare  it  with  the  others."  He  seems  to  mean  that 
they  are  so  much  narrower,  which  he  illustrates  bj 
relating  the  circumnavigation  of  Libya,  and  the 
voyage  of  Scylax,  under  Dareius  I.,  from  the  Indus  te 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  proceeds:  "  But, 
as  for  Europe,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  have  dis- 
covered whether  it  is  surroimded  by  water,  either  tm 
the  £.  or  towards  the  N.,  but  it  is  ascertained  to 
extend  in  length  all  along  both  the  other  parts  (i.  e. 
Libya  and  Asia).  Nor  am  I  able  to  conjecture  who 
gave  to  the  earth,  which  b  one,  three  different  namesi, 
derived  from  the  names  of  women,  and  assigned  aa 
their  boundaries  the  Egyptian  river  Kile  and  the 
Colchlan  river  Phasb;  but  others  say  they  are  the 
Maeotic  river  Tanab  and  the  Cinunerian  Straits" 
(iv.  45).  He  rejects  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the 
river  Ocean  flowing  round  the  earth,  and  laughs  at 
those  who  drew  maps  showing  the  earth  ronndeT 
than  if  it  had  been  struck  out  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, and  making  Asia  equal  to  Europe  (iv.  36, 
comp.  iv.  8,  ii.  2 1 ,  23).  His  notion  of  Asia  is  some- 
what as  follows: — The  central  part  of  the  contment 
extends  from  the  Soutlieni  Sea,  also  called  the  Red 
Sea  (*EpvdpV:  Indian  Ocean),  to  the  Northern  Sea 
(i.  e.  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Euxine),  into 
which  the  river  Phasb  falb,  forming  the  N.  bound- 
axy  of  Asia  (iv.  37).  Thb  central  portion  b  inha- 
bited by  four  peoples:  namely,  from  S.  to  N.,  the 
Pendens,  the  Mcdes,  the  Saspeirians,  and  the  Col- 
chians.  (See  the  articles.)  On  the  W.  of  this 
central  portion,  two  iieninsulas  (iicroi)  run  out  into 
the  sea.  The  first  begins  on  the  N.  at  the  Phasis, 
and  extends  along  the  Pontus  and  the  Helleppont,  as 
far  as  Sigeura  in  Troas,  and,  on  the  S.  (»ide,  from  the 
Myriandnan  gulf,  adjacent  to  Phoenioe,  to  the  Trio- 
piaii  promontory  (iv.  38) ;  namely,  it  b  the  *penin- 
sula  of  Asia  Mmor:  he  adds  that  it  is  inhabited  by 
thirty  peoples.  The  other  peninsuht  extends  into 
the  Southern  Sea,  including  Pcreis,  Assyria,  and 
Arabia,  and  ending  at  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  gulf, 
according  to  the  oommoo  notion  of  ii  (c  39  *,  oompu 
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Arabia,  ^  180,  col.  1);  but  Libjra  mlly  ferms  a 
part  of  tliki  same  pwrinwila  (c.  41).  As  to  the 
botmdaiy  between  Asia  and  Libya,  he  himself  frould 
place  it  on  the  W.  border  of  Egyp^;  ^^  ^*  teUa  as 
that  the  boundary  recognized  by  the  Greeks  was 
the  Nik:  the  lonians,  however,  regarded  the  Delta 
of  FgTpt  i^  belonging  neither  to  Aida  nor  to  Libya 
(it  16,  17).  On  the  other  side  of  the  central  por- 
tkn,  the  parts  beyond  the  Pendans,  Mades,  Saspei- 
rians,  and  Cokhians,  extend  eastward  along  the 
Bed  Sea  (^Indian  Ocean),  and  northward  as  iar  as 
the  Caapian  Sea  and  the  riTer  Araxes  (by  which  he 
teeiaa  to  mean  the  Oxos).  Asia  Is  inhabited  as  &r 
as  India,  to  the  east  of  which  the  earth  is  desert  and 
anknuwn  (r.  40).  For  thiH  reawn  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  define  the  boundary  between  Enrope  and 
A>ia  en  the  e&st;  but  he  does  not,  at  least  commonly, 
extend  the  latter  name  beyond  India. 

From  the  time  of  Hcrodutoit  to  that  of  Strabo, 
various  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  distinction  of  the 
three  continents.  These  opinions  Eratosthenes  di- 
Tided  into  two  clasps :  namely,  some  made  riverg 
the  bmmdaries,  namely  the  Nile  and  the  Tanais, 
tbos  making  the  continents  iahmds;  while  others 
placed  the  t>.iwidarie!<  across  igtkmnues,  namely,  that 
between  the  Eiixiiie  and  the  Caspian,  and  that  be- 
tween the  Arubian  gulf  and  the  Serbonian  lake, — 
thus  makin«;  the  cuntinents  penmuuku.  Erato- 
sthenes, like  Herodotus,  made  light  of  the  whole 
distinction,  and  cited  this  disagreement  as  an  ai^u- 
ntcnt  against  it;  but  Strabo  maintains  its  utility. 
(Strab.  i.  pp.  65^ — 67.)  The  Iwundaries  adopted  by 
Strabo  himself,  and  generaliy  received  from  his  time, 
and  finally  settled  by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  wore, 
un  the  Bide  of  Europe,  the  Tanais  (/>on),  Maeotis 
(^Sea  of  Atov),  Cimmerian  Boppoms  {Siraii$  qf 
K»ffa\  the  Pontus  or  Enxine  \^Blaek  Sea)^  the 
Thracian  Bottporus  {Channel  of  Consia9Uinopk)y 
Pmpontitf  (Sea  of  Mnmiora\  Hellespont  (Darda- 
nelles), Aegean  (Archipelf^)^  and  Mediterranean; 
sml,  cm  the  side  of  Libya,  the  Arabicus  Sinus  (Hed 
Sea)  and  the  isthmus  of  Arsmoe  (Suex).  The  opinion 
had  also  become  established,  in  Strabo's  time,  that 
the  E.  and  X.  parts  of  Asia  were  surrounded  by  an 
ocean,  which  abw  surrounded  the  outer  parts  c.f  Li- 
bya and  Eurc»pe;  but  some,  and  even  Ptolemy,  re- 
\crt«d  to  the  old  notion,  which  we  find  in  the  early 
]«<etfi,  tliat  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  of 
Libya  were  united  by  continuous  land,  enckwing 
tlie  Indian  Ckean  on  the  £.  and  S.:  this  **  unknown 
land  **  extends  from  Cattagara,  the  southmost  city  of 
the  Sinae,  to  the  promontory  Prasum,  his  southmost 
flint  on  Uie  E.  cmist  of  Libya,  in  about  the  parallel 
.  f  20°  S.  Ut.     (Ptol.  vu.  3.  §  6,  6.  §§  2,  5--8.) 

11.  Particular  KmntUdge  of  Ana  among  the 
drfels  and  Romans. — Such  were  the  general  no- 
timns  attached  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  at  difierent 
limea,  to  the  word  Asia,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
divisiona  of  the  then-known  world.  In  proceeding  to 
pive  a  brief  account  of  the  more  particular  knowledge 
which  they  p06<>esfred  nf  the  contment,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  revert  to  the  history  of  their  intercourse 
with  its  mhabitants,  and  the  gradtml  extension  of 
their  somtes  of  information  nspecting  its  geography. 

The  first  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed 
of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  dates  be- 
(an  the  ^u4iest  historical  records.  The  legends  re- 
specting the  Argouaatic  and  Trojan  expeditions  and 
other  mythical  stories,  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  the  al- 
htsioas  to  oommerdal  and  other  intercourse  with  the 
peoples  of  A5iji  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  tlie 
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other  hand,  indicatfl  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  coast,  firam  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
The  Homeric  poems  show  a  fiuniliar  acquaintance 
with  the  W.  coast  of  Ada  Minor,  and  a  vaguer  know- 
ledge of  its  N.  and  S.  shores,  and  of  the  S£.  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  as  far  as  Colchis  and  the  land  of 
the  Amasons  on  the  fomur  side,  and  Phoenicia  and 
Lower  Egypt  on  the  latter.  Hesiod  had  heard  of  the 
river  Phasis,  and  of  the  Nile,  which  was  known  to 
Homer  under  the  name  of  Aegyptus  (Theog.  338, 
339).  The  cyclic  poets  indicate  a  gradually  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  shores  of  western  Asia.  (F<Mr 
the  details,  see  Ukert,  vol.  i.,  and  Forbiger,  vol.  i.) 

This  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased  by 
the  colonization  of  the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  by  the  rehttiooDs  into  which  these  Greek 
colonies  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydian,  and  then 
with  the  Persian  Empires.  Under  the  fanner,  tlieir 
knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extended  be- 
yond the  W.  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  fiir  as  the  Halyti, 
— and  that  not  in  any  accurate  detail;  but  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lydian  empire  by  Cyrus,  in  b.  c.  546, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  tlie  Per- 
sians, opoied  up  to  their  inquiries  all  Asia,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  Caspian  <m  the  N.  and  the  Indus  on  the 
E.;  and  their  collision  with  the  Persian  Empire 
made  it  their  interest  to  gain  information  of  its  ex- 
tent and  resources.  The  court  of  Persia  was  visited 
by  Greeks,  who  there  found,  not  only  means  of  satis- 
fying their  curitisity,  but  of  obtaining  employment, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  physician  Democedes.  (Herud. 
iii.  \2\f.)  In  B.  c.  501—500  Aristagoras  of  Mile- 
tus was  able  to  exhibit  at  Sparta  a  map,  on  copper, 
of  the  countries  between  Ionia  and  Susa.  (llert)d. 
V.  49.)  The  settlement  of  the  Penian  Empire 
under  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  compilation  of  reconls,  of  which  the 
still  extant  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Behistun  may 
serve  as  an  example.  It  must  have  been  by  the  aid 
of  such  records  that  Herodotus  composrd  his  full 
account  of  the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire (iii.  89,  vii.  61);  and  his  personal  hiquiries  in 
K|rypt  and  Phoenicia  enabled  him  to  add  farther  de- 
tails respecting  the  SW.  parts  of  Ai»ia;  while,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  civiliiced  wurkl,  he  beaitl 
from  the  Greek  colonL>ts  on  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Euxine  marvellous  stories  of  the  M-aodering  tribes  uf 
Northem  Asia.  Hii>  knowledge,  more  or  less  imper- 
fect, extends  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  Caspian,  the 
Sanromatae  (Sarmatians),  the  Mas»a;retae,  and  other 
northem  peoples,  the  Oxus  (pnbably),  Bactria,  W. 
India,  and  Arabia.  The  care  which  Herodotus  takes 
to  distinguish  between  the  facts  he  learnt  from  re- 
cords and  from  personal  observation,  and  the  vague 
accounts  which  he  obtained  fnm  travellers  and 
traders,  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of  Father  of 
Geography,  as  well  as  History. 

The  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  added  little  in  the  i^ay  of  direct 
knowledge,  except  with  respect  to  the  regions  ac- 
tually traversed ;  but  that  enterprise  inv<  Ired,  in  its 
indirect  consequences,  all  the  fruits  (f  Alexander's 
conquests.  Meanwhile,  the  Greek  phybii  ian  Ctesias 
was  collecting  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  the  ma- 
terials of  his  two  works  on  Persia  and  India,  of  which 
we  have,  unfortunately,  only  fragments. 

A  new  epoch  of  geographical  discovery  in  Asia 
was  introduced  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
Besides  the  personal  acquaintance  which  they  en- 
abled the  Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  d 
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the  Fenian  Empire  hitherto  uiily  knomi  to  tliein 
by  report,  bis  campaigns  extended  their  knowledge 
over  ttie  regions  watered  by  the  Indos  and  its  five 
gxeat  tributaries  ^the  Ptu^ab  and  Sonde),  and,  even 
further  than  his  arms  actually  penetnUed,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  lower  course  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  shores  between  its  nxRith  and  the  head 
of  the  Peniian  Gulf,  were  explored  by  Nearchus; 
and  some  further  knowledge  was  gsined  of  the 
nomad  tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over 
the  vast  steppes  itf  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  N£.-  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  (Sihan);  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  plac^  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  information,e8peciallyat  Alexandreia, 
whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  accounts  of 
the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  fisr  as  the  island 
of  Taprobane,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Cochin-China.  The 
xnowledge  acquired  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
was  embodied  in  a  map  by  Dicaearchns,  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle. 

On  the  £.  and  N.  the  wars  and  commerce  of  the 
Grreek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
dire<^on  of  India,  where  Seleucus  Nicator  (b.g.314) 
led  an  expedition  as  fiu:  as  the  Ganges,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  Paubothra,  where  their  pro- 
longed residence  enabled  them  to  learn  much  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  voyage  of  Patrodes  round 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  also  deserves  men- 
iioiL  {Diet.  ofBiog.  art.  Patrocka,)  Of  course 
more  aoqusintance  was  gained  with  the  countries 
abrady  subdued,  until  the  conquests  of  the  Parthians 
shut  out  the  Gi'ecks  from  the  countiy  £.  of  the 
Tigris-valley ;  a  limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their 
turn,  were  never  able  to  pass. 

Meanwhile,  ir.  the  other  great  seat  of  his  Eastern 
Empire,  Alexander  s  genius  was  bearing  ihdts  which 
we  are  still  reaping.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
ffirmed  of  the  conqueror  of  Greece  and  Persia,  the 
ftnmder  of  Alexandreia  demands  an  exalted  place 
among  thosM  who  have  benefited  mankind  by  the  ex- 
tensimi  of  their  knowledge.  There,  in  a  position  ac- 
cessible by  sea  from  all  the  coa^its  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west,  commerce  was  maintained  and  extended  by 
the  advance  of  science,  whose  aid  she  rewarded  by 
contributions  of  fresh  knowledge  from  remote  coun- 
tries ;  and,  under  the  protection  of  die  first  Ptolemies, 
mathematical  and  physical  theories,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  travellers  and  merchants,  advanced 
hand  in  hand,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  real 
9^tem  of  geographical  science.  Whatever  aid  the 
records  of  past  inquiries  could  furnish  was  provided 
for  by  the  foundation  of  the  celebnited  library,  which 
we  may  safely  assume  to  have  ccmtained  accounts  of 
Phoenician*  voyages,  which  the  conquest  of  Tyre 
transferred  to  the  Macedonians.  Aristotle  had  al- 
ruddy  eslablislied  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  now  Eratosthenes  (about  B.  c.  270 — 240)  made 
tlie  great  stride  forwards  in  mathematical  geography, 
of  drawing  lines  upon  its  surface,  to  which  to  rdfer 
the  positions  of  places,  namely,  from  E.  to  W.  the 
Aequatur  and  Tro}iic  of  Cancer,  and  seven  other 
liarallels  of  latituds  thn^ugh  important  pboes;  aud 
from  N.  to  S.,  two  boundary  lines,  marking  the 
limits  of  the  known  world,  and,  between  these, 
seven  meridians  through  important  places.  (See 
Diet,  of  Biog,  art.  EnUogthenes.)  Instruments 
having  been  invented  for  taking  latitudes,  and  those 
latitudes  being  compai-ed  with  the  standard  paralleLsi 
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the  positions  of  places  were  now  laid  down  with  aa 
acconcy  previously  nnattunable.  StiU,  however, 
the  geographer  was  dependent,  for  the  detenninatioo 
of  hngiiudes,  on  computations  by  days'  journeys, 
and  BO  forth.  During  the  same  period  the  means  of 
infbrmati(m  were  increased,  not  only  by  Uie  increase 
of  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  fiactiia  in 
Central  Asia.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Eratosthenes  and  his  foUowas  embraces  the 
great  mountain-chains  N.  of  India,  the  Pabopa- 
MISU8,  Emodub,  and  Imaus,  and  extends  £.  as  fiu* 
as  the  Seres.  The  mathematical  geography  of 
Eratosthenes  was  greatly  improved  by  Hipparchus, 
B.  c,  150.     (See  art.  in  DicL  ofBiog.) 

The  extension  of  the  Roman  onpire  over  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  their  wars  with  Mithridatea 
and  the  Parthians,  not  only  added  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  information  respecting  Western 
Asia,  but  extended  it,  on  the  N.,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Caucasian  countries,  a  r^on  of  which  the  Greeks 
had  scarcely  any  knowledge;  wliile,  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus  made 
them  fiir  better  acquainted  with  the  peninsula  vi 
Arabia.  [Arabia.]  The  fruits  of  these  dis- 
coveries were  stored  up  by  the  administrative  ability 
of  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Agrippa,  who  caused 
measurements  and  observations  to  be  taken,  and 
recorded  in  maps  and  itineraries;  and  by  the  literary 
labours  of  the  great  geographer  Stmbo,  whose  im- 
mortal work  is  founded  on  an  extoisdve  knowledge 
and  diligent  criticism  of  the  writings  of  the  Gredc 
geographers,  on  the  further  discoveries  made  up  to 
his  time,  and  on  his  own  personal  observations  in 
extensive  travels.  (See  the  arL  in  the  Did.  of 
Biog.)  The  brief  epitome  of  Pomponins  Mela,  who 
wrote  under  Claudius,  and  the  elaborate  oompilatiou 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  complete  the  exhibition  of  Greek 
and  Roman  knowledge  of  Asia  (as  of  the  other  con- 
tinents), under  the  fost  Caesars. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  had 
become  the  final  lunit  of  the  R(8nan  empire  to  the 
£.,  further  advances  were  made  in  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus;  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  nomad  tribes 
of  the  North  became  better  known;  and  iufbrmatiou 
was  obtained  of  a  great  caravan  route  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  Uunongh  Bactria,  and 
of  another  commercial  track,  leading  over  the  high 
table-land  of  Central  Asia  to  the  distant  regions  of 
the  Seres.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Rome  and 
her  chief  provinces  were  making  oontinually  new 
demands  on  the  energies  of  commerce,  which  led  to 
constant  accessions  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the 
extreme  r^ons  of  SE.  Asia.  Meanwhile,  a  fresh 
step  in  the  scientific  part  of  geograj^y  was  made  by 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  rjider  Antoninus  Pius,  a.  d.  150. 
(See  art.  m  Diet  o/Birg.) 

Under  M.  Aurelius,  the  geography  of  the  ancients 
reached  its  highest  point,  in  ^e  celebrated  work  of 
Ptolemy,  a.  d.  160,  which  remained  the  text-book 
of  the  science  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  (See  art« 
in  Did,  ofBiog.)  He  improved  the  system  of 
Marinus;  constructed  a  map  of  the  world  on  a  new 
projection ;  and  tabuUted  the  results  of  all  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  his  time  in  a  list  of  countries, 
and  the  chief  placets  in  them,  with  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  each  appended  to  its  name.  His  dili- 
gence and  judgment  have  received  continual  con- 
firmation from  new  discoveries;  the  greatest  defect 
of  his  work  being  that  which  resulted  neceB»aril7 
from  the  want  of  a  method  for  fixing  the  UmgilmM 
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fi  pbcea.  His  chief  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
Asm  refers  to  the  peninsula  of  India  bejond  the 
Ganges,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  adjacent  part  of 
China  [Thikab],  uid  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago;  to  the  large  rivere  and  ei«at 
eommefml  cities  in  the  N.  of  Chma  [SEBmJ ;  to 
«)me  of  the  moontain  ranges  of  the  table-land  of 
Ceotrsl  Ana  [Imaus,  &c.]  ;  and  to  the  namM  of 
Scythian  tribes  in  the  North.     [Sctthia.] 

Some  farther  discoveries  irere  made  in  parts  of 
Ana,  of  which  we  have  the  records  in  the  works 
of  Agathemerus,  Dionysios  Periegetes,  Marcian  of 
Hemdeia,  and  othor  Greek  and  Boman  writers^  va- 
rious ncpfrXoc,  and  especially  in  the  geographical 
lexicon  of  Stephanns  Byzantinus;  but  the  only 
additions  to  the  knowledge  of  Asia  worth  mention- 
ing, are  the  embassy  of  Jostinisn  II.  to  the  Tnrks 
in  the  steppes  W.  and  S.  of  the  Altai  moontains, 
A.  D.  569,  and  in  the  increased  knowledge  of  India, 
Ceylon,  and  China,  gained  by  tlie  visits  of  Cosmas 
Indicopleastes.     (See  art  in  Diet.  ofBiog.) 

On  many  points  there  was  a  positive  retrogression 
from  knowledge  previously  eecnred ;  and  this  may 
be  traced  more  or  less  tbrongh  the  whole  history  of 
ancient  geography.  Thus,  Herodotus  had  a  b^ter 
knofwled^  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  than  some  later 
writers,  who  took  it  for  a  lake ;  and  he  knew  the 
Caspian  to  be  a  lake,  while  Strabo  and  Mela  make 
it  a  Gulf  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Herodotus,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  knew  that  the  Great  Southern 
OcflHn  surrounded  the  continent  of  Africa,  uid  yet 
many  eminent  writers,  both  before  and  after  Stniw, 
Hipparchus,  Pdybius,  and  Blarinns,  for  example, 
fid!  into  the  error  of  connecting  India  and  Africa  by 
a  Southern  Continent,  which  was  at  la^>t  pcrpetuat^ 
by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
ooly  dispelled  by  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

The  notirais  of  the  andents  respecting  the  size 
and  form  of  Asia  were  such  as  might  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  stated.  Distances  computed 
from  the  accounts  of  travellers  are  always  exag- 
gerated ;  and  hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  was 
supposed  to  extend  much  furtho'  to  the  E.  than  it 
really  does  (about  60^  of  long,  too  much,*  according 
to  Ptolemy),  while  to  the  N.  and  NE.  parts,  which 
were  quite  unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was 
assigned.  However,  all  the  andent  geographers, 
subsequent  to  Hoodotus,  except  Pliny,  agreed  in 
eousidcnng  it  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  world. 

Pliny  believed  Europe  to  contain  ll-S4ths,  Asia 
9-38ths,  and  Africa  13-60th8  of  the  land  of  the 
earth. 

Eratosthenes  reckoned  the  distance  from  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  £.  pdnt  of  India, 
49,300  stadia.  (Strab.  L  p.  64.)  Strabo  makes  the 
chain  of  Taurus  from  Issus  to  the  E.  extremity  of 
Asia,  45,000  stadia  (xL  p.  490) ;  Pliny  gives  the 
length  of  the  continent  as  5375  M.P.,  or  43,000 
stadia  (v.  27.  s.  28) ;  and  Ptolemy  assigns  to  it 
above  120°  of  longitude,  or,  messuring  along  the 
parallel  of  Rhodes,  abm-e  48,000  stadia.  Ptdemy 
makes  its  greatest  breadth  60°,  or  30,000  stadia; 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  28,000  stadia;  while  Ar- 
teottdorus  and  Isidorus  calculated  the  b^^eodth  from 
the  S.  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Tanais,  at  6375 
M.  P.,  or  51,000  stadia.  (Plin.  v.  9). 

III.  SubdkntioM  of  the  Continent --The  most 
geDsral  dinsico  i^  Ana  was  into  two  parts,  which 
were  diflerent  at  different  times,  and  known  by  dif- 
To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists,  the 
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river  Halys,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Lydian  king- 
dom, formed  a  natural   diviraon    between   Upper 
and  Lower  Ana  (h  tufm  'Ao'/a,  or  ra  &m»  *A<rhit, 
and  j^  irffrw   'Airla,  or  t&   icdrv  r^r  *Aaiyit,  or 
*A<r/a  i»n-hs  *AAvot  voro^v;  and  aherwards  the 
Euphrates  was  adopted  as  a  more  natural  boundary. 
Another  diviaon  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into 
Aeia  intra  Tauntm,  i.  e.  the  part  of  W.  Asia  N. 
and  NW.  of  the  Taurus,  and  Asia  extra  TVnirtim, 
all  the  rest  of  the  cimtinent.     ('Ao-fa  ^rr^f  rot; 
Ta^u,  and  'Anla  iicrht  rod  ToApou.)  The  division 
ultimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not  till  the  4th 
century  of  our  era,  was  that  of  A,  Major  and 
A.  Minor. — (1.)  Asia  Major  ('A.  ^  firydKn) 
was  tho  part  of  the  continent  E.  of  the  Tanais,  the 
Euxine,  an  imat^inary  line  drawn  from  the  Enxine 
at  Trapezus  (^Trebitond)  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and 
the  Mediterranean  :  thas  it  included  the  countries 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  with  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to 
the  E.,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Babylonia,   Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media, 
Snsiana,  Persis,  Ariana,  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bac- 
triana,  Sogdiana,  India,  tiie  land  of  the  Smae,  and 
Serica;  respecting  which,  see  the  several  articles. — 
(2.)  Asia  Minor  (*Aala  if  fiiKpd  :  AnatoUei)^  was 
the  peninsula  on  the  extreme  W.  of  Asia,  bounded 
by  the  Euxine,  A^ean,  and  Mediterranean,  on  the 
N.,  W.,  and  S.;  ai^  on  the  E.  by  the  mountains  on 
the  W.  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates.     It 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  fertile  country,  intersected 
with  mountains  and  riven,  abounding  in  minerals, 
possessing  excellent  harbours,  and  peopled,  from  the 
earliest  known  period,  by  a  variety  of  tribes  from 
Asia  and  from  Europe.    For  particulars  respecting 
the  country,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate 
articles  upon  the  parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by 
the  later  Greeks,  namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria, 
on  the  W.;  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S.; 
Bithynia,  Paphhigonia,  and  Pontns,  on  the  E.;  and 
Phrygia,  Pisldia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadoda,  in  the 
centre ;  see  also  the  articles  Asia  (the  Roman  Pro- 
vince), Troas,  Aboua,  Ionia,  Doris,  Lycaonia, 
Peroaxus,  Halts,  Sanoarivs,  Taurus,  &c 

IV.  Ge/nend  Form  and  Structure  of  Asia.  — 
The  descripdon  of  the  outlines  and  internal  structure 
of  the  several  countries  of  Asia  b  given  in  the  re- 
spective articles  upon  them.  As  a  kind  of  index  to 
the  whole,  we  now  give  a  description  of  the  continent 
in  its  most  striking  general  features. 

The  boundaries  of  the  continent  are  defined  on  all 
ndes  by  its  coast  line,  except  at  the  narrow  isthmus 
(of  Suet)  where  it  touches  Africa,  and  the  fiu*  wider 
track  on  the  NW.,  which  unites  it  to  Europe.  Ou 
this  side  the  boundary  has  varied.  Among  the  an- 
cients. It  was  the  river  Tanais  (2)ofi);  it  is  now  formed 
by  the  Oural  mountains  and  the  river  Oural,  firom 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  and  by  the  Cau- 
casus between  the  Caspian  and  the  Enxine;  two 
boundaries  across  two  difierent  isthmuses. 

On  looking  at  a  map  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  comparing  the  three  continents,  two  things  will 
strike  an  intelligent  observer ;  their  inequality  of 
size,  and  their  difference  of  form.  Asia  is  nearly 
five  times  the  size  of  Europe,  and  one-third  greater 
than  Africa :  their  estimated  areas  bdng :  Europe, 
3,595,000  sq.  miles;  Africa,  12,000,000  sq.  miles; 
Asia,  16,000,000  sq.  miles.  In  comparing  their 
forms,  we  may  adopt  the  obvious  rpsemblance  of  a 
great  mass  of  land,  with  its  peninstdas  and  promon- 
tories, to  a  body  and  its  limbs.  In  this  view,  Africa 
is  a  body  without  limbs  ;   Europe  has  nuroeroua 
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Urofas,  its  E.  piirt  forming  only  a  small  body,  which 
18  in  Act  a  part  of  that  of  Asia ;  whil«  A^  forma 
a  huge  body,  from  which  limbs  project  £^  S.,  and 
SW.,  the  body  fonning  aboat  4  ^ths  of  the  whole.  Of 
coane  the  outlying  ittlands  most  be  regarded  as  de- 
tached limbs,  and  with  these  Asia  is  hix  more  aban> 
dantly  provided  than  either  of  the  other  continents. 
To  trace  in  detail  the  features  thus  indicated  is  the 
wovinoe  of  a  more  general  work  than  the  present ; 
but,  in  connection  with  ancient  geography,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  the  vast  influence  on  the  history 
and  civilization  of  the  world,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  adjacent  parts  of  W. 
Asia,  S.  Europe,  and  N.  Africa,  with  their  projecting 
members  and  intersecting  seas,  are  related  to  one 
another. 

The  structure  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  is  peculiarly  hiteresting.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  four-sided  figure,  extending  in  length  E.  and  W., 
and  in  breadth  N.  and  S.,  but  much  wider  on  the 
eastern  than  on  the  western  side.  The  reason  of 
this  is  soon  made  evident  The  map  shows  that  the 
Goottnent  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  portions, 
by  two  great  mountain  chains,  running  from  W.  to 
R,  and  continually  diverging  firom  each  other.  Both 
may  be  regarded,  in  a  first  rough  view,  as  beginning 
from  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  cf  the  Cas|nan.  The 
N.  chain,  which  we  may  call  the  Altai  from  the 
name  of  its  chief  portion,  at  first  interrupted  by 
extensive  plains,  follows  a  general,  though  irregular, 
direction,  not  far  from  the  panUlel  of  5€P  N.  lat.,  till 
about  110^  E.  long.,  where  it  strikes  off  N£.  to- 
wanis  the  extremity  of  the  continent  at  Bekring 
StraiL  The  other  (which,  for  a  like  reason,  we 
may  call  the  Himalaya  chain)  diverges  more  steadily 
to  the  soutiiward  of  its  eastern  course,  till  it  reaches 
100^  E.  long.,  where  it  meets  a  transverse  chain 
running  down  from  a  still  more  easterly  point  of  the 
N.  chain,  and  extending  southwards  till  it  runs  out 
into  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
These  two  great  chains  and  the  one  which  unites 
iliem  on  the  ea^t,  are  the  margins  or  walls  of  a  vast 
elevated  plateau  or  •  table-land,  attaining  in  some 
places  a  height  i£  10,000  feet,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Tartary, 
outjiide  of  which  the  other  portions  of  the  continent 
slope  down  to  the  surroundmg  seas,  but  in  different 
nMxles.  The  Northern  pi^tion  descends  gradually 
in  a  wide  and  nearly  unbroken  tract  of  land  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the  E.,  the  massies  of  land,  though 
more  broken,  are  large,  and  roimd  in  their  outlines; 
but  on  the  south,  where  the  mountain  wall  is  highest, 
the  descent  frvm  it  is  also  the  most  sudden,  and 
the  tract  of  intervening  knd  would  be  exceedingly 
narrow,  were  it  not  prolonged  in  the  vast  peninsula 
of  India.  How  much  of  the  natural  advantages  and 
political  importance  of  India  results  from  this  form- 
ation, it  is  not  our  province  to  do  more  than  hint  at. 
But,  westward  of  India,  the  descent  from  the  great 
central  plateau  needs  particular  attention.  Instead 
of  falling  in  a  gradual  slope  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  land  forms  a  distinct  and  much 
lower  plateau  (about  4000  feet  high),  called  that  of 
/mn,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  Be&w- 
chiBtan  and  Persia,  whence  the  range  skirts  the  £. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  This  lower  table-Und  (of 
JrasC)  is  separated  on  the  E.  from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  great  plain  of  NW.  India  (the  Pa«- 
iuh\  by  a  range  of  mountains  (the  Solmum  If.), 
which  run  N.,  meeting  that  part  of  the  Himalaya 
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range,  which  is  called  the  Indian  Caucasus  or  /7ii>- 
doo  Koosk^  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Panjab^  NK. 
of  Cabool,  whence  it  continues  towards  the  Altai 
range,  cutting  the  plateau  of  Tartary  into  the  two 
unequal  parts  of  TndependetU  and  Chinem  TVxr- 
tory.  The  plateau  of  Iran  is  continued  on  the  SW. 
in  Uie  highlands  of  Arabia,  where  it  is  terminate  tl 
(for  the  present :  for  it  ascends  again  in  Africa)  by 
tiie  range  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  are  continued,  in  the  Lebanon  range, 
along  the  £.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  they 
join  the  Taurus  and  Amanns,  which  belong  to  the 
chain  which  borders  the  plateau  of  Iran  on  the  south. 
Finally  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  formed  by 
the  western  prolongations  of  the  last-named  chain, 
and  of  that  of  the  Himalaya,  under  the  names  re- 
spectively of  Taurus,  for  the  chun  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  Antitaurus,  Olympus,  and 
other  names,  for  the  more  broken  portions  of  the 
northern  chain.  In  feet  the  peninsula,  frton  the 
Caucasus  and  Cas|Han  to  the  Aegean,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  almost  continuous  h^hland,  fornted  by 
the  union  of  the  two  chains.  To  what  extent  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  tins  mountain  system, 
and  by  what  names  they  designated  its  several  parta, 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  articles  Taurus, 
Antitaurus,  Caucasus,  Imaus,  Exodus,  &c. 
The  general  view  now  given  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  reasons  why  the  histoTy  of  Asiatic  dviUzation  has 
always  been  confined  to  so  small  a  p(»tion  of  the 
continent. 

The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Asia  are  described 
under  the  respective  countries.  [P.  S.] 

A'SIA  ('Ao-i'a),  a  Roman  provincial  division  of  the 
country,  which  we  call  A2>ia  Minor.  The  Roman 
province  of  Asia  originated  in  the  testamentary  be- 
quest of  Attains  (b.  c.  133),  the  \bs\  king  of  Per- 
gainum,  to  tlie  Ronians;  and  after  the  rising  of  Aris- 
tonicus  (b.  c.  131 — 129)  was  put  down,  the  province 
was  fonned  (b.  c.  129)  in  the  usual  way,  by  the 
consul  M'.  Aquillius  with  the  ai«sistance  of  ten  Roman 
commissioners.  (Strab.  p.  645.)  Strabo observes  that 
the  province  was  reduced  to  the  same  form  of  polity 
which  existed  m  his  time;  but  this  gives  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  limits.  Cicero  {^ro  FbtccOf 
c.  27)  mentions  "  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and  LydiA  " 
as  the  component  parts  of  the  province.  Within 
tliese  limits  Aeolis  and  Ionia  were  of  course  in- 
cluded; and  probably  the  Dorian  towns  on  the  maiit- 
hmd.  But  tiie  province  was  not  originally  so  ex- 
tensive. Phrygia,  which  had  been  in  the  possessicMi 
of  Mithridates  VL,  was  declareil  free  after  it  waa 
taken  from  him.  (Ap^nan,  Mitkrid,  c.  57.)  Ciceio 
(Ferr.  Act  iL  1.  c  38)  speaks  of  Phrygia  (Phry- 
giam  totam)  as  one  of  the  countries  which  Dol»- 
bella  and  his  quaestor  Verres  plundered;  and  the 
province  of  Dolabella  was  Cilida  (b.  c.  80). 

In  the  repubtican  period  the  province  of  Asia  w»s 
generally  governed  by  a  Propraetor,  who,  however,  is 
often  called  Praetor,  and  sometimes  Proconsul.  Upon 
the  division  of  the  provinces  between  Augustus  and 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  had  Asia,  which  was  governed 
by  a  Proconsul.  (Strab.  p.  840. ;  Dion  Cass.  UiL  18.) 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  atW  the  close  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war  (b  g.  84),  divided  Asia  into  40  Regiones, 
a  division  which  was  made  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money,  and  particulariy  the  heavy 
contribution  which  Sulla  laid  on  A^  (Pint. 
Sidia,  c.  25;  Cic.  ad  d  Fr.  i.  1,  11,  pro  Fiaeea, 
c  14).  This  provinoe  contained  a  large  number  of 
rich  towns ;  five  hundred  are  mentioned  in  the 
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of  our  aera,  a  number  which  niurt  haTC  in- 
daded,  as  one  may  suppose,  every  place  that  could 
be  called  a  town.  Theae  40  regions  contained  aa 
many  chief  towns,  and  tliey  also  included  all  the 
smaller  towns ;  and  the  Tectigalia  for  these  sevenl 
refnons  seem  to  hjtve  been  let  at  their  respective 
rhief  towns.  But  in  consequence  of  the  extortions  of 
the  Pubticani,  the  dictator  Cac«ar  no  longer  allowed 
the  Publicani  to  fann  the  taxes.  He  remitted  to  the 
Asiatic  cities  one  third  of  the  payments,  which 
xbffid  to  be  made  tn  the  Publicnni,  and  allowed  the 
citiea  to  collect  the  decuniae  frcHU  the  cultivators 
(Appun,  B.C.  V.  4;  Dion  Ca^ut.  xlii.  6).  Under 
thiit  arrangement  many  smaller  towns  were  placed 
under  the  larger  towns,  as  contributory  places,  and 
reduced  to  the  rank  <»f  dependent  plaices  (^mjirtJoi 
•r^/tittf).  In  theste  chief  towns  were  the  ctRon  (apxfitt^ 
y,iafaMaT9t€iy  ypaixfAaTopvXScia)  which  contained 
the  docniuents  that  rehited  to  tlie  taxes  on  produce, 
the  titles  to  land,  and  Uie  contracts  of  hypothei  ation. 

There  was  another  divl<uon,  later  tiian  that  of 
Snlla,  into  *^  conventus  juridici,"  as  in  other  Roman 
prmrinces,  for  judicial  purposes,  as  Cicero  says  (pro 
Flacco.  c.  29 :  *  ubi  .  .  .jus  a  nostro  magistratu 
dicitur  *),  and  for  other  businet»s  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  before  a  court.  These  were  much  larger 
than  the  40  distiicts,  and  quite  independent  of  them. 
Tlw  following  were  the  chief  places  of  tliet«e  con- 
ventus, 90  far  as  we  know  them :  Ephcsus,  Tralles, 
Alafaanda,  Laodicea  (or  the  Jurisdicto  Cibyratica, 
which  contained  25  towns :  see  PUii.  v.  28),  Apamea 
CibotuH,  Synnada;  Sardes  containing  all  Lydia,  but 
Philadelphia  in  the  second  century  was  also  the  chief 
town  ci  a  Ccmventus;  Smyr  a;  Adrnmyttium,  and 
Pergamnm.  These  Conventus  were  albo  called  dio- 
eeses  (8(oiic^tcis  :  Strab.  p.  629).  Cicero  {<zd  Fam. 
xiii.  67),  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  mentions 
three  dioceses  of  Asia,  Cibyratica,  Apamensis,  and 
Synnadenius,  which  belonged  to  Fhrygia,  as  attached 
to  his  province  of  Cilicia ;  but  this  arrangement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  temporary.  (Strab.  p.  631, 
-nentions  the  Cibyratica  as  belonging  to  Asia.)  The 
40  r^ions  prubably  disappeared  altogether,  for  the 
diviaian  into  Conventus  seeuts  to  have  been  the  divi- 
sion for  all  administrative  purposes. 

Under  the  empire  there  was  a  division  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  according  to  rank.  The  chief  cities 
were  called  Metropoleis  (Modestinns,  Dig.  27,  tit.  1. 
a.  6,De  ExcuaatUm&ua).  Besides  Ephesus,  there  are 
mentianed  as  Metropoleis  —  Smyrna,  Sardes,  Perga- 
mnm, Lampeacus,  and  Cydctu.  Ephesus,  which 
;  aJways  oonaidered  the  chief  pbuie  of  the  P'X>vinoe, 
called  *"  first  of  all  and  the  greatest,"  and  **  the 
Metropolis  of  Asia.**  Metropolis  (jjL'ttrp6fwoKii)  in  this 
aenae  of  chief  town  b  quite  different  from  the  earlier 
Greek  meaning  of  ^  mother  "  or  **  parent  city."  As 
one  province  oantained  several  of  ^ese  Metropoleb, 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  conferred  merely  as  a 
title  of  honoar,  at  least  in  the  case  of  these  cities  of 
Asia.  If  any  privil^e  was  connected  with  the  name, 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  cities  which  had  the  title 
of  Metropolis  were  in  turns  the  places  at  which  were 
bjld  the  great  festival  of  Asia  Qrh  Kowhv  'Aaws). 

There  were  also  autonomous  towns  in  Asia,  towns 
which  had  the  self-government  {ainovotiia).  The 
term  ainow6iun  corresponds  to  the  Latin  '^  libera 
chitu."  Snch  towns  are  sometimes  described  as 
having  **  finedom  and  immunity  from  taxation  " 
(A«u9fp/a  K0Ji  ArcAcIa).  The  aeocnd  term  is  ex- 
pnased  by  the  Latin  **■  immunitas."  The  following 
fist  of  aatoDomoos  towns  in  Asia  has  been  made  out : 
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Alabanda,  Apollonis,  Aphrodisias,  the  island  Asty- 
palaca,  Cannus,  Chia<(,  Haliramassns  (doubtful), 
Cnidos,  Cos,  Cyzicus,  Ilitun,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylunni 
Mytilene,  Mylasa,  Phocaea,  Samue,.Stratonicea,Ter- 
mera  in  Caria,  and  Teos  These  places  received 
their  privil^es  at  various  times  and  under  various 
drcumstanoes,  so  that  this  list,  which  is  also  pro- 
bably incomplete,  may  not  be  exact  as  to  way  one 
time.  Alexandria  Tit>u.s,  and  Parium,  were  made 
Roman  coI<miae.  and,  as  it  appears,  Tralles  also. 

The  limits  of  the  pruvince  Asia  have  been  deter- 
mined from  the  classical  writers.  In  the  Acta  of 
tfte  Apottles  (ii.  9,  xvi.  6),  Fhrygia  is  excluded  fmm 
Asia,  which  means  the  province  Asia;  and  in  the 
ApocfUypse  (i.  4),  when  the  seven  churches  of  Amu 
are  addressed,  the  term  also  seems  to  have  a  limited 
significatii(n.  'rhi*  iii>(rppancy  may  arise  from 
Phrygia  having  been  dinded,  the  south  and  east  ]«rt 
of  it  being  attached  to  Galat  ia.  (Strab.  pp.  568, 569 . ) 
But  there  appears  to  be  some  difiSculty  about  ttiis 
matter  of  Phrygia. 

At  the  close  of  the  4th  century  Asia  was  divide  i 
into  cdx  divisions.  1.  Asia  pniconsularis,  astrip  along 
the  oiast  from  Assus  to  the  Maennder,  with  Ephesus 
the  capital.  2.  Hellespontus,  with  Cyzicus  the 
capital.  3.  Lydia,  with  Sanies  the  capital.  4. 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  the  north-ea^t  part  of  Phrygia, 
with  Eucarpia  the  capital.  5.  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
the  west  part  of  Phrygia,  extending  to  Ancyra  1 1' 
Phrygia  and  Aezani  or  Azani,  with  Laodicea  the 
capital.     6.  Caria,  with  Aphrodisias  the  capital. 

The  islands  which  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Asia  were  formed  into  a  Provincia  Insularum  (eirof  - 
xia  i^tf-wi'),  by  Vespasian  as  it  appears.  In  the 
time  after  Cunstantine  it  contained  53  islands,  ot 
which  Rhodes  wa^  the  Metropolis.  (Becker,  Rom 
Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt.  L  by  J.  Marqnardt.)  [G.  L.] 

ASIA'NI,  ASH  CAffmrof,  "Airioi),  a  Scythian 
tribe  m  the  part  of  Asia  E.  of  tlie  Caspian,  who 
made  war  upon  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria.  (Sti-ah. 
xi.  p.  511;  Trog.  Pomp.  xli.  Arff.;  Ukert,  vol.  iii. 
pt.  2,  p.  343.)  [P.  S.] 

ASl'DO  (prob.  Xeret  de  la  Fronterd),  an  inland 
city  of  Hi2>pania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  conventus 
of  Uispalis.  It  was  a  colony,  with  the  epithet  Cae- 
sariana,  and  appears  to  be  the  "AtrtySor  of  Ptoleniy 
(ii.  4.  §  13.)  Numerous  coins,  and  other  Romiin 
antiquities,  have  been  fotmd  at  Xeretf  its  suppo^ed 
site.  Some,  however,  take  Xerez  far  the  ancient 
AarA,  and  Medina  Sidonia  for  Asido.  (Plin.  iii.  1 . 
8.  3;  Flores,  Ftp.  S.  x.  15,  Med.  de  Ftp.  L  p.  164, 
ui.  p.  13;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  pp.  356,  357.)         [P.  S.] 

ASINAEUS  SINUS.     [Asiiik,  Na  2.] 

ASINARUS,  or  ASSINARUS  CAtrlrapof,  Diod. 
Pint.  *Aa-alpapotf  Thuc),  a  small  river  on  the  K. 
coast  of  IScily,  between  Syracuse  and  Helorus; 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  final  catastrophe  of 
tlie  Atheniim  armament  in  Sicily,  and  the  surren- 
der of  Nicias  with  the  remains  of  his  division  of 
the  army.  (Thuc.  vil  84,85;  Diod.  xiiL  19; 
Pint.  Nic.  27.)  It  is  clearly  identified  by  the  cir- 
cumstancoi  of  the  retreat  (as  related  in  detail  by 
Thucydides),  with  the  river  now  called  the  Fed- 
conofYi,  but  more  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume 
di  NotOj  from  its  proximity  to  that  city.  It  rises 
just  below  the  idte  of  the  ancient  Neetum  {Noto 
KecoAfto),  and  after  flowing  under  the  walls  of  the 
modem  Aoto,  enters  the  t>ea  in  a  little  bay  called 
BaSaia  di  Noto^  about  4  miles  N.  cS  the  mouth 
of  the  Helorus  (Fl  ^fruso).  Being  supplied  from 
several  subterranean  and  peremiiai  sources  it  haa 
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«  cMifflderabIc  body  of  water,  as  described  hj  TLa- 
cydides  in  the  abore  passage.  A  cnrioos  monoment 
stiU  extant  near  Uelonun  is  commonlj  sappoaed 
to  have  been  erected  to  ctMnmemorate  the  victaiy 
of  the  Syracosans  on  this  occasion;  but  it  seems 
too  far  from  the  river  to  have  been  designed  for 
such  an  object.  [Hblorux.]  Plntarch  tells  ns 
(^Nic.  28),  that  the  Syracosans  instituted  on  the 
occasion  a  festival  called  Annaria;  and  it  is  said 
that  this  is  still  celebrated  at  the  present  day, 
though  now  converted  to  the  honoor  of  a  saint. 
(Smyth*s  Sicily,  p.  179;  FazelL  de  RA,  Sic.  iv.  I. 
p.  198 ;  Cluver.  SicU.  p.  184.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASINDUM.    [AsiDO.] 

A'SINE  CA«"»^:  ^<*.  ^AatPouoSy  'Aerire^j)- 
1.  A  town  in  the  Argcia,  on  the  coast,  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  (/i  ii.  560)  as  one  of  the  places  subject 
to  Diomedes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  who  originally  dwelt  on  Mt.  Parnassus. 
In  one  of  the  early  wars  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Argives,  the  Asinaeans  joined  the  former 
when  they  invaded  the  Argive  territory  under  their 
king  Nicander;  but  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
returned  hcnne,  the  Argives  laid  siege  to  Asine  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  sparing  oidy  the  temple  of 
the  PythaSus  Apollo.  The  Asinaeans  escaped  by 
sea;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  them,  after 
the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  a  portion  of  the 
Uessenian  territory,  where  they  built  a  new  town. 
Nearly  ten  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  ci^ 
its  ruins  were  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  found  the 
tf-mple  of  Apollo  still  standing.  (Pans,  ii.36.  §  4,  iii. 
7.  §  4,  iv.  14.  §  3,  34.  §  9,  seq. ;  Stiab.  viu.  p.  373.) 
Leake  places  Asine  at  Toldn,  where  a  peninsular 
maritime  height  retains  some  Hellenic  remains.  The 
description  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  it  (ii.  36.  §  4) 
immediately  after  Didymi  in  Hermionis,  might  lead 
us  to  place  it  furtlier  to  the  east,  on  the  confines  of 
Epidauria;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (viiu 
p.  373)  places  it  near  Nauplia;  and  Pausanias  him- 
self proceeds  to  describe  Lema,  Temenium,  and 
Nauplia  immediately  after  Asine.  Perhaps  Adne 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  plain  of  /r»,  which  is 
further  to  the  east.  The  geograi^ers  of  the  French 
Commission  place  Asine  at  K&neUa,  a  village  between 
Tolon  and  /rt,  where  they  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains above  the  village,  and,  at  a  mile's  distance 
from  it  towards  /r»,  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  But,  as 
Leake  observes,  **  the  objection  to  Kdndia  for  the 
site  of  Asiue  is,  that  it  \b  not  on  the  sea-shore,  as 
Pau^ianius  states  Asine  to  have  been ;  and  which  he 
repeats  (iv.  34.  §  12)  by  saying  that  the  Messenian 
Ahiue,  whither  the  Asinaei  of  Argolis  migrated,  after 
the  destruction  of  their  city  by  the  Argives,  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Asine  in  Argolis.**  (Leake,  Pdopofmesiacoj  p.  290, 
seq.;  Bublaye,  Reckerchea,  ^.  p.  51.) 

2.  A  town  in  Messenia,  which  was  built  by  the 
Dryopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Asine  in  the 
Argeia,  as  related  above.  (Pans.  tt.  oc.)  It  stood  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  gidf,  which  was 
sometimes  called  the  Asinaean  gulf,  from  this  town 
('AiriyoTof  K6\iros,  Strab.  viii.  p.  359;  Asinaens 
Sinus,  Piiii.  iv.  5.  s.  7).  Aisiue  was  distant  40  stadia 
north  of  the  promontory  Acritas,  40  stadia  from  Co- 
lonides  (Faus.  iv.  34.  §  12),  15  miles  from  Methona, 
and  30  miles  from  Me:Miene  (^Tab.  Petti.).  Its  site 
is  now  occupied  by  Kordni,  which  is  situated  upon 
a  hill  jutting  out  into  the  sea  above  C.  GaBo  (the 
aiiciont  Acritas).-  The  ancient  town  of  Corone  was 
Mt;uited  further  ii'irtli;  and  it  bis  been  reasonably  con- 
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jectured  tliat  the  inliabitants  of  Corone  remofrpfl  frrm 
their  town  to  the  deserted  site  of  Axine,  and  carried 
with  them  their  ancient  name, — such  a  migration 
of  names  not  being  uncconmon  in  Greece.  (Boblaye, 
Reckerchety  #e.  p.  112;  Leake,  Ptloporm,  p.  195.) 

The  Messenian  Asine  C(mtinued  to  l«  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  from  its  foundation  at  the 
close  of  the  first  Messenian  war  till  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  as  a  town  of 
the  Diyopes,  and  its  name  occurs  in  the  history  o£ 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  subsequent  events. 
(Thuc.  iv.  13,  54,  vi  93;  Xen.  ffett.  viL  I.  §  25.) 
When  the  Messenians  returned  to  their  own  countiy 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  b.  c.  37 1 ,  the  Asinaeans 
were  not  molested  by  them ;  and  even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  they  still  gloried  in  the  name  of  Diyopes. 
(Paus.lL34.  §  11.) 

3.  An  Asine  in  Laconia  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363)  as  situated  between  Amathus  (a  false 
reading  for  Psamathus)  and  Gythium;  and  Ste[dia- 
nus  B.  («.  V.)  speaks  of  a  Laconian  as  well  as  of  a 
Messenian  Asine.  Polybins  (v.  19  j  likewise  relates 
that  Philip,  in  his  invasion  of  Laconia,  suffered  a  re- 
pulse before  Asine,  which  appears  from  his  narratiTe 
to  have  been  near  Gythium.  But  notwithstanding 
these  authorities,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
was  a  town  oi  the  rumie  of  Asine  in  Laconia.  Pau- 
sanias, in  describing  the  same  event  as  Polybius,  saya 
that  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Las,  which  originally 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt  "  Asia.**  (Pans.  iii.  24. 
§  6.)  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
"  Las "  of  Pausanias  and  the  "  Asine  "  of  Polybius 
are  the  same  place;  and  the  resembbmoe  between 
the  names  **  Asia  "  snd  ^  Asine  **  probably  led  Poly- 
bius into  the  error  of  calling  Las  by  the  latter  name; 
an  error  which  was  the  more  likely  to  arise,  because 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  speak  of  the  Messenian 
Asine  as  a  town  in  Laconia,  since  Messenia  formed 
a  part  of  Laconia  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  The 
error  of  Polybius  was  perpetuated  by  Strabo  and 
Stephanus,  and  has  found  its  v/ay  into  most  modem 
works.  (Boblaye,  Recherche»f  ^.  p.  87 ;  Leake, 
Morea^  voL  i.  p.  279.) 

ASrSIUM  ('Atr/o-io^:  but  AiVfirior,  PtoL  iii.  1. 
§  53,  and  AXatow  in  Strab.  v.  p.  227,  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  same  name:  Eth.  Ao^urZroy, 
Asisinas,  -atis),  a  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  about  12  miles  £. 
of  Perusia,  and  20  S.  of  Iguvium.  Its  name  is 
found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  its  municipal 
rank  and  consideration  are  attested  by  inscriptions. 
Procopins  (iii.  12.  p.  326)  mentions  it  as  a  strong; 
fortress,  which  was  besi^ed  and  taken  by  Totila. 
The  modem  ci^  of  Assist  (celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  St.  Francis)  retains  the  ancient  site, 
as  weU  as  name,  and  contains,  besides  numerous 
inscriptions  and  other  nrnun-  antiquities,  the  well* 
preserved  portico  of  an  ancient  temple,  now  con- 
verted into  that  of  a  church.  S<»ne  remaiiu  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct  and  baths  are  also  visible. 
(Plin.  iiL  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  S  53;  Orell.  /fMcr. 
1250;  Rampoldi,  Corografa  dm  lidUa^  vol.  L  pu 
139.)  [E.H.B.] 

ASMABAEUS.     [Tyana.] 

ASMIRAEA  (^kotupaia),  a  district  of  Serioa, 
N.  of  the  Asmirad  M.  (rd  'Aefdpeua  6pv%  ^^  A 
city  of  the  same  name  (1^1.  vi.  16.  §§  2,  3,  5,  6; 
Ainm.  Marc  xxiii.  6) ;  perhaps  Khtunil  or  Uarni^ 
a  considerable  emporium  of  Chinese  Tartair,  in  42^ 
30'  N.  kit,  and  93°  40*  £.  long.  [P.  K\ 


ASNAU& 

ASNAUa  [AKBorua.] 
ASO'PIA  or  ASO^PUS.  [Abopus,  No.  2.] 
ASOTUS  CA^TMrrfs).  1.  A  river  of  Boeoda, 
flowing  thzoaghthe  soathern  part  of  thu  ooantr7,in 
■n  eMterlj  dlrectiaD,  and  fidling  into  the  EnripoB  in 
tlie  tenitoiy  of  Attica,  near  Oropos.  It  is  formed 
hy  \ht6  caaAateaot  of  sevenl  small  streams,  one  rising 
near  Thespiae,  and  the  oihen  in  Mount  Cithaeron. 
Its  principal  sooroes  are  at  a  spot  just  mider  the 
▼illsge  of  KriahAkif  where  are  two  trees,  a  well,  and 
Bcrenl  springs.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
fonns  the  boondaiy  between  the  territories  of  Thebes 
snd  Plataeae,  flowing  through  a  plain  called  Paba- 
•OPIA.  (Sirab.  iz.  pi  409.)  It  then  farces  its  waj 
through  a  rockj  rarine  of  no  great  length  into  the 
plain  of  Tanagra,  after  flowing  through  which  it 
again  travel  ses  a  rock^  defile,  and  enters  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Oropos.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
eouTBe  the  river  is  now  called  Vuriimif  in  the  lower 
Vmi^ndL  Homer  describes  it  as  "  deep  grown  with 
nuhes,  and  grassy  *  QfiaB^axotPOPy  Acx«iro/iri',/2.  iv. 
383).  It  is  fiequently  diy  in  summer,  but  after 
heavj  rains  was  not  easj  to  ford.  (Thuc.  ii.  5.)  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that  the  memorable 
battle  of  Plataeae  was  fought,  b.c.  479.  (Herod,  vi. 
108,iz.  51;  Strab.  ix.  p.408,  seq.;  Pans.  ▼.  14.  § 
3  ;  Or.  Am.  iiL  6.  33  ;  Leake,  Northern  Grteotj 
vol  ii.  pfL  326,  424, 442,  448.) 

2.  ( JUpor  af  SL  Gtorge)^  a  river  of  Pelopomiesns, 
rising  in  the  mountains  &  of  Phlius,  and  flowing 
through  Si<7onia  into  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Hence 
the  pbin  of  fiic]ronia  was  called  Aaopn  or  AaopiA. 
Iti  principal  sooroes  are  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Gwnid. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  clear  tranquil 
itream,  but  in  paesing  through  Sicyonia  it  becomes 
lapid,  i^te,  and  torbMl.  It  flows  past  the  city  of 
Sicyon  on  the  east,  and  joins  the  sea  a  little  east- 
wnd  of  a  round  height  in  the  plain.  (Strab.  viL 
p.  271,  viiL  p.  382,  ix.  p.  408 ;  Pans.  U.  5.  §  2, 
15.  §  1;  Plin.  ir.  5.  s.  6;  Leake,  J/orea,  voL  iii. 
^  343,  355,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Redntreku,  p.  31.) 

Bespacting  the  river-god  Asopus,  who  frequently 
occwB  in  mythology,  see  DieL  ^  Biogr,  tmd  MytL 

3.  A  river  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  rising  m  Mt. 
Oeta,  and  flowing  into  the  Malic  gulf  at  the  pass  of 
Tbennopylaa.    For  details  see  Tbkbmoptiab. 

4.  A  river  in  Pares,  mentioiied  only  by  Strabo 
(riil  p.  382). 

5.  A  town  of  the  Eleathero>Laoanes  in  Laoonia, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Laoonian  gulf  ,  and  60  stadia 
tooth  of  Acriae.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  the  Roman 
•mpenn,  and  on  the  citadel  a  temple  of  Athena  Cy- 
parissia.  At  the  distance  of  12  stadia  above  the 
town  there  was  a  temple  of  Asclejans.  (Strab.  viiL 
p.364;  Pans. iiL  2L§  7, 22. §9:  Ptol  ill  16.  §9; 
'hoAwpkis,  HierocL  p.  647.)  Strabo  {I  c.)  spuks 
of  Cyparissia  and  Asopus  as  two  separate  phuses; 
but  it  appears  that  Asopus  was  the  later  name  of 
Cyparissia.  Paosamas  (iii.  22.  §  9)  says  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  acropolis  of  Asopus  were  the  ruins  of 
the  dty  of  the  Achaei  Paiacyparissii.  Strabo  d»- 
■cribcs  Cyparissia  as  *'  a  town  with  a  harbour,  si- 
tuated upon  a  chetBonese,"  which  corresponds  to  the 
lite  tiBKtra,  The  latter  is  on  the  high  rocky  pen- 
invola  of  JToeo  Xjf  A,  east  of  which  there  is  a  deep 
inlet  of  the  sea  and  a  good  harbour.  The  acropolis 
of  Cyparissia  or  Asopus  must  have  occupied  the 
•onumt  of  Koto  XyH.  (Leake,  Morea,  voL  i.  p. 
225,  aeq.,  Pdoponnetiaeaj  ^k  169.) 

6.  [Laodicka  ad  Lycum.] 

ASP  A  LUC  A,  in  Aquitania,  is  mentioned  in  the 
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Anton.  Itin.,  on  the  road  between  Caeeamngusta 
{Saragogta)f  and  Beneharmum,  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Walckenaer  (^Gtog.  ^,  vol.  L  p.  304) 
fixes  this  place  at  AcconSj  in  the  valley  ^f  A§pe; 
the  river  J«p6  is  a  branch  of  the  Adour»  At  Font 
Luguit,  near  Aeoouif  the  valley  contracts,  but  it 
opens  again,  and  forms  a  pass  into  Spain.  Walckenaer 
oonjecturm  that  the  Apiates,  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassios  (xxxix.  46),  among  the  people  of  Aquitania, 
whom  P.  Orassus  subdued  during  Caesar's  Gallic 
wars,  are  the  Aspiates,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Aispe,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  owrect 
Apiates  into  Sotiates.  But  Caesar's  narrative 
{B.  G,  iii.  20)  applies  to  the  Sotiates,  and  Dion  has 
the  same  story  in  substance  with  the  name  Apiates 
in  the  present  text,  instead  of  Sotiates.     [G.  L.] 

ASPABO'TA  (Acnrvf^a),  a  town  of  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,  on  the  Caspian  (Sea  o/Aral),  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Oxus.  (Ptol.  vi.  14.  §  2,  viii.  23, 
§15;  Amm.  Marc  xxiil.  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPACAltA,  ASPACARAE  (^Ainrajcdpa,  'A<r. 
90Kapat)f  a  city  and  people  of  Serica,  S.  of  the 
Tsaedonm.  (Ptol.  vL  16.  §§5,  7;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6,  Asparata.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPASl'ACAE.    [Aspisn.] 

ASPARAGIUM,  a  town  of  lUyria,  in  the  territory 
of  Dyrrhachium,  where  Pompey  was  encamped  for 
some  time  in  his  campugn  against  Caesar,  b.  g.  48. 
(Caee.i9.C.  iiL  30,  41,76.) 

ASPA'SII  CA<nrd<r<oi,  V.  B.  'Ainrioi),  a  tribe  of 
the  Paropamisadae  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Paropamisus 
{Hindoo  JToosA),  about  the  river  Choes  or  Choaspes 
(JTomeA),  whom  Alexander  subdued  on  his  march 
into  India,  b.  o.  327.  (Arrian.  Anab,  iv.  23,  24.) 
Strabo  calls  them  Hippasii  ('Iinrdo'ioi,  xv.  pp.  691, 
698),  aooording  to  Caaaubon's  emendation  of  the 
unmeaning  text:  and  modem  scholars  have  observed 
that  the  names  are  identical,  both  meaning  horae- 
men,  for  the  root  tup  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian  is 
equivalent  to  hnr  in  Greek.  (Schmieder,  oi/ Arrian. 
Ind,  6 ;  Groskurd,  German  Trattslaiion  qf  Strabo^ 
p.  119.)  Their  chief  cities  were  Gortdala  and 
Abigaxum.  [P.  S.] 

ASPAVIA,  a  fortress  in  the  &  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Caesar's  campaign  against 
Sext  Pompeins  {Bell,  Hup,  24)  as  5  M.  P.  from 
Ucubis.  The  places  here  referred  to  should  probably 
be  sought  in  the  mountains  of  Baetica  {Sierra  Mo- 
reno) above  Cordoba  (Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt  1.  pp.  351, 
352.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPENDUS  ("AowcySot :  Eth,  'Ktre4ylios),%.  dty 
of  Pamphylia,  on  the  Eurymedcn,  60  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  an  Argeian  ooloDy  (Strah 
p.  667).  It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viiL  81, 
87,  108)  as  a  port,  or  at  least  a  place  up  to  which 
ships  might  ascend.  The  town  was  situated  on  high 
ground;  on  a  mountain,  as  Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  it; 
or  a  veiy  lofty  hill,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
aea.  (Mela,  i.  14.)  The  site  must  be  easily  detei^ 
mined  by  an  examination  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Eurymedoo.  From  an  extract  in  Spratt's  Zycta 
(vol.  ii.  p.  32)  it  may  be  collected  that  the  name  is 
still  Aspendus;  it  is  described  as  6  or  8  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  a  lofty  dty.  One  argument  that  is 
urged  to  prove  the  identity  is,  that  a  great  marsh 
near  it  is  still  called  CaprUj  a  name  identical  with 
that  of  the  andent  marsh  or  lake  Capria.  Strabo 
mentions  the  lake  Capria,  and  then  the  Euiymedun ; 
and  he  may  mean  that  the  lake  or  marsh  is  near  the 
river.  The  brief  extract  as  to  Aspendus  in  Spratt 
is  rather  obscure.     Pliny  (xxxL  7)  mentions  a  lake 
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Tlusfbahu  ket  hk  Eft  It 
priwd  ill  bU  tenl  b^  tbe  Aapo^iuia,  to  irhao  )ui 
had  IcTwd  coDtiibadona.  (Xcn.  ffiJI,  iv.  8;  Diod. 
lir.  99.)  Aluandcr,  in  hu  Aaiuk 
vL-iled  Aapsidiu,  uid  tha  place 
pre^AfAlion  being  uiadA  hj  the  king  to  bvdegv 
(Arrun,  Anab.  L  36.)  It  iru  ■  popotgos  pbce 
■fUr  Aieunikr'*  tiDtt,  for  it  nind  on  one  occuian 
4000  hoplita.  (Poljb.  T.  73.)  The  moKil  Cn. 
Wudina,  wfam  moring  torwwrd  lo  mT«de  GiloIiE^ 
tame  aaiz  Tcrmoiai,  aDd  nude  ■  ihov  of  cotering 
Pani|)>hjGn,  which  braaght  him  a  sum  irf  mcmej  &Dni 
tin  Aipeodii  and  Mmt  Punphjtiaui.  (Lii.  uiTiii. 
16i  Piiyb,  iin.  18.) 

The  old  Dwdali  of  Aipendai  luTg  tbe  tpi- 
fiaph  EX  EIT.  E2TF.  ETTFEUm.,  but  Hum 
a  aon  nceat  data  havt  tli«  aMnmou  Ibrm  AS. 
AZnBKAION.  (Cramer,  Alia  Jfnor,  ToL  ii.  p. 
»3.)  [a.L.] 


,*.] 


A8PHA1.TITES  LACUS.    [P. 

ASPIS.       [PBOCOSI.B.U8.] 

ASPIS  ('Anil),  aft.  kumrn  b;  Uie  Romn  tnna- 
klion  CLU'PEA,  CLYPEA  (KAiin,  SUab.  PloL 
KaUbiah,  Rn.),  lUi  imporlant  Ibftifinl  cilj  at  (he 
Cardu^nian  territorj,  and  aitennnb  of  tbe  Btfnan 
proTiDce  of  Afrioi  (Zengitasa).  It  derived  ite 
Gnek  and  Roman  names  frnn  its  rite,  on  a  hill  rf 
ihwld-lilie  shape,  adjdning  the  pnnKalorj,  oliich 
in«  HinietiDMa  called  by  Uia  ume  name,  and  alia 
Taphitis  (Skjm  To^n-ii,  Strab.  irii.  p.  BS4),  uid 
Ahich  fonns  the  E.  point  of  the  tongne  of  land 
that  nua  out  NE.,  and  teraiimtfB  in  Menmil  Pr. 
(C.  Soti).  Ibe  NE.  b«dl*Dd  of  M.  ATHca.  The 
inland  of  Coftfijra  Itee  off  it  to  the  E.,  and  Liljbaeiun 
in  Sidljigdiiedijopptirite  lo  it,  to  tbe  NE.  (Stiab. 
*L  p.  977.)  At  the  S.  fwt  aC  the  pnoioDtory  is  a 
email  baj,  ftrining  a  harbonr  |mitected  ca  ererj 
nde,  and  giving  acoese  to  a  large  opeu  plain.  Ko 
■pot  ooold  be  more  &Tonnble  fir  an  innder;  and  ■ 
mjlhical  tnditJoa  eh»e  it  as  Ifae  hnding.tjue  of 
Cadmne  (Noon,  momg:  it.  38GX  Tbile  another 
made  it  ttie  Kene  of  tlie  struggle  of  Ueracha  witJi 
AnEanu  (Prucop.  Vand.  ii.  10).  We  an  not  is- 
fbnDid  whether  then  ne  a  Ponie  fbrtroa  m  tite 
(pot :  it  is  incndiUe  that  the  Caithagimane  ehoald 
haTB  n^lecltd  it;  but,  M  all  errata,  Agathoclea, 
who  lan^  OCX  tbe  other  aide  of  tlis  pwiimnU  (see 
AQUIT«utiA),  percdved  its  importance,  ajid  biiilt 
tbe  aXj  knnm  to  the  Gnekaand  Romans  B.C.  310 
(Stnb.  nil.  p.  834).  In  the  Fint  Funic  War  it 
na  the  landing-place  of  Manliu  and  Renins, 
whcaefirM  action  vaa  to  take  it,  b.o.  9S6;  and  iti 
paeaeason  aflbnied  the  snrriTon  of  the  nnfortnnate 
armj  a  place  of  refuge,  frum  which  thejr  were 
earned  off  in  Hfetj  b;  the  Tictoriona  Seat  tX 
AeDdlina  and  Fnlrioa  b.o.  SSS.  (Poljb.  i.  19  96; 
Appkn.  Pmt.  8.) 


ASrVBGIAMl. 
Id  the  Seomd  Pniiic  War,  paaaiif  orcr  •  naval 
ekinniih  off  Clnpca,  a.  c.  !08  (Lit.  oto.  S9X  '''■ 

pUin  beneath  the  dKj  became  fimona  tor  lIaliTlit«>'a 
narrow  cecspe  after  hie  defeat  \>j  Bocihar,  when 
the  wonnd^  pruvw  waa  onlj  nfed  bj  the  auppt^ 
Bition  that  he  had  perished  \a  tbe  huge  rirer  wliich 
flmn  throDgh  the  plain  {Wadf-eLAdKb),  but  to 
which  tba  ancieDta  gin  no  name,  B.  c.  SOi  (Lir. 
nil.  39).  In  tbe  TUid  Punic  War,  tbe  Bonsol 
Pan,  B.  c.  148,  beneged  it  bj  lanl  and  tea,  but 
waa  repnlied.  (Apgsan.  Pvn.  110.)  It  b  men. 
tiooed  more  than  once  in  the  Jolian  Ciril  War. 
{Cb«.  B.  C.  B.  SS;  Hirt.fl.Vr,  g.)  It  stood  30 
H.  P.  fRan  Cnmlu.  Under  the  Komana  it  was  ■ 
free  ci^  (Pttn.  v.  4.  s.  3 ;  PtoL  ir.  3.  §§  7,  8), 
when  KAuifa  and  'Anli  an  distingiiiAad  bj  15' 
of  bng. :  pniLablj  the  iortaex  ii  meant  ftr  tbe  town 


i  for  the  , 


4S9;  SLiii.  943:  bolin.  37;  Itn.  AttL 
pp.  SB,  S7,  493,  GIB;  Tab.  Pmt.).  It  waa  a  dia- 
(jngnithed  ejiaeiipj  na,  a.ii.  411 — 646,  and  the 
laat  spot  on  which  the  A^ican  Chriatiana  made  a 
Hand  agiinat  the  Mohammedan  cooqueRn.  (Hor- 
celli,  Afrka  Ckriiticma.  a.  t.;  Anb  wrilm,  re- 
farred  to  by  Berth,  p.  \S5.) 

Ite  inleiwling  niina,  pwtly  on  aiid  pwtly  below 
the  hill,  and  smonK  them  a  lemarkahle  Roman  fort, 
an  described  by  Barth  {WaKdermigtm,  m.  134 — 
137,  Shaw,  p.  S9,  9d  hL  [P.  S.] 

ASPIS  ('Airrli :  liana  Zafrtm},  ft  town  and 
prwnonlDry  of  N.  A&ica,  oo  tbe  ix»A  of  ibe  Grrat 
Sjnis,  with  the  b«t  haihour  in  the  bvnis,  60O 
stadia  N.  <t  Tniris  Eaphnntis  nar  the'lntlcfn  of 
tbe  Syrtis.  (Sttab.  irii.  p.  836;  Beecbey,  p.  140; 
Berth,  p.  369).  [P.  S.] 

ASPI'SII  ('AiFwIvuH  ZjcMu),  a  peopki  of  Soytfaik 
intn  Imaum,  N.  of  the  Jaiartea,  and  W.  if  th* 
Atpirii  Uonlea  (tA  'An-Iiria  Ipii:  Plol.  n.  14. 
f§  6,  19).  They  appar  to  be  tbe  awna  aa  tha 
'/umaridmu  Sa^iMii,  betwtm  the  Oin*  and  tin 
Tanais,  mentioned  by  PcJybine  <i.  4S).  [P.  8.] 

ASPLE'DON  CArrrAnWr;  EtA. 'Ai>*A<)Ur»i5, 
abm  called  SPLEDON,  an  andeni  city  of  Bocotis 
manttonMl  by  IlanKr(/j:  iL  510),  distnnt  £0  stadi* 
'nan  Ordmntenoa.  The  river  Velaa  flowed  iiet  lUjQ 
he  two  dtiea.  (Stiab.  ii.  p.  416;  Plin.  iv.  7.  a. 
12;  Steph.  B.  I.V.;  Elyin.  U.  a.  v.)  Strabo  saya 
(J.  e.)  that  it  wu  tnbaequently  called  Eddshloi 
(EMtlf^et),  from  its  smmy  silnatim ;  but  Pauaniaa 
(ii.  38.  §  9)  nlalae  that  it  waa  abMidcoed  in  hia 
'■""'■  nt  of  water.     Tba  town  is  said  to 

name  from  Aspledon,  a  bod  of  Po- 
ijmfh  Midda.  The  sile  of  Aspkdsa 
is  nncerlain.  Leake  (fforrtarw  Creeet,  n^  ii.  p. 
169)  piacea  it  at  Tlaon^  bnt  fonJihiinnier  (Bel. 
hniea,  p.  I77X  with  CKire  pnbahility,  at  Arro. 
"aitn. 

A'SPONA  or  ASPITNA  CAnen),  a 
Galatia.  named  in  all  tbe  II' 
Harcelliniu  (xit.  10)  ci 

Qalatia.  It  lay  cd  the  rowl  frem  Ancyta  ta  Cae- 
m  Maiaea.  Tbe  site  doea  aot  aaam  to  lie  datH^ 
Mi.  [Q.  L-i 

ASPUBGU-NI  ('An«vT>anif,  V.R  'Anevr^ 

yiTAMf),  a  tribe  of  Ibe  Asiatic  Maeotaa,  m  tbe  K. 

■de   of  tbe  Cimmerian    Buapomt,   in    the   i^iua 

between  Phanagoria  and  Gorgip|u. 

I'bay  were  among  the  Uieotic  trib«  whom  Pole< 

t ,  king  of  Pontns  and  the  Boepnroa,  iD  tba 

dS  Aogiutua,  attempted  to  aabdu;  bat  tbej 

him  prtaaoer  and  put  bim  to  death.     (Stnb 


tt  p.  4»,  lii.  p.  SS6  i  filqJi.  I 


tunth  tba 

mgin  <t  the  nunc  cf  An*,  VorkaUi.  pp.  S96,  folL). 
TIm7  Hm  to  bs  Uis  Afturiaui  (/  PuIbrt  (t.  3. 
S  ?)■  [P.  M 

ASSA  ('Aim:  EcL  'Awut),*  lown  of  C£al- 
ddiee,  in  Uucdmiia,  on  tlic  Sisgitio  goU.  (Harod. 
•iL  122.)  II  is  pnbublj  th«  wim  town  u  tlu 
AiOMi  III  Theopompoi  (Stc;^  B.  t,  *.  'Aartipa}, 
ud  tb*  Cammr^  of  Plinj  (ir.  10)^  '  ' 
hong  albid  AasTBTTU  ('AnavpCn'ii)  bj  Aiiitotls 
(ffiriL  Alt.  iii.  IS).  Hera  wm  &  rirai 
alM  Uu  TvxpJi  bna  iti  coUih.  (Aiiitot.  L  c) 
Lake  phcn  Aba  M  tba  bead  of  th«  Sisgitic  gulf, 
It  Hue  rain*  calM  FsMhcutn,  kloDt  midirar, 
bj  bad,  betveen  Erimi  end  Vmrvwi.  (^fiortitrn 
Grteet,  tdL  iii.  p.  1S3.) 

ASSACA71I  (Curt  TiiL  10.  a.  38),  ASSACEtR 
('A«rcKi|»f,  Anun,  Amab.  iir.  15,  r.  SO;  'Arro- 
oni,  Stnb.  XT.  p.  698;  bat  Aniui  diitingnuhn 
tbe  uow  M  those  of  acpsnta  tribga,  Ind  1 .,  lod 
Slnba  diniiignuha  hii  AtUeaii  bim  thg  tubjccto 
of  Ajsmcedu:  if  the  difltinctian  be  reel,  it  U  now 
hninenhla  to  dnm  it  defiiutilj),  one  of  the  tribee, 
ud  ippanntlj  the  lugest  of  thou,  whom  Aleninder 
■ncomtcnd  in  the  district  of  the  Pmnpusisadu, 
ia  the  Uten]  nllefB  on  the  S.  of  iIh  Pvopuninu 
(ffMoo  Kooti),  betweeo  the  Cophan  (CoM)  and 
tbc  Lndofl;  and  vbom  he  aubdoed  qd  hia  march 
inlo  India,  B.C.  327.  The  othen  trtn  tlie  Aarun 
and  GuKiRi,  to  whom  Stimbo  {le.)  adda  the 
KuLAKI  and  Ntbaei. 

Tbe  taritor?  of  the  Aaaaceni  appean 
lain  betmco  tlie  todiu  and  Copben,  at  and  abant 
tbatiaiKtiia,BafarW.  aa  the  Talle;  <^  (be  Guraeiu 
(nHfiore).  Their  chief  cides  were  Mauaca  w 
Hai^  their  cafital,  and  Pkuckla  (Airian.  ImL 
I.  S  8),  beaido  the  fortmses  of  Ora,  Bkuka, 
AoiUDa,  Obobatu,  Ehbolika,  and  Dista.  At 
Ibe  tiipe  cf  Akxaader'i  inTaaon,  tiiej  wen  goranad 
ij  a  prince  wlum  tlie  Greeka  called  bj  the  naoie 
of  hii  tribe,  Aaiaeenlu  Qila  Tuila,  the  king  tt 
TaiilaX  or  bj  bi*  mother  Cleopbia  (Cult.). 

Thcj  broiwlil  into  tbe  field  an  armj  cf  30,000 
W,  20,000  bone,  and  30  elepbanta ;  bnt  thij  (one 
mmnnld  thnr  munben  and  wealth,  latbar  than 
tbar  real  ttnoglh.  Thej  were  the  least  haid;  and 
cniragenu  of  all  the  monntunaen  of  N.  India,  and 
bad  alreadj  been  the  mhjecta  <i  the  nicoesiiT* 
Aaitic  empiiM,  Aeepiaa,  Uedian,  and  Peniao, 
beAm  Iliejr  «en  inbdoed  by  Aleuodcg'. 

Some  madem  achalan  think  that  the  Afffkmt 
pnwra  the  nacw.  [P,  8.] 

ASSEDONES.     [IsssDOins.] 

ASSE'RA.  rAas*!] 

ASSE'SUS  CAKnta6i:  Etk.  •/urirhirm'),  a  town 
m  th*  tBTilai7  of  Uletiu  (Herod,  i.  19,  22 ;  Stepb. 
B.  c  ■.  'Armivii),  with  a  lanpla  of  Athena,  which 
■■>  diftiDfed  bj  Ere  in  a  war  between  the  "■'-*'•'" 
>ad  Aljattea,  idng  of  Ljdia.  The  king,  fbllowmg 
tbe  tdnca  of  the  FTthia,  built  two  leoiplu  at  Aa- 
•<*Di,in[daaofIhatwbicfawaadeatTa7ed.   [G.I..] 

ASSCmUS  CA-rnipei,  and  'Airn^fiur,  Steph. 
B.;  'Arrinifvi,  Ptd.:  Etk.  '/itnipTm.  Asorinoi; 
Aiani\  a  atj  of  tbe  interior  tk  Sicilj,  eitnated 
abmt  half  waj  between  Agjrinm  and  Enna.  It 
*a»  a  dtjr  of  the  Sicnli,  and  appeare  nerer  to  have 
'•ceited  ■  Greek  coIoDj.  In  B.  c  396  it  ie  men- 
tHDed  bj  Diodome  aa  the  only  Sicolian  town  which 
nfuined  &jtlifnl  to  Diatjains  cf  Sjracnae,  at  the 
liioe  at  the  great  Carthaginian   expedition  under 
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Himilco.  In  ctio«i|uenc«,  w*  find  Dionfiina,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Cartha^nian,  condndiog  a  trca^ 
of  allianca  with  tlie  Assorioi,  and  leaving  them  is 
pwulm  of  their  independenoe.  (Diod.  iit.  SB, 
7B.)  At  thil  time  it  would  HBn  to  haie  been 
a  |Jace  of  aome  importance^  but  no  tubsequent 
mentiro  of  it  ocean  antil  the  daji  of  Cicera,  in 
whose  time  it  appeare  to  haTS  been  bnt  a  miall 
town,  thoogh  retuning  ita  mnnicipal  independence, 
cseing  a  lerritorj  fertile  in  con.  It  euf- 
'erelj,  in  commea  with  the  neighbouring 
towm,  from  the  eiactiouB  of  Venea.  (Cic.  aa  Kerr. 
iii.  IS,  43,  iv.  44.)  We  leam  fnm  Flinj  and 
Ptolemy,  that  it  continned  to  exist  under  the  Booian 
empin  (Pliu.  iii.  B.  a.  14;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  13),  and 
the  madeni  town  of  Atora  nndoubtedlr  occupie* 
the  aite,  aa  well  as  retain),  with  little  alteiatian, 
the  name  of  Aaaorua.  According  to  Faiello,  (ha 
remains  of  tbe  a»dent  walla,  and  one  of  the  gatei, 
were  etill  viaibi*  in  hie  time.  It  waa  eituated  on 
a  lot^  hill,  at  tbe  fool  of  wliich  flowed  tbe  tiver 
Chrjaaa  (now  called  tbe  Diltaino),  the  tnlelarj 
deitr  of  which  wag  wonbipped  wiUi  peculiar  re- 
Terence  hj  the  Aeeorini,  aiid  inhabitanta  of  the 
neigbbonring  citin.  Hia  temple  waa  litoaled,  as 
we  Zeam  from  Cicero,  at  a  abort  distance  from 
the  town,  on  the  road  to  Enna;  and  so  lacied  wu 
it  deemed,  that  eren  Veuea  did  not  Teutnre  openly 
to  tiolats  it,  but  hia  emissaries  made  an  unsucceaa- 
ful  attempt  to  carTy  off  the  statoe  of  tbe  ddtj 
in  the  night.  (Cic  Ferr.  iv.  44.)  Faiello  auerte 
that  cwnderahle  remains  of  this  temple  were  still 
extant  in  his  day;  but  the  description  he  gives 
of  them  would  lud  us  to  enppuse  that  they  musl 
hare  belonged  to  an  ancient  edifice  of  a  different 
daas.     (Pauill.  dt  Rd.  Sic.  x.  S.  p.  440.) 

The  cians  of  Asaorus  bur  on  the  receiH  a  stand- 
ing figure,  with  the  nania  annexed  of  duyaaa. 
They  are  found  ody  i^  tmffa,  and  are  eridanlly 
of  late  data,  tool  the  bet  that  the  legoids  are  ii 
[E.H.B.] 


ASeiTRAE  (/(.  Ant.  pp.  49,  GI;    Tab.  Pmt.; 

'AriTffupoi,  PtoL  It.  3.  §  30 ;  Oppdum  Azuritannm, 
Plin.  T.  4.  §  4 :  Zanfow,  Rn.),  a  nmsiderable  inlaul 
city  of  Ibe  Boman  prorince  Aftiea,  in  the  N.  if 
Byueema,  near  the  Bagrmdaa  and  the  confinea  of 
Nomidia,  12  U.  P.  north  of  Tddcs  Terebinthina, 
and  ao  H.  P.  loath  of  Uosti  It  was  tbe  station 
f  a  Soman  garrison.  It  ia  identified  by  inierip- 
icas,  one  of  which,  on  a  gate  or  briiun|:^  jircb,  de- 
dicatea  the  edifice  to  the  empciw  Septimius  Senms, 
by  the  title  diiwi  optinitf  Srrent,  and  to  his  wife 
Jviia  Domma,  who  ia  styled  outer  A  ugiati,  wbiofa 
fixee  the  data  of  the  inscription  to  the  reign  of 
iracalla.  Tbere  aie  other  ccnsiderahle  mina, 
long  which  are  a  imall  temple  with  Corinthian 
piUstsa,  and  a  theatn,  the  latter  outside  the  walls. 
(Barth,  maidsrwvea,  ^.,  pp.  229, 230).  [P.  S.] 
ASSUS  CAsnt:  £ll. 'Aiririai  and  'Aimis: 
iKi),  a  city  of  Hysia,  on  Ibe  gulf  of  Adramyttinai 
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between  Cape  Leetmn  and  Antandros.  It  was  si- 
tnated  in  a  stroiog  natnnl  poaitiaii,  was  well  walled, 
and  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  long,  steep  ascent 
(Strab.  p.  610.)  The  harbour  was  forni(Bd  by  a 
great  mole.  Mjrdlas  stated  that  Assns  was  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Methjmnaei.  Hellanicns  calls  it  an 
Aeolic  city,  and  adds  that  Gargara  was  founded  by 
Assns.  PUny  (▼.  32)  gives  to  Assus  also  the  name 
Apolloms,  which  it  is  conjectured  that  it  had  from 
Apollonia,  the  mother  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamns. 
That  Assns  was  still  a  pbce  visited  by  shipping  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  appears  from 
the  travels  of  St.  Paul    {AeU,  xx.  IS.) 

The  neighbourhood  of  Assus  was  noted  for  its 
wheat.  (Strab.  p.  735.)  The  Lapis  Assius  was  a  stone 
that  had  the  property  of  consuming  flesh,  and  hence 
was  called  sarcophagus:  this  stone  was  accordingly 
used  to  inter  bodies  in,  or  was  pounded  and  thrown 
upon  them.    (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Atro-of ;  Plin.  iL  96.) 

Hennoas,  who  had  made  himself  ^rant  of  Assos, 
brought  Aristotle  to  reside  there  some  time.  When 
Hermeias  fell  into  the  hands  of  Memnon  the  Rhodian, 
who  was  iu  the  Persian  service,  Assus  was  taken  by 
the  PeraSans.  It  was  the  Urthplaoe  of  Cleanthes, 
who  succeeded  SSeno  of  Citium  in  his  school,  and 
tnosmltted  it  to  Chiysippos. 

The  remains  of  Assus,  which  are  very  considerable, 
have  often  been  described.  The  name  Asto  appears 
to  eaist,  but  the  village  where  the  remains  are  found 
is  called  Beriam  Kaieti,  or  other  like  names.  From 
the  acropolis  there  is  a  view  of  Mytilene.  The  wall 
is  complete  on  the  west  side,  and  in  some  places  is 
thirty  feet  high:  the  stones  are  well  laid,  widiont 
cement.  There  is  a  theatre,  the  remains  of  temples, 
and  a  huge  mass  of  ruins  of  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter. Outside  df  the  waU  is  the  cemetery,  with 
maz^  tombs,  and  sarcophagi,  some  of  which  are  ten 
or  twelve  feet  lung.  LeiJce  obeerves,  '*  the  whole 
gives  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city 
that  any  where  exists.*  {Ana  Minora  p.  128;  see 
also  FeUows's  Ana  Mwor^  p.  46.) 

Autonomous  coins  of  Assus,  with  the  epigra]^ 
A22ION,  are  rare.  The  ooins  of  the  Roman  im- 
perii period  are  eornmco.  [G.  L.] 


ooor  or  jomm. 

ASSUS  fAirirof :  KmUa),  a  river  of  PhoclB, 
flowing  into  the  Cq>hissus  on  its  left  bank,  near  the 
city  of  the  Parapotamii  and  Mount  Edylium.  (Pint 
ML  16;  Leake,  Ntrrthem  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  195.) 

ASSYTtlA  (^  'Katrvpia,  Herod,  ii.  17,  iv.  39: 
PtoLvi.  1.  §  1 ;  Steph.  B.;  Arrian,i4iw6.  vii.  21 :  As- 
syria, Tacit  Ann,  xii.  13;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6; 
'Arovplo,  Strab. xvi.  p.  736;  Steph.  *.  v.  NTimj  ;  Dion. 
Cass.  Ixviii.;  Athurd,  on  Pers.  Cun.  Inscr.,  and 
Assura,  on  the  Median,  RawL  J.  As.  Soc.  xi.  pt.  i. 
p.  10 :  Eik.  Assyrii,  'Katriipioi,  Steph.  ;  Herod,  i. 
193;  "Airirvpff,  Steph.;  Enstath.  in  Dion,  de  Situ 
Orhii,  p.  70),  a  district  of  Asia,  the  boundaries  of 
iriiich  are  variously  given  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  but  which,  in  the  strictest  and  most  original 
sense,  comprehended  only  a  long  narrow  territory, 
divided  on  the  N.  from  Armenia  by  M.  Niphates,  on 
the  W.  and  SW.  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia 
by  the  Tigris ;  on  the  SE.  from  Susiana,  and  on  the  E. 
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from  Media,by  the  diain  of  theZagros.  Ttwa8,in  fe«t, 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  modem  Pacha-lik  of 
Monti f  including  the  plain  land  below  the  Kurdittdn 
and  Persian  mountains.  Its  original  name,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  is  best  repre> 
sented  by  Aturia  ('Aroupfa),  which  Stiabo  (xid.  736) 
says  was  part  of  Assyria  (as  underrtx)od  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote) :  alUiough  Dion  Ca.ssiu8  seems  to 
consider  that  this  form  of  the  name  was  a  bar> 
barous  mis-pronunciation.  In  later  times,  as  ap- 
pears trom  Pliny  (vi.  12)  and  Ammianus  Maroelli- 
nns  (xxiii.  6),  it  bore  the  name  of  Adiabene,  which 
was  properly  a  small  province  between  the  Tigris, 
Lycus  (or  Zabatus),  and  the  Gordiaean  mountains. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviu.;  Ptol.  vi.  1.  §  2.) 

In  the  wider  sense  Assyria  comprehended  the 
whole  country  which  was  included  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (Strsb.  xvi.  p.  736),  while  it  was 
often  confounded  with  adjoining  nations  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers:  thus,  in  Virg.  {Geory.  ii.  465), 
"Assyrio  veneno"  is  used  for  **Tyrio;"  in  Nonn. 
Dionys.  (xli.  19)  the  Libanus  is  called  Assyrian;  and 
in  Dion.  Perieg.  (v.  975)  the  Leuco-Syrians  of  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  are  termed  Assyrians.  It  is  curious 
that  Scylax  of  Caiyanda  placed  Assyria  among  the 
nations  on  the  Pontus  Enxinus,  between  the  Chalyboe 
and  Paphlagonia,  and  includes  in  it  the  river  Ther- 
modon  and  the  Greek  towns  of  Thermodon,  Snope, 
and  Harmene.  (ScyL  Car.  ap.  Hudson.  Geogr.  Graee, 
Min.  p.  33.)  The  author  of  the  Etymohgicum 
Magnum  has  preserved  a  tradition  {Etgm,  Magn.  in 
voc.)  from  Xenocrates,  that  this  land  was  originally 
called  Euphratis,  then  Chaldaea,  and  lastly,  fium 
Assyrus  the  son  of  Suses,  Assyria:  he  appears  also 
to  conader  it  as  the  same  as  E^bylonia. 

The  chief  mountains  of  ancient  Assyria  are  known 
under  the  general  name  of  the  chain  of  Zsgrus, 
which  extended,  under  various  denominations,  sJong 
the  whole  of  its  eastern  frontier  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
separated  it  from  Media  and  Persia. 

Its  rivers  may  be  all  considered  as  feeders  of  the 
Tigris,  and  bore  the  names  of  Zabatos  (Z^orof), 
Zabas,  Zerbis,  or  Lycus,  which  rose  in  the  K.  moun- 
tains of  Armenia;  the  Bumidus  or  Bum6dus;  the 
Caprus;  the  Tomadotus  or  Physcus  (^mtkos); 
the  SilU  or  D^las,  —  probably  iba  same  stream 
which  dsewhere  bean  the  names  of  Diabas,  Duma 
(AoDfwy),  and  Goigns  (r«jp7ot);  and  the  Gyndes. 
Its  provinces  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Stxabo 
under  the  following  names:  Aturia,  Calaoene  or  Ca- 
lachene,  Chazene,  Arrhapachitis,  Adiabene,  Arbelitis, 
Apolloniatis  or  Chalonitis,  and  Sittacene;  though 
there  is  some  difference  between  the  two  geographers, 
both  as  to  their  relative  extent  and  as  to  their 
positions. 

Its  chief  dties  were:  Kinus  (^  Nii^>f),  its  most 
andent  and  celebrated  capital,  Nineveh;  Ctesiphon 
(i^  Kn}o-i^y),  the  seat  of  government  under  the 
Parthian  mien;  Arbela  (t&  "AptfifAa),  Gaugamela 
(t&  Patrytx^Ma),  Apollonia  (*AvoXX«yta),  Artemita 
CApr^'/MTo),  0^  ?n«j)»  Chala  (XiXa)  or  Ce- 
lonae  (KiXmvmY  and  Sittace  (Sirrdjcif)  or  Sitta 
(2(tto). 

A  full  description  of  these  mountains,  riven,  pro- 
vinces, and  towns  is  given  under  their  respective 
names. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  distinguish  aa 
accurately  as  we  can  between  the  Und  or  territory 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Assyria,  and  the 
kingidom  or  emjure  which  was  established  in  that 
country.    The  foitner,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  strictly 
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■pMking,  only  a  nBall  province,  at  first  probablj 
fittie  more  than  the  dirtnct  to  the  NE.  of  toe  junc- 
tion of  the  Tigiia  and  the  Zabatns.  The  hitter 
taried  vecy  much,  both  m  power  and  extent,  accord- 
tag  to  the  mdividnal  in£aenoe  and  snccesBful  con- 
qoasts  of  particolar  kings.  For  the  history  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  the  materials  at  oar  oomnumd  are 
extremely  limited,  and  the  sources  from  which  we 
must  draw  oar  conclosions  have  not — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bible,  which  only  describes  the  later 
portiao  of  Assyrian  history — been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  worica  of  the  original  writers.  Considerable  dis- 
crepanqr,  therefore,  prevails  in  the  accounts  which 
the  copyists  of  the  more  ancient  documents  have  left 
to  na;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  derive  fmn 
their  comparison  a  aatisfiwtoiy  ^w  of  the  origin  or 
ptu^^iess  of  this  ancient  empire. 

It  aeems,  however,  useful  to  put  together  as  con- 
dsdj  as  possible  the  results  of  the  narratives  which 
occur  in  the  three  principal  and  differing  authorities ; 
so  that  the  amount  of  rod  knowledge  to  be  obtained 
from  them  may  be  more-readily  perceiyed.  We  shall 
therefore  state  what  is  known  of  Assyrian  history 
from:  t.  The  Bible.  2.  Herodotus.  3.  Ctesias,and 
others  who  have  more  or  less  borrowed  fnnn  his 
work. 

1.  The  BiUe.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  Assyria  is  that 
ia  Gem.  z.  10,  et  seq.,  in  which  Nimrod,  the  giand- 
aon  of  Ham,  is  mentioned  as  possessing  a  kingdom 
at  the  cities  of  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in 
the  land  of  Shinar;  and  Assur  as  having  gone  out 
fmn  that  land,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Nineveh, 
Behoboth,  Calah,  and  Besen.  The  inference  from 
tiiia  statement  is  that  the  country  round  Babel  (after- 
wards called  Babylonia)  Was  the  elder  empire,  and 
A»yria  (which,  according  to  universal  opinion,  has 
derived  its  name  from  Assur)  a  colony  or  depen- 
dency of  Nimrod's  original  kingdom.  Afterthis  first 
notice  a  long  period  ^psed,  during  which  the  Bible 
has  no  aUusion  to  Assyria  at  all;  for  the  passages 
where  that  name  occurs  {Num.  xxiy.  22 ;  PsaL  Ixaii. 
9)  have  no  historical  importance;  and  it  is  not  till 
the  reign  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  b.  g.  769,  that 
we  have  any  mentitm  of  an  Assyrian  king.  From 
that  time,  bowever,  to  the  absorption  of  the  empire 
of  Assyria  Proper  into  that  of  Babylon,  we  have  a 
line  of  kings  in  Uie  Bible,  who  shall  be  briefly  men- 
tioDcd  here,  together  with  the  dates  during  which 
th^  reigned,  according  to  the  general  consent  of 
chxoDologerB.  1.  Pul,  the  first  king  of  Assyria  in 
Holy  Scripture,  invaded  Palestine  about  the  fortieih 
year  of  Uzziah,  b.  c.  769  (2  KiagSf  xv.  19),  but  was 
indncfid  by  Menahon  to  retire,  on  receiving  a  present 
of  lOOO  talents.  2.  Ilglath-pileser,  who  succeeded 
Pul,  was  on  the  throne  before  the  death  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  b.  a  738,  and  had  previously  oon- 
quered  Syria  (2  JTm^s,  xv.  29,  xvL  5 — ^9);  though 
the  precise  date  of  hu  accession  is  not  determinable. 
3.  About  ten  years  later  Shalmaneser  was  king,  in 
the  beginning  df  the  reign  of  Hoehea,  b.  c.  730,  and  he 
was  8^  living  at  the  capture  of  Samaria,  b.  c.  721. 
(2  Kingit  xviL  1 — 9,  xviiL  9 — 1 1.)  4.  Senna- 
cherib was  on  the  throne  eight  years  after  the  fall  of 
Samaria,  and  must  therefore  have  succeeded  his 
&tber  between  b.  c.  721  and  713.  (2  Kmgs^  xviii. 
IS ;  /c  XXX vi.  1 .)  He  was  slain  by  his  sons  fifty-five 
days  after  his  flight  from  Palestine,  b.  c.  7 1 1 .  (Clin- 
too,  Z*.^.  pi  273;  TobU,  i.  21.)  5.  Esarhaddon, 
his  son,  succeeded  Sennacherib  (2  Kmg»j  xix.  37), 
but  we  have  no  means  of  jetermining  from  the  Bible 
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to  what  length  his  reign  extended.  During  some 
portion  of  it,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of 
llanasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11)  that  he  was  master 
of  Babylon.  6.  Naborhodonosor  is  the  last  king  of 
Assyria  mentaooed  in  the  Bible;  but  whether  he  im- 
metUately  succeeded  Esarhaddon  we  have  no  means 
of  telling.  The  date  of  his  accession  is  fixed  to 
B.  c.  650,  as  it  coincided  with  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  Manasseh.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Median  king  Arphaxad  (Phraurtes), 
B.  c.  634,  and  the  expedition  of  Holophemes  against 
Judaea  in  B.  a  633.  During  the  last  part  of 
it,  also,  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  must  have 
occurred.  Subsequently  to  Nabuchodonosor  no 
king  of  Assyria  Proper  a{^pears  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  Empire  of  the  East  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers  of  Babylon.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  itself  may  be 
determined  to  the  year  b.  c.  606.     FNiif  u&] 

2.  Berodoiw.  The  notice  in  Herodotus  of  the 
history  of  Assyria  is  very  brief;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  because  he  had  already 
treated  of  Assyria  in  another  work  which  is  now  lost 
(Her.  i.  106 — 184);  if,  indeed,  we  may  infer  from 
those  passages  that  Herodotus  really  did  compose  a 
separate  work  on  Assyrian  history. 

According  to  him  (Her.  L  95),  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  Utfted  520  years,  when  the  Medians  re- 
volted. Now,  it  may  fiurly  be  inferred,  that  the 
Median  rerolt  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
ci  Sennacherib,  in  b.  o.  711.  According,  therefore, 
to  ttiis  theory,  the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  dated 
from  about,  b.  c.  1231.  Josejuius  (^nt  x.  2)  cou' 
firms  this  for  the  period  of  the  independence  of  the 
Medes;  though  the  subsequent  evidence  of  the  Bible 
proves  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was  not  overthrown, 
as  he  supposes,  by  the  Median  defection.  Herodotus 
mentions  afterwards  (Her.  i.  106)  the  capture  of 
Ninns  (Nineveh)  by  Cyaxares  the  Ifede;  the  date  of 
which — allowing  for  the  twenty-eight  years  of  the 
nomad  Scythian  invasion — ooncides,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter  [Nui us],  with  the  year  b.  c.  606.  Herodo- 
tus says  little  more  about  Assyria  Proper.  When, 
as  in  i.  177 — 178,  he  speaks  of  Assyria  and  the 
great  cities  which  it  contamed,  it  is  clear  {torn  the 
context  that  he  is  speaking  of  Babylonia;  and  when, 
as  in  vii.  63,  he  is  describing  the  arms  of  the  Assy- 
rians in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  evidently  means 
the  inhabitants  of  N.  W.  Mesopotamia,  for  he  adds 
that  the  people  whom  the  Greelu  called  Syri,  were 
termed  by  the  Barbarians,  Assyriu 

3.  Ctetiat.  The  remains  of  Assyrian  history  in 
Ctesias,  preserved  by  Diodorus  (ii.  1 — 31),  difier 
widely  from  the  Bible  and  Herodotus.  According  ta 
him,  Ninus,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  Semi- 
ramis,  and  she  by  her  son  Ninyas,  who  was  followed 
by  thirty  kings,  of  whom  Sardanapalus  was  the  last. 
A  period  of  1306  years  is  given  to  these  thirty-three 
reigns,  the  last  (tf  which,  according  to  his  chronology, 
must  have  been  in  b.  c.  876, — as  Ctesias  adds  four 
reigns  (158  years)  to  the  128  years  which  Herodo- 
tus gives  for  the  continuance  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Medes.  On  this  theory,  the  commencement  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  been  in  b.  c.  2182; 
and,  to  make  the  story  in  Ctesias  harmonize  at  all 
with  the  Bible  and  Herodotus,  we  must  suppose  that 
there  were  two  Median  revolts:  the  first,  a  partial 
one,  in  b.  c.  876,  when  the  Medes  became  indepen- 
dent of  Assyria,  but  did  not  destroy  tlie  seat  of  go- 
vernment; and  the  second,  and  more  complete  one,  in 
b.  c.  606,  when,  in  coi^unction  with  the  Babylonians, 
they  sacked  Ninns  (Nineveh),  and  put  an  end  to  the 
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sepontte  existence  of  the  Aasjiun  em{wre.  Cteuas 
himself  imagined  that  Ninevdi  waa  destfojed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Median  rerolt  (Diod.  ii.  7), — the 
only  one,  indeed,  mentioned  hy  him. 

Many  writers  have  more  or  less  followed  Cterias 
in  assigning  a  reiy  high  antiquity  to  the  Assyrian 
emjnre.  Thus  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  737) — gronping  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  together,  as  ooontries  inhabited 
by  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  generically  Syrians 
— states  that  Ninns  founded  Nineveh,  and  hiis  wife 
Semiramis  Babylon ;  and  that  he  bequeathed  the 
empire  to  his  descendants  to  the  time  of  SardanA- 
)  alos  and  Arbaces.  He  adds  that  it  was  OTerthrown 
by  the  Medes,  and  that  Ninus  (its  captal)  ceased  to 
exist  in  consequence  (IjipayUrBri  wapaxpVM^  ftcr^ 
T^y  r&w  ^^^w  KardKuaiv'). 

NiooUxtts  Dam.  (jap.  Excerpt  Vales,  p.  229)  makes 
'Hinaa  and  Semiramis  the  first  rulers  of  Ninus. 
AemSius  Sura  (ap.  VeUektm,  L  I,  6)  gives  1995 
years  as  the  time  from  Ninus  to  AntiodiuS|  which 
would  place  the  commencement  of  the  empire  at 
B.  c.  2185.  JuMtm  (i.  1, 3)  mentions  Ninus,  Semi- 
ramis, and  I^yas,  in  succession,  and  adds  that  the 
Assyrians,  who  were  afterwards  called  Syrians,  ruled 
1300  years,  and  that  Sardanapalus  was  their  last* 
Idng.  VeUehu  (1.  6)  gives  1070  years  for  the 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  empre,  and  makes  its  txans- 
fbrence  to  the  Medes  occur  770  years  before  his 
time.  Duris  (jap.  Athenaeum^  zii.  p.  529,  a.)  men- 
tions the  names  of  Arbaces  and  Sardanapalus,  but 
describes  the  fate  of  the  latter  differently  from  other 
writers.  Ahydenut  (ap.  Euaeb.  Chron,  L  12,  p. 
36)  speaks  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  and  places  the 
last  king  Sardanapalus  67  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  b.  a  840.  Castor  (ap.  Eusdt.  Chron. 
i.  13,  p.  36)  calls  Belus  the  first  Assyrian  king  in 
the  days  of  the  Giants ;  and  names  Ninus,  Semiramis, 
Zames  (or  Ninyas),  and  their  descendants  in  order, 
to  Sardanapalus. 

Cephalion — according  to  Suidas,  an  historian  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Euseb.  Chron,  L 15,  p.  41) — 
followed  Ctesias  in  most  particulars,  but  niade  Sar- 
danapalus the  twenty-siztii  king,  and  placed  hia 
accessicm  in  the  1013th  year  of  the  empire,  throwing 
back  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  Arbacies  270  yean. 
According  to  him,  therefore,  the  Median  independence 
began  in  b.  c.  1 1 50,  and  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
B.C.  2184.  Eusebius  himself  mentions  thirty-six 
kings,  and  gives  1240  years  from  Ninus  to  Sardaua- 
polns;  placing  the  Median  revolt  forty-three  years 
before  OL  1,  cr  at  b.  c.  813.  (Euseb.  Chron,  i. 
p.  114.)  Creorgius  SynceUut  (p.  92,  B.)  commences 
with  Belus,  and  reckons  forty-one  reigns,  and  1460 
years ;  placing  the  conoimencement  in  b.  c.  2285,  and 
the  termination  in  b.  a  826.  Hb  Increased  number  b 
produced  byinterpolating  four  reigns  after  the  twenty- 
seventh  king  of  Eusebius.  Lastly,  Agathiat  (ii.  25, 
p.  120)  gives  1306,  and  Augustine  (Civ.  i>e»,  xviiL 
21)  1305  years,  for  the  dnratioQ  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  mentioning  tiie 
views  of  Ctesias  and  his  successors  on  the  subject  of 
the  duration  of  theAssyrian  empire,  because  it  seemed 
of  importance  that  aU  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
US  should  be  made  accessible  to  students.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  maintain  that  Ctesias  has  given  us  the  his- 
tory as  it  really  was,  because  it  is  contrary  to  universal 
experience  that  there  should  be  so  numeroos  a  suooea- 
sion  of  kings,  reigning  in  order  for  the  number  of 
ye^rs  which  must  on  the  average  have  fUlen  to  each, 
—and  this,  too,  in  an  Oriental  land,  where  the  per- 
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petuity  of  any  one  dynasty  is  far  leas  oommaii  than 
in  Europe.  Tet,  though  the  list  of  kings  and  their 
number  may  be  wholly  imaginaiy,  though  there  may 
never  have  been  either  aNlnus  or  Semiramis,  the  state- 
ment of  Ctesias — who,  as  Court  Physician  to  Art»- 
xerxes  Mnemon  had  abundant  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing, and  did  consult  the  royal  records  (/StMrtAiicaf  5i- 
^4pai) — is  valuable,  as  indicating  a  general  belief 
that  the  Assyrian  empuv  ascended  to  a  &r  remoter 
antiquity  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Herodotus.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  suppose  diat  the  recoida  ot 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  oontradict  each  other;  though, 
as  we  have  shown,  there  is  considerable  discrepancy 
between  them.  A  veiy  acute  writer  (Fergusson, 
Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  PersepoUs^  Lond.  1851, 
p.  43)  has  coi^ectured,  and,  we  think  with  some 
probability  on  his  side,  that  the  two  accounts  confirm 
and  elucidate  one  another,  and  that  one  is  the  neces- 
sary complement  to  the  other;  though  we  oonfiass 
we  are  not  wholly  convinced  by  some  of  the  chrono- 
logical aignmenta  ^diich  he  adduces. 

According  to  Mr.  Fei^gusson,  the  earlier  period 
given  by  Ctesias  to  the  Median  revolt,  which  that 
author  says  took  |daoe  by  the  agency  of  Axhoces  the 
Mede  and  Belesys  the  Babyl<Hiian,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition,  that  the  result  of  the  out- 
break was  the  establishment  of  Arbaces  and  his 
descendants  (m  the  throne  of  Ninus,  under  the  name 
of  Arbaddae ;  and  that  Herodotus  does  not  aDude  to 
this,  because  he  is  speaking  only  of  a  native  revolu- 
tion under  Deioces,  which  he  placed  100  years  later. 
Mr.  Fexgusson  considers  that  this  theory  is  proved 
by  a  passage  which  Diodorus  quotes  frnn  (possibly 
some  lost  work  of)  Herodotus,  in  which  Herodotus 
states  that  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  by  the  Medes,  and  the  election  of  Deioces  an 
interr^um  of  several  generations  occurred  (Diod.  iL 
32).  We  confess,  however,  that,  though  much  in- 
genuity has  been  shown  in  its  defence,  we  are  not 
converts  to  this  new  theory,  but  are  content  to  be- 
Heve  that  the  Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  Sennacherib  b.  c.  711,  and  that 
even  then,  agreeably  with  what  the  Bible  would  na- 
turally lead  us  to  suppose,  no  change  of  dynasty 
took  plate —  and  that,  though  Bledia  continued  for 
some  years  independent  of  the  Assyrian  power,  it 
was  not  till  the  filial  overthrow  of  Ninus  (Nineveh) 
about  B.  c.  606,  that  the  Medes  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely subduing  the  territory  which  had  belonged 
for  so  many  years  to  the  Elder  Empire. 

With  regaird  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  commencmg  with  Pnl,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  identifications  with 
classical  names  which  have  been  detennined  by  chro- 
nological students.  Mr.  Clinton  (F,  E.  voL  L  p.  263 
— 283)  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  leam- 
ing,  ar^  to  him  we  are  indd)ted  for  the  outline  of 
what  follows.  According  to  Mr.  Clintoo,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Sennacherib  of  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
correspond  with  the  Sennacherib  of  Polyhistor  and 
Abydenus,  who  have  ascribed  to  him  many  acts 
which  are  much  more  likely  to  be  true  of  Ids  son 
Esarhaddon.  Esarhaddon  (under  the  name  of  Sar- 
danapalus) loses  the  Median  Empire,  and  is  oom- 
memorated  as  the  founder  of  Tanus  and  Anchiale 
(Schol.  tn  AriMloph,  Aves^  v.  1022  ;  Athen.  xii.  p. 
529).  Again,  the  Sardanapalus  of  ALydenns  ia 
most  likely  the  Nabuchod<Kio9or  of  the  Book  of  Ju 
dith,  who  reigned  44  years,  and  inTaded  Judaea 
27  years  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The 
combined   testimony  of   HeUanicus,   CaffistheneK^ 
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■Ml  Glitwehus,  go  to  ertabUiib  the  fiet  thftl  tte 
■udeDtB  believed  in  two  SenlanapeK — one,  a  war- 
Kke  prinoe  who  wee  reigiung  when  the  Medee  le- 
velled, and  who  eeema  to  oorreepond  with  the  Scrip- 
tarel  Efiariwddan ;  and  the  other,  named  Sazacua  bj 
Abydenn»,butby  CteBiaa,SerdanapalaB,who  waa  luzii> 
rioos  and  efemnate  in  his  babiti,  but  who,  when 
liis  capital  waa  attacked,  made  a  gallant  defence, 
and  waa  bornt  in  hia  palace,  on  the  capture  of  hie 
citj.  The  Bible,  as  we  haTe  eeen,  does  not  roentioo 
the  name  of  the  king  who  waa  on  the  thnme  at  the 
timeof  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Again,  it  appears  from 
Alexander  Polyhiator  and  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
that  BabyloD  had  always  kings  of  her  own  from  the 
eaiUest  times:  that  they  w«re  sometimes  subject  to 
the  Aasyrians,  and  sometimes  independent — and 
that  they  nerer  acquired  extensive  dominion  till  the 
time  of  Nebnchadneszar.  The  same  view  is  con- 
firmed as  we  have  seen  from  the  namtiTe  in  the 
Bible  (2  Kinga  xvii.  24. ;  Eara  iv.  2). 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Clinton,  agredng  with 
Usher  and  Prideaux,  attempts  to  distingnish  bcAwsen 
what  he  and  they  call  the  Assyrian  Empire  and  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  supposing  that  the  first  termi- 
oated  in  the  revolts  of  the  Modes,  but  that  the  latter 
waa  continued  to  the  time  of  the  final  destruction  of 
Nineveh.  We  canfees  that  we  see  no  advantage  in 
maintaining  any  such  distinction.  It  is  clear  that 
en  Assyrian  Boyal  house  continued  exeicising  great 
power  till  the  fftU  of  Nineveh,  whether  we  tenn  that 
powv  aa  empire  or  a  monarchy ;  and  we  are  not 
ooovinoed  thai  there  is  any  statement  of  weight  in 
any  ancient  aatbor  fiftsn  which  it  may  be  satis- 
&ctarily  infeired  that  there  was  any  change  in  the 
nifii^  dynasty.  One  great  impediment  to  the  correct 
comparison  of  the  account  in  the  Bible  vrith  those  in 
profane  authors,  is  the  great  variety  of  names  undM* 
whidi  the  Assyrian  rulers  are  named — add  to  which 
the  strong  pn^Mbility  that  at  the  period  of  the  com- 
pilation of  the  records  of  the  Bible,  the  name  As- 
syria was  not  used  with  its  proper  strictness,  and 
benoe  that  some  mien  who  are  there  called  ki^gs  of 
Aasyri*  ^"we  really  chief  govemocs  of  Babyknia  or 
Mesopotamia. 

TIm  late  remariuble  discoveries  in  Assyria,  many 
of  them,  as  may  fiurly  be  presumsd,  upon  the  site 
of  its  ancient  capital  Ninus,  have  thrown  an  unex- 
pected light  upon  the  mannen  and  enstoms  of 
tiie  ancient  people  of  that  land.  The  world  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  seal  with  which  the  excava- 
tions  in  that  country  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Layaid  and  M.  Botta,  and  it  is  probably  only 
necessary  that  the  numeroos  inscriptioiis  which  have 
been  disinterred  should  be  fully  decyphered,  ibr 
us  to  know  more  of  the  esriy  history  of  Assyria 
than  we  do  at  present  of  any  other  Eastern  na- 
tion. Already  a  great  st^  has  been  made  to- 
waide  this  enid,  and  Col.  Bawlinson,  who  has  been 
so  hononnbly  disHngn^shed  fiv  his  remarkable 
deeypherment  of  the  Bock  Inscriptions  of  Da- 
nius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  with  other  scholan  in 
England  and  France,  fass  made  oonsidersble  pro- 
gress in  determining  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Assyrian  QxaaSoKm  records.  It  is  premature  here 
to  attempt  to  lay  before  the  public  the  results  of 
their  investigations,  as  the  constant  discovery  of  new 
inecriptions  tends  almost  necessarily  to  change,  or  at 
Isast  to  modify  eonsiderably,  previous  statements, 
and  earlier  theories.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
genersOy,  thatall  that  has  yet  been  done  ^pean  to 
show  that  the  monuments  of  ancient  Asfgrria  asesnd 
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to  a  vffT  early  period ;  that  many  towns,  known 
from  other  sooroes  to  have  been  of  very  ancient 
foundation,  have  been  recognised  upon  the  inscrip* 
tions,  and  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ruling  dty 
Ninus  and  the  kmgs  resident  in  it  poesessed  a  very 
extensive  empire  at  least  as  early  as  the  15th  ooi- 
tniy  B.  a  Thoee  who  wish  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  Uie  discoveries  of  the  inscriptions  will  find  all  that 
has  yet  been  done  in  Rawlinson,  Joum,  of  A%.  Soe, 
vol  xii.  pt.  2,  vol.  xiv.  pt  I ;  Hincks,  liid.  vol.  xii. 
pt.  1  ;  Botta,  MSm,  sur  rEeriture  Asiyr.^  Paris, 
8vo.  1848;  L8wenstein,  EuaitU  deckiffr.  de  FEcrU 
Auy.  Paris,  4ta  1850.  [V.] 

ASTA  (*AoTa),  a  considerable  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  Uguria,  on  the  river  Tanarus,  still  called 
AttL  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy; 
the  former  reckons  it  among  the  "  nobilia  oppida  '* 
of  Liguria,  while  the  latter  assigns  it  the  nmk  of 
a  colony.  It  probably  became  such  under  the  em- 
peror Trigan.  (Plm.  iu.  5.  s.  7 ;  Ptol.  lu.  I.  §  45; 
Zumpt,  de  Cohmiit  p.  403.)  We  learn  from  Pliny 
that  it  waa  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery 
(xxxv.  12.  s.  46).  Clandian  alludes  to  a  victory 
gained  by  Stilicon  over  the  Goths  under  the  walls 
of  Avta,  but  we  have  no  historical  account  of  such 
an  event.  (De  VI.  Cons,  Honor.  204.)  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  we 
learn  from  PauUus  Diaconus,  who  terms  it  **  Ciritas 
Astensis,"  that  it  still  continued  to  be  so  under  the 
Loo^ards.  (P.  Diac.  iv.  42.)  The  name  is  cor- 
rupted in  the  Tabuk  to  Easta  or  Bona.  The 
modem  dty  of  AsH  is  one  of  the  most  oonsidersble 
places  in  IMedmont,  and  gives  the  name  ofAsiigiana 
to  the  whole  surrounding  country.  It  is  an  epi- 
scopal see,  and  contains  a  population  of  24.000 
souls.  [£.  H.  BO 

ASTA  ('Airra:  Astensis:  Bu.  at  Jfesa  deAsta)^ 
an  ancient  dty  of  the  Cdtid  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  so  sestoary  of  the  Guif  qf  CadU^  100  stadia 
from  the  port  of  Gades.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  140,  141, 
143.)  The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  406)  places  it 
on  the  high  road  from  Gades  to  Hispalis  and  Cor- 
duba,  16  M.  P.  from  the  Portus  Gaditanus,  and  27 
from  Ugia.  Mda  (iiL  1.  §  4)  speaks  of  it  as  procvl 
a  Utort.  It  was  the  andent  and  usual  place  of 
meeting  for  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Gades 
(Strab.  p  141),  sind  its  importance  is  confirmed  by 
its  very  antique  autonomous  coins.  The  old  Spanish 
root  Abt,  foimd  also  in  Astapa,  Asnoi,  Aotura, 
AsTURBS,  AflriTBicJL,  is  supposed  to  signify  a  hill- 
/ortresi. 

Under  the  Bomans,  Asta  became  a  colony,  with 
the  ejttthet  Re^gia,  and  belonged  to  the  conventus  of 
Hispalis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  coin  with  epigraph 
p.  COL.  ASTA.  Bs.  F.)  It  ts  mentioned  twice  in 
Soman  history.  (Liv.  xxxix.  21,  B.a  186;  BelL 
Mitp.  36,  n.  o.  45.) 

Its  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  road 
through  it,  are  seen ona  hill  betweenXeree  and  7W- 
hugenoj  which  bean  the  name  of  Mesa  de  Asta, 
Some  place  it  at  Xeres,  which  is  more  probably  the 
andent  Asido.  (Fbres,  £gp,  S.  xii.  p.  60,  Med. 
Eap.  iii.  98;  Eckhel,  voL  L  p.  15;  Ukert,  ii.  I,  p. 
356.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTABE'NE  CA<rva«i|r^,  laid.  Chaiax  :  Eth. 
Astabeni ;  'Airra^ifyof,  or  *A<rTavi)iiof ,  or  Sroviiyof, 
Ptol.  vi.  9.  §  5,  vi.  17.  §  3).  according  to  Isidore,  a 
district  between  Hyrcsnia  and  Parthia,  containing 
twdve  vilhiges  and  one  town  of  note  called  4m*c, 
or,  more  probably,  Anada.     It  seems  doubffiil 
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whether  tlie  luune  of  the  region  and  its  iflhabitanta 
oaght  not  to  be  Artabene  and  Artabeni  respectiTely. 
AooordShg  to  Ptdemy  the  Astabeni  were  a  people 
of  Hjrcania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Gasjaan.  The 
AsTACENi  of  Plin.  (iL  105, 109)  are  probably  the 
aame  people.  [V*] 

ASTABORAS.    [NiLus.] 

A'STACUS  CA<rrairof :  Eth,  'Aaraienytt,  'Atrr^ 
jriof),  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Acarnania,  <m  the  bay 
now  called  DragamesH,  one  nde  of  which  ia  fbnned 
by  the  promontozy  anciently  named  Crithote.  The 
rains  of  Astacns  are  probably  those  described  by 
Leake  as  below  a  monastery  of  St.  Elias,  and  whldi 
he  supposes  to  be  those  of  Crithote.  There  was, 
however,  no  town  Crithote,  but  only  a  promontoiy  of 
this  name;  and  Leake  has  misunderstood  the  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  (p.  459),  in  which  Crithote  is  men- 
tioned.* Astacns  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  Cephallenia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponwieian  war,  it  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  named 
Evarchus,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Athenians  (b.c. 
431),  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Corinthians.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acamania  in  a  Greek  inscription,  the  date  of  which 
is  subsequent  to  B.a  219.  (Strab.  l.c.\  Steph. 
Byz.  «.  v.;  Thuc.  ii.  30,  33,  102;  Scylaz,  p.  13; 
Ptol.  iiL  14;  BSckh,  Corpus  Inacript,^  Mo.  1793; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  4,  seq.) 

A'STACUS ('Airroifrfs:  Eth.'A<mu€^vot,  'Aor^ 
jriof ),  a  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  gulf  of  Astacns,  and 
a  colony  from  Megara  and  Athens.  (Strab.  p.  563.) 
Memnon  (Phot  Bibl,  224)  says  that  the  first  co- 
lonists came  fixnn  Megara,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  Olympiad,  and  those  from  Athens  came 
afterwards,  l^la  (i.  19)  calls  it  a  colony  of  Megara. 
It  appears  that  this  city  was  also  called  Olbia;  for 
Scylax  (p.  35),  who  mentions  the  gulf  of  Olbia  and 
Olbia,  does  not  mention  Astacns;  and  Stzabo,  who 
namesAstacu8,doeB  not  mention  Olbia.  The  mythical 
story  of  Astacus  being  founded  by  Astafcus,  a  son  of 
Poseidon  and  the  nymj^  Olbia,  favours  the  sup- 
position of  the  identity  of  Astacus  and  Ollna.  (Steph. 
s.  V.  *AoT<ue6s.)  Astacns  was  seiied  by  Doedalsns, 
the  first  king  q£  Bithynia.  In  the  war  between  Zi- 
poetes,  one  of  his  successors,  and  Lysiraachus,  the 
place  was  destroyed  or  damaged.  Nioomedes  IL, 
the  son  of  Zipoetes,  transferred  the  inhaUtants  to 
his  dty  of  Micomedia  (Jamid),  b.  g.  264.  Astacns 
appears  to  have  been  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Astacus,  and  it  is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  a 
spot  called  Owuch&j  and  also  BoMeU 

Micomedia  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  Astacns 
{[Mioomxdia]  ;  it  is  described  by  Memnon  as  oppo- 
site to  Astacus.  [G.  L.J 

A'STAPACA(rra»<(:  £<A.'A<rrair«uoi,  Astapenses: 
Estepa,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in 
an  open  plain  on  the  S.  mai^n  of  the  valley  of  the 
Baetis,  celebrated  for  its  fiite  in  the  Second  Punic 
IVar.  Its  firm  attachment  to  Carthage  had  made 
it  so  obnoxious  to  the  Romans,  that,  though  it  was 
perfiectly  indefensible,  its  inhabitants  resolved  to  hold 
out  to  the  last,  when  besieged  by  Marclns,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Sdpio,  and  destroyed  themselves  and  their 
city  by  fire,  rather  than  fall  into  his  hands.  C  Appian, 
ffisp,  33;  Liv.  xxviii.  22.)    A  coin  is  extant,  bear- 

*  The  word  iroXlxrn  in  this  passage  refers  to  the 
place  of  this  name  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
which  Strabo  mentions  cursorily,  on  account  of  its 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  promontory  in  Acar- 
nania.    (Hofifnann,  Griedunland,  p.  450.) 
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ing  its  name,  the  garaineness  of  which,  however,  if 
questionable.  It  was  not,  as  Hardooin  thought,  the 
OsnFPO  of  Pliny:  its  total  destruction  accounts  for 
the  absence  of  its  name  fimn  the  Itanersriea  and  tho 
pages  of  the  geographers.  (Morales,  Ant  vL  28; 
Fbrez,  vol.  iii.  p.  16;  Sestini,  p.  33;  Eckhel,  voL  i 
p.  15;  Ukert,  i.  2,  p.  360.)  [P. S.] 

ASTAPUS.     TNiLUS.] 

ASTEXEPHUS  (*Airr^Ac«^s),  one  of  the  small 
rivers  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  and  fiUling 
into  the  Enzine  120  stadia  &  of  Dioscnrias  or  So> 
bastopolia,  and  30  stadia  N.  of  the  river  Hippos. 
(Arrian.  Perip.  PomL  Eux,  9,  10;  Plin.  vL  4.)  It 
is  also  called  Stelippon  {Googr.  JZov.)  and  Stempeo 
(7Vi&.  PieuL),  Di^rent  modem  writers  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  difierent  streams  of  the  many  on  this 
coast:  namely,  the  Markhoula  or  TVnatfiidk,  the 
Mokri  or  jlte,  the  S^'am  or  Kdetihoi,  and  the 
Kodor,  (Ukert,  voL  iii.  pt  2,  pi  204;  Mannert,  voL 
iv.  p.  394;  Forbiger,  voL  ii.  p.  443.)        [P.S] 

ASTEIOA.  [Deix)8.] 

ASTEHION.    [ABOO0,  pi  201,  a.] 

A'STERIS  (jAartpls,  Horn., 'Airrcpfa),  an  island 
between  Ithaca  and  CephaUenia,  where  the  sniton 
laid  in  wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from  Pe- 
loponnesus (Horn.  Od.  iv.  846).  This  island  gave 
rise  to  oonsideFable  dispute  among  the  ancient  oona- 
mentators.  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  maintained  that 
it  was  no  longer  in  existence;  but  this  was  denied 
by  ApoUodorus,  who  stated  that  it  contained  a  town 
called  Alalcomenae.  (Strsb.  i.  p.  59,  x.  pp.  456, 
457).  Some  modem  writers  identify  Asteris  with  a 
rocky  islet,  now  called  Dj/seaJUo;  but  as  this  island 
lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  strait  between 
Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  suitors  as  a  place  of  ambush  for  a 
vessel  coming  from  the  south.  (More,  Tour  m 
Groeoet  voL  i.  p.  62 ;  Kmse,  BeBas^  vol.  ii.  pt  ii 
p.  454.) 

ASTETOUM  Qhoriptovi  Eth,  'Airrcpcii^s),  a 
town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks 
of  "  Asterium  imid  the  white  summits  of  Titanus." 
('Acrr^pioy  Trroyoi^  tc  Xcvic^  itAfvpni^  II.  iL  735.) 
Asterium  was  said  to  be  the  same  dty  as  Peiresia  or 
Peiresiae  (Steph.  B. «.  r.  ^Atrrlptov),  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Apdlonius  Rhodius  (L  35)  as  placed  near 
the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus,  and  bj 
ibe  author  <tf  the  Or]diica  as  near  the  conflnenoe  of 
the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus.  (Orj^c.  Argon,  164.) 
Leake  remarks  that  both  these  descriptions  may  be 
applied  to  the  hill  of  VTokkdf  which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  jimction  of  the  Apidanus  and  the  Enipeus 
and  that  of  the  united  stream  with  the  Peneius,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  either  confluence.  There 
are  some  rains  at  VlokhOf  which  reinesent  Asterium 
or  Peiresiae;  while  the  white  calcareous  racks  of  the 
hill  explain  and  justify  the  epithet  which  Homer 
gives  to  Titanus.  Stnbo  (ix.  p.  439),  who  plaoea 
Titanus  near  Ame,  also  spesks  of  its  white  colour. 
Peiresiae  is  said  by  ApoUonius  (2.  e.)  to  have  been 
near  Mount  Phylleium,  which  Leake  supposes  to  be 
the  heights  separated  by  the  river  from  the  hill  of 
Vlokhd.  Kear  Mount  Phylleium  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
435)  places  a  dty  Phyllus,  noted  for  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Phylleius.  Statins  {Theb.  iv.  45)  calls  thia 
dty  Phylli.  The  town  of  Ikksiab,  mentioned  by 
Livy  (xxxiL  13),  is  perhaps  a  fidse  reading  for 
Peiresiae.  (Leake,  Northam  Gruot^  voL  iv.  p. 
322  seq.) 

ASTI'GI,  ASTFGIS  CAcmyfj,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  14; 
Strab.  iH.  p  141,  corrupted  into  'hffHxvas  in  all  the 
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MS&).  1.  AsnoiTANA  GoLOMiA  Augusta  Fir- 
ma  {Ecijd)f  was,  under  the  Bumans,  one  of  the 
chief  dtiee  of  Hkpaoia  Baeticm,  and  the  seat  of  a 
oohmhAh  jmridieut.  It  stood  in  the  plain  of  the 
Baetia,  some  dlstanoe  S.  of  the  river,  on  its  tribataiy 
the  SmgnK«  (G^emZ),  which  h^an  here  to  he  navi- 
gable. It  was  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
Cordaba  {Conhva)  and  Emerita  (ifertda)  to  His- 
paEs  (SevsUe),  at  the  respective  distances  of  36  M.  P., 
105  M.  P.,  and  58  M.  P.  {Itin.  Ant  pp.  413, 414; 
Mela,  iL  6.  §  4;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Fknz,  Eq>,S. x. 
p.  72.) 

2.  Asnoi  Vethb  {Alameda),  a  free  city  of  His- 
psnia  Baetica,  N.  of  Antiqnaria  (^Antequera^  be- 
longii^  to  the  Conventns  Astigitanos  [see  No.  13* 
(Pfin.  iiL  1.  8.  3;  Florez,  Etp.  8.  z.  p.  74.) 

3.  JuuKNSias.     [Artxgi.]  LP*&] 
ASTRAEUM  (Liv.  zl.  24;  'A<rrfia^  Steph.  B. 

«.v.;  AUrrpaioWj  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  27),  a  town  of 
Paeooia  in  Macedonia,  which  Leake  identifies  with 
Sh-umitia.  Aelian  (J7.  An.  zv.  1)  speaks  of  a  river 
Astraeas,  flowing  between  Thessalonica  and  Berrhoea, 
which  L«ake  sapposes  to  be  the  same  as  tbi»  Vis- 
trftxa.  Tafel,  however,  ooDJectures  that  Astraens 
in  Adian  is  a  fiUse  reading  for  Adns.  (Leake, 
NbrAem  Grteee,  vo).  iiL  pp.  293,  466,  seq.;  Tafel, 
Tkenakmca,  p.  312,  seq.) 

ASTBlM{''Karpow:  Astr^  I.AtowninCjnnria 
en  the  coast,  and  the  first  town  in  Aigolis  towards 
the  frontierB  of  Laoonia.  It  is  mentioned  bj  Pto- 
lemj  akne  (iiL  16.  §  It),  bat  is  co^jectnred  hj 
Leaike  to  have  been  the  maritime  fortress  in  the 
hoilding  of  which  the  Aeginetae  were  interropted  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponne* 
sian  war.  (Thnc  iv.  57.)  The  place  was  situated 
on  a  promootory,  which  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Here  there  are  still  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient 
walL  (Leake,  Miyreaf  voL  ii.  p.  484,  seq.;  Boss, 
Pdoponnes,  p.  1 62.) 

A'STUBA('A<rrvpa).  1.  A  small  islet  on  the  coast 
af  Latiom,  between  Antimn  and  Ciroeii,  at  the  month 
of  a  rirer  uf  the  same  name,  which  rises  at  the 
aoathera  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  has  a  oomrse  of 
aboot  20  miles  to  the  sea.  It  is  called  Storas  '  2t<^ 
pas)  by  Strabo,  iriw  tells  ns  that  it  had  a  pbue  of 
anchonee  at  its  month  (v.  p.  232).  It  was  on  the 
banks  of  this  obscure  stream  that  was  fought,  in 
B.  c.  338,  the  hwt  great  battle  between  the  Bomans 
and  the  Latins,  in  which  the  consul  C.  Blaenius  to- 
tally defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Antinm,  Lann- 
riam,  Arida  and  Velitrae.  (Liv.  viii.  13.)  At  a 
mnch  later  period  the  little  island  at  its  month,  and 
the  whole  adjacent  coast,  became  occupied  with  Bo- 
man  villas ;  among  which  the  most  oel^rated  is  that 
of  Cicero,  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes  in  his 
letters,  and  which  he  describes  as  **  locus  amoenus 
•t  in  mari  ipso,**  commanding  a  view  both  of  Antium 
and  Ciroeii  (ad  Att.  zii  19,  40,  ad  Fam,  vi.  19). 
It  w«  from  thence  that,  on  learning  his  proscription 
by  the  triumvirs,  he  embarked,  with  the  intention  of 
esca^ng  to  join  Brutus  in  Macedonia;  a  resolution 
which  he  afterwards  unfortunately  abandoned.  (Pint. 
Cie.  47.)  We  lean  from  Suetonius  also  that  Astura 
was  the  occasional  resort  both  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius (Soet.  Aug.  97,  Tib.  72),  and  ezistmg  remams 
pn>ve  that  many  of  the  Boman  nobility  must  have 
had  viUas  there.  (See  IGbby,  DkUomi  di  Roma, 
vol.  L  pp.  267 — 277.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
tiiere  ever  was  a  town  of  the  name,  as  asserted  by 
Servhis  {ad  Am.  vii.  801).  The  island  was  at  some 
time  or  other  joined  i^  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  or 
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causeway,  and  it  thus  became,  as  it  now  mmains,  a 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  sea.  It  is  snnnounted 
by  a  fortified  tower,  called  the  Torre  di  Aetura^  a 
picturesque  object,  conspicuous  both  from  Antium 
and  the  Ciroeian  headland,  and  the  only  one  which 
breaks  the  m<niotony  of  the  low  and  sandy  coast  be- 
tween them.  The  Tab.  PeuL  reckons  Astura  7  miles 
from  Antium,  which  is  rather  less  tiian  the  true 
distance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Storas  of  Strabo  is 
the  same  with  the  Astura,  which  Festus  also  tells 
us  was  often  called  Stura  (p.  317,  ed.  MiUl.);  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  the  "  Saturae  palus** 
of  Virgil  {Aen.yiL  801)  to  refer  to  the  same  lo* 
caUty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

2.  (Eeia  or  EetolaX  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  in  the  NW.,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Cantabri,  the  prolongation  of  the  Pyrenees, 
flows  S.  through  the  country  of  the  AflTURES;  and, 
after  receiving  sevenU  other  rivers  that  drain  the 
great  plain  of  Leon,  it  foUs  into  the  Durins  {Douro) 
on  its  N.  side.  (Floms,  iv.  12;  Oros.  vi.  21;  Itsi- 
dor.  Etym.  iz.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

A'STUBES  (sing.  Astur,  in  poets;  Atrrvptt, 
Strab.  iii  pp.  153,  155,  167 ;  Dion  Cass.  liiL  25; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Gruter,  Inecript. 
p.  193,  No.  3,  p.  426,  No.  5,  &c:  Adj.  Astur  and 
Asturicus;  Astnrica  gens,  SU.  ItaL  zvi.  584;  'A<r- 
rodpiot,  Strab.  p.  162;  ^Aarovffol,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  28; 
i  e.  HighkmderSf  tee  Asta),  a  people  in  the  N  W.  of 
Hispania  Tairaconensis,  eztending  frton  the  N.  coast 
to  the  river  Durius  (Z>otiro),  between  the  Gallaed 
on  the  W.  and  the  Cantabri  and  Celtiberi  on  the 
£.,  in  the  mountains  N.  and  W.  of  the  great  plain 
of  Zreon  and  partiy  in  the  plain  itsell  They  were 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Cantahrian  mountains 
(M.  \lnnius);  those  between  the  mountains  and  the 
coast  (in  the  Aeturku)  being  called  Traxsmom- 
TAiii,  and  those  S.  of  the  mountains  (in  Leon  and 
VaUadoUd)  Auoustaux,  names,  which  clearly 
indicate  the  difiersnce  between  the  Boman  subjects 
of  the  plain  and  tiie  unsubdued  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains snd  the  coast.  They  comprised  a  population 
of  240,000  free  persons,  divided  into  22  tribn  (Plin. 
JL  c),  of  which  Ptolemy  mentions  the  following 
names :  Landati  (Landenses,  Plin.),  Brigaecini 
(Trigaedni,  Flor.),  Bedunenses,  Omiad,  Lungones, 
Saelini,  Superatii,  Amad,  Tibures,  Egurri  or  Gi- 
gurri  (Cigurri,  Plin.),  and  the  Paesid,  on  the  pe- 
ninsula diC.de  Penae  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34),  to 
which  Pliny  adds  the  Zoelae,  near  the  coast,  cele- 
brated for  their  flaz.  (PUn.  iii.  4,  ziz.  2.) 

The  country  of  the  Astures  (Asturia,  Plin.:  'Aa- 
Toupta,  PtoL),  was  for  the  most  part  mountainous 
and  abounded  in  mines  More  gold  was  found  in 
Asturia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
supply  was  regarded  as  more  lasting  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  (Plin.  zzziii.  4.  s.  21.) 
To  thu  the  poets  make  frequent  allusions:  e.g. 
Sil.ItaLL231: 

Aetitravaniif 

Comp.  viL  755. 

Calltticit  quidgM/odU  Aetur  tn  arvis, 

Mart.  z.  16. 

Merserit  Asturii  sertUaior  paUidus  auri, 

Lucan.  iv.  296. 

(according  to  Oudendorp's  emendation:  comp.  Stat. 

SiU>.  iv.  7.  13,  PalUdue  foaeor concolor 

anro,  and  CUtndian.  Com.  ProY  et  Olybr.  50.) 
Asturia  was  also  fiunoos  for  its  breed  of  horses, 
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the  siruill  uiibling  Spanish  jemiet,  described  bj 
PKnj  (viii.  42.  s.  67),  Silina  ItiOiciui  (iiL  SS&^ 
837 :  in  the  preceding  lines  the  poet  derivM  the 
name  of  the  people  from  Astur  the  boo  of  Memnon), 
and  Martial  (xiv.  199): 

**  Hie  breyis,  ad  nnmernm  npidos  qni  coUigit  imgnes, 
Yenit  ab  aoriferis  gentibos,  Astor  eqnns." 

The  species  of  hone  was  called  Asturco^  and  the 
nnme  was  applied  to  horses  of  a  similar  character 
bred  elsewhere,  as  Astoroo  Macedooicus.  (Petron. 
Sat.  86 :  comp.  Senec.  Ep.  87.) 

The  Astarians  were  a  wild,  rugged,  and  warlike 
race.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Sil.  Ital.  i.  252,  eacercUiu  Awtur  ; 
xii.  748,  helUger  Astur;  Flor.  iv.  12,  Cantabri  et 
,AtiwesvaUdiatimae  geiUei,)  Their  mountains  have 
alwajs  been  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  independence. 
In  the  war  of  Augustus  against  the  Cantabri,  b.  o. 
25,  the  Asturians,  anticipating  the  attack  of  the 
RcHuans,  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  on  the 
banks  c^  the  river  Astura,  and  retreated  into  Lan- 
cia, which  was  taken,  after  some  resistance.  (Dioo 
Cass.  /.  c;  Flor.  'vr.  12.  §  56,  ed.  Duker;  Ores.  vi. 
21;  Clinton,  s.a.)  These  actions  ended  the  Can- 
tabrian  war,  as  the  result  of  which  the  country 
»oiUh  of  the  mountains  became  subject  to  Borne; 
but  the  highlands  themselves,  and  the  strip  of  land 
between  tlie  mountains  and  the  coast  (the  modem 
Asturias)^  still  furnished  a  retreat  to  the  natives, 
and  afterwards  sheltered  the  renmants  of  the  Goths 
from  the  Arab  invasion,  and  became  the  cradle  of 
the  modem  Spanish  monarchy.  In  its  retired  po- 
sition, its  mountainous  surfiice,  and  in  a  certain 
resemblance  of  climate,  the  AsUtrias  is  the  Wales  of 
Spain;  uid,  in  imitadon  of  our  prindpality,  it  gives 
to  the  heir  ajiparent  his  title. 

Under  the  iiomans,  Abturia  possessed  several  flou.> 
rishing  cities,  nearly  all  of  which  were  old  Iberian 
towns:  most  of  them  were  situated  in  the  S.  dividon, 
the  valleys  and  plain  watered  by  the  Astura  and  its 
tributaries.  The  capital,  Astubica  Avoubta  (^A*- 
U»rga)^  the  city  of  the  Amaci,  was  the  centre  of 
sevend  roads,  which,  with  the  towns  upon  them, 
were  as  follows  (comp.  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  29):  —  (1)  On 
the  road  SW.to  Bracara  Attoust a (Brq^,  in  Por- 
tugal; ftm.  Ant.  p.  423):  Aroentiolum,  14  M.  P. 
{Toriemo  or  Tomerasf  La  MeduUu,  Ford):  Pe- 
tavonium,  15  M.  P.  {Poyhueno  or  Congostaf),  (2) 
NW.  also  to  Bncara,  branching  out  into  tiine  dif- 
ferent roads  through  Gallaecia  (/t  Ant.  ppu  423, 
429,  431):  Intenunnium  Flavium,  30  M.  P.  {P<m- 
ferrada  or  Bembibref):  Bergidum,  16  M. P.  (prob. 
Castro  de  la  VentosOj  on  a  hill  near  VUla  Frattea^ 
in  a  Swiss-like  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
pass  leading  into  Gallaecia),  beyond  which,  the  fol- 
lowing pla^  on  the  same  road,  which  would  seem 
to  belong  properly  to  Gallaecia,  are  assigned  by  Pto- 
lemy to  Asturia:  Fomm  Cigurrorum  (Ttyoiji^v^ 
corrected  from  'E7o^^»r),  the  Forum  of  the  Itine- 
rary, the  chief  city  of  the  Cigurri  (Plin.),  now 
Cigarrosa  or  S.  Estevan  de  VeU  de  OrreSj  with 
ruins  and  a  Roman  bridge,  where  the  people  preserve 
a  tradition  that  an  old  town  once  stood  there,  named 
Guigurra:  Nemetobriga  (JfeiMfosfa),  the  city  of  the 
Tiburi.  (3)  E.  to  Caesarauousta  {Zaragoza;  It. 
Ant.  pp.  448, 453):  ValUU,  16  M.  P.  (prob.  Puente 
de  Orvigo):  Intenunnium,  13  M.  P.  {ViUaroane}: 
Palantia,  14  M.  P.  {Valencia  de  S.  Jwm):  Vmd- 
tULdum,3l  }ll.?.{Valderaduei  or  Beoerilf):  at  the 
next  station,  Lacobrioa,  10  M.  P.,  in  the  Vaogaei, 
this  road  was  jdned  by  that  from  (he  miUtaiy  sta- 
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tioD  of  Lboio  VII.  Gbmira  (Leon),  NE.  of  Asto- 
rica  (It.  Ant.  p.  395):  between  L^o  VII.  and 
Laoobriga  w«re  Lance  orLaiicia,9  M.  l?.(SoUaneo  or 
MansUla f ),  and  Camala  (Ceaf);  (4)  A  lower  road 
to  Caesaraugnsta(/1  Ant.  pp.  439, 440):  Bedunia, 
20  M.  P.  (prob.  La  Baneaa),  city  of  the  Bedunenses: 
Brigaedum,  20  M.  P.  (prob.  Benavente)^  the  capital 
of  the  Brigaedoi.  In  tiie  district  between  the  monn- 
tiuns  and  tiie  coast,  the  chief  cities  were  Locus  Aa- 
turam  (PtoL:  prob.  Oviedo\  perhaps  the  Ovetum 
of  Pliny  (zzziv.  17.  s.  49);  Noeoa,  and  Flavio- 
navia  (Ptd. :  A9Ues)y  on  the  coast.  To  these  may 
be  added,  m  the  S.  district,  Intercatia,  the  dty  of 
the  Omiad;  Pdontinm,  dty  of  the  Lungones;  Kar. 
dinium,  dty  of  the  Saelini  (coins,  Sestini,  Med.  Isp. 
p.  172);  Petavonium,  dty  of  the  Superatii;  and  two 
or  three  more,  too  insignificant  to  name.  (Ukert, 
voL  ii.  pt.  L  pp.  440—443;  Fori>iger,  vol.  iL  ppu 
83—85.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTURIA.     [AffTiTRES.] 

ASTUmCA  AUGUSTA  (A^^enra  'Airrovp/ica, 
PtoL;  ^Aaroypucofoi,  Astnricani;  Astorga^ R^.),  the 
chief  dty  of  the  Ajbtures,  in  Hispania  Tarnu»- 
Densis,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Amad,  stood  in 
a  lateral  valley  of  the  K W.  mountains  of  Astnria,  on 
the  upper  coorse  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  As- 
tura (Esla).  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  ooMMBlMf  AsturieamUf  one  of  the  seven  convene 
tusjuridici  of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis.  Respecting 
the  roads  from  it  see  Astubbs.  It  obtained  the 
title  Augusta,  doubtless,  after  the  Cantabrian  war, 
when  the  southem  Astures  first  became  the  subjecta 
of  Rome;  and  frtim  it  the  people  S.  of  the  mountains 
were  called  Augnstani.  Pliny  calls  it  urbs  magn^ 
fisa;  and,  even  in  its  present  wretched  state,  it 
bean  traces  of  high  antiquity,  and  ^  gives  a  perfect 
idea  of  a  Roman  fortified  town."  (Ford,  p.  308.) 
**  The  walls  are  singularly  curious,  and  there  are 
two  Roman  tmnbs  and  inscriptions,  near  the  Pfterta 
deHierror  (IbkL)  The  mythical  tradition  of  the 
descent  of  the  Astures  from  Astur,  eon  of  Memnon 
(Sil.  Ital.  in.  334),  is  still  cherished  by  the  people 
of  AstorgOf  who  make  the  hero  the  founder  of  their 
city.  There  are  two  cdns  ascribed  to  Asturica: 
one,  of  uncertain  application,  inscribed  ool.  ast. 
AUGUSTA.,  which  may  belong  to  Asta  or  Asrnoi ; 
the  other,  of  doubtful  genuineness,  with  the  epigraph 

OOU  AflTURIOA.  AMAKUB.  AUGUSTA. 

Asturica  is  one  of  Ptolemy^s  points  of  astnnxmical 
observation,  being  3  hrs.  25  min.  W.  of  Aleacandiia, 
and  having  15  hrs.  25  min.  for  its  longest  day. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 4;  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  36,  viii.  4.  §  5;  It. 
Ant. ;  Sestini,  p.  104 ;  Eckhd,  vol.  i.  p.  85.)    [P.  S.] 

ASTYCUS  ('A(rrv«^f :  VrdvfdttOt  or  river  of 
/f^),  a  river  of  Paeonia,  flowing  into  the  Axius,  on 
which  was  situated  the  residence  of  the  Paeonian 
kings.  (Polyaen.  StraL  iv.  12;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  iiL  pp.  464, 475.) 

ASTYPALAKA  ('AorvnlAaw).  1.  A  proman- 
tory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  between  the  promon- 
tories Zoster  and  Suniiun  and  (^podte  the  island  of 
Eleussa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  398 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Leake, 
DenUy  p.  59.) 

2.  (Etk.  'A<rrv«aAai«6s,  *Aorvwa\atdnitf  Asty- 
palaeensis :  called  by  the  present  inhabitants  Astro- 
palaeayWnd  by  the  Franks  Stampalia%Bn  island  in  the 
Carpathian  sea,  called  by  Strabo  (x.  p. 392)  one  of  the 
Sporades,  and  by  Stephanns  B.  («.  v.)  one  of  the  Cy- 
ckdes,  said  to  be  125  (Roman)  miles  from  Cadistus 
in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23),  and  800  stadis  frnm 
Chalda,  an  island  near  Rhodes.   (Stzab.  l  c.)   Pliny 
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AaeriW  Ajjtjpalam  (I,  e.)  as  88  miles  in  circnm- 
frrenoe.  Tbe  island  oooAsts  of  two  huge  rocky 
masses,  nnited  in  the  centre  hj  an  idthmus,  which 
in  its  nanowest  port  is  only  450  or  SOO  feet  across. 
On  the  N.  and  S.  the  sea  enten  two  deep  bays  b^ 
tween  the  two  hahres  of  the  island ;  and  tbe  town, 
wbidi  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island,  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  soatheni  bay.  To  tiie  S.  and  E. 
«f  this  bay  lie  several  desert  islands,  to  which  Ovid 
{Ar.Am.  iL  82)  allndes  in  the  line: — "cinctaque 
piseosis  Astypalaea  vadU,"  From  the  castle  of  the 
town  there  is  an  eactensive  prospect.  Towaxxis  the 
£.  may  be  seen  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Telos,  and  towards 
the  S.  in  dear  weather  Caaos,  Carpathns,  and 
Cnte. 

Of  the  history  of  Astypalaea  we  have  hardly  any 
aeooont.  Stephanns  says  that  it  was  originally  called 
Pyrrlu^  when  the  Carians  possessed  it,  then  Pylaea, 
next  the  Table  of  the  Gods  {Btw  rpdvt(a),  on 
accoont  of  its  verdore,  and  lastly  Astypalaea,  from 
the  mother  of  Aneaens  (Gomp.  Pans.  vii.  4.  §  1.) 
We  learn  from  Scymnns  (561)  that  Astypalaea  was 
a  cokny  of  the  M^;anans,  and  Ovid  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  islands  subdued  by  Minos.  Q*  Astypaleia 
regna,"  Met,  vii.  461.)  In  b.c.  105  the  Romans 
concluded  an  allianoe  with  As^palaea  (BSckh,  Ifucr. 
vd.  ii.  n.  S485),  a  distinction  probably  granted  to  the 
island  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  harboors  and  of 
its  central  position  among  the  European  and  Asiatic 
islands  of  the  Aegaean.  Under  the  Roman  emperuis 
Astypalaea  was  a  **  libera  civitas."  (Plin.  /.  c.) 
The  modem  town  contuns  S50  houses  and  not 
quite  1500  inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  Turkey, 
and  is  iobjeet  to  the  Pashah  of  Rhodes,  who 
allowB  tiie  inhabitants,  however,  to  govern  themselves, 
only  T'w^t'ng  from  them  the  small  yearly  tribute  of 
9500  piastns,  or  about  60?.  sterling.  This  small 
town  contains  an  ezUaordinary  number  of  churches 
and  diapela,  sometimes  as  many  is  six  in  a  row. 
Th^  an  built  to  a  great  extent  lixxn  the  ruins  of 
tbe  ancient  temples,  and  they  contain  numerous  in- 
scriptions.  In  every  part  of  the  town  there  are  seen 
ea|BtaIs  of  odumns  and  other  ancient  remains.  We 
leam  from  inscriptions  that  the  ancient  dty  con- 
tained many  temples  and  other  andent  buildings. 
The  fiivonrite  hero  of  the  island  was  Cieomedes,  of 
whose  romantic  hisUoy  an  account  is  given  elsewhere. 
(Diet,  of  Bioffr.  art  Ckamedea.)  Cicero  probably 
eonfoonda  Ai^lles  with  this  Cleomedes,  when  he 
says  (de  NtU.  Dear.  iii.  1 8)  that  the  Aatypalaeenses 
worahip  A<diilles  with  the  greatest  veneration. 

Hegesander  related  that  a  couple  of  hares  having 
been  brought  into  AstypabMa  from  Anaphe,  the 
island  became  so  overrun  with  them  that  the  inha- 
bitsnts  wet«  obliged  to  consult  the  Ddphic  oracle, 
which  adviaed  their  hunting  them  with  dogs,  and 
tibat  in  this  way  more  than  6000  were  caught  in  one 
year.  (Atben.  ix.  p.  400,  d.)  This  tale  is  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  one  about  the  brace  of  partridges  in- 
troduced from  Astypalaea  into  Anaphe.  [Aitaphe.] 
Pliny  (viiL  59)  says  that  the  muscles  of  Astypahwa 
ifere  veiy  oelebtated;  and  we  leam  from  Ross  that 
they  are  still  taken  off  the  coast.  (Boss,  Aetsen  ov/' 
dm  GriedL  Insehif  vd.  ii.  p.  56,  seq.;  for  inscrip- 
tions, see  BSckh,  In$er,  n.  2483,  seq.;  Boss,  Inter. 
ued,  n.  158,  seq.) 

3.  A  tofwn  in  Samoa,  according  to  Stephanns 
(«.«.)i  »i(l  ^7  others  to  be  either  the  acn^idia  of 
the  dty  of  Samoa  (Pdyaen.  Strai.  L  28.  §  2),  or  the 
name  of  half  of  the  dty.    (Etym.  M.) 

4.  A  town  in  tlie  idaad  of  Cos,  whidi  the  inha- 
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Ktants  abandoned  in  order  to  build  Cos.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  658;  Steph.  B.) 

5.  A  promontory  in  Caria,  near  Hyndus.  (Strab. 
xir.  p.  657.) 

A'STYBA  ('Airrvfw,  "hrrvpwi  Eth.  *A<rrvyn)- 
^68^  a  small  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  plain  of  Thebe, 
between  Antandros  and  Adramyttinm.  It  had  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  of  which  the  Antandrii  had  the 
superintendence.  (Strab.  p.  613.)  Artemis  had 
hence  the  name  of  Astyrene  or  Astirene.  (Xen.  IleiL 
Iv.  1.  §  41.)  There  was  a  lake  Sapra  near  Astyra, 
which  communicated  with  the  sea.  Paui>aniaH,  from 
his  own  observation  (iv.  35.  §  10),  describes  a 
spring  of  black  water  at  Astyra;  the  water  was  hut. 
But  he  places  Astyra  in  Atameus.  [Atakic bus.] 
There  was,  theii,  either  a  place  in  Atarneus  callud 
Astyra,  with  warm  springs,  or  Pausanias  hajt  made 
some  mistake;  for  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  pwi- 
tion  of  the  Astyra  of  Strabo  and  Mebi  (i.  19). 
Astyra  was  a  deserted  place,  according  to  Pliny's 
authorities.  He  calls  it  Astyre.  There  are  said  to 
be  coins  of  Astyra. 

Strabo  (pp.  591, 680)  mentions  an  Astyra  above 
Abydns  in  Troas,  once  an  independent  dty,  but  in 
StndK/s  time  it  was  a  ruined  place,  and  belonged  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Abydos.  There  were  once  goJd 
mines  there,  but  they  were  nearly  exhausted  in 
Strabo's  time.  [G.  L.] 

ATABYlilUM  (^AraJg^fHov,  Steph.  B.  Hesych.; 
*Irae^ioy  LXX. ;  ea€^ :  Jebel-et-  T&r\  or  Tabor, 
a  mountain  of  Gsililoe,  on  the  borders  of  Zebulun  and 
bsachar.  (Joth,  xix.  22;  Joseph.  Aniiq.  v.  1.  § 
22.^  It  stands  out  alone  towards  the  SE.  from  the 
high  land  around  Nazareth;  while  the  north  ea8tem 
arm  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  sweeps  around 
its  base,  and  extends  far  to  the  N.,  ibrming  a  broad 
tract  of  table-land,  bordering  upon  the  deep  Jordan 
valley  and  the  basm  of  the  Lake  Tiberias.  It  was 
before  Mount  Tabor  that  Deborah  and  Barak  as- 
sembled the  warriors  of  Israel  before  thdr  great  battle 
with  Sisera.  {Judges^  Iv.  6,  12, 14;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
V.  5.  §  3.)  The  beauty  of  this  mountain  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  PisaJmist,  when  be  selected  Tabor 
and  Hermon  as  the  representatives  of  the  hills  of  his 
native  land;  the  former  as  the  most  graceful;  the 
hitter  as  the  loftiest.  (Ps.  Ixxzix.  12:  comp.  Jer. 
xlvL  18;  Hoi.  v.  1.)  In  b.  c.  218  Antlochus  the 
Great  ascended  the  mountain,  and  caine  to  Ata- 
byrium,  a  place  lying  oa  a  breabt-ibimed  height, 
having  an  ascent  of  more  than  15  stadia;  and  by 
stratagem  and  wile  got  possession  of  the  city,  which 
he  afterwards  fortifi»i.  (Polyb.  v.  70.  §  6.)  About 
58  B.  o.  a  battle  took  place  here  between  tbe  Bomau 
forces  under  the  proconsul  Gabiuius,  and  the  Jews 
under  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  in  which  10,000 
of  the  latter  were  slain.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  6. 
§  3,  B,  J.  i.  8.  §  7.)  In  the  New  Testament  Mount 
Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  In  later  timeit  Joseph  us 
(B.  J.  ii.  20.  §  6,  Vitoj  §  37)  rehUes  that  he  had 
himself  caused  Mt  Tabor  to  be  fortified,  along  with 
various  other  places.  He  describes  the  mountain  as 
having  an  ascent  of  30  stadia  (Rufinus  reads  20  sta- 
dia, which  corresponds  better  with  the  15  stadia  of 
PolylnuB,  and  is  nearer  the  truth).  On  the  N.  it 
was  inaocesnUe,  and  the  summit  was  a  plain  of 
26  stadia  in  droumforence.  The  whole  of  this  cur- 
cuit  Josephus  enclosed  with  a  wall  in  forty  days,  in 
which  time  the  inhabitants  had  to  bring  water  and 
matmals  fitxn  below,  aince  they  had  only  rain- 
water. (A  /.  iv.  1.  §  8.)  Still  later,  when  Jo- 
sephus had  himsdf  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Romans,  a  great  nuntber  uf  the  Jews  took  refuge 
in  this  fortress;  against  whom  Vesp8»ian  sent  Pla- 
cidoa  with  600  horsemoi.  By  a  feint  he  induced 
the  great  body  to  pursue  him  into  the  plain,  where 
he  slew  many,  and  cut  off  the  return  of  the  multi- 
tude to  the  mountain;  so  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  sufienng  from  want  of  water,  made  terms,  and 
Burreudened  themselves  and  tlw  mountain  to  Placi- 
dus.  (Joseph.  /.  c)  Nothing  further  is  heard  of 
Mount  Tabor  till  the  4th  century,  when  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  Kusebius  (^Onomagi,  s.  r.  Tliabor  Ita- 
byrium),  but  without  any  allusion  to  its  being  re- 
frarded  as  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration.  About 
the  middle  of  this  century,  the  first  notice  of  Tabor 
tLi>  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  transfigured  ap- 
jears  as  a  passing  remark  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(CcU.  xii.  16,  pb  170);  and  Jerome  twice  mentions 
the  same  thing,  though  he  implies  that  there  wan 
not  y^  a  church  upon  the  smnmlt.  (Hieron,  Ep, 
44,  ad  Maroett.  p.  522,  Ep.  86;  EpiUtpk,  Paulae, 
p.  677.)  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Hebr,  m  Marc  iz.  2) 
and  Beland  {Palaett.  pp.  834 — 336)  have  inferred, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  that  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  is  to  be  sought  scnnewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caesarea  Philippi.  Bosenmliller 
(BOL  AU.  ToL  il  pt  L  p.  107)  adheres  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  connected  with  this  mountain.  The 
existence  of  a  fortified  city  upon  the  spot  so  long 
before  and  after  the  event  of  the  Transfiguration 
would  seem,  as  Robinson  {Palettiaej  toI.  iiL  p.  224) 
argues,  to  decide  the  question.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  many  battles 
were  fought  between  the  Christians  and  Moslems; 
and  in  modem  times  a  victory  was  here  gained  by 
Napoleon  over  the  Turks.  Mount  Tabor  consists 
wholly  of  limestfrne;  standing  out  isolated  in  the 
plain,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet,  it 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance.  Seen  from  the 
SW.,  its  form  is  that  of  tiie  segment  of  a  sphere;  to 
the  NW.  it  more  resembles  a  truncated  cone.  The 
sides  are  covered  up  to  the  sunmiit  with  the  valcmia 
oak,  wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs.  Its 
crest  is  table-Und  of  some  600  or  700  yards  in 
height  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  half  as  much  across. 
Upon  this  crest  are  remains  of  several  small  half- 
ruined  tanks.  Upon  the  ridges  which  enclose  the 
small  plain  at  the  smnmits  are  some  ruins  belonging 
to  different  ages;  some  are  of  large  bevelled  stones, 
which  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  the  Romans. 
(Rtjbinson,  Palestine^  voL  iii.  p.  213;  Bnrkhaidt, 
Travels,  p.  332.)  Lord  Nugent  describes  the  view 
as  the  most  splendid  he  had  ever  seen  from  any  na- 
tural height  {Landi  Classical  and  Sacred,  voL  iL 
p.  204;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  West  Asien,  toL  zv.  p. 
391 ;  Raumer,  Pahstma,  p.  37.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

ATABYRIS  MONS.     [Rhodus.] 

A'TAGIS.     [Athbsis,] 

ATALANTA  (  KraKAxnyi :  Eth.  'AraXMrrmos.) 
1.  (TWondbntn),  a  small  island  off  Locris,  in  the 
Opuntian  gulf,  said  to  have  been  torn  asunder  from 
the  mainland  by  an  earthquake.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  Pelopoune  ian  war  it  was  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  Locrians 
in  their  attacks  upon  Euboca.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
the  war  a  part  of  the  Athenian  works  was  destroyed 
by  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61, 
ix.  pp.  395,  425;  Thuc.  ii.  32,  iii.  89;  Diod.  xii. 
44, 59;  Pans.  x.  20.  §  3;  Liv.  xxzv.  37;  Plin.  ii. 
88,  iv.  12;  Sen.  Q.  ^.  vL  24;  Steph.  B.  s,  v.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A  small  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Attica, 
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between  Salamis  and  Peiraeeus.  (Stnb.  ix'.  pp.  39i, 
425 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 

3.  A  town  in  Macedonia,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Axius.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.)  Cramer 
(Ancient  Greece,  vol.  u  p.  230)  suggests  that  the 
Atalanta  of  Thucydides  is  probably  the  town  called 
AUante  by  Pliny  (iy.  12),  and  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v. 
'AKKdarm);  the  latter  says  that  Theopompns  named 
it  Allantium. 

ATARANTES  CArcipayrffs),  a  people  of  Imier 
Libya,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  (JSakatra'), 
in  an  oasis  formed  by  salt  hiUs,  between  the  Gara- 
mantes  and  Atlantes,  at  a  distance  of  ten  days'  Jour- 
ney fhun  each  (Horod.  iv.  184),  apparentiy  in 
Fezgan,  They  used  no  individual  names;  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  curse  the  Sun  for  its  burning 
heat  (^X(y  6rtp€d\Xmm,  the  sun  as  it  passes  over 
their  heads,  or  tphen  its  heat  is  excessive ;  the  com- 
mentaton  differ  about  the  meaning).  In  all  the 
MSS.  of  Hen)dotu8,  the  reading  is  "ArXajTcs.  But, 
as  Herodotus  goes  on  to  speak  separately  of  the  At- 
lantes, the  editors  are  agreed  that  the  reading  in  the 
first  panage  has  been  corrupted  by  the  common 
ccmfusion  c£  a  name  comparatively  unknown  with 
one  well  known;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fiu;t  that  Mela  (i.  8.  §  5)  and  Pliny  (v.  8)  give  an 
account  of  the  AUantes,  copied  from  the  above  state- 
ments of  Herodotus,  with  the  addition  of  what  He- 
rodotus afiirms  in  the  second  passage  of  the  Atlantes 
(where  the  name  is  right),  that  they  saw  no  ▼isuma 
in  their  sleep.  The  raiding  'Arcfparrcs  is  a  correc- 
tion of  Salmasius  (ad  SoUn,  p.  292),  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  passage  from  the  Achaiea  of  the  Alexan- 
drian writer  Rhianus  (ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Peneg, 
66:  comp.  Steph.  B.  s  v/ArKeun9$;  NicoL  Damasc 
ap.  Stob.  Tit.  xliv.  vd.  ii  p.  226,  Gaisf.;  Diod.  Sic 
iii.  8;  Solin.  /.  c;  Baehr,  ad  Herod,  Lc;  Meindce, 
Anal  Alex.  pp.  181,  182.)  [P.  S.] 

ATARNEUS  or  ATARNA  ('Arappfi^s,  "Arofiro: 
Eth.  *Arapy*^s,  'Ara^c/nif ),  a  dty  of  Myaia,  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  and  a  strong  place.  It  was  on  the 
road  fipom  Adramyttitmi  to  the  plain  of  the  Caicos. 
(Xen.  Anab.  viL  8.  §  8.)  Atameus  seems  to  be  the 
genuine  original  name,  though  Atuna,  or  Atamea, 
and  Ateme  (Pliny)  may  have  prevailed  afterwards. 
Stephanus,  who  (mly  gives  the  name  Ataina,  oon- 
sbtently  niakes  the  ethnic  name  Ataraeus.  Herodo- 
tus (i.  160)  tells  a  story  of  the  dty  and  its  territoiy, 
both  of  which  were  naooed  Atameus,  being  given  to 
the  Chians  by  Cyrus,  for  their  having  surrendered 
to  him  Pactyes  the  Lydian.  Stephanus  («.  v.  'Afroi- 
<ros^  and  other  ancient  authorities  oaisider  Atameoa 
to  be  the  Tame  of  Homer  (IL  v.  44);  but  perhaps 
inoonectly.  The  territory  was  a  good  com  country. 
Histiaeus  the  Ifilesian  was  defeated  by  the  Persians  at 
Malene  in  the  Atamdtis,  and  taken  prisoner.  (Herod, 
vi.  28,  29.)  The  place  was  occupied  at  a  later 
time  by  some  exiles  iVom  Chios,  who  from  this  strong 
position  sallied  out  and  plundered  Ionia.  (Diod.  xiii. 
65;  Xen.  HelL  iii.  2.  §  II.)  This  town  was  oiice 
the  residence  of  Hermeias  Uie  tynmt,  the  friend  of 
Aristotle.  Pausanias  (vii.  2.  §  U)  says  that  the 
same  calamity  befel  the  Atameitae  which  drove  the 
Myusii  from  their  dty  [Myus]  ;  but  as  the  poedtiuA 
of  the  two  dties  was  not  similar,  it  is  not  quite  dear 
what  he  means.  They  left  the  place,  however,  if 
his  statement  h  trae;  and  Pliny  (v.  30),  in  his  time, 
mentions  Atameus  as  no  longer  a  dty.  Pausaniaa 
(iv.  35.  §  10)  speaks  of  hot  springs  at  Astyra,  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  in  the  Atameus.     [Asttra.] 

The  site  of  Atameus  is  generally  fixed  at  JHUU' 
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K9L    Thenueantonoinoasooinaof  Atarneofl,  with 
Uie  cpij^raph  ATA.  and  ATAP. 

Tha«  was  a  place  near  Pitane  caQed  Atarneus. 
(Stnb.  p.  614.)  [G.  L.] 

ATAX  CA'ToC:  AmU%  or  ATTAGUS,  a  mer 
of  Gallia  Naibonenns,  whidi  liBes  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  bj  Carceutorme  and  Naiho 
(iVinrftoiMM),  below  which  it  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  the  EUmg  do  Venditt,  Strabo  (p. 
182)  maksB  it  rise  in  the  CiveimeSj  which  is  not 
oonect  Mela  (iL  5)  and  Pliny  (iii.  4)  place  its 
9oaroe  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  navigable  to  a  short 
distance  abore  Narbd.  A  f^  miles  higher  up  than 
Narbomne  the  stream  divides  into  two  arms;  one 
arm  flowed  into  a  lake,  Rnbresna  or  Rubrenris  (the 
Xifu^  Nap€o0yrrif  of  Strabo) ;  and  the  other  direct 
Into  the  sea.  The  Rnbresos  is  described  by  Mela  as 
a  very  large  piece  of  water,  which  oommmiicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  passage.  This  appears  to 
be  the  E'timff  Sigean ;  and  the  canal  Bobme 
dAmky  which  mns  fixHn  Karbonne  to  this  Etang, 
rcpieiMBito  the  Atax  of  the  Romans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Ataz  were 
called  AtacinL  Mela  calls  Narbo  a  colony  of  the 
Ataeini  and  the  Decnmani,  from  which  Walckenaer 
(▼oL  L  p.  140)  draws  the  conclosion  that  this  place 
was  not  tiie  original  capital  of  the  AtacinL  But 
Mela  employB  like  terms,  when  he  speaks  of  "  Tolosa 
Tectosagum"  and  '*  Vienna  Allobrognm ;"  so  that 
we  may  reject  Wakkenaer's  condusioD  from  this 
passage.  There  may,  however,  have  been  a  *'  Vicus 
Ataz,'^aB  Ensebios  names  it,  or  Vicas  Atacinns, 
the  birth-plaoe  of  P.  Terentios  Varro:  and  the 
Scfaofiast  on  H<»aioe  (^SaL  L  10. 46)  may  not  be  cor- 
rect, when  he  says  that  Varro  was  called  Atacinus 
from  the  river  Atas.  Polybios  (iii.  37,  zzziv.  10) 
calls  this  river  Narbcu  [G.  L.] 

ATELLA  ("ATfXAo:  Eth.  'ATcAAorJs,  AtelU- 
oos),  a  taty  of  Campania,  sitnated  on  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Neapolis,  at  the  distance  cf  9  miles  firam 
eadi  of  those  two  cities.  (Steph.B.  «.v.;  Tab.  PeuL") 
Its  name  is  not  foond  in  history  daring  the  wars  c^ 
the  Romans  with  the  Campanians,  nor  on  occasion  of 
the  settlement  of  Campania  in  b.  c.  336 :  it  probably 
followed  the  fortnnea  of  its  powerful  neighbour  Capua, 
though  its  independence  is  attested  by  ita  coins.  In 
the  second  Punic  war  the  Atellani  were  among  the 
first  to  declare  for  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61;  Sil.  Ital.  xi.  14):  hence, 
when  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  after 
the  reduction  of  Capua,  n.  o.  211,  they  were  very 
sererely  treated:  the  chief  citizens  and  authors  ^ 
the  revolt  were  esecnted  on  the  spot,  while  of  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  the  greater  part  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  others  removed  to  distant  settlements. 
The  next  year  (210)  the  few  remaining  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  migrate  to  Calatia,  and  the  citizens 
of  Nnceria,  whose  own  city  had  been  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  were  settled  at  Atella  in  their  stead.  (Liv. 
zxvi.  16,  33,  34,  xxvii.  3.)  After  this  it  appears 
to  have  quickly  revived,  aiul  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as, 
in  his  time,  a  flourishing  and  important  municipal 
town.  It  was  under  the  especial  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  great  orator  hinuielf,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  was  the  origin  of  thid  peculiar  connection 
between  them.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  a.  SI,  ad  Fam, 
ziii.  1^  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  14.)  Under  Augustus  it  re- 
ceived a  ookmy  of  military  settlers;  but  continued 
to  be  a  place  only  of  municipal  rank,  and  is  classed 
by  Strabo  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Campania. 
(PUn.itL5.8.9;  Stmb.  v.  p.  249 ;  PtoLiiL  l.§  68; 
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Orell.  Ifuer.  130.)  It  continued  to  exist  aa  an 
episcopal  see  till  tiie  ninth  century,  but  was  then 
much  decayed;  and  in  a.d.  1030  the  inhabitanti 
were  remo^  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Averta^ 
then  lately  founded  by  the  Notman  Count  Rai- 
nulphns.  Some  remains  of  its  walls  and  other  ruins 
are  still  visible  at  a  spot  about  2  miles  E.  of  ^mtm, 
near  the  villages  of  5.  Arpino  and  S.  Elpidio;  and 
an  old  church  on  the  site  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
AteUa.  Numerous  inscriptions,  terracottas,  and 
other  minor  antiquities,  have  been  found  there.  (Hol- 
sten.  Not.  in  Chtv.  p.260;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  592.) 

The  name  of  Atella  is  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  peculiar  class  of  dramatic  repreaentationa 
which  derived  from  thence  the  appellation  of  "  Fa- 
bulae  Atellanae,"  and  which  were  borrowed  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  among  whom  they  enjoyed  for 
a  time  especial  favour,  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  the 
penalties  and  disqualifications  which  attached  to  the 
actors  of  other  dramatic  performances.  At  a  later 
period,  however,  they  degenerated  iutd  so  lioentions 
a  chancter,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  they  were 
altogether  prohibited,  and  the  actors  banished  from 
Italy.  These  plays  were  originally  written  in  the 
Oeam  dialect,  which  they  appear  to  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  preserve  in  Its  purity.  (Liv.  vil  2 ;  Strah. 
V.  p.  233;  Tac.  Amu  iv.  14.  For  further  parti- 
culars concerning  the  Fabulae  AtelUmae  see  Bern- 
hardy,  jRomwcAe  Literaiur.  p.  379,  &c)  I1ie  early 
impcnianoe  of  Atella  is  further  attested  by  its  coins, 
which  resemble  in  thdr  types  those  of  Capua,  but 
bear  the  legend,  in  Oscan  characters,  "  Aderl," — 
evidently  the  native  form  of  the  name.  (MiUingen, 
Numitm,  de  Vltalie,  p.  190;  Friedl&nder,  Oskitche 
ifiifieen,  p.  15.)  [E.H.B.] 

ATER  or  NIGER  MONS,  a  mountain  range  of 
Inner  Libya,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Great  Desert 
(Sahara),  dividing  the  part  of  Roman  Africa  on  the 
Great  Syrds  from  Phazania  (/Vcnm).  It  seems  to 
correspond  either  to  the  JebeUSoudan  or  Black 
MomUaiiUy  between  28°  and  29°  N.  kt.,  and  from 
about  10°  £.  long,  eastward,  or  to  the  SE.  pro- 
longation of  the  same  chain,  called  the  Black 
Hartueh,  or  both.  The  enXvre  range  is  of  a  black 
basaltic  rock,  whence  the  ancient  and  modem  names 
(Piin.  V.  5,  vi.  30.  s.  35;  Homemann,  Reisen  wm 
Kairo  nach  Feeean,  p.  60).  [P.  S.] 

ATERNUM  CAT«pw»y:  Pwcoro),  a  city  of  the 
Vestini,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  tlse 
mouth  of  the  river  Atemus,  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  It  was  the  only  Vestinian  city  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  serving 
as  the  emporium  not  only  of  the  Vestini,  but  of  the 
Peligni  and  Marrucini  also.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  241, 242.) 
As  early  as  the  second  Punic  war  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
pUce  of  importance :  having  joined  the  cause  of  Han- 
nibal and  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  retaken  in  B.a2t3 
by  the  praetor  Sempronius  Tnditanus,  when  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  as  well  as  7000  prisoners, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47.) 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a  colony  of  veteran.^, 
among  whom  its  territory  was  portioned  out  {Lib. 
Colon,  p.  253),  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  of  a 
colony.  Various  inscriptions  attest  its  municipal 
condition  under  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  thetie 
mentions  the  restoration  of  its  port  by  Tiberius  (Ro- 
manelli, vol.  iii.  p.  82);  another,  which  commemo- 
rates the  continuation  of  the  Via  Valeria  by  Clau- 
dius to  this  point  (OrelL  Inter.  711),  speaks  only  of 
the  '*  Ostia  Atemi,'*  without  mentioning  the  town  of 
that  name;  and  the  same  expression  is  found  both  in 
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Hda  and  Ptblemy,  as  well  aa  in  the  Itineraiy.  (lleL 
iL4;  Ptol-iii.  I.  §20;  Itin.  Ant  p.  813,  bat  in  pi  101 
it  is  distinctly  c^led  *'  Aterno  dvUai.^')  From  ex- 
isting remains  we  learn  that  the  andent  dtj  occupied 
both  banks  of  the  river  close  to  its  mouth,  which 
was  converted  by  artificial  works  into  a  port  Some 
vestiges  of  these  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  bridge.  (BomanelU,  voL  ili.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
The  modem  city  of  Pesooro,  a  very  poor  place, 
thongh  a  strong  fortress,  is  ntnated  wholly  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river:  it  appears  to  have  been  already 
known  by  its  modem  appellation  in  the  time  of  P. 
Diaconns,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Pis- 
caria  (ii.  21).  [E.H.B.] 

ATERNUS  ('Ar«pivs:  ^femo),  a  considemble 
river  of  Central  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea 
between  Adria  and  Ortona.  Stiabo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  (v.  p.  241)  as  rising  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amiteranm,  and  flowing  through  the  territory  of 
the  Vestini:  in  this  part  ^  its  course  it  has  a  S£. 
direction,  but  dose  to  the  site  of  Corfinium  it  turns 
abraptly  at  right  angles,  and  pursues  a  N£.  course 
from  thence  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  just  under 
the  walls  of  Pemsara,  At  its  mouth  was  situated 
the  town  of  Atemum,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
**  Atemi  Ostia."  In  this  latter  part  of  its  oouise, 
according  to  Strabo  (L  c),  it  formed  the  limit  be- 
tween the  Vestini  and  Murudni;  and  there  is  fittle 
doubt  that  this  statement  is  correct,  though  Pliny 
and  Mela  extend  the  confines  of  the  Frentani  as  fiur 
as  the  Atonus,  and  Ptolemy  indudes  the  mouths 
both  of  that  river  snd  the  Matrinus  in  the  territory 
of  the  Manrucini.  (PHn.  iii  12.  s.  17;  Mda,  ii.  4; 
PtoL  iii.  1.  §  20.)  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
flows  through  a  broad  and  trough-like  valley,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  very  lofty  mountains,  and  itself  de- 
vated  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  nar- 
row gorge  between  two  huge  masses  of  mountains 
hy  which  it  escapes  from  ^lis  upland  valley,  must 
have  slways  formed  one  of  the  prindpal  lines  of  oom- 
muxucation  in  this  part  of  Italy;  though  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  Uie  Via  Valeria  was 
carried  along  this  line  from  Corfinium  to  the  Adriatic 
(Inscr.  ap.  OrelL  711.)  Strabo  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  river  24  stadia  (8  miles)  from  Corfinium, 
near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  PqpoUf  a 
point  which  must  have  always  been  of  importance 
in  a  military  point  of  view :  hence  we  find  Domitius 
during  the  Civil  War  (b.  c.  49)  occupying  it  with 
the  hope  of  arresting  the  advance  of  Caesar.  (Caes. 
B,  C.  L  16.)  The  Ateraus,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  sUll  retains  its  andent  name  iHemo,  but 
below  PopoU  is  known  only  as  the  Futme  di  Pu- 
cara, — an  appellation  which  it  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed as  esriy  as  the  seventh  century,  when  we  find 
it  called  '*  Piscarius  fluvius."  (P.  Diac.  iL  20.)  It 
is  one  of  the  most  considersble  streams  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  Apennines,  in  respect  of  the  volume  of  its 
waters,  which  are  fed  by  numerous  perennial  and 
abundant  souroes.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATESTB  ('Arff<rr^,  Ptol. :  Eih,  Atestinus :  EtU), 
a  dty  of  Northern  Italy,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  province  of  Venetia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Euganean 
hills,  and  about  18  miles  SW.  of  PaUvium.  (PtoL 
in.  1.  §  30;  Plm.  iiL  19  s.  28;  Martial, x.  98;  Itin. 
Ant  p.  281,  where  the  distance  from  Patavium  is 
reckoned  25  M.  P.)  We  leam  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  a  Roman  colony;  and  it  is  mentioned  also  1^ 
Tacitus  {H%Mt.  ilL  6)  in  a  manner  that  dearly  shows 
it  to  have  been  a  place  of  consideration  under  the 
Boman  Empire.     But  an  inscriptiao  preserved  by 
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Maffei  (JtfWf.  Veroti,  p.  106;  Ordl.  Inter.  3119) 
proves  that  it  was  a  municipal  town  of  some  impor- 
tance as  early  as  n.  c.  136,  and  that  its  territory 
a4Joined  that  of  Vicentia.  The  modem  dty  of  EsU 
is  fim»>us  for  having  givoi  title  to  one  of  the  roost 
illustrious  fiunilies  of  modem  Europe;  it  is  a  consi* 
derable  and  flourishing  place,  but  contains  no  andent 
remains,  except  numerous  inscriptions.  Tbede  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  the  Abbaie  FurU- 
netto.  (Padova,  1837,  8vo.) 

About  6  miles  E.  of  Eat€  is  MwueUee^  which  is 
mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaccmus  (iv.  26),  under  the 
name  of  Moks  Siucu,  as  a  strong  forUess  in  the 
time  cf  the  Lombards;  but  the  name  b  not  found  in 
any  earlier  writer.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ATUACUS,  a  town  in  the  upper  part  of  Mace- 
donia, of  uncertain  site,  probably  in  Lynoestts.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  34.) 

ATHAMA'NIA  Qfi9atui9lai  Elk,  'ABofiA^ 
-oros;  in  Diod.  xviii.  11,  *A0<(^iayrct),  a  district 
in  the  SE.  of  Epeirus,  between  Mount  Pindns  and 
the  river  Araehthus.  The  river  Achelous  flowed 
through  this  narrow  district  Its  chief  towns  were 
Argithea,  Tetraphylia,  Heracleia,  and  Theudoria; 
and  of  these  Argithea  wss  the  capitaL  The  Atha- 
manes  were  a  rude  people.  Strabo  classes  them 
among  the  Thessalians,  but  doubts  whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  Hellenes.  (Stiab.  ix.  p.  434, 
X.  Pi  449.)  They  are  rarely  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  but  on  the  decay  of  the  Molossian  kingdom, 
they  appear  as  an  independent  people.  They  were 
the  last  of  the  Epirot  tnbw,  which  obtained  political 
power.  The  Athamanes  and  the  Aetolians  destroyed 
the  Aenianes,  and  the  former  extended  their  domi- 
nions as  far  as  Mt  Oeta.  (Strsb.  p.  427.)  The 
Athamanes  were  most  powerful  under  their  king 
Amynander  (about  b.c.  200),  who  took  a  promineut 
part  in  the  wan  of  the  Romans  with  Philip  and 
Antiochus.  {Diet  qfBiogr.ajUAn^fnander.)  They 
were  subsequently  subdued  by  the  JBdaced<mians,  and 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  had  coised  to  exist  as  a  sepa- 
rate people  (ix.  p.  429).  Pliny  (iv.  2)  erroneously 
reckons  Athamania  as  part  of  Aetolia. 

ATHAMA'NTIUS  CAMPUS  CA0(vuCyrior  wc 
Ziotf).  1.  A  plain  in  Boeotia,  between  Acnephium 
and  the  lake  Copais,  where  Athamas  was  nid  to 
have  formerly  dwdt  (Pans.  ix.  24.  §  I;  Leake, 
Northern  Greeot,  vd.  ii.  p.  306.) 

2.  A  plain  in  Phthiotis,  in  Theesaly,  round  Halus 
or  AIus,  so  called  from  Athamas,  the  founder  of 
Halos.  (ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  514;  Etym.  M.  a.  v.; 
Leake,  Ihid.  vol.  iv.  p.  33r.) 

ATHANA'GLA,  a  city  of  Spain,  within  the 
Iberus,  the  capital  of  the  Dergetes  aooocding  to 
Livy  (xxL  61),  but  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  I.  p.  451)  takes  it  for 
AgramatUf  near  the  andent  Ilerda.  [P.  S.] 

ATHE'KAE  CA^mu).  Besides  the  celebrated 
dty  of  this  name,  StephanM  B.  (s.  v.)  mentiona 
eight  others,  namdy  in  Laoonia,  Caria,  Liguria, 
Italy,  Euboea,  Acamania,  Boeotia,  and  Pontua. 
Of  these  three  only  are  known  to  us  from  other  au- 
thorities. 

1.  DiABBS  (Aii(5cs),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  near  tha 
promontory  Cenaeum,  founded  by  the  Atheoiana 
(Strab.  X.  p.  446),  or  according  to  Ephoms,  by  Dias, 
a  SOD  of  Abas.    (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

2.  An  andent  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  river 
TritoOf  and  near  the  lake  Copais,  which,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  town  6f  Eknds,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  (Stntb.  ix.  p.  407;  rans. 
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iL  84.  §  2  ;  Lttke»  Nortkem  Orteee^  toI.  H.  pp. 
136,  293.) 

ATHE'NAE  (w4feiMiA),a  dty  Mid  port  of  Pontnti 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V.  'A9qMu)|  with  an  Hellenic  temple. 
According  to  Arrian  (p.  4»  &c),  it  was  180  stadia 
ca«t  of  the  river  Adieniu,  and  280  stadia  went  of  the 
Apeanis.  Brant  (^Ixmdm  Geog.  Jottm.  toI.  t{. 
pi  192)  mentions  an  insignificant  place,  calle<i 
AtmaJky  on  the  coast  between  TYebizond  and  the 
month  of  the  Apsaros,  bat  the  distance  on  his  irap 
between  Aienak  and  the  month  of  the  Apsams  Ik 
mnch  more  than  280  stadia.  The  distance  of  Rhizhis 
^Rkah\  a  well-known  position,  to  Athenae  is  270 
stadia,  which  agrees  prettj  wdl  with  the  map.  If 
then  the  Apearos  [Apsarus]  is  rightlj  identifif<). 
and  Atemah  is  Athenae,  there  is  an  error  in  tli. 
stadia  between  Athenae  and  the  Apsama. 

Proeopina  derivee  the  name  of  the  place  from  hi 
ancient  prineeea,  whoee  tomb  was  theie.  Arriai 
speeks  of  Athenae  as  a  deserted  fort,  but  Procopin- 
describes  it  as  a  populous  place  in  his  time.  (Be// 
JPerf.  ii.  29,  BeH  Gotk  ir.  2.)  Mannert  assumes 
it  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Odeinins  of  Sc7la.x 
(pi  32),  and  Cramer  (-dfia  Minor,  voKi.  p.  202 
assames  the  site  of  Athenae  to  be  a  place  callii 
Ordtmma,  [C(.  L*] 

ATHE'NAE  CAfl? w ;  in  Horn.  Od.^1  SO/AeiH  = 
Eik.  *A9ifMubs,  fem.  'Afhiyaia,  Atheniensis),  tbi 
capital  of  Attioa. 

Athens  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the 
sea  coast,  in  the  central  pUin  of  Attira,  which  is 
SDclosed  by   mountains  on  eyery  side  except  the 
sooth,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.     This  plain  is 
bounded  on  the  NW.  by  Mt.  Parnes,  on  the  NE. 
by  Ml  Pentelicus,  on  the  SE.  by  Mt  Hymettus, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Mt,  Aegaleos.     In  the  southern 
pirt  of  the  plain  there  rise  several  eminences.    Of 
these  the  most  p-tHninent  is  a  lofty  insnlatod  moun- 
tain, with  a  conical  peaked  summit,  now  called  the 
ffiU  of  SL  George,  which  used  to  be  identified  by 
topographers  with  the  ancient  AnchesmnSi  «nt  which 
is  now  admitted  to  be  the  more  celebrated )  .ycabettus. 
This  mountain,  which  was  not  included  within  the 
sndent  walls,  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Athens,  and 
foraui  Uie  most  striking  feature  in  the  enidrons  of 
the  city.     It  is  to  Athens,  as  a  modem  writer  has 
aptly  remarked,  what  Vesuyius  is  to  Naples  or 
Arthur's  Seat  to  Edinbuigh.     South-west  of  Lyca- 
bettos  there  are  four  hills  of  moderate  height,  all 
of  which  formed  part  of  the  dty.     Of  these  the 
neanest  to  Lycabettus,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  the  htter,  was  the  Acrofous,  or  citadel  of 
Athens,  a  square  craggy  rock  rising  abruptly  about 
150  feet,  with  a  flat  summit  of  about  1000  feet  long 
from  east  to  west,  by  500  feet  broad  firom  north  to 
south.     Immediately  west  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  s»- 
oood  hill  of  irregnkr  form,  the  Abdopaou&     To 
the  south-west  there  rises  a  third  hill,  the  Pntx,  on 
which  the  assemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held;  and 
to  the  south  of  the  latter  is  a  fourth  hill,  known  as 
the  MusKiiTK.     On  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
the  city  there  nm  two  small  streams,  both  of  which 
•re  nearly  exhausted  by  the  heats  of  summer  and  by 
the  channels  for  artificial  irrigation  before  they  reach 
the  sea.     The  stream  on  the  east,  called  the  lus- 
sus,  was  joined  by  the  Eridanns  close  to  the  Ly- 
sehnn  outside  the  walls,  and  then  flowed  in  a  south- 
vesteriy  direction  through  the  southern  quarter  of 
the  dty.    The  stream  on  the  west,  named  the  Cb- 
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rRiaivs,  mns  due  south,  at  tlie  dbtance  of  abont 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walla.  South  of  tha 
city  was  seen  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the  hariMora 
of  Athens.  ^ 

The  Athenian  soil  and  climate  exercised  an  un- 
portant  influence  upon  the  buildings  of  the  city. 
They  are  characterized  by  Milton  in  his  noble 
lines: — 

**  Where  on  the  Aegean  shore  a  city  stands 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  eoil.** 

The  plun  of  Athens  is  barren  and  destitute  of 
vo{^tation,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  stream  of 
olires  which  stretch  from  Mt  Pames  by  the  side  of 
the  Cephiasns  to  the  sea.  *'  The  buildings  of  the 
city  posseMfled  a  property  produced  imme£ately  by 
the  Athenian  soil.  Athens  stands  on  a  bed  (rf*  hard 
limestone  rock,  in  moot  places  thinly  covered  by  a 
meagre  surface  of  soil.  From  this  surface  the  rock 
itself  frequently  projects,  and  almost  always  is  yisi- 
ble.  Athenian  ingenuity  suggested,  and  Athenian 
dexterity  has  rea£ed,  the  adaptation  of  such  a  soil 
to  architectunil  purposes.  Of  this  there  remains 
the  fullest  evidence.  In  the  rocky  soil  itself  walls 
have  been  hewn,  pavements  levelled,  steps  and  seats 
chiselled,  cisterns  excavated  and  niches  sooc»ped  ; 
almost  every  object  that  in  a  simple  state  of  society 
would  be  necessary  either  for  public  or  private  fa- 
brics, was  thus,  as  it  were,  quarried  in  the  soil  of 
the  city  itself."  (Wordsworth,  Athene  and  Attiea, 
p.  62.) 

The  surpassing  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  Athe- 
nian atmo4>here  naturally  allowed  the  inhabitants  to 
pass  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  Hence,  as 
the  same  writer  remarks,  **  we  may  in  part  account 
for  the  practical  drfects  of  their  domestic  architec- 
ture, the  badness  of  their  streets,  and  the  proverbial 
meanness  of  the  houses  of  the  noblest  individuals 
among  them.  Hence  certainly  it  was  that  in  the 
best  days  of  Athens,  the  Athenians  worshipped,  they 
legislated,  they  saw  dramatic  representations,  under 
the  open  sky."  The  transparent  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  noticed  by  Euripides  {Afed.  S'J'j),  who 
describes  the  Athenians  as  iu\  5i4  \afiTpoTdTou 
fi«Uvoyr€S  aSp&s  at04pos.  Modem  treveKera  have 
not  £uled  to  notice  the  same  peculiarity.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley speaks  "of  the  transparent  cleamesri,  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  an  Athenian  sky ;  of  the  flood  of  fire 
with  which  the  marble  columns,  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  are  all  bathed  and  penetrated  by  an  illu- 
mination of  an  Athenian  sunset."  The  epithet, 
which  Ovid  {ArL  Am.  iii.  389)  applies  to  Hymettua 
—  **purpurea§  ooUes  Hymetti,"  is  strictly  correct ; 
and  the  writer,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  mentions 
^  the  violet  hue  which  Hymettus  assumes  in  tiie 
evening  skj  in  contrast  to  the  glowing  lumace  of 
the  rock  of  Lycabettus,  and  the  rosy  pyramid  of 
Pentelicus.**  (Stanley,  in  Claeeicai  Museum,  vol.  L 
pp.  60,  61.) 

We  draw  upon  another  intelligent  traTeOer  for  a 
description  of  the  scenery  of  Athens.  **  The  great 
national  amphitheatre  of  which  Athens  is  the  centre, 
possesses,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  certain  features 
of  pe  uliarity,  which  render  it  the  more  difficult  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  its  scenery,  but  from  per- 
sonal view.  The  chief  of  these  is  a  certain  degree 
of  regularity,  or  rather  of  symmetry,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  principal  parts  of  the  landscape,  which 
enables  the  eye  the  better  to  apprehend  its  whole  ex- 
tent and  variety  at  a  single  glance,  and  thus  to  emijoy 
the  full  effect  of  its  collective  excellence  more  per- 
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fectlj  than  wliere  the  attention  is  distracted  hj  a 
lff9  ordeily  aiccnnralatioD  even  of  b^atifol  objects, 
ltd  more  praniiient  characteristics  are:  first,  the 
wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  the  centre;  secMidly, 
Uie  three  sepente  ranges  of  moantam, — Hjmettos, 
Pienteliciis,  and  Parnes, — to  the  eje  of  nearlj  the 
same  height,  and  bounding  the  pUin  at  nneqnal  dis> 
tanoes  on  three  sideH,  to  the  south-east,  north-east, 
and  north-west;  thirdly,  the  sea  on  the  remaining 
nde,  with  its  islands,  and  the  distant  mainland  of 
PeioponDesua:  fourthly,  the  cluster  of  rockj  protu- 
berances in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  the  most  strikii^ 
of  which  either  form  part  of  the  site  of  the  city,  or 
are  groaped  around  it,  and  fifthly,  the  line  of  dark 
deme  olire  groves,  winiding  like  a  larpe  green  river 
through  the  heart  of  the  vale.  Any  formality,  which 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  so  symmetrical  an 
arrangement  of  these  leading  elements  of  the  compo- 
sition, is  fortbcr  iiiterrupted  by  the  low  graceful 
ri<^  of  TnrcoTouni,  extending  behind  the  city  up 
the  centre  of  the  pUin;  and  by  a  few  more  marked 
undulations  of  its  surface  about  the  Peiraeeos  and  the 
neighbouring  coast.  The  present  barren  and  deserted 
state  of  this  fiur,  but  not  fertile  r^ion,  is  perhaps 
rather  &vourable  than  otherwise  to  its  full  pic- 
turesque effect,  as  tending  less  to  interfere  with  the 
outliiMBS  of  the  landscape,  in  which  its  beauty  so 
greatly  consists,  than  a  dense  population  and  high 
state  of  culture.**  (Mure,  Tour  iu  Greece^  vol.  ii. 
P^  37.)       . 

II.  HUTORY. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  here  only  a  brief  account  of 
the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  the  Ctiy, 
as  a  necessary  introduction  to  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  its  topography.  The  politick  history 
of  Athens  forms  a  prominent  part  of  Grecian  history, 
and  could  not  be  narrated  in  this  place  at  sufficient 
length  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  student.  The  city 
of  Athens,  like  many  other  Grecian  cities,  was  ori- 
ginally cunfined  to  its  Acropolis,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  over  the  phiin  and  the  adjacent  hills.  The 
original  city  on  the  Acropolis  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Cecrops,  and  was  hence  palled  Ckgbopia 
(KcKpow(a)  even  in  later  times.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397 ; 
Kuripi  SuppL  658,  EL  1289.)  Among  his  suo- 
cesson,  the  name  of  lilrechtheus  L,  also  called  Erich- 
tbonios,  was  likewise  preserved  by  the  buildings  of 
Athens.  This  king  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Athena  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  and  to  have  set 
up  in  it  the  imsge  of  the  goddess,  made  of  olive  wood, 
— known  in  later  times  as  the  statue  of  Athena  Po- 
lias,  the  most  sacred  object  in  all  Athens.  Erechtheus 
is  further  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this  temple  of 
Athena,  which  was  henceforth  called  the  Erbch- 
THEI0X.  In  his  reign  the  mhabitants  of  the  dty, 
who  vrtare  originally  PeUsgians  and  called  Cranai,  and 
who  were  alterwanls  named  Cecropidae  from  Cecrops, 
now  received  the  name  of  Athenians,  in  consequence 
of  the  pfominence  which  was  given  by  him  to  the 
won^hip  of  Athena.  (Herod,  viii.  44.)  Theseus,  the 
national  hero  of  Attica,  is  still  more  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  city.  He 
is  said  to  have  united  into  one  political  body  the 
twelve  independent  states  into  which  Cecrops  had 
divided  Attica,  and  to  liave  made  Athens  the  capital 
of  the  new  state.  This  important  revolution  was 
followed  by  an  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city, 
for  whose  aooommodation  Theseus  enlarged  Athens, 
by  building  on  the  ground  to  tlie  south  of  the  Ce- 
crofsa  or  Acropolis.     (Conip.  Thuc.  ii.  15.)     The 
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beautiful  temple— the  Thbsbtum — erected  at  a 
later  tioie  in  honour  of  this  hero,  remains  in  ex- 
istence down  to  the  present  day.  Homer  mentions 
the  dty  of  Athens,  and  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  in  connection  with  Erechtheus.  (Horn.  //. 
ii.  546,  seq.)  It  was  during  the  mythical  age  that 
the  PelaHgians  are  said  to  have  fortified  the  Acro- 
polis. Their  name  continued  to  be  given  to  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Acropolb,  and  to  a  space  of 
ground  below  this  wall  in  the  plain.  (Pans.  i.  28. 
§3;  Thuc.iL  17.) 

In  the  historical  age  the  first  attempt  to  em- 
bellish Athens  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Peisistratus  and  his  sons  (b.  c.  560 — 514).  Like 
several  of  the  other  Grecian  despots,  they  erected 
many  temples  and  other  public  buildings.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  they  founded  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Pythius  (Thuc  vi.  54),  and  commenced  the  gigantic 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which  remained 
unfinished  for  centuries.  (Aristot.  PoL  v.  11.)  In 
B.  G.  500,  the  Dionysiac  theatre  was  commenced 
CO  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  falling  of  the  wooden  construction 
in  which  the  early  dramas  had  been  performed;  but 
the  new  theatre  was  not  completely  finished  till 
B.C.  340,  although  it  must  have  been  used  for 
the  representation  of  plays  long  before  that  time. 
(Pans.  i.  29.  §  16  ;  Pliit.  VU.  X.  Orat,  pp.  841, 
852.) 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  city  commences 
with  its  capture  by  Xerxes,  who  reduced  it  almost 
to  a  heap  of  Mfhes^  B.  c.  480.  This  event  wss  fol- 
lowed by  the  rapid  development  of  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens,  snd  the  e8tabli>hriient  of  her 
empire  over  the  i^land8  of  the  Aei^ran.  Her  own 
increasing  wealth,  and  the  tribute  paid  her  by  the 
subject  states,  aflorded  her  ample  means  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  city;  and  during  the  half  cen- 
tiuy  which  eUpsed  between  the  battle  of  Salamis  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  erected  those  masterpieces  of  archi- 
tecture which  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  Most  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Athens  were  erected  under  the  administration  of 
Themistodes,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  The  first  of 
these  celebrated  men  could  do  little  towards  tire 
ornament  of  Athens;  but  Cimon  and  Pericles  made 
it  the  most  splendid  dty  of  Greece.  The  first  object 
of  Themistocles  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
Athens  by  surrounding  it  with  fortified  walls.  The 
new  walls,  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  were 
60  stadia  in  drcnroference,  and  embraced  a  much 
greater  space  than  the  previous  walls;  but  the  whole 
o(  this  space  was  probably  never  entirely  filled  with 
buildings.  The  walls  were  erected  in  great  haste, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the  Spartans  to 
interrupt  their  progress;  but  though  built  with 
great  irregularity,  they  were  firm  and  solid.  (Thuc. 
i.  93.)  After  providing  for  the  security  of  the  dty, 
the  next  object  of  Themistocles  was  to  extend  her 
maritime  power.  Seeing  that  the  open  roadstead 
of  Phalerum,  which  had  been  previously  used  by  the 
Athenians,  was  insecure  for  ships,  he  now  resolved 
to  fortify  the  more  spacious  harbours  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Pdraeeus.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  wall, 
probably  not  ksss  than  14  or  15  feet  thick;  but  the 
town  was  first  reguhirly  hud  out  by  Uippodamns,  of 
Miletus,  in  the  time  of  Peridea. 

Under  the  administration  of  Cimon  the  Theseimu 
was  built,  and  the  Stoa  Poecil^  adorned  with  point- 
ings by  Mioon,  Pdygnotus,  and  Pantacuus     Cimon 
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planted  and  adomed  the  Academj  and  the  Agon; 
and  he  also  built  the  soathern  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  continued  to  be  called  by  his  name. 

It  was  to  Pericles,  however,  that  Athens  was 
chieflj  indebted  for  her  architectaral  splendour. 
On  the  Acropolis,  he  built  those  wonderful  works  of 
art,  the  Parthenon,  the  Erechtheium,  and  the  Pro- 
pylaea;  in  tlie  city  he  erected  a  new  Odeinm;  and 
outsidd  the  walls  he  improved  and  enlarged  the 
Lyceium.  The  completion  of  the  Erechthmum  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponn^ian  war  ;  but  the  Parthenon,  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  and  the  Odeium,  were  finLthed  in  the  short 
space  of  15  years.  He  also  connected  Athens  with 
Peiraeeus  by  the  two  long  walls,  and  with  Phalerum 
by  a  third  wall,  known  by  the  na  n/  of  the  Phaleric 
wall. 

The  Pdoponnesiian  war  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
public  buildings  at  Athens.  On  the  capture  of  the 
city  in  b.c.  404,  the  long  walls  and  the  fortificati(ms 
of  the  Peiraeeus  were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians; but  they  were  again  restored  by  Conon 
in  B.  c  893,  after  gaining  his  great  naval  victoiy 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  off  Cnidus.  (Xen.  HelL 
iv.  8.  §  10;  Diod.  ziv.  85.)  The  Athenians  now 
b<^;an  to  turn  their  thoughts  again  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  city;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
rrign  of  Philip,  the  orator  Lycurgns,  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  finances,  raised 
the  revenue  to  1200  talents,  and  thus  (Stained 
means  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  public  buildings. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Dionysiac  theatre  and  the 
Stadium  were  completed,  and  that  further  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  Lyceium.  Lycurgus  also 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  city  by  forming  a 
magazine  of  arms  in  the  Acropolis,  and  by  building 
dock-yards  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Plut.  Vit,  X,  Orat. 
p.  841,  scq.) 

After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (a.  c.  338)  Athens 
became  a  dependency  of  Macedonia, — though  she 
Gon^ued  to  retain  her  nominal  independence  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Boman  dominion  in  Greece.  It 
was  only  on  two  occasions  that  she  suffered  mate- 
rially from  the  wars,  of  which  Greece  was  so  long 
the  theatre.  Having  sided  with  the  Romans  in 
their  war  with  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia,  this 
monarch  invaded  the  territory  of  Athens;  and 
though  the  walLi  of  the  city  defied  his  attacks,  he 
destroyed  all  the  beautiful  temples  in  the  Attic 
plain,  and  all  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  b.  a  200. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  26.)  Athens  experienced  a  still  greater 
calamity  upon  its  capture  by  Sulla  in  b.  c.  86. 
It  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Milhridates,  and  was 
taken  by  assault  by  Sulla  after  a  siege  of  several 
months.  The  Koman  general  destroyed  the  long 
walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and  of  Pei- 
raeeus ;  and  from  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens 
was  annihilated,  and  the  maritime  dty  gradually 
dwindled  into  an  insignificant  place. 

Under  the  Romans  Athens  oontinned  to  enjoy 
great  prosperity.  She  was  still  the  centre  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  literature  and  art,  and  was  frequented  by 
the  Romans  as  a  school  of  learning  and  refinement. 
Wherever  the  Grecian  language  was  spoken,  and 
the  Grecian  literature  studied,  Athens  was  held  in 
respect  and  honour;  and,  as  Leake  has  remarked, 
we  cannot  have  a  more  striking  proof  of  this  fact 
than  that  the  most  remarkable  buUdings  erected  at 
Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  power,  were  executed 
at  the  expense  of  foreign  potentates.  The  first 
example  of  this  generosity  ocoorred  in  b.  c.  275, 
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when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Elgypt,  boik  • 

fmnasinm  near  the  temple  of  Theseus  (Pans,  l  17. 
2).  About  b.  a  240  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
ornamented  the  south-east  wall  of  the  Acropolis  with 
four  compositions  in  statuary.  (Paus  i.  25.  §  2.) 
In  honour  of  these  two  benefactors,  the  Athenians 
gave  the  names  of  Ptolemais  and  Attalis  to  the 
two  tribes,  which  had  been  formed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  (m  the  liberation  of  Ath<m8  from  Cas- 
sander,  and  which  had  been  named  Demetrias  and 
Antigcmis  in  honour  of  Demetrius  and  his  father 
Antigonus.  (Paus.  i.  5.  §  5,  8.  §  !•) 

About  B.  c.  174  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commenced 
the  completion  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius, 
which  had  beon  left  unfinished  by  the  Peisistratidae, 
but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  this 
monarch.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sulla, 
Anobarzanes  IL,  king  of  Macedonia,  repaired  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  which  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed in  the  si^e.  Julius  Caesar  kdA.  Augustus 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  portico  of  Athena 
Arohegetis,  which  still  exists. 

But  Hadrian  (a.  d.  117—138)  was  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  Athens.  He  not  only  completed 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Olymjnus,  which  had  remained 
unfinished  for  700  years,  but  adomed  the  dty  with 
numerous  other  public  buildings,  —  two  temples,  a 
gymnasium,  a  library  and  a  stoa,  —  and  gave  the 
name  of  Hsdrianopolis  to  a  new  quarter  of  the  dty, 
which  he  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 
(Comp.  Pans.  i.  18.)  Shortly  afterwards  a  private 
individual  emulated  the  imperial  munificence.  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  a  native  of  Marathon,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius,  built  a 
magnificent  theatre  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wife  RegilU, 
and  also  covered  with  Pentelic  marble  the  seats  in 
the  Stadium  of  Lycuigns. 

Athois  was  never  more  splendid  than  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines.  The  great  works  of  the  age  of 
Perides  still  possessed  thdr  original  fr^eshness  and 
perfection  (Plut.  PericL  13);  tlie  colossal  Olym- 
pidum — the  largest  temple  in  all  Greece, — had  at 
length  been  completed ;  and  the  dty  had  yet  lo^ 
few  of  its  unrivalled  works  of  art.  It  was  at  this 
epoch  that  Athens  was  visited  by  Pansanias,  to 
whose  account  we  are  chiefiy  indebted  for  our  know, 
ledge  of  its  topography.  From  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  Athens  recdved  no  further  embellish- 
ments, but  her  public  buildings  appear  to  have 
existed  in  undiminished  glory  till  the  third  or  even 
the  fboith  century  of  the  Christian  em.  Their 
gradual  decay  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
declining  prosperity  of  the  city,  which  could  not 
afford  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  partly  to  the  &11 
of  paganism  and  the  prepress  of  the  new  fidth.  . 

The  walls  of  Athens,  which  had  been  in  rains 
since  the  time  of  their  destruction  by  SuHa,  were  re- 
paired  by  Valerian  in  a.  d.  258  (Zosim.  i.  29);  and 
the  fortificiitions  of  the  city  protected  it  frxrni  the 
attacks  of  the  Goths  and  the  other  barbariani.  In 
the  rdgn  of  Gallienus,  A.  d.  267,  the  Gotha  forced 
their  way  into  the  city,  but  were  driven  ont  by 
Dexippus,  an  Athenian.  In  a.  d.  396  Alaric  ap- 
peared before  Athens,  but  not  having  the  means  of 
taking  it  by  force,  he  accepted  its  hospitality,  and 
entered  it  as  a  friend. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  edicts  ia.sued  against 
paganism  by  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  Honorins,  and 
Theododus  the  younger  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, the  pagan  religion  continQed  to  fiouriah  at 
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AtbcDB  tm  the  abolition  of  its  schook  of  philosophy 
by  Jnntfnian  in  the  sizth  centoiy.  It  was  probably 
at  this  time  that  many  of  its  tempIflB  were  coaveited 
into  churches.  Thus  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of 
the  Vii|;;}]h-godde8S|  became  a  church  consecrated  to 
the  Yirgin-MDther;  and  the  temple  of  Theseos  was 
dedicated  to  the  warrior  St.  Geoige  of  Cappadocia. 
The  walls  of  Athens  were  repaired  by  Jostinian. 
(Precop.  dt  Atdif.  vr.  2.) 

Dnruog  the  middle  ages  Athens  sunk  into  a  pro- 
iiDcial  town,  snd  is  rarely  mentiaoed  by  the  Bjrzan- 
tlne  writers.  After  the  captora  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins  in  1204,  Bomface,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
famt,  obtained  the  greater  part  of  noithem  Greece, 
which  he  governed  imder  the  title  of  king  of  Thessa- 
looica.  He  bestowed  Athoos  as  a  duchy  upon  (Mie  of 
bis  followers;  and  the  ci^  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Flanks,  with  many  alternations  of  fortune,  till  its 
incorporstion  into  the  Turkish  empire  in  1456.  The 
Puthenon  was  now  converted  from  a  Christian 
ehoxch  into  a  Turkish  mosque.  In  1667  the  boild« 
ings  of  the  Acropolis  snffisred  severe  injury  in  the 
si^ge  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  under  MorosinL 
Hitherto  the  Parthenon  had  remained  almost  unin- 
jured fir  2,000  yean;  but  it  was  now  reduced  to  a 
min  by  the  ezplosion  of  a  quantity  of  powder  which 
had  been  pboed  in  it  by  the  Turks.  "  A  few  years 
belbre  the  siege,  when  Wheler,  Spon,  and  De  Nointel 
visited  Athens,  the  Propylaea  still  preserved  its 
pediment;  tlie  temple  of  Victory  Apterus  was  com- 
plete; the  Parthenon,  or  great  temp'e  of  Minerva, 
waa  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  of 
the  centiml  figures  in  the  eastern,  and  of  two  or  three 
in  the  western  pediment;  the  Erechtheium  was  so 
little  injured  that  it  wss  used  as  the  harem  of  a 
Turkish  hoose;  and  there  were  still  remains  of  build- 
iDga  and  statues  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Par- 
thenon. If  the  result  of  the  si^  did  not  leave  the 
edifices  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  deploiable  state  in 
which  we  now  see  them,  the  injury  which  they  re- 
ceived on  that  occasion  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
dilapidation  which  they  have  since  suffered,  and  ren- 
dered the  transportation  of  the  fidlen  fragments  of 
sculpture  out  of  Turkey  their  best  preservative  firom 
total  destruction."  (Leake,  Topo^raphif  of  A  thetu, 
PL  86.)  Spon  and  Wheler  visited  Athens  in  1675; 
and  have  left  an  account  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Acropolia,  as  they  existed  before  the  siege  of  Moro- 
aini.  In  1834  Athens  was  dedared  the  capital  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Greece;  and  since  that  time 
mndi  l^hl  has  been  thrown  upon  the  topogn>phy  of 
the  ancient  dty  by  the  laboun  of  modem  sdiolars,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  course  of  the 
pfcsent  article. 

in.   DlYISIOllS  OF  THB  CiTT. 

Athens  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  united 
one  line  of  fortifications.  1.  The  Acropoub 
or  Poua  (ly  *hicpimoAis^  ll6\is).  From  the  city 
having  been  originally  confined  to  the  Acropolis,  the 
latter  was  oonstanUy  called  Polls  in  the  historical 
period.  (Thuc  ii.  15.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this 
foct  in  mind,  since  the  Greek  writers  frequently  use 
the  word  Polis,  wi'Jiont  any  distinguibliuig  epithet 
to  indicate  the  Acropolis.  (Aesch.  Evm.  687,  Diod. ; 
Aristoph.  Ljftittr.  759,  911 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  16.) 
Hanoe  the  Zens  of  the  AcropoUs  was  snr..amed  IIo- 
Am^  and  the  A*^*^"^  noAidf .  At  the  same  time 
It  miMt  be  observed  that  Polity  like  the  word  City 
in  y^flwiijifi^  was  used  in  a  more  extended  signifies- 
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tion.  (Leake,  pi  221,  note.)  2.  Tiis  Abty  C^) 
''AirTv),  the  upper  town,  in  opposition  to  the  lower  town 
of  Peiraeeus  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  10),  and  thereforBi 
in  its  widest  sense,  including  the  Polis.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  Asty  u  called  the  Lower  City  (ri  iccctm 
viJAis),  In  oppoeition  to  the  Acropolis  or  Upper  City. 
To  prevent  confusion  we  shall  confine  the  term  of 
Polls  to  the  Acropolis,  and  Asty  to  the  Upper  City 
as  distinguished  froEa.  the  Peiraeeus.  3.  Tub  Poht- 
TowNS,  Peiraeeus,  including  Munychia  and  Plia- 
lerum.  Peiraeeus  and  Munycliia  were  surrounded 
by  the  sanae  fortifications,  and  were  united  to  the 
Asty  by  the  Long  Walls.  Phalerum,  the  ancient 
port-town  of  Athens,  was  also  united  for  a  time  to 
the  Asty  by  the  Phaleric  wall,  but  was  not  included 
within  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeeus. 

The  topography  of  these  three  divisions  of  Athens 
wiU  be  given  in  succession,  after  describing  the  walls 
and  gates,  and  making  some  remarks  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  population  of  the  city. 

IV.  Walls. 

The  true  position  of  the  Walls  of  the  Asty  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Forchhanmier,  in  his  able  essay  on 
the  Topography  of  Athens  (published  in  che  Kieler 
pkUoU^ische  SUuUenj  Kiel,  1 841 ).  He  successfully 
defended  his  views  in  the  Zeitschr\ft/ur  dieAUer- 
tkunuwissemchqft  (1843,  Nos.  69,  70),  in  reply  to 
the  criticisms  of  Curtius;  and  most  modem  sdiolare 
have  acquiesced  in  the  main  in  his  opinions.  The 
accompanying  map  of  Athens,  taken  firom  Eiepert, 
gives  the  direction  of  the  walls  according  to  Porch- 
hammer's  views;  but  as  Leake,  even  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Topography,  has  assigned  a  more 
limited  extent  to  the  walls  of  the  Asty,  the  matter 
must  be  examined  at  some  length,  as  it  is  one  ot 
great  importance  for  the  whole  topography  of  the 
dty. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  the  western  and  southern 
portion  of  the  walls  that  Forchhammer  chiefly  difTere 
from  his  predecessors.  Leake  supposes  that  the 
walls  built  by  Themistodes  ran  from  the  gate  Dipy- 
lum  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of 
the  Pnyx,  and  of  the  Museium,  and  then  north  of 
the  Dissus,  which  would  thus  have  flowed  outside 
the  walls.  This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
fact  that  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and 
Museium,  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  of  some 
of  the  towen  are  clearly  traceable;  and  that  vestiges 
of  the  walls  between  Museium  and  Enneacrunus 
may  also  be  distinguished  in  many  places.  Foroh- 
hammer,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  these 
remains  do  not  belong  to  the  walls  of  Themlstocles, 
but  to  the  fortifications  of  a  later  period,  probably 
those  erected  by  Valerian,  when  the  population  of 
the  city  had  diminished.  (Zosim.  i.  28.)  That  the 
walls  of  Thenustodes  must  have  included  a  much 
greater  cirouit  than  these  remains  will  allow,  may  be 
proved  by  the  following  considerations. 

Thucydides  gives  an  exact  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  Asty  and  the  Harbours, 
including  the  Long  Walls,  as  they  exl  ted  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  says  (ii.  13) 
"  Oie  lengtii  of  the  Phaleric  WaU  {rh  ^aXriputhv 
ruxos)  to  the  walls  of  the  Asty  was  35  stadia. 
The  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty  which  was  guarded 
was  43  stadia.  The  part  that  was  left  unguarded 
lay  between  the  long  wall  and  the  Phaleric.  Now 
the  Lot^  Walls  (tA  fuucp^  '''*^X^)»  running  down  to 
the  Peiraeeus,  were  40  stadia  in  length,  of  which 
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the  OQter  sne  (rhfiwOty)  ^ta  giutrded.  The  whole 
(•ir  camferenoe  of  Pelraeeua,  with  Mtmjchia,  was  60 
stadia,  but  the  guarded  port  waa  on\y  half  that  ex- 
tent.** It  b  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  Asty 
was  connected  with  the  port-towns  by  three  waUs, 
namelj  the  Phaleric,  35  stadia  long,  and  the  two 
Long  Walls,  each  40  stadia  long.  The  two  Long 
Walls  ran  in  a  soath-westerlj  direction  to  Peineeus, 
parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  550  feet  from  one 
another.  The  Hialeric  Wall  appears  to  have  run 
nearly  due  south  to  Phalerum,  and  not  parallel  to 
the  other  two;  the  direction  of  the  Pha.^c  Wall 
depending  upon  the  site  of  Phaleruin,  of  which  we 
■hall  speak  under  the  port-towns.  (See  ^an,  p. 
256.) 

The  two  T^ong  Walls  were  also  called  the  Lege 
(t&  S«c\i7,  Strab.  ix.  p.  395;  Polyaen.  i.  40;  Brachia 
by  Livy,  xxxL  26),  and  were  distinguished  as  the 
Northern  Wall  (rh  B6ptww  rtlx^i,  Phtt  de  Rep, 
ir.  p.  439)  and  the  Sauihem  Wail  (rh  N^ier,  Har- 
poa:at.  e.  v  AiofAdaov  ;  Aeschin.  de  Fali»  Leg^j 
51).  The  former  is  called  by  Thucydidea,  in  tile 
passage  quoted  above,  the  Outer  {rh  l{«0f  i^),  in  op- 
pusitian  to  the  ftmer  or  the  Intermediate  wall  (rh 
Biofuaov  rftxoSf  Uarpocrat  /.& ;  PUt  Gorg,  p. 455), 
which  lay  between  the  Phaleric  and  the  northern 
Long  Wall 

The  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  Wall 
were  the  two  built  first.  They  are  said  by  Plutarch 
to  have  been  commenced  by  Cimon  (Plut.  dm.  13); 
but,  according  to  the  more  trustworthy  account  of 
Thucydides  they  were  commeuced  in  b.  c.  457, 
during  the  exile  of  Cimun,  and  were  finished  in  the 
following  year.  (Thuc.  i.  107,  108  )  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  erection  was  undertaken  at 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  who  was  thus  only  carrying 
out  more  fully  the  plans  of  Themistocles  to  make 
Athens  a  maritime  power-  and  to  secure  an  unin- 
terrupted communication  between  the  city  and  its 
harbours  in  time  of  war.  Between  B.  c.  456  and 
431,— -the  commencement  of  the  Pelopcmnesian  war, 
~-the  IntermecUate  wall  was  built  upon  the  advice 
of  Pericles,  whom  Socrates  heard  recommending  this 
measure  in  the  assembly.  (Plat.  Gorg.  p.  455; 
comp.  Plut  Per.  13;  Harpocrat  ».  v.)  The  object 
of  building  this  intennediate  wall  was  to  render  the 
communication  between  the  Asty  and  Peiraeeus  mcnre 
secure.  The  distance  between  the  northern  Long 
Wall  and  the  Phaleric  was  conbiderable ;  and  conse- 
quently each  of  them  required  Uie  same  number  of 
men  to  man  them  as  the  two  Long  Walls  together, 
which  were  separated  from  one  another  by  so  small 
an  interval.  Moreover,  the  harbour  of  Phalemm  was 
no  longer  used  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  war;  and 
it  was  probably  considered  inexpedient  to  protect  by 
the  same  fortifications  the  insignificant  Phalerum 
and  the  all-important  Peiraeeus. 

After  the  erection  of  the  Intermediate  Wall,  the 
Phaleric  wall  was  probably  albwed  te  fall  into  decay. 
When  the  J^Acedaemmiians  took  Athens,  we  find 
meation  pf  their  destroying  only<im>  Long  Walls  (Xen. 
Hett.  %  2),  since  the  communication  of  the  Asty 
with  tiie  Pdraeeus  depended  entirely  upon  the  Long 
Walls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Con(n 
rebuilt  the  Long  Walls  after  tlie  battle  of  Cnidus 
(b.  c.  393),  he  restored  only  the  Long  Walls  leadmg 
to  PeiiMeus  (XeiL  Hell.  iv.  8.  §  10;  Pans.  i.  2. 
§  2) ,  and  it  is  very  probable  tlutt  in  their  restora- 
tion he  used  the  materials  of  the  Phaleric  Wall. 
From  the  end  of  the  Pcloponnenian  war,  we  find  men- 
ijoo  of  only  tiro  Long  Wali^.  (Comp.  Lys.  c.  Agorat. 
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pp.  451,  453 ;  Aesdun.  de  FdU.  Ug.  §  51  ;    Lir. 
xxxi.  26.) 

Between  the  two  J/mg  Walla,  there  was  a  carriage 
road  (atia^n6s)  leading  finom  the  Asty  to  Peiraeeus 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  10) ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  xvmmI 
there  appear  to  have  been  numerous  houses  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  probably  farming  a 
broad  street  between  four  and  five  mik»i  in  length. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  of  Xenophonf 
who  relates  (HdL  il.  2.  §  3)  tliat  when  the  news 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Aegus- 
potami  reached  Peineeus,  "  a  sound  of  Uunentation 
spread  firom  the  Peiraeeus  through  the  Long  Walls 
to  the  Asty,  as  each  person  announced  the  news  to 
his  neighbour."  Moreover,  it  appears  from  a  passage 
of  Andocides((fei/'j^.p.  22,  Reiske)that  there  waa 
a  Theseium  within  the  Long  Walls,  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  Uie  celebrated  temple  of  The^ieua 
in  the  Asty.  In  describing  the  stations  assigned  to 
the  infantry,  when  the  Boeotians  advanced  to  the 
frontiers,  Andocidee  says  (L  c),  that  the  troops  in 
the  Asty  were  stationed  in  the  Agora ;  those  in  the 
Long  Walls,  in  the  Theseium  ;  and  those  in  Pei> 
raeeus,  in  the  Hippodameian  Agora.  It  ia  worth 
notidng  that  Andocidea  calls  the  Long  Walls  the 
Long  FoortresB  (rh  fuucphy  rcixos),  as  one  of  thn 
three  great  garrisons  of  Athens. 

The  Long  Walh  were  impaired  more  than  once 
after  the  time  of  Conon.  A  long  and  interesting 
inscription,  originally  published  by  Milller  (De  Mu- 
nmentis  Athenarum,  Gdtt.  1836),  and  reprinted  by 
Leake,  contains  a  register  of  a  ouitract  entered  into 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  btate  for  the  repair  of  the 
walls  of  the  Asty  and  Peiraeeus,  and  of  the  Long 
Walls.  It  is  probable  that  this  contract  was  made 
about  B.  c.  335,  in  order  to  continue  the  repairs 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Demosthenes  after 
tlie  battle  of  Chaenmeia  (b.  a  338).  But  between 
this  time  and  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Philip  in 
B.'a  200,  the  walls  had  fiiUen  into  decay,  since  we 
read  of  Philip  making  an  irruptiun  into  the  space 
between  &e  ruined  walls  ("inter  angustias  aoni- 
mti  muri,  qui  brachiis  duobus  Piiaeum  Athenia 
jungit,"  Liv.  xxxi.  26).  SuBa  in  his  siege  of  Athena 
(b.  c.  87 — 86)  uiied  the  materials  of  the  Long  Walls 
in  the  erection  of  his  mounds  against  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Peiraeeus.  (Appian,  Mithr.  30.)  The 
Long  Walls  were  never  repaired,  for  Pdraeeua  sank 
down  into  an  insignificant  place.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.) 
The  ruins  (^pc(iria)  of  the  Long  WaUa  are  noticed 
by  Pansanias  (L  2.  §  2).  Their  foundations  may 
still  be  traced  in  many  parts.  **  Of  the  northern  the 
foundations,  which  are  about  12  feet  in  thickness, 
resting  on  the  natural  rock,  and  formed  of  large 
quadrangular  blocks  of  stone,  commence  from  the 
foot  of  the  Peiraic  heights,  at  half  a  mile  from  the 
head  of  Port  Peiraeeus,  and  are  traced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  modem  road  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  towards  ih»  city,  exactly  in  the  directkn  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  The  southern  Long  Wall, 
having  passed  through  a  deep  vegetable  soil,  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  vineyards,  is  less  easily  traceable 
except  at  its  junction  with  the  walls  of  Peiraeeoa 
(not  Phalerum,  a  Leake  says),  and  for  half  a  mile 
from  thence  towards  the  city.  Conunendng  »t  the 
ronnd  tower,  which  is  situated  above  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  Mnnychian  (not  the  Phaleric) 
bay,  it  followed  the  foot  of  the  hill,  along  the  edge 
ot'  the  marsh,  for  about  500  yards ;  tlien  assumed, 
for  about  half  that  distance,  a  directi<Ni  to  the  north- 
eastward, almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  preceding 
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nom  whence,  as  fiu:  ns  it  b  tr»ce«ble,  its  course  b 
exactly  pwrmlkl  to  the  northern  Long  Wall,  at  a  dis- 
taooe  of  550  feet  from  it."    (Leake,  p.  417.) 

The  faelgbt  of  the  Long  Walls  la  nowhere  stated ; 
but  we  may  preanme  that  they  were  not  lower  than 
the  walla  of  PeiFaeens,  whidi  were  40  cubits  or 
60  feet  high.  (Api»an,  Mithr.  30.)  Thero  were 
towent  at  the  usual  intenrals,  as  we  learn  from  the 
laacriptian  already  referred  to. 

We  now  return  to  the  Walls  of  the  Asty.  It  is 
evident  that  the  part  of  the  walls  of  the  As^,  which 
Thocydides  says  needed  no  guard,  was  the  part  be- 
tween the  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric 
Wall.  The  length  of  this  part  is  said  by  the 
Scholiaat  in  Tfancydides  to  have  been  17  stadia,  and 
the  drcnmfeienoe  of  the  whole  wall  to  have  been  60 
stadia.  Thus  the  circuit  of  the  Asty  was  the  same 
as  the  circuit  of  Peiraeeua,  which  Thucydides  esti- 
mates at  60  stadia.  The  distance  of  17  stadia  be- 
tween the  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  has 
been  considered  mnch  too  huge ;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
scfred,  first,  that  we  do  not  luiow  at  what  point  the 
Phaleric  wall  joined  the  Asty,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
northern  Long  Wall  may  have  taken  a  great  bvnd 
in  joining  the  Asty. 

In  acfiition  to  this  we  have  other  statements 
whioh  go  to  show  that  the  circuit  of  the  Asty 
was  huger  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Thus, 
Dion  C^ryaostom  says  {OrxU.  vL  p.  87),  on  the 
aathority  of  Diogenes  of  ISnope,  "  that  the  circuit 
of  Athens  is  200  stadia,  if  one  includes  the  walla 
of.  the  Peiraeeo«  and  the  Intermediate  Walls 
(L  e.  the  Long  Walls),  in  the  walls  of  the  city." 
It  is  evident  tliat  in  this  calculation  Diogenes  in- 
cluded the  portiona  of  the  walls  both  of  the  Asty 
and  the  Peiraeeus,  which  Uty  between  the  Long 
Walla ;  the  60  stadia  of  the  Asty,  the  60  btadia 
of  Peineeus,  the  40  stadia  of  the  northern  Long 
Wall,  and  the  40  stadia  of  the  southern  Long 
Wall  making  the  800  stadia.  Other  statements 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Athens  are  not 
BO  definite.  Dionyaius  of  Halicamassns  (iv.  13,  ix. 
68)  compares  the  walls  of  Athens  with  those  of 
Bonoe,  and  Plutarch  {Nk.  17)  with  those  of  Syra- 
cuse; the  walls  of  Borne  being,  according  to  Pliny 
(ilL  5),  23  miles  and  200  paces,  about  185  stadia ; 
and  those  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  270),  180  stadia. 

These  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
walb  of  Themistodes  extended  from  the  gate  called 
Dipylum,  along  the  westeni  descent  of  the  hiUs  of 
Piiyx  and  Museium,  including  both  of  these  hills 
within  their  drouit;  that  they  then  (grossed  the 
I  liiisns  near  the  westeni  end  of  the  Museium,  and  ran 
along  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  river,  including 
Ardettns  and  the  Stadium  within  the  dty;  afler 
which,  making  a  turn  to  the  north,  they  again 
croaaed  the  Iliasus,  and  leaving  Mt.  Lycabettus 
oo  the  east,  they  ran  in  a  semidrcular  direction 
till  they  rejoined  the  Dipylum.  (See  the  plan  of 
Athens.)  According  to  tl^  account,  the  Acropolitf 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Asty,  as  Strabo  states, 
while  Leake,  by  carrying  Uie  walls  across  the  crest 
of  the  hiUs  of  Pnyx  and  Muse !um,  gives  the  city 
too  great  an  exten»ion  to  the  east,  and  places  the 
walls  almost  under  the  very  heights  of  Lycabettus, 
io  that  an  enemy  from  the  slopes  of  the  latter  might 
eaaly  have  discharged  missiles  into  the  dty. 

It  is  important  to  show  that  the  Musdum  was 
within  the  dty  walls.  This  hill  is  well  adapted  for 
a  lortTMS,  and  would  probably  have  been  chosen  for 
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the  citadel  of  Athens,  if  the  rock  of  the  Acropn  i 
had  not  been  more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  ^<M 
we  are  told  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  de- 
livered Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  Lachares  i^ 
B.  c.  299,  he  first  kept  possession  of  the  Peiraeeus, 
and  after  he  had  entered  the  dty,  he  fortified  the 
Musdum  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it.  (Pans.  i.  25. 
§  8;  Plut  Demetr.  34.)  Pausanias  adds  {L  c), 
that  **  the  Musdum  is  a  hill  teithin  the  ancient 
walls,  oppodte  the  Acropolis."  Now  if  the  Musdum 
stood  within  the  walls,  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pnyx  hill  must 
also  have  been  induded  within  them.  Moreover, 
we  find  on  this  hill  remains  of  dsterns,  steps,  foun- 
dations oi  houses,  and  numerous  other  indications  of 
Uiis  quarter  having  been,  in  andent  times,  thickly 
inhabited,  a  fact  which  is  also  attested  by  a  passage 
in  Aeschmes  (vcpl  rHv  ohefyrtcnf  rS»v  iv  rp  ITvicW, 
Aesch.  m  Timarch,  p.  10,  Steph.  §  81,  Bekk.). 
There  is  likewise  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  which 
cannot  be  undorstood  at  all  on  the  suppositian  that 
the  andeut  walls  ran  across  the  crest  of  the  Pnyx 
hiU.  Plutarch  says  (^Them.  19),  that  the  bema  uf 
the  Pnyx  had  been  so  pUced  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  sea,  but  was  subsequently  removed  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  so  as  to  fece  the  land,  because  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  de- 
mocracy, while  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  oligarohy.  The  truth  of  this  tale 
may  wdl  be  questioned;  but  if  the  people  ever  met 
higher  on  the  hill  (for  from  no  part  of  tlie  place  of 
assembly  still  remaining  can  the  sea  be  seeti),  tliey 
oould  never  have  obtamed  a  sight  of  the  sea,  if  the 
existing  remains  of  the  walls  are  in  reality  those  of 
Themibtodes. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  discuss  at  length  the  direc- 
tion of  &e  waUs  on  the  south  and  south-eastern 
side  of  the  Asty.  Thucydides  says  (ii.  15)  that 
the  dty  extended  fint  towards  the  south,  where  the 
prindpal  temples  were  built,  namely,  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zens,  the  Pythinm,  and  those  of  Ge  and 
of  Dionysus  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  inhabitants 
used  the  water  of  the  fountain  of  Callirrhoe,  which, 
firom  the  time  of  the  Peidstzatidae,  was  called 
Enneacmnus.  A  southerly  aspect  was  always  a 
favourite  one  among  the  Greeks;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  instead  of  oontipuing  to  extend  thdr 
dty  in  this  direction,  they  suddenly  b<^:an  building 
towards  the  north  and  nortli-east.  Moreover,  it  is 
fer  more  probable  that  the  walls  should  have  been 
carried  acrou  the  hills  on  the  south  of  the  llissus, 
than  haTo  been  built  upon  the  low  ground  immediately 
at  tlie  foot  of  these  hills.  That  the  Stadium  was 
within  the  walls  may  be  inferred  from  the  splendour 
with  which  it  was  fitted  up,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  in  all  otlier  Greek  cities,  an  far  as  we  know, 
the  stadia  were  situated  within  tlie  walls.  Is  it 
likdy  that  the  fountain  CallirrhoS,  from  which  the 
mhabitants  obtained  their  chief  supply  of  water, 
should  have  been  outside  the  walls?  Is  it  probable 
that  the  Heliastic  judges,  who  were  sworn  at 
Ardettns  (Harpoorat  s.  v.),  had  to  go  outside  the 
city  for  this  purpose? 

I'hut  no  traces  of  the  walls  of  Themistodes  can 
he  discovered  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  recollect 
the  encffmous  buildings  which  have  totally  disappeared 
in  places  that  have  continued  to  be  inhabited,  or  from 
which  the  materials  could  be  carried  away  by  sea. 
Of  the  great  walls  of  Syracuse  not  a  vestige  remains ; 
and  that  this  should  have  been  the  case  at  Atheob 
h  the  less  strange,  because  we  know  that  the  walls 
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facing  HymettuB  and  Pentdicna  were  built  of  bricks 
baked  in  tlie  snn.    CVitraT.  iL  8;  Plin.  zzxr.  14.) 

V.   EXTETT  AKD  PoPULATIOir. 

In  vtimating  the  extent  of  Athena,  it  ia  not  suf- 
ficient to  take  into  aooonnt  the  dreuit  of  the  walls; 
their  form  must  also  be  borne  in  mindf  or  else  an 
erroneona  opinion  will  be  fonned  of  the  space  en- 
closed. Athens,  in  fact,  consisted  of  two  drcnlar 
cities,  each  60  stadia,  or  7^  miles,  in  circamferenoe, 
joined  bj  a  street  of  40  stadia,  or  4}  miles,  in 
length.  With  respect  to  the  population  of  Athens, 
it  is  di£ScQlt  to  assign  the  proportions  belonging  to 
the  capital  and  to  the  rest  of  the  countiy.  The 
subject  has  been  inTesdgated  by  manj  modem 
writers,  and  among  otheni  bj  Clinton,  whose  cal- 
cttlationa  are  the  most  probable. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  population  of  Attica  u 
the  census  of  Demetrius  Phalerens,  taken  in  B.C.  81 7. 
(Ctesicles,  ap.  Athen,  vi.  p.  272,  b.)  According 
to  thu  census,  there  were  21,000  Athenian  dtixens, 
10.000  metoeci  (^fiiroiicoi),  or  resident  aliens,  and 
400,000  slaves.  Now  we  may  assume  from  various 
authorities,  that  by  the  term  citizens  sll  the  males 
above  the  age  of  20  yean  are  meant.  According 
to  the  population  returns  of  England,  the  proportion 
of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  is  2430  in  10,000. 
The  fiunilies,  therefore,  of  the  21,000  citizens 
amounted  to  about  86,420  souls;  and  reckoning  the 
families  of  the  metoed  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
total  number  of  the  free  population  of  Attica  Waff 
about  127,000  souls.  These,  with  the  addition  of 
the  400,000  slaves,  will  give  527,000  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  whole  population. 

The  number  of  slaves  has  been  considered  exces- 
sive; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  agricultural 
and  mining  labour  of  Attica  was  performed  by  slaves ; 
that  they  served  as  rowers  on  baud  the  ships;  that 
they  were  employed  in  mauu&ctures,  and  in  general 
represented  &e  labouring  classes  of  Modem  Europe. 
We  leara  from  a  fragment  of  Hypeieides,  preserved 
by  Suidas  (s.  v.  &irci|rv^f(raTo),  that  the  slaves  who 
worked  in  the  mines  and  were  employed  in  country 
labour,  were  more  than  150,000.  It  appears  from 
Plato  (de  Rep.  ix.  p^  578,  d.  e)  that  there  were 
many  Athenians,  who  possessed  fifty  slaves  each. 
Lysias  and  Polemarchus  had  120  slaves  in  their 
manu&ctory  (Lys.  e.  Eratosik,  p.  895);  and  Nidas 
let  1000  slaves  to  a  person  who  undertook  the  win-k- 
ing (^  a  mine  at  Laurium.  (Xenopli.  de  VecHg.  4.) 
There  is  therefore  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  slaves  of  Attica  are  much  overrated  at  400,000, 
which  number  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
the  fres  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  the  labouring 
classes  bear  to  the  other  classes  in  Great  Britain. 

If  we  go  back  from  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lerens to  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian  history, 
we  shall  find  the  number  of  Athenian  dtizens  gene- 
lally  computed  at  about  20,000,  which  would  give 
about  half  a  million  as  the  total  population  of  Attica. 
Twenty  thousand  wers  said  to  have  been  their  num- 
ber in  the  time  of  Cecrops  (Philochoms,  ap.  SehoL 
ad  Pind.  OL  ix.  68),  a  number  evidently  transferred 
from  historical  times  to  the  mythicul  age.  In  b.  a 
444  they  were  19,000;  but  upon  a  scratiny  under- 
taken by  the  advice  of  Perides,  nearly  5000  were 
struck  off  the  lists,  as  having  no  claims  to  the  fran- 
chise. (Pint.  Perid.  87;  PhUoch.  ap.  SchoL  ad 
Arutoph.  Vetp.  716.)  A  few  years  afterwards 
(  n.  o.  422)  they  had  increased  to  20,000  ( Aristoph. 
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Vttp.  707);  and  thu  was  the  number  at  which  tbfj 
wvrs  estimated  by  Demosthenes  in  b.  c.  381.  (Dein. 
e.  Arittog.  p.  785.) 

That  the  population  of  Attica  could  not  have  been 
much  short  of  half  a  million  may  be  inferred  from 
the  quantity  of  com  consumed  in  the  country.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  the  Athenians  imported 
annually  800,000  medimni,  or  876,302  bushels,  of 
corn.  (Dem.  e.  Leptm.  p.  466.)  Adding  this  to 
the  prodtioe  of  Attica,  which  we  may  reckon  at  about 
1,950,000  medimni,  the  total  will  be  2,750,000  me- 
dunni,  or  3,950,000  bushels.  **  This  would  give 
per  head  to  a  population  of  half  a  million  near  8 
bushels  per  annum,  or  5^  medimni,  equal  to  a  daily 
rate  of  20  ounces  and  7-lOths  avoirdupois,  to  both 
sexes,  and  to  every  age  and  condition.  The  ordi- 
nary full  radon  of  com  was  a  choenix,  or  the  fiirtj- 
ttghth  part  of  a  medimnus,  or  about  28 1  ounces." 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  eiact  population 
of  Athens  itself.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  14)  that  the  Athenians  were  fond  of 
a  country  life,  and  that  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  country  was  decorated  with  houses.  Some 
of  the  demi  were  populous :  Achamae,  the  largest, 
had  in  B.  a  431,  3000  hoplites,  implying  a  free 
population  of  at  least  12,000,  not  computing  slaves. 
A^ens  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Greece  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  3.  §  24;  Thuc. 
i.  80,  iL  64);  but  the  only  fiict  of  any  weight  re- 
specting the  population  of  the  dtj  is  the  statement 
of  Xenophon  that  it  contained  more  than  10,000 
houses.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6.  §  14,  Oecon.  8.  §  22.) 
Clinton  remarks  that  '*  London  contains  7^  persons 
to  a  house;  but  at  Paris  formerly  the  proportion  was 
near  25.  If  we  take  about  half  the  proportion  of 
Paris,  and  assume  12  persons  to  a  house,  we  obtain 
120,000  for  the  population  of  Athens;  and  we  may 
perhaps  assign  40,000  more  for  the  collective  in- 
habitants of  Pdraeeus,  Munychia  and  Phalerum.* 
Leake  supposes  the  population  of  the  whole  dty  to 
have  been  192,000;  and  though  no  certainty  on  the 
point  can  be  attained,  we  cannot  be  fiu*  wrong  iu  as- 
suming that  Athens  contained  at  least  a  thud  of  the 
total  population  of  Attica. 

TIm  |ireoeding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken  from 
Clinton  (/*.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  and 
Leake  (p.  618),  with  which  the  reader  may  com- 
pare the  calcuUtions  of  Bockh.  (^PMic  Beon.  of 
Athengf  p.  30,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  The  latter  writer 
reckons  the  population  of  the  dty  and  the  harbours 
at  180,000. 

VL  Gatbs. 

Of  the  gates  of  the  Asty  the  following  are  mentkoed 
by  name,  though  the  exact  position  ^  some  of  them 
is  very  doubtful.  We  b^n  with  the  gates  on  the 
westem  side  of  the  city. 

1.  Dipyhtm  (AtirvAoi^),  originally  called  the 
Thnatian  Gate  {Bpmriai  IK^Acu),  because  it  led 
to  Thria,  a  demus  near  Elcusis  (Pint  Per.  30), 
and  also  the  Ceramic  Gate  (Kcpofwurol  IT^Xai),  as 
bdng  the  communication  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
Ceramdcus  (Philostr.  VU.  Soph.  it.  8 ;  comp.  Plut. 
SuU.  14),  was  situated  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  dty. 
The  name  Dipylum  seems  to  show  that  it  was  con- 
stracted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gate  of  Megalo- 
polis at  Messene,  with  a  double  entrance  and  an  in- 
termediate court.  It  is  described  by  Livy  (xxxi.  24) 
as  greater  and  wider  than  the  other  gates  of  Athens, 
and  with  corresponding  approaches  to  it  on  nther 
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s30;  and  w«  kncnr  from  other  suUiaritiM  thiU  it 
WBS  the  most  used  of  all  the  gates.  The  itreet 
within  the  ci^  led  diroctlj  through  the  inner  Cera* 
meicaa  to  the  Agora;  wliile  outside  the  gate  there 
w&n  two  roads,  both  leading  through  Uie  outer  Ge 
nmdcoa,  one  to  tiie  Academj  (Liy.  Le.;  Cic.  de 
Fm.  r.  1 ;  Lucaan,  Sqye4. 4),  and  the  other  to  Eleu- 
flia.  [Sc«  below,  No.  2.]  The  Dipjlum  was  some- 
tLooes  called  AiifudUs  HvAiu,  hvm  the  number  of 
pnetitntes  in  its  neighbourhood.  (LnciaUi  Dial. 
MtTn  4.  S  3;  Hesych.  «.  vt.  Aiipudfft^  Ktpofuusdsi 
SchoL  odArtMioph.  EquU,  769.) 

It  is  exceedingly  improbable  Uiat  Paosanias  en- 
tend  the  dtj  by  the  Dipylum,  as  Wordsworth,  Cui^ 
tins,  and  some  other  modem  writers  suppose.  [See 
below,  Now  3.] 

S.  Tke  Saered  Gate  (oi  l«pal  ni^Aou),  &  of  the 
pnoeding,  b  identified  by  many  modem  writers  with 
the  Dipylum,  but  Plutarch,  in  the  same  chapter 
{SvlL  14),  speaks  of  tlie  Dipylum  and  the  Sacred 
Gate  as  two  difierent  gates.  Moreover  the  same 
writer  says  that  Sulla  broke  through  the  walls  of 
Athens  at  a  spot  called  Heptachalcon,  between  the 
Peiraic  and  the  Sacred  Gates ;  a  description  which 
wouU  scarcely  have  been  applicable  to  the  Hept»- 
chaloon,  if  the  Sacred  Gate  had  been  the  same  as  the 
Dipylum.  [See  the  phin  of  Athens.]  The  Sacred 
Gate  must  have  derived  its  name  from  its  being  the 
temiination  of  the  Sacred  Way  to  EleuHis.  But  it 
appears  that  the  road  leading  from  the  Dipylum  was 
aLo  called  the  Sacred  Way;  since  Pansanias  says 
(i.  36.  §  3)  that  the  mcmument  of  Anthemocritus 
was  situated  on  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to 
Eleusia,  and  we  know  from  other  authorities  that 
this  monument  was  near  the  Dipylum  or  the  Thria- 
aian  Gate.  (Plut.  Per.  SO;  Hesych.  s.  v. 'Aydc/M^- 
mptTos.)  Hence,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Saored 
Way  divided  shortly  before  reaching  Athens,  one 
road  leading  to  the  Sacred  Gate  and  the  other  to 
the  Dipylum.  The  street  within  the  dty  from  the 
Sacred  Gate  led  into  the  Cerameicns,  and  joined  the 
street  which  led  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Agora. 
We  read,  that  when  the  soldiers  penetrated  through 
the  Sacred  Gate  into  the  dty,  they  slew  so  many 
peraoDS  in  the  narrow  streets  and  in  the  Agora,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Cerameicus  was  deluged  with  blood, 
which  streoined  through  the  gates  into  the  suburi)s. 
(Pint  SuiL  14.) 

3.  The  Peiraie  Gate  (^  ncipolk^  HvAiy,  Plut. 
T^les.  27,  Sail  14),  S.  of  the  preceding,  from  which 
ran  the  af*a^ti6s  or  carriage  road  between  the  Long 
Walla,  firom  the  Asty  to  the  Pdraeens.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  the  ifia^ir^t  lay  between  the 
two  Long  Walls,  and  the  marks  of  carriage  wheels 
may  still  be  seen  upon  it.  It  #as  the  r^nlsr  road 
from  the  Asty  to  the  Peinieeus;  and  the  opinion  of 
Leaka  (p.  234),  that  even  during  the  existence  of 
the  Long  Walls,  the  ordinaiy  route  from  the  Pei- 
raeeua  to  the  Asty  passed  to  the  southwards  of  the 
Long  Walls,  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Forch- 
hanuoer  (p.  296,  seq.). 

The  position  of  the  Peiraic  Gate  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dbpute.  Leake  pkoes  it  at  some 
point  between  the  hill  of  Pnyx  and  Dipylum ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Forchhammer  is  more  correct 
in  his  supposition  that  it  stood  between  the  hills 
of  Pnyx  aiMi  of  Museium.  The  aiguments  in  favour 
of  their  respective  opinioiis  are  stated  at  length  by 
tiiese  writers.  (Leake,  p.  225,  seq.,  Forchhuniner, 
p.  896,  seq.)  Both  of  them,  however,  bring  for- 
waid  ooQviDcii^  arguments,  that  Pausanias  entered 
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the  city  by  this  gate,  and  not  by  the  Dipylum,  as 
Wordswoith  and  Curtius  supposed,  nor  by  a  gate 
between  the  UiU  of  the  Nymphs  imd  the  Dipylum, 
as  Ross  has  more  recently  maintained.  (Rrns,  in 
Ktmttblatt,  1837,  No.  93.) 

4.  The  MelUtan  GaU  (jai  .MfAirfSct  IKiAai), 
at  the  SW.  comer  of  the  city,  so  called  from  the 
demus  Melite,  to  which  it  led.  Just  outside  this 
gate  were  Uie  Cimonian  sepulchres,  in  which  Thncy- 
dides,  as  well  as  Cimcm,  was  buried.  In  a  hill  ex- 
tending westwards  firon-i  the  western  slope  of  the 
Musdum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  Forch- 
hammer (p.  347)  discovered  two  great  sepulchres, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
Cimonian  tombs.  The  valley  of  the  llii>8us  was  hers 
called  Code  (Ko(Ai|),  a  name  applied  as  well  to  the 
district  within  as  without  the  Melitian  Gate.  This 
appears  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (vi.  103),  whc 
says  that  Cimon  was  buried  before  the  city  at  the  end 
of  the  street  called  ZA  KolAt^f,  by  which  he  clearly 
means  a  street  of  this  name  within  the  city.  Other 
authorities  state  that  the  Cimonian  tombs  were  si- 
tuated m  the  disteict  called  Code,  and  near  the  Me- 
litian Gate.  (Marodlin.  Vit.  Thuc.  §§  17,  82,  55; 
Anonym.  Vit.  Tkne.  sub  fin. ;  Pans.  1. 23.  §  9 ;  Plut. 
Cim.  4, 19.) 

MQller  erroneoasly  placed  the  Peiraic  Gate  on  the 
NE.  dde  of  the  dty. 
On  the  southern  side: — 

5.  The  Itoman  Gate  (a/  'IrMrfm  n^Aai),  not  ht 
fhnn  the  Dissus,  and  leading  to  Phaleram.  Tlie 
name  of  this  gate  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue  named  Axiochut  (c.  1),  in  which  Axiochiis 
is  said  to  live  near  this  gate  at  the  monument  of  the 
Amazon;  but  that  this  gate  led  to  Phalerum  is  clear 
from  Pausanias,  who,  in  conducting  his  reader  into 
Athens  from  Phalerum,  says  that  the  monument  d 
Antiope  (the  Amazon)  stood  just  within  the  gate 
(Pans.  i.  2.  §  1.) 

On  the  eastern  side: — 

6.  The  Gate  qf  Diocharee  (al  i^wx^vs  n^Aai) 
leading  to  the  Lyodum,  and  near  the  fbmitain  of 
Panops.    (Strab.  ix.  pw  397 ;  Hesych.  ;  9.  Tldvat^.) 

7.  The  Diomeian  Gate  (<td  Ai6fAtuu  IIi/Aat),  N. 
of  the  preceding,  leading  within  the  city  to  the 
demus  Diomda,  and  outside  to  the  Cynosaif:es. 
(Steph.  B.  e.  ve,  AUfuta^  Kvy^af»y«s;  Diog.  Laert. 
▼u  13;  Plut.  Them.  1.) 

On  the  northem  side:-— 

8.  The  fferian  GaU  (ai  'Hploi  Ili/Aai),  or  the 
Gate  of  tlie  Dead,  so  called  from  ^p/a,  a  place  ot 
sepulture.  (Harpocrat,  e. «.)  The  dte  of  tnis  gate 
is  uncertain;  but  it  may  safely  be  placed  on  the 
north  of  the  city,  since  the  burial  place  of  Athens 
was  in  the  outer  Ceramdcus. 

9.  The  Achamian  Gate  (a/  *Axap9^iical  n^Aa<, 
Hesych.  e.  v.),  leading  to  Acharoae. 

10.  The  E^ueetriam  Gate  (oi  'Iwvdits  UvKeu, 
Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  849,  c%  the  position  ti 
which  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  placed  by  Leake 
and  otliers  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  but  by 
Kiepert  on  the  N£.,  to  the  north  of  the  Diomeiaii 
Gate. 

U.  The  Gate  of  Aegeue  {<al  Alym  HiJAoi, 
Phit  Thes.  12),  also  of  uncertain  dte,  is  placed  by 
Miiller  on  the  eastern  side;  but,  as  it  appears  from 
Pltttardi  (i.  c.)  tu  liave  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Olympidnm,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  southern  walL 

There  were  several  other  gates  in  the  Walls  of 
the  Astv,  the  names  of  which  ai-e  unknown 
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VII.  GeMKKAL   ApPKARANCB   of   THB   ClTT, 

Houses,  Strbbts,  Watbk,  &c 

The  first  appeanuioe  of  Athens  was  not  pleasing 
to  a  stranger.     Dicaearchos,  who  viBited  the  atj  in 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  describes 
it  "  as  dnstj  and  not  well  supplied  with  water;  badlj 
Uid  oat  on  account  of  its  antiquity;  the  inajoritj  of 
the  houses  mean,  and  only  a  few  good."     He  adds 
that  "  a  stnuiger,  at  the  first  view,  might  doubt  if 
this  is  Athens;  but  after  a  short  time  he  would  find 
that  it  was."    CDicaearch.  B(os  rris  'EXXdios,  init., 
p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr.)     The  streets  were  narrow  and 
crooked;  and  the  meanness  of  the  private  houses 
formed  a  striking  oantrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  buildings.     None  of  the  houses  appear  to 
have  been  of  any  great  height,  and  the  upper  stories 
ofVen  projected  over  the  streets.  Themietocles  and  Ari- 
steides,  though  authorised  by  the  Areiopagus,  could 
hardly  prevent  people  from  building  over  the  streets. 
The  houses  were,  for  the  most  part,  constructed 
either  of  a  frame-work  of  wood,  or  of  nnburut  bricks 
dried  in  the  open  air.    (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  1.  §  7 ;  Plut. 
Bern.  1 1 ;  Hirt,  Batikmut  der  Alien,  p.  143.)     The 
front  towards  the  street  rarely  had  any  windows,  and 
wss  usually  nothing  but  a  curtain  wall,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  plaster  (mrlcyia:  Dem.  de  Ord.  Rep.  p. 
1 75 ;  Plut  Comp.  Aritt.  et  Cat.  4) ;  though  occa- 
sionally this  outer  wall  was  relieved  by  some  onia- 
meut,  as  in  the  case  of  Phodon's  house,  of  which  the 
fhmt  was  adorned  with  copper  filings.    (Plut  Pkoc 
18;  Becker,  Charikka,  vol  i.  p.  198.)     What  Ho- 
race said  of  the  primitive  worthies  of  his  own  country, 
will  apply  with  still  greater  justice  to  the  Atheniaiui 
daring  their  most  flourishing  period:  — 

"^  Privatus  illis  census  ent  hrevis, 
Commune  magnum.** 

(Mure,  vol.  il.  p.  98).  It  was  not  till  the  Mace- 
donian period,  when  public  spirit  had  decayed,  that 
the  Athenians,  no  longer  satistfied  with  participating 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to  erect  hand- 
some private  houses.  "  Formerly,"  says  Demo- 
sthenes, "  the  republic  had  abundant  wealtli,  but  no 
individual  raised  himself  above  tlie  multitude.  If  any 
one  of  us  could  now  see  the  houses  of  Themistocles, 
Aristades,  Cimon,  or  the  fiunous  men  of  those  days, 
he  irould  perceive  that  they  were  not  more  magni- 
ficent than  the  houses  of  ordinary  persons;  while  the 
buildings  of  the  state  are  of  such  number  and  mag- 
nitude that  they  cannot  be  surpassed;"  and  after- 
wards he  onnplains  that  the  statestne  i  of  his  time 
coostructed  houses,  which  exceeded  the  public  build- 
ings in  magnitude.  (Dem.  e.  Ariatocr.  p.  689, 
(H^.  iii.  pp.  35,  36  ;  BSckh,  PuU.  Econ,  of 
Athetu,  p. 64,  bcq.,  2nd  ed.;  Becker,  ChariHu,  vol.i. 
p.  188.) 

The  insignificance  of  the  Athenian  houses  is 
shown  by  the  small  prices  which  they  fetched. 
B8ckh  (/6w2.  p.  66)  has  collected  numerous  instances 
from  the  orators.  Thdr  prices  vary  from  the  low 
sum  of  3  or  5  minas  (122.  3«.  9<2.  and  20/.  6«.  Zd.) 
to  120  minas  (487^  10«.);  and  50  minas  (2031 
2s.  6<f.)  seem  to  have  been  r^arded  as  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  a  house. 

Athens  was  inferior  to  Rome  in  the  pavement  of 
its  streets,  its  sewers,  and  its  supply  of  water.  "  The 
Greeks,"  says  Strabo  (v.  p.  235),  '*  in  building  their 
cities,  attended  chiefly  to  beauty  and  fortification, 
harbours,  and  a  fertile  soiL  The  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  provided,  what  the  others  neglected,  the 
pavement  of  the  streets,  a  supply  of  water  and  c<Mn- 
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moo  sewers."  Tliis  account  must  be  taken  with 
some  modifications,  as  we  are  not  to  suppose  tltft 
Athms  was  totally  unprovided  with  these  pablio 
conveniences.  It  would  appear,  howe\'er,  that  few 
of  the  streets  were  paved;  and  the  soavengers  did 
not  keep  them  clean,  even  in  dry  weather.  The  ci^ 
was  not  lighted  (Becker,  ChanJdee,  toL  ii.  p.  211), 
and  in  the  Waepe  of  Aristophanes  we  have  an 
amusing  jacture  of  a  party  at  night  picking  theii 
way  through  the  mud,  by  ih»  aid  of  a  lantern 
(Kefp.  248);  and  during  a  period  of  dry  weather, 
as  further  appears  from  their  own  remarks.  It 
would  seem,  fix>m  several  passages  in  Aristophanes, 
that  Athens  was  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  towns  of 
southern  Eufope  m  the  piesent  day;  and  that  her 
places  of  public  resort,  the  purlieus  of  her  sacred 
edifices  moro  especially,  were  among  the  chief  repon- 
tories  of  every  kind  of  nuisance.  (Aristoph.  Jn¥L 
1 183,  seq.,  Nub.  1384,  seq.,  Eccka.  320,  seq.,  Ve^. 
394 ;  firom  Mure,  voL  ii.  p.  46.) 

We  have  not  much  infonnation  respecting  the 
supply  of  water  at  Athens.  Dicaearchus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  says  that  tlie  city  was  deficient  in  this 
first  necessary  cxf  life.  There  was  only  one  sooroe  of 
good  drinking  water,  namely,  the  celebrated  fountain, 
called  CallirhoS  or  Enneacrunns,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  below.  Those  who  lived  at  a  distance  from 
this  fountain  obtained  their  drinking  water  from 
wells,  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  number  at 
A&ens.  (Psus.  i.  14.  §  1.)  There  were  other 
fountains  in  Athens,  and  Pausaiiias  mentions  two^ 
both  issuing  from  the  hill  of  the  AcropoUs,  one  in  the 
cavern  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Pan,  and  another  in  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius;  but  they  both  probably  be- 
longed to  those  springs  of  water  unfit  for  drinking, 
but  suited  to  domestic  purposes,  to  whicii  Vitruvir^ 
(viiL  3)  alludes.  The  water  obtained  firom  the  «)il 
of  Athens  itself  is  impregnated  with  saline  particles. 
It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  so  poj^ons  a 
dty  as  Athens  was  Umited  for  its  supply  K  drinkable 
water  to  the  single  fountain  of  GaUirl-«i&  We  still 
find  traces  in  the  dty  of  water-courMS  {iXipo^^6ai) 
channelled  in  the  rock,  and  they  are  mentioned  by 
the  Attic  writers.  (Aristoph.  Achmm.  922,  &&) 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Themistocles  there 
were  public  officers,  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
tlie  supply  of  water  {HurraralL  r&¥  Mctrwv,  Plut 
Them,  31).  It  may  reasonably  be  conduded  that 
the  aty  obtained  a  supply  cf  water  by  conduits  from 
distant  sources.  Leake  observes,  **  Modem  Athens 
was  not  many  years  ago,  and  possibly  may  still  be, 
supplied  from  two  reservoizB,  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Eridanus  and  Ilissus.  Of  these  reser- 
voirs (me  was  the  receptacle  of  a  subterraneoas 
conduit  from  the  foot  of  Mt  Hymettus;  the  other,  of 
one  of  &e  Gephissus  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Pentelicum. 
This  conduit,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  north  nf 
Ambeliipiko,  in  proceeding  from  thence  by  Kaio 
Maruei  to  Kifiria,  where  a  series  of  holes  give  air 
to  a  canal,  which  is  deep  in  the  ground,  may  possibly 
be  a  work  of  republican  times.  One  of  these  in  par- 
ticuUr  is  seen  about  midway  between  Athens  and 
Kifidoj  and  where  two  branches  of  the  aqueduct 
seem  to  have  united,  after  having  conducted  water 
from  two  or  more  fountains  in  the  streams  which, 
flowing  from  Pames,  Pentelicum,  and  the  inter- 
mediate ridge,  fonn  the  Cephissus."  Among  the 
other  favoura  which  Hadrian  conferred  upon  Athens 
was  the  construction  of  an  a(]ueduct,  of  which  the 
whole  dty  probably  reaped  the  benefit,  though  nomi- 
nally intended  onlv  for  the  quarter  called  after  his 
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on  inin&  Tlien  itood  in  tin  time  J  SUurt,  at 
thtkMtiOm  Mmlta-outani  eiDwutj  cf  ML  Ljc»- 
bettot,  tiw  Tonaini  of  in  arch,  ithiili  "u  part  of 
UafraitiqmBcf  ■naamiraf  lUaaqiMdaet.  Tlw 
piHiirf  aam  of  tha  aretwa  of  Uiia  aqD«duct  an  ttill 
extant,  paiticalailT  (o  lbs  eaMward  of  tha  Tillage  of 
Ocnia^^yi,  fife  or  ni  milH  to  the  north  of  ADisiL 
(l«aka,  p.  aOS,  ami  Appnidii  XIII,  "Od  Uw 
Supplj  of  Waler  U  Atbsu.'O 

VIII.  ToFOaRAFHT  or  TIUL  AcROPOLU  OB  PuLU. 

The  Aciopdia,  a>  wa  ban  almdj  rmiaikfd,  ii  a 
iqnan  mfgj  nick,  Hong  abruptlj  abmt  160  UtA, 
with  a  flat  summil  i/ about  1 ,000  l«t  fntn  eait  to 
wHt,  bf  SOO  twl  bniad  fhN  nonh  to  gonCta.  It  ii 
■nacooaible  on  all  Mm,  except  tlie  wiet,  where  it  ia 
aaunded  hy  a  sleep  slope.  It  waa  at  one  and  tha 
tame  tinw  the  farneaa,  the  aanctaary,  and  the  ma- 
Hiun  of  the  atj,  Althoogh  the  site  of  the  orij^nal 
atj,  H  had  ceaaed  to  be  inbabited  from  the  lime  of 
ilie  Penian  wan,  and  wu  appropriated  to  the  wer- 
ahip  of  Athena  and  the  other  goaidian  deJtiea  of  the 
eilj.    It  ««•  one  grait  uoctoarr.  and  ia  thereliin 
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calltd  bj  Arialophanea  Ubt»  'Ak^dAi*,  UfHt 
W/iw«.  {Lgtutr.  Mt;  aiiap.  Dem.  tie  Fait.  Leg. 
f.  4S8,  bqf  eHmiT  Itpai  rqt  'AiC|»in)AM>i.)  fif 
the  aitiab  of  the  ^e  of  Periclea  its  platJbnii  wh 
GOTtred  with  the  maitar-pecca  of  ■iK'ient  ait,  to 
which  additiona  untinned  to  be  made  in  BUXceding 
Bgca.  The  unduaij  thua  became  a  tnnanunt  and 
in  order  to  fbmi  a  proper  idea  of  it,  we  moat  imagine 
tlM  iummit  of  tbe  rock  alripped  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept tonplei  and  atatnn,  tbe  wbole  fomiiiig  one  Taat 
oompeaitian  of  airhilecton,  eculpture,  and  painting, 
the  dan  ling  whiteoflaa  of  the  marble  relieved  bf 
brilliant  colonia,  and  glittering  in  the  Inmspaient 
ckaintoi  of  the  Athenian  atmeephere.  It  waa  her* 
that  Alt  achiered  bar  grtalect  trimniJia ;  and  though 
Ln  the  prneiit  lUy  a  ac«ma  cf  ■<— ■'■tf— ■  and  min,  ila 
ruins  an  suine  uf  the  mM  precioai  nliqoea  of  the 

The  Acropolis  atoul  in  the  centre  of  tbe  citj. 
Hence  it  waa  the  Iwaii  of  Athena,  aa  Athens  waa 
the  beait  of  Greece  (ArbL  Pmali.  L  p.  99,  Jebb); 
and  Pindar  no  doobt  alluded  to  it,  when  he  ipeaka 
of  &iTT«OT  A^ifa\^fl  ftb^f  if  ToTt  J*fWf  'Amrui. 
(frm.  p.  Sas,  DiaML)    It  waa  ttt  Ihii  lacnd  ink 


ttuii  the  magnificent  prucessinn  of  the  Panalhenaic 
te>iiral  took  plare  onre  in  fbw  yean.  The  chirf 
ubjoft  of  lhi.1  pEDCHHimi  waa  to  carrj  ilic  Ptplna  or 
eaibroidereil  rr^be,  of  Athnia  to  her  teuiple  on  the 
Acropotia.     (DicL  of  Ant.  art  Panatliaiaea.')     In 

Itngniah  betnem  tbe  lArn  diffdrsnt  Athenas  of  the 
AcnipoliKL.  (SchoLa(I.^ri(IM.p.3S0,Dindi>rf.)The 
fini  waa  tbe  Athens  PoUaa.  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
made  of  olive  wood,  and  said  to  have  fallen  fmm 
besven;  its  tain-tn^LTj  waa  the  Erechtheium.  The 
aennl  waa  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  a  statue  of 
iTDt7  and  gold,  the  work  of  Pheidiaa.  The  third 
waa  the  Atbeti*  Promachua,  a  colowal  itatoe  of 
brane,  alio  the  work  of  i'bddiaa,  atanding  erect, 
with  helmet,  apw,  and  ahield.  Of  these  three  sta- 
tnea  we  ahaU  speak  more  fnllj  hereaftfr^  hat  it 
most  be  home  in  mind  that  the  Peplns  o(  the  Pa- 
nathenaic  procesaian  was  carried  to  tbe  ancient  6Ur- 
lue  of  Athena  Fuliaa,  and  not  to  tlie  Athena  of  the 
Panbenon.     (Wordiworth,  p.  123,  aeq.) 

The  three  godde»es  an  allndcd  to  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  pasHifleg  of  the  Knights  (1165,  Hq.) 
ef  Anstophaner.  which  we   salgoiD,  with  WonL- 


KA.   Ilab  fjpo  am  Tlirit  f«ifl<Ti..}>>  iya. 
AAA.  iyu  St  fAUETrlXaj  fnnu^rAiuUtas 

Sri  rfii  duS  -rg  x"^  'rp  Af^n-trji.* 
AH.  At  utitat  if-  ilxil,*'irrm,Tiw  SJjitvAm 
KA.  iyiir  fmi  7*  wlamr  iSxprnr  sal  Kitkiy. 
irifUM  S*  ate'  i  ttaXXii  17  IliiXcu^x'i-t 
AAA.  i  i^ji'  irofryii  4  811J1  "'  itumewt!, 

•ad  rSr  iwt(«x"  "■"'  X^P"  (•"""  '^'tr. 
KA.  iDirrl  Ti)iaxai  aoeSuiitr  4  toetriBTpini. 
AAA.  4  r  itpiiuiwiTpa  y  IM&r  iu  f>»uiP  ap^i 

toi  X^X4XDI  ItvioTpQU  Tf  Jrnl  yaffTpAl  1J1WV. 

AH.  *a\is  -f  hohiai  raS  wArAow  fM(uT|/Mn|.J 


I  i.  e.  The  bronie  coloesal  atatue  of  Athena  Pro- 
nwchna,  standing  near  the  Propjlaoi  (ni'AaJf4axoi). 
Her  ahield  and  spear  arc  here  ludicti'iu-lj  converted 
into  a  xifr/Ki  and  TOfirri.  Het  gigantic  ftam  ia  tl- 
prexeed  bj  btfpixtu 

t  i.  e.  The  Athena  Polisa  id  the  Erechtheium. 
this  line  is  a  convincing  proof  that  Iba  Peplos  wat 
dedicaled  to  her. 
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I.  WaUt  of  the  Acropolis. 

Being  a  citadel,  the  Acropolis  was  fortified.  The 
ancient  fbrtificatioiis  are  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians, 
who  are  said  to  have  levelled  the  smniiiit  of  the 
rock,  snd  to  have  btiilt  a  wall  around  it,  called  the 
Pektiffie  Watt  or  FortretB,  (ncAoa^iir^K  tc?xo», 
Herod,  r.  64;  rtixifffM  n^KapyuAv^  Calliinach.  op. 
Sekol.  ad  Arittoph.  Av.  832 ;  Hecataeaa,  ap.  Herod. 
Ti.  137;  HyrsiltiB,  ap.  Dionyt.  i.  28;  Cletdemos, 
ap.  Suid.  s,  9v.  &ir^8a,  ipr^(av.)  The  approach  on 
the  western  side  was  protected  bjr  a  system  of  works, 
comprehending  nine  gates,  hence  called  iytf§danf?nnf 
rh  n^KaaytK^.  (Ckidem.  2.  c.)  These  fortifica- 
tions were  sofficientljT  strong  to  defy  the  Spartans, 
when  the  Peisistiwtidae  took  refiige  in  the  Acropolis 
(Herod,  r.  64,  65);  bat  after  the  expalsion  of  the 
familj  of  the  despot,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
wen  partly  dismantled,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
reston  the  former  state  of  things,  since  the  seizan 
of  the  citadel  was  always  the  first  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  despotism  in  a  Greek  state.  When 
Xerxes  attacked  the  Acropolis,  its  chief  fortifications 
consisted  of  palisades  and  other  works  coostmcted  of 
wood.  The  Persians  took  up  tbeii  position  on  the 
Aneiopagos,  which  was  opposite  the  western  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  just  as  the  Amazons  had  done  when 
they  attacked  the  city  of  Cecrops.  (Aesch.  Eum. 
685,  seq.)  From  the  Areiopagus  the  Persians  dis- 
chai^ed  hot  missiles  against  the  ifooden  defences, 
which  soon  took  fire  and  were  consumed,  thos  leaV' 
ing  the  road  on  the  western  side  open  to  the  enemy. 
The  garrison  kept  them  at  bay  by  rolling  down 
large  stones,  as  they  attempted  to  ascend  the  road ; 
and  the  Persums  only  obtained  possession  oi  the 
citadel  by  scaling  the  precipitons  rock  on  the  north- 
em  side,  close  by  the  temple  of  Aglanrus.  (Herod, 
viii.  52,  53.)  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this 
Bamtive  that  the  elaborate  system  of  works,  with 
its  nine  gates  on  the  western  side,  could  not  have 
been  in  existence  at  this  time.  After  the  capture  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  Persians  set  fire  to  all  the  build- 
ings npon  it;  and  when  they  yi«ted  Athens  in  the 
following  year,  they  destroyed  whatever  remained  of 
the  walls,  or  houses,  or  temples  of  Athens.  (Herod, 
viii.  53,  Ix.  93.) 

The  foundations  of  the  andent  walls  no  doubt  re- 
mained, and  the  name  of  Pelasgic  continued  to  be 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  fortifications  down  to  the 
latest  times.  Aristophanes  (^Av.  832)  speaks  of 
T^f  w^XffMf  T^  Ht\afrfiK6v^  which  the  Scholiast  ex- 
plains as  the  "  Pelargic  wall  on  the  Acropolis;**  and 
Paosanias  (i.  28.  §  3)  says  that  the  Acropolis  was 
surrounded  by  the  Pelasgians  with  waUs,  except  on 
the  nde  fortified  by  Ciraon.  We  have  seen,  however, 
from  other  authorities  that  the  Pelasgians  fortified 
the  whole  hill ;  and  the  remark  of  Pansanias  pro- 
bably only  means  that  in  his  time  the  northern  wall 
was  called  the  Pelaisgic,  and  the  southern  the  Cimo- 
nian.  (Comp.  Plut.  Cim.  13.)  When  the  Athe- 
nians returned  to  their  city  after  its  occupation  by 
the  Persians,  they  commenced  the  restoration  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Asty ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  northern  wall 
had  been  rebuilt,  when  Cimon  completed  the  southern 
wall  twelve  years  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians. 
The  restoration  of  tlie  northern  wall  may  be  ascribed 
to  Themistocles ;  for  though  Called  apparently  the 
Pelasgic  wall,  its  remains  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  of  more  recent  origin.  In  the  middle  ^  it 
we  find  courses  of  masonry,  formed  of  pieces  of  Doric 
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oolomns  snd  entablature;  and  aa  we  know  from 
Thncydides  (L  93)  that  tiie  rains  of  former  build- 
ings were  much  employed  in  rebuilding  the  walLi 
of  the  Asty,  we  may  conclude  that  the  same  wm 
the  case  in  rebuilding  thoee  ai  the  Acropolis. 

The  Pelasgicum  signified  not  only  a  porti<m  of  the 
walls</the  Acropolis,  but  also  a  spaoeof  ground  below 
the  latter  (rh  ncXa<ryiir^r  iroAov/Kvor  rh  im^  r^p 
*AKp6wokiPf  Thuc.  ii.  17.)  That  it  was  not  a  wall 
is  evident  fkx>m  the  account  of  Thncydides,  who  says 
that  an  oracle  had  enjoined  that  it  should  remain 
uninhabited ;  but  that  it  was,  notwithstandmg  this 
prohibition,  built  upon,  in  OQnseqoence  of  the  mun- 
ber  of  people  who  flocked  into  Athens  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Ludan  (Pu- 
cator.  47)  represents  a  perHO  sitting  upon  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  letting  down  hb  hook  tn 
angle  for  philosophers  in  the  PeUsgicnm.  This  spot 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians, who  fortified  the  Acropohs,  and  finm  which 
they  were  expelled  becanse  they  plotted  against  the 
Athenians.  (Schol.  ad  Thuc.  iL  17;  Philochorns, 
ap.  SchoL  ad  lAtckm.  CatapL  1 ;  Paus.  L  28.  §  3.) 
It  is  placed  hy  Leake  and  most  other  authorities  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  tlie  Acropolis.  A  recent 
traveller  renuuks  that  "  the  stoiy  of  the  Pelasgic 
settlement  under  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  in« 
evitably  rises  before  us,  when  we  see  the  blade  shade 
always  falling  npon  it,  as  over  an  accursed  spot,  in 
contrast  with  the  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
always  seems  to  invest  the  Acropolis  itself;  and 
we  can  imagine  how  naturally  the  glomn  of  the  steep 
precipice  would  conspire  wiUi  the  remembrance  ^ 
an  accursed  and  hateful  race,  to  make  the  Athenians 
dread  the  spot."  (Stanley,  Clou.  Mat.  vol.  L  p.  53.) 

The  rocks  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis 
were  called  the  Long  Bocks  (Mairpa/),  a  name  onder 
which  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ion  o# 
Euripdes,  in  connection  with  the  grotto  of  Pan,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Aglanrus: 

ivBa  9po<r€6^vs  wirpas 
rioAAdSof  ^  ^X^  ^'  AOiffPaUnf  x^oi^t 
MoKpits  KoKoMTi  y^t  ipotcrts  *Ar$iios, 

(Eurip.  /on,  11,  seq.;  comp.  296,  506,  953, 1413.) 
This  name  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  length  of 
the  Acropolis  is  much  greater  than  its  width ;  but  it 
might  have  been  given  with  equal  proprie^  to  tbe 
rocks  on  the  southern  side.  The  reason  why  the  south 
em  rocks  had  not  the  same  name  appeare  to  hava 
been,  that  the  rocks  on  the  northern  side  could  be  seen 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  phun,  and  from 
almost  all  the  demi  of  Mt^  Pames;  while  those  on 
the  southern  side  wen  only  visible  finom  the  small 
and  mcnre  undulating  district  between  Hymettus,  the 
Long  Walls,  and  the  sea.  In  the  dty  itself  the  rocks 
of  the  Acropolis  were  for  the  most  part  concealed 
from  view  by  houses  and  public  buildings.  (Forch- 
hammer,  p.  364,  seq.) 

The  BurfiiM  of  the  Acropolis  appears  to  haTe  been 
divided  into  platforms,  communicating  with  one  an- 
other by  steps.  Upon  these  platforms  stood  the 
temples,  sanctuaries,  or  monuments,  which  occupied 
all  the  summit.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
monuments  of  the  Acropolis,  it  ^11  be  adviseable  to 
give  a  description  of  Uie  present  condition  of  the 
walls,  and  of  the  recent  excavations  on  the  platform 
of  tlie  rock,  for  which  vre  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's important  work,  (.in  Tnvut^aiion  of  the 
PrvidpleM  of  Athenian  Architedmre^  by  F.  C.  Pen- 
rose; London,  1851.) 


On  tha  uant  to  t!ie  Arnjpolis  from  the  modeni 
town  oar  fint  attentirin  ii  called  to  the  uigle  gf  the 
Helknic  tni],  west  nf  tb«  nortbr™  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pfUeit.  It  i>  pntubla  Out  this  nil  fonned  the 
extericv  df^ce  of  the  Acrupolie  at  thu  point.  Fol- 
lowing this  will  nortfawvdg.  we  Docne  to  a  bution, 
buih  nbciiit  tbe  ]«r  IS33  bj  the  Qmk  general 
OdjHenA  to  defend  an  ancient  well,  to  which  there 
ia  accRB  within  the  bvitioa  bj  au  antiqtie  pava}^ 
■Dd  itain  of  eome  Itngth  cnC  in  the  rock.     Turning 

one  of  which  ie  luppcoed  t4  hare  been  dedicated  to 
Pan;  in  tfaeae  caree  an  trace*  of  tabteU  let  into  the 
rock.  Loving  these  cavea  we  coma  to  a  large 
bottreea,  after  which  the  wall  mns  npon  the  edge 
d  the  ormiij  Tcrticaj  ntck.  On  puaing  roand  a 
aliBit  aagk,  wbtn  B>  a  enull  battraaa,  we  find  a 
nai&f  Miaight  Ima  ef  wall  for  ihont  SID  teet;  then 
*  ahdrt  band  to  the  eoath-caat;  afcarwaide  a  further 
Wia^ht  leaih  Car  aboot  120  feet,  nearlf  puallel  to 
the  fbnno'.  Tbeee  two  lino  of  wall  coolut  the  re- 
cwiiB  of  I>>ric  colnmnt  and  antiblattire,  to  which 
rafeimce  baa  alraadj  been  made.  A  mediaeval 
Wtlrai  aboat  100  ieet  from  the  angle  of  the  Eirch. 
ihoum  fomui  the  termination  of  Ihia  Kcond  reach  of 
walL  From  hencs  1o  the  nortb-tmst  angle  of  the 
Acnipolie,  when!  there  i>  a  tower  apparentlj  Turkish, 
occur  Mveral  large  equan  airtaeA,  which  alao  appear 
Id  han  belonged  to  Hme  earl^  temple.  The  wall, 
jdEo  which  tboe,  aa  well  a)  the  befon  mentioned 
frafcmenti,  an-  built,  lami  to  be  of  Hellenic  origin. 
The  aetem  fac«  of  the  wall  appcara  to  hnre  been 
eiitirdr  built  in  the  Middle  Agea  on  the  old  fnoncla- 
tian.  At  the  wath-eaet  an^le  we  find  the  Hellenic 
maamjoftJie  Sonthern  or  Cimoman  wall.  At  Chia 
■pot  i9  coonea  renuin,  making  a  height  of  45  ftct. 
Weatward  of  tliia  point  the  wall  hai  been  alnuet 


entintj  cued  in  mediatn]  and  rvnnt  times,  and  ta 
further  supported  bj  9  buttresise,  which,  as  well  aa 
thwe  on  the  north  and  east  sides'  appear  to  be  mfr. 
diaeraL  But  the  Hellenic  raaaoirj  of  the  Cimoniao 
wall  can  be  traced  all  almg  as  far  aa  the  Propylaea 
□nder  the  casing.  The  Math-weat  reach  of  th* 
Hellenio  wall  terminalea  wegtwirde  in  a  solid  tower 
about  30  feet  high,  which  la  snnnoanEed  hj  tha 
temple  of  Nike  Aptaroa,  dcacribad  below.  Thia 
tower  Dommanded  the  nnnhielded  side  ol  auj  tnnpa 
approaching  the  gate,  which,  there  ia  good  nason  te 
bf  Uere,  wae  in  the  same  poaition  as  the  pnsent  en- 
trance. After  puHJngthroDKh  the  gate  and  pnxeed- 
ing  nortfawards  underneath  the  vast  fue  of  the  lower, 
we  cone  to  the  Pmpjlaea.  The  effect  of  emerging 
from  the  darlt  gatn  ind  narrow  jxiaiage  to  tbe  nuj- 

nificenl  marbio  (taircMT  ""t^!---! . 

bj  the  Propylaea,  must 

A  small  portion  of  the  anciani  rejasgic  wail  euij  r»- 
maina  near  the  aonth-nst  angle  of  the  untheni  ^ing 
of  the  Propjiaea,  now  occopied  bf  a  Mj  mediaeval 
toirer.  After  paanng  the  galewaj-s  of  the  Propjlaea 
we  come  upcoi  the  area  of  the  Acropilis,  of  which  con- 
siderablj  more  ^lan  half  has  been  ercaVHted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Greek  goiemmenL  Upon  enter- 
ing tbe  enokmre  of  the  Aizropolia  the  coloesal  alaliw 
of  Athena  rromachns  was  >»n  a  little  to  the  left, 
and  the  Parthenon  to  the  right;  both  oBvnng  angular 
views,  according  to  the  DaUBl  costom  of  the  Grnks 
in  arranging  the  approaches  to  their  public  buildinga. 
The  road  kading  upwards  in  tha  duntion  cf  tin 
Parthenon  is  ■lightl]'  worked  out  of  the  rock;  it  is 
at  first  of  conoderabl*  breadth,  and  afterwards  be- 
oomei  narrower.  On  the  right  hand,  aa  we  Inm 
the  Prnpylaea,  and  «  tha  road  itself,  are  tracca  of 
9  TotiTa  altars,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  In  Athena 
Bjgieia.    Further  no,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  ia  the 
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site  of  the  statne  of  AtbeoA  Proinachiu.  North- 
wards of  this  statae,  we  come  to  a  staircaM  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  pfurtlj  hailt,  partly  cat  oat^ 
leading  to  the  grotto  of  Aglaanuu  This  staircase 
passes  downwai^  thningh  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock, 
nearly  parallel  in  its  direcUoR  to  the  enter  wall,  and 
opening  ont  in  the  hce  of  the  cliff  a  little  helow  its 
foundation.  In  the  year  1845  it  was  possible  to 
creep  into  this  passage,  and  ascend  into  the  Acropolis ; 
but  since  that  time  &e  entranoe  has  been  dosed 
up.  Close  to  the  Parthenon  the  original  soil  was 
formed  of  made  groond  in  three  layers  of  chips  of 
stone;  the  lowest  being  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  nert  of  Pentelic  inaxble,  and  the  nppermoet  of 
PeiriUc  stone.  In  the  extensive  excavatinn  made  to 
the  east  of  the  ParUienoo  there  was  foond  a  number 
c{  drams  of  oolnnms,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state, 
some  much  shattered,  others  apparently  rongh  from 
the  quarry,  others  partly  worked  and  discarded  in 
oonsequenoe  of  some  defect  in  the  material.  The 
ground  about  them  was  strewed  with  marble  chips; 
and  some  sculptors'  tools,  and  jars  containing  red 
colour  were  found  with  them.  In  fit>nt  of  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Parthenon  we  find  consider- 
able remains  of  a  level  platform,  partly  of  smoothed 
rock,  and  partly  of  Peu^c  paving.  North  of 
this  platibrm  is  the  highest  part  cf  the  Acropolis. 
Westwards  of  this  spot  we  arrive  at  the  area  be- 
tween the  Parthenon  and  Erechtlieium,  which  slopes 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Near  the  Parthenon 
is  a  small  well,  or  rather  mouth  of  a  cistern,  excar 
vated  in  tlie  rock,  which  may  have  been  supplied 
with  water  from  the  roof  of  the  temple.  Cloee  to 
the  south,  or  Caryatid  portico  of  the  Erechtheium, 
is  a  small  levelled  area  on  which  was  probably 
placed  one  of  the  many  altars  or  statues  surrounding 
that  temple. 

Before  quitting  the  general  plan  of  the  Acropolis, 
Kr.  Penrose  calk  attention  to  the  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  parallelism 'among  the  several  buildings. 
"  Except  the  Propylaea  and  Parthenon,  which  were 
perhaps  intended  to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  one 
another,  no  two  are  parallel.  This  osymmelrta  is 
productive  of  veij  great  beauty;  for  it  not  only 
obviates  the  dry  uniformity  of  too  many  paralld 
lines,  but  also  produces  exquisite  varied^  of  light 
and  shade.  One  of  the  most  happy  instances  of  this 
latter  effect  is  in  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  in  front 
of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Propylaea.  The  fii^ide 
of  tills  temple  and  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  which  is  op- 
posite to  it,  remain  in  shade  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  front  of  the  Propylaea  has  been  lighted  up; 
and  they  gradually  receive  every  variety  of  light, 
until  the  sun  is  suffideutly  on  the  decline  to  sliine 
nearly  equally  on  all  the  western  faces  of  the  entire 
groupL**  Mr.  Penrose  obser\'es  that  a  similar  want 
of  parallelism  in  the  separate  parts  is  found  to  obtain 
in  several  of  the  finest  mediaeval  stractures,  and 
may  conduce  in  some  degree  to  the  beauty  oif  the 
magnificent  Piasza  of  St.  Marc  at  Venice. 

2.  The  Propylaea. 

The  road  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
led  from  the  agora,  and  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
Pentelic  marble.  (Roes,  iu  the  Kunttblaa,  1836, 
Na  60.)  At  the  summit  of  the  rock  Pericles 
caused  a  magnificent  building  to  be  constructed, 
which  might  serve  as  a  suitable  entranoe  (Ilpowv- 
Aota)  to  the  wonderful  works  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  within:— 
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"O^'tfodc  8^'  «ral  yap  AMotywiUvmv  ^^fo^s  ffir^ 

tlffOvvKaUnf, 
'AAA*   ^AoA^orc    ^oiyo/AcVcuirtv   reus    hpxB^"^ 

*A8itveus, 
Kal  dav/Murroif  icol  woAvO/imis,  1t^  6  icActyos  A^fu»s 

(Aristoph.  Equit,  1326.) 

The  Propylaea  were  considered  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Athenian  art,  and  are  mentioned  aioDg  with 
the  Parthenon  as  the  great  architectural  glory  of 
the  Periclean  age.  (Dera.  e.  Androt.  p.  597,  Reiske; 
PhUostr.  VU,  AyolL  ii.  5.)  When  Epaminondaa 
was  urging  the  Thebans  to  rival  the  glory  of  Athens, 
he  told  them  that  they  must  uproot  the  Propylaea 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  plant  them  in  front 
of  the  Cadmean  citadel.  (Aesch.  de  FaU,  Leg,  f 
279,  Beiske.) 


OROUXD   PLAN   OF  THE  PROPTLAKA. 

A.  Pinacotbeca.  B.  Temi^e  of  Nike  Apteros. 

C.  PedetUl  of  Agrippa. 

The  architect  of  the  Propylaea  was  Mnesides.   It 
was  commenced  in  the  archonship  of  Euthymenes, 

B.  G.  437,  and  was  completed  in  the  short  space  oi 
five  years.  (Pint.  PerieL  13.)  It  cost  2000  ta- 
lents (Harpocrat.  s.  v,  IIpowuAcua),  or  460,000^ 
The  building  was  constructed  entirely  of  Pmtelic 
marble,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  western  end  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  168  feet  in  breadth.  The 
central  part  of  the  building  consisted  of  two  E>oric 
hexastyle  porticoes,  covered  with  a  roof  of  white 
marble,  which  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
Puusanias  (L  22.  §  4).  Of  the^e  porticoes  the 
western  faced  the  city,  and  the  eastern  the  interior  of 
the  Acropolis;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
ground,  being  higher  than  the  former.  They  wero 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves  by  a  wall,  pierced 
by  five  gates  or  doors,  by  which  the  Acropolis  waa 
entered.  The  weiitem  portico  was  43  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  eastern  about  half  this  depth  ^  and  they  were 
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callcD  Propjlae*  rmn  Ihrir  funning  m  mtnHik  to 
lb*  fin  E»ta  «  inort  jmt  mmtiotwd  Euh  portiro 
or  ToitiWt  cauutcd  of  ■  frcnl  of  idi  flnlfd  Doric 
colnmiB,  anppo.ting  i  pnHmnil,  1h«  ntlonins  beinj; 
4}  f«t  in  diiiinrter,  and  mvl}'  S9  fe«t  in  height. 


Of  II 


3    IhB    I 


■Mdih  to 


tiu^est.  Hid  vu  e^iul 

tKcFO  the  IvrocfnirHl  rduiiins  in  the  portico  in  fnnit. 
Il  WM  lij  thii  gBiB  thai  the  curiij^  and  hmemvn 
eatofd  the  Acropolis,  mid  Ihv  mub  of  Iho  chviot- 
wb«li  worti  in  tlic  nek  lire  XiU  vibible.     Th«  doon 

bcpth  ID  hdght  and  biciidlh,  miid  dcbigned  tor  thfi 
■diriilfikiD  of  foot  jKttaenf^Fn  only.  The  nxif  of  the 
westrm  portico  wu  ■opported  hy  two  tvwb  of  Ihrn 

■he  cuitnl  gale. 

Tbe  centnl  part  of  the  building  which  we  hira 
tnta  describing,  waa  S8  f«et  in  breadth,  and  an»- 
queiiilj  did  not  covir  the  whf>le  width  of  the  rock: 
the  miiaiuder  Has  occujoed  bj  two  wings,  wliich 
pTDJectod  26  fett  in  frml  of  Ihs  western  portico. 
Eflf h  of  these  wingH  wae  buih  in  the  fbnn  trf  Doric 
temjJce,  and  cnninunicated  with  the  adjdning  angle 
of  tite  gnat  portico.  In  Ihe  northern  wing  (on  the 
left  haad  to  s  perHn  ascending  the  AcropoUa)  a 
(unh  of  IS  lesl  iu  depth  eculucted  inKi  a  dumber 
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of  3S  feet  h;  30,  vniallT  «tlod  the  Pumcolien, 

from  ita  walls  hehig  CDreml  with  paintings  {eSnjtAA 
fXor  7P<-^>,  I^ni.  L  33.  §  6).  The  sonlhem  wing 
(eo  the  right  hand  to  a  person  ascending  the  Acm- 
polia)  CDOHisted  onlj  of  a  poi^  or  open  gallay  of 
ae  tsFt  bj  IT,  which  did  not  ocodtict  into  an; 
chantber  behind.  On  the  western  fitnt  cf  thia 
HOIhcm  wing  ttood  the  small  temple  of  Nike  Apta- 
ns(Nlin,'AiPr.(»i).  the  Wingless  Mct«7.  (Paua. 
i.  S3,  g  4.]  The  epM  Dccapinl  b;  this  temple  ram- 
manda  a  wide  prospect  of  the  Mn,  and  it  was  hen 
that  AegflUE  is  said  to  hare  wati^hed  hie  son's  re- 
turn (rain  Crete.  (Paua.  L  c.)  Pram  1hi>  pan  of 
the  iwk  be  thnw  himself,  when  bo  saw  the  bhicic 
sail  oa  the  mast  of  Theseus.  Later  wriierSf  in  order 
to  account  for  the  najne  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  relate 
that  Aegeni  threw  himself  fron  the  Acropolis  into 
the  sea,  which  is  three  miles  off.     - 

There  are  etill  considenible  remains  of  the  Pro- 
pjlaea.  The  oMtem  portico,  together  with  tha  ad< 
jaceni  part^  was  thrown  dawn  about  IS&G  bj  an 
eiplouon  of  gunpowder  which  had  been  depontsd  Id 
that  place;  but  the  inner  wall,  with  its  five  gat» 
ways,  still  ciiatB.  Tlie  northern  wing  is  tdembi} 
petfect :  but  the  southern  is  almost  entirety  dalnytd 
two  columnx  of  the  latter  an  seen  imbedded  m  tlH 
ailjaccDt  wkUs  of  the  mediuevHl  luH-er, 


c.  r 


7%e  Temple  of  Kite  ApUrat  reqnires  a  few 
konls.  In  the  lime  rf  Pericles,  Nike  or  Victory  was 
ignnd  as  a  yonng  female  with  golden  winga  (NIn) 
w^rnu  rrffvYM  XP'^'^,  Aratoph.  Av.  574); 
hut  the  mon  ancient  etstnee  of  the  goddess  are  said 
to  hare  been  witlwat  winge.  (Schot.  ad  Ariilopk. 
t.  c.)  Mike  ApteiTie  wa«  identified  witli  Athena,  and 
was  railed  Nike  Athena.  (Nlint  'hiiiiii,  HeUodor. 
«p.  HarpoeraLS<iid.t.v.)  Staniling  as  she  did  at 
the  exit  from  ihe  AcropiJit,  her  aid  was  Dsturslly 

prise.  (Nin)  V  'AMta  noAidi,  ))  o^n  yi*  li(, 
Soph.  PiOoct.  1S4.)  Hence,  the  oppnnenls  of  I.y- 
sidCnUa,  npcn  reaching  the  top  of  the  abcent  to  the 
Ampahs,  inroke  Nike  {Siamtaia  Nfnq  ii/yymv), 
brfiac  whose  temple  they  were  standing.  (Aristoph. 
ffsuTr.aiSi  from  Wordsworth,  p.  107. seq.)  This 
teDipIr  was  still  in  exinloiiT  when  Spco  aud  Wlirlir 


Tinted  Athens  in  1676;  but  in  I7S1  nothmg  r*. 
mamed  cf  it  but  some  traces  of  the  fimndalion  and 
ftagmente  of  masonry  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  former  eilc  There  were  also  found  in  a  ndgh- 
honring  wall  fonr  slabs  of  its  erulptnreJ  frieie  which 

■■■'"■■■"■  It  SI 


this  t«npl.  hsd  perished  utterly,  but  the  etODes  of 

of  the  year  IB35,  and  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  the 

original  materials  under  the  ausficee  of  Boss  and 

Schanbort     Tlie  grfater  part  of  its  friew  waa  also 

discovered  st  the  tame  lime.    The  temple  now  atanda 

on  iu  original  site,  and  at  a  distance  looks  rerr  much 

like  a  new  building,  with  its  white  marbls  oolonuia 

«id  wall,  gtiilcring  in  .he  sun. 

Ionic  colmnns  st  either  front,  but  with  DoM  <« 
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tfa«  nda.  It  ii  naai  apoD  a  rtrbtntB  if  9  bet, 
and  u  27  f«t  in  tmgtli  from  «at  to  wtit,  and 
18  fast  in  bradth.  The  ccluniDi,  ioclailuig  ttaa 
t«M  BUd  th(  cipilnl,  im  13i  fe«t  biph,  and  tha 
total  hwgbt  of  the  temple  to  ciie  apei  of  the  pedi- 
mmt,  indiuluig  the  sljtobale,  u  S3  fwt.  Tba 
trieie,  which  nun  roozid  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  u  1  foot  G  iochs  high,  and  la  adorned 
with  KiLiptnrea  in  high  relje£.  It  ori^iiull^  coanfltad 
v(  fbuitaen  pin«a  of  alone,  ai  vhicb  twelve,  or  the 
trtpaeaU  of  twelve,  now  remain.  ScTeral  of  these 
•le  Ml  mutilated  Chat  it  ia  difficult  to  make  out  the 
Bubject  ;  but  HHne  ct  them  eridentl}  repreaeDt  a 
battle  belwnn  Gieeki  and  Pereiaiu,  or  other  Oriental 
baibalians.  It  ia  euppDaed  that  the  two  lODg  aides 
wm  DocDped  with  combats  of  boraeman,  and  thai 
(ha  weetani  end  rajTeaaotad  a  battle  of  foot  soldiera. 
Tbia  baUding  mnat  have  haan  erected  after  the  battle 
nf  Salamia,  litioe  it  could  tiot  bare  wcijted  the  Per- 
aians,  whan  thej  dattiojed  aTary  thmg  upon  the 
AsropoUs;  and  Cha  njla  of  art  ehowe  that  it  ooiJd 
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not  haTB  bean  later  than  the  age  cf  PaHcka.  But, 
ae  it  ia  Derer  iDentioncd  anumi^  the  buildings  of  tliia 
atatwinm,  it  ie  generally  ascribed  to  Cimon,  who 
probablj  built  it  at  the  uma  time  aa  tlie  aoatlieni 
wall  of  the  Acropolis.  Its  scolptures  ware  ptofaablj 
imeoded  to  commemDnitc  the  recent  Tictoriee  of  tha 
Gnelu  ont  the  Peraiani.  (^Dit  Ahvpolu  von 
Alhm:  \Ahib,DirTempdtUrf/ittApl/m,Joa 
Base,  Schaubert  und  Hansen,  BerL  1839;  Leake, 
p.  529,  s*q.) 

Ptdatat  of  Agnppa — On  the  western  ftoot  of 
the  northern  wing  of  the  Propjlaea  there  stands  at 
present  a  lo/lj  pedestal,  ahoat  19  fret  eqnareand  97 
high,  which  lapported  soma  figure  or  figures,  as  ia 
clear  from  the  holes  for  stanctdonn  on  iti  sumnut 
Horaover  we  maj  conclude  &«n  tha  stza  of  the  p^ 
destal  that  the  figure  or  fi^^um  on  its  sonunit  were 
colcssal  ot  equeatriau.  Paoaauiaa,  in  deacrihing  tb* 
Propflaea,  speaks  of  tha  statnen  li  certain  horsemen, 
napecdng  which  ha  was  in  doubt  whether  theJ  wars 
the  sons  of  Xanophoo,  or  made  for  the  sake  of  onia- 


ment  ('t  ti*p4wtiar)  ^  and  ■■  bi  tha  next  clause  ha 
proceeds  lo  speak  of  the  temple  of  Nike  on  the  right 
hand  (or  soulbem  wing)  of  the  Propylaea,  we  mej 
cooclude  tbat  thena  statoea  stood  in  front  [f  tha 
northern  wmg.  (Pans.  i.  23.  §4.)  Mow,  it  haa 
been  well  observed  bj  Loake,  that  the  doubt  of  Paa- 
unias,  as  to  the  penout  for  whom  the  equestrian 
statitea  were  iuEandad,  could  not  have  bean  sincere; 
and  that,  judging  &om  his  manner  on  other  similar 
icca^ons,  we  ma;  conclude  that  equestrian  statnes 
of  Grjllus  and  Dgodoros,  tbe  two  sous  of  Xenopbon, 
had  been  oonvertad,  bj  means  of  new  inacripUons, 
into  thoae  of  two  Romans,  whom  Pausanias  has  nM 
named.  This  coiyectuie  is  coofinned  bj  an  inscrip- 
ticoi  m  the  base,  which  records  the  name  of  U. 
Agripps  in  bis  third  consulship;  and  it  may  be  that 
the  other  Roman  was  Augustus  himietf,  who  was  the 
colleague  of  Agrippa  in  his  third  consntship.  It 
appears  that  both  Htaiuee  atood  on  tbs  same  pedestal, 
and  accordingly  the  j  are  so  represented  in  tlia  accom- 
panying restoration  of  the  Propybiea. 

a.   Tie 


moat  perfect  prodnclicn  of  Orecym  architecttm.  It 
deriTSd  its  name  &am  its  bong  the  temple  of  Atbetia 
Partbenu  ('AhirS  nipaimy,  or  Athena  tha  Virgjii, 
a  name  given  to  her  aa  the  invincible  goddess  of  war. 
It  was  also  called  Bteaitmptdot  or  Htealompfdoitf 
the  Temple  of  One  Bnndred  Feet,  from  its  breadtll 
(■&.iiTi(^it.iD!,  BC  r«ln,  ■BifBT.f/iireSw,  Eljm.  U. 
p.  321,  SI;  Harpocrat.  Suid.  i.  >.};  and  sometinH 
Parlhavm  HeaUompedot.  (Flut.  FtrieL  13,  dt 
Glor.  A  AtH.  1 ,)  It  was  built  under  the  adminis- 
tratioo  cf  Periclea,  and  was  completed  in  n.  c  43B. 
(jemaAac.ap.ScM.  ad  Ariiuik-Pae.  &>*.■)  Wa 
do  not  know  when  it  was  commenced;  hut  noCwith- 
Btwding  tha  rspiditj  with  which  all  the  works  of 
Pericles  were  executed  (Pint,  j:  c.),ita  nectioocould 
not  have  occupied  lees  thsn  agbt  years,  since  tha 
Propylaaa  occnped  five.  The  architects,  acmcding 
to  Plutarch  (1.  c),  were  Callicratea  and  Idinua- 
other  writers  gencreJlymeiition  Ictinusaloo*.  (StraL. 
ii.  p.  396;  P^ui.  viii.  il.  §  9.)  Ictinns  wrote  a 
work  upon  the  temple.  (Vitruv.  viL  Pratf.)  The 
genCTsl  nuperintendenci  of  the  erection  of  the  whob 
buiidmg  was  entrusted  to  Pheidias. 

The  Parthenon  waa  probably  huHt  cm  tbe  nte  oC 
an  earlier  temple  dcatmyed  by  the  Peisana.  Tbia 
Is  axpreaely  aaeertej  by  an  andent  grammarian,  iriw 
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I  lalB  that  tba  fulliciKa  wm  SO  feat  gnttmr  tliu 
tin   Idiipla  buniL  bj  the  Pmiwu   (Uarch.  j.  e. 

to  Um  bnsdlh  rf  tha  teiiipk,  uld  Dot  to  its  length. 
The  odIj  naaoa  (<r  qnestimuDg  this  ttilemcnt  is 
ttM  nkocc  of  tht  uicKiit  writers  rapccting  an  mrlier 
Puthnoi.  and  Ihc  slstement  of  H«roduliu  (rii.  S3) 
that  the  Pmuuu  Ht  fi™  to  the  Aimpolu,  ifler 
plandering  the  tniipli  (ri  ^^), "  >f  tbue  tid  beco 
oolf  om;  which,  m  that  caaf,  must  bare  b«a  Uie 
EnchtbBiimi,  or  tonplB  of  Atbena  Poltaa.  But,  on 
Ibe  othd'  band,  we  find  under  tlie  itjlobMe  of  tlu 
present  Parthenon  the  foundalioua  of  auother  and 
amch  older  building  (Pngroie,  p.  73){  uid  to  this 
more  ancient  leoiple  pmbablj  belonj^  tbe  portiioi 
of  the  flJiunns  iuaertcd  in  Ibe  DorUieni  wiJl  of  lbs 
Acnpolia,  of  which  we  hare  alnadf  apokao. 

The  PartlMDOi  Mood  on  the  higheat  part  of  tba 
Atftipfdis.  Ita  archilBcture  was  of  the  Doric  order, 
■nd  uf  Che  pnnat  kind.  It  was  bnilt  entirely  of 
Pentelie  inaible,  and  naled  upon  a  rustic  banmnit 
itf  ordinai7  Umeitooe.  The  contrast  betwtoi  the 
thneataia  cf  Che  hasenient  and  the  splendid  marble 
rf'  tba  MUfmtnxtan  enhanfinl  the  baaUj  of  the 
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htter.  Upon  tbe  baaemeat  stood  the  itjkilstc  or 
I^alftRn,  bnilt  of  Pentelie  marble,  five  feet  and  ft 
half  in  height,  and  compond  of  thiee  itepa.  The 
temple  was  raised  ao  high  above  the  entrance  to  tha 
Acropolis,  both  bj  its  «la  and  b;  tbaae  ajtificial 
means,  that  tlie  pavetoeut  of  tbe  pristjle  hm 
nearlj  on  a  level  with  the  eummit  of  the  PropfkeL 
The  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon,  tailed  (mm  tlis 
upper  step  of  the  st^lobale,  veie  about  Vie  feet 
in  leogtb,  101  Feet  iu  breadlh,  and  66  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  pedimeuL  It  consialed  of 
a  oTjait  or  cella,  announded  by  a  periBtjIe,  whith 
bad  eight  coloinni  at  either  front,  and  leienleen  at 
either  side  (reckoning  the  comer  cuJnmna  twlce^ 
thns  containing  furtj-eii  columns  in  all.  ThsM  co- 
lumiM  were  6  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  hue, 
and  34  feet  in  height.  Within  the  [cristjle  at  either 
end,  there  waa  an  interior  range  of  six  colunns,  of 
H  feet  in  diameter,  standing  befme  the  end  of  the 
cella,  and  fcrming,  with  tbe  proJonged  waJli  of  Iht 
cella,  an  apartment  before  the  door.  These  intarior 
columns  were  oa  a  level  iiith  tbe  Boor  of  the  cella, 
and  wen  aecended  bj  two  steps  from  the  patia^le. 
The  cella  wai  divided  into  two  duunbm  of  on. 


•qua]  die,  of  which  the  Eaatam  dutmberor  naoawaa 
■boot  98  ftat,  and  the  Weeten  chamber  or  opia- 
Ibedoniu  abonl  43  feet.*  The  coling  of  b»th 
these  chambere  wu  gupputled  by  inner  rows  of  co- 
humia.  Id  tbe  eaatem  chamber  there  wm  twentj- 
tikjm  ecdomna,  of  tba  Doric  order,  in  twD  etoriee,  one 
ainr  the  otbsr,  tea  on  each  ade,  and  thne  on  the 
wHtsm  retnrti :  the  diamettr  of  Ibeae  colnmni  wae 
abont  three  feet  and  a  half  at  tba  base.     In  the 


Is  of  tbe  Partbmoo,  i 


Front,  on  tbe  npper  step           -  101-,14I. 

Flank             ...             -  SSS'Ul. 

Length  of  tbe  cslhiiB  the  upper  Hep    -  1S3-733. 
Breedlh  of  tbe  celta  on  tbe  upper  atrp, 

meaaored  in  the  Opiathodomua       -  TI~330. 

Lfl^th  of  the  Naoa  wtthin  Ibe  walla     -  98-095. 

Bnwith  of  the  Maoa  within  the  wells    -  63-01. 
Length  of  the  Opsthod^imua  within  Ibe 


4.T76; 


weetem  chamber  there  wore  fonr  columns,  tbe  pn-i- 
■  marked  b;  four  lalg*  slabs,  eyin. 
d  in  the  pavement.  These  colninns 
r  f»t  in  diamrter,  and  were  probably 
of  the  lonio  order,  as  in  the  Propjlaea.  Technicnily 
the  temple  ie  called  Peripteral  Odastyle 

"  Snch  was  the  aimple  a^uctme  of  thii  magni- 
fioant  building,  which,  bj  ili  nniled  eicellenciea  ot 
materials,  dmgn,  and  decoiatiau,  wag  the  moet 
perfhet  ever  executed.  Its  diineniinns  of  338  feet 
bj  101,  with  a  height  of  6G  (eat  to  the  top  of  the 
pediment,  were  sufGcientlj  great  to  give  a  appear 
ania  of  giandenr  and  lublimitj ;  and  this  impraanon 
wao  not  dislurbod  by  any  cbtnmiTO  subdiiiaion  of 
parte,  such  as  is  fbiuid  to  dimlDish  the  effect  of 
many  larger  modem  buildiogs,  wherB  the  same 
iii^leneea  of  design  ie  not  apparent  In  the  Par- 
thenon there  waa  nothing  to  divert  the  ■pectator's 
eentonplatioo  from  the  simplicity  and  nujee^  of 
maea  and  ontline,  which  forms  tha  first  and  moit  m- 
markable  olgect  of  admiration  inaflraek  temple!  fin 
the  Blatuca  cf  the  padiiuants,  tbe  only  dacvniiai 


o^ 
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which  was  very  oonspicnoos  by  its  magnitude  and 
puaition,  having  been  inclosed  witliin  frames  which 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  designs  of  either 
front,  had  no  more  obtrusive  effect  than  an  orna- 
mented ca|ntal  to  an  nnadomed  column."  (Leake, 
p.  334.)  The  whole  building  was  adorned  within 
and  wiUiout  with  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, executed  under  the  direction  uf  Pheidias  by 
difierent  artists.  The  various  architectural  members 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  were  enriched  with 
positive  colours,  of  which  traces  are  still  found. 
The  statues  and  the  reliefs,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  architecture,  were  enriched  with  various  colours; 
and  the  weapons,  the  reins  of  horses,  and  other  ac- 
cessories, wen  of  metal,  and  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
figures  were  inlaid. 

Of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  the  grandest 
and  most  celebrated  was  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Vhgin  Goddess,  executed  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias 
himself.  It  stood  in  the  eastern  or  principal  apart- 
ment of  the  cella;  and  as  to  its  exact  position  some 
remaxb  are  made  below.  It  belonged  to  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  chryaeUphantine; 
ivoiy  being  employed  for  those  parts  of  the  statue 
which  were  uncloUied,  while  the  dress  and  other  or- 
naments were  of  solid  gold.  This  statue  represented 
the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a  tunic  reaching 
to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her  left  hand,  and 
an  image  of  victory,  four  cubits  high,  in  her  right 
She  was  girded  wiUi  the  aegis,  and  had  a  helmet  on 
her  head,  and  her  shield  rested  on  the  ground  by  her 
aide.  The  height  of  the  statue  was  twenty-six 
cubits,  or  nearly  forty  feet.  The  weight  of  the  gold 
upon  the  statue,  which  was  so  ^Sxed  as  to  be  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  is  said  by  Thncydides  (ii.  13) 
to  have  been  40  talents,  by  Philochoms  44,  and  by 
other  writers  50:  probably  the  statement  of  PhUo- 
choms  is  c(»Tect,  the  others  being  round  numbers. 
( Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xii.  40.)  It  was  finally  robbed 
of  its  gold  by  Lachares,  who  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens,  when  Demetrius  was  besieging  the  city. 
(Pans.  i.  25.  §  5.)  A  fuller  account  of  Uiis  master- 
piece of  art  is  given  in  the  Dic^onary  ofBioffraphg, 
[Vol.  iii.  p.  250.] 

The  sculptures  on  the  outnde  of  the  Parthenon 
have  been  described  so  frequently  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  them  at  any  length  on  the  present 
occasion.  These  various  pieces  of  sculpture  were 
all  closely  connected  in  subject,  and  were  intended 
to  ooDunemorate  the  history  and  the  honours  of  the 
goddess  of  the  temple,  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

1.  The  Tympana  of  the  Pediments  («L  e.  the  inner 
flat  portion  of  the  triangular  gahle-«nds  of  the  roof 
above  the  two  portiooes)  were  filled  with  two  compo- 
sitions in  sculpture,  each  neariy  80  feet  in  length, 
and  consisting  of  about  24  colossal  statues.  The 
eastern  or  principal  front  represented  the  birth  of 
Atliena  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  the  western  the 
contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  land 
of  Attica.  The  mode  in  which  the  legend  is  repre- 
sented, and  the  identification  of  the  figures,  have 
been  variously  explained  by  archaeologists,  to  whose 
works  upon  the  subject  a  reference  is  given  below. 

2.  The  Metopes,  between  the  Triglyphs  in  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature  (t.  e.  the  upper  of  the  two  portions 
into  which  the  sur&ce  between  the  columns  and  the 
roof  is  divided),  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high- 
rdief.  Each  tablet  was  4  feet  3  inches  square. 
There  wen  92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on 
each  side.  They  represented  a  variety  of  subjects 
relating  to  the  exploits  of  tlie  goddess  herself,  or  to 
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those  of  M  indigenous  heroes  of  Attica.  Those  oc 
the  south  side  related  to  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Centaurs:  of  these  the  British  Museum 
jiossesses  sixteen.  3.  The  Friexe,  which  ran  along 
outside  the  wall  of  the  cella,  and  within  the  external 
colunms  which  surround  the  building,  was  sculptured 
with  a  representation  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  in 
vecy  low  relief.  Being  under  the  ceiling  of  the 
peristyle,  the  frieze  could  not  receive  any  direct  light 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  jras  entirely  lighted 
from  below  by  tlie  reflected  light  from  the  pavement; 
consequently  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  in  low 
relief,  for  any  bold  projection  of  form  would  have 
interfered  with  the  other  parts.  The  frieze  was 
3  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and  520  feet  in  length. 
A  large  number  of  the  slabs  of  this  frieze  was 
brought  to  Engluid  by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  sixteen 
metopes  just  mentitmed,  and  several  of  the  stjktuea 
of  the  pediments:  the  whole  oollecdcm  was  pur- 
chased by  the  nation  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  (On  the  scnlptnres  of  the  Par- 
thenon, see  Visconti,  Mem,  mr  le»  Ouvroffa  de 
Sculpture  du  Parthenon,  Lond.  1816,  Wilkins,  Ou 
the  Sculpiurea  of  the  Parthenon,  in  Walpole's  7Va.< 
veU  in  the  Eaet,  p.  409,  soq. ;  K.  0.  M^ler,  Com- 
mentatio  de  ParthenonU  Faatigio,  in  Comm,  Soe. 
Reg.  GotL  rec.  vi.  01.  Hist.  p.  191,  foil.,  and  Ueber 
die  erhobenen  Bildwerbe  in  den  Metopen  und  am 
Friese  dee  Parthenon,  in  Kleine  Schri/ten,  vol.  iL 
p.  547,  seq.;  Leake,  Topography  of  Athene,  p.  536, 
seq.;  Weldcer,  On  the  Sculptured  Groups  m  <Ae 
Pedimenti  of  the  Parthenon,  in  the  Classical  Mu- 
seum, vol.  ii.  p.  367,  &c.,  also  in  German,  Alte 
Denhnaler,  erhlart  von  Wekker,  vol.  i.  p.  67,  seq. ; 
Watkiss  Lloyd,  Explanation  of  the  Groups  in  the 
Western  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  in  Classicai 
Museum,  vol.  v.  p.  396,  seq.,  in  opposition  to  the 
previous  essay  of  Welcker,  who  defended  his  views 
in  another  e^iiiay  in  the  Clastieal  Museum,  vol.  vi. 
p.  279,  seq.;  Briinsted,  Voyages  et  Recherches  tn 
Grece,  Paris,  1830. 

Among  the  many  other  ornaments  of  the  temple 
we  may  mention  the  gilded  shields,  which  were 
placed  up<«  the  architraves  of  the  two  fronts  beneath 
the  metopes.  Between  the  shields  there  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  ^e  dedicatore.  The  impressions 
left  by  these  covered  shields  are  still  visible  upon  tlie 
architraves ;  the  shields  themselves  were  carried  off  by 
Lachares,  together  with  the  gold  of  the  statue  of  the 
goddess.  (Pans.  L  25.  §  5.)  The  inner  walla  of  the 
cella  were  decorated  with  paintings ;  those  of  the  Pn>- 
naos,  or  Prodoms,  were  partly  painted  by  Protogenes 
of  Caunus  (Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  20);  and  m  the 
Uecatompedon  there  were  paintings  representing  The- 
mistodes  and  Heliodorus.    (Pans.  L 1 .  §  2, 37.  §  1.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  temple  was  somer 
times  called  ParAenon,  and  sometimes  Heoaton^^ 
donf  but  we  know  that  these  were  also  names  of 
separate  divisions  of  the  temple.  There  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  Acropolis  many  official 
records  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Parthenon  inscribed 
upon  nuuble,  containing  an  account  of  the  gokl  and 
silver  vessels,  the  coin,  bullion,  and  other  valuables 
preserved  in  the  temple.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inacr.  Ma 
137—142,  150—154.)  From  these  inscriptions 
we  learn  that  there  were  four  distinct  divisions  of 
the  temple,  called  respectively  iht  Pronaos  (Tlpo- 
vaos,  nporiiiow^thelleccUon^fedon  ('Ejcar^^rtSoy), 
the  Parthenon  (Hapetr^),  and  the  Opitthodomus 
(jOrta$6lhfios), 

Respecting  the  position  of  the  Pronaos  th^  can 
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be  no  docbt,  as  it  wan  the  name  alwaja  given  to  the 
hall  or  ambulatory  through  which  a  poreon  passed 
to  the  odla.  The  Pronaos  was  also,  ilumgh  rarelj, 
called  Prodwmm.  (lip6hoiioi,  Philoetr.  ViL  Apck 
ii.  10.)  Bat  as  to  the  Opitikodomm  there  has  been 
great  difleranoe  of  opudoo.    There  seems,  howerer, 
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A.  Peristylium. 

B.  Pronao*  or  Prodomoi. 

C.  Opiittaodomui  or  Pot« 


D.  Haeatompedon. 

a.  Statue  of  the  GoddeM. 
B.  Parthenon,   afterwards 

Opitthodomtti. 


good  raaaoo  for  beliering  that  the  Greeks  used  the 
word  Opisthodomus  to  signify  a  oonesponding  hall 
in  the  back-front  of  a  temple;  and  that  as  Pronaa^ 
or  Prodomut^  answered  to  the  Latin  amticiMn^  so 
OpittkodowMM  was  equivalent  to  the  Latin  potticwm, 
(yh  v^  [rov  fniKw]  vpHofMS,  Ktd  rh  itdrawiv 
AwiffBMofwSf  Pollux,  L  6;  onnp.  4v  tm  wpovdois 
val  ToZr  ^wurBoMfMis,  Diod.  xiv.  41.)  Ludan 
{Herod,  1)  describes  Herodotus  as  reading  his  his- 
tofj  to  the  assembled  Greeks  at  OlTmpia  from  the 
Opisthodomus  of  the  temple  of  Zens.  If  we  suppose 
Herodotus  to  have  stood  in  the  hall  or  ambulatory 
leading  out  of  the  back  portico,  the  description  is 
int^HgiUe,  as  the  great  crowd  of  auditors  might 
then  luve  been  assembled  in  the  portico  and  on  the 
steps  baknr;  and  we  can  haxdlj  imagine  that  Ludan 
eould  have  coaodved  the  Opisthodoraus  to  be  an 
inner  room,  as  some  modem  writers  maintain.  Other 
passages  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Opis- 
thodomuB  in  the  Gredc  temples  ordinarily  hom  the 
sense  we  h»ve  given  to  it  (oomp.  Pans.  v.  13.  §  1, 
?^.  $  1);  and  we  beHeve  that  tiie  Opisthodomus  of 
tils  Parthenon  originally  indicated  the  same  part^ 


though  at  a  kter  time,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  it 
was  used  in  a  different  signification. 

The  Heoatompedon  must  have  been  the  eastern 
or  prindpal  chamber  of  the  cella.  Thb  follows  from 
its  name;  for  as  the  whole  temple  was  called  Heca- 
tompedon,  from  its  bdng  100  feet  broad,  so  the 
eastern  chamber  was  called  by  the  same  name  from 
its  being  100  feet  long  (its  exact  length  is  98  feet 
7  inches)^  This  was  the  naos,  or  proper  shiine 
of  the  temple;  and  here  accordingly  was  placed  the 
colossal  statue  by  Pheidias.  In  the  records  of  the 
treasures  of  the  temple  the  Hecatompedon  contained 
a  golden  crown  placed  upon  the  head  of  the  statue  of 
Nike,  or  Victory,  which  stood  upon  the  hand  of  the 
great  statue  of  Athena,  thereby  plainly  showing  that 
the  latter  must  have  been  placed  in  this  division  of 
the  temple.  There  has  been  coasidersble  dispute 
respecting  the  disposition  of  the  columns  in  the  in- 
terior of  this  chamber;  but  the  removal  of  the 
Turkish  Moaque  and  other  incumbrances  from  the 
pavement  has  now  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  upon  the 
subject  It  has  already  been  stated  that  there  were 
1  Ooolumns  on  each  ade^  and  3  on  the  western  return ; 
and  that  upon  them  there  was  an  upper  rowof  tlie  same 
number.  These  columns  were  thrown  down  by  the 
explosion  in  1 687,  but  they  were  still  standing  when 
Spon  and  Wheler  visited  Athens.  Wheler  says, 
"  on  both  sides,  and  towards  the  door,  is  a  kind  of 
gallery  made  with  two  ranks  of  pillars,  82  below 
and  23  above.  The  odd  pillar  is  over  the  arch  of 
the  entrance  which  was  left  for  the  passage."  The 
contra]  column  of  the  lower  row  had  evidently  been 
removed  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance  frxnn  the  west, 
and  the  "  arch  of  the  entrance  "  had  been  substituted 
for  it  Whder  says  a  "  kind  of  gallery,"  because  it 
was  probably  an  architrave  supporting  the  rank  of 
columns,  and  not  a  gallery.  (Penrose,  p.  6.)  Re- 
cent observations  have  proved  that  these  columns 
were  Doric,  and  not  Corinthian,  as  some  writers  had 
supposed,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the 
fn^gment  of  a  capital  of  that  order  in  this  chamber. 
But  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  although  all  the 
other  columns  were  Doric,  the  central  colunm  of  the 
western  return,  which  would  have  been  hidden 
from  the  Pronaos  by  the  statue,  might  have  been 
Corinthian,  since  the  central  column  of  the  return  of 
the  temple  at  Bassae  seems  to  have  been  Corinthian. 
(Penrose,  p.  5.) 

If  the  preceding  distribution  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  temple  is  correct,  the  Parthenon  must  have  been 
the  western  or  smaller  chamber  of  the  cella.  Judg- 
ing from  the  name  alone,  we  should  have  naturally 
conduded  that  the  Parthenon  was  the  chamber  con- 
taining the  statue  of  the  virgin  goddess;  but  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  reasons  why  this  name  was 
not  given  to  the  eastern  chamber.  First,  the  length 
of  the  latter  naturally  suggested  the  appropriation  to 
it  of  the  name  of  Hecatompedon;  and  secondly,  the 
eastern  chamber  occupied  the  ordinary  podtion  ol 
the  adytum,  containing  the  statue  of  the  ddty,  and 
may  therefore  have  berai  called  from  this  drcum- 
stance  the  Virgin's-Chamber,  though  in  reality  it 
was  not  the  abode  of  the  goddess.  It  appears,  from 
the  inscriptions  already  referred  to,  that  the  Par- 
thenon was  used  in  the  Pelopoomesian  war  as  the 
public  treasury;  for  while  we  find  in  the  Hecatom- 
'  pedon  such  treasures  as  would  serve  for  the  purpose 
of  ornament,  the  Parthenon  contained  bullion,  and  a 
I  great  many  miacelUneous  articles  which  we  cainiot 
,  suppose  to  have  been  placed  in  the  shrine  alongside 
I  of  the  statue  of  the  goddess.    Bat  we  know  from 
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l«ter  authtiritieB  that  the  treasurj  in  the  temple  was 
called  Opisthodomas  (Haipocrat.,  Siiid.|  Etjxn.  M., 
s  V,  'OirurM8oA4or;  ^dio\,  ad  Arigtoph.  Pha.  1193; 
biSckh,  Inaer,  No.  76);  and  we  maj  therefore  con- 
clade,  that  as  the  Parthenon  was  the  name  of  the 
whole  building,  the  western  chamber  ceased  to  be 
called  by  this  name,  and  acquired  that  of  the  Opi- 
sthodomua,  which  was  originallj  the  entrance  to  it. 
It  appears  further  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  Scho- 
liasts {ad  Arittoph,  Le,\  as  well  as  ftom  the  ex- 
isting remains  of  the  temple,  that  the  eastern  and 
western  chambers  were  separated  by  a  wall,  and 
that  there  was  no  direct  communication  between 
them.  Hence  we  can  the  more  easily  understand 
the  account  of  Plutarch,  who  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians, in  order  to  pay  the  greatest  honour  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  lodged  him  in  the  Opisthodomns 
of  the  Parthenon  as  a  guest  of  the  goddess.  (Plut. 
Demetr.  23.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  the  Hecatom- 
pedon  there  is  a  place  covered  with  Peiraic  stone,  and 
not  with  marble,  tike  the  rest  of  the  pavement  It 
has  been  usually  supposed  that  this  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  rested; 
but  this  has  been  denied  by  K.  F.  Hermann,  who 
maintains  that  there  was  an  altar  upon  this  spotn 
There  can  however  be  little  doubt  that  tiie  common 
(^nion  is  correct,  since  there  is  no  otlier  place  in  the 
building  to  which  we  can  assign  the  position  of  the 
statue.  It  could  not  have  stood  in  the  western 
chamber,  since  this  was  separated  by  a  wall  from 
tk,e  eastern.  It  oould  not  have  stood  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  eastern  chamber,  where  Ussing 
placm  it,  because  this  pari  of  the  chamber  was  occu- 
pied by  the  western  return  of  the  interior  culumns 
(see  ground-plan).  Lastly,  suppofiing  the  spot 
"xivered  with  Peiruc  stone  to  te]H*uient  au  altar,  the 
statue  oould  not  have  stood  between  this  spot  and 
the  door  of  the  temple.  The  only  alternative  l«ft 
is  placing  the  statue  eitiier  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned spot,  or  else  between  it  and  the  western  retui-n 
of  the  interior  columns,  where  thore  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient space  left  for  it 

There  has  been  a  great  controversy  among  mo- 
dem scholare  as  to  whether  any  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  eastern  chamber  of  the  Parthenon  was  hy- 

Cethral,  or  pierced  with  an  opening  to  the  sky. 
ost  English  writers,  following  Stuart,  had  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  in  the  affirmative;  but  the  discussion 
has  been  recently  reopened  in  Germany,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  arrive  at  ai^  definite  conclusion  upon 
the  subject.  (Gomp.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Die  Hypathral 
Tempd  dei  AUertkums,  1844;  Ross,  Kerne  ffy- 
patlural  Tempel  meAr,  in  his  HeOenika,  1846,  to 
which  BStUcher  replied  in  Der  Hypathral  Tempel 
auf  Grund  des  VibruvUehtn  Zeugnisies^  1847.) 
We  know  that,  as  a  general  ruk,  the  Grecian 
temples  had  no  windows  in  the  walls;  and  conse- 
quently the  light  was  admitted  either  through  some 
opening  in  the  roof,  or  through  the  door  alone.  The 
Utter  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  smaller  tem- 
ples, which  could  obtain  sufficient  light  from  the 
open  door;  but  larger  temples  must  necessarily  have 
been  in  comparative  darkness,  if  t^ey  received  light 
from  no  other  quarter.  And  although  the  temple 
was  the  abode  of  the  deity,  and  not  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, yel  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Greeks 
left  in  comparative  darkness  the  beautiful  paintings 
aqd  statues  with  which  th^  decorated  the  interior 
of  their  temples.,  We  have  moreover  express  evi- 
deuoe  that  Ught  waa  admitted  into  temples  through 
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the  roof.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  in  two 
ways,  either  by  windows  or  openings  in  the  tiles  of 
the  roof,  or  by  leaving  a  hirge  part  of  the  latter  open 
to  the  sky.  The  former  was  the  case  in  the  temple 
of  Eleusis.  (Plut  Per,  13,  iwatov  UtyoxK^s  4ko- 
pv^cM-f:  comp.  Pollux,  ii.  54,  6iraiow  ol  'Arrucol 
T^f^  KfpcifjdSa  ixaXovyj  ^  r V  oir^y  *^X^''-)  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  naos  or  eastern  chamber 
of  the  Parthenon  must  have  obtained  its  li^bt  in  one 
or  other  of  these  ways;  but  the  testimony  of  Vitni- 
vius  (iii.  1)  cannot  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  Par- 
thenon being  hypaethral,  as  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believit^  the  passage  to  be  corrupt*  If  tlie 
Parthenon  was  really  hypaetliral,  we  must  place  the 
opening  to  the  sky  between  the  statue  and  the  east- 
em  door,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  an  ex* 
quisite  work  as  tlie  chxTselephJUitine  statue  of  Athena 
was  not  pf>otected  by  a  covered  roof. 

Bef<i»e  quitting  the  Parthenon,  there  is  one  inter- 
esting point  connected  with  its  const mction,  iriiicfa 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  has  been 
discovered  within  the  last  fiew  years,  that  in  the  Par- 
thenon, and  in  some  otliers  of  the  purer  specimens  of 
Grecian  architecture,  there  is  a  systematic  deviation 
from  ordinary  rectilinear  constraction.  Instead  of 
the  strught  lines  in  ordinary  architecture,  we  find 
various  delicate  curves  in  tlie  Parthenon.  It  is  ob- 
served that  "  the  most  unportant  curves  in  point  of 
extent,  are  th<)!»e  which  form  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  building  where  they  occur  ;  such  as  the  edges  of 
the  stepii,  and  the  lines  of  the  entablature,  which  are 
usually  considered  to  be  straight  level  lines,  but  in 
the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  and  some  other  of  the 
best  examples  of  Greek  Doric  are  convex  curves. 
lying  in  vertical  plains  ;  the  lines  of  the  entablature 
l>eing  also  curves  nearly  parallel  to  the  steps  and  in 
vertical  plains."  The  existence  of  curves  in  Greek 
buildmgs  is  mttitioned  by  Vltravius  (iii.  3),  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1837,  when  much  of  the 
rubbish  which  encumbered  the  stylobate  of  the  Par- 
thoion  had  been  removed  by  the  operations  carried 
on  by  the  Greek  government,  that  the  cun'atnre  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  George  Pennethonte,  an  Engliali 
architect  then  at  Athens.     Subsequently  the  curvea 


*  The  words  of  Vitruvius  in  the  usual  editioDa 
are:  —  "  Hy| aethros  vero  decastylos  est  in  pranao  et 
postico:  reliqua  omnia  habet  quae  dipteros,  sed  interi- 
ore  parte  columnas  in  altitudine  dupUces,  remotes  a 
parietibus  ad  circuitionem  ut  porticus  peristyliorum. 
Medium  autem  sub  divo  est  une  tecto,  aditusque 
valvarum  ex  utrinqne  parte  in  pronao  et  postico. 
Hujus  autem  exemplar  Rcnnae  non  est,  sed  Athenis 
octastyloe  et  in  templo  Olympio."  Now,  as  tlie 
Parthenon  was  the  only  octastyle  at  Atheos,  it  is 
supposed  that  Vltravius  referred  to  this  temple  as 
an  example  of  the  Hypaethros,  mora  especially  as  it 
had  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  c£  his 
hypaethros,  namely,  an  upper  row  of  interior  co- 
lumns, between  which  and  the  walls  there  was  an 
ambulation  like  that  of  a  peristyle.  (Leake,  p.  562.) 
But  it  seems  absurd  to  say  *'  HypaiAhroa  decsstyloH 
est,"  and  then  to  give  an  octastyle  at  Atheos  as  an 
example.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  great  prob*.. 
bility  that  the  ^  octastylos  **  is  an  interpolation,  and 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  ought  to  be  read . 
**  Hi\jns  autem  exemplar  Romae  non  est,  sed  Athenia 
in  templo  Olympio."  Vitravius  would  thos  refer  to 
the  great  temple  of  Zeus  Olympios  at  Athens,  which 
we  know  was  a  complete  example  of  tha  hjpoHhrus 
of  Vitravius. 
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noticed  by  Messn.  Holer  and  Schaubert,  Ger- 
oun  aidutects,  and  cormnimicated  by  them  to  the 
**  Wnner  Baoxatang."  More  recently  a  full  and 
elaborate  accoont  of  these  coires  has  been  giren 
by  Ifr.  Penrosei  who  went  to  Athens  under  the  pa- 
tronai^'e  of  the  Society  of  DiletUnti  for*  the  pnrpoee 
of  investigating  thb  t>abjectf  and  wlio  pnbliuied  the 
results  of  hid  researcheb  in  the  niagiuficent  work, 
to  which  we  have  already  ao  often  referred.  Mr.  Pen- 
nwe  remarks  that  it  Is  ixA  surprising  that  the  curves 
were  not  sooner  disooTered  from  an  inspection  of  the 
bailding,  since  the  amount  of  curvature  is  so  exqui 
flitely  managed  that  it  is  not  perceptible  to  a  stranger 
standing  opposite  to  the  finont ;  and  tliat  before  the 
excavations  the  steps  were  so  much  encumbered  as 
to  have  prevented  any  one  looking  along  their  whole 
length.  The  curvatare  may  now  be  easily  remarked 
by  a  person  who  places  his  eye  iji  such  a  position  as 
to  \oSk  along  the  lines  of  the  step  or  entablature  from 
end  to  end,  which  in  architectural  Lngnoge  is  called 
honinff. 

For  all  architectural  details  we  refer  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's work,  who  has  done  far  more  to  explain 
the  oonstructioo  of  the  Parthenon  tlian  any  pre- 
vious writer.  There  are  two  excellent  models  of  the 
Parthenoo  by  Mr.  Lucas,  in  the  Elgin  Room  at  the 
Britiah  Museum,  one  a  restomtion  uf  the  temple,  and 
Hm  other  its  ruined  aspect.  (Comp.  Laborde  and 
Paccard,  Ae  Parthdnon.  Documents  pour  tervir  d 
mte  Rutoration^  Paris,  1 848 ;  Ussing,  DeParthenone 
ejuaque  pm^tu  DispviatiOy  Hauniae,  1849.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Parthenon  was 
converted  into  a  Christian  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin-Mother,  probably  in  the  sixth  century.  Upon 
the  conqueot  of  Athens  by  the  Turks,  it  was  changed 
into  a  mosqae,  and  down  to  the  year  1687  the  build- 
ing remained  almost  entire  with  the  exception  of  the 
root  Of  its  condition  before  this  year  we  have  more 
than  one  account.  In  1 674  drawings  of  its  sculp- 
tures were  made  by  Carrey,  an  artist  employed  for 
this  pnrpoee  by  the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  These  drawings  are 
still  extant  and  have  been  of  great  service  in  tibe  re- 
stonUion  of  the  sculptures,  bspecially  in  the  pedi- 
ments. In  1676  AUiens  was  visited  by  Spon  and 
Wheler,  each  of  whom  published  an  account  of  the 
Parthenon.  (Spon,  Voyage  du  Levant^  1678  ;  Whe- 
ler, Jowmeg  wto  Greece,  1682.)  In  1687,  when 
Athens  was  besi^ed  by  ihe  Venetiana  under  Moro- 
sini,  *  shell,  falling  into  the  Parthenon,  inflamed  the 
gunpowder,  which  had  heea  placed  by  the  Turks  in 
the  eastern  chamber,  and  reduced  the  centre  of  the 
Parthenon  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  walls  of  the 
eastern  chamber  were  thrown  down  together  with  all 
the  interior  columns,  and  the  adjcnning  columns  of  the 
peristyle.  Of  the  northern  side  of  the  peristyle  eight 
frtl^miM  were  wholly  or  partially  thrown  down  ;  and 
of  the  sonthem,  six  columns  ;  while  of  the  pronaas 
onjy  one  column  was  left  standing.  The  two  fronts 
escaped,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  western 
chamber.  Morosini,  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 
attempted  to  carry  off  some  of  Uw  statues  in  the 
irsatein  pediment;  but,  owing  to  the  unskilfnlness 
of  the  Venetiana,  they  were  thrown  down  as  they 
were  being  lowered,  and  were  dashed  in  pieoej.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  many  of  the 
finest  senlptures  of  the  Parthenon  were  removed  to 
England,  as  has  been  mentioDed  above.  In  1827 
the  PartbenoD  received  fresh  injury,  from  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  cily  in  that  year;  but  even  in  its 
stats  of  dasblation,  the  magnifioenoe  of  its 
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nims  still  strikes  the  spectator  with  astooishnuol 
and  admiration. 


4.  The  EhektMei\ 


The  Erechtheium  ('Epffx9<(oy)  was  the  most  re- 
vered of  ail  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens,  and  was 
closely  connected  with  the  earliest  legends  of  Attica. 
Erechthens  or  Erichthonius,  for  the  ^aIne  person  is 
signified  under  the  two  names,  occupies  a  most  im- 
portant poaition  in  the  Athenian  religion.  His  story 
is  related  variously;  but  it  is  only  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  refer  to  those  portion^  of  it  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  following  account  of  the 
building  which  bears  his  name.  Homer  n>preseuta 
Erechthens  as  bom  of  the  Earth,  and  brought  up 
by  tlie  goddess  Athena,  who  adopts  him  as  her 
ward,  and  instals  him  in  her  temple  at  Athens, 
where  the  Athenians  ofler  to  him  annual  sacrifices. 
(Hom.  n.  ii.  546,  Od.  vii.  81.)  Later  writers  call 
Erechthens  or  Erichthonius  the  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  the  Earth,  but  they  also  relate  that  he  was 
brought  up  by  Athena,  who  made  him  her  com- 
panion in  her  temple.  According  to  one  form  of  the 
legend  he  was  placed  by  Athena  in  a  chest,  whiih 
was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Aglanrus,  Pandro- 
sus,  and  Herse,  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  with  strict 
ordera  not  to  open  it;  but  that  Aglanrus  and  Herse, 
unable  to  control  their  curiosity,  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand; and  upon  seeing  the  cldld  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  entwined  with  a  serpent,  they  were  seized 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  from  tlie 
steepest  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (Apollod.  iii.  14. 
§  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  166;  Paus.  i.  18.  §  2.)  Another 
set  of  traditions  represented  Erechtheus  as  the  god 
Poseidon.  In  the  Erechtheium  he  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Poseidon  Erechthens;  and  one  of 
the  fiunily  of  the  Butadae,  which  traced  their  de« 
scent  from  him,  was  his  hereditary  priest.  (Apol« 
lod.  iii.  15.  §  1 ;  Plut  VU.  X.  OraL  p  843;  Xcn. 
Sympos.  8.  ^  40.)  Hence  we  may  infer  with  Mr. 
Grotc  (Bitt.  of  Greece,  voL  i.  p  264)  that  "  the 
first  and  oldest  conception  of  Athens  and  the  sacred 
Acropolis  places  it  under  the  special  protection,  and 
represents  it  as  the  settlement  and  favourite  atxxle 
of  Athena,  jointly  with  Poseidon;  the  Utter  being 
the  inferiitf,  though  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
former,  and  therefore  exchanging  his  divine  appel- 
lation for  the  cognomen  of  Eiechtheus." 

The  foundation  of  the  Erechtheium  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  religion. 
We  have  seen  that  according  to  Homer  a  temple  of 
Athena  existed  on  the  Acropolis  before  the  birth  of 
Erechtheus;  but  Erechtheus  was  usually  r^arded 
as  the  founder  of  the  temple,  since  he  was  the  chief 
means  of  establishing  the  religion  of  Athena  in  At- 
tica. This  temple  was  also  ue  pUu»  of  his  inter- 
ment, and  was  named  after  him.  It  contained  sevei-al 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  Athenian. 
Here  was  the  most  ancient  statue  of  Athena  Polias, 
that  is,  Athena,  the  guardian  of  the  dty.  This 
statue  was  made  of  olive-wood,  and  was  said  to  have 
fallen  down  finom  heaven.  Here  was  the  sacred  olive 
tree,  which  Athena  called  forth  from  the  earth  in 
her  contest  with  Poseidon  for  the  possesion  of  At- 
tica; here  also  was  the  well  of  salt  water  which 
Poseidon  produced  by  the  stroke  of  his  trident,  the 
impresaon  of  which  was  seen  upon  the  rode ;  and 
here,  lastly,  was  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  as  well  as 
that  of  Erechtheus.  The  building  also  contained  a 
separate  sanctnaiy  of  Athena  Polias,  in  which  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  placed,  and  a  separate 
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sanctuary  of  PandrosTU,  the  onlj  one  of  the  sisten 
who  renuuned  fiuthihl  to  her  trust  The  more  xunul 
luune  of  the  entire  stractora  was  the  Erechtheinm, 
%vhich  consisted  of  the  two  temples  of  Athena  Polias 
and  Pandrosua.  Bat  the  whole  huildmg  was  also 
fi'equently  called  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  part 
of  the  ediiioe.  In  the  ancient  inscription  mentioned 
below,  it  Is  simply  called  the  temple  wliich  con- 
tained the  ancient  statue  (6  y*its  iv  ^  t^  i^x"'*'*^ 

The  origmal  Erechtheium  was  burnt  bj  the  Per- 
sians; but  the  new  temple  was  built  upon  the  an- 
cient site.  This  oould  not  have  been  otherwise,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  either  the  salt  well  or 
the  oliire  tree,  the  latter  of  which  sacred  objects  had 
been  mlracnlously  spared.  Though  it  had  been  burnt 
along  with  the  temple,  it  was  fuund  on  the  second 
day  to  have  put  forth  a  new  sprout  of  a  cubit  in 
'  length,  or,  according  to  the  subsequent  improvement 
of  the  story,  of  two  cuHts  in  length.  (Herod,  viii. 
55 ;  Paus.  i.  27.  §  2.)  The  new  Erechthdnm  was 
A  singularly  beautiful  building,  and  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  Athenian  architecture.  It  was  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  in  its  general  appearance  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Parthenon  of  the  iKnic  order 
by  its  side.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheium 
appears  to  ha\'e  been  delayed  by  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  erect  a  new  temple  exclusively  de- 
voted to  their  goddess,  and  of  the  greatest  splendour 
and  magnificence.  This  new  temple,  the  Parthenon, 
which  iU>aorbed  the  public  attention  and  means,  was 
followed  by  the  Propylaea ;  and  it  was  probably  not 
till  the  completion  of  the  latter  in  the  year  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Erechtheium  was  commenced,  or  at  least  continued, 
with  energy.  The  Peloponnesian  war  would  natu- 
rally cause  the  works  to  proceed  slowly  until  they 
were  quite  suspended,  as  we  learn  from  a  very  in- 
teresting inscription,  bearing  the  date  of  the  archon- 
sbip  of  Diocles,  that  is,  b.  c.  409-8.  This  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  discovered  by  Chandler,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  the  report  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  an  account  of 
the  unfinished  parts  of  the  building.  The  commission 
consisted  of  two  inspectors  (^irtorTdrai),  an  architect 
{k^X"''^^'^^*'^  named  Philocles,  and  a  scribe  (ypo-fir- 
fULTtus).  The  inscription  is  printed  by  Biickh 
(Inter.  No  160),  Wilkins,  Leake  and  others.  It 
appears  from  this  inscription  that  the  principal  parts 
of  the  building  were  finished ;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  they  had  been  completed  some  time  before,  since 
HtTod>tas  (viii.  55),  wh.)  probably  wrote  in  the 
early  >ears  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  describes  the 
temple  as  containing  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  well, 
without  making  any  sllnsinn  to  its  being  in  an  in- 
oomplete  state.  The  report  of  the  commission  was 
ptotably  followed  by  an  order  for  the  completion  of 
thd  work;  but  three  years  afterwards  the  temple 
sustained  conViUemble  damage  from  a  fii-e.  (Xen. 
/Tett.  L  6.  §  1.)  The  troubles  of  the  Athenians  at 
the  cloee  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  must  again  have 
withdrawn  attention  from  the  building ;  and  we 
therefore  cannot  place  its  completion  much  before 
B.  G.  393,  when  the  Athenians,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Long  Walls  by  Conon,  had  begun  to  turn 
their  attention  again  to  the  embellishment  of  their 
city.  The  words  of  Xenophon  in  the  passage  quoted 
above, — 6  iraKcubs  rris  'A^i^of  v«<tft, — ^have  created 
difficulty,  because  it  has  been  thought  that  it  could 
not  have  been  called  tlie  old  temple  of  Athena,  in- 
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asmnch  as  it  was  so  new  as  to  be  yet  unfinished. 
But  we  know  that  the  "  old  temple  of  Athena  '  was 
a  name  conunonly  given  to  the  Erechtheium  to  dis- 
tii^ish  it  from  the  Parthenon.  Thus  Straho  (iz. 
p.  396)  calls  it,  6  iipxcuos  ftits  6  r^s  TloXtdBas, 

The  Erechtheium  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  close  to  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  existing  ruins  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  form  and  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a  Byzantine  church, 
which  is  now  destroyed ;  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
building  presents  nothing  but  a  heap  of  nuns,  be- 
longing partly  to  the  ancient  temple,  and  partly  to 
the  Byzantine  church.  The  diffictdty  of  underetand- 
ing  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  also  increased 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  description  of  Pausanias. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  every  writer 
upon  the  subject  has  differed  from  his  predecessor 
in  his  distribution  of  some  parts  of  the  buikling; 
though  there  are  two  or  three  important  points  in 
which  most  modem  scholars  are  now  agreed.  The 
building  has  been  frequently  examined  toid  described 
by  architects;  but  no  one  has  devoted  to  it  so  much 
thne  and  careful  attention  as  M.  Tetaz,  a  French 
architect,  who  has  published  the  reAults  of  his  per- 
sonal investipcations  in  the  Retme  Archeoloffique  for 
1851  (parts  1  and  2).  We,  therefore,  follow  M. 
Tetaz  in  his  restoration  of  the  interior,  with  one  or 
two  slight  alterations,  at  the  same  time  reminding 
our  readers  that  this  arrangement  must  after  all  be 
regarded  as,  to  a  great  extent,  conjectural.  The 
walls  of  the  ruins,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
Tetaz,  are  20'034  French  metres  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  11*215  metres  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south. 

The  form  of  the  Erechthdimi  differs  from  every 
other  known  example  of  a  Grecian  temple.  Usually 
a  Grecian  temple  was  an  oblong  figure,  with  two 
porticoes,  one  at  its  eastern,  and  the  other  at  its 
western,  end.  The  Erechtheium,  on  the  contraiy 
though  oblong  in  shape  and  having  a  portico  at  the 
eastern  front,  had  no  portico  at  its  western  end ;  but 
from  either  side  of  the  latter  a  portico  projected  to 
the  north  and  south,  thus  furming  a  kind  of  tran- 
sept. Consequently  the  temple  had  three  porticoes, 
called  wpocrdfftis  in  the  inscription  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
eastern,  the  northern,  and  the  southern  protttuiSf  or 
portico.  The  irregularity  of  the  building  is  to  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  difference  of  the  level 
of  the  ground,  the  eastern  portico  standing  upon 
ground  about  8  feet  higher  than  the  northern ;  but 
still  more  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  di£ferent 
sanctuaries  and  religions  objects  belonging  to  the 
ancient  temple.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Athenian  architects  triumphed  over  these  diiSculties, 
and  even  converted  them  into  beauties. 

The  eastern  portico  stood  before  the  principal 
entrance.  This  is  proved  by  its  facing  the  east,  by 
its  greater  height,  and  also  by  the  disposition  of  ita 
columns.  It  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns  standing 
in  a  single  line  before  the  wall  of  the  cella  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  adorned  with  autae  opposite 
to  the  extreme  columns.  Five  of  these  oolumns  are 
still  standing. 

The  northern  portico,  called  m  the  inscription 
4  irpSaTtunf  ^  irf^s  rov  bvpAfJuaroSy  or  the  portico 
before  the  thyroroa,  stood  before  the  other  chief  en- 
trance.    It  idso  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns,  but 
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ie't  fmir  of  timt  tn  in  fronti  the  two  otlwra  ■» 
I  iictd,  nnt  in  ratix  flink,  before  a  coimpraiding  snS 
ill  the  wall  on  slber  nde  of  Ifae  door.  Tbrae  columns 
■re  iS  slHuUng.  Thr;  an  aboat  3  tM  Uigher,  uud 
oiul}  6  inchn  gntter  in  diimetar,  tlum  Ibiiae  in 
■D  pwticD.  It  most  not,  bowerer,  be  in- 
m  Iiu$  dmmulaiice  that  the  aoitheni  por- 
caiaidend  of  mocs  impartuice  Ibin  the 
b;  noes  the  fanaa  appeand  inferior  from 
n  lower  ground.  Each  of  these  portj- 
•  atood  before  two  large  doon 
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■a  portico,  tbODgb  aim  called  prostaDi 
m  UM  inacnpdoi,  wag  of  an  onlirelj  diSerent  cbn- 
nctv.  Its  roof  naa  mpporttd  bj  eii  Caryatides,  oi 
coJnmpa,  of  which  the  ihafta  npmented  youog 
maiden*  in  hng  draperies,  called  al  Kipai  in  tiie 
inKripdiHi.  Ttiej  ar«  arnnged  in  the  ume  man- 
ner ai  (he  chIdsuu  in  tlw  mutheni  portiEa. — namd]'. 


Fbni  in  front,  and  (sie  on  either  anta.  Tliej  atann 
open  ■  basement  eight  feet  above  the  eiterior  level- 
thc  innf  which  thej  euppart  is  fiat,  and  about  IS 
feel  abore  the  floor  of  the  building.  The  eati™ 
height  of  the  portico,  including  the  basement,  waa 
little  inoiT  than  half  the  height  of  the  pitched  coat 
of  the  Ictnple.     There  ippean  to  have  been  no  tc- 

ing.  Then  was  no  door  in  the  wall  behind  thia 
porticoj  and  the  enlj  aoossi  to  it  fmm  the  interior 
<f  the  building  was  bj   a   una]]   flight    of  slepa 

the  Carjatid  and  the  uiita  on  the  eaalem  flank. 
All  these  stepi  ma;  still  be  traced,  and  two  of 
them  ars  still  in  their  place.  At  the  bottom  ul 
them,  in  (be  Ssor  of  the  boildlng,  there  is  a  doiiff 
oppciaite  the  gimt  door  of  the  nortliem  porch.  It  ii 
evident,  from  this  arrangemeni,  tliat  this  sonthem 
portico  fbniied  merrlj  an  appendage  of  Ihal  [Wa 
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of  tne  Erechtheiiun  to  which  the  great  northern  Kleosui 
dojr  gave  access.  A  feir  jan  ago  the  whoia  of 
tbif  ponicoWBs  in  aststaof  ruii^,  but  in  1S46  it 
wa&  lUshnd  bj  H.  fiscilorjr,  then  the  Frtinch  am- 
>nsini1"'  in  Greece.  Four  i^  ihe  Caryatides  were 
xtin  lUadlng:  the  fiflh,  which  was  fonnd  in  an  ei- 
catattm,  waa  mlorcd  to  ita  former  place,  and  a  new 
figure  was  made  in  place  of  the  aiatb,  which  waa, 
aud  ia,  in  the  Britiab  Unsenm. 

Tha  weiiteni  and  of  the  building  bad  no  portico 
tiefbre  it.  The  wall  at  this  eud  cooi^ted  of  a 
basement  of  consideiable  height,  upun  which  were 
bar  Ionic  column^  supporting  an  entablature, 
Thoa  four  coliunns  bad  half  their  diameters  en- 
gaged in  the  wall,  thus  fomiiug,  with  the  two  antae 


to  the  front  of  the  principal  portico.     The  wall  be- 
taiDd  WM  pierced  with  tljna  windows  in  the  tpacaa 
between  ths  engwed  eolnmns  in  tha  renin. 
Ih*  frisM  of  Ifae  boilding  was  computed  <£  black 


id  with  G( 


marble ;  but  uf  Uiia  frieie  only  tixrre  pot^ 
ticms  are  Atill  in  their  place  in  the  eastern  portioo. 

With  rtepect  lo  the  interior  of  Ihe  building,  it 
appevs  from  an  euminatioa  ct  the  aiisling  re- 
niaiiu  that  it  wat  divided  bf  two  tnnirena  wiUa 
into  three  cunipwtinenli,  of  which  Ihe  eutam  and 
the  middle  waa  abuni  'H  feet  each  &nm  east  to  west, 
and  the  wi«em  about  9  feet  The  last  waa  oonw. 
qnenlly  a  pasaage  along  the  weatem  wall  of  the 
building,  at  one  end  of  which  wu  the  great  door  U 
the  nortfaem  portico,  and  at  the  other  end  the  door 
of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  portico  of  the  Carya- 
Udes.  There  can,  Iherefon,  be  httle  doubt  thai  tbia 
passage  serred  as  the  pronaoe  of  the  central  com- 
partment.    It,  therefoiK,   appean  fruui   tha  ruins 

principal  chamberH.  Tbie  is  in  aocordanct  wiUi  tba 
■tatemeot  of  Pauaaniaa.who  says  (i.  36.  $  5)  that  tlw 
Ereditheium  was  a  double  building  (SiitAd  Dv  ttnuia.). 


IJB  ATHEHAE. 

Re  Tui  ihiir  lUlM  that  Uis  tmnple  of 


lemjJa  at  EREhtbeiu.  il  wu  iofamd  bj  Stuart  aail 
othcn  Out  the  building  ontaind  Uun  t«ni[dn — 
0D»  of  Erechtheiu,  a  aecaad  of  Atbeoi  Poliaa.  and  i 
IMrd  of  Paodrceos.  Bat,  a>  w«  ban  remaned 
abort,  tbe  Encbthdtim  wa*  tbs  naon  of  Ihe  whole 
bailili[i{c,aad  it  doea  not  appeal  that  Erecbtbeoo  bad 
uij  abrine  peculiar  to  bimnlf.  Tboa  the  olive  tree, 
which  it  placed  bj  Hendotna  (Tlii.  99)  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Knchtbani,  ta  Hid  by  other  writen  to  ban 
■Und  in  tbe  temple  of  Pudinaiu.  (Apdlod.  iii.  U. 
§  1 ;  Pbilochonu,  op.  DioH^  di  DemanA.  3.) 
We  ma;  thenfbn  ufelr  amclnde  that  the  two  IQn- 
pla,  of  whicb  the  Erechtheiiiin  cctuiited,  wen  tboee 
of  Athou  Poliae  and  of  Paadraiu,  to  whkh  there 
wu  aeoan  bj  the  eastani  and  the  ncrtheni  porticoe* 
reapecIiTelj.  That  the  eaitam  chambor  waa  tbe 
tempb  of  Athena  Poliu  (bllowi  turn  the  oaten 
portico  beii^  (^  men  importaiit  if  tbe  two,  m  we 


lochonu  (ap,  Diongi.  L  c),  who  rebtea  that  a  doc 
entered  the  temple  of  Poltas,  aod  biving  penelralei] 
(Ivira)  &ica  theiKe  into  Uiat  of  Fandroeai,  then 
laj  dawn  at  tbe  altar  of  Zaa  HertHus,  which  wai 
under  the  oliTt  tne.  Teta*  mppoaea  that  tbe  lem- 
p)e  of  Foliaa  wai  eeparated  fiimi  the  two  bit«ral 
walla  of  the  building  bj  two  walla  parallel  to  the 
latter,  bj  imui  of  whioh  a  pasuga  waa  fiinned 
on  eitbar  nda,  one  (E)  on  the  leiel  of  the  flour  : 
rf  the  templa  of  Poliaa,  aod  tbe  other  (G)  on  tlia 
le»el  of  tbe  floor  of  tbe  Pandroadum;  the  former  , 
-  eammDikicating  between  the  two  temjdee  bj  a  flight 
rfitepa  (I)' and  tha  latter  leading  to  the  aouterntins  ' 
of  the  building. 

A  portjin  of  the  btuldlng  was  called  tlie  Cecro- 
pinm.  Anliochua,  who  wrote  about  b.c  «8  [aee 
Did.  of  Biogr.  vtA.l  p.  ISS],  niatedlbat  CKTojia  . 
waa  buried  in  aome  part  of  the  temple  of  Athna 
Poliaa  (uKluding  ouder  that  name  the  whole  edi- 
fice), (nap*  rifr  IIoAloiixor  afrrfci',  ALliocb.  ap.  | 
Theodont.  Theraprot.  8,  n.  p.  908,  Schntu;  . 
Clem.  Alei.  Cohort.ad  Gent.  p.  13,  Sj'lbnrg;  "in 
BUnervio,' Amob.  ocfe.  GenLn.  p.G6,I{«De,  1549;  I 
quoted  bj  Leake,  p.  5S0.)  In  the  inscription  also 
tbe  Cecroplnm  ii  mentioned.     Paosaniaa  makes  no 

Ceeropa  or  of  Enchtbena.  Henc*  it  mar  be  in- 
fefTtd  Ilvt  Dona  inch  aiialid;  and  that,  as  iu  th»  | 
ease  of  Tbttaus  in  the  Thesdnm.  the  tradition  uT  \ 
their  interment  waa  preaerred  1^  tbe  naroea  of 
ErecbthBum  and  Cecru[*um,  the  furnier  beit.g  ip 
fJied  to  the  whole  bnilding.  and  the  latter  lo  a  pu- 
tioD  of  it  Tbe  poaition  of  the  Cvcropium  is  deter- 
mined bj  the  insoiption,  which  apeaka  of  the 
southern  prostiais,  or  porlioo  of  Caryatidea,  aa  h 
wpiBToaa  4  'l>i'  T^  KtKfXnrty.  The  northern 
rortico  is  descrilcd  aa  wpii  ttZ  fiip<itutm.  From 
ihe  rpit  goreming  a  difl^Dt  caae  in  th«e  two  in- 
atanoea,  it  haa  been  juatlj  irLferred  bj  Wcedsworth 
(pL  133),  that  in  the  fanner,  the  datire  case  aigni- 
fin  that  tbe  Caryatid  portito  was  a  part  of,  and  ai- 
twhed  to,  the  Cnnpiain;  whibi,  in  tbe  latter,  the 
j^tire  indkatea  that  the  nortbarn  pottJca  was  onlj 


droaeinn:!  to  whicb  tin 
It  cannot  hare  bean,  aa  some  wriiert  hare  supposed, 
the  weatam  compartment,  —  s  paasage  between  tha 
□ortberu  and  southern  porticoeu,  —  since  thin  waa  a 
part  of  the  temple  of  Paadnaus,  h  w*  leara  ban 
the  inacriptiao,  which  docriba  tbe  weatim  wall  aa 
tlie  wall  buTora  tbe  FandroeeiDm  (i  nix"  *  1** 
»»  nvSpnrifev).  Still  l«  could  it  ban  been 
the  central  apartinent,  which  waa  undoobledl}'  the 
oella  q(  the  Fandmeiuin.  We  maj,  Ilmafcce,  ooD- 
dude  that  tbe  Caryatid  portico,  with  tbe  crypt 
below,  wat  the  Cocroianin,  or  aepulehre  erf  Cccrupa. 
It  ia  erident  that  this  building,  which  had  m  acccaa 
to  it  fiun  tba  aitokiT,  it  not  ao  niach  a  portKo  a* 


'Xa,:-' 


atujskae. 

■n  ai^unct,  or  *  cliapel«if  the  pAodroBaam,  iatended 
fur  aoine  pAriicukr  purpose,  u  Leake  baa  obeenred. 

We  Diay  uow  pcuoeed  to  examine  the  dtfoent  ob- 
jecta  in  the  buildiiig  and  ooonected  with  it.  First, 
atf  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  In  Aront  of  the 
portieo  was  Uie  altar  of  Zeus  Hypatns  (a),  which 
Pausanias  deecribes  as  situated  before  the  entnmoe 
(wpit  r^s  4a6fhv).  In  the  portico  itself  (^acAdovai, 
Paus.)  were  altars  of  PuseidoD-Erechtheos,  uf  Bates, 
iumI  of  Hephaestus  (6,  e,  d.).  In  the  cella  («>  t% 
••a^),  probably  near  the  western  wall,  was  the  i^alla- 
dittm  (eX  ^  atatue  of  the  goddess.  In  front  of  the 
latter  wa^  the  golden  lamp  (A),  made  by  Callima- 
choa,  which  was  kept  burning  both  day  end  night; 
it  was  filled  with  oil  only  once  a  year,  and  liitd  a 
wick  of  Carpaaian  flax  (the  mineral  Asbestus), 
whence  the  lamp  was  called  6  ia€toros  Avxrar. 
(Strab.  iz.  p.  396.)  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  of- 
fettoes  of  the  tyrant  Ari»tion,  that  he  allowed  the  fire 
of  this  lamp  to  go  out  during  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
Sulla.  (IXun  Cass.  Froff.  124,  p. 51,  Reimar.:  Plut 
Amk.  9.)  Pausanias  says,  that  a  bnuen  palm  tree 
rising  above  the  lamp  to  tlie  rouf  carried  off  the  «moke. 
In  other  parts  of  the  oella  were  a  wooden  Hennes, 
said  to  lukve  been  presented  by  Cecrups,  a  foJUing 
chair  made  by  Daedalus,  and  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians.  The  walls  of  the  temple  were  covered 
with  pictures  of  the  Butadae. 

The  statue  of  Athena  Poliss,  which  was  the 
most  sacred  statue  of  the  goddess,  was  made  of 
oiive  wood.  It  is  said  to  have  fidlen  down  from 
heaven,  and  to  have  been  a  commim  offering  of  the 
demi  many  years  before  they  were  united  in  the  city 
of  Athens.  It  was  emphatically  the  ancient  statue; 
and,  as  WoniUworth  has  remarked,  it  had,  in  the 
time  of  Aeschylus,  aoquixed  the  character  of  a  pro- 
po"  name,  not  requiring  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
definite  article.  Hence  Athena  says  to  Orestes 
(Aesch.  Eum.  80.):  1(ov  iraAoi^v  $yKa$*$f  Aatf«l»y 
Bptras.  It  has  been  observed  above  [p.  265]  that 
the  Panathenaio  pejdos  was  dedicated  to  Athena 
Polias,  arid  not  to  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon. 
This  appears  from  tbe  following  passage  of  Aris- 
tophanai  {Av,  826),  quoted  by  Wcndsworth: — 

ET.  rls  Sol  dths 

riEI.  rl  8*  aim  *KBfivalaM  4wfuv  IloAidiSa; 

Upon  which  pasMge  the  scholiast  remarks:  rp 
A&ip^  noKidHt  oCap  wcirAos  iyirero  voftwotKiAos 
2jr  iofi^pow  4w  rp  wofurp  T«r  noyo^raW.  The 
statoe  of  Athena  seems  to  have  been  covered  with 
the  peplu5.  A  very  ancient  statue  of  Athena,  which 
was  didc^ivered  a  few  years  back  in  the  Aglanrium, 
b  suppueied  by  K.  0.  Miiller  to  have  been  a  copy  of 
the  old  Athena  Polias.  A  description  of  this  statue, 
with  three  views  of  it,  is  given  by  Mr.  Scharf  in  the 
Museum  of  Classical  Antiqmiies  (vol.  i.  p.  190, 
seq.).  **  It  is  a  sitting  figure,  4  feet  6  inches  in 
height.  It  has  a  veiy  archaic  character;  the  pos- 
ture is  forma]  and  angular;  the  knees  are  close  to- 
gether, but  the  left  foot  a  little  advanced;  the  head 
and  arms  are  wanting.** 

With  respect  to  the  objects  in  the  Pandroseium, 
the  first  tiling  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
pnsitioa  of  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  weU«  That 
both  of  theaa  were  in  the  Pandroseium  cannot  admit 
of  doubt.  Two  authors  already  quoted  (Apollod. 
ni.  14.  §  1 ;  Philijchor.  ap.  IHoiffs,  de  Demarch.  3) 
ezpcessly  state  that  the  olive  tree  stood  in  the  temple 
of  Paodroaus;  and  that  such  was  the  case  with  the 
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salt  well,  also,  appears  from  Patisaiiias  (i.  26.  §  5), 
who,  after  stating  that  the  building  is  twofold,  adds : 
**  in  the  inner  part  is  a  well  of  salt  water,  wliich  is 
remarkable  for  sending  forth  a  sound  like  that  of 
waves  when  the  wind  is  frmn  the  south.  There  is, 
also,  the  figure  of  a  trident  upon  the  rock:  tbese  are 
said  to  be  evidences  of  the  contention  of  Poseidon 
(with  Athena)  for  Attica."  This  salt  weU  is  usually 
called  Sd\a4T<ra  *Epfx^ft»  or  simply  O^oaaa 
(Apollod.  iiL  14.  §  1 ;  Herod,  viii.  55) ;  and  other 
writers  mention  the  visible  marks  of  Poaeidon*s  tri 
dent.  ('Opw  r^y  ajcfMkroAiy  icol  rh  mpi  r^t 
rpuuimis  l^f (  Tt  <rfifuuuff  Hegesias,  ap.  S^yib.  ix. 
p.  396.)  Leake  snppobed  thi^  both  the  well  and 
the  olive  tree  were  in  the  Cecropium,  or  the  soathem 
portico,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  were  probably 
near  each  other,  and  that  the  southern  portico,  by 
its  peculiar  plan  and  ccxistructicm,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  expressly  for  the  olive,  since  a  wall, 
fiflem  feet  high,  protected  the  trunk  from  li\jury, 
while  the  air  was  freely  admitted  to  its  foliage, 
between  the  six  statues  which  suppurted  the  roof. 
But  tius  hypothesis  is  disproved  by  the  recent  investi* 
gati(ms  of  Tetaz,  who  states  that  the  foundation  of  the 
floor  of  the  portico  is  formed  of  a  continuous  mass  of 
stones,  which  could  not  have  received  any  vegetation. 
The  olive  tree  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  the 
southern  portico.  M.  Tetaz  places  it,  with  much 
probability,  in  the  centre  of  the  cella  of  the  Pandro. 
seium.  He  imagines  thiU;  the  lateral  wails  of  the 
temple  of  Polias  were  continued  under  the  form 
of  oolimms  in  the  Pandroseium,  and  that  the  inner 
space  between  these  columns  formed  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  and  was  open  to  the  sky.  Here  grew  the 
olive-tree  (o)  under  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius  (p), 
according  to  the  statement  of  Philochoms  (e^.  Dio- 
njfs.  I  c).  The  description  by  Virgil  (^Aen,  ii.  512) 
of  the  altar,  at  which  Priam  was  slain,  is  applicable 
to  the  spot  before  us : 

**  Aedibus  in  mediis^  nudoqtte  sub  aetheris  axe 
Ingens  ara  fhit,  juxtaque  veterrima  laurus 
incumbens  arae  utque  umbra  complexa  Penates." 

The  probable  position  of  the  salt  well  has  been 
determined  by  Teia^,  who  has  discovered,  under  the 
northern  puitkx>,  what  appear  to  be  the  marks  of 
Poseidon's  trident.  Upon  the  removal,  in  1846,  of 
the  remains  of  a  Turkish  powder  magaxine,  which 
encumbered  the  northern  portico^  Tetaz  observed 
three  holes  simk  in  the  rock;  and  it  is  not  nnlikely 
that  this  was  the  very  spot  shown  to  devout  persons, 
and  to  Pausanias  among  the  number,  as  the  memorial 
of  Poseid(ni*s  contest  with  Athena.  A  drawing  of 
them  is  given  by  Mr.  Penrose,  which  we  subjoin, 
with  his  description. 

"  They  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis,  about  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement.  These  singular  traces  ecnsist  of  three 
holes,  partly  natural  and  partly  cut  in  the  rock; 
that  lettered  a  in  the  plan  is  dose  to  the  eastern 
anta  of  the  portico;  it  is  very  irregular,  and  seems 
to  form  part  of  a  natural  fissure;  h  and  e,  near  the 
surface,  seem  also  to  have  been  natural,  but  are  hol- 
lowed into  a  somewhat  cylindrical  shape,  between  S 

I  and  3  feet  deep  and  8  and  9  in  diameter;  <f  is  a 
receptacle,  as  niay  be  pn>sumed,  for  water,  cut  1*0 
deep  in  tlie  rock,  and  connected  with  the  holes  b 

'  and  c  by  means  of  a  narrow  channel,  also  about  1*0 
deep.  The  chaanel  is  produced  for  a  short  distance 
in  the  direction  of  a,  but  was  perhaps  discontinued 
on  its  bong  discovered  that,  owing  to  natural  cue- 
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vices,  it  would  not  hold  w»ter.  At  the  bottom  of  b 
and  a  were  foond  fiagments  of  ordioarjr  ancient 
pottexj.  There  appears  to  hare  been  a  loir  and 
narrow  doorway  through  the  foandataan  of  the  wall, 
dividing  this  portico  fitm  Che  temple,  to  the  mider« 
ground  space  or  ciTpt,  where  these  hdes  oocnr,  and 
also  some  communication  from  above,  through  a  slab 
rather  different  from  the  rest,  in  the  pavement  of 
the  portico  immediately  over  them." 

Pausanias  has  not  expressly  mentioned  any  other 
objects  as  being  in  the  Pan^noseium,  but  we  may 
presume  that  it  omtained  a  statue  of  Pandrosos, 
and  an  altar  of  Thallo,  one  of  the  Horae,  to  whom, 
he  informs  us  elsewhere  (ix.  85.  §  l)t  the  Athe- 
Dians  paid  divine  honoais  jointly  with  Pandxosus. 
He  has  slso  omitted  to  notice  the  obovpos  6^(5,  or 


TUB  8AI.T-WBLL  OF  TUB   EKBCUTHEXUIC. 

Ereohthonian  serpent^  whose  habitation  in  the  Ereeh- 
thetum  was  called  SpdirauAof ,  and  to  whom  honey 
cakes  were  presented  every  montlt.  (Aristoph.  £9- 
Mffr.  759;  Herod,  viii.  41;  Pint  TAem.  10,  J>em, 
S6;  Hesych.  s.  v.  OUovftov;  Soph,  ap,  EtymoL  M. 
J.  V,  Apdffov^of .)  We  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing the  position  of  thb  SpidcavAoT. 

The  Erechtheium  was  surrounded  on  jQost  sides 
by  a  Temenos  or  sacred  indosnre,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Acropolis  by  a  wall.  This  Temenos 
was  on  a  lower  level  than  the  temple,  and  the  descent 
to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  steps  close  to  the  eastern 
portico.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  wall, 
ffftf^^g  from  this  portico  to  the  wall  uf  tl:e 
Acropolis,  of  which  a  part  is  still  extant  On  the 
north  it  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  wall  extending  from  the 
southern  portico  towards  the  left  wing  cf  the  Pro- 
pylaea.  Its  limits  to  the  west  cannot  be  ascertained. 
In  the  Temenos,  there  were  several  statues  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  namey,  that  of  the  aged 
priestess  Lysimacba,  one  cubit  high  (oomp.  Plin. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  15);  the  colossal  figures  in  brass 
of  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus,  ready  to  engage  in 
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combat;  some  ancient  wooden  statues  of  AtfanM 
in  the  half  burnt  state  in  which  they  had  been 
left  by  the  Persians;  the  hunting  of  a  wiM  boar; 
Gycnus  fighting  with  Hercules ;  Theseus  finding 
the  slippers  and  sword  of  Acgeus  under  tiie  rode ; 
Theseus  and  the  Marathonian  bull ;  and  Cylon,  who 
attempted  to  obtain  the  tyranny  at  Athens.  In  the 
Temenos,  also,  was  the  habitation  of  two  of  the  four 
maidens,  called  Arrephori,  with  their  sjrfiaerestra,  or 
place  for  playing  at  ball.  These  two  maidens  xe- 
mained  a  whole  year  in  the  Acropolis;  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  greater  Panethenaea  they  received 
from  the  priestess  of  Polias  a  burden,  the  contents 
of  which  wero  unknown  to  thomaelves  and  to  the 
priestess.  With  this  burden  they  descended  into  a 
subterraneous  natural  cavern  near  the  temple  of 
Ajrfirodite  in  the  gardens,  where  they  dqwsited  the 
btirden  they  tsTHight,  and  carried  bade  another 
burden  covered  up.  (Pans.  i.  27.  §  3;  Plut  VU.  X. 
Oral.  p.  889  ;  Harpocr.,  Suid.,  s.  v,  A€trvo^6poL) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Arrephori  pastsed  through  the 
Aglaurium  in  their  descent  to  the  cavern  above 
mentioned.  The  steps  leading  to  the  Aglaurinm 
issued  from  the  Temenos;  and  it  is  ncA  impossible, 
considering  the  close  oonnexiMi  of  the  wonhip  of 
Aglaums  with  Uuit  of  her  sister  Paadrosus,  that  the 
Aglaurium  may  have  been  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  Temenos  of  the  Ereditheium. 

(Respecting  the  Erechtheium  in  genersl,  see 
r..eake,  p.  574,  seq. ;  Wordsworth,  p.  ISO,  seq., 
MfiUer,  J)e  Minervae  Poliadis  saerii  et  aede^ 
Oofctmg.  1820;  WUkins,  Probuumes  ArekUecto- 
tucaey  part  I. ;  Bockh,  Inter,  vol.  i.  p.  261 ;  Inwood, 
TKe  Ereehtheum  of  Athens^  London,  1827;  Von 
Quaest,  Das  Erechihemn  «»  Aihen^  nock  dem  Werk 
ties  Hr,  Imoood  md  Verbett.  ^^  Berlin,  1840 ; 
Forchhammer,  Belleniha,  p.  81.  seq. ;  Thiendi, 
Uber  dot  Ereehtheum  au/der  Akropofia  eu  Athem^ 
Munich,  1849,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
Ereehtheum  was  the  domestic  palace  of  King 
Erechtheus;  Botticher,  Der  Foliattempel  ale  Woh»- 
ham  dee  Kcmge  Ereehtheue  nach  der  Aiwahme 
pon  Fr.  Tkieratk,  Berlin,  1851,  a  reply  to  the  pr»> 
ceding  work;  Tetaz,  in  Revue  ArchMogigme^  for 
1851,  parts  lai^S.) 

5.  Other  MamtmetUe  on  the  Aerapohe. 

The  Propylaea,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erech- 
theium were  the  three  chief  buildings  on  the  Acro> 
polls ;  but  its  summit  was  covered  witli  other  temples, 
altars,  statues  and  works  of  art,  the  number  of  which 
was  so  great  as  almost  to  exdte  our  astonishment 
that  space  could  be  found  fw  them  alL  Of  these, 
however,  we  can  only  moition  the  most  important 

(i.)  The  Statue  of  Athena  Promaekue,  one  of 
the  most  oelebimted  wwks  of  Pheidias,  was  a  colossal 
bronze  figure,  and  represented  the  goddess  armed 
and  in  the  very  attitude  of  battie.  Hence  it  was 
dirtinguished  from  the  statues  of  Athena  in  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheium,  by  the  epithet  of 
Promachus.  This  Athena  was  also  called  *'  The 
Bronze,  the  Great  Athena"  (fi  xc'^'^  V  MT^^ 
'A0i)ra,  Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  428.)  Its  position 
has  been  already  described.  It  stood  in  the  open 
air  neariy  opposite  the  Pivpylaea,  and  was  one  uf 
the  first  objects  seen  i^ter  passing  through  the  gates 
of  the  latter.  It  was  of  gigantic  size.  It  towered  even 
above  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon;  and  the  point  of  its 
spear  and  the  crest  of  its  helmet  were  visible  off  the 
promontory  of  Sunium  to  slups  approaching  Athene 
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(Pftiis.LS8.§2:oi]inp.H,srod.v.77.)  With  its  pedait«I 
it  most  have  stuod  about  70  ftet  Ugh.  Its  poution 
and  wtkwial  proportioiiK  are  ahown  in  an  ancient  coin 
of  Athens  fi^urad  below  [pu  286],  containing  a  rode 
repwiwijitatioo  of  the  AcropoUa.  It  wa»  utill  stand- 
ing in  ▲.  d.  395,  and  is  said  to  have  frightened  away 
Akrio  when  he  came  to  sack  the  AcxopiDlis.  (Zosim. 
▼.  6.}  The  exact  site  of  this  statue  is  now  well 
ascertained,  since  the  foondations  of  its  pftdestal 
have  been  disoorered. 

(iL}  A  braaen  Qftadrigaf  dedicated  firom  the 
spoils  of  Chalds,  stood  on  the  left  hand  uf  a  person, 
as  he  entered  the  Acropolis  through  the  Propylaea. 
(Herod,  t.  77;  Pans.  i.  28.  §  2.) 

(iiL)  The  GigoHtomochia,  a  composition  in 
Bcolptnre,  stood  upon  the  southern  or  Cimonian 
wsJl,  and  just  above  the  Dionyoiac  theatre  ;  for 
Plutarch  relates  that  a  violent  wind  precipitated 
into  the  Dionjsiac  theatre  a  Dionysus,  which  was 
cne  of  the  figures  of  the  Gigaiitomachia.  (Paus. 
i.  25.  §  2 ;  Pint  AnL  60.)  The  Gigantomacfaia 
was  one  of  four  composition^  each  three  feet  in 
height,  dedicated  by  Attains,  the  other  three  repre- 
sentiog  the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amasons, 
the  battle  of  Manthon,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Ganls  by  Attains.  (Pans.  I.  c.)  If  the  Giganto- 
machia  stood  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  southern 
wall,  we  may  ocmclude  that  the  three  other  com- 
poaitioas  were  ranged  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the 
wall  towards  the  west,  and  probably  extended  as  far 
as  opposite  the  Parthenon.  Mr.  Penroee  relates  that 
south-east  of  the  Parthenon,  there  has  been  dis- 
eovered  upon  the  edge  of  the  Cimonian  wall  a  plat- 
form of  Pirsic  stone,  containing  two  plain  marble 
slabs,  which  are  perhaps  connected  with  these 
sculptures. 

(iv.)  TempU  of  Artemu  Btwironia^  standing 
between  the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
the  Ibnndations  have  been  recently  discovered.  (Paus. 
L  23.  §  7.)  Near  it,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias, 
was  a  farasen  statue  of  the  Trojan  horse  (Tswor 
8o>']p«iof),  from  which  Menesthens,  Teucer  and  the 
sons  of  Theseus  were  represented  looking  out  (^fp- 
iK^sTtfwri).  From  other  authorities  we  learn  that 
spears  projected  from  this  horse  (Hesych.  s.  v.  9o^ 
ptos  Tmros ;  oonp.  8o^(ot  Tnrof ,  irpinrr^  d/u- 
wurxi09'  Sopcf,  Emrip.  TVoad.  14) ;  and  also  that  it 
was  of  coloeaal  size  (lww»v  twovrmv  fA^ytSot  throf 
h  Mptos,  Aristoph.  Av.  1128;  Hesych.  $.  v.  Kplos 
iurtKyAK€f»cny.  The  basis  of  this  statue  has  also 
been  discovered  vrith  an  inscription,  from  which  we 
learn  that  it  was  dedicated  by  Chaeredemus,  of  Coele 
(a  quarter  in  tlie  city),  and  that  it  was  made  by 
2:>truiigylian.  (Xeup4hifios  EvetYY^Xov  iic  KoiXffs 
iri^Ktr.  IrporyyvXmv  htoincw ;  ZeiUehrifl  Jur 
die  AUerihunuwiuentdurfi^  1842,  p.  832.) 

(v.)  TempU  of  Rome  and  AtigmtuB^  not  men- 
tioned by  Pausaniss,  stood  about  90  feet  before  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Parthenon.  Leake  observes 
(p.  353,  seq.)  that  from  a  portion  of  its  aichitnive 
still  in  existence,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  dreular, 
23  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  order, 
and  about  50  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  a  basement. 
An  inscription  found  upon  the  site  informs  us  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  people  <&«$  'V^ftjf 
cat  it€curr^  Kuioapu  It  was  dedicated  to  Rome 
end  Augustus,  because  this  emperor  forbade  the 
provinces  to  raise  any  temple  to  him,  except  in  oon- 
jnnetion  with  Borne.  (Suet.  Avg.  52.) 

In  following  Pausanias  through  the  Acropoli9,  we 
must  suppose  that  he  turned  to  the  right  after 
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passing  through  the  PropyhMa,  and  went  straight 
to  the  Parthenon;  that  from  the  Parthenon  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  re- 
turned along  the  northern  side,  passing  the  Erech- 
theium  and  the  statue  of  Athena  Pnniuushus. 


IX.   TOPOQRAPHT  OF  THS  AsTT. 

Before  accompanying  Pausanias  in  hU  route 
through  the  city,  it  will  be  oonyenient  to  notice  the 
various  places  and  monuments,  as  to  the  bite  of 
which  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt.  These  are 
the  hills  Areiopagus,  Pnyx,  of  the  Nyroplis  and 
Museium;  tiie  Diunysiac  theatre,  and  the  Odeium 
of  Heruiies  on  the  sontliem  side  of  the  Acropolis ; 
the  cavG  uf  Apullo  and  Pan,  with  the  fountain  Clep- 
sydra, aiid  the  i  ave  of  Aglaurus  on  the  northern  side 
ef  the  Acropolis ;  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  of 
Zeus  Olympius;  the  Horologium  of  Andrcmicus 
Cyrrhcbtes;  the  Churagic  monument  of  Lysicrates; 
the  Stadium ;  the  gateway  and  the  aqueduct  uf  Ha- 
drian ;  and,  Lu>tly,  the  Agora  and  the  Cerameicus. 

A.  Piaces  and  MonmnenUj  as  to  the  eite  ofwkiek 
there  ii  little  or  no  donbt, 

1.  7%s  Areiopague, 

The  Areiopagus  (6  "Aprtet  «^f),  or  Hill  of 
Ares,  was  the  rocky  height  opposite  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  was  separated  onlj 
by  some  hollow  ground.  Df  its  site  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  both  from  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
and  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that 
it  was  a  height  over  against  the  Acropolis,  from 
which  the  Penians  assailed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Acropolis.  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  5;  Herud.  viii. 
52;  see  above,  p.  266,  a.)  According  to  tradition  it 
was  called  the  Hill  of  Ares,  because  Ares  was  brought 
to  trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by  Poseidon, 
on  account  of  his  murdering  Halirrhothins,  the  son 
of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable  as  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areiopagus  (^  4if  'A/Miy 
«d79»  /SovA^),  frequently  called  the  Upper  Council 
(^  irm  ^ovA^),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
vsUey  below  the  hill.  The  Council  of  i^opagus 
met  on  the  south-eastern simimitof  the  rock.  There 
are  still  sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading 
up  to  the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora;  and  im- 
mediately above  the  stsps  is  a  bench  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  facing  the  south.  Here  the  Areiopagites 
sat,  as  judges,  in  the  open  air  {6wcd$pu>t  46tHd- 
(om,  Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  is  a  raised  bkek.  Wordsworth  sup- 
poses these  blocks  to  be  the  two  rude  stones  which 
Pausanias  saw  here,  and  which  are  described  by 
Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were  tried 
in  this  court:— 

&f  8*  «{f  "Aptiov  6x^^  ^'^^^  '*  fUtcqv  7* 
foTiyi',  iyit  fikp  ddrtpop  \al8i»v  fidOpo^^ 
rh  V  &KXo  wp4a6§ip*  ^*p  ^y  'Epir^r. 

(Eurip.  Iph.  T,  961.)  Of  the  Council  ititelf  an  ac 
count  has  been  given  ekiewhere.  (^DicL  of  AnL 
9.  9.)  The  Areiojagus  possesses  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Christian  as  the  spot  from  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  At  Uie  foot 
of  the  height  on  the  north-eastern  side  there  an 
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roiu  of  M  ■tEuU  chnncli,  dedwaited  to  S.  DiunjHiiu 

b«n  bf  St.  PrniL     (.lc«.  ^jxM.  nii.  34.) 

At  tin  oppotita  or  Mnlii-euleni  luifile  rf  tlis 
bill,  45  or  SO  judi  dialut  fnxn  U»  slep^  tlnn 
b  m  wide  dium  in  the  mcka,  leading  to  a  frlmmj 
recen,  Hithta  irhich  then  ii  ■  fouiiUin  i^  verj 
diric  wM«r.  Thil  wu  the  miKtumrj  of  tbe  Eu- 
mcnides,  oomnHiolj  otlled  bf  tlla  Atbenians  Ibe 
5BiMai!(iiIZ<)U<iO,  or  Venerable  GoUeaaes.  (Pans. 
L2P.36:  iwiKpttiiiii  Tii3fiiritBfilir'Ai>tl^ 
■ii>V,  Dinuvh.  e.  iJesL  p.35,  Beiike.)  TbaoTeni 
itself  fimned  the  [emple,  with  probablj  an  anificiai 
ooatmclioD  in  (tobL  It>  poaitioo  i>  freqDentlj  n- 
femd  to  bj  Ibe  Tngic  pneCa,  wbo  alao  speak  c^  tin 
chaain  li  tbe  ewtb  (nf^v  Toff  ainht  xi-lf  H- 
ffavrw  x^ri!,  Ear.  Ekcl.  1271),  and  the  anbter- 
nnewi  chambor  (iiXofim  ....  jmri  ^i,  Awcli. 
£wiinL  1004,  aeq.).  It  wu  pnihabl;  in  cqna*- 
qumoa  of  the  sohteminfan  nature  uf  the  eiuictuarj 
nf  theae  goddeaaea  that  torthea  were  employed  in 
«<^hjlua  ■        ■     ■    ■ 


which  Bi 


e  Eume 


Isthei 


.  ,  a  deecendinK  the  iwlij'  alepa 
•ctibtd  fmn  the  plttform  nf  the  Acraopajtos.  then 
windinK  nnind  the  eaalen  angle  of  that  btll,  and 
coidBctiiif;  them  with  Che  Bound  of  moue  and  the 
Klaie  of  torrhea  alonf-  Ihia  rockj  raTuie  to  thta  d«rk 
endaaare."  (Wordawoith.)  Within  the  lacred  en- 
ekaan  wu  the  inoDaiDeat  of  Oedipna.     (Paui.  i. 

as.  g  T.) 

Between  the  wnetaarj  rf  the  Semnae  and  the 
loweac  pite  rf  tin  AcnipoliB  nwd  the  henram  of 
UBflychofl,  to  whom  m  ram  waa  immolated  befim  the 
eacrificn  to  the  Enmenidee.  (Srhol.  ad  Sopi.  Oad. 
Col.  489.)  Uia  diHcsndanIa,  the  Uajchidaa,  wer^ 
the  bereditATj  prifata  of  theae  goddeaHK  (Comp. 
HiUler.  Etmenida,  p.  £06,  aeq.,  Engl.  Tiana.) 
Nar  the  uina  spot  waa  the  monnmait  of  Cjkn, 
erected  on  the  ^ot  when  he  wu  alain.  (Leake, 
p.  358.) 

3.  TStl'ngie. 

The  Foji  (nr«f).  or  pUce  of  assembly  of  the 
Aihenian  people,  formed  part  of  the  nirface  of  a 
low  rwk;  hill,  at  the  dialanoe  of  a  quarter  of  ■  mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  Areiopigna  hilL  "  The  Pnyx 
may  be  beet  deecfibed  as  an  area  ionned  bj  the 
aegmant  of  a  drcle,  which,  as  it  is  verj  nearly  eqnal 

Bvameuaach.  The  radius  of  this  acmicircteTBiiaa 
from  about  60  to  80  yards.  It  is  m  a  sloping 
ppnitid,  which  shelves  down  very  gmtly  toward  the 
hoUow  of  the  ancient  agora,  which  w»»  at  its  foot 
on  the  NE.  The  chord  of  thi»  Beraicirde  is  the 
highfat  part  of  this  slope;  the  middle  of  its  aro  is 
the  lowest;  and  this  last  point  of  the  corre  is  caaed 
by  a  lams  wall  of  hoge  polygonal  blocks,  and  of 
about  15  feet  ui  depth  at  the  centn;  this  terras 
wall  pterenta  the  snl  of  the  slope  from  lapsing  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  agon  beneath  it.  The  chord 
of  this  semicircle  is  formed  by  a  line  of  rock,  verti- 
mlly  hewn,  eo  la  to  present  to  the  spKlalor,  stand- 
ing in  the  aru,  the  &«  of  a  flat  wall.*  Id  the 
middle  point  of  this  wall  uf  mcle,  and  projecting 
from,  and  ^iplied  to  it,  is  a  toUd  rectjuigDlar  block. 


*  Hence  it  is  aptly  compared  by  Mure  to  a  theatre, 
the  shell  of  whtch,  instead  of  curving  upwards, 
llopei  Juwnwards  from  the  orchstra. 
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hewn  hm  the  same  ro>k.'  (Woidsworth.)  TWm 
ia  the  celebrated  Bema  (Aiifui),  or  palpt,  nfti« 
called  **  the  Stone  *  {p  AiA>r,  ersnp.  ir  ^Topf  irp^t 
IV  A^,  fhit.  Solim.  35).  from  whence  the  eratora 
addreteed  the  maltitnde  in  the  semicircnlar  ana  be- 
fore them.  The  bcnia  looka  lowanls  the  NE.,  that 
is,  towards  Ibe  agora.  It  is  II  feet  biwd,  rising 
from  a  graduated  ha«is;  the  ernnmit  is  brokvi;  btit 
Ibe  present  height  is  aboot  CO  feet.  It  wu  accw. 
sible  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  orator  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  As  the  dottinies  of  Athens  wtn  swayed 
by  the  oratm  frnn  tiui  pnllit,  tbe  Uni  "  the 
atoon'  ia  familiarly  need  M  k  flgtire  of  Um  govecp- 


Ths  Athenian  or 


odfs  ot     U.  Bemaliii  of  andeiil 

ment  of  the  state  ;  and  the  "  masto-  of  tbe  staie" 
indicates  the  roling  stateamaii  of  the  day  (Srrit 
KfoTf^  rSw  ToC  AiSev  roii  '»  tj  nnc*i,  Aiiito]*. 
Fia.  680:  oomp.  AdLOtH.  E83,  Tktmopk.  528, 
seq.)  The  poeilioD  of  the  bema  oommaoded  a  vinr 
of  the  Fn>pyia«  and  the  other  magDiticent  cdifioea 
uf  the  Acrojiolis,  while  beneath  it  was  the  city 
ioelf  atudded  with  manamenls  of  Athenian  glory, 
nlly  roused  the  naIion«L 


Propylaea  then,"  and  to  the  other  sfdenilid  bailcU 
inga,  which  thaj  had  in  liew  from  the  Pnyx. 
(OpomrKaia  roi™,  Hsoych.  «.  v.;  Dem.  e.  Aitdnt, 
pp.  £97,  617^  Aesch.  deF<dt.Ltg.  p.  SSS.) 

The  poaiiioa  and  form  of  the  remaiiu  that  bara 
bwEi  just  deecribed  aeree  so  perfectly  wjlb  llie 
Elaleuients  of  andent  wriltis  reapactmg  ihe  Pnyx 
(see  authorilka  quoted  by  Leake,  p.  179).  that  it  a 
surprising  that  there  should  erer  hace  been  anj 
doubt  of  their  identitj.  Vet  Span  touk  tbsm  for 
UiMs  of  the  Areiopagns.  Wheler  wu  in  doobt 
whetlier  they  belonged  to  the  Aniopagns  or  tb* 
Odeinm,  and  Stuart  ngarded  them  u  Ihcae  tf  tbs 
Iheatra  of  Bi^ila,  Their  tme  identity  was  frst 
pinnted  out  by  Chandler  j  and  no  subsequent  wiitv 


The  Pnyx  appears  to  have  been  under  the  espedal 
pmleclion  of  Zeus.  In  Ihe  wall  of  iwk,  on  cither  siiir 
of  the  bema,  an  several  nicJiea  fi*  votive  ofieringa. 
In  cleariug  away  the  earth  below,  Mveral  of  thn* 
oBerings  were  diaatveied,  consisiing  of  baa-nliefa  r^ 
preeeoUng  difirent  parts  of  Ihe  body  in  white  marbia, 
and  deJiatad  lo  Zegs  the  Snprane  (A.I  Tfunr) 
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Bom  cf  Lbun  «•  now  bi  tht  Biituh  MwniTn. 
(Lnks,  p.  183  ;  Dodvell,  ToL  i.  p.  WS.) 

Tbg  am  of  tin  rnji  omUiiMil  ibont  13,000 . 
■qoan  juxIb,  and  could  tbsnfon  c«lj  ■Gooiamo 
du*  tb*  •rbolc  of  Ibe  Athmiu  dtuoig.  Tb*  T»- 
nufc  cf  an  uvimt  gnuntniriui,  tbM  it  ww  coo- 
atmctal  irith  the  liinptkiij  of  ancient  ^mn  (ttari 
tV  wmKajir  aw^irtrra,  Follu,  TiiL  135),  ii  bonx 
out  b7  the  eiistiog  raaww.  Ws  km*  mcnoTir 
UiU  ic  vw  net  jauTidtd  with  Mats,  wilb  the  emp- 
tim  of  a  tew  wooden  bvche*  tn  Uie  tifst  row, 
(Ai^tofib.  JcioriLSS.)  Umca  the  aaemblad  du- 
uoa  eilbo-  itood  (c  lat  on  the  ban  iwk  (x't'ai, 
Aiistopti.  Vtip.  43})  and  acordinglj  the  Saon^ 
teUa,  when  be  vek*  to  oodenniiie  the  popularit;  of 
CleoD,  ofien  a  ciutaion  to  the  demu>.  (Arutojih 
£qiat.7as.)  ICwaaDotfnridad.liketbatliailna, 
with  toy  ipedea  of  awning  to  protect  the  aiwinblj 
fnm  Um  nri  of  tba  lan ;  and  Ibis  w«  doablJai 
oiie  WMgi  why  the  auemtdf  wai  held  at  daj-bnak. 
(Uon,  Tol  iL  p.  63.) 

It  hai  been  ninarked  that  a  traTeller  who  ntonnta 
Ebe  bema  of  the  Pnjr^  maj  lafelj  la^,  what  pvhapa 
cannot  b*  Buid  with  Di^nai  certainl;  of  anf  ether 
s)iiit,  and  of  any  other  bodjref  gnat  men  in  ■Diiquil)' i 
Here  have  itoad  DemonhenM,  FericlM,  Ttiemiitodea, 
Aiiatidcaj  and  Eulon      Tliia  remark,  however,  vonJd 


U  full  utent  if  wi 
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dance  to  a  pMaaee  d  Plmurh  (TAeM.  I»),  to  whkfc 
ullflwi^  haa  bcvn  already  made,  hjnlareh  nlalia 
that  the  bema  originallj  loolied  lowanli  the  eai,  and 
that  it  waa  aftenfaidi  nmond  bj  Iha  Thirty  Tj. 
rant*  ao  aa  to  bc«  the  land,  becaiue  the  aoTBreign^ 
of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  dnnocmcj,  while  the 
ponnit  of  agriculture  waa  JaToorable  to  the  oHgaruhj 
But  fnm  no  pn  cif  the  pteeent  Pnji  eonld  Uw  aaa 
be  seeD,  aDJ  itie  trideot,  from  tbeaiieting  remains, 
that  it  ia  1^  TDDch  more  ancieDt  date  than  Ilie  age  if 
the  Thirtj  Tyranta.  Moreorer,  it  ia  quite  iniradibte 
that  a  wivk  olF  each  gigantio  pioportionB  ahmild  have 
beat  saetad  hj  the  Thii^,  who  never  ens  ■nm- 
mooad  an  Maembly  «f  U>*  citiuu:<.  And  eren  if 
they  had  cflteled  auch  •  change  in  the  place  of 
moatiiig  (or  tbe  citiiana,  wonld  not  the  latter,  in  the 
natantion  of  the  demDcincr,  hare  letomed  to  tha 
fcsmer  ule?  We  hare  tlicrefon  no  hesitatjai  in 
i^ecling  the  whole  Oorj  along  with  Forthhaouner 
and  Unn.  and  tf  ngaidlng  it  with  the  latter  writar 
ai  DM  of  (lie  manj  anacdotea  of  what  maj  be  called 
the  Tootvl  and  political  mjthologj  of  Greece,  iHTented 
to  gire  uat  to  the  narratiie  of  intamling  arenla,  or 
the  BctiioB  and  chandera  of  illuatrioaa  men. 

Wordiwcath,  howBTer,  uctpU  Flnlarch'i  1(017, 
and  pointa  oat  nmai»  which  he  coiBdeii  to  be  thf«a 
{f  the  anamtPnji  a  little  behind  the  pnaent  benia. 
It  ia  tnu  that  tture  ia  behind  the  eiiating  bana.  and 


ground  which  ban  bi 


a  been  oauallj 


elated,  in  refiitatioD  of  ttua  hj'patheeis,  that 
fnm  thia  higher  ipot  oould  tba  lea  be  Men,  oecanae 
tiM  dtj  waU  ran  aeroH  tbe  top  of  the  hill,  and  would 
haTo  e^ctnallj  intermpted  anj  riew  of  the  aea;  but 
thia  answer  a  not  oufficient,  aince  we  have  brought 
f  irwaid  rrflBou  for  believing  that  thia  waa  not  the 
direction  of  the  oiKiewJ  wall.  Thia  esplanade,  bow- 
Fver,  ia  so  much  smaller  than  the  praent  Pnji,  that 
it  Is  impoauble  to  beliere  tiiat  it  coalA  erer  have 
bfoi  naed  as  the  ordinarj  aasemblj  of  the  ciliiena; 
and  it  id  much  more  probable  that  it  urved  for  pur- 
poeea  cconectsd  with  the  gieac  asaemblj  in  Ihe  i'nji 
below,  being  fohaps  catered  in  part  with  buikhi^ 
or  boolhg  forthe  convenience  of  the  Prjlanee.scribeB, 
and  other  public  functionaries.  Uure  calle  attention 
In  a  paasage  in  Ariatopbanea,  where  alluaiDn  in  made 
to  Ktxh  appendagefl  (ritif  fli^'nv  waaar  aol  ria 
0«int  nai  Tit  Sitieoi  Sia«pqi7w,  Tkan.  659); 
and  though  the  Pnjx  ia  here  used  in  burleaque 
sppiiratian  to  the  ThtsoiDi>hcrium,  when  the  female 

delmf  the  pnDt  of  the  allDaioo.     (Unre,  rd,  u. 
p.  319.) 

Tbe  whole  nek  of  the  Pnji  waa  thicUj  inha- 
bited m  aneieat  timea,  aa  it  ia  flaUvMd  and  cut  in 


a]]  dinctiooa.      We  have  already  had  ocndoo  to 

■  ■      ■'         ■  --.-.-.-      mihewert- 

3    Sill  0/ lie  Kymplu. 

Thia  MI,  whicb  lay  a  lillle  to  the  NW.  of  th* 
Pnji,  naed  to  be  identified  with  the  celebrattd  Ljc»- 
bettua,  which  wai  situated  do  the  other  aide  of  th* 
city,  mitdde  the  mUi )  but  ita  pruper  name  haa  been 
rtttcred  to  it,  fnta  ao  inacription  tbund  eo  ita 
■nmmit  (BSekb,  /mr.  aa.  «53i  Roaa,  in  JTiiut- 
bUM,  IS37,  p.  391.) 

4.  ThtMiaebm. 

Tbe  Hnsduni  (rb  HoinrauiT)  waa  the  hit!  to  tlw 
SW.  of  the  Acropolia,  from  which  it  is  semnted  hj 
an  inlerrening  vallej.  It  ia  only  a  Utile  lower  than 
the  Acropniii  itaelf.  It  ia  described  bj  Pansanbia 
(i.  as.  g  8)  ai  a-hill  within  thf  citj  walla,  oppont* 
the  Acropolis,  where  tbe  poet  Mnsaani  was  buried, 
and  where  a  nxmainenl  was  erected  to  a  eerlabi 
Syrian,  whoae  name  Pausaiuaa  dote  not  menli'jt. 
There  are  itjll  remains  of  thia  monummt,  from  the 
inacripliona  upcei  which  a'e  leom  that  it  was  the 
mitiument  of  Philo]AppiB,  (he  grandson  of  Antics 
cbuB,  who,  having  been  deposed  b;  Veapasian,  cams 
to  Romo  with  his  two  tone,  Epiphanes  and  Callini- 
cus.  IDkI.  0/  Biogr.  voL  1.  p.  194.]  Epiphanea 
waa  the  ftther  c^  Philo|appui,  who  had  beccme  an 
Attic  dliian  of  the  demni  Been,  and  he  is  eridenlly 
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Uh  Sjriu  to  nhoni  PuHniu  illDdn.      "Ttiii 
nnniiinnit  mu  built  b  ■  fbmi  ilightlf  ccncM* 
lomnli  tba  fivat.  Tha  choKt  of  the  corrg  ni  ■' 
SOfbM  inkninb:  in  fnnt  it  pmanted  thna  ni 
betWMIi  Ibiir  plulmi;  th«  ontnl  md»  n*  • 
tluo  tlie  two  ifttermJ  otaa,  coDcmTe  uid  with  ■  b 
dtcnlu'  top;   the  tXlan  wen  qiadimngoliu'. 
•Htcd  stiloe  ID  tbe  ceDtr*]  nicba  wu  oiiTidiulj  I)iU 
if  the  pmoa  W  wboni  tha  monanwnt  wu  erecied. 
An  iiscriptioo  ImIdw  tli«  nichs  ihowi  that  be  wu 
nunwd  Pbitapkppus,  nn  of  E]^[diui«,  of  the  demui 
llAni  (tJujiRtrrui  'Eiri^iini'i  BiraiuiJi).     0      ' 
right  hand  of  lliia  alatue  waa  i  king  Antiochos,  son 
of  >  king  Antiocliuii,  u  «e  leun  from  the  jnactip- 
tiun  below  it  (AwiAflt  'Arrlox°[  iSiuiUwt  'An>^ 
Xw)'     In  the  niclM  na  the  olher  eidB  wu  e«iad 
Salaoeni    Niotor  (0affiAfl>i   X<X(vinii  'Amiirev 
NuA-p).     On  the  piUstar  lo  the  right  of  Philo- 
pappus  of  Beu  ia  ths  inscripdon  C-tYUVB  cr.rAB 
(i.  a.  Caini  Jnhiu,  Cnii  filiua,  Kabift)  AimocHVB 


IJn  IhU  to  tbe  left  of  Pliiiopappui  wu  inscribei 
Bo^iAf^f  ^Arrfexi*'  ^iAJrovwoi,  ^wriAeMr  'Eiri- 
^lirtvt,  TaG  'Am^xei'^  Betwoea  the  nichaa  aiid 
the  bwa  it  the  maanmctit,  then  ia  ■  njnaeniMios 
in  high  nlirf  of  the  trininuh  of  ■  Rooiu  ampemi 


lemilar  to  that  on  lbs  ircli  of  Tibu  at  Bonn. 
Tlie  part  of  the  moanmeDt  now  nmaiaiiig  eonsili 
of  [be  centnl  wd  euteni  ntchta,  with  remaina 
of  llie  two  piluten  on  that  tide  <f  tbe  nnCra.  The 
■latuea  in  two  of  the  nicheaedll  remain,  hut  without 
bearda,  and  otberwiH  imperfect;  the  fignna  it  tlw 
triumph,  iji  the  tower  compartment,  an  not  mndi 
better  prewrred.  Thia  monument  appean,  frecn 
Spon  and  Wheler,  to  bare  been  uaarlj  in  the  same 
atale  in  1676  u  it  is  at  preaent:  and  it  iitoCiriaco 
d'Ancona,  whu  ™iod  Aihena  two  cenWriea  earlier, 
Ihat  we  an  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  tbe  detident 
parta  of  tba  Dionninent."  (Lake,  p.  494,  aeq,; 
comp.  Stuart,  rol.iii,  c.S;  Frokasch,  Dmhoardig- 
(xiten.  vol.  ii.  p.  383;  5&'kh,  f  lucr.  no.  36S  J  Onlli, 
Inter,  iio.  BOO.) 

or  the  liatnaa, which  DemeuiuaPulioreetaB  erected 
OD  tbe  Utudnm  in  b.  c  329  (F*u>.  L  U.  §8; 
™...    ..._...  -.V  -" -— -8  (m,  diaippeared. 
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eonrad  with  tncaa  of  bniidinga  cut  in  the  nicka 
and  tbe  remaioi  of  eliin  an  vieible  in  sevmJ  pUct*. 
—  anothar  proof  that  the  andent  ritj  wail  did  out 
mn  along  tba  top  of  thia  bill  [See  above,  p.  861.] 
Then  an  also  fonnd  «i  thia  Bpot  some  wella  and 
ditenu  of  a  cirroiiar  fivin,  hollowed  out  in  the  rock, 
and  enlarging  tomirdg  tbe  baw.  At  tha  cutOB 
fint  of  the  bill,  opposite  the  Acropolia,  tbera  an 

tniddle  ia  of  an  irr^ular  Ibnn,  and  tbe  other  two 
an  eleTsn  feat  iquan.  One  of  than  leada  lowanla 
another  lubUmiiieouB  chamber  of  a  rircular  fonn, 
twelTB  feet  in  diameter  at  tlie  baae,  and  diuinibUng 
towards  the  top.  in  the  ihape  of  a  betl.  Tfaess 
eicaratioaa  are  eoneti'ica  called  anuent  batha,  and 


5.  Tkt  Dio*^iac  Thratre. 
The  itfoe  tiwatre  rf  Dionjsua  wa^  comineneAi  in 
B.  c.  500,  bnt  was  not  oomfjatelj  Eniahed  'ill  b.  c 
340,  during  tiie  Gnandal  adminiatntiitn  of  Ljcurgus- 
(PanB.LaS.  gl6;  f\-a.t.VU,X.Om(.  |>p.t<41,8S2.) 
A  theatn,  however,  might,  aa  a  Guiliic  ibiinJi,  ba 
nsad  for  centuries  without  bdng  q  uiie  finiafaed ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  It  v-u  in  tjie  stuiie 
thcabe  that  all  the  gnat  productioua  of  tlie  Gradan 
drama  wen  perfonned.     Tbia  theatn  Uy  beneath 

em  eitrtDiitj.  1 
out  uf  tbe  rwk,  a» 
hj  »hd  ]nen4  of  maaonry.  The  rows  of  nratn  war* 
in  the  fbnn  of  curra,  ribijig  me  abjre  aDotber  i 
tile  dianieter  incnased  witii  the  aacenl.  Two  rowa 
of  aeala  at  the  lop  of  the  theaue  an  now  iBublei 
bin  tin  reat  an  concealed  bj  the  aiciunnialitai  of 
aol.    'IIm  accDiata  dimoutuni  of  tUe  iltaitn  cannM 

in  evident ;  but   to  what  eitent  it   di«Knded  \aji 

the  hollow  below,  which  maj,  however,  be  higlMT 
tban  tbe  ancient  urcheairm,  the  alope  ia  abont  300 
feet  in  length.  Then  eui  be  no  qnaatian  that  it 
■nnat  have  been  auSdenlJy  large  lo  bava  anon- 
modated  the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citiisui,  aa 
well  an  tba  stnngera  who  flocked  (o  (he  UionvaoB 
ftativaL  It  has  been  auppoiied  from  a  passage  of 
Plato,  that  the  theatn  was  capable  of  cunlninhig 
more  than  3U,U00  apectalon,  aince  Socrates  opeaking 
of  AgatbenV  dramatic  vidory  in  the  tiieaire  layi 
that  "  hi.  1,'lnrv  wu  manifeated  in  the  presence  vt 
man  tlian  llirea  myriads  of  Greeks'"  {iii^iarii' 
iyirm  h  itdpTvai  tbv  ■EAA<i«ic  iA.d»  H  rpm. 
/u/puiii.  Plat.  H^p.  p.  17S,  e.)  It  may,  bowever, 
ba  doubted  wbether  tlle^e  worda  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  aince  the  term  "three  myriads'  apptan  Is 
have  been  ostd  as  a  nmnd  number  ia  lignifj  (hg 
whole  body  of  adult  Athenian  dtiiena.  Thoa  He- 
rodotus (r.  97)  eaya  that  Ariatagoias  deceived  three 
inyiiadt  of  Aiheniana,  and  Ariali^bain  (£iW.  1 1 33) 
einploya  tlw  wiirdi  irii\iTW  rht w  1)  vpisfuiplar  ei- 

Tbe  magiilicanco  of  the  theatre  i*  attested  h* 
UicaearchuB,  nhn  daecribrs  il  as  "  the  owat  biai.. 

and  wonderful  ■"  (iia  i)i  -rir  ir  vj  ounw^tVp  nU- 
ktmor  BiaTftay,  i^iit^ayar,  lafyt  nl  taaiaao^Av, 
Dicacareb.    Bioi   vfli   'EWjJor,   p.  140.)  •     Tbe 
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Int  frolMblj  p 


I,  and   thi  Mbcr 


■p*nii(«Ti  Mt  in  ths  opm  li 
fnjm  the  rtijt  of  the  mn 
tbcir  tlcnta]  wati  tber  bud 


AboTB  tixaa  tote  ths  Partlui 
bniklinrs  of  tbe  Aeniidii,  »  tbu  tlw;  sot  under 
fb«  dbvdo*  of  tbc  uKCBbml  j^oda  of  tlwir  coniitTy. 
The  piBition  of  dis  >isctatan,  u  ntting  ander  i)i« 
Umpie  of  AlIkoi,  and  1h»  MuttK  gf  Ui<  Z«na  uf  tJia 
CiuAel  <Z>tn  n<A<>h,  Pinx.  i.  !1.  §  4),  ii  rvi- 
deattjr  ulloded  W  br^AHchrliu  (fiiiiiai.  997,  Hq.), 
[D  which  piut* 


Erro^  ^^n<  A4^1. 


TV 


Abvrttl 


aU  of  the  IbcatK  ud  the  Ci- 
mpolii  ia  ft  grotto  (i^Aoiw), 
which  wu  conntted  into  a  imalT  lempia  bf  llini- 
■jUoi,  ■  licluriaus  chongiu,  to  commemoralf  the 
•ictory  of  his  choral,  B.  o.  320,  u  we  l«ni  Trcni  in 
inscription  upm  it.  Hence  it  ia  nsiullr  called  tlie 
Cborapc  Monument  of  Thmsjlliu.  WiUdn  tb«  ca- 
i«n  wfre  itanien  of  Apollo  and  Artomii  deslrojing 
Ihe  cbildnn  of  Minbe;  and  apon  the  entablatiuv  rf 
the  lanptc  wan  a  otlnnnl  Spot  nf  Dioojnu.  Thia 
fignn  'a  now  in  tlie  Driti4i  Mu^tum ;  but  it  haa  l«t 
ita  head  and  imt.  PuuAiiiu  (i.  21.  §3),  b  hw 
dBiCriplkia  cf  the  carcmt  apoiks  or  a  Dipod  abore  it, 
wirtiont  meanioniiiK  the  siatua  of  DiinirBOo;  bnt 
Uun  i»  a  hole  aunlt  in  thelapcf  tliestalae,inwhii:b 

limisiiot  onljannrctoarjibut  in  eiceedinKly  impro- 
bable, beatuseOd&  were  »»rj  rate  in  Greece  al  the  time 
iriMtt  Dicanrthna  wrote.  The  vroid  >ii'  maj  ban  btfn 
iatrodsod  bj  the  eicerploT  lo  bidicate  that  the  theatre 
daeribtd  bj  Dicaearchoi  wu  not  in  eiiatence  f- 
hia  time ;  or  it  tnaj  tiare  bcoi  luad  bj  Dicaeaichi 
bimaetf  inatoid  of  itrrl  according  to  a  woU-known 
iM  cf  Ub  Attic  wriUn.  (Sn  Fuhr,  ad  loe.) 
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waa  probabljr  inierted  tlie  tripod.  The  cuatcm  of 
Bupporting  tripoda  bj  atatnaa  waa  not  uncommon 
(l^ke,  p.  1H6;  Vaui,  AmHq.  in  BriHiK  Uuttum, 

p.  114.)  Thi>  ca'erti  waa  subaeqnentlj  mmned 
into  th«  church  of  Psnaf;hla  Sphdtima,  or  the  Holj 
Virgin  of  the  Givlto ;  and  waa  uaed  as  such  when 
Dodwell  Tiaited  Atbena.  It  ia  DOw,  howerar,  a 
Dimple  cave;  and  the  Icmple  and  the  chureh  are 
birfh  in  mina.  A  large  Iragnient  of  the  ardutraTB 
of  the  temple,  with  a  part  of  the  InaciiptiDo  apon  it, 
la  now  Iflng  upon  the  ilope  of  the  Ibratn:  it  has 
been  hewn  into  a  drinkiiig  troOKh.  (Wordawnlh, 
p.  90.)  The  rave  ii  aboot  3*  feet  in  length,  with 
an  aTorage  breadth  of  20  ftft.  The  entire  height  of 
ihe  nwnoment  of  Thrasjllua  i>  29  fM  S  inche* 
(Stuart.) 

Abort  the  monnmtnt  are  two  ooloinna,  which 
eridentlj  did  not  fbrtn  part  of  the  bnilding.  Their 
tiiangnlar  anmrnila  nipport«d  tripods,  dedicated  bj 
rhonigi  who  had  guned  prim  in  the  theatre  below. 
A  little  lo  the  wat  of  the  cam  ia  a  latge  rectaj^lar 
niche,  in  which  no  doubt  a  alaloe  once  ilood. 


A  bnug  cihd  of  Atbena  in  the  Bdliah  Hoaenni 
giva  a  rapwantation  of  Ihe  DumjBlac  tbtatre  viewed 
inai  below.  Tbe  icata  for  the  apectalon  are  dis- 
linctlj  Been,  lagethar  with  the  Cunonian  wall  of  the 
Acropolia ;  and  abore,  the  Parthenon  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Propjlam  on  the  left.  The  artiit  haa  also 
repreeentfd  the  care  between  the  Ilieatre  and  the 
wall  of  tba  Acnpolie,  deacribed  above,  ti^ether  with 
gtbcr  amaUer  eicaTatiooa,  of  which  Iiscia  itill  aiiaL 
Tbe  aame  aabjecl  ii  also  repreaenled  on  a  vase  found 
at  Anlia,  on  which  appear  the  theatie,  the  nx 
of  ThnBJ'llnii,  the  tripodial  colniniis,  and  above  t 
the  pilTgnnal  walla  tf  Ihe  Acropolie,  crowned  bj 
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Purtliciion.  It  Hcmi  that  this  poiat  of  vuw  wu 
gnmtljadmircdhj'tbeaneiniEa.  Dicanrcbna  allada 
10  thii  ™n,  when  he  tfoii  (t  e.)  cif  "  ttw  mapo- 
ficsnl  lemplo  rf  Athem,  nllsd  tbe  Purthi'iviii,  rininft 
abme  the  ttiHtn,  ud  ■Inking  Um  ipn-tnlur  with 
■dmintion.''  (L«ki.  p.  183,  acq.;  Itailwell,  mL  i. 
p.  SM;  Wwdiwortti,  p,  S9,  leq.) 

6.  Tke  OJeiam  of  Iltroda  or  Rtgilb. 

Tbe  OdeiDTn  or  UoBc-Untn*  of  BegilU  il»  Lij 
beDeatfa  tlie  Aouihem  waU  c£  iht  AtropoLia^  bat  at  jia 
vestem  eitmnit^.  It  wu  bnilt  in  tfas  time  of  Ihs 
Ajitoouies  bj  Haradei  Atticui,  vlio  callei]  it  tbe 
Odaom  of  Regilla  in  boiuui  of  hia  dectiual  irifa.  It 
U  not  msitioDod  bj  Panuuiia  in  his  dsKription  of 
AthBH 


part  of  bis  H 


r  the  nmark  that  it 

he>Totebi.fintbuak.  (PauLvii. 
SO.  §  3.)  Paiuaiiiai  remirki  (l  e.)  Ibat  it  inrpaufd 
all  otha  Odoa  in  Greece,  aa  wall  in  ilimwuiona  ai 
hi  other  rHjjsdji;  and  ite  nof  of  cedar  wood  mt? 
)>utkul«i1  J  admired.  (Philoatr.  V-^6k>pA.  11.  1.  g  5.) 
*rhe  length  of  ibi  dianwler  witltin  tbe  walle  vm 
abonl  S40  feet,  and  it  ia  ralculiled  to  hare  fhr- 
Diahed  accommodation  for  alxmt  601)0  penuia.  There 
are  atil]  considerable  remaine  of  the  bnilding^  but, 
''  in  apte  of  thair  sitsst.  gaoi  pneervatim,  and  tlie 

bare  a  poor  appearance,  oving  to  tbs  defects  of  the 
Boman  stjle  of  arcbitecton,  npeciHll;  of  Ok  ruwi 
of  amall  and  apparentlj  naalesB  arcbo  with  wbtrli 
the  more  solid  portiaia  of  tbe  maaonry  an  per- 
furated,  and  the  conaeqnmt  namber  of  inngnifinint 
lAfte  mto  which  it  in  thoa  anbdivided.**  (Man,  voL 
iL  p.  91.)  It  i*  inrprising  that  Stuart  aboold  have 
Kuppoaed  the  nmaim  cf  ttiii  companlirel;  amall 
Rornaa  bnilding  to  be  thoH  of  tho  great  DicnyBiac 
thcatn,  in  whidl  tbe  dramaa  of  the  ..ktheniaa  poels 
wen  perftanned. 

7.  Ca>«  o/  ApoOa  imd  Pan.  and  FoanlaM  of 

Cltptl/diii. 
Tbe  Care  •£  Apidio  and  Pan,  mon  uiiaaUj 
called  tbe  Can  of  Fan,  Uj  at  the  baae  of  the  NW. 
angle  of  tha  Acnpolia.  It  is  described  bj  Ue- 
ndotog  (ri.  lOS)  as  aitnated  below  tbe  Acropolis, 
nod  bj  Fauianiaa  (i.  38.  §  «)  as  a  little  below  the 
Propjiaea,  with  a  apring  of  water  near  it  The 
wonhip  of  Apollo  ia  this  otn  waa  proUiblj  of  gnat 
antiiiaitj.  Ueie  be  is  aid  to  have  had  nnnectioD 
witlj  Gnun,  the  mother  of  Ico  ^  and  hence  the  cave 
is  fiwjBe.itlj  mentioned  in  tlie  '■  Ion  "  of  Eoripdao. 
(Paoa.  L  c.  j  Eurip.  Ion,  506,  955,  &c.)  The  wor- 
■LipcfPan  in  tbia  caie  wu  not  intmdaccd  till  after 
the  battle  of  Uaiatbon,  in  onucqucnce  nC  tha  aerTicH 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Athenians  on  that  occarion. 
Hia  alatae  was  dedicated  bjHiltiadn,  and  Snunidea 
wiole  the  inscri[itica  fbr  it.  (Sinuciid.  Reltqu.  p. 
176,  ed.  Schneidewin,)  A  itatoaof  Pan,  udw  m  th* 
psblic  librarj  at  Cambridge,  waa  discotaed  in  s 
garden  a  little  below  tbe  cave,  and  ma;  poeaibi;  b* 


*  An  Odeiam  (tiSiiat)  waa,  ic  it*  (arm  and  k 
raagements,  very  liinilar  to  a  theatre,  from  whir 
it  diOered  chieflj  bj  bdng   roofed  over,  in  ordi 
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the  identical  Hgiin  dedicated  bj  UiltiadM.      Tb« 
cava  nteaaom  about  18  fM  in  length,  30  in  beight, 
and  IS  m  depth.     1'here  an  two  exnvattd  ledgta 
cat  in  tlic  mck,  on  which  we  may  anppaas  itatae*  of 

nichea  and  faolee  far  tbe  meptiOD  of  votive  ofleringB. 
The  fmntain  neiir  Ilw  cave,  of  which  Paasaoias 
does  IHN  mention  Ibe  name,  waa  ailed  Clepsjdra 
(KAt^i^V).  moreanrientlTEmpedoCE^irfk).  It 
derived  the  name  nf  Clepajdia  from  ita  being  aup- 

with  Ihe  hatbonrof  Phalemm.  (Ariatopb.  LynMr. 
913,  Schal.  ad  loc..  ad  ¥e$p.  853,  Av.  Ie94j  Us- 
ejth.  J.  pv.  KAt^Ipa,  Kkt1>if^>na-,  nOi.)  "  Tha 
onlv  access  to  thia  fountain  is  (mn  the  cnrloeed 
platform  of  the  AcropuUs  above  it  Tlie  a[fitiKb  to 
it  is  at  the  north  of  lUe  nonhem  wing  rf  the  Prnpy. 
laea.  Hen  we  begin  to  deaccnd  a  tlight  of  fortj- 
seven  sl«pa  cut  in  the  rock,  but  pailiail;  cased  wilh 
alabi  rf  inarbla.  The  des(«nt  i>  arrbrd  over  willi 
brick,  and  openn  out  into  a  smaU  eablerrxnean  chapel, 
ivith  nirbes  cut  in  ite  lidea.  In  the  chapel  b*  wtll, 
Hiirmnunt^d  with  a  peristomium  of  mariile;  be.l  >w 
which  is  the  water  niw  at  a  diatance  el  about  30  feel," 
(Wordsworth.)  Thia  HiEbt  of  steps  ia  aeen  in  Ibe 
aiineied  coin  from  tbe  British  Muwnm,  in  wluch  the 
cave  of  Pan  ia  npn^nted  at  the  fbot,  and  tbe  itatn* 
of  Athena  Promaihoa  and  the  Parthenon  at  Iba 
tnmniit     The  obverse  ia  the  aiie  of  Iha  coin  :  Ibm 


8.  Tlie 

TheswlctnarTif  Aglan^u,aHarUMthnedaugb• 
tIra  of  Ceciopa,  waa  al»  a  cavern  titnatad  m  Ih« 
northern  face  of  tbe  Acropolii.  It  ia  evideot  f^coi 
nvenl  paaaagea  in  tbe  /m  cf  Enripidaa  <S,  WC, 
506, 953, 1413)  that  tbeAgUuiinmwaainanM  put 
of  the  gndficm  callad  Ihe  Long  Rocka,  which  na 
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•ictvnrd'of  the  grotto  of  Puk.  [See  abofve,  p.  266,  b.] 
[t  18  BBid  to  liATe  been  the  spot  from  which  Agknnu 
ana  her  stater  Herae  threw  themeeh^es  from  the  rodn 
of  the  Acropolie,  upon  opening  the  chest  which  con- 
tained Erichthonios  (Pans.  L  18.  §  2);  and  it  waa 
aim  near  this  sanctuary  that  the  Peniana  gained 
access  to  the  Acropolis.  (Herod.  viiL  35.)  We 
Iffam  from  Paa>aniait  that  the  cave  was  situated  at 
the  steepest  part  of  the  hill,  which  is  also  described 
bj  Herodotus  as  precipitoas  at  this  point.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  60  jvda  to  the  east  of  the  cave  of  Pan 
and  at  the  bafle  of  a  precipice  is  a  remarkable  cavern; 
and  40  jards  fiuther  in  the  same  direction,  there  is 
another  cave  much  smaQer,  imroediatelj  uncler  the 
wall  of  the  dtadel,  and  only  a  few  yards  distant  from 
the  northern  pntico  of  the  Erechtheium«  In  the  latter 
there  are  thirteen  niches,  which  prove  it  to  have 
been  a  oonaecrated  spot;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  lar^r  was  also  a  sanctuary,  though  niches 
an*  not  equally  apparent,  in  consequence  of  the  sur- 
laoe  of  the  rock  not  being  so  well  preserved  as  in  the 
smaner  ca^-em.  One  of  these  two  caves  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Aglaurium.  Leake  conjectured,  fnm 
the  account  of  a  stratagem  of  Peisistratns,  that  there 
waa  a  ootnmunication  from  the  Aglaurium  to  the 
platform  of  the  citadel  After  Peihistratus  had 
eeized  the  citadel,  his  next  object  was  to  disarm  the 
Athenians.  With  this  view  he  summoned  the 
Athenians  in  the  Anaceium,  which  was  to  the  west 
of  the  Aglaurium  While  he  was  addressing  them, 
they  laid  down  their  arms,  which  were  seised  by  the 
partizans  of  Peisistratus  and  conveyed  into  the 
Agkuirinm,  apparently  with  the  view  of  being  carried 
into  the  dtadel  itself.  (Polyaen.  L  21.)  Now  this 
oflqjectore  has  been  ooofinned  by  the  discovery  of  an 
ancient  flight  of  stairs  near  the  Erechtheium,  leading 
into  the  cavern,  and  from  thence  passing  downwards 
through  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  nearly  parallel  in  its 
directum  to  the  outer  wall,  and  opening  out  in  the 
face  of  the  diff  a  little  bekw  the  foundation.  [See 
above,  p.  268,  a.]  It  would  therefore  appear  that  thb 
cave,  the  smaller  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  was 
the  Agiaalium,  the  aooesa  to  which  finam  the  Acro- 
piilis  waa  close  to  the  northern  portico  of  the  Erech- 
thdom,  which  led  into  the  sanctuaiy  of  Pandrosus, 
the  ody  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Gecrops  who 
remained  £uthfhl  to  iter  trust.  Leake  ooi^jectures 
thai  the  Aglaurium,  which  is  naver  described  as  a 
temple,  but  only  as  a  sanctuary  or  sacred  enckeure, 
wav  used  in  a  more  extended  signification  to  com- 
prehend both  caves,  one  being  more  especially  sacrud 
to  Agiaunis  and  the  other  to  her  sister  Herse.  The 
podtioD  ci  the  Aglaurium,  as  near  the  cave  of  Pan, 
and  in  front  of  tlw  Erechtbdum  and  Parthenon  (wfA 
TlaK\£Sos  yoMr),  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following 
passage  of  Euripides  (/on,  506,  seq.),  where  the 
lurx^ts  ftoKpal  probably  refer  to  Sie  flight  of 
atqia: — 

A  liw^hs  batHtfrnra  koI 

ano^ovAj^ovo-a  irirpa 

fi«X«8«<rt  fAoicpautt 

Zra  x^P^^  trrtl^owTi  Yo8o7r 

'ATpovAov  K6p9ii  rpiyont 

irniita  x^'P^  'P^  IlaAAdCSos  pemK 

Wonlaworth  (p.  67)  conjectures,  vrith  some  proba- 
bibty,  that  it  may  have  been  by  the  same  secret 
commimieation  that  the  Peisiana  got  into  the 
Acropolia. 

According  to  one  tradition  Aglaanu  predpitated 
hanetf  from  the  Acropoli»|  as  a  sacrifice,  to  save 
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her  oonntiy ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  aoooont 
that  the  Athenian  ephebi,  on  receiving  theur  first 
suit  of  armour,  were  accustomed  to  take  an  oath 
in  the  Aglaurium,  that  they  would  ddend  their 
countiy  to  the  hut.  (Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  438 ; 
Pdlux,  viii.  105;  Philoetr.  ViL  ApolL  iv.  21; 
Hermann,  Grieck.  StanUaUerth.  §  123.  n.  7.) 

9.  The  Thetekmk 

The  Theadum  (eir<rf  toy),  or  temple  of  Theseus, 
is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  monuments  of  andent 
Athens.  It  is  dtuated  on  a  hdght  in  the  NW.  of 
the  city,  north  of  the  Ardopagus,  and  near  the  gym- 
nadum  of  Ptolemy.  (Pans.  i.  17.  §  2;  Pint.  Thes, 
36.)  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  temple  and  a  tomb, 
having  been  built  to  recdve  the  bones  of  Theseus, 
which  Cimon  had  brought  from  Scyroe  to  Athens  in 
B.  c.  469.  (Thuc.  i.  98 ;  Plut.  Cm.  8,  Thts,  36  j 
Diod.  iv.  62 ;  Pans.  L  c.)  The  temple  appears  to 
have  been  commenced  in  the  same  year,  and,  al- 
lowing five  years  for  its  completion,  was  probably 
finished  about  465.  It  is,  therefore,  about  thirty 
years  older  than  the  Parthenon.  It  possessed  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum,  hi  which  runaway  ekves,  in 
particular,  were  accustomed  to  take  reftige.  (Diod. 
t.  c  ;  Pint.  Tku.  I.  c,  de  ExU.  17;  Hesych.,  Etyrn. 
M.  9,  V.  ©JiireSor.)  Its  sacred  enclistirp  was  so  larpe 
as  to  serve  sometime^  as  a  place  of  military  assem- 
bly. (Thuc  vi  61.) 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  was  built  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  standa  upon  an  artiticial  foundation 
formed  of  huge  quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone. 
Its  architecture  is  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is  a 
Peripteral  Hezastyle,  that  is,  it  ia  surrounded  with 
columns,  and  has  six  at  each  front.  There  are 
thirteen  cdumns  on  each  of  the  fianks,  induding 
those  at  the  angles,  which  are  also  reckoned  among 
thoee  of  the  front,  so  that  the  number  of  columns 
surrounding  the  temple  is  thirty-four.  The  stylobate 
is  two  feet  four  inches  high,  and  has  only  two  steps, 
instead  of  three,  a  &ct  which  Stuart  accounts  for 
by  the  fret  of  the  temple  being  an  heroum.  The 
total  leng|th  of  the  temple  on  the  upper  step  of  tiie 
s^lobato  is  104  feet,  and  its  total  bi^adth  45  feet, 
or  more  accurately  104'23  and  45-011  respectively. 
(Penrose.)  Its  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  sty- 
lobate to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  is  33|  feet. 
It  consists  of  a  oella  having  a  pronaos  or  prodomus 
to  the  east,  and  an  opsthodomus  or  posticum  to  the 
west.  The  pronaoa  and  opisthodomus  were  each 
separated  from  the  ambulatory  of  the  peristyle  by 
two  columns,  and  perhaps  a  railing,  which  may 
have  united  the  two  columns  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  antae  at  the  end  of  the  prolongation  cf  the 
walls  of  the  cella.  The  cdU  is  40  feet  in  length, 
the  pronaos,  including  the  eastern  portico,  33  fiset, 
and  the  opisthodomus,  including  the  western  portico, 
27  feet.  The  ambulatory  at  the  sides  of  the  temple 
is  six  feet  in  breadth.  The  columns,  both  of  the 
peristyle  and  in  the  two  vestibules,  are  three  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  nearly 
nineteen  feet  high. 

The  eastern  front  of  the  temple  was  the  prindpal 
one.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  depth  of  the 
pronaoa,  but  still  more  deddvdy  by  the  sculpturea. 
The  ten  metopes  of  the  eastern  fnmt,  with  the  four 
adjoining  on  dther  dde,  are  excludvdy  adorned 
with  sculpture,  all  the  other  metopes  having  been 
pUiin.  It  was  not  till  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon 
that  sculpture  was  employed  to  decorate  the  entire 
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firieM  of  the  perutrle.  The  two  pediments  of  the 
porticoes  were  aim  filled  with  scalptnres.  On  the 
eastern  pediment  there  are  traces  in  the  marhle  of 
metallic  fastenings  for  statnes  :  it  is  nsnallj  stated 
that  the  western  pediment  did  not  contain  any 
figures,  but  Penrose,  in  his  recant  examination  of 
the  temple,  has  discorered  dear  indications  of  the 
positions  which  the  sculptures  occupied.  Besides 
the  pediments,  and  the  above-mentioiied  metopes, 
the  only  other  parts  of  the  temple  adorned  with 
sculpture  are  the  friezes  orer  the  columns  and  antae 
of  the  pronaos  and  opisthodomus.  These  friezes 
stretch  across  the  whde  breadth  of  the  oella  and 
the  ambnlatorf,  and  are  38  feet  in  length. 


I 


OBOUND-PLAN  OF  TUB  TllESEIUIC 

Although  the  temple  itself  is  nearly  perfect,  the 
ficulptnreB  hare  sustained  great  injury.  The  figures 
in  Uie  two  pediments  have  entirely  disappeared; 
and  the  metopes  and  the  frieze  have  been  greatly 
mutilated.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show  that 
these  itculptures  belong  to  the  highest  style  of  Grecian 
art  The  relief  is  bold  and  salient,  approaching  to 
the  proportions  of  the  entire  statue,  the  figures  in 
some  instances  appearing  to  be  only  slightly  attached 
to  the  table  of  the  marble.  The  sculptures,  both  of 
the  metopes  and  of  the  friezes,  were  painted,  and 
still  preserve  remains  of  the  ccdoura.  Leake  observes 
that  "  vestiges  of  brazen  and  golden-coloured  arms, 
of  a  blue  sky,  and  of  blue,  green,  and  red  drapery, 
are  still  very  apparent  A  painted  foliage  and 
maeander  is  seen  on  the  interior  cornice  of  the 
peristyle,  and  painted  stars  in  the  lacunaria."  In 
the  British  Museum  there  are  casts  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  friezes,  and  of  three  of  the  metopes 
from  the  northern  nde,  being  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  commencing  from  the  north-east  angle. 
Tliey  were  made  at  Athens,  by  direction  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  from  the  sculptures  whidi  then  existed 
upon  the  temple,  where  they  still  remain. 

The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  are  the  expiloits  of 
Theseus  and  of  Hercules;  for  the  Theseium  was  not 
only  the  tomb  and  heroum  of  Theseus,  but  also  a 
monument  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  companion 
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HerculeB.  The  intimate  friendship  of  then  tao 
heroes  is  wdl  known,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  stare  - 
ment  of  an  ancient  writer  tliat,  when  Theseus  hAd 
been  delivered  by  Hercules  from  the  chains  of  Ai> 
doneus,  king  of  the  Mdossi,  he  conducted  Hercules 
to  Athens,  that  he  might  be  purified  from  the  mnider 
of  his  childrMi :  that  Theseus  then  not  only  shared 
his  property  with  Hercules,  but  resigned  to  the 
latter  iJl  the  sacred  places  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Atheniana,  changing  all  the  Theseia  of 
Attica,  except  four,  into  Heracleia.  (Philochorua, 
ap.  PbtL  Thes.  35.)  The  Hercules  Furens  of  En. 
ripides  seems,  like  the  Theseium,  to  have  been 
intended  to  celebrate  unitedly  the  deeds  and  glory 
of  the  two  friends.  Hence  this  tragedy  has  been 
called  a  Temple  of  Theseus  in  verso.  Euripides 
probably  refeired  to  this  Theseium,  among  other 
buikiings  of  Athens,  in  the  passage  beginning  {Here. 
Fur.  1328):— 

ihrov  &fi*  rifiiy  vpht  wdAxa/m  tloAAtlSor. 

S6nov$  rk  Sflio-fltf,  xP^M^*''  ''^  4fM¥  fi4pot. 

In  the  sculptural  decorations  of  his  tem{^  The- 
seus yielded  to  his  friend  the  most  conspicuous 
place.  Hence  the  ten  metopes  in  front  of  the  temple 
are  occupied  by  the  I^Abours  of  Hercules,  while  those 
on  the  two  flanks,  only  eight  in  all,  relate  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus.  The  fneze  over  the  opisthodomus 
represents  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae, 
in  which  Theseus  took  part;  but  the  subject  of  the 
frieze  of  the  pronaos  cannot  be  mode  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutilated  oHiditiun  of  the  sculptures. 
Stuart  (vol  iii.  p.  9)  supposes  that  it  represen-  s 
part  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  especially  the 
phantom  of  Theseus  rushing  upon  the  Persians; 
MQller  (DenkmaUr  der  alien  Kmat,  p^  11),  that 
the  subject  u  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the  Pallan- 
tidae,  a  race  of  gigantic  strength,  who  are  said  to 
have  contended  with  Theseus  for  the  throne  of 
Athens ;  Leake  (p.  504),  that  it  represented  the 
battle  oif  the  giants,  who  were  subdued  mainly  by 
the  help  of  Hercules.  Leake  urges,  with  great 
probability,  that  as  the  ten  metopes  in  front  of  the 
building  wore  devoted  to  the  exploits  of  Hercules, 
and  eight,  loss  conspicuousl}  situated,  to  those  of 
Theseus;  and  that  as  the  frieze  over  the  opisthodo- 
mus referred  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  exploits 
of  Theseus,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  corre- 
sponding panel  of  the  pronaos  related  to  some  of  the 
exploits  of  Hercules. 

The  Theseium  was  for  many  centuries  a  Chris- 
tian church  dedicated  to  St  George.  **  When  it 
was  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  the  two  in- 
terior columns  of  the  pronaos  were  removed  to  maks 
room  for  the  altar  and  its  semicircular  oaclosure, 
customary  in  Greek  churches.  A  large  door  was  at 
the  same  time  pierced  in  the  wall,  which  separates 
the  oella  from  the  opisthodomus;  yrhen  Athens  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  riding 
into  the  churches  on  horseback,  tius  door  was  closed, 
and  a  small  one  was  made  in  the  southon  wall. 
The  roof  of  the  oella  is  entirely  modem,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  beams  and  lacunaria  of 
the  peristyle  are  wanting.  In  other  respects  the 
temple  is  complete."  (Leake.)  The  building  a 
now  converted  into  the  national  Museum  of  Athens, 
and  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possibls  to  its 
original  condition.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  cells 
has  been  replaced  by  one  in  aorocdanoe  with  tKs 
original  dengn  of  the  building. 


ATHKNAB. 
Ths  thiw  inlsior  wtlia  af  the  Thtmnin  « 
ileconted  mth  ((unUDrs  bj  MiM 


0  feet  nim  incbea 


sburt  i'  Ibe  favnnent-     (Leaki;,  p.  S13.) 

The  idfnIifioi,tioD  rf  tbe  chunh  of  Sc  Gen^ 
Iha  temple  of  Theeeiu  haa  ilnfs  been  caoai 
one  of  die  most  cerliiia  pAatt  in  Alheniu  topo- 
^raphri  bat  it  b«a  been  attacked  bj  Bon,  in  a 
umphjet  wriUen  in  modem  Gr    *    '  '  ~ 


n  realitf  tbe  leirple  </  Am,  manliuiHil 
bj  [^luaiiiaa  (i.  S.  g  4).    tt(H  Km",  I<  That  Ihe 

lonple  of  Tbeneog  is  dwHbed  bj  Platsrcb  M  Hln- 
•Ud  in  th»  eenlni  rf  the  ritj  (_ir  fUaji  rp  v^ti, 
Tito.  36),  nhenaa  tbe  BiiatiDg  tempk  ii  ami  the 
maUm  aalreniilr  of  the  anciei.t  cit;r-  S.  That  it 
a^xara.  from  tbe  tfltlimonj  of  Cjriarni  rf  Adccca, 
who  tnTelled  in  Greea  in  1436,  that  at  that  time 
the  edifice  bon  tbe  nanie  of  the  temple  of  Ana. 
3.  Tbal  then   ban  bnn  diacortnd   immediatali 


ATHEKAE. 

bdon  tin  biulding  a  row  of  marble  st 
■tide,  mptwer  ■ 


to  be  the  ei     . 

aaet  bj  Pauxuiiu  ai  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bciorhoed  of  the  temple  of  Ane.  4.  Tbe  fact  of  the 
KOlptnna  of  the  temple  repreeenling  the  exploita  of 
Thoeeiu  and  Ucrcoks  B««  <!«■  not  conddsr  euf- 
Bcient  to  ptore  that  it  ma  Ibe  Tbesdam;  einct  the 
eiploitA  of  theee  two  benes  a.rv  eivllj'  the  eubjcctJ 

Quiet  appropriato  decoialiiaia  of  tbe  temple  of  th« 

An  abetnct  tt  Boee's  argnnwnta  ia  given  bf 
Man  (toI.  li.  p.  316)  and  Weeteimann  (in  Jahtfi 
Jalirtiicier,  vol.  ili.  p.  34S);  bnl  ai  bii  hjpotheaii 
has  been  grncr«Ilj  i^ected  t^  irbolBTii,  it  it  anna- 
ceeearj  to  enter  into  anj  refhiation  of  it  (Comji. 
Pittakis,  [aAllien.An:MfiL  Zttlimg,\SS8,F*\ir.mi 
March;  Gerhaid,  HaU.  Lit.  Ztit.  IS39,  No.  ISS, 
Ulricba,  inAnnal.  d.  Imtl.  Anliaol.  IS43,  p.T4,fDn.; 
Cortina,  Am^&il.  ZeiUckrift,  1B43,  No.  fl.) 


10.  Ti» 

The  nta  of  tbe  Oljinpidiini  ('OAu^irnSw),  or 
Temple  of  Z«u  Olfinfiua,  ia  indicated  bj  aiiieen 
gigantic  Corinthian  colmnna  of  white  marble,  to  the 
Mnib-taat  of  tbe  AcrupoliB,  and  near  the  right  bank 
of  tbe  Diaena.  Thia  temple  not  onlj  exceeded  in 
mafnitoda  all  other  templen  in  Atbenei,  but  irae  the 
ltr«UBt  ever  dadii-ated  to  Ihe  ta^nme  ddtj  of  tbe 
Gmka,  and  one  rf  the  (bur  DMal  renawned  eiunplea 
at  archltfctnn  in  marble,  tbe  other  thne  being  the 
fmpka  of  EphooB,  Branchidae,  and  Eieaaii.  (Vi^ 
tmT.  riL  Pndl)  It  »ai  commenced  bj  PeiiditnitDii, 
and  fimghed  hj  Hadrian,  after  manj  soapenniona 
and  interm[«imB,  the  work  occapying  a  period  of 
nearlj  TOO  jean.  Hence  it  ii  called  by  Philaatratne 
"  a  gr»t  atmggle  *ith  lime"  (xp^""  f^T"  iy^ 
mua,  Vit.  &pA.  i.  SS.  §  3),  Tbe  original  fonnder 
of  tlie  temple  ia  laid  to  haie  been  Dencahon.  (Pane. 
L  IS.  S8.)  Tbe  erection  of  the  temple  »aa  en- 
Imtad  bj  Peudftntu  to  fimr  architevt*   whoM 


namee  an  recromed  t^  VitruTiiia  Ct  e.},  md  ojwhom 
it  appears  to  have  been  planned  in  all  its  extent  and 
magnitude.  The  work  was  continned  bj  the  una 
of  Prisistratiis ;  but  after  thor  aipnlaiiia  &om 
Athens  it  remained  nntonctacd  for  nearlj  400  jean. 
It  is  not  impaeeible,  u  Uore  hsa  nmaiked,  that 
pnjudice  ai^nat  the  Feinstntidu  nu)'  have  ope- 
rated against  tbe  prosecntion  of  their  anfiaiabed 
monomeuti,  although  no  alloaion  eccnn  in  anJ 
writer  to  aoch  a  motire  for  the  aoapniDOD  of  tbt 


bsTe  Boffertd  li 


bablj  fr 


tile  from  tlie  Penian  inTanon,  prv 
oidj  conuating  at  that  time  of  solid 
irj,  which  the  Persians  wonld  bardlj 
bare  taken  the  trouble  of  demolishing.  Dicao- 
arcboa,  who  risitod  Athens  prior  to  anyrenewal  at 
the  work,  describee  it,  "  though  half  finiahed,  M  M- 


•A«i*  C  (X"  jV  rill  aUaiaiJu  btirypatir 
ytri/UHi'  r   ir  fiiKiimt,   drip   aunriXiaiii, 

p.  140,  fd.  Fohr.)  Ariitotle  (/Wit.  t.  1 1)  men- 
tkuu  It  AS  oi»  of  llifl  mlooift]  undertakingi  of  dapotic 
jforeniinenU,  plucing  it  in  the  kui»  alfgorj  u  the 
pyninldi  of  E^fpl;  tind  lirj  (lU.  SO)  ipeidu  of  it 

Inchmtam  pro  iMgniludiue  do,"  where  "  annm"  is 
need  bFCAOJie  it  vu  h  greater  work  thrnc  uiy  other 
temple  of  tlie  god.  (Comp.  Stnb.  it.  p.  396 ;  Plut. 
SeL  33;  Loclun,  Jearo-Mmtp.  34.)  Abost  B.  c. 
174  AntiochUB  Epiphuvfl  cummencfid  the  coRi- 
|d«tiuo  t^  the  temple.  Ua  employed  a  Roman  archi- 
tcet  a<  the  name  of  Ctwudni  to  pnceed  with  it 
Civntiiu  ehoiw  thv  Corinthian  aria,  which  wu 
nt  proMcutiimt/  the  work. 


(Vitr 


'.l.e.;A 


p.  194,  a.:  V      l>et.L 


Upon  tbe  death  of  Antiwhni 
ma  intemijited;  and  about  80  jeui  kftcrwanU 
aoiH  of  Vt»  colanma  were  tranipDrtsl  to  Bodw  bj 
Sulla  fijr  the  UM  of  tbe  Captolina  ton^a  at  Roan 
(riiD.  xnvi.  5.  a  6.)  Tha  work  wai  not  nnmied 
lilt  the  mg'i  oC  Aiifostni,  when  ■  lodet;  of  princn, 
alli«  or  ilrpendenle  (f  the  BoDiaa  empln,  nndenoak 
to  complete  the  building  at  Iheir  jiunt  apente. 
(Suet.  A«g.  GO.)  Bnt  tbe  hononr  of  ila  final  c«n- 
ptelioo  wu  naerrtd  for  Hndrian,  who  d«dicat«d  Iha 
Umpla,  and  eat  up  Iha  etatue  of  tbe  god  wilbin  tb« 
Mlla.  (FaiiB.  L  IS.  §  G,  Mq.;  Sfwtian.  BoA:  13; 
Dum  Caa.  liix.  IG.) 

Pauswdaa  tjt  that  tha  wfaola  eiterkr  bcloann 
wu  about  four  eladia  iu  circunifanace,  and  that  it 
wu  full  cf  statnei  <i  Hadrian,  dedicated  bj  Ibe  On- 
dau  citiea.  Of  thne  italnea  muijr  of  tb«  pedaatala 
ban  baao  bnnd,  with   inacri[ition   opoo   tbem. 


ATHENAE. 
(BSikh,  Iter.  Ha. SSI— 34S.)  Fiun  tha nUinit 
rtmaioj  of  tlie  temple,  wa  can  axntain  iti  aae  awl 
Hunl  fbnn.  Acoonling  la  tha  ■wasumnanlH  of 
Ur.  PeoroM,  it  was  3M  feet  (mm  ai;irt1v  3M-993) 
in  lagiih,  and  171  brt  (171-16)  in  bindth.  "  It 
conaialed  of  a  «lla,  innounded  bj  a  peri«t;te,  which 
bad  10  oJumiu  in  fn^nt,  and  SO  on  ine  wlca.  Tlit 
pcrijttyjv,  bdne  double  in  the  lida,  and  having  m 
triple  i*ng«  at  eithrr  end.  beudee  Ihna  talniniia 
between  antna  at  each  end  <if  llir  cells,  conaicted 
■Itacether  of  120  colomns."  (I^kc.)  Of  tliew 
cslumna  16  are  now  atandlii!;,  with  llinr  arclii- 
trarai,  13  U  the  »uth-«aleni  angie,  and  tha  n- 
maming  thrao,  wbich  an  of  tlie  interior  niH  of  the 
touthem  aide,  rut  far  from  tbo  eoutb-wo^tcm  an^Lc. 
Theea  an  the  laiY«l  columni  of  marble  noa  etand- 

arid  abore  liitj  feci  high. 

A  recent  traveller  remsrka.  that  tha  danlation  of 
tha  apoC  on  which  tbei  ttani  adda  much  bi  tha  afiert 
of  their  tall  ni^)estic  forma,  and  that  ■rami)'  aay 
""-  u  more  oalciilaled  to  excite  Mndf^er  emoiiiiiiB 


oonceiTe  when  the  cnonnnu  rr 

of  Iriiich   thii   temple  wia 

uilt.     Iti  deatmctiun 

prebablj  commenced  at  an 

•arlr   period,  and  »at*. 

iohabilaota  of  Athena  during  tlie  juiddle  agea. 

Under  tbe  court  uf  the  leinjilp  then  an  aooM 
nrj  brgo  and  deep  iault«,  which  Forehhamnwr 
conJddere  to  be  a  portion  of  a  W^^  dilem.  alhided 
tc  bj  Paoaaniaa  aa  the  chaaiA  iuUi  wliich  iha  watan 
Bowed  after  tha  flood  of  Deucalion.  Fruiii  thia  (U- 
tem  then  is  a  conduit  nmninR  in  th^  dirtotkn  Ot 
the  fountain  of  Callirrhot,  which  be  suppoaaa  tn 
haTO  hacn  putlj  anpplied  with  water  bjtliia  meaoa. 
(Laake,  p.  &13j  Uuie,  ToL  ii.  p.  r~  ~ 
p.  367.) 


ATHEttAK. 
II.  Tke  Honlogiim  nf  Andnmiaa  CgrrlMtit. 

TUt  bniMing,  Tnl^-vlr  alJrd  tb«  "  Tnnpta  of  tb* 
Wlndfl,*'  frtm  the  Rgurm  of  the  winds  npoo  it4  &CM, 
is  ■toated  north  of  the  AcmpoluiT  uhI  ifl  stf  1  u>. 
tmt.  Ita  dite  ii  annrtnin,  hat  the  Bt<rk  of  the 
smlpton  and  arThilectara  in  Ihoocht  to  belong  to 
the  pefiod  UUr  Akiaiider  Iha  Gnat.  HtUler  ittip. 
pmsitta  havebMD  nected  thmt  n.o.  100 1  mi  il* 
date  moat  be  ptior  to  the  middle  of  the  fint  centorj 
B.  c  HDce  it  is  meotiooed  bj  Vbito  (A.  A  iiL  5. 
§  17>  It  aemd  both  aa  ths  weathenack  a=d 
public  cinck  i>f  Alhenx.     It  U  in  octognruJ  tomr, 


fiiontaiD  mar  the  rave  of  Pan  being  caQed  Clep. 
■jdra  hai  been  pno  above.     [See  p.  386,  b.] 

The  height  c^  the  bniJding  rimn  its  foondation  ia 
4A  imt.  On  the  NE.  and  NW.  udn  an  distyle 
Corinthiaa  pcrtiooee,  i^tiBg  acceei  to  the  iDteiiori 
and  to  the  aoath  wall  ii  affixed  a  Bort  of  tu.-nt, 
fanning  ftiree-ijasrtan  of  a  dlds,  to  ooolain  ihe 
eJUBti  which  lupplied  wttar  to  the  clefajdia. 

13.  TitCioragieMimmimlo/LfticratM. 
Ttat  alegaiit  moBanwDt,  nlgail;  called  Iba 
"  Laotcm  of  DenuathenM,"  wan  dedicated  by 
LjBcnlut  in  b.g  3SS — t,  aa  w»  leara  from  an  in- 
■ciiplico  on  the  architiare,  which  nctttii  that 
"  LjBciataa,  ho  of  Ljeilbiidea  of  Cicjinna,  led  ttw 
choTDS,  when  th«  bo^a  of  the  tnbe  uf  Acamaotii 
ocnqiMvi,  whan  Theon  plnjed  the  Sute,  when 
L7>iadee  wrote  the  f^eoe,  and  wbeD  Giaenelai  was 
archop."  It  waa  the  practice  of  the  victotioua 
chorsgi  Ed  dedicate  to  Dionjeos  the  tn|iad*  which 
the;  had  gained  in  the  contests  in  the  theatre. 
F  these  tripoda  were  placed  apcn  small  tern- 
hich  wen  encted  utber  in  tiit  pivcincts  of 
cMre,  or  in  a  street  which  am  along  Ilia 
aid*  rf  ttia  Acropolis,  from  the  Ptytaneium 


*a<  HoBuLoottnf  or  AaDBonom  <nruHMm 

with  ila  eight  aidea  bcuig  raapactiTelylhe  direction  of 
the  nght  winds  into  which  the  Albenian  ccmpsM 
waa  dinded.  The  dirsctiona  of  the  sereral  sidH 
wen  indicated  bj  the  flgnrtt  and  nama  of  the  eight 
•rinds,  which  woe  sculptand  on  the  tVieie  of  the 
eolaWatora.  On  the  snmmitof  the  building  than 
stMid  oiiginalli  a  hnaue  flgon  of  a  Tiitcn,  holding 
a  wand  in  hi*  right  hand,  and  tnrniog  oo  a  pToL 
*ias  toaemfocB  waatbemck.  (VitruT.  L  6  S*l 
This  mcmraoit  is  calM  .  hordogion.  b/  Am, 
(to-  I' fcmwl  «  neaanre  of  linie  in  two  wara. 
On  aidi  of  it»  eigh*  aidea,  Uoealh  the  Gguni  of 
•hf  wmd*,  hue*  an  atill  Tisible,  which,  with  the 
iwmn™  that  Btoud  mt  abon  them,  fanned  a  aehea 
In  tLa  centre  of  the  interior  of  tli* 
waa  a  clepejdia,  or  water-dock, 
which  an  itill  riaible.  On  the 
smth  side  rf  the  building  then  was  ■  cialera, 
which  WH  supplied  nith  water  Cnxa  the  spting 
called  ClepeTdia,  near  the  cave  of  Paa  Leak* 
staUB  that  a  porlian  of  th*  aquHluct  eiatad  not 
kngsine«i,and  ftemed  put  i/  a  modem  omdoit  far 
the  oumjanca  of  water  to  a  tMUrlihoiirinc  "wiimt 
ir  Che  •TTioe  tf  tba  Turks  iT&iirMUi^u^ 
>aj  net  b*  lumeciaawjy  to  raoiiid  tim  leadv  thrt 


building    there    i 


»1  ATHEHAE. 

the    Lbealn,    mid   wfaicb    nka    brace    oSsd    tlia 

-  atnet  of  Tripodfc"    (ftrat  i.  BO.  g  1.) 

Of  tbflie  tonplta  onl;  tm  now  miuin ;  tha  maon- 
mant  of  TfaiMjlIni,  litiuUd  abora  tba  dmtn,  of 
wUdi  wa  haTc  almdj  apc^oi  [aea  p.  185] ;  Mtd  tha 
irxniunrat  of  LjncnUs,  irbUia  stood  In  tha  atnet 
itnlf.     It  mppean  that  this  itnct  wu  fbnned  si- 

inwriptioiH  anffrared  on  Iha  architnna  tluC  tha 
dnmatio  clininlcla  or  diducaliae  vera  nuinlj  com- 
plad.    The  monument  of  Ljiicntn  ia  of  Uw  Co- 

•qoara  tiuemeDt.  of  white  miH>]a,  ud  cormd  bj  a 
cupola,  anppoftad  bj  rii  CoiiiitbiBU  oiliuans.  Ita 
wfaola  height  uw  3i  feat,  of  which  tha  nam  baria 
waa  11  feet,  the  body  of  tha  bnilding  to  the  ■nmmtt 
of  the  coliunlB  11  (eet,  and  Dm  enUblatme,  toge- 
tber  with  the  cnpda  and  ipei.  B  f«t.  Then  wai 
DO  acceaa  to  the  interior,  which  wtu  ocl;  G  feet  in 
diameter.  Tba  frieu,  of  which  then  an  cuta  in  the 
British  HoMiun,  rtpnwnta  tha  deatrneticn  of  the 
TTrrbeman  pntcs  bf  Ucojioa  and  hia  ittcDdanta. 


13.  TAc  Fomman  qf  CaUirrM,  «r  Emtacrwau. 


of  the    citr.     It  w 


1   been    alicadj   r 


_      .  smplojed  in 

ma  ma  more  important  aervicea  of  religion,  and  b; 
woman  prior  lo  thor  nuptials.  (ThQciLIS.)  Wa 
lawTi  tnm  Thocjdides  iL  c)  that  it  wu  originsllf 
named  Callirrfcut,  when  tha  nalur^  aonrns  wen 
open  to  Tiew,  bnt  that  it  was  afterwards  named 
Ennescninns,  (ram  having  been  Gtted  with  nine 
pipes  (icpsDror)  b;  the  Puaigtmtidse.  Hence  it  ip- 
pein  that  tha  Datuial  aooron  wen  covend  bj 
some  Idnd  of  hniiding,  and  that  the  water  was  con- 
ducted thnnnli  nine  japes.  EDneacnmas  appeart 
[o  haie  been  1  lie  name  of  tha  fountain,  in  the  arcbi- 
tectoral  aanis  of  the  term;  but  the  ipring  or  sonrce 
Dontinaed  to  be  called  CsllirrboX,  and  is  the  name 
which  it  still  bean.  (Compan  Stat  ThA.  xii.  639: 
■-  Et  qnos  CallirTboli  norks  enantibas  ondis  Im- 
plicsit.'')  It  baa  bean  auppoaed  from  s  fngment  of 
CnUhiiM  (ap.  Schol.  ad  ArirtopA.  Epiit.  S30; 
SojdaSf  a.  v.  taeimKdxfioui'oi)  thsl  tha  fbnnlsin  was 
alao  called  Dodecacrunns ;  but  it  is  more  prolable, 
u  Leake  hxi  remsrlced,  that  tiie  poet  amplified  for 
the  sake  of  comic  eRett.  The  Apriiig  fluvi  from  tlie 
fiD(  of  a  brood  ridge  of  rocks,  which  croasaa  the  bed 
of.lbe  lUwoa,  awl  orer  wUch  Iha  riTar  forma  a 


ATIIENAE. 
wster-fiJ]  wbra  It  ia  foil.    Bat  then  b  generan^ 

DO  water  in  this  psrt  of  the  bed  cf  the  Hissas ;  and 
it  is  certain  thnt  the  ibnntain  was  A  sefArate  veia 
of  water,  a:id  waa  not  supplied  fnm  the  Ilisana 
The  water)  of  the  fbgntun  wera  made  to  pnsp 
throngb  emsll  pifft,  pieml  in  the  &ca  of  the  rock, 
Ibrongh  wliioh  ihej  descended  into  the  p<iol  bekm. 
Of  thcee  oriRcea  aercn  are  atill  Tiiible.  The  fcoD- 
tun  alao  ttcaiTud  aanppljof  water  from  the  cistern 
in  the  Olympdiim,  which  has  bom  al  ead;  men- 
timed.  [See  above,  p.  !9Q,  b.]  Tlie  pool,  which 
iweiTH  tlie  wsters  of  the  funnlain,  "  wouM  be  mora 
ci^DS,  but  for  a  nnal  which  commenoea  mr  it 
and  is  carried  behnr  the  bed  of  the  llisaos  la  VwmS, 
a  small  Tilli^  a  mile  from  the  cit^,  on  the  nad  to 
Peiraeeus;  where  the  wster  is  leoeiveil  into  a  cia- 
terti,  supplies  a  fountain  on  the  high  road,  and 
wstcTB  gardens.  The  canal  eiactlf  resembln  Ihnae 
wbiib  were  in  ose  among  the  Greeks  befun  the  in- 
trodoction  of  Roman  iqaednds,  being  ■  channel 
aboDt  three  feet  square,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  It 
ia  prohablj.  therefore,  an  ancient  work."  (Lake, 
p.    170)     Forchhammer,  p.   317;    Mure,  nL   ii. 

^B5.) 


U.  Tlu 

Tba  Finathouic  Stadium  (tI  Friiiar  rt  (lom- 
t«nla^)  was  rilitated  on  Ilie  aunth  side  of  Um 
lUssni,  and  ia  described  bj  Pauoanias  as  "■  hill 
rUlg  aboie  tha  Ilisans,  of  a  eemiciiCDiar  form  in 
il*  upper  part,  and  eitending  frora  tbeiire  in  ■ 
dmblaright  hiiatalhabaiikof  tbariTer."  (I'aas.  i. 
19.  I  6.)  Leake  obeerves,  that  "  it  is  at  once  re- 
cognised b;  its  existing  remains,  comjstiiig  of  two 
parallel  heights,  partlj  natural,  and  paitlf  crniposed 
of  large  maaaea  of  ruugh  subfitraction,  which  rue  at 
s  Bmatl  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  tba  IliaaB, 
in  %  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  couru  of  ih«l 
stream,  and  which  are  connected  at  the  further  aid 
bj  a  third  height,  mrae  indebted  to  art  fiir  its  oom- 
poeition,  and  which  formed  the  scinidn-nlsr  vx- 
tremitj  es^mtiol  to  a  stadium.'  It  is  n>uall;  slslcd 
tbst  this  Stadium  waa  coostmcted  hj  Ljcurgiu, 
about  B.  c.  350  ;  bat  it  appean  from  the  passsfr« 
Dfl'lularch  (Kit  X.  Orat  p.841),  on  which  thia 
Buppcaition  nets,  thst  this  spot  must  have  been  UMid 
prcTinutij  for  the  gjmnic  oonteots  of  the  PsJi«< 
tiienaic  gsmea,  aince  it  is  said  thst  Ljicurgns  cctn. 
pteted  the  Psnatbeiijiic  stadium,  bj  constncting  a 
podium  (cpi)Tf()  or  low  wall,  and  levelling  (be  bed 
(xapdlpa)  of  the  arena.  The  apectatora,  howetn-, 
continued  to  sit  <ja  the  tnrf  for  nearlj'  fixe  centuritn 
afterwurds,  till  st  length  the  elopes  were  coreivd  by 
Herodes  Atticus  with  tha  seats  of  Pentelic  nuuble, 
which  called  forlb  tbe  admiration  of  Pausanias. 
(Philostr.  Vil.  SopA.ii  1.  §  S.)  These  seats  hav« 
disappnitd,  and  it  ia  now  <m1j  a  long  hollaw,  grown 
over  with  grass.  Leaks  conjecturea  thsl  it  wu 
cspahle  of  accoitnnodating  40,000  perrons  oo  tha 
marble  seals,  and  as  many  mora  on  the  slopes  of  tb« 
hills  above  them  on  eXtraordinsrir  occaaiona. 

Pbiloetratns  atatea  that  a  temple  of  Tjcha  or 
Fortune  stood  m  one  side  of  the  Stadinrh ;  and  ■■ 
there  an  considerable  remains  of  roDgh  maaonij 
on  the  summit  of  the  western  hill,  thk  is  sappMd 
to  hsTs  been  the  site  of  the  tem|ile.  The  tcmb  of 
Hendee,  who  was  buried  near  tlie  Stadium,  ma; 
hHTe  occupied  the  summit  of  tbe  oppaute  hill,  Op- 
foaU  tbe  Stadinm  wu  ■  bridge  acromi  the  Iliasna, 
of  wUch  tbe  fonndattons  still  exist.  (Leake,  p.189.) 
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15.  AnAe/lIadtiam. 
Thk  Arch,  which  a  nil]  atuil,  is  oppoiiftE 
Botth-wettera  wigk  of  tbc  OlfmuEiam,  toi  !•» 
■n  Bitruic*  to  llw  [cribolna  i  tilt  temple.     It 
|ii!ti7itmctim;uid  tJw  strle  ia  indeed  »  nimunhj 
of  tiK  mJ  enlnrfremrat  uf  lista  whwh  Hidil^      ' 
«ckD0wLedgal  to  Ihw  diapUjed  in  the  fine 
Ilut  Hnn  eofyertara  with  lunch  probtbililjr  th 
m>f  biTt  been  ■  work  erectad  in  hu  bonoar  bv  the 
Atheniui  municipaJitj,  or  hj  eotne  other  cW-^  of 
•dmizm  «  flatlenn,  rather  thm  bi  him»tr.  "  I'hia 
inh,  noK  deprived  ■•(  the  Corialliiui  eolunins  which 
idinicd  it,  ind  covBnd  at  the  hue  nitli  thm  fi-et 
of  •ocninuUted  »i1,  con^led  when  ccmplete  uf 


•rcb*if  SO  feet  wido,  betmen  [nen  iibaTa  IS  (eet 
iqtiajv,  dccormted  with  a  column  vtd  A  pihiflter  on 
EKh  aide  of  the  uch,  mnd  the  whole  pneepting  ta 
nadiy  limilaf  »[fiesnuice  on  either  face.  Above 
the  autzr  of  the  snh  Btwd  %n  nppar  order  nor- 
mmitA]  bj  a  pediment,  and  conflistLii^  on  either 
frmt  of  1  niche  belw»n  Beiiii-columna;  a  thin  par- 
tilim  Kparating  tlie  iiidies  from  each  other  at  the 
Wk.  Two  oolummi  between  i  pilaster  flanked  thia 
■txnctnrv  at  dther  end.  Mid  stood  immediately  above 
tbe  larger  Corinthian  oolunins  of  the  lower  order. 
The  be^t  of  tbe  lower  urdra  to  the  eummit  of  the 
mrnice  waa  abont  33  teet,  that  of  the  npper  to  the 
loiomitaf  the  pediment  abont  23."  (Loake,  p.  199.) 
Tlie  inacnptioni  apm  either  iide  of  the  &ie»  ahore 
ihe  (ecln  al  the  arch,  describe  it  as  dividing 
"Albou,  the  andent  dtj  of  Tbesans"  &oia  tbe 
"  Citj  of  HadriaoJ*     On  the  north-westem  side : 

AtT  •Ir'  'Afqni  Btiiritn  ii  Wflr  wiXii. 
Oi  the  Hnlh-ewleni  nde : 

Air  <]«■  'A3fMi>«n  nix'  ^Vifi  'oAfi. 

Ti«me  linee  are  an  imitatiro)  of  an  inscriplico 
uid  to  have  been  engraved  bj  Tbewng  upon  eor. 
i»[MidiDg  lido  of  a  boumkrj  mltinin  on  the 
'Oiamu  of  Cktrinlh  (Pint.  r*e»  aS  ;  Strab.  iiL 
Mil); 
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Tit  o&x'  neXeir&'n)«ai  iM,'  'lainrf, 
Tiiir  Arrl  n>AaT4>n|iriiT  duk  'Iwlo. 
(Camp  Bockh,  /het.  No.  S20.) 

We  know  that  a  quarter  of  Athene  wai  called 
Badrianopolii  in  hooaur  of  Hadrian  (Sputum.  Ua- 
drioH.  SO);  and  the  ahore-menliored  innoripliiin 
provM  that  thia  name  was  friven  to  the  qiuuler 
CO  tbe  NUthem  aide  of  the  arch,  in  which  etood  tbe 
miphty  temple  of  Zeua  Oljmpius,  conijileled  bj  thli 

16.  TU  Ajueducl  o/nadriaa. 

The  ponlkm  and  remains  of  thin  Hriiicduet  have 
been  alieadj  described.     [See  p.  SG4,  b.] 

17,  Tte  Agora.    . 

Before  the  pnbliiation  of  Foirbhammer'a  work, 
it  WM  ninaliy  anppoeed  there  were  (wo  market^ 
[dacea  at  Athens,  one  to  the  west  and  (lie  other  te 
the  rorth  of  the  Acropolii,  the  Ibrmer  beuiE  called 
the  Old  Aeon,  and  the  hitter  the  New  or  Eietrian 
Agora.  Tbis  error,  wliich  has  kd  to  such  eericHU 
mistukea  m  Athenian  lopographj,  appears  lo  hnTe 
been  first  atartcd  bj  Menrsius,  and  has  been  adopted 
bj  labsequent  wrilera  on  the  subject,  including  eten 
Leake  and  HUlltr.  Forchhammer,  however,  hu 
DOW  clearlj-  establiehed  that  Ilicre  waa  onlj  one 
Agar.-*  at  Athena,  whirh  waa  eiluuted  west  of  til* 
Acropgliac  and  Ihat  there  ia  no  piWat  all  (or  the 
eiislence  of  the  New  Agora,  which  was  placed  by 
preceding  writers  directly  noHh  of  the  Acropolia  in 
the  midst  of  the  modem  town  of  Athens. 

The  general  pomtion  of  the  Agon,  vulgarly  called 
the  Old  Agon^  cannot  admit  of  dispnle;  tlnugli  it 
is  almost  impoeiuble  to  detennine  its  euct  boun- 
dariea.  The  Agora  formed  a  part  of  the  Ceratneious. 
It  ia  important  to  iwollect  this,  since  I'auaanias,  ia 
bis  description  of  the  Cerameiciw  (i  cc.  3 — 17), 
gives  likewise  a  descdption  of  tiie  A^ora,  but  wiUi- 

howevftf,  be  donhled  that  he  is  actually  ^ving  tat 
accoimt  of  the  Agora,  inumnch  aa  the  stataes  d 
Lycnrgna,  Demosthenes,  Harmodiua  andAristt^oton 
which  be  mentions  as  being  in  the  Cerameicas,  an 
expressly  staled  by  other  anihoritiea  to  have  been  in 
■he  Agora.  Tbe  statue  nf  i.ycurgns  is  pbiced  in 
the  A^ora  by  a  Paephiama,  quoted  by  Plutairh 
(t'iI.X  Orat.p.SM):  thojgh  the  same  writer,  in 
his  life  of  Ljcurgns  (Ibid.  p.  384),  says  that  it 
stood  in  the  Cenmdcns.  So,  also,  the  statuen  of 
Hannoditis  and  Aristogeiton  ore  described  by  Arrian 
(Ami.  m,  16),  ai  being  in  the  Cerameicus,  but  are 
placed  in  the  Agora  by  Aristotls  (RAet,  i.  9), 
(ParanL  *8),  and  Aristophanes  (ayopiau 
roll  B»»oii  JJSi  'ApunayriTaH,  Lyiiitr. 
633.)  On  the  east  the  Agora  extended  as  far  as 
the  ascent  to  the  Pinpylaea.  This  is  srident  from 
the  podtion  of  the  statues  of  Harmodios  and  Aris- 
togeiton, which  stood  on  an  elevated  siloation,  near 
the  temide  iS  Nikr,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen 
front  of  ihe  lelV  wing  of  the 


.  .     ,  iii.  16.)    The  eitent 

of  the  \pn  towards  tbe  eut  is  also  proved  by  the 

'   the   temple   of  Aplirodits    Pandemia, 

,  the  fiml  of  the  Prupyliipa  (Pans.  i.  Ha. 

,      .  »=p'  avriir  IlaAAriSi,!,  Enrip.  Hipiiol 

30).  bnt  which  is  alni  eipressly  uid  to  have  heen 

Ihe  AconL    (Apullud.  ap.  Usrpocrat.  i.  p.  air 
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9viftos  *A^paMrn,^  On  Um  west  tlia  Agont  appean 
to  have  extsndad  aa  fiv  aa  the  Pnjx.  Thoa,  we 
find  in  Ariatophanea,  that  Dicaeopulis,  who  had 
secured  hia  seat  in  the  Pnyx  at  the  fint  dawn  of 
day,  looks  down  npon  the  Agora  beneath  him, 
where  the  logistae  are  chasing  the  people  with  their 
▼ermilion  coloured  rope  (Aristoph.  Acham,  21,  seq. 
with  Schol.)  For  the  same  reason,  when  Philip 
had  taken  Elateia,  the  retail  dealers  were  driren 
from  their  stalls  in  the  market,  and  their  booths 
burnt,  that  the  people  might  assemble  more  qnicklj 
in  the  Pnjz.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  264,  quoted  hj 
MUller.)  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  Agora  waa 
situated  in  the  Tallej  between  the  Acropolis,  the 
Areiopagus,  the  Pnjx,  and  the  Moseinm,  being 
bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  by  the  Pnyx 
on  the  west,  by  the  Areiopagus  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  Moseium  on  the  south.  This  is  the  site  assigned 
to  it  by  MUller  and  Forchhammer;  but  Boss  and 
Ulrichs  i^ace  it  north  of  the  ravine  between  the 
Areiopagus  and  the  Acropolis,  and  between  these 
hills  and  the  hill  on  which  the  Theseium  stands. 
(ZeUKhrijfi  fur  die  AUertkwntwiiten&^ft,  p.  22, 
1844.)  Some  acooont  of  the  buildings  in  iLe  Agora 
will  be  given  in  the  descriptioa  of  the  route  of  Pau- 
■anias  through  the  city. 

The  existence  of  a  secmd  Agora  at  Athens  has 
been  so  generally  admitted,  that  the  alignments  in 
fiivonr  of  this  supposition  require  a  little  examination. 
Leake  supposed  tiie  new  Agora  to  hare  been  ibnned 
in  the  lart  century  b.  a,  and  ooi^ectures  that  the 
ostensible  reason  of  the  change  waa  the  defilement 
of  the  old  Agora  by  the  massacre  which  occurred  in 
the  Cerameicus,  when  Athens  waa  taken  by  Sulla, 
V.  c  86.  Hiiller,  however,  aasigna  to  the  new  Agon 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  supposes  that  it  waa  one 
of  the  markets  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanea 
and  Demosthenes,  since  both  these  writers  mention 
the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoneua,  which  he  places 
near  the  gate  of  the  new  Agora. 

The  alignments  for  the  existence  of  the  new  Agoim 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  may  be  thus  stated : — 

1.  Ajpollodoms  speaka  of  the  ancient  Agora  (i^ 
hpX"^  ^I^P^))  thereby  implying  that  there  was  a 
■eoond  and  more  recent  one.    {Hdifhifiop  *Mfyniauf 

pdof,  hik  rh  itmvOa  wdrra  rhtf  Srifunf  avy6ytir0ai 
rh  wa/uBuhif  4v  ixus  ixtcki^iaUf  &s  ^iriAovi'  iyopdSf 
Apollod.  ap.  Haipocrat  a.  v.  UdAn/iot  A^poScn}.) 

2.  It  is  maintained  from  a  paasage  in  Strabo  that 
this  new  Agora  bore  the  name  of  the  Eretrian  Agors. 
The  worda  of  Stnho  are:  "  Eretria,  some  say,  waa 
colonised  from  liadstua  in  TriphyHa  under  Erebus, 
others,  from  the  Athenian  Eretria,  which  is  now 
Agora."  ('Ep^piay  8*  ol  fthf  itwh  tUtucUrrou  r^s 
Tpt^uXias  ianucur9^yal  ^aaof  dr'  'Eprrpilwr,  ol  5' 
kwh  T^t  *A94n}(riy  *Ep«Tp(as,  ^  vvv  iarw  ieyopd, 
Strab.  z.  p.  447.)  3.  Pansanias,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  gives  a  description  of  the  buildings  in  the  dd 
Agora,  but  without  once  mentioning  the  latter  by 
name.  It  is  not  till  the  17th  chapter  that  he  speaks 
of  the  Agora,  just  before  he  describes  the  gymnasium 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  old  Agora  had  ceased  to  be  used 
aa  a  marketr-plaoe  in  the  time  <^  Pansanias;  and 
that  the  Agora  mentioned  by  him  is  the  so-called 
new  Agora.  4.  The  chief  argument,  however,  for 
the  existence  of  the  new  Agora  is  the  Doric  portico, 
which  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  about  250  yarda 
opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rocks  olF  the 
Acropolis.    It  is  maintained  that  the  style  of  archi- 
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teetore  of  thla  building,  and  still  more  the  Inscilp- 
tions  upon  it,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Propylaeoxn 
or  gateway  of  the  Agora;  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  aa  the  gate,  whidi  Pansanias  describes  aa 
close  to  the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoraeua,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Stoa  Poecile  (i.  15.  §  1). 

In  reply  to  these  ai^uments  it  may  be  observed: 
I.  ApoUodorus  did  not  qpeak  of  an  ancient  market- 
place in  oontradbtinction  finom  a  new  market-place; 
he  derives  the  name  of  kyopd  frmn  the  assembling 
{tnatdyvBtu)  of  the  people,  and  calls  the  place  where 
they  asumbled  the  ancient  Agora,  in  onier  to  dis- 
tinguish it  finom  their  later  place  of  assembly  oa  the 
Pnyx.     2.  The  passage  of  Strabo  u  too  obscure  to 
be  of  any  authority  in  such  a  controversy.     It  ia 
doubtful  whether  the  Agora  mentioned  in  this  paa- 
sage is  the  market,  or  a  market,  and  whether  it  waa 
in  Athens  or  in  Attica.     Supposing  that  Strabo 
meant  the  Agora  at  Athens,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  understand  him  to  allude  to  the  so- 
called  old  Agora.    3.  It  is  quite  an  acddental  dr- 
cnmstance  that  Pansanias  uses  the  word  Agora  for 
the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 7  th  chapter. 
He  had  previously  described  the  Agora  under  the 
name  of  Cerameicus,  of  which  it  was  a  part,  and  he 
would  probably  not  have  used  the  name  Agora  at 
all,  had  not  the  mention  of  the  Hennes  Agoneua 
accidentally  given  occasion  to  it.    4.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  above-mentioned  Doric  portico  waa 
not  the  gale  of  any  market,  but  the  portal  of  a 
building  dedicated  to  Athena  Archegetis,  and  erected 
by  donations  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustas. 
This  portico  was  quite  difierent  from  the  gate  men- 
tioned by  Pansanias  as  standing  close  to  the  statue 
of  Hermes  Agoraeus;  for  this  gate  and  statue  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  so-called  old  Agora.    A  few 
words  must  be  said  on  each  of  these  points. 

First,  as  to  the  Hermes  Agoraeus,  it  is  exprasalj 
stated  by  an  ancient  anUiority  that  this  atatne  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  Agora,  (iyfidajf  iyop^  tipvrai 
'Epfiov  kyopaiou  tt>oA/ui»  Schol.  ad  Ariitopk.  £pdL 
297.)  Near  tlua  statue,  and  oonsequently  in  the 
middle  of  Uie  Agora,  stood  a  gate  (n^Ai|),  which 
appears  firam  the  account  of  Pausanias  (i  15.  §  1) 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch  erected  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
troops  of  Cassander.  This  archway  probably  stood 
upon  the  same  spot  as  the  IIvAlt  mentioned  by  De- 
mosthenes (wcpl  rhy  'Epp^i^  r^r  vp^t  rp  wAiBi, 
c.  Euerg,  et  Mnemb,  p.  1146),  and  may  even  have 
been  the  same  building  as  the  latter,  to  whidi  the 
troi^y  was  subsequently  added.  The  Hermes  Ago- 
raeus, which  was  made  of  bronze,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues  in  Athens,  partly  from  its 
position,  and  partly  from  the  beauty  of  its  workman- 
ship. (Ludan,  Jnp,  Trag,  33.)  This  **  Hermee 
near  the  gate"  ('EpyAi^T  wp^t  rp  wAfSi^  or  ««p^ 
T^r  'KvX&va)  was  firequently  used  to  designate  the 
part  of  the  Cerameicus  (Agora)  in  which  it  stood. 
(Dem.  L  e, ;  Harpocrat.,  Smd.,  Phot.  Lex.  'Ep^ns 
ttf^i  rf  vvAiSi.)  It  waa  erected  by  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  the  time  when  the  fortifications  of  the 
Peiraeeus  wera  commenced,  as  was  shown  by  the  in- 
scription upon  it,  preserved  by  Philochams  (ap. 
Harpocrat.  a.  v.  Hpbs  ry  wAlSi  *Ep^t).  Accon^ng 
to  Philochorus  (2.  c.)  it  was  called  6  tlvAMr  6  *At. 
ruc6s:  for  the  latter  word,  which  ia  evidently  cor- 
rupt, Leake  pn^oees  to  rnd  *A0ruc6s,  and  Forch- 
luunmer  *AyopSuos.  Sometimes  the  **  Gate  "  akxM 
waa  tvnployed  to  indicate  this  locality:  thus  laaeua 
speaks  of  a  lodging-house  "  in  the  Cerameicua  unir 
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tbe  an»nic  Biidrkn,  napcdiiig  Ilie  ula  of  uli  iixl 
Ihi  dnlM  to  be  piiil  upoi  ih«n  (Bkkh,  Nu.  3SS)i 
tnt  tlia  luf^  ilone  upun  wliicb  tb*  iiucriptiiui  hu 
bein  cat,  and  irhidi  nnw  ijipun  to  fonn  a  put  u( 
tbe  rUKdeiit  portico,  did  not  belunR  to  it  oripiiiillr, 

fonn  th«  conm  oT  ■  house,  yrbich  ttu  boitt  cltot  lo 

Tien  i>,  Iherefb™.  no  reuoo  wlwlwHer  ftw  bn- 
litTing  thii  portko  to  h»va  ben  ■  (ntewmj,  to  My 
DMbing  of  ■  gmtfl  of  Ebe  A^n;  juid,  coabetiuenlly, 
*B  nM)'  disniias  u  quite  unlenible  the  sappKitiua 
of  two  inarkirt'pliirei  al  Athena.  Of  the  bi>i1diDj[t 
in  Ihe  Agora  in  urcount  u  eixid  haltjw  in  Uw  roar 
of  fiiuuuH  thruiigli  tbe  dty. 

18.  The  Crramtiev. 

■pectin))'  tlH  Oater  uid  ibe  InuFi  Cervneiriu,  both 
bekiciiFiiif?  lo  tbedemuiaJKtpo^fTt,  tlielorTnerbfing 
untiide,  Hid  ibe  kiter  within,  the  dlj  wilb.  (,ilri 
IM  KipgpiMjl-  i  fir  ((•  Tff^oui,  i  f  irri,, 
Said.  llcBji'h.  <.  V  KtfO^'niif.ScholaiAritlopk. 
Eq.  969.)     Of  theOute(Cennincuswt>h«JUp«ok 

the  primii(J  pert  of  the  InnerCerwnficui  than  ru  ■ 
wide  itreet,  bordered  bjcoionnids,  which  led  from  the 
Dipjlum,  also  called  the  Cinmic  ^ate,  Ihrou^h  tba 
Affon  between  the  AreiD|ia$nu  "nd  thr  Acmpolii  cm 
cim  ride,  and  tbe  hill  of  Nyniplu  and  tbe  Vnji  on 
the  giber.  (Uiuier.  S^iil.  Or.  iii.  p.  446,  Wsiu- 
dorf  J  Liv.uii.  94 ;  Plot.  5yJI.I4;  comp.  ol  Xffm4pi 
ir  TOMi  wiMui.  AriXnph.  Aon.  1 1 3b.)  Wa  ha*e 
alreadf  leeo  that  the  Agnra  fiimmd  j*n  of  tht 
Cerameiciu.  After  paisaing  tbrooeh  tbe  fanner,  tbt 
•Inet  *ta*  continued,  though  pnihibli  under  uiMbet 
nante,  ai  &r  ae  the  (uuntain  of  Ci>lllrho«.  For  ■ 
farther  account  of  tbi>  itnet,  aee  pp.  S97,  a,  999,  a. 


B.  Firtt  Part  of  Uu  Romt  nf  P 

lie   Ciljl.     From  (Ai  Pairaic  Gait  (0  tie  C» 

Then  can  be  little  doobt  that  Paiudiniai  enteted 
tberftjbjthe  Peir«ic  g»te,wLicb,  uwe  hatealreedj 
teen,  atood  between  tbe  hilli  uf  Piiji  and  MuMiuin. 
[See  p.  363.]  Tbe  Hnl  object  wbicii  he  mcntioDH) 
in  niteril*  the  citT  nai  the  Pumpmni.  (ni.,i«iw»), 
a  building  containing  the  ihiiigi  nn«iwiirj  fur  tbi 
[jTOceuiona,  wme  of  which  the  Albeniiint  celebrate 
every  year,  and  othere  at  longer  inlerval*.  Leake 
■nd  Uiiller  lurpoK  tlut  Pauuniai  alludee  lo  the 
Pajutbenaea;  bat  Forcbhammer  conxiden  it  more 
pmlalile  that  he  referred  lo  the  Elauimiaii  f«li>-Bl, 
for  reasont  which  ue  elated  below.  In  this  building 
were  kept  vans  of  gold  and  silver,  called  He^rMi, 
ueed  ID  the  proceHiiiuru.  (Pbilocbor.  op.  Harpocratt 
I.  e.  UQitn'ia;  l>cni.  c.  Atuint.  p.  61^^;  PIuI.  Ale. 
13;  Andor.  e.  Atdb.  p.  196.)  llie  building  must 
have  been  one  of  cuuxidentble  eiu,  lince  Dot  only 
did  it  contain  painUngi  and  statoee,  unong  vtaich 
wub  a  brazen  atatue  of  SocmtA  br  Lysipptu  (Dlog, 
UU'rt  ii.  43),  a  lecture  of  iHErain  (Plul.  ViL  X. 
Oral.p.839)^aiidHawportraiti  by  Cnterag(l'lill. 
iixiv.  U,  a.  40):  but  w«  nad  of  Cora  and  flour 
[  briiiit  depoiiited  ben,  and  meaauivd  behne  the  pinpur 
I  L'iliitre,  to  be  lokl  at  •  loner  price  to  ilie  pe>>j.le. 
.(U'lu.  c.  Phona.  p.  918.)  The  l'imi*iuin  vna 
j  prtJiably  cboun  fur  thia  purpoKe  an  being  tbe  HHVt 
•ailable  pbic*  near  Ibe  iwd  lo  the  Peiiaceiia. 
I      'I  Iw  blfiM  Snm  tke  Ftink  gate  la  Ibe  CeniiMl> 
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cos  passed  between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Moseiiiiii. 
The  whole  of  this  hillj  district  fanned  the  quarter 
called  Melite,  which  was  a  demos  of  Attica.  Pan- 
sanias  says,  that  close  to  the  Pompelam  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Demeter,  containing  statues  of  Demeter,  Core 
(Proserpine),  and  laochns  holding  a  torch ;  and  as 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  initiated  in  Mehte  into 
the  Lesser  Eleusinian  niy^teries  (SchoL  ad  Aristoph. 
Ran.  504),  we  may  infer  that  the  aboTe-mentioned 
temple  is  the  one  in  which  the  initiation  to(dc  place. 
It  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  a  temple  was 
built  to  Hercules  in  Melite,  in  which  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  there  was  dedicated  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Hercules  Alexicacus,  the  work  of  Ageladas. 
(Schol.  ad  ArUtoph.  L  e. ;  Tzetz.  ChiL  riii.  191.) 
This  temple  is  not  menti<med  by  Pausanias,  pro- 
bably because  it  lay  at  a  little  distance  to  the  right 
of  the  street. 

This  street  appeant  to  have  been  (me  of  consider- 
able length.  After  describing  the  Pcnnpeiura,  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  and  a  group  representing  Posei- 
don on  horeeback  hurling  his  trident  at  the  giant 
Polybotes,  he  proceeds  to  say:  "  From  the  gate  to 
the  Cerameicus  extend  colonnades  (^trroi^')j  before 
which  are  brazen  images  of  illustrious  men  and 
women.  The  one  of  the  two  cohnmadeg  (ji  iripa 
rw  9ro&v)  contains  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  a  gym- 
nasium of  Hermesj  and  the  house  of  Polytion,  wherein 
some  of  the  noblest  Athenians  are  said  to  nare  imi- 
tated the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  In  my  time  the 
house  was  consecrated  to  Dionysus.  This  Diony- 
sus they  call  Melpomenus,  f<x>  a  similar  reason  that 
Apollo  is  called  Musagetes.  Here  are  statues  of 
Athena  Paeonia,  of  Zeus,  of  Mnemosyne,  of  the 
Muses,  and  of  Apollo,  a  dedication  and  work  of 
Eubtthdes.  Here  also  is  the  daemon  Acratos,  one 
of  the  companions  of  Di<»iysu8,  whose  &oe  only  is 
seen  projecting  fitnn  the  wall  After  the  sacred 
enclosure  (jktupos)  of  Dionysus  there  is  a  building 
containing  images  of  clay,  which  represent  Am- 
phictyon,  king  rf  the  Athenians,  entertaining  Diony- 
sus and  other  gods.  Here  ako  is  P^asus  of  Eleu- 
tlierae,  who  introduced  Dionysus  among  the  Athe- 
nians." 

It  would  appear  that  the  aroai,  of  which  Pan- 
sanias  speaks  in  this  passage,  were  a  oontinnous 
series  of  coloimades  or  cloisters,  supported  by  pillan 
and  open  to  the  street,  such  as  are  common  in  many 
continental  towns,  and  of  which  we  had  a  specimen 
a  few  years  ago  in  part  of  B^ent  Street  in  London. 
Under  them  were  the  entrances  to  the  private  houses 
and  sanctuaries.  That  Pausanias  was  speaking  of  a 
continuous  series  of  colonnades,  (m  either  nde  of  the 
street,  is  evident  from  the  words  ^  kripa  rS>v  oro&y. 
Unfortunately  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  this  street  Li  sneaking  of  the  house  of  Polytion, 
Pausanias  evidently  alludes  to  Alcibiades  and  his 
companions;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  an  accu- 
sation agiunst  Alcibiades  speaks  of  the  house  of  Al- 
cibiades as  the  place  where  the  pro&nation  took 
place,  though  it  mentiims  Polytion  as  one  of  the  ac- 
complices. (Plut.  il2c.  22.) 


C.  Second  Part  of  the  Route  of 
—  From  the  Stoa  Batileitti  in  the  Agora  to  the 
Tempk  of  EnMa  beyond  the  Ilittue,  (Pans.  i. 
3— U.) 

In  entering  the  Ceramdcus  from  the  street  lead- 
iii<;  between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  the  Musdum, 
Paiuacias  turned  to  the  right,  and  stood  before  the 
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Stoa  BaeSeiutf  or  Royal  Cokmiade,  in  which  tbc; 
Archon  Basilens  held  his  court.  It  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  preriously,  that  Pausanias  had 
now  entered  the  Agora,  though  he  does  not  menticm 
the  name  of  the  latter ;  and  the  buildings  which  he 
now  describes  were  all  situated  m  the  Agora,  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
Stoa  Basildus  were  statues  of  Theseus  throwing 
Sciron  into  the  sea,  and  of  Hemera  (Aurora)  carry- 
ing away  Cephalus :  hence  it  has  b^  inferred  that 
there  was  a  temple  of  Hemera  under  or  by  the  side 
of  this  Stoa.  It  appears  to  have  faced  the  east,  so 
that  the  statues  of  Hemera  and  Cephalus  would 
witness  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Near  tlie  portico 
there  were  statues  of  Conoo,  Timotlieus,  Evagoras, 
and  Zeus  Eleutherius.  Behind  tlie  latter,  says 
Pausanias,  was  a  stoa,  containing  paintings  of  the 
gods,  of  Theseus,  Democracy,  and  the  People,  and 
of  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  These  paintings  were 
by  Euphranor,  and  were  much  celebrated.  (Pint,  de 
Glor.  Ath.  2;  Plin.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40;  Val.  Max. 
viii.  12.)  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
this  stoa,  but  we  know  from  other  authorities,  and 
from  his  description  of  the  paintings,  that  it  was  the 
Stoa  Eleutheriui.  In  front  of  it  stood  the  statue  uf 
Zeus  Eleutherius,  as  Pausanias  describes.  This 
stoa  probably  stood  alongside  of  the  Stoa  Basileius. 
(Plat.  Theag.  init. ;  Xen.  Oeconom,  7.  §  1 ;  Har- 
pocraL  Hesych.  «.  r.  fiatrlktios  Srod;  Eustath.  eui 
Odyee.  L  395.)  Near  the  Stoa  BasOeins  was  the 
Temple  of  ApoUo  Patroue,  the  same  as  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  but  worshipped  at  Athens  as  a  guardian 
deity  tinder  the  name  of  Patrons  (rbp  'AvdAA»  rhp 
n^ior,  ts  Tlarp^Ss  icrri  ry  v^Afi,  Dem.  de  Cor, 
p.  274;  Aristid.  Or.Panath,  i.  p.  112,  Jebb;  Har- 
pocrat. «.  V.) 

Pausanias  next  mentions  "  a  Temple  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods  (the  Metroon^  Miprp^or),  whose  blatue 
was  made  by  Pheidias,  and  near  it  the  Botdeuterkun 
(/SovAcvT^piov),  or  Council  House  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred.** He  givea  no  indication  of  the  posititm  of 
these  buildings  relatively  to  those  previously  men- 
tioned; but  as  we  know  that  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  stood  higher  up, 
near  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolb,  were  over  againbt 
the  Metroum  (icararriicpv  rou  Mrrrptfou^  Arrian, 
Anab.  Hi.  16),  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  they 
stood  on  the  ude  of  the  Agora  at  right  angles  to  the 
side  occupied  by  the  Stoa  Basileius  and  Stoa  Eleu- 
therius. In  the  Metroum  the  public  reooivls  were 
kept.  It  is  also  said  by  Aeschines  to  have  been  near 
the  Bouleuierium  (Aesch.  c.  Ctes^.  p.  576,  Reiske ; 
Dem.  de  Fait,  Leg.  p.  S81,  c.  Arittog.  1.  p.  799; 
Lycuig.  e.  LeocraL  p.  184;  Harpocrat  t.  r.  Mi|- 
rp^p;  Suidas,  t.  v.  Mrrrpayvprris.)  In  the  Bou- 
leuterium  were  sanctuaries  of  Zeus  Boulaeus  and 
Athoia  Boulaea,  and  an  altar  of  Hestia  Boulaea. 
Suppliants  placed  themselves  under  the  protectit.<n 
of  these  deities,  and  oaths  were  taken  upon  their 
altars.  (Xen.  Bell.  iL  3.  §  52 ;  Andoc.  de  Myt. 
p.  22,  de  RedU.  p.  82,  Beiske;  Antiph.  de  Fale.  Leg. 
p.  227 ;  Died.  xiv.  4.) 

The  Tholvsy  which  Pausanias  {daces  near  the 
Bouleuterion  (i.  5.  §  1),  probably  stood  immediately 
above  the  latter.  It  was  a  ciixmlar  building,  and 
was  covered  with  a  dome  built  of  stone.  (Timaeos, 
Lex.  Plat.,  Hesych.,  Suid.,  Phot.  t.  v.  e<iAot;  Bek- 
ker,  Anecd.  Gr.  i.  p.  264.)  It  contained  some  small 
silver  images  of  the  gods,  and  was  the  place  where  the 
PiytsiMS  took  thor  common  meals,  and  offen  d  their 
sacrifices.  (Pdlux,  viii.  155;  Dem.  de  Fale.  J^g 
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f.  419.^  After  the  Thohn  there  followed,  higher  np 
(AMfT^w),  the  Statuet  of  the  Eponfmi,  or  heroes, 
from  whom  were  deriyed  the  nainee  of  the  Attic 
tribee;  and  after  the  htter  (jt^rrk  8i  r^  9lK6pat 
rmw  iwmrvftmwy  i.  8.  §  2)  the  stAtnee  of  AxnphiaraiiBf 
and  of  Eirene  (Peace),  bearing  Platua  aa  her  sod. 
In  the  aame  pJaoe  (^rrovtfa)  stood  aJso  stataes  of 
Lycoiigaa,  son  of  Ljcrophton,  of  Callias,  who  made 
peace  with  Artaxenes,  and  of  Demosthenes,  the 
latter,  acoording  to  Plutareh  (  ViL  X.  OraL  p.  847), 
being  near  the  altar  of  the  12  f^ods.  Ptosanias, 
howerer,  sajs,  that  near  this  statne  was  the  Tempie 
of  ArtM,  in  which  were  two  sUtues  of  Aphrodite, 
one  of  Ares  by  Alcamenes,  an  Athena  by  Locrus 
of  Paras,  and  an  Enyo  bj  the  sons  of  Praxiteles: 
anmnd  the  temple  there  stood  Hercules,  Tbesens, 
and  ApoUo,  and  likewise  stataes  of  Calades  and 
Pindar.  Not  far  fttxn  these  (ou  w6^)  stood  the 
statues  of  Harmodios  and  Aristngeitao,  of  which  we 
hare  already  spoken.  The  Altar  of  the  Ttoelce 
Godtj  which  Pansanias  has  omitted  to  mention, 
stood  near  this  spot  in  the  Agonk  (Herod,  vi  108 ; 
Thnc  n.  54;  Xen.  H^pareL  3;  Lycnig.  c.  Ltotr, 
p.  198,  Reiske;  Plat  JVic.  13,  ViL  X,  Orat.  L  c.) 
Ckee  to  this  altar  was  an  iixdosure,  called  Ilfpi- 
cx^wita,  where  the  yotee  Cor  ostracism  were  taken. 
(Pint.  ViL  X,  OraL  L  e.)  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood was  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Pondemue^ 
placed  by  Apollodorus  in  the  Agora  (ap.  Harpocrat 
tf.  r.  ndr9i|fiof  'A^fw9<Ti|),  but  whidi  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Pansanias  (i.  22.  §  I — 3)  till  he  returns 
firam  the  Theatre  to  the  Propylaea.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  stood  above  the  statues  of  Hannodius  and 
Anstogdton,  more  to  the  east. 

Upon  reaching  the  temple  <^  Aphrodite  Pandemus, 
wfaidi  he  would  afterwards  approach  by  another 
roate,  Pansanias  retraced  his  steps,  and  went  along 
the  wide  street,  which,  as  a  continnation  of  the 
Cerameicns,  led  to  the  Uiasus.  In  this  street  there 
appear  to  have  been  only  private  hooses;  and  the 
first  monument  which  he  mentUMis  after  leaving  the 
atatoes  of  Hannodius  and  Arihtogeitoa,  was  "  the 
tiieatre,  called  the  Odeinm,  before  the  entrance  to 
which  are  statues  of  Egyptian  kings  "  (i.  8.  §  6). 
Then  follows  a  long  historical  digression,  and  it  is 
not  till  he  arrives  at  the  14th  chapter,  that  he 
resomes  his  topographical  description,  by  saying: 
**  Upon  entering  the  Athenian  Odeium  there  is, 
amoDg  other  Uiings,  a  statue  of  Dionysus,  worthy  of 
insjiection.  Near  it  is  a  fountain  called  Enneacxunns 
(L  e.  of  Nine  Pipes),  since  it  was  so  constrocted  by 
Peisistnitns.*' 

The  Odeimm  most,  therefore,  have  stood  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Ilissus,  to  the  SK.  of  the 
Olym^Meiom,  since  the  site  of  the  Enneacronus,  or 
fwontain  of  Callirhoe,  b  well  known.  [See  p.  292.] 
This  Odeinm  must  not  be  coofimnded  with  the 
Odeinm  of  Pericles,  of  which  Pansanias  afterwards 
speaks,  and  which  was  sitnated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acrapdis,  and  near  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre. 
As  neither  of  these  buildings  bore  any  distinguishing 
cfstiMt,  it  is  not  always  ea^  to  detennine  which  of 
the  two  is  meant,  when  the  ancient  writen  speak  of 
the  Odeinm.  It  will  assist,  however,  in  distin- 
guishing th-jm,  to  recollect  that  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles  must  have  been  a  building  of  comparatively 
small  size,  since  it  was  covered  all  over  with  a 
pointed  roof,  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xenes 
(Plot.  PericL  13);  while  the  Odeinm  on  the  Ilissns 
appean  to  have  been  an  open  place  surrounded  with 
xows  of  teats,  and  of  oouudenble  aise.    Hence,  the 
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latter  is  called  a  r^irot,  a  term  which  could  hardly 
have  been  applied  to  a  building  like  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  ^««oy;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph, 
Veep,  1148.)  This  Odeium  is  said  by  Hesychius 
{L  c)  to  have  been  the  place  in  which  the  rhsp- 
sodists  and  dtharodists  contended  before  tlie  erection 
of  the  theatre;  and,  as  we  know  that  the  theatre 
was  commenced  as  early  as  b.  &  500,  it  must  have 
been  built  eariier  thui  the  Odeium  of  Pericles. 
Upon  the  erection  of  the  latter,  the  earlier  Odeium 
ceased  to  be  used  for  its  original  purpose;  and  waa 
employed  especially  as  a  public  granaiy,  where,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  com  was  sold  to  the  citizens  at  a 
fixed  price.  Here,  also,  the  court  sat  for  trying  the 
cases,  called  SIkoi  ahov^  in  order  to  recover  the 
interest  of  a  woman's  dowry  after  divorce :  this 
interest  was  called  a  trot  (alimony  or  maintenance), 
because  it  waa  the  income  out  of  which  tlie  woman 
had  to  be  maintained.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
name  of  the  suit,  and  from  the  place  in  which  it 
was  tried,  that  in  earlier  times  the  defendant  V4S 
called  npon  to  pay  the  damages  in  kind,  that  is, 
in  com  or  some  other  sort  of  provisions;  though 
it  wss  soon  found  mwe  convenient  to  commute  thia 
for  a  money  paymenL  (Dem.  c.  Phorm,  p.  916, 
e.  Neaer.  p.  1362;  Lys.  c.  Agor.  p.  717,  ed.  Reiske; 
Suid.  «.  V.  t^Toy ;  Harpocrat.  t.  v.  oTros.)  Xe- 
nophon  relates,  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants  summoned 
within  the  Odeinm  all  the  hoplites  (3000)  on  the 
catalogus,  and  the  cavalry;  that  half  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian garrison  took  up  their  quarters  within  it; 
and  that  when  the  Thirty  marched  to  Eleusis,  the 
cavalry  passed  the  night  in  the  Odeium  with  their 
horses.  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  4.  §§  9, 10, 24.)  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  this  conld  not  have  been  the  roofed  build- 
ing under  the  Acropolis.  If  we  suppose  the  Odeium 
on  the  Ilissus  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  wall, 
like  the  Cdosseum,  and  other  Roman  am]^itheatres, 
it  would  have  been  a  convenient  place  of  defence  in 
case  of  an  unexpected  attack  made  by  the  inhalntanta 
of  the  city. 

After  speaking  <^  the  Odeium  and  the  foontain 
Enneacnmus,  Pausanias  proceeds:  "  Of  tlie  temples 
beyond  the  fountain,  one  is  dedicated  to  Demeter 
and  Core  (Proserpine),  in  the  other  stands  a  statue 
of  Triptolemus."  He  then  mentions  several  l^ends 
respecting  Triptolemus,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
brttks  <^  suddenly  with  these  words :  "  From  pro- 
ceeding further  in  this  narrative,  and  in  the  things 
relating  to  the  Athenian  temple,  called  Ekosinium, 
a  vision  in  my  sleep  deterred  me.  But  I  will  re* 
turn  to  that  of  which  it  is  lawful  for  all  men  to 
write.  In  front  of  the  temple,  in  which  is  the 
statue  of  Triptdemus  [it  should  be  noticed,  that 
Pausanias  avoids,  apparently  on  purpose,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  temple],  stands  a  brazen  ox, 
as  led  to  sacrifice:  here  also  is  a  atting  statue  of 
Epimenides  of  Cnossua.  Still  further  on  is  the 
TemjUe  of  ^ncieia,  a  dedication  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Modes,  who  occupied  the  district  of  Marathon.** 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  account  that 
Pausanias  makes  no  mention  of  the  dty  ^alls,  which 
he  could  hardly  have  passed  over  in  silence  if  they 
had  passed  between  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain  of 
Enneacnmus,  as  Leake  and  othere  suppose.  That 
he  has  omitted  to  speak  of  his  crossing  the  Ilissus, 
which  he  must  have  done  in  order  to  reach  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  almost  always  dry,  and  only  filled  fur  a 
few  houis  after  heavy  rain.    Moreover,  as  there  coa 
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be  littlfi  doubt  that  thU  district  was  oorered  with 
houses,  it  is  probable  that  the  dry  bed  of  the  liter 
was  walled  in,  and  umj  thns  haTS  escaped  the  noCioe 
of  Panaanias. 

It  IB  erident  that  the  temple  of  Demcter  and  <^ 
Cuie,  and  the  one  with  the  sttatoe  of  Triptolemiis, 
stood  near  one  another,  and  apparentlj  a  little  above 
the  fountain.  Here  there  is  still  a  small  diapel, 
and  in  the  nei^libourhood  foundations  of  waUa. 
^^lietlier  the  KleuAiuium  was  either  of  tlieae  temples, 
or  was  situated  in  this  district  at  all,  cannot  be  in 
tlie  least  determined  from  the  words  of  Pauisanias. 
In  th«  same  neighbourhood  was  a  small  Ionic  build- 
ing, which,  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  formed  a  church, 
cdlod  that  of  Panaghfa  on  the  Rock  (Xlcu^ayla  cr^ 
wcrpay).  It  has  now  totally  disappeared,  and  is 
Milj  known  from  the  drawings  of  Stuart,  This 
beautiful  little  temple  was  **  an  amphiprostyle,  42 
feet  long,  and  20  broad,  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
stylobate.  There  were  four  culunins  at  either  end. 
1  foot  9  inches  in  diameter  abore  the  spreading 
base.  Those  at  the  eastern  end  stood  before  a  pro- 
naos  of  10  feet  in  depth,  leading  by  a  door  7  feet 
wide  into  a  (ff/irer  of  15^  feet;  the  breadth  of  both 
12  feet"  (Leake,  p.  250.)  Leake  supposes  that 
tliis  is  the  temple  of  the  statue  of  Triptolemus ;  but 
Forchhammer  imagines  it  to  have  been  that  of  Eu- 
cieia.  If  the  latter  conjecture  is  correct,  we  have 
in  this  tempi  •  a  building  encted  fanmediatdy  after 
tha  batUa  of  Marathoo. 
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D.  Third  Pari  of  the  Route  of  Paiuanias.— From 
the  Stoa  BatUeitu  in  the  Agora  to  the  Pryta- 
neium.    (Paus.  i.  14.  §  6—18.  §  3.) 

After  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Eucleia  beyond 
the  Tlissus,  Pausanias  returns  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  commenced  his  deMcriptitm  of  the  Ce- 
rameicus  and  the  Agora.  Having  previously  de- 
scribed the  monuments  in  the  Agora  to  his  right, 
he  now  turns  to  the  lefl,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Agora. 
"  Above  the  Cerameicus  and  the  Stoa,  called  Basi- 
leius,**  he  continues,  "  is  a  temple  of  Hephaestus.  . . 
Near  it  is  a  Sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania  (c.  14). 
....  In  approaching  the  Stoa,  which  is  called  Poe- 
cil^  (IIoiiciAi}),  from  its  jnctures,  is  a  bnmze  Hermes, 
•nmamed  A^nraeus,  and  near  it  a  gate,  upon  which 
is  a  trophy  <tf  the  Athenians,  the  victon  in  an 
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eqneatrian  combat  of  Pleistarchua,  who  had  beeft 
entnuted  with  the  oommaod  of  the  cavalry  and 
fcnjgn  troops  of  his  brother  Caswnder.**  (c.  15.  § 
1.)  Then  follows  a  descriptian  of  the  paintings  in 
the  Stoa  PoeciM  after  which  he  proceeds:  ^  Befure 
the  Stoa  stand  brazen  statues,  Sulon,  who  drew  up 
laws  for  the  Athenians,  and  a  little  further  Selencim 
(c.  16.  §  1).  ...  In  the  Agora  of  the  Athenians  is 
an  Altar  of  Pity  ('EAcov  fi^tdt),  to  whom  the  Athe. 
nians  alme  of  Greeks  give  divine  htnouTB  "  (c  17 

It  would  iqppear  that  the  three  principal  buildinga. 
mentioned  in  this  passage,  the  Temple  o/IIeph€ie9- 
ta«,  the  ^ancillary  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  and  tfa« 
Stoa  PoecUe^  stood  above  one  another,  the  last,  at 
all  evrats,  having  the  hill  of  Pnyz  behind  it,  as  w« 
shall  see  presently.  Of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Hermes  Agoraeus,  and  of  the  gate  bet$ide  it,  we  haw 
already  spc^en.  [See  p.  294.*)  Near  the  temple  of 
Hephaestus  was  the  Eunfeaoeimn^  or  heroum  of 
Euiysaces,  which  Pausanias  has  not  mentioned. 
(Harpocrat  «.  «.  KoAM^irat.)  Enrysaces  was  the 
son  of  AjasL  According  to  an  Athenian  tradition 
he  and  his  brothw  Philaeus  had  given  up  Salamis 
to  the  Athenians,  and  had  removed  to  Attica,  Phi- 
laeus taking  up  his  resideooe  in  Brauroo,  and  ESa- 
rysaces  in  Melite.  (Pint  SoL  10.)  It  was  in  tlie 
latter  district  that  the  Euxysaceium  was  situated 
(Harpocrat.  «.  v.  E^puo-diccior),  which  proves  that 
Melite  must  have  extended  as  &r  as  the  side  of  the 
Agora  next  to  the  hill  of  Pnyz. 

In  the  Agora,  and  dose  to  the  Eurysaceram  and 
temple  of  Hephaestus,  was  the  celebrated  hiU  called 
CotoiMM,  more  usually  Cohmu  Agoraeus,  or  Jtfsa- 
thiua  (KoKwwhs  iyopmosy  or  fi(atftof),  which,  from 
its  central  position,  was  a  place  of  hire  for  Ubomera. 
It  received  its  surname  from  this  drcunutaace,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  demus  Cdonus  beyond  the 
Academy.  (Pollux,  vii.  133;  Harpocrat  s.  v.  Ko- 
kwhas;  Aigum.  ill  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Colon,  ed.  Her- 
mann.) This  hiU  was  a  projectmg  spur  of  the  hill 
of  Pnyx.  Here  Meton  appears  to  have  lived,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Aristophanes 
(Jo.  997),  in  which  Meton  says,  "  Meton  am  I, 
whom  Hellas  and  Colonus  know  "  (Boris  ttfi*  iyA; 
Mer«y,  tv  oIScv  'EAA^y  x^  KoAwr<(s).  This  ia 
confirmed  by  the  statement  that  the  house  of  Metoo 
was  close  to  the  Stoa  Poecile.  (Aelian,  V.  ff.  ziiL 
12.)  On  the  hill  Colonus  Meton  pbced  some  **  as- 
tronomical  dedication  "  (iufdBfifid  ti  korpoXoyuciv}^ 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  mentioned;  and  near  it 
upon  the  wall  of  that  part  of  the  Pnyx  where  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  he  set  up  a 
iktorp6iriov,  which  indicated  the  length  of  the  soUr 
year.  (^Xiorpidrioi'  iv  rg  rw  oftrp  ficrnK'nai^, 
wpbt  TV  T«fx«  T^  iif  Tp  UvvkI,  SchoL  adArietoph. 
Vetp.  997 ;  Snid.  s.  v,  Mcrvy.)  The  Scholiast  also 
says,  that  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  was  behind  the 
Macra  Stoa  (^  MoKpk  2to&)  ;  but  as  no  other  writer 
mentions  a  Stoa  of  this  name  in  the  Asty,  it  is  pi(»- 
bable  that  the  Scholiast  meant  the  Stoa  Basikius. 

The  Stoa  Poecile  was  the  St(«  from  which  the 
Stoic  philosophers  obtained  thdr  name.  (l>iog. 
LaSrt.  vii.  5;  Lucian,  Dmum.  14.)  It  was  origin- 
ally called  ILrod  neio-iay^brrioi.  (Plut  dm.  4; 
Diog.  La¥rt.  /.  c. ;  Suid.  «.  v.  "irodS)  It  had  three 
walls  covered  with  paintings ;  a  middle  wall  with  two 
large  paintings,  representing  scenes  from  the  mythi- 
cal age,  and  one  at  each  end,  containing  a  painting 
of  which  the  subject  was  taken  from  Athenian  his- 
tory.   On  the  fi.Bt  wall  was  the  battle  of  Oeno^'  ia 
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khe  AzfBU,  betwwn  tlw  AtlMniBiii  and  LacwdaeiiKK 
flifliB.  On  tin  great  eentnl  wall  was  a  pietnn  of 
the  Admuana  under  Theseoa  fighting  againsl  the 
AmaaoDs,  and  another  repreaenting  an  aaeembly  of 
the  Greek  chiefe  after  the  capture  of  Troy  deliber- 
ating respeetSng  the  Tiolatkm  of  Caesandrm  by  Ajaz. 
OntlM  third  iraH  was  a  painting  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nthoa.  Theae  pamtings  were  yefj  celebrated.  The 
combat  of  the  Atheniana  and  Amazons  was  the  work 
of  tteon.  (Aristoph.  Ljftigtr,  681 ;  Arrian,  Anab, 
TiL  13.)  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  painted  by 
Pi^gnotos,  IGoon,  and  Pantaenns.  (Plat  dm.  4; 
Mog.  La&t.  TiL  5;  Plb.  zzzr.  8.  s,  34;  Aelian, 
AS  yaL  An.  til  88.) 

Af^  describing  the  Stoa  Poecfle,  and  mentioning 
the  statoea  ol  Solon  and  Seleacns,  and  the  Altar  of ' 
Pity,  Paosanias  quits  the  Agora  and  goes  np  the 
street  of  the  Cmuneicua  towaids  Dipylnm.  He 
paaaea  between  the  Pnyz  and  the  Areiopagns  with- 
oat  mentioning  either,  since  the  lower  parts  of  both 
were  oovoed  with  honses.  The  first  object  which 
be  menUona  is  the  gyamo www  of  Ptolemy^  which 
he  deacribea  aa  not  hr  from  the  Agora  (r^t  iiyopas 
hrixamri  oit  voAi'*),  and  named  after  its  fbanider 
Ptofemy:  it  contained  Heimae  of  atone,  worthy  of 
m^ieetion,  a  bronze  unage  of  Ptdemy,  and  statuee 
of  Jnba  the  Libyan,  and  of  Chryappos  of  Soli.  He 
next  describes  the  TempU  of  Tketeutj  which  he 
plaeea  near  the  Gymnaanm  (w^»  t^  yvfipwrf^^ 
e.  17.  §  2).  The  proximity  of  these  two  boildings  is 
also  noticed  by  Platarch.  (Oqcrcir — Kcrriu  4p  fAttni 
rp  w^n  wupii  rh  pw  yvfufiimop,  Th«$.  S6.)  Of 
the  temple  of  Theseoa  we  have  already  spoken. 
[See  p.  887.]  At  this  spot  Pfeoaaniaa  quitted  the 
Cerameicna  and  tamed  to  the  right  towards  the 
east.  If  he  had  gone  farther  on  in  the  direction  of 
Dipylnm,  he  woald  at  least  have  mentioned  the 
Leocoi  mm^  or  monument  of  the  daaghters  of  Leos 
which  stood  near  the  Dipylnm  in  tihe  inner  Gera- 
BwicaaL  (Thuc  i.  20,  ii.  57  ;  Aelian,  V»  J7.  xii. 
28 ;  Cic.  de  NtU.  Dear.  BL  19  ;  Strsb.  ix.  p.  896 ; 
HarpocraL  Hesydi.  s,  v,  A«aMc^Nor.) 

It  baa  been  obsady  maitiooed  that  the  Germmei- 
eus  w«a  a  kng  wide  street,  extending  from  Dipylnm 
to  the  Ago^^  and  continued  under  another  name  as 
&r  aa  the  fimntain  of  CallirhoS,  and  the  temple  with 
the  statue  of  Triptolemus,  whidi  Forchhammer  oon- 
jectores  to  be  the  same  as  the  Pherephattium.  This 
street,  like  the  Gorso  of  the  Italian  towns,  appean 
to  have  been  the  grand  promenade  in  Athens.  The 
IbOowing  passage  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Gonon  (p.  1258)  gives  a  lively  picture  of 
the  locality:  **  Not  kng  afterwards,"  says  Ariston, 
^  as  I  was  taking  nuf  utual  walk  in  the  evening  «i 
the  Agora  along  with  Phanostratns  the  Cephisian, 
one  of  my  companions,  there  comes  up  to  us  Gtesias, 
the  son  of  this  defendant,  drunk,  at  the  Leoeorimn, 
near  the  hoose  of  Pythodoros.  Upon  seeing  us  he 
shouted  out,  and  having  said  something  to  himself 
like  A  drunken  man,  so  that  we  could  not  understand 
what  he  said,  he  went  past  vm  tip  to  Melite  (^frphs 
McAfrifv  Ibw).  In  that  place  there  were  drinking 
(as  we  afterwfuds  learnt)  at  the  house  of  Pamphilna 
the  fnDer,  this  defendant  Gonon.  a  certain  Theo- 
tiimia,  Archebiades,  Spintharus  the  son  of  Eubulns, 
Thmigenes  the  son  of  Andmmenes,  a  number  of 
persons  whom  Ctesias  brought  down  into  the  Agora. 
it  happened  that  we  met  these  men  as  we  were  re- 
turning from  UnPhertpkattiumf  and  had  in  otir  walk 
agfun  Racked  the  I.^eocortum."  It  is  evident  from 
^  aeeonnt  that  the  house  of  Pamphiloa  was  some- 
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where  on  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs;  and  that  the 
Pherephatthim  waa  in  any  caae  to  the  south  of  the 
Leooorium,  and  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  prome- 
nade: hence  it  is  identified  by  Forchhammer  with 
the  temple  with  the  statue  of  Triptolemus. 

After'kaving  the  Theaeium,  Pausaniaa  arrives  at 
the  TempU  o/tke  Dioacnri,  frequently  named  the 
Anaetimm^  because  the  Dioscuri  (Gastor  and  Pollux) 
were  called  ol  "AMurer,  or  'Aroirol,  by  the  Athenians. 
(Pint.  Thm,  SS;  Aelian,  K.  H,  iv.  5;  Suui.  Etym. 
M.  t.  V,  'Apomi ;  Harpocrat  «.  v.  'Aroiretoy,  tlo- 
X^TMrrof.)  He  does  not,  however,  mention  either 
the  distance  of  the  Anacmum  from  the  Theseium, 
or  tbe  direction  which  he  took  in  proceeding  thither. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  turned  to  the  east, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  ainoe  he  adds  in  the 
next  paragraph,  that  above  the  temple  of  the  Dio- 
scuri is  the  sacred  enckaure  of  Aglanrus.  Tbe 
latter,  as  we  know,  waa  sitaated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  immediately  under  the  Erech- 
theium  [see  p.  2861  y  '^  ^^^  ^*  Anaceium  was 
near  the  Aglaurium,  appears  from  the  tale  of  the 
stratagem  of  Peisiatratus  (Polyaen.  i.  21),  which 
has  been  already  related.  The  proximity  of  the 
Anaceium  and  ^laurium  is  ako  attested  by  Lucian. 
{PtrnxUar.  42.)  And  since  Pausaniaa  mentions  the 
Anaceium  before  the  Aglaurium,  we  may  place  it 
north-west  of  the  latter. 

Near  to  the  Aglauriimi,  says  Pausaniaa,  Is  tha 
Prytantimn,  where  the  laws  of  Sokn  were  preserved. 
Hence  the  Pxytaneium  must  have  stood  at  the  north  < 
eastern  corner  of  the  Acropolis;  a  position  which  la 
confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  Pausaniaa,  that  in 
proceeding  frtnn  thence  to  the  temple  of  Sarapis, 
he  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  (^r  th 
Kdrm  T^r  m^Atwr),  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
street  of  the  Tripods,  which  led  to  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  Dionysus  near  the  theatre  commenced  at 
the  Prytaneium.    (Pans.  i.  20.  §  1.) 

North  of  the  Acropolis  there  were  some  other 
monuments.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  celri>rated 
are  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis,  erroneously 
called  the  Propylaeum  of  the  new  Agora  [see  p.  295]> 
and  the  Horologinm  of  Andronicus  Gyrrheetes.  Ap- 
parently north  of  these  should  be  placed  certain 
buildings  erected  by  Hadrian,  which  Paasanias  does 
not  mention  till  he  bad  spoken  of  the  Olympaeium, 
the  greatest  of  the  works  of  this  emperor.  After 
describing  the  Olympeium,  Pausaniaa  remarks  (i. 
18.  §  9):  **  Hadrian  constructed  other  buildings  for 
the  Athenians,  a  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zens  Pan- 
hellenius,  and  a  sanctuary  common  to  all  the  gods 
(a  Pantheon).  The  most  oonspacuous  objects  are 
120  colimins  of  Phrygian  marble.  The  widls  of  the 
porticoes  are  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the 
same  place  are  apartments  (oMc^/uara)  adorned  with 
gilded  roofii  and  alabaster  stone,  and  with  statuea 
and  paintings:  books  are  deposited  in  them  (or  in 
this  sanctuary).  There  is  also  a  gymnasium  named 
after  Hadrian,  in  which  there  are  100  columns  from 
the  quarries  of  Libya."  The  ancient  remains  north 
of  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  portion  of  thoM  buildings.  *'  The  Go- 
rinthian  colonnade,  of  which  the  aonthem  extremity 
is  about  70  yards  to  the  north  of  the  above-men- 
tioned portico,  was  the  decorated  fasode  (with  a 
gateway  in  the  centre)  of  a  qnadrangubtr  incloeure, 
which  is  traceable  to  the  eastward  <^  it.  A  tetra- 
style  propylaeum,  formed  of  columns  8  feet  in  dia. 
meter  and  29  feet  high,  similar  to  those  before  the 
wall,  except  that  the  hitter  are  not  fluted,  projected 
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2S  f€0t  before  the  gate  of  the  indosare,  which  was 
376  feet  kmg,  and  252  broad;  round  the  inside  of 
it,  at  a  dijftaoce  of  23  feet  from  the  wall,  are  restiges 
of  a  colonnade.  In  the  northern  wall,  which  still 
exists,  are  the  remains  of  <»ie  large  qoadraogalar 
recess  or  apartment  in  the  centre  34  feet  in  length, 
and  of  two  semicircular  rvoosaes  nearly  equal  to  it 
in  diameter.  The  church  of  MegiUi  Panagli(a, 
which  stands  towards  the  easitem  side  of  the  in- 
dosure,  is  formed  of  the  remiuns  of  an  ancient 
building,  consisting  on  one  Hide  of  a  mined  arch, 
and  on  the  other  of  an  ardiitrave  supported  by  a 
piUster,  and  three  ooluinmi  uf  the  Doric  order,  1  foot 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  somewhat  declining 
period  of  art ....  The  general  plan  was  evidently 
that  of  a  quadrangle  surroundc-d  with  porticoes, 
having  one  or  more  buildings  in  the  centre:  thus 
agreeing  perfectly  with  that  work  of  Hadrian  which 
contained  stoae,  a  colonnade  of  Phrygian  marble,  and 
a  Hbrary.  ....  The  buildin;;  near  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle,  wliich  vns  converted  into  a  church 
of  the  Panaghfa,  may  have  Uwii  the  Pantheon.  .  . . 
Possibly  aUio  the  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pan- 
heUenius  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  iudosnre." 
(J..eake,  p.  258,  seq.) 

E.  Fourth  Fart  qf  the  RotOe  of  PtiM$ama», — From 
the  Prytaneium  to  the  Stadium.  (Paus.  L  18. 
§  4-19.) 

Pausanias  went  straight  from  the  Prytaneium  to 
tlie  Olympieium,  between  which  buildings  he  notices 
these  objects,  the  Temple  of  Sarapitf  the  place  of 
meeting  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  and  the  Ten^le 
of  EUeithyia,  After  describing  the  Olympieitun, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  temples  of  Aiiollo  Pythins, 
and  of  Apollo  Ddphinius.  The  P^um  (TlUfioif) 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  in  Athens. 
We  know  from  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  that  it  was  in 
the  same  quarter  as  the  Olympieium,  and  from 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404),  that  the  Mbcred  indosnres  of 
the  two  temples  were  only  separated  by  a  wall,  upon 
which  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  Astrapaeus.  The 
Ddphwmm  (^^•X^ivtov)  was  apparently  near  the 
Pytiuum.  It  was  also  a  temple  uf  great  antiquity, 
beuig  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Af^eus.  In  its 
neighbourhood  sat  one  of  the  courts  fer  the  trial  of 
cases  of  homidde,  called  t^  M  AtK^tvi^,  (Plut. 
Thee,  12,  18;  PoUux,  viu.  119;  Paus.  i.  28.  §  10.) 

Pausanias  next  proceeds  to  The  Gardens  (oi 
ir^rot),  which  must  have  been  situated  east  of  tlie 
aoove-mentioned  temples,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  llisstts.  In  this  locality  was  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite :  the  statue  of  this  goddess,  called  "  Aphro- 
dite in  the  Gardens,"  by  Aicamenes,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pieces  of  statuary  in  all  Athens. 
(Plin.  zxxvL  5.  s.  4;  Lucian,  Imag.  4,  6.)  Pliny 
(/.  c),  misled  by  the  name  "  Gardens,"  places  Uiis 
statue  outside  the  walls;  but  we  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Pausanias  in  another  passage  (L  27. 
§  3)  that  it  was  in  the  dty. 

Pausanias  then  visits  the  Cynotargee  and  Ly- 
oetim,  both  of  which  were  situated  outside  the 
walls,  and  are  described  bdow  in  the  account  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  From  the  Lyodum  he  returns 
to  the  dtjf  and  mentions  the  Altar  ofBoreaSf  who 
cvried  off  Ofdthyia  trom  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus, 
and  the  Altar  t/  the  IltMeian  Muses,  both  altars 
bdog  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  (Comp.  Plat. 
Phaedr.  c.  6;  Herod,  vii.  189.)  The  altar  of 
Boreas  is  described  by  Plato  (/.  c.)  as  op]X)^te  the 
iBfflple  of  ArLeuiia  Agrutcra,  which  probably  stands 
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upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  StavnmAios  Petraei:* 
To  the  east  of  the  altar  of  Boreas  stood  the  altar  of 
the  lUssian  Muses.  In  1676  Spon  and  Whekr 
observed,  about  fifty  yards  a^jove  the  bridge  of  the 
Stadium,  the  foundations  of  a  circular  temple,  which 
liad,  however,  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Stuart. 
This  was  {xx>bably  the  Temple  of  the  llissian  Moses, 
for  though  Pausanias  only  mentions  an  altar  of  these 
goddesses,  there  may  have  been  also  a  temple. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Ilissus  Pausanias  entered 
the  district  Agrae  or  AgrOy  in  which  was  the  TempU 
of  Artemis  Agrotera,  spoken  oi  above.  A  pvt  of 
tills  district  was  sscred  to  Demeter,  dnoe  we  know 
that  the  lesser  Eleusiulan  mysteries  were  celebrated 
in  Agrae,  and  were  hence  called  rd  ip  *Aypais, 
(Stepb.  B.  e.  r.  "Aypa ;  Pint  Demetr,  26.)  Ste- 
pbanus  {L  c.)  says  that  Agra  was  a  spot  befofv 
the  dty  (trp^  r^s  vtfX(ws),  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  a  conclusion  drawn  from  the  name,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  the  country, 
and  may  be  classed  together  wiUi  the  above-men- 
tiooed  error  of  Phny  about  the  gardens.  The  Pa- 
nathenaic  Stadium  was  abio  in  Agrae,  after  de- 
scribing which  [see  p.  292],  Paasanias  retraces  hia 
Btepe  to  the  Prytandum.  He  has  omitted  to  mentioo 
the  hill  ArdeUus  (^Ap9iitt6s\  dtuated  above  the 
Stadium,  where  the  Dicasts  were  sworn.  (Harpocnt., 
Hesych.,  Snid.  «.  v.;  PoUuz,  viii.  122.)  The  high 
ground  of  Agrae  appears  to  have  been  called  Heiioon 
in  ancient  times.  (Clddemus,  ap.  Bekker,  Ameed. 
Graec.  i.  p.  326.) 


F.  Fifth  Part  of  the  BouteqfPousamiae.—Ff 
the  Prytaneium  to  tJie  Propglaea  of  the  Aero- 
polis.  (Paus.  i.  20—22.  §  3.) 

In  this  part  of  his  route  Pausanias  went  imnkl 
the  eastern  and  southern  udes  of  the  Acropdia. 
Starting  again  from  the  Prytandum,  he  went  down 
the  Street  of  the  Tr^tods,  which  led  to  the  Lenaeum 
or  sacred  oiclosure  of  Dionysus.  The  position  d 
this  street  is  marked  by  the  existing  Choragic  Mo- 
nument of  Lysicrates  [see  p.  291],  and  by  a  number 
of  small  churches,  which  probably  occupy  the  place 
of  the  tripod  temples.  The  Lenaeum,  which  con- 
tained two  tanfJos  of  Dionysus,  and  which  waa 
close  to  the  theatre,  was  situated  in  the  district 
called  Limnae.  It  was  here  that  the  Dionystao 
festival,  called  Leuaea,  was  celebrated.  (Thuc  iL  15  ^ 
Diet,  of  Anl,  p.  411,  b.  2nd  ed.)  The  Lenaeum 
must  be  placed  iinmediatdy  below  the  theatre  to  th« 
south.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequently  at  Uie  north-eastern  angle  of  tha 
Acropolis,  was  the  Odeium  of  Perides.  Its  dt« 
is  aocuratdy  determined  by  Vitruvius,  who  says 
(v.  9),  that  it  lay  on  tne  left  hand  to  persona 
coming  out  of  the  theatre.  This  Odeium,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  building  with 
this  name  near  the  Ilissus,  was  built  by  Peridea, 
and  its  roof  is  add  to  have  been  an  imitation  of 
the  tent  of  Xerxes.  (Plut  Per.  13.)  It  was  burnt 
during  the  si^e  of  Athens  by  SulU,  b.  c.  85,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  B.C.  63.  (Appian, 
B.  Mithr.  38;  Vitruv.  L  c;  Bockh,  No.  357;  DicU 
of  Awl  pp.  822,  823,  2oded.)  All  traces  of  this 
building  have  disappeared. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  theatre  are  som* 
remains  of  a  succesdun  of  arches,  which  Leake  oon 
jectures  may  have  belonged  to  a  portico,  built  by 
Herodes  Atticus,  for  the  purpose  of  a  covered  com* 
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iiiiiBicati.~ia  between  the  theatre  and  the  Odelnm  of 
Herodes.  Perhaps  thej  are  the  remains  of  the 
Portkvg  Eumadoj  which  appears  from  YitrnTios 
(^  c.)  to  have  been  close  to  the  theatre.  For  an 
account  of  the  theatre  itself,  see  p.  284. 

In  piroceeding  from  the  theatre  Pauaanias  first 
mentions  the  Tomb  <^  ToIm  or  Cabm,  below  the 
steep  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  Daedalos 
is  said  to  have  hnrled  him  down.  Paaxanias  next 
comes  to  the  AseUpieimm  or  TeiHpie  of  Atcl^nm, 
which  stood  immediately  above  the  Odeium  of  He- 
rodes Atticas.  Itu  site  is  determined  by  the  state- 
ment thiit  it  contained  a  fountain  of  water,  celebrated 
as  the  fountain  at  which  Ai'es  slew  Hidirrhothins, 
tlie  son  of  Poseidon.  Pausanias  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Odeium  of  Herodes,  since  this  building  was 
nnt  erected  when  he  wrote  his  acooont  of  Athena. 
{Se«  p.  286.]  Next  to  the  Asclepieium  Pausa- 
nias, in  his  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  passed  by  the 
Temple  of  Themis,  with  the  Tomb  of  Hippolytm 
in  frtHit  oif  it,  the  TempU  of  Aphrodite  Pandemut 
amd  PeithOy  and  the  Temple  of  Ge  Cwrotropkua  and 
Demeter  Chloe  At  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demus,  Punsanias  was  again  close  to  the  statues  of 
Haimodius  and  Aristogeiton.  [See  p.  297,  a.]  The 
ITBxiniity  of  this  ternple  to  the  tomb  of  Hippolytns 
is  alluded  to  by  Euripides  {BippoL  29,  seq.}.  The 
temple  of  Ge  and  IOmeter  was  probably  situated 
beneath  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros.  At  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  supporting  the  platform  of  the  latter 
temple,  there  are  two  doors,  coeval  with  the  wall, 
and  conducting  into  a  small  grotto,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  shrine  of  Ge  and  Demeter.  It  was  situated 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  traveller,  just  before  he 
commenced  the  direct  as<»nt  to  the  Proj^laea;  and 
from  being  placed  within  a  wall,  which  formed  one 
of  the  defonces  of  the  Acropolis,  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  part  of  the  latter.  (Soph,  ad  Oed.  Col. 
1600;  Suid.  <C9.  Kovporfd^s  ri|.)  The  position 
;»f  this  temple  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  the 
Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes  (829),  where,  2ie  Athe- 
nian women  being  in  possession  of  the  Acropolis, 
liyststrata  suddenly  perceives  a  man  at  the  temjde 
of  Demeter  ChloS  approaching  the  citadel: 

AT.     lo^,  2o6,  ymnuKts  .... 

&r8p'  &y8p*  bpSt  'wpovi&rra  .... 
rr.     Dov  8*  ^Ir,  Urris  icrl;   AT.  woftd  rh 
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The  Eletuimam,  which  Pausanias  had  mentioned 
(i.  14.  §  3)  in  the  description  of  his  second  route 
[see  {k  297,  b],  Leake  conjectures  to  have  been  the 
great  cavern  in  the  middle  of  the  rocks  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Elensinium  is 
ssid  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {PirotrepL  p.  13, 
Sjlborg),  and  Arnobius  (adv,  Gent.  vi.  p.  193, 
Maire)  to  have  been  below  the  Acropolis.  The 
Elensiniom  is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  15} 
and  XmopboD  {Hipparch.  3),  but  without  any 
pubitive  indication  of  its  site. 

G.  Sixth  Part  of  the  BofOe  of  Patuaniat.^The 
Acropolitj  Areiopoffut  and  Academy.  (Pans, 
i.  22.  §  4—30.) 

The  Acropolis  has  been  already  described.  In 
de;>oendiDg  from  it  Pausanias  notices  the  cave  of 
Pan  and  Sie  Areiopagus  [see  ppu  286, 281],  and  the 
pUfoe  near  the  AreiojiaguB,  whrn  the  ship  was  kept, 
«hich  was  dragged  through  the  city  in  the  great 
Psuatbeoaic  festival,  sonoounted  by  the  Peplus  of 


Athena  as  a  sail  (i.  29.  §  1).  He  then  proceeds 
through  Dipylum  to  the  onter  Cerameicua  and  the 
Academy.  The  two  latter  are  spokeo  of  under  the 
sobuibs  of  the  city. 

H.  DietrkU  <fthe  A$fy. 

It  ia  remarked  by  Isocrates  that  the  city  was  di- 
vided into  Kwfuu  and  the  country  into  bijfioi  (8tcA^/ic- 
pot  T^if  fkkv  w6Kw  Kord  Kdfuay  r^y  8c  x<^P^  J^ari 
Hfious,  Areop.  p.  149,  ed.  Steph.).  In  consequence 
of  this  remark,  and  of  the  fi^uent  opposition  be- 
tween the  weKts  and  the  Siyioc,  it  was  formerly  main- 
tained by  many  writers  that  none  of  the  Attic  demi 
were  within  the  city.  But  since  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  city  demi  were  outside  tlie 
walls  when  the  demi  were  established  by  Cleibthenes, 
but  were '  subsequently  included  within  the  walls 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  city  by  Themistocles. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  will  not  apply  to  all  the 
demi,  since  Melite  and  Cydathenaenm,  for  example, 
as  well  as  others,  must  hare  been  included  within 
the  city  at  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  A  little  con- 
sideratioo,  however,  will  show  the  necessi^  of  ad- 
mitting the  di^nsion  of  the  city  into  the  demi  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  latter  by  Cleisthenes. 
It  is  certain  that  every  Athenian  citizen  was  enrolled 
in  some  demus,  and  that  the  whole  territory  of 
Attica  was  distributed  into  a  certain  number  of  demi. 
Hence  the  city  must  have  been  formed  by  Cleisthenes 
into  one  or  more  demi ;  for  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  would  have  belonged  to  no  demus,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  impossible.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  statement  of 
Isocrates,  since  the  demi  within  the  walls  of  Athens 
were  few,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  city.  For  administrative  purposes  the  city 
was  divided  into  Kwfuu  or  wards,  the  inhabitants 
being  called  Kwnrrrm.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Nub.  966 
LjfMiitr.  5 ;  Hesycii.  §.  v.  Kw/ioi.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  city  demi :  — 

1.  Cerameicug  {K*pafiuK6s  z    Elh.    Kf^/A(7f) 
divided  into  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Cerameicu<t' 
The  Inner  Cerameicns  has  been  alrrady  described 
and  the  Outer  Cerameicns  is  spoken  of  below.    [Sei 
p.  303.]     The  two  districts  formed  only  one  demus 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Acamantis.  Wordsworth 
maintains  (p.  171)  that  the  term  Inner  Cerameicua 
was  used  only  by  later  writen,  and  that  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
there  was  only  one  Cerameicns,  namely,  that  ontKide 
the  walls.     But  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Antiphon,  who  spoke  of  the  two  Cerameid 
(ap.   Hai-pocrat.  «.  ».),   and  of  Phanodemus,  who 
stated  that  the  Leooorium  was  in  the  middle  of  tho 
Ceranieicus  (ap.  Hi/.pocrat  t. v,  AtMKSptov). 

2.  Alelite  (M«A/ti7:  Eth.  McAircis),  was  a  demua 
of  the  tribe  Cecropis,  west  of  the  Inner  Cerameicua. 
The  exact  Umits  of  this  demus  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whola 
hilly  district  in  the  west  of  the  Asty,  comprising 
the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of  the  Pnyx  and  of  the 
Moseium,  and  including  within  it  the  separate  demi 
of  Scambonidae  and  CoUytus.  Melite  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a  wife  of  Hercules.  It  was  one  of 
tiie  most  populous  parts  of  the  dty,  and  contained 
several  temples  as  well  as  houses  of  distinguished 
men.  In  Melite  were  the  Hephaesteium,  the  Eury- 
sacdum,  tlie  Colonus  Agoraena  [respecting  these 
three,  see  p.  298] ;  the  temple  of  Hercules  Alexi- 
cacus  [see  p.  296,  a] ;  the  MeUnippdum,  in  which 
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IManippiiB,  th*  son  of  TbeHOs,  wm  Varied  (Hkiu 
poef«t  t.  V.  MfAoyfwtior);  the  tampfo  of  Aftheiui 
Arifltobnk,  built  by  Thsnistodei  new  his  own  house 
(Plat  Them.  22);  the  house  of  CaUus  (Pbt  iW- 
mm.  pu  126,  a.;  Schol.  ad  Arigtopk.  Ran.  504); 
the  house  of  Phocioo,  which  still  existed  io  Plu- 
taidi's  time  (Plat  Phoc  18);  and  a  building, 
called  the  **  House  of  the  Metitians,"  in  which  tra- 
gedies were  reheaned.  (Hesjefa.  Phot  Lex.  «.  v. 
McAiT^wr  oficos.)  This  is,  perhaps,  the  sarae 
theatre  as  the  one  in  which  Aesohines  pbtyed  the 
part  of  Oenomaus,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  CollTtns  (Harpocnt.  «.  v.  "Itrxof^pos ; 
Anonym.  ViL  Aetck.);  since  the  district  of  Meiite,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  subsequently  included  the 
demos  of  CoUytas.  It  is  probable  that  this  theatre 
is  the  one  of  which  the  remains  of  a  great  part  of 
the  semicircle  are  still  visible,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  hill  of  Pnyz.  The  M(*li- 
dan  Gate  at  the  SW.  corner  of  the  city  were  so  called, 
as  leading  to  the  district  Melite.  [See  p.  263,  b.] 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  a.  11 )  speaks  of  an  "  oppidum  Melite," 
whidi  is  ooqjectored  to  have  been  the  fortress  of 
the  Mswidnnians,  erected  on  the  hill  Moseium. 
[See  p.  284,  a.] 

3.  SeamioifdaB  (Xco^tCwvfScu),  a  demos  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Leontis.  In  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Pausanisa  (L  38.  §  2)  MttUer  placed 
this  demos  near  Eleusis;  but  it  it  now  admitted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  city  demi.  It  was  probably  in- 
duded  within  the  district  of  Melite,  and  occupied 
tlie  Hills  of  the  Nymphs  and  of  Pnyx  Its  con- 
nexion with  Melite  is  intimated  by  the  legend,  that 
Melite  derived  its  name  from  Melite,  a  daughter  of 
Myrroex,  and  the  wife  of  Hercules  ;  and  that 
tfajs  Myrmex  gave  his  name  to  a  street  in  Scam- 
bonidae.  (Uarpocrst.  «.  v.  Mf  A(ti|  ;  HesyclL,  s.  v. 
MvpfaiKos  itrpaw69 ;  camp.  Aristof^.  7*Aefni..  100 ; 
and  Phot  Lex.)  This  street,  however,  the  *<  Street 
of  Ants,"  did  not  derive  its  name  from  a  hero,  but 
finom  its  being  crooked  and  narrow,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose the  streets  to  have  been  in  this  hilly  dutrict 
Scambonidae,  also,  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  same  circumstance  (from  vjcafiCdr,  **  crooked.**) 

4.  CoUytm  (KoAAvr^t,  not  KoAvrr^f :  Etk 
KoAAvr«<y),  a  demos  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
and  probably,  as  we  have  alrndy  said,  sometimes 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Melite.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  of  Stimbo  (i.  p.  65)  thai  Col- 
lytus  and  Melite  were  adjacent,  but  that  their 
boundaries  were  not  aocuruely  marked,  a  passage 
which  both  Leake  and  Word&worth  have  emneously 
supposed  to  mean  that  these  places  had  predse 
boundaries.  (It  is  evident,  however,  that  Collytos 
and  Melite  are  quoted  as  an  example  of  m^  flrrsM' 
iuspi^&p  ZpMP.")  Wordsworth,  moreover,  remarks 
that  it  was  the  least  respectable  quarter  in  the 
whole  of  Athens:  but  we  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  wss  a  fitvoorite  place  of  residence.  Hence 
Plutarch  saya  (jk  ExaSL  6,  p.  601),  "neither  do 
ail  Athenians  inhabit  Collytos,  nor  Corinthians 
Crsneium,  nor  Spartans  Pitane,**  Craneinm  and 
Pitane  being  two  fiivonrite  localities  in  Corinth  and 
Sparta  respectively.  It  is  described  by  Himerios 
(ap.  Phot  Cod.  243,  p.  375,  Bekker),  as  a  orc- 
wnis  (which  does  not  mean  a  narrow  street,  but 
simply  a  street,  comp.  Diod.  xii.  10;  Hesych.  «.  v.), 
sitoatod  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  much  vahied 
lor  its  ose  of  the  market  {jhfopat  x^Uk  rt/Md/upet), 
by  which  words  we  are  probably  to  understsnd  that 
it  HAS  conveniently  situated  for  the  use  of  the  market 
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Forchhammer  places  CoUytus  between  the  bills  of 
Pnyx  and  Musdum,  in  which  case  the  expression  of 
its  being  in  the  centre  of  the  dty,  must  not  be 
interpreted  strictly.  The  same  writer  also  supposes 
trr9Porw6s  not  to  signify  a  street,  but  the  whole 
district  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Moseium,  in- 
duding  the  slopes  of  those  hills.  Leake  thinks  tliat 
Cdlytus  bordered  upon  Diomeia,  and  accordingly 
places  it  between  Melite  and  Diomeia;  but  the  au- 
thority to  which  he  refers  would  point  to  an  opposite 
oondusion,  namely,  that  Collytos  and  Diomeia  were 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city.  We  are  tuld 
that  Collytos  was  the  fiither  of  Diomas,  the  &vaarita 
of  Hercules;  and  that  some  of  the  Mditenses,  under 
the  guidance  of  Diwnns,  migrated  from  Melite,  and 
settled  in  the  spot  called  Diomeia,  from  their  leader, 
where  they  celebrated  the  Metageitnia,  in  memory 
of  theur  origin.  (Pint  de  ExtQ.  L  c;  Steph.  B.  t.  o. 
Ai^fi«ia ;  Hesych.  «.  «.  AiOftt leir .)  Thu  legend 
confiims  the  preceding  account  of  Collytos  being 
situated  in  Melite.  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
was  a  theatre  in  Cdlytus,  in  which  Aeschines  pUyed 
the  part  of  Oenomaan;  and  we  are  also  told  that  he 
lived  in  this  district  45  years.  (Aesch.  £p.  5.) 
Collytos  was  also  the  residence  of  Timon,  the  mis- 
anthrope (Lucian,  Ttinan^  7,  44),  and  was  ode* 
brated  as  the  demus  of  Plsto. 

5.  Cydaike$utetun  (Ki/Soa^muoF :  Eth.  KvSa^« 
MUfif),  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionifk 
(Harp.  Snid.  Steph.  Phot)  The  name  is  apparently 
ocmpoonded  of  Kvios  *'  gloiy,**  and  'AAynubif  and  is 
hence  explained  by  He^chins  («.  e.)  as  IrSo^at 
*ABjfnuos.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  as  Leake 
has  su^ested,  that  this  demus  occupied  the  The- 
seian  dty,  that  is  to  say,  the  Acropdis,  and  the 
parts  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south  and  soath-eest 
(Leake,  pi  443;  Mttller,  Dor.  vd.  ii.  p.  72,  tnmd.) 

6.  Diomeia  (Ai^acio:  Eth,  Aio^f),  a  denraa 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegds,  consistiag,  like 
Ceramdcus,  of  an  Outer  and  an  Inner  Diomeia. 
The  Inner  Diomeia  compiised  the  esstem  part  of 
dty,  and  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  dty-gates  in 
this  quarter.  In  the  Outer  Dionaeia  was  dtoated 
the  Cynosazges.  (Steph.,  Said.  «.  v.  ^t6iuia;  He- 
sych. s.  V.  Aiof&cif ;  Steph.,  Hesych.  s.  v.  Km4- 
irafytf ;  Schd.  ad  ArUtoph.  Ran,  664 ;  Pint  de 
EztU.  L  c.)  The  Outer  Diomeia  could  not  have 
extended  iar  beyond  the  walls,  hince  the  demua 
Alopece  was  dose  to  Cynosar^.  and  only  deven  or 
twelve  stadia  from  the- walls  of  the  dty.  (Herod. 
V.  63;  Aesch.  e.  Tim,  p.  119,  Reiskei) 

7.  Coefe  (KotAif),  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis.  It  lay  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  dty,  in  the  valley  between  tie  Moadum  and 
the  hills  on  the  sonthern  side  of  Hissus.  In  this 
district,  just  outside  the  Mditian  gate,  were  the 
sepulchres  of  Thucydides  and  Cimon.  [For  autho- 
rities, see  p.  263.] 

8.  Ceirtadae  (KsipiiSoi),  a  demos  belonging  to 
tlie  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Harpocnt,  Said.,  Steph. 
B.,  Hesych.  s.  vJ)  The  podtion  of  this  demos 
is  uncertain;  but  Sonppe  brings  forward  many 
arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  within  the  dty 
walls.  In  this  district,  and  perhaps  near  the  Mew 
troum,  was  the  BdpaBpop^  into  whidi  criminals  were 
cast  (For  anthorities,  see  Sauppe,  pp  17, 18.) 

9.  Agrae  ('ATpoi),  was  dtuated  soath  of  the 
Hissas,  and  in  the  SE.  of  the  dty.  Bespeeting  its 
dte,  see  p.  300,  b.  It  does  not  i^pear  to  have  bMn  a 
separate  demos,  and  was  perh^  tndnded  hi  the 
dmius  of  Agryle,  which  was  dtuated  south  of  it 
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10.  Limmae  (A<mv«<),  wm  a  district  to  the  sooth 
if  the  Acropolia,  in  which  the  temple  of  Diunjeae 
WHS  Bitaated.  (Thac  ii.  15.)  It  wee  not  a  demna, 
as  stated  bj  the  Scboliairt  on  Callimachns  (i7.  m 
JM.  1 7S),  who  has  mistaken  the  limnae  of  Meseenia 
Inr  the  Limnae  of  Athens. 

Colommtj  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  hill  in 
the  dtjy  is  maintained  by  Saap}ie  to  have  been  a 
eepamte  dnnns;  but  see  above^  p.  298,  b. 

The  Enboean  cities  of  Eretria  and  Histiaea  were 
said  br  some  to  have  been  named  irom  Attic  demi 
(Stimb.  z.  p.  445);  and  fnim  another  passage  of 
Strabo  (z.  p.  447)  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  so- 
called  New  Af^ora  occnpied  the  site  of  Eretria.  [See 
p.  298,  b.]  It  is  doubtful  whether  Eretria  was 
Mtnated  in  the  city ;  and  at  all  events  it  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  either  by  writefs  or  inscriptions,  as 
a  lemoM. 

Bespecting  the  city  demi  the  best  account  in  given 
by  Sauppe,  IM  DemU  UrbanU  Atkenantm^  Wei- 
mar, 1846. 

X.  SUBUBBS  or  THB  CiTT. 

1.  T%e  Outer  Cerameicm  amd  the  Aeademjf, — 
The  road  to  the  Academy  ('Aira3nM^a),  which  was 
distant  nx  or  eight  stadia  from  the  gate  named 
Dipyhim,  ran  through  the  Outer  Ceimroeicus. 
(Lit.  zzxi.  24;  Thnc  vi.  57;  Plat.  Porm.  2;  Pint 
SuU.  14;  Gic  de  Fm.  t.  1 ;  Lucian,  ScytJL  2.)  It 
is  called  by  Thncydides  the  most  beautiful  suburb 
ef  the  rity  (^M  rov  KoWiirrov  wpoaor^tov  r^s  «^ 
AcMv,  Thuc  ii.  34).  On  each  side  of  the  road  were 
the  monuments  of  illustrious  Athenian*,  especially 
of  those  who  had  &]len  in  battle;  for  the  Outer 
Cenuneicns  was  the  place  of  burial  for  all  persons 
who  were  honoured  with  a  public  funeral.  Henoe 
we  read  in  Aristophanes  (^m»,  395): — 

Over  eadi  tomb  was  pfawed  a  pillar,  inscribed  with 
the  names  af  the  dead  and  of  their  demi.  (Pans,  i* 
89.  §  4;  comp.  Cic.  db  Ije§.  ii.  26.)  In  this  lo- 
cafity  vrsa  found  an  intsnsting  inscription,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  containing  the  names  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Potidaea,  B.  c.  432. 

The  Academy  b  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  hero  Acaderans,  and  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a  gynmasinm.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
by  Hipparchus,  and  was  adorned  by  Gimon  with 
walks,  groves,  and  fountains.  (Ding.  Laert.  iiL  7 ; 
Said.  s.  V.  'IwwdpxovTttx^;  Plut.  Cim.  13.)  The 
beauty  of  the  plane  trees  and  dive  plantations  was 
particiilariy  celebrated.  (Plin.  xii.  1.  s.  5.)  Be- 
fore the  entrance  were  a  statue  and  an  altar  of  Love, 
and  within  the  inclosure  were  a  temple  of  Atheoa, 
and  altan  of  the  Muses,  Prometheus,  Hercules,  &c. 
(Pnaa.  L  30.  §  I.)  It  was  fnm  the  altar  of  Pro- 
metheus that  the  race  of  the  Laropadephoria  ooro- 
menoed.  The  Academy  was  the  {Aace  where  Plato 
taaght,  who  possessed  a  small  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  was  his  usual  place  of  residence. 
(Diog.  La&t.  L  e, ;  AeUan,  V,  H.  ix.  10.)  His 
snocewar:^  continued  to  teach  in  the  same  spot,  and 
werfi  benee  called  the  Academic  phikMophm.  It 
contanned  to  be  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of  [rfiiloeophy. 
and  was  spared  by  the  enemy  down  to  the  time  of 
SoQa,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  caused  its 
eelebmted  groves  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  obtain 
timbtf  fur  the  cunstmction  of  his  military  machines. 
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(Pint  SM,  12 :  Appian,  Mithr.  30.)  The  Academy, 
however,  was  replanted,  and  continued  to  ei\ioy  ita 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian. 
Near  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  Academy  wero 
the  Moriae,  or  sacred  olives,  which  were  derived  from 
the  sacred  olive  in  the  Erechtheiuro.  The  Uuter, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  fint  olive  tive 
pUnted  in  Attica,  and  one  of  the  Moriae  was  bhown 
to  Pausaiiias  a»  the  second.  They  were  under  the 
guardianship  uf  Zeus  Murium.  (Corap.  Suid.  s.  r. 
Moplai;  Schol.  ad  Soph,  Oed,  CoL  730.)  A  little 
way  beyond  the  Academy  was  the  bill  oi  Colonus, 
iimnortalised  by  the  tragedy  of  Sopliocles;  and  be- 
tween the  two  places  were  the  tumb  of  Plato  and 
the  tower  of  Ti.non.  (Pans.  i.  30.  §§  3,  4.)  The 
name  of  Akadhimia  is  still  attached  to  this  spot 
**  It  is  on  the  lowest  level,  where  some  water-courses 
from  the  ridges  of  Lycabettus  are  consumed  in  gar- 
dens and  olive  plimtations.  The^e  waters  still  cause 
the  spot  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  situ- 
ations near  Athens  for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  pot- 
herbs, and  nuuntain  a  certain  degree  of  verdun  when 
all  the  surrounding  plain  is  pivchod  with  the  heat 
of  summer."    (Leake,  p.  195.) 

2.  Cynotargea  (Kvydaapyts),  was  a  sanct  jary  of 
Heroules  and  a  gymnasium,  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  city,  not  fiu*  from  the  gate  Diomeia.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  ita  name  from  a  white  dog,  which 
carried  off  part  of  the  victim,  when  sacrifices  were 
first  offered  by  Diomus  to  Hercule  .  (Pans.  {.19. 
§  3;  Herod,  v.  63,  vi.  116;  Pint  Them.  1;  Har- 
pocrat  s.  V.  'HpdxXua;  Hesych.  Suid.  Steph.  B. 
s.  r.  KMif6<rapy9s.)  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  school,  taught  in  the  Cynosarges.  (Diog. 
LaSrt  vi.  13.)  It  was  surrounded  by  a  grove,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  together  vrith  the  trees  of 
the  neighbouring  Lyceium,  when  he  encamped  at 
this  spot  in  his  invasion  of  Attica  in  B.a  200. 
(Liv.  zxxi.  24.)  Since  Cynosarges  was  near  a 
rising  ground  (Isocr.  Vit.  X.  OraL  p.  838),  Leake 
places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  south-esstem  extremity 
of  Mount  Lycabettus,  near  the  point  where  the  arch 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  formerly 
stood.  The  name  of  this  gymnasium,  like  that  oif 
the  Academy,  was  ahw  given  to  the  surrounding 
buildings,  which  thus  fonned  a  suburb  of  Uie  city. 
(Forchhanuner,  p.  368.) 

3.  Lyceium  (AvK9ior),  a  gymnasium  dedicated 
to  Apollo  Lycdus,  and  surrounded  with  lofty  plane 
tr*es,  was  lUso  situated  to  the  east  of  the  ci^,  and 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Cynosarges.  It  was  tlia 
chief  of  the  Athenian  gyn-nasia,  and  was  adorned 
by  Pei«istratus,  Pericles,  and  Lycurgus.  (Pans.  i. 
19.  §  3;  Xen.  Hipp.  3.  §  6;  Hesych.  Harpocmt 
Suid.  #.  9.  A6ic§toy.)  The  Lyceium  was  the  place 
in  which  Aristotle  and  his  disciples  taught,  who 
were  called  Peripatetics,  from  their  pnustice  of  walk- 
ing in  this  gymnasium  while  delivering  their  lec- 
tures. (Diog.  Laert.  ▼.  5;  Cic  Acad,  QuaeaL  i.  4.) 
In  the  neighbourbood  of  the  Lyceium  was  a  fountain 
of  the  hero  Panops,  near  which  was  a  small  gate  of 
the  dty,  which  must  have  stood  between  the  gates 
Diocharis  and  Diomeia.  (PhU.  X^  1;  Hesych. 
s.  V  ndMMl'.) 

4.  LyetieUm  (AiMcaAtrr^s),  was  the  name  of 
the  lofty  insulated  mountain  overhanging  the  city 
on  its  north-eastern  ride,  and  now  called  the  Hill  of 
St.  George,  from  the  c^uxch  of  St  Geoige  on  iu 
sommit  [See  p.  255,  a.]  This  hill  was  identified 
by  the  ancient  geograi^iera  with  Ancheemns  (*A> 
X«^M^*)»  ^hich  is  described  by  Pausanias  (i.  32 
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§  2)  as  a  small  monntain  with  a  statne  of  Zens 
Anchesmins.  Pausanias  is  the  onlj  writer  who 
mentions  Anchesmna ;  but  since  all  tiie  other  hills 
&roand  Athens  have  names  assigned  to  them,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  hill  of  St  George  must  have  been 
Andiesmus.  But  the  same  argument  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  Lycabettua,  which  is  frequcntl j 
mentioned  hj  the  clakncal  writers;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  so  remarkable  an  object  as 
the  Hill  of  St.  George  could  have  remained  without 
a  name  in  the  classicsl  writers.  Wordswmth  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  writer  who  pointed  out  the 
identity  of  Lycabettus  and  the  Hill  of  St  George; 
and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted  bj  Leake  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Topography,  by  Forchhammer, 
and  by  all  subsequent  writers.  The  oelebri^  of 
Lyeabettus,  which  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief 
mountains  of  Attica,  is  in  accordance  with  the  posi- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  Hill  of  St  George. 
Strabo  (x.  p.  454)  classes  Athens  and  its  Lyca- 
bettus  with  Ithaca  and  its  Neriton,  Bhodes  and  its 
Atabyris,  and  Lacedaemon  and  its  Taygetus.  Aris- 
tophanes {Ran,  1057),  in  like  manner,  speaks  of 
Lycabettua  and  Parnassus  as  synonymous  with  any 
celebrated  mountuns: 

V  oSr  ffh  \4y^s  AvKa^rrrrobs 
ffa2  Hapnurw  ^^r  puty^n^  rovn'  icrX  rh 
X/n?(rr&  8t8<jUricetv. 

Its  proximity  to  the  city  is  indicated  by  several  pas- 
sages. In  the  edition  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
which  is  now  lost,  the  Clouds  were  represented  as 
vanbhing  near  Lycabeitus,  when  they  were  threaten- 
ing to  return  in  anger  to  Pames,  firom  which  they 
had  come.  (Phot.  Lex,  :  v.  Uiprrfs.)  Plato  (Cr»- 
tiiu,  p.  112,  a)  speaks  of  tba  Pnyx  and  Lycabettus 
as  the  boundaries  of  Athens.  According  to  an  Attic 
legend,  Athena,  who  had  gone  to  Pallene,  a  demus 
to  the  north-eastward  of  Athens,  in  order  to  procure  a 
monntain  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  in  froi>t  of  the  Aero* 
polis,  was  informed  on  her  return  by  a  crow  of  the 
birth  of  Erichthonius,  whereupon  she  dropt  Mount 
Lycabettus  on.  the  spot  where  it  still  stands.  (An- 
tig.  Gar.  12 ;  for  other  passages  from  the  ancient 
writers,  see  Wocdaworth,  p.  57,  seq.;  Leake,  p.  204, 
seq.)  Both  Wordsworth  and  Leake  suppose  Ancbcs- 
mus  to  be  a  later  name  of  Lycabettus,  since  Pau- 
sanias  does  not  mention  the  latter;  but  Kiepert  gives 
the  name  of  Anchesmus  to  one  of  the  hills  north  of 
LycabeUus.     [See  Map,  p.  256.] 

XL  Thb  Port-towns. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  SW.  of  the  Asty  is 
the  peninsula  of  Pelraeens.  consisting  of  two  rocky 
heightR  divided  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
the  eastern,  or  the  one  nearer  the  city,  being  the 
higher  of  the  twa  This  peninsula  oontuns  three 
natural  bssins  w  harbours,  a  Urge  one  on  the  western 
side,  now  called  Dr&ko  (jar  Porto  Leone)^  and  two 
nmaller  ones  on  the  eastern  side,  called  respectively 
Straiiotiki  (or  PasehaUmAiu),  and  Fandri;  the 
latter,  which  was  nearer  the  city,  being  the  smaller 
of  the  two.  Hence  Thucydides  describes  (L  93)  Pei- 
raeeus  as  X"^?^**^  Xifiiras  Ix^*'  rptis  airro^uus. 

We  know  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
WATR  the  Athenians  had  only  one  harbour,  named 
Phalenim  ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the  advice  of 
Themistocles  that  they  fortified  the  Peiraeeus,  and 
made  use  of  the  more  spacious  and  convenient  har- 
bours in  this  peninsula.  Pausanias  says  (L  1.  §  2): 
'  thd  Peiraeeus  wok  a  demiis  from  early  times,  but 
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was  not  nsed  as  a  harbour  before  ThemislndeB  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  Athenians    Before  that 
time  their  harbour  was  at  Phalemm,  at  the  spot 
where  the  sea  is  nearest  to  the  vitj,  ....  But 
Themistocles,  when  he  held  the  government,  per- 
oeiving  that  Peiraeeus  was  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  navigation,  and  that  it  possessed  three  porta 
instead  of  the  one  at  Phalerum  (XifUwas  rpus  dy0* 
Ms  Mx*o^  Toi;  ^oXiipot),  made  it  into  a  ncepCacIe 
of  ships.**    From  this  passage,  compared  with  the 
worda  of  Thucydides  quoted  above,  it  would  seem  a 
natural  inference  thiu  the  three  ancient  ports  of 
Peiraeeus  were  thoee  now  called  3rako^  StraUotikit 
and  FanAri ;  and  that  Phalerum  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  peninsula  of  Pwraeeus,  but  was  situated 
more  to  the  east,  where  the  sea-shore  is  nearest  to 
Athens.    But  till  within  the  laat  few  years  a  very- 
different  situation  has  been  assigned  to  the  ancient 
harbours  of  Athena.  Misled  by  a  &lae  interpretation 
of  a  passage  of  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes 
(Poc.  145),  modem  writers  supposed  that  the  large 
haiboor  of  Peiraeeus  (Z^rdJbo)  was  divided  into  three 
ports  called  respectively  Cantharus  (KMapos^,  the 
port  for  ships  of  war,  Zea  (Zia)  for  corn-ships,  and 
Aphrodisium  (^k^pMatow)  for   other  merchant- 
ships;  and  that  it  was  to  those  three  ports  that 
the  words  of  Pansanias  and  Thucydides  refer.    It 
was  further  maintained  that  SUroJtiotUd  was  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Munychia,  and  that  Fcantiri^  the 
more  easterly  of  Uie  two  smaller  harbours,  was  the 
ancient  Plialeram.  The  true  position  of  the  Athenian 
ports  was  first  pointed  out  by  Ulrichs  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  modem  Greek  (oi  Aifiei^t  kcX  t&  fto- 
KfA  Ttlxt,   T&y  *A0^N0r,  Athens,  1843),  of  the 
arguments  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  the 
author  in  the  Zeii9chrift/ttr  die  AUertkumnotgien- 
echaft  (for  1844,  p.  17,  seq.).     Ulrichs  r^ects  the 
divisicm  of  the  brger  harbour  into  three  parts,  and 
maintains  that  it  oonsuted  only  of  two  parts ;  the 
northern  and  by  far  the  larger  half  being  odled 
Emporium  ('E^irt^ptoi'),  and  appropriated  to  mer- 
chant vessels,  while  the  southern  bay  upon  the  right 
hand,  after  entering  the  harbour,  was  named  Can- 
tharus, and  was  used  by  ships  of  war.     Of  tlie  two 
smaDer  harboors  he  supposes  StresUoiiU  to  be  Zea, 
and  Phamhri  Munychia.     Phalemm  he  removes 
altogether  from  the  Peiraio  peninsula,  and  plac-es  it 
at  tiie  eastern  comer  of  the  great  Phaleric  bay, 
where  the  chapel  of  St  Geoige  now  stands,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tptis  Tlvpyoi,  or  the  7!&re8 
Towers.  Ulrichs  was  led  to  these  condosions  chiefly 
by  the  valuable  inscriptions  relating  to  the  maritime 
afiairs  of  Athens,  which  were  discovered  in  1834, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  larger  harbour,  and  wliich 
were  published  by  BSckh,  with  a  valuable  ooiranen'> 
tary  under  the  title  of  Urhmden  0>er  doe  Seeteeeem 
det  attuchen  Staates,  Berlin,  1834.   Of  the  correcu 
ness  of  Ulrichs's  views  there  can  now  be  little  doubt; 
the  arguments  in  support  of  them  are  stated  in  the 
sequel 

A.  Phalerum, 

The  rocky  peninsula  of  Pdraeeus  is  said  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  have  been  originally  an  island, 
which  was  gradually  connected  with  tiie  mainland 
by  the  aoctminlation  of  sand.  (Strab.  L  pw  59 ;  Plin. 
iii.  85;  Suid.  #.  v.  tftSapos.)  The  space  thus  filled 
up  was  known  by  the  name  of  Halipedum  CAX(v«- 
Sof),  and  continued  to  be  a  marshy  swamp,  which 
rendered  the  Peiraeeus  almoet  inaccessible  in  the 
winter  time  till  the  construction  of  the  broad  cania|^ 


nad  (JMui^iTdi),  vliich  »M  carritd  wrou  it.  (Hat' 
pocnL,  Suid.  i.  v.  &Miri>ar ;  Hea.  BtS.  ii.  4.  §  3l).) 
UndttT  thflM  drcDTostuw  tlw  oul;  spot  whidi  tlia 
aztCJQQt  A^Ih*"^*"*  ci>i]ld  lua  u  a  hurboor  wan  the 
aaBth-sitem  conicr  of  lbs  Phaierii:  bay,  ngn  culled, 
■■  tinad;  rsiuirkcd,  Tpt?)  nilfryoi,  whii:)i  iaanmnd 
luU  pRtjecting  inlo  tli«  Ha.  Thii  va>  acmrdicglj 
U»  nie  1/  Pbalemni  (AiiATifiov,  a1»  *af.iipii ;  Elh. 
♦^1Pf'i).a  demng  belonging        ' 


■0  advantages. 


xbicb  * 


b;  the  harinDn  rf  the 

WS3  mncti  nnaRt  to  the  i 

which  waa  built  for  the  i 

^  the  Acropolis  (Thoc.  ii.  is) ;  and,  eccuiidly,  it 

wai  accaaaible  at  evoy  Beaacm  at  the  jear  b;  a  per- 

iiKtlr  di7  mad. 

Tbe  true  potltko  of  PhakniiD  ii  indicated  bj 
IDanj  drcuimtanreB.  It  in  nerer  iiidiid«]  bj  ancient 
wiitm  within  the  walk  ef  Peineena  and  Munychia. 
StnlD,  after  deMribing  PdiaMol  aud  Munycbia, 
apeah*  of  Fhaletum  aa  the  next  pUc«  in  order  along 
the  ihore  (^vri  t^  Tltipaia  ^aAr}ptit  fl^/uj  i¥  t^ 
f*t(qi  ropoAIf ,  ii.  p.  3B8).  Then  ii  no  epot  at 
which  PhBlemm  cotdd  have  been  >itnat«l  belbre 
naching  T|»ii  Itina',  >inc«  the  intirrening  ahore 
of  the  Plialcric  golf  u  manhf  (ri  9aXiipui6r,  PluL 
ViLX.  Ort.  p.  844,  Tlem.  1!;  Stiah.  ix.  p.  400 ; 
ScboL  ad  fruity*.  Av.  1693>.  Tbt  aouUDt  wlikli 


Ra^ni.  vrraavaailj  em 


M.  KccropolU. 

Herodotna  givM  (r.  63)  at  the  defeat  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  lud  landed  at  Pbalertini,  bj  the  Thuea- 
lian  cavalrj  of  the  Peibiatiatidae,  iji  in  accordance 
with  the  open  coiintr;  which  extends  inland  near 
the  chapel  of  St,  George,  bnt  would  not  be  applicabia 
to  Ihe  Bay  of  Phumiri,  which  ia  compleioly  pro- 
tteled  againet  the  attaclu  of  cavalry  b^  the  roggnj 
monniain  riung  immedlHtelj  behind  it.  Monmer. 
Ulrichs  diacovpred  on  (he  road  from  Athens  to  St. 
George  conaidenble  subatruelioDs  of  an  ancient  wall, 
agipareiitly  the  I'tialeric  Wall,  *]iicb,  ai  we  have 
lircndy  wee,  wiis  Hvo  atailia  aliortcr  thau  the  two 
Long  Walla.      [&*  p.  253,  b.] 

That  there  "las  a  Inwn  near  St.  George  ia  eridont 
from  tbe  remains  of  walla,  culunma,  cistema,  and 
other  niina  wliich  Ulncha  found  at  tbia  place;  and 
we  leum  from  another  authority  that  there  may  atill 
be  neen  under  water  the  remaiiu  of  an  ancient  mole, 
n]ion  which  a  Tur([i^ll  thip  wu  wrecked  during  the 
war  of  indepeiideute  in  Urpcce.  -(Westeirnann,  in 
ZeiUrhrift /ur  dU  Alterlhmmicittoucliaft,  1843, 


19) 


la   (K»A 


20  aladia  from  Pbaleinun  <i.  I.  §  S),  used  to  be 
identified  witli  Tptii  nipytt,  bat  must  now  be  placed 
SE.  at  the  present  Cajie  of  St.  Kama* :  near  the 
lulter  alt  iuma  aocuDt  itmaina,  which  an  j.nlialilj 
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those  of  the  temple  of  Aphivdite  ColiM  mentioiied 
bj  Pmusanias. 

The  port  of  Phalenim  was  little  used  after  the 
fuandatioD  of  PetraeeoB;  bat  the  pinoe  ontntinaed  to 
exist  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  This  mitw 
mentkos  among  its  monuments  temples  of  Demeter 
Zens,  and  Athena  Sciras,  called  hj  Plntaroh  (^Thes. 
17)  a  temple  of  Sdms;  and  altars  of  the  Unknown 
Gods,  of  the  Sons  of  Thesens,  and  of  Phalems.  The 
■epolchre  of  Aristeides  (Plot.  Aritt.  I)  was  at  Pha- 
lenim. The  Phaleric  baj  was  celebrated  for  its 
fish.    (For  anthoritiesi  see  Leake,  p.  307.) 

B.  Petraeeut  and  MwnjfcMa. 

1.  JDwition  of  Peiraeetu  and  Mtmychia, — Pei- 
raeeos  (Ilfipaic^t:  Eth,  Ilfipaicis)  was  a  demos 
beknging  to  the  tribe  Hippothontis.  It  contained 
both  the  rockj  heights  of  the  peninsula,  and  was 
sepamted  from  the  plain  of  Athens  by  the  low  ground 
called  Halipedon,  mentioned  above.  Manjchia 
(Mov¥vxia)  was  included  in  Peiraeeusi  and  did  not 
form  a  sepamte  demns.  Of  the  site  of  Munjchia 
tiiere  can  no  longer  be  anj  doubt  since  the  inves- 
tigaUons  of  Curtins  (De  Portttbut  Athenarmnf 
Halis,  1842) ;  Ulrichs  also  had  indepeudentlj assigned 
to  it  the  same  position  as  Curtius.  Munjchia  was 
the  Acropolis  of  Peiraeeus.  It  occupied  the  hill 
immediatelj  above  the  most  easterly  of  the  two 
smaller  harbours,  that  is,  the  one  nearest  to  Athens. 
Thb  hill  is  now  called  Kcurr^AAo.  It  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  whole  peninsula,  rising  300  feet  above 
the  sea;  and  at  its  foot  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
harbours.  Of  its  military  importance  we  shall  spoik 
presently.  Leake  had  errcmeously  given  the  name 
of  Muuychia  to  a  smaller  height  in  the  westerly  half 
of  the  peninsula,  that  is,  tiie  part  furthest  from 
Athens,  and  had  supposed  the  greater  height  above 
described  to  be  the  Acropolis  of  Phalerum. 

2.  Fortijictaumi  and  Harbours.  —  The  whole 
peninsula  of  Peiraeeus,  including  of  course  Muny- 
chia,  was  surrounded  by  Tbemistocles  with  a  strong 
line  of  fortifications.  The  wall,  which  was  GO  stadia 
in  drcmnference  (Thuc.  ii.  13),  was  intended  to  be 
impregnable,  and  was  far  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Asty.  It  was  carried  up  only  half  the  height  which 
Tbemistocles  hod  originally  contemplated  (Thuc.  i. 
93);  and  if  Appian  (MUhr,  30)  is  correct  in  stating 
that  its  actual  height  was  40  cubits,  or  about  60  feet, 
a  height  which  was  always  found  sufficient,  we  per- 
ceive how  vast  was  the  project  of  Themistodes. 
'*  In  respect  to  thickness,  however,  his  ideas  were 
exactly  followed:  two  carts  meeting  one  another 
brought  stones,  which  were  laid  together  right  and 
left  on  the  outer  side  of  each,  and  thus  formed  two 
primary  parallel  walls,  between  which  Uie  interior 
■pace  (of  course  at  least  as  broad  as  the  joint  breadth 
of  the  two  carts)  was  filled  up,  not  with  rubble,  in 
the  usual  manner  of  the  Greeks,  but  constructed, 
through  the  whole  thickness,  of  squared  stones, 
cramped  together  with  metal  The  result  was  a 
lolid  wall  probably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet 
thick,  since  it  was  intended  to  carry  so  very  unusual 
a  height."  (Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  335;  oomp.  Thuc.  i. 
93.)  The  existing  remains  of  the  wall  described  by 
Lei^  confirm  this  a»»ant.  The  wall  surrounded 
not  only  the  whole  peninsula,  but  also  the  small 
rocky  promontoiy  of  Etioneia,  from  which  it  ran 
between  the  great  harbour  and  the  salt  marsh  called 
Ilalae.  These  fortifications  were  connected  with 
those  of  the  Asty  by  means  of  the  I^ng  Walls,  which 
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have  been  already  described.  [See  p.  259,  aeq. J  It 
is  usually  stated  that  the  architect  employed  ^  The- 
mistoclee  in  his  erectiao  of  these  fortifications,  and  in 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Peiraeeus,  was  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus;  but  C.  F.  Hermann  has  brought 
forward  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  though  the 
fortificatioos  of  Peiraeeus  were  erected  by  Themis> 
todes,  it  was  formed  into  a  r^rulariy  pUmned  town 
by  Pericles,  who  employed  Hippodamus  for  this 
purpose,  ffippodamus  laid  out  the  town  with  broad 
straight  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
whidb  thus  formed  a  striking  owtrast  with  the  nar- 
row and  crooked  streets  (^  Athens.  (Hermann^ 
DUputaHo  de  Hippodamo  MUetio^  Marburg,  1841 .) 

The  entrances  to  the  three  haibonrs  of  Peiraeeoa 
were  rendered  very  narrow  by  means  of  moles, 
which  left  only  a  passage  in  the  middle  for 
two  or  three  triremes  to  pass  abreast  These 
moles  were  a  continuation  of  ^  walls  of  Peiraeeus, 
which  ran  down  to  either  side  of  the  months  of 
the  harbours;  and  the  three  entrances  to  the  har- 
bours (r^  KXiiidpa  nw  XiiUimv)  thus  formed,  as 
it  were,  three  large  sea-gatos  in  the  walls.  Either 
end  of  each  mole  was  protected  by  a  tower;  and 
across  the  entrance  chains  were  extended  in  time 
of  war.  Harbours  of  this  kind  were  called  by  the 
ancients  ehted  ports  {kK^uttoX  Xi/iey«r),  and  the 
walls  were  called  x^Ao/,  or  cZqmm,  fixun  their  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  sea  like  the  claws  of  a  crab.  It  is 
stated  by  ancient  authorities  that  the  three  hari)onra 
of  the  Peiraeeus  were  tiosed  ports  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
Z«a;  SchoL  ad  Ariatopk.  Pac,  145;  comp.  Thuc. 
iL  94;  Pint  Demetr,  7 ;  Xen.  HdL  ii.  2.  §  4);  and 
in  each  of  them  we  find  remains  of  the  cketae^  or 
moles.  HeuM  these  three  harbours  cannot  mean, 
as  Leake  supposed,  three  divisions  of  the  larger 
harbour  since  there  are  traces  of  only  one  set  of 
chelae  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  been  divided  into  three  doeed  ports. 

(i.)  Pkandrij  the  smallest  of  the  three  harboafs, 
was  anciently  called  Muntcbia,  from  the  fortress 
rising  above  it  It  was  only  used  by  ships  of  war ; 
and  we  learn,  from  the  inscriptions  already  referred 
to,  that  it  contained  82  v^Atroucoi^  or  ship-houses. 
This  harbour  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Phalerum; 
but  it  was  quite  unsuitable  for  trading  purposes, 
being  shut  in  by  steep  heights,  snd  having  no  di> 
rect  communication  with  ^e  Asty.  Moreover,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  the  Athenians  to  have  been  so 
blind  as  to  have  used  this  harbour  for  centuries,  and 
to  have  n^Iected  the  more  commodious  harfaoars  of 
StfxUiotUd  and  Drdko,  in  its  inmiediate  vicinity. 
The  modem  name  of  PhantSri  is  probably  owing  to 
a  lighthouse  having  stood  at  its  entrance  in  the 
Byzantine  period. 

(iL)  Stratioaki  (called  PoMehaHmdm  by  Ulrichs), 
the  middle  of  the  three  harbours,  is  the  sndent  Zba 
(Z^a),  erroneously  called  by  the  earlier  topogra]JierB 
Monychia.  (Timeaus,  Lex.^  Plat, ;  Phot  Lex.  «.  o. 
Z^a.)  It  was  the  lai^^est  of  the  three  harbours  for 
ships  of  war,  since  it  contained  196  ship-houses, 
whereas  Munychia  had  only  82,  and  Cantharus  only 
94.  Some  of  the  ship-houses  at  Zea  appear  to  have 
been  stall  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Paosanias;  for 
though  he  does  not  mention  Zea,  the  vtAaoiKoi  which 
he  speaks  of  (i.  1.  §  3)  were  apparently  at  this  port 
This  haxboor  probably  derived  its  name  from  Artonis, 
who  was  worshipped  among  the  Athenians  under  tiis 
surname  of  Zea,  and  not,  as  Meursius  supposed,  from 
the  corn-vessels,  which  were  confbed  to  the  Empo- 
rium in  the  great  harbour. 
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(m.)  DHUbo  or  r&rio  Leom,  thib  Uumi  of  tbo 
Ihrn  harboon,  imt  fmmmonly  called  b j  too  andoiti 
mmftj  Peoakbus  (nci^cfo)^  or  Ths  Hakboub 
(4  A^ciir).  It  deriTos  Ha  modem  ttune  from  » 
eokieal  Iko  of  white  muUe,  which  SpoQ  and 
Whekr  uhaeiTed  apon  the  beach,  when  thcj  Tiaited 
Athena;  and  which  was  carried  to  Yenioa,  after 
the  captnre  of  Athena  by  the  Venetiani  in  1687. 
Z>rdko  ia  the  name  naed  by  the  modeni  Greeka, 
ainee  Epdiuuf,  which  originally  meant  only  a  aerpent, 
now  aignifiea  a  monater  of  any  kind,  and  waa  hence 
applied  to  the  marble  lion. 

It  haa  been  already  stated  that  Leake  and  other 
wixtersi  misled  by  a  passage  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  (Aic  145),  dirided  the  harbour  of 
Peiraeeoa  into  three  separate  porta,  named  Can* 
thama,  Apfarodiaimn,  and  Zea,  bat  the  words  of  the 
Srhnliaat  wanant  no  inch  conclnsion: — 6  lici^c^f 
XiftAms  Ix**  'vp**^*  wdrros  KKturrodt'  cTt  fth^  6 
KewBdpay  Ai|nyr — ip  f  rdi  v^pta,  ^h^  rh  A^po^ 
ZUrtow'  dra  k^rA^  rov  kt/Uns  otocU  wcrr*.  It  is 
evident  that  the  firholiast  does  not  intend  to  give 
the  names  of  the  three  haibooxa  of  Peineeos ;  bat, 
after  mentianing  Cantharoa,  be  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  bnildingB  in  its  imniediata  vicinity,  cf  which  the 
Aphrodwinm,  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  waa  one ;  and 
then  fiUowed  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades.  Leake 
aappoaed  Zea  to  be  the  name  of  the  bay  sitoated  on 
the  right  hand  after  entering  the  harbonr,  Aphro- 
disinm  to  be  the  name  of  the  middle  or  great  barboor, 
and  Canthama  to  be  the  name  of  the  umer  barboor, 
now  filled  np  by  aJlavial  deposits  of  the  Cephissns. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  last-mentumiBd  spot 
never  formed  part  of  the  barboor  of  Peiiaeeos,  nnce 
between  this  mazah  and  the  harix>ar  traces  of  the 
ancient  wall  have  been  diKovered;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  marsh  ia  the  one  called  Halae 
('AAoQ  by  Xenophon.  (JJeK.  ii.  4.  §  34.) 

The  barboor  of  Peuaeeoa  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  only  two  parts.  Of  theee,  the  smaller 
one,  occnpyittg  the  bay  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
entnmee  to  the  barboor,  was  named  Caotharos.  It 
was  the  third  cf  the  Athenian  haiboors  for  ships  of 
war,  and  contained  94  ship-booses.  Probably  opon 
the  ahone  cf  the  barboor  of  Cantharos  the  armoury 
(foXaA^)  of  Phik  stood,  OGntaining  arms  for 
1000  aUps.  (Stnb.  iz.  pw  895 ;  Plin.  viL  37.  s.  38; 
Ci&  de  OraL  L  14;  Vitrov.  viL  Prsef.;  Appian, 
MUkr.  41.) 

The  remainder  of  the  haxboor,  being  aboot  two- 
thirda  of  the  whole,  was  called  Emporinm,  and 
was  appropriated  to  merchant  vesseb.  (Tiinaens, 
Lez,  piaL ;  Harpocrat  #.  v.  A^iyfUL)  The  sor- 
nranding  shore,  which  was  also  called  Emporinm, 
waitainrd  the  five  fitoae  or  Colonnades  mentioned 
abova,  all  of  which  were  probably  appropriated  to 
DEMtoantila  purposes.  One  cf  thoe  was  called  the 
Macra  Ston  (juutp^  tfroA),  or  the  Long  Colon- 
nads  (FlMia.  L  1.  §  3) ;  a  second  was  the  Deigma 
(Acryyia),  or  place  where  merchanta  ezhiUted 
aamplea  of  their  gooda  for  sale  (Harpocrat.  «.  v, 
Acryyia;  SchoL  ad  Ariitopk,  EqmL  974;  Dem. 
e,  LaariL  pi  933);  a  third  was  the  Alphitopolis 
CAA^«vM\«f),  or  Com*Exchange,  said  to  have 
been  boih  by  Pericks  (SehoL  ad  Arittopk  EqmL 
547) :  of  the  other  two  Stoae  the  namea  have  not 
been  preserved.  Between  the  fitoae  of  the  Em- 
pflrimn  and  Canthama  stood  the  Aphrodisiom,  or 
temple  of  Aphrodite,  boilt  by  Coskon  sfter  bis  victory 
at  Onidna.  (Plans.  L  c ;  SchoL  ad  Arittopk,  Poe, 
L  c)    The  Uoiita  of  the  Emporium  towards  Can* 
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thans  wen  marked  by  a  boondaiy  stone  dlaocversd 
m  miu  in  1843,  and  bearing  the  inscription:— 

EMnOPIO 
KAIHOAO 
H0P02, 

i.  e.,  *E^vop(ov  mU  Mo»  5por.  The  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  the  ose  of  the  H  for  the  spiritoa  asper, 
prow  that  the  inscriptian  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  stone  may  have 
been  erected  upon  the  fint  foundation  of  Peiraeeus 
by  Themiittocles,  or  when  the  town  was  laid  out 
regularly  by  Hippodamns  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
It  probably  stood  in  a  street  leading  from  the  Em- 
porium to  the  docks  of  the  harbour  of  Cantharos. 

3.  Topography  <^  Munffchia  and  Pekxuem,  — 
The  site  of  Munychia,  which  was  the  Acropolis  of 
Peiraeeoa,  haa  been  already  explained.  Remains  of 
its  fortifications  may  still  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the 
bin,  now  called  CatUUoj  above  the  barboor  of  Pha* 
ndri.  From  its  position  it  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  Peiraic  peninsula,  and  its  three  harbours  (6iro- 
«(irTov<ri  8*  ain^  Aifi^Kft  rpus,  Strab.  iz.  p.  395); 
and  whoever  obtained  possession  of  this  hill  became 
master  of  the  whole  of  Peiraeeus.  Epimenides  is 
said  to  have  foreseen  the  importance  of  this  position. 
(Pint  Sol  12;  Diog.  Laert.  I  114.)  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  seizure  of 
Munychia  by  Thrssybulus  and  his  party  enabled 
them  to  cany  on  operations  with  success  against 
the  Thirty  at  Athens.  (Xen.  Hett.  il  4.)  The 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  kept  a  M«/^flini«ii 
garrison  in  Munychia  for  a  long  period,  and  by  this 
means  secured  the  obedience  of  Athens.  The  first 
Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  in  this  fortress  by 
Antipater  after  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Crannon, 
B.  a  322.  (Pans.  L  25.  §  4 ;  Plut  Dem.  28.) 
When  Athens  surrendered  to  Cassander,  in  b.c.  318, 
Munychia  was  also  garrisoned  by  the  latter ;  and  it  waa 
by  the  support  of  these  troops  that  Demetrius  Phale- 
reua  governed  Athens  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  B.C. 
307  the  Macedonians  were  expelled  firam  Munychia 
by  Demetriua  Poliorcetes;  but  the  latter,  on  his 
return  from  Asia  in  b.  a  299,  again  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  Munychia,  and  in  Uie  Museium  also.  These 
garrisons  were  expelled  from  both  fortresses  by  the 
Athenians,  under  Olympiodorus,  when  Demetrius 
was  deprived  of  the  Mawdnnian  kingdom  in  B.C.  287. 
(Pans.  i.  25.  §  4,  seq.,  26.  §  1,  seq. ;  Diod.  xvili. 
48,  74,  zx.  45 ;  Plut.  Demetr.  8,  seq.,  46,  PAoc. 
31,  seq.)  During  the  greater  part  of  the  rngn  of 
Antigonns  and  of  his  son  Demetrius  IL,  the  Mace- 
donians had  possession  of  Munychia ;  but  soon  after 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  Aratus  purchased  the  de- 
partore  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  hurge  som  of  money.  (Plut  AraL  34 ; 
Pans.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  Strabo  (L  c.)  speaks  of  the  hill 
of  Munychia  as  ftill  of  hollows  and  excavations,  and 
well  adapted  for  dwelling-houses.  In  the  time  of 
Stmbo  the  whole  of  the  Peiraeeus  was  in  ruins,  and 
the  hollows  to  which  he  alludes  were  probably  the 
remains  of  cisterns.  The  sides  of  the  hill  sloping 
down  to  the  great  harixmr  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  houses  rising  one  above  another  in  tha 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  as  in  the  dty  of  Bhodea, 
which  was  laid  cot  by  the  same  architect,  and  waa 
also  celebrated  for  its  beauty 

Within  the  fortress  of  Munychia  was  a  temple  of 
Artemia  Monychia,  who  wea  the  guardian  deity  of 
this  dtadel.  The  temple  was  a  celebrated  pUoe  of 
asylum  for  state  criminals.  (Xen.  HOI  ii  4.  §  11  • 

St 


procsJiii);,  sod  pHJublf  alio  wiUun  the  fbrtnu, 
)h«    Bmdidt«m    (BMlfJtror),    or   tnnpla   of  the 
TUr»d»n  Art«iiiis  Benilis,  whnee  fcstivsl,  the  B«n- 

Puwtfaenw*.  (Xen.  EtB.  u.  4.  g  II;  Plat. 
it  Rtp.  i.  pp.  887, 3M.)  On  the  wealera  alope 
of  tin  hill  vu  rhe  Dionjndac  theatre,  baag  th* 
great  harbour  :  it  must  have  bem  «f  coauderabla 
liis,  ■>  the  sssemhliea  of  the  Albenian  people  were 
(omelinwa  htld  in  it.  (Tbuc.  viu.  93  ;  Xen.  BeS. 
u.  4.  §  32  ;  LjB.  e.  AgoraL  pp.  464.  479  ;  comp, 
Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  379.)  It  was  in  thit  theatn 
thai  S«nle9  saw  a  perfirnnance  of  one  of  the  ptaja 
of  Knripidc*.  (Aehan.  V.H.'a.  13.)  Some  modem 
wrilen  diatingoiah  betneen  the  theatre  at  Manjrhiii 
and  another  m  Peineem  \  bat  the  ancieac  vriten 
mentloii  oolj  one  theatre  in  the  peoiosnla,  called 
indiflerentlj  the  Frinic  or  llw  Mnitjchian  theatre, 
the  latter  name  being  giren  to  it  from  xlt,  dtnation 
apm  (he  hill  of  MonjehU.  The  nuna  near  the 
harbour  d  Zea,  which  were  ftrmerly  i^aided  as 
thoM  of  the  Pdnio  tbeatn,  belonged  pnibihlj  to 
another  hoildlug. 

The  prober  agora  of  PeiiaeeoB  waa  called  the  Hip- 
^oSamaaxi  Agora  ('InrDSc^iof  i-ypptC),  to  diatii>. 
guish  it  from  the  Macra  Stoa,  which  waa  alao  oaad 
as  an  agore.  The  Hippodameian  Agora  waa  ntnated 
near  the  spot  wliere  the  two  Long  Walls  jnned  the 
wall  of  Peineeus;  and  a  broad  aliret  led  froni  it  up 
to  Ihe  citadel  of  Hanfchia.  (Xen.  ffeH.  ii.  4.  §  11 ; 
Andoc.  de  Sfytt.  p.  93,  Reiike ;  Dem.  c  TtiaotlL 
p.  1 190.) 

At  the  entrance  to  the  great  harbonr  tbare  waa 
on  the  right  band  the  promcntorj  AldmHI  ('AA- 
Kinos),  on  the  left  hand  the  pnimontoi7  Etiionia 
{'HtT.Hvia.  or  'HtTuirfiii).  On  Aloimus  itood  tha 
(omb  of  ThsmLstoclee,  wtiow  bimes  an  said  U  ban 
been  brought  from  Magneala  io  Asia  Minor,  wid 
buried  at  tliia  place.  (Pint.  Them.  32;  Paiis.  i,  1. 
§2).     Eetioiiia  waa  a  toiigue  of  land  comniuiding 

the  Four  Huiulred  in  B.C.  411  erected  a  fort,  in 
order  to  prevent  more  eaectonll;  the  entrance  of  lbs 
Athenian  fleet,  which  was  oppoeed  to  them.  (Tbuc. 
Tiii.  90  i  Dem.  e.  neccr.  p.  1343  ;  Uarpociat., 
Suid.,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'HiTii^ia.)  Tha  anull  baj' 
on  the  onler  aide  of  the  promontiir7  waa  probablj 
tlia  KO^i  \lfair  meodoDed  bj  Xaupbim.  (fieU. 
ii.4.  9  31.) 

The  bnlldinga  ironod  the  ihon  al  the  great 
harbonr  have  been  alnad;  mentioned.  Pnbablr 
bi^hind  the  Macra  Stos  waa  the  temeniu  of  Zens  and 
Athena,  which  PavAmas  (i.  1.  g  3)  mentiuni  u 
one  of  the  moat  remarkable  objeota  in  Peiraeena, 

temple  of  Zeus  Soler.  (Slntb.  ii.  p.396;  Liv  lui. 
30:  Plin.  mil.  8.  a.  19.  g  14.)  rireaUgi.whii:h 
waa  one  of  the  couna  of  jnalice  for  the  biai  of  ko- 
middu,  waa  aitoated  in  Peintecu)  ;  and  aa  thia 
court  ii  desctibed  indiflerentl;  ir  Zif  or  it  tpiarral, 
It  niuat  be  placed  either  m  cs  nau  the  harbonr  of 
ZcA.  The  aocnwd  pleaded  their  canae  on  board  eliip, 
while  the  judges  ut  upon  tha  than.  (Paui.  i.  28. 
§  II;  Dem.  e.  Arutocr.  p.  64j:  I'ullui,  \in.  1.0; 
Becker,  ^iMcil  ffroeci.  p.  311.) 

P^raeena  narec  recorered  from  the  blow  inflicted 
upon  It  b;  its  capton  bj  Sulla,  who  destrojed  ita 
AJtiflcationB  and  arsenals.  So  rapid  waa  its  decline 
that  in  the  time  of  SIrabo  it  had  becune  "  a  auiall 
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Tillagi,  dtnated  aronnd  the  ports  and   the  lan]J« 
rf  Zena  Soter."  (Strab.  it.  p.  39fi.) 

The  most  important  work  on  the  Topi^Tiiphy  of 
Athena  is  Col.  Leake'a  Topography  of  A'hait, 
London,  1841,  Snd  editian.  In  common  with  isi 
other  writers  on  the  subject,  the  writer  of  lfa» 
present  article  in  ander  lbs  greatest  obligaticna  to 
Col.  Leake,  allhongh  be  has  had  occanoo  to  diSer 
from  him  on  tome  pdcts.  The  other  modem 
works  finm  which  moat  aaaiatanta  have  been  dp- 
rivpd  an  Forchhammer,  Topographie  von  Athm, 
in  Atefer  Philoloffude  Sladten,  Kiel,  IS41 ;  Knue, 
fleOiu,  tdL  li.  pt.  i.,  Lelpig,  18S6;  E.  0.  UOller, 
art.  AttOtt  in  Ersch  and  Gmber'i  EncgdopdJia 
*o1.  vL,  Irenstated  by  Lockhart,  London,  1842  « 
Wirdaworth,  AtKau  tmd  Altica,  Londoi^  IS36  ; 
Stuart  and  Rerett,  Aitligiuliee  of  AtSati,  London, 
1762—1816,  *  vols.,  fb.  (2nd  ed.  1825—1827); 
Dodwell,  Tour  Armgh Greece,  ToLi.  London,  1819; 


ATHENAEON  ('Ahixufa':  S-Mk  or  Sitgitjnry 

also  called  "  a  harbour  of  Ihe  ScTthotanri,'  waa  ■ 
port  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Taniic  Chenonenn. 
(Aura.  PtripL  p.  6.) 

ATHENAEUM  {■  ftimii.).  1.  A  fortnsi  in 
the  S.  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the  territory  of  M^»- 
topolis,  is  described  bj  Plntarch  as  a  poaition  in 
advance  of  the  Idcedaemonian  frontier  (/^(rA^  rni 
Aonrrrirqi),  and  near  Belemlna.  It  was  foitified 
b}  CleomeDea  in  b.  c.  £24,  and  was  frei^tuntljr  taken 
and  retaken  in  the  ware  between  the  Achaeui 
Leagna  and  the  Spartana.  Leake  BoppOBCS  that  it 
Dccnpied  the  aiunmit  of  Uoont  Tan^ari^  on  which 
there  are  gome  remains  dt  an  Hellenic  fortress.  In 
that  raae  it  muat  have  been  a  different  place  from 
tbe  Alhenaeum  mentioned  bj  Pansanias  on  the  road 
from  Megalopolis  to  Asea,  and  SO  stadia  fmn  the 
bitter.  {Plat.  CVsm.  4;  Pol,  ii.  46,  64,  iv.  37,  60, 
ei;  Paua-viii.  44.  ggS,  3;  Leake,  refopoinasaa, 
p.  248.) 

2.  A  fortresB  in  Athamania  in  Epeims,  described 
by  Livy  as  "  tirLibus  Macedoniae  sabjcctnm,'  and 
apparenllf  near  Camphi.  Leake  placea  it  cd  « 
height,  ■  Kttla  above  the  deserted  viRage  ■£  Apima 
Piirta,  orFWAi  i^M^Ui.  (Liv.  uriii.  1,  uiii.SS 
Leake,  Northtm  Grtta,  voL  iv.  jf.  SI2,  53l5.> 


ATUENOPOLIS. 

ATHENOTOLIS,  a  city  on  the  ooutt  at  Qallia 
NaiboTCiuds,  dependent  on  HaasiluL  (Hek,  ii.  5; 
Plin.  iiL  4.)  Stephanos  (#.  v,  'A^mu)  mentions  an 
Athcnae  of  the  LigTstii,  which  maj  be  this  place* 
There  are  no  measnreR  for  detennimng  the  po&ition 
of  Atbenopolis.  D'Anville  obeerres,  that  Pllnj  and 
MeU  seein  to  place  this  Massaliot  settlement  soath 
of  Fonun  Jiilii  {Frejys);  and  yet  in  bis  map  he 
fixes  it  north  of  Fhyas,  at  a  place  called  Agay. 
Walckenaer,  at  a  guess,  places  it  at  Sl  TropeM^ 
whidi  is  on  a  bay  nearly  doe  south  of  Frtfjos.  The 
Athenaeopolitae  of  Varro  (Z».  L»  viii.  35)  are  a»- 
sumed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.      [G.  L.] 

A'THESIS  CATiKTi^Js,  Strab.;  'Ar»«r<6i^,  Plut), 
ooe  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Northern  Italy,  now 
called  the  Adigc  It  rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  in 
a  small  lake  near  the  modem  village  of  BescheHf 
and  after  a  coarse  of  aboat  50  miles  in  a  S£.  diroo- 
tioB,  receives  the  waten  of  the  Ataou  or  Eisachj  a 
rtream  almost  as  considerable  as  its  own,  which  de> 
sceods  from  the  pass  of  the  Brenner.  Their  united 
waten  flow  nearly  due  S.  through  a  broad  and 
deq>  valley,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Tridentum 
(  TtobIo),  until  they  at  length  emerge  into  the  phiins 
of  Italy,  close  to  Verona,  which  stands  on  a  kind  of 
peninsula  almost  encircled  by  the  Atheads.  (Vemna 
Athfsi  circumflua,  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  597.)  From  hence 
it  puisnes  its  course,  first  towards  thn  S£.,  and 
afterwards  due  £.  through  the  plains  of  Venetia  to 
the  Adriatic,  which  it  enters  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  northenunost  mouth  of  the  Padus,  but  Vfitliout 
having  ever  joined  that  river.  From  its  source  to 
the  sea  it  has  a  course  oi  not  less  than  200  miles; 
and  in  the  volume  of  its  waters  it  is  inferior  only  to 
the  Padus  among  the  rivers  of  Italy.  (Strab.  iv. 
pw  207,  where  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  names 
'Anftfu^f  and  *I<r^^t  have  been  transposed;  Plin. 
iiL  16.  s.  20;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  680;  Claudian,  de  VL 
Cone.  Bon.  196.)  Servins  (ad  Aen.le,)  and  Vi- 
bins  Sequester  (p.  3)  erroneously  describe  the  Athesis 
as  fidhng  into  the  Padus;  a  veiy  natural  mistake, 
as  the  two  rivers  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  very 
siiort  interval,  and  even  communicate  by  various 
side  branches  and  artificial  channels,  but  their  main 
streams  onitinue  perfectly  distinct. 

It  was  in  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Athesis, 
probably  not  very  far  from  Verona,  that  Q.  Catulus 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  b.  c.  101.  (Liv.  £pU. 
Uviii. ;  Flor.  iiL  8 ;  Pint  Mar.  23.)        [E.  H.  B.J 

ATHMCNLA,  ATHMONUM.    [Attica.] 

ATHOS  (^A9tas,'\(h»r,  Ep.  'AA&t,  gen.  *KQ6mi 
JStJL  'A0t»in|f ),  the  lofty  mountain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  long  peninsula,  running  out  into  the  sea  from 
Chakidice  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Singitic  gulf 
aud  the  Aegaean.  This  peninsula  was  properly 
called  Acte  CAkt^,  Thuc.  iv.  109),  but  the  name 
of  Athos  was  also  given  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
iiiooBtain.  (Herod,  vii.  22.)  The  peninsula,  as 
well  as  the  mountain,  is  now  called  the  Bolg 
Monniam  {'Aytop  'O/wt,  Monte  SasUo\  from  the 
great  number  of  monasteries  and  chapels  with  which 
It  is  corered.  There  are  20  of  these  monasteries, 
most  of  wliich  were  founded  during  the  Byzantine 
cfflpire,  and  some  of  them  trace  th«ir  origin  to  the 
tioie  of  Constantino  the  Great.  Each  of  the  different 
nations  belonging  to  tiie  Greek  Church,  has  one  or 
more  monasteries  of  its  own ;  and  the  spot  is  visited 
periodically  by  pilgrims  frvm  Busaia,  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, as  well  as  fSrom  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  No 
female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  ii  permitted  to  enter 
the 
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Aoeoiding  to  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s.  17.  §  37,  Silljg), 
the  length  of  the  peninsula  is  75  (Bunan)  miks, 
and  the  circumference  160  (Roman)  miles.  Its  real 
length  is  40  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  four  miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsula 
is  described  in  the  following  tenns  by  a  modern  tra- 
veller:— "  The  peninsula  is  rugged,  being  intersected 
by  innumersble  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almost  im^ 
mediately  and  rather  abruptly  from  the  isthmus  at 
the  northern  end  to  about  300  feet,  and  for  the  first 
twelve  miles  maintains  a  table -land  elevation  of  about 
600  feet,  for  the  most  part  beautifully  wooded.  At 
this  spot  the  peninsula  is  narrowed  into  rather  less 
than  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  immediately  afterwards 
exptinds  to  its  aversge  breadth  of  about  four  mil^ 
which  it  retains  to  its  southern  extremity.  From 
this  point,  also,  the  land  becomes  mountainous  rather 
than  hilly,  two  of  the  heights  reselling  re^pectively 
1700  and  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Fuur  miles 
farther  south,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  eai>t 
and  west  shores,  is  situated  the  to^n  of  Karyet, 
picturesquely  placed  amidst  vlueyards  and  gardeit». 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  KaryH 

the  ground  rises  to  2200  feet,  whence  a  rugged 
broken  country,  covered  with  a  forest  of  dark-leaved 
foliage,  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  rears 
itself  in  solitary  magnificence,  an  insulated  cone  of 
white  limestone,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
6350  feet  above  Uie  sea.  Close  to  the  c\\fS&  at  the 
southern  extremity,  we  learn  from  Captain  Cope> 
land's  late  sur^'ey,  no  bottom  was  found  with  60 
fathoms  of  line."  (Lieut  Webber  Smith,  in  Journal 
of  Royal  Geogr.  Soe.  vol.  vii.  p.  65.)  The  lower 
bed  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argil- 
laceous slate,  and  the  upper  part  (A  grey  limestone, 
more  or  less  inclined  to  white.  (Sibthorp,  in  Wal 
potest  TraveUf  ^c.  p.  40.) 

Athos  is  first  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  represents 
Hera  as  resting  on  its  summit  on  her  flight  from 
Olympus  to  Lemnos.  (//.  xiv.  229.)  The  name, 
however,  is  diiefly  memorable  in  hibtory  on  account 
of  the  canal  which  Xerxes  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
connecting  the  peninsula  with  Chaicidice.  (Herod, 
vii.  23,  seq.)  This  canal  was  cut  by  Xerxes  for  the 
passage  of  lus  fleet,  in  order  to  escape  the  gales  aiul 
high  seas,  which  sweep  around  tlie  promontory,  and 
which  had  wrecked  tlie  fleet  of  Mardonlus  in  b.  c. 
492.  The  cutting  of  this  canal  has  been  rejected 
as  a  falsehood  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modem;  and  Juvenal  (x.  174)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
specimen  of  Greek  mendacity : 

'*  creditur  olim 
Velificatus  Athos,  et  quidquid  Graecia  mendax 
Audet  in  historia." 

Its  existence,  however,  is  not  only  attested  by 
Herodotus  (I.  c),  Thucydides  (I  c),  and  other 
ancient  writen»,  'but  distinct  traces  of  it  have  been 
discovered  by  modem  travellers.  The  modem  name 
of  the  isthmus  is  PrMoha^  evidently  the  Bomaic 
fonn  uf  IIpoat/Aa{,  the  canal  m  froiU  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Athos.  The  best  description  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  canal  is  given  by  Lieut.  Wolfe :  — 
"  The  canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most  distinctly  to  be 
traced  all  the  way  across  the  isthmus  firom  the  Gu{f 
of  MonU  Santo  (the  ancient  Singitic  Gulf)  to  the 
Bay  of  £r»o  in  the  Gulf  of  ContesiOt  with  tiie 
exception  of  about  SCO  ysids  in  the  middle,  where 
the  ground  bears  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
touched.     But  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  whol^ 
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gbimJ  faaviiig  been  exciivated  by  Xenet,  it  &•  pro- 
bable that  the  oentnl  part  was  afterwards  filled  up, 
in  order  to  allow  a  more  ready  passage  into  and  out 
of  the  peninsola.  In  many  places  the  canal  is  still 
deep,  swampy  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes 
and  other  aquatic  plants:  the  ram  and  small  springs 
draining  down  into  it  from  the  acyacent  heights 
afibrd,  at  the  Monte  Santo  end,  a  good  watering- 
place  for  shipping;  the  water  (except  in  yeiy  dry 
weather)  runs  oat  in  a  good  stnam.  The  distance 
across  is  2500  yards,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  bnadth  of  twetre  stsdia  asi^gned  by  Herodotus. 
The  width  of  the  canal  appears  to  have  been  about 
18  or  20  feet  ;  the  lord  of  the  earth  nowhere 
exceeds  15  feet  abore  tiie  sea;  the  soil  is  a  light 
day.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  reiy  remarkable  isthmus, 
fcr  the  land  on  each  side  (but  more  especially  to  the 
westward)  rises  abruptly  to  an  elerafion  of  800  to 
1000  feet"  (Peimff  Cyclopaedia,  toL  ilL  p.i23.) 

About  1|  mile  north  of  the  canal  was  Acanthus 
[AoAirrHUs],  and  on  the  isthmus,  immediately 
south  of  the  canal,  was  Sane,  probably  the  same  as 
the  later  Uruiopolis.  [Sass.]  In  the  peninsnla 
itself  there  were  five  cities,  Diux,  Oxx>phtxus, 
AcBOTHoux,  Thtbsus,  Clbosab,  which  are  de- 
scribed under  their  respective  names.  To  these  five 
dties,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (/.  c), 
Thucydides  (2.  e.)  and  Strabo  (viL  p.  331),  Scylax 
(s.  V,  MoirfSoWa)  adds  Chanuiriae,  and  Pliny  (I,  c.) 
Palaeorium  and  Apdlooia,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  being  named  Macrobii.  The  extreoiity  of  the 
peninsula,  above  which  Mt.  Athoe  rises  abruptly, 
was  called  Nymphaeum  (N^m^oioir),  now  Cape 
8t,  George  (Strab.  vu.  p.  330;  Ptol.  iii.  18.  §  11.) 
The  peninsula  was  originally  inhabited  by  Tynheno- 
Pebugians,  who  continned  to  form  a  Uurge  part  of 
the  populatioo  in  the  Greek  dties  of  the  peninsula 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war  (Thuc. 
L  0.).  (Respecting  the  peninsula  m  general  see 
Lnke,  Nortiiem  Greece,  voL  ilL  p.  114;  Bowm, 
Momt  Athoe,  Tkettaiy,  and  Epinu,  London,  1852, 
p.  51,  seq. ;  Lieats.  Smith  and  Wolfe,  Sibthorp, 
ULos.) 

A'THBIBIS,  A'THLIBIS  (Herod.  ill66;  PtoL 
iv.  5.  §§  41,  51 ;  Plin.  ▼.  9.  s.  11 ;  Steph.  Byz.«.  v. 
'Ae?itits,*AiAppa€u:JSik  'A0pneiTtitm^MXt€irjit), 
the  diief  town  of  the  Athiibite  nome,  in  Lower 
Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tanitio  branch  cf  the  Nile,  and  near  the  angle 
where  that  branch  diverges  from  the  main  stream. 
Ammianus  Harcellinus  reckons  Athribis  am<mg  the 
most  oonsidersble  dtic  of  the  Ddta,  in  the  4th 
century  of  our  era  (zxU.  16.  §  6).  It  seems  to  have 
been  <^  suffident  importance  to  give  the  name 
Athribiticus  Fluvius  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Tauitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  It  was  one  of  the  military 
Homes  ssaigned  to  the  Calasirian  militia  under  the 
Pharadis.  Under  the  Christian  Emperors,  Athribis 
belonged  to  itue  province  of  Augusttomica  Seonnda. 

Il)e  Athribite  name  and  its  capital  derived  their 
name  fix>m  the  goddess  Thriphis,  whom  inscriptions 
both  at  Athrilns  and  Panopolis  denominate  **  the 
most  great  goddess."  Thrijiiis  is  aasodated  in  wor- 
ship with  Amun  Ehem,  one  of  the  first  quaternian 
oT  deities  in  Egyptian  mytliology ;  but  no  reprs- 
sentati<m  of  her  has  been  at  preset  identified. 
Wilkinson  (Mtmnere  and  C^utome,  &c.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  265)  sui^MMes  Athribis  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Uoii-hesdea  goddesses,  whose  special  names  have 
not  been  ascertained. 

The  ruins  of  Atrieb  or  Trieb,  at  the  pdnt  where 
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the  modem  canal  of  Moueys  turns  off  fixm  the  NSi^ 
lepsment  the  ancient  Athribis.  They  consiet  of  ex- 
teonve  moonds  and  basements,  beddes  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  200  feet  kmg,  and  175 
broad,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  ThripSds  (Ooptie 
AthrSbi).  The  monks  of  the  White  Monastery, 
about  half  a  mfle  to  the  north  of  theee  ruins,  are 
traditionally  affqnainted  with  the  name  of  Attrib, 
although  tibeir  usual  designation  of  these  ruins  ia 
Mede^tet  Aekt^feh,  An  inscription  on  one  of  the 
fellen  architmvee  of  the  temple  bears  the  date  of  the 
ninth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  oontains  also  the  name 
of  his  wife  JuHa,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  On 
the  oppodte  feoe  of  the  same  block  are  feund  ovals, 
indudmg  the  names  of  Tiberius  Claudius  and 
Caesar  Gennanicus:  and  in  another  part  of  the 
temple  is  an  oval  of  Ptdemy  XIL,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ptolemy  Auktes  (b.c.  51 — 48).  About  half  a 
mile  from  Athribis  are  the  quarriee  firnn  which  the 
stone  used  in  building  the  temple  was  brought;  and 
bdow  the  qoarxies  are  some  small  grotto  tombs,  the 
lintels  of  whose  doors  are  partially  preeerved.  Upon 
one  of  these  lintels  is  a  Greek  inscription,  importing 
that  it  was  the  *'  sepulchre  of  Henndus,  son  of 
Archibins."  He  had  not,  however,  been  intoned 
after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  since  his  tomb  <v»itMtMw^ 
the  depodt  of  caldned  bones.  Vestiges  also  ara 
found  in  two  broad  paved  eanaewayB  of  the  two 
main  streets  of  AthriUs,  which  crossed  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  probably  divided  the  town  into 
fSrar  main  quarters.  The  causeways  and  the  mina 
genoaUy  indicate  that  the  town  was  greasy  en- 
larged uid  beautified  under  the  MaAftAmUn  dynasty. 
(GhampoUion,  fEgypU,  voL  iL  p.  48 ;  Wilkinson, 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  p.  398.)  [W.  B.  D.l 

ATHBYS.    [Tamtbto.] 

ATHYRAS  ('Atfvpas),  a  river  of  Thnoe  between 
Sdymbria  and  Byzantium.  (Ptd.iii.  11.  §  6;  Plin. 
iv.  11.  s.  18.  §  47,  Sillig;  Pliny  calla  it  idso  Py- 
dares.) 

ATILLA'NA.     [Autbigosks.] 

ATI'NA  CArim:  Eth.  Atinas,  8tis>  1.  An  an- 
dent  and  im^<crtantdtyof  the  Volscians,  which  rstair* 
its  andent  name  and  podtion,  on  a  lol^  hill  near  tba 
sources  of  the  little  river  Melpis  {Mel/d),  and  abonfc 
12mileBSKofSonu  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  a  great 
and  powerful  dty  {AHna  potent,  Aen,  vii.  630) 
long  before  the  fimndatian  of  Bume,  and  Martial  also 
terms  it  *'piisca  Atina"  (x.  92.  2.):  the  former 
poet  seems  to  consider  it  a  Latin  dty,  but  {nm  Ita 
podtion  it  would  appear  certain  that  it  was  a  Vol- 
sdan  one.  It  had,  however,  been  wrested  from  ttiat 
people  by  the  Samnites  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory. In  B.  G.  318  it  was  (sooording  to  some  anna< 
lists)  taken  by  the  Boman  consul  C.  Junius  Bnbulcus 
(liv.  ix.  28);  but  in  b.  c.  298  we  agam  find  it  in 
the  hands  cf  the  Samnites,  and  its  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  consuls,  but  no  attack  made  on  the 
town.  (Id.  z.  39.)  We  have  no  account  of  its 
final  reduction  by  the  Romans,  but  it  appean  to 
have  been  treated  with  severity,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  praefectura,  in  whidi  it  still  con- 
tinued even  after  its  dtisens  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Boman  fianchise.  But  notwithstanding  its  in- 
ferior podtion,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cioero  a  flon* 
rishing  and  populous  town,  so  that  he  draws  a 
fevourable  contrast  between  its  popnlatian  and  that 
of  Tusculum,  and  says  that  it  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  praefectura  in  Italy.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  8.)  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Ms  friend  end  client  Cn.  Plan- 
dus,   and  was   included  m  the  Terentine  tribe. 
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(Ibid.  !6.)  At  A  snbeeqaent  period  it  became  a 
mmiidpal  town,  with  the  ordinary  priTileges  and 
magutrates;  bat  though  it  received  a  military  colony 
under  Nero,  it  did  not  obtain  colonial  xaok.  We 
lean,  from  pnmerona  inscripdona,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a  cfnaiderable  place  under  the  Roman  empire. 
(TAh:  Colon,  p.  230:  PKn.  iii.  5.  a.  9;  Ptol.  iil  1. 
§  62;  Marat.  Jnaer,  pp.  352,  1102,  1262;  OrelL 
Inmsr.  140,  7678,  2285,  &c.) 

SOina  Italicoa  alludea  to  its  cold  and  elevated 
flitoation  (moMle  nivoto  deteendeM  AtmOf  vm.  398), 
and  the  modem  dty  of  AHna  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
coldest  places  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
results  not  only  frmn  its  own  position  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nence, but  firom  its  Being  surrounded  by  high  and 
bleak  mountains,  especially  towaida  the  south.  Its 
ancient  walls,  built  in  a  massive  style  of  polygonal 
blocks,  but  well  hewn  and  neatly  fitted,  comprised 
the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  only  a  poitlon  of  which 
is  occa{ued  by  the  modem  city;  their  extent  and 
magnitude  confirm  the  accounts  of  its  importance  in 
very  early  times.  Of  BcHuan  date  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  on  a  grand  scale,  substructions 
of  a  temple,  ud  fragments  of  other  buildings,  be- 
sides numerous  sepulchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tiona.  (Bomanelli,  toL  iii.  p.  36 1 ;  Craven,  A  brumi^ 
vol.  L  pp.  61 — 65.) 

2.  A  town  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Tanager,  now  the  Valle  di  JDitmo.  It  is 
mentioDed  only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Ate- 
oates  among  the  inland  towns  of  Lucania,  and  by 
the  Liber  Colonianmiy  whore  it  is  called  the  "  pri»- 
fectara  Atenas.**  But  the  correct  orthography  of 
the  name  is  established  by  inscripdoos,  in  which  we 
find  it  written  ATurATBS;  and  the  site  is  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  ruina  still  visible  just  below  the 
village  of  Atena,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Xa  Saia. 
These  consist  of  eztaisiTe  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  and  of  an  amphitheatre;  numerous  inscrip- 
tioQB  have  also  been  discovered  on  the  spot,  which 
attest  the  municipal  rank  of  the  ancient  dty.  It 
appears  that  its  territoiy  must  have  extended  as  £ur 
as  La  PoUa^  about  5  miles  further  N.,  where  the 
Tanager  buries  itself  under  gxtnmdi  a  phenomenon 
which  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  occurring  **  in  campo 
vAtinati."  (PUn.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  iil  II.  s.  15;  Xt6. 
CoUm, p.  209;  RomaneUi,  vol L p.424:  BidktLdelP 
IntL  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATINTA'NIA  {'Krivrtxyia  i  Etk.  'Arirrdaf, 
-oros),  a  mountainous  district  in  Qlyria,  uorth  of 
MoloMis  and  east  of  Parauaea,  through  which  the 
Aoua  flows,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is 
deiicribed  by  Livy  (xlv.  30)  as  poor  in  soU  and 
rude  in  climate.  The  A^tanes  are  first  menticxied 
in  B.  c.  429,  among  the  barbarians  who  assisted  the 
Ambradots  in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  upon 
which  occasion  the  Atintanee  and  Molossi  were  com- 
iitandod  by  the  same  leader.  (Thuc.  iL  80.)  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans,  Atintaoia  was  assigned  to  Macedonia, 
«.  c.  204;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in 
B.  a  168,  it  wa::  induded  in  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  the  Romans  divided  Macedonia.  (Liv. 
zxviL  30,  xlv.  30.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
as  it  fbnned  part  of  Chaonia.  (Comp.  Strsb.  viL 
p.  326;  Pol.  ii.  5;  Scylax,  #.  o.  'lAA^piox ;  Lyoophr. 
1043 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v, ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vuLiv.  pu  118.) 

ATLAKTES  CArXarrcs),  a  people  in  the  Interior 
of  Libya,  inhabiting  one  of  the  chain  of  oases  formed 
by  salt  hills,  which  are  described  by  Herodotus  as 
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extending  along  the  N.  of  the  Great  Desert  (SnAoro), 
ten  days' journey  W.  of  the  Atarantbs,  and  in  the 
vicini^  of  M.  Atlas,  whence  they  derived  their 
name.  They  were  reported  to  abstain  finom  using 
any  living  thing  for  food,  and  to  see  no  visions  in 
their  sleep.  (Herod,  iv.  184;  Mela,  i.  8.  §  5;  Pliu. 
V.  8 ;  respecting  the  common  confusion  in  the  names 
see  Ataraktbs.)  Herodotus  adds,  that  they  were 
the  furthest  (t.  e.  to  the  W.)  of  the  people  known 
to  him  as  inhabiting  the  ridge  of  salt  hills;  but  that 
the  ridge  itself  extended  as  far  as  the  pilhus  of 
Hercules,  or  even  beyond  them  (iv.  185).  The  at- 
tempts of  Rennell,  Heeren,  and  others  to  assign  the 
exact  position  of  the  people,  from  the  data  supplied 
by  Herodotus,  cannot  be  considered  satisfiu:itory. 
(Rennell,  Geogr,  of  Herod.  voL  ii.  pp.  301,  811; 
Heeren,  Jdeen,  vol.  ii.pt  1.  p.  243.)        [P.  &] 

ATLA'NTICUM  MARE.  The  opinions  of  the 
andents  respecting  the  great  body  of  water,  which 
th^  knew  to  extend  beyond  the  straita  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mediterranean,  must  be  viewed  histo- 
rically; and  such  a  view  will  best  exhibit  the  mean- 
ing <i  the  several  names  which  they  applied  to  it. 

The  word  Ocean  CCiiewv6s)  had,  with  the  early 
Greeks,  a  smse  entii^y  different  fimn  that  in  which: 
we  use  it  In  the  poets,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  per 
sonified  being,  Ooean,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  (Uranus  and  Gaia),  a  Titanic  dd^  of  the 
highest  dignity,  who  presumes  even  to  absent  him- 
se& firom  Uae  Olympic  councils  of  Jove;  and  he  ia 
the  fiither  of  the  whole  race  of  water-nymj^  and 
river-gods.  (Hes.  Tkeog.  133,  337,  foil.  368;  Horn. 
JL  XX.  7.)  Physically,  Ocean  is  a  stream  or  river 
(expressly  so  caJled)  encircling  the  earth  with  i*» 
ever-fiowing  current ;  the  primeval  water,  whim 
b  the  source  of  all  the  other  waters  of  the  world, 
nay,  according  to  some  views,  of  all  created  things 
divine  and  human,  for  Homer  applies  it  to  the 
phrases  Oewr  yiv^ait  and  9<nrep  ytvtais  vdyrcaai 
r^riMirrai.  (//.  xiv.  201,  246;  oomp.  Virg.  Georg 
iv.  382,  where  Ocean  is  called  pairem  rertoii,  with 
reference,  says  Servins,  to  the  opinions  of  those  who, 
as  Thales,  supposed  all  things  to  be  generated  out 
of  water.)  The  sun  and  stars  rose  out  of  its  waters 
and  returned  to  them  in  setting.  {IL  v.  5, 6,  xviii. 
487.)  On  its  shores  were  the  abodes  of  the  dead, 
accessible  to  the  heroic  voyager  under  divine  direc- 
tion. {Od.  x.,  xi.,  xiL)  Aniang  the  epithets  with 
which  the  word  is  coupled,  there  is  one,  6,t^foppos 
(Jawing  ha6kwarda\  whidi  has  been  thought  to 
indicate  an  acquaintance  with  the  Udea  of  the  At* 
lantic;  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  certain 
enough  to  warrant  the  inference.  (Hom.  IL  xviiL 
399,  XX.  65;  Hesiod,  Theog,  776.) 

WhetlMir  these  views  were  purely  imaginary  or 
entirely  mythical  in  their  origin,  or  wheUier  they 
were  partly  bssed  on  a  vague  knowledge  of  the 
waters  outside  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  fruitful 
subject  of  debate.  Nor  can  we  fix,  except  within 
wide  limits,  the  period  at  which  they  began  to  be 
oorreclfw!  by  positive  information.  Both  scripture 
and  secular  history  point  to  enterprizes  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians beyond  the  Straits  at  a  veiy  early  period; 
and,  moreover,  to  a  suspidon,  which  was  attempted 
more  than  once  to  be  put  to  the  proof,  that  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  W.  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  on  the 
S.  q)ened  into  one  and  the  same  great  body  of  water. 
It  was  long,  however,  before  this  identity  was  at  all 
generally  accepted.  The  story  that  Africa  had 
actually  been  drcumnavigated,  is  related  by  Hero- 
dotus with  the  greatest  distrust  [Libya]  :  and  the 
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qafictjon  was  left,  in  andent  gengniphy,  witli  the 
great  aathority  of  Ftolemj  on  the  ncgadTe  side 
la  fact,  the  progresa  of  maritime  disoorerjr,  proceed- 
ing independently  in  the  two  directionSf  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  two  great  ezpanaes  oif  water,  on 
the  S.  of  Asia,  and  on  the  W.  of  Africa  and  Eorope, 
while  iheir  connection  around  Africa  was  purely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Hence  arose  the  distinction 
marked  by  the  names  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Western  Seas,  the  former  being  constantly  used  by 
Herodotus  fur  the  Indian  Ocean  [Akabicus  Sim  us], 
while,  somewhat  curiously,  the  latter,  its  natural 
oorrelatiTe,  is  only  applied  to  the  Atlantic  by  late 
writers. 

Herodotus  had  obtuned  su£5dent  knowledge  to  re- 
ject with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  river  Ocean  flowing 
round  the  earth  (ii.  2 1 ,  23,  iv.  8, 36) ;  and  it  deserves 
notice,  that  with  the  notion  he  rejects  the  name  ahsOj 
and  calls  thoee  great  bodies  of  water,  which  we  call 
oceaiw,  eeoM.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  the  secondary 
nse  of  the  word  Ocean,  which  we  have  retained,  as 
its  oxnmon  soise,  was  only  introduced  at  a  late 
period,  when  there  was  probably  a  oonftised  notion 
of  its  exact  primary  sense.  It  is  found  in  the  Roman 
vrriters  and  in  the  Greek  geographexi}  of  the  R(»nan 
period,  sometimes  for  the  whole  body  of  water  sur- 
rounding the  earth  and  sometimes  with  epithets 
which  mark  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  is  also  called  simply  Oceanus ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithet  Atlanticus  is 
found  applied  to  the  Ocean  in  its  wider  sense,  that 
is,  to  the  whole  body  of  water  surrounding  the  three 
continents. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  great  sea  on  the  W.  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  tea  beyond  the  Pillare  (uf 
Heroules)  tohich  is  caUed  the  Sea  of  Atlas  (ii  l(» 
ffrri\4»v  3(l\a4ro'a  ri  *Ar\eunU, — ^fem.  adj.  of ''At- 
Aaf, — Ka\*ofi4ini:  Her.  i.  202.)  The  former  name 
was  naturally  applied  to  it  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Mediterranean,  or  the  sea  vnthm  the  Pillars 
(il  hnhs  'HffOKKtiwif  arriXAp  ddKeurtrat  Aristot 
Meteor,  ii.  1;  IMon.  Hal.  i  3;  Plut  Pomp.  25); 
and  the  latter  on  account  of  the  position  assigned  to 
the  mythical  personage  AUas,  and  to  the  mountain 
of  Uie  same  name,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  earth 
[Atulb].  (Gomp.  Eurip.  Hippol.  3  ;  Aristot. 
Prch,  xxvL  54.)  Both  names  are  constantly  used 
by  subsequent  writers.  The  former  name  is  common 
in  the  simpler  form  of  the  Outer  Sea  (^  <^(m  b^^Mcr- 
ira,  ii  itcris  ddKarraf  Mare  Externum,  Mare  Ex- 
terins)  ;  outer^  with  reference  sometimes  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  to  all  the  inner  waters 
of  the  earth.  Another  name  constantly  used  is  that  of 
the  Great  Sea  (^  /Aey^Ji  ddKaaca,  Mare  Magnum), 
in  contradistinction  to  all  the  les.ser  seas,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  particular.  It  was  also  called  the 
Western  Sea  or  Ocean  ('EoTr^pto j  ^njctayhs,  9vruchs 
and  HtHTfUKhs  ^xtavhs,  Hesperium  Mare).  The  use 
of  these  names,  and  the  ideas  associated  with  them, 
require  a  more  particular  description. 

The  old  Homeric  notion  of  the  river  Ocean  re- 
tiiined  its  place  in  the  poets  long  after  its  physical 
meaning  had  been  abandoned;  and  some  in<^cations 
are  found  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  later 
discoveries,  by  placing  the  Ocean  outside  of  all  the 
seas  of  the  world,  even  of  the  outer  seas.  (Eurip. 
Orest.  1377.)  Afterwards,  the  language  of  the 
old  poets  was  adapted  to  the  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge,  by  transferring  the  poetical  name  of  the 
all-encircling  river  to  the  sea  which  was  supposed 
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(by  most  geognphers,  thon^  not  by  aU)  to 
roond  the  inhabited  world ;  imd  this  encircling 
waa  called  not  only  Ocean,  but  also  by  the  specific 
names  applied  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thus,  in  tha 
work  de  MtmdOf  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (c  3), 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  world  is  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  the  Atlantic  Sea  (vr^  Trjs  *AT^cu>rur^s 
icaAou/i^n}f  daxAiraiis  we^i^^fUvif:  and,  again^ 
iri\eeyos  ik,  rh  fikv  f|w  r^s  olKOvfUtnis,  'ArAorrt- 
Khw  icaA«2rai,  koI  6  'fiicffoy^x,  wtpi^cW  i/<as),  and 
the  same  idea  is  again  and  again  repeated  in  other 
passages  of  the  work,  where  ti^e  name  used  is  sxmyty 
*Qje4€Ufhs, 

Similarly  Gicero  (^Somn.  Sc^.  6)  describes  the 
inhabited  earth  as  a  small  island,  surrounded  bj 
that  sea  which  men  call  AllantiCf  and  Great,  and 
Ocean  (illo  mari,  quod  Atlanticum,  quod  Magnum, 
quem  Oceanum,  appellatis  in  tenia).  When  he 
adds,  Uiat  though  bearing  so  great  a  name,  it  ia  bat 
small,  he  refers  to  the  idea  that  there  were  many 
such  islands  on  the  surfiice  of  the  globe,  each  sur- 
fonnded  by  its  own  small  portion  of  the  great  body 
of  waters. 

Strabo  refers  to  the  same  notion  as  held  by  Era- 
tosthenes (i.  pp.  56, 64,  subfn. ;  on  the  reading  and 
meaning  of  this  difHcult  passage  see  Seidel,  Fr» 
Eratosth,  pp.  71,  foil.,  and  Groskurd's  German 
translation  of  Strabo),  who  supposed  the  circuit  of 
the  earth  to  be  complete  within  itself,  "  so  that,  but 
for  the  hindrance  arising  from  the  great  size  of  the 
Atlantic  Sea,  we  might  sail  from  Iberia  (Spain)  to 
India  along  the  same  parallel;"  to  which  Strabo 
makes  an  objection,  remarkable  for  its  unconscious 
anticipation  of  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus,  that 
there  nay  be  two  inhabited  wwlds  (or  islands)  in 
the  temperate  zone.  (Gomp.  i.  p.  5,  where  he  dis- 
cusses the  Homeric  notion,  i.  p.  32,  and  iL  p.  112.) 
Ektewhere  he  says  that  the  earth  is  surrounded  with 
water,  and  receives  into  itself  several  gulfr  **■  from 
the  outer  sea  "  (&ir^  r^s  l{w  daXdmis  mtr^  vbtf 
wKcorbv,  where  the  exact  sense  of  aord  is  not  clear: 
may  it  refer  to  the  idea,  noticed  above,  of  some  dis- 
tinction between  the  Ocean  and  even  the  outer  seas 
of  the  world  ?).  Of  the  gulfs  here  referred  to,  the 
principal,  he  sdds,  are  four:  namely,  the  Caspian  on 
the  N.,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Mediterranean  (17  iirrhs  Koi  Koff  riftas  KeyofAdrri 
dcUcBTTa)  on  the  W.  Of  his  application  of  the 
name  Atlantie  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
Ocean,  or  at  least  to  its  southern,  as  well  as  western, 
portion,  we  have  examples  in  L  p.  32  (irol  fi^v  avp- 
povs  ii  weura  'ArAai^fid}  dcUeuro'a,  iral  fidXitrra  ^ 
Kord  fitaTifiJSpiav)^  and  in  xr.  p.  689,  where  he 
says  that  the  S.  and  SE.  shores  of  India  run  out 
into  the  Atlantic  sea;  and,  in  ii.  p.  130,  be  makes 
India  extend  to  "  the  Eastern  Sea  and  the  Soulhem 
Sea,  whicii  is  part  of  the  Atlantic "  (vp6s  re  r^y 
itpaif  ddKarrav  iced  r^r  yarriav  r^i  'ArAavriir^s). 
Similarly  Eratosthenes  had  spoken  of  Arabia  Felix 
as  extending  S.  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Sea  (ft^xp* 
rov  'ArXavTiKov  V€kdyovs,  Strab.  xvl.  p.  767, 
where  there  is  no  occasion  for  Letronne*s  conjectural 
emendation,  ^AiBtoiracovj  a  name  also  which  only 
occurs  in  the  later  geographers). 

Of  the  use  of  the  simple  word  Oceanus,  as  the 
name  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  writers  about  8trabo*8 
time,  examples  are  found  in  Cicero  (^Leg.ManH  12), 
Sallust  {Jug.  18),  Livy  (xxiii.  5),  Horace  {^Carm, 
iv.  14.  47,  48),  and  Virgil  (Georg.  iv.  382);  and 
the  word  is  coupled  with  mart  by  Caesar  {H.  G, 
iiL  7,  mart  OeeaMim)^  Catullus  {Carm   114,  6), 
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nd  Ovid  (ITeCrii  267,  acwfNinare>  Itshoold 
have  been  stated  earlier  that  Polybiuii  calls  it  the 
OiOtr  and  Greai  Sea  (iiL  S7.  §§  10,  11,  r^v  1^ 
md  /uydXipf  vfHHroyopcvofA^vifr) ;  and  in  another 
passage  he  sajs  that  it  was  called  by  some  *CiitHu^6s, 
by  others,  t^  *ArJim^uch¥  w4Kayot  (xvi.  29.  §  6). 

Of  the  geognphers  sabeeqnent  to  Strabo,  Mda 
states  that  the  inhabited  earth  is  entirel j  sorroonded 
hr  the  Ocean,  fipom  which  it  reodves  fbor  sess,  one 
£rani  the  N.,  two  from  the  S.,  and  the  ibnrth  from 
the  W.  (L  1),  meaning  the  same  four  gnlfd  which 
are  specified  by  Strabo  (see  above).  After  describ- 
ing tiie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  sea  withoat  the  Straits,  nnder  the  name 
of  Oceanns,  as  ingem  mfmiumqve  pelagutf  and  he 
particularly  describes  the  phenomena  of  the  tides ;  and 
then  adds,  that  the  sea  which  lies  to  the  right  of 
those  sailing  out  of  the  Straits  and  washes  the  shore 
of  Baetica,  is  called  aequor  Atlantictim  (iiL  I). 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  sea  on  the  W.  of  Europe 
and  Africa  by  the  general  name  of  Oceanns  (ii.  6), 
and  by  the  special  names  of  Atlanticom  Mare  (i.  3, 
4,  iiL  10),  and  Atlanticos  Oceanns  (L  5).  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  mare  AUanticmnj  ab  aliu  magnum 
(iiL5.s.  10> 

Ptolemy  Astingnishes  the  Atlantic  from  the  other 
ouxer  seas  or  (as  he  generally  calls  them)  oceans, 
by  the  name  of  the  Western  Ocean  (4  HvtikIs 
dSkcw^,  iL  5.  §  3),  and  makes  it  the  W.  bouudaiy 
of  Europe  and  Libya,  except  in  the  S.  port  of  the 
Utter  continent,  where  he  supposes  the  unknown 
land  to  stretch  out  to  the  W.  (viL  5.  §  2,  viu.  4. 
§  2,  13.  §  2). 

Agathemems  (IL  14)  says  that  the  Great  Sea 
(^  fitydKiq  d(Ua<r<ra)  surrounding  the  whole  in- 
habited world  is  called  by  the  common  name  of 
Ocean,  and  has  difierent  names  according  to  the 
different  regions;  and,  afrer  speaking  of  the  Northern, 
Sonthern,  and  fisstem  Seas,  he  adds,  that  the  sea 
on  the  west,  frtxn  which  our  sea  (^  koB*  iiftat  &d- 
Xnrtra,  the  Mediterranean)  is  filled,  is  called  the 
Western  Ocean  ('E^w^pios  ^ClictavhsY  and,  icar* 
^{oxVf  the  Atlantic  Sea  QhrKaaniKip  w^Aayor). 
In  another  passage  (ii.  4)  he  says  that  Lnaitania 
lies  adjacent  to  the  Western  Ocean  (wp^x  t^  twr- 
fuK^  *Qxteu^f  and  that  Tarraconensis  extends  from 
the  Ocean  and  the  Outer  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean; 
but  whether  we  should  understand  this  as  making 
a  precise  distinction  between  the  Outer  Sea,  as  on 
the  W.  of  Spain,  and  the  Ocean,  as  further-  N.,  is 
not  quite  clear. 

Aooording  to  Dionysius  Periegetes,  tho  earth  is 
•ornmnded  on  every  side  by  the  "  stream  of  un- 
wearied Ocean  "  (of  course  a  mere  phrase  borrowed 
from  the  earfy  poets),  which,  being  one,  has  many 
names  applied  to  it;  of  which,  the  part  on  the  west 
is  called  "AtAos  ientpios,  which  the  commentators 
explain  as  two  adjectives  in  opposition  (vi.  27—42 ; 
oomp.  Enstath.  Comm.  and  Bernhardy,  Annot.  ad 
loc;  also  comp.  Priscian,  Perieg.  37,  foil.,  and  72, 
whov  he  uses  the  phrase  Atiantis  ab  unda;  Avien. 
Deaer.  Orb,  19,  77,  M.,  gwrgitU  Heeperii^  aequoria 
ffetperU  traetue,  398,  AUanUi  vie  aequoru^  409, 
Bteperii  aequoria  undam).  At  v.  335  he  speaks 
of  the  Iberian  people  as  y^irw  ^CiKtopoio  wpbs  Jir> 
wfpou,  Agathemems,  Dionysius,  and  the  imitators 
of  the  latter,  Priwnan  and  Avienus,  describe  the  four 
gnsat  gnl&  of  the  Outer  Sea  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  Strabo  and  Mela. 

Avienns  (Or.  MariL  pp.  ftO,  foil.)  distrngnishes 
from  the  allsuiTounding  Ocean  the  sea  between  the 
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SW.  coast  of  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa, 
which  he  calls  Atlaniicue  Wnus,  and  regards  it  a»  a 
sort  of  outer  gulf  of  the  Meditenanean  (purges  kic 
noetri  marie!  comp.  390,  fblL,  where  Oceanu*, 
pontue  maximuiy  gurgee  orae  ambiens^  parene 
noetri  marisy  is  distinguished  from  Beaperiue  aestua 
atque  A  tlanticum  aalum) ;  and,  respecting  the  names, 
he  adds  (402, 403): 

**  Huno  nsus  olim  dixit  Oceannm  vetns, 
Alterque  dixit  moe  Atlanticum  mare." 

Sttidas  defines  the  term  ^Arkurrucii  mKdyn  as 
indnding  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Oceans 
(^Kew4pus  QjcHo^ds  ucd  'E^s),  and  all  nnnavigable 
seas;  and  the  Atlantic  Sea  he  explains  as  the  Ocean 
('ArAoyrls  ddXarra  6  ^Axfcu'es). 

It  is  enough  to  refer  to  such  variations  of  the 
name  as  AHanieua  Oceanua  (Claud.  NupL  Hon,  et 
Mar.  280,  Prob.  et  Olgb.  Cona,  35),  and  Atkmteua 
Gurgea  (Stat.  AchilL  L  223);  and  to  passages  in 
which  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Straits,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  mouth  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  or  of  the  Ocean  (to  rijs  S^oAdmis 
T^s  'AT^xun^lKiis  ariftay  Scynm.  Ch.  138 ;  Ocean* 
Oatiumy  Cic.  Leg,  ManiL  12;  Strab.  iiL  p.  139). 

Respecting  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  At- 
lantic, allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  early 
enterpizes  of  the  Phoenicians;  but  the  first  de- 
tailed account  is  that  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  who 
was  sent  out  from  Carthage,  about  b.  a  500,  with 
a  considerable  fleet,  to  explore  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
and  to  found  colonies  upon  it.  Of  his  narrative  of 
his  voyage,  we  still  possess  a  Greek  translation. 
The  identification  of  his  positions  is  attended  with 
some  difBcnlty;  but  it  can  be  made  out  that  he 
advanced  as  &r  S.  as  the  months  of  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  [Libya:  DicL  ofBiog.  art.  Haamo.'] 
Pliny's  statement,  that  Hanno  reached  Arabia,  is  a 
&ir  example  of  the  exaggerations  prevalent  on  these 
mattors,  and  of  the  caution  with  which  the  stories  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  should  be  examined. 
(iL  67.)  About  the  same  time  the  Carthaginians 
sent  out  another  expedition,  under  Himilco,  to 
explore  the  Atlantic  N.  of  the  Straits.  (Plin.  L  c.) 
Hunilco's  narrative  has  not  come  down  to  us ;  but 
we  learn  some  of  its  contents  from  the  Ora  Ma- 
ritima  of  Avienus.  (108,  folL,  375,  foil.)  He  dis- 
covered  the  British  islands,  which  he  placed  at  the 
distance  of  four  months'  voyage  from  the  Straits; 
•and  he  appears  to  have  given  a  formidable  de- 
scription it  the  dangers  of  tbe  navigation  of  the 
ocean,  from  sudden  cahns,  from  the  thick  sluggish 
natniB  of  Uie  water,  fipom  the  sea-weed  and  even 
marine  shrubs  which  entangled  the  ship,  the  shoals 
over  which  it  could  scarcely  float,  and  the  sea- 
monsters  which  surrounded  the  voyager  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  through  all  these  difficulties.  Such 
exaggerated  statements  would  meet  with  ready 
credence  on  account  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
enter  ocean  was  nnnavigable,  owing,  as  the  early 
poets  and  philosoi^ers  supp«ied,  to  its  being  covered 
with  perpetual  clouds  and  darkness  (He»iod  ap. 
SchoL  ApoU.  Rhod.  iv.  258,  283;  Pind.  Nem.  iii. 
79;  Eurip.  Herod.  744);  and  it  is  thought,  with 
much  probability,  that  these  exaggerations  were 
purposely  diffused  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  deter  the 
mariners  of  other  nations  from  dividing  with  them- 
selves the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  At  all  events, 
these  stories  are  often  repeated  by  the  Greek  writers 
(Herod.  iL  102  ;  Aristot  Meteor.  iL  1,  13,  Mir. 
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inM.  136;  Plat.  Tim,  p.  S4,  S5,  comp.  Atlaktib; 
Theophrist  Hi$L  PUmU.  ir.  6.  §  4;  Scylu,  p.  68; 
BnicL  A  9.  &«'^fl»ra  ircAdETTf,  'ArAoyrucd  «-cX<iyif; 
oomp.  Ideler,  ad  ArittoL  ifeteor,  p.  504,  and  Hum- 
boldt, Krit  Untertueh.  voL  ii.  p.  67,  foil.,  who  ex- 
jAaha  the  stories  of  the  shallows  and  sea-weed  as 
refenring  to  the  extraoniinarT'  phaenomena  which 
the  parts  of  the  ocean  near  the  coast  would  present 
at  low  water  to  Toyagera  previoiislj  nnacquamted 
with  its  tides). 

The  most  marked  epochs  in  the  snhsequent  his- 
tarj  of  disco\'erjr  in  the  Atlantic  are  those  of  the 
Toyage  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia  (about  b.  a  334) 
nnind  the  NW.  shores  of  Europe,  described  in  his 
hist  works,  vcpl  rod  oMt*ayov  and  rcpio^of  r^s  t^v , 
which  are  freqnently  cited  by  Stiubo,  Plinj,  and 
others  {Diet  of  Biog,  s.  v.) ;  the  Toyage  of  Pdybins, 
with  the  fleet  of  Sdpio,  alfoig  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
[Libya]  ;  and  the  interconrae  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Bridi^  isles  [Britannia].  But,  as  the  At- 
lantic was  not,  like  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  great  high- 
way of  commerce,  and  there  was  no  motive  for  the 
navigation  of  ita  stormy  sean  beyond  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  little  additional  knowledge  was 
gained  respecting  it.  The  latest  views  of  the  ancient 
geographers  are  represented  m  the  statements  of 
Dionyrius  and  Agathemems,  referred  to  above. 

So  Utile  was  known  of  the  prevailing  currents 
and  winds,  and  other  physical  features  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  their  discussion  does  not  bdong  to 
ancient  geography,  except  with  reference  to  one 
point,  wMch  is  treated  under  Libya,  namely  the 
mflnence  of  the  currents  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  on  the  attempts  to  drcumnavigate  that 
eoDtinent. 

The  special  names  most  in  use  for  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  were  the  following:  OcEAirxjs  Ga- 
DiTANUS,  the  great  gulf  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  outside  the  Straits,  lietween  the  SW.  coast  of 
Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which,  as  has 
been  seen  above,  some  geographers  gave  the  name  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea  or  Gulf,  in  a  restricted  sense: 
OCBAMUS  Caittaber  (Kavrdfpios  flwrcoy^:  Bojf 
0fBi9oaj/)f  between  the  N.  ooast  of  Spun  and  the 
W.  coast  of  Gaul:  Mass  Galucux  or  Ogbanub 
(t  ALU017S,  off  the  KW.  coast  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  EngHth  Ckamml :  and  Mare  Britahkicitm 
or  OcBAKUS  BRiTAinncus,  the  E.  part  of  the 
Ohannel,  and  the  Straiia  of  Dowry  between  the 
months  of  the  Sequana  (JSeine)  and  the  Bhenus 
(Khine).  All  to  the  N.  of  this  belonged  to  the 
Murthem  Ocean.  [Oceanus  SErTEMTRioNAus.] 

Of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  exclusive  of  those 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  mainlands  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  the  only  ones  known  to  the  ancients 
were  those  called  by  them  Fobtunatab  Inbuuue, 
namely,  the  CanariUf  with,  perhaps,  the  Madeira 
group.  The  legend  of  the  great  island  of  ATLAima, 
and  its  connection  with  the  question  of  any  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  great  Western  Continent,  demands 
a  separate  article.  [P.  S.] 

ATLANTIS  (^  'ArXarrU  videos  i  Eth.  'At- 
Xavrofoiy  Procl.  ad  Plot.  TVm.;  Schol  inPlai.Rep. 
p.  327),  the  Island  ofAUaSj  is  first  mentioned  by 
Plato,  in  the  Timaeut  (p.  24),  and  the  Critiaa 
(pp.  108, 113).  He  introduces  the  story  as  a  part 
(k  a  conversatum  respecting  the  ancient  histonr  of 
the  world,  held  by  Solon  with  an  old  priest  of  Sab 
in  Egypt.  As  an  example  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  events  of  remote  ages,  and  in- 
particular  of  the  Athenians  respecting  the  exploita 
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of  their  own  fore&thers,  the  priest  informs  Sol-in 
that  the  Egyptian  reooids  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  fiu^,  that  9000  yean  eariier  the  Athenians  had 
repelled  an  invading  force,  which  had  threatened 
the  subjugation  oS  all  Europe  and  Asia  \no,  Thia 
invasion  came  frum  the  Atlantic  Sea,  which  was  at 
that  time  navigable.  In  front  of  the  stndt  called 
the  PillaiB  of  Hercules  (and  evidently,  according  to 
Plato's  idea,  not  far  from  it),  lay  an  island  (which 
he  presently  calls  Atlantis),  greater  than  Libya  and 
Asia  taken  together,  frmn  which  island  voyagoa 
coukl  pass  to  other  islands,  and  frtmi  them  to  the 
q)po6ite  continent,  which  surrounds  that  sea,  truly 
so  called  (i  e.  the  Atlantic).  For  the  waters  within 
the  strait  (t.  e.  the  Mediterranean),  may  be  regarded 
as  but  a  harbour,  having  a  narrow  entrance;  but 
that  is  really  a  sea,  and  ^e  land  which  surrounds  it 
nmy  with  perfect  accuracy  be  called  a  continent 
(TVm.  p.  24,  e— 25,  a.). 

The  above  passage  is  quoted  frilly  to  show  the 
notion  which  it  exhibits,  when  rightly  understood, 
that  beyond  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  was  a  vast  contineut,  between  which  and  the 
W.  shores  of  Europe  and  Libya  were  a  number  of 
islands,  the  greatest  of  which,  and  the  nearest  to 
our  world,  was  that  called  Atlantis. 

In  this  island  of  Atlantis,  he  adds,  there  arose  a 
great  and  powerful  dynasty  of  kings,  who  became 
masters  of  the  whole  island,  and  of  many  of  the 
other  islands  and  of  parts  of  the  continent.  And 
moreover,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  within  the 
Straits,  they  ruled  over  Libya  up  to  Egypt,  and 
Europe  up  to  Tyrrhenia.  They  next  assembled 
th«r  whole  force  itx  the  conquest  cf  the  rest  of 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  Athe- 
nians, though  deserted  by  their  aDies,  repelled  the 
invaders,  and  restored  the  liber^  cf  idl  the  peoples 
trithin  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  But  afrerwards 
came  great  earthquakes  and  floods,  by  which  the 
victors  in  the  contest  were  swallowed  up  beneath 
the  earth,  and  the  island  of  Atlantis  was  engulphed 
in  the  sea,  which  has  ever  since  been  unnavigable  by 
reason  of  the  shoals  of  mud  created  by  the  sunkeii 
island.  (Tkn,  p.  25,  a— d.) 

The  story  is  expanded  in  the  Critias  (p.  108,  e^ 
foil.),  vriiere,  however,  the  latter  part  of  it  is  unfor< 
tunately  lost.  Here  Plato  goes  back  to  the  ar^^inal 
partition  of  the  earth  among  the  gods,  and  (what  is 
of  some  importance  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
l^end),  he  particularly  marks  the  fact  that,  of  the 
two  parties  in  this  great  primeval  conflict,  the  Atbc> 
nians  were  the  people  of  Athena  and  Hephaestus, 
but  the  Adantiiies  the  people  of  Poseidon.  The 
royal  race  was  the  offspring  of  Poseidon  and  of 
Cleito,  a  mortal  woman,  the  daughter  of  EvenOT,  one 
of  the  original  earthbom  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
of  whose  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  island  Plato 
gives  a  particular  description.  (CWf.  p.  113,  o— ^) 
Cleito  bore  to  Poseidon  five  pairs  of  twins,  who  be- 
came the  heads  of  ten  royal  houses,  each  ruling  a 
tenth  portion  of  the  Island,  according  to  a  partition 
made  by  Poseidon  himself,  but  all  subject  to  the 
supreme  dynasty  of  Atlus,  the  eldest  of  the  ten,  c» 
whom  Poseidon  conferred  the  place  in  the  cratre  of 
the  island,  which  Iiad  been  before  the  residence  of 
Evenor,  and  which  he  fortified  and  erected  into  the 
capital.  We  have  then  a  minute  dcscriptiaD  of  tlie 
strength  and  magnificence  of  this  capital ;  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  tiie  island,  with  its  lofry 
mountains,  its  abundant  rivers,  its  exuberant  vege- 
tation, its  temperate  cUmate,  its  xrngatkn  by  natval 
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moutura  in  the  winter  and  by  m  system  of  aqueducts 
A  the  summer,  its  minersl  wealth,  itn  mbandance  in 
an  flpedoB  of  nsefol  animals;  and  the  magnificent 
worbi  of  art  with  which  it  was  adoraed,  especially 
at  the  royal  residenoes.  We  have  also  a  foil  aoooont 
cf  the  people;  their  militaiy  order;  their  jost  and 
ample  govenmwnt,  and  the  oaths  by  which  they 
knnd  themsdTes  to  ob^  it;  thdr  laws,  which  en- 
Joined  ahetinwice  from  all  attacks  on  one  another, 
and  snbmisBon  to  the  sapteme  dynasty  of  the  fiunily 
ef  Atlaa,  with  many  other  particalars.  For  many 
gfnenitifflne,  then,  as  long  aa  the  diTine  nature  of 
thdr  Ibonder  ivtidned  its  force  among  them,  they 
eooftinned  in  a  state  of  nnboonded  prosperity,  based 
on  wisdom,  Tirtue,  temperance,  and  motoal  regard; 
and,  daring  this  period,  their  power  grew  to  the  height 
previoQaly  rdated.  Bnt  at  loigth,  the  divine  element 
intheirnatorewas  orerpoweredbycontinnal  admixture 
with  the  haman,so  that  the  human  character  prerailed 
in  them  orer  the  divine;  and  thus  becoming  unfit  to 
bear  the  prosperity  they  had  reached,  they  sank  into 
depnritj:  so  looker  understanding  the  true  kind  of 
fife  whidi  gives  h^piness,  they  believed  their  glory 
and  happiness  to  consist  in  cupidity  and  Tiolence. 
Upon  this,  Jove,  resolving  to  punish  them,  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  order  and  moderation,  sum- 
mraed  a  coondl  of  the  gods,  and  addressed  them  in 
words  which  are  lost  wiUi  the  rest  of  this  dialogue 
ofPhto. 

The  truth  or  felsehood,  the  origin  and  meaning, 
of  this  legend,  have  ezenaaed  the  critical  and  spe- 
culalive  fiicnlties  of  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
Thai  it  was  sniMfy  an  mvention  of  PhOo's,  is 
hardly  eradiUe ;  lor,  even  if  his  derivation  of  the 
legend  from  Egypt  through  Solon,  and  his  own 
aswiiilinn  that  the  story  is  *'  strapge  but  altogether 
tma"  (TVsk  p.  SO,  d.)  be  set  down  to  his  dramatic 
spiiii,  W9  have  still  the  feUowing  indications  of  its 
aatiqaity.  Fiist,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  Scholiast  on 
Plato  ^Rqmb.  p.  327),  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
orer  the  Athmtines  was  represented  on  one  of  the 
ptpB  which  were  dedicated  at  the  Panathenaea. 
Diodoras  also  refers  to  this  war  (liL  53).  Then, 
the  legend  is  found  in  other  forms,  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  entirely  copied  from  Plato. 

Thus  Aelian  relates  at  length  a  very  similar 
Btoiy,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  who  gave  it 
as  derived  from  a  Phrygian  source,  in  the  form  of  a 
relation  by  the  satyr  Siknus  to  the  Phrygian  Midas; 
and  Stimbo  just  mentioos,  on  the  authority  of  Theo- 
pompus and  ApoUodorus,  the  same  legend,  in  which 
the  island  was  called  Meropis  and  the  people  Meropes 
(Mcpewfs,  M^ovff,  the  word  used  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod  in  the  sense  of  eadotoed  wiik  the  faouHjf  of 
artiemUtU  ipeetk  :  Aelian,  F.  H,  iii.  16,  oomp.  the 
Notes  of  Perizonios;  Strsb.  vii  p.  299:  comp.  Ter- 
tnll.  dt  PalUo,  2.) 

Diodonis,  also,  after  rehiting  the  legend  of  the 
isbmd  in  a  fivm  very  similar  to  Plato's  story,  adds 
that  it  was  discovered  by  some  Phoenician  navi- 
gators who,  while  sailing  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Afijcsy  were  driven  by  violent  winds  aoroes  the 
Ocean.  They  brought  back  such  an  account  of  the 
beaoty  and  resources  of  the  ishmd,  that  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, having  obtained  the  masteiy  of  the  sea, 
planned  an  ezp&taon  to  oolmdxe  the  new  land,  but 
were  hindered  by  the  opposition  of  the  Carthaginians. 
(Died.  V.  19,  20)  I^iodorus  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  ishmd;  snd  he  diflers  firom  Plato  by 
referring  to  it  as  still  existing.  Pausanias  reUtes 
that  a  Carian  Enphsmus  had  tokl  him  of  a  voyage 
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during  which  he  had  been  carried  by  tlie  force  uf 
the  winds  into  the  outer  sea,  ''  into  which  men  no 
longer  sail;  where  he  came  to  desert  ishtuds,  inha- 
bited by  wild  men  with  tails,  whom  the  sailora, 
having  previously  visited  the  islands,  called  Satyrs, 
and  tibe  islands  "XarvplBts  "  (L  23.  §  5,  6);  whom 
some  take  for  monkeys  ;  unless  the  whole  nar- 
rative be  an  imposture  on  the  grave  tmreller. 
Another  account  is  quoted  by  Proclus  (ad  Ptat. 
Tim,  p.  55)  firom  the  Aethiopica  of  Marcellus,  that 
there  were  seven  ishmds  m  the  Outer  Sea,  which 
were  sacred  to  Penephone,  and  three  more,  sacred 
to  Pluto,  Amman,  and  Poseidon;  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  hut  preserved  from  their  ancestors  the 
memory  of  the  exceedingly  hurge  ishmd  of  Atlantis, 
which  for  many  ages  had  ruled  over  all  the  isUmds 
in  the  AUantic  Sea,  and  which  had  been  itself  sacred 
to  Poseidon.  Other  passages  might  be  quoted,  but 
the  above  are  the  most  important 

The  chief  variations  of  opiiuon.  In  ancient  and 
modern  times,  respecting  these  tnditions,  are  the 
following.  As  to  their  originj  some  have  ascribed 
th«n  to  the  hypotheses,  or  purely  fictitious  inven- 
tions of  the  early  poets  and  pldloeophers;  while 
others  have  accepted  them  as  containing  at  least 
an  element  of  fact,  and  affording,  as  the  ancients 
thought,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  unknown  lands 
in  the  Western  Ocean,  and,  aa  some  modem  writers 
suppose,  indications  that  ^mertca  was  not  altogether 
unlmown  to  the  peoples  of  autiqnity.  As  to  the  tiff- 
mfixmee  of  the  legend,  in  the  form  which  it  received 
fiom  the  imagination  of  the  poets  and  phikeqiheiB, 
some  have  supposed  that  it  is  only  a  fbnn  of  the  old 
tradition  of  the  ** golden  age;"  others,  that  it  was  a 
flymbolical  representation  S  the  contest  between  the 
primeval  powers  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  art  and 
sdenoe,  iriiich  plajrs  so  important  a  part  in  the  old 
mythology;  and  oUiers  that  it  was  merely  intended 
fay  Plato  as  a  form  of  exhibiting  his  ideal  polity: 
the  second  of  these  views  is  ably  supported  by 
Proclus  in  his  commentary  on  the  Timaeut  {  and 
has  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  fevonr.  As  to  the 
farmer  questian,  how  fiur  the  legend  may  contain  an 
element  effect,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  condurion.  Those  who  regard  it  as  pure 
fiction,  but  of  an  early  origin,  view  it  as  arising  out 
of  the  very  ancient  notion,  found  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  that  the  abodes  of  departed  heroes  were  in 
the  extreme  west,  beyond  the  river  Oceanus,  a  lo- 
cality naturally  assigned  as  beyond  the  bomidaries 
of  tb(B  inhabited  earth.  That  the  febulous  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  Atlantines  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  those  poetical  representations,  is  very 
probable;  just  as,  when  islands  were  actually  dis- 
covered off  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  called  the 
Iskmdi  of  the  BUet,  [Fortuivatab  IifStn^AB.] 
Eat  still,  important  parts  of  the  l^end  are  thus  left 
unaccounted  for ;  its  mythologi^  character,  its 
derivation  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  or  other  Ori- 
ental sources;  and,  what  is  in  Plato  its  most  im- 
portant part,  the  suppused  conflict  of  the  Atlantines 
with  the  people  of  the  old  world.  A  strons  argu- 
ment b  derived  also  from  the  extreme  itnprobehility 
of  any  voyagers,  at  that  early  period,  having  found 
their  way  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
double  draft  upon  credulity  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  si^e  return;  the  return,  however,  being 
generally  less  difficult  than  the  outward  voyage. 
But  this  argument,  though  strong,  is  not  decisive 
against  the  pouibiliiy  of  such  a  voyage.  The  imi- 
nions  of  the  ancients  may  be  gathered  up  in  s  few 
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words.  Proclus  (oJ  Tim.  p.  24)  teUs  1x8  that 
Cmiitor,  the  first  oommentRtor  on  Plato,  took  the 
;uMM>unt  for  a  history,  bat  acknowledged  that  he 
incurred  tberebj  the  ridicuk  ot  hb  cootemponuries. 
Strabo  (ii.  k  102)  barely  inentioiia  the  legend, 
t}uodng  the  opinion  of  Poseidonioa,  that  it  was  pos- 
sibly true;  and  Pliny  refers  to  it  with  equal  brprity 
(vi.  31.  8.  36).  But  of  far  more  importance  than 
Uiese  direct  rdferences.  is  the  general  opinion,  which 
ticems  to  have  prevailed  more  or  less  from  the  time 
wlien  the  globular  fi^rnre  of  the  earth  was  established, 
that  the  knnw-n  world  occupied  but  a  small  portiou 
of  its  surface-,  and  that  there  might  he  on  it  other 
i:dands,  besides  our  triple  continent.  Some  state- 
ments to  this  effect  are  quoted  in  the  preceding 
article  [Atlakticum  Make].  Mela  expressly 
affirms  the  exi^tencc  of  buch  another  island,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  southern  temperate  zone  (i.  9.  §  2). 
Whether  such  opinions  were  founded  on  the  vague 
records  of  some  actual  discovery,  or  on  old  mythical 
or  poetical  representations,  or  on  the  basis  of  sci- 
entiiSc  hypothe.^is  can  no  longrr  bo  determined;  but, 
from  whatever  source,  the  anticipatiun  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  is  found  (not  to  mention  other  and 
leas  striking  instances)  in  a  well-known  passage  of 
Seneca*s  Medea^  which  is  said  to  have  made  a  deep 
^pression  on  the  mind  cf  Columbus  (Act  ii.  v.  375, 
et  seq.): — 

*'  Venient  annis  saecula  seru, 
Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxft,  ct  ingens  pateat  tellus, 
Tethysqne  novos  detejrat  orbes; 
Mec  sit  terns  ultima  Thule.** 

In  modem  times  the  discussion  has  been  carried 
on  with  great  ingenuity,  but  with  no  certain  result. 
All  that  has  been  said,  or  perhaps  that  can  be  said 
upon  it,  is  summed  up  in  the  Appendix  of  CeUarius 
to  hb  great  work  on  ancient  geography,  "  De  Novo 
Orbty  an  oogmtmfuarit  vtteribut  (vol.  iL  p.  251 — 
254),  and  in  Alexander  von  Uumboldt*s  Kriiitche 
UnterMchun^en  iber  die  hiatoriMcke  Entwickelung 
der  geographiMchtn  KewUnUae  der  fuuen  Welt, 
Berlin,  1826. 

One  prant  seems  to  deserve  more  considerataon 
than  it  has  received  from  the  disputants  on  either 
side;  namely,  whether  the  stories  of  ancient  voyagers, 
which  seem  to  refer  to  lands  across  the  Atlantic, 
may  not,  after  all,  be  explained  equally  well  by  sup- 
posing that  the  distant  regions  reached  by  tliese  ad- 
venturers were  only  parts  of  the  W.  shores  oH  Europe 
or  Africa,  the  connection  of  which  with  our  continent 
wa.s  not  apparent  to  the  mariners  who  reached  them 
after  long  beating  about  in  the  Atlantic  By  the 
earliest  navigators  everything  beyond  the  Straits 
would  be  regarded  as  remote  and  strange.  The  story 
of  Euphemus,  for  example,  might  be  almost  matched 
by  some  modem  adventures  witli  negroes  or  apes  on 
tlie  less  known  par^s  of  the  W.  coast  of  AfriciL  It  is 
worthy  of  (Articular  notice,  that  Plato  describes  At- 
lanta as  evidently  not  far  A'um  the  Straits,  and  allots 
the  part  of  it  neare.st  our  continent  to  Gadeims,  the 
twin  brother  of  Atlas,  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  city 
of  Gadee  or  Gadcira  (^Cadiz)  If  this  explanation 
be  at  all  admisbible  (nieiely  as  the  ultimate  core  of 
fact  round  which  the  legend  grew  up),  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that,  when  improved  knowledge  had 
asfiigned  the  troe  position  to  the  coasts  thus  vagndy 
indicated,  their  disappearance  from  their  former  sup- 
posed position  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had 
Men  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean.    On  this  bypo- 
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IB,  too,  the  war  of  the  Atlantines  and  the  Greeks 
might  possibly  refer  to  some  very  ancient  oonllK't 
with  the  peq>le8  of  western  Europe.  [P.  S.] 

ATLAS  ("AtAm:  atfj.  "AtAoj,  fem.  'ATAorrfs: 
*ArKBairuc6s,  Atlanticus,  AtlantSus),  a  name  trana- 
ferred  from  mythology  to  geography,  and  applied  to 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  in  the  KW.  of  Africa, 
which  we  still  call  by  the  same  name.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  is  very  different  new  firoin  what 
it  was  with  the  ancients.  It  is  now  nsed  to  denote 
the  whole  mountain  system  of  Africa  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  un 
the  E.,  and  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N. 
and  the  Great  Desert  (SdAdm)  on  the  S. ;  wliile,  in 
tlie  widest  extent  assigned  to  the  name  by  the  an- 
cients, it  did  not  reach  further  £.  than  the  frontier 
of  Marocco;  and  within  this  limit  it  evidently  has 
different  significations.  To  understand  the  several 
meanings  of  the  word,  a  brief  general  view  of  the 
whole  mounUin  chain  is  necessary. 

The  western  half  d  North  Africa  is  formed  by  a 
series  of  terraces,  slojnng  down  from  the  great- desert 
table  land  of  North  Central  Afnca  to  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean;  including  in  this  last  phnwe  tba' 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  forms  a  sort  of  gul 
between  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa.  These 
terraces  are  intersected  and  supported  by  mountain 
ranges,  having  a  general  directicm  fixmi  west  to  eas>t, 
and  dividing  the  region  into  porti<ms  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  their  physical  characters.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  any  approach  has  been  made  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  mountain  system;  and 
great  parts  of  it  are  still  entirely  unexplored.*  In 
the  absence  of  exact  knowledge,  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers  have  fi&llen  into  the  temptation  of 
making  out  a  plausible  and  symmetrical  system  by 
aid  of  the  imagination.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  32,  ir. 
181)  divides  the  whole  of  N.  Africa  (Libya)  W.  of 
the  Nile- valley  into  three  parallel  regions:  the  in- 
habited and  cultivated  tract  along  the  coast;  the 
Country  of  Wild  Beasts  (n  dijpiwSijr)  SbOftbeformer ; 
and,  S  of  this,  the  Sandy  Desert  (^d/ifMs  moI  Afu- 
8pof  Ztiy&s  Koi  4p%iu>t  Tdtnotw,  oomp.  iv.  184,  sub 
fin.),  or,  as  he  calls  it  in  iv.  181,  a  ridge  of  aand^ 
extending  like  an  eyebnw  {6^p6ri  i|><i^i|T)  from 
Thebes  in  Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  A  si- 
milar threefold  division  has  been  of^en  made  by  mo- 
dem writers,  varying  from  that  of  Herodotus  anij  in 
naming  the  central  porticm,  from  its  characteristic 
vegetation,  the  Country  of  Palms  (^Beled-el-Jerid)', 
and  the  puallel  chains  of  the  Great  and  Leaser  Atlas 
have  been  assigned  as  the  lines  of  demarcation  on 
the  S.  and  in  the  middle.  Such  views  have  just 
enough  foundation  in  fact  to  make  them  exceedingly 
apt  to  mislead.  The  true  physical  geography  of  the 
r^ion  does  not  present  this  symmetry,  either  of  ar- 
rangement or  of  products.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
r^on  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
cultivated  land  and  the  sandy  desert  (or,  as  the 
Arabs  say,  the  Tell  and  the  Sdkdra),  between  which 
the  main  chain  of  Atlas  may  be  considered,  in  a  very 
general  sense,  as* the  great  barrier;  and  that  tbene 
are  districts  between  the  two,  where  tlie  cultivati<^i 
of  the  soil  ceases,  and  when  the  palm  chiefly,  bat 
also  other  trees,  flourish,  not  over  a  continuous  tract, 
but  in  distinct  oases:  but  even  this  general  state- 
ment would  require,  to  make  it  clear  anid  accurate,  a 
more  detailed  exposition  than  lies  within  our  pro- 
vince. In  general  terms,  it  may  be  obeerred  that 
the  Tellj  or  com-growiqg  conntiy,  cannot  be  defined 
by  the  iimit  of  the  LeBser  or  even  the  Great  Atka 
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^[teniis  themselves  hx  horn  definite),  but  tbftt  it  even 
extends,  in  some  places  (as  in  TVmiw),  beyond  the 
btter  chain;  that  tiie  SakarOt  or  sandy  desert,  spreads 
ttsdf,  in  patchee  of  greater  or  lesser  extent,  for  to 
the  N.  of  tbo  great  desert  table-land,  which  the  name 
is  eommonly  understood  to  denote;  that  the  palm- 
growing  oatet  (wufyM)  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Sahara^  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlas,  but  chiefly 
in  series  of  detached  oases,  not  only  on  the  N., 
but  also  un  the  S.  margin  of  the  main  diain  of  moun- 
tains; and  that,  where  any  continaous  tract  can  be 
marked  out  as  a  belt  of  demarcation  between  the 
Tett  and  the  Sahara^  its  physical  character  is  that 
of  pa$tmrt-kmdy  with  numerous  fruit-trees  of  ▼arious 
species.  The  TeU  is  formed  by  a  series  of  yalleys  or 
riyer-basina,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountains 
near  the  coast,  which  form  what  is  called  the  Lesser 
Atlas;  and  opening  out,  in  the  NW.  of  Maroeeo^ 
into  eztensiTe  plains,  which,  however,  the  lai^er 
th^  become,  assume  more  and  more  of  the  desert 
character,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  less 
ompletely  irrigated  by  the  streams  flowing  through 
lem.  The  lower  mountain  ridges,  which  divide 
lese  banns,  seem  generally  well  wooded ;  but,  as 
.ey  form  the  strongholds  of  the  Berbers,  they  are 
ttle  known  to  the  Eunipeans,  or  even  to  the  Arabs, 
'he  southern  limit  of  the  Tell  cannot  be  defined  by 
iny  one  marked  chain  of  motmtain ;  but  in  proportion 
m  the  main  chain  retires  from  the  sea,  so  does  the 
Sahara  gain  upon  the  Tell;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where,  as  in  TVmw,  the  main  chain  approaches  the 
sea,  the  Tell  even  reaches  its  southern  sidv. 

To  the  S.  of  the  TVff,  the  Sahara^  in  the  Arab 
sense  Gf  the  word,  extends  over  a  space  which  can 
be  tolerably  well  defined  on  the  S.  by  a  chain  of 
oases,  running  in  the  general  direction  of  WSW.  to 
£N£.  from  the  extreme  S.  of  the  empire  of  Jf<nroeoo, 
m  about  28^  or  29°  N.  Ut,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  between  SS^and  34°.  As  for  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  very  imperfiect  data  we  possess, 
this  series  of  oases  marks  a  depression  between  the 
S.  slopes  of  the  Atlas  system  and  the  high  table- 
land of  the  Great  Desert.  It  thus  forms  a  natural 
boundary  between  the  *'Barbary  States,"  or  that 
ptMlion  of  North  Africa  which  has  always  fallen 
more  or  less  within  the  history  of  the  cirilized 
world,  and  the  va&t  regions  of  Central  Africa,  peoplpd 
by  the  indigenous  black  tribes  included  under  the 
general  names  of  Ethiopians  or  Negroes.  To  the  S. 
of  this  boundary  Vies  the  great  sandy  desert  which 
we  commonly  call  the  Sahara ;  to  the  N.,  the  Sa- 
hara of  the  Arabs  of  Barbary:  the  physical  dis- 
tinctian  being  as  clearly  marked  as  that  between  an 
ocean,  with  here  and  tliere  an  island,  and  an  archi- 
pelago. The  Great  Desert  b  i»uch  an  ocean  of  sand, 
with  hi>re  and  there  an  oasis.  The  Sahara  of  Bar- 
bary is  "  a  vast  archipelago  of  oases,  each  of  which 
pres>ent8  to  the  eye  a  lively  group  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Each  village  is  surrounded  by  a  large  circuit 
of  fruit-trees.  The  palm  is  the  king  of  these  phm- 
tati<jns,  as  much  by  the  height  of  its  stature  as  the 
value  of  its  products;  but  it  does  not  exclude  other 
species;  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the  a])ricot,  the 
|«u.h,  the  vine,  grow  by  its  side."  (Carette,  VAl- 
(ferie  Meridionale,  in  the  Exploration  ScUntifique 
de  rAlgcrUf  vol.  ii.  p.  7.)  Such  b  the  region  con- 
founded by  some  writers  with  the  Desert,  and  vaguely 
described  by  others  as  the  Country  of  Palmtj  a 
tfrm,  by  the  hje,  which  the  Arabs  confine  to  the 
Tonbian  Sahara  and  its  oases.  As  for  Herodotus's 
*  Country  of  Wild  Beasts,"  whatever  may  hare  been 
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'the  case  in  hia  time,  the  lion  and  other  beasts  of  prpy 
are  now  confined  to  the  mountains,  and  do  not  ven- 
ture down  into  the  pUins.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahara  are  coimected  with  the  peoples  N.  of  them 
by  race  and  by  the  interchai\ge  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  receiving  the  com  of  the  Telly  and  giv- 
ing their  firuits  in  return;  while  tliey  are  severed 
from  the  peoples  of  the  S.  by  race,  habits,  and  the 
great  barrier  of  the  true  sandy  desert  A  particular 
description  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  and  of  the 
other  points  only  indicated  here,  will  be  found  m  the 
work  just  quoted. 

The  only  delimitation  that  can  be  made  between 
the  Tell  and  the  Sahara  b  assigned  by  the  difference 
of  their  products.  But,  even  thtis,  there  are  some 
intervening  regions  which  partake  of  the  character 
of  both.  Caretta  traces  three  principal  basins  of 
this  kind  in  AUjferia  :  the  ea>tem,  or  basin  of  lake 
Melrir,  S.  of  Tunis  and  the  E.  part  of  Alfferia,  and 
W.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  characterized  by  the  culture 
Both  of  com  and  fruits;  the  central,  or  basin  of  El' 
ffodnOf  far  NW.  of  the  former,  where  both  kinds  of 
culture  are  mixed  with  pastures;  and  the  W.,  or 
basin  of  the  upper  Shelif  (the  ancient  Chinalaph), 
where  cultivation  b  almost  superseded  by  pas- 
turage. 

Such  b  a  general  view  of  the  country  formed 
by  what  we  now  call  the  Atlas  system  of  mountains, 
the  main  chain  of  which  defines  the  S.  margin  of 
the  basm  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  precbe  deter- 
minatioD  of  thb  main  chain  b  somewhat  difficult 
Its  general  direction  b  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
whole  system ;  but  it  forms  a  sort  of  dbgonal,  ran- 
ning  about  WSW.  and  ENE.,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  line  of  oases  mentioned  above  as  the  southern 
Innit  of  the  system.  The  troe  W.  extremity  seems 
to  be  C.  Ghir  or  Has  Afemi,  about  SO*'  35'  N.  bt.; 
and  the  E.  extremity  b  fbrmied  by  the  NE.  point  of 
Tunb,  Rat  Addar  or  C.  Bon.  At  thb  end  it  com- 
municates, by  branches  thrown  ofi*  to  the  S.,  with 
the  mountain  chain  which  skirta  the  eastem  half  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  Nile  valley;  but  this  btter  range  b  regarded  by 
the  best  geographers  as  a  distinct  system,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  Atlas.  The  firvt  part  of  the  main  chain, 
here  called  the  High  Atlas,  proceed.s  in  the  directioc 
above  indicated  as  &r  as  Jebel  MUtain,  S.  of  the  city 
of  Morocco^  where  it  attains  its  greatctit  height,  and 
whence  it  sends  off  an  important  branch  to  the  S., 
under  the  name  o{  Jebel  Hadrar,  or  the  Southcm 
Atlas,  which  tei*minates  on  the  Atlantic  between  C. 
Nun  and  C.  Jubi  The  main  chain  proceeds  till  it 
reaches  a  sort  of  knot  or  focus,  whence  several  ran;.e8 
branch  out,  in  31°  30'  N.  bt.  and  4*^  50'  W.long.  It 
here  divides  into  two  parts ;  oneof  which,  retaining  the 
name  of  the  High  Atlas,  mns  N.  ind  NE.  along  the 
W.  margin  of  the  river  Muhoia  (the  ancient  Ifalva 
or  Molochath),  terminating  on  the  W.  of  the  mouth 
c  f  that  river  and  on  the  fi:x>ntier  of  Morocco,  From 
this  range  several  lateral  chains  are  thrown  off  to 
the  N.  and  W.,  enclosing  the  plains  of  JV;.  Morocco, 
and  most  of  them  reaching  a  common  termination 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gilfraltar:  the  one 
skirting  the  N.  coast  is  considered  as  the  W.  portion 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 
From  the  usage  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as 
the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  country,  thb  so-called 
Bigh  Atlas  has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
jprokmgation  of  the  nuun  chain.  But,  on  the  ground 
of  uniformity  of  direction,  and  to  prcservoa  continuity 
through  the  whole  system,  geographers  assign  thai 
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character  to  Another  range,  which  they  cell  the  Oreai 
A  iUun  nnming  from  the  same  mountam  knot,  with  an 
incHnation  more  to  the  E.,  fonning  the  SE.  maigin 
of  the  Tallev  of  the  MtdwiOf  and.  after  an  apparent 
depressioo  aboat  the  frontier  of  Jforoooo^  when  it  is 
little  known,  reappearing  in  the  lofty  gnmp  of  Jebd 
AmouTy  in  the  ineridtan  of  Sk/enkeU^  and  thence 
oontinoingi  in  the  direction  already  indicated,  to 
C  Bon.  Parallel  to  this  range,  and  near  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  {rom  the  month  of  the  MmUaia 
to  that  of  the  Mejerdah  (the  ancient  Bagradas)  in 
Tnnis,  runs  anoUier  chain,  commonly  called  the 
Leuet  AtioMf  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  eastern 
prolongation  of  the  Bi^h  Atlas  of  N.  Maiooco; 
while  its  ridges  may  also  be  viewed  as  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  by  which  the  whole  system  slopes  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.  These  ridges  are  varied  in 
nomber  and  direcUon,  and  the  TaUeys  fanned  by 
them  ooostitate  the  greater  portion  of  the  TeU:  the 
Taried  positions  and  directions  of  these  TaUeys  may 
be  at  once  seen  by  the  coarses  of  the  rivers  on  any 
good  map  of  Algeria.  In  few  places  is  there  any 
tract  of  level  land  between  the  north  aide  of  the 
Lesser  Atks  and  the  ooast  Besidee  the  less 
marked  chains  and  terraces,  which  oooaect  the 
Lesser  Atlas  with  the  prindpal  duun,  there  is  one 
well  defined  bridge,  running  WNW.  and  ESE. 
from  about  the  meridian  of  Atgier  (the  city)  to  that 
of  ConHemtineky  which  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  Middle  Atlas;  but  this  term  is  sometimes  ap^ 
plied  also  to  the  whole  system  of  tarraoes  between 
the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas.  In  the  N.  of  Tunis 
(the  ancient  Zengitana)  the  two  chains  ooalesoe. 

The  principal  chain  divides  the  waters  which  run 
into  the  Mediterranean  (and  partly  into  the  Atlantic) 
from  those  which  flow  southwards  towards  the  Great 
Desert.  The  latter,  excepting  the  few  which  find 
their  way  into  the  Mediterranean  about  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  after  watering  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara  of  Barbery.  Of  the  fbrmier,  eeyeral 
perform  the  same  office  and  are  abeorhed  in  the  same 
manner;  but  a  few  break  through  the  more  northern 
chains  and  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  thus  fomi> 
ing  the  only  considerable  rivers  of  N.  Africa:  such 
are  the  Mtdwia  (Molochath)  and  Mgerdah  (Ba* 
ffFsdas).  Of  the  waters  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  some 
DOW  S.  and  form  oases  in  the  Sahara  f  while  others 
find  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  dr- 
cuitr>us  courtM  through  the  longitudinal  valleys  de- 
scribed above;  not  to  mention  the  smaller  streams 
along  the  coast,  which  &11  directly  down  the  N. 
&ce  of  the  mountains  into  the  sea.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  conmion  error,  which 
assumes  to  determine  the  physical  character  of  the 
country  by  lines  of  dMnarcation  drawn  along  the 
mountain  ranges.  On  this  point,  Garette  renuuks 
(p.  26)  that  "in  the  east  and  in  the  centre,  the 
r^on  of  arable  culture  passes  the  limits  of  the 
bvin  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  on  the  west,  it 
does  not  reach  them." 

As  to  elevation,  the  whole  system  declines  con- 
siderably from  W.  to  E..  the  highest  summits  in 
Marocco  reaching  near  13,000  feet;  in  Tunis,  not 
5000.  In  its  general  formation,  it  differs  from  the 
mountains  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  by  being  less  abrupt  and  having  a  tendency 
rather  to  form  extensive  table -lands  than  sharp 
crests  and  peaks. 

The  portion  of  thu  mountain  system  E.  of  the 
Molochath  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  various 
names.     [Maurbtajiia:  Kumidia.]     The  name 
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of  AfLAS  seems  never  to  have  been  •xtendad  bf 
them  beyond  the  original  Maoretania  (Ungitana), 
that  is,  not  E.  of  the  Molochath.  The  earliest 
notices  we  find  are  extremely  vague,  and  partake  of 
that  fiibuloos  characto'  with  which  the  W.  extremi^ 
of  the  known  earth  was  invested.  On  the  oannee> 
tion  of  the  name  with  the  mythical  personage, 
nothing  requires  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
nnder  Atlas  in  the  Dietumatg  qf  Mgthologg  amd 
Biographjf. 

As  a  purely  geographical  tenu,  the  name  ocean 
first  in  Herodotus,  whose  Atlas  is  not  a  chain  of 
monntuns,  but  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  line  of 
his  imaginary  crest  of  sand,  which  has  been  alreadj 
mentioned,  giving  name  to  a  people  inhabiting  one 
of  the  oases  in  that  ridge.  [Atlazttes.]  He 
describes  it  as  narrow  and  areolar,  and  so  steep 
that  its  summit  was  said  to  be  invisible:  the  snow 
was  sud  never  to  leave  its  top  either  in  summer  or 
winter;  and  the  people  of  the  country  called  it  the 
pillar  of  heaven  (iv.  184).  The  descriptioD  is  so 
fiu*  aocorate,  that  the  highest  summits  of  the  Atlas, 
in  MaroccO)  are  covered  with  perpetnal  snow;  but 
the  aooount  is  avowedly  drawn  from  mere  report^ 
and  no  data  are  assigned  to  fix  the  precise  locali^. 
With  similar  vagueness,  and  avowedly  following 
ancient  legends,  Dindoms  (iiL  53)  speaks  of  the  lake 
Teutonu  as  near  Ethiopia  and  the  greatest  moan- 
tain  of  those  parts,  wluch  runs  forward  into  the 
ocean,  and  which  the  Gre^  call  Atlas. 

It  was  not  till  the  Jogurthine  War  brooght  tha 
Romans  into  contact  with  the  people  W.  of  the  Mo- 
lochath, that  any  exact  knowledge  could  be  obtained 
of  the  moontains  of  Mauretania;  but  from  that  tinoe 
to  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  means  of  sach 
knowledge  were  rapidly  increased.  Accordingly  the 
geogtapbBrs  of  the  eariy  empire  are  foand  speakixtg 
of  Uie  Atlas  as  the  great  mountain  raqge  of  Maure- 
tania, and  they  are  acquainted  with  its  native  name 
of  Pyrin  (A^pii'),  which  it  still  bears,  nnder  the 
form  of  Jdrir-^^Deretiy  in  addition  to  the  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  ancient  name,  JeM>  Tecflia.  The 
name  cf  Deresi  is  applied  especially  to  the  part  W. 
of  the  great  knot. 

Strabo  (xvil  pw  825)  says  that  on  the  left  of  a 
person  saiUng  oat  of  the  staits,  is  a  nuxmtain,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Atlas,  but  the  bariMurians  Dyrin; 
from  which  runs  out  an  offiwt  (v/>dTovr)  forming 
the  NW.  extremity  of  Manietania,  and  called  Cotes. 
[Amfklusia].  Immediately  afterwards,  he  men- 
tions the  moontain-chain  extending  from  Cotes  to 
the  Syrtes  in  sach  a  manner  that  he  may  periapB 
seem  to  include  it  under  the  name  of  Atliu,  but  he 
does  not  expressly  call  it  so.  Mela  is  content  to 
copy,  almost  exactly,  the  descriptioo  of  Herodotoa, 
with  the  addition  ftom  the  mythol<^ger8  ^caelum  et 
sidera  non  tangere  modo  vertice,  sed  sostiDerB 
quoque  dictus  est"  (iii.  10.  §  1).  Pliny  (▼.  1) 
places  the  Atlas  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania,  &  of  tho 
river  Sala,  (or,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  S.  of  the  river 
Fut)  and  the  people  called  Autololes,  through  whom, 
he  says,  is  the  road  "  ad  montem  Africae  vd  ya6i»- 
UmsAmim  Atlantem."  He  describes  it  as  rising 
up  to  heaven  oat  of  the  midst  of  the  sand,  rough 
and  rugged,  where  it  looks  towards  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  bat  on  the  sido 
looking  to  Africa  delightfrd  for  its  shady  groves, 
abundant  springs,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  springing 
up  spontaneously.  In  the  day-time  its  inhabitanta 
were  said  to  conceal  themselves,  and  travelkn  were 
filled  with  a  religions  horror  by  the  silence  of  ita 
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iwlHaflw  and  its  rast  beii^ht,  re«chmg  above  the 
dooda  and  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  But  at  nigbti 
fine  Here  seen  biasing  on  its  crests,  its  vallejs  wen 
aiUrened  witii  the  wanton  sports  of  Aeppans  and 
SatjTS,  and  resoanded  with  the  notes  of  pipes  and 
flutes  and  with  the  clan|:  of  drams  and  cjmbals. 
He  then  allades  to  its  bein^  the  scene  of  the  ad- 
ventazes  of  Hercnles  and  Perseus,  and  adds  that  the 
dUtanoe  to  it  was  immense.  On  the  authority  of 
the  TojajEre  of  Polybius,  be  pIsces  it  in  the  extreme 
&  of  Manietania,  near  the  promontory  of  Hercules, 
opposite  the  island  of  Ceme.  (Comp.  vi.  31.  s.  36.) 
After  Ptolemy,  king  nf  Manretania,  had  been  de- 
posed l^  Claudius,  a  war  arose  with  a  native  chicf- 
tsin  Aedemon,  and  the  Roman  arms  advanced  as  iar 
as  Mt.  Atlas.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  opportunity, 
and  of  the  resources  of  five  Roinan  colonies  in  the 
province,  Pliny  insinuates  that  the  Romans  of  eques- 
trian rank,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  were 
more  intent  on  collecting  the  rich  products  of  the 
country,  to  subserve  theur  luxury,  than  on  making 
inqotriea  in  the  service  of  science:  they  cdlected, 
however,  some  information  from  Uie  natives,  which 
Pliny  repeats.  H»  own  contemporary,  Suetonius 
Paulinas,  was  the  first  Roman  gennal  who  crossed 
the  Athu: — a  proof,  by  the  bye,  that  the  Marocoo 
nxnmtains  only  are  referred  to,  for  those  of  Algeria 
had  been  crossed  by  Roman  armies  in  the  Jugur- 
thine  War.  He  confirmed  the  accounts  of  its  great 
height  and  of  the  perpetual  snow  on  its  summit, 
and  related  that  its  lower  slopes  were  covered  with 
thick  woods  ci  an  unknown  species  of  tree,  some- 
what like  a  cjrpress.  He  also  gained  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  country  S.  of  the  Atlas,  as  far 
as  the  river  Gsb.  PUny  adds  that  Juba  11.  had 
^en  a  similar  account  of  the  Atlas,  mentioning 
especially  among  its  products  the  medldnal  heib 
eupkorhku  Solinns  (c.  24)  repeats  the  account  of 
Pliny  almost  exactly. 

Ptolemy  mentions,  among  the  points  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Manrstania  Tingitana,  a  mountain  called 
Atlas  Minor  CArAof  iKdrrcty)  in  6°  long,  and 
339  10'  N.  lat,  between  the  rivers  Duus  and  Cusa 
(iv.  1.  §  2);  and  another  monntiun,  called  Atlas 
Major  (^ArKat  fiti^ttp)^  the  sonthemmost  point  of 
the  province,  S.  of  the  river  Sala,  in  8°  long,  and 
36°  SO'  N.  lat.  (ib.  §  4).  These  are  evidently  pto- 
montories,  which  Ptolemy  regarded,  whether  rightly 
or  not,  as  forming  the  extremities  of  portions  of  the 
chain;  bat  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  range  he  gives 
no  information.  (Shaw,  Travelt^  ^.;  Pelliiwder, 
Afimoiret  hittoriques  et  gdograpkiquet  sur  TA  Igerie, 
'm  the  Exploration^  ^.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  316,  foil.; 
Jackson,  AccomU  oj" Morocco^  P*  10;  Ritter,  Erd- 
hmde,  vol.  L  pp.  883,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

ATRAMI'TAE.    [Adrajutae.] 

ATRAE  or  HATRAE  C^rpcu,  Herodian  iii.  28; 
Stpph.  Byz.  s.  v.;  t&  "^Tpa,  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  31, 
bjov.  10;  Hatra,  Amm.  xxv.  8;  Eih,  'Arp^iroi: 
At  Hatkr,  Joum.  Geog.  Soe,,  vol.  ix.  p.  467),  a 
strong  place,  some  days'  journey  in  the  desert,  west 
of  the  Tigris,  oa.  a  small  stream,  now  called  the 
ThartJiar  (near  Libanae,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  fiaval). 
Herodiairas  (L  &)  describes  it  as  a  place  of  cono- 
derable  strength,  on  the  precipice  of  a  very  steep 
hill;  and  Axmnianus  ((.  c.)  calls  it  Vetus  oppidum 
m  werfia  golUudme  pontnm  oUmque  deiertum. 
'/joMonB  calls  it  w^r  *hp6/Suiv,  liannert  (v.  2) 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  fivitutrpa  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  18.  §  13)  represents  the  same  place,  it  being  a 
eorraptioa  for  Bet-atra;  but  thu  seems  hardly  ne- 
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oesBSiy:  moreover,  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of 
Ptolemy,  the  word  is  spelt  iSi/ufrpo.  The  ruins  of 
Al  Haikr,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  still  attest 
the  fcmner  grandeur  of  the  city,  have  been  visited 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  1846,  who  considers  the  remains 
as  belonging  to  the  Sassanian  period,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  not  prior  to  the  Parthian  dynasty. 
{Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  110.)  ib-. 
Ainsworth,  who  visited  Al  Hathr  in  company  with 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  spring  of  1840,  has  given  a  rvj 
full  and  interesting  account  of  its  present  state, 
which  c(Nrresponds  exceedingly  well  with  the  short 
notice  of  Ammianns.  (Ainsworth,  Res.  vol.  ii. 
C.35.)  It  appears  from  Dion  Cassias  (preserved 
in  Xiphilinus)  that  Tngan,  having  descended  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  having  proclaimed  Par- 
thamaspates  king  of  Ctesiphon,  entered  Arabia 
against  Atra,  but  was  compelled  to  retire,  owing  to 
the  great  heat  and  scarcity  of  water;  and  that  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  who  also  returned  by  the  Tigris  from 
Ctesiphon,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  dty 
after  sitting  twenty  days  before  it,  the  machines  oif 
war  having  been  burnt  by  "  Greek  fire,**  which  Mr. 
Ainsworth  conjectures  to  have  been  the  bitumen  so 
common  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  name  is  sup- 
posed  by  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  be  derived  from  the 
Chaldee  Hntra,  "  a  sceptre** — L  e.  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment [v.] 

ATRAX  CArpol,  also  *Arpeucia,  Steph.  B.;  PtoL 
iii.  13.  §  42:  Eth.  'ATpJjetos)^  a  Perrhaelnan  town 
in  Thessaly,  described  by  Livy  as  situated  above  the 
river  Peneius,  at  the  distance  of  about  10  milea  from 
Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15,  oomp.  xzxvi.  13.)  Strabo 
says  that  the  Peneius  passed  by  the  cities  of  Tricca, 
Pelinnaeum  and  Parcadon,  on  its  left,  on  Ha  course 
to  Atrax  and  Larissa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  438.)  Leake 
places  Atrax  on  a  height  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneius,  opposite  the  villagB  of  Gitnitm.  On  this 
height,  which  is  now  called  Sidhiro-pSUko  (2(8i}po- 
'f4^Mcos),  a  place  where  chippings  of  iron  are  found, 
Leake  found  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
and  in  one  place  foundations  of  an  Hellenio  wall. 
(Leake,  Northern  GreecSf  vol.  iiL  pw  368,  vol.  iv. 
p.  292.) 

ATRE'BATES  or  ATREBATI  ^Arpiiwroi, 
Strab.  p.  194),  one  of  the  Belg^c  nations  (Caesar, 
B.  G.  iL  4),  or  a  people  of  Belgium,  in  tiie  limited 
sense  in  which  Caesar  sometimes  uras  that  term. 
They  were  one  of  the  Belgic  peoples  who  had  sent 
settlers  to  Britannia,  long  before  Caesar's  time  (^B.  G, 
V.  12);  and  their  name  was  retaimd  by  the  Atre- 
bates  of  Britannia.  The  Atrebates  of  Belgiimi  were 
between  the  rivers  Somme  and  the  Schdde^  and  the 
position  of  their  chief  town  Nemetooenna  (j9.  (7.  viii 
46)  or  Nemetacum,  is  that  of  ArraSy  in  the  modem 
French  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  on  the  Scarpe. 
The  Morini  were  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  sea. 
Their  country  in  Caesar's  time  was  marshy  and 
wooded.  The  name  Atrebates  is  partly  preserved  in 
^rros,  and  in  the  name  of  Artois,  one  of  the  ante- 
revolutionaiy  divisions  of  France.  In  the  middle- 
age  Latin  Artois  is  called  Adertuus  Pagus.  But  it 
is  said  that  the  limits  of  the  Atrebates  are  not  indi- 
cated by  the  old  province  of  Artois,  but  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  old  diocese  of  Arras.  Atreeh\  ibe 
German  name  of  Arras,  is  still  nearer  to  the  form 
Atrebates. 

In  Caesar's  Bel^c  War,  b.  c.  57,  liie  Atrebates 
supplied  15,000  men  to  the  native  army  (J9.  G. 
ii.  4),  and  they  were  defeated,  together  with  the 
Nervii,  by  Caesar,  in  the  battle  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Sombre.  {B.  0.  ii.  23.)  Cafttar  gave  the  Atre- 
bates  a  king,  named  Comm  (J9.  0.  !▼.  21),  whom  he 
sent  over  to  Britannia,  before  his  fir.^t  expedition,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Britanni  to  acknowledge  the  Ro- 
man supremacj.  Comm  was  also  in  Britannia 
daring  Caesar^s  second  expedition  (v.  22).  Thoagh 
Caesar  hod  exempted  the  Atrebates  frmn  imposts 
and  allowed  them  to  enjoj  their  liberty,  as  a  reward 
fyr  Commas  sen'ices,  and  had  also  attached  the  Mo- 
rini  to  the  government  of  Comm,  the  Belgian  joined 
his  conntrymen  in  the  general  rising  against  Caesar, 
under  Vcrcingetorix.  (jB.  G,  vii  76.)  He  finally 
■obmitted  (viii.  47). 

The  Atrebates  were  incladed  in  Gallia  Belgica 
vnder  theemjnre.  (Plin.  iv.  7.)  It  seems  that  a 
mannfactore  of  woollen  cloths  existed  among  the 
Atrebates  in  the  later  imperial  period.  (Trebelliua 
Poll.  Gtdlien.  c  6,  and  the  notes  of  Salmasias,  Hist, 
Aug.  Seriptores,  pp.  280,  514.)  [G.  L.] 

ATKKBATII  {'Arp^edfot,  PtoL  ii.  8.  §  26), 
in  Britain,  were  the  people  aliout  Calleva  Attre- 
batnm  or  SUckester.  [Bbloak.]         [R.  G.  L.] 

ATROPATE'NE  ('ATpoTanjiHy,  Strab.xi.pp.524 
— 526;  'ArpordrtoT  Mi^Sfo,  Stnih.  xL  pp.  523 — 
529 ;  *Arpoiraria  and  'Arpow^wr,  Steph.  B. ; 
Tpawarriviif  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  5;  Atropatcne,  Plin.vi.  13.) 
Strabo,  in  his  description  of  Media,  divides  it  into  two 
great  divisions,  one  of  which  he  calls  MtydXTi^  Media 
Magna;  the  oUier  rj  Arpawdrios  Mi)8ia  or  ^  *Arpo- 
warrivii.  He  states  that  it  was  situated  to  the  east  of 
Armenia  and  Matiene,  and  to  the  west  of  Media  Magna. 
Pliny  (^  c.)  affirms  that  Atropatene  extended  to  the 
Caspian  Snt,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  a  part  of 
the  Medes.  Its  extent,  N.  and  E.,  is  nowhere  accu- 
rately defined ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  ex- 
tended E.  beyond  the  river  Amardus.  It  seems  also 
likely  that  it  comprehended  the  E.  portion  of 
Matiene,  which  province  is  co  sidored  by  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  509)  to  have  been  part  of  Media.  It  must 
therefore  have  included  a  comdderable  part  of  the  mo- 
dem pmvince  of  Azerbaija$i.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Atropates,  or  At  ropes,  who  was  governor  of  this 
district  under  the  las>t  Dareins,  and,  by  a  careful 
fuid  sagacious  poli<  y  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian 
mvaders,  succeeded  in  preserving  the  independence  of 
the  country  lie  mled,  and  in  transmitting  his  crown  to 
a  long  line  of  descendants,  who  allied  themselves  with 
the  rulers  of  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Parthia  (Arrian, 
iii.  8,  vi.  19,  29;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  523;  and  Arrian, 
vii.  4, 13).  The  province  of  Atropatene  was  evi- 
dently one  of  considerable  power,  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523), 
on  the  authority  of  ApoUonides,  stating  that  its  go- 
vernor was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  10,000  horse 
and  40,000  foot;  nor  does  it  ever  appear  to  have 
been  completely  conquered,  though  during  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  the  Parthian  empire  it  was 
Bometmies  a  tributary  of  that  warlike  race,  some- 
times governed  by  one  of  its  own  hereditary  sove- 
reigns, descended  from  Atropates.  (Tac.  Ann,  xv. 
2,31.) 

The  whole  of  the  district  of  Atropatene  is  very 
mountainous,  especially  those  parts  which  lie  to  the 
NW.  and  W.  The  mountains  bear  respectively  the 
names  of  Choatras,  Montes  Cadusii,  and  }A.  lasonius, 
and  •»re  connected  with  M.  Zagroe.  They  were  re- 
r  pectively  outlying  portions  of  the  great  chains  of 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (at  present  the  mountain 
ninges  of  Kurdistan,  Rowandiz,  and  Azerbci^cm). 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Cambyses,  Cyrus,  Amardus 
or  Mardos,  and  Uie  Charinda^i  (which  perhaps  ought 
Hither  to  be  counted  with  the  streams  of  Hyrrania). 
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It  had  aUo  a  lake,  called  SpaaU  (Stnb.  ^  p.  52d) 
which  is  probably  the  present  lake  of  Urmiah. 

The  capital  of  Atropatene  is  called  by  Sfcrabo  (zi. 
p.  523)  Gaza,  by  Pliny  Gazae,  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  18. 
§  41  Stephanus  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6),  Gaxaca 
(r^a«ra).  It  b  described  thus  by  the  first:  "  The 
summer  residence  of  Uie  kings  of  Media  Atinopatene 
is  at  Gaza,  a  city  situated  in  a  plain  and  in  a  atrang 
fort,  named  Vera,  which  was  besieged  by  M.  Anto- 
nius  in  his  Parthian  war.**  It  has  been  inferred 
from  this  that  Strabo  is  speaking  of  two  different 
pUoes;  but  the  probability  is,  that  Gaza  was  the 
town  in  the  plain,  of  which  Vera  was  the  keep  or 
rock-citadel,  especially  as  he  adds,  evidently  speak- 
ing of  one  place,  and  on  the  authority  of  Adelphina, 
who  a^oompanied  AnUmy,  "  it  is  2,400  stadia 
from  the  Araxes,  which  divides  Armenia  from  Atro- 
patene.** Colond  Rawlinson  has  shown,  in  a  very 
able  and  learned  paper  in  the  Roy.  Geogr..  Jottm. 
(vol.  X.),  which  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  Asia  than  any  other  work, 
ancient  or  modern,  that  this  city  bore  at  difierent 
periods  of  history  several  different  names,  and  that 
its  real  name  ought  to  be  the  Ecbatana  of  Atropa- 
tene, in  contradistinction  to  the  Ecbatana  of  Media 
Magna,  now  Hamadan.  [Ecbatajca.]         [V.] 

ATTACOTTI  or  ATTICOTTI,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxvii.28),  as  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  haxassed  Britain.  Mentioned, 
too,  by  St.  Jerome  (^adv.  Jovin.  lib.  ii.),  as  having 
been  seen  by  him  in  Gaul,  indulging  in  cannibalism ; 
also  that  they  had  their  wives  in  common.  If  ao^ 
these  were  not  the  Attaootti  of  thdr  own  proper 
British  locality,  but  a  detachment  phuted  in  GauL 
This  we  infer  firom  the  NoHUa;  where  we  have  the 
AttaeoUi  ffonoriani  Senioret,  and  the  AttacoUi 
ffonoriani  Juniores  f  the  former  in  Gaol,  and  the 
latter  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 

In  the  Irish  annals,  the  Attaoots  (Aiieachtuatk) 
take  a  far  greater  prominence.  They  appear  as 
enemies  to  the  native  Irish  as  early  as  a.d.  56 
and  it  is  a  suspicious  drcumstance,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  approach  the  epoch  of  true  history, 
they  disappear;  the  same  applying  to  the  fiunooa 
Fir-BoUfs.  [RG.L.] 

A'TTACUM  C'ArTaJcov:  Ateoaneax  Calatojfud), 
a  town  c£  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  TaxraocmenaiB, 
described  on  an  inscription  as  a  mnnldpiam, 
MuNiciP.  Attackns.  (PtoL  ii.  6;  Morales,  p. 
69,  b.).  [P.  S.] 

ATTALEIA  or  ATTALIA  ('ArrAfio,  'Atto- 
\la:  Eth.*ATTa\fvs).  1.  AcityofPamphylia.  After 
mentioning  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  Strabo  mentiona  Olbia 
as  the  first  town  in  Pamphylia,  then  the  river  Ca- 
tarrhactes,  and  then  Attalia,  a  city  founded  by  Atta- 
ins II.  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamum.  Accord  • 
ingly  he  places  the  Catarrhactes  west  of  Attalia. 
Ptolemy  menticns  Phaselis,  Olbia,  and  Attaleia,  and 
then  the  Catarrhactes.  Pliny  mendons  Olbia,  but 
not  Attalia  (v.  27),  though  he  mentions  the  Ca- 
tarrhactes. The  modem  town  of  AdaiiOy  now  the 
largest  place  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  cor- 
responds in  name  to  Attalia;  but  it  is  west  of  the 
Catarrhactes,  now  the  Duden  Su.  Strabo  deecribes 
the  Catarrhactes  as  falling  firom  a  high  rock,  and  the 
noise  d  the  cataract  was  heard  to  a  distance.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  Strabo  means  that  it  falls 
over  a  rock  into  the  sea;  but  he  does  not  say  so, 
though  this  may  be  his  meaning.  Beaufort  (JToro- 
mania,  p.  IS5)  observes,  that  on  the  weak  side  of 
the  town  "  there  are  only  two  small  rivers,  bodi  of 
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which  glide  quietly  into  the  aea  through  the  auidy 
beach,  and  can  hj  no  means  answer  the  deecrip- 
tkn  of  the  Catarrhactes."  Bat  there  are  many 
small  riynlets  which  turn  the  mills  near  Adalia,  and 
rosh  directly  over  the  clilT  into  the  sea;  and  if  these 
rivalets  wen  united,  they  would  form  a  large  body 
of  water.  (Beaufort.)  The  water  of  these  streams 
is  fall  of  calcareoos  particles,  and  near  some  of  the 
mouths  stalactites  were  observed.  It  is  vezy  pro- 
bable, then,  that  the  lower  course  of  this  river  may 
have  undergme  great  changes  since  Stmbo's  time, 
and  these  changes  are  still  going  cm.  D'Anville 
ooDsiderBd  AdaUa  to  represent  01bia,,and  Attalia  to 
be  further  east  at  a  place  called  Laara,  and  he  has 
been  followed  by  others  in  identifying  AdaUa  and 
Olbia;  but  this  erraneous  opinion  is  founded  entirely 
on  the  order  of  the  names  in  Strabo,  who  is  contra- 
dicted in  this  matter  by  Ptolemy  and  the  Stadiasmus. 
Spratt  and  his  assodates  visited  AdaUa.  The  houses 
and  walls  contain  many  fragments  of  scalpture  and 
oolomns:  the  cemeteries  which  ars  outside  of  the 
city  also  contain  marble  fragments  and  columns. 
The  style  of  all  the  remains,  it  is  said,  is  invariably 
Boman.  Fourteen  inscriptioDS  were  found,  but  not 
one  of  them  oontuns  the  name  of  the  place.  As 
AdaUa  is  now  the  chief  port  of  the  south  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  so  in  former 
times;  and  it  is  an  excellent  site  for  a  dty.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  after  leaving  Perga  went  to  Attalia, 
"and  thence  sailed  to  Antioch."  CAdi,  ziv.  25.) 
The  church  of  Attalia  was  afterwards  an  episcopal 
see.  There  are  imperial  coins  of  Attalia,  with  the 
epigraph  'AttoXcwi^. 

Leake,  who  fixes  Attalia  at  AdaUoj  supposed  that 
Olbia  might  be  found  in  the  pkin  which  extends  from 
Adalia  to  the  ftot  of  Solyma;  and  it  ought  to  be 
found  here,  according  to  Strabo's  authority.  About 
3|  miles  west  of  Adalia,  near  the  coast,  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  andent  dty,  on  an  elevated  flat 
with  three  predpitous  sides,  one  side  of  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Arab  Su.  This  agrees  with  Strabo's 
description  of  Olbia  as  a  "  great  fort.**  The  oountiy 
between  these  ruins  and  Adalia  is  a  rocky  tract,  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  but  the  country  west  of  them 
to  the  moontains  of  Solyma,  is  very  fertile.  This, 
as  it  is  wdl  observed  in  Spratt's  Lyeia  (voL  i.  p.  2M  7), 
will  explain  Stephanus  (s.  v.  *OAtfia),  who  finds 
halt  with  Philo  for  saying  that  Olbia  belongs  to 
Pamphylia:  he  adds,  *' it  is  not  in  Pamphylia,  but 
in  the  land  of  the  Solymi;"  and  his  remark  is  con- 
formable to  the  physical  character  of  the  country. 
He  says,  also,  that  the  true  name  is  Olba.  Man- 
nert*s  oonjecture  of  Olbia  aitd  Atta^  being  the  same 
place,  cannot  be  admitted.  Strabo,  in  an  obscure 
passags  (pi  667),  speaks  of  Corycus  and  Attalia 
together.  Leake  {Ana  Minora  p.  192)  interprets 
Strabo,  by  comparing  with  his  text  Stephanus  (s.  v. 
*ArTdX9§a)  and  Suidas  (s.  v.  KMpvirarof ),  to  mean 
that  Attains  fixed  Attalia  near  a  small  town  called 
Corycus,  and  that  he  inclosed  Corycus  and  the  new 
settlement  within  the  same  walls.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  exactly  Strabo's  meaning ;  but  Corycos  was 
at  least  near  Attalia,  and  received  a  colony  and  was 
fortified  when  Attalia  was  built. 

•2.  A  dty  of  Lydia,  originally  named  Agrodra  or 
Alloeixa.  (Steph.  s,  v.  'ArrdAcio.)  There  is  a  place 
called  Adala  on  the  river  Hermus,  but  Hamilton 
( AeseorcAes,  ^.  vd.  L  p.  143)  found  no  andent  re- 
mams  there.     [Attba.J  [G.  L.] 

ATTA  VICUS  ("Atto  k«6/*ij),  a  town  in  the 
eoontry  of  the  Aetaed,  on  the  west  of  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  and  south  of  Gkrrra  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  15), 
which  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  AUene  regio 
qS  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  which  he  places  on  the 
Gerraicus  Sinus,  now  the  Chdf  of  Bahrein.  The 
Attene  regie  has  been  identified  with  the  peninsula 
of  Bahrain^  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  this  gulf, 
and  the  Atta  vicus  with  the  modem  KhaU,  a  town 
north  of  Katura  (the  Katara  of  Ptolemy),  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  this  peninsula.  (Forster,  Geog.  oj 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221,  223.)  [G.  W.] 

A'TTEA  (*ArTfa),  a  place  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Mysia,  which,  if  we  follow  the  order  of  Strabo's 
oimneration  (p.  607),  lies  between  Heracleia  and 
Atameus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
same  place  which  b  named  Attalia  in  the  Table. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  an  Attalia  in  Mysia,  but  he 
places  it  in  Uie  interior;  and  he  also  mentions  the 
Attalenses  as  belonging  to  the  convoitus  of  Per- 
gamum.  It  seems,  then,  there  is  some  confusion  in 
Uie  auUiorities  about  this  Attalia;  and  the  Lydian 
Attalia  of  Stephanus  and  this  Attalia  of  Pliny  may 
be  the  same  place.  [G.  L.] 

ATTE'GUA  C^r4ywa:  prob,  Teba,  between 
OauSSa  and  AfUequera)^  an  inland  town  in  the 
mountams  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  district  of 
Bastetania  and  the  oonventns  of  Corduba,  mentioned 
in  the  war  between  Caesar  and  the  sons  of  Pompey. 
(BeU.  Ifitp.  7,  8,  22;  Dion  Cass,  xliil  33;  Val. 
Max.  ix.  3;  IVontin.  Strat,  iii.  14;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
141 ;  Plin.  iiL  1 ;  XJkert,  Geographie,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  362.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTELEBUSA,  a  small  island  in  the  Lydan  sea, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31 )  and  by  Ptolemy.  Beau- 
fort (^Karamaniaj  p.  117)  identifies  it  with  the  islet 
Boihaty  which  is  separated  from  the  Lydan  shore  by 
a  narrow  channel.  Adatta  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  which  the  coast  forms  here.         [G.  L.] 

ATTICA  (^  'ATTiK^,  8c.7^),  one  of  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  Greece.  L  Name. — The  name  of 
Attica  is  probably  derived  from  Aete  (irriQ,  as 
being  a  projecting  peninsula,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Uie  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos  was  also  called 
Acte.  [Acts.]  Attica  would  thus  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  Aetioa  ('Aimic^),  which  would  be  regu- 
larly formed  from  Aete.  It  is  stated  by  several  an- 
cient writers  that  tiie  country  was  originally  called 
Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Airr^; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11.)  Its  name,  however,  was  usually 
derived  by  the  andent  writei-s  from  the  autochthon 
Actaeus  or  Actaeon,  or  from  Atthis,  daughter  of 
Cranaus,  who  is  represented  as  the  second  king  of 
Athens.  (Pans.  i.  2.  §  6 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  397 ;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  14.  §  5.)  Some  modem  scholars  think  that 
Attica  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  Acte,  but  con- 
tains the  root  A  tt  or  ^(A,  which  we  see  in  Ath-enae. 

II.  Natural  Dtvisiont.  —  Attica  is  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  on  the 
west  by  Megaris  and  the  Saronic  golf,  and  on  the 
north  by  Boeotia.  It  is  separated  from  Boeotia  by 
a  range  of  lofty,  and  in  roost  places  inaccesuble, 
mountains,  which  extend  finom  the  Corinthian  gulf 
to  the  channel  of  Euboea.  The  most  important 
part  of  tills  range,  immediately  south  of  Thebes  and 
Platacae,  and  near  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  called 
Cithaeron.  From  the  latter  there  were  two  du<<^ 
branches,  one  extending  SW.  through  M^aris  undei 
the  name  of  the  Oenean  mountains,  and  terminatinff 
at  the  Scironian  rocks  on  tlie  Sai'oiiic  guh;  and  the 
other,  called  Paraetf,  running  in  a  general  easterlj 
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directioD,  and  tMrainatiiig  on  the  sea  ooaet  abofe 
the  promoDtorj  Rhamnus.  The  modem  name  of 
Parnee  ifl  No^;  that  of  Cithaeron,  or  at  least  of 
its  highest  point,  is  EkUd^  derived  fh>m  its  fir^treeR. 
These  two  duuns  of  motmtainSf  together  with  the 
central  one  of  Githaeron,  completely  protect  the  pe- 
ainsala  of  Attica  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  thus 
appean  tiiat  Megaris  naturally  forms  a  part  of  the 
peninsula:  it  was  one  of  the  fbor  ancient  diTisions  of 
Attica,  bat  was  afterwards  separated  from  it.     [Mb- 

OABI8.] 

There  are  two  passes  across  the  mountains  from 
Corinth  into  the  M^ptris,  which  are  spoken  of  onder 
HsoARis.  Throogh  the  range  of  Cithaeron  and 
Fames  there  are  three  principal  passes,  all  of  which 
were  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times  for  the 
protection  of  Attica  on  the  side  of  Boeotia.  The 
most  westerly  of  these  passes  was  the  one  through 
which  the  road  ran  from  Thebes  and  Plataeae  to 
Eleusis;  the  central  (me  was  the  pass  of  Phyle, 
through  which  was  the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to 
Athens;  and  the  eastern  one  was  the  pass  of  De 
oeloa,  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropus  and  Delium. 
A  more  particular  account  of  theee  important  passes 
is  given  below.  [See  Koe.  43, 48, 51.]  The  highest 
points  of  Mt.  Paraes  lie  between  the  passes  of  Phyle 
and  Deoeleia:  one  of  the  summits  rises  to  the  height 
of  4193  feet 

From  this  range  of  mountains  there  descend  several 
other  ranges  into  the  interior,  between  which  there 
lie  four  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

On  the  MW.  boundary  of  Attica  a  range  of 
mountains  runs  down  to  the  south,  terminating  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
formerly  called  Cerata  (rft  K^paro,  Strab.  iz.  p. 395) 
or  the  Homty  now  KandSi  :  tins  range  forms  the 
boundary  between  Attica  and  M^aris.  Another 
mountain  range,  extending  from  Fames  to  the  south, 
terminates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis, 
and  at  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  island 
of  Salamis  from  the  mainland :  it  bore  the  general 
name  of  Aegaleos,  and  parts  of  it  were  also  called 
Foecilum  and  Corydallus.  [Arqaleos.]  Between 
the  range  of  Cerata  and  that  of  A^aleos  Ues  the 
EleuMa»  and  TVtosum  Plain, 

Eastward  of  this  phiin  lies  the  Athenian  Plain^ 
frequently  called  simply  The  Plain  (j6  U^mv). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Aegaleos,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Through  this  range  of  moun- 
tains  there  \b  an  important  pass  leading  from  the 
Elensinian  into  the  Athenian  plain.  It  is  a  narrow 
rocky  opening  between  Mt.  Corydallus,  and  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Dhafm :  through  it  the  Sacred 
Way  from  Eleusis  to  Athens  formerly  ran.  Further 
north,  towards  Achamae,  are  some  openings  in  the 
heights,  where  are  found  rains  of  a  rampart,  seven 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  thick,  built  along 
the  tarest  of  the  hills :  the  summit  of  the  wall  forms 
a  commanding  platform  towards  the  Eleusinian  plain. 
(Leake,  p.  143.)  On  the  west  the  Athenian  plain  is 
bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  also  descends 
from  Fames.  The  northem  part  of  this  range  appears 
to  have  been  anciently  called  Brilessus  (Thuc.  iL  23), 
and  subsequently  Fentelicus  (^t6  ncrrcAiic^i'  Sros^ 
Faus.  i.  33.  §  I ;  Mens  Pentelensis,  Vltrav.  ii.  8), 
now  Mmdeli  or  Pentdi  The  finit  Greek  writer  who 
applies  the  name  of  Pentelicus  to  this  mountain  is 
Fausanias ;  but  as  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  speaks  of 
Fentelic  marble,  we  may  infer  with  Leake  that 
tl:e  celebrity  of  the  marble  quarried  in  the  demus 
of  Fentele,  upon  the  side  of  Mt.  Brilessus,   had 
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caused  the  name  of  Fentelicus  to  supplant  that  of 
the  andent  Brilessus.  The  plain  of  Athens  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  loitj  range  of  Mt. 
Hymettus,  which  is  separated  fnim  that  of  Fen- 
telicus by  a  depression  about  two  miles  in  length. 
Hymettus,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  3506  feet, 
is  separated  by  a  remarkable  break  into  two  parts, 
the  northem  or  greater  Hymettus,  now  called  Telo- 
Vunif  and  the  southem  or  lesser  Hymettus,  which 
formerly  bore  also  the  name  of  Anhydrus  ("AKuSpof, 
Theoplur.  de  Sign.  Pbw.  p.  419,  Heins.)  or  the 
Waterless,  now  called  Mavro-Vuni,  The  latter 
terminates  in  the  promontory  Zoster. 

The  hill  of  Lycabettus,  in  the  ndghbouihood  of 
Athens,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [See  p.  303,  b.] 

Sometimes  both  the  EleuMuian  and  Athenian 
plains  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  The 
Plain ;  and  the  coast  of  these  two  plains  was  mure 
specifically  called  Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391.) 

North-east  of  the  Athenian  plain,  between  Fames, 
Fentelicus,  and  the  sea,  is  a  mountain  district, 
known  by  the  name  of  Diacna  (Aia«rp/a)  in  an- 
tiquity. Its  inhabitants,  usually  called  Diaertie 
or  DiacrU  (^AtoK^is^  Auucploi)^  were  sometimes  also 
termed  HffperaerU  (^'TirtpaKploij  Herod,  i.  59),  ap- 
parently from  their  dwelling  on  Uie  other  side  of  the 
mountain  from  the  dty.  The  only  level  part  of  tliis 
district  is  the  small  phun  of  Marathon,  open  to  the 
sea.  At  the  north>eastem  extremity  of  this  district, 
west  of  Cape  Kdlamo^  there  rises  an  eminence  2038 
feet  in  height,  which  is  probably  the  ancient  Phd- 
leus  (^cAAc^s),  a  name  which  came  to  be  used  by 
the  Athenians  for  any  rocky  heights  adapted  for  the 
pasture  of  goats.  (Aristoph.  Nab.  7 1 ,  Ackam.  272 ; 
Isaeus,  de  Ciron.  Hered.  p.  227,  Reiske;  Harpocrat, 
Suid.,  s.  V.  ^AAte;  Hesych.  «.  v.  ^^AAoi.) 

South-east  of  the  Athenian  plain  is  an  uidulating 
district,  anciently  called  Meeogaea  (Mtaiyaui)  or 
the  Midland  district,  and  now  Mudakia.  It  is 
bounded  by  Fentelicus  on  the  north,  Cnylfiettq^  on 
the  west,  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  hills  of 
Faralia  on  the  south 

Paralia  or  Parahu  (IldfMAfa,  IIifpoAos),  i.  e. 
the  Sea-coast  district,  included  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Attica,  i^-rtt^nAmg  bixaL  the  pramootory 
Zoster  on  the  west,  and  firam  Braoxon  on  the  east, 
to  Sunium.  It  was  a  hilly  and  barren  district,  but 
contained  the  rich  silver-mines  of  Laurium.  (ThucL 
ii.  55 ;  Steph.  B.,  Suid.  s.  v.) 

It  appears,  then,  that  Attica  is  distributed  into 
five  natural  ^visions.  1.  The  Eleusinian  or  Thria- 
sian  Fhun.  2.  The  Athenian  PUin.  3.  The  Dia- 
cria  or  Highlands,  including  the  Plain  of  MaratJinn, 
4.  The  Mesogaea  or  Midhmd  DistrieL  5.  The  Fa- 
ralia or  Se»-coast  District.  This  geographical  dis- 
tribution gave  rise  also  to  political  divisions,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

The  small  plain  of  Oropus,  lying  north  of  Fames 
upon  the  Euboean  channel,  genenlly  belonged  to 
Attica,  though  {^ysically  separated  from  it,  and 
properly  a  part  of  Boeotia.  [Oropus.] 

The  area  of  Attica  is  about  700  square  miles,  nol 
including  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  is  about  40 
more.  The  length  of  the  west  coast  from  Cerata  or 
the  Horns  to  Sunium  is  about  60  nules,  and  the 
length  of  the  east  coast  is  about  the  same.  (There 
is  a  good  account  of  the  physical  features  of  Attica 
in  the  Pemijf  Cyclopaedia^  vol.  iii.  p.  59.) 

IlL  /2fpers.  — The  rivers  of  Attica  are  fitUe 
better  than  moontain  tonents,  almost  dry  in  summer, 
and  cnly  full  in  winter,  or  alter  heavy  rains.     The 
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AtheDima  ptiun  U  watered  hj  two  rivers,  the  Ce- 
pluMos  and  the  Iliasns.  The  Cephissos  (Ki^ 
^urc6$y,  which  is  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
flows  eouthwazdfi  from  lit.  Fames  on  the  west  side 
of  Athens,  and  after  crossing  the  Long  Walls  fidls 
mto  the  Phakric  bay.  Strsbo  (x.  p.  400)  places  its 
loarcee  at  Tzinonii.  Leake  obserres :  *'  The  most 
distant  sooroeB  of  the  river  are  on  the  western  side 
of  Mt.  Pentelicns,  and  the  soathem  side  of  Mt. 
Psnies,  and  in  the  intermediate  ridge  which  unites 
them ;  but  particolarly  at  Kiviaia^  at  the  foot  of 
Pentelicufl, — near  FasfdherOy  in  the  part  of  Diacria 
adjoining  to  the  same  moontain, — at  Tatdg^  near 
the  ancient  Deceleia,  and  in  the  steepest  part  of 
Ht  Fames,  from  whence  descends  a  broad  torrent, 
which,  passing  near  the  village  Mmidhi,  poors  a 
large  occasional  supply  into  the  main  channel  o£  the 
Ce^iiasas."  Strabo  says  (t  c.)  that  ''  the  Ge- 
phiasns  is  only  a  torrent  stream,  and  that  in  snmmer 
it  fails  altogether;"  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  account  of  most  modem  travellen,  who  represent 
it  as  the  only  n?et  in  Attica  which  is  suppliel  with 
water  during  the  whole  year.  In  ancient  times  "  it 
flowed  in  a  single  channel,  and  was  probably  care- 
fully embanked :  it  is  now  allowed  to  find  its  way 
Uiroogh  the  olive-groves  in  several  streams,  from 
which  there  are  many  smaller  derivations,  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  olive-trees  and  gaxdens." 
(Leake.) 

The  nissns  QlXurtrSs)  is  a  more  insignificant 
river.  It  was  composed  of  two  branches,  one  of 
which  was  named  Eridanus  (^HpiHaySs^  Fans.  i.  19. 
§  5).  The  main  branch  rises  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Hymettus,  and  receives  near  the  Ly- 
ceinm,  on  the  esst  side  of  Athens,  the  Eridanus, 
which  rises  oo  the  western  slope  of  Hymettus  at  a 
spot  called  S^fridni,  The  united  stream  then  flows 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  towards 
the  Fhaleric  bay;  but  it  scarcely  ever  reaches  the 
sea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athena  it  is  al- 
ways dxy  in  the  summer.  The  spreading  plane 
trees,  and  the  shady  banks  of  this  stream,  which 
have  been  immortalized  by  the  beautiful  description 
in  the  Pkaednu  of  Plato,  have  been  succeeded  by 
son-burnt  rocks  and  stunted  bushes.  (Dodwell, 
vol.  i.  p.  475.)  The  source  of  the  river  at  Syridni 
is  a  bttntiful  spot,  and  is  apparently  described  in 
the  passage  of  Ovid  (Ar,  ^m.  iii.  687),  beginning  : 

"  Est  prope  porpnreoB  colles  florantb  Hymetti 
FoDB  aacer,  et  viridi  oespito  mollis  humas.** 

There  was  a  torrent  in  the  Athenian  plain  called 
Cycloborus  (KvKAMofWf),  described  as  rushing 
down  with  a  gnat  noise  (Aristoph.  Equit.  137,  with 
Schol.,  Aekam.  881;  HesycK,  Suid.):  it  is  pio- 
bably  the  large  and  deep  channel,  called  M^alo 
Potamo,  whidi  descends  from  Fames,  and  flows 
some  milea,  until  lost  in  the  olive-groves.  (Dodwell, 
▼oL  L  pt  477.) 

Two  small  atreams  water  the  Eleusinian  plain; 
one  called  the  Cephissus  (^SaraHddforo)^  rises  in 
Ml  Cithoeron,  and  traverses  the  narrow  jdain  of 
Elentheru,  before  it  descends  mto  that  of  Eleusis 
(Pans.  L  28.  §  5);  the  other,  now  named  Itmnihf 
has  its  origin  in  tiie  range  of  Fames,  near  Phyle. 
A  small  stream  called  lapis  ('law(f)  foraied  the 
boondaxy  between  the  territory  of  Eleusis  and  Me- 
gari&  (Scylaz,  a.  v.  Miyapa ;  Callim.  ap.  Staph.  B. 
t.  9.  lorfs.) 

The  only  otiier  rivuleta  of  Attica  deserving  notice 
ait  three  on  the  eastern  coast :  one  flowing  through 
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the  plain  of  Marathon;  a  second  rising  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  Pentelicus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a 
little  below  RaJUna;  and  a  third,  now  caUed  the  river 
of  Vra/dnOj  which  descends  from  Hymettus,  and 
flows  into  the  bay  uf  Livddhi  :  the  last  is  probably 
the  andent  Erasinus  (Epcurtyos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  371). 

IV.  Producti. — The  mountains  of  Attica  are 
chiefly  calcareous.  The  best  marble  was  obtained 
from  Mt.  Pentelicus,  whifh  supplied  inexhaustible 
materials  for  the  public  builduigs  and  statues  of 
Athens.  The  Penlelic  marble  is  of  a  dazzling  white 
colour,  hard,  and  fine-grained;  but,  owing  to  the 
little  pieces  of  quartz  or  flint  imbedded  in  it,  not 
easy  to  work.  Hymettus  also  produced  fine  marble : 
it  is  not  so  brilliantly  white  as  the  Pentelic,  and  in 
some  places  is  almcst  grey.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  Romans  in  architecture.  ("  Trabes  Hymet- 
tiae,'*  Hor.  Carm,  ii.  18.  3.)  Blue  or  black  mar- 
ble, which  was  frequently  used  in  the  Athenian 
architecture,  is  found  at  Eleusis,  and  was  also  ob- 
tained finom  a  quarry  near  the  promontory  of  Am- 
phiale.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.)  Marble  was  an  article 
of  export  from  Attica.  (Xen.  de  Vect,  1.  §  4.)  Be- 
tween Pentelicus  and  Fames,  the  mass  of  rodcs  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mica  slate,  which  is  also  the  basis 
of  Pentelicus.  Near  the  Horns,  on  the  boundaries 
of  M^aris,  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  conchiferoua 
limestone,  which  Fausanias  mentions  (i.  44.  §  6). 

The  hilly  district  of  Laurium,  above  the  promon- 
tory of  Sunium,  contained  valuable  silver  mines, 
which  contributed  to  raise  Athens  at  an  early  periud 
to  a  foremost  rank  among  the  Grecian  states.  These 
mines  require  a  separate  notice.    [Laubium.] 

The  sdl  of  Attica  is  light  and  dry,  and  produces 
at  present  little  wheat,  la  antiquity,  howeii'er,  agri- 
culture was  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Athenians, 
who  cultivated  theur  land  with  extraordinary  care. 
Some  remarks  are  made  elsewhere  respecting  the 
quantity  of  com  probably  grown  in  Attica  in  ancient 
times.    [Athknas,  p.  262.] 

The  soil  is  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  fruits. 
The  oUvea  and  figs  were  particularly  delicious;  they 
both  ripened  earlier  and  continued  longer  in  season 
than  those  in  other  countries.  (Xen.  de  Vect.  1.) 
The  olive-tree  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  Athena, 
and  its  cultivation  was  always  under  the  especial 
care  and  protection  of  the  goddess.  From  the  olive- 
tree  which  grew  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  on 
the  Acropo^,  there  came  the  Moriae  (ftop/ai),  or 
tecred  olive-trees  in  the  Academy  [see  p.  303]; 
and  from  these  again  all  the  other  olive-tree^, 
which  grew  in  the  precincts  of  the  temples  and  the 
grounds  of  private  persons.  Even  in  the  present  day 
there  are  extensive  groves  of  olive-trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  Cephissus.  The  fig-tree  was  under  the 
protection  of  Demeter,  as  the  olive  was  under  the 
care  of  Athena.  Like  the  sacred  olive-tree  on  the 
Acropolis,  there  was  a  sacred  fig-tree  at  Eleusis, 
which  the  goddess  Demeter  is  said  to  have  produced. 
Olives  were  exported  finom  Attica,  and  so  probably 
were  figs  also;  fbr  the  law  which  is  said  to  have  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  the  latter  became  obsolete 
in  hifttorical  times,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed.  (Bockii, 
Pvbl.  Economy  of  Alhent^  p.  41,  2nd  ed.) 

The  wine  of  Attica  was  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
though  not  of  a  superior  kind.  The  most  celebrated 
was  grown  at  Icaria,  where  Dionysus  is  said  to  have 
been  welcomed.  [See  below,  No.  42.]  One  of  the 
varietiee  of  the  Attic  grape  was  called  the  Nioostra- 
tian  (NifC0<rr/k(Tiof  i9<(rpvs,  Athen.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
The  honey,  however,  was  particularly  fine,  especially 
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of  the  pus  of  Poecilum.    (Soph,  Oed,  Col  1061, 
OldriSos  4k  w6fwv,  with  the  SchoL;  Leake,  p.  151.) 
(6.)  West  of  the  Cephiesos,  and  £.  of  Uie  dtj, 
ui  the  direction  iran  N.  to  S. : 

17.  Obum  Ckkameicum  (Otoy  Kcpo^fuc^), 
to  distmgnish  it  from  Oeum  Dieoeleicam  near  De- 
oeleia.  Its  name  shows  that  it  was  near  the  oater 
Cerameicaa,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  pkced,  with 
Leake,  between  the  Sacred  Waj  ajid  the  northem 
Long  WalL     (Harpocrat,  Said.  t.  v.) 

18.  SdBUM  (^Kipw,  2Kipa,  Strab.  iz.  p.  393), 
a  small  pkce  near  a  torrent  of  the  same  name,  jost 
outside  the  Athenian  walls  on  the  Sacred  Way.  It 
was  not  a  demos,  and  derired  its  name  from  Sciros, 
a  pzx>phet  of  Dodona,  who  fell  in  the  battle  between 
the  Eleosinii  and  Erechtheus,  and  was  buried  in 
this  i»pot.  (Paus.  i.  36.  §  4  ;  Strab.  /.  c;  Steph. 
B.,  Harpocrat.  «.  v  ;  comp.  SchoL  ad  iirivtopA. 
£cd.  18.) 

19.  Laciadax  (AeurutSox),  on  the  Sacred  Waj 
between  Sciron  and  the  Cephissu8,and  near  the  sacred 
fig-tree.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  demos  to  which  the 
fiimily  of  Miitiades  and  Cimon  belonged.  (Paos.  i. 
37.  §2;  Plat  dm.  4,  Ale,  22;  Cic  de  Off.  ii.  18; 
Uesych.;  Said.) 

20.  Coix>ND8  (KoAwi^r),  celebrated  as  the  demos 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  scene  of  one  of  the  poet's  tn- 
gedies,  was  situated  ten  stadia  from  the  gate  of  the 
city,  called  Dipylum,  near  the  Academy  and  the 
river  Cephissos.  (Thuc.  riii.  67 ;  Cic  de  Fin.  v.  1.) 
It  derived  its  name  from  two  small  bat  conspicooos 
heights,  which  rise  from  the  plain  a  httle  to  the 
Qortb  of  the  Academy.  Hence  it  is  called  by  So- 
phocles ^  the  white  Colonos  "  (rhvifiyitTa  KoKuw^, 
Oed  CoL  670).  It  was  onder  the  especial  care  of 
Poseidon,  and  is  called  by  Thocydides  (L  c.)  the 
ifp6y  of  this  god.  It  is  frequently  called  "  Colonos 
Hippius,"  to  distingoish  it  from  the  "  Colonos  Ago- 
raeos"  in  Athens.  [Athkmajs,  p.  298,  b.]  Besides 
the  temple  of  PoseiocMi,  it  possessed  a  sacred  indosore 
of  the  Eomenides,  altars  (rf*  Athena,  Hippia,  Demeter, 
Zeos,  and  Prometheos,  together  with  sanctoaries  of 
Peirithoos,  Theseos,  Oedipos,  and  Adrastos.  (Paos. 
L  30.  §  4.)  The  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  are 
described  by  Soj^oclea  in  the  magnificent  chonis, 
beginning  with  tiie  words  :~- 

c&dnrov,  l^re,  Ta<rBff  x^^P^ 
T«rou  rik  Kpdrurra  70s  frav Aa 
rhtr  opyifTa  KoKuy6¥, 

(c.)  Farther  north: 

21.  AcHARNAE  ('Axo^raQ,  the  most  impcHtant 
of  all  the  Attic  demi,  deiaribed  in  a  separate  ar- 
ticle.     [ACHARNAB.] 

22.  EuFTKiOAE  (E&irvpf8cu,  Steph.  B.), 

23.  Cropia  (K/>wria,  Steph.  B.;  Kpwwtid,  Thoc 
ii.  19), 

24.  Peleces  (n^Aifircf),  three  demi  forming  a 
community,  as  r^ihttfioi  (Steph.  B. «.  v.  Evpmr/Sai), 
and  probably,  therefore,  adjacent.  If  the  reading  in 
Thucydldes  (ii.  19)  is  correct,  9^  KpvwtiaSf  these 
di^mi  should  be  placed  in  the  north  of  the  Athenian 
plain,  but  many  editors  read  9A  Kacfxnrlas.  Stoart, 
M'bo  has  been  followed  by  most  modem  writers,  was 
led,  by  similarity  of  name,  to  place  Peleces  at  the 
mudem  BSlikaSf  near  Maruti;  but  Boss  maintains 
that  the  name  of  this  Albanian  village  has  no  con- 
nexion with  Peleces. 

25.  Paeonidae  (naioviiScw,  Paus.  ii.  18.  §  9), 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Paeonia  (Ilatov/n)  of 
Herodotus  (v.  62),  who  describes  Lcipsydrium  as 
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litoated  above  Paeonia.  It  was  perbape  ob  the  she 
of  the  modem  Mtaidki,  since  we  know  that  the 
modem  Greeks  fnqoently  change  w  into  ft*  thos 
Ilffrr^il  is  also  pranoonced  VLtirriKii, 

26.  Leifstdsium  (Ati^^iai'),  was  not  a  demns, 
bat  a  fortress,  in  which  the  Alcmaeonidae  fortified 
themselves  after  the  death  of  Hipparchos,  bat  was 
taken  by  the  Pddstratidae  after  defeating  tbe  opp(K 
site  party.  (Herod,  v.  62;  oompu  Athen.  xv.  p^  695.) 
We  have  already  seen  that  Herodotos  describee  it  aa 
sitoated  above  Paeonia,  and  other  aathorities  place 
it  above  Paraes.  (SchoL  ad  Arittoph,  Lg$iitr,  665; 
Hesych.  «.  9.  Aci^vfiptor;  Hesych.,  Smd.  M  Act- 
!^8p(^  lidxrf.)  It  is,  however,  mors  probable  that 
it  stood  on  the  soathem  slopes  of  Mt  Pamee,  ao  as 
to  command  the  descent  into  the  Athenian  plain. 
Leake  conjectures  that  it  may  have  oocoiued  the 
site  of  the  Metdkhi  of  St.  Nicolas,  a  small  monastery, 
sitoated  amidst  the  woods  of  the  opper  regkn  of 
Meant  Pames,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  fbor  mUee 
to  the  north  of  Memdhi. 

27.  Cephisia  (K4)^t0-la),  was  one  of  the  andent 
twelve  cities  of  Cecrops,  and  continoed  to  be  aa 
important  demos  down  to  the  latest  times.  It  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  (JSTivM^a),  and  is  sitoated 
about  nine  miles  N£.  of  Athens,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Pentelicus,  neariy  opposite  Achamae.  It  was  the 
favourite  summer  residence  of  Herodes  Atticos,  who 
adorned  it  with  boildings,  gardens,  and  statoes.  We 
leam  from  modem  traveUers  that  a  fountain  of 
transparent  water,  and  gnops  of  shady  trees,  still 
remain  here;  and  that  it  continaes  to  be  a  fiivoorite 
residence  of  the  Athenians  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. (Strab.  iz.  397 ;  Diog.  La&t.  iii.  41 ;  Phik)str. 
ViL  Soph.  u.  1.  §  12;  GeU.  i  2,  zviiL  10;  Har- 
pocrat; Phot;  Wordsworth,  p.  227;  Stepham,  JMse 
durch  GriechmUandfp,  1.) 

28.  Athmohuv  ^ABftawoif,  also  'ABfAodOf  Har- 
pocrat; Steph.  B.;  Zonar.;  Sold.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  L 
p.  349),  sitoated  on  the  site  of  the  village  MarfUi, 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kivith  on  the  road 
to  Athens.  The  name  of  the  modem  village  haa 
been  derived  from  Amarysia,  a  somame  of  Artemis, 
who  was  wnshipped  under  this  designation  at  Ath- 
monom.  (Pans.  L  35.  §  5.)  An  inscriptiaa  fbond 
near  Manm,  in  whidi  the  temenoe  of  this  goddeaa 
is  mentioned,  pots  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  (ipos 
'Apr4fLtios  rtiihfws  'Afutpvalatf  Bockh,  ln$cr. 
n.  528.)  Athmonom  also  possessed  a  vary  ancient 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Uranhu  (Paos.  i.  14.  §  7.) 
The  inhabitants  of  this  demos  appear  to  have  been 
considered  clever  wine^diessers.  (Aristoph.  JPae, 
190.) 

29.  IpHtBTiADAE  or  Hephaestiadaje  Qlpw-^ 
ridBaif  *H<pauTTidiai,  Steph.  B.;  Hesych.),  are  the 
names  of  one  demos,  and  not  two  separate  demi,  as 
Leake  mamtained.  Iphistiadae  appears  to  hare 
been  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  not  only  becaosa 
it  oocors  moch  more  freqnently  in  inscripfeioos,  but 
also  becaose  it  is  moch  more  probable  that  a  name 
formed  from  the  obscore  hero  Iphistios  shoold  have 
been  converted  into  one  derived  from  the  god  He- 
phaestos,  than  that  the  reverse  shoold  have  been 
the  case.  (Boss,  p.  74.)  We  leam  from  Pkto^s  will 
(Diog.  LaSrt.  iiL  41),  that  this  demos  contained  an 
Heracleium  or  temple  of  Herooles,  which  has  pro- 
bably given  its  name  to  the  modem  village  of 
ArakUf  about  two  or  three  miles  westward  of 
KivUia  and  Marusi.  Hence  AfxJdi  indicates  the 
site  of  Iphistiadae,  as  Maruti  does  that  of  Ath- 
monum. 
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30.  EiBiBiDAE  (pp^ai^My  Steph.  B.;  Bekker, 
Aneed.  i.  p.  246).  west  or  south-west  of  Cephina, 
and  ad'aoent  to  Iphistiadae.    (Diog.  LaSrt  iii.  41.) 

31.  P«TBLB  (Ilcrr^Aii,  Steph.),  was  situated 
ft  the  north-eartern  extremity  of  the  Athenian  plain, 
at  the  marble  quarries  of  Mt  Brilessos,  which  was 
railed  Mt.  Pentelicus  from  this  place.  [See  p.  322, 
a.]  The  fact  of  Pentele  being  a  demns  rests  upon 
the  anthoritj  of  Stephanas  alone,  and  has  not  yet 
been  oonfinned  by  inscriptions. 

32.  Pallenb  (liaAA^nj),  a  oelebrated  demus, 
frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  and  in  in- 
scriptions.    From  the  mythical  story  of  the  war  of 
the  Palhuitidae  against  Thesens,  we  learn  that  the 
demi  of  Pallene.  Gargettos,  and  Agnus  were  adja- 
oent.    When  Pallas  was  marching  from  Sphettus  in 
the  llesogaea  against  Athens,  he  placed  a  body  of 
his  troops  in  ambush  at  Gaigettus,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  two  sons,  who  were  ordered,  as  soon  as 
be  was  engi^ged  with  the  army  of  Theseus,  to  march 
rapidly  upon  Athens  and  take  the  city  by  surprise. 
But  the  stratagem  was  revealed  to  Theseus  by  Leoe 
of  Agnus,  the  herald  of  Pallas;  whereupon  Theseus 
cut  to  pieces  the  troops  at  Gargettus.     In  con.>e- 
qutaoe  of  this  a  lasting  enmity  followed  between  the 
inhatntants  of  Pallene  and  Agnus.     (Plut  The*. 
13;  Phiiochor.  ap.  S<Aol.  ad  Eurip.  Ilippol.  35.) 
The  road  fitMn  Sphettus  to  Athens  passed  through 
the  opening  between  Mt.  Pentelicus  and  Mt.  Hy- 
mettus.     In  this  situataon,  on  the  SW.  side  of  Pen- 
tdictu,  we  find  a  small  village,  named  Garitd^  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gargettus. 
The  proximity  of  Pallene  and  Gargettus  is  indicated 
by  another  l^end.     Pallene  was  oelebmted  for  its 
temple  of  Athena;  and  we  are  told  that  Euiystlieus 
was  buried  at  Gargettus  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  Pallenis.     (Strab.  riii.  p.  377 ;  Steph.,  He- 
sych.  s.  V.  rapyin^6t ;  wdpotBt  irap$4you  IloAAi^- 
v(8or,  Eurip.  HeraeL  1031.)     We  know  farther 
that  Pallene  lay  on  one  of  the  roads  from  the  city  to 
Marathon  (Herod,  i.  62);  and  as  the  most  conve- 
nient road  for  warlike  operations  leads  to  Marathon 
around  the  acuthem  side  of  PenteUcus,  Ross  places 
Pallene  half  an  hour  south  of  GaritSf  between  the 
monastery  Hieraka  and  the  small  village  CharvaH^ 
at  the  9p(A  where  was  dLtoovered  a  celebrated  in- 
Bcription  reapecting  money  due  to  temples,  and  which 
was  probably  placed  in  the  temple  of  Athma  Pal- 
lenis.    (Bockh,  Ifucr.  n.  76.)    In  Hieraka  there 
was  also  found  the  Boustrophedon  inscription  of  Aris- 
tocles,  which  probably  also  came  from  the  same 
tem]^e.     (Bockh,  n.  23.)     Leake  suj^wses  Pallene 
to  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  inmiediately 
opposite  to   Gariid  at  the  foot  of  Pentelicus,  and 
suppQsei  its  site  to  be  indicated  by  some  Heltenic 
rains  of  considerable  extent  on  a  height  which  is 
separated  only  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Hy- 
mettus by  the  main  road  into  the  Mesogaea.    *'  This 
fdace  b  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  tie  south-west- 
waf  d  of  Garitd,  near  two  small  churches,  in  (me  of 
which  Mr.  Finlay  found  the  following  fragment: 
eEO^ANHS    nAAA(HNET2).      This   situation, 
where  the  roads  of  the  Mesogaea  necessarily  unite 
in  approaching  Athens,  is  such  a  point  as  would  be 
unportant,  and  often  occupied  in  military  operations; 
and  aocoitiingly,  we  find  that  on  three  occasions  in 
the  early  history  of  Athens,  PaHeoe  was  the  scene 
of  action ;  first,  when  Earystheqa  fought  against 
the  Athenians  and  Heracleidae;  again,  when  Tha- 
8ei«A  was  opposed  to  the  Pt^lhmtidae;  and  a  third 
time  when  Peibistntos  defeated  the  Alcmaeonidae." 
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(Leake,  p.  46.)  The  inscription,  however,  in  such 
a  case,  is  not  decisive  evidence,  as  we  have  already 
seen.     [See  p.  325,  a.] 

Agnus  is  placed  by  Ross  in  the  hollow  which  lies 
between  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Hymettus  and 
Hieraka.  Leake,  on  the  other  hand,  fixes  it  at 
MairkdpulOy  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mesogaea, 
because  Mr.  Finlay  found  at  this  place  an  inscrip- 
tion, ....  v\ifhis  *Ayrowrios. 

33.  Garokttus  (TapyriTrdSj  Steph.;  Hesych.; 
Phavor.;  Schol.  ad  Aristoj^.  Thesm.  905),  spoken  of 
above,  and  celebrated  as  the  demus  of  Epicurus. 

34.  AoNUS  or  Haonus  ('ATvovt  or  'Atvovs, 
Steph.;  Pliryn.;  Hesych.;  Suid.),  also  spoken  of 
above. 

(d)  East  of  Athens :~ 

35.  Alopbcb  ('AAMw^my),  was  situated  only 
eleven  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  city  (Aesch.  c. 
Timarck.  p.  1 19,  Keiske),  and  not  far  fritm  Cyno- 
sarges.  (Herod,  v.  63.)  It  lay  consequently  east 
of  Athens,  near  the  modem  village  of  AmbeldhipOf 
between  Lycabettus  and  Ilissus.  It  possessed  a 
temple  of  Aphmdite  (Bockh,  Inter,  n.  895),  and 
also,  apparently,  one  of  Hermaphroditus.  (Aldphr. 
Ep.  iii.  37.)  Thers  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
building  in  the  church  at  AmbeUkipOf  which  Leaka 
supposes  may  be  those  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

(e.)  South  of  Athens : — 

36.  37.  AoKYLB  ('A7pvA4,  'A/nivX^,  'A^poiAi^, 
Steph.;  Harpocrat.;  Suid.;  Hesych.;  Zonar.;  Bek- 
ker,  Anecd,  i.  p.  332),  was  the  name  of  two  demi, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  Agryle.  They  lay  imme- 
diately south  of  the  stadium  in  the  dty.  (Har- 
pocrat 8.  V.  ^ApiriTr6s.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  district  of  Agiae  in  the  city  belonged  to  one  of 
these  demi.     [See  p.  302,  b.] 

38.  Haumus  ('AAiftoi/s,  Harpocrat ;  Suid. ; 
Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  L  p.  376;  Schol.  ad  Ari- 
8toph.  Av.  498),  said  to  have  becsi  so  called  from 
Tk  i\ifMf  sea-weeds  (Etym.  M.  s.  e.),  was  situated 
on  the  coast  between  Phalerum  and  Aexone  (Stntb. 
ix.  p.  398),  at  the  distance  of  35  stadia  from  the 
city  (Dem.  e.  EuMid.  p.  1302),  with  temples  of 
Demeter  and  Core  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  1),  and  A  Her- 
cules. (Dem.  pp.  1314,  1319.)  Hence  Leake 
places  it  at  C.  KcdUmdhhi^  at  the  back  of  which 
rises  a  snudl  but  conspicuous  hill,  crowned  with  a 
church  of  St  Cosmas.  Halimus  was  the  demus  of 
Thucydides  the  historian. 

38*.  Aexonb  (aI(mi^,  Harpocrat ;  Suid. ;  Zonar. ; 
Steph. ;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  358 ;  Xoi.  HeU,  iL  4. 
§  26),  situated  on  the  coast  south  of  Halimus  (Strab. 
t  c),  probably  near  the  promontory  of  Cdias.  [Be- 
specting  the  position  of  Cohas,  see  p.305,b.3  Aexono 
was  oelebrated  for  its  fisheries.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  325; 
Hesych.,  Zonar.,  Suid.,  «. «.  Al{MW8a  rplyXnv^ 

39.  Halak  AKXONroES  ('AAal  Ai|»yi8ffr),  a 
little  south  of  the  preceding,  derived  its  name  firom 
its  salt-works.  (Strab.  Ic,  Steph.)  '^  They  oc- 
cupy a  level  behind  a  cape  called  A^i&f  where  are 
found  numerous  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  and 
among  them  a  lion  in  white  marble."     (Leake.) 

B.  The  ELBUsnnAM  or  Tbrxabiak  Plaot. 

The  celebrated  Sacr«d  Way  {'Up^  'OMs%  kftd- 
ing  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  demands  a  few  words. 
It  was  the  road  along  which  the  solemn  prxession 
in  the  Eleusinian  festival  travelled  every  year  from 
Athens  to  Elensis.  It  was  lined  on  either  side  with 
numerous  monuments.  (J)iet,  of  A»i,  s.  v.  Eleti' 
fmid.)    This  road,  with  its  monuments,  is  describaitr 
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at  some  length  hj  Pftuanias  (t.  36 — 38),  and  waa 
the  subject  of  a  special  work  bj  Polemon,  which  is 
tmfortimateljr  lost.    (Harpocrat.  i.  v.  *Icpd  'Od^r.) 

It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  there  were 
probably  two  roads  leading  from  Athens,  to  each  of 
which  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Way  was  given,  one 
issning  from  the  gate  called  Dipjlom,  and  the  other 
from  the  Sacred  Gate,  and  that  these  two  roads 
united  shortly  after  quitting  Athens,  and  formed 
the  one  Sacred  Way.     [Athknab,  p.  263,  a.] 

Pausanias,  in  hb  joumej  along  ^e  Sacred  Way, 
left  Athena  by  Dipylum.  The  first  monument, 
which  was  inmiediatelj  outside  this  gate,  was  that 
of  the  herald  Anthemocritus.  Next  came  the  tomb 
of  Molossus,  and  then  the  place  Scirum,  already 
described.  [See  above.  No.  18.]  After  some  mo- 
numents mentioned  by  Pausanias  there  was  the 
demus  Laciadae  [see  No.  19],  and  shortly  after^ 
wards  the  Cephissus  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  which 
Pausanias  has  (Knitted  to  mention,  but  which  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  initiated  assailed 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
called  yt^purfwL  (Strab.  iz.  p.  400;  Suid.  «.v. 
r*^pi(»¥ ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Ft^vpurrtd.}  After  cross- 
ing the  Cephissus,  Pausanias  describes  several  other 
monuments,  of  wldch  he  specifies  two  as  the  most 
remarkable  for  magnitude  and  ornament,  one  of  a 
Rhodian  who  dwelt  at  Athens,  and  the  other  built 
by  Harpalus  in  honour  of  his  wife  Pythionioe.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  situated  at  the 
demos  Hermus.     [See  above.  No.  15.] 

The  next  most  important  object  on  the  road  was 
tlie  temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Poecilum,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  marked  bj  a  church  of  St  £Uas.  In 
one  of  the  walls  of  this  church  there  were  formerly 
three  fluted  Ionic  columns,  which  were  removed  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  1801 :  the  capitals  of  these 
columns,  a  base,  and  a  part  of  one  of  the  shafts,  are 
now  in  tJie  British  Museum.  It  was  situated  in  the 
prindpal  pass  between  the  Elensinian  and  Thriasian 
plains.  This  pass  ia  now  called  Dhafm;  at  its 
summit  is  a  convent  of  the  same  name.  [See  p. 
322,  a.]  Beyond  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  the  foundations  are  fi>und  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  ftom  DkafnL  That 
these  foundations  are  those  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite  appears  from  the  &ct  that  doves  of  white 
marble  have  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
and  that  in  the  inscriptions  still  visible  under  the 
niches  the  words  4iAp  *A^po5tri}  may  be  read.  This 
was  the  Philaeum.or  the  temple  of  Phila  Aphrodite, 
built  by  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
oetes  in  honour  of  his  wife  Phila  (Atben.  viL  pp.  254, 
a.  255,  c);  but  Paosanias,  whose  pious  feelings 
were  shocked  by  such  a  profimation,  calls  it  simply 
a  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Pausanias  says  tha*  Wore 
the  temple  was  *'  a  wall  of  rude  stones  worthy  of 
observation/'  of  which,  according  to  Leake,  the  re- 
mains may  still  be  seen;  the  stones  have  an  appear- 
ance of  remote  antiquity,  resembling  the  irregular 
masses  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pass  close  to  the  sea  were 
the  RHEm  ('PctroQ,  or  salt-springs,  which  formed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians  at 
tiie  time  of  the  twelve  cities.  '*'  The  same  copious 
springs  are  still  to  be  observed  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Aegaleos;  but  the  water,  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  take  its  natural  course  to  the  sea,  is  now  collected 
into  an  artificial  re;<ervoir,  formed  by  a  stone  wall 
towards  the  road.  This  work  has  been  constructed 
finr  the  purpose  of  tumiqg  two  mills,  below  which 
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the  two  streams  eross  the  Sacred  Way  into  the  sea.** 
(Leake.) 

Half  a  mile  beyond  the  Rheiti,  where  the  road  to 
Elentherse  branches  off  to  the  right,  was  the  Tomb 
of  Strato,  situated  on  the  right^haiod  side  of  the 
road.  There  are  still  ruins  of  this  monument  with 
an  inscription,  firom  which  we  loim  its  object;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  Way  then 
ran  along  the  low  ground  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
crossed  the  Elensinian  Ceplussus,  and  shortly  after- 
wards reached  Eleusis.  Leake  found  traces  cl  the 
ancient  causeway  in  several  places  in  the  Eleusinian 
plain,  but  more  recent  travellers  relate  that  thej 
have  now  disappeared.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.)  Re- 
specting the  Sacred  Way  in  general,  see  Leake, 
p.  134,  and  Preller,  De  Via  Sacra  EleuaUda,  Dor- 
pat.  1841. 

40.  EusuaiB  ('E\ffvvfs),  is  notioed  separately. 
[Eucusu.] 

41.  Thbia  (Op{a),  an  important  demus,  fixan 
which  the  Eleusinian  plain,  or,  at  all  eventa^  the  oen> 
tral  or  eastern  part  of  it,  was  called  the  Thriasian 
Plain.  When  Attica  was  invaded  from  the  west, 
the  Thriasian  Plain  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy.  (Bptdatop  wcSfov,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  395;  Herod,  ix.  7 ;  Thuc.  i.  114,  iL  19.)  A 
portion  of  the  Eleusinian  plain  waa  also  called  tiie 
Rharian  Plain  (^Pdpiov,  Hom.  Synm.  Cer.  450)  in 
ancient  times,  but  its  site  is  unknown. 

The  territory  of  Thria  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  salt-springs  Rheiti,  since  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Phila  is  udd  to  have  been  in 
Tlma.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  c)  Thria  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  a  height  called  Magulay  oo,  the  Eleusiniau 
Cephissus,  about  three  miles  above  Eleusis,  but  it  ia 
much  more  probable  that  it  stood  upon  the  coast 
somewhere  between  Eleusis  and  the  pramontoiy 
Amphiale  («7ra  [after  Eleusb]  t^  SpuUrior  wcSlov 
fcol  dftiirvfios  aiytoKhs  fcol  5-qfwr  ctS*  j^  ixpa,  ^ 
'Aft^/oAn,  Strab.  I  c).  Fiedler  mentions  the  ruins 
of  a  demus,  probably  Thria,  situated  on  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  scarcely  ten  minutes  after  leaving 
the  pass  of  Dhafni.  (Fiedler,  iZstse,  &c.  vol  i.  p.  81 .) 

42.  IcARiA  (licofita),  the  demus,  in  whi<^  Ica- 
rins  received  Dionysus,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
making  wine.  (For  the  legend,  see  Did.  qfBiogr. 
and  Myth.f  art.  Icariut.^  The  position  of  this 
demus  and  of  Mount  Icuins  (Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11) 
has  been  variously  fixed  by  modem  scholars.  Leake 
has  identified  Icarius  with  Mount  ArffoUkif  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Marathonian  plain,  since  Icarius  is 
said  by  Statins  (7%e6.  xi.  644)  to  have  been  skun 
in  the  Marathonian  forest.  But,  as  Ross  has  ob- 
served, Marathonian  is  here  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
Attican;  and  the  argument  derived  from  this  pas- 
sage of  Statius  is  entirely  overthrown  by  another 
passage  of  the  same  poet,  in  which  the  abodes  of 
Icarius  and  of  Celeos  (L  e.  Icaria  and  Eleusis)  and 
Melaenae  are  mentioned  together  as  three  adjacent 
places.  ("  Icarii  Celeique  domus  viridesque  Me- 
laenae," Stat.  Tkeb.  xii.  619.)  Ress,  with  greater 
probabili^,  places  I^ria  in  Uie  west  of  Attica,  be- 
cause all  the  legends  respecting  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  Attica  represent  it  aa 
coming  from  Thebes  by  way  of  Eleutherae,  and  be- 
cause the  Parian  chxxmicle  represents  men  from 
Icaria  as  instituting  the  first  chorus  at  Athena, 
while  the  invention  of  comedy  is  assigned  to  the 
M^iarian  Susarion.  From  the  latter  circumstance, 
Ross  conjectures  that  Icaria  was  near  the  fttmtiera 
of  Megara;  and  he  supposes  that  the  range  of  mouu- 
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UiiiB,  apparatus  the  M^garian  and  Elensimaii 
plains,  and  termtnating  in  the  pramontoiy  of  the 
Kerata  nr  the  Hcums,  to  which  no  andent  name  has 
been  hitherto  assigned,  was  Moont  Icarins.  (Boss, 
p.  73.) 

43.  Oemob  (Oly^),  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  a  demus  of  the  same  name  in  the  Maiathonian 
Plain,  was  situated  upon  the  confines  of  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  near  Elentherae,  and  upon  the  regular  road 
to  Plataea  and  Thebes.  (Strab.  yilL  p.  375;  Herod. 
▼.74;  Thuc.  ii.  18;  Died.  iv.  60.)  Hjsiae  and 
Oenoe  ars  mentioned  as  the  frontier  demi  of  Attica 
in  B.a  507,  when  thej  were  both  taken  bj  the 
Boeotians.  (Herod.  I  c)  From  this  time  Hjsiae 
continued  to  be  a  Boeotian  town ;  but  Oenoe  was 
reoovered  bj  the  Athenians,  and  was  fortified  by 
them  before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (Thuc.  Le.}  In  b.  c.  411  the  Boeotians  again 
obtained  possessian  of  Oenoe  (Thuc.  viii  98);  but 
it  must  have  been  recovered  a  second  time  bj  the 
Athenians,  as  it  continues  to  be  mentioned  as  an 
Attic  demus  down  to  the  latest  times.  Oenoe  was 
situted  on  the  Pythian  Way,  so  called  because  it  led 
from  Athens  to  Delphi  (Strab.  iz.  p.  422) :  this  road 
appaontiy  branched  off  from  the  Saoied  Way  to 
EleasiB,  near  the  tomb  of  Stiata  Near  Oenoe  was 
a  Pythium,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Pythins,  in  conse- 
quence of  Uie  sanctity  of  which  Oenoe  obtained  the 
epithet  of  the  Sacred.  (Liban.  Declam.  16,  in  Dem. 
ApoLu  p.  451.)  This  Pythium  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nisoa,  when  Attica  and  the  Megaris  were  divided 
between  the  four  sons  of  Pandion.  (Strab.  ix. 
pi  392.) 

At  the  NW.  extremity  of  Attica  there  is  a  narrow 
pan  through  Mount  Cithaenm,  through  which  ran 
the  road  from  Thebes  and  Plataeae  to  Eleusis.  This 
pass  was  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the 
Three  Heads,  as  the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak's 
Heads,  acoocdiug  to  the  Athenians.  (Herod,  iz.  38.) 
On  the  Attic  side  this  pass  was  guaided  by  a  strong 
fortras,  of  which  the  ruins  form  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject^ on  the  summit  of  a  height,  to  the  left  of  the 
road.  They  now  bear  the  name  of  Gh^i/U^hutrOf  or 
gipsy  castle,  a  name  frequentiy  given  to  such  build* 
ings  among  the  modem  Greeks.  Leake  supposes 
these  ruins  to  be  tiiose  of  Oenoe,  and  that  £lku- 
THKRAX  was  situated  at  MyupoUf  about  four  miles 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Ghyfid-hiutro.  The  objeo- 
tioQ  to  this  hypothesis  is,  that  Elentherae  was  origi- 
talXj  a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  which 
voluntarily  joined  the  Athenians,  and  never  became 
an  Athenian  demos,  and  that  hence  it  is  improbable 
that  Oenoe,  which  was  always  an  Attic  demus,  lay 
between  Plataeae  and  Eleutherae.  To  this  Leake 
replies,  that,on  examining  the  ruins  of  Ghjifto-kastrOf 
its  podtioo  and  dimensians  evidently  show  that  it 
waa  a  fortress,  not  a  town,  being  only  700  or  800 
yards  in  drcumference,  and  standing  upon  a  strong 
height,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  whereas  Myupoli 
has  every  a|^«arance  of  having  been  a  town,  with  an 
acropolis  placed  ss  usual  en  the  edge  of  a  valley. 
(Respecting  Eleutherae,  see  Paus.  L  38.  §  8 ;  Xen. 
HeU.  V.  4.  §  14;  Strab.  viu.  p.  375,  ix.  p.  412; 
Plut.  The$.  29;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 
The  position  of  these  places  cannot  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty; but  we  think  Leake's  opinion  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  probable.  MtUler,  Kiepert,  and 
othen  suppose  the  ruins  of  Gh^JU-hoMtro  to  be 
those  of  Pah  ACTUM,  described  by  Thucydides  as  a 
fortress  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia, 
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which  was  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians  in  b.c.  420, 
and  subeequentiy  destroyed  by  them.  (Thuc  v.  3, 
42 ;  comp.  Pans.  L  25.  §  6 ;  Dem.  de  FaU.  Ltg, 
p.  446;  Steph.  B.)  Leake  places  Panactum  on  the 
Boeotian  side  of  the  pass  of  Phyle;  but  Roes  thinks 
that  he  has  discovered  its  ruins  in  the  plain  of 
Eleutherae,  west  of  Skmia,  Rotss,  m(neover,  thinks 
that  Eleutherae  stood  to  the  east  of  Ghj^ftS-ktutrOf 
near  the  convent  of  St.  Meletius,  where  are  ruins  of 
an  ancient  place;  while  other  modem  writers  sup- 
pose Eleutherae  to  have  stood  more  to  the  west,  near 
the  modem  village  of  Kundanu 

44.  Eleuthbrab  (*£A.ffv0c/>aQ,  not  a  demus. 
Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

45.  Panactum  (ndMurrov),  a  fortress,  also  not 
a  demus.    Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

46.  Mklaxnab  (M^Acui^ai),  a  fortified  demus, 
on  the  frtmtier  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  celebrated  in 
Attic  mythology  as  the  place  fior  which  Melanthus 
and  Xanthus  fought  It  was  sometimes  called 
Celaenae.  (Polyaen.  i.  19;  Gallim.  ap.  StepK  B. 
g.  V.  McAcuyctr;  Schol.  ad  Ari$toph.  Acham.  146, 
Pac,  890  ;  Suid.  s.  v.  'AirarorfNa,  KcAaowi.) 
Leake  supposes  the  ruins  near  the  convent  of  St. 
Meletius,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  to  be  those 
of  Melaenae,  and  remarks  that  the  groves  and  foun- 
tains, which  maintain  the  vordure  of  this  spot,  ac- 
cord with  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  Latin  poet 
upon  the  place  (viridesque  Melaenae,  Stat  Tkeb.  ziL 
619.). 

47.  Drtmus  (Apufi^f ),  a  fortress,  not  a  demus, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  of  uncertain  site. 
(DeoL  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  446;  Hesych.;  Harpocrat) 

C.  ThB  DkMI  of  DlACBlA  AKD  MoUKT  PaBNES. 

48.  Phtub  (♦vA^),  still  called  Fili,  a  strong 
fortress,  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  commanding  the 
narrow  pass  across  Mt  Pames,  through  which  runs 
the  direct  roadfrom  Thebes  to  Athens, past  Achamas. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  pass  was  the  tenitory  of 
Tanagra.  Phyle  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  120  stadia  from  Athens  (Psephisma,  ap.  Dem. 
de  Cor.  p.  238),  not  100  stadia,  as  Diodorus  sUtes 
(xiv.  32),  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  Athenian 
fortresses  on  the  Boeotian  frontier.  The  precipitous 
rock  upon  which  it  stands  can  only  be  approached 
by  a  ridge  on  the  eastem  side.  It  is  memorable  in 
history  as  the  place  beized  by  Thrasybulus  and  the 
Athenian  exiles  in  B.C.  404,  and  from  which  thej 
commenced  their  operations  against  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  The  height  of  Phyle  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  whole  Athenian  plain,  of  the 
city  itself,  of  Mt  Hymettus,  and  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
(Xen.  Eell.  ii.  4.  §  2,  seq.;  Died.  L  c;  Nep.7%fKuy6. 
2;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  396,  404.)  In  Phyle  there  was 
a  building  called  the  Daphnephoreion,  containing  a 
pcture,  which  represented  the  Thargelia.  (Athen. 
X.  p.  424,  f.) 

49.  Habma  ("Af  f«a),  a  fortress,  but  not  a  demus, 
near  Phyle,  situated  <m  a  height  visible  from  Athens. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  404;  EusUth.  ad  IL  ii.  499.)  Leake 
places  it  above  Phyle,  towards  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  modem  road,  where  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress  are  visible;  but  other  writen  place 
it  south-east  of  Phyle. 

50.  Ghastieis  (XoffTwif),  a  demus,  mentioned 
only  by  Hesychius  (s.  v.);  but  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  name,  it  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  Khoitidf  the  largest  village  in  Attica, 
which  is  the  first  place  met  with  on  descending  the 
pass  of  Phyle  towards  Athena. 
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51.  Dbcklkia  (Afic«Acia)  was  ntuated  near  the  ' 
entrance  of  theeaatern  pass  acrosa  Moont  Paiiies,wlucli 
leads  from  the  noith-eaatem  part  of  the  Athenian 
plain  to  Oropos,  and  from  thence  both  to  Tanagra 
on  the  one  luuid,  and  to  Delinm  and  Chalds  on  the 
other.  It  was  originallj  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Attica.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  397.)  It  was  ntnated  about 
120  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia:  it  was  Tisible  from  Athens, 
and  from  its  heights  also  might  be  seen  the  ships 
entering  the  harboor  of  Peuraeeos.  (Thac  vii.  19; 
Xen.  BelL  i.  1.  §  25.)  It  was  by  the  pass  of  De- 
celeta  that  Mardonius  retreated  from  Athens  into 
Boeotia  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae  (Herod,  iz.  15); 
and  it  was  bj  the  same  road  that  the  grain  was 
carried  from  Euboea  throogh  Oropus  into  Attica. 
(Thac.  yii.  28.)  In  b.c.  413  Deoeleia  was  occapied 
and  ibrtified  by  the  Lacedaeroooians  nnder  A^t 
who  kept  possession  of  the  place  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  and  from  the  command  which  thej  thus  ob- 
tained of  the  Athenian  plain,  thej  jweyented  them 
frx>m  cultivating  the  neighbouring  land,  and  com- 
peUed  them  to  bring  the  com  from  Euboea  round  I 
Cape  Sunium.  (Thuc.  ii.  27,  28.)  The  pass  of 
Deoeleia  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Tai»ijf.  Near  the 
village  of  this  name  there  is  a  peaked  height,  which 
is  a  ooDspicuous  object  fitxn  the  Acropolis:  the 
exact  site  of  the  demns  is  probablj  marked  by  a 
fountain,  near  which  are  many  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Leake.) 

52.  OsuM  DscBuncuM  (OToy  AMfAfiic^i'),  of 
nnknown  site,  but  near  Deceleia,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  frmn  the  Oeum  Cerameicum.  (HarpocraL ; 
Suid.)  [No.  17.] 

53.  SPHKNUAhK  {2^tf9d\ri)y  ademus,  at  which 
Mardonius  hailed  on  his  route  firam  Deoeleia  to  Ta- 
nagra. (Henid.  ix.  15;  Steph.;  Hesych.)  ''Hence 
it  appean  to  have  stood  not  fiur  from  the  churoh  of 
Aio  Merk&riOf  which  now  gives  name  to  the  pass 
leading  from  Deceleia  through  the  ridges  of  Fames 
into  the  extremity  of  the  Tanagraean  plain.  But 
as  there  is  no  station  in  the  pass  where  space  can 
be  found  for  a  demus,  it  stood  probably  at  Malahd»a, 
in  a  plain  where  some  copious  sources  unite  to  form 
the  torrent,  which  joins  the  sea  one  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  Skala  of  ApostiSlus."  (Leake.)  In  the 
territory  of  Sphendale  there  was  a  hiU,  named  Hya- 
cinthus.  (Suid.  s.  v.  TiapBivoi^  where  3^<r8aX^«r 
should  be  read  instead  of  2^f i^ovfwr.) 

54.  Oropus  (^Cipont6s\  was  originally  a  Boeotian 
town,  and  though  afterwards  included  in  Attica,  was 
not  an  Attic  demus.  This  pkce,  together  with  its 
harbour  Delphinium,  and  Ampbiaraeinm,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  spoken  of  separately.  [Obopus.] 

55.  PsAPHis  (Yo^tf ),  originally  a  town  of  the 
Oropia,  but  subsequently  an  Attic  demus,  lay  be- 
tween Oropus  and  Brauron,  and  was  the  last  demus 
in  tlie  north-eastern  district  of  Attica.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  399.) 

56.  RHABtMDS  ('Poftyofts),  south  of  Psapbis,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  requires  a  Mepamtc  notice 
Ml  account  of  its  celebrated  temples.  [Rhamnus.] 

57.  Aphidha  ("A^Sra),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities  of  Attica,  lay  between  Deoeleia  and 
Khamnus.     It  is  also  spoken  of  separately. 

58, 59, 60.  TiTACiDAR  (TtrcuriScu),  Pbrrhidab 
(n«^i8cu),  and  TarBooMiDAE  (Ot^wWScu),  were 
probably  idi  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  Aphidna.  These  \ 
three  demi,  together  with  Aphidna,  are  said  to  have 
been  removed  from  the  Aauitis  to  another  tribe.  ' 
(Uarpucr.  «.  r.  Oi^aariSai.)    Penhidaa  is  described 
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as  a  demns  m  Aphidna  (Hesych.  Phavor.  triiun  fp 
'A^i«is);  and  that  Titaddae  was  in  the  same 
loodity  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  Apiudna  by  the  Dioscuri  in  consequence  of  the 
treachery  of  Titacna.  (Herod,  ix.  73;  Steph.  «.  v. 
TiToicfScu.) 

61.  TBnfKMEiA  (TpcyffMia),  at  which  one  of  the 
minor  branches  of  the  Cephissns  takes  its  rise,  and 
therefore  probably  situated  at  the  modem  village  of 
BufdH.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  400;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

62, 63, 64, 65.  Harathob  (Mopotft^r),  Pboba- 
uxfTBDB  (npo€d\uf$os)^  Tricorttrus  (TpucSpv- 
0of),  and  Oenob  (02r^),  four  demi  situated  in 
the  small  phun  open  to  the  sea  between  ML  Panes 
and  Mt.  Pentelicus,  originally  farmed  the  Tetimpolis, 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  divisions  of  Attica.  The 
wh<Je  district  was  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Marathon,  under  which  it  is  described  in  this 
work.    [Marathob.1 

66.  Epacbia  CEveucpla),  one  of  the  twdve  an- 
cient districts  of  Attica  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397),  and 
subsequently,  as  appean  from  an  inscripdon,  a 
demus  near  Plothda  and  Halae  Araphenides. 
(BSckh,  Jfucr.  No.  82.)  As  the  name  of  a  district, 
it  was  probably  synonymons  with  Diacria.  (Etym. 
M.  'Ewtucf^a;  StejA.  2fituixi9aL)  An  ancient 
grammarian  describes  the  district  of  Enacria  aa 
bordering  upon  that  of  the  Tetrapolia  of  Marathon. 
(Bekker,  Anted,  i.  p.  259.)  Finlay  and  Lenke 
place  the  town  of  this  name  at  PUoirmi^  upon  the 
south-eastern  heights  of  Pentdicns,  *'  where  a  strong 
poeitixm  on  a  perennial  stream,  added  to  some  ves- 
tiges of  buildings,  and  several  inscriptiaos,  are  proo& 
of  an  Hellenic  site." 

67.  Skmachidab  (Sif/iax^Sai),  described  by 
Philochorus  (ap.  Steph.  s.  v.)  as  a  demus  in  the 
district  of  Epacria,  but  its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 
(Hesych.;  Phot) 

68.  Plotheia  (nXiMcia)  appean  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  district  of  Epacria,  and  to  have  been 
not  far  from  Halae  Araphenides.  (Harpocr.;  Suid.; 
Steph.;  Phot;  Bockh,  /lucr.  No.  82.) 

69.  70.  Phboaba  (^iryota),  the  name  of  two 
demi  of  xmcertain  site.  (Steph.;  Harpocr.;  Said.; 
Etym.  M.;  Phot;  Hesych.)  It  is  probable,  how* 
ever,  that  Stephanus  speaks  of  one  of  these  demi, 
under  the  name  of  Phbobus,  when  he  describes 
Halae  Anphenides  as  lying  between  Ph^!;euB  near 
Marathon  and  Brauron.  (Steph.  ».  v.  'AXal.) 

71.  Hegalb  (*EjraAi7),  probably  near  Marathon, 
since  this  demus  is  said  to  have  <^tained  its  name 
from  a  woman  who  hospitably  received  Theseus  into 
her  house,  when  he  had  set  out  to  attack  the  Mara* 
thonian  bull,  which  was  ravaging  the  Tetrapolis. 
It  contained  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Hecaldus.  (Phi- 
lochor.  ap.  Pint  The»,  14;  Suid.  s.  w.  'EitdAiy,  K^ 
\tdtf  'Eva^Aia;  Steph.  s.  w.  'EkoAii,  'loirlf,  Tpi- 
vtfM.ttt\  Schol.  ad  Aritioph,  Aeham.  127.) 

72.  Elabus  ('EAoioi/f,  Steph.;  Bekker,  Aneod. 
i.  p.  249),  of  uncertain  idte,  but  phuxd  by  Leake  at 
LiotiOf  a  village  two  mi'es  to  the  west  of  Aphidna, 
because  he  oonsidere  this  name  a  cormption  of 
Klaeus;  but  this  is  not  probable. 

D.  Thb  Dbmi  of  Paraua  and  Mbsooaba. 

Mount  Hymettus,  which  bounded  the  Athenian 
plain  GO  the  south,  terminated  in  the  promontovy  of 
ZosTBB  (ZcMTT^p),  Opposite  to  which  was  a  smal] 
island  called  Prauba  (^wSpa),  At  Zoster,  upon 
the  sea,  stood  four  altars,  sacred  respectivvly  to 
Athena,  ApoUe,   Aitemisy  and  Lata    (Sirah.  iz 
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p.  398;  Frqs.  i.  31.  §  1;  Steph.  ».  v,  ZMffnfp.) 
"  The  Idll  of  Zoster  tenniiuttes  in  three  capes;  that 
m  the  middle  b  a  low  pemnsnlA,  which  shelters  in 
the  west  a  deep  inlet  called  VMuminL'*  (Leake.) 
The  ishnd  Phanm  is  now  called  Fhm  or  FUga, 

73.  AjTAOTBim  ('Aiwyv^ovt),  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  a  little  north  of  the  pranontoiy  Zosteri 
so  the  site  of  the  modem  Vdri,    [Axaotbub.] 

74.  Chollkidab  (XoAAciSoi,  XoAXiSoif  Har- 
pocr.;  Said.;  Steph.;  SchdL  ad  Ari&toplL  Adkun, 
404),  is  sappoeed  to  have  heen  near  the  Njm- 
phaeom,  or  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  situated  at  the 
Boothem  end  of  Mt.  Hymettos,  and  about  three  miles 
from  V4n  bj  the  rosd.  From  the  inscriptions  in  this 
cave,  we  learn  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  njrmphs 
end  the  other  rustie  deitiea  hj  Archedemos  of 
PheiM  (not  Theme,  as  is  stated  hjsome  modem 
writers),  who  bad  been  enrolled  in  the  demos  of  Choi- 
leidae.  Henoe  it  is  inferred  that  the  grotto  was,  in 
all  probability,  dtnatod  in  this  demns.  A  ftdl  and 
interesting  deecription  of  the  grotto  is  given  by 
Wordiwwth  (p.  192,  seq.;  oomp.  Leake,  p.  57.). 

75.  Thobas  (Oepoi),  a  little  soath  of  Anagyras. 
(Strab.  ix.  p. 398;  Harpocr.;  Steph.;  Etym.  M.) 

76.  77.  Lajcptba  (Acf^Mrrpo,  in  inser.;  A4^wpa, 
in  Stnb.  &C.),  the  name  of  two  demi,  Upper  Lamptra 
(A^furrpa  ica0^ffp6cr),  and  Lower  or  Maritime 
Lainptn  (Adfimrpa  imiMpHif  or  mapikm).  These 
pbees  were  between  Ana^ms,  Thone,  and  Aegilia. 
(StraK  LeS)  Upper  Lamptia  was  probably  sitn- 
ated  at  Lamorik&f  a  Tillage  between  three  and  fonr 
miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  soath-eastera  extremity 
of  Mt  Hynettos;  and  Lower  Lamptra  on  the  eoast 
At  Lamptra  the  grave  of  Cranaus  was  shown. 
(Paaa.L31.  §  S;  Staph.;  Hesyoh.;  Harpocr.;  Said.; 
Phot) 

78.  AaiMYJA  (AfyiAia),  sooth  of  Lamptra,  spoken 
of  separately.     [Axohja.] 

79.  Ahapklybtub  ('Ayrf^^varos),  now  called 
Afidvy$Of  sitoated  between  the  pramontories  of  Ae- 
trpelMa  and  Soniom,  a  little  sooth  of  the  fbraier. 
Ii  Is  also  spoken  of  separately.  [Anafhltstus.] 
Opposite  the  promontcny  of  Astypalaea  is  a  small 
isLuid,  now  called  Loffonin  or  L&gussa,  in  ancient 
times  EuEUHBA  ('EAcoMro'a,  Strab.  L  c).  Astypa- 
laea and  Zoster  were  the  two  chief  promontories  on 
the  western  coast  of  Attica. 

Strabo  (/.  c.)  speaks  of  a  Pavkium  (noMror), 
or  Grotto  of  Pan,  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Ana- 
pbljstoa.  It  is  no  doobt  the  same  as  the  veiy  beao- 
tifij  and  extensive  cavern  above  ML  Elffobo  in  the 
Paralian  raqge,  of  which  the  western  portion  bears 
the  name  of  Pami, 

80.  AzKHiA  (*A(T|Ma),  the  only  demos  men> 
tioned  by  Strabo  (JL  c.)  between  Anaphlystos  and  Su* 
niom.  (Harpocr. ;  Hesych. ;  Steph. ;  Bekker,  A  ntcd. 
i.  p.  348.)  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  bay  of 
wUch  Soniam  forms  the  eastern  cape.  Oppoidte 
this  bay  is  a  small  island,  now  called  Gaidharonuif 
fonneriy  the  Island  or  Rampart  of  Patroclos  (Ho- 
rp^KXou  xipt4  o^  f^os),  beeaose  a  fortress  was  built 
upon  it  by  Patrodoa,  who  commanded  on  one  occa- 
tion  the  ships  of  Ptdemy  Phibuielphos.  (Strab. 
i  c;  Paos.  i.  1 .  §  1 ;  Steph. «.  v.  UarffOKkoy  vifaof.) 
Teu  miles  to  the  sooth  of  this  island,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sarooic  golf,  is  Belbina,  now  SL  Georye,  which 
«iu  reckoned  to  belong  to  Peloponnesos,  thoogh  it 
was  nearer  the  coast  of  Attica.     [Bblbina.] 

81.  SumuM  (Sovfior),  situated  on  the  southern 
{voinontoKy  of  Attica,  which  was  also  called  Sunium, 
now  Cape  KoOhme$t  from  the  columns  of  the  ruined 
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temple  on  its  summit,  is  noticed  separately.  [Su- 
HiUM.]  Northward  of  the  promootory  of  Sumum, 
and  stretching  fnm  Anaphl}^as  on  the  vrest  coast 
to  Thoricos  oo  the  east  coast,  was  Mt  Lanrium, 
which  contained  the  celebrated  silver  mines.   [Lau- 

BIUM.] 

82.  Trorious  (Oopur^s),  north  of  Sunium  on 
the  east  coast,  was  a  pbu»  of  importance,  and  also 
requires  a  separate  notice.  [Thoricus.]  Midway 
between  Sunium  and  Thoricos  was  the  harbour  Pa- 
NOBMUB  (ndanpfiOSf  Ptol.  iiL  15.  §  8),  now  named 
PtmMmo,  Paralld  to  the  east  coast,  and  extend- 
ing from  Soniom  to  Thiricus,  stretches  the  Ions 
naiTow  ishmd,  called  Maciis  or  Helena.  [Hxlkxa.  J 

83,  84.  AuLON  (A6Ac6v)  and  Maboneia  (Mo- 
^cia)^  two  small  places  of  onoextain  site,  not  demi, 
in  the  mining  district  of  Mt  Laoriom.  [Lavbium.] 

85.  Bbba  (Bifora),  sitoated  in  the  mining  district, 
midway  between  Anaphlystos  and  Thoricos  (Xen. 
VecL  4.  §§43,  44),  and  300  stadia  from  Athens. 

Isasos,  d§  Pj/rrk  H«r.  pw40,  Steph.).  Xenophoo 
t  c.)  recommended  the  erection  of  a  fortreas  at 
Besa,  which  wonld  thus  connect  the  two  fortrewes 
situated  respectively  at  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricos. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  426)  says  that  the  name  of  this  demoa 
was  vmtten  with  one  s,  which  is  oonfiimed  by  in- 
scriptions. 

86.  Amphrbopb  CA/K^trp^),  north  of  Been 
and  in  the  district  of  the  mines,  plaosd  by  Stoart  at 
MetropklL  (BSckh,  Inter,  Na  162;  Steph.; 
Hesych.) 

87.  88.  PoTAMua  (nor«v*^  or  noroyiof),  the 
name  of  two  demi,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
qooted  by  Boss  (p.  92),  thoogh  apparently  only  one 
place;  It  lay  on  the  east  coast  north  of  Thorieoa, 
and  was  once  a  popoloos  i^ace:  it  was  celebrated  aa 
containing  the  sepulchre  of  Ion.  (Strab.  ix.  ppi 
398,  399;  Fans.  L  31.  |  2,  vii.  i.  §  2;  Plin.  iv. 
7.  s.  11;  Said.;  Harpocr.)  Its  harbour  was  pn^ 
bably  the  modem  DhatkaUd;  and  the  demus  itseb 
is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  ruins  named  Paie^ka$iro 
or  Evre6ka$irOj  situated  on  a  height  surrounded  by 
torrents  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  JJhaskaliOf 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  village  DStrdkaa,  The 
port  Dhtukaiid  was  pnibably,  as  Leake  observes,  the 
one  which  received  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  b.  c. 
411.    (Thuc.  viii.  95.) 

89.  Pbasiax  (npoffki),  on  the  east  coast,  be- 
tween Potamus  and  Steiria,  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  from  which  the  Theoria  or  sacred  pro- 
cession used  to  sail.  Here  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  also  the  tomb  of  Erysichthon,  who 
died  at  this  pkce  on  his  return  from  Dekis. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Pans.  i.  31.  §  2;  Thuc  viiL 
95;  Liv.  xxxi.  45.)  The  ruins  of  the  demus  are 
seen  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  bay.  The 
harbour,  now  called  Porto  Rafii^  is  the  beiit  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  is  both  deep  and  capa- 
cious. The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance 
there  is  a  rocky  ialet,  upon  which  is  a  ooloesal 
statue  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  harbour  has 
derived  its  modem  name,  since  it  is  commonly  sop- 
posed  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a  tailor  (^d^Ttis) 
at  work.  The  best  deecription  of  this  statue  is 
given  by  Ross,  who  remarks  that  it  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  Roman  period,  and  probably  to  the  first 
or  second  century  ijtar  the  Christian  era.  {Ross, 
Beisen  auf  den  Grwch,  /fue/n,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ;  oomp. 
Leake,  p.  72;  Wordsworth,  p.  217.)  We  ahw  kara 
from  Rott&  that  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  there  is  a 
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rockj  promontorj  ^tb  ruins  of  the  middle  a^es 
upfm  it,  which  promontory  Roes  supposes  to  be  the 
CoKomiA  of  Stephanas  («.  v.  Kopo&vcia). 

90.  Steibia  (2r(lpia,  Steph.;  Hesych.;  Said.; 
Flin.  iv.  7.  s.  1 1),  on  the  east  coast,  between  Prasiae 
and  Braoron.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  Wordsworth 
sajB  that  it  is  an  hoar's  walk  from  Prasiae  to 
Braoron,  and  that  on  the  way  he  passed  some  ruins, 
which  roust  be  those  of  Steiria.  Stiris  in  Phocis 
is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
thb  demus.  (Paus.  x.  35.  §  8.)  The  rmuI  firom 
Athens  to  Steiria  and  the  harbour  of  Prasiae  was 
called  tiie  Srctptour^  dMs.  (PUt  Hipparek,  p. 
229.)  Steiria  was  the  demos  of  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus. 

91.  Braubon  (BpavfM^F),  one  of  the  twelye  an- 
cient dties,  but  never  mentioned  as  a  demus,  though 
it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  latest  times.  It 
was  situated  on  or  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica, 
between  Steiria  and  Halae  Araphenides,  near  the 
river  Erasinus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  371,  Ix.  p.  399.) 
Its  name  is  apparently  preserved  in  that  of  the  two 
Tillages,  called  Vraona  and  PaU6  Vradna,  situated 
south  c/i  the  Erasinus.  Brauron  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in 
whose  honour  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  this  place. 
^Herod.  vi.  138.)  Here  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
were  supposed  to  have  landed,  on  their  return  from 
Tauris,  bringing  with  them  the  statue  of  the  Tau* 
rian  goddess.  (Paus.  L  33.  §  1,  iii.  16.  §  7;  Eurip. 
Jpkig.  m  Tavr.  1450,  1462;  Nonnus,  />ionjr«.  xiii. 
186.)  This  ancient  statue,  however,  was  preserved 
at  Halae  Araphenides,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  proper  harbour  of  Brauron,  and  therefore  the 
place  at  which  the  statue  fint  landed.  Pau^anias 
(i.  33.  §  1),  it  is  true,  speaks  of  an  ancient  statue 
of  Artemis  at  Brauron;  but  the  statue  brought  from 
Tauris  is  expressly  placed  by  Callimachus  {Hymn, 
m  Dion.  173),  and  Euripides  {Iphig.  in  Tour, 
1452)  at  Halae;  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  distin- 
guishes the  temple  of  Artemis  Tauropolns  at  Halae 
Araphenides  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia 
at  Brauron.  There  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Brau- 
nnia  on  the  Acropolis,  oontuning  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.     (Paus.  i.  23.  §  7.) 

92.  Halajs  ARAPHBiriDBB  ('AAol  *fipaip7iviZtt)y 
80  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Halae  Aexonides 
[No.  39],  lay  on  the  east  coast  between  Brauron 
and  Araphen,  and  was  the  proper  harbour  of  Brau- 
ron, from  whence  persons  crossed  over  to  Marmarium 
in  Euboea,  where  were  the  marble  quarries  of  Gary- 
stus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  p.  446.)  Hence  Halae 
is  described  by  Euripides  0phig.  in  Tour.  1451) 
as  y^irmv  Ht^idSos  KofUMrrlaf.  The  statue  of  the 
Taurian  Artemis  was  preserved  at  this  place,  as  has 
been  already  shown.     [No.  91.] 

93.  Araphkn  {Apapiiy},  on  the  east  coast,  north 
of  Halae  and  Brauron,  the  name  of  which  is  pro- 
bably preserved  in  the  vilUige  of  Rctfina,  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  (Harpocr. ; 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  338.) 

We  leam  from  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  that  the  demi 
in  the  Mesogaea  were  very  numerous;  and  his  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  great  number  of  remains 
of  ancient  buildinsrs  which  occur  in  this  district 
(Wordsworth,  p.  226).  But  the  names  of  only  a 
few  have  been  preserved,  which  we  can  assign  with 
certainty  to  the  Mesogaea;  and  the  position  of  many 
of  these  is  doubtful. 

94.  Prospalta  (Tlp6irva\ra)  lay  in  the  in- 
terior, between  Zoster  and  Potamos,  at  the  modem 
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village  of  Kemiiiij  as  we  may  infer  from  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  at  this  place.  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  1 ; 
Dem.  c  MacarL  p.  1071;  Harpocr.;  Phot;  Suid.; 
Steph.) 

95.  MTRRimrus  (Mu^^uvvr)  lay  to  the  east  of 
Prasiae  or  Porto  RapkU^  at  Mertmda,  as  appears 
from  inscriptions  found  at  this  place.  Artemis 
Colaenis  was  worshipped  at  Myrriiinns  (PtoB.  L  31. 
§  4;  Schd.  ad  Arisloph.  Av.  874);  and  in  one  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Mironda  mention  is  made  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Colaenis.  (Bockh,  Inter.  No. 
100.)    (See  also  Stnb.  ix.  p.  399;  Steph.;  Phot) 

96  Phlta  (♦Ate,  ^Avk),  the  site  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  Mesogaea  from  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  list  of  Pausanias.  It  must 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  friom  the  number  of 
temples  which  it  contained,  and  frem  its  frequent 
nienti<m  in  inscriptions.  (Pans.  L  31.  §  4,  iv.  I. 
§  5;  Pint  Tkem.  1;  Athen.  z.  p.  424;  Haipocr.; 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Phot) 

97,  98.  Pasania  (ITaiarJa),  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Paeauia,  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
bide  of  Hymettus,  near  the  modem  village  ofLiogen. 
It  was  the  demus  of  Demosthenes.  (Paus.  i.  23. 
§  12;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot;  Boss,  in  AnnaL  deff 
Inai.  Arch.  vol.  ix.  p.  5,  foil.) 

99.  Philaidas  (^tAoiSai)  appears  to  have 
been  near  Brauron,  since  it  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Philaeus,  the  son  of  the  Telamonian 
Ajax,  who  dwelt  in  Brauron.  Philaldae  was  the 
demus  of  Peisistntus.  (Pint  SoL  10;  Plat. 
Hipparch.  p.  228;  Pans.  i.  35.  §  2;  Herod.  vL 
35.) 

100.  Cbphalb  (Kc^oA^)  appears,  frtim  the 
order  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  list  of  Pausanias 
(i.  31.  §  1),  to  have  been  situated  south  or  east  of 
Hymettus,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brauron 
and  Vraonay  where  Bess  fooiid  an  inscription  contain- 
ing the  name  of  this  demos.  Cephale  posj^essed  a 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  who  were  here  called  the 
Great  Gods.  (Paus.  2.  e.;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot.; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  417.) 

101.  Sphbttus  (S^irrr^s),  one  of  the  twelve 
ancient  cities,  and  subsequently  a  demus.  Its  posi- 
tion has  given  rise  to  much  dLspute.  Leake  places 
it  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mesogaea,  and  Uiinks 
that  Spata  may  be  a  corruption  of  Sphettus.  Thnt 
it  was  situated  either  in  the  Mesogaea  or  the  Paralia 
is  certain  from  the  legend,  that  Pallas,  who  had 
obtained  these  districts,  marched  upon  Athens  from 
Spbettus  by  the  Sphettian  Way.  (Pint  Tket.  13; 
Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Ewrip.  Hipp.  35.)  Now 
we  have  seen  good  reasons  for  believing  Uukt  Pallas 
must  have  mvched  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  Hymettus  [see  above.  No.  32] ;  and  consequently 
the  Sphettian  road  most  have  taken  that  courKC. 
Although  the  Sphettian  road  cannot  therefore  have 
nm  along  the  western  coast  and  entered  Athens  fnnn 
the  south,  as  many  modem  writers  maintain,  Sphet- 
tus  was  probably  situated  further  south  than  Leake 
supposes,  inasmuch  as  Sphettus  and  Anaphlystus  are 
represented  as  sons  of  Trnexen,  who  migrated  into 
Attica;  and,  seeing  that  Anaphlystus  was  opposite 
Troezen,  it  is  inferred  that  Sphettus  was  probably  in 
the  same  direction.     (Pans.  ii.  30.  §  9 ;  St^h.  «.  w. 

102.  Gythbrrus  (KMq^/yos,  Inscr.;  Ki^pot, 
Kv$7ipov,  Strab.  ix.  p.  397;  Harpoc.;  Suid.;  Steph.; 
Phot),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  cities,  and  after- 
wards a  demus.     Its  position  is  quite  uncertain. 
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liealce  conjectures  that  its  territory  as  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  maj  have  occnpied  the  southern  end  of 
the  inland  coontrj,  on  the  suppoeition  that  the 
territo>T  of  Sphettns  occupied  the  northern  half  of 
this  district.  Ross  however  conjectures,  from  a  pas- 
suize  of  Fansanias  (vi.  22.  §  7),  that  Cytherus  may 
hare  been  near  Gargettus.  Pausanias  states  that  the 
nymphs  of  the  river  Cytherus  in  Ells  were  called 
Ictnides  from  Ion,  the  son  of  Gargettus,  when  he 
migimted  from  Athens  to  Ells. 

(The  best  works  on  the  demi  are  by  Leake,  The 
Demi  ofAttica^  London,  1841,  2nd  ed.,  and  Ross, 
Die  Demem  von  AUika,  Halle,  1846;  fiym  both  of 
which  great  assistance  has  been  derived  in  drawing 
up  the  preceding  account.  The  other  most  import- 
ant works  upon  the  topography  of  Attica  are  Grote- 
fend,  De  Demig  sive  Pagit  AUioae,  Gott.  1829; 
Finlay,  in  TraiuaeUons  of  the  Rojfal  Societjf  of 
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LUeraltmre^  vol.  iii.  p.  396,  seq.  and  R&marke  on 
ike  Topographjf  of  Oropia  and  Diaoria,  12mo. 
Athens,  1838;  K.  0.  Miiller,  art  AtHkti,  in  Ersch 
and  Griiber's  Encyclopddie,  vol.  vi.,  tranitlated  by 
Lockhart,  London,  1842;  Wordsworth,  Athene  and 
AUicaf  London,  1836;  Kruse,  HtMae,  vol.  ii.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  ii.;  Stuart's  AiUi- 
guitiee;  and  the  Travelt  of  DodweU,  Gell,  BrtSnsted, 
Fiedler,  and  Mure.) 

In  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  the  demi,  the 
first  column  contains  the  name  of  each  demus; 
the  second  that  oS  the  demotes ;  the  third  that  of  the 
tribe  to  which  each  demus  belonged  during  the  time 
of  the  ten  tribes;  and  the  fourth  that  of  the  tribe 
when  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  tribes.  Of  the 
demi  in  this  list,  which  have  not  been  spoken  of 
above,  the  site  is  unknown. 


E.  Alphabbtioal  List  op  tbb  Demi. 


1. 

2,3. 

4. 


{ 


5,6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

la 
u. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
26. 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
3L 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 

39, 


•A77fX^ 

'A71CVA4  Ka$6wtp9€9  and 

'AyvovSf  *Ayvovt 


} 


[*A7piiScu 

'AypvK^       QAypavkit, 

'A7poiX4)  KoB^tfBep 

and  inr4ptp$€K 
*ACiiwla 

"ABfAo^y  QABiuwia) 

AfyiA/a  (AfyiAos) 

AXeaXihoL 

Aifytrli 

'AAol  At{«W8«ff 

'AAol  'Apapn^ea 

*A\t^Mpeta 

'AXifAOVS 

*AAmvcic4 

*Af»a^6trr€ia 

Aft/^vrpotni 

^Arayvpovt 

'ApuKoia 

^AwdtpKuarof 

'AvoAAMrk 

*A/M^ir 

*AThrn 

'Aipapa 

*Axofntal 

'AxcpSovs  (*Axpa3evf* 

BtftePueiBoi 

BoUtfTiOl 

BovrdJku 

rpaka 
Aa<3aX<8cu 
AffifMi8<s 
AcKcAcia 


[*E3avrc<i,  very  doubtful.] 


'AyyiXiJtffr, 

'AyyeXf^f 

^AytivXyfiWf 

'AyirvAf^s 

'ATrovo-iOf 

*A7p<i8iyf 

*A7pvA^cr, 
*AypvKe(tt 

*ACiii9ne6s, 

'Atf/uorc^ 

Ahyi\u6t 

AldaXi^ 

Al^o0v*69 

'AAoic^f 

'AAeuffdf 

*AAc|ai^p«^s 

'AAi^^ios 

'AAanrcff^ffi', 

'AAarrciccic^S 

'Afta^turrtt^itf 

'Afia|arr(^ 

*i^u^pemrfie9 

^Arayvpdartos 

'Anurcucvt 

'Ayo^^vrriot 

'AiroAAMrif^f 

'Apo^rios 

*ATiiytifS 

*A^i8»aibs 

*Axfp9o6aios 

Barn$€P 

B«p«M«r{9iff 

Boiwrtof 

BovrdBijr 

ropy^Tiof 

rpat6s 

AcuZaXihtt 

AcipaSu^nis 

ACKCAfVS, 

AcicfAcc^f 
Aioftff^r, 
Aiofice^f, 
Au>fitu6s 


] 


Pandioois 

Aageis 

Acamantia 

Hippothoontis.] 

Erschtheis 

Hippothoootis 

Cecropis 

Antiochis 

Leontis 

Cecropis 

Cecropb 

A^;eis 

Acamantia 

Leontis 

Antiochis 

Hippothoontia 


Erechthtts 

Hippothoontis 

Antiochis 

Aegeis 

Antiochis 

Aeantis, 

Leontis 

Oeneis 

Hippothoontis 


Antiochis 


Oeneis 
Oeneis  (?) 

Aegeis  (?) 

Aegeis. 

Paudionis. 

Cecropis 
Leontis 

Cecropis. 
Leontis. 

ffippothoontis 

lyfti^riat^^ff, 

Aegeis 


Pandionis. 

Aegeis. 

I)emetriaS| 
Attalis. 

Afttalia. 

Hippothoontis. 

Attalis. 

Antiochis. 

Antigonis(?) 

Cecropis. 

Cecropis. 

Aegeis. 

Acamantis. 

Leontis. 

Antiochis. 

Hippothoontis. 

Antiochis. 

Erechtheis. 

Hippothoontis. 

Antiochis. 

Attalis. 

Aegeis. 

Attalis. 

Ptolemais, 

Hadrianis. 

Oeneis. 

Aegeis. 

ptolemais. 

Hadrianis 


Aegeis. 
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40 

41. 
42. 

43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 

48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 

52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 


56. 

57. 

58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 

64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 

68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
72. 

73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 


77. 

78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

87. 

88, 1 

89.] 

90 

91. 

92. 


ATTICA, 

ATTICA. 

ElpwISeUf 

EiptctSfit 

Acamantis 

Acamantia. 

'Hpwiieu 

ElWa  (iWa) 

ElTCCMS 

Acamantis 

Acamantia. 

'BjciUii 

'EKaxcios  (?) 
'ExaA^afy 

Leoatis 

Ptokmaia. 

*E\atovs 

*E\aio6atos 

Hippothoontb 

Ha^rin^^fi 

'Ek9valt 

'EXcwrd'iot 

Hippothoonds 

Uippothoontia. 

'ErcucfScu 

'Evfuc^s 

Cecropia.     . 

'Ewuni^tata 

'Evum^criot 

Oeneia. 

*Ef>(jrff(a 

'Epuccic^, 

A^geia. 

*Eplicaia, 

'Ei^uccfvs 

Zpftot 

^Epfutos 

Acamantia. 

*Lpotdiui 

*Eiioid8i|s 

HippothooDtia 

Hippothoontia. 

*Epxia  CEf  X««) 

'Epx««^ 

Aegeia 

Ae^eia. 

'EoTto/a, 

'E<rriai^acr 

Aegeifl 

Aegeia. 

'lortaia 

EihwrrUku 

Ebpocrihis 

AnttgoDU. 

Einrvpliat 

Ehrvplii^t 

Leontia. 

EimtrvfAOP  (Euwrv/Ja) 

Evmn/fu^ 

Erecfatheia 

Eiechtheis. 

'Ex«A<&u 

'Ex(X(8i|ff 

[*H^«uirTi^aip  0M  *I^Mr- 

ria&u.] 

Oq^tcue^s  (OiffMucof) 

9i|/«weff^ 

Erecfatheia 

Ptdlemaia, 
Antigonia. 

eopat 

9opo$€P, 
Bopaitis 

Antiochia 

SoptK6s 

SiipUctos 

Acamantia 

Acamantia. 

9fia 

Spidfftos 

Oeneia 

Oeneia. 

OvfcoirdScu  (Bufuurdiat) 

Bufuurdhis 

Hippotlioontia 

Hippothoontia. 

QvprymidBat 

Bupympihis 

Ptolenuua 

*lKapim 

'iKOplt^ 

Angela 

Aegeia. 

'liriFOTOtMris 

['Ir^  see  ¥Ar4a,'] 

'I^tirrMCSai  ('H^ffriiBoi) 

l^urr  Ml8iyff 

Acamantia. 

'I«tfW8a< 

^lofpihit 

Aegeb 

Aegda. 

K9ipt6Bat 

K«ifMa5i|S 

Hippothoootia 

Hippothoontia. 

Ktpofitucds  (Kcpa^cftf) 

4k  Kipti/tdrnp, 
Ktpofitvs 

Acamantia. 

Kc^aX^ 

Kc^a\^0tv 

Acamantia 

Acamantia. 

Krfiat  (Ki}8o0 

UKifiAp 

Erechtheia 

Erechtheia. 

Ki|TTO<  (Kifrr^s) 

Kfrmos 

Lecmtia 

LeontiB. 

Kif^0-(a 

Kfi^co-tcdf 

Erechthflis 

Erechtheia. 

KiKviva 

Kimnvcvt 

Acaoiantia, 
Cecropia 

Acamantia. 

Ko9mc19u 

Ko««ic<8i|f 

Oeneia 

Kolkn 

4h  KoUiff 

ffippothoontia. 

KoXX»t6s  (Kokvrrh) 

KoAAvrc^ 

AegeU 

A^eia. 

Ko\mp6s 

^K  KoAmw, 

Antiochis 

Aegeia, 

KoAmkijwi'i 

Ptokmaia. 

KoA4*yc^r 

Kow0Ckti 

Pandiooia 

Ptolemaia. 

KAxpos 

K4^pC10f 

HippoChoontia 

Hippotiioontia. 

Kopu9a\X6s 

KopvSoAAc^ 

Hippothoantia 

Attaiia. 

KpiAa 

KfMVff^f 

Antioehia 

Antioehia. 

Kptfwtta  (Kpmw(9at) 

Kp«ir<8i|S 

Leoniia 

Leontia. 

KuSo^yoMr 

Kv8a9i|i«ici$s 

Pandioua 

Pandlania. 

KvBarrUku 

Kv8arr(8i|s 

Ai««la 

Aegeia, 
Ptolemaia. 

KMifpor  (K^^npop) 

KufHipiof 

PandioDia 

PandMoia. 

K^jcoAa 

Acantia. 

KvpTidJku  (Kiiprffi8ai) 

K»pTtahis 

Acamantia. 

AoicuiSai 

Oeneia 

Oeneia. 

AOfllTTpaji        K9Mw§p$9P   1 

and  ^ivpBtp,            S 

AaftMTp§6s 

Erechtheia 

Erechtlwia. 

A4KKor 

Antioehia. 

A«iMCoi^  (AffiMc^ior) 

Awmpototf 
Afvicoroici^t 

Leontb 

I^ootit. 

Affv««v^ 

Antioehia. 
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93. 

Aovafa 

liowritift 

Oeneis 

Oeneb. 

94. 

MofmB^ 

MapaBAtftot 

Aoantte 

Aeantia. 

95. 

M^Xawtd 

McAcuMvs 

Antiochia. 

96. 

McA<ni 

McA«rc^ 

Cecropis 

Cecropia. 

97. 

Hvfi^iPoAaias 

PanduKUB 

Pandionia. 

98. 

Mv^jkyo^mf 

4k  Mv^iyo^mft 

Acigeia. 

99. 

Uvr4rTfi 

UuwrnuSw 

Cscitipis 

Cecropia. 

100. 

"OaCQa) 

'Ooivs,  'OoMCi^r, 
"Oadtp/OaBfv 

Pandionia 

Pandionia, 
Hadriania. 

101. 

'On  (Ofi,) 

'O^tfcr,  Oi^dcr 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

102. 

OU6fi  rnear  llanfchon) 

Oiratos 

Aeantis 

Attah'sC?) 

103. 

Oamuoi 

Hippothoontia 

Ptolemaia(?) 

104. 

O7or  A9Kf\9uc6» 

4^0t<nf 

HippothooDtis 

105. 

OJof  K§pafuuc6w 

4^0(ov 

Leonti* 

106. 

'Orpvycif 

'OrpvyfJt 

A^ia. 

107,  f 
106.1 

nauufla  KuBinr^pB^p  and) 

&w4¥*p$9¥,                           } 

noioric^r 

Pandiooia. 

109. 

floioy^Scu 

Uaioplhis 

Leontu 

Leontis. 

no. 

HdxaXiij  UdxaXaf 

ncuraAc^r 

111. 

IlaAA^ni 

XIoAAifyct^r 

Antiochia 

Antiochia. 

112. 

nofiE^rrdHitu 

nofttfarrdSiir 

Erechtheia 

Erechtheia. 

113. 

Tlttpauis 

IIcifMUfl^f 

Hippotboontia 

HippothoonUa. 

114. 

UtrrdKii 

XlffirrcA^y 

Antiochia. 

115.f 
116.1 

Htpytta^  KoBhrtpBw  And  ) 

n«yi7a0i|0ffy 

Erechtheia 

Eiechtheia 

117. 

IlffpiOotSai 

Ilffpitfo^r 

Oeneia 

AttaliiiC?) 

118. 

nc^fSoi 

U^f^Ohls 

Aeantia 

Antiochia. 

119. 

n^Aifjcfff 

n^Aui 

Leontia 

Leontia. 

12a 

ntsos  (nhBot) 

ni0c6r 

Cecropia 

Cecropia. 

121. 

W^tta 

nA»9fftc^t, 

iiA«»afJs 

Angela 

Aegeia. 

122. 

nspos 

n^pfoi 

Acamantia 

Acamantia. 

123,  f 
124.1 

noTOfUs  KoBwrtpBtv  and  ) 

^4pfp$€P,                            } 

HOTdfUM 

Leontia 

125. 

npaaial 

Upaffitiis 

Pandionia 

Pandionia. 

126. 

UpoSd\af9os 

lipoSaXitnos 

Pandionia. 

127. 

np6<nn\ra 

Il/KHnrcUrioy 

AcamantiB 

Acamantia. 

128. 

nTt\4a 

IlrcAcaaios 

Oeneia. 

129. 

'PtuclBai 

*Pajci3i}f 

Acamantia 

13a 

VOflMOVf 

'Po^owrtos 

Aeantia 

Aeantia. 

131. 

Jiflfiaxi^ 

Sn/MX^^' 

Antiochia 

Antiochia. 

132. 

^oftempliai 

2inv«teW8i}y 

Leontia 

Leontia. 

133. 

"Xoiivwv 

SovrifJt 

Leontia 

Attalia. 

134. 

Xrtipia 

Srfffptcty 

Puidionia 

Pandionia. 

135. 

JivepliM 

2i;«pr8i|r 

Erechtheia 

Erechtheia. 

136. 

2inraAi)Tr^r 

Si/lroAi^iot 

Cecropia 

Cecropia. 

137. 

S^vScUif 

X^cvSoAcJt 

Hippothoontia. 

138. 

2ipvyrr6s 

2^i^iot 

Acamantia 

Acamantia. 

139. 

TapvSs 

Tfl^c^r 

Ptolemaia. 

140. 

Tiepas  (Tffitfpos) 

Ti0^Mi0-ior 

Aegeia 

Aegeia. 

141. 

TiTMciSoi 

Titok/Biis 

Antiochia. 

142. 

TpueifwOos 

Tptirop^iof 

Aeantia 

Aeantia. 

143. 

TptPtfitla  (Tptrc/Aca) 

Tpiytfit^s 

Cecropia. 

144. 

Tvpfttiku  (TvpfuXat) 

Tvpfiiiris 

Oeneia 

Oeneia  (?) 

145. 

^reiOai 

'TSiOrif 

Leontia 

LeantiA(?} 

146. 

TwAp€ta 

'Tvwpc^y 

Leontia. 

147. 

«dU.i|pov  (J^dKnpM) 

^oAifpcdy 

Antiochia, 

Aeantia. 

148. 
149. 

-   Aeantia 

'Aegeis, 
*  Pandionia, 
Hadriania. 

150. 

4iiyoiforios 

Erechtbeis 

Erechtheia. 

151. 

♦iAoISm 

^iAa»5i|S 

Aegeia 

AegeiB. 

152. 

^Kbtk  (♦AwO 

♦Avffils, 
*Auq0«r 

Cecropia 

Ptolemaia. 

153. 

♦p«M^iOS 

Leontia 

Leontiii. 

164 

♦vA^ 

^Ado-ios 

Oeneia 

Oeneia. 

155. 

♦TPH  ^ 

Antiochia^ 

156.    1 

Xwrryut 

Xofrricifs 
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157. 

X 

Ereehtfaeis. 

158. 

Xo\apy6s  (KoAopyta) 

Xokafyt6f 

Amnantia 

159. 

XoAAfflSoi  (KoXAiaoi) 

XoAci8i|i 

Leootia 

Aegds. 

160. 

rna.8ee''Oa.] 

Ta^t8i|s 

ATTrCITUS  CATTrjwTOf,  Ptol.  ▼.  9),  or  ANTI- 
CEI'TES  CA»^t«t/Ti7y,  Str»b.  xL  pp.  494,  495),  « 
great  river  in  the  ooontiy  of  the  Maeotae,  in  Sannatia 
Afiiatica,  with  two  moatha,  the  one  falling  into  the 
Palua  Maeotia,  and  the  other  into  the  Euxine;  bat 
the  latter  formed  first  the  lake  of  Corocondametis 
(Kopoiroy8cMAi|T<f),  so  named  from  the  town  of 
Corooondame.  It  is  evidently  the  Kuban.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  also  called  Hjpanis,  and 
Ptolemy  call»  its  soathem  arm  Vardanes.      [P.  S.] 

ATTrDIUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny,  who  enamerates  the  Attidiates  among  the 
inland  towns  of  that  province  (iiL  14.  s.  19).  Bat 
its  existence  as  a  manidpal  town  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions  (Holsten.  NoL  ad  Cluver,  p.  83 ;  OrdL 
Irucr.  88),  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  "  Attidi- 
atis  ager "  mentioned  in  the  Liber  de  CoUmm  (p. 
252)  among  those  of  Piranam  is  only  a  corruption 
of  *'  Attidiatis."  The  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
vilhige  of  Ati^io,  sitnated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Aesu,  about  2  miles  S.  of  the  modem  city  of  Fabri- 
ttnOj  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attidium  appear  to 
have  migrated  in  the  middle  ages.  Some  ruins 
and  numerous  inscriptions  still  remiun  at  Attigio. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  614;  Calindri,  StatUtica  delPoi^ 
Hficio  Stato^  p.  115;  Ramelli,  Iteriziom  di  Fabri- 
ano,  in  Btdl.  d.  Inst,  1845,  p.  127.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

A'TTUBI  or  A'TUBI  (prob.  Espejo,  on  the 
Guadajoz),  a  colony  in  Hispania  Baetica,  with  the 
suniame  Claritas  Julia,  belonging  to  the  conventos 
of  Astigi.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  llariana,  iiL  21; 
Florez,  E^.  Sagr.  ix.  54,  x.  149,  xii.  303;  Volk- 
mann,  ReUen,  voL  ii.  p.  18;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  366.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTU'DA  fATTouaa:  Eth,  •ATTow««^f).  *  ^wn 
of  Caria,  or  of  Phrygia,  as  some  suppose,  noticed 
only  by  Hierocles  and  the  later  authorities.  But 
there  are  coins  of  the  place  with  the  epigraph  'Iff>a 
BovXif  ^hrrouibivp,  of  the  time  of  Augustas  and 
later.  The  coins  show  that  the  Men  Carus  was 
worshipped  there.  An  insonption  is  said  to  show 
that  the  bite  is  that  of  Tpnli  H%»»ar,  south-east  of 
Aphrodisias  m  Caria.  (Cramer,  Atia  Minor ^  vol.  ii. 
p.  55;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  [G.  L.] 

ATUATICI.    [Aduatkh.] 

ATO'RIA.     [Assyria.] 

ATU'RIA  (prob.  Orto),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vascones.  (Mela, 
iii.  1 ;  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt.  1,  p.  300.)  [P.  S.] 

A'TURUS  (^dwr),  as  Lucan  (i.  420)  names  it, 
or  ATURRUS  (Auson.  Maadl  v.  467),  a  river  of 
Aquitania.  Vibius  Sequester  has  the  name  Atyr 
(ed.  Oberl.  p.  66),  which  is  the  genuine  name,  unless 
we  should  write  Atur.  The  Adur  of  Sussex  is  the 
same  name.  Ptolemy*s  form  Aturis  is  the  Aqui- 
tanian  word  with  a  Greek  termination.  The  Aturus 
is  the  chief  river  of  Aquitania.  It  drains  some  of 
the  valleys  on  the  north  face  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  has  a  course  of  about  170  miles 
to  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  it  enters  below  Ba- 
yonne.  IIim  town  of  Aquae  Augustae  was  on  the 
Atoms.    Tlio  poets  call  the  river  Tarbidlicus,  from 


the  name  of  the  Tarbelli,  an  Aquitanisn  people  who 
occu{ned  the  flat  coast  nortii  (rf*  the  moath  of  Ihj 
Adour. 

It  seems  Hiat  there  was  a  tribe  named  Atorea 
(Tibull.  i  7,  according  to  the  emended  text)  or 
Aturenses :  probably  this  was  a  name  given  to  the 
inhaidtants  of  the  banks  of  the  Atur.       [G.  L.] 

ATU'SA,  a  town  in  Assyria,  the  exact  site  of 
which  has  been  much  questicHied.  It  has,  however, 
been  determined  lately,  by  the  pablicatiaa  of  a  verj 
rare  and  almost  unique  coin,  bearing  the  inacriptioa 
'Arowrtwv  r&v  lepbt  rhw  Kvcwftav  (Millingen, 
SyOoge  of  Unedited  Coine,  4ta  1837).  It  had, 
indeed,  been  noticed  previously,  and  correctly,  by 
Weston  (^ArchaeoL  xvi.  pp.  9  and  89),  though  Sestini 
( Letter.  NunUsm.  Ser.  ii.  voL  vi.  p.  80)  questioned 
the  attribution,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  fa- 
bric, form  of  the  inscription,  the  arrow  ^mbolical 
of  the  Tigris  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529).  all  combine  to 
refer  the  coin  to  a  country  in  that  part  of  Asia, 
and,  if  the  coin  be  evidence  enough,  to  a  city  on 
the  Capras,  now  Lesser  Zab.  The  name,  too, 
is  probably  Assyrian,  and  may  be  derived  either 
from  AtfjBsa,  which  was  a  national  Assyrian  name 
(Euseb.  Chrom.  on.  583;  Conon,  vi.),  or  else  a 
modification  of  tne  ancient  name  Atuiia.  [A»- 
8YRIA.]  A  passage  of  Pliny  (v.  40),  where  the 
name  Attusa  occurs,  is  maniflestly  oonrupt 

Cramer,  on  the  authority  of  a  angle  antonomoua 
c<rin,  speaks  of  Atnsia,  a  city  of  Phiygia,  on  the  river 
Caprus,  which  flows  into  the  Maeander;  but  he  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  coin  mentioned  above.  (Cramer, 
Atia  Minor^  vol.  it  p.  55.)  [V.] 

AUALFTES  SINUS  (AikOdms  «^r»r,  Steph. 
B.  $.  r.,  *A€aA(n)5  in  some  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy, 
iv.  7.  §§  27,  39;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  Arrian.  Per^. 
Mar.  Eryth.  p.  6:  Etk.  AuoAiT-q;),  the  modan 
Z^ktj  in  Abyssinia,  was  a  deep  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  in  lat  11^  N.,  SW.  of  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mof^-deb.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  was  a 
town  Avalitos;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
district  were  caUed  Avalitae.  They  were  dependent 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Axum.  [W.  B.  D.l 

AUA'SIS.     [Oasis.] 

AUDUS  (AMos),  a  river  of  Mauretania  Caesa- 
riensis  (aft.  ^tifensis),  falling  into  the  Sinus  Nmni- 
dicns  CO.  of  Boujayak).  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
10'  W.  of  Igilgilis  IJijieii),  a  position  which  identi- 
fies it,  according  to  Pellissier,  with  a  river  called 
Wad-el-Jena$%^  not  marked  on  the  maps.  If  so,  the 
promontory  Audum  (Aj^oi^),  which  Ptolemy  places 
10'  W.  of  the  Audus,  would  be  C.  Caiwdlo.  (PtoL 
iv.  2.  §§  1 0, 1 1 ).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemj 
seems  to  make  Audum  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus 
Numidicus  (C.  Carbon  or  Ras  Metznhottb');  and,  if 
this  be  its  true  position,  the  Audus  might  be  identic 
fied  with  the  considerable  river  Sumeim^  fidling  into 
the  gulf  E.  of  Boujayah,  and  answering  (oa  the 
other  suppofdtion)  to  the  l^sar  of  Ptolemy.  Manner! 
solves  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  here  (as  cer« 
tainly  sometiroes  happens)  Ptolemy  got  doable 
results  from  two  inconsistent  aoconnb;,  and  that  his 
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Shar  aiid  Audtu  are  the  aame  river,  and  identical 
also  with  the  Urar  of  Pliny.  Perhaps  the  two 
names,  Andus  and  Sisar  (or  Uaar)»  may  belong  to 
the  two  great  iMnanches  of  the  iSiaifieMi,  of  which  the 
western  is  still  called  Adous,  and  the  other  Ajdfjf. 
(Biannert,  voL  x.  pt.  S.  p.  411 ;  Pellissier,  EaqUont- 
turn  de  PAlgerie,  vol.  vi.  p.  356.)  [P.  S.] 

AUFIDK'NA  {AiMpMiPa,  Ptol.:  Etk.  Anfidenas, 
Itis:  A'JSdena),  a  dty  ojf  northern  Samniom,  situ- 
ated in  the  npper  yalley  of  the  Sagms,  or  Sangro. 
Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  chief  dty  of  the  Cara- 
oeni,  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the  Samnites;  and 
the  Itineraries  place  it  24  miles  from  Solmo,  and  28 
frum  Aeseniia,  but  the  hitter  number  is  certainly 
erroDeoos.  (PtoL  ilL  1.  §  66;  Itin.  Ant  p.  102.) 
The  remains  of  its  massive  ancient  wjdls  prove  that 
it  must  have  been  a  fbiti'ess  of  great  strength;  bat 
the  only  notice  of  it  in  history  is  that  of  its  conquest 
bj  the  Boman  consul  Cn.  Fulvios,  who  took  it  by 
storm  in  B.  c.  298.  (Liv.  z.  1 2.)  It  seems  to  have 
suffered  severely  in  common  with  the  other  Samnite 
cities  from  the  ravages  of  SuUa,  but  received  a  mili- 
tary colony  under  Caesar  {Lib,  CoUm,  p^  259; 
Zompt,  de  CoUmiis,  p.  307),  and  continued  to  exist 
under  the  empire  as  a  municipal  town  of  some  con- 
sequence. (Plin.  iii  12.  s.  17;  Orell.  Inter.  3776; 
Zompt^  L  c.)  The  modem  viUage  of  AySdmOt  as 
is  often  the  case  in  Italy,  though  it  has  retained  the 
name  of  Aufidena,  does  not  occupy  its  original  site; 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (coodsting  prindpally 
of  portioaa  of  its  walls  of  a  very  rude  and  massive 
character)  are  still  viidble  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  liver  SangrOf  about  5  miles  above  CcuUl  di 
Satigro.  Numerous  architectural  fragments  and 
other  andent  relics  of  Boman  date  are  also  still 
fiMmd  OB  the  site.  (Bomandli,  vol.  ii  pp.  486, 487 ; 
Cimven*s  Abrtuti,  vd.  ii.  p.  59.)         [£.  H.  B.] 

AITFIDUS  iAIkpOos:  OfaiUo),  the  prindpal 
river  of  Apulia,  and  one  of  the  most  oonsidezable  of 
Southern  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Po- 
lybins  says  (iii.  110)  that  it  is  the  only  river  of 
Italy  that  traverses  the  central  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines,  which  is  a  mistake;  but  its  sources  are  at  so 
short  a  distance  frxim  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  to  have 
readily  given  rise  to  the  error.  It  actnsJly  rises  in 
the  Apoonines,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  about 
15  milee  W.  of  Compsa  (CVmsa),  and  only  25  from 
Salemom,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sol  From  thence  it 
flows  through  the  rugged  mountain  country  of  the 
Hirpini  for  a  dtstanoe  of  above  40  miles  to  Uie  fron- 
tieA  of  Apulia,  which  it  crosses  between  Asculnm 
•nd  Venusia,  and  traverses  the  broad  pUins  of  that 
province,  till  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic, 
about  half  way  between  Sipontum  and  Barium. 
like  most  of  the  rivers  of  Italy,  it  has  much  of  the 
cbarscter  of  a  great  mountain  torrent.  Horace, 
whose  native  plaM  of  Venusia  was  scarcely  10  miles 
distant  from  the  Aufidus  (whence  he  calls  himself 
**  lange  sonantem  natns  ad  Aufidum,"  Ccurm,  iv.  9. 
S),  slludes  repeatedly  to  the  violent  and  impetuous 
cfaancter  of  its  stream,  when  swollen  by  winter 
floods  or  by  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hiipiai;  nor  has  it  in  this  respect  degenerated  from 
lis  andent  character.  (Hor.  Carm,  iii  30.  10,  iv. 
14.  25,  Sat  L  1  58.)  But  in  the  summer,  on  the 
contiaiy,  it  dwindles  to  a  very  inoondderable  river, 
a^tfaat  it »  at  this  season  readily  fbrdable  at  almost 
any  point;  and  below  Canosium  it  u  described  by  a 
leoent  traveller  aa  "a  scanty  stream,  holding  its 
sbw  and  winding  ooaxse  through  the  flat  country 
frooi  thence  to  the  sea."    (Craven,  TraveUj  p.  86.) 
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Hence  Silius  Italicus,  in  describing  tlie  battle  of 
Cannae,  speaks  of  the  *'  stagnant  Aufidus"  (Hagna 
Aifftddy  X.  180;  see  also  xi.  510),  an  epithet  well 
deserved  where  it  traverses  that  celebrated  plain. 
So  winding  is  this  part  of  its  course,  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge  of  Cannsium  to  the  sea,  which 
is  only  15  miles  in  a  direct  line,  is  nearly  double 
that  distsnoe  along  the  river.  (Lupuli,  Iter  Ve- 
nutm.  p.  176;  Swinburne,  TVaveZf,  voL  i.  p.  165; 
Giustiniani,  IHz.  Gtogr.  pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  44.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  navigable  for  a  distance  dl 
90  stadia  from  its  mouth,  at  which  point  the  Ca- 
nusians  had  an  emporium.  But  thb  could  never 
have  been  accessible  to  any  but  very  small  vessels. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mehs  u.  4; 
PtoL  iii  1.  §  15.) 

There  are  at  the  present  day  only  three  bridges 
over  the  Aufidus,  all  of  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  originally  of  andent  construction ;  the  one  called 
the  P<mU  di  Conota^  3  miles  W.  of  that  city,  was 
traversed  by  the  Via  Trajana  from  Herdonia  to 
Canusium;  that  called  the  Poniii  di  Sta,  Fenere, 
about  7  miles  from  Laeedogna,  is  clearly  the  Poms 
AuFiDi  of  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  121),  which  pbkes  it 
on  the  direct  road  from  Beneventum  to  Venusia, 
18  M.  P.  from  the  latter  dty.  The  andent  Boiran 
bridge  is  still  preserved,  and  an  inscription  records 
its  restoration  by  M.  Aurelius.  (Pratilll,  Via  Appia, 
iv.  c.  5,  p.  469;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venuein.  p.  178;  Bo- 
roanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  231.) 

The  Itineraries  also  notice  a  station  at  tiie  mouth 
of  the  river  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  coast  road 
from  Sipontum  to  Barium;  but  its  name  is  cor- 
rupted into  Aofidena  (Itin.  Ant  p.  314)  and  Au- 
finum  (Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B] 

AUFINA,  a  dty  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  s.  17),  who  enumerates  the  "  Au- 
&iates  Cismontani "  among  the  communities  of  the 
Vestini;  and  tells  us  that  they  were  united  with  the 
Peltulnates,  but  whether  mtmicipally  or  locally,  is  not 
clear.  The  modem  village  of  Q/ena,  about  12  miles 
K.  of  Popolif  in  the  k^y  and  rugged  group  of 
mountains  N.  of  the  Atemus,  retains  the  andent 
site  as  well  as  name.  It  was  a  Inshop's  see  as  late 
as  the  6th  oentoxy,  and  numerous  antiquities  have 
been  found  there.  (Holsten.  Not,  in  Cbtver,  p. 
140;  BomaneUi,  vd.  iii  p.  271.)        [£.  H.  B.] 

AUFONA,  a  river  in  Britain.  In  Tadtns  (Annal 
xii.  31)  we  find  that  Ostmius  covered  the  rivers 
Sabrina  and  Antona  with  encampments.  The  Geo- 
grapher of  Bavenna  has  Au/ona,  and  the  Gloucester- 
shins  Avon  suits  the  locality.  This  has  justified 
the  current  notion  that  such  was  dther  Uie  true 
reading  of  Tacitus,  or  ehie  that  it  would  have  been 
more  correctly  so  written  by  the  author.     [B.  G.  L.] 

AUG£IA£  (A^tud:  Elh,  A^Urns),  1.  A 
town  of  Locris  Epicnemidia,  near  Scarphda,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  532;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
426;  Steph.  B.  «.v.) 

2.  A  town  of  Laconia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//L 
ii.  583),  probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aegiae 
[Aboiae.] 

AU'GILA  (ra  A0>«Xa:  Etk  AiyOdrut,  Steplu 
B.;  AtfyiAcu,  PtoL;  Augilae  or  Augylae,  Mela  and 
Plin. :  Aujeiah\  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Barca,  iu 
the  region  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa,  about  34°  S. 
of  Cyrene.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
oases  formed  by  salt  hills  (voAvvol  t^s),  which  he 
places  at  intervals  of  10  days'  journey  along  the 
ridge  of  sand  which  he  supposes  to  form  the  N> 
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nuirgiii  of  the  Great  Desert.  His  distuioe  of  10 
days'  W.  of  the  oasis  of  Ammon  is  confinned  bj 
Hornemann,  who  made  the  journey  with  great  speed 
in  9  days;  bat  the  time  usually  taken  by  the  cars- 
vans  is  13  days.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the 
oasis  belonged  to  the  Nasamones,  who  then  dwelt 
along  the  shore  from  Egypt  to  the  Great  Syrtis; 
and  who,  in  the  summer  time,  left  their  flocks  on 
the  coast,  and  migrated  to  Augila  to  gather  the 
dates  with  wliich  it  abounded.  (Herod,  ir.  172. 
182 :  in  the  latter  passage  some  MSS.  have  AfyiXa.) 
It  was  not,  however,  uninhabited  at  other  seasons,  for 
Herodotus  expressly  says,  vol  iySfwroi  irtpl  aurbp 
oht^oufft.  Mela  and  Pliny,  in  abridpng  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  have  transferred  to  the  Augilae 
(by  a  carele8sin>j<s  which  is  evident  on  compariisdn) 
what  he  savs  of  the  Nasamones.  (M<'la,  i.  4,  8; 
PHu.  V.  4,  8.)  They  phu-e  them  next  to  the  Gara- 
mantes.  at  a  distance  of  1 2  days' jonmey.  (IMin.) 
Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  30)  mentions  the  Au^ilac  and  the 
Nasamones  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Nasamones,  when  driven 
back  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  colonists,  had 
made  the  oasis  of  Angila  their  chief  abode.  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinns  calls  Augila  a  city. 

The  oasis,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
forms  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  caravan  route 
from  Cairo  to  Fezzan.  It  is  placed  by  Rennell  in 
30®  3'  N.  lat  and  22°  46'  E.  long.,  180  miles  SE. 
of  Rarca,  180  W.  by  N.  of  Siwah  (the  Ammonium), 
and  426  E.  by  N.  of  Mourzouk.  Later  authorities 
place  Avjiiah  (the  Tillage)  in  29®  15'  N.  lat  and 
21°  55'  E.  long.  It  connsts  of  three  oases,  that  of 
Aujilah  properly  so  called,  and  thobe  of  Jalioo 
(Pacho:  Mojabra,  Honiemann)  and  Lethkerreh^ 
a  little  E.  and  NE.  of  the  former,  containing  several 
villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Aujilah,  and 
supporting  a  population  of  9000  or  10,000.  Each 
of  these  oases  is  a  small  hiU  (tlie  Ko?iuv6s  of  Hero- 
dotus), covered  with  a  forest  of  palm-trees,  and 
rising  out  of  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand,  at  the 
8.  foot  of  the  mountain  range  on  the  S.  of  Cvrenaica. 
The  sands  around  the  oasis  are  impregnated  with  salts 
of  soda.  They  are  connected  with  the  N.  coast  by  a 
series  of  smaller  oase^.  Augila  is  still  famous  for  the 
palm-trees  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  by  the  Arabian 
geographer  Abulfeda.  An  interesting  parallel  to 
Herodotas*s  story  of  the  gathering  of  the  date  har- 
vest by  the  Nasamones  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  simi- 
lar oaaa  frirther  to  the  E.,  the  dates  of  which  are 
gathered  by  the  people  of  Dema  on  the  coast. 

According  to  Procopius  (^Aedif.  vi.  1),  there  were 
temples  in  the  oasis,  which  Justinian  converted  into 
Chri*tian  churches.  There  are  still  some  traces  of 
mins  to  be  seen. 

(Rennell,  Gtography  of  Berodottity  vol.  ii.  pp. 
209,  212,  213,  271 ;  Hornemann,  Jottmal  of  Tra- 
vels from  Cairo  to  Howrtouk;  Heeren,  ReaearcAeSj 
tec,  African  Natwns,  voL  L  p.  213;  Pacho, 
Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique^  p.  272.)     [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTA  {Eth.  Augustanus,  Steph.  B.  s,  v. 
Kfiyo\Mrra\  a  Cilician  town,  in  the  interior.  (Plin. 
V.  27.)  The  name  shows  that  it  was  either  founded 
under  the  patronage  of  some  Boxnan  emperor,  or  a 
new  Roman  name  was  given  to  an  old  place.  Ptolemy 
places  this  town  in  a  district  named  Bryelice.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  AUSCOKUM(aticA),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ansci,  a  people  of  Aquitania.  Augusta  was 
originally  Glimberrum  (Mela,  ill.  2),  which  seems  to 
be  a  Basque  name.  Like  many  other  Gallic  towns 
iu«med  AogostA,  it  obtained  this  appellation  under 
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Angnstus  or  some  of  his  suocesaon.  It  was  on  tlia 
road  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse.  It  appean  in  tba 
Table  under  the  name  EUbene;  and  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.,  on  the  rente  from  Aginnoro  (^Agen)  ta 
Lngdoniun  in  Aquitania,  under  the  name  of  Glim- 
bemun.  Auch  is  the  chief  town  of  the  department 
of  GerSf  and  on  the  river  Gers,  a  tributary  of  the 
Garotme.     [Aosci.]  [6.  L.] 

AUGUSTA    ASTURICA.      [Astumca   Ao- 

OU8TA.] 

AUGUSTA  EMEIUTA  {Abyouara  *Hfupha: 
Merida,  Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  Lusitania  in  Spain, 
was  built  in  a.  c.  23,  by  Publios  Carisius,  the 
legate  of  Augustus,  who  colonhsed  it  with  the  vete- 
rans of  the  dth  and  10th  legions  whose  term  of 
service  had  expired  (emeriti\  at  the  close  of  the 
Cantabrian  War.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  26;  Strab.  iii. 
pp.  151,  166.)  It  was,  of  course,  a  colonia  from 
the  first,  and  at  a  later  period  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  the  jus  Italicum.  (Paullus,  Dig.  viii.  de 
Cens.)  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  juridical 
divisions  of  Lusitania,  the  comoentus  Eineritensis. 
(Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35.)  It  speedily  became  the  capital 
of  Lu-sitania,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Spain. 
(Mela,  ii.  6.)  Ausnnius  celebrates  it  in  Uie  follow- 
ing verses  (^Ordo  NobU.  Urb.  viii.,  Wemsdorf,  Po€L 
Lat.  Min.  vol.  v.  p.  1329): — 

"  Clara  mihi  post  has  memorabere,  nomen  Iberum, 
Emerita  aequoretis  quam  praeteriabitur  amnis, 
Submittit  cui  tota  suos  Hispania  fasces. 
Cordiiba  non,  non  arce  potens  tibi  Tarraco  certat, 
Quaeque  sinu  pelagi  jactat  se  Bracara  dives." 

Emerita  stood  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Anas  (Goa- 
diand),  but  a  part  of  its  territory  lay  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river,  on  which  account  Hyginus  places  it  ia 
Baeturia.  (Hygin.  L»m.  Const,  p.  154.)  Front 
its  position  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania  and  Baetic:i, 
we  have  various  statements  of  the  people  and  d]stri(*t 
to  which  it  belonged.  Stmbo  assigns  it  to  the 
Turduli,  a  part  of  whom  certamly  dwelt  at  one  time 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anas  (comp.  PHn.  L  c); 
Prudentius  to  the  Vettones  {Hymn,  in  EulaL  ix. 
186).  Ptolemy  simply  mentions  it  as  an  inland  city 
of  the  Lusitani  (ii.  5.  §  8).  It  is  one  of  his  points 
of  astronomical  observation,  having  14  hrs.  15  min. 
in  its  longest  day,  and  being  3|  hoars  W.  of  Alex- 
andria C^iii.  4.  §  3). 

Emerita  was  the  centre  of  a  great  number  of  roada 
branching  out  into  the  three  provinces  of  Spain;  the 
chief  distances  along  which  were,  162  M.  P.  to 
Hispalis;  144  to  Coi-duba;  145,  161,  and  220,  by 
different  routes,  to  Olisipo;  313  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas;  632  to  Caesaraugusta,  or  348  by  a  shorter 
route,  or  458  by  the  route  through  Lusitania.  (/<hi. 
Ant,  pp.  414,  415,  416,  418,  419,  420,  431.  432, 
433, 438, 444.)  Its  territory  was  of  great  fertility, 
and  produced  the  finest  olives.  (Plin.  xv.  3.  a.  4  ) 
Pliny  also  mentions  a  kind  of  cochineal  (coccus)  as 
found  in  its  neighbourhood  and  most  highly  esteemed 
(iv.  41.  s.  65). 

The  coins  of  Emerita  are  very  numerous,  moat  of 
them  bearing  the  heads  of  the  Augustan  family, 
with  epigraphs  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  city, 
and  celebrating  its  founder,  in  some  cases  with 
divine  honours.  A  frequent  type  is  a  city  gate, 
generally  bearing  tlie  inscription  Emsrita  Augusta, 
a  device  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  c<^nisanc« 
of  the  modem  city,  (florez,  Med.  voL  i.  n.  384; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Kef.  voL  i.  pp.  12,  13.) 

And  well  may  Merida,  thoogh  now  but  a  poor 
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Mglected  town  of  4600  iuhubitants,  ding  to  the 
iiieiuoiy  of  her  past  gloiy;  for  few  cities  in  tbe 
Booian  empire  have  sudi  magnificent  ruins  to  attest 
tlieir  ancient  splendour.  It  has  been  fitly  called 
'*  the  Borne  of  Spain  in  respect  of  stupendous  and 
well^presenred  monuments  of  antiquity."  (Ford,  p. 
258.)  Remains  of  all  the  great  buildings  whidi 
adorned  a  Roman  city  of  the  first  class  are  found 
within  a  circuit  of  about  half  a  mile,  on  a  hill  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  city.  The  Goths  pre- 
senred  and  eren  repaired  the  Roman  edifices;  and, 
at  the  Arab  conquest,  Merida  called  forth  from  the 
Jtloorish  leader  Musa  the  exclamation,  that  "  all  the 
world  must  have  been  called  together  to  build  such 
a  city.**  The  conquerors,  as  usual,  put  its  stability 
to  the  severest  test,  and  the  ruins  of  Merida  oonbist 
of  what  was  solid  enough  to  with:>tand  their  violence 
and  the  more  insidious  CDoroachments  of  the  citi/^ens, 
who  fur  ages  have  u^  tlie  aiicieut  city  as  a  quarry. 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  city,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  taices  of  the  ancient  roads  and  pavements,  re- 
mains of  temples  and  other  buildings,  fragments  of 
oulunms,  statues,  and  lias-reliefs,  with  numerous  in* 
MuiptioDs.  A  particular  account  of  the  antiquities, 
which  are  too  numerous  to  describe  here,  is  given  by 
Laborde  and  Ford.  The  circus  is  still  so  perfect  that 
it  might  be  Ui»ed  for  races  as  of  old,  and  the  theatre, 
the  vomitaries  of  which  are  perfect,  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  modem  buU-fighU  The  great  aqueduct 
is  one  of  the  grandest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
world;  and  there  are  several  other  aqueducts  of  less 
consequence,  and  the  remainst  of  vast  reservoirs  for 
water.  The  Roman  bridge  over  the  GuacUana,  of 
81  arches,  2575  feet  long,  26  broiid,  and  33  above 
the  liver,  upheld  by  Goth  and  Moor,  and  repaired 
by  Phiiip  III.  in  1610,  remained  uninjured  till  the 
Peninsujar  War  of  our  own  time,  when  some  of  the 
arches  were  blown  up,  in  April  1812.  (Florez, 
£sp,  Sagr.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  87»  lull.;  Laborde,  ItinS' 
raire  de  VEspa^He^  vol.  iii.  pp.  399,  foil.,  3rd  ed.; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  pp.  258,  foU.)      [P.  &] 

AUGUSTA  FIRMA.     [Aotioi.] 

AUGUSTA  GEMELLA.     [Tucci.] 

AUGUSTA  JULIA.     [Gadks.] 

AUGUSTA  PRAETO'RIA  (AiryoiJerro,  Strab.; 
AirfvAcra  UpanotfAa,  Ptol.),  a  city  of  Cisalpine 
Gau],  in  the  territ(»y  of  tlie  Salassi,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  the  valley  of  the  Duiia  Major: 
il  is  now  called  Aoiia,  and  gives  to  the  whole  valley 
cf  the  Duria  the  name  of  Vol  d  Aotta,  It  was  a 
Roman  o^ouy,  founded  by  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
eomplete  subjugation  of  the  Salassiaoji  by  Terentius 
Varro^  ^tablished  here  a  body  of  3,000  veterans. 
Fnm  the  stalnnent  of  Strabo,  that  the  cdony  was 
settled  OQ  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Varro,  it  would 
i^pesr  that  thoe  was  previoubly  no  town  on  thitf 
spoi;  but  the  •importance  of  its  position  at  the  point 
of  junctian  of  the  two  passes  over  the  Pennine  and 
Graian  Alps  (the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard) 
caused  it  quickly  to  rise  to  great  prosperity,  and  it 
aooQ  became,  what  it  has  ever  since  continued,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  valley  and  surrounding  region. 
(Stiab.  iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  hii.  25;  Phn.iu.  17. 
e.  21 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  34.)  According  to  Pliny  it  was 
the  eztz«ne  point  of  Italy  towards  the  north,  so  that 
be  reckons  the  length  of  that  country  "  ab  Aljuno 
fine  Praetoriae  Augustae  "  to  Rhegium.  (ZT.  N.  iii. 
5.  {  6.)  The  importance  of  Augusta  Piaetoria 
mder  the  Roman  empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
its  exit^ing  remaina,  among  which  are  those  of  a 
trinmplial  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the  , 
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E.  side,  of  a  very  good  style  of  architecture,  and 
probably  of  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  but  which  has 
lost  its  inscription.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  an* 
cient  gate,  now  half  buried  by  the  accmnulation  of  the 
soil;  a  fine  Roman  bridge,  and  some  remains  o(  an 
amphitheatre;  while  nunieroua  architectural  frai?- 
ments  attCHt  tlie  magnificence  of  the  public  build- 
ings with  which  the  city  was  once  adorned.  (Millin. 
Vo^.  en  Piemont,  vol.  ii.  pp.  U— 17.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  RAUKACOKUM  (Augat\  the  cliief 
town  of  the  Rauraci,  who  bordenni  on  the  Helvetii. 
(Caes.  B,  G.  L  5.)  A  Roman  colony  was  settled 
here  by  L.  Munatius  Phmcns,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, as  is  proved  by  an  inscription.  (Plin.  iv.  17, 
ed.  Hard,  note.)  Amniianus  (xiv.  10)  gives  it  the 
name  liauracum,  and  fixes  its  position  on  the  border 
(f  the  Rliiiie.  .  The  town  sulFered  from  the  Ale- 
manni,  and  was  reduced  to  a  mere  fort,  Cn-strum 
BauniceiLse.  Augst  in  hi  the  canton  of  Bale,  aix 
miles  eaat  of  lUle,  and  on  the  led  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  now  a  village.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  still  many  remains  of  Augusta,  and  among 
them  H  lar^'c  amphitheatre.     [ItAURACi.] 

AUGUSIA  SUESSONUM  or  SUESSIONUM 
{SotMona).  The  jxwition  of  this  j^lace  is  determined 
by  the  Itineraries.  It  is  twice  called  dimply  Sue»- 
souae  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  was  on  the  rood  from 
Purocortorum  {Rheinu)  to  Samarobriva  (^A  miens)» 
Soiuons  is  on  tlie  south  bank  of  the  A  isne,  in  the 
department  of  A  isne.  Under  the  later  empire  there 
was  a  Roman  manufactory  of  shields,  balistae,  and 
annour  for  the  cavalry  called  (libanarii.  D'Anville 
and  others  suppo>e  that  the  Xo^iodunum  nf  Caesar 
{B.  G.  ii.  12)  wtin  the  phice  tliat  afterwards  becama 
Augusta  Suessonum ;  Mid  it  may  be,  but  it  is  oidy  a 
conjecture.     [Si'kssion es.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TAURINORUM  (Airyo^ra  Tavpi- 
Fwy,  Ptol.:  Torino  or  Turin),  the  capital  of  the 
Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Tauriui,  was  situated  on  tha 
river  Padus,  at  its  junction  with  the  Duria  Minor  or 
J>ora  Riparia*  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Padua 
began  to  be  navigable,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
combined  with  its  position  on  tbe  line  of  high  road 
leading  from  Mediolauiun  and  Ticiimm  to  tlie  pas- 
sage of  the  Cottian  Alps  (J/o7i<  Genevre),  Uie  city 
doubtless  owed  iti  early  importance.  It  is  probable 
that  the  chief  city  of  the  Taurini,  which  was  taken 
by  Hannibal  immediately  aiUr  his  descent  into  Italy 
(Polyb.  iii.  60),  and  the  name  of  which,  according 
to  Appian  (^AfUhib.  5),  waa  Tanrasia,  was  the  same 
that  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
received  from  him  Uie  name  of  Augusta.  The  only 
subsequent  mention  of  it  in  history  is  during  the 
civil  war  between  Otho  ani  Vltclllus,  a.  d.  69,  when 
a  considerable  part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  Utter  (Ttu3.  U%»i,  ii.  66);  but  we  learn  both 
from  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  as  well  9a  from  numeroua 
inscriptions,  that  it  retiuned  its  colonial  rank,  and 
was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  empire. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ;  Ptol.  ui.  1.  §  35 ;  Gruter.  Inscr 
pp.  458.  8,  495.  5;  Mafiei,  Mua.  Veron,  pp.  209 
—233;  Millin.  Toy.  en  Fiemont,  vol.  L  pw  254.) 

The  name  of  Augusta  scents  to  have  been  gra- 
dually dropped,  and  the  city  itself  came  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  bdonged:  thna 
we  find  it  temied  in  the  Itineraries  simply  "  Tau- 
rini," fhxn  whence  comes  its  modem  name  of  Torino 
or  Turin.  It  continued  after  the  fall  of  the  Romuu 
empire  to  be  a  place  of  importance,  and  became  the. 
capital  of  Piedmont,  as  it  now  is  df  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.     With  the  exroption  of  the  Insrriptiooaj 
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which  have  been  mentioned  above,  H  retains  no 
tiges  of  antiqnitj.  [£.  H.  B.1 

AUGUSTA  TREVIRORUM  {Trier,  or  7Wt»«#, 
as  tiie  French  call  it),  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mosel,  now  in  Uie  Prussian  territary.  It  was 
sometimes  simply  called  Augiuta,  and  scHnetimes 
wider  the  later  empre  Treviri,  whence  the  modern 
name  Trier,  Caesar  names  no  town  among  the 
Treviri.  Trier  is  the  Colonia  Trevirorum  of  Taeitus 
{Hist  iv.  62).  It  is  mentioned  by  Mela  nnder  the 
name  of  Augusta  (iii.  2),  and  we  may  conclude  from 
the  probable  period  of  Mela  that  it  was  settled  by 
Augustus.  It  appears  from  Tacitus  {HimL  iv.  77), 
that  the  Roman  co]<»ua  was  connected  with  the  op- 
posite bank  by  a  bridge,  as  the  modem  town  is;  and 
this  suburb  wag  called  Vicus  Voclanni,  as  we  learn 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  found  on  the  left  bank. 
Some  oxnmentators  haVe  incorrectly  supposed  that 
Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  this  bridge;  but  he  is 
speaking  of  bridging  the  Rhine.  The  walls  of  the 
town  are  also  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Ausonius, 
who  wrote  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  places  Treviri  fourth  in  his 
list  of  **  noUles  nrbes,**  a  rank  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled from  being  the  head  quarters  of  the  Roman 
commanders  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  frequent  residence 
of  the  Roman  emperors  or  Caesars.  From  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  aera 
Trier  was  visited  by  the  emperoTB,  and  in  the  fourth 
century  it  was  the  regular  imperial  residence  in  this 
division  of  Gallia.  Trier  was  one  of  the  sixty  great 
towns  of  Gallia  which  were  taken  by  the  Franks 
and  the  Alemanni,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  and  recovered  by  Probus.  (Fl.  Vopiscus, 
ProbuBf  c  13.)  The  restoration  of  Trier  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  emperor  Constantino  the  Great,  who 
from  A.  D.  306  to  a.  d.  331  frequentiy  resided  at 
Trier.  The  panegyric  attributed  to  the  rhetorician 
Eumenius,  pronounced  before. Constantine  at  Trier 
in  A.  D.  310,  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  d^  as  rising 
agMu;  and  the  conclusion,  from  the  words  of  the 
panegyrist,  seems  to  be  that  Constantine  rebuilt  or 
repaired  the  walls  of  Trier.  He  may  have  consi- 
derably beautified  the  place,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
much,  ailer  it  had  been  damaged  by  the  Germans. 
Eumenius  mentions  the  great  circus  of  Trier,  the 
basilicas,  and  the  forum,  as  royal  works.  The  city 
probably  received  other  embcdlishments  after  tlw 
period  of  Constantine,  and  it  was  a  flourishing  place 
when  Ausonius  wrote.  It  had  establishments  for 
education,  and  a  mint.  Trier  stands  on  level  ground, 
surrounded  by  gentie  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
covered  with  vines,  as  they  were  when  Ausonius 
visited  the  place. 

The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Mosel,  probably  the 
work  of  Agrippa,  existed  till  the  French  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1689,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
blown  up.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  original 
structure  are  the  massive  foundations  and  the  piers. 
The  arches  were  restored  in  1717 — 1720.  The 
blocks  of  the  ancient  structure  are  from  six  to  nine 
feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  with  - 
oat  any  cement.  The  piers  are  <»  an  average  66 
feet  high  and  21  wide.  There  are  eight  arches. 
The  bridge  is  690  feet  long  and  24  wide.  One  of 
tile  dty  gates  remains,  which  recent  excavations 
have  shown  to  be  in  the  line  of  the  walls  of  the  dty. 
This  Porta  Martis  or  Porta  Nigra,  as  it  was  called 
in  the  middle  ages,  is  a  CQloasal  work.  It  is  a  kind 
of  quadrangle  115  feet  long;  and  in  the  central  or 
principal  pnrt  i'  is  47,  and  in  the  two  projecting 
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sides  67  feet  deep:  it  is  91  feet  high.  It  is  four 
stories  high  in  the  flanks,  but  in  one  of  the  fianka 
<m\y  three  stories  remain.  There  are  two  gateways 
in  the  central  part,  each  14  feet  wide;  and  over  the 
gateways  there  is  a  chamber  52  feet  long  and  22  feet 
wide.  This  building  is  constructed  of  great  blocks 
of  stone,  without  cement;  some  of  them  four  to  five 
fieet  in  length,  and  others  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
long.  It  is  a  structure  of  enormous  strength,  a  gi- 
gantic and  imposing  monument.  In  the  chambers 
there  is  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in 
and  about  Trier:  many  of  the  sculptures  are  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship.  A  view  and  plan  of  the  Porta 
Nigra  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  An/UquUieM, 
p.  943.  On  the  outside  of  the  present  town  are  tiie 
remuns  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  indnded 
within  the  andent  walls.  The  longer  axis  is  219 
feet,  and  the  shorter  155.  There  are  also  remains 
of  the  andent  Thermae,  which  are  constructed  of 
limestone  and  rows  of  bricks  alternately,  except  the 
beautiful  arches,  which  are  entirely  of  brick.  These 
and  other  remains  of  Trier  are  described  by  Wytten- 
bach,  Heckerckea  sur  let  AntiqtntiM  iZoroames,  ^., 
de  Treves,  and  Fortekungenf  &c. ;  and  also  by  other 
writers.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TRICASTINORUM,  as  Plmy  (iii. 
4)  calls  it,  or  Augusta,  as  it  is  simply  called  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  was  on  the  road  between  Valentia 
(  Vaience),  on  the  Rhone,and  DeaVooantioram  (Die), 
It  is  said  to  be  Aoutt-en-Dioie,  on  the  DrSme  a 
branch  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  the  department  cfDrSme. 
D'Anville  places  Augusta  Tricastinorum  at  St  Paul- 
troia-Ch&teaiux,  north  of  Orange;  and  the  Augusta 
of  the  Itineraries  at  Aoutte.  There  are  said  to  be 
considerable  remains  at  Aouaie.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TRINOBANTUM.    [Lohdinium.] 

AUGUSTA  VAGIENNQRUM  (A&Yo^«rra  Bo- 
7iffyi^wy,  PtoL;  an  inscription,  Orell.  76,  has  Auo. 
Bag.  for  Augusta  Bagiennorum),  the  diief  dty  of 
the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Vagienni,  is  moitioned 
both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  the  former  speaks 
of  it  as  a  place  of  importance.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; 
Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  35.)  But  though  the  name  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Augustus, 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundation,  nor  do  an- 
dent authore  afford  any  due  to  its  position.  It  was 
placed  by  D'Anville  at  Ftco,  near  Mondavi  ;  but  a 
local  antiquarian,  Dnrandi,  has  satisfiutorily  proved 
that  some  Roman  ruins  still  visible  near  Bene  (a 
C(msiderable  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Stnra,  about  12  miles 
from  the  site  of  Pollentia)  are  those  of  Augusta 
Vagiennorum.  They  comprise  the  remain&  oif  an 
aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  baths,  and  other  buildings, 
and  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  The 
name  of  Bene  is  itsdf  probably  only  a  oorruption  of 
Bagienna,  the  form  of  the  ancient  name  which  ia 
found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Duiandi, 
Deir  Augusta  de'  Vagienni,  Torino,  1769;  Millm, 
Voy.  en  Piemont,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  VEROMANDUORUM,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Vennnandui,  who  are  mentioned  fay 
Caesar  (A  G.  ii.  4,  16).  The  name  of  this  place  first 
occurs  in  Ptolemy;  and  its  idoitity  with  iSL  Quewfiia, 
in  the  department  of  Aitne,  is  proved  by  the  Roman 
roads  from  Soittont,  Amiens,  and  Baeag,  which  in- 
tersected here.  [G.  L.1 

AUGUSTA  VINDELIC0RUM(A^0MrraO6ffP- 
SfAtfftfr:  Avgdurg),  the  capital  of  Vindelida  or 
Raetia  Secunda,  situated  on  the  rivers  Lech  (lions), 
and  Wertach  (Viii«U'^    It  was  founded  by  Aa> 
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gOfctns  about  ▲.  xx  14,  after  the  conqaeBt  of  Biietia 
by  Drusos.  This  is  no  doubt  the  i»lace  to  which 
Tacitus  ({rtfrm.  41)  applies  the  expression  "splen- 
didissinia  Raetiae  provindae  colonia."  Durinn;  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  the  Romans  with- 
drew their  garrison,  and  the  place  was  given  up  to 
the  Aknnanni,  under  whom  it  socm  became  again  a 
town  of  great  eminence.  (Sext.  Ruf.  10;  Ptol.  ii. 
12.  §  3;  camp.  Von  Raiser,  Die  Rom,  Dtnhnaler 
au  Awgdmrg,  1820.  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

AUGUSTOBONA.     [TiucAflBEa.] 

AUGUSTOBBrOA  {/i^owrriSpc^i  Eth.  Au- 
gustobrigenses).  1 .  A  city  of  Lusitania,  on  the  road 
from  Enierita  to  Toletum,  56  M.  P.  from  the  former 
and  55  from  the  Utter,  (//m.  Ant  p.  438.)  It 
seems  to  correspond  to  PumU  de  Ar^ohispOt  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Tsgus:  others  seek  it  at  Villar 
I'tdroM.    (U^^i^t  vol.  iL  pt.  1.  p.  396.) 

2.  A  city  of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  probably 
near  Cwdad  Rodrigo.    (Ptol  ii.  5.  §  9.) 

It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  above  is  the  stipen- 
diary town  of  Pliny  (iy.  22.  s.  35.) 

3.  (^Aldea  el  Muro^  near  Sorta),  a  city  of  the 
Pelendimes,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensas,  23  M.  P. 
£.  of  Numantia,  on  the  road  to  Caesaraugusta.  {J tin. 
AnL  p.  442;  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  54;  Floiez,  Eip,  Sagr. 
▼oL  ziT.  p.  41;  D'Anville,  Mem.  de  VAoad.  dee 
Inter.  ToL  xl.  p.  767 ;  Ukert,  id.  p.  454.)     [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTODUNUM.  [Bibracttk.] 
AUGUSTODURUS,  mentioned  in  the  Table,  is 
said  to  be  Ba^eux^  in  the  department  of  Ctdvudoe^ 
as  the  Roman  milMtones  prove  (Walckenaer,  Geog. 
^  ToL  i.  pp.  385,  396),  which  have  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bagenx^  with  the  name  Angus- 
todurus  on  them.  D'Anville  idontified  the  Araegenus 
of  the  Table  with  Bageux.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTOMAGUS  ^SenUe),  is  placed  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Caesaromagus 
(J^soamiw)  and  Suessonse  (^ofMons).  In  the  No> 
titia  Imperii  the  Silvanectes  are  mentioned  as  be- 
kmgmg  to  Belgica  Secunda,  and  the  Civitas  Silva- 
nectum  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces 
of  Gallia.  The  name  Silvanectes  points  to  the  mo- 
dem SeitHt,  in  the  department  of  Oiee.  [G.  L.] 
AUGUSTOMANA.  [TwcAasES.] 
AUGUSTONE'METUM  iAlryovaroF4firroy),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvenii,  which  Strabo  calls  Me- 
m<iBtnis  (p.  191),  and  places  on  the  Loire;  but  he 
either  placed  it  on  the  Loire  through  mistake,  or  by 
the  Ldre  he  means  that  branch  of  the  Loire  called 
the  Elaver  (^AUier).  The  name  Augustonemetum 
occurs  in  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Table.  The  place  was 
afterwards  simply  called  Arvemi  (Amnjan.  xv.  11), 
though  in  the  passage  of  Ammianus  the  people  may 
be  meant.  It  seems  that  Pliny  (34,  c.  7),  when  he 
speaks  t4  the  colossal  statue  of  Mercury  made  "  in 
dvitate  Galliae  Arvemis,"  must  mesn  the  ci^  and 
Dot  the  territory;  and  this,  as  D'Anville  observes 
(AV>ttiee,  ^.),  is  singular,  because  the  practice  of 
girxog  the  name  of  a  people  to  the  chief  town  of  the 
people  did  not  come  in  use  tmtil  after  Pliny's  tame. 
Clermont,  in  the  Auvergne,  which  represents  Augus- 
tomemetom,  does  not  bear  dther  the  ancient  name 
or  the  name  of  the  people,  but  the  identity  is  certain. 
An  old  Latin  historian  of  Pippin,  quoted  by  D'An- 
ville, makes  the  **  uifas  Arvema  and  *^  Claras 
Moos,"  that  is  CUrmtmt^  identical;  and  Almoin  also 
speaks  of  "Arvenus  quae  Clarus  mons  dicitur." 
('lermont  Ferrand^  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Pntf  de  D^me,  is  on  a  small  stream  which  flows  into 
the  Attier.  [G.  L.] 
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AUOUSTORITUM(A^u<rT(fpiroO,  the  capital 
of  the  Lemovices,  a  Gallic  tribe,  the  neighbours  of 
the  Arvemi  on  the  west  In  the  Table,  Aogus- 
toritum  is  abbreviated  or  corrupted  into  Aubrito. 
The  Anton.  Itin.  between  Burdigsla,  Bcrdeavx^  and 
Ai^entontagus,  Argenion,  agrees  with  the  modei  n 
measuremoits,  and  detennines  the  position  of  Au- 
gustoritum  to  be  lAmogea,  the  former  caj^tal  of  the 
lAmonn.  [G.  L.] 

AULAEI  TICHOS  or  CASTRUM  (AvAoiov 
Tt<xos :  Kwrudere  f ),  a  Thraclan  town  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  south  of  ApoUunia.  (Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  24.)  It  la  probably  the  same  place  as  Thera,  men- 
tioned in  the  Tabul.  Peuting.,  and  as  the  ThersM 
Chorion  in  the  Periplus  Anonymus  (p.  14).    [L.  S. J 

AULERCI,  appears  to  be  a  generic  name,  which 
included  several  Celtic  tribes.  Caesar  {B.  G.  iL  34) 
names  the  Aulerci  with  the  Veneti  and  the  other 
maritime  states  In  B.  (r.  viL  75,  be  enumerates, 
among  the  clients  of  the  Acdui,  the  Aulerci  Bran- 
novioes  and  Brannovii,  as  the  oommon  text  stands ; 
but  the  names  in  this  chapter  of  Caesar  are  conrupt, 
and  **  Brannovii "  does  not  appear  to  be  genuine.  If 
the  name  Aulerci  Brannovk'os  ia  genuine  in  vii.  75, 
this  branch  of  the  Aulerci,  which  was  dependent  on 
the  Aedni,  must  be  distinguished  from  thot»e  Au- 
lerci who  were  situated  between  the  Lower  Seine  and 
the  Ldre,  and  separated  from  the  Aedui  by  the  Se- 
nones,  Carautes,  and  Bit  urines  Cubi. 

Again,  in  vii.  75,  Caesar  mentions  the  Aulerci 
Cenomani  and  the  Aulerci  Eburones,  as  the  text 
stands;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  for  Eburones 
we  must  read  Eburovices,  as  in  B.G,m.  17.  In 
this  chapter  (vii.  75)  Caesar  also  mentions  the  mari- 
time states  (ii.  34)  under  the  name  of  the  Armoric 
states;  but  his  list  does  not  agree  with  the  list  in 
iL  34,  and  it  does  not  contain  the  Aulerci.  Caesar 
(iiL  17)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Diablintes  or  Diablintres, 
to  whom  Ptolemy  gives  the  generic  name  of  Aulerci. 
It  seems,  then,  that  Aulerci  was  a  general  name 
under  which  several  tribes  were  included  [Ceno- 
mani, Diablintes,  Eburovices].         [G.  L.J 

AULIS  (A&Alf :  Eth.  AdAiBci;f,/ein.  AuAidii),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  utuated  on  the  Euripus,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  Grecian  fleet  as- 
sembled, when  they  were  about  to  sail  against  Troy. 
Strabo  says  that  the  harbour  of  Aulis  could  only 
hold  fifty  ships,  and  that  therefore  the  Grecian  fleet 
must  have  asbsmbled  in  the  large  port  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood,  called  fioBht  Aj/i^*"-  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403.) 
Livy  states  (xlv.  27)  that  Aulis  was  dutant  three 
miles  from  Chalcis.  Aulis  appears  to  have  stood 
upon  a  rocky  height,  since  it  is  called  by  Homer  (/t 
ii.  303)  Ahkts  verpitaaa,  and  by  Strabo  (/.  c.)  irt- 
TpAdes  x^^p^op.  These  statements  agree  with  the 
position  assigned  to  Aulis  by  modem  travellers. 
About  three  miles  south  of  Chalcis  on  the  Boeotian 
coast  are  "  two  bays  separated  from  eai.h  other  by  a 
rocky  peninsula;  the  northern  is  small  and  winding, 
the  southern  spreads  out  at  the  end  of  a  channel 
into  a  large  circular  basin.  The  latter  harbour,  as 
well  as  a  village  situated  a  mile  to  the  southward  of 
it,  is  called  Vath^f  a  name  evidently  derived  from 
fiHadifs  kifiii9 "  (Leake.)  We  may  therefbre  con- 
clude that  Aulis  was  situated  on  Uie  rocky  penin- 
sula between  these  two  bays. 

Aulis  was  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  It  la 
called  a  irci^i}  by  Strabo.  In  the  time  of  Pansaniaa 
it  had  only  a  few  inhabitants,  who  were  potters.  Its 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  Agamemnon  is  said  to 
have  founded,  was  still  stanoung  when  Pausaoias 
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visited  the  plice.  (Dicaearch.  88:  Pam.  ix.  19. 
f  6,  seq.;  Ptin.  \y.  7.  s.  12;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
Tul.  ii.  p.  262,  seq.;  Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica, 
p.  4,  seq.) 

AULOCRENAE,  "a  valley  ten  Roman  miks 
from  Apamia  (Cibotos)  for  those  who  are  going  to 
Ph«7gia."  (Plin.  V.  29.)  "The  Marsyas,"  says 
Pliny,  "  rises  and  is  soon  hidden  in  the  plaoe  where 
Mnrsyas  contended  with  Apollo  on  the  pipe  in  Aulo- 
crenae;"  whence,  perhaps,  the  place  derives  its  name 
from  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  as  it  means 
the  fountains  of  the  pipe.  Stmbo  describes  the  Mar- 
syas  and  Maeandor  as  rising,  according  to  report,  in 
one  lake  above  Celaenae,  which  produces  reeds 
adapted  for  making  mouth-pieces  f«ir  piix*s;  he  gives 
no  name  to  the  lake.  Pliny  (xvi.  44)  hays,  "  We 
have  mentioned  the  tract  ^regio)  AuLxrene,  throngh 
which  a  man  piw-ses  from  Apamia  into  Phrygia; 
there  a  plane  tree  is  shown  from  which  Marsyas  was 
suspended,  after  being  vanquished  by  Apollo."  But 
Pliny  has  not  mentioned  the  "  regio  Aulocrene  "  be- 
fore; and  the  passage  to  which  he  refers  (v.  29), 
and  which  Ls  here  literally  rendered,  is  not  quite 
clear.  But  he  has  mentioned,  in  another  passage 
(v.  29),  a  lake  on  a  mountain  Aulocrene,  in  which 
the  Maeander  rises.  Hamilton  {Researches,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  498)  found  near  Denair  (Apameia  Ci- 
botus),  a  lake  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
full  of  reeds  and  rushes,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  source  of  tlie  Maeander,  and  also  to  be  the  lake 
described  by  Pliny  on  the  Mons  Aulocrene,  But 
the  Aulocrenae  he  considers  to  be  in  the  plain  of 
Dombai.  Thus  Pliny  mentions  a  "  regio  Aulocrene," 
a  "  mons  Aulocrene,"  and  a  valley  (convallis)  Aulo- 
crenae.    [Maeander.]  [G.  L.] 

AULOCRENE.     [Auixjcrenae.] 

AULON  (AuXwi'),  a  hollow  between  hills  or 
banks,  was  the  name  given  to  many  such  districts, 
and  to  places  situated  in  them. 

1 .  A  valley  in  the  north-west  of  Messenia,  upon 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  and  through  which 
there  was  a  route  into  the  Lepreatis.  Paasanias 
speaks  of  "  a  temple  of  Asclepius  Auloniiis  in  what 
is  called  Aulon,"^  which  he  places  near  the  river 
Neda;  but  whether  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Anion  is  uncertain.  The  French  Commission  sup- 
pase  that  there  was  a  to^n  of  this  naine,  near  the 
entrance  of  tlie  defile  which  conducts  from  Cypa- 
rissia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ne<la,  and  believe  that  its 
position  is  marked  by  some  ruins  near  the  sea  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cvparissus.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  850;  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.§  25,  iii.  3.  §  8; 
Polyaen.  ii.  14:  Pans.  iv.  36.  §  7;  Leake,  ^ fovea, 
vol.  i.  p.  484;  Boblaye,  Reckerches,  &c.  p.  116.) 

2.  In  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  situated  a  day's 
march  from  the  Chalcidian  Amae.  (Time.  iv.  103.) 
Leake  (^Korthem  Greece,  vol.  iU.  p.  170)  regards 
it  as  simply  the  name  of  the  pass,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Bolbe  flow  by  means  of  a  river 
into  the  StrjTnonic  gulf;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  name  of  a  place  in  this  p:)ss.  In  later 
times  at  all  events  there  was  a  town  called  Anion, 
since  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Macedonian  cities 
restored  by  Justinian.     (/)«  Aedif.  iv.  4.) 

3.  A  small  place  in  Attica  in  the  mining  district 
of  I-iurium.     [Laurium.] 

4.  {Valona),  a  towni  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum 
Iw-twecn  Apollonia  and  Oricum,  a  little  south  of  the 
Aons,  and  on  a  deep  bay.  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  3;  Tab. 
Peut.  *  Ilieixjcl  ) 

AULON,  a  hill  in  tlic  ncighbourlitHxl  of  Tarentum, 
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Dotioed  by  Horace  for  the  excdleuce  and  abundanc* 
of  its  wine.     Martial  also  speaks  of  it  aa  producing 
excellent  wine  as  well  aa  wool,  for  which  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Tarenfbm  was  fiunona.  (Hor.  Corm. 
ii.  6.  18;  Mart.  xiiL  125.)     Its  site  still  retains  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  former  respect :  it  is  now 
called  Monte  Afelone  (probably  a  corroption  of  Au- 
lone'),  a  sloping  ridge  on  the  sea  shore  about  eight 
miles  SE.  of  Tarentum.   (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  295; 
Canducci,  Delizie  Tarantine,  p.  269.)      [E  H.  B.] 
AULON  (JAu\(iy:  El-Gh6r),  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  great  valley  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
to  its  continuation  quite  across  the  whole  length  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  for  some  distance  beyond.     It 
signifies  a  depressed  tract  of  plain,  usually  between 
two  mountains,  and  corresponds  with  the  GhSr  of 
the  Arabian  writers.   (Edrisi  par  Jaubert,  pp.  337, 
338;  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  8,  9;  Schulten's  In!ex 
ViL  Salad,  a.  v.  Alffaurum.')     Accoi'ding  to  Euse- 
bius  its  extreme  limits  are  Mt.  Libanus,  and  the 
Desert  of  Paran,  in  Arabia  PetraeA.     Burkhardt 
(Trav.  p.  344)  describes  the  course  of  the  valley 
in  the  upper  end,  near  Lake  Tiberias,  as  mnning 
from  N.  by  £.  to  S.  by  W.,  and  as  about  two  boon 
bruad.     The  plain  through  which  the  river  flows  is 
for  the  most  part  barren,  without  trees  or  verdure; 
the  cliffs  and  slo|jes  of  the  river -uplands  present  a 
wild  and  cheerless  aspect.     Opposite  to  Jericho  its 
general  course  is  the  same,  but  the  cleft  which  forma 
the  valley  widens,  and  the  river  flows  through  the 
broad  phun  which  is  called  on  the  W.  "  the  Phun  of 
Jericho,"  on  the  E.  "  the  Plain  of  Moab."     Jose- 
phns  speaks  of  the  Jordan  as  flowing  through  s 
desert  (J9.  J.  iii.  10.  §  7,  iv.  8.  §  2),  and  it  preserves 
this  character  to  the  present  day.     The  low  bed  of 
the  river,  the  absence  of  inundation  and  of  tributary 
streams,  have  combined  to  produce  this  result.   The 
part  of  the  valley  which  is  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  has 
not  yet  been  sofiiciently  explored.     The  whde  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  long  fissures  which  occur  frequently  auHmg 
limestone  mountains,  and  has  given  to  Palestine  its 
remarkable  configuration.    And  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  phenomenon  is  referable  to  volcanic  action, 
of  which  the  country  around  exhibits  frequent  traces. 
(Robinson,  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  215,  258,  305; 
Von  Raumer's  Palestina,  p.  56;  Reland,  PahesL 
p.  364;  Rosenmailer,  BibL  AlL  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
146 ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde  West  Asien,  vol.  xv.  p.  481.) 

2.  In  Syria.     [Cokle  Syria.] 

3.  A  town  in  Crete  (Steph.  B.  $,  p.),  probably 
the  same  as  the  Episcopal  See  of  Atdopotamos. 
(Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  233.)  According 
to  Hoeck  (^Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  431)  it  is  represented  by 
a  place  called  Aulon,  S.  of  Retimo.       [E.  B.  J.J 

AURANITIS.     [Haitrah.] 

AURA'SIUS  MONS  (rh  Avpdurtoy  Spos;  Jebd 
Auress'),  a  mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  S.  of 
Numidia,  below  the  dty  of  Lambesa.  It  forms  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  so*called  Middle  AtUs,  which 
it  connects  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Oneat  Atlas. 
[Atlas.]  It  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  basin  of  the  lake  Tritonis  {Melrir)  from  those 
which  flow  NE.  into  the  basin  of  the  Bagradaa. 
(Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  18,  19,  Aedif.  vi.  7.)  It  ap- 
]jears  to  be  the  Aodns  Mona  of  Ptolemy  (rh  AwSor 
6pos,  iv.  3.  §  16).  [P.  S.] 

AUREA  CHERSONESUS  (^  xpvcr^  X*PP^^ 
tros),  in  India  extra  Gangem,  is  snppooed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.     There  it  alao 
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an  Aurea  Regio  (h  xpv<^  X^'P'O  ^  ^^  F*^  ^  ^^ 
worUL     For  pftracnlan  see  India,  [P.  S.] 

AURELIANORUM  URBS  or  CIVITAS.    [Gk- 

HABUM.] 

AURQI,  a  dtj  of  Hispama  BaKica,  mentioiied  in 
an  inscription,  Mukicipium  Flavium  Auroita- 
KCM.  (MuraUiri,  p.  1103,  No.  6.)  Ukert  supposes 
it  to  be  Jaen  (vol.  ii.  pt,  1.  p.  370).         [P.  S.] 

AURINX,  a  citj  in  the  S.  of  Hispania,  nut  far 
from  Honda  (Liv.  xxiv.  42);  doubtless  the  same 
place  as  Oringis,  on  the  confines  of  the  Mele^ises, 
idiich  Haddrubal  made  his  head  quarters  against 
Sdpio,  B.  c.  207.  It  was  at  that  time  the  most 
wealthy  dtv  of  the  district,  and  had  a  fertile  terri- 
tory,  and  silver  mines  worked  by  the  natives.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  3.)  Pliny  mentions  it,  with  a  slight  differ- 
ence of  form,  Oningis,  among  the  oppidastipendiaria 
of  the  ooarentus  Astigitunus.  (I.iv.  iii.  I.  s.  3.) 
Ukert  places  it  between  Afondova  und  Xitnefm  de 
la  FroiUera  (vol.  iL  pt<  1.  p.  359).  [P.  S.] 

AURUNCA,  the  capital  or  metropolis  of  the  little 
momitain  tribe  of  the  Auninci,  in  the  more  limited 
sense  of  that  name  [Aurunci],  was  situated  un  one 
of  the  sommits  of  the  volcanic  group  of  mountains, 
which  rise  above  the  plains  of  Campania,  near 
Suessa  and  Teanum.  Its  name  is  found  only  in 
Festus  (v.  Autonia)^  who  tells  us  it  was  founded 
by  Auson,  the  son  of  Ulys&es  and  Circe ;  but  Livy 
clearly  alludes  to  its  existence,  though  without  iiien- 
tioning  the  name.  He  tells  us,  that  in  B.C.  337, 
the  Aumnci,  being  hard  pressed  by  their  neigh- 
boars  the  Sidiciui,  abandoned  Oteir  city^  and  took 
refuge  at  Suessa,  which  they  fortified;  and  that 
their  ancient  cUy  was  destroyed  by  the  Sidicini. 
(Ijv.  viii.  16.)  It  was  never  rebuilt,  and  hence  no 
aalteeqaent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but  some  ve.stige;* 
of  it  have  been  discovered  on  the  summit  of  a  nar- 
row mountain  ridge,  now  called  La  Serra,  or  La 
Coriinellaj  about  5  miles  N.  of  Suessa,  where 
there  are  some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
massive  substructions,  probably  those  of  a  temple. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stood  ibnns  part  of  the  outer 
edge,  or  encircling  ridge  of  an  ancient  volcanic 
cnifcer,  the  highest  point  of  which,  called  the  Monte 
di  Sta  Croce,  attains  an  elevation  of  3,200  feet 
above  the  iica;  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  must 
have  been,  like  that  of  Alba  Longa,  a  long  and  nar- 
row plateau  on  the  summit  of  this  ridge.  It  is  to 
this  elevated  jxwition  that  Virgil  alludes.  ("  De 
coVUnts  aitis  Aumnci  niisere  patres,*'  Aen,  vii. 
727.)  For  the  description  of  the  remains  and  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  see  Abeken,  Ann.  d.  Inst. 
1839,  p.  199 — 206,  and  Daubeny  on  Volcanws, 
p.  175 —  1 78.  Suessa  was  fretjuently  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Aurunca,  and  hence  Juvenal  (i.  20) 
tenns  Lucilius,  who  was  a  native  of  that  city, 
••  Aaruniae  alumnus."  [E.  U.  B.^ 

Al'KUNCI  (ACpotrywoi),  is  the  njiuie  given  by 
Roman  writers  to  an  ancient  race  or  nation  uf  Italy. 
It  appears  certain  that  it  was  originally  tlie  api)cl- 
Ution  given  by  them  to  the  people  called  Au80nes 
by  the  Greeks:  indeed,  the  two  names  are  merely 
diflerent  forms  of  the  same,  with  the  change  so  com- 
mon in  Latin  of  the  a  into  the  r.  (Aurunci  =  Au- 
miiici=sAurani=sAnsuni.)  The  identity  of  the 
two  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Ser\'ius  (ad  Aen.  %ai. 
727),  and  clearly.  impUed  by  Dion  Cassius  (/V.  2), 
where  he  says,  that  the  name  of  Ausonia  was  pro- 
perly allied  only  to  the  land  of  the  Anruncans, 
between  the  Volsdaoa  and  the  Campanians.  In  like 
manner  Festua  (a.  v.  Amonia)  makes  the  mythical 
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hero  Auson  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Aurunca. 
Servius  terms  the  Anrund  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  Italy  (ad  Aen,  vii.  206);  and  they  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  much 
more  powerful  and  widely  spread  than  we  subee- 
quently  find  them.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
name  was  ever  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  vague 
and  extensive  sense  in  which  that  of  Ausones  was 
used  by  the  Greeks.     [Ausokes.] 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c.,  the 
two  names  of  Aurunci  and  Ausones  had  assumed  a 
distinct  signification,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  two 
petty  nations,  evidently  mere  subdivisions  of  the  same 
great  race,  both  dwelling  on  the  frontiers  of  Latium 
and  Campania;  the  Ausones  on  the  W.  of  the  Liris, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  mountains  of  the  Vol- 
Bcians;  the  Auruncans,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
confined  to  the  detached  group  of  volcanic  motmtaius 
now  called  Monte  di  Sta  Croce,  or  Rocca  MonfitOf 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  tc^ether  with  the  hills 
that  slope  from  thence  towards  the  sea.  Their  an  ■ 
cient  stronghold  or  metropolis,  Aurunca,  was  situ- 
ated near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  while  Suessa, 
which  they  subsequently  made  their  capital,  was  on 
ita  soutu-westem  slope,  commanding  the  fertile  plains 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  On  tlie  £.  and  S.  they  bor- 
dered closely  on  the  Sidicini  of  Teanum  and  the 
people  of  Cales,  who,  according  to  Livy  (viii.  16), 
were  also  of  Ausonian  race,  but  were  politically  dis- 
tinct from  the  Aui-uncons.  Virgil  evidently  regards 
these  hills  as  tlie  original  abode  of  the  Auruncan 
race  (Aen.  vii.  727),  and  speziks  of  them  as  merely 
a  petty  people.  But  the  firbt  occasion  on  which 
they  appear  in  Roman  history  exhibits  them  in  a 
very  different  light,  as  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation, 
who  had  extended  their  conquests  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Latium. 

Thus,  in  b.  c  503,  we  find  tlie  Latin  cities  of 
Cora  and  Pometia  "  revolting  to  the  Aurunci,"  and 
these  i>owerful  neighbours  suppoiting  them  witli  a 
large  ai-my  against  the  mfant  republic.  (Liv.  ii.  16, 
17.)  And  a  few  years  later  the  Auruncans  took 
up  arms  as  allies  of  the  Volscians,  and  advanced 
wth  their  army  as  fax  as  Aricia,  where  they  fought 
a  great  battle  with  the  Roman  consul  Servilius. 
(Id.  ii.  26;  Dionys  vi.  32.)  On  this  occasion  they 
are  termed  by  Dionvsiua  a  warlike  people  of  great 
strength  and  fierceness,  who  occupied  tlie  fiure^t 
]>lains  of  Campania;  so  that  it  seems  certain  the 
name  is  here  used  as  including  the  [leople  to  whom 
the  name  of  Ausonea  (in  its  more  Uniited  &ense)  ia 
af\erwai-ds  applied.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
the  Auruncans  does  not  again  occur  till  b.  c.  344, 
when  it  is  evident  that  Livy  is  speaking  only  of  the 
petty  people  who  inhabited  the  mountain  of  Rocca 
Monfina^  who  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  sub- 
mission without  difliculty  (Liv.  vii.  28.)  A  few 
years  later  (b.  c.  337)  they  were  comjwlled  by  the 
attacks  of  their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  to  apply  for 
aid  to  Rome,  and  meanwhile  aljAndoned  their  strong- 
hold on  the  mountain  and  e:»tablished  themselves  hi 
their  new  city  of  Suessa.  (Id.  viii.  15.)  No  mention 
of  their  name  is  found  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  the 
liomans  in  this  part  of  Italy ;  and  as  in  b.  c  313  a 
Roman  colony  was  established  at  Suessa  (Liv.  ix. 
28),  their  national  existence  must  have  been  thence- 
forth at  an  end.  Their  territory  was  subsequently 
included  in  Campania.  [E.  U.  B.] 

AUSA  (A0«ra),  the  chief  dty  of  the  Ausbtami, 
was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Ausona  and  Vicus 
Ausonensis,  Vic  de  Omne^  whence  its  nTaleni  name 
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of  Viqmj  or  Vich,  It  lies  W.  of  Gertma,  on  a  S. 
tribataiy  of  the  7Vr,  the  ancient  Alba.  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
1.  4;  PtoL  it  6.  §  70;  Marca,  Hi^.  ii.  2S,  p.  191.) 
There  Is  a  coin  with  the  inscription  Ausa;  bat  it 
is  probablj  spnrioos.  (Eckhel,  yol.  i.  pw  35 ;  Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  29 ;  Sestiui,  Lettere,  toI.  ix.  praef.,  Med. 
Isp.  p.  104;  Ukert,  vol.  \l  pt.  1.  p.  426.)     [P.  S.] 

AUSARA  (Atftropa).  1.  A  city  of  the  Sacha- 
Vtae  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  (PtoL  vi.  7.  §  1 1), 
in  the  modern  dbtrict  of  Mt»hrt»k:  probably  the 
capital  of  Pliny's  Ausaritae  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  from 
which  apparently  a  pecnliar  kind  of  incense  enume- 
rated by  him  (xii.  25.  s.  16)  derived  its  name. 
Forster  klentifies  it  with  Ras-alSair,  {Gwg.  of 
Amhiay  vol.  ii.  pp.  177, 178.) 

2.  Another  town  of  the  same  name  as  the  pre- 
ceding  is  enamerated  among  the  inland  cities  of 
Arabia  Felix  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  30),  and  placed  by 
him  in  long.  71°,  lat.  2.'>^  30^,  which  Forster  finds 
in  the  modem  town  of  Zor/o,  in  the  Hedjaz.  (Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  130.)  [G.  W.] 

AUSCHI'SAE  (Awrxfireu,  Herod,  iv.  171;  A^ 
trx^Tcu,  ApoUod.  ap.  Steph.  B. ;  SiyiliTai^  Diod.  Sic. 
ill.  42;  AOxtroi,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  21 ;  A^x^^u,  Nomu 
Dionyt.  ziii.  875),  a  Libyan  people  in  Cjrrenaica, 
W.  of  the  AsBYSTAB,  extending  S.  of  Barra  as  iar 
W  as  the  Hesperides  (aft  BKRKincK),  on  the  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Ptolemy  alone  places  them 
in  Marmarica. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  interesting  remains 
of  forts,  of  an  extremely  ancient  style  of  building, 
which  are  fully  described  by  Barth,  who  regards 
them  as  works  of  the  Auschisae,  and  fortifies  his 
opinion  by  the  statement  of  Pliny  (iv.  I),  that  it 
was  the  common  custom  of  the  Libyan  tribes  to 
build  forts.  (Beechey,  Proceedmga  of  the  Expe- 
dition to  explore  the  iV.  coast  of  Africa^  pp.  251, 
252;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  &c.  p.  354.)       t^*^] 

AUSGI  ((A0<ric(O(),  also  Auscenscs,  one  of  the 
nations  of  Aquitania  who  submitted  to  Caesar's 
l^^tus,  P.  Crassus,  in  b.  a  56.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
says  that  they  had  the  Latinitas  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote.  Mela  (iii.  2)  calb  the  Ansci  the  most 
fllnstrious  of  the  Aquitanian  nations.  Their  terri- 
tory was  fertile.  The  position  of  the  Ausd  is  de- 
termined by  that  of  ^ticA,  or  Augusta  Auscoram, 
their  chief  town;  and  their  territory  may  be  repre- 
sented pretty  nearly  by  the  French  department  of 
Gtre.     [AuonsTA  Ausoorum.]  [G.  L.] 

AUSENSES  ('AtNr«»),  a  Libyan  people,  in  North 
Africa,  dwelling  about  the  \ike  Tritonis  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  next  to  the  Maciiltbs. 
The  Machlyes  were  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Uke,  and 
the  Ausenses  on  the  N.  (E.  and  W.  respectively, 
according  to  the  view  of  Herodotus),  the  river  Triton 
being  the  boundary  between  tham :  the  latter  people, 
therefore,  were  in  the  S.  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Byzacena.  (Herod,  iv.  180.)  Hemdotus 
makes  them  the  last  of  the  nomade  peoples  t;»v:irds 
the  W.,  tiietr  neighbours  on  that  side,  the  Maxybs, 
being  an  agricultural  people.  (Herod,  i v.  191 :  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  notice  Rennell's  allnsion  to,  and 
obviously  correct  solution  of,  an  inconsistency  which 
the  hypercritic  may  foncy  between  this  paitsage  and 
c  186 :  Bennell,  Geog.to Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.)  *'  The 
Machlyes,"  says  Herodotus,  **wear  the  hair  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  but  the  Ausenses  on  the  front. 
The  Ausenses  celebrated  a  yearly  festival  of  Athena, 
whom  they  claimed  as  their  native  goddess,  in  which 
Uteir  ^rgins  were  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
fboght  each  other  with  stones  and  clubs,  and  thu^e 
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who  died  of  their  woonds  ware  estMined  not  Itm 
virgins.  The  combat  was  preceded  by  a  pmoesBkn, 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  of  the  vii^^ns  was  deco- 
rated with  a  Corinthian  helmet  and  a  full  suit  of 
Grecian  armour,  and  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  rooDd 
the  lake."  (Comp.  Mela,  L  7.)  Respecting  the  sup* 
posed  connection  of  the  locality  with  the  worship  of 
Athena,  see  Tiutoh. 

The  Ausenses  are  supposed  by  Pacho  (^Voyage 
done  la  Marmarique^  &c)  to  be  the  same  peo]^  as 
the  Ausurii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Synesius  as 
devastating  Cyrenaica  in  the  6th  centurv.  (BShr, 
ad  Herod.  I  c.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSER  or  AUSAR  (A&rop,  Strab. :  Serehio\ 
a  considerable  river  of  Etmria,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  bordera  of  Liguria,  and  flowing  near 
the  city  of  Lnca,  is  evidentiy  the  same  with  the 
modem  Serchio^  tiiongh  that  river  now  flows  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  a  separate  mouth,  seven 
miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Anko^  while  all  andent 
writers  represent  the  Auser  as  falling  into  the  Arnus. 
The  ci^  of  Pisae  was  situated  at  tibe  pcrint  of  their 
junction :  and  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  was 
said  to  give  rise  to  a  violent  agitation  of  their  waters. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  222 ;  PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  RutiL  Itm,  L  566.) 
The  Auser  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient 
course  till  about  the  12th  century ;  but  the  exact 
period  of  the  change  is  unknown;  the  whole  space 
between  it  and  the  Amns,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course,  is  so  flat  and  low  that  it  is  said  that  their 
waters  still  communicate  during  great  floods.  A 
canal  or  ditch  between  the  two  streams  still  retuned 
the  name  of  Oeari  in  the  days  of  Cluverins.  The 
modem  name  of  Serchio  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
raption  of  Auserculns,  a  form  which  is  found  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Cluver.  Jtal,  p.  462 ; 
Umet,  Etnuher,  pw213;  Targioni-Tozzetti,  Fto^ 
tn  Toecana,  voL  ii.  p.  146—178.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

AU'SEKE  (^Feuahf\  a  river  of  TripoUtana,  in 
Africa  Propria.  (Tab.  Pent)  [P.  S.] 

AUSETA'NI  (AWirowt,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  70),  one 
of  the  small  peoples  in  the  extreme  NE.  criT  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Cata- 
loma.  Pliny  (iiL  3.  s.  4)  places  them  (mttts  re- 
cedadee  radiee  Pyrenaei)  W.  of  the  Laubtani 
and  Indiobtbs,  and  £.  of  the  Lacbtani  and 
Cbrrbtani.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  pbces  the  Cerretani 
furthest  to  the  E.,  and  next  to  them  the  AusetanL 
Their  position  is  fixed  by  that  of  their  chief  cities 
AvsA  and  Gbbunda  ((rerona),  along  the  valley  of 
the  river  Ter,  the  ancient  Alba.  The  great  Roman 
road  from  Naiho  in  Gaul  to  Tarraoo  paued  through 
their  territory.  Under  the  Roman  empire  they 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Tarraoo.  Of  their 
cities,  AuBA  and  Gerunda  had  the  jue  Latimum 
(Plin.  Le.)\  and  Baecula  (Bouco^Xa,  PtoL  I  c: 
Eth,  Baeculonenses,  Plin.)  was  a  civitat  sHpei^ 
diaria.  Ptolemy  also  mentions  Aquae  Calidair 
CTSora  dtpfidi  prob.  Banoha^j  between  Ansa 
and  Gerunda:  it  seems  not  quite  certain  whether 
this  town  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sHpendarii 
Aqttiedideneea  of  Pliny  {L  e.) 

The  Ausetani  are  several  times  mentioned  by 
Livy :  as  conquered  by  Hannibal,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  War  (xxi.  23);  reconquered  by 
Sdpio  (c.  61);  taking  part  in  the  revolt  of  Indibilis, 
B.  a  205  (xxix.  2,  et  seq.),  and  the  war  of  the 
Emporiae,  b.  a  195  (xxxiv.  20 :  see  also  xxxix. 
56,  and  Caesar,  B,  C.  i.  60.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSOBA,  in  Ireknd,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§  4)  ii5  the  third  river  firom  the  Boreum  pronion- 
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torinm  [Borsum],  and  u  due  north  of  the  Seok. 
As  it  is  more  certain  that  the  Sena  is  the  SKamtoH 
than  that  the  northern  promontory  is  Maim  Htad, 
the  outlet  of  Loch  Corrih  in  Gahoaif  Bay  best  suits 
the  Fomewhat  equiTocal  condition  of  the  river 
Ausoba.  [R  G.  L.] 

AITSONA,  a  dtj  of  Latinm,  in  the  more  ezr> 
tended  sense  of  that  tenUf  but  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  was  one  of  the  three  cities  possessed  by  the 
tribe  of  the  Ausones.  Its  name  would  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  onoe  their  chief  city  or  metropolis;  but 
it  is  only  onoe  mentioned  in  history — during  the  se- 
cond Samnite  war,  whan  the  Ausonians  having  re- 
volted finom  the  Romans,  all  their  three  cities  were 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consuls,  and 
thor  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 
(liv.  iz.  25.)  No  subsequent  notice  is  found  of 
Aosona;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  still  called  AuienUf 
which  flows  into  the  Liris,  near  its  mouth.  The 
plain  below  the  modem  village  of  Le  FraUe,  near 
the  Booroas  of  this  little  stream,  is  still  known  as 
the  Piamo  deU  Auaente;  and  some  remains  of  a 
Roman  town  have  been  discovered  here.  (Romanelli, 
voL  iiL  p.  438.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AITSONES  (A&roMt)  is  the  name  given  by 
Gredc  writers  to  one  of  the  ancient  nations  or  races 
that  inhabited  Central  Italy.  The  usage  of  ancient 
writers  in  regard  to  all  these  national  appellations  is 
very  vague  and  fluctuating,  and  perhaps  in  no  in- 
stance more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  Ansones  or 
Ausonians.  But  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty, 
some  points  appear  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out 
concerning  them. 

1.  The  Ausonians  were  either  identical  with  the 
Opicans  or  Oscans,  or  were  at  least  a  part  of  the 
same  race  and  fandly.  Aristotle  expressly  tells  us 
(Pol  viL  10),  that  the  part  of  Italy  towards  Tyrrhe- 
nia  was  inhi^>ited  by  the  Opicans, "  who  were  called, 
both  formerly  and  in  his  time,  by  the  additional 
name  of  Ausones."  Antiochus  oi  Syracuse  also 
said,  that  Campania  was  at  first  occupied  by  the 
Opicans,  "  who  were  also  called  Ausonians."  (^Ant. 
ap.  Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  Polybios,  on  the  contrary, 
appean  to  have  regarded  the  two  nations  as  diflfereut, 
Slid  spoke  of  Campania  as  inhabited  by  the  Au- 
sonians €md  Opicans;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  they  were  really  distinct,  for  vre  find  in 
the  same  manner  the  Opicans  and  Oscans  mentioned 
by  some  writen  as  if  they  were  two  diflerent  nations 
(Strab.  L  c),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  are  merely  forms  of  the  same  name.  Heca- 
taeus  also  appean  to  have  held  the  same  view  with 
Antiochus,  as  he  called  Nola  in  Campania  **  a  city 
of  the  AnaoneB  **  ((^f,  StepA.  B.  t,  v.  K&Ka). 

2.  The  Auaones  of  the  Greeks  were  the  same 
people  who  were  termed  Aurund  by  the  Romans: 
the  proofs  of  the  original  identity  cf  the  two  have 
been  already  given  under  Auruhci.  But  at  a  later 
period  the  two  appellations  were  distinguished  and 
applied  to  two  separate  tribes  or  nations. 

3.  The  name  of  Ausones,  in  this  restricted  and 
later  sense  of  the  term,  is  confined  to  a  petty  nation 
on  the  borders  of  Latium  and  Campania.  In  one 
passage  Urj  speaks  of  Cales  as  their  chief  city; 
but  a  little  later  he  tells  us  that  they  had  three 
cities,  Aosona,  Mintnmae,  and  Vescia,  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  plains  bordering 
en  the  Liris,  not  fu  from  its  mouth.  (Liv.  viii.  16, 
VL  2.*).)  At  this  period  they  were  certainly  an  in- 
considemble  tribe,  and  were  able  to  offer  but  little 
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nsutance  to  the  Roman  arms.  Their  dty  of  Cales 
was  captured,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  a  Roman 
colony,  B.  G.  833;  and  though  a  few  yean  after- 
vrards  the  success  of  the  Swnnites  at  Lautnlae  in- 
duced them  to  take  up  arms  again,  their  three 
renuuning  towns  were  easily  reduoed  by  the  Romns 
consuls,  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  On 
thi:i  occasion  Livy  tells  us  (ia.  25)  that  "  the  Au- 
sonian  nation  was  destroyed;"  it  is  certain  that  its 
name  does  not  again  appear  in  history,  and  is  only 
I  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  6.  s.  9)  among  the  extinct 
I  races  which  had  formerly  inhabited  Latium. 

But  however  inconsiderable  the  Aus<»iian8  appear 
at  this  time,  it  is  clear  that  at  a  much  earlier  period 
they  were  a  powerful  and  widely  extended  nation. 
For  although  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  frequently 
applied  the  name  with  little  regard  to  accuracy,  and 
may  have  included  races  widely  diflerent  under  the 
common  appellation  of  Ausonians,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  fcnr  this  vague  and  geneml  use  of  the  name, 
unless  the  people  to  whom  it  really  bdonged  had 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  population  of  Cen- 
tral Italy.  The  precise  relation  in  which  they  were 
considered  as  standing  to  the  Oincans  or  Oscans  it 
is  impossible  to  determine,  nor  perhaps  were  the 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  themseWes  upon  this  point  veiy 
clear  and  definite.  The  passages  already  dted  prove 
that  they  were  considered  as  occupying  Campania 
and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  on  which  account  the 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Inferum,  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
Ronums),  subsequently  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian, 
was  in  early  ages  commonly  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Ausonian  Sea.*  (Strab.  v.  233 ;  Dionys.  i.  11 ; 
Lycophr.  Alex.  44;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  690.)  Other 
accounts,  however,  represent  them  as  originally  an 
inland  people,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  about  Bene- 
ventum.  (Festus,  s.  v.  ^Msonia.)  Scymnus  Chius 
also  speaks  of  them  as  occupying  an  inland  region 
(Pmieg.  228);  and  Strabo  (p.  233)  tells  us  that 
they  had  occupied  the  mountain  tract  above  the 
Pontine  marebes,  where  in  Roman  history  we  meet 
only  with  Volscians.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  the  name  was  applied  with  little  discrimination 
to  all  the  native  races  who,  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Samnites,  occupied  Campsnia  and  the  inland 
mountainous  region  afterwards  known  as  Samniuin, 
and  from  thence  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy.  But  they  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Oenotrians,  or  Pelasgic  races,  which 
inhabited  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  (see 
Aristot.  L  c);  though  <Aher  authore  oertunly  con- 
founded them.  Heilanicus  according  to  Dionysioa 
(i.  22)  spoke  of  the  Autonkuuas  crossing  over  into 
Sidly  under  their  king  Sicnlus,  where  the  people 
meant  are  dearly  the  Siculi.  Again,  Strabo  speaks  (vi. 
p.  255)  of  Tonesa  as  founded  by  the  Aosones,  where 
he  must  probably  mean  the  Oenotrians,  the  only  peo* 
pie  whom  we  know  of  as  inhabiting  these  regio^^  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  tLo  use  of  the  name  of 
AuaoHiA  for  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  was  merely 
poetical,  at  least  it  is  not  found  in  any  extant  prose 
writer;  and  Dionysius,  who  assures  us  it  was  used 
by  tlie  Greeks  in  very  early  times,  associates  it  with 

*  Pliny,on  the  contrary  (iii.  5  s.  10, 10.  s.  15),  and, 
if  we  may  trust  his  authority,  Pdybius  also^  applied 
the  name  of  **  Ansonium  Mare,"  to  the  sea  cm  the 
SE.  of  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  the  lapygian  Pro 
montory,  but  this  is  certainly  at  variance  with  th'e 
customary  usage  of  the  term. 
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Hesperia  and  Satumia,  botii  of  Uicm  obviously 
piietieal  appellations  (i.  35).  Ljcophttm,  thoujih 
he  does  not  use  the  name  of  Aosonia,  nspeatedlj 
applies  the  adjective  Augoman  both  to  the  country 
and  people,  apparently  as  equivalent  to  ItaUan ;  for 
he  includes  under  the  appellation,  Arpi  in  Apulia, 
Airylla  in  Etniria,  the  nei(;]ibourbood  oi  Cnmae  in 
Campania,  and  the  banks  of  the  Crathis  in  Lnrania. 
(AIgp  593,  615,  702,  922,  1355.)  Apollonius 
Rhoditis,  a  little  later,  senns  to  use  the  name  of 
Au>onia  (^A-Hroy'iri)  precisely  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  cmplnyoil  by  DionvHius  Periegetes  and  other 
Greek  poets  of  later  times  —  for  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula.  It  was  probably  only  adopted  by  the 
Alexandrian  writers  as  a  poetiod  equivalent  for 
Italia,  a  name  which  is  not  found  in  any  poets  ci 
that  period.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  553,  660,  &c. ;  Dion. 
Per.  366,  383,  &c.)  From  them  the  name  of  Au- 
8i>nia  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  poets  in  the  same 
sense  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  55,  x.  54,  &c.),  and  at  a  later 
period  became  not  uncommon  even  in  prose  writers. 

The  etyinolo^  of  the  name  of  Ausones  is  nn- 
certain;  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  is  ori- 
ginally connected  with  the  same  root  as  Oscns  or 
Opicns.  (Buttmann.  LexU.  vol.  i.  p.  68 ;  Donaldson, 
Varromanus,  pp.3,  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSO'NIA.     [Ausones.] 

AUSTERATIA  or  AUSTRA'NIA,  the  German 
name  of  an  island  in  the  Gennan  Ocean  (probably 
Ameland),  signifying  "  the  sister  inland."  The 
Romans  called  it  Glessaria,  beiAuse  their  uoldiers  are 
said  to  have  found  amber  (jghssum  or  gl<»g*)  there. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  27,  xxxvii.  1 1 .  §  2.)       [L.  S.] 

AUTARIA'TAE  (AvTopidTot),  described  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  317)  as,  at  one  time,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  brav«^st  of  the  Illyrians,  apjjear  to  have 
bordered  to  the  eastward  upon  the  Agrianes  and 
Bessi,  to  the  south  upon  the  Maedi  and  Dardani, 
and  in  tlie  other  directions  upon  the  Ardiaei  and 
Scordisci.  (Leake.)  We  have  only  a  few  particu- 
lars respecting  their  history.  Strabo  relates  (I.  c.) 
that  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
tlie  Ardiaei  respecting  some  salt-works  situated  on 
the  confines  of  both  nations;  that  they  once  subdued 
the  Triballi ;  but  were  in  their  turn  subjugated, 
first  by  the  Scordisci,  and  subsequently  by  the  Ro- 
mans. We  also  learn  frum  Diodorus  (xx.  19)  that 
the  Autariatae  were  likewise  conquered  by  Audoleon, 
king  of  Paetmia,  who  transported  20,000  of  them  to 
Mount  Orbelus.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  31 5 ;  Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  5;  Aelian,  H.  A.  xvii.  41;  Justin,  xv.  2; 
Appian,  Illyr.  3;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  463,  464.) 

AUTEI,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  by  PUny  on  the 
road  between  Pelusium  and  Arsinoe.  They  occur 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice,  in  Foul  Bay^ 
on  the  western  coa.st  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  NE.  of 
Nubia.     (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  [G.  W.] 

AUTERl.  in  Ireland,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§  5)  as  next  to  the  Xagnatae.  Name  for  name  the 
Kagnatae  are  the  people  of  Connaught;  but  the 
Nagnatae  of  Ptolemy  was  a  city  Tins  was  to  the 
south  of  the  ^rc^ini.  If  this  name  be  preserved  in 
Loch  Erne  (as  it  probably  is),  the  lo<'ality  of  the 
Auteri  was  in  Mayo  or  GaltDoy.  [R.  G.  L.] 

AUTHETA'NI.    [Ausetaki.] 

AUTISSIODU'RUM.  Julian  marched  from  Au- 
gustodnnnm  {^AiUua)  to  Tricassini  or  Tricassea 
(TVoyes),  and  on  his  way  he  went  through  Au- 
tissiodarum,  or  Autosidorum,  as  it  stands  in  Uie 
oommon  texts  of  Auunianus  (xvi  2).     Thi»  route 
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\  agrees  with  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  whicli 
place  Antissiodonim  on  tiie  road  between  Augus- 
todunnin  and  Tricaases.  The  place  is  therefore  on 
the  site  of  Awptrre^  on  the  Fonne,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne,  A^ti^siodunIm  belonged  to  the 
SenfMies.  A  sepulchral  inscription  dug  up  at  Aox- 
erre  contains  "  dvitatis  Senonum,  Tricassdnonim, 
Meldonim,  Pariorum,  et  civitat!s  Aednorum,"  but 
it  b  difficult  to  see  what  conclusion  can  be  derived 
from  this.  The  name  "  civitas  Autesiodnram "  is 
not  fonnd  earlier  than  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
pnivinces.  A  patera  found  near  Auxcrre  bears 
the  inscription  Deo  appollini  r.  p.  n.  m.  aijtes- 
810DURUM.  (Walckenaer,  Geog.^  &c.,  vol.  i.  p. 
408.)  [G.  L.] 

AUTOXOLES,  or  AUTOLOLAE  {kbroKdXai^ 
Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  17;  common  reading  AvroAiirat),  a 
Gaetnlian  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
"Libya  Interior"  of  Ptolemy,  both  N.  and  &  of 
the  Atlas,  with  a  city  Autolala,  or  Autolalae  (Airro- 
\d\a,  kinohAXwi').  This  city  is  one  of  Ptolemy's 
])()ints  of  astronomical  observation,  having  the  longe.<<t 
day  13|  hrs.,  being  distant  3|  hrs  W.  of  Alexan- 
dreia,  and  having  the  sun  vertical  once  a  year,  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  solstice.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  24 ;  vlii. 
16.  §  4.)  Reichanl  takes  it  for  the  modem  Agu- 
ion,  or  Aquilon.  (^Kieine  Geogr.  Sckrijten,  p.  506.) 
All  writers,  except  Ptolemy,  call  the  peojle  Ati- 
tololes.  (Plin.  v.  1;  Solin.  24 ;  Lucaii.  Phar».  iv. 
677;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  306;  Chudian.  Loitd.  StUkk. 
i.  356.) 

Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  33)  mentions,  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  an  i>land  caUed  Autolala,  or  Junonis  Insulii 
("Hpai  ri  Kol  AvroAoAa  vnnoi)^  as  distinct  from  the 
Fortunatae  group.  Some  take  it  for  ftladeira,  but 
this  is  very  uncertain.  [P.  S.J 

AUTO'MALA  (Aftrrf^ujXa,  Strab.  ii.  p.  123;  Aft- 
ro^Ao^,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  3;  Avro/iCCAoira,  Stejih.  B., 
Eth.  AuTOfJM\aKlrris  and  AhrofmKaK^ds ;  Airro^ 
fidXatj  Diod.  Sic.  xx.  41),  a  border  fortress  of  Cyre- 
naica,  on  the  extreme  W.  frontier,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Groat  Syrtis,  E.  of  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni; 
very  probably  the  Anabucis  of  tlie  Antonine  Itinerary, 
25  M.  P.  E.  of  Banadedari  (the  Arae  PliiUenorum, 
p.  65).  Mfxlem  travellers  have  discovered  no  vestige 
of  the  place.  It  is  mentioiuxl  by  Diodorus,  in  con- 
nection with  the  difficult  march  of  Ophelias,  to  sup- 
port Agathocles  in  the  Carthaginian  territory;  and 
in  its  neighbourhood  was  a  cave,  said  to  Itave  been 
the  abode  of  the  child- murdering  queen  Lamia. 
(Diod.  /.  c.)  [P  S.] 

AUTRICUai  (CAartre*),  a  town  of  the  Camutes, 
a  Celtic  people.  Their  chief  towns  were  Autiicura 
and  Genabam.  Autricum  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Autura,  or  Eure^  though  tiie  name  Autura 
does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  writing ;  but  tite  river 
is  named  Audura  in  the  middle-age  writings.  Ava- 
ricum,  Bowrges,  is  a  name  fonued  in  like  manner 
from  the  river  Avara.  The  position  of  Autricum  is 
determined  by  two  routes  in  the  Table,  though  the 
name  h^  miswritten  Mitricum.  The  place  aftorwarda 
took  the  name  of  Camutes  or  Camntum,  whence  the 
name  Chnrtres.  [G.  L.] 

AUTRI'GONES  (A^piyoytt,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  7, 
53;  Mela,  iii.  1.  §  10;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Aurigonaei 
Flor.  iv.  12.  §  47;  Aatrigonae,  Oros.  iv.  21;  piT>- 
bably  the  'AW&rptyat  of  Strabo,  iii.  p.  155),  a  people 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  E.  of  the  Can* 
tabri,  between  the  sea  and  the  sources  of  the  Ibema 
(^Ebro),  in  Biaca^^  Gtdpwscoa^  and  AUxwi.  The 
little  <iTer  Nor\'a  {Nervvm)  was  in  their  terriUny, 
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bnd  W.  of  its  mouth  was  the  town  of  FlaTiobriga, 
which  Ptolem/  assigns  to  them,  bat  Pliny  to  the 
VardnlL  [Fuitiobbioa.]  Pliny  atates  that  among 
tfadr  ten  cities  none  were  of  anj  oonneqaence,  except 
TRmuM  and  Virotbbga.  Ptolemy  assigns  to 
them  the  towns  of  Uxama  Baxca  (ob^ofia  Bdpxa, 
prob.  Otma :  camp.  Moratori,  p.  1095.  8)^  Segisa* 
nrancnlnm  (2«7t(r(^M{7«rovXor,  prob.  S,  Maria  de 
iZtbaredbnda),  Viboyssca  (piupoo^WKo),  Ante- 
qnia  (ArrcKovSot).  Deobriga  (^At^piya  :  Briimot 
or  Miranda  de  Ehro)^  Vendeleia  (Oici^^Af  la),  and 
SalioDca  (SoAi^xa).  The  great  road  from  Astu- 
rica  to  Caesaraogosta  and  the  Pyrenees  entered  the 
land  of  the  Antrigones,  near  \^rovesca,  and  from  this 
place  it  branched  ont  into  three.  The  K.  bianch 
led  to  the  W.  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  it  the 
towns  and  distances  were:  Virovesca,  Vtndeleia, 
11  M.P.,  Deobriga,  14  M.P.  (/t  Ant.  p.  455.) 
The  second  road  led  to  Caesaraugosta,  and  on  it 
were :  Veroreaca  (sic  in  It.\  S^Asamunclnm  (sic 
in  /t),  11  M.  P.,  Libia,  7  M.  P.  (prob.  Leyva), 
Tritium,  18  M.  P.  (/«.  AnL  p.  394.)  The  third, 
further  S.,  also  led  to  Caesarangusta,  and  on  it 
were :  Viroveaca,  Atiliana,  30  M.  P.,  Barbariana 
{Araviamd),  32  M.  P.  {Tt,  Ant.  p.  450.)  Whether 
the  Bnrsaones  of  Livy  (Fr.  xci.),  the  Bursaoneases 
of  Pliny,  the  Borsavolenses  of  Hirtius  {B.  H.  22) 
beicDg  to  the  Antrigones  or  the  Berones  is  nncertaiii. 
(Ukert,  Tol.  ii.  pL  1 ,  pp.  445,  446.)  [P.  S.] 

AUXACII,  or  AU/ACII  MONTES  (tA  Ay{«C 
iria,  or  Av^dUia  6(n{)y  a  part  of  the  AUai  range,  SW. 
of  the  AnnSn  M,  and  NW.  of  the  Asmiraei  i/., 
having  its  W.  part  in  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  and  its 
E.  part  in  Serica.  Ptolemy  places  the  W.  division 
between  149^  long,  and  49^^  lat.  and  165°  long. 
and  55°  lat.  These  momitoins  contained  the  soarces 
of  the  river  Oechardes  (prob.  Sdenga).  The  district 
N.  of  them  was  called  Aoxacitis  (or  Aozacitis), 
with  a  city  Aaxacia  (or  Auzacia),  which  was  one 
of  Ptolemy's  positions  of  astronomical  observation, 
having  its  longest  day  about  16^  hours,  and  being 
distant  fnnn  Alexandreia  5  hours  36  nun.  to  the  east 
(PtoL  tL  15.  §§  2,  3,  4;  16.  §§  2,  8,  4;  viii.  24. 
I  4:  comp.  Oxn  M.)  [P.  S.] 

AU'XIMUM  (A«/^ovAWK,  Strab.  h^ituw,  Procop.; 
Eth.  Anximas,  -Stis;  Osimo),  a  city  of  Picenum, 
situated  on  a  lofty  hill  about  12  miles  SW.  of 
Ancona.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  B.C.  174,  when  the 
Rirtman  censorv  caused  walls  to  be  erected  around  it, 
and  its  fonun  to  be  surrounded  with  a  range  of 
»hrips.  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  From  hence  it  would  appear 
tliat  it  had  then  already  rpceived  the  Roman  fran- 
clii^e;  but  it  did  not  become  a  Roman  colony  till 
B.  c.  157.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  The  great  strength 
of  its  position  seems  to  have  soon  rendered  it  a  place 
of  importance.  During  the  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Carbo,  it  was  here  that  Pompey  fii-Mt  mado  head 
against  the  officers  of  the  latter  (Pint.  Pomp.  6); 
and  <m  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  B.  c.  49, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey  as  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  of  Picenum,  but  the  inha- 
bitants declared  in  favour  of  Caemar,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  him.  (Caes.  B.C.L  12  ;  Lucan.  ii.  466.) 
Under  the  Roman  £m[Hre  it  continued  to  be  a  city 
of  imp(»tance,  and  retained  its  colonial  rank,  as  we 
learn  from  numerous  inscriptions,  though  Pliny  does 
not  notice  it  as  a  colony.  (Gruter,  Truer,  p.  372.  4, 
445. 9. 446. 1, 465. 4, &c.;  Orell.  Inter.  3168,3899 ; 
Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Itm.  Ant. 
p.  312.)  At  a  later  period  it  rose  to  a  still  more 
dibtin^uishcd  pusitien,  and  16  distinctly  called  har 
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Procopins  tlie  chief  city  of  Picenum,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province.  Hence  it  played  an  important  part 
in  the  wars  of  Belisarins  against  the  Goths,  and 
was  not  reduced  by  him  till  after  a  long  siege,  in 
which  he  hhnself  rery  nearly  lost  his  life.  (Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  10, 11,  16, 23—27,  in.  11,  &c.)  It  re- 
mained afterwards  for  a  long  period  subject  to  the 
Byzantme  Empire,  and  was  one  of  the  five  cities 
wliich  constituted  what  was  termed  the  Pentapolls 
under  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  modem  city 
of  Ommo  rotaina  the  same  elevated  site  as  the  ancient 
one;  it  continued  to  be  a  considerable  place  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  still  has  a  population  of 
above  5000  inhabitants.  Numerous  inscriptions, 
statues,  and  other  ancient  relics,  have  been  found 
there.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUXU'ME  {M^ovijus,  Khioiii-n,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  25 ;  "K^ovfuSy  Steph.  Byz.  9.  v. ;  Eth,  'A^ov/uin/s, 
Perip.  Mar.  Eryih.  p.  3 :  'A{wfi(Ti}s,  l»rocop. 
B.  Pera.  \.  19),  the  modem  Axm/i^  the  capital  of 
Tiffre^  m  Abysj^inia,  was  the  metropolis  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  kingdom  of  the  same  name  (Regiu  Axiomi- 
tarum),  and  b  described  byStephanus  B.(#.r.)as'the 
chief  town  of  the  Aethiopes  Auxumitae  (Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  29).  Auxume  stood  in  about  Ut.  14°  T  N.  to 
Uie  SE.  of  Meroe  and  E.  of  the  river  Astaboras  or 
Tacagze.  The  modem  city,  which  corresponds  in 
site  to  the  ancient  one,  is  described  by  Salt  "  as 
standing  partly  in  and  partly  at  the  month  of  a 
nook,  formed  by  two  hills  on  the  NW.  end  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  valley,  which  is  watered  by  a 
small  stream."  The  kingdom  of  Auxume  was  at 
one  time  nearly  co-exteubive  with  the  modem  Abys- 
sinia, and  compriiied  also  a  portion  of  the  SW.  coast 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sabaean  and 
Homerite  Arabs  on  tht>  op]M>site  shore.  Its  principal 
haven  was  Adule  {Arkeeko)^  from  which  it  was 
about  120  miles  distant.  Auxume  and  Adule  were 
the  chief  centres  of  the  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Africa  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  leatlier,  hides,  and  aro 
matics.  (Nonnosns,  ap.Photium.  n.3,  p.  2,  ed.Bek- 
ker.)  The  Auxumitae  were  originally  a  pure  Aethio 
pian  race,  with  little  admixture  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Arabians.  In  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  the 
latter  seem  to  have  become  the  principal  element  in 
the  Anxnmite  population.  The  kingdom  and  its 
capital  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  after  the 
decline  of  Meroe,  in  the  first  or  second  centuiy  of 
our  era.  As  a  city  of  inferior  note,  however,  Auxume 
was  known  much  earlier ;  and  is  even  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  founded  by  the  exiled 
Egyptian  war-caste,  in  the  reir^n  of  Psammitichus 
B. c.  67 1 — 6 1 7 ;  by  others,  as  Heeren  ( Ideen  U.  1 .  p. 
431 )  to  have  been  one  of  the  numerous  priest-oolmiiea 
from  Meroe.  The  Greek  language  was  spoken  at 
Auxume — a  circumstance  which  adds  to  the  proba^ 
bility  that  the  city  did  not  b^in  to  flourish  until 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  was  established  in  Egypt, 
and  Greek  factors  and  colonists  had  genendly  |tene- 
trated  the  Nile- Valley.  Indeed,  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  will  be  noticed  presently,  makes  it  not 
milikely  that,  as  regards  the  Hellenic  element  of 
its  population,  Auxume  was  a  colony  of  its  haven 
Adule. 

That  Auxume  was  a  city  of  great  extent  its  ruins 
still  attest.  Travellers,  however,  vary  considerably 
in  their  accounts  of  its  vestiges;  and  the  more  re- 
cent visitors  of  Axwn  seem  to  have  ftmnd  the 
fewest  authentic  remains.  Combes  and  Tamisier, 
who  visited  it  m  1836  (  Voyage  en  AbyMtnie,  vol.  i. 
.Ji>.  268.),  for  example,  saw  mach  less  to  Jmcni'^ 
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than  Mr.  Salt  in  1813,  or  Lord  Valentia  in  1808. 
Its  most  interesting  monmnent  is  its  obelisk. 

Oricnnally  there  appear  to  have  been  55  obelisks: 
of  which  4  were  of  superior  magnitude  to  the  rest. 
One  of  the  4  is  still  erect  It  is  60  feet  in  height, 
and  i:>  formed  of  a  single  bkick  of  gmnite.  But  it 
is  not  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  and  differs  oou- 
siderabljT  from  Egyptian  and  Aethiopian  structures 
of  that  kind.  For  the  Auzumite  obelisk,  although 
quadriktenl.  has  not  a  pyramidal  summit,  but  a 
finial  shaped  like  a  slipper  or  a  pateni;  and  on  one 
of  its  faces  in  a  deep  hollow  groove,  surmounting  a 
doorway,  and  running  up  the  centre  of  the  face  tram 
the  lintel  of  the  door  to  the  vertex  of  the  obelisk. 
It  stands  near  a  Daroo  tree  (Jieus  tycammut)  of  re- 
markable size,  and  of  great  age — Uie  sole  survivor 
p  jssibly  of  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  the  other  now 
prostrate  obelisks  M'ere  erected.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  date  of  these  obelisks;  but  they  are  probably 
not  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  most  interesting  monument  of  Aoxnme  is  to 
be  found  near  its  principal  church.  This  is  a  square 
endoBure,  with  a  pillar  at  each  of  its  angles,  and  a 
seat  and  footstool  nearly  in  its  centre.  The  walls, 
pillars,  and  seat  are  all  of  granite.  The  enclosure 
was,  according  to  a  local  tradition,  the  coronation 
chamber,  and  the  seat  the  throne  of  the  ancient 
Auznmite  kings.  Bruce  affirms,  but  more  recent 
travellers  deny,  that  there  is  upon  tins  footstool  and 
seat  an  inscription  in  Greek  characters.  The  real 
Auxumite  in^Msription,  however,  appears,  from  Mr. 
Salt's  narrative,  to  be  found  upon  another  footstool 
without  the  enclosure,  and  about  30  yards  apart 
from  it.  A  Greek  inscription  was  seen  at  Auxume 
by  the  Portuguese  uiissionarieB  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury.    (Tellez,  Hitt.  iff  AeiJUopia,  vol.  i.  ch.  22.) 

The  inscription  on  the  latter  footstool  is  bilingual 
— Greek  and  Cushite,  or  Aethiopian — one  set  of 
diaracters  was  probably  intended  for  the  native 
Auxomites,  the  other  for  their  Greek  rulers  or  colo- 
nists. Mr.  Salt  considers  them  as  contemporaiy  and 
identical  in  meaning.  He  was  unable  to  transcribe 
moch  of  the  Aethiopic,  which  is  in  small  letters; 
but  he  coined  the  Greek  inscription,  which  is  in 
rude  characters. 

By  comparing  the  Anxomite  inscription  with  the 
Marmor  Adulitannm  [ADULB],we  find  that  they 
both  reUte  to  the  same  dynasty  of  kings,  and  that 
the  latter  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  From 
each  it  appears  that  the  Auxumite  and  Adnlitan 
monarchs  chumed  a  descent  from  Ares,  and  that 
while  the  Adulitan  king  conquered  various  neigh- 
bouring tribes — Troglodytes,  Homerites,  Sabaeuis, 
&c. — the  Auxumite  king  is  simply  stated  to  have 
ruled  over  them.  We  may  accordingly  infer  that 
Adule  was  at  first  the  more  powerful  state  of  the 
two,  and  that  Auxume  derived  its  prosperity  finom 
its  commercial  emporium  on  the  Red  Sea. 

About  A.  D.  356  Athanasius  of  Alexandreia  was 
expelled  from  his  see  by  the  Arians,  and  his  suc- 
eessor  Gregoiy  insisted  upon  his  right  to  re-conse- 
crate all  the  bishops  in  his  diocese.  The  Byzantine 
emperor  Constantiua  Nicephorus  accordingly  ad- 
drCMsed  a  rescript  to  the  kings  of  Auxume,  ordering 
them  to  send  forthwith  the  Auxumitan  bishop  Fru- 
mentius  for  re-consecration  to  Alexandreia.  This 
rescript  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Athanasius 
in  the  '*  Apohgy^  which  he  addressed  to  Gonstan- 
tins  shortly  after  his  expulsion.  (Athanas.  Opera, 
nd.  L  pt.  I  p.  815,  ed.  Bened.) 

SVvm  the  address  of  the  rescript  w«  learn  that 
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two  equal  and  oontemiwrary  monarchs,  Aeizana»  ind 
Sazanas,  reigned  at  that  time  in  Auxume.  Tnei»e 
names  are,  probably,  like  that  of  the  Parthian  Sa- 
renas,  not  so  much  personal  a5  official  appellation*. 
Now,  the  above-mentioned  Greek  inscription  records 
the  name  and  acts  of  Aizanas,  king  of  the  Atixu- 
mites,  Homerites,  &c.,  and  moreover  mentions  his 
royal  brothen  Saizanss  and  Adephas.  The  roecript 
and  the  inscription,  therefore,  relate  to  the  same  per- 
sons and  the  same  period.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
little  difficulty  respecting  the  religion  of  the  Anxn* 
mite  monarchs  at  this  epoclu  The  ci^  was  a 
Christian  see,  since  Frumentins  was  its  bishop,  and 
Cliribtianity  had  been  preached  in  Abyssinia  at  least 
as  early  as  a.  d.  330.  Two  suppositions,  therefore, 
are  before  us:  (I)  tiiat  Aeizanas  and  Sa/anas  were 
Christians,  but  retained  on  public  monuments  the 
old  pagan  formularies,  as  most  fiuniliar  to  their  sub- 
jects;  or  (2)  they  were  tolerant  princes,  and  pro- 
tected, without  themselves  embracing,  the  new  faith. 
Cosmas,  the  Indian  voyager,  who  composed  his  work 
on  Christian  Topogra]^y  in  the  sixth  centuiy  a.  d., 
mentions  another  Auxumite  king,  whom  he  names 
Elesbaan,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  i.  e.  a.  d.  527 — 565.  (Nonnosos, 
ap.  Phot.  p.  2,  ed.  Bekker)  Here  we  seem  to  find 
the  Arabic  prefix  Al  (nr  £1 ;  and  in  the  "  Book  of 
Axum  or  Abyssinian  Chronicles,**  a  cpp^  of  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bruce,  several  of 
the  Auxumite  kings  have  a  similar  prefix  to  tlieir 
names.  If  the  names  be  wholly  or  partiall/  Aninc 
the  drcnmstance  afibrds  an  additional  proof  of  the 
gradual  influx  of  the  Arabs  into  Aethiopia,  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  The  subject  of  the  Auxu- 
mite  inscription  is  discussed  by  Buttuiann  (i/«s. 
der  AltertAumtwi»$enichqftf  voL  ii.  p.  575,  where 
all  the  authorities  are  given).  Vopiscus,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  emperor  Aurelian's  triumph  in  A.  d.  274 
{Aurelian.  33),  enumerates  Axomitae  among  the 
captives  who  preceded  his  diariot.  These  were 
probably  merchants  who  were  resident  in  Palmyra 
at  the  time  of  its  capture;  and  if  so,  they  afford  an 
additional  proof  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  their 
oountiTmen.  The  Byzantine  historians  speak  of  the 
Auxumites  as  Indians,  but  by  that  tenn  they  imply- 
not  an  ethnical  but  a  physiological  distinction — the 
dark  colour  of  the  Aethiopian  race.  (Bruce,  Travels, 
voL  L  p.  476,  seq.,  voL  ii.  p.  527,  vol.  iii.  p.  128, 
seq.;  ValenUa,  TVaveb,  pw87,  seq.  180;  Salt,  TVa- 
veZf  Ml  Abyssmia,  p.  510;  Combe  and  Tamisier, 
Voffoge  en  Jflysmitte,  vol  L  p.  268;  Bitter,  Erd' 
hmde,  vol.  L  p.  222;  Maunert,  Gtograph^d.  iUen, 
X.  1,  p.  122,  seq.)  [W.  B.D.] 

AUZA  (/C.  Afd.  p.  30),  AUZEA  (Tac  Anm. 
iv.  25),  AUZIA  (Ar^io,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  31,  vulg. 
A0(iMi:  CoiiONiA  AuziENSia,  Inscr.),  an  important 
inland  dty  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  high 
road  from  Caesarea  to  Sitifi,  stood  in  a  small  desert 
pUin,  at  tlie  N.  foot  of  the  Jtbd  Deira  (Garaphi 
M.),  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Adom  (pro- 
bably the  ancient  Audus).  A  tradition,  quoted  by 
Joeiephtis  from  Menander,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Ithubttlus,  king  of  Tyre,  the  contemporary  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel   (^Antiq.  JwL  viii.  7.  s.  13.  §  2 : 

o&rof   firrurf Atf^oy  r^v  iv*  Ai€vp,')     Its 

position  exposed  it  greatly  to  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  it  was  the 
scene  of  Dolabella*s  victory  over  Tactarinas,  and  the 
latter  chieftain's  death  (a.d.  24),  it  is  described  by 
Tacittis  (i.  c.)  as  a  half-destroyed  fort,  which  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Nnmidians,  shut  in  hj  vast  foreb^ 
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oil  ftfi  filiti ;  but  its  subseqaent  state,  as  a  floarish- 
ing  ookmj,  b  attested  by  extant  inscriptions,  <me  of 
which  reoords  the  defeat  and  death  of  a  rebel  Moorish 
chieftain,  Faraxes,  who  had  led  his  cavalrj  into  the 
cit7*s  territory,  bj  the  praefect  Q.  Gargilins.  This 
insicription  conclndes  with  the  date  viii.  rau  pkb. 
PR.  ocxzi.,  which  Orelli  ezpkins  as  the  22l8t  year 
from  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Ktimidia 
by  Jnlins  Caesar,  in  b.c.  46;  this  would  bring  the 
date  of  the  inscriution  to  a.d.  176,  in  the  reign  of 
H.  Antoninns.  The  place  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
war  of  Theodosias  against  Firmus,  A.  D.  373,  nnder 
the  various  names^  in  the  corrupted  text  (^  Ammianns 
Marcellinus  (xxix.  5),  of  nmnic^num  or  eastMum 
Addaue,  Awlien$ej  and  Duodieruef  and  D'Avtfzac 
Tffen  the  inscription  jost  mentimed  to  the  period  of 
ibis  war,  identifying  the  Faraxes  of  the  inscription 
with  the  Fericius  of  Ammianus.  (^Afrique  Ancienne, 
pp.  233, 234.) 

The  site  of  Auzia  is  marked  by  the  mins  called 
by  the  Arabs  Sour-el- Retian  {Sour  GutloHf  Shaw), 
&  of  the  modem  Hamtaj  which  has  been  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Among  these  ruins  are  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
Shaw,  and  referred  to  above.  Remarking  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  brief  description  given  by  Tacitus, 
Shaw  says,  ^*  Auzia  hath  been  built  upim  a  small 
plat  of  levd  ground,  every  way  surrounded  with  such 
an  unpleasant  mixture  of  niJced  rocks,  and  barren 
forests,  that  I  don't  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
more  melancholy  situation."  (Siaw,  Travels^  vol.  i. 
pp.  80,  foil,  pp.  37—40,  2d  ed.;  Orelli,  Inter.  No. 
529 ;  Pellissier,  Exploration  Scimt\fque  da  TAU 
gerie,  vol.  vi.  p.  352.)  [P.  S.] 

AUZACIA,  &c    [AnxAcn  Mohtss.] 

AVANTICI,  an  Inalpine  people,  whom  the  em- 
peror Galfaa  included  within  the  limits  of  Gallia 
Narbonensb  (Plin.  iii.  4).  Pliny  mentions  Dinia 
(Digne)  as  the  capital  of  the  Avantici  and  Bodion- 
tici,  and  thus  enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  Avantici  in  a  general  way.  Digne  u  in  the  de- 
partment ef  Basses  Alpes,  on  the  Bleownej  a  branch 
of  the  Duronea.  A  place  named  Avan^on  seems  to 
represent  the  name  Aventici;  but  D'Anville  thinks 
tliat  its  position  does  not  correspond  to  the  probable 
position  of  the  AvanticL  [G.  L.] 

AVARES  (Avari,  *A6(!pcir,  'A€dpoi).  It  is  &r 
easier  to  give  the  ethnological  relations  and  the 
conquests  of  this  important  population  than  to  fix 
its  exact  original  locality;  though  this  by  a  certain 
amomit  of  not  illegitimate  speculation,  may  be 
approodmated.  It  is  the  Bysantine  writers  who 
chiefly  mentioa  the  Avan,  aad  that  in  a  manner 
to  show  not  only  that  they  were  members  of  the 
great  Turanian  stock,  but  also  to  suggest  the  doc- 
trice  that  the  still  more  fiimoua  Huns  were  in  the 
same  category.  Different  chiefii  of  the  Avars  are 
finequenUy  mentioned,  and  the  usual  title  is  x^ 
Tiiyof ,  C^oeomii,  Goffonutf  Ckaganui  or  Cagamtt. 
This  is  the  title  Kkdn,  as  m  Zengia-JTAdfi,  in  its 
imcouUacted  ferm,  and  its  application  is  a  sure  sign 
tibat  the  papulation  which  used  it  was  dthor  Turk  or 
If oogoL  Their  conuectioD  with  the  HunM  is  as  clear. 
Theophylaet  writes  (viL  8)  that  **  when  Justinian 
hdd  the  Empire,  there  settled  in  Europe  a  portion 
of  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  Var  (06^),  and  Chun 
(XoHrrl),  who  named  thonselves  Avars,  and  gloried 
in  eaOing  their  chief  Khagan  (Xoydbwt)."  Again, 
PauluB  Diacoons  states,  that  *'Avares  primum 
^«NS,  postea  de  regis  proprii  nomine  ^twret  ap- 
pellati  sunt"  (L  27).      The   importance  of  this 
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passage  will  be  ooniddered  in  the  sequeL  It  is  the 
Avars  who,  flying  before  the  Turks,  seek  the  aOianoa 
of  Justinian,  and  whom  the  Turks,  in  demanding^ 
their  surrender,  call  Var-ckonitea  (pvapx^^^f^% 
a  form  which  has  resMmably  passed  for  a  compoana 
of  Var  and  Hun.  Even  if  we  object  to  this  cri« 
tidsm,  by  supposing  the  original  designation  to  have 
been  Var-dum  (or  some  similar  form)  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  H%fnt  to  have  been  a  mere  inference 
from  the  similarity  of  name,  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  who  spoke  of  the  Var  and  Chvn^  the  afiinitj 
between  the  two  populations  must  have  been  con- 
siderable; otherwiKC,  the  identification  would  have 
been  absurd.  Th«  name  Pteudavari  Q¥9iAUi€apoi)  in 
Theophylaet  (viL  8)  creates  a  difficulty ;  since  we  are 
not  told  in  what  manner  they  differed  from  the  true. 
Yet  even  these  faUe  Avars  are  especially  stated  to 
have  been  Var  and  Chun,  Jomundes,  too  {Be 
Rebua  Gttic,  52)  speaks  of  a  tract  on  the  Danube 
called  Hun-i-var;  the  same  combination,  with  its 
elonente  transposed.  StiU  there  are  some  difficulties 
of  detail  arising  from  the  fiict  of  Theophylaet  liim- 
self  separating  the  Hunt  from  Chun;  and  also  a 
nation  called  Savire  (Safcfpoi)  fi'om  the  Avars 
('A^dipoi);  and  these  are  difficulties  which  no  one 
but  a  good  Turkish  philologist  is  likely  to  entirely 
set  aside. 

The  notice  of  the  Avars  by  Prisons,  is  to  the 
effect  that  between  the  years  461  and  465  they 
were  distressed  by  heavy  fogs  arising  from  the 
OoeoHf  and  by  vast  flocks  of  vultures  which  raven- 
ously fed  upon  them  (i.  e.  the  Avars),  that  they 
forced  thrai  upon  the  Saviriy  who  were  thus  forced 
upon  the  Saraguri,  Urogi,  and  Onoguri  (all  popu- 
lations known  to  be  Turk),  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  compelled  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Byzantine 
RtHnans.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  tendency, 
so  common  with  historians,  to  account  for  lUI 
national  movements,  by  the  asstmiption  of  some 
pressure  from  without,  which  they  then  strive  to 
tnu»  to  its  remotest  <»lgin.  The  name  Avar  is  the 
only  undoubted  historical  part  about  it.  It  is  in 
A.  D.  558,  that  they  came  m  contact  with  the 
Alans,  requested  them  to  make  them  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  flying  before  the  Turks.  As  the 
Alan  country  was  in  the  present  Government  of 
Caucasus,  this  is  the  first,  unexceptionable  Avar 
locality;  and  even  here  they  are  strangers.  More 
or  less  supported  by  the  Romans,  and  retained 
against  the  Slavonians  of  the  Danube,  the  Avars 
spread  over  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  and  effected  a 
permanent  settlement  in  Hungary,  and  an  empn  as 
well.  From  Hungaiy.  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  are 
overrun;  as  are  Thnringia,  Franctmia,  and  even 
parts  of  Gaul 

After  a  series  of  political  relations  with  the 
Gepidae  and  Lombards,  the  power  grows  and  de- 
clines, is  materially  broken  by  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  SUvonians  of 
Moravia.  The  valley  of  the  Erlav,  however,  and 
feeder  of  the  Danube,  was  called  terra  Avarorum, 
as  late,  at  least,  as  the  1 0th  century. 

The  Avars  throw  light  upon  populations  other 
than  the  Huns.  They  add  to  the  hst  of  facts  which 
favour  the  notion  of  the  Herodotean  Scythae 
(Sooloti)  having  belonged  to  the  Turk  stock.  The 
Suoloti  deduced  their  origin  from  Targitaus  (Herod, 
iv.  5);  and  Targitwt  was  r^  tuv  *ASdpoiv  ^Ay 
i»^  9efA€Keirros  (Theophan.  i.  6).  In  truth,  he 
was  7W*i^  or  the  Epongmue  to  the  Turk  stock  in 
general,  ud  the  whole  Herodotean  legend  about 
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him  and  his  aoDs  is  current  unongitt  the  Kherghiz 
«t  tiie  present  day. 

Bat,  a  not  illegitimate  speculation  may  carry  us 
further  still.  Avar  was  a  native  name,  and  it  was  de- 
duced from  a  king  50  called  (PauL  Diacon.  ut  Bvpr.y 
This  means  that  there  was  such  an  ep&nfmug  as 
Avar;  just  as  the  statement  that  the  Greeks  eaUcd 
themselves  Hellenes  from  their  long  HtUen^  would 
imply  au  eponymw  of  that  name.  Like  Hellen,  the 
Avar  was  a  my tliolocrioal  rather  than  a  real  person- 
age. Hence,  it  is  sugi^^eeted  tliat  the  fabulous  Abaris 
of  the  Hyperborei  (Uerod.  iv.  36)  who  was  carried 
round  the  world  on  an  arrow,  without  eating  food, 
may  hnxe  been  the  eponymus  of  the  Avars.  Name 
for  name,  the  words  cuiiu-ide ;  and  no  locality,  as 
the  original  area  of  the  Avars,  would  suit  bettor 
than  that  of  the  EiercKloteau  Hyperborei.  A  di>itrict 
on  or  to  the  east  of  the  Tobol  would  satisfy  the 
eonditiuns  required  for  the  locality  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans and  the  belief  in  Abans.  This  hypothesis 
infers  the  existence  oi  a  population  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  jjersonal  name, — that  personal  name  being 
assumed  to  be  an  epoHymus.  If  tliis  be  legitimate 
the  Avars,  without  being  exactly  the  ancient  Hyper- 
boreans, were  that  portion  of  them  more  especially 
connected  with  the  name  of  Aharis.     [R.  G.  L.] 

AVARICUM  {Bourges),  the  chief  t^wn  of  the 
Bituriges,  a  Celtic  people  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  13,  15),  | 
on  the  Avara,  Evre^  a  branch  of  the  Cher^  which 
&lls  into  the  Loire,  Caesar  de^^cribes  it  as  the 
finest  city  in  almost  all  Gallia,  and  as  nearly  dur-  . 
rounded  by  a  river  and  a  mai:»ii,  with  only  one  ap- 
pixNich  to  it,  and  that  very  narrow.  The  modem 
town  is  bittuited  at  the  junction  of  the  Aurcn  and 
the  Evre^  and  each  of  these  rivers  receives  other 
streauis  in  or  near  the  town.  The  wall  of  Avaricum  ' 
is  particularly  described  by  Caesar  (vii.  23).  It  , 
was  built,  like  all  the  Gallic  town  walls,  of  long  \ 
beams  of  timber,  placed  at  intervals  of  two  feet ;  the  ,' 
beams,  which  were  40  feet  long,  being  so  placed  \ 
that  their  ends  were  on  the  outside.  The  spaces 
between  were  filled  up  with  earth,  but  in  front  on 
the  outside  with  large  stones.  The  beams  were 
fastened  together  on  the  inner  side.  On  these  beams 
others  were  placed,  and  the  intervals  were  filled  up 
in  Uke  manner;  and  so  on,  till  the  wall  had  the  re- 
quisite height.  Caesar  besieged  Avaricum  (u.  c. 
52)  during  the  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Vercin- 
getorix.  The  place  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  spared  neither  old  men,  women,  nor 
children.  Out  of  40,000  persons,  only  800  escaped 
the  8W<hy1,  and  made  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Ver- 
cingetorix,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Under 
the  division  of  Augu.stus,  the  town  was  included  in 
Aquitania,  and  it  finally  took  the  name  of  Bituriges 
or  Biturigae,  which  seems  to  have  become  Biorgas 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  finally  Bourges^  now  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  CAer.  The  position  of 
Avaricum  is  determined  by  the  Itineraries,  from 
Augustonemetum,  Clermont,  to  Avaricum;  from 
Caesarodunum,  Tours^  to  Avaricum,  and  other 
routes.  [G.  L.] 

AVA'BUM  PR.  (ACopov  «ir/>ov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  I), 
a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarni^ 
oouensis,  between  the  rivers  Avus  and  Naebis,  pro- 
bably near  Giros.  [P.  S.] 

AVKIA  ('Aovfa:  Eth.  Aveias,  -atis),  a  city  of  the 
Vestini«  placed  by  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  on  the 
road  from  Prifenmra  to  Alba  Fuceiui.s  Its  name 
is  also  found  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  59)  among  the 
cities  of  the  Vestini,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
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though  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  must  lui\-« 
been  a  mimicipal  town  of  some  importance.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  '*  Aveiae  **  fur 
"Avellae**  in  Silius  Italicos  (viii.  519)  where  he 
enumerates  it  among  the  towns  of  the  Vestioi,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  its  pastures.  We  kam 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  228,  where  the  cor- 
rection of  *'  Aveias  ager  "  for  ^  Veios  **  admits  of  no 
doubt)  that  its  territory  was  portioned  out  in  th« 
same  manner  as  that  of  Amiteniiun,  but  was  not 
made  a  colony,  and  retained,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription,  the  subordinate  rank  of  a  Pracfcctura. 
The  site  of  Aveia  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute, but  Giovenazzi,  a  IochI  antiquarian,  who  has 
investigated  the  matter  with  great  care,  pkices  it 
near  Fossa^  a  village  about  six  miles  S.  of  Aqnila, 
where  there  are  .said  to  be  considerable  remains  of 
an  ancient  city,  as  well  as  a  church  of  Sta  Balbina, 
connectetl  by  ecclciiastical  records  with  the  ancifiit 
Aveia.     The  ruins  at  Civita  di  Bagno,  supposed  hy- 

'  Holstenius  to  be  those  of  Aveia,  are  ascribed  by  this 
author   to   Furroniiun.     (Giovenazzi,   Delia    Citia 

\  d  Aveia  net  Vestiniy  Roma  1773,  4to.;  Holsteii. 
Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  139  ;  RomancUi,  vol.  iii.  p.  257 
—263  ;  Orell.  fnscr.  106.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AVE'NIO  (Avti'iwv,  Strab.  p.  185:  Eth.  Avenni- 

'  cus,  AiKytMvnirtoSf  Aufvicoyirris :  Avigmm)^  a  town 
uf  Gallia  Narbonensis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Dnt- 
entia,  Durance ^  and  the  Rhone.  It  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cavares;  and  Pliny  and  Mela  (ii.  5)  call 
it  Avenio  Cavarum.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it 
among  tlie  "  oppida  Latina,''  that  is,  the  towns  which 
had  the  Latinitas,  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Ptolmey 
calls  it  a  colonia.  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Av^yiav")  calU 
it  "  a  city  of  Massalia,"  from  which  it  seems  that 
there  is  some  autliority  for  supposing  it  to  be  a 
Greek  foundation,  or  to  have  oome  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks  of  Marseille.  Besides  the 
resemblance  of  the  ancient  and  modem  names,  tlie 
site  of  Avignon  is  determined  by  the  Itin.  route 
from  Arelate   to  Vienna  and  Lugdunum,  wbkih 

passed  through  Aveniou  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  AVEKIO. 

AVENTICUM  (Avenches),  the  chief  city  of  the 
Helvetii.  (Tac  EisL  L  68.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Caesar.  About  Triyan's  time,  or  shortly  after, 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  Pia  Flavia 
Constans  Enterita.  .It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  capital  of  the  Tigurini  [Tiqurini],  one  of  the 
four  Helvetic  pagi.  Its  position  is  determined  by 
inscriptions  and  the  Roman  roads  which  meet  there. 
Ptolemy  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  part  of  the  Hel- 
vetii were  then  attached  to  the  SeqnanL  In  the 
time  of  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  Aventicum  was  a  de- 
serted place,  but  its  former  importance  was  shown 
by  its  ruins.  There  are  still  remains  of  an  amf^- 
theatre,  aqueduct,  and  part  of  the  wall  at  A9e$iekeSy 
or  Wifflisburg,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  in  the  preeent 
canton  of  Waadt  or  Pays  de  Vaud.  Many  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  found  at  Awnehts.    [G.  L.! 

AVKRNUS  LACUS  or  AVKRSI  LACUS 
("Aopwos  KifUfTi:  Logo  cf.4remo),  a  small  lake  in 
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Campania,  between  Comae  and  the  Gulf  of  Bake. 
It  ocmpies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  the 
Bleep  sides  of  which  ming  precipitoo^ly  around  it, 
and  covered  in  ancient  times  with  dark  and  shaggy 
woods,  gave  it  a  strikingly  gloomy  character;  and  it 
was  probaUj  this  circumstance,  associated  with  the 
snlphoreous  and  mephitic  exhalations  so  common  in 
the  neighbonrtiood,  that  led  the  Greeks  to  fix  upon 
it  as  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  the 
scene  of  Uljaaes'  visit  to  the  shades.  How  early 
this  mythical  legend  became  attached  to  tiie  lake 
we  know  not,  bnt  probably  soon  after  the  aettlenient 
of  the  Greeks  at  Camae.  Ephorus,  however,  i^t  the 
earliest  writer  whom  we  find  cited  as  adopting  it. 
(op.  S(rab.  v.  p.  244.)  It  was  commonly  rep«>rted 
that  the  pestiferoos  vapours  arising  from  the  lake 
were  so  strong  that  no  living  thing  could  approach 
iLs  banks,  and  even  birds  were  suffocated  by  them 
as  they  flew  across  it.  Hence  its  Greek  name 
*A9p90s  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
&  and  ipvis.  This  is  probably  a  mere  et}nnolocricid 
fancy :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  some 
fuundation  for  the  fact,  though  it  ist  treated  as  merely 
fabulous  by  Strabo  and  other  writers.  Similar  effects 
frran  mephitic  exhalations  are  still  observed  in  the 
valley  of  Amsanctus  and  other  localities,  and  it  mu^t 
be  observed  that  V^irgil,  who  deM.Tibes  the  pbcno- 
raenoai  in  some  detail,  represents  the  noxious  vapours 
as  issuing  from  a  cavern  or  fissure  in  the  rocks 
adjoining  the  lake,  not  from  the  lake  itself;  and 
constantly  uses  the  expression  *'Avenia  loca**  or 
**Avenia,"  as  does  Lucretius  also,  in  speaking  of 
the  same  locality.  But  while  the  lake  itself  was 
closely  surrounded  with  dense  woods,  these  would  so 
much  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  air,  that  the 
whole  of  the  atmoephero  might  be  rendered  pesti 
lential,  though  in  a  less  degree.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  woods  had  been  cut  down ;  but  the  vol- 
(-.inic  exhalations  seem  to  have  already  ceased  alto- 
^'dher.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  244,  245 ;  Pseud.  Aristot. 
de  Mirab,  102;  Antig.  Caryst.  167;  Diod.  iv.  22; 
\  irx.  Aen,  iii.  442,  vi.  201,  237—242  ;  Lucr.  vi. 
739—749;  Sil.  Ital.  xil.  121;  Nonius,  L  p.  14 ; 
i>jnbeny  on  Volcemoes,  p.  199.) 

The  lake  itself  was  of  nearly  circular  form,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  though  Diodorus 
reckons  it  only  5  stadia;  and  like  most  volcanic 
lakes,  of  great  depth,  so  that  it  was  believed  to  be 
uofathonuible.  (Lyoophron.  Alex,  704;  Diod.  2.C.; 
Pseud.  Arirt.  L  c ;  Lucan.  ii.  665.)  It  seems  to 
have  had  no  natund  outlet ;  but  Agrippa  opened  a 
commanicati<m  between  its  waters  and  those  of  the 
LucriDe  Lake,  so  as  to  render  the  Lake  Avernus 
ttiidf  accessible  to  ships ;  and  tliough  this  work  did 
I  ut  continue  long  in  a  complete  state,  there  appears 
to  have  always  remained  some  outlet  fTx>m  the  inner 
lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Baiae.  (Strab.  /.  c;  Cassiod. 
Var.  ix.  6.  Fw  further  particulars  concerning 
the  work  of  Agrippa  see  Luckuiub  Lacus.)  At  a 
■ubsaquent  period  Nero  conceived  the  extravagant 
project  of  oonstmcting  a  canal,  navigable  for  ships 
fiom  the  Tiber  to  the  Lake  Avernus,  and  from 
thsnoe  into  the  Gulf  of  Baiae ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  worka  were  actually  commenced  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  the  Avernus.  (Suet.  Aer.  31 ;  Plin. 
xiv.  6.  a.  S;  Tac  Amu  xv.  42.)  There  existed 
from  very  early  times  an  oracle  or  sanctuary  on  the 
lariks  of  the  lake,  connected  with  the  sources  of 
nephitic  vapours;  and  this  was  asserted  by  many 
Hriten  to  be  the  spot  where  Ulysses  held  conference 
with  the  shadea  of  the  dejiarted.     It  ^^as  pretended 
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that  the  Cimmerians  of  Homer  were  no  otfiers  than 
the  ancient  inhabitanta  of  the  banks  of  tlie  kke,  and 
hia  assertion  that  they  never  saw  the  light  of  the 
sun,  was  explained  as  referring  to  their  dwelling  in 
subterranean  abodes  and  caverns  hollowed  in  the 
rocks.  (Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  L  e. ;  Lycoplir.  695 ; 
Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xir.  2 ;  Sil.  lUl.  xii.  130.)  The  soft- 
ne&s  of  the  volcanic  tufo  of  which  the  surrounding 
hills  are  composed,  rendered  them  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose;  and  after  the  whole  neighbourhood 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Bomans,  Cocceius  carried 
the  road  from  the  lake  to  Cnmae,  through  a  long 
grotto  or  tunnel.  (Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  A  similiir 
excavation,  still  extant  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  is 
now  commonly  known  as  the  Grotta  della  SibUla ; 
it  has  no  outlet,  and  was  probably  never  finished. 
Those  writers  who  placed  here  the  Cimmerians  of 
Homer,  represented  them  as  having  been  subse- 
quently destroyed  (Ephorus,  L  c;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9) ; 
but  the  oracle  continued  down  to  a  much  later 
period;  and  the  lake  itself  was  regarded  as  sacred 
to  Proserpine  or  Hecate,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
frequently  offered  on  the  spot.  It  was  under  pre- 
tence of  celebrating  these  sacred  rites  that  Hannibal 
in  B.C.214  visited  the  Lake  Avernus  at  the  head  of 
his  army;  but  his  real  object,  according  to  Livy,  was 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  neighbouring  town  of 
l*uteoU.  (Liv.xxiv.  12, 13;  Sil. Ital. xii.  106—160.) 

There  exist  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  lake  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  a  large  octagonal  vaulted  edifice, 
built  of  brick,  in  the  style  of  the  best  Roman  works ; 
this  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  temple  of 
Proserpine;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  em- 
ployed for  thermal  purposes.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A\10'NES,  a  tribe  in  the  north  of  Gemuuiy, 
dweUlng  probably  in  Schleswig,  on  the  river  Auw^y 
a  tributary  of  the  Eyder^  or  in  tlie  duchy  of  Lauen- 
burg,  (Tacit.  6Vrm.  40.)  They  are  believed  to  be 
the  same  people  as  the  Chabiones  or  Caviones. 
(Mamert.  Gewihl.  Max.  Aug.  7^  Paneggr.  Const. 
6.)  [L.  S.] 

AVIUM  PR.    [Taprobakb.] 

AVRAVANXrS.    [Abrai- annus.] 

AVUS  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  1 :  ACow  iroroMoD  iK€oXai\ 
or  AVO  (MeUi,  iii.  1 .  §  8),  a  small  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  N.  of  the  Durius 
and  S.  of  the  Nuebis,  in  the  territory  of  the  GalLteci 
Bracarii;  now  called  the  Rio  dAge  [P.  S.] 

AXATI,  afL  prob.  OLAURA  (^Lora)^  a  muni- 
cipium  of  Hi.spania  Baetica.  (Inscr.  ap.  Grutrr, 
p.  1065,  No.  2 ;  Mondes,  pp.  22, 99 ;  Fk)rez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  ix.  p.  62.)  [P.  S.] 

AXELODU'NUM,  the  16th  station,  per  lineam 
valli  of  the  NotUia^  under  the  charge  of  tlie  Cohors 
prima  Hispanorum.  This  cohort  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  fomid  at  EUtnborough  in  Cumberland. 
Place  for  place,  Burgh  on  the  Sands  is  Axellodunum. 
Name  for  name,  Hexham  suits  better;  as  the  -e/may 
have  been  a  duninutive  form  (as  in  MoseUa)  and 
the  -ikmum  is  an  element  of  composition.  Horsley 
prefers  Burgh  (Book  i.  c  7).  The  evidence,  also, 
of  there  having  been  a  station  of  Burgh  is  complete 
(c.  9).  [R  G.  L.] 

A'XIA  (*A^/a),  a  small  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (pro  Caec.  7),  who  calls  it  a  "  castellum,** 
and  describes  it  as  situated  "  in  agro  Tarquiniensi.** 
It  is  probably  the  same  of  which  the  name  is  found  in 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  'A^ia),  who  tells  us 
only  that  it  was**  a  dty  of  Italy."  Its  site  maybe  fixed 
with  much  probabiUty  at  a  place  still  called  CVufoi 
d  A  sso  or  CasteUaccioj  about  six  milea  W.  of  Tt- 
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ierbo,  "fhe  ancient  town  appears  to  have  oocapied 
the  angle  fonned  bj  two  soiaU  stnams  named  tlie 
Rio  Seixo  and  Arcione,  flowing  through  deq>  yalliee 
or  rannes  with  precipitoas  escarpments  on  eaich  side. 
Some  slight  {ragmeots  of  the  andent  walls  are  all 
that  remain  on  the  site  of  the  town  ;  but  the  opposite 
or  N.  bank  of  the  Tsllej  of  the  Arciome  was  evi- 
dently in  ancioit  times  the  Necropolis  of  the  town, 
and  presents  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  sepolchres. 
The:$e  are  not  merelj  subterranean  chambers  cat  oat 
of  the  rock,  bat  present  rc^lar  architectural  fai9adcs, 
with  bold  cornices  and  mouldings  in  relief,  all  hewn 
out  of  the  soft  tufo  rock  of  wbidh  the  escarpments  of 
the  cliffs  are  composed.  They  vary  in  height  from 
12  to  30  feet,  bat  have  all  a  remarkable  resinnblanoe 
in  their  architectaral  character,  and  occupy  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  diff  in  a  regular  range  like  a 
street,  extending  also  some  distance  np  a  lateral 
ravine  which  opens  into  the  principal  valley.  Many 
of  these  tombs  have  inscriptions  over  them  in  Etrus- 
can characters,  most  of  which  consist  of,  or  at  least 
contain,  the  customary  formula  ECAST9INE2A. 
Since  the  first  disooveiy  of  these  moouments  in  1808 
by  Professor  Orioli  of  Bologna,  they  have  attracted 
much  attention,  more  perhaps  than  they  really  de- 
serve. Their  architecture  is  thought  to  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian,  but  it  is  still  more 
closely  connected  with  tibe  Doric  Greek,  of  which  in- 
deed  the  whole  Tuscan  architecture  was  merely  a 
modiGcation.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assign  them 
a  very  remote  antiquity ;  OrioU  is  probably  correct  in 
referring  them  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  Rome. 
They  certainly  however  seem  to  prove  that  Axia 
must  have  been  a  place  of  more  ooniBideratioa  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  Etruria,  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Cicero;  though  it  could  never  have  been  more 
than  a  small  town,  and  was  probably  always  a  de- 
pendency of  Tarquinii,  as  its  name  never  occurs  in 
histoiy.  The  remains  at  Coitel  dAtto  have  been 
•Icscribed  in  detail  by  Orioli  {Dd  Stpolcrali  Ed^ki 
deir  Etntria  Media^  1826,  inserted  in  Inghinuni, 
yfon.  Eirutchi,  vol.  iv. ;  and  a  second  time  in  the 
AnnaU  delT  InttUuio  di  Carr.  ArcheoL  1833, 
p.  18 — 56),  and  again  by  Dennis  (^CiUei,  fc.  of 
Eirvria,  vol.  i.  p.  229—242.)  [K  H.  B.] 

AXrAGES  ('A{«iin|f :  TeUgul),  a  river  of  Sar- 
inatia  Europaea,  £.  of  the  Tyras  (ZMwfter),  flowing, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  right  through  Sarmatia,  a 
little  above  Dada,  as  ikr  as  the  Carpathi  M.  On  its 
banks  were  the  people  called  Axiacae.  (Mela,  ii.  1. 
§  7;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26;  PtoL  iiL  5.  §  18,  10. 
§  14;  comp.  Pasiacks.)  [P.  S.] 

AXIMA  {Aisme),  a  town  of  the  Centrones,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  who  are  an  Alpine  people.  Li 
the  Table  it  is  placed,  but  under  the  name  Axnna, 
between  Bergintrum  (^St.  Maurice)  and  Darantasia 
{MouHert  en  Tarentaise),  on  the  road  over  the  pass 
of  the  Alpis  Graia  or  Petii  St  Bernard.  The  po- 
sition is  thus  determined  to  be  that  of  Aitme.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  omits  Axima,  but  makes  the  distance 
xviii.  between  Bergintrum  and  Darantasia,  the  same 
Stance  that  is  given  in  the  Table.  It  is  said  that 
inscriptiuod  have  been  found  at  Aisme  with  the  name 
Forum  Claudii ;  yet  Forum  Claudii  is  a  different  place, 
though  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones.        [G.  L.] 

AXl'NIUM.    [UxAMA.] 

AXIO'POLIS  or  AXIUPOLIS  ('A^io^oAa: 
i2aM0Pa),*a  town  o{  Lower  Moesia,  situated  on  the 
river  Axiua,  which  flowed  into  the  Danube  near  its 
■outhemmoat  mouth,  which  is  now  stopped  np,  and 
the  Limw  TnOanL    (PtoL  iil  10.  §  U.)     [L.  S.] 
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A'XIUS  ('A^iof,  'A{i^s),  the  princi))ar  river  of 
Macedonia,  ud  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  king- 
dom befbre  the  reign  of  Philip,  rises  hi  Mt.  Scar- 
dus  between  Dardania  and  Dalmatia,  a  little  NW. 
of  Scupi.  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
throuf^  Macedonia,  and,  after  receiving  the  Erigon 
and  Astycus  and  passing  by  Pella,  foils  into  the 
Thennaic  gulf.  The  Ly<Uas  also  now  flows  into  tlie 
Axins,  but  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vii.  127)  the 
former  river  joined  the  Haliacmon.  The  Axins  baa 
frequently  changed  its  course.  In  earlier  times  it 
flowed  into  the  sea  between  Chalastra  and  Thess»- 
lonica.  (Strab  viL  p.  330.)  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  called  Bardarium  (hapBdpiov^  Anna  Comn.  i. 
p.  18,  Pans.),  whence  its  modem  name  of  Vardkdri, 
The  prindpal  bridge  across  the  Axius  was  near 
Pella  (Liv.  xliv.  43);  this  bridge  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  MuTATio  Gephyra  in  the  Itin. 
HierotoL  (p.605,  Wess.).  The  Axius  is  a  deep  and 
rapd  river  in  winter,  and  is  neariy  two  miles  ia 
breadth  before  reaching  the  sea;  but  it  can  be 
crossed  by  several  fords  both  in  the  lower  and  upper 
parts  of  ita  course.  (Clark,  TVomZk,  vol  iiL  p.  334 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iii.  pp.  258, 289, 437, 
469;  Taiel,  Tkeualonica,  pp.  69,  seq.  287,  seq.) 

AXON,  a  river  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (t. 
28),  with  Calyiida:  *'  flumen  Axon,  opptdum  Ca- 
lyxida.'*  We  may,  perhaps,  infer  that  Calynda  vraa 
on  or  near  the  Axon.  Leake  places  the  Axon  im- 
mediately west  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucns.      [G.  L.] 

A'XONA  (^Mfie),  a  branch  of  the  Isara  (Oue). 
The  Oi»e  joins  the  Seine  below  Paris.  Caesar  en- 
camped on  the  Axona  in  the  second  year  (b.  c.  57) 
of  his  Gallic  campaign  (JB.  G,  ii.  5).  Dion  Casdna 
(xxxix.  2)  writes  tbe  name  AfS^owFot.  Ansonina 
{MoeeL  v.  461)  names  it  "Axona  praeceps,"  an 
epithet  which  is  not  appropriate. 

The  Axona,  according  to  Caesar,  vraa  in  **  extremia 
Bemorum  finibns,"  and  the  directioD  of  his  move- 
ments shows  that  this  river  was  at  or  near  thdr 
northern  boundaiy.  [G.  L.] 

AXUENNA.  A  place  of  this  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Darooorturam 
{Retme)  through  Verduny  to  Divodurum  (ifste).  It 
may  have  been  a  place  <»  the  Axona  {Aiene)^  but 
the  dte  cannot  be  fixed. 

Another  Axuenua  ia  mentioned  in  the  Table,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  same  place  that  occurs  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  under  the  corrnpt  name  Mnenna.  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Reims  to  Bagacum  (Bocoy);  and 
the  distance  from  Reims  is  marked  x.  in  both  these 
routes.  This  detennination  is  supposed  to  fix  the 
site  of  this  Axuenna  at  the  passage  of  the  iitsne, 
between  Neirfch&Ul  and  Avomu,  (I^AnviUe,  No- 
Hoe,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

AXUME.    [Auxuiul] 

AXUS  ('A{4if :  Axub),  a  rity  of  Crate  (Herod, 
iv.  154),  which  is  identified  vnth  "Oo^ot  (Steph.  B. 
«.  v.),  dtuated  on  a  river  (^  rapidum  Cretae  ve- 
niemus  Oaxen,"  Virg.  £et  166),  which,  according 
to  Vibius  Sequester  (^Flmn,  p.  15),  gave  its  name 
to  Axus.  According  to  the  Cyrenaean  traditions, 
the  Theraean  Battos,  their  founder,  was  the  son  of 
a  damsd  named  Phronime,  the  daughter  of  Etear- 
chus,  king  of  this  dty  (Herod.  /.  c).  Mr.  Pashley 
{TrmUy  voL  L  p.  143,  fblL)  discovered  the  ancient 
dty  in  the  modem  village  of  AxtUy  near  Mu  Ida. 
The  river  of  Axu§  flows  pant  the  village.  Remains 
bdnnging  to  the  so-called  Cyclopean  or  PelaagiewaUs 
were  found,  and  in  the  diurch  a  piece  of  white 
inari»le  with  a  -sepulchral  iuscriptiiHi  in  the  ancient 
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n  df  ApcJlo.  The  mtiudoi  uumra  to  com  of  the 
rtjiDDlogin  of  the  uine :  It  wag  ailed  Aios  bKatua 
the  plan  ia  [ndpilmu,  that  word  bdng  uaed  b; 
the  Cratua  in  tlw  auoe  aenaa  Ihat  the  other  Gneki 
aang»d  ta  i^fi't,  a  cng.  (Hoeck,  Krtta,  *d1.  L 
p.  397.)  [E.B.J.] 


AXYLUS,  a  woodlM  tnct  in  Aata  HiiHr, 
'  anthwardofthtngioDofUea  awl  plaini, through 
■hich  Icada  the  road  from  AAoam  Karahiaaitr  td 
Kdnia  and  Erkle,  a  diy  and  naked  r^on,  which 
olBids  u  br  a>  the  Sangariu  and  Halja."  (Lcakg, 
Alia  Uimor,  p,  6S.)  Utj  (ui<iii.  IB)  duoribei 
tbe  A17I1U  H  eDiiielj  deadtate  of  woodj  the  in- 
bahilanta  need  dried  cow-dong  for  foal  Fococke, 
who  tnvened  part  of  tbe  couDtl?,  apeaki  of  tbe 
people  ai  being  mnch  distttued  for  fuel,  and  com- 
mvil;  luiug  cow-dung.  Be  might  bate  found  the 
aama  \\aaf  dine  ui  eone  parta  of  England.  (Cam- 
pan  aamUton,  rA.  i.  pp.  448,  468,  a>  to  tha  Aij- 
Idi.)  Tbe  Bonuui  csnaul  Manlius  marched  thrDngh 
tin  AiTlna  to  iniade  Galatiii.  Pait  of  thia  wood- 
leca  Rgin  was  included  in  Phiygis,  and  part  in  Ga- 
iatia  and  Lycaoma.  Tbe  high  plateaua  north  uf 
K6ma  mi  ErUe  an  tha  nHrantain-pLiina  (ipmaia), 
aa  Strabo  {f.  568)  tsnni  them,  of  the  Lreaoniioa, 
eaU,  treelo)  and  walerleaa,  but  wall  adapted  for 
dwqi-&iding.  [0.  L.] 

AZA,  a  town  of  Armenia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(tL  10).  Affording  to  the  Anton.  Itlnenuy  jt  wag 
2G  H.  P.  from  Satala;  it  ie  crayectured  to  be  the 
«nw  pbc<  aa  the  Hasna  of  the  Peutinger  Tables, 
which  it  diaUnt  from  SMabi  S5  U.  P.      [E.  B.  J.] 

A'ZALI  Ca<bA<h),  a  tribe  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
from  which,  [«rfaap9|  tha  modern  town  of  Oiat, 
deriTH  iu  nMae.  (Ptol.  u.  14.  §  2;  Plin.  B.  N. 
iii.  28.)  [L.  S.] 

AZA'NES  ('AfilniO-  1'  ■•  'tal^  ^J  Arondell 
(Alia  Minor,  tdL  u.  p.  140)  that,  on  a  coin  of 
ThemigDniuiii  in  Phirgia,  ii  a  river-gnd,  with  tbe 
name  of  Aianet,  "  evideocs  of  some  river  being  at  or 
nair  Themiaooium.'  Tteaiteof  Theminoniiun  doee 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain^  and  nothing  more 
lamii  to  be  known  ol  the  riiar  Aunes,  tbotigb  the 
eondniioo  from  the  coin,  that  then  waa  a  river  of 
that  nanie,  can  hardly  be  doubtsd.  [G.  I..] 

AZA'NEa     [Ahcadia.] 

AZJkin  CAfaxol  r  Elk.  ■Afa»(Tnl),  aa  the  name 
appearf  in  Strabo  (p.  ST6),  and  Stepbanui  (i.  e. 
'AfaJvO  Tbe  name  on  ccdna  vid  inacriptioiii  11 
A^aivf,  and  alao  in  Herodian,  the  grammarian,  aa 
qoMed  by  Stepbanna.  Aiani  U  a  city  of  Phrygia 
SficUUt.  The  diatrict,  which  waa  called  Aianitia, 
tmtatned  tba  Banma  ef  the  rinr  Khyndaetia. 

Iliia  place,  which  ia  biitorically  anknonn,  contahu 
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AZAN'I.  ms 

extenalvt  nilna,  which  were  flr>t  riuteJ  in  1834 

le  Earl  of  AahhumliHrn  (Amndell^s  Atia  Minor, 

if.   p.  347);    it  had   been   inrorrKtly   iUtol 

jner'a  Alia  Minor,  vol.   ii.    p.    14)  that  the 

1  wen  diiconred  by  I>r.  Hall.    They  bava  einre 

ririted  by  Mveral  other  tiawllen.  Tha  ramwiia 

are  at  a  place  called   Tc^cdoor-Hiitar,  on  the 

left  bank  of  tbe  Rhyndacue.     There  are  two  Roman 

bridgea  with  elliptical  archra  over  tbe  Fhyndacua; 

or  throe  aacordinE  to  FellowB.  (Plan,  p.  141.)     On 

the  left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacue.  on  a  slight  eminence, 

ii  a  beaalifol  Ionic  temple,  "  one  ol'  the  mgit  perfect 

nn  eiiiting  in  Aeia  Minor."  (Hamilton,  ReMarchei, 

4^.,  Tol.i.  p.  lOL.)     Kighteem  columna  and  one  eido 

and  end  of  the  rella  are  itanding.     There  are  aira 


half  a  mils  from  the  temple;  and  Ihera  La  a  stadinm 
which  "  eitoida  north  and  trath  in  a  direct  line  of 
pn^ongalion  liiim  the  Ibeatre,  with  which  it  ia 
immediatelr  connected,  although  at  a  lower  lanl. 
SuuH  of  tbe  marble  xata,  both  in  the  atadimn  and 
in  tho  theatre,  are  well  preserved,  and  d'  highly 
finUhod  workmanahip."  (Hamilton.)  There  a  a 
view  of  Che  tample  irf  Aaini  m  Fellows'  Aaia  Minor 
(pp.  137,  141).  "  There  are  many  fioota  (f  tomb* 
Dcnlptured  aa  doore  with  panels  and  devicee,  having 
tnacriptiona."  (Fallowa,  who  baa  given  a  drawing 
oT  one  of  tbeae  dooca.)  Among  the  cohu  which 
Hamilton  procmed  at  thia  placa,  and  in  tbe  anr- 
ronnding  country,  then  wore  coins  of  Augnalua, 
Claudina,  Fanitma,  and  other  imperial  peiamagee. 
Some  also  were  antonomona,  the  legends  bring 
Atifioi,  'Ufa  BavKii,  or  'UpaaarKXTrrti  AifaMmni-, 
or  ActonvHr.  Several  inseriplioni  from  Axani 
have  been  copied  by  Fellows  (p.  US,  Ac),  and  by 
Hamilton  (Appendix,  8 — SO).  Kone  of  tbe  in- 
■criptiona  an  of  early  date,  and  probably  all  of  them 
belong  to  the  Roman  period.  One  of  tbeae  ncorda 
^*  tbe  great,  both  benefactor  and  saviour  and  founder 
of  the  city,  CI.  Stratomcua,"  who  ia  entitled  consul 
(Siarov);  and  the  nuinnment  waa  erected  by  bis 
native  city.  Thia  StrtUonicos,  we  may  infer  from 
Claudius,  waa  a  native,  who  had  obtained 


the  Roman  citiionabip.     The  memorial  was 


ected 


tbe  second  praetorthip  (to 
CL  ApoUinarins.  Another  inscription  containa  tbe 
usual  formula,  tj  BovAt}  au  A  Afj^s.  to  the  Interior 
of  the  celia  of  the  tomple  then  an  fbtu  king  in- 

another  in  inferior  Greek  chaiacten,  and  two  in  bed  ly 
cut  Roman  characten.  Tbeiv  are  aLo  mscripticni 
m  the  onttide  of  tha  oella.  It  appears  from  one 
tnsoription  that  the  temple,  which  is  30W  standing, 
>tua  dedicated  to  Zena. 


SM  AZAKIA. 

Tbe  plin  ginn  bj  Pclbnn  shmi  tha  pMHaU  < 

tlw  nnn]  tnihiing*,  which  illogetha  must  hav 
pniiund  a  lerj  fine  e&cU  Then  in  no  tncn  < 
uif  dtj  walls.  [G,  L.] 


AZA'NIA,  a  dtj  betongini;  to  Uaaulia.  aocordin^ 
to  Stephanos  (>.  r. 'Afvla),  qnotin);  Philo.  Ths 
place  ia  ml;  mentioDBl  in  this  passage,  which  is 
worth  Dotire,  u  adding  to  th«  list  of  Ussuliot  tuwna 
in  tha  noth  of  Fmnn.  Walckenser  (Cdo^.,  &c, 
TaLLp.2gO)  conjectnmthat  it  naj  be  at  Alillartl, 
nmz  Aaila,  in  the  department  Vl  Aadei  bat  this 
is  merelj  a  goeae,  fbaaded  on  a  reeemblaiKS  of 
•>an»».  [0.  L.] 

AZA'SU  {*  •A(arla,  Plol.  W.  7.  §  SS ;  PeripL 
Mar.  Erjth.  pp.10,  ll,tsq.},  the  modeni  mat  of 
Ajim.  was  soother  same  for  the  maritime  irpiwi  of 
eMtem  Africa  odled  Barbaria,  which  exteodsd  from 
the  pminuntarj  of  Anxnata,  laL  11°  H.,  to  that  of 
khsptum,  laC.  2°  S.  Ptolemj  distiniroishes  between 
Aiaiiia  and  Bsrbaria,  defining  the  fonner  an  the  in- 
terior, and  the  latter  as  the  mast  nf  llie  rej^on  iriiirh 
bore  thnie  luunee.  Aiania  waa  inhabital  b;  a  nee 
of  Aethiopiinii,  who  wen  enga^  principallj  hi 
ottching  tnd  taming  wild  elephants,  n-  in  snppljinic 
the  markeU  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  with  hiJea  and 
irar;.  At  the  southern  limit  of  this  undefined  and 
Bouiolj  known  region  waa  the  riier  Rhmptns,  and 
the  hann  Rhaptunt  (Ptid.  iv.  9),  which  deiiTed 
tbeir  name  (ran  ths  Aethiopes  Ethapni.  The  Man 
Auninm,  anollier  name  for  the  Snna  Baiharieua 
(PafSafiaiii  Ki\nt,  PtoL  It.  7.  §  SB),  skilled  this 
whole  rqrioii-  [W.  B.  D.] 

AZANUS.    [IHDU.] 

A7AKA  C'Afapa),  mentioDed  by  Strabo  <ii.  p. 
M7)  in  hia  Account  of  Armenia  aa  litoated  on  the 
Araies;  some  read  ri  Zipa;  prohablj  like  other 

indjlfeently.  Qraskutd  (note  ml  i.  c.)  is  indiited 
to  think  it  waa  a  tonpla  dedialad  to  the  goddeu 
!(anlU,  or  the  Perso-Aimenian  Aitemis.  (Comp. 
Hes^h.  (.  a.  ;  SeMeo,  lit  Diu  .%nO  ^i^  iL 
e.  16.)  [F..  B.  J,] 

AZEKAH,  a  d^  of  the  tribe  of  Jndsh.  (Joih. 
X'.  39.)  It  waa  atnat«d  ia  that  part  which  waa 
called  Sephela  (rendered  bf  the  LXX.  rtir  n- 
SjH)!',  tA  vitiof,  and  rd  TtKWtirAy,  whivh,  aooording 
to  Eoaebins  and  St.  Jeroma,  embraced  all  the  eoan- 
tt;  about  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  north  and  west. 
(Relaitd,  Pabut  p.  197.)  A  village  of  this  name 
•listed  in  thnr  daj  betweeo  Eleotheropolis  snd  Aelis 
(lb  p.  60a)!  snd  the  site  of  Shocoh.  with  which  it 
isjdtned  in  1  Sam.  irii.  I,  is  still  rswerted  in  the 
small  rained  Tillage  of  SbeeLbei.  in  the  unuth-east 
M  Judaea,  when  tbe  hill  country  declinea  Inwards 
the  Plain  of  the  Philislinea.  (Kobinsoo,  Bib.  Ra. 
T.J.ii.  pp.3*S,349.)  [G.W.J 

A/.E'NIA.     rAmcA,  p.  Ml,  a.] 

AKKTIUU  XAfyTiHu:  Aietini},  a  town  of 
Apulia,  the  name  of  which  does  not  ormr  in  any 


AZOBDS. 
■admt  author,  under  Ibia  fom,  hot  lis  a>T0(t.ua 
ia  pnred  b;  ita  coina,  which  haTe  tjrpea  ca[Hd  fixan 
tboaa  of  Tarentom  and  tlie  l^end  at  toll  AZH- 
TINIIN.  These  ooins,  caice  nroneDaBlf  aaaigned  to 
Aienia  in  Attica,  are  found  onlj  in  the  soDthem 
part  of  Apulia,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  tha 
'■Ehatiam'  of  the  Tab.  Pent,  a  name  canainlj 
cempt,  ought  to  ba  lead  Azetiom.  If  Ihia  ttSH 
jectnre  be  adinitled  Aietiun  may  be  placed  at  R»- 
tigUaaii,  a  small  town  about  13  nules  SE.  of  Bari, 
when  the  cdoa  in  quatioi  haTt  been  biquenlly 
disCOTered.  Tbs  Asornwi  of  PUn;  (iii.  tl.  s.  16) 
Ihoo^  [daoed  hj  him  amoog  the  "  Cnliiti'ci  i— 
MtHlvnmti,'  in  all  pR^Mtrilitr  belo^  to  the  nine 
plaa,  and  Ihia  mar  be  the  Soman  fiam  of  the  name. 
(IfiUingen.  ^mi.  dc  FlUdk,  p.  147.)      [E.  H.  B.] 


AzmiS,  or  AZILIS  CAft"!,  'AfJui,  Hered., 
Steph.  B.,  Callim.; 'A(ipar,Cham,  op.  Ste]Ji.  R; 
'A{u\ii  or  'ACvA'i  itiiai.   P^oj.  ii.   5.  §  3;  Etk. 

'A^iAfrn<,  Steph.  B.),  a  district,  and,  according  to 
the  later  writen,  a  town,  or  Tilhge.  on  the  coaat  cf 
Maimarica,  on  the  E.  IrontJer  of  Cyrmaica,  m  H. 
Africa,  opposite  the  iatand  of  Platea.  Hendotna 
tells  us  that  it  was  coloniied  b;  Battns  and  hia  Ibl- 
iDwers  two  jean  after  thrir  first  settlement  in  Plalea, 
B.C.  638.  He  describea  it  aa  snmiDDded  m  bolh 
sides  by  the  most  beautiful  akpes,  wiib  a  rirer 
flowing  throngh  it,  a  deecriptJOD  agrreing,  aecofding 
to  Pacho,  wiUi  the  Tallej  of  the  riTer  Ttntmmth, 
which  flows  into  the  CuZ/'o/'AHiiia,  opposite  to  tha 
ialsod  of  Bomba  (the  ancient  Platea).  In  a  second 
passage,  Hendotna  mentions  it  as  adjacent  to  tha 
port  of  Menelana.  and  at  the  commenmnent  of  fl>e 
district  when  sl^itim  grows.  (Heiol.  it.  IS7, 159; 
Callim.  ■>  ApoU.  89 ;  Pacho,  Voyagt  de  la  Marma- 
r>^,&c.pp.S3,8e.)  It  appears  to  be  [he  same  placa 
aa  tbe  Portns  AJurius  (A  'Alipmt  Alfiiir)  of  Syne. 
aina  (o.  *  :  Thrige,  Ret  Crrrnau.  p.  7!).     [P.  S.] 

AZIBIS  CAfi(»If,  Plol.  T.  7.  5  !),  a  town  of  Ai^ 
menia  tCnor,  wUch,  if  we  identify  with  Artiagim, 
or  Anuu^aH,  aa  Mannert  (Crojr.  toL  tL  p(.  S.  p. 
308)  does,  most  be  placed  to  the  W.  of  the  Ed- 
phrstH.  AbliUedi  {Tai.  Sgr.  p.  IB)  fiiea  this 
place  on  the  nad  between  Smu  and  .^rsnaw.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Annenian  chntuclen  It  waa  funma 
for  the  worahip  of  the  goddna  Anabid,  and  waa 
deovatcd  with  many  temples  bj  Tigrann  II.  Aftv 
the  eetabliahment  of  Chrislianil;  it  moained  an 
important  pU(«,  but  attained  its  highest  distinctiiHi 
nnder  the  MtLBanlmui  princta  of  the  Seljnk  dynasty. 
{St.  Martin,  Mem.  tar  tArminU,  toI.  L  p.  71 ; 
Forbiger,  toL  ii.  p.  3111;  Bitter,  EnOiMde,  toI.  x. 
p.  270.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

AZmiS,  at  AHr'HIS(Tah.  PouL),  AIXI  (Pria- 
dan.  vi.  p.  689,  ed.  Putsch),  a  town  of  Dada.  on 
the  high  road  from  Viminacinm  to  TiTisoun,  pn>- 
bably  the  Aifur't  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  8.  §  9).  It  seota 
lo  be  Taikora  on  the  T'eriua.  [P-'S-] 

AZCTBUS  CAf-^i,  •A(if»>,  Ptol.  iii.  18-  §  41: 
Et\.  'AfuplTqi),  a  (own  in  Perrhaetiia  in  ThcsNity. 


AZOTU& 

ritnated  at  the  foot  of  Meant  (Hympos.  Azonu, 
with  the  two  neighboaring  towns  of  Pythiura  and 
Doiiche,  fonned  a  Tripolis.  (LiT.  xliu  68,  zliv.  S.) 
There  was  also  a  town  of  the  name  of  Axonis  in 
Pekgonia  in  lfaced<mia.  (Stmb.  vii.  jxSS?;  I^ake, 
Ncrtkem  Cfreeee,  toL  iii.  pfk  819,  343.) 

AZOTUSCAC»Tor:  Etk.  'AC»riof),the  AsnooD 
of  Scripture,  a  city  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Jndah 
m  the  diriaion  of  the  Promised  Land  (Joih,  zv.  47), 
but  oocapied  by  the  Philistines,  and  leckooed  as  one 
cf  their  fire  principal  cities,  where  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  ironhtp  of  Dagon.  (1  Ami.  i.  1 — 7.) 
It  is  odebrated  bj  Herodotus  as  having  stood  a 
siege  of  39  years  from  Psammetichas,  king  of  Egypt 
(aboat  B.  o.  630),  the  longest  of  any  dty  he  was 
acqoamted  with  (ii  157).  It  was  taken  by  the 
Assyrians  nnder  Tartan,  &»  general  of  Kbg  Senna- 
cherib (b.  a  713;  /t.  zz.  1).  It  was  taken  by  Jadas 
Maccabaens  (1  Mace,  iz.  M)),  and  by  his  brother 
Jonathan  (z.  77);  restored  by  Gabinins  (Joseph. 
Ant,  ziT.  5.  §  3),  and  given  by  Aognstns  to  Salome 
(zrii.  13.  S  5).  The  ancient  geographical  and  his- 
torical notices  place  it  between  A»keloH  and  Janmia, 
aoathof  the  latter,  near  the  coast,  but  not  actoally  on 
the  sea  shore.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  the 
modem  Tillage  of  EMd^  sitoated  on  a  greasy  hill, 
snrnmnded  by  wood.  No  ruins  have  been  discovered 
there.  (Irby  and  Bfangles,  pp.  179 — 183;  and 
Bichardsoa,  as  cited  in  Rolnnson*s  Bib,  Re».  vol.  ii. 
p.  368 ;  Beland,  pp.  60fr— 609.)  [G.  W.] 


B. 


BAALBEK.    [Hbuofoub.] 

BAAL-GAD,  m  the  northern  eztremity  of  the 
Hoiy  Land,  "  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  nnder  Moont 
Hennon .•  (Jaek.  zL  17,  zii.  7,  ziiL  a)    [G.  W.] 

BAAL-MEON,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benben 
{Numk.  zzzii.  38;  I  Ckrm.  v.  8),  afterwards  ooca- 
pied by  the  Moabites.  {Etek,  zzv.  9.)  It  is  men- 
timed  by  St  Jerome  as  a  large  village  in  his  time, 
and  is  placed  by  him  and  Ensebios  nine  miles 
distant  from  Heshbon,  and  near  Baro  {JBaara), 
(BeUmd,  PtdaesL  pp.  487, 611.)  Barckhardt  iden- 
t^ks  it  with  Myoon,  f  of  an  hoar  SE.  of  the  rains 
cf  Heshbon  (rmveb,  p.  385);  but  this  woald  not 
be  more  than  8  or  3  miles,  which  is  too  short  an  in- 
teml.  Yet  the  name  (written  by  Irby  and  Hangles 
"  Mojfiij^  p.  464),  and  the  neighboaring  hot  springs 
(see  St.  Jerome,  /.  e.),  seem  to  identify  it  widi  the 
Scriptore  nt&  It  stuads  on  a  oonadersble  eminence, 
in  a  fertile  plain.  [G.  W.] 

BAAL-SHALISHA  (8  Kmg$,  iv!  48),  a  town,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  district  of  Shalisha  (1  Sam.  iz. 
4),  called  by  Eosebins  and  St.  Jerome  Beth-sa- 
lisa,  is  placed  by  them  15  miles  north  of  Diospolis 
(Lydda)^  in  the  Thammitio  district.    (Reland,  p. 

611.)  rQ.w.] 

BAAL-TAMAB,  a  town  ef  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah.  {Jndget,  zz.  33.)  It 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  under  the  name  of 
Beth-amar.    (Rehmd,  p.611.)  [G.  W.] 

BABBA  (Bdta,  PtoL  iv.  1.  §  14;  BaStd:  Etk, 
BaAwFt,  Steph.  B.),  a  colony  in  Ifanretania  Tingi- 
tana,  founded  by  Angustus,  40  M.  P.  from  Lizas. 
Its  foil  name  is  given  by  Pliny  in  the  form  Babba 
JitUa  CampeMtria  (t.  1).  Its  coins,  which  are 
numeroos,  from  Augustus  downwards,  have  the  in- 
scripcaons  Cd.  L  B.,  i.  e.  Cokmia  Jufia  Babbcntig^  or 
COL.  G.  L  B.  or  C.  C.  I.  B.,  i.  e.  CoUmia  CampeUriti ' 


BABYLON 
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Jwlfa  BdVbentiM.  (Rckhel,  vol.  tv.  p.  153.)  Its 
site  seems  quite  unceitain.  Some  place  it  at  iVio- 
rm^a,  which  appears  too  far  east;  others  at  Bam 
Twde^  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Guairga  (a 
tributary  of  the  Sfdmr),  where  anci«!nt  rains  are  still 
viable.  (Leo  Africanus,  op.  Mannert,  vol.  z.  pt  8, 
p^  489.)  Possibly  the  trae  positioa  may  be  at  Baba 
Kdam,  E.  of  Kmr-d-Kfbir,  [P.  S.1 

BABRA'NTlUM(Ba«p4moi>.*  Etk,  BaSftdrrios), 
a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chios,  mentioned  by 
Polybiua  in  his  sizteenth  book,  as  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanns,  t.  v.  Ik^pdMTiow,  It  may  be  the  same 
place  as  Babias.  [G.  L.] 

BABRAS  (Bd/gpoM:  Etk,  BotfpdirTiet),  a  small 
place  in  Aeolis  near  Chios.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v,  Bd* 
9 ft.}  [G.  L.] 

BABYLLEini  (BaA/XAi^inoi,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  39), 
the  name  of  a  tribe  which  belonged  to  the  hybrid 
population  of  the  Begio  Troglodytica,  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  seated  between 
the  easteramost  boundaiy  of  the  isUnd  Meroe  and 
the  Sinus  Adulitanus.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BA'BYLON  (BaA»A<ir),  in  later  times  called  also 
BabyIonia( Justin,  i.  8 ;  Sohn.  c37 :  Etk,  BaA»A«^iot, 
rarely  BatftfAwyc^T,fem.  BaffuAi«i>(f),  the  chief  town  of 
Babylonia,  and  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Babylonio- 
Chaldaean  kingdom.  It  eztended  along  both  sides 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  it, 
and,  according  to  the  uniform  consent  of  antiquity, 
was,  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  of  immense  size.  There 
seems  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  occupied  the 
site,  or  was  at  leant  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of 
Babel,  which  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (z.  10)  as  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod*s  kingdom,  and  in  Genesis  (zt 
1 — 9)  as  the  scene  of  the  oonfdsion  of  tongues:  its 
name  is  a  Grsecized  form  of  the  Hebrew  Babel. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  it  was  at  an 
early  period  a  pkoe  of  importance,  or,  like  Ninus 
(Nineveh),  the  imperial  seat  of  a  long  line  of  kings. 
The  name  of  Babel  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
drcnmstance  of  its  having  been  the  pbwe  of  thia 
confusion  of  tongues  {Gen,  zi.  9);  another  and  per- 
haps more  natural  derivation  would  give  it  the 
meaning  of  the  gate  or  court  of  Bel,  or  Belus,  the 
Zeus  of  that  country.  A  tradition  of  this  event  has 
been  preserved  in  Beroesns,  who  says  that  a  tower 
was  erected  in  the  place  where  Babylon  now  stands, 
but  that  the  winds  assisted  the  gods  in  overthrowing 
it  He  adds  that  the  ruins  still  ezist  at  Babykm, 
that  the  gods  introduced  a  diversity  of  tongues 
among  men,  and  that  the  pkce  whe^  the  tower  was 
built  is  called  Babylon  on  account  of  the  cooiuaian 
of  tongues  ;  for  coofusioa  is  by  the  Hebrews  called 
BabeL  (Beress.  (^.  £iwe6.iV«p.  JTmu^.iz.;  Syn- 
celL  Ckron,  44 ;  Euseb.  Chron,  13.)  A  tradition  of 
the  diversity  of  tongues  and  its  cause  is  preserved  also 
in  a  fragment  of  Histiaeus  (<^.  Jo§epk,  Ant,  i  4), 
and  in  Alez.  Pdyhist.  (op.  Sync,  44,  and  Jotqtk 
AnL  L  4).  Eupdemns  also  (ap,  En§eb,  Praep, 
Evang,  iz.)  attributes  the  foundation  of  Babylon  to 
those  who  escaped  from  the  Deluge,  and  mentions 
the  tower  and  its  overthrow.  He  adds  that  Abra- 
ham lived  in  a  dty  of  Babylonia  called  Camarina, 
or  by  some  Urie  [i.e.  Ur],  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  a  city  of  the  Chaldaeana. 

Of  Babel  or  Babylon,  believing  them,  as  we  do,  to 
represent  one  and  the  same  place,  we  have  no  subee- 
quent  notice  in  the  Bible  till  the  reign  of  H(«bea, 
about  B.O.  730  (8  Kmg$^  zvii.  84),  when  the  people 
of  Samaria  were  carried  away  captive.  It  seems 
probable  that  daring  this  long  period  Babylon 
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a  place  of  Tittle  con»eqaenc«,  and  that  the  great 
rafitig  city  was  the  Assyrian  capital  Ninas.     Ab 
late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (b.c.  728 — 700)  it  is 
clear  that   Babylon  was  dependent  on  the  Assy- 
rian Empire,  thongh  Merodach-Baladan  is  mentioned 
in  Isaiah  (xxxiz.  I)  as,  at  that  time,  king  or  ruler 
in  that  city ;  for  Polyhistor  (op.  Ettaeb.  Arm.  Chrrm, 
42)  states  that  after  the  reign  of  the  brother  of  Sen- 
nacherib, Acises  raled ;  and  that,  after  Acises  had 
reigned  thirty  days,  he  was  slain  by  Merodach-Bala- 
danns,  who  held  the  goTemment,  but  was  in  his  torn 
slain  and  sacceeded  by  Elibos.  Polyhistor  adds  that, 
in  the  thirl  year  d[  the  reign  of  Elibus,  Sennacherib 
came  np  and  conqoered  the  Babylonians,  took  their 
king  prisoner  away  into  Assyria,  and  made  his  own 
8«>n  Asardanos  king  in  his  place.     Abydenns  (op. 
Evaeb,  ibid.  p.  53)  states  the  same  thing,  adding  that 
he  built  Tarsus  after  the  pkin  of  Babylon.  The  frag- 
ments preserved  of  Borossus,  who  lived  in  the  age  uf 
Alexandar  the  Great^  and  who  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  written  documents  at  Babylon  which  were 
preserved  with  great  care,  supply  some  names,  though 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  howiar  they  may  be 
depended  on.  The  commencement  of  the  narrative  of 
BerosBus  is  a  marvellous  and  fabulous  account  of  the 
firs(t  origin  of  Babylonia.     In  it  he  speaks  of  Belus, 
whom  he  interprets  to  mean  Zeus,  and  states  that  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he  has  noticed 
were  delineated  in  the  temple  of  that  god  at  Babylon. 
(See  Castor,  ap.  Euteb.  Arm.  Cknm.  81 ;  Eupol.  op. 
Euaeb.  Praep,  Evang.  iz. ;  Thallus,  ap.  Thecphan. 
ad  Ant.  281 ;  Aeech.  St^)pL  318  and  322;  Hesiod, 
Fragm.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  42;  and  Eustath.  ad  Diony*. 
927,  for  the  name  of  Belus,  and  various  legends  con- 
nected with  it.)     Beroesus  mentions  the  name  Xi- 
suthrus,  and  with  him  a  legend  of  a  great  flood, 
which  has  so  remarkable  a  resemblance  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the   Bible,  that  it  has  been  usual  to  sup- 
pose that  Xisnthms  represents  the  Noah  of  Holy 
Scripture;  adding  that,  after  the  flood,  the  people  re- 
tarred  to  Babylon,  built  cities  and  erected  temples, 
and  that  thus  Babylon  was  inhabited  again.  (Beross. 
ap.  Syne.  Chron.  28  ;  Euseb.  Chron.  5.  8.)  Apollo- 
dorus,  professing  to  copy  from  Beroesus,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent and  fuller  list  of  ralers,  but  they  are  a  mere 
barren  collection  of  names.  (Apoll.  ap.  ^nc.  Chron. 
39 ;  Euseb.  Chron.  5.)    The  Astronomical  canon  of 
Ptolemy  oomroences  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
whose  reign  began  b.c.  747  twenty-three  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Assyrian  King  Pul,  on  the  W. 
of  the  Euphrates.   It  has  been  argued  from  this  &ct, 
in  connection  with  a  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13) 
"Behold  the  land  of  the  Ghaldees;  this  people  was 
not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,"  that  the  first  rulers  of  Babylon 
were  of  Assyrian  origin;  bnt  thb  seems  hardly  a  ne- 
cessary inference.    It  is,  however,  curious  that  Syn- 
oellus,  after  stating  that  the  Chaldaeans  were  the 
first  who  a:»umed  the  title  of  kings,  adds  that  of 
these  the  first  was  Evechins,  who  is  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Nebrod  (or  Nembrod)  who  reigned  at 
Babylon  for  six  years  and  one  thini.   Nabonassar  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  memorials  of  the  kings 
who  jveoeded  him.  (Sync.  Chron.  207)  Of  the  mo- 
narchs  who  sacceeded  him  according  to  the  Canon 
we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Ninus 
(Nineveh).  Mardoch-Empadus,  the  fifth,  is  probably 
the  Merodach-Babdan  of  the  Bible,  who  sent  to 
OQDgratulata  Ueaekiah  on  his  recovery  from  sick- 
I.  (2  ^ie^,xx.  12;  Itaiah^  xxxi.  1.)  Somewhat 
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later  Manasses,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  by  the  kin^ 
of  Assyria  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  Then  follow  Sa- 
oeduchinns  and  Chyniladan,  who  appear  to  have  ruled 
partly  at  wie  city  and  partly  at  the  other;  and  then 
NabopoUasar,  who  finally  overthrew  Ninus,  and  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  empre  of  western  Asia  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  Babylon. 

With  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced,  in  all 
probability,  the  en  of  Babylonian  greatness,  and  the 
accounts  in  the  Bible  and  in  other  writings  are,  for 
his  reign,  remarkably  consistent  with  one  another. 
The  Bible  relates  many  events  of  the  reign  of  thia 
king,  his  carrying  the  Jews  into  captivity,  his  sieg« 
and  conquest  of  Tyre  {Eaek,  xxix  18),  his  descent 
into  Egypt,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  Babylon 
and  death  there.  Berossus  (ap.  Jo§tpik.  e,  Ap.^ 
states  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  sent  with  a  great 
army  against  Egypt  and  Judaea,  and  burnt  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  and  removed  the  Jews  to 
Babylon,  that  he  conquered  Egypt,  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  his  exploits  all 
that  had  reigned  before  him  in  Babylon  and 
Chaldaea.  He  adds  that,  on  the  return  of  the  king 
from  his  Jewish  war,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
adorning  the  temple  of  Belus,  rebuilding  the  city, 
constracting  a  new  palace  adjoining  those  in  which 
his  forefathers  dwelt,  but  exceeding  them  in  height 
and  splendour,  and  erecting  on  stone  pillars  high 
walks  with  trees  to  gratify  his  quera,  who  had  been 
brought  np  in  Media,  and  was  therefore  fond  of  a 
mountainous  situation.  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  e.  Ap.  i. 
19;  Syncell.  Chron.  220;  Euseb.  Fraep.  Evang, 
ix.) 

Berossus  goes  on  to  state  that  after  a  reign  of  43 
years,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  bj  Evilme- 
rodachus,  NerigUssooms,  and  Labroeoarchodus, 
whose  united  reigns  were  little  more  Uian  six  years, 
till  at  length,  on  a  conspiracy  being  formed  against 
the  last,  Nabonnedas  obtained  the  crown,  and  reigned 
sixteen  years,  till,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Gyro? 
took  Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Borsippus ;  that,  on  Cyrus  proceeding 
to  besiege  Bondppus,  Nabonnedus  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Persia,  who  sent  him  oat  of 
Babylonia  and  placed  him  in  Carmania,  where  be 
died.  (Beros.  ap.  Jotepk  c  Ap,  L  20;  Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  ix.) 

Megasthenes  (ap.  Abgden.;  Euseb.  Prtup,  Evan. 
X.,  Chron.  49)  tells  nearly  the  same  story,  slightly 
changing  the  names  of  the  successors  of  Nebudiad- 
nezzar,  and  adding,  that,  Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt 
Babylon,  tamed  the  course  of  the  Armakale  TNahr- 
Malcha),  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
constructed  a  irast  receptacle  for  its  watera  above 
the  city  of  Sippara,  and  built  the  city  of  Teredon 
near  the  Erythraean  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Gulf, 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 

The  first  Greek  who  visited  Babylon,  so  fitf  as  we 
know,  was  Antimenidas,  the  brother  of  the  Pr«t 
Alcaeos,  who  was  there  B.C. 600 — 580(Strabw  xiii.  p. 
617 ;  Frngm  Ale.,  Mtlller,  Rhem.Mua.  p.  287);  and 
the  earliest  Greek  historian  who  gives  any  descrip- 
tion of  Babylon  is  Herodotus,  who  travdlod  thither 
about  a  century  after  the  first  conquest  by  Cyrus. 
His  testimmiy  is  mors  valuable  than  that  (^  any 
other  writer,  for  he  is  the  only  one  whom  we  kntvw 
to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  whose  account 
of  what  he  describes  has  reached  as  anenrtaUed. 
There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  about  all  the  others 
Thus,  of  Ctesias,  we  have  only  what  Diodoroa  and 
others  have  extracted.     Of  Bcnssns,  who  wae  a 
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ientoxy  and  a  half  later  than  Herodotus,  we  have 
ooij  a  few  fragmenta.  We  have  no  proof  that 
Airian  or  Straho  theroaelves  Tisited  Babylun,  though 
the  treatiae  of  the  former  has  this  ralae,  that  he 
drew  his  information  from  the  Notes  of  Aristobnlos 
and  Ptofemj  the  son  of  Lagos,  who  were  there  with 
Alexander.  Of  Cleitarchus,  who  also  accompanied 
Alexander,  and  wrote  ra  V9pi  *AA€(ay8poi/,  we  have 
no  remains,  unless,  as  has  been  supposed  bj  some, 
his  work  was  the  basis  of  that  bj  Cortius.  The  inci- 
dental ramarks  of  Herodotos  have  a  manifest  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  caarej  the  idea  of  peisonid 
experience.  Thus,  in  i.  177,  he  distinguishss 
between  the  length  of  the  Royal  and  the  Ordinarj 
Cubit;  in  i.  182,  183,  he  expresses  his  doubts  on 
some  of  the  legends  which  he  heard  about  the 
Temple  of  Belus,  though  the  structure  itself  (or  its 
jemaici)  he  eridentlj  must  have  seen,  as  be  de- 
scribes it  as  stiU  existing  (^f  i/ti  rovro  tri  top, 
i.  181.)  ms  account  also  of  the  country  round 
Bsbjkm  (i.  179,  azid  L  192 — 200}  is,  as  b  shown 
elsewhere  [Babtu>nia],  contirmed  hj  all  other 
writers,  as  well  ancient  as  modem. 

According  to  Herodotos,  Babylon,  which,  after 
the  fell  of  Ninos,  became  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian 
empune  (i  178),  had  already  been  roled  over  by 
■evetal  kings,  and  by  two  remarkable  queens,  Semi- 
nunis  and  Nitocris,  at  an  interval  of  five  generations 
from  ooe  to  the  other.  (L  184, 185.)  Of  these,  the 
elder  erected  inuuense  embankments  to  keep  the 
water  of  tfa«  Euphrates  within  its  proper  channel, 
the  second  made  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
had  previously  been  straight,  so  tortuous  that  it 
thrice  passed  the  village  S  Ardaricca,  dug  an  im- 
mense lake,  ond  having  tomed  the  waters  of  the 
river  into  this  lake,  feoed  its  banks  with  a  waD  of 
baked  bricks,  and  threw  a  bridge  across  within 
Babylon,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  river, 
(i.  186.)  Herodotus  adds  a  story  of  her  tomb, 
whidi  we  may  reasonably  question,  as  he  himself 
could  only  haTs  heard  of  it  by  tradition  when  he  was  at 
Babylon  (i.  187),  and  states  that  it  was  against  the 
MO  of  this  queen,  Labynetus,  that  Gyros  marched. 
Lsbynetns  is,  therefore,  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berossus, 
the  Bekhazzar  of  Holy  Scripture.  Herodotos  says 
nothing  about  the  founders  of  Babylon,  and  what  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  does  not  mention  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,— he  simply  describes  the  town  as  we 
may  presume  he  saw  it  He  states  that  it  was 
placed  in  a  great  plain,  and  was  built  as  no  other 
city  was  with  which  he  was  acquainted;  that  it 
was  in  form  an  exact  square,  each  side  being  120 
stadia  long,  with  a  brood  and  deep  trench  round  it, 
the  matexiab  dug  from  which  helped  to  make  the 
bricks,  of  which  a  wall  200  royal  cubits  high,  and 
50  broad,  was  composed.  Warm  bitumen  procured 
from  the  village  of  Is  (now  HU)  served  for  mortar, 
a  htyer  of  reeds  being  inserted  at  every  thirtieth 
cottibe.  (i.  178|  179.)  A  hundred  brazen  gates 
opened  into  the  city,  which  was  divided  into  two 
dktinct  quarters  by  the  Euphrates,  had  all  its 
streets  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other,  and  many 
booses  of  three  and  four  storie  .  (i.  180.)  Another 
vail,  hardly  inferior  in  strength,  but  less  gigantic, 
went  TooDd  the  dty  within  Uie  one  just  described. 
la  caeh  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  dty,  there  was 
an  immense  structure :  one,  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
other,  the  brazen-gated  Temple  of  Belus,  within  a 
square  space  two  sUdia  each  way,  itself  one  stadium 
in  length  and  breadth;  on  the  groond-pUn  of  which 
a  series  of  eight  towers  were  built,  one  above  the  other. 
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He  adds  some  further  remarks  about  the  tranple,  and 
speaks  of  several  things,which,  as  we  have  remarked, 
he  did  noi  see,  and,  apparently,  did  not  believe  (i. 
181 — 183).  The  vast  uze  Herodotus  gives  tc 
Babylon  has,  in  modem  days,  led  scholars  to  doubt 
his  hiutory  altogether,  or  at  least  to  imagine  he  must 
have  been  misinformed,  and  to  adopt  the  shorter 
measures  which  have  been  given  by  other  authors. 
(Groeskurd,  ad  Strab.  xvi.  p.  738 ;  Heeren,  At, Nat. ; 
Olearius,  ad  Philoitr.  ViL  Apoll  i.  25.)  Yet  the 
reasoning  on  which  they  have  rested  seems  incon- 
cluuve;  it  is  as  difiScult  or  as  easy  to  believe  in  the 
360  stadia  of  Ctttdas  (himself  also  an  eye-witness) 
as  in  the  480  stadia  of  Herodotus.  All  that  was 
required  to  effect  such  works  was  what  the  rulers  of 
Babylon  hod,  an  ample  supply  of  human  labour  and 
time;  and,  with  more  than  thirty  pyramids  in  Egypt 
and  the  wall  of  Chma  still  existing,  who  can  set 
bounds  to  what  they  might  acoomplkh  ? 

The  simple  narrative  of  Herodotus  we  find  much 
amplified,  when  we  turn  to  later  writera.  According 
to  Diodorus  (ii.  6),  who,  apparently,  is  quoting  from 
Ctft»ias,  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  Ninus,  king  of 
Assyria,  founded  Babylon  (according  to  one  state- 
ment, after  the  death  of  Ninus),  and  built  its  waUs 
of  burnt  brick  and  asphalt,  and  accomplished  many 
other  great  works,  of  which  the  following  ore  the 
principal: — 

1.  A  bridge  across  the  EuphiBtes,  where  it  was 
narrowest,  five  stadia  long.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738,  says 
its  breadth  was  only  one  stadium,  in  which  opnion 
Hr.  Rich  [Babylon^  p.  53]  very  nearly  concurs.) 

2.  Two  paUces  or  castles  at  eadi  end  of  the 
bridge,  on  Uie  £.  aud  W.  sides  of  the  river,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  the  city,  and  the 
keys  of  their  respective  positions.  On  the  inner 
widU  of  the  western  castle  were  numerous  paintings 
of  animals,  excellently  expressing  their  natural  ap- 
pearance ;  and  on  the  towers  representations  of 
hunting  scenes,  and  among  them  one  of  Semiramis 
herself  slaying  a  leopard,  and  of  Ninus,  her  husband, 
attacking  a  lion  with  a  lance.  (Is  it  possible  that 
Otesios  preserves  here  a  popular  tradition  of  the 
bas-reliefe  lately  discovered  at  Nvmriid  and  Khor- 
tabddy  —  the  situation  of  the  scenes  liaving  been 
changed  from  Assyria  to  Babylonia?)  This  palace 
he  states  for  exceeded  in  magnificence  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

3.  The  temple  of  Belus  or  Zeus,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  a  work  which,  in  his  day,  he  adds,  had 
totally  disappeared  (Diod.  vi.  9),  and  in  which  were 
golden  statues  and  sacrificial  vessels  and  imple- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  ancients,  besides 
Herodotus,  seem  to  have  doubted  the  attribution  to 
Semiramis  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon.  Thus 
Berossus  (ap.  Joseph,  e.  Ap.  1)  states  that  it  was 
a  fiction  of  the  Greeks  that  Semiramis  built  Babylon; 
Abydenus  (op.  Evseb.  Praep.  ix.)  that  Belus  sm- 
rounded  the  town  with  a  wall,  the  view  also  taken 
by  Dorotheos  Sidonius,  presen'ed  in  Julius  Firmicus. 
Curtius  (v.  1)  affirms  the  double  tradition,  and 
Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  gives  the  building  of  the 
walls  to  Semiramis  and  that  of  the  citadel  to  Belus : 
lastly,  Orosins  (ii.  6)  asserts  that  it  was  founded  by 
Nimrod  the  Giant,  and  restored  by  Ninus  or  Semi- 
ramis. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  story  of 
Belus  is,  after  oil,  a  Choldoean  legend :  but  this  can- 
not, we  think,  be  satisfactorily  shown  (see,  however, 
Vofaiey,  Chron.  Bah.\  Perixon.  Orig,  Bah.\  and 
Freinsheim.  ad  Curt.  v.  1). 
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Of  the  sucoesson  of  Setninunia  (itappariog  ihtX 
she  did  reign  in  or  found  an  eniinre  at  ^ibylon)  we 
are  in  ahnost  entin  ignorance;  though  some  names, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  been  preserved  in  Ptolemy 
^Attron.  CaHon.)y  and  dsewhere. 

With  regard  to  Nebachadnezzar,  another  and  an 
ingenious  theory  has  been  put  forth,  which  seems 
generally  to  have  found  £sYour  with  the  German 
writers.  According  to  Heeren  (^t.  Nat  i.  p.  382), 
it  has  been  held  that,  some  time  prerions  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's ascent  of  the  throne  in  BabykNi,  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Western  Asia,  whereby 
a  new  race,  who,  descending  from  the  north,  had 
been  for  some  time  partially  established  in  the  plain 
country  of  Babylonia,  became  the  ruling  people;  and 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  their  first  great  soversign. 
The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  Chaldaeans  has 
given  a  pknsibility  to  this  theoiy,  which  however 
we  do  not  think  it  really  merits.  The  Bible  does 
not  help  us,  as  there  is  a  manifest  blank  between 
Esarhaodon  and  Nebuchadnezzar  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  filled  up,  if  at  all,  from  frsgments 
on  which  we  cannot  rely.  So  fiur  as  the  Bible 
is  oonceraed,  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  before  us 
from  firvt  to  last,  simply  as  a  great  ruler,  called, 
indeed,  the  Chaldagan,  but  not,  as  we  tMnk,  for 
that  reason,  necesaaxily  of  a  race  diflbrent  from  the 
other  people  of  the  country.  Diodorus,  indeed  (iL 
10),  attributes  the  Hanging  Gardens  to  a  Syrian 
king,  telling  the  same  story  which  we  find  in  Be- 
nssus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  and  Cnrtins 
(v.  1)  use  the  word  Syrian  in  the  more  eztcaoded 
sense  of  the  word  Assyrian,  for  all  western  and 
southern  Asia,  between  Taurus  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Diffenng  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  Babylcm  was  taken,  in  the  Bible,  in  He- 
rodotus, and  in  Xenophon's  Cyropaedeia.  That  in 
the  Bible  is  the  shortest.  We  ars  simply  told  (^Dan. 
V.  2 — 1 1 )  that  BeLshazzar,  while  engaged  at  a  great 
feast,  was  alarmed  by  a  strange  writing  on  the  wall  of 
his  banqueting  room,  which  Daniel  interpreted  to 
imply  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  empire  by  the 
combined  army  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  "  In  that 
night,"  the  Sacred  Record  adds,  '*  was  Belshazzar 
the  king  of  the  Chaldaeans  slain."  {Dan.  v.  28.) 
Herodotus  (i.  177,  seq.)  describes  the  gimdual  ad- 
vance of  the  army  under  Cyrus,  and  his  attempt  to 
take  the  city  by  a  r^ular  si^e,  which,  however,  its 
vast  extent  compelled  him  to  convert  into  a  blockade. 
He  mentions  the  draining  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
by  means  of  a  canal  cut  above  the  city,  and  that  by 
this  means  the  Persians  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
city,  the  water  being  only  thigh-deep,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  more  careless  of  their  defences,  as  the 
day  on  which  they  entered  happened  to  be  one  of 
their  great  festivals.  (Her.  i.  191.)  The  narrative 
of  Xenophon  (Cyrqp.  vii.  5)  is  substantially  the 
same,  though  be  gives  many  detaiLi  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere.  He  mentions  especially,  that  the 
time  of  attack  was  one  of  general  festivity,  the 
drunkenness  of  the  royal  gua^  and  the  death  of 
the  king  on  the  palace  being  forced. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Babylon  may  be  told 
in  a  few  words.  From  the  time  of  its  overthrow  by 
Cyrus  it  never  recovered  its  previous  splendour, 
though  it  continued  for  some  oenturias  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  the  wmter  residence  of 
iUs  conqueror  Cyrus  during  seven  months  of  each 
yeur.  (Xeu.  Cyrop,  viii.  7.  §  22.)  Between  the 
h-ign  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hy- 
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staspes,  we  hear  nothing  of  it.  In  the  reign,  lio«r« 
ever,  of  the  latter  kin^,  Herodotus  (iiL  150)  men- 
taoos  a  revolt  of  the  Babykmans,  and  the  cmel  plaa 
they  adopted  to  prevent  a  acardty  of  provisian  in 
the  sif^  they  expected:  he  appean,  however,  lo 
have  confounded  this  randt  with  a  subeeqncaot  ent 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Xeixea.  (Ctei. 
Penic  ap.  PhoL  p.  50,  ed.  Didot)  Herodotnai 
however,  states  that,  at  this  time,  the  walls  of  the 
dty  were  beaten  down,  which  Cyms  had  left  stand- 
ing, and  8000  of  the  inhabitants  were  pot  to  death; 
tlwogh  BenMsns  (ap.  Joseph,  c  Apkm.  i.  80)  and 
Ensebius  {Cknm,  Armm.  L  p.  75)  say  that  Cy- 
rus only  destroyed  the  outer  walls.  In  neither  caaa 
b  it  indeed  neocssaiy  to  suppose  that  much  mora 
ruin  was  caused  than  was  necessary  to  render  tha 
idace  uselesi  as  one  of  strength.  It  is  certain  tiuit 
Babylon  was  still  the  chief  city  of  the  empire  when 
Alexander  went  there;  so  that  the  actual  injury  dona 
by  Dareius  and  Xerxes  coold  not  have  been  vexy  gnat. 
The  Behistan  insoiption  mentions  two  revohs  at 
Babylon,  the  first  of  which  was  pot  down  by  Dareins 
himself,  who  subsequently  spent  a  oonsidenbk  time 
there,  while  the  second  was  qndled  by  hia  lieatenant, 
(Bawluison,  At,  Jcmn.  vol  z.  pp.  188 — 190.)  Ln 
the  reign  of  Xenes,  Herodotus  (L  183)  states  tiiat 
that  long  plundered  the  Temple  of  Belns  of  the 
golden  statue  which  Dareius  hiad  not  dared  to  ra- 
move;  and  Anian  (viL  17)  adds,  that  he  threw 
down  the  temple  itself,  on  his  return  from  Grseoe, 
and  that  it  was  in  ruins  when  Alexander  was  at  B»- 
bylon,  and  was  desiroos  of  rebuilding  it,  and  of  ra- 
storing  it  to  its  former  grandeur.  Strabo  (zvi.  p. 
738)  adds,  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  as  it  took 
10,000  men  to  dear  away  the  mins.  Pliny  (vi.  26X 
on  the  other  hand,  appeare  to  have  thought  that  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  still  existing  in  his  time. 

From  the  time  of  Alexanders  death  ita  decaj 
became  more  rapid.  Stiabo  (xvi.  p.  738)  states,  thi^ 
of  those  who  came  after  him  (Alexander)  none  cared 
for  it ;  and  the  Peruana,  time,  and  the  carekssnees  of 
the  Maoedflfnians  aided  its  destruction.  Shortly  after, 
Seleucus  Nicator  built  Seleuceia,  and  transfttred  to 
it  the  seat  of  government,  dll,  at  length,  adds  the 
geographer,  spesking  probably  of  his  own  time,  it 
may  be  said  of  Babyfen,  as  was  said  of  Mcgah^lia 
by  the  Comic  poet,  "  The  vast  city  b  a  vast  desert " 
(Cf.  ahw  Plin.  vi  26;  Pans.  iv.  31,  viU.  S3;  Dion 
Cass.  Izxv.  9.) 

But  though  Babylon  had  ceased,  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Sekuceia,  to  be  a  great  dty,  it  still  continued 
for  many  centuries  to  exist. 

At  the  time  that  Demetrius  Polioroetes  took  Ba- 
bylon, two  fortresses  still  remained  in  it  (Died.  «* 
100),  one  only  of  which  he  was  able  to  take. 

Evemerus,  a  king  of  Parthia,  b.  o.  127,  reduced 
many  of  the  Babylonians  to  slavery,  and  sent  their 
famUies  into  Media,  burning  with  fire  many  of  their 
temples,  and  the  best  parts  of  their  city.  About 
B.  a  36  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  were  resi- 
dent  in  Babylon,  so  that  when  Hyrcanua  the  High 
Priest  was  released  from  confinement  by  Phraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  than 
(Joseph.  AmL  zv.  2),  and  that  this  Babyhn  waa 
not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  another  name 
for  Sdeuoeia,  is,  we  think,  dear,  because  when  Jo- 
sephus  (,AmL  xviiL  2.  §  4,  viii.  9.  §§  8,  9)  apeaka 
of  Seleuceia,  he  adds,  "  on  the  Tigris,"  sluming, 
therefore,  that  he  was  acquainted  nith  its  position. 

In  the  rdgn  of  Augustus,  we  learn  from  Diodorua 
that  but  a  small  part  wa».  still  inhabited,  the  r»- 
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■wiimW  of  the  space  wiihin  the  walla  being  under 
enltiTatioa.  Stnbo«  as  wb  have  seen,  looked  upon 
it  as  a  desert,  when  he  wrot^  in  the  reign  of  Aa- 
gostos,  thoogh,  at  the  same  time,  manifeBt]  j  as  a 
place  still  ezisting,  as  he  draws  a  parallel  between 
it  and  Seleoceia,  which,  he  says,  was  at  that  time 
tlfe  greater  cstj;  so  great,  indeed,  that  Plinj  (v.  26} 
aaaerts  it  oontatned  600,000  inhabitants;  and  ac- 
eosding  to  Eutrop.  (t.  8)  at  the  time  of  its  destmc- 
taoD,  500,00a  Indeed,  it  is  the  magnitade  of  S»- 
feaodA  that  has  misled  other  writers.  Thus  Ste- 
phanos B.  speaks  of  Babjko  as  a  Pt  rsian  metropolis 
called  Seleooeia,  and  Sidomus  Apollinaris  (ix.  19, 
20)  describes  it  as  a  town  intersected  by  the  Tiffris, 
When  Lacan  speaks  of  the  trophies  of  Crassns 
which  adorned  Babylon,  he  clearly  means  Selenceia. 
A  few  years  later  it  was,  probably,  sUU  occupied  by  a 
ooosiderafale  number  of  inhabitants,  as  it  appears 
from  1  Peter,  ▼.  13,  that  the  Fust  Epistle  of  St 
Peter  was  written  finm  Babykn,  which  must  have 
been  between  a.d.  49 — 68.  It  has  indeed  been 
held  by  many  (though  we  think  without  any  suffi- 
cient proof)  that  the  word  Babylon  is  here  used 
^uratiTely  for  Borne;  but  it  is  iduKwt  certain  that 
SL  Peter  was  not  at  Rome  before  A.  D.  62,  at  the 
earliest,  while  the  story  of  his  having  been  at  Ba> 
bykm  b  oimfirmed  by  Cosmas  Indioo-PIeustes,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Again,  not  more  than 
twenty  years  earlier  there  was  evidently  a  considerable 
multitude  (probably  of  Jews)  in  BabyUm,  as  they  were 
stroog  enough  to  attack  and  defoat  two  formidable 
robbors,  Anilaeus  and  Asioaeus,  who  had  for  some 
time  occupied  a  fortress  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Jo- 
seph. AnL  zviii.  9.) 

The  writers  of  the  succeeding  century  differ  but 
little  in  their  accounts.  Thus  Ludan  of  Samoeata 
(in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelins)  speaks  of  Babylon  as 
a  dty  whidi  once  had  been  remarkable  for  its  nu- 
merous towers  and  vast  drcumferenoe,  but  which 
would  soon  be,  like  Ninns  (Nineveh),  a  subject  for 
investigation.  (Lucian,  Charon.  2S,  PhUopaJtr.  29.) 

In  the  third  century,  Eusebius  of  Caesareia  states 
that  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well 
as  strangers,  avdded  it,  as  it  had  become  completdy 
adeMrt. 

St.  Jerome  believed  that  the  andent  walls  had 
been  repairod,  and  tiiat  they  surrounded  a  park  in 
which  the  kings  of  Persia  kept  animals  for  hunting. 
He  states  that  he  learnt  this  from  an  Ehunite  father 
residing  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
ssrisfied  that  in  his  time  there  were  fow  remains  of 
Babylon. 

St.  Cyril  of  Aksandrda,  about  A.  D.  412,  teUs  us 
that  the  canals  dravrn  from  the  Euphrates  having 
filled  up,  tha  soil  of  Babylon  had  become  nothing 
better  than  a  manh.  Theodoret,  who  died  a.d. 
460,  states  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  dther  by 
Assyrians  or  Chaldseans,  but  only  by  some  Jews, 
whose  houses  were  few  and  scattered.  He  adds 
that  the  Euphrates  had  dumged  its  course,  and 
passed  through  the  town  by  a  canal.  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  speaks  of 
Babylon  as  a  place  long  destroyed. 

Ibn  Hankal,  in  A.D.  917,  calls  Babel  a  small 
village,  and  states  that  hardly  any  remams  of  Ba- 
bylon were  to  be  seen. 

Lastly,  Benjamm  of  Tudeh  (ed.  Asher,  1841), 
in  the  twelfth  century,  asserts  that  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  the  ruins  of  Nebochadnezzar's  palace, 
mto  which  no  one  dared  enter,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  serpents  and  soorpioDs  with  which  the  place 
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was  infested.    (Rich,  BabjfUm^  Introd.  pp.  zxvii — 
zxix.) 

The  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  oommenoe  a  little 
S.  of  the  village  of  Mohawill,  8  miles  N.  of  Hillah, 
have  been  examined  in  modem  times  by  several 
travellers,  and  by  two  in  particular,  at  the  inter%'al 
of  seven  years,  the  late  Besident  at  Baghdiid,  Mr. 
Rich,  m  1811,  and  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter,  in  1818. 
The  results  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  nearly 
identica],  and  the  diiforence  between  their  measure- 
ments of  some  of  the  mounds  is  not  such  as  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  According  to  Mr.  Rich, 
almost  all  the  remains  indicative  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  a  great  city  are  to  be  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  conslBt  at  present  of  three 
principal  mounds,  in  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  celled, 
respectively,  by  the  natives,  the  Mujelebi,  the  JTosr, 
and  Amran  Ibn  AU,  from  a  small  mosque  stiU  ex- 
isting on  the  top  of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  Mr.  Rich  Uiought  there  were  no  remains  of  a 
dty,  the  banks  for  many  miles  being  a  perfect  level. 
To  the  NW.,  however,  there  is  a  considerable  mound, 
called  Towareij;  and  to  the  SW.,  at  a  dista  ce  of  7 
or  8  miles,  the  vast  pile  called  the  Birt-i-Ntmrud, 
Of  the  mounds  on  the  E.  ride,  the  MufeUb^  is  much 
the  largest,  but  the  Katr  has  the  most  perfect 
mssomy.  The  whole,  however,  of  the  ruins  present 
an  extnunrdinaiy  mass  of  confusion,  owing  to  their 
having  been  for  centuries  a  quarry  from  which  vast 
quantities  of  bricks  have  been  removed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  ffieh  subsequently  visited  the  Btrs- 
i-Nimnidf  the  size  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Mujekbi;  but  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  at  least  100  feet  higher;  and  he  then 
discusses  at  some  length  the  question  which  of  these 
two  mounds  has  the  best  daim  to  represent  the 
Tower  of  Babd  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Temple  of  Be- 
lus  of  pro&ne  authore.  His  general  conclusions  in- 
cline in  fovour  of  the  Birt-i-Nimrudj  but  he  thinks 
it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  accommodate  the 
descriptions  of  andent  authors  with  what  now  re- 
mains; while  it  is  nowhere  stated  positively  in  wbick 
quarter  nf  the  dty  the  Temple  of  Belus  stood 
Along  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  the  line  of  moundi 
parallel  to  the  Kasr,  at  jthe  time  Mr.  Rich  was  there 
were,  in  many  places,  about  40  feet  above  the  river 
which  had  incroached  in  some  places  so  much  as  ti 
lay  bare  part  of  a  wall  built  of  burnt  bricks  cemented 
with  bitumen,  in  which  urns  containing  human 
bones  had  been  found.  East  of  Bilhh,  about  6 
miles,  is  another  great  mound,  called  Al  Hemar 
constructed  of  bricks,  similar  to  those  at  Babylon. 
.  On  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rich's  memou-  in  the 
Fundgrvhm  de»  OrientSf  Major  Rennell  wrote  an 
Essay  in  1815,  which  was  printed  in  the  Arehaeo- 
login,  vol.  xviii.,  in  which  he  combated  some  of  the 
views  which  Mr.  Rich  had  stated  in  his  memoir, 
which  produced  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Rich,  written 
in  1817,  in  which  he  goes  over  again  more  com- 
pletely the  ground  mentioned  in  his  first  notice,  and 
points  out  some  things  in  which  Miy'or  Rennell  had 
been  misled  by  imp^ect  information.  The  chief 
points  of  discussion  are,  as  to  how  far  any  of  the  ex- 
isting ruins  could  be  identified  with  things  mentioned 
in  the  classical  narratives,  whether  or  not  the  Eu- 
phrates had  ever  flowed  between  the  present  mounds, 
and  whether  the  BiT$'i-NkMrud  could  be  identified 
with  the  Temple  of  Belus.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
mention  that  Rennell  considered  that  honour  to  be- 
long to  the  Mnjelebi,  and  Mr.  Rich  to  the  Btrs>^. 
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Nimrudf  an  idea  which  appears  to  haT0  occurred  to 
Niebohr  (  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  236),  though  the  state  of 
the  ooontry  did  not  allow  Idm  to  pay  it  a  visit. 
Ker  Porter,  who  surveyed  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon  with  great  attention  in  1818,  difieni  from 
Mr.  Rich  in  thinking  that  there  are  remains  of  ruins 
OD  the  western  side  of  the  river,  almost  all  the  way 
to  the  Birs-i  Nimrud,  although  the  ground  is  now, 
for  the  most  part,  very  flat  and  marshy.  He  con- 
siders also  that  this  ruin  must  have  stood  within 
the  limits  of  the  original  city,  at  the  extreme  SW. 
angle.  With  regard  to  this  last  and  most  celebrated 
ruin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that,  after  all,  it  was 
no  part  of  the  actual  town  of  Babylon,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  probability 
dates  from  Nebuchadne2zar,  in  accordance  with  his 
famous  boast,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I 
have  built  ?**  {Dan,  iv.  30),  but  that  it  represents 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Borsippus  (to  which  Nabonne- 
dns  is  said  to  have  fled  when  Cyrus  took  Babylon), 
its  present  name  of  Birs  recalling  the  initial  letters 
of  the  ancient  title.  According  to  CoL  Bawlinaon, 
the  name  Boraippa  is  found  upon  the  records  of  the 
obelisk  frora  Nimrdd,  which  is  at  least  two  centuries 
and  a  half  anterior  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (ils.  Jovm. 
JuL  pt.  2.  p.  477),  and  Mr.  Rich  had  already  re- 
marked (p.  73)  that  the  word  Birs  has  no  meaning 
in  the  present  language  (Arabic)  of  the  country. 
It  is  certain  that  thu  and  many  other  curious  matters 
of  investigation  will  not  be  satisfiictorily  set  at  rest, 
till  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  shall  be  more  com- 
pletely decyphered  and  interpreted.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  here  than  to  indicate  the  chief  subjecte 
for  inquiry.  (Rich,  Babylon  and  Penepolit;  Ker 
Porter,  TVatre^,  voL  iL;  Bawlinstui,  Jovm.  Am.  Soc. 
vol.  xii.  pt.  2.)  [v.] 

BA'BYLON  (BoffvAc^i^,  Stiab.  xvii.  p.  807 ;  Diod. 
L  56;  Joseph.  AnUqAL  5;  Ctesias  Fr.;  PtoL  iv.  5. 
§  54),  the  modem  Baboidj  was  a  fortress  or  castle 
in  the  Delta  of  Egypt  It  was  seated  in  the  Helio- 
polite  Nome,  upon  the  right  batik  of  the  Nile,  in 
lat.  31°  N.,  anid  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Pharaonic  Canal,  from  that  river  to  the  Red  Sea. 
It  was  the  boundary  town  between  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt,  where  the  river  craft  paid  toll  ascend- 
ing or  descending  the  Nile.  Diodorus  ascribes  ito 
erection  to  revolted  Assyrian  captives  in  the  reign  of 
Sesostris,  and  Ctesias  (Pernca)  carries  ito  date 
back  to  the  times  of  Semiramis:  but  Joaephns 
(/.  c),  with  greater  probability,  attnbutes  its  struc- 
ture to  some  Babylonian  followers  of  Cambyses,  in 
B.  a  525.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  Deltaic 
Babylon  became  a  town  of  some  importance,  and 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  three  l^ons  which 
ensured  the  obedience  of  Egypt  In  the  Notitia 
Imperii  Babylon  is  mentioned  as  the  quarters  of 
Legio  XIII.  Gemina.  (It  Anton.;  Georg.  Raveun. 
&c)  Ruins  of  the  town  and  fortress  are  still  visible 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Fo$tat  or  Oid  Cairo,  among 
which  are  vestiges  of  the  Great  Aqueduct  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  the  early  Arabian  topographen. 
(ChampoUion,  VEgypU,  ii.  n.  33.)      [W.  B.  D.] 

BABYLCTNLk  (ji  BaffvA«Wa),  a  province  of 
considerable  extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigria,  and  the  9th  satrapy  of  Dareins.  (Her.  iiL 
183.)  Ito  capital  was  Babylon,  from  which  it  Is 
probable  that  the  district  adjoining  derived  ite  name. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  inm  ancient  authoni  with 
any  strictness  what  its  boundaries  were,  as  it  is  otteu 
confounded  with  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  while  in 
the  Bible  it  receives  the  yet  more  indefinite  appella- 
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tidi  of  the  land  of  the  Ghaldees.  In  early  timei^ 
however,  it  was  most  likely  only  a  small  strip  of 
land  roond  the  great  city,  perhaps  little  more  than 
the  southern  end  of  the  great  province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Afterwards  it  is  clear  that  it  comprehended 
a  much  more  extensive  territory.  A  comparlsoa  ol 
Stnbo  and  Ptolemy  shows  that,  aoonniling  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  geographers,  it  was  separated 
from  Mesopotamia  on  the  N.  by  an  artificial  work 
called  the  Median  Wall  [Medias  Murits],  which 
extended  fix)m  the  Tigris,  a  little  N.  of  ^ttace,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  it  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  imd  SW.  by  the  desert 
sands  of  Arabia.  Eratosthenes  (jap.  Staab.  ii.  80) 
compares  ite  shape  to  that  of  the  rudder  of  a  ship. 
The  roost  ancient  name  for  Babylonia  was  Shinar 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10),  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod  was  Babel  in  the  land  of  l%inar:  a 
little  htter  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Amraphel,  who 
was  king  of  that  countiy  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(  Gen.  xiv.  1 ,  &c)  It  long  continued  a  native  appel- 
lation of  that  land.  Thus  we  find  Nebuchadnezxar 
removing  the  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah  to 
the  house  of  his  god  in  **the  land  of  Shinar"  (i>eiii. 
i.  2);  and,  as  late  as  B.C  519,  Zephaniah  declaring 
that  a  house  shall  be  built  **  in  the  land  of  Shinar  ** 
{Zeph,  V.  1 1 ).  A  fragment  of  Histiaeus  {ap.  Jo- 
teph.  Aniiq.  i.  43)  shows  that  the  name  was  nol 
unknown  to  Greek  writers,  for  he  speaks  of  "  X^ppoap 
T^s  BaA;A»y(af." 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  tlie  andent 
name  has  been  preserved  in  the  classical  Angara  (6 
Xiyydpea,  PtoL  v.  18.  §  2 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5, 
xzv.  7),  now  Sinjar.  But  this  seems  very  doubtful ; 
as  the  character  of  the  Siiyar  country  is  whoUj 
different  from  the  plain  land  of  Babylonia.  If,  how- 
ever, we  adopt  this  view,  and  Bochart  inclines  to  it, 
we  must  suppose  the  name  of  the  high  northern  land 
of  Mesopotamia  to  have  been  gradually  extoided  to 
the  lowUnds  of  the  south  (Wahl,  Anm,  p.  609; 
Rosenm.  BibL  AU.  ii.  8).  Niebuhr  has  noticed  this 
attribution.  D*  Anville  {Camp.  Ane,  Gtogr.  p.  433) 
has  rejected  it;  while  Beke  (^Orig.  BibL  p.  66)  has 
identified  Shinar  and  the  present  Kharput  Do- 
UHutif  for  which  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  what- 
ever. 

The  inhabitante  of  Babylonia  bore  the  general 
name  of  Babylonians;  but  there  also  appears  every- 
where in  their  history  a  pet^e  of  another  name,  the 
Chaldaeans,  about  whom  toad  thdr  origin  there  has 
been  much  dispute  in  modem  times.  Their  history  b 
examined  elsewhere.  [Chaldasa.]  It  is  suflkient  to 
state  here  that  we  think  there  is  no  good  evidence  that 
the  Chaldaeans  were  either  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Babylonians,  or  a  new  people  who  oooquersd  their 
countiy.  We  believe  that  they  were  really  only  a 
distinguished  caste  of  the  native  population,  the 
prieste,  magicians,  soothaayera,  and  astnlogen  of  the 
countiy;  tUl,  in  the  end,  their  name  came  to  be  ap- 
plied as  the  genuine  title  of  the  main  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, among  whom  they  were,  originally,  only  the  dasi 
who  devoted  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  739),  indeed,  speaks  as  though  he  coosidercd 
them  as  a  separate  but  indigenous  nation,  and  {daoes 
them  in  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia,  adjoining  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Deeerte  of  Jinbuk  (see  also  Ptol. 
V.  20.  §  3),  but  the  authority  of  thepe  writers  will  be 
diminished,  when  it  is  rem«nbered  that  aewn  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the 
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ChildMO-Babjkiiua  Empire  and  the  era  of  Uum 
•sthofB.  Ptolanj  (▼.  20.  §  3)  divides  Babyknia  into 
three  diBtricts  which  he  caUe  Auchanitis  (A6x<ty<- 
Tts\  Cha]daea(XaASalR),  and  Amardocaea  (AfiofySo- 
cabi),Gfiioiieof  which,  with  theexoeption  of  Chaldaea, 
we  kaow  anj  thing ;  and  mentioDS  Uie  foUowing  chief 
towns  which  are  deecribed  under  their  respective 
names:  BABTi/)]rointhe£ttpbrates,Voux>]ESiAand 
BABarrA  or  Bobsippa  oq  the  Maarwares  canal ;  Te- 
REDOH  OB  DiBiDons  near  the  month  of  the  Tigris ; 
and  Obchos  in  the  Marshes.  He  speaks  also  of 
several  amaUer  towns  and  villages  to  which  we  have 
now  no  dae,  omitting  Seleuceia  and  some  others, 
becaose,  probablj,  at  Us  time,  they  had  either  alto- 
gether ceased  to  exist,  or  had  lost  all  importance. 
A  few  other  places  are  mentioned  by  other  writers, 
as  Pylae,  Obarmande,  Spasinae-Charax,  and  Ampe, 
aboat  which  however  little  is  known;  and  another 
district  called  Mesene,  apparently  different  from  that 
in  which  Apameia  was  situated  [Apameia].  These 
are  noticed  under  their  respective  names. 

Babylonia  was  an  almost  unbroken  plain,  without 
a  single  natural  hill,  and  admixubly  adapted  for  the 
great  fertility  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
bat  liable  at  the  same  time  to  veiy  extensive  floods 
on  the  periodical  rising  of  its  two  great  rivers.  He- 
rodotns  (i.  193}  says  that  its  soil  was  so  well  fitted 
fer  the  growth  of  the  oerealia,  that  it  seldom  pro- 
duced leas  than  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  the  best 
sessQoa  as  much  as  three  hundred  fokL  He  men- 
tions also  the  Cenchrus  (Panicum  miliaoeum)  and 
Sesamum  (perhaps  the  Sesamum  Indicom,  from 
which  ao  naeful  oil  was  extracted:  Plin.  xviii.  10; 
Dtoec  iL  124 ;  Forskal,  Flora  Arab.  p.  113)  as 
growiqg  to  a  prodigious  nze.  He  adds  that  there 
was  a  great  want  of  timber,  though  the  dato-pahn 
trees  grew  there  abundantly,  from  which  wine  and 
hooey  were  mann&ctured  by  the  people.  (See  also 
Amm.  Ifarc  zxiv.  3;  Plut.  Sympas.  viiL  4;  S.  Basil. 
HomiL  5.)  Xenoj^on  {Anab,  L  5.  §  10.)  alludes 
to  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  notices  the  honey 
made  from  the  pi^m,  the  excellence  of  the  dates 
thanselves,  which  were  so  good  that  what  the  Baby- 
lonians gave  to  their  slaves  were  superior  to  thoese 
which  found  their  way  to  Greece  {Anab.  iL  3.  §§ 
15,  16),  and  the  intoxicating  character  of  the  wine 
maidefrom  their  fruit  In  the  Cyropaedeia  (vii.  5. 
§  1 1)  he  speaks  also  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian palm-treea.  Strabo  (xvi.  jpw  741)  states 
that  Babylonia  prodoced  barley  such  as  no  othw 
ooontiy  did;  and  that  the  palm-tree  affcnded  the 
pe(^le  bread  and  honey,  and  wine  and  vinegar,  and 
materials  for  weaving.  Its  nuts  served  far  the  black- 
smiUi*s  forge,  and  when  crushed  and  macerated  in 
water  were  wholesome  food  for  the  oxen  and  sheep. 
In  short,  so  valuable  was  this  tree  to  the  natives, 
that  a  Poem  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  Persian, 
enomerating  360  uses  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 
At  present  Mr.  Ainsworth  says  (i?ef.  p.  125)  that 
the  usual  v^etatun  is,  on  the  river  bank,  shrub- 
beries of  tamarisk  and  acacia,  and  occasionally 
poplars,  whose  lanceoUte  leaves  resemble  the  willow, 
and  have  hence  been  taken  for  it.  It  is  curious  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  weefMng  wiUow  (Salix  Ba- 
bylonica)  in  Babylonia.  The  common  tamarisk  is  the 
Athleh  or  Alle  of  Sonnini  (Athele,  Ker  Porter,  ii.  p. 
369,  resembling  the  Lignum  Vitae^  Rich,  Mem,  p. 
66,  the  Tamarix  Orientalis  of  Forskal,  Flora  Arab, 
p.  206)  In  the  upper  part  of  Babylonia,  Herodotus 
(i  179)  mentioDS  a  village  called  b,  famous  for  the 
prodoction  of  bitumen,  which  is  procured  there  in 
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large  quantities,  and  which  was  Ud«d  extensively  in 
the  construction  of  their  great  works.  Strabo  (/.  c.) 
confirms  this  statement,  distinguishing  at  the  same 
time  between  the  bitumen  or  asphalt  of  Babylonia, 
which  was  hard,  and  the  liquid  bitumen  or  naphtha, 
which  was  the  product  of  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Susiana.  He  adds  that  it  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  for  the  caulking  of  ships. 
(Corop.  Diod.  ii.  12.) 

The  great  fertility  of  Babylonia  is  clear  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about 
seventy  years  after  the  destructive  siege  by  Dareins, 
and  who  did  not,  therefore,  see  it  in  its  magnificence. 
Even  in  his  time,  it  supported  the  king  of  Persia, 
his  army,  and  his  whole  establishment  for  four 
monthsof  theyear,affording,  therefore,  one-third  (^  the 
produce  of  the  whole  of  that  king's  dominions:  it  fed 
abio  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares  for  the  then 
Satrap  Tritantaechmes,  four  of  its  villages  (for  that 
reasoii  free  of  any  other  taxes)  being  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Indian  dqgs  alone  (Her.  i.  192; 
Cteeias,  p.  272,  Ed.  Bahr.) 

We  may  presume  also  that  its  clinoate  was  good 
and  less  tonid  than  at  present,  as  Xenophun  (^Cffrop. 
viii.  7.  §  22)  expressly  states  that  Cyrus  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  seven  colder  months  at  Baby- 
lon, because  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  thz^ 
spring  months  at  Snsa,  and  two  hottest  summei 
ones  at  Ecbatana. 

The  fisrtility  of  Babylonia  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  its  two  great  rivers,  assisted  by  numerous  canals 
which  intenected  the  Lmd  between  them.  The  remains 
of  Dumy  great  works,  the  chief  objects  of  which  were 
the  complete  irrigation  or  draining  of  the  country, 
ntay  yet  be  traced ;  though  it  is  not  easy,  even  since 
the  careful  survey  of  the  Euphrates  by  Col.  Chesney 
and  the  officers  who,  with  him,  conducted  the  "Eu< 
phrates  Expedition,**  satisfectorily  to  identify  many  of 
them  with  the  descriptions  we  have  of  their  ancient 
courses.  Rich.  (p.  53.)  and  Ker  Porter  (p.  289) 
state  that,  at  present,  the  canaht  themselves  show  that 
they  are  of  all  ages,  and  that  new  ones  are  continu- 
ally being  made.  Arrian  (^Anab.  vii.  7.)  considers 
that  a  diflerence  between  the  relative  heights  of  the 
beds  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  fevourable  to 
their  original  construction,  an  opinion  which  has  been 
borne  out  by  modem  examination;  though  it  seems 
likely  that  Arrian  had  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
beds  of  the  two  rivers,  as  he  had,  also,  of  the  difference 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  streams.  Not  for  above 
Babylon,  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  was  found  to  be 
about  five  feet  above  that  of  the  Tigris,  according 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  {Researchetf  p.  44.)  who  con- 
firms, generally,  Airian's  views,  and  shows  that, 
owing  to  the  larger  quantity  of  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  Euphrates  than  by  the  Tigris,  it 
happens  that,  above  Babylon,  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  find  a  higher  level  by  which  they  flow 
into  the  Tigris,  while,  at  a  considerable  distance 
below  Babylon,  the  level  of  the  Euphrates  is  so 
low  that  the  Tigris  is  able  to  send  back  its  waters. 
He  doubts,  however  (p.  110.),  the  statement  of 
the  difference  in  the  speed  of  the  current  of  the  two 
rivers,  which  he  considers  to  be  much  the  same,  and 
not  very  rapid  even  in  flood  time.  Bich  (p.  53), 
on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates are  lower,and  the  stream  moreequal  than  that 
of  the  Tigris.  These  points  are  more  fully  discussed 
elsewhere  [Euphbates;  Tigris].  The  canals  were 
nut  sunk  into  the  land,  but  were  rather  aqueducts 
constructed  on  its  surface.     The  water  was  forced 
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into  Uinn  by  dykes  or  djuns  nuide  scron  tbe  river. 
Iiutanoes  of  tlie  former  ]>nu;tice  are  vtiU  found  at 
Adbem  on  the  Oiala  (one  of  the  eastern  tribataries  of 
the  Tigris),  and  at  Hit  an  the  Enphzates  (Frazer, 
Meaop.  and  Attyr.  p>  31). 

Herodotos,  who  states,  genendly,  that  Babylonia, 
liice  Egypt,  was  intersected  by  many  canals  (ic0rrareT- 
fufrat  €is  Zt/Apvxo^tf  i.  193),  describes  particularly 
one  only,  which  was  constructed  by  a  Qneen  Nitocris 
as  a  protection  against  an  inTasion  firnn  Media, 
(i.  1 85.)  It  was  an  immense  work,  whereby,  he  adds, 
the  course  of  the  Eapbrstes,  which  had  prerioosly 
been  straight,  was  rendered  so  tortuous,  as  thrice  to 
pass  the  same  village,  Ardericca.  The  position  of 
this  place  has  not  been  ascertained :  we  oidy  knew 
that  it  was  to  the  north  of  Babykm  itself;  pro- 
bably not  far  below  the  ancient  Pylae  or  Channande, 
which  both  Colonel  Chesney  and  Mr.  Ainswwth  sup- 
pose to  be  near  Hit  The  positian  indeed  of  Pylae 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  has  been 
supposed  (Orote,  ffitt  Ortece^  vol.  iz.  48)  that 
there  were  some  artificial  barrien  dividing  Babykoia 
from  Mesopotamia  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Pylae, 
or  Gates.  It  was,  probably,  at  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  hills  which  have  previously  fol- 
lowed the  coune  of  the  Euphrates  mdt  into  the 
alluvial  plain.  (See  remarks  of  CoL  Chesney,  L  p. 
54). 

Xenophon  (^Anab.  L  7.  §  15)  speaks  of  fofur  prin- 
dpal  canals,  which  were  separated  the  one  from  the 
other  by  a  parssang.  According  to  him,  they  flowed 
from  the  Tigris  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  were  lan;e  enough  to  convey  com  vessels.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  Nshr-Malcha  (which  appeara 
under  various  names  more  or  less  corrupted  as  in 
Isid.  Cbarax,  Narmacha ;  in  Zosimns,  iii.  27,  Nar- 
Dialaches;  in  Abyd.ap.i^ased.  Praep.  Etfong^hx.  41, 
Annacales ;  in  Plin.  vi.26,  Armalchar)is  the  fityUmi 
rmr  Siwpvxw*'  of  Herodotus,  as  this  appears  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  the  Boyal  River.  Ammianus 
(zxiv.  6)  speaks  of  a  work  which  was  called 
'*  Naarmalcha,  quod  interpretatur  flumen  regium," 
and  Abydenus  (JL  c.)  attributes  its  creation  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Herodotus  (L  193)  says  that  it  con- 
nected the  two  riven  and  was  navi^^le.  Like  all 
the  other  canals  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  of  Baby- 
lonia, it  SOCHI  fell  into  decay  on  the  decline  of  the 
cApitsL  It  was,  however,  opened  again  by  Trajanus 
anil  Sevenis,  so  that,  with  some  subsequent  reparation, 
Julian's  fleet  passed  down  by  it  from  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  Tigris  (Amm.  Marc  xziv.  6).  It  appears 
to  liave  left  the  Euphrates  not  fiir  above  the  modem 
castle  of  Feltgah,  and  to  have  entered  the  Tigris  ori- 
ginally below  the  city  of  Seleuceia.  In  later  times, 
its  course  was  slightly  altered,  and  an  opemug  was 
made  for  it  above  that  city. 

Besides  the  canals  to  the  N.  of  Bal^lon,  and  more 
or  less  connecting  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris, 
there  were  two  other  great  works,  of  which  mention 
is  nuule  in  antiquity,  designed,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
carry  off  seawaids  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
The  firet  of  these,  called  by  Ptolemy  (v. 


river 


20.  §  2)  Maarsares  (MaofKrdfnfr),  and  by  Ammianus 
(xxiii.  6.)  Marses,  (most  correctly  Nahr-sares),  com- 
menced a  little  above  Babylon,  and  flowed  on  tbe 
west  side  of  it,  parallel  with  the  Euphrates,  till  it 
terminated  near  the  pkoe  where  that  river  and  the 
Tigris  form  one  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  may  be  tbe  same  as  the  Narraga  of  Pliny 
(vi.  26),  but  for  this  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence. 
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The  second  was  called  Pallaoopiis  (naAAair^««9, 
Arrian,  vu.  21 ;  Pallacottas,  Appian,  B.C.  iL  153.) 
It  oommenoed  about  800  stadia,  or  76  miles,  below 
Babylon,  and  served  as  an  outlet  for  its  waters  into 
the  marehes  beknr,  at  the  thne  when  they  were  at 
their  highest.  At  the  drier  season  it  was,  however, 
found  neceaary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water 
from  the  river,  and  Arrian  roentkns  a  Satrap  who 
ruled  the  country  and  who  had  emplojred  10,000 
men  (as  it  would  seem  ineflfectoally)  in  constructing 
dams  &C.  to  keep  the  river  within  its  ord-naiy  chan- 
nel. It  is  recorded,  by  the  same  writer,  that  Alex- 
ander having  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pal- 
lacopas,  at  once  perceiving  the  necessily  of  "**V"»g 
the  works  more  efficient,  blocked  op  its  fermer 
month,  and  cut  a  new  channel  30  stadia  lower  down 
the  Euphrates,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  more 
strong  and  less  yielding.  Arrian  adds,  that  Alexander 
having  reached  the  hmd  of  Arabians  by  the  Palkoo- 
pas,  built  a  dty  there,  and  founded  a  cotooiy  fer  hia 
mercenary  and  invalided  Greek  soldiers.  Fraser  (p. 
34)  supposes  that  the  Pallacopas  most  have  com- 
menced about  the  latitude  of  Kufakj  and  that 
Meshed  Ali  now  represents  the  site  of  the  town  he 
founded.  Its  teraiination  was  at  the  sea  near  Te- 
redon  (now  Jefte/  Stmam)^  for  Col.  Chesney  travel- 
ling W.  from  Basrah  found  its  bed  sixty  paces  broad, 
between  Zobdr  and  that  town.    (Frazer,  iL  c) 

Besides  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
numerous  canals  more  or  less  connected  with  it,  a 
large  portion  of  Babylonia,  especially  to  the  S.  of  the 
capital,  was  covoed  by  shallow  lakes  or  marahes. 
Of  these  some  were  probably  artificial,  like  the  vast 
work  aacribed  to  Nitocris  by  Herodotus (i.  185),  which 
was  to  the  N.  of  Babylon.  The  majority  of  them, 
however,  were  certainly  natural ;  on  the  west,  ex- 
tending up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  dty,  and  f<nrming 
an  impassable  lutura]  defence  to  it  (Arrian,  vii.  17); 
on  the  south,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and 
reaching,  with  little  interruption,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  They  bore  tiie  general 
name  of  r&  fAij  r&  Korh  XoASaiovr  (Strab.  xvi. 
767),  Chaldaicns  Lacus  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  and  it 
was  through  them,  aooorchng  to  Onesicritus,  that  the 
Euphrates  reached  the  sea  (Strab.  xv.  pi  729). 
Late  surveys  confirm  tbe  general  accuracy  of  tho 
andent  accounts.  Thus  the  marshes  cfLamUn  no 
doubt  represent  the  first  great  tract  of  marshy  land 
below  Babylon.  Ainsworth  (/2es.  p.  123)  describes 
them  as  shallow  sheets  of  water  with  reeds  and 
rushes  like  the  tams  of  Scotland  and  meres  of  Eng- 
land: they  teem  with  bufialoes,  and  when  partially 
dried  in  stnnmer,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  rice  cropn. 
They  extend  from  LamUaa  to  Kdai-at-Ckerruk^ 
40  miles  in  lat  and  nearly  the  same  in  long.  The 
people  live  in  reed  huts  temporarily  erected  on  the 
dry  spots  like  islets.  To  the  south,  the  plains  ri^6 
almost  imperceptibly  from  the  marehes.  A  little 
N.  of  Koma,  the  place  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  now  join,  Ainsworth  states  (iZes.  p.  123)  that 
there  is  a  vast  extent  of  country  subject  to  idmoet 
perpetual  inundation,  and  (p.  129)  extensive  leed 
iiianihes  which  are  diiefly  fed  by  the  Tigris. 

CoL  Chesney  thinks  that  the  Chaldaicus  Lacns  is 
now  represented  by  the  Samargak  and  Samidah 
marshes  ;  but  these  would  seem  to  be  too  much  to 
the  E.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of  the  Hgiis  flowing 
into  theOL 

The  general  eflbct  of  these  canak  and  marshet 
was  to  make  tlie  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
of  very  irregular  breadth,  and  to  produce  the  re- 
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mlt  iiolioed  Teiy  mdj  in  History  that  the  Eu- 
phnlM  WIS  difltingtiished  from  dl  othor  known 
rivara,  in  that  it  got  imalkr  instMd  of  bigger  u 
it  floired  on.  CoL  CheoMy  ahowB  that  this  dif. 
fcranoe  of  breadth  is  still  Tery  numifest.  Thus  at 
HiOak,  it  is  200  yards  braad;  at  Dnomi^ah,  160; 
at  LaiMwtj  120;  throogh  the  maxshcs,  often  not 
move  than  60:  below  them  and  on  to  Koraa,  its 
original  breadth  of  200  yards  retains.  Below 
Komoj  there  b  reaaon  to  beliere  that  the  allnTium 
broi^ht  down  by  the  two  riven  has  firoduped  a  very 
ooosiderable  delta,  and  that  the  land  now  pnjeete 
into  the  Pernan  Onlf  foil  fifty  miles  forther  tban 
it   did    when  Hebnchadnewar   founded  Teredon. 

[EUPHBATBS.] 

On  the  whole,  the  acooants  of  modem  traTeUets 
ooofirm  in  all  eeaential  paints  the  namtlvee  of 
ancient  anthon.  Rich  and  Ker  Porter,  Colonel 
Chesney,  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Mr.  Fniaer,  demon* 
Btiate  that,  allowing  far  the  eflect  of  oentoriee  during 
whidb  no  settled  popnUtion  have  inhalrited  the 
ooontry,  the  main  featores  of  Babylonia  remain  as 
Herodotns,  Xenophon,  and  Arrian  have  recorded. 
Ker  Porter  speaks  of  the  amasing  fertility  of  the 
land  on  the  snbsidiqg  of  the  annnal  inundations 
(TVwele,  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  and  states  that  the  name 
Nshr  Kalka  for  one  of  the  canals  is  still  presenred 
imoqg  the  people  (ibkL  p^  289),  (according  to 
Chesney,  now  called  the  Abn-Hitti  canal),  adding 
that  one  great  difficulty  in  identifying  ancient  de- 
scriptions and  modem  works  arises  from  tins,  that 
new  canals  are  constantly  being  cut  (one  was  in  ope» 
nitian  when  he  was  there  m  1818),  "  dividing  and 
subdividiqg  the  ruined  embankments  again  and 
again,  like  a  sort  of  tangled  net-work  over  the  inter- 
minable ground  "  (ibid.  p.  297). 

One  great  peculiarity  of  Babylonia  are  the  vast 
monnds  which  stiU  remain,  attesting  the  extent  of  the 
fiinner  dviliiation  of  the  district  and  the  vast  works 
undertaken  by  its  rulers.  Besides  the  great  mounds 
of  the  Bin-i-Nimrud  near  Babykm,  and  those  of  Al 
Beimar  and  Akkerkuf  between  it  and  Baghddd, 
CoL  Chesne/s  survey  of  Euphrates  and  tbe  inves- 
tigations of  other  modem  travellers  have  brought  to 
li^ht  the  existence  (^  a  vast  number  of  these  works 
between  the  latitude  of  Baghddd  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Of  these  the  most  important  seem  to  be  thoee 
of  drngkeiar,  Warha,  Senhera,  Tel  Eide,  Jebd  So- 
tkim  {Teredon)  hJcwriyah,  Tel  Sipkr^  Niffer,  and 
Beth  TaihartL  Mr.  Loftos  has  examined  lately  the 
mound  at  Warka^  and  has  found  extraordinary  re- 
mains, leading  him  to  suppose  that  it  must  have 
^n  Uie  necropc^  of  the  surrounding  oonntiy.  Some 
coffins  beautifblly  glazed,  the  results  of  his  excava- 
tions, are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  Umgkeier 
or  Mti^ejfer, "  the  place  of  Bitumen,"  Mr.  Fraser, 
tbe  only  traveller  who  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ex- 
smined  the  place  thoroughly,  has  given  a  particular 
description  {p.  149).  It  was  noticed  by  Delia  Valle 
S6  early  as  1625,  and  was  supposed  by  Bennell  to  be 
the  same  as  Orchoe. 

(Rich,  Babji^  and  Per»epoU$ ;  Bennell,  Gtogr. 
o/fferodotm  ;  Ker  Porter,  TrtareU,  voL  ii.;  Ains- 
worth, iZesearcAet  m  ^styrjo,  ^;  Frazer,  Metop. 
sad  AMtyria ;  Chesney,  JSaqied.  for  Sitrveg  qf 
£^Arata  f  Bawlineon,  Jour.  AtiaL  Sac.  voL 
^')  [V.] 

BABTBSA  (BdfvfNro,  Strab.  zi.  p.  529),  a 
mountain  fortress  of  Armenia,  at  no  great  distance 
fonn  Artaxata,  where  the  treasures  of  Tigranes  and 
hd  son  Artarvasdee  were  kept  [£.  B.  J.] 
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BABYTACE  (MvrdKn  :  Eth,  Baivnanip6sf 
Steph.  B. «. «.;  Plin.  vL  27),  according  to  Stepbanus 
a  city  of  Persis,  aocordiag  to  Pliny  on  the  Tigris, 
135  M.  P.  from  Susa.  The  place  appears  to  have 
been  variously  written  in  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  but  the 
most  recent  editor  (Sillig,  1851 )  retains  the  above 
reading.  It  appears,  from  Pliny's  description,  that 
he  considered  it  to  be  a  town  of  Susiana.  He  states 
that  it  wss  "  in  septentrionali  Tigridis  alveo  "  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  (vol.  ii.  p.  586) 
that  it  is  the  same  place  as  Badaca  (Died.  xix.  19), 
but  this  pkKje  was  probably  much  nearer  to  Susa. 
(Bawlinson,  Jomrn,  JRojf.  Geogr,  Soe.  vd.  ix.  p.  91 ; 
see  also  Uyard,  ibid,  vol.  xvi.  p.  92.)  [V.] 

BACAS-CHAMIBI  or  BACASCAMI,  one  of  the 
three  towns  of  the  Zamamii,  a  tribe  of  the  interiur 
of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  without  any  clue  to 
their  geographical  position  (vL  28.  s.  32).  It  is  a 
probable  cotgectnrs  of  Fonter  that  Chamari  points 
to  Gebel  Skamtmarj  a  moontain  to  the  north  of  the 
paninsnla,  and  that  the  Zamareni  are  identical  with 
the  Bmi  Skammar  of  Burckhardt,  whom  he  forther 
kientifies  with  the  Sarsoeni  of  Ptolemy.  {Geog.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  iL  p.  241.)  [G.  W.l 

BA'CASIS.     [JAOCETAm.] 

BACCANAE  or  AD  BACCAHAS,  a  statkn  on 
the  Via  Caaria,  still  called  Bacoamo,  It  is  plsced 
by  the  Itmeraries  21  M.  P.  from  Rome,  and  12  from 
Satrram  (Itin.  Ant  p.  286;  Tab.  Pent),  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  abont  a  mile  forther  on  the 
road  than  the  modem  Bacoaiio;  the  hitter  oomdsts 
onty  of  an  inn  and  a  few  houses,  and  the  ancient 
*'  mutalio  "  was  probably  little  more.  It  stands  in 
a  basin-shaped  hollow,  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extindr  volcano,  and  which  must  have  iomied  a 
smaU  kke  untU  artifidaUy  drained.  (Nibby ,  DmUinA 
di  Romoy  voL  L  p.  281 ;  Dennis's  Etruria,  voL  I 
p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'OCHIA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  men- 
tioned only  by  Orosius  (v.  4,  where  the  MS&  have 
Buccia  and  Bticettui),  Its  position  is  unknown. 
(Freinsh.  Stq^p,  ad  Xtv.  liv.  10;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  I. 
p.  464.)  [P.  S.] 

BACCHIS  (BaitxiSf  Ptol.  iv.  5.  S  35),  one  of 
the  numerous  towns  or  villages  which  hned  tbe 
shores  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  of  which  indiscrimi- 
nate mounds  of  ruin  alone  attest  the  exiiitence. 
Bacchis  is  supposed  by  modem  travellers  (Belzoni, 
voL  ii.  p.  153)  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  to  be  now  partially  covered  by  the 
modem  hamlet  of  MtdmeUNimrottd,     [W.  B.  D.] 

BACHILITAE,  an  inland  tribe  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  (Plin.  vi  28.  s.  32),  perhaps  identical  with 
the  AnchiUu  ('A-yx'Toi)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  23), 
whom  he  places  on  the  Mons  Climax  next  the  SabaeL 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Joctanite 
Arabs  {Bem-KakUm),  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
a  large  tribe,  the  strongest  and  most  considerable 
between  the  Ategbe  and  SadnmUtuL  (Forster, 
Geog.  of  Arab,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.)  [G.  W.] 

BACTAIAIXA  (BcurraiaAAa,  PtoL  v.  15,  Bao- 
taiali,  PevL  Toft.),  a  town  of  Syria.  According  to 
the  Peutinger  Tables,  27  M.  P.  from  Antioch.  The 
phun  of  Bectileth  (BairriAa^,  Jmiitk  ii.  21),  which 
the  Assyrian  army  reached  in  three  days*  journey 
from  Nineveh,  has  been  connected  with  tliia  placeu 
(Mannert,  Ooog,  vi.  pt.  1.  p.  456;  Winer,  Bib,  Real 
Wort  «.  e.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BACTRA  (ra  B^irrpa,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  513,  516, 
&c.;  hiicrpa  BaatXuop,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  §  9;  Arrian, 
iv.  7. 15;  Dion.  Pcrieg.  z.  734;  Battrpiov  and  Baic- 
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Tpa,  Steph.  B.;  Bactra,  Cart  Tii.  4;  Plin.  vi.  15; 
Virg.  Georg,  iL  138 ;  Bactrum,  Plin.  tL  16),  was 
«ie  of  the  chief  towns,  If  not  the  capital,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bactriana.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  world;  and  the  medem  Btdkh^  which  is  be- 
lieved to  occupy  its  site  (Barnes,  Bokkdra^  toI.  i.  p. 
237),  is  still  called  bj  the  Orientals  OmnCtd-hdad, 
or  *'  the  mother  of  cities.'*  There  has  been  some 
doubt,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  with  re- 
gard to  the  name.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  513)  and  Plinj 
(vi.  18)  evidently  considered  that  Bactra  and  Za- 
riaspa  were  one  and  the  same.  Arrian  (iv.  7,  22) 
distinguishes  between  the  two,  though  he  does  not 
definitely  stAte  their  relative  positions.  Pliny  {L  c.) 
adds  that  the  appellation  of  Bactnim  was  derived 
from  the  river  on  which  the  town  was  situated; 
though  this  view,  too,  has  been  questioned.  [Bag- 
TBUS.]  Cortius  (vii.  4)  places  it  on  the  Bactrus, 
in  a  j^ain  below  the  Paropamisan  range.  Ptolemy 
(vi.  11.  §  9)  merely  states  that  it  was  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  without  giving  any  name  to  the  stream. 
Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have  passed  the 
winter  of  B.  a  328 — 327  there,  on  Iiis  return  from 
Scgdiana,  as,  early  in  the  following  spring,  he  com- 
menced Us  invasion  of  the  Panjib.  (Arrian,  iv.  22 ; 
Diod.  zvii  83;  Curt.  viL  5, 10.)  Bunies  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian. *'  The  language  of  the  most  graphic  writer," 
eays  he,  "ooald  not  delineate  this  country  with 
greater  exactness  than  Quintas  Curtius  has  done.** 
(^Bokhdra^  vol.  1. p.  245.)  At  present,  BaUch  is  about 
6  miles  from  the  mountains,  and  the  river  does  not 
actually  pass  its  walls.  Heeren  {Atiat.  Nat.  vol.  ii. 
p.  29)  has  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  natural 
and  commercial  advantages  of  the  positi<ni  ofBactra 
and  of  its  neighbourhood ;  and  has  shown  that,  firom 
very  early  times,  it  was  'one  of  the  great  conmiercia] 
entrepdts  of  Eastern  Asia.  (Bumes,  Bokhdra,  vols. 
L  and  ii.;  Wilson,  Arioma;  Heeren,  Adai.  NaL 
voL  ii.)  [V.] 

BACTRIA'NA  (17  Baicrpiavl^,  Strab.  zi.  p.  51 1, 
&C.;  Steph.  B.;  Curt.  vi.  6,  vii.  4,  &c;  Ptol.  vi.  1 1. 
§  1 ;  Plin.  vi.  16,  &c),  an  extensive  province,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  the  principal  part  of 
Ariana,  which  was  separated  from  Sogdiana  on  the 
N.  and  N£.  by  the  Oxus,  from  Aria  on  the  S.  by 
the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus,  and  on  the  W.  from 
Margiana  by  a  desert  r^on.  It  was  a  country  very 
various  in  character,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Cur- 
tius (vi.7),  whose  description  is  fully  corroborated  by 
Buraes  (^Bokh&ra^  vol.  i.  p.  245),  who  found  it  much 
as  the  Roman  historian  had  reinarked.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a  mountainous  district,  containing, 
however,  occasional  steppes  and  tracts  of  sand ;  it 
was  thicklypeopled,  and  along  the  nuuiysmall  streams 
by  which  it  was  intersected  the  land  appears  to  have 
been  well  watered,  and  consequently  highly  cultivated 
and  very  fertile.  Its  exact  limits  canxK>t  be  settled, 
but  it  is,  however,  generally  agreed  that,  after  leav- 
ing the  Paropamisan  mountains,  we  come  to  Bactria; 
though  it  itt  not  clear  how  far  the  mountain  land  ex- 
tends. Prof.  Wilson  (p.  160)  thinks  its  original 
limits  W.  may  have  been  at  Kkulm,  where  the  higher 
mountains  end;  though,  politically,  the  power  of 
Bactria  extended,  as  Strabo  has  remarked,  over  the 
N.  portion  of  the  Paropamisan  range.  Eastward  its 
limits  are  quite  uncertain ;  but,  prd^bly,  the  modem 
Kunduz  and  Badakhtkan^  adjoining  the  ancient 
Scythian  tribes,  and  the  part  conterminous  with  the 
Indians,  were  under  Bactrian  rule. 

Both  the  knd  and  its  people  were  known  indif- 
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fenmtly  by  the  name  of  Bactria  and  Bactriana,  Bae- 
tri  and  Bactriani.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  715)  has  rifs 
BiUrrpiaf  ft^Rf*  ^nd  rj^r  BeucT/Man^y;  Arrian  (iii. 
11.3),  B^Ucr/MOi  fwire<f ;  Herodotus  (ix.  1 13),  voivbur 
T^K  BaVrpioy,  and  (iii.  13)  Baxrpuuvt,  who,  he 
states,  formed  the  ninth  satrapy  of  Dareius.  In  iv. 
204  he  alludes  to  a  village  r^s  Boicrpiiis  X^h*V*i  *od 
Arrian  (iii.  29)  uses  the  same  periphrasis.  Pliny 
(vL  16)  has  Bactri,  and,  in  vi.  6,  Bactzianam  re- 
gionem. 

The  prmcipal  mountain  nnge  of  Bactria  was  the 
Panipamisus  or  Hindu  Ktuk,  Its  plains  appear, 
from  the  accounts  of  Curtius  and  of  modem  tiavellers, 
to  be  intersected  by  Icf^  ridges  and  spars,  whidi 
proceed  N.  and  NE.  from  the  main  chain.  Its  chief 
river  was  the  Oxus  (now  Gihon  or  Avm-Darja\ 
which  was  also  the  northern  limit  of  Bactriana 
Proper.  Into  this  great  river  seversl  smaH  streams 
flowed,  the  exact  determinations  of  which  cannot  be 
made  out  from  the  classical  narratives.  Ptolemy  (vi. 
11.  §  2)  speaks  of  five  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Oxus, — the  Ochns,  Dargamanis,  Zarias(|ies,  Artamis, 
Dargoidus :  of  these  the  Artamis  and  Dargamanis 
nnite  before  they  reach  the  Oxus.  The  river  on 
which  the  capital  Bactra  was  situated  is  called  Bae- 
tnis  by  ancient  writers.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  916 ;  Aiistot. 
Meteor,  L  13;  Curt  vii.  4,  31;  Polyaen.  viL  11.) 
Prof.  Wilson  (^Ariana^  p.  162)  con>iden}  that  the 
Artamis,  which  is  said  to  unite  itself  with  the  Za- 
riaspa,  may  be  that  now  caUed  the  Ddkaah,  Am- 
mianus  (xxiii.  6)  mentions  the  Artamis,  Zariaspes, 
and  Dargamanis,  which  he  ciUls  Orgamenes.  There 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  account  which 
Ptolemy  has  lefr  ns  of  these  rivers,  as  what  he  states 
caimot  be  reconciled  with  the  present  streams  in  the 
country.  No  stream  frdls  into  the  Oxus  or  Gihon 
W.  oftherirerof^oOA. 

Prof.  Wilson  (JL  e.)  thinks  the  Darpunanis  may 
be  the  present  river  of  Gkori  or  Awufcts,  which 
Ptolemy  makes  frdl  into  the  Ochus  instead  of  into 
the  Oxus.  Pliny  (vi.  16.  18)  speaks  of  three  other 
rivers,  which  he  calls  Mandrum,  Gridxnum,  and 
Icaras.  Ritter  {Erd-hmide^  vol.  ii.  pw  500)  con- 
jectures that  Icarus  is  a  misreading  for  Bactrus. 

The  Greek  rulers  of  Bactriana,  according  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  517),  divided  it  into  satrapies,  of  which 
two,  Aspionia  and  Turiva,  were  subsequently  taken 
friom  Eucratides,  king  of  Bactria,  by  the  Parthians. 
Ptolemy  (vL  11.  §  6)  gives  a  list  of  the  different 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  country.  The  names, 
however,  like  those  in  Pliny  (vi.  16),  are  very  ob- 
scure, and  are  scarcely  mentioned  elsewhere:  there 
are,  however,  some  which  are  clearly  of  Indian  de- 
scent, or  at  least  coimected  with  that  country.  Thus 
the  Khomari  represents  the  Kumdratj  a  tribe  of  Raj- 
puts called  Raj-ku-mars,  still  existing  in  India.  The 
Tokhari  are  the  Thakurty  another  warlike  tribe;  the 
Vami  are  for  Karfia,  '*  a  tribe  or  caste."  The 
satrapy  in  Strabo  called  Turiva,  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  in  Poly  bins  (x.  46)  called  Tceyovpia,  (See 
Strab.  xi.  p.  514,  and  Polyb.  v.  44,  for  a  tribe  named 
Tapyri,  near  Hyrcania;  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  6,  for  one  in 
Media,  and  vL  10.  §  2,  feu*  another  in  Margiana.)  It 
is  possible  that  in  Gkaur  or  (7 Aorttin,  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies cifferdt  (^rtana,  p.  162),  are  preserve 
s<nne  indications  of  the  Taguria  of  Polybins.  Ptn- 
lemy  also  (vi.  1 1.  §  7)  gives  a  list  of  towns,  most  of 
which  are  unknown  to  ns.  Some,  however,  are  met 
with  in  other  writers,  with  the  forms  of  their  names 
slightly  modified.  The  chief  town  was  Bactra  or 
Zanaspa.    [Bactra.]     Besidfli  this  were,  £aci«- 
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Iidm  (Stntb.  xL  p.  516 ;  Ptol.  vi.'l  1 .  §  8 ;  Steph.  B.), 
named  after  the  Bactrian  king  Eucratides;  Henapia 
(Ainin.  Marc,  xiiii.  6,  Henapila) ;  Drepsa  (Anun. 
Uarc.  xxtil.  6;  Adrapsa  and  Darapea,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
516;  Drapsaca,  Arzian,  iii.  39),  probably  the  pre- 
sent Andenibf  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  province, 
towards  Sogdiana:  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  taken 
by  Alexander  after  passing  the  mountain,  and  its 
position  depends  upon  rrhen  this  passage  was  efiected. 
Alexandreia  (according  to  Steph.  B.  the  derenCh 
town  of  that  name),  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kktdm^  where  Ibn  Haukai  (pi  S26)  places  an 
Iskamderiak,  The  Muracanda  of  Ptolemy  is  the 
modem  Samareand,  and  is  situated  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Bactriana  in  Sogdiana.  Arrian  (iiL 
29)  speaks  of  a  town  called  Aornus,  which  he  de- 
signates as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bactria. 

Strabo  (xi.  p.  516),  following  Onesicritus,  remarks 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  differed 
little  from  those  of  the  Sogdians  in  their  neighbour- 
hood; the  old  men,  while  yet  alive,  being  abandoned 
to  the  dogs,  who  were  thence  called  **  Buriers  of  the 
Dead;**  ud  the  city  itself  being  filled  with  human 
bones,  though  the  suburbs  were  free.  He  adds  that 
Alexander  abolished  this  custom  of  exposure.  Prof. 
Wilaon  (p.  163)  suggests  that,  in  this  stoty,  we 
have  a  relic  of  the  practice  prevalent  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  of  exporing  bodies  after  death  to 
spontaneous  deoompontion  in  the  air.  (See  Anquetil 
Du  Perron,  Zend-Avetta,  toI.  i.  pt  S,  p.  333.) 

The  prorinoe  of  Bactriana,  with  its  principal  town 
Bactra,  was  very  early  known  in  ancient  lustory,  and 
connected  more  or  \t»A  with  fitbles  that  had  an  Indian 
origin  or  connection.  Thus  Euripides  (JBacch,  15) 
makes  it  one  of  the  places  to  which  Bacchus  wan- 
dered. Diodorus  (ii.  6),  following  Ctesiaa,  makes 
Minns  nuuxh  with  a  vast  army  into  Bactriana,  and 
attack  its  capital  Bactra,  whidi,  however,  being  de- 
fended by  its  king  Oxyartes,  he  was  unable  to  take 
till  Semiramis  came  to  his  aid.  (Justin.,  i.  S,  calls 
the  king  Zoroaster.)  Again,  Diodorus  (iL  26)  speaks 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Bactriani  from  Sardanapidus,  and 
of  the  march  of  a  large  force  to  assist  Arbaces  in  his 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Minus  (Nineveh).  Ctesias 
{ap.  Phot.  Cod.  Ixxii.  2)  states  that  Cyrus  made  war 
en  the  Bactriana,  and  that  the  first  engagement  was 
a  drawn  battle ;  but  that,  when  they  heard  that 
Astyagee  had  become  the  father  of  Cyrus  (on  Cyrus's 
martying  Aroyds,  the  daughter  of  Astyages),  they 
gave  themselves  up  willingly  to  Cyrus,  who  subse- 
quently, on  his  death-bed,  made  his  younger  son, 
Tanyoxarces,  satrap  of  the  Bactrions,  Choramnians 
(Chc«asznians),PartInans,  and  Carmanians  (Ixxii.  8). 
Dareius,  too,  gave  a  village  (if  Bactriana  to  the  pri- 
sonen  taken  at  Barra  in  Africa,  to  which  tlie  cap- 
tives gare  the  same  name.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it 
existed  in  his  own  time.  (Herod,  iy.  204.)  During 
tiie  Persian  war  we  have  frequent  notices  of  the 
poww  of  this  province.  (Herod,  iii.  92,  vii.  64,  86, 
&c;  aee  al»o  Aeschyl.  Pers,  306,  718,  732.)  It 
fcroied,  as  we  have  stated,  the  twelfUi  satrapy  of 
Dardus,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  360  talents. 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes  the  warriont  from  thi^  amntry 
are  placed  beside  the  Sacae  and  the  Ca><pii,  they 
wear  the  same  head-dress  as  the  Modes,  and  carry 
bims  and  short  spean  (vii.  64).  Hysta.spes,  the 
son  of  Dareins  and  Atosba,  tlie  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
was  the  general  of  the  Bactriani  and  Sacae.  (Cf.  also 
Aeecfayl.  Pen,  732,  for  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  that 
Bactriana  was  a  province  subject  to  the  Persian  em- 
I4re.)     Herodotus  (ix.  113)  mentions  the  attempt 
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of  Maidstes  to  ruse  a  revdt  against  Xerxes,  but  that 
it  did  not  prove  successful,  as  Xerxes  intercepted 
him  before  he  reached  Bactriana.  On  the  murder  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  succession  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longi- 
manus  to  the  throne,  the  Bactriana  and  their  satrap, 
Artapanus,  revolted  again  (Cteeias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod, 
Ixxii.  31),  and  Artaxerxes  was  unable  in  the  first 
battle  to  reduce  them  to  theur  allegiance;  somewhat 
later,  however,  the  Bactrians  were  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit,  the  historian  stating  that,  during 
the  action,  the  wind  blew  in  their  faces,  which  waa 
the  cauae  of  their  overthrow. 

During  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia 
we  have  constant  mention  of  Baitriana,  and  of  its 
cavalry,  for  which  it  was,  and  is  still,  celebrated.  At 
the  battle  o£  Gaugamela,  the  Bactrian  hwse  fought 
on  tlie  side  of  Dareius  (Arrian,  iii.  2.  §  3,  and  iii. 
13.  §  3),  forming  his  escort  to  the  number  of  1000, 
under  their  chief  Mabarzanes,  on  his  subsequent 
flight  from  that  field  towards  Transoxiana.  (Arrian, 
iii.  21.  §§  I,  4.)  When,  a  Uttle  later,  Alexander 
gave  chase  to  Bessus,  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
king  after  the  m order  of  Dareius,  he  went  to  Aomua 
and  Bactra  (Ait.  iiL  29.  §  1),  which  he  took  (set 
also  Alex.  Itin.  ap.  ed.  Didot),  and,  crossing  the 
Oxus,  the  NE.  boundary  of  Bactria  (Curt.  vii.  4), 
proceeded  as  far  as  Mararanda.  It  appears  that, 
afler  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  he 
returned  to  Bactra,  where  he  subsequently  passed 
a  winter,  as  he  advanced  thence,  in  the  spring,  to 
attack  India.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  Several  difierent 
satraps  an  mentioned  at  this  period :  Bessus,  who 
murdered  Dareius.  Artabazus  (Arr.iii.  29.  §  1),  and 
Amyntas  (Arr.  iv.  17.  §  3),  who  were  both  appointed 
by  Alexander  himself,  and  Stasanor  of  Soli,  in  Cy- 
prus, who  held  that  rank  probably  a  little  later  (ap. 
Arr.  Svcc.  Alex.  No.  36,  ed.  Didot).  Diodorus  calls 
Stasanor,  Philippus,  who,  according  to  Arrian,  was 
goveroor  of  Parthia  {ap.  PhaL  xxvii.),  and  asngns 
to  him  the  provinces  (k  Aria  and  Drangiana.  Justin 
(iiL  1)  terms  the  satrap  of  the  Bactriana,  Amyntas. 
On  the  return  uf  Seleucus  from  India,  between  b.  c. 
312  and  b.  c.  302,  he  appears  to  have  reduced 
Bactria  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  his  Persian  em- 
pire; a  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  coins  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  which  have 
been  found  at  Balkh  and  Bokhara.  In  the  reign  ot 
the  third  of  the  Seleucid  princes,  Antiochus  Theus, 
Theodotus  (or,  as  his  name  appears  on  his  coins, 
Diodotttif)  threw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  and  proclaimed 
himself  king  (Juitin,  xli.  4;  Prol.  Trog.  Pompeii, 
xlL).  probably  about  b.  c.  256.  He  was  succeeded 
by  several  kings,  whose  names  and  titles  appear  on 
their  coins,  wiUi  Greek  legends;  the  fabric  and  the 
types  of  the  coins  themselves  being  in  imitation  of 
Ui(i8e  of  the  Seleutidae,  till  we  come  to  Eucratides, 
whose  reign  commenced  about  B.C.  181,  and  who 
was  contemporary  with  Mithradates  (Justin,  xli.  6); 
tiiough,  from  the  extent  of  the  conquests  of  Mithra^ 
dates  in  the  direction  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Parthian  king  survived  the  Bactiian  ruler  for  several 
years.  The  reign  of  Eucratides  must  have  been 
long  and  prosperous,  as  is  evinced  by  tlie  great  abun- 
dance of  his  coins  which  are  found  in  Bactriana. 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  685)  btutes,  that  he  was  lord  of  1000 
cities;  and  that  his  8\\ay  extended  uver  some  part  of 
India  (Justin,  xli.  6)  is  also  confirmed  by  his  coins, 
the  nxiialler  and  most  abundant  specimens  of  which 
bear  duplicate  legends,  with  the  name  and  title  of 
the  king  on  the  c^ven«e  in  Greek,  and  on  the  reverse 
in  Bactrian  Pali.    Eucratides  was  followed  by  sevcnU 
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kings,  whose  coins  have  been  prewrved,  but  who  are 
little  known  in  hbtoiy  till  we  oonie  to  Menander 
aboat  B.  c.  126.  Strabo  (zi.  p.  515)  and  Plutarch 
(de  Rq^  Gtr,  p.  881)  call  him  king  of  Bactrianat 
it  has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever 
actoallj  a  king  of  Bactria.  Prof.  Wilson  (^rMMO, 
p.  281)  thinks  he  ruled  over  an  extensiv«  district 
between  the  Paropanusus  mountains  and  the  sea,  a 
view  which  is  supported  by  the  statement  of  the 
author  of  the  Per^plm  (p.  87,  ed.  Huds.X  that,  in 
his  time  (the  end  of  the  first  century  b.  c),  the 
drachms  of  Menander  were  still  current  at  Barygaza 
i^BaroofAy  on  the  coast  of  GmoroA^  and  by  the  fiuA 
that  they  are  at  present  discovered  in  great  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kdbmi,  in  the  Hwura  moun- 
tains, and  even  as  fiu-  E.  as  the  banks  of  the /wiMa. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  features  of  the  monarch 
on  his  coins  are  strikingly  Indisn.  Menander  was 
succeeded  by  several  princes,  of  whom  we  have  no 
certain  records  except  their  coins;  till  at  lena:th  the 
emi»re  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  Bactria  was  over* 
thrown  by  Scythian  tribes,  an  event  of  which  we  Iiave 
certun  knowledge  from  Chinese  authorities,  though 
the  period  at  which  it  took  place  is  not  so  certain. 
Indeiod,  the  advance  of  the  Scythians  was  for  many 
years  arrested  by  the  Parthians.  About  b.  a  90 
they  were  probably  on  the  Paropamisus,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  fir»t  century  a.  d.  they  had  spread  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  Ptolemy  (viL  1 .  §  69) 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  (JL  c)  pUoe  them. 
These  Scythian  tribes  are  probably  correctly  called 
by  the  Greeks  and  Hindus,  the  Sacas.  In  Strabo 
^xL  p.  511)  they  bear  the  names  of  Asii,  Posiani, 
Tocluiri,  and  Sacarauli ;  in  Trogus  Pompdus,  Asiani 
and  Saraucae;  they  extended  their  conquests  W.  and 
S.,  and  established  themselves  in  a  district  called, 
after  them,  Sacastene  (or  SakasthAn,  "  the  land  of 
the  Sakas),  probably,  as  Prof.  Wilson  observes,  the 
modem  Sefettdn  or  SeistAn.  {AriaHa,  p.  302.)  On 
their  subuquent  attempt  to  invade  India,  they 
were  repulsed  by  Vikramadftya,  king  of  Ujayin  b.  a 
56,  from  which  period  the  well-known  Indian  Saca 
aera  is  derived.  (Colebrooke,  Imd.  Algtbra^  p.  43.) 
The  coins  of  the  kings,  who  followed  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  Hermaeus,  Mayes,  Azes,  Paliriiius, 
&C.,  bear  testimony  to  their  barbaric  origin :  their 
legends  are,  for  a  while,  dear  and  legible,  the  forms 
of  the  Greek  letters  bearing  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Parthian  princes;  till,  at  length,  on  the 
introducticn  of  some  Pftrthian  ruleis,  Vonones,  Undo- 
pherres,  &C.,  the  Greek  words  are  evidently  engraven 
by  a  people  to  whom  that  language  was  not  fami- 
liarly known. 

Next  to  the  Saca  princes,  but  probably  of  the 
same  race  with  their  predeoessore,  come  a  people, 
whom  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  Indo-Scytbian,  whose 
seat  of  power  must  have  been  the  banks  of  the  Kd- 
M  river,  as  their  coins  are  discovered  in  great  num- 
bers between  Kabul  and  Jeldlabdd.  The  date  of 
the  commencement  of  their  sway  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  Prof.  Wilson  and  Lassen  incline  to  place 
the  two  most  important  of  their  kings,  Kadphises 
and  Kanerkes,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  a.  d.  Greek  legends  are 
still  preserved  ou  the  obverses  of  the  coins,  and  the 
principal  names  of  the  princes  may  generally  be  do- 
ciphered;  but  words  of  genuine  Indian  origin,  as 
Bao  for  Rt^ah,  are  found  written  in  Greek  cha- 
racters: on  those  of  Kanerkes  the  words  Nansia  or 
Nana  Rao  occur,  which  it  has  been  conjectur&I  re- 
present the  Anaitis  or  Anakid  uf  the  Persians,- -tlie 
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Artemis  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  has  been  idmtiM 
with  Anaia  or  Nanaoa,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Arro»- 
nia.  (Avdall,  Jomm,  As,  Soc.  Benff.  voL  v.  p.  266; 
see  also  Maeeab,  ti.  c.  1,  v.  13,  where  Nanaea  ^»- 
pean  as  the  goddess  of  Elymais,  in  whose  tem^ 
Atttiochus  was  slain.)  With  the  Indo^Scythic  princes 
of  KdMy  the  dassiod  histoiy  of  Bactriana  may  be 
considered  to  terminate.  On  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  Sassanian  empire  in  Persia,  the  rule  of 
its  princes  af^jeare  to  have  extended  over  Bactriana 
to  the  Indus,  along  the  banks  of  which  their  coins 
are  found  ooostantly.  They,  in  their  turn,  were  suc> 
oeeded  by  the  Mnhammedan  governors  of  the  eighth 
and  subsequent  centuiies.  (Wilson,  Aria$ta;  Bayer, 
Hist  Reg,  Graee.  Bactr,  Pet^nopi  1738, 4to.;  Lassen, 
Gtackiekte  d.  Gr,  u,  imdo-Scfftk.  Kcm.  im  JSodr.; 
Raoul-Bochette,  M^daOlet  des  Rots  d.  L  Baetr.,  in 
Jomm.  d.  Sae.  1834 ;  Jacquet,  MetL  Baetr^  J.  AsiaL 
Feb.  1836;  C.  0.  MUller,  ludo-Griekk,  MimM^  Gott 
Gtl.  Angg.  1838,  Nos.  81—27.)  [V.l 

BACTRUS  (Bdrrpoff,  Strab.  xL  p.  516 ;  Curt. 
viL  4.  §  31;  Polyaen.  vii.  7;  Lucan,  iii.  867;  Plin. 
vi.  16),  the  river  on  which  Bactra,  the  capitsi  town 
of  Bactriana,  was  situated.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  present  DaboMk,  Harduin,  in 
conunenting  on  the  words  of  Pliny  (vi.  16),  "  Bac- 
tri,  quorum  oppidum  Zariaspe,  quod  poetea  Bactrum 
a  flumine  appellatum  est,**  incloses  within  a  pa- 
renthesis the  words  "  quod  postea  Bactrum,**  leaving 
the  mierince  that  the  river  was  called  Zariaspe. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  the  river  at  alL  [Bac- 
tra ;  Bactriana  ]  [v.] 

BACUA'TAK  (BojcoMirax),  a  people  of  Maure- 
tania  Tingitana,  ^ut  the  neighbourhood  of  Fez. 
(PtoL  iv.  1.  §  10.)  There  is  an  extant  Latin  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  a  youth,  stn  of  Anrelius 
Cansrtha,  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Baqnates  (prta- 
cipia  Geniitim  BttquaHum,  Orelli,  No.  585.)  In 
tbs  Ckromam  Paschale  (voL  L  pp.  46,  57)  the 
name  occurs  in  the  form  of  HcucovokoL  In  the 
same  list  as  the  Bacuatae,  but  at  the  extreme  Sw, 
Ptolemy  places  the  Oikucavarcu,  probably  only  an- 
other form  of  the  name.  [P.  S.] 

BACU'NTIUS,  a  small  river  in  Lower  Pannonia, 
which  fislls  into  the  Savus  not  £ar  from  the  town  of 
Sinnium.  (Plin.  iiL  88.)  Its  modem  name  is 
Bostutk,  [L.  &] 

BADACA  (BaSairi^,  Died.  xix.  19),  a  town  in 
Snsiana  whither  Antigonus  retired  after  he  had  been 
defeated  by  Eumenes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  on 
the  Eulaeus  (probably  the  Shakpur  or  Karun)^  but 
its  exact  position  is  not  known.  Bawlinson  (J, 
Gtogr.  Soc  voL  ix.  p.  91)  places  it  about  85  mUea 
NW.  of  Susa.  It  has  been  supposed,  but  without 
much  resaon,  to  be  the  same  as  Babytaoe.  (Sea 
also  Layard,  J.  Gtogr.  Soc,  vol.  xvL jk  98.)     [V.] 

BADARA  (BoMpo,  Ptol.  vi.  81.  §  5),  a  town  in 
Gedrosia,  on  the  sea  coast  According  to  M^***i«« 
(p.  86),  who  calls  it  rh  BdiapOy  it  was  850  stad. 
£.  of  the  river  Zorambus.  It  is  not  improbably  the 
same  as  the  Bama  (r^  Bcipra)  of  Arrian  (c  26). 
There  was  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Car- 
mania.     (PtoL  vi.  8.  §  9.)  [V.] 

BADERA,  is  pUhced  by  the  Table  on  the  road 
from  Toulouse  to  JVarftoMie,  at  the  distance  of  xt 
from  Toulouse,  which  means  15  Roman  miles. 
D*Anville  oonsiden  this  to  identify  the  place  with 
Basils.  [G.  L.] 

BADEI-REGU  (BoSc^  fiaaiKtwy,  Ptol.  \i.  7. 
§  6),  the  metropolis  of  the  Cassaniti,  a  people  v.\  the 
west  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  modem  district  of  Hed- 
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|u,  written  Vadei  hj  Pliny,  and  described  as  a  large 
town  (vi.  88.  s.  32).  IdentiBed  with  BeyadJ^ 
new  JiddOf  by  Fonster  {Gtog.  of  Arab.  vol.  iL  pp. 
143,  143).  The  soath  pramootoiy  of  the  Gulf  of 
Jidda  is  also  called  RM^Bad.  [G.  W.] 

BADl'A  or  BATHEIA  (Botfcio,  Plut.),  a  town 
of  Spain,  only  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  an  incident 
related  oif  the  elder  Sdpio  Africanns;  bnt  supposed, 
chiefly  finom  the  resemblance  of  name,  to  be  Bad€{jo8. 
(VaL  Max.  iiL  7.  §  1 ;  Plat.  Heg.et Imp. Apophthegm. 
p.  196;  Cellarias,  voL  L  p.  67;  Ukert,  vol.  it  pt.  1. 
^  892.)  [P.  &] 

BADUHKNNAE  LUCUS,  "  the  grove  of  Bada- 
henna,**  a  forest  in  the  countiy  of  the  Frisians. 
(Tac  Ann.  iv.  73.)  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  the  modem  HoUpadt^  which  forms  part 
of  the  forest  of  Letfemoalde  in  Weti-Frieslandj 
«hile  others  idoitify  it  with  the  modem  Vehtae. 
The  grove  was  no  doubt  a  sacred  coe,  and  may  have 
owed  its  name  to  a  divinity  of  the  name  of  Badn- 
henna,  whose  altar  it  contained.  (M.  Alting,  Notit. 
Bat.  et  Fris.  Aniiq.  i.  p.  1 5;  v.  Wenebe,  Die  Volker 
TeuUekL  p.  103.)  [L.  &] 

BAEBKO  {Cabra%  one  of  the  principal  inland 
cities  of  Uiapania  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis  and 
the  ocean,  in  the  conventns  of  Gordnba.  (Plin.  iiL 
1.  s.  3;  some  MSS.  have  Aegabro.  cump.  Moral,  ap. 
Ortel.  T^ftesottr.  Geogr,  #.  v.;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  368.)  [P.  S.] 

BAECOLICUS  MONS  (rh  BoixoAur&K  6pos), 
a  range  of  mountains,  fbnning  part  of  the  S.  bound- 
ary ^  Cyrenaica,  pkced  by  Ptolemy  N£.  of  the 
Velpi  Monies,  in  Sl^'  long,  and  26^^  lat    (Ptol.  iv. 

4.  $  8.)  [**•  S.] 

BAKCOR  (Baiicdp),  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
only  mentioned  by  Appian ;  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Babcula.  (Appian.  Hitp.  65.)  [P.  S.] 

BAE'CULA  (BoixvAa:  Eth.  Bauevhtvs  Stepb. 
B.).  1.  A  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  terri- 
t«y  of  Castulo,  and  near  the  silver  mines  W.  of 
that  city.  It  was  the  scene  of  Scipio's  victories 
over  Uasdrabal  (b.  a  209),  and  over  Mago  and 
Majdniasa,  B.C.  206.  (Polyb.  Jc.  38,  xi.  20;  Liv. 
zxvii  18-— 20;  xxviii.  13.)  It  is  apparently  the 
Bair6ia§  of  Appian  (vL  24),  and  it  seeins  to  corre- 
spuod  to  the  modem  Bajflok  (Ukert,  vol  L  p.  379 ; 
Forbiger,  voL  iii.  p.  64.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Aasetani,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
oonenses.  [Ausbtakt.]  [^'^O 

BA£a>YES.    [Gallaeci.] 

BAELON.     [Bblok.] 

BAEMI.     [Bon.] 

BAENAE.     [LoBETANi.] 

BAENIS.     [lliNius.] 

BAESIPPO.     [Bksippo.] 

BAETANA.     [Akiaca.J 

BAETKBRAE  (Bairtpa,  PtoL;  Bo(to^,  Ste- 
phan.  8.  V.  Bcura^^vs;  and  BoUropj^a  and  B^frri^ 
va  the  coins :  Eth.  BairappiTtis,  Biterrensis,  Bae- 
terrensis:  Bedera).  The  name  of  this  place  is 
written  Bt\r4pa  incorrectly  in  the  ordinary  texts  of 
Strabo  (p.  182).  Pliny  (iii.  4)  caUs  the  pUce 
**  Baeterroe  Septimanorum,**  and  also  Mela  (ii.  5), 
wkerioe  it  appears  that  the  place  received  some 
soldiers  of  the  seventh  It'giun  as  a  colony.  Baetcrrae 
is  on  the  Orbis  (Or6e),  and  on  the  road  from  Nar- 
botme  to  NdueSj  at  the  distance  of  xvi  Roman 
miles  from  Narbonne.  On  this  part  of  the  road  the 
Romans  constructed  a  causeway  over  the  manh  of 
Cap-estang,  of  which  some  traces  exist  (D'Anville). 
There  are  said  to  be  at  Bhiers  the  vestiges  of  an 
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amphitheatre,  and  the  remains  of  an  aqtieduct. 
Pliny  (xiv.  6)  mentions  the  wine  of  Baeterrae  as 
good;  and  it  is  so  still.  The  antiquity  oi  Bemen 
and  of  the  present  name  is  proved  by  the  passage  of 
Festns  Avienus  (589): 

<'Dehhic 
Besaram  ststisse  fiuna  casca  tradidit;" 

and  the  canton  of  Btf  zien  is  said  to  retain  the  name 
of  Betar^,  or  Beuxr^.  [G.  L.] 

BAEIICA.     [HisPAHiA.] 

BAE'TII  MONTES  (r&  Bo/ria  Sfm,  PtoL  vl  19. 
§  1),  a  chain  of  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Gedroeia 
between  it  and  Drangiana  and  Arachosia.  They 
are  represented  now  by  the  Wdshdti  momUaim  in 
Baluchittdn,  Thqr  extend  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  a  direction  nearly  E.  and  W.  [V.] 

BAETIS  (BcuTis,  Stnib.,  &c,  B4ri%,  Aga- 
them.),  or  BAETES  {Gnadalquwirj  a  corraption  of 
the  Arabic  PTod-e^/Tefrtr,  the  Great  Jiwer)^  was 
the  name  of  the  chief  river  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
running  through  the  whole  province  from  E.  to  W., 
and  draining  the  great  basin  between  the  mountains 
Marianne  (^Sierra  Mortma)  en  the  N.,  and  Ilipula 
(<Siierra  Nevada)  on  the  S.  Its  native  name  was 
Ckktis  (Liv.  xxviii.  22),  or  Percss  (Ilcpinjs  ; 
Steph.  B.  «.  V.  BcuTi;).  The  ancient  Greeks  seem 
to  have  given  it  the  name  which  has  such  various 
applications  to  ttus  part  of  Spain,  Tartessus.  (Ste- 
8ich.  ap.  Strab.  iiL  p.  148;  Taprnaaov  worofiov 
irofi^  vayis  iartlpovas  iifyv(topl<[ovsJ)  Pausanias 
calU  it  Topr^o-o-iof  woro^Js,  and  ad(b,  that  those 
of  later  times  called  it  Baetis  (vi.  19.  §  3;  see  also 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  337 ;  Avien.  Or.  Marit. 
284;  oomp.  Tartessus).  Tlie  name  Baetis  is 
most  probably  of  Phoenician  origin;  but  no  veiy 
satis&ctory  etymology  has  been  proposed. 

Strabo  (iii.  139)  observes  that  the  Baetis  has  its 
origin  from  the  same  parts  as  the  Taous  and  the 
Anas,  that  is,  in  the  £.  of  Spain,  and  flows  in  the 
same  general  direction,  namely,  to  the  W.;  bnt  that 
it  resembles  the  Anas  still  more  closely,  for  the  two 
rivers  have  theur  sources  near  each  other,  and,  flow- 
ing first  to  the  W.  and  afterwards  turning  to  the 
S.,  fiUl  into  the  sea  on  the  same  coast,  namely,  the 
SW.  coast  In  magnitude,  he  says,  the  Baetis  ii 
between  the  other  two,  that  is,  greater  than  thi 
Anas,  but  less  than  the  Tagus;  referring  to  itt 
volume,  not  its  length,  for  it  is  shorter  than  th« 
Anas.  Pausanias  <al1s  it  the  greatest  of  the  riven 
of  Iberia,  probably  following  ancient  accounts,  when 
little  was  known  of  Central  Spain  and  the  Tagus 
(vi  19.  §  3.).  Agathemerus  mentions  it  as  one  at 
tiie  riven  which  are  great  at  the  mouth  (iL  10,  p 
235,  Gronov.  p.  48,  Hudson). 

The  sources  of  the  river  lie  in  the  mountain  which 
runs  N.  and  S.  b^iween  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada^  forming  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Baetis,  toA  called  by  the  ancients 
Orospeda.  Its  true  source  is  in  that  part  of  Oros- 
peda  called  Aboeivtarius  {Sierra  Cazorla)^  near 
Castulo,  15  miles  ESE.  cS  the  town  which  still  bears 
its  ancient  name  of  Ubeda.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  148, 
162.)  Not  far  from  its  source  it  receives  two 
affluents,  much  larger  than  itself,  first,  on  the  left» 
the  Guadiana  Menor  (i.  e.  Latter  Gnadiana)^ 
which  flows  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  enters 
the  Baetis  above  Ubeda ;  and,  further  down,  on  the 
right,  the  GvadaUtnarf  from  tlie  NE.  Accord- 
ing to  PolybiuH  (ap.  Strab.  p.  148)  the  sources  both 
of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetis  were  in  Celtibcria,  at 
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■KMn  BAOisTAKm,    (a,  ScnlptiuM.) 

■bon  ud  besdc  tlif  Uurtm)  figum  Ic  abiiJi  wc 
Sum  lUiidHL  Col.  RiwlinMn  bu  poblitbed  ■  com- 
pMe  accoont  of  hii  lEboun  in  the  Jam.  Rof.  Ai. 
Soc.  Tol.  X.  •rilh  eopiu  of  lh«  inicriptioiu  toon, 
•dm,  wid  tmwUlimu  in  Latin  ud  Eiicliih  uf  lb* 
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frato  Ihe  tmBundnoa  of  the  atone,  it  na  iliffimM 
to  gire  Uk  Beaasrj  polinh  to  the  mAtr,  mhef 
ftagniHitiwerB  inliid,  usbedded  in  inolia  Inil,  and 
th«  fittinf^  ao  ninlj  mani^  that  a  toj  n'rfiJ 
acralin  J  in  rtqnired,  at  preamt,  to  d*t«l  the  nn  itice. 
Holes  or  flsauTW,  "hich  peribrmtBi  lit  rock,  win 
filled  ap  ■]»>  wiih  the  nine  maleriil,  and  the  poll-^lt, 
irhich  ma  bestowed  cpon  the  entire  acnlptnre,  mild 
onl;  hare  tmn  acoumplished  hy  mechanicml  ni«n>. 
Bot  the  real  wonder  oF  Hie  wutk,  I  think,  ooniHsts 
in  the  iaHriptiona.  For  eitent,  for  biaiitj  of  eie. 
rution,  for  uDifonnit<r  and  cnmctm,  tbej  an,  per- 
haps, nneqnallai  in  the  world It 

would  be  Terj  hazardnos  10  Epecn1at«  on  tbfl  mautt 
emplojed  to  engisxe  the  work  in  an  age  when  ited 
wati  anppnsed  to  haTe  been  unknown,  hut  1  cannot 
avoid  natlcinj;  a  TeiJ  eilTaonJinar  device,  which 
has  been  employed,  apparently,  \a  give  a  finish  and 
'  dorabilitj  to  the  H-ritine.     It  was  erident  to  ninelr. 


hinuelf,  and  thi 
tboM  of  diftere 


Peinan.  In  this  memoir,  he  has  ahown 
Btanding  Itojal  figure  is  that  rt  Daraiui 
'    "    '   "'      figtirefl  in  front  of  him  are 


1  Men  aaccenivtlj  eom- 
petled  to  Biici'umb  to  his  power.  The  inscriptions 
above,  in  the  three  fcrms  of  the  Cuneiform  writing, 
Paraiaii,  AsBjrian,  and  Median,  proclaim  the  ancea- 
Ira]  right  of  Uareius  to  the  throne  of  Perua,  wiih 
the  names  of  the  kjnga  of  the  Achaemenid  race  who 
had  preceded  him:  they  give  an  aocotint  of  bis 
giadilid,  hot,  in  the  end,  gncciaafnl  trinmpfa  over 
the  di^nnt  rtbeli  vbo  rcee  against  him  during 
the  fint  four  yean  of  his  reign.  Col.  Rawlinson 
thinki,  that,  in  lbs  fifth  jmi  B.C.  SIS,  Danius 
cominencad  amatmcting  thia  mcaitirMnt,  the  cum- 
pktiuj  of  iriiich  moat  haie  been  the  work  of  ssreral 
yean.  It  ia  erident,  that  the  Persian  mmaich  took 
the  Knatest  pains  to  ensnr*  the  penn^nency  of  his 
nH»nI.  It  is  plac«d  at  an  eleralion  of  abont  300 
teet  from  the  buse  of  the  rock,  and  the  ascent  is  ao 
pndpltona,  that  scaffolding  must  have  been  eracted 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  cam  the  ecnlptnre.  In 
ita  natonl  state,  the  face  it  the  rock,  on  which  the 
flgnrea  are  l^aced.  is  almoat  nnapjmacbable.  The 
•leeation  of  the  figures  themseliea  is,  perhaps,  not 
equal  lo  thoae  at  Penepolis,  bnt  Ibis  ia  natural,  as 
an  eariier  eSiirt  of  tlie  artist's  skilL  "  The  laboar," 
aaya  CoL  Rawlinsn,  "  biatawed  on  the  whole  work, 
must  have  been  enormnu*.  The  men  pnparation 
of  (he  BuHkce  of  the  rock  miul  hare  accu[ned  many 
miKths,  and  on  examining  the  tablets  minutely,  I 
DlaeneJ  an  elaboralemss  of  woricmanship,  which  ia 
■M  to  be  fbond  in  olbar  plana,     ftlwravar,  in  bat, 


.ho,ii 


vnpany  with  myself,  si 


^led  the  execution  of  the  work,  t 
engraTing  of  the  nek  had  been  acromplLihed,  a 
coating  of  silioeons  varnish  had  been  laid  on  to  gire 
I  cleameas  of  outline  to  ewJi  individual  letter,  and 
to  protecrt  Che  surface  against  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. This  Tarnish  is  of  infinitely  gnater  hard' 
ness  than  the  limestone  rock  boMath  it  It  baa 
been  wasbed  down  in  sereral  placea  by  the  trickling 
of  water  for  three  and  twenty  centnrio,  and  it  lies 
in  flakes  upon  the  foot'led^  tike  thin  tayen  of 
lava.  It  adherea  in  otiier  portions  of  the  ublrt  to 
the  bn/ken  surfaca,  and  still  shows  with  saffic^ent 
distinctness  tbe  forma  of  the  characters,  although 
the  rook  beneath  is  entirely  honeycombed  and  de- 
stroyed. It  is  only,  inileed,  in  the  great  finnna, 
caosed  by  the  ontbuislini;  of  natural  spring,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tablet,  whrre  I  suspect  arti- 
ficial mutilation,  that  the  varnish  has  enticrlydia- 
appcarcd."  (Rawlinson,  Jonni.  At.  Soe.  vol.  x.; 
Maasim,  ibid.  toL  lii.  pt.  1 ;  Ker  Porter,  TVomIl 
•ol.  ii.)  [V.] 

BAGOTJS  MOSS  (firjiar  Spot,  Ptol.  vi.  17. 
g  1,  19.  g  I),  a  chain  of  Mountains  meutiuncd  bj- 
Plolemy  aa  being  between  Asia  and  Drangiana,  t* 
the  south  of  the  fiirmer,  and  to  the  north  of  Iba 
latter.  The  name  is  probably  of  Peinan  or  Arian 
origin,  hut  is  not  mentioned  elsewhen.  f  V.l 

BA'GRADA  or  BA'GRADAS  <_i  BOfHtSai,  g«i. 
-tt!  Mejerdak),  the  chief  riier  of  the  Cartfm^inian 
tarritory  (aAsrwards  the  Roman  provinre  of  Afrira), 
had  its  taann.  according  to  Ptolemy  (yi.  3.  S§  1,  8), 
ui  the  mountain  called  Mahfsarus,  in  Nnmidia.  and 
Sowed  NE.  into  the  Golf  of  Carthage.  Thoogh  on* 
of  the  largest  rireia  of  N.  AfHca,  ailrr  the  Malva, 
it  was  inconndenble  as  onnpared  with  the  riven  ol 
other  coontriea.  It  ia  fbrdahle  in  many  plartfl  near 
its  month.  Shaw  compares  it  in  siie  to  the  /as  aflc 
its  junction  with  tbe  ClitrweU, 

branches,  the  Boalhcm  r£  which,  the  annent  BaL^i^ 
das,  is  now  railed  MtUag  (IfetUaiHih,  in  its  npfiir 
conise).  Thin  is  jcaned  by  the  other  branch,  the 
ffosoe  (which  Hows  from  the  W.),  NW.  a(  Kaf,  the 
ancient  Sicca  Veneria.  The  flartic,  to  which  IIm 
ancienla  give  no  spedfic  name,  has  its  scMin-ea  near 
TiffetA,  the  ancient  TiFASA,  E.of  Cieita  (CVaufms- 
tineh).  The  united  atnam  flows  to  the  NK,  and  &U» 
into  ^e  sea,  at  preaenl,  Jnst  within  the  W.eitiwnitf 
afOitGtitf^Ttmii,  after  |aasing  immn  I  lately  onda 
tbe  raim  of  UtiCA.  Ita  andeat  oonrae,  howeicr, 
was  umawbat  i^Serent,    It  HI  into  the  na  brtw««« 
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Dbca  abd  Cuthagv,  bat  mach  nearer  to  the  latter 
than  it  now  doea.  Flowing  through  the  allaviai 
plain  of  woatem  Zeogitana  [Africa],  it  carried 
d<iwn  in  its  tnrbid  waters  a  great  quantity  of  soil, 
and  the  deposita  Uios  formed  have  enlarged  its  delta 
and  altered  the  coast  line.  The  qoalitj  and  operation 
of  therirer  are  noticed  by  the  ancient  poeta.  (Lncan, 
IT.  568  :-- 

"  Bagxada  lentos  agit,  aiccae  snlcaior  arenae.** 

Sil.  Ital.  Ti.  140—143:^ 

**  Torbidos  arentes  lento  pede  snlcat  arenas 
Bagzada,  non  nHo  Libjcis  in  finibus  amne 
Victus  limosas  eztendere  latins  nndas, 
£t  stagnante  vado  patulos  involvere  campos.") 

The  alterations  thos  caused  in  the  ooasi-line  can 
be  traced  hy  aid  of  statements  in  the  ancient  writers; 
to  follow  which,  howerer,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
on  the  present  state  of  the  ooasL  The  great  Gulf 
of  Twtu  is  divided  into  three  smaller  gnlfis  by  two 
promontories,  which  stand  oat  from  its  £.  and  W. 
sides.  On  the  latter  of  these  promontories  stood 
Carthage,  S.  by  E.  of  the  ApdUnis  Pr.  (C.  Forma), 
the  western  Iwadland  of  the  whole  gulF.  Between 
Carthage  and  thu  headland  lies  a  bay,  the  coast  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  low  and  marshy  plain,  whose 
level  is  broken  by  an  eminence,  evidently  the  same 
on  which  the  elder  Sdpio  Africanos  established  his 
camp  when  he  invaded  Africa.  [Castka  Cornk- 
LiA.  J  This  hill,  though  now  &r  inland,  is  described 
by  Caesar  (B.  C.  iL  24)  as  jntting  out  into  the  sea; 
and  its  projection  formed  a  harboor.  ( Appian,  Pun, 
25;  Liv.  xzx.  10.)  North  of  the  Castra  Cornelia, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  a  sbwght  line,  but  of  six 
miles  by  the  road  usually  taken  to  avoid  a  marsh  be- 
tween the  two  places,  lay  Utica,  also  ou  the  sea- 
coaat;  and  on  the  &,  between  the  Castn  Cornelia 
and  Carthage,  the  Bagradas  fell  into  a  bay  which 
washed  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage. 
Bat  now  this  bay  is  quite  filled  up;  the  river  flows 
no  longer  between  Carthage  and  Scipio's  camp,  but 
to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  close  under  the  ruins  of  Utica, 
whidi,  like  the  hill  of  the  camp,  are  now  left  some 
miles  inland:  the  great  marsh  described  by  Caesar 
has  become  firm  land,  and  similar  marshes  have  been 
fmrmed  in  what  was  then  deep  water,  but  now  an 
alluvial  plain.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Caes.  B,  C.  ii. 
24,  26;  Liv.  zzx.  25;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  44,  45 ; 
Mela,  L  7;  Plin.  v.  3.  s.  4;  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  6,  where 
the  Greek  numbers  denoting  the  latitudes  are  cor- 
rupted; Agathem.  ii.  10,  p.  236,  Gronov.,  p.  49, 
Hudf.;  Shaw,  TVoveb,  fc,  pp^  146,  foIL,  pp.  77, 
foil.,  2d  ed.;  Berth,  Wandenmgen,  (fc.,  pp.  81, 109, 
110,  199.)  Respecting  the  enormous  serpent  killed 
by  R$gnlus  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas,  see  Col- 
lins (vi.  3)  and  Floras  (ii.  2.  §  21,  where,  as  also  in 
iv.  2.  §  70,  the  old  editions  and  some  MSS.  read 
Biagadam). 

Polybios  (i.  75)  mentions  the  river  under  the  name 
of  Macabas  (Mcucc^,  gen.),  which  Gesenius  oon« 
aiders  to  be  its  genuine  Punic  name,  derived  from  Mokar 
the  Tyrian  Hefcnles  (^MommmtaPhoemcia,  p.  95). 
That  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
assigned  divine  dignity  to  their  rivers,  is  well 
known;  bat  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the 
proof  fhmisLed,  in  this  specific  case,  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  Philip,  in  which  the 
rivers  of  the  Iimd  an  inroked  among  the  attesting 
deities  (Polyb.  vii.  Ff.  3).  Of  the  very  familiar 
comxption  by  which  tiie  m  ba:i  passed  into  a  6,  the 
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very  passage  referred  to  presentB  an  example,  for  we 
bare  there  the  various  reading  Bcucd^a  (Suidas 
gives  hovtaipai).  The  modem  name  M^erdah 
famishes  one  among  many  instances,  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  N.  Africa,  in  which  the  ancient  Punic 
name,  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  has 
been  more  or  less  closely  restored  in  the  kindred 
Arabic.  The  ooi\jectare  of  Beichard,  that  the  river 
Paoida,  or  Pagidaa,  mentioned  in  the  war  with 
Tacfarinas,  is  the  Bagradas,  seems  to  have  no  ade- 
quate prooif  to  support  it.  (Tac  Ann,  iii.  20;  Rei* 
chard,  Kleine  Gtogr.  Schriften,  p.  550.) 

Ptolemy  jdaoes  another  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Libya  Interior,  having  its  source  in  Mt.  UsAaoAiJk, 
nearly  in  the  same  longitude  as  tlie  former  river. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  10.)  [P.  S.] 

BAGRADAS  (J  BaypiZas,  Ptol.  ri.  4.  §  2;  vi.  8. 
§  3,  Bagrada;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Mercian,  p.  19 
20, 23),  a  small  river  which  flowed  into  the  Pei-siaii 
Golf,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  boundary 
of  the  provinces  of  Persis  and  Carmania.  It  hais 
been  coi\jectared  that  it  is  either  the  Rhoganis  of 
Arrian  (Jnd.  c.  39),  or  the  Granis  of  the  same  writer. 
(JL  c.)  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  present 
Nabendj  which  divides  Loariatan  and  Far$  (Buraea's 
Map%  or  by  the  Bender-begh.  (Vincent,  Navig,  of 
Indian  OdcMy  vol  i.  p.  401.)  [V.] 

BAGRAUDANE'KE  (Ba7pav8aiofi^,  vulg.  Ba- 
TpouoySiyHi,  PtoL  v.  IS),  one  of  the  cantons  of  Ar- 
menia, lying  to  the  E.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Tauraunites  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^AtmaU,  xiv. 
24)  are  ^aoed  by  Forbiger  (voL  iL  p.  602)  in  this 
district  [E.  B.  J.] 

BAHUBIM,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (2  Sam,  zvi.  5.)  It 
must  have  been  situated  near  Bethany,  and  has  been 
coqjecturaUy  assigned  to  the  site  of  a  modem  village 
named  Abn  Dit  (Shnbert,  dted  by  Robinson,  BUf, 
Bet,  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  note  3),  which,  however,  was 
without  the  border  of  Benjamin.  [G.  W.] 

BAIAE  (Bofox:  £th.  Baianus:  Baja\  a  place  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths, 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  ita 
situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  bay  between  Cape 
Misenum  and  Puteoli,  which  was  commonly  known 
an  the  Sinus  Baianus.  We  find  no  mention  of  a 
town  of  the  name  in  early  times,  but  its  port  was 
celebrated  from  a  remote  period,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Baius,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried  there. 
(Lycophr.  Alex,  694 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245 ;  SiL  Ital. 
xii.  114 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  107,  ix.  710.)  But  it 
was  never  a  place  of  any  note  till  it  became  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Roman 
nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic:  a  favour  for 
which  it  was  almost  equally  indebted  to  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  its  warm  springs,  and  to  the 
charms  of  its  beautiful  situation.  Horace  speaks  of 
the  bay  of  **  the  pleasant  Baiae "  as  surpassed  by 
no  other  in  the  world  (£p.  i.  1, 83) ;  and  its  praises 
are  not  less  celebrated  by  later  poets,  as  well  as 
prose  writers.  (Mart  xi.  80 ;  Stot.  Silv.  iii  5.96 ;  Tar. 
Ann,  xii.  21 .)  It  appears  to  have  come  into  fashion 
before  the  time  of  Cicero:  Lucullns  had  a  rilla  here, 
as  well  as  at  a  still  earlier  period  C.  Blarius,  and  the 
example  was  followed  both  by  Pompey  and  Caesar 
(Varr.  R,  R.  iii.  17.  S  9 ;  Seneca,  Ep,  51 ;  Tae 
Awn,  xiv.  9.)  The  villas  of  the  latter  were  on  the 
hill  above  Baiae,  but  subeequent  visitors  established 
themselves  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  and  even 
threw  out  vast  substmctions  into  the  mid>t  of  the 
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waten,  npnn  which  to  erect  their  magnifioent 
pnlAces.  (Hot.  Canti,  n,  18.  20;  Plin.  Ep.  is.  7.) 
Bum  thiis  speedilj  became  noted  as  an  abode  of 
itidoleBoe  and  loxnrji  and  is  indignantly  termed  bjr 
Seneca  "  diversorinra  vitiomin,**  a  place  where  aU 
restraint  was  IhroitTi  off,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  pleasure  and  dissipation.  {Ep.  I,  c).  Statins 
also  terms  it  Desides  Baiae,  {SSlv.  iv.  7. 19.)  Se- 
veral Roman  emperors,  in  saccession,  followed  the 
pTKX'ailinp;  fa>liion,  and  erected  splendid  villas,  or 
rather  paiacen,  at  Baiae.  Nero  seems  to  have  re* 
garded  it  with  especial  favour,  and  it  was  in  his 
villa  here  that  he  received  his  mother  Agrippina  for 
the  last  tune,  iromediatelj  before  she  fell  a  victim  to 
his  designs  upon  her  life.  (Tac  Aim.  xiv.  4,  5 ; 
Suet  Ner,  34 :  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7.  §  2.)  Cali- 
gula also  resided  frequently  at  Baiae,  and  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  feats  of  extravagance  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  temponuy  bridge  across  the  bay  from 
thence  to  Puteoli,  which,  though  formed  of  boats, 
was  covered  with  earth,  and  rendered  passable  both 
for  horaemen  and  chariots.  Saetonius  states  that  it 
was  3,600  pa(xs  in  length,  but  the  real  distance 
across  (whether  measured  from  the  CtuUUo  di  Baja, 
or  from  Bauli,  which  Dion  Cassins  makes  the  point 
of  its  commencement)  is  little  more  than  two  Braaan 
miles.  (Suet.  Cdl.  19 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  1.  §  I.)  It  was  at  Baiae  also  that  the 
emperor  Hadrian  died,  and  at  a  later  period  Alex- 
ander Severus  erected  several  villas  here  on  a 
splendid  scale.  (^Nurtian.  Hadr',  25  ;  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Set.  26.) 

It  was,  however,  to  its  warm  Aprini;s  that  Baiae 
Wiut  first  indebted  for  its  celebrity;  and  these  appear 
to  have  been  fi-equented  for  medical  purposes  long  be- 
f(»re  the  place  became  a  fiuhiooabie  resort.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Livy  under  the  name  of  the  "aquae 
Cumanae**  as  early  as  b.c.  176  :  and  are  celebrated 
•by  Lucretius.  (Liv.  xli.  16;  Lucret.  vi  747.)  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  them  as  surpassing  all  others  in 
number  and  variety,  some  being  sulphureous,  others 
aluminous,  acidulons,  &c.,  so  that  thor  different 
properties  randci^  them  efiicadons  in  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  Tlie  etitablishments  of  Thermae  for  the 
nse  of  them  were  numerous,  and  <»i  a  scale  of  the 
greatest  splendour;  and  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Oassiodorus  that  these  continned  in  use  as  late  as 
the  6th  centnry.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2;  Flor.  i.  16.  §4; 
Joseph.  I.  e. ;  Cassiod.  Vcar.  ix.  6 ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  15, 
2—7;  Stat  SUv,  iii.  2.  17;  Vitrur.  ii.  6.  §  2.) 

Though  Baiae  muat  have  grown  np  under  the 
Roman  Emjnre  into  a  considerable  town,  it  never 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  separate  Munidpittm, 
and  continued  for  all  such  purposes  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  yom  and  decayed  city  of  Cninae,  in  the 
territory  of  which  it  was  indnded.  (Romanelli,  vol. 
iii.  p.  512 ;  Orell.  Imer.  2263.)  We  have  little 
informaticm  concerning  it  during  the  middle  ages; 
but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  gra- 
dually became  subject,  as  it  still  continues,  to  the 
noxious  eflfects  of  the  malaria.  The  modem  CatteOo 
di  Baja  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ; 
but  the  name  of  Baja  is  still  applied  to  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  thenoe  to  the  Lncrine  Lake. 
Both  the  coast  itself  and  the  ridge  of  hill  above  it 
are  covered  with  detached  ruins  and  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  name.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  edifices 
near  the  sea-shore  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  place  (Mart.  xi.  80. 1);  but  it  U  more 
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probable  that  both  this  and  the  two  other  bnikUnga, 
called  the  Temples  of  Diana  and  Mercury,  really 
belonged  to  Thermal  establishments.  (RJomanelU, 
vol.  iii.  p.  514 ;  lorio,  Guida  di  P&BMolij  pp.  129 — 
136;  £nstace*B  Clasncal  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  410, 
&c).  [E.H.B.] 

BAIAE  (Batoi :  Bayas),  a  small  place  on  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  pUced  between  Issns  and  the  Cilician  gates 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  The  site  is  identified  by  the 
name.  "  At  the  site  of  the  Baiae  or  baths  of  the 
Romans,  there  is  now  a  splendid  Saracenic  structure 
combining  citadel,  mosque,  a  covered  bezestein,  an 
elegant  khan,  and  baths."  (Ainsworth,  TratfcU  in 
the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand^  &c  p.  56.)  Baiae 
may  be  a  Roman  name;  but  nothing  appears  to  be 
known  of  its  origrin.  [G.  L.] 

BAIOC ASSES,  the  name  of  a  Celtic  people  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  speaks  of  the 
"  Vidncasses,  Bodiocasses,  Unelli;"  and  the  Bodio- 
casscs  are  supposed  to  be  the  Baiocasaes.  The 
name  Baiocassis  occurs  in  Ansonins.  (Com.  Prof. 
Burd.  iv.  7.)  The  modem  name  of  Bai/eux  in  the 
department  of  Calvados  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
name  Baiocasses.   [Aooustodurus.]       [G.  L.] 

BALANEA  (BaAoo^ora,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  733 ;  Ba- 
Aavc'ai,  Steph.  B.;  BaXorauu,  Ptol.  v.  15;  BoAaycu, 
Hierodes;  Balanea,  Plin.  v.  18;  Eth.  BdKwwryiSj 
Belinas :  JSonieu),  a  town  of  Syria  subject  to  Aradus. 
(Strab.  I.  e.)  It  was  situated  27  M.  P.  finom  Ga- 
bala,  and  24  TA.  P.  from  Antaradus.  The  Balneis 
of  the  Peutinger  Tables,  which  is  fixed  at  pnstty 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Antaradus  and  Ga- 
bala,  must  be  identified  with  Balanea.  llie  name 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  baths  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  ociins  of  Balanea  both  Autonomous,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Empire,  see  Rasche  (vol.  i.  p.  1444)  and 
Eckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  310).  This  dty  was  pleasantly 
situated,  facmg  the  sea  to  the  N.,  and  having  the 
river  Banku  on  the  S.  and  W.  The  foundations  of 
a  handsome  church  are  still  visible,  and  Roman  re- 
mains cover  the  plain  to  some  considenible  extent 
Near  the  sea  are  many  granite  columns,  marking 
the  site  of  some  public  building.  To  the  £.,  on  a 
low  hill,  are  what  appear  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  name  of  a  bishop  of  Balanea  ooenrs 
in  the  acts  of  the  Coundl  of  Nice,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned bv  the  Crusaders  under  the  name  of  Vakrnia, 
(Wilken,  die  Kreuz,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  ii.  596,  iii.  (2) 
257.)  It  is  now  utterly  deserted.  (Pococke,  Tra», 
vol.  ii  pt  1.  p.  200;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribet,  p. 
526 ;  Thomson,  Bibl.  Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  257 ;  Chesney, 
Euphrat.  Exped.  vd.  L  p.  452.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

BALARI  (BoAo^f),  one  of  the  tribes  or  natiuns 
who  inhabited  the  interior  <X  Sardinia.  They  are 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  as  one  <^  the 
most  considerable  of  the  native  races;  the  latter  tells 
us  that  they  inhabited  a  mountainous  district, 
dwelling  prindpaliy  in  caves,  and  in  common  with 
the  other  tribes  of  the  interior  raised  but  little  pfT>- 
duce  of  their  own,  and  subsisted  in  great  measure 
by  plundering  tiie  more  fertile  districts  on  the  coaat 
(Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.  225.)  Acoordiog 
to  Pansahias  they  derived  thdr  origin  from  a  body 
of  African  or  Iberian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  took  refuge  in  the  monntazna 
and  there  muntained  thdr  indepeudence:  he  adds, 
that  the  name  of  Balari  signified  "  fugitives,"  in  the 
Corsican  language.  (Paus.  x.  17.  §  9.)  Their 
geographical  position  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BALBU'RA  (BaxCov/Ki:   Eth.  BaA§<*up«v>),   a 
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Lyema  town,  the  itite  uf  wiiidi  is  fixed  (Spratt^s 
Zfcio,  vol.  L  {x  267)  at  KcUara  cm  both  aides  of 
the  Katara  Soo^  the  most  northern  branch  of  the 
XanUiQs.  The  acropolis  hill  is  about  300  feet  abuve 
the  plain  of  Katara,  and  the  pUdn  is  4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  rains  oocnpy  a  consider- 
able flpttoe  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  There  are 
tMo  theatres  at  Balbura;  one  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  acropolis  hill,  and  the  other  is  in  a  hollow  in  the 
fixnit  of  the  mountain  on  the  south  side  "of  the 
stream:  the  hollow  in  the  mountain  formed  the 
cavea.  There  are  also  remains  of  several  temples 
at  Katara;  mad  of  Christian  churches.  The  Ethnic 
name  Ba\€ovptis  occurs  on  two  inscriptions  at  least 
at  Katara,  The  site  was  discovered  hj  Hoskyn 
and  Forbes. 

The  name  Balbura  is  a  neuter  plural.     (Steph 
*.v.  BdKioupa,)      There  was  a  district  Cabalia 
(Plin.  V.  27),  named  Cabalis  hj  Strabo  (p.  (>31), 
which  CQtttainied  Balbura  and  two  other  cities,  Bubon 
and  Oenoanda.     [Cabalis.] 

(liobkjn  and  Leake,  in  London  Gtog.  Jour,  vciL 
zii.  p^  143;  Spratfs  Lyeia,)  [G.  L.] 

BALCE'A  (BoAiceicc,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  is  placed  bj 
Stephanns  about,  that  is  near,  tlie  Propontis.  It  b 
mentioned  by  Plinj  (v.  30),  who  places  it  in  Tcu- 
thrania,  a  district  which  contains  Pexgamnm.  Uis 
pofiitiaD,  therefore,  differs  altogether  from  that  which 
is  vagnelj  assigned  by  Stephanns.  [G.  L.] 

BALEAltES  (Bo^Aio^is,  Diod.  v.  17,  Eu^tath. 
od  Dion,  457 ;  BaAiaf>«ir,  BoAiapiScf,  Steph.  B.; 
BaAcV5«f,  Strab.;  BoXArapiScff,  PtoLiL6.  §78; 
BaXcfl^'a«,  Agathem.;  BoAcploA  ^oi  iffua^ai^  the 
Iberian  name,  according  to  Dion  Cass.  ap.  Tsetz. 
adiAfcoph,  633;  Valeriae,  Geog,Eav,  v.  27:  Eth. 
ha\*cip€iSf  &C.,  Baleares,  Balearid,  sing.  Balearis: 
Ptilybius  exprnslj  says  that  the  islands  and  the 
pec^  were  called  by  the  same  name  [iii.  33] :  the 
forms  with  e  are  generally  used  1^  the  Romans, 
those  with  t  by  the  Greeks,  but  BaUartt  also  occurs 
on  Latin  inscriptions  [Grater,  p.  298.  3;  Gori,  iiu 
p.  173,  No.  214,  and  m  Mme  MSS.]),  or  GYMNE'- 
SIAE  (rvfumioiai :  Etk,  Tvfufi^otos,  fan.  Vvfornirla^ 
Tutmiols,  Steph.  B.),  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  lying  off  that  part  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Spain,  which  is  between  the  rivers  Sucro  {Turia) 
and  Iberns  (i?6ro),  E.  of  the  Pittusae,  and 
(rooghly  speaking)  between  39^  and  40°  N.  lat, 
and  between  2\°  and  4^°  £.  long.  The  number  of 
islands  in  the  group  is  stated  differently:  some 
make  them  seven  (Eustath.  2.  e.) ;  some  mention 
only  one  (Steph.  B. «;  v.;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  v  Ti/ju- 
ri}<rta,  where,  however,  Groskurd  and  Kramer  read 
oi  rvfunpriat^y  but  nearly  all  the  ancient  writers 
used  the  term  to  include  mndy  the  two  large 
islands  called  the  Greater ^  Ba.lkaui8  Majob  (^ 
fuiCw),  and  the  Letter^  Bai^baris  Minor  {ii 
^^irrotfir),  or,  as  they  were  callal  in  the  Byzantine 
period,  Majorica  and  Mimobica  {Viai6piKd  re 
Kol  Mu'JfNica :  Procop.  ^8.  K.  i.  1,  ii.  5 ;  Zonar.^iiM. 
iz.  p.  435),  whence  the  common  modem  names, 
Majorca  and  Mmaroa^  or  in  Spanish  JUaUorca  and 
Jfeaorea. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Balearic  group, 
m  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  includes  also  the 
PirruaAX  of  the  ancients,  namely  Ebusus  (/vusa), 
and  Colubimria  or  Ophiusa  {Formentera'),  Indeed, 
tLe  passage  in  Strabo  (iii.  p.  167),  rds  fii¥  Uirv- 
ovafftts  8to  ical  ria  Tufirtioias  8^  (jtaXovoi  irol 
BaAtopldos)  has  been  tsiken  as  if  the  words  in  the 
parantbseis  referred  to  both  groups :  but  that  they 
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only  refer  to  the  Gymnesiae  ii>  pretty  dear,  both 
from  the  consent  of  other  writers,  and  from  anothei 
passage  of  Strabo  himself  (ziv.  p.  654).  Lyoophnm 
calls  the  islands  Xoif  dScf ,  from  their  rocky  nature. 
{C€u$and.  633;  comp.  Tzetz.  ad  foe.) 

There  were  various  traditicois  respecting;  their 
population,  some  of  a  very  fabulous  complexion.  The 
story,  preserved  by  Lycophron  (t  c  Eustath  ad 
Dion.  Perieff.  L  c.%  that  certain  shipwrecked  Boeo- 
tians were  cast  naked  on  the  islands,  which  were 
therefore  called  Gymnesise  (8i^  rh  yvfofoht  km 
kx>>^odvovtj  4k9i  ^{eircx^ycu),  is  evidently  invented 
to  account  for  the  name.  There  is  also  a  tradition 
that  the  islands  were  colonized  from  Rhodes  after 
the  Trojan  war  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654:  the  Rhodians, 
like  the  Baleares,  wore  celebrated  siingers:  Sil.  Ital. 
iii.  364, 365:  — 

**  Jam  cui  Tlepolemus  sator,  et  cui  Lindns  origo, 
Funda  bella  ferens  Balearis  et  alite  plumbo.") 

At  all  events,  they  had  a  very  mixed  population,  of 
whose  habits  several  strange  stories  are  told  (Diod., 
Strab.,  Eustath.,  U  cc.):  that  tliey  went  naked,  or 
clothed  only  in  sheep-skins  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr, 
I.  c.)  —  whence  the  name  of  the  islands  (an  instance 
of  a  lact  made  out  of  an  etymology),  —  until  the 
Phoenicians  clothed  them  with  broad-bordered  tunics 
(Strab.  p.  168 :  this  seems  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage;  see  Grosknid*s  note:  it  is  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  Baleares  invented  the  2alas 
c/aotts,  and  so  it  was  understood  by  Eustathius,  whose 
note  b  chiefly  taken  from  Strabo;  others  make  them 
naked  only  in  the  heat  of  summer,  Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
cophr, ^c):  that  they  lived  in  hollow  rocks  and 
artificial  caves:  that  they  were  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  women,  and,  when  any  w«e  taken  captive  by 
pirates,  they  would  give  three  or  four  men  as  tbie 
ransom  for  one  woman :  that  they  had  no  gold  or 
silver  ooin,and  forbade  the  importation  of  the  precious 
metals,  so  that  those  of  them  who  served  as  merce» 
naries  took  their  pay  in  wine  and  women  instead  of 
money.  Their  peculiar  marriage  and  funeral  cus- 
toms are  related  by  Diodorus  (v.  18). 

The  Baleares  were,  however,  chidBy  ceiebrated  for 
their  skill  as  siingers,  in  which  capacity  th^  served, 
as  mercenaries,  first  under  the  Carthaginians,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Remans.  They  went  into 
battle  ungirt,  with  only  a  small  buckler,  and  a  javelin 
burnt  at  the  end,  and  in  some  cases  iipt  with  a 
small  iron  point;  but  their  efiMitive  weapons  were 
their  slings,  of  which  each  man  carried  three,  wound 
round  his  bead  (Strab.  pw  168;  Eustath.  /.  c),  or,  as 
others  tell  us,  one  round  the  head,  one  round  the 
body,  and  one  in  the  hand.  (Diod.  /.  e. ;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lyeopkr,  I.  c.)  The  three  sUugs  were  of  different 
lengths,  iof  stones  of  different  sizes ;  the  largest  they 
hurled  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  fiung  from  a 
catapult ;  and  tkey  seldom  missed  their  nuu-k.  To  this 
exercise  they  were  trained  from  infancy,  in  order  to 
earn  tiieir  livelihood  as  mercenaiy  soldiers.  It  is 
said  that  the  mothers  only  allowed  their  children  to 
eat  bread  when  they  had  struck  it  off  a  post  with  the 
shng.  (Strab.,  Diod.,  lLcc,\  Fkr.  iii.  8;  Tzetz.  ad 
l^eophr.  I,  c.) 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  goierally  derive 
the  name  of  the  people  from  their  skill  as  slingeni 
{fiaXtapth,  from  /3(i\Aw) ;  but  Strabo  assigns  to  tbe 
name  a  Phoenidan  origin,  observing  that  it  was  the 
Phoenician  equivalent  for  the  Greek  7v/u^Tas,  that 
is,  light -armed  soldiers.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
Though  his  explanation  be  wrong,  his  main  fiict  la 
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INDhably  right  The  root  bal  putnU  to  a  Phoe- 
nician origin ;  perhaps  the  ieiands  were  sacred  to  the 
deitj  of  that  name;  and  the  aoddeotal  resembhmoe 
to  the  Greek  root  BAA  (in  fid^Xu),  coupled  with 
the  occupation  of  the  people,  would  be  quite  a  suf- 
ficient foundation  for  the  usual  Greek  practice  of 
assimilating  the  name  to  their  own  language.  That 
it  was  not,  however,  Greek  at  first,  majr  be  inforzed 
with  great  probalulity  from  the  hci  that  the  common 
Greek  name  of  the  islands  is  not  BoXcapcu,  but 
rvfuni<rlaif  the  former  being  the  name  used  by  the 
noHveif  as  well  as  bj  the  Carthaginians  and  liomans. 
(Plin. ;  Agathem. ;  Dion  Cass,  ap,  TztU.ad Lffcopkr. 
533;  Eustatb.  L  c)  The  latter  name,  of  which 
two  fancied  etjmok^es  hare  been  already  referred 
to,  is  probably  derived  from  the  light  equipment  of 
the  Balearic  troops  (yufu^as).  (Stnb.  adv.  p. 
654;  Plin.  2.  c.) 

The  blands  were  taken  possessjon  of  in  very  early 
times  by  the  Phoenicians  (Strab.  ill.  pp.  167,  168); 
a  remarkable  trace  of  whose  oolonijatioQ  is  preserved 
fai  the  town  of  Mago  {Mahon  in  Minorca),  which 
still  gives  the  name  of  a  princely  family  of  Carthage 
to  a  noble  house  of  England.  Alter  the  fall  of  Car- 
thage, the  islands  seem  to  have  been  virtually  inde- 
pendent. Notwithstanding  their  celebrity  in  war, 
the  pe(^  were  generally  very  quiet  and  inoffimsive. 
(Strab.;  but  Florus  gives  them  a  worse  character, 
iii.  8.)  The  Romans,  however,  easily  found  a  pre- 
text for  charging  them  with  complid^  with  the 
liediteiranean  pirates,  and  they  were  conquered  by 
Q.  Caecilius  Metellos,  thence  sumamed  Balearicus, 
B.  c.  123.  (Liv.  EpiL  Iz. ;  Freinsh.  Supp.  Iz.  37 ; 
Floms,  Strab.  U.  cc)  Metellns  settled  3,000  Boman 
and  Spanish  cdanists  on  the  larger  island,  and 
funded  the  citi««  of  Palma  and  Pollentia.  (Strab., 
Mel.,  Plin.)  The  islands  belonged,  under  the  em- 
pire, to  the  oonventus  of  Carthago  Nova,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Wi«r*«i*  Tarraconensis,  of  which  province 
they  formed,  with  the  Pityusae,  the  fourth  district, 
under  the  govenmient  of  a  prae/edui  pro  legato. 
An  inscriptiaa  of  the  time  of  Nero  mentions  the 

PRAXF.     PRAS      LEGATO      IHSULAR       BAUABUM. 

(Orelli,  NOb  732,  who,  with  Muratori,  reads  pro  for 
pras.)  They  were  afterwards  made  a  separate  pro* 
vince,  probably  in  the  division  of  the  empire  under 
Ccmstpuitine.  (Not,  Dig.  Oceid.  c.  zx.  voL  ii.  p.  466, 
Backing.) 

The  ancient  writers  describe  the  Balearic  islands 
sometimes  as  off  the  coast  of  Tjrrriienia  (ircpl  riiy 
Tup9i}WSa,  Staph.  B.),  sometimeB  as  the  Sxit  islands, 
cxcent  the  Htyusae,  to  one  entering  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  Gades.  (Plin.  L  c)  The  hunger  island, 
Balkaru  Major  (MaUoroa)y  or  Columba  {Itin. 
AnL  p.  511)  was  a  day's  sail  from  tlte  coast  of 
Spain:  it  is,  in  fact,  43  miles  N£.  of  Jviza,  which 
is  50  miles  E.  of  C.  St.  Martin,  Pliny  makes  the 
distance  from  Dianium  Pr.  (C.  5.  Martin),  on  the 
coast  of  Spain  to  the  Pityusae  (/visa,  &c.),  700 
stadia,  and  the  Baleares  the  same  distance  further 
out  at  sea.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  (/.  c.)  pkoes 
the  Baleares  300  stadia  from  Ebusns  {Iviza).  The 
smaller  island,  Balearu  Minor  (Jfenoroa),  or 
Nora  (Itin,  Ant  p.  512),  Ues  to  the  £.  of  the 
larger,  finom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  22 
miles  wide.  The  little  isUnd  of  CcArerctj  S,  of 
MaUoreOj  is  the  Caprai&a  of  the  ancients.  In 
msgmtude  the  islands  were  described  by  Timaeus 
{ap.  Dwd.  L  c;  Strsb.  ziv.  p.  654)  as  the  largest  in 
the  worid,  except  seven — namely,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
pypras,  Crete,  Euboea,  CondGa,  and  Lesbos;  but 
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Strsbo  rightly  observes  that  there  are  other*  larger. 
Strsbo  makes  the  larger  island  nearly  600  stadia 
long  by  200  wide  (iiL  p.  167);  Artemidonis  gave 
it  twice  that  sLse  (Agathem.  L  5);  and  Pliny  (L  e.) 
makes  its  length  100  M.  P.  and  iU  circuit  375:  its 
area  is  1,430  square  miles.  B«vides  the  cokaiies  <d 
Palma  (Palma)  and  Pollkktxa  (Polknza),  al- 
ready mentiooed,  of  which  the  former  hiy  on  the 
SW.,  and  the  hitter  on  the  NE.,  it  had  the  smaller 
towns  of  Cinium  (Sineu),  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  with  the  «/iw  LatU  (Plin.  L  c);  Cunici  (Al- 
eudia  /),  also  a  eiviiat  Laiina  (PUn.  L  e ,  where 
SUlig  now  reads  Ttictm);  and  Gugunta  (fnmr.  api 
Gruter.  p.  378.  No.  1.) 

The  smaller  island  MuiOR  (Menorea)  is  described 
by  Stnibo  ss  lying  270  stadia  E.  of  Pullentia  on  the 
larger:  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  512)  assigns  600 
stadia  for  the  interval  between  the  islanda,  whidi  is 
mors  than  twice  the  real  space:  Pliny  makes  the 
distance  30  M.  P.  (240  stadia),  the  loigth  of  the 
island  40  M.  P„  and  its  circuit  150.  lU  true  l«mgth 
is  32  miles,  average  breadth  8,  area  about  260 
square  miles.  Besides  Mago  (Port  Makon),  and 
Jaiuio  or  Jamka  (Ciudadela),  at  the  £.  and  W. 
ends  respectively,  botli  Phoenician  settlements,  it  had 
the  inland  town  of  Sanisera  (Alajor,  Plin.  /.  c). 

Both  islands  had  numerous  excellent  harbours, 
though  rocky  at  their  mouth,  and  requiring  care  in 
entering.them  (Strab.,  Eustath.  U.  oc:  Port  Makon 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  worki).  Both 
were  extremely  fertile  in  all  produce,  except  wine 
and  olive  oil  (Aristot.  de  Mir,  Awe.  89 ;  Diod.,  but 
Pliny  praises  their  wine  as  well  as  their  com,  xiv.  6. 
s.  8,  xviii.  7.  s.  12:  the  two  writers  are  speaking, 
in  &ct,  of  different  periods.)  They  were  celebrated 
for  their  cattle,  espeicially  for  the  mules  of  the  lesser 
island;  they  had  an  immense  number  of  rabbits,  and 
were  f^  from  all  venomous  reptiles.  (Strab.,  MeL, 
l.e.;  Plin.  /.  c,  viiL  58.  s.  83,  zzxv.  19.  s.  59; 
Varro,  R.  M.vL  12;  Aelian,  H.A.  ziiL  15;  Solm. 
26.)  Among  the  snails  valued  by  the  Romans  as  a 
diet,  was  a  spedes  from  the  Balearic  isles,  calM 
oaealioae,  firom  their  being  bred  in  caves.  (Plin. 
xzx.  6.  s.  15.)  Their  chief  mineral  product  was 
the  red  earth,  called  sinope,  which  was  used  by 
painters.  (Plin.  xxzv.  6.  s.  13;  Vitmv.  vH.  7.) 
Their  resin  snd  pitch  are  mentioned  by  Dioscoridci 
(MaL  Mtd.  I.  92).  The  population  of  the  twe 
isUnds  is  stated  by  Diodorus  (L  c)  at  30,000. 

Twelve  Roman  miles  S.  of  the  larger  island  (9 
miles  English)  in  the  open  sea  (xii.  M.  P.  in  altum) 
lay  the  little  ishmd  of  Capraria  (Cabrera),  a  trea- 
cherous cause  of  shipwreus  (wMstfosa  Mw/ra^ets, 
Plin.  I  e  ;  naufragaUt,  Mart  Cap.  f2e  Nt^  PkiL 
vi.);  and  opposite  to  Palma  the  inlets  called  Mae^ 
nariae,  Tiquadra,  and  parva  Hannibalis.     (PUn.) 

The  part  of  the  Mediterranean  £.  of  Spain,  aromad 
the  Balearic  isles,  was  called  Mare  Balearicum  (rh 
BoAAcopat^  94\aryos,  PtoL  ii  4.  §  3),  or  Sidqb 
Balearicus.    (Fbr.  iiL  6.  §  9.) 

For  further  information  respecting  the  islands  and 
the  people,  see  the  following  passages,  in  addition  to 
those  already  quoted.  (Pdyb.  i.  67,  iiL  113;  Diod. 
ix.  106;  Liv.  xxL  21,  55,  xxiL  37,  xxviiL  37; 
Hirt.  ^.  ^.  23;  Lncan,  L  229,  iiL  710;  Suet.  Galb. 
10;  Oros.  L  2;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am.  viL  661.) 

The  islands  still  contain  some  moDuments  of  their 
original  inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  tumuli,  such  as 
thrae  which  Diodoms  describes  them  ss  raising  over 
their  dead.  These  tumuli  consist  of  large  unhewn 
stones,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  fenra  of  flat  st< 
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■et  up  «n  end;  «nd  a  spiral  pitth  on  the  oatHide  leadu 
to  the  nuiDinit  of  tlie  hhnumL  From  this  amnge- 
nient^  aod  finom  their  being  genenliy  erected  on  ele- 
vated spots,  thej  are  supposed  to  have  been  need  as 
watch-towers.  The  Bmnan  remains  have  been  al> 
most  destroyed  bj  the  Vandal  oonqoerars;  the  priii> 
cipal  ruin  is  that  of  an  aqueduct  near  PoUentia. 
(Werasdorf,  Antiq,  Balear,;  Daineto,  HimL  cf  tA« 
BaUarie  Kingdom  f  Armstrong's  Mmarea,)  [P.S.] 

BALE'SIUM,  or  BALETIUM,  a  town  of  Cala- 
bria,  mentioned  by  Pliuj  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  enn- 
DMntes  the  name  between  Lupiae  and  Caelium,  is 
evidently  the  same  place  which  is  called  Balem- 
TiiiM  in  the  Tabula  (Valbntia  in  the  Itin.  Hiero- 
toLy  p.  609),  and  Valktium  by  Mela  (iL  4),  all 
which  anthorities  place  it  between  Bnmdouum 
and  Lupiae.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  the 
remains  of  a  ruined  town  still  vitible  near  i& 
Pieiro  VemoHeOj  a  village  on  the  road  from  Briu' 
£a  to  Lecce,  about  12  miles  from  the  former,  and 
16  from  the  latter  city.  The  site  is  still  called 
BaleMf  or  VaktiOf  and  is  traversed  by  an  ancient 
Boman  road,  still  known  to  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  the  Via  Trajana.  Vases,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
oovered  here,  but  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls 
indicates  that  it  was  only  a  small  town.  (Galateus, 
de  Situ  Japjfgiae^  pp.73,74 ;  fiumanelli,  vol.  ii.  p. 79 ; 
Mommsen,  If.  I.  DiaUkU,  p.  60.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

BALISSUS  (BoAie^ffof,  PluUCnw.  23),  a  small 
river  in  Mew^xitamia,  below  Carrhae,  where  the  first 
battle  todc  place  between  the  soldiers  of  Crassns 
and  the  Pwtibians;  and  where  Publius,  the  son  of 
Crsssus,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  cut  off.  The 
name  of  this  river  appears  under  various  forms,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  Balissus  of  Plutarch, 
the  Bellas  of  Ammianuit  (xxiii.  3),  and  the  Bilecha 
(BtAijx*'')  of  Isid.Char.  (p^  3),  are  one  and  the  same 
stream.  It  flowed  in  a  we»terly  direction  from  the 
Chahoras  (iSTAoftur),  paat  Callinicum,  and  fell  into 
the  Euphrates.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be 
BdikJio,  (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  628.)  [V.] 

BALLA,  or  VALLA  (BdXAa,  Steph.  B.  a.  v.; 
OidXXmi,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  40:  Eth.  BoAAoibs,  Steph.; 
VftUaeos,  Flin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  a  town  of  Macedoma, 
pboed  in  Pieria  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  removed  to  Pythinm.  (Steph. 
I  c.)  As  Pytiiium  was  in  Perrhaebia,  at  the  south- 
westeni  foot  of  the  Pierian  mountains,  Leake  places 
BaOa  in  the  moontainoua  part  of  Pieria,  and  sup- 
poses that  Velveodo  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  it.  In  that  case  it  would  be  a  difierent  place 
from  the  Bala  of  the  Table^  which  stood  about 
midway  between  Dium  and  Berrhoea.  (Leake, 
Kortkem  Greooo,  vol  iii  p.  425.) 

BALCMUH  (BdU«»/iov),  the  name  of  part  of  the 
sea-eoast  of  Gedrosia.  It  is  not  mentioned,  except 
by  Arriau  (/fid.  23)  in  his  account  of  the  voyage  of 
Neazrhtts,  and  cannot  now  be  identified.  (Vincent, 
Nopig.  of  Ind,  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  249.)  [V.] 

BALONGA  (BaA^77«:  Pahang),  the  chief  city 
of  the  "  Pirates'  country  "  (AnarAif  x^P^)j  on  the 
8inos  Magnus,  on  the  £.  coast  of  tlie  peiiimtula  of 
India  extra  Gangem.  (Ptnl.  vii.  2.  §  7;  he  also 
pUoes  a  BaXiyKa  in  the  Aurea  Cfaersonesus,  vii.  2, 
I  25.)  [P.  S.] 

BALSA  (BdAera:  Eth,  Balsenses,  7Vi««-a),  a 
eonsiderable  town  of  Lusitania  in  Spain,  on  the  S^ 
coest  It  was  the  first  sUtionW.  of  the  Anas,  after 
Esuris  at  the  river's  mouthi  at  the  distance  of  94 
IL  P.    (/t  AfU.  p.  426.)    It  belonged  lo  the  Ln- 
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^taoi  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  or  to  the  Turduli.  (Ptol. 
iL  5.  §  2.)  Pliny  enumerates  its  people  among  the 
itipmdimii;  its  coins  show  that  it  was  a  munici- 
nium,  with  the  epithet  of  Fefta;.  (Plin.,  It.  Ant,  Ptol. 
iL  ec. ;  Mela,  iii  1 ;  Marc.  Heracl.  p.  42 ;  Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  43;  Sestini,  Med.  p.  3;  Mionnet,  Suppl. 
vol.  i.  p.  3;  Bcsendi,  AnOg.  Lueit.  iv.  p.  197;  Flo- 
rex,  £§p.  &  vol.  xiv.  pp.  201,  209;  Ukert,  vol.  iL 
pt.  1.  p.  388.)  [P.  S.] 

BA'LTIA.  Thiee  days*  sail  from  the  coast  of 
Scythia  lay  an  island  of  immense  magnitude,  called 
Baltia  ;  this  being  the  name  which  Pliny  found  in 
Xenophoo  of  Lampsacua.  Pytheas,  <m  the  other 
hand,  called  it  Basilia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  11.) 
For  the  coofuiuon  on  this  point,  see  Babilia. 

Whatever  may  be  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  exact 
geographical  position  of  the  ancient  Baltia,  the  word 
itself  is  important  as  being  the  origin  of  our  term 
Baltic,  Little  less  certain  is  its  Slavonic  or  Lithu- 
anian origin,  since  so  little  is  it  Gennan  that,  ex- 
cept in  England,  the  usual  name  foi  the  Baltic, 
amongst  tiie  Gothic  nations,  is  the  i^os^Sea.  This 
helps  us  in  certain  points  of  criticism.  In  the  first 
place,  it  suggests  an  expUmation  of  the  ambiguities 
of  the  early  writers,  who  took  tliar  names  fnm  two 
sources,  i^  Baitia  was  Slavonic,  the  name  tUrrutiot 
(^Eoitmen),  who  dwelt  on  its  coast,  was  German. 
Yet  each  is  found  in  Pytheaa.  Hence  the  likelihood 
of  two  names  to  the  same  locality,  and  the  oonfusion 
arising  therefrom.  Again,  the  fact  of  the  name 
being  stiunge  to  the  present  Germans  makes  the 
assumption  of  an  erroneous  application  of  it  all  the 
more  hkely.  Kame  for  name,  nothing  represents  the 
ancient  Baltia  so  closely  as  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Beits  between  the  Danish  isles  and  Jutland.  But 
these  are  the  names  of  etraits  of  voter ^  not  of  ielande 
of  land.  Yet  the  present  writer  believes  that  thr 
Baltia  of  Pytheas  was  the  isknd  of  Fjfen  or  Seakmd 
^(one  or  both),  and  that  the  name  Baltia  is  retained 
in  that  of  the  waters  that  boimd  them.  Ue  would 
not,  however,  believe  this,  if  there  had  been  no  change 
in  language.  Had  that  been  uniform  ttom  the  be- 
ginning, ^e  confusion  which  he  assumes  would  have 
been  illegitimate. 

Another  speculation  connects  itself  with  the  root 
BaU^,  In  the  artide  Avari,  a  principle  which  will 
bear  a  wide  application  has  been  suggested.  It  is 
as  follows:  when  the  name  of  a  non-historical  in- 
dividual coincides  with  that  of  an  historical  popu- 
lation (or  locaUtg),  the  individual  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  epongmus.  Now,  the  legends  of  the  country  of 
the  Getae  connected  them  with  the  Guttones  of  the 
Baltic ;  indeed,  when  the  name  Goth  became  prominent, 
the  origiiud  seat  of  the  stock  was  laid  on  that  sea, 
sometimes  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  amber-coun- 
try, sometimes  as  &r  north  as  Scandinavia.  More 
Uum  this,  the  two  royal  lines  were  those  of  the  Bak^ 
ungs  {Baltidae)y  and  the  iltnol-ungs  {AmaUdas), 
For  a  Bah,  or  an  Amal,  as  real  personages,  we  look 
m  vain.  Populations,  however,  to  which  they  were 
Epongmiy  we  find  in  the  two  localities  Baltia  and 
AbaliLs  —  assttciatod  localities  in  the  accredited 
muther  country,  [R.  G.  L.] 

BALYRA  (BoX^  Pans.  iv.  S3.  §  3),  a  tribu^ 
tary  of  the  Pamisus  in  Messenia.  [MnsBsnA.] 

BAMBOTUS.     TLiBYA.] 

BAMACHA  (Bdvaxa,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  Kachaba),  a  city  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
Peti«ea  which  w«s  situated  towards  Mesopotamia. 
(Ptol.  V.  19.  §  7.)  Forster  takes  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  BeiU-Nachath,  i.  e.  the  sons  of  Kahath,  one  of  the 
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dakes  ot  £doin,  tbe  son  of  ReueJ,  tfa«  son  of  Esau. 
((7fi».xxxTi.4;  For9ter,i4faMa,Tol.iLp.5a.)  [G.W.] 
BANADEDAUI.  [Abas  Philakhorux.] 
BA'NASA  (Bdweuraa,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  13),  «  oolonj 
of  Mauretanui  Tingitana,  founded  by  Augfostus,  and 
bearing  the  epithet  of  Valentia.  (Plin.  t.  1.)  Its 
site  IB  difficult  to  fix.  That  it  stood  on  the  river 
Sabur  (^Sebou)  is  clear  (Plin.  L  e.)«  but  whether  at 
its  mouth,  or  higher  up,  is  uncertain.  Ptoleraj 
pltLCOA  it  among  the  iniand  cities;  a  term,  it  is  true, 
not  used  by  him  in  tlie  context  with  great  strictness, 
but  the  longitude  he  assigns  to  Banasa  places  it 
some  distance  from  the  sea.  Pliny  seems  to  make 
it  inland;  and,  moreover,  states  its  distance  from 
Lixus  at  75  If.  P.,  while  he  places  the  mouth  of 
the  Subur  50  M.  P.  from  the  same  pUce.  The 
Itinerary  (p.  7)  gives  a  distance  <^  only  40  M.  P. 
from  Banasa  to  Lixos  (namely,  Frigidis  24,  Lix  oo- 
lonia  16);  and  tlie  difficulty  cannot  be  removed  by 
a  correction  of  these  numbers,  for  the  total,  from 
Sala  to  Lixus,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  is  correct. 
The  site,  if  on  the  coast,  corresponds  to  Mehediah; 
if  inland  to  Mamom^  about  30  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  where  are  oonsidersble  ruins.  [P.  &] 

BANATIA,  a  town  of  the  Vacomagi,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  13).  Name  for  name,  it  coin- 
ddes  with  Beon-Castle  near  Nairn,  where,  in  1460, 
Roman  coins  were  found.  [B.  G.  L] 

BANDOBE'NE  (Bcv8o«i|*^),  a  district  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  India  mtra  Gangem,  about  the  river 
Choaspes.    (Strab.  xv.  p.  697.)  [P.  &] 

BANDUSIAE  FONS,  a  fountam  in  Apulia,  a 
few  miles  from  Venusia,  celebrated  by  Horace  in  a 
beautiful  and  well-known  ode.  (^Carm.  iiL  13.) 
The  name  not  bdng  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  was 
supposed  by  many  writers,  beginning  with  the  old 
scholiast  Acron  {ad  loc,),  that  the  fountain  in  ques- 
tion was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Sabine  farm. 
But  the  Abb^  Chaupy  proved  that  a  fountain  about 
6  miles  S.  of  Venusia  was  known,  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century,  by  the  name  of  Fons 
Bandnsinus;  and  an  ancient  church  b  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastical  documents  as  **  ecclesiam  SS.  MM. 
Gervasi  et  Protasi  in  Bandurino  FonU  apud  Ve~ 
nutiagtC  Both  the  church  and  the  fountain  have 
now  disappeared,  but  the  site  of  the  former  is  well 
known,  and  immediately  dose  to  it  was  a  copious 
source  caUed  Fontana  GrandCy  the  waters  of  which 
are  still  abundant,  though  the  fountain  itself  has 
been  intentionally  destroyed  by  the  poprietor  of  the 
spot.  (Chaupy,  DScouverte  de  la  Maison  d Horace, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  364,  538—543.)  The  documentary 
evidence  seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  Venusian 
fountain;  bat  a  source,  or  rather  basin,  not  £eur  from 
the  site  of  his  Sabine  farm  in  the  valley  of  Lieema, 
now  called  Fowte  BellOj  is  still  shown  to  trarellera 
as  the  Fons  Bandusiae,  and  its  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction b  strenuously  advocated  by  Dennb,  in  a 
letter  inserted  in  Milman's  Ld/e  of  Horace  (p.  103). 
The  name  b  written,  in  the  older  editi<»is  of  Horace, 
Blakdusza,  but  the  best  MSS.  have  Bahdusia. 
(Obbarins,  in  hb  edition  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  Jena, 
1848,  has  collected  all  the  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  a  note  on  the  ode  in  question.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
BANIA'NA.  [TuRDUu.] 
BANIENSEa  [NoBBA  Caesarea.] 
BANIZOMENES,  a  maritime  tribe  of  the  west- 
cm  coast  of  Arabia,  towards  the  north  of  tlie  Bed 
Soa,  situated  next  to  the  country  of  the  Nabataei. 
lliodoms  (iii.  43)  describes  their  coast  as  a  bay  500 
stadia  de^  the  mouth  of  which  is  so  obstructed  by 
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pradpitons  racksas  tobeinacofraibfe  todiipB.  The 
inhabitants  lived  on  the  produce  of  thdr  hunting. 
Thers  was  there  a  most  sacred  temple,  held  in  great 
veneration  by  all  tlie  Arabs.  Bur^hardt  describes 
the  Bent-OmramM  inhalnting  "the  mountains  be- 
tween Akaba  and  Moeyleh,  on  the  eastern  oosst  of 
the  Bed  Sea;"  and  there  b  perhaps  sufficient  simi- 
larity between  the  names  to  justify  Forster's  identi- 
fication, particularly  if,  as  b  said,  the  description  of 
the  gulf  and  of  the  three  adjacent  bbnds,  in  Dio- 
dorus,  exactly  corresponds  witL  the  Bay  of  Moilah, 
and  the  three  blands  off  it  to  the  south.  (Foirter, 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  823,  iL  p.  1 17.)  [G.  W.  | 

BANNA.  [Petuiaxa.] 
BANNIO.  [GoBAumo.] 
BANNOMANNIA.  [Mbntonomok.J 
BANOVALLUM.  [Isahkavatia.] 
BA'NTIA  (Borria:  Eth,  Bantmus),  a  small 
town  about  13  miles  S£.  of  Venusia.  Pliny  reckons 
the  Bantini  among  the  Lucanians;  but  Livy  speaks 
of  it  as  in  Apulia,  and  Acron,  in  hb  notes  on  Ho- 
race, also  calb  it  expressly  **  dvitas  Apuliae." 
Horaoe  himself  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  places,  in 
the  ndghboorhood  of  Venusia,  familiar  to  hb  boy- 
hood; and  his  expressions  indicate  the  wooded  cha- 
racter of  its  territoiy.  {SaUtu  Bantmoa,  Hor.  Carm. 
iii.  4, 15;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Liv.  xxvii.  25;  Acroa, 
ad  loc.}  An  andent  abbey,  named  Sta.  Maria  di 
Bcuuei,  still  marks  its  site,  and  Hobtenius  (Not  tn 
Cbiver,  p.  202)teUs  as  that  in  hb  time  some  remains 
of  the  andent  town  were  visible  in  its  immediate 
neighboarhood.  The  dbtrict  b  still  covered  with 
a  thick  forest,  now  called  Botco  deW  Ahadia, 
(Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  It  was  among  the 
wooded  hills  between  Bantia  and  Venusb  that  the 
Boman  oonsub  M.  Marcellus  and  T.  Quinctius  Cris- 
pinus  encamped  in  b.  c.  208,  and  where  the  skirmbh 
took  pbce  in  which  Marcellus  was  killed,  and  hb 
colleague  mortally  wounded.  (Liv.  xxvii.  25 — ^27.) 
We  lesm  from  inscriptions  that  Bantia  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a  Munidpium  under  the  Boman  Empire ; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  its 
class  b  a  bronze  tablet,  commonly  known  as  the 
Tabula  Bantina,  which  was  dbcovered  in  the  year 
1790,  at  Oppido,  8  miles  from  Banzi.  Thb  con- 
tains a  Boman  law,  or  plebis-sdtum,  rebtive  to  the 
munidpal  afiairs  of  Bantia,  and  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  circumstance  that  it  b  written  both 
in  Latin  and  Oscan,  of  which  last  language  it  b  one 
of  the  most  important  relics.  (Mommsen,  Unter 
ItaltMchen  DiakkU,  p.  145—168;  Bullett.  dell 
InsL  Arch.  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'NTIA  (Bayrla),  a  town  of  the  CaUoneui,  in 
the  dbtrict  of  Dassaretia  in  lllyiia.  (Polyb.  v.  108.) 
BANTOMANNIA  [Mentonomon.] 
BANU'BARI  (Boyo^Sopoi),  a  people  of  the  west 
coast  of  Arabia,  situated  between  the  Darrae  en  the 
north,  and  the  Arsae  on  the  south,  towards  the  north 
of  the  modem  district  dlHedjaz.  (PtoL  vL  7.  §  4; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  129.)  [G.  W.] 
BAPHYBAS,  or  BA'PHYBUS  (Bai^6pa%),  a 
small  river  of  Macedonia,  flowing  by  Dium  through 
marshes  into  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  r«u6f8c;,  or  cuttle-fish.  (Uv.  xliv. 
6 ;  Athen.  viL  p.  326,  d. ;  Lycophr.  274.)  Pau- 
sanias  (ix.  30.  §  8)  relates  that  thb  was  the  same 
river  as  the  Helicon,  which,  after  flowing  75  sta- 
dia above  ground,  has  then  a  subterraneous  course 
of  22  stadia,  and  oo  its  reappearance  b  navigable 
under  the  name  of  Baphyras.  (Leake,  Nof^term 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  41 1.) 
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BAPTA  KA.    [  nAonrTAHUS  Moms.] 

BAQUA'TES.     [Bacuatae.] 

BA'RACK     [LiMTBiCA.] 

BA'RACES.     [Taprobank.] 

BABATE  (B^TTo,  Bapdny),  on  the  nad  from 
Icooinm  (^Kamffeh)  to  Tyaoa,  and  50  M.  P.  from 
loooitim.  Hamilton  found  on  his  roate  eastward 
fiom  Kaniydky  near  Kara  Baumxry  a  remarkable 
trachytic  crater,  and  there  were  m  the  neighboiir- 
hood  aereral  similar  cones.  The  distance  on  the 
map  from  Kcnkfeh  is  more  than  50  geographical 
miks.  He  thinks  that  these  Barathina  are  the 
Barata  of  the  Tables,  for  '*  the  name,  which  signifies 
'deep  pits,'  cannot  well  apply  to  mnything  else  than 
theeie  remarkable  craters,  which  must  have  attracted 
the  attmtion  of  the  andents."  (JZesearcAef,  &c.,  toI. 
iL  p.  217.)  The  conjecture  seems  probable.  [G.  L.] 

BARBANA  {Bijama\  a  river  of  IllTria,  rising 
in  the  Bebian  Mountains,  flows  through  the  lake 
I^sbeatis,  and  forms,  with  the  ClansTiIa,  which  flows 
into  it  just  below  Soodra,  the  river  called  Orinndus. 
Livy  seems  to  have  supposed  the  Oriundus  was  a 
thiid  stream  rising  in  Mt.  Scardus,  into  which  the 
other  two  discharged  themselves.  (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

BABBARIA'NA.  1.  A  town  in  the  extreme  S.  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  10  M.  P.  from  Galps,  on  the 
road  to  Malaca  (/t  Ant,  p.  406),  identified  by  some 
with  Barbxsola.  (Wesseting,  ad  loc)  It  is  usu- 
ally supposed  to  be  near  Ximena  de  la  Frontera  ; 
but  this  seems  reiy  doubtful.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1 
p^  347.)    2.  [AuTRiGONXS.]  [P.  S.1 

BABBA'RIUM  Pb.  (BopCofior  tutpw,  PtoL  u.  5. 
§  4;  C.  Etpickd),  a  promontory  of  Lusitania,  about 
18  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  called  by 
ether  writeiB  Maohux  Pbomoktoriux     [P.  &] 

BABBE'SULA  {JBap€rioiKa),  a  town  on  the 
east  of  Hispania  Baetica,  a  little  E.  of  Calpe,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  GnadiarOf  on  the 
£.  bank  of  which  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
place,  with  inscriptions.  (Mela,  IL  6 ;  Plin.  iiL  3 ; 
Marc  Herac  pp.  39,  40;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  42;  Tzetz. 
CkiL  viii.  712;  PtoL  iL  4.  §§  6,  7;  Florez, Eap,  S. 
ix.  51,  adL  307 ;  Ukert,  Geoffraph.  toL  ii.pt.  1.  pp. 
295,  348.)  [P.  &] 

BABBCrSTHEKES^  a  mountain  in  Laoania,said 
bv  Livy  to  have  been  10  M.P.  from  Sparta,  vraa 
atttated  NE.  of  the  city.  It  is  identified  by  Leake 
witii  the  height  immediately  south  of  tiie  Khan  qf 
KrevatL  (Liv.  xxxv.  27,  SO;  Leake,  Pdopofme- 
mu»,  p.  344.) 

BABCA,  or  BABGE  (Bcfpiny,  i^  vdKis  BapK^v, 
Scyl.,  Eth.  Bopiraibf ,  Barcaens ;  also  in  the  form 
BofMccua,  Etk,  BapKotdniSf  Steph.  B.),  an  inland 
city  of  Cyrenaica,  founded  by  a  body  of  seceders 
from  Gyrene,  under  the  Battiadae,  Perseus,  Zacyn- 
thos,  Aristomedoo,  and  Lycns,  who  were  driven,  by 
the  treatment  they  received  from  their  brother 
Aroesihtns  IL,  king  of  Gyrene,  to  renounce  their 
•Uegiance,  tad  to  establish  this  new  dty  (about 
B.  c.  554).  At  the  same  time  they  induced  the 
Libyans  of  the  mterior  (rohs  Aiiva$)  to  join  in 
their  revolt,  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from 
being  founded  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyans,  the  dty 
had  from  the  first  a  Greco-Libyan  character,  whidi 
it  always  retained.  (Herod,  iv.  160.)  An  indication 
<^  this  Libyan  element  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the 
name  of  the  king  Alazir  (Herod,  iv.  164);  and  it  is 
M  interes^g  fact  that  nearly  the  same  name, 
Aladdeir,  occurs  in  an  ancient  genealogical  table 
firand  at  Gyrene.  (Bockh,  C<»y.  Inscr,  No.  5147, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  523.) 
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Arcesikos  II.  attempted  to  chastise  his  revolted 
Libyan  sabjects.  They  fled  for  refuge  to  the  kindred 
tribes  in  the  deserts  on  the  east,  towards  Egypt, 
and,  as  AroesOans  pursued  them,  they  turned  upon 
him  and  utterly  defeated  him,  lulling  7000  of  his 
soldiers :  soon  after  which  he  was  strangled  by  his 
own  brother  Learchua.  The  intestine  troubles  of 
Gyrene  now  gave  the  Barcaeaub  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  power  over  the  whole  of  the  W.  part 
of  Cyrenaica,  induding  the  district  on  the  coast  (as 
far  as  Hesperides),  where  we  find  the  important 
port  of  Tbuchira  (afl.  ArsinoS),  belonging  to 
them.  If  we  are  to  trust  traditions  preserved  by 
Servins  (ad  Virg,  Am.  iv.  42),  they  carried  their 
arms  on  land  fu  W.  over  the  r^icm  of  the  Syrtes 
towards  Garthage,  and  acquired  such  a  maritime 
power  as  to  defeat  the  Phoenicians  in  a  naval  battle. 
The  tenor  inspired  by  the  Persian  conquest  of 
Egypt  induced  the  princes  of  Barca,  as  well  as 
those  of  Gyrene,  to  send  presents  to  Gambyses,  and 
to  promise  an  annual  tribute;  and  in  the  subsequent 
constitution  of  the  empire,  they  were  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  satrapy  of  Egypt  (Herod,  iii. 
13,  91.)  But  meanwhile  the  rising  power  of  Barca 
had  recdved  a  disastrous  overthrow.  In  the  con- 
flicts of  faction  at  Gyrene,  Arcesilaus  III.  had  fled 
to  his  father-in 'law,  Alasir,  king  of  Barca;  but 
certain  exiles  from  Gyrene,  uniting  with  a  party  of 
the  Barcaeans,  attacked  both  kings  in  the  market- 
place, and  killed  them.  Upon  this,  Pheretima,  the 
mother  of  Arcesilaus,  one  of  those  incarnations  of 
female  revenge  whom  history  occasionally  exhibits, 
applied  for  aid  to  Aryandes,  who  had  been  appointed 
satrap  of  Egypt  by  Gambyses,  and  retained  the 
office  under  Dareius.  Herodotus  was  doubtless 
right  in  supposing  that  Aryandes  welcomed  the 
opportunity  which  seemed  to  prraent  itself,  for 
Meeting  ^e  conquest  of  Libya.  He  collected  a 
powerful  army  and  fleet;  but,  bef<Mre  commencing 
hostihties  he  sent  a  herald  to  Barca,  demanding  to 
know  who  had  slain  Arcesilaus.  The  Barcaeans 
cdlectivdf  took  the  act  upon  themselves,  for  that 
they  had  suffered  many  evils  at  his  hands.  The 
desired  pretext  being  thus  gained,  Aryandes  de- 
spatched  the  expedition.  (Herod,  iv.  164.)  After 
a  fruitless  si^e  of  nine  months,  during  which  the 
Barcaeans  dii^yed  skill  equal  to  their  courage, 
they  were  outwitted  by  a  pe^dious  stratagem;  the 
Persians  obtained  posi>ession  of  the  city,  and  gave 
over  the  inhabitants  to  the  brutal  revenge  of  Phe- 
retima. Those  of  the  citizens  who  were  supposed 
to  have  had  most  share  in  her  son's  death  she  im- 
paled all  round  the  drcuit  of  the  walls,  on  which 
she  fixed  as  bosses  the  breasts  of  thdr  wives.  The 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Baldadae,  and  those 
who  were  dearly  guUtless  of  the  nurder,  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  city.  The  rest  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  led  into  captivity  by  the  Persians  into 
Egypt,  and  were  afterwards  sent  to  Dardus,  who 
settled  them  in  a  village  of  Bactria,  which  was  still 
called  Barca  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  200 — 
204).     These  events  occurred  about  b.  c.  510. 

The  tragic  hibtory  of  Barca  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  mention  of  the  fote  of  Pheretima.  Re- 
turning with  the  Persian  army  to  Egypt,  she  died 
there  of  a  loathsome  disease  (ffura  yap  €vK4wv 
il4(t<rt)f  "  for  thus,**  adds  the  good  old  chronickr, 
**do  men  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  by  the 
ezcesdre  indulgence  oi  revenge  **  (iv.  205)  :  to 
which  the  modem  lustorian  adds  another  reflection, 
curiously  illustrative  of  the  difierent  points  of  view 
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from  wbich  tha  ama  ennt  maj  be  antanpbtgd ; — 
>  It  will  bg  recoUcctcd  thit  is  Itie  nUu  of  Chu 
UTiga  wdmta  the  Libjuo  bknd  vu  tntensiud 
with  the  Greci*!!,  Politial  enmitj.in  Gnuce  PiopBr 
kiUi,  but  Kklom,  if  erer,  mutilitga.  ir  eligdi  the 
blood  of  wixata.'  (Grate,  HUtorf  of  Oretot,  roL  ir. 
t.86.) 

W*  tinr  Uttl«  mon  of  Bare*,  till  iti  paliLiu!  a- 
tiDctian  wu  completed,  ondei  tiM  Ptolemiei,  by  Ibe 
roDoml  of  tbe  gnat  boij  of  ita  inhabilaata  to  U» 
new  dlj  vf  Ptoluuis,  eracted  on  the  sit«  of  the 
fiinner  pnrt  of  Bara.  Indeed,  the  Dew  citj  would 
eetm  to  have  r?«ived  U»  narne  of  the  old  ocw;  for 
afler  thia  period  the  freographen  apeak  of  Baica  aod 
Ftolcoiaii  aa  identical.  (Strab.  ivii.  p  B37 ;  Plin. 
T.  9;  Steph.  fi.)  Ptolemj,  however,  dialingiuahel 
them  propo-ly,  pladnR  Barea  among  tbe  inland  dliet 
(ir.  4.  §  11);  a  pmof  that,  howerer  decayed,  the  d^ 
Itin  existed  in  the  Sod  centnry  of  our  era.  In  &ct, 
it  long  aarriTed  tla  mere  powerful  rival,  Cjrene. 
Under  the  later  empire  it  waa  an  episor^nl  aea,  and 
under  tha  Aiabe  it  eeona  (though  sane  dupuls  thia) 
tu  haTe  liacn  to  nnewed  im]iort«ncr,  on  aoconnt  of 
its  poiitiaa  on  the  ronte  (rum  Eiypt  to  tha  westeni 
provinces  of  North  Africa.  (Edriii,  iii.  3  ;  Baitfa. 
trotidamr^fli,  tta.  p.  405.)  Meanwhile  its  name 
has  anrrinil  to  the  pnaent  daf  in  Chat  of  tha  dis- 
trict of  which  it  waa  the  caiital.  the  pnnince  of 
Brtrta,  [n  the  regency  of  Tripoli ;  and  it  waa  tnuia. 
ferrad,  under  the  Bomans,  to  the  turhalent  Libyan 
people,  who  lived  aa  oomada  in  that  district.  (Bak- 
CAKi:  camp.  Poljaen.  Yii.  SB;  Acq.  Potiorc.  37.) 
The  Bcrcaana  were  oelebnUed  for  thor  nee  of 
bonaa;  and  a  Greek  writer  repeats  a  traditiowtj 
boaat  that  they  had  kamt  the  breeding  of  horses 
frmnpoeddon,  and  the  use  ofihe  chariot  from  Athena. 
(Sleph.  B.  I.  r.)  These  were  the  hoiaea  which 
gained  tha  laal  Arcaaiiaus  of  Cyiune  hia  place  in  tha 
poetry  of  Pindar. 

The  pteilion  of  Bsrca  is  airnrately  deecribed  by 
Bcjlai  (pp.  45,  46,  Hudson),  who  places  its  harbour 
(Ai^^TF  i  Ktrri  BApmjv)  500  fttadia  from  Cjiene,  and 
630  from  Hespeiidfs,  and  the  dty  ilaelf  100  stadia 
from  the  sea,  that  ia,  by  the  most  direct  route,  up  a 
ravine,  lor  the  tnid  is  mach  longer.     It  stood  on  the 

of  tbe  Greater  Syrtis,  in  a  plain  which,  though  anr- 
rounded  by  the  sands  of  the  desert  table-land  (DeMtrt 
of  Bona),  is  well  watered,  and  beautifully  fertile. 
Tbe  ptam  is  called  El-Merjdi,  and  the  mum  name 
is  often  girea  to  tha  ruina  which  mark  the  die  cf 
Barca,  bnt  tbe  Arabs  call  them  El-MediiMA.  These 

ODDDted  fin-  by  the  recorded  fiict  that  the  dty  waa 
bnilt  of  brick  (Steph.  B.),  and,  in  all  pnbability, 
nnbumt  bride  (Baith,  p.  405.)  The  tew  ndua 
wbich  remain  ore  nippaeed  by  Barth  to  beloDg  la  the 
Arab  dty,  with  tha  eiteptiun  of  those  of  the  dstema, 
CO  which  this,  like  the  other  great  cities  of  Africa, 
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waa  aitir«ly  built,  and  of  which  thns  slitl  nnala. 
Eastward  of  the  vaU^  in  which  tbe  ci^  atanda  the 
ronte  to  Cyrena  Ilea  acnas  the  deeart,  and  Ihniugb  a 
narrow  defile,  the  difficnl^  of  which  may  have  beat 
ma  cause  il  the  eaae  with  whidi  the  power  cf  Bans 
appears  to  have  been  (elabliihed.  (Beeduy,  De  U 
CelU,  Pacho,  Barth;  wrap,  CikkHUga.) 

Hi*  above  coin  repmenta,  (xi  tha  obvcrae,  th* 

phinm,  for  tbe  growth  of  which  Cyrenakm  waa 
Eunons,  with  tha  legend  BAPKAI  far  Bquslair. 
(Eokhel,  ToL  ir.  p.  1S8.)  [P.  S.] 

BARCA  BACTKIANA£.    [BACTBU>a.] 

BABCASA.    [Babca,  Bab(uxj;.1 

BABCAEI  (BopniMi),  the  peo^  i/  Babc^ 
Thia  ia  made  a  separate  article  fbr  ttie  puipou  of 
conectiag  the  error  cf  moat  canpilers,  whu  mentko 
a  Libyan  tribe  cf  the  name  on  tha  authority  of 
Hemdotoa.  That  the  dty  was  in  the  midat  of 
Libyan  tribea,  and  that  its  populatioi  was  to  a  great 
extent  Libyan,  is  unqoHtiaaiible ;  bat  tbe  name 
Aireaci,  in  UciodatDS,  alwaya  rders  to  tbe  dty  and 
its  ndghboorhood ;  and  it  may  auly  be  inferred 
Huenta  that  tbe  Libyan  people,  among 
t;  was  founded,  were  the  AincuiBAK. 

gether  with  the  Cyrenaeaua,  from  the  iMgbbouinK 
Libyan  tnl)es.(ii).  13,91.)  It  ia  true  Clal  Ptolamj 
calta  the  native  tribea  above  the  Libyan  pBUapllia 
BaeciTAB  (B^wsTrw,  iv.  4.  g  9),  and  that  Vii^ 
{_Aat.  'a.  42),  by  a  poetical  aoticqatioo,  nmtifaa 
the  Barcaei  ameog  the  native  peopki  eC  K.  Aflioa : 
"  Biuc  deaeru  riti  n^  lataqne  fuientea  Barcad.* 
Bat  each  expreaaicoi  bdmg  to  a  period  when  Lb* 
name  had  been  long  unoe  extended  from  the  dty  to 
tha  district  of  which  it  was  the  cajdtal,  and  whicb 
Herodotus  calls  Babcabi  (Bn^nJii.  iv.  171),  fruCD 

bitanta  of  lata  time  received  Ihdr  nama.  (Sea  alao 


recent  cditma  give  Iras.) 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  that  the  name  tna; 
patiUj  have  bean  •£  Libyan  origia ;  but  it  is  scene. 
what  important  to  observe  that  HerodatoB  does  not 
make  tbe  statement  naually  ascribed  to  him.  For 
the  argumenta  in  &vour  c^  the  exiatanae  of  Barca 
■a  a  Libyan  ssnlement  before  its  Grecian  colau- 
latioE,  see  Pacho  (Vovagt  dam  b>  Man 
p.  175,  foil.).  -         , 

BAIiCiNO  (Bapnw^,  Ptd.  iL  6.  §  8),  BA'B- 
ChlNO  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  390,  398),  in  the  later 
writers  BA'BCELO  (Avien.  Or.  Mm:  S20)  and 
BARCELONA  {Geayr.  Aos.  iv.  43,  r.  3;  AeCb. 
CoMO^.  p.  so,  ed.  Baul.  1975),  which  name  U 
still  pnervfo,  was  a  dty  of  tbe  Laletani,  on  the  E. 
coaat  of  Hisiuia  Tarraconcnsis,  a  little  N.  of  the 
liver  Rubricatua(i.2ofai!^),  and  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  Iberua  {Ebro)  and  the  Pyreneea.  The  only 
information  respecting  ila  early  history  cooaiats  in 
some  native  traditjons  nfened  to  by  tbe  later  Reman 
wriUn,  to  theefiect  that  itwasfwudedbyHenTulH 
400  yews  bet«e  the  building  of  Rome,  and  that  it 
wu  leboilt  by  Hamilcar  Barcas,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  bis  Sunily.  (Onis.  vii,  1 43 ;  Minano,  Die- 
doa.  Tol.  L  p.  391 ;  Aoaon.  Epiit  xiIt.  68,  60, 
Pimiea  Baremo.)  Under  tbe  Burpans  it  waa  a 
colotiy,  with  the  surname  of  FaHmlia  (Ptin.  iri.  S. 
t.t),  or,  in  lull,  Colimia  Fawmlia  JMi  .JiywM 
FiaBareina.    (Inscr,  ofi.GrulBr,  p.4g6,  nui,  5,  &) 
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M«k  (ii.  6)  nientians  it  among  the  small  towM  of 
the  diftttict,  probably  as  it  waa  eclipsed  by  its  neigh- 
bonr  Tamoo;  bat  it  may  be  gathered  from,  l^r 
wiiten  that  it  gradnally  grew  in  wealth  and  conse- 
qnence,  fiiToored  as  it  was  with  a  beaatiitil  sitoation 
and  an  ezoeUent  harbour.  (Avien.  Or,  Mar.  L  e.; 
**  £t  Bardknom  amoeoa  sedes  ditiom.")  It  enjoyed 
gnmnnity  from  imperial  borthens.  (PanL  IXg.  L 
tit.  15,  de  Gens.)  In  modem  tiroes  it  has  entirely 
supplanted  Tabbaoo  in  importance,  owing  to  its 
snboiitting  to  the  Moon  when  they  destroyed  the 
latter  dtgr. 

As  the  land  has  gained  upon  the  sea  akog  this 
coast,  the  modem  dty  stands  for  the  most  part  £.  of 
the  ancient  one,  only  a  portion  q£  the  site  being 
common  to  the  two.  The  rains  of  the  ancient  dty 
are  inconsiderable;  they  an  described  by  Laborde 
(/Ita.  de  TE^pagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  3rd  ed.),  Mina  .o 
i^DioeUm.  L  c),  and  Ford  (^Handbook  of  Spam,  p. 
229). 

There  is  a  coin  of  Galba,  with  the  epigimph,  cx>L. 
BABCixa  VAVKNTiA.  (Basche,  Xec.  BH  Num. 
», ».)  [P.  S.] 

BABDEEATE,  a  town  of  Lignria,  hiduded  by 
PHny  (iii.  5.  8/7)  among  the  **  nobilia  qppida  "  of 
the  interior  of  that  prorinoe,  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Padns;  bat  notwithstanding  this  epithet, 
we  find  no  other  mention  of  the  name;  and  its  situ- 
ation is  wholly  onknown.  The  modem  town  of 
Brh,  snpposed  by  some  wrifcera  to  occupy  its  site,  b 
certainly  too  near  Pollentia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BABDINES.     [Chbtsorbhoas.] 

BABDO,  a  atj  of  Hispsnia  Ulterior,  mentioned 
by  Liry  (udiL  81).    Its  sfte  is  not  known.    [P.  S.] 

BABE'A  (Bfl^lo,  PtoL  iL  4.  §8;  Baria,  Gtogr, 
Ra9,  !▼.  42:  Fero),  a  town  of  the  BastuU,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  in  the  extreme  S£.,  reckoned  as  be- 
knging  to  the  province  of  Baetica,  though  within 
the  Ixxmdaiies  <^  Tarraoonensis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4, 
adtcr^itmn  Baeiicae  Barea;  Flora,  Eq».  &  x.  4, 
ix.  4;  coins,  Sestini,  p.  35.)  [P.  &] 

BA'BGASA  (Bdffyaxra:  Eth,  Bo^oaiirifr),  a 
dty  of  Cazia.  The  Ethnic  name  is  given  by  Ste- 
phanos <Mi  the  authority  of  Apollonias  in  his  Carica, 
There  are  also  coins  of  Baxgasa  with  the  epigraph 
Bof/yatninav,  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  656), 
who,  after  spesking  of  Cnidos,  says,  **  then  Cenunus 
and  Baxgasa,  small  places  above  the  sea."  The 
next  place  that  he  mentions  is  Halicsmassos.  Bar- 
gasa  is  therefore  between  Cnidus  and  Halicamassns. 
Leake  places  Bargasa  in  his  map,  by  conjecture,  at 
the  head  of  the  golf  of  Cos,  at  a  pbce  which  he 
marks  Ljoffoia;  this  seons  to  be  the  Oiva  of 
Cramer.  Ndther  of  them  states  the  authority  for 
this  position.  [G.  L.] 

BABGULUM,  a  town  in  Epdrus  of  nncertain 
Ate.  (lir.xxix.  12.) 

BABGU'SII  (Bo/r^^ioi),  one  of  the  lesser  peoples 
E.  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  pro- 
bably along  the  river  Sagmra,  (Polyb.  iii.  35 ;  Liv. 
xxL  19,  23;  Steph.  B.  «.v.;  Ukert,  Geoffrapkief 
ToL  iL  pt  1,  pi  427.)  [P.  S.] 

BABGY'LIA  (rit  Bo^ryvAfa:  Eth.  BofyvJu^s: 
aod  Baxgyletes,  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiH.  56),  a  dty  of 
Caria  (Steph.  «.  «.),  **  which  the  Carians  name 
Andanns,  calling  it  a  foundation  of  Achilles;  and  it 
is  near  lasns  and  Myndas."  Mela  (L  16),  who 
calls  it  Bargylos,  also  plaoes  it  on  the  bay  of  lasns; 
and  the  bay  of  lasos  was  also  called  Baigylieticns. 
(Liv.  xxxvii  17 ;  Polybi  xvi.  12.)  Chandler,  who 
was  in  these  parts,  could  not  find  Bargylia.     Leake 
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conjectures  that  it  may  be  on  the  bay  between 
Pnuha  lAmdflfi  and  Atyn  KdJeti. 

There  was  at  Bargylia  a  statue  of  Artemis  Cin- 
dyas  under  the  bare  tij,  probably  in  a  temple,  about 
which  statue  the  inoedible  story  was  told,  that 
neither  rain  nor  snow  ever  fell  on  it.  (Pdyb.  xvi. 
12;  oomp.  the  corrapt  passage  in  Strs^,  p.  658, 
and  Groskurd's  note,  vd.  iii.  p.  54.)  Philip  III.  of 
Maoedffliia  had  a  garrison  in  Bfu-gylia  which  the  Bo- 
mans  required  hiin  to  withdraw  as  one  of  the  terms 
of  peace  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30;  Polyb.  xvil  2,  xvifi.  31); 
and  the  Baiprliatae  were  declared  free.      [G.  L.] 

BARIS  (Bcfpis),  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  situated, 
aooordiog  to  Nicholas  of  Damascus  (Josepii.  AiUiq, 
i.  8.  §  26),  near  the  district  of  Minyas,  the  Minni  of 
Scripture.  According  to  this  historian  it  was  this 
place  where  the  ark  rested  before  the  deluge.  St. 
Martin  {Mem,  war  VArmaUe^  vol  i.  p.  265)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Mt,  Varaz,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Armenia.  (Comp.  Chesney,  Exped,  Eypkrat,  vol 
il  p.  7;  Bitter,  Erdhmde^  vol.  x.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J. 

BABIS,  a  river  of  Lihtrxca,  in  India.     [P.  S.] 

BASIS.     [Veretum.] 

BA'KIUM  (Ba^ior.  Bopirot  :  Eth,  Barinus),  a 
maritime  dty  of  Apulia,  sitoated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  about  75  miles  from  Brundusium,  and  36 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidns.  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  283, 
gives  700  stadia  for  the  former,  and  400  for  the 
latter  distance;  but  both  are  greatly  overstated. 
Comp.  Itin.  Ant  p.  1 1 7 ;  Tab.  Pent ;  and  Bomanelli, 
voL  ii.  p.  160.)  It  is  still  called  Bari^  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  equal 
consideration  in  andent  times.  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  histoiy  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Apulia 
by  the  Bomans,  and  we  have  no  account  of  its  origin, 
but  its  coins  attest  that  it  had  early  reodved  a  great 
amount  of  Greek  influence,  probably  firom  the  ndgh- 
bouiing  dty  of  Tarentum ;  and  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  some  ronsideretion  in  the  drd 
century  b.  o.  (MiUingen,  NvmigmoHqve  de  VliaUe, 
p.  149 ;  Mommsen,  Iku  Ramuche  Mmzuotten^  p. 
335.)  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Livy  (xl.  18), 
and  noticed  by  Horace  as  a  fishing-town.  {Bart 
motma  piscon,  Sai.  i.  5,  97.)  Tadtus  also  men- 
tions it  as  a  Municipium  of  Apulia,  and  the  name 
is  found  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  the  other  geographere 
among  the  towns  belonging  to  that  province.  (Tac. 
Atm.  xvi.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  ill  1.  §  15;  Mda,  u.  4;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  211.) 
Its  pontion  on  the  Via  Appia  or  Trajana,  as  well  as 
its  port,  contributed  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  condition 
of  an  ordinary  munidpal  town  until  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire.  But  in  the  1 0th  century,  after 
its  possesdon  hsid  been  long  disputed  by  the  Lom- 
bards, Saracens,  and  Greeks,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
Apulia,  and  the  reddence  of  the  Catapan  or  governor 
of  the  province.  It  stiH  contains  near  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  see  of  an  arobbiishop  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  now  called  the  Terra  di 
Bart,  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  remain  there,  except 
several  inscriptions  of  Boman  date;  but  excavations 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  brought  to  light  numeroos 
painted  vases,  which,  as  well  as  its  coins,  attest  the 
influence  of  Greek  art  and  dvilization  at  Barium. 
(Bomanelli,  vol.  iL  p.  158;  Swinburne's  Travels^ 
vol.  i.  p.  191 — ^200;  Giustiniani,  Diz.  Gtogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  1 78-— 197.)  A  cross  road  leading  direct  from 
Barium  to  Tarentum  is  mentioned  in  the  Itin.  Ant. 
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appean  that  she  proceeded  from  thence  to  Baiae, 
and  thov  embarked  with  the  view  of  retoming  to 
Baoli ;  and  when  the  attempt  to  drown  her  on  the 
passage  failed,  took  refuge  in  her  own  villa  near  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  where  she  was  soon  after  assassinated. 
(Tac  Ann.  xiv.  4 — 8;  Saet  Ner,  34;  Dion  Cass. 
lx\.  13;  Mart  iv.  63.)  We  learn  from  a  letter  of 
STmmachos  that  Bauli  had  kist  nothing  of  its  plea- 
Bantness,  and  was  still  occupied  \>j  numerous  villas, 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius;  but  we  have  no 
subsequent  account  of  it.  The  modem  village  of 
Bacoh  stands  on  a  ridge  of  hill  at  some  height  above 
the  sea,  but  it  is  evident,  both  from  the  expressMD 
of  Silius  Italicus,  "  ipso  in  litore  "  (L  c),  and  (ram 
the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  that  the  ancient  Bauli  was 
close  to  the  sea  shore;  the  range  of  villas  probably 
joining  those  of  Baiae,  so  that  the  two  names  are 
not  unfrequentljr  interchanged.  There  still  exist  on 
the  shore  extensive  ruins  and  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  every  appearance  of  having 
belonged  to  the  palace-like  villas  in  question.  Ad- 
joining these  are  a  number  of  artificial  grottoes  or 
galleries,  commonly  called  Le  Cento  Camerelle, 
opening  out  to  the  sea;  the  precise  object  of  which 
is  unknown,  but  which  were  doubtless  connected 
with  some  of  the  villas  here.  On  the  hill  above  is 
an  immense  subterranean  and  vaulted  edifice,  which 
appean  to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water;  probaUy 
designed  for  the  supply  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  now  extant, 
and  is  conmionly  called  La  Piadna  MirdbUe.  (Eu- 
stace's CliUM,  Tour,  voL  iL  p.  417;  Bomaoelli,  vol. 
iii.  p.  510.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BAUTAE  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  on  a 
load  from  Darantasia  (^MoiUiers  en  Tarentaiee')  to 
Geneva.  D'Anville  fixes  Bautae  at  Vieux  Annecjf, 
a  little  distance  north  of  the  town  of  ^tmeey  in 
Sopog,  [G.  L.] 

BAUTES,  BAUTIS,  or  BAUTISUS  (Ba^j, 
BavTuros:  Hoang-ko  or  Yellow  River),  one  of  the 
two  chief  rivers  of  Skiuca,  rising,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, from  tliree  sources,  oue  in  the  Casii  M.,  another 
in  the  Ottnconras  M«,  and  a  third  in  the  Emodi  M. ; 
and  flowing;  into  the  country  of  the  Snae.  (Ptol.  vL 
16.  §  3;  Airan.  Marc.  xxiiL  6.)  The  three  sources 
of  Ptolemy  have  not  been  identified  with  any  cer- 
twnty.  \V.  S.] 

BAUZANUM  (Botaen},  a  town  inBhaetia. 
(Paul.  Diac.  v.  36.) 

BAVO  (Plin.  ill.  26.  s.  30),  or  BOA  (Cod. 
Tbeod.  16.  tit.  5.  s.  53 ;  also  Boae,  Amm.  Marc 
xxii.  3;  Boia,  Ant  Itm,  p.  523,  Wess. :  Bua)y  an 
island  off  the  cosst  of  Dalmatia  in  lUyricum,  used 
as  a  place  of  banishment  under  the  emperors. 

B  AZl'RA  (ra  BdCipa)  or  BEZl'RA,  a  fort  of  the 
Assaceni,  at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Paropamisus,  taken 
by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iv.  27, 28 ;  Curt  viii.  10.  §  2.)  It  is  usually 
identified  with  Bajore  or  Bishore,  NW.  (d  Peahmoerf 
but  it  la  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  true 
site.  [P.  &] 

BAZIUM  (BdCto¥  ixpop,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  8),  a  pro 
roontoiy  which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  Foul 
Bay  (Sinus  Immundus),  and  appeara  to  be  the 
modem  Rat  el  Naeche/i  It  was  in  lat  24^  5'  N., 
in  the  Begio  Troglodytica,  and  was  the  northernmost 
projectittn  of  Aethiopia  Proper  on  the  cosst  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BEA'TIA  (/iMcr.),  BIATIA  (Btaria,  Ptol.u.  6. 
§  9),  or  VIA'Tl  A  (PUn.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  dty  of  the  Ore- 
taiu  in  Hispania  Tamiconen>U,  on  the  frontier  of  Bae- 
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j  tica:  now  Baexa^  on  the  upper  (?iMidla2gMnr.  fFlmw^ 
vii.  p.  97 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  408.)         IP.  S  J 

BE'BIIMONTEa    [Illtricum.] 

BEBBY'CES  (B^^^ircf,  their  ooontay  B«. 
fipVKUy.  1.  A  nation  on  the  Pontos  in  Asia. 
Stephanus  (#.  v.  Bvcvcuoi)  also  mentions  the  Bya- 
naei  as  a  tribe  of  Bebryces.  Strebo  (p.  295) 
supposes  the  Bebryces  to  have  been  of  Thracian 
stock,  ami  that  tlieir  first  place  of  settlement  in  Asia 
was  Mysia.  Diunysius  Pericytes  (805;  and  see 
the  commentary  of  Eustathius)  places  the  Bebrycea 
where  the  river  Cius  enters  the  IVoponti:*,  that  ts, 
about  the  Gulf  of  Cius.  Eratosthenes  (Plin.  v.  30) 
enumerates  the  Bebryces  among  the  Asiatic  nations 
that  had  perished.  In  fiict,  the  Bebryoes  belong  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  [G.  L.] 

2.  An  Iberian  people,  r^ajnded  as  aboriginal, 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  were 
wild  and  uncivilized,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  herds.  (Avien.  Or,  MariL  485 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  ui.  420—443,  xv.  494;  Tseti.  ad  Lgoophr. 
516,  1305;  Zonar.  viii.  21;  Humboldt,  die  Urb»- 
wokner  Hiapamena,  p.  94.)  [P.  S.] 

BECUEIRES  (Bcx«tp<r»  B^X*<P<><)»  •  barbanms 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontua  (ApolL  Rhod.  IL 
396,  1246;  Diony-s.  Perieg.  765),  mentioned  with 
the  Macrones,  and  as  east  of  the  Macnnes.  Scylax, 
following  the  coast  from  east  to  west,  names  the 
Becheires,  and  then  the  Macrocephali,  supposed  by 
Cramer  to  be  the  Macrones;  but  Pliny  (vL  3)  dis- 
tinguishes the  Macrones  and  Macrocephali.  Pliny's 
enumenti<»i  of  names  often  latber  confuses  than 
helps  us;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  he  places 
the  Becheires.  But  we  might  infer  from  Pliny  and 
Mela  (i.  19)  that  they  were  west  of  Trapexus,  and 
east  of  the  Thermodon.  [G.  L.] 

BEDA,  a  position  placed  on  the  road  between 
Augusta  Trevirorum  (TWer)  and  Cologne^  12  Gallic 
leagues  from  Trier.  It  appean  to  be  a  place  called 
Bidburg.  The  name  Pagus  Bedensis  occurs  in  the 
notice  of  the  divisian  made  a.d.  870  of  the  poesea- 
sions  of  Lothaira  between  his  brothen  Louis  the  Ger- 
man and  Charles  the  Bald.  [G.  L.] 

BEDAIUM  or  BIDAIUM  (B<i8airoy),  a  town  in 
Noricum.  (PtoL  ii.  14.  §  3;  Itin.  AnL  pp.  236, 
257,  258;  Tab.  Peuting.)  Modem  geognphen 
identify  it  with  Bambwrg  or  with  Bmrghaueen  near 
the  point  where  the  SdbMck  flows  ijito  the  Danube. 
(Comp.  Orelli,  Inacript.  Na  1694,  where  a  god 
Bedaius  is  mentioned,  who  was  probably  worshipped 
at  Bedaium.)  [L.  S.] 

BEDRIACUM  or  BEBRI ACUM  (tiie  octhognphy 
of  the  name  is  very  uncertain,  but  the  best  MSS.  of 
Tacitus  give  the  first  form:  BtiSpuucdv,  Joseph. ; 
BirrpuuK^,  Phit:  Eth.  Bedriacensis),  a  village  or 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  ntuated  be- 
tween Verona  and  Cremmia.  Though  in  itself  an 
inooDsiderable  place,  and  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  was  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  two  important  and  dedave  battles,  the  first 
in  A.  D.  69,  between  the  generals  of  Vitellius,  Cae- 
cina  and  Fabius  Valens,  and  those  of  OUio ;  which 
ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  former:  the 
second,  only  a  few  months  later,  in  which  the  Vi- 
tellian  generals  were  defeated  in  their  ton  by 
Antooins  Primus,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian.  But- 
the  fbnner  batUe,  from  its  being  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  Otho,  dbUined  the  grmteat 
note,  and  is  generally  meant  when  the  **  pogna 
Bedriaoeosis "  is  mentioned.  Neither  of  the  two 
actions  was,  however,  in  fact,  fi>ught  at,  or  cloee  to^ 
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IMriacum,  bat  on  the  load  from  Uienoe  to  Cranonm, 
•nd  ooosidenbljr  noarer  to  the  latter  city  t  the  ae- 
sailing  army  hATing,  in  both  instanoes,  advanced 
finom  Bedriacmn.  (Tac  BitL  H.  38,  89—44,  49, 
Ui.  15,  20--a5,  27 ;  Plat  Othoy  8,  11—13;  Jo 
aepb.  B.  J,  ir.  9.  §  9  ;  Saet.  0th,  9 ;  Eatrop.  m 
17;  Vict  EpiL  7;  Juv.  iL  106,  and  Schol.  ad  loe,) 
The  podtioa  of  Bedriacum  has  been  the  sabject  of 
moch  oontnifvenj.  Fnnn  the  detailed  nairatiTe  of 
Tadtos  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  high  road  from 
Verona  to  Cremona;  while  the  Tabula  places  Be- 
loriaco  (eridentlj  a  mere  oormpticn  of  Bebriaoo) 
on  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Mant^ia,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.  P.  fron  the  fivmer  citjr.  This  distance 
coinddes  ezactfy  with  a  point  on  the  modem  road 
from  Cremona  to  Mantua^  about  2  miles  E.  of 
8.  Lorenzo  Guamonej  the  same  distance  NW.  of 
BomolOf  and  dose  to  the  village  of  Calvaione,  from 
wdienoe  a  perfectij  direct  line  of  road  (now  aban- 
doned, bat  probably  that  of  the  Boman  road)  leads 
bj  GoUo  to  Verona.  If  this  position  be  correct 
Bedriacnm  was  situated  just  at  the  point  of  sepa- 
Eatian  of  the  two  roads  finm  Cremcoa,  one  of  which 
appeaia  from  Tadtns  (^ffisL  iiL  21)  to  have  been 
called  the  Via  Poatumia.  CluTorius  placed  Be- 
driacnm at  CmmetOf  a  small  town  on  the  OgUo 
(Ollius)  a  fiBw  miles  NW.  of  the  phice  just  suggested : 
Mannert  fixes  it  aX&Loremo  Guaatone:  D'Anville 
at  Cioidaie,  about  3  miles  S.c£Bouolos  but  this 
b  probablj  too  near  the  Padus.  The  precise  position 
most  depend  upon  the  course  of  the  Boman  road, 
which  has  not  been  oonectij  traced.  We  learn  from 
Tacitns  that,  like  the  modem  high  roads  throogh 
this  flat  and  low  oountrj,  it  was  carried  along  an 
elevated  cansewaj,  or  agger;  both  sides  being  oc- 
ciqaed  with  low  ud  marshy  meadows,  intersected 
with  ditches,  or  entangled  with  vines  trained  across 
from  tne  to  tree.  (Clnver.  JtaL.  pp.  259—262 ; 
liannert,  ItaUen^  vd.  L  p.  153 ;  D'Anville,  Gtogr. 
ilfie.p.48.)  [E.H.B.] 

BEDU'NU,  BEDUNENSES.    [Astubbs.;] 

BEEB  (Bifpd),  mentioned  only  once  in  Scnpture 
(Judges,  ix.  21).  It  is  pUced  by  Eusebius  and  St 
Jerome  in  the  great  plain,  ten  miles  north  of  Eleuthe- 
TOfoi^^BeUJebrmij  and  a  deserted  village  named  el- 
Sirehf  dtuated  near  the  site  of  Beth-Shemesh,  serves 
to  oonArm  their  notke.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  following,  though  they  are 
diatingniahed  by  the  above-dted  authors.      [G.W.] 

BEEBOTH  (BqfMM),  the  plural  form  of  Beer, 
signifies  Wdk.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  rrom  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Nioopolis,  or  Emmaos  (now  *Amw(u),  But 
8t  Jerome's  vernon  of  the  Onomasticon  places  it  on 
the  road  to  Neapolis  (NahfiAg)  at  the  same  distance 
finom  Jemsakm.  This  would  correspond  very  nearly 
with  the  nte  of  the  modem  village  of  d-Bireh, 
which  is  aboat  three  hours,  L  e.  eight  or  nine  miles, 
uorcfa  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  high  road  to  NaU&s, 
'*  Many  large  stones,  and  various  substructions 
testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  ute"  (Robinson,  Bib, 
Bob.  vqL  ii.  pi  130),  and  there  are  remains  0[  two 
Satge  reservoirs,  fonnerly  fed  by  a  copious  fimntain, 
to  which  the  dty  probably  owed  its  name.  It  was 
one  of  the  fonr  diies  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Jm&.  iz.  17, 
xviiL  25;  Beland,  PalaetL  pp  484, 618.)    [6.W.] 

BEEBSHEBA  (Bnpoaiti),  '*  The  Wdl  of  the 
Oath;**  80  named  from  an  incident  in  the  life  of' 
Abraham  (Gen,  zxL  25,  &c.),  and  afterwards  the 
die  of  a  city,  dtoated  in  that  part  of  Judah,  which 
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itas  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  (Joeh,  xv.  28, 
six.  2.)  It  is  proverbial  as  the  southermnost  ex- 
tremity of  the  Land  of  Israd,  and  was  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  a  very  extendve  village  twenty 
miles  south  of  Hebron.  It  was  then  occupied  by  a 
Boman  garrison.  Its  nsme  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  nte  is  marked  by  two  fine  ancient  wells,  and 
extendve  ruins.  (Beland,  «.  v.;  Robinson,  Btb,  Be$, 
vd.  ii.  pp.  301 — 303.)  It  is  12  hours,  or  more  than 
80  Roman  mUes,  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Hebron.      [G.  W.] 

BEGOBRITIS  LACUS,  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xlii.  53),  was  dtuated  in  Eordaea  in  Macedonia, 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  a  town  Begorra. 
Leake  supposes  Begorra  to  have  been  dtuated  at 
KaUAri^  and  the  B^orritis  Lacus  to  be  the  small 
lake  of  KUrmL  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iiL 
pp.  289, 316.) 

BELBINA  (B4\.€mi  Eth,  BcA^iyln}!,  Her., 
more  correctly  BcA^in^t,  Steph.  B.:  St.  George,, 
a  small  island,  veiy  kf^  and  difficult  of  access 
dtuated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about 
10  miles  firom  the  promontoiy  of  Suninm.  Although 
nearer  Attica  than  the  Pdoponnesus,  it  was  reckoned 
to  bdong  to  the  latter.  Hence,  it  was  doubtless 
inhabited  by  Dorians,  and  was  jwobably  a  colony 
firom  Bdemina  (also  written  Bdmina  and  Belbina), 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Laoonia  and  Arcadia. 

SBblbmizia.]  Tbemistodes  quotes  the  name  of 
lis  island  ss  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  in 
Hellas.  (Herod,  viii.  125.)  The  island  was  inhabited 
in  antiquity.  On  dl  the  slopes  of  the  hills  there 
are  traces  rf  the  andent  terraces;  and  on  one  of  the 
summits  are  remains  of  the  ancient  town.  But  nd- 
ther  inscriptions  nor  coins  have  yet  been  found  on 
the  island.  (ScyUtx,  p.  20 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  375,  ix. 
p.  398;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19 ;  Ross, 
Beuen  au/  den  Griech,  Intehf  voL  iL  p.  172.) 

BELEA,  a  place  which  is  mentioned  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.,  between  Genabum,  Orleans,  and  Brivo- 
durum  {Biiare').  Its  dte  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 
BELEMl^NA,  BELMI'NA,  or  BELBI'NA  (B«. 
AfffJyo,  B^A/ura,  BcA^ira:  Eth.  BcAtfir^rnt,  Steph. 
B.),  a  town  in  the  NW.frontierof  Laoonia, theterritory 
of  which  waa  cdled  Bdminatis.  (BcA/uySriS ,  Polyb. 
ii.  54;  Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  It  was  originally  an 
Arcadian  town,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  an  early  period,  and  annexed  to  their 
territory;  dthongh  Pausanias  does  not  believe  this 
statement.  (Pans,  viii  35.  §  4.)  After  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  Belbina  was  restored  to  Arcadia;  most 
of  ito  inhabitante  were  removed  to  the  newly  founded 
city  of  McgdopCSis;  and  the  place  continued  to  be  a 
dependency  of  the  ktter  dty.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4; 
Pint  Cleom,  4;  Polyb.  u.  54.)  In  the  wara  of  the 
Achaean  league,  the  Behninatis  wss  a  constant 
source  of  contention  between  the  Spartans  and 
Achaeans.  Under  Machanidas  or  Nabis,  the  tyrante 
of  Sparta,  the  Belminatia  waa  again  annexed  to 
Laoonia:  but  upon  the  subjugation  of  Sparta  by 
Philopoemen  in  b.c.  188,  the  Bdminatis  was  once 
more  annexed  to  the  territoiy  of  Megdopolis.  (liv 
xxxviii.  34.)  The  Bdminatis  is  a  mountainous 
district,  in  which  the  fiurotas  takes  its  rise  firam 
many  springs.  (Strab.  I  e. ;  Pans.  ill.  21.  §  3.) 
llie  mountains  of  Bdemina,  now  called  TUmoora, 
rise  to  the  hdght  of  4108  fret  Bdemina  is  sdd 
by  Pausanias  (L  c)  to  have  been  100  stadia  from 
Pellana,  and  is  placed  by  Leake  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Khebndtf  upon  which  there  are  Hdlemc  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  20;  Pdopon- 
nesiaca,  pp.  203  234, 237  366.) 

oi; 
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BELKNDI,  a  people  of  Aqoitania,  mmtioiMd  by 
Pliigr  (it.  19),  whoee  name  appears  to  be  pi«- 
eerred  in  that  of  BSlm,  a  small  place  m  the  Landet, 
between  Bordeaux  and  Bmfonne,  The  place  is 
called  Belinnm  in  sofme  old  docaments,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Pons  Belini.  Belin  is  on  the  small 
riTer  L^fre,  in  the  department  of  Les  Landes,  which 
mns  throogh  the  dreary  Landes  into  the  Basiin 
tTArcaeKtm.  [Q.  L.] 

BELEHIUM,  the  Lan^»  End,  in  Britain.  Bele- 
rium  is  the  form  in  Diodoms  Siculus  (v.  21). 
Ptolemy  (ii.  S.  §  S)  has  Bolerinm ;  specially  stat- 
ing that  Bolerinm  and  AntiTestaeam  were  synony- 
moos.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BELGAE.  Caesar  <B.  0. 1 1)  makes  the  Belgse, 
by  which  he  means  the  oonntiy  of  the  Belgae,  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  Gallia.  The  Belgae  were  se- 
pan^  from  their  sottthern  neighbours  the  Celtae 
by  the  SMm  and  the  JfonM  (Matrona),  a  bianch 
of  the  Seine.  Their  boondary  on  the  west  was  the 
Ocean;  on  the  east  and  notih  the  lower  coarse  of 
the  Rhine,  Caesar's  GalMa  extends  as  fiu-  as  the 
oatlets  of  the  Rhine  (B.  0,  iv.  10),  and  inclndea  the 
Insnla  Batavomm  [Batatorux  bmriA]  ;  but 
there  is  a  debated  point  or  two  about  the  oatlets  of 
the  Rhine,  which  is  better  disenssed  elsewhere 
[Rhbhdb].  Caesar  does  not  fix  the  bonndaiy  of 
the  Beigae  between  the  sonroe  of  the  Mane  and  the 
Rhine;  but  as  the  Lingooes  and  the  ft»<^*^"i  seem 
to  be  the  most  northern  of  the  Celtae  in  these  parts, 
the  boundary  may  have  run  from  the  source  rf  the 
Mame  along  the  Cdte  dOr  and  iheFaucittet  to  the 
Votffee  (Vos^us  Mons)  and  the  Voeegus  was  the 
boundary  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Dotiba  (Dubis) 
to  its  termination  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  juno- 
ture  of  the  Nahe  and  the  Bhrne^  near  Bingen, 
with  this  exception  that  the  Mediomatiici  extended 
t »  the  Rhine  (B.  O,  iv.  10).  The  people  on  the 
east  of  the  Vosges  were  Germans,  Vangiones,  Neme- 
tes,  Tribood,  who  oocuped  the  plain  <?  Alsace,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more.  (Tacit.  German.  28.) 
These  three  tribes,  or  a  part  of  each,  were  in  the 
army  of  Arioristus.  (Caes.  B.  O.  i.  61.)  As  to 
the  Tribood  at  least,  their  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  (he  Rhine  in  Caesai's  time,  is  certain  (£.  G,  iv. 
10).  Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  them  as  having 
crossed  the  Rhine  into  GaUia,  without  mentioning  the 
time  of  this  passage.  The  Nemetes  and  Vangiones 
may  have  settled  west  of  the  Rhine  after  Caesar's 
time,  and  tiiis  supposition  agrees  with  Caesar's 
text,  who  does  not  mention  them  in  B.  G.  iv.  12, 
which  he  should  have  done,  if  they  had  then  been 
on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine.  Caesar's  militaiy 
operatioas  in  Gallia  did  not  extend  to  any  part  cit 
the  country  between  the  Moeel  and  the  JRkme.  The 
battle  in  which  he  defeated  Ariovistus  was  probably 
fought  in  the  plain  of  Alsaos,  north  of  Bile;  but 
Caesar  certainly  advanced  no  further  north  in  that 
direotioD,  for  it  was  unnecessaiy:  he  finished  this 
German  war  by  driving  the  Germans  into  the  Rhine. 

Caesar  gives  to  a  part  of  the  whole  oountiy ,  which 
he  caUs  ttw  ooun^  of  the  Belgae,  the  name  of  Bel* 
g!am  {B.  <7.  v.  12,  24,  25);  a  term  which  he  might 
torm  altftr  die  fodiion  of  ihe  Roman  names,  Latium 
and  Samnium.  But  the  reading  "  Belgio  **  is  some- 
what uncertain,  for  the  final  o  and  the  «  may  eatdly 
have  been  confbundad  in  the  MSS.;  and  though  the 
HSS.  are  hi  fiivour  of  *"  Belgio"  in  v.  12,25,  they 
are  m  fovour  of  *'  Belgis**  in  v.  24.  The  form 
»  Belgio"  ooeun  alaoin  Hiitius  {B.  G.  viiL  46,  49, 
U),  in  the  common  texts.    The  fonn  "  Belginm,*' 
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which  WvVld  decide  the  matter,  does  not  ocoor  in  the 
Galfio  war.  But  whether  Belgium  is  a  genuine  form 
or  not,  Caesar  uses  either  Belgium  or  Belgae,  in  a 
limited  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
third  part  of  Gallia.  For  m  v.  24,  where  be  is  de- 
scribix^  the  position  of  his  troops  during  the  winter 
of  the  year  b.  c.  54 — 53,  he  speaks  of  three  legions 
being  quartered  in  Belgium  or  among  the  Belgae, 
while  be  mentions  others  as  quartered  among  the 
Morini,  the  Nervii,  the  Essui,  the  Remi,  the  Treviri, 
and  the  Ebnrones,  all  of  whom  are  Belgae,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term.  The  part  designated  by 
the  term  Belgium  or  Belgae  in  v.  24,  is  the  country 
of  the  Bellovad  (v.  46).  In  Hirtius  (viii.  46, 47) 
the  town  of  Nemetocenna  (^A  rrae),  the  chief  phu»  of 
the  Atrebates,  is  placed  in  Belgium.  The  picitian 
of  the  Ambiani,  between  the  Belbroci  and  the  Atre- 
bates, would  lead  to  a  probable  condusion  that  the 
Ambiani  were  Belgae;  and  this  is  confirmed  h%  a 
comparison  with  v.  24,  for  Caesar  placed  three  legions 
in  Belgium,  under  three  commanders;  and  though  he 
only  mentkms  the  place  of  one  of  them  as  bang  among 
the  Bellovaci,  we  may  conclude  what  was  the  posi- 
tittn  of  the  other  two  finom  the  names  of  the  Ambiani 
and  Atrebates  being  omitted  in  the  enumeratian  in 
V.  24.  There  was,  then,  a  people,  or  three  peoples, 
specially  named  Belgae,  wh(»n  Caesar  places  between 
the  OUe  and  the  upper  basin  of  the  Scheide,  in  the 
old  French  provinces  of  Picardie  and  Artoie.  We 
might  be  inclined  to  consider  the  Caleti  as  Belgae, 
from  their  position  between  the  three  Belgic  peoples 
and  the  sea;  and  some  geographers  sapport  this  con- 
dusion by  a  passage  in  Hirtius  (viii.  6),  but  this 
passage  would  also  make  us  conclude  that  the  Au- 
lerci  were  Belgae,  and  that  would  be  false. 

In  £.  6r.  ii  4,  Caesar  enumerates  tiie  principal 
peoples  in  the  country  of  the  Bdgae  in  ite  wider 
sense,  which,  besides  those  above  enumerated,  were: 
the  Suessiones,  who  bordered  on  the  Remi ;  the  Me- 
napii  in  the  north,  on  the  lower  MaaSj  and  borderiQg 
on  the  Morini  on  the  south  and  the  Batavi  on  the 
north ;  the  Caleti,  at  the  month  of  the  Seine;  the  Ve- 
locasses  on  the  &me,  in  the  Vexin;  the  Veromandui, 
north  of  the  Suessiones,  in  VermandoiSf  and  the 
Adnatud  on  the  MaoMf  and  probably  about  the  con- 
fluence of  the  ifaaf  and  Sombre,  The  Condmsiy 
Ebnrones,  CaeraeBi,and  Paemani,  who  are  abo  men- 
ti<med  in  B,  G,u.  4,  were  called  by  the  genoal  name 
ofGermanL  They  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the  Ifoos, 
extending  finom  TongerHf  southwards,  but  chiefly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Moat;  and  the  Ebunnes  ex- 
tended to  the  Rkme,  The  Adnatud  were  said  to  be 
Teutones  and  Cimbri.    (£.  G,  u.  29.) 

Besides  these  peoples,  there  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (i9.  G.  v.  5)  the  Mddi,  who  are  not  the  Mdcti 
on  the  Seine,  but  near  Bruges,  or  thcieaboute;  and 
the  BaUri,  in  the  Insula  Batavorum.  [Batavorum 
IirsuLA.]  The  Segni,  mentioned  in  ^.  (?.  vi.  32 
with  the  Condrusi,  were  probably  Germans,  and  si- 
tuated in  Namur,  The  Ambivareli  {B.  G.  iv.  9,  viL 
90)  are  of  doubtful  position.  The  Mediomatrici, 
south  of  the  Treviri,  were  induded  in  Caesar's  Bdgae ; 
and  also  the  Leud,  south  of  the  Mediomatrid.  The 
Parisii,  on  the  Seine,  were  Cdtae.  These  are  the 
peoples  induded  in  Caesar's  Belgae,  except  some 
few,  such  as  those  mentioned  m  B,  G,  v.  39,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing. 

This  division  of  Gallia  comprehends  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Seine,  the  basin  of  the  Somnt,  of  the 
SeheUte,  and  of  the  Maae;  and  the  basin  of  the 
Mo$e^  which  bdongs  to  the  bsdn  of  the  KkUrn*   It 
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b  a  pUii  eountty,  and  ttmtains  no  tnollnUtti  mofst 
•xetpt  the  Votgm.  Tfaft  HUb  that  boond  the  baain 
of  Um  Moad  an  inoooaiderBble  elBvatioliB.  The 
tract  of  the  Ardame$  (the  Ardauina  Siba),  {b 
rugged,  bat  not  mocmtiinoas.  There  b  alao  the 
hiUy  tract  slong  the  Maa$  between  J)immt  and 
Liigt^  and  north  and  eatft  as  fiur  as  Aix^a-Cht^aeUe, 
The  rest  is  level,  and  ia  a  part  of  the  gnat  plain  of 
Mortbeni  Eniope. 

CaMar  (B.  G.  L  1)  makes  the  Belgae  diatinct 
from  the  Cdtae  and  Aqnitani  in  nsages,  political  oon- 
Btitntiao,  and  language ;  bat  little  weight  in  dne  to 
thia  generd  expression,  lor  it  appean  that  thorn 
whom  Gnesar  calls  Belgae  were  not  all  one  people; 
thflj  had  pure  Germans  among  them,  and,  besides 
this,  thej  were  mixed  with  Gennans.  The  Bern! 
told  Caesar  {B,  G,  iL  4)  that  most  of  the  Belgae 
were  of  Gennan  origin,  that  they  had  auesed  the 
Rhine  of  old,  and,  bong  attracted  bj  the  ftrtility  of 
the  soil,  had  settled  in  the  parts  aboat  there,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Galli  who  were  the  cnltivators  of  those 
parts.  This  is  the  tme  meaning  of  Caesar's  text: 
a  stoiy  of  an  ancient  invasion  £rom  the  north  and 
cast  of  the  Bhine  bj  Germanio  people,  of  which  we 
have  a  particular  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Batavi 
[Batayi]  ;  of  the  Galli  who  were  disturbed,  being  at 
that  lemole  time  an  agricnltursl  people,  and  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  Germans.  But  Caesar's  words 
do  not  admit  any  further  inference  than  that  these 
German  invaders  occupied  the  parts  near  the  Bhine. 
The  Treviri  and  Nervii  afiected  a  German  origin 
(Tadt.  G^rmom.  28),  which,  if  it  be  tnie,  must 
imply  that  they  had  some  resson  for  affecting  it;  and 
also  that  they  were  not  pure  Germans,  or  they  might 
have  said  so.  Strabo  (p.  192)  makes  the  Nervii 
Germans.  The  fibct  of  Caesar  making  such  a  river 
aa  the  Mane  a  boundary  between  Belgic  and  Celtic 
peoples,  is  a  proof  that  he  saw  some  marked  distinc- 
tSoD  between  Belgae  and  Celtae,  though  there  were 
many  points  of  resemblance.  Now,  as  most  of  the 
Bel^  were  Germans  or  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Bemi  believed  or  said,  there  must  have  been  some 
who  were  not  Germans  or  of  Gennan  origin;  and 
if  we  exclude  the  Menapii,  the  savage  Nervii,  and 
the  pure  Germans,  we  cannot  affirm  that  any  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Belgae  were  Germans.  The 
name  of  the  Iforini  alone  is  evidence  that  they  are 
not  Germans;  for  their  name  is  only  a  variation  of 
the  form  ArmoricL 

Within  the  time  of  man's  memoiy,  when  Caesar 
was  in  Gallia,  Divitiacus,  a  king  of  the  Suessiones, 
was  the  most  powerful  prince  in  all  GalUa,  and  had 
established  his  authority  e\  en  in  Britain  (£.  G»  ii.  4). 
Belgae  had  also  passed  into  Britain,  and  settled  tiiere 
m  the  maritime  parts  (B,  G,  v.  12),  and  they  re- 
tained the  names  of  the  peoples  from  which  they 
came.  The  direct  historical  conclusion  from  the  an- 
cient authorities  as  to  the  Belgae,  is  this:  they  were 
a  Celtic  people,  some  of  whom  in  Caesar's  time  were 
mixed  with  Germans,  without  having  lost  their  na- 
tiunal  chamcteristics.  Caesar,  wanting  a  name  under 
which  he  could  comprehend  all  the  peoples  north  of 
the  Ams,  took  the  name  of  Belgae,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  genersl  name  of  a  few  of  the  most 
powerful  peoples  bordering  on  the  Seme.  Strabo 
Cpw  176),  who  makes  a  marked  dintinction  b^ween 
the  AqaitMxd  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Celdca  or 
Gallia  Transalpina,  states  that  the  rest  have  the 
Gallic  or  Celtic  physical  characteristics,  but  that 
they  have  not  all  the  same  bmguage,  some  differing 
a  little  in  tongue,  and  in  thdr  political  fonns  and 
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habits  a  little;  all  whidi  expresses  as  great  a  degree 
of  uniformity  among  peoples  speed  over  so  huge  a 
sttrfoce  as  could  by  any  posdbinty  exist  in  the  state 
of  civilixation  at  that  time.  Strabo,  besides  the  Com- 
mmUatU  of  Caesar,  hsd  the  work  of  Posidonius  as 
an  authority,  who  had  travelled  in  Gallia. 

When  Augustus  made  a  fourfold  divitdon  of  Gallia, 
B.  G.  27,  which  in  foot  subsisted  before  him  in 
Caesar's  time, — for  the  Provincia  is  a  division  of 
Gallia  independent  of  Caesar's  threefold  division 
(J3.  G.  1 1), — he  enlarged  Aquitonia  [Aquitamia], 
and  he  made  a  division  named  Lugdunensis,  ef  which 
Lugdunum  {Ljfon)  was  the  capital  Strabo's  de- 
scription of  this  fourfold  division  is  not  clear,  and  it 
is  best  exidained  by  considering  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  altogether.  [GallllJ  Strabo,  slier  de- 
scribing some  of  the  Belgic  tribes,  says  (p.  194), 
'*  the  rest  are  the  peoples  of  the  Paroceanitic  Belgae, 
among  whom  are  the  VenetL"  The  word  Paruoean- 
itic  b  the  eame  as  Caesar's  Armorio,  or  the  peoples 
on  the  sea.  He  also  mentions  the  Osismi,  who  were 
neighbours  of  the  Veneti.  This  passage  has  been 
used  to  prove  (Thierry,  ffiaL  de$  Gauhis^  Introd.) 
that  these  Paroceanitic  Belgae,  the  Veneti  and  their 
neighbours,  and  the  Belgae  north  of  the  Setae,  were 
two  peoples  or  confederations  of  the  same  race ;  and  as 
the  Veneti  were  Celts,  so  must  the  Belgae  north  of 
the  Seme  be.  It  might  be  said  that  Strabo  here 
uses  Belgae  fai  the  sense  of  the  extended  Belgian  di- 
vision, for  he  clearly  means  to  say  that  this  division 
comprehended  some  part  of  the  countiy  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine^  the  western  part  at  least.  But 
his  account  of  the  divisions  of  Gullia  is  so  confused 
that  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  does  it  agree  with 
that  of  Pliny.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  soma 
changes  wen  made  In  the  divisions  of  Gallia  be- 
tween the  time  of  Augustus  and  the  time  of  Pliny. 
[Galua.]  [G.  L.] 

BELGAE.  ASri<ifA  population,  is  first  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Belgae  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  28X 
Caesar*s  notice  extends  only  to  the  fact  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island  being  inliabited  "  by  those  who 
are  recorded  to  have  been  bom  in  the  island  itself; 
whereas  the  sea-coast  is  the  occupancy  of  immigrants 
from  the  countiy  of  the  Belgae,  brought  over  for  the 
sake  of  either  war  or  plunder.  All  these  are  called 
by  names  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  states  they 
came  from — names  which  they  have  retained  hi  tiie 
country  upon  which  they  made  war,  and  in  the  land 
whereon  they  settied.**    (S.  G.  v.  12.) 

How  far  do  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  notice  the  same 
population  ?  Ptolemy*s  locality,  though  the  exact 
extent  of  the  area  is  doubtful,  is.  to  a  certain  degree, 
very  definitely  fixed.  The  Belgae  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  Dobuni,  whose  chief  town  was  Corineum 
(Ctrenceffar).  They  also  lay  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  DurutrigoB  of  Dor-setshire.  Venta  ( Wm- 
chetter)  was  one  of  the  towns,  and  Aquae  SuHs 
{BatK)  another.  Calleva  {SilrAuter)  was  not  one  ot 
them:  on  the  contrary,  it  belonged  to  the  Attrebatil. 
This  coincides  nearly  itith  the  county  of  Wilts,  parte 
of  Somerset  and  Hants  being  also  included.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  Belgae  of  Ptolemy  agree 
with  those  of  Caesar  only  in  belonging  to  the  southern 
part  of  Britain.  They  are  chiefly  an  inland  popula- 
tion, and  touch  the  sea  only  on  t^  south  and  west; 
not  on  the  east,  or  the  part  more  especially  opposite 
Bdgium.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  Wilts  is 
the  county  where  the  monumental  remains  of  Uie 
ancient  occupants  of  Britain  are  at  once  the  most 
numerous  and  characteristic. 
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Bat  the  Belgic  area  of  Britain  maj  1m  carried  flnr- 
ther  eastwards  bj  oonridering  the  Attrebatii  as  a 
Belgic  population*,  in  which  case  Belffae  is  a  generic 
term,  and  Attrebatii  the  sprdfic  name  of  one  of  the 
divisions  it  indades;  and  by  admitting  the  evidence 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester  we  may  go  fhrther  still. 
[BiBROCT.]  To  this  line  of  criticism,  howerer,  it  maj 
be  objected,  that  it  is  as  little  warranted  bj  tiie  text 
of  Caesar  as  bj  that  of  Ptolem j. 

The  Bel(;ae  (if  Cae»ar  require  Kent  and  Suuexu 
their  locality :  thoite  of  Ptolemy,  Wilti  and  Somerset, 
The  reconciliatluQ  of  these  different  conditions  has 
been  attempted.  An  extennon  westward  between 
the  times  of  the  two  writers  has  given  one  hypothesis. 
Bnt  this  is  beset  with  difficulties.  To  say  nothing 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  time  in  question  was 
the  epoch  of  conquests  almost  exclusively  Roman, 
the  reasons  for  believing  the  somres  of  Ptolemy  to 
have  been  earlier  than  the  time  of  Caesar  are  cogent 

In  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  the  fiu:t  that 
Ptolemy^s  authorities  dealt  with  was  the  existence 
in  Britain  of  localities  belonging  to  populations 
called  Belgae  and  Attrebatii ;  a  (act  known  to  Caesar 
also.  Another  iact  known  to  Caesar  was,  the  ex- 
iHtenoe  of  Belgic  immigrants  along  the  shores  of 
Kent  and  Su$9ex,  Between  these  there  is  as  little 
necessary  ounnedion  as  there  is  between  the  settle- 
ments of  the  modem  Germans  in  London,  and  the 
existence  of  German  geographical  names  in  -eted, 
-Aurtt,  &c.,  in  KeiU.  Bat  there  ie  an  apparent  one; 
ana  this  either  Caesar  or  his  authorities  assxmMd. 
Belgae  and  Attrebates  he  found  in  Kent^  just  as  men 
from  Delmen-Aorsf  may  probably  be  found  at  present ; 
and  populations  called  Belgae  and  Attrebates  he 
heard  of  in  parts  not  very  distant  Just  as  men  of 
Gould-iUirff  or  Mid-Atrsf  may  be  beard  of  now. 
He  connected  the  two  as  nine  ethnologists  out  of  ten, 
with  equally  limited  data,  woaM  have  done, — ^logi- 
cally, but  erroneously. 

The  professed  Keltic  scholar  may  carry  the  criti- 
cism further,  and  probably  explain  the  oocnrrenoe  of 
the  names  in  question — and  othera  like  them — npon 
the  prindple  just  suggested.  He  may  succeed  in 
showing  that  the  forms  Belg-  and  Attrebat-,  have  a 
geogra^ical  or  political  signification.  The  first  is 
one  of  importance.  The  same,  or  a  nmilar,  ooin- 
bination  c^  sounds  occun  in  Blatnm  Bvlg-ixanj  a 
station  north  of  the  Solway ;  in  the  Numenu 
k-buk-omm  stationed  at  Anderida;  and  in  the 
famous  F!r-6o^  of  Ireland.  Two  observations 
apply  to  these  last  Like  the  Attaootti  [Atta- 
<X)TTi],  they  occur  only  in  the  fabulous  portion  of 
Irish  history.  Like  the  -Ubet  in  such  words  as  quod- 
Ubet^  quibus-fi&ef,  the  Boig  is  nnfleded,  the^&^  only 
being  declined — so  tlutt  the  forms  are  llr-Bolg 
(BdffoeX  Ferdb-Bdg  (Bdgit).  This  is  against 
the  word  bdng  a  true  proper  name.  Lastiy,  it 
should  be  added,  that,  though  the  word  Bdgae  in 
Britwn  is  not  generic,  it  is  so  in  Gaul,  where  there 
is  no  such  population  as  that  of  the  Belgae^  except 
80  fiur  as  it  is  Nervian,  Attrehatian,  Menapian,  &c 

That  the  Belgae  of  Britain  were  in  the  same  eth- 
nological category  with  the  Bdgae  of  Gaul,  no  more 
follows  from  the  identity  of  name,  than  it  follows 
tiiat  Cambro-Briton  and  Italian  belong  to  tlie 
same  family,  because  each  is  called  WMu  The 
truer  evidence  is  of  a  more  indirect  nature,  and  lies 
in  the  &ct  of  the  Britannic  Belgae  being  in  the 
same  categoiy  with  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  the  rest 
of  the  Britons  bdng  as  the  Gauls,  and  the  Gauls  as 
the  continental  Belgae.     That  the  firrt  and  Ust  of 
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fheie  three  propnsitioDs  has  been  dbubted  is  wdl 
known;  in  other  words,  it  is  wdl  known  that  good 
writers  have  looked  upon  the  Belgae  as  Gemuuu. 
The  GaOie  Belgae,  however,  rather  than  the  Bri- 
tannic, are  the  tribes  with  whom  this  qnestion  resta. 
All  that  need  be  said  here  is,  that  of  the  three  Belgic 
towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Ischafis,  Aquae  Sana, 
and  Venta),  none  is  Gennanic  in  name,  whilst  one  is 
Latin,  and  tiie  third  emtnentiy  British,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  Venta  Silurum  and  the  Venta 
Icenorum  with  the  Venita  Belgamm.        [R.  G.  L.1 

BE'LGICA     [Gallia.] 

BELGINUM.     [GaluaJ 

BEXGIUH.     [BBLOAB.J 

BELIAS.    [BAuasua.] 

BEXION.    [Gallaxcla.] 

BELISAMA  (Aestuariuro),  in  Britwn,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  2)  as  soutii  of  Morecambe 
{^MoreeamB  Bojf),  and,  consequently,  most  probably 
the  mouth  of  the  RibbU,  though  Horsley  identifies  it 
witii  that  of  the  Meneg.  [fi  G.  L.] 

BELLI  (B«AAoO,  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  the 
Celtiberi,  in  Hispania  Tanaconenais,  with  the  pow- 
erful dty  of  Segeda  (Sry^),  the  revolt  of  which 
commenced  the  Cdtiberian  War.  (Pdyb.  xxxv.  2 ; 
Appian.  de  Beb.  Hiap.  44, 45.)  [P.  S.] 

BELLINTUM,  a  pboe  in  Gallia,  marked  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Avignon  and  Arleg, 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Barbentane,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville,  and  with  Lamacj  according  to 
othera.  [G.  L.J 

BELLOCASSES.    [Vbllogajmbs.] 

BELLOTACI  (BcAAmLcoc,  Str«bo,  pi  195),  a 
Belgic  people,  the  first  of  the  Belgae  in  numbers  and 
influence  (A  (?.  iL  4, 8 ;  viL  59).  It  was  reported  to 
Caesar  that  they  could  muster  100,000  armed  men. 

SBsLaAB.]  Their  position  was  between  the  Somme 
Samara)  and  the  Seme,  S.  of  the  Amhiani,  E.  of 
the  Caleti,  and  W.  of  the  Soessones.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  small  tribe  of  the  Sylvanectes,  E.  of 
the  Oiee,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  Caesar,  were  in 
his  time  indnded  among  the  BellovacL  The  whole 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Bellovad  probably  com- 
prehended the  dioceses  of  Beawfait  and  of  SenUe. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Caesaromagns  {Beanvaii)  as  the 
capital  of  the  Bellovad  in  his  time.  The  o^y  place 
that  Caesar  mentions  is  Bratnspantitmi.  fBRATUs- 
pAirrinif .]  [G.  L.] 

BELON  (BcA«r,  Strab.  iiL  p.  140,  Steph.  B.: 
EtJL  BcAc^Kior,  comp.  «.  v,  BJiXof))  ^  BAELON 
(Bo/Amt,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  5 ;  Hare.  Henc  p.  40s 
Geogr.  Bav.  ilL  42 ;  coins),  a  dty  on  the  S.  oc«st 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  month  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (probably  the  Barbate),  which  Mardan 
phices  bet^-een  150  and  200  stadia  &  E.  of  the 
Prom.  Junonis  (C.  Trafalgary.  The  dty  was  a 
considerable  port,  with  establishments  for  salting 
fish;  and  it  is  6  m.  p.  W.  of  Mellaria  and  12  E.  of 
Besippo  (/fill.  AnL  pw  407,  where  it  has  the  sur- 
name Claidia%  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fretum  Ga> 
ditanum  (Straitt  of  Gibraltar)  from  the  Atlantic 
(Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  ilL  8.  s.  1),  directly  oppiteite  to 
Tingis,  in  Hauretama,  and  was  the  usual  place  of 
emlMUcation  for  persons  crossing  ove~  to  that  city 
(Strab.  t  c),  the  distance  to  which  was  reckoned 
30  Roman  miles  (Plin.  v.  1),  or  220  stadia  (/Im. 
AnL  p.  495).  Its  ruins  are  still  seen  at  the  place 
called  BeUma,  or  Bolonia,  3  Spanish  miles  W.  nH 
Tarifa.  There  is  a  coin  with  the  epigraph  bailo. 
(^PhUoe,  Tnme.  vd.  xxx.  pi  922;  Floras,  Med 
de  Etp,  vd.  ii.  p.  635,  vd.  ill  p.  152;  Ifknneti 
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v«l«  i.  pi  7,  Sappl.  Tol.  i.  p.  14 ;  Sestini,  p.  33 ; 
Kcklwl,  YoL  L  p.  16;  XJkert,  vol  iL  pt  1,  pp.  295, 
343.)  [P.  S.] 

BELSI'NUM,  a  plitce  marked  in  the  Antouine 
Itin.  between  CUmbeniB  (Auch^MiiA  LogdniminCaQ- 
veoamm  (St.  Bertrand  de  Commmget).  Belsinum 
i»  probablj  the  Besino  of  the  Table.  D*Anville  snp- 
poMs  that  the  site  may  be  Bemet ;  others  take  it  to 
be  MQ$aeurt:  but  neither  distances  nor  names  seem 
to  enable  as  to  fix  the  site  with  certainty.     [G.  L.] 

BELSI'NUM  (B^A<riyor,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  58);  a  dty 
of  the  Celtiberians,  in  Hi.spania  Tanaoonensis,  after- 
waids  called  Vivarium.  Its  site  is  marked  at  Ftve^ 
Bear  Se^arbe  in  Valet^eiay  hj  Boman  ruins  and  in- 
flcript^oDB.  (Laboide,  Itin.d/eVE^pagne,  toL  il  p.346, 
3id  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

BELUIOJM  or  BELLUKUM  (BcXovivr),  a  con- 
eiderable  town  in  the  interior  of  Venetia,  still  called 
Bdhmo,  It  was  sitoated  in  the  upper  valkj  of  the 
PhiTis  iPiaae)j  about  20  miles  NE.  of  Feltria,  and 
almost  on  the  borders  of  Rhaetia.  It  was  probably 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times  the  capital  of  the 
ranoanding district.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  PtoUiii.  1. 
§  30;  P.  IXac  vl  26;  OrelL  Inter,  69.)     [E.U.B.] 

BELUS  (BiiAc^t),  called  also  Pagida  by  Pliny 
(▼.  19),  a  sniall  river  of  Palestine,  described  by 
Pliny  as  taking  its  rise  firam  a  lake  named  Cendevia^ 
at  the  roots  of  Uoont  Gannel,  which  after  running  five 
mileB  enters  the  sea  near  Ptolemais  (zxxvi.  26)  two 
stadia  firam  the  city,  aooofdhig  to  Josephus.  (J3.  J, 
ii.  2.  §  9.)  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cienta  for  its  Titreoos  sand,  and  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  ascribed  by 
Pliny  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  he  describes 
ats  a  sloggish  stream,  of  unwholesome  water,  but 
coosecrated  by  religious  oeremonies.  (Comp.  Tac. 
HigL  ▼.  7.)  It  U  now  called  Nahr  Na'mdn;  but 
the  lake  CoideTia  has  disappeared.  Jt  is  an  inge- 
nioos  coqjecture  of  Reland  that  its  ancient  appel- 
latioo  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Greek  name  for  glass, 
AcA^f ,  or  UXjis,    CBalaeat  p.  290.)         [G.  W.l 

BElfBINA.    [Nkmxa.] 

BENA'CUS  LACUS  {Bfywos  A<fiyi|,  Strab. : 
Boinucos,  PtoL),  a  lake  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  the 
loot  3f  the  Alps,  fixrmed  by  the  river  Bfincius,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Garda.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23 ; 
Vhg.  Aen.  x.  205.)  It  is  the  largest  of  aU  the 
lakes  in  Italy,  greatly  exceeding  iMth  the  Lacus 
Larina  and  Verbanus  in  breadth  and  superficial 
extent,  though  inferior  to  them  in  length.  Strabo^ 
on  the  authority  of  Polybios,  states  its  length  at 
500  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at  180  (iv.  p.  209): 
bat  the  former  distance  is  greatly  exaggerated,  its 
real  length  being  less  than  30  G.  miles,  or  300 
stadia:  iti»  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  10  G.  miles. 
The  northern  half  of  it,  which  is  pent  in  between 
kfty  and  very  precipitous  mountains,  is  however 
oompantively  narrow :  it  is  only  the  southern  portion 
which  expands  to  the  considerable  breadth  above 
stated.  The  coune  of  the  lake  is  nearly  straight 
firom  NNE.  to  SSW.,  so  that  the  north  wmds  (ran 
the  high  Alps  sweep  down  it  with  xmbroken  force, 
and  the  storms  on  its  surfoce  exceed  in  violence 
those  on  say  other  of  the  Italian  hikes.  Hence 
Virgil  justly  speaks  of  it  as  rising  into  waves,  and 
roaring  like  the  sea.  (FltieUbttt  et  /remiiu  astur- 
gau  Benaee  manno,  Virg.  £r.  iL  160 ;  Serv.  ad  loc.) 
The  shore  at  its  southern  extremity  is  comparatively 
low,  being  bounded  only  by  gently  sloping  Hin«, 
firom  whidi  pnjects  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  form> 
ii^  the  beautiful  peninsula  of  Sibmio,  which  divides 
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,  thb  part  of  the  lake  into  two  nearly  equal  portioos. 
The  river  Mindus  issues  firom  its  S£.  extremity, 
where  stood  the  town  of  Akdbuca,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  fortress  of  PetcMera,  Most  ancient 
writers  speak  (tf  the  Mindus  as  having  its  source  in 
the  lake  Benacus  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  205 ;  Vib.  Seq. 
pp.  6,  14;  bidor.  Oriff.  xiii.  19),  but  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  flowed  through  the  lake  without  allowing 
their  waters  to  mix,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Addua  did  through  the  Larian  I^e,  and  the  Bhone 
through  the  Lacus  Lemannus.  (ii.  103.  s.  106.) 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  considered 
the  river  which  enters  the  lake  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  is  now  called  the  &irea,  as  being  the 
same  with  the  Mindus,  which  would  certainly  bp 
correct  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  dther  ancient  or  modem  usage. 
According  to  the  same  author  vast  quantities  of  eels 
were  taken  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  where  the 
Mincius  issued  from  the  hdre.  (Plin.  ix.  22.  s.  38.) 

Several  inscriptions  have  been  found,  in  which 
the  luune  of  the  Be]iacbn8E8  occurs,  whence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Benacus.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name 
designates  the  population  of  the  banks  of  the  lake 
in  general,  who  would  naturally  combine  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  hcnorary  statues 
and  inscriptions.  The  greater  part  of  these  have 
been  found  at  a  place  called  Toacohno^  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  hJce,  about  5  miles  N.  rf  Said;  the 
andent  name  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Tusculanum.  (See  however  Orelli,  2183.)  It  appears 
to  have  had  a  temple  or  sanctuary,  which  was  a  place 
of  common  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  lake.  The 
name  of  Benacus  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at 
&  Vigilio  on  the  opposite  shore,  as  that  of  the 
tutehuy  ddty  of  the  hJce,  the  "  Pater  Benacus  "  of 
ViigiL  (Roasi,  ifetnorte  di  Brucia^  pp.  200,  201 ; 
Cluver.  /to/,  p.  107.)  The  modem  town  of  Garda, 
finom  whence  Uie  lake  derives  its  present  appellation, 
appears  firom  inscriptions  discovered  there  to  have 
been  inhabited  in  Braoan  times,  but  its  ancient  name 
is  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BENAMERIUM  (Bnptfotiapiiti),  a  vilkge  of  IV 
lestine  to  the  north  of  Zorah  (q. «.)  mentioned  only 
by  Ensebius  and  St.  Jerome.  (^OnomasL  «.  o.  Nc> 
laiplfi,  lege  S^fupi/i.)  [G.  W.] 

BENAVENTA.     [Isaiinavatia.] 

BENE  (B^yii:  £tli  Bnnubf),  a  town  of  Ci«te, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortyn,  to  which  it  was 
subject,  only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Bhianus.   (Steph.  B. «.  v,  B^yi?;  Suid.  «.  v.  'Pioy^s.) 

BENEHARNUM,  a  phice  first  mentioned  m  the 
Antonme  Itin.  It  is  pUced  19  Gallic  leagues,  or 
28)  M.  P.,  from  Aquae  Tarbellicoe  {Dax),  on  tlie 
road  to  Toulouse.  But  the  road  was  circuitous,  for 
it  passed  through  Aquae  Gonvenarain ;  and  hetweei; 
Benehamnm  and  Aquae  Convenarum  the  Itin.  places 
Oppidum  Novum  {Na^  on  the  Gave),  27  M.  P. 
from  Benehamum.  Another  road  from  Caesar  Au- 
gusta (^SaragoMed)  to  Benehamum,  passes  through 
Aspa  Luca  {Pont  VEtquit)  and  Ilnro  {Oltron\  on 
the  Gave  ^OUron,  Iluro  is  18  M.  P.  fi:om  Beiio- 
haraum.  If  then  we  join  Citron  and  Na^  by  a 
straight  line,  we  have  the  respective  distances  18  and 
27  M.  P.  finom  OUron  and  Najfe  to  Benehamum,  as 
the  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  Walckeuner,  on  the 
authority  of  these  two  routes  and  personal  observa- 
tion, phces  Benehamum  at  FieiUe  Tour  to  the  E.of 
Maelac;  Bdchard,  at  Navarreint!  and  D*Anville 
places  it  near  Orthes.    Walckenaer's  site  is' at  Oi^ 
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fa&um,  between  Madatc  and  Lagor^  in  the  depni- 
ment  of  Bane»  Pjfrinin,  Benehamum  was  on- 
doabtedly  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bian^  one  of 
the  old  ^viiuoiis  cf  France.  Beneharnom,  under  the 
name  of  Benamom,  existed  in  the  sixth  centoiy  of 
our  ae^^  and  had  a  bishop.  There  are  no  ancient 
renuuns  which  can  be  identified  as  the  site  of  Bene- 
hamnm.  (D'Anville, NoUoe^^. ;  Walckenaer,  G4og. 
>l.  iL  p.  401,  &C.)  [CL.] 

BENEVENTUM  (J^w^^vris,  Steph.  B.  App.; 
Vrcovtrr^,  Strab.  Pitol.:  Eth.  Benerentanns:  Be- 
^f9ento\  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Samninm,  and  at 

later  period  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
tothero  Italji  was  situated  on  the  Via  Appia  at  a 
distance  of  32  miles  E.  from  Capoa;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Galor.  There  is  some  discrepancy 
as  to  the  people  to  which  it  belonged:  Pliny  ex- 
pressly assigns  it  to  the  Hlrpini;  bat  lAwj  certainly 
seems  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  Samninm  Proper, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Hirpini;  and  Ptolemy 
adopts  the  same  view.  (PUn.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Liv. 
zxii  13;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  67.)  All  writers  ooncar  in 
representing  it  as  a  very  ancient  city;  Sdinns  and 
Stephanns  of  Byzantinm  ascribe  its  fonndation  to 
DTomedes;  a  l^end  which  appean  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  mhabitantSf  who,  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
copios,  pretended  to  exhibit  the  tasks  of  the  Galy- 
donian  boar  in  proof  of  their  descent  (Solin.  2.  § 
10;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Procop.  B.  Q.  i.  15.)  Festos, 
on  the  contrary  (».  v.  ^usonunn),  related  that  it  was 
founded  by  Anson,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Ciroe;  a 
tradition  which  indicates  that  it  was  an  ancient  Aa- 
Bonian  city,  previous  to  its  conqaest  by  the  8amnitm. 
But  it  first  appears  in  history  as  a  Samnite  dty 
(Liv.  ix.  27);  and  must  have  already  been  a  place 
of  strength,  so  that  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to 
attack  it  daring  their  first  two  wars  with  that  peo- 
ple. It  appean,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  their 
hands  daring  the  Third  Samnite  War,  though  the 
exact  occasion  is  unknown.  It  was  certainly  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  274,  when  Pyrrhns 
was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  fought  in  its  imme- 
diate  neighbourhood,  by  the  oonsul  Bf .  Carius.  (Plut 
PtfrrK  25;  Frontin.  StraJL  iv.  1.  §  14.)  Six  yeara 
later  (b.  a  268)  they  sought  faither  to  secure  its 
possession  by  establishing  there  a  Roman  cdony 
with  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  EpU,  xv.;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14.) 
It  was  at  this  time  that  it  first  assumed  the  name 
of  Beneventum,  having  previously  been  called  Bla^ 
leventum  (MaAftcyrov,  or  MaAfScyr^Y),  a  name 
which  the  Romans  regarded  as  of  evil  augury,  and 
changed  into  one  of  a  more  fortunate  signification. 
(Plin.iii.ll.  8.16;  Liv.  ix.  27 ;  Fest  #.  r,  Befiewfi- 
<um,  p.  34;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Procop.  B,  G.  i.  15.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Oscan  or  Sanmite  name  was 
Maloeis,  or  Malieis,  from  whence  the  form  Hale- 
ventum  would  be  derived,  like  Agrigentum  from 
Acrsgas,  Selinuntixmi  firom  Selinos,  &o.  (BGUingen, 
Numitm.  de  VlUdie,  p.  223.) 

As  a  Roman  colony  Beneventnm  seems  to  have 
qnickly  become  a  floarishing  place;  and  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  Ro- 
man generals  as  a  post  of  importance,  on  acoonnt  of 
its  proximity  to  Campania,  and  its  strength  as  a 
fortress.  In  its  immediate  neighboarhood  were 
fought  two  of  the  most  decisive  actions  of  the  war; 
the  one  in  b.c.  214,  in  which  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  was  defeated  by  Ti.  Gracchus ;  the 
other  in  b.  c.  212,  when  the  camp  of  Hanno,  in 
which  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  quantity  of  com 
and  other  stores,  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the 


BENEVENTUM. 

Roman  oonsnl  Q.  FohriiiB.  (Lit.  xn.  IS,  xziv.  14 
16,  XXV.  IS,  14,  15,  17;  Appian,  AmiSb,  36,  87.) 
A]91  though  its  territoiy  was  more  than  oooe  laid 
wnte  by  tiie  GarthaginianB,  it  was  stiD  one  of  the 
eighteen  Latin  ooknioB  which  in  b.  c  209  were  at 
ODoe  able  and  wilfing  to  fimiBh  the  rsqnired  quote 
of  men  and  money  ihr  oontinning  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  10.)  It  is  singnlar  that  do  mentioD  of  H 
ocean  daring  the  Sodbl  War;  bat  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  frnm  the  cahonities  which  at  that 
time  befel  so  many  citiee  of  Samninm,  and  townds 
the  close  of  the  Repablic  is  spdcen  of  ae  one  of 
the  most  opolent  and  flourishing  dties  of  Italy. 
(Appian,  B,  C  iv.  3;  Strab.  v.  p.  260;  Cic.  m 
Verr.  i.  15.)  Under  the  Second  Triomvirate  its 
territofy  was  portioned  oat  by  the  Triomvin  to  their 
veterans,  and  sabseqnently  a  fresh  oology  was  estab- 
lished there  by  Augustas,  who  greatly  enlarged  its 
domain  by  the  addition  of  the  territory  c«f  Cradivm. 
A  third  colony  was  settied  there  by  Nero,  at  which 
time  it  assumed  the  title  of  Conooidia;  hence  we 
find  it  bearing,  in  inscriptions  of  the  reagn  of  Sep- 
timios  Severos,  the  titles  **  Colonia  JoJia  Aogosta 
Conooidia  Felix  Beneventom.**  (Appian.  L  e.;  lilk 
Colon,  pp.  231,  232;  Inscr.  ap.  Bomanelli,  vol  iL 
pp.  382,  384;  Orell.  Inter.  128,  590.)  Its  im- 
portance and  floarishing  condition  under  tiie  Bomaa 
Empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by  existing  mnalDB 
and  inscriptions ;  it  was  at  that  period  nnquestioiiably 
the  chief  dty  of  the  Hirpini,  and  probably,  next  to 
Capna,  the  most  pcmakms  and  considerable  <rf 
Southern  Italy.  For  this  prosperity  it  was  doobtiea 
indebted  in  part  to  its  position  on  the  Via  Appia, 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  prindpal  arms  or 
branches  of  that  great  road,  the  one  called  afterwards 
the  Via  Tngana,  leading  from  thence  by  Eqnns  Tu- 
ticus  into  Apolift;  the  other  by  Aeculanum  to  Ve- 
nusa  and  Tarentnm.  (Strab.  vL  p.  883.)  [Via 
Afpia.]  The  notice  of  it  by  Honuse  on  his  joamey 
fhnn  Rome  to  Brondnsium  {Sat.  L  5, 71)  is  fiuniHar 
to  all  readon.  It  was  indebted  to  the  same  drcom- 
stance  fiv  the  hononr  of  repeated  visits  fi«n  the 
emperare  of  Rome,  among  which  those  of  Nero,  Tra^ 
jan,  and  Sept  Severos,  are  particulariy  recorded. 
(Tac  iltm.  XV.  34.)  It  was  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  noUe  triumphal  aroh,  which  still  fbrnw 
one  of  its  chief  oraaments,  was  erected  there  in 
honour  of  Trajan  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
Successive  emperan  seem  to  have  bestowed  on  the 
dty  aooessiaas  of  territory,  and  erected,  or  at  least 
given  name  to,  varioos  pnblie  buildings.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  it  was  first  indudod,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  Birpini,  in  the  2nd  region  of 
Augustas,  but  was  afterwards  amwxert  to  Campania 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  oonsular  ot  that 
province.  Its  inhalntants  were  included  in  the 
Stollatine  tribe.  (Plin,  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Manmsen, 
Topogr.  dtgH  Irpmi,  pi  167,  in  BulL  deit  fm§L 
Arok,  1847.)  Beneventom  retained  ito  importapoe 
down  to  the  doee  of  the  ^pire,  and  thoogp  during 
the  Gothic  wan  it  was  taken  by  Totila,  and  ito 
walls  rased  to  the  groond,  they  were  restored,  as 
well  as  ito  public  buildings,  shortly  after ;  and  P. 
Diaconus  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  wealthy  dty,  and 
the  capital  of  all  the  surronndii^  provinces.  (Pro- 
cop. B.  O,  iii  6;  P.  Diac  ii.  20;  De  Vita,  Aviiq. 
Beneo.  pp.  271,  286.)  Under  the  Lombards  it  bei> 
came  the  capital  of  a  dnchy  which  indoded  all  their 
conqueste  in  Southern  Italy,  and  ooatinuod  to  nuiin* 
tain  itsdf  as  an  indqiendent  state  long  after  the 
fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  north. 


the  msdtra  city  of  ilaMWMlo  ii  itUl  ■  tauiitt- 
tUa  piKV  with  mbunt  13flOO  "  "  '"  -  -'  - 
tiint  niuniRNu  TvtigH  of  i 
Tha  EHMl  cauiicDau  el  tbtM 
■ncted  is  hcuar  of  th(  anpanr  Tr^jui  in  A.  D. 
1 14,  wbicJi  fonns  «•  of  tbs  gtM  (t  U»  modBm 
citj,  now  slied  ft>na  Aarm.  It  la  •doniHl  wilh 
bai-nlicb  npmmiinK  llu  «x[ddta  of  Ibe  Empcmr, 
mai  it  gtaeallj  adaiitud  to  b*  ths  flont  DHODBwat 
if  it>  dMB  dieting  is  ItJJr;  both  fnm  Uw  criKiul 
mrit  of  ita  mhiUctDTB  ind  acnlptara,  ud  fim 
Id  eifdltat  Blata  of  pnMrratuo.  BMidw  tliia  thne 
uiil  tbs  iBnaiM  (f  Ml  wnphillicatn,  portiona  of 
Um  Boiaiui  mill,  and  an  audaot  bridga  urar  tlw 
CaJot;  while  namenKu  bas-nlidi  and  tragiiHiDta  s( 
Kolftim  (Hme  gT  tbun  of  a  TV7  high  aider  rf 
Dwrit).  aa  w«ll  aa  Latin  ineriptko>  in  grtti  nnin- 
Iwra  an  Grand  in  abnvt  all  parta  at  tha  dtj.  Bodm 
Iff  thsae  InaatFtiooa  notice  Ibe  pnblio  boildingi  eitsl,- 
ing  in  the  dtj,  amcog  which  waa  db  calkd  tha 
"  Caiaamim,'' pntablf  a  land  tf  Curia  n  place  fir 
tbg  aaHmbUea  of  the  locnl  MUtai  ■  Baailica,  aplen- 
Hi  purticoM,  and  Tharmaa,  which  appear  lo  lunra 
bum  traotail  b;  tht  Empenr  Commodua.  Othan 
contain  much  cnriou  infvnnatHBi  oncemiiig  the 
viriou  "  CaUcgia,'  or  oorporaliuia  that  aiigled  in 
the  citr,  and  wliich  •ppaar  to  hava  been  ioHnded 
nf«  odj  lor  raligioiu  «  ccnuDBnial  objects,  but  in 
•cow  inaluces  tor  hStmj  purpoaaa.  (l)e  Vita,  A»- 
(i;.  Bowk,  pfi  1S9— 174.aS3— SSSj /awr.  Awn. 
p.1— 3-;  OniL/Mcr.  3164,  9TG3,4]34~tl8S, 
&C-)  Bowventtun  indcad  aecana  to  have  been  a 
Ijkca  at  mnch  lilaary  cnlliTaticti;  it  was  the  birtb- 
nlica  of  OrbiliiH  the  grammarian,  who  long  oon- 

^j  befon  he  i^noved 

ith  a  sUtna  hj  bu 
while  ^■'ii*^'"^  inacrLptiima  record 
umilar  hoixrori  paid  la  another  graumuuiao,  Butiliua 
Aeliania,  aa  well  as  lo  onion  ant  poets,  apisrentl} 
•nlf  of  local  celebritj.  (Suet.  Gram.  9;  De  Vita, 
le.  pp.fi04— S20;  OreU.  Inter.  1178,  USS.) 

Tbe  tstito?  of  Beneieiiluin  under  the  Ikinan 
nofue  waa  of  raj  nmiddarablc  exteut.  Towaida 
iIm  W.,  aa  alnadj  nxnlioaad,  it  included  that  of 
CaudioiD,  with  tbe  eiception  (^  Ihe  town  itaelfj  to 
tbg  N.  it  aiteoded  aa  (ai  aa  the  Tamarua  (Tan- 
■onj).  iBcluiiing  the  rilliga  of  Pago,  which,  aa  we 
Irani  Grvm  an  inecription,  was  aucientlj  called  Pagua 
Voiuiiu  ;  on  tbe  NE.  it  compriaed  the  town  of 
Eqniu  Tuticna  (&  KlaOtrio,  near  CaiUl  Francoi, 
aiid  m  the  E.  and  S.  lys^lend  cai  the  larritatiea  cf 
AwnUnum  and  Abelllniun.  An  inaciiptiun  baa 
proerrcd  to  ua  Ihe  namaa  of  uX'eral  of  tha  pagi  or 
nllsfna  dependent  upon  Benereutum,  bat  their  ailn 
uuinot  \k  identified.  (Haoieo,  Tab.  Almemt.  Bat- 
'ma.  p.  93 — 108;  Uamnwen,  T'opo^.  dtgli  Irpmi, 
f.  I6a~l71.) 

The  ABu)uniCAMn,nKiilioDedbjBareralwrilera 
a>  tlie  actual  acena  of  the  engagemeni  between 
}'/Thua  and  Ibe  Branuia  (Flor.  L  18;  Fnotin. 
Mtu.  if.  I.  §  14;  Dna.  i>.  3),  wen  prubabl;  tha 
tntct  of  plain  cuunlrj  S.  of  tbja  river  Color,  called 


■itltin  2  inilfB  of  BcoeveutuDi  itself,  and  waa  tn- 
nned  bj  the  Via  Ap[^  The;  are  enoneoualj 
pUiid  both  by  Fkrus  aitd  Oronua  in  Lucania;  but 
all  Iba  b«t  aulhuritiea  place  the  ecena  of  tha  action 
n»ar  Bawvanlnin.  Suue  wiilen  would  nad  "  Tan- 
nani,'  fa,  Arusioi  in  the  paaaagea  dted,  but  Iben 
■>  no  ■uthorUy  Ibr  tliin  alteration. 
The  anueacd  coin,  wjlh  the  Ivucud 
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(an  M  Latin  term  for  B 
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r-Qm\  mut  hara 
•track  after  it  became  a  lUtin  o^j.  Other 
eoina  with  Che  lennd  "  Maliia,'  or  "  Uiliesa,'  hava 
been  aappoaed  to  bekng  10  tbe  Eamnite  Ualeventum. 
(Uillingen,  Nviutmaiijiu  dt  fAne.  India,  p.  SaSj 
FiiedllDder,  Oab  Him.  p.  67.)         [E.  H.  B.] 


B£HL    rBnraA.] 

BENJANIN.     rPAuariBA.] 

BKNNA,  or  BEMA  (Wrra:  EA.  Bm««r, 
Eleph.  fi.),  a  town  in  Thrace,  £rem  which  (a»  uf  tha 
Epbesian  tiibai  appear)  to  have  deriTed  ita  namch 
(Gnhl,  SplMiaea,  p.  39.)  Pliny  (it.  11.  a.  18} 
Bfoaka  of  a  Tbracian  people  of  tbe  name  uf  BenL 

BENNA,  seeuu  to  have  bam  a  plaoe  b  Fhrygla 
Epictetua,  t«tween  guliutli  and  Aiui,  aa  la  inforad 
frum  an  inacription  found  by  Eappel  with  the  worda 
Tou  Btrrnaii  at  Tatar-Satandi.  (Cnuner,  Ama 
Jfiwr,  .oL  ii.  p.  17.)  [Q.L.1 

BERA.    [Bus.) 

BEBCORATii^S,  a  people  of  Aqdtania  (Plin.  It. 
19),  CI  Benxrcatea  in  Barduin'g  text.  The  nama 
appears  to  exiat  in  Ihat  of  the  BatxmoU,  tbe  inha- 
bilanta  of  a  place  once  nanwd  Bartou,  now  JtmoMmf 
In  tbe  canton  of  Bont,  in  the  department  of  Girondc 
(Walckeuasr,  Giog.  fc.  rol.  iL  p.  241.)        [G.  L.] 

BEBEBIS,  BOREVIS  and  VEREIS  (BtpC.'i), 
a  town  in  Lower  Fannonla,  identified  by  aone  witll 
tbe  modem  village  li  Brtca,  and  by  olben  with  a 
place  Dear  Gyorgg,  on  tbe  right  bank  >  f  tbe  Dnve. 
(PtoL  ii,  16.  6  6;  Geogr.  RaT.  iv.  19;  Itin.  Anu 
p.  130;  Itin.  Hier.  p.SGai  Tab.  Peuling.)  [L.  B.] 

BEBECYtlTUS(Bipiiiunai:£lA.Bff>Hi>-nu), 
a  dty  of  Phiygia,  acciffding  to  Stephaoua  (i.  e.). 
But  thia  town,  and  tha  Caalellmn  fiencynlhiom  at 
Vibios  Sequeater  (p.  18,  ed.  Oberlin),  on  tbe  Sanga- 
riua.areotherwisennknown.  Tbe Beracyntee (StrabL 
p.  469)  were  a  Phiygian  nation,  who  wonJupped  Iba 
Magna  Hater.  A  diatrict  nained  Berecya  ia  men- 
tioned in  a  fiagment  of  Aocbylns,  quoted  by  Straba 
(p.5S0);  but  Aeecbjlna,  after  hia  laibion,  confuaed 
the  geography.  Pliny  (y.  29)  mentiona  a  "  Beta- 
cyntini  tiactua "  in  Caiia,  wbicli  abounded  in  box. 
wood  (ivi.  16);  but  he  gives  so  pi«dae  bidlcatioa 
of  the  poailion  of  thia  oountrj.  [G.  L.l 

BERECYNTUSl    [Id*.] 

BEREGRA  (B^ptypa :  Elk.  Ben^iuiuaX  a  lowD 
(f  Piceniun,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Plolemy 
among  the  pUces  in  the  interior  oF  that  province. 
Tha  lattar  reckons  it  oue  of  the  tomia  of  tb* 
Praetutii,  but  we  have  no  clue  to  its  preciae  pontiaii. 
Ciuioriua  would  place  it  at  Cmtdia  di  Tnmla, 
obuut  10  milei  H.  of  reroBUi,  which  ia  at  least  a 
pbHuible  conjecture.  (Plin.  iu.  13.  s.  IB ;  FloL  liL 
1.  §58;  Clover. /laL  p.  746.)  Tbe  Liber  Colo, 
nianun  (p.2S9)  mentiona  Ibe  "Veragranua  ager* 
among  thase  of  Picenum,  a  name  avidactly  compted 
ban  "  Beregnnna."  [E  H.B.] 

BERENICE.  I.  (Bf^rlin),  Sirab.  ivi.  p.  770, 
iviL  p.  813;  Plin.  vi.  23,  26,  29,  33;  Staph.  B. 
a.  i>. ;  Arrian.  /^ript.  M.  Rtib, ;  Itin.  Anionin. 
p.  173,  r.;  >:piphsn.  Batra.  Uvi.  1:  Elk.  Biptrt- 
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itt6t  and  BtfmnmSShs,  fena.  B^crCmoX  •  ^  opon 
Ihe  Bed  Sea,  was  Ibimded,  gt  certainty  contvrted 
Iran  a  Tillage  into  a  dt^,  bj  Ptolemj  IL  Plnla- 
lelphoa,  and  named  in  lioiioiir  of  his  mother,  the 
daaghter  of  Ptolemj  Lagns  and  Antigooe.    It  stood 
4boat  kt.  29°  56'  N.,  and  aboat  \aag.  S5°  34'  E., 
and  bdng  in  the  same  parallel  with  Sjene,  was  ao- 
cordiuglj  on  the  eqoinortial  lineu     Berenice,  as  mo- 
dem smreys  (Moiesbj  and  Carless,  1830 — 8)  hate 
ascertained,  stood  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinns 
Iinmnndos,  or  Fool  Bay.    A  loftj  range  of  moon- 
tains  mns  along  this  side  of  the  Afiican  coast,  and 
separates  Berenice  from  E^ypt    The  emerald  mines 
are  in  its  neighbooihood.    The  harfoonr  is  indifierent^ 
bat  was  improved  by  art.    Berenice  stood  upon  a 
nanrow  xim  of  shore  between  the  hills  and  tlM  Bed 
Sea.    Its  prosperity  after  the  third  centoxy  B.a  was 
owing  in  great  measure  to  three  canaes:  the  &Tonr 
of  the  Haredonian  kings,  its  safe  anchorage,  and  its 
being  a  terminus  of  the  great  road  Iran  Goptos, 
whidi  nodered  Berenice  and  Myoa  Hormos  die  two 
principal  emporia  of  the  txade  between  Aethiopia  and 
Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Syria  and  India  on  the 
other.    The  distance  between  Coptos  and  Berenice 
was  258  Boman  miles,  or  eleven  days'  joomey.    The 
wells  and  halting  placiss  of  the  caravans  are  enome- 
rated  by  Plmy  (vi  23.  s.  26),  and  in  the  Itineraries 
(Antonin.  p.  172,  f.).    Belzooi  (TraoeU,  voL  iL  p. 
85)  fbond  traces  of  several  of  these  stations.    Under 
the  empire  Berenice  ftrmed  a  district  in  itself  with 
its  peculiar  prefect,  who  was  entitled  "  Praefectos 
Bereniddis,**  or  P.  mentis  Bereniddis.  (OrdH,  Inter, 
Lot.  no.  3880,  t)    The  harboor  of  Berenice  was 
sheltered  from  the  NE.  wind  by  the  island  Ophiodes 
('0<^u6diff  tHiaos,  Strab.  xvi  p.  770;  Diod.  iiL  39), 
which  was  rich  in  topazes.   A  small  temple  of  sand- 
stone and  soft  calcareous  stone,  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
has  been  discovered  at  Berenice.    It  is  102  feet  long, 
and  43  wide.    A  portion  of  its  waUs  is  scolptored 
with  well-ezecated  basso  relievos,  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  hieroglyphics  also  occasionally  occor 
on  the  walls.    Belzoni  confirmed  D'Auville's  original 
opinion  of  the  true  site  of  Berenice  (1/iemotres  tur 
VEgypU  AndenaeX  and  says  that  the  city  measured 
1,600  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  2,000  from  £.  to  W. 
He  estimates  the  ancient  population  at  10,000.  (/2s- 
seorcAes,  voL  iL  p.  73.) 

2.  Pakchrysob,  a  dty  near  Sabae  in  the  R^o 
Troglodytica,  and  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
between  the  20th  and  2l8t  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  It 
obtained  the  appellation  of  "  aU-golden  "  (ircb^xP^o-^^'f 
Steph.  B.  pL  164,  «.  o. ;  Strab.  xvi.  771)  firam  its 
vidnity  to  the  gold  mines  of  Jehei  AUcUd  or  OUaH, 
from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  drew  their  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  that  metal,  and  in  the  working  of 
which  they  onployed  criminals  and  prisoners  of  war. 
(PUn.  vL  34.) 

3.  Epideirss  {M  Aftfnis,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
Strab.  xvL  ppu  769,  773;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi.  34; 
Ptol.  viii.  16.  §  12),  or  Berenice  upon  the  Neck  of 
Land,  was  a  town  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
near  the  Straits  of  BaJlhel-Mttndeb.  Its  podtiMi  on 
a  sandy  spit  or  promontoiy  of  land  was  the  cause  of 
its  distinctive  appellation.  Some  authorities,  how- 
e^'er,  attribute  the  name  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
more  considenible  town  named  Deira;  but  the  situ- 
ation of  the  latter  is  nnkiu)wn.  [W.  B.  D.1 

BERENI'GE.  A  Cilidan  dty  of  this  name  is 
roentioDed  by  Stephanas  (s.  v.  BcpcWnj) ;  and  in  the 
Stadiasmus  a  bay  Berenice  is  mentioned.  "  As  the 
Stadiasmus  does  not  mention  any  distance  between 
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the  Golf  of  Beranice  and  Cdenderia,  then  b 
to  think  that  Bennioe  was  the  name  of  1h»bajftm 
the  eastward  of  the  litlfe^oH  of  iTettMers.'  (Ledba^ 
Ana  Mmor,  Ac.  p.  202.)  [G.  L.] 

BERENI'CE,  a  town  in  Arabia,  the  name  by 
which  Esioo-Geber  was  called  in  the  time  it 
Josephns.  {AnL  viiL  6.  §  4.)  It  was  aitnated  on 
the  Ehmitic,  or  Eastem  Gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea,  not  te* 
from  Elath,  Aikh,  or  Adana.  It  is  mentioDed  in 
the  wanderings  of  the  childrea  of  Inad  {Nmib. 
zxriiL  85);  and  is  celebrated  as  the  naval  arsenal 
of  Sokmon  and  JehoshaphaL  (1  JTm^v,  is.  26, 
zxiL  48.)  The  Arabic  historian  llakrizi  speaks  of 
an  andent  dty  'Asythi  near  Ailah.  (Borckhardt'a 
Sgria^^bU.)  [G.W.J 

BERENI'CE,  in  CyrenaksL     [HnPBBiDn.J 

BEEEUM  or  BERAEUM  {Artklarf),  a  town  in 
Moeda  {NotiL  Imp,  28;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  5;  Itin. 
Ant.  225).  [L.  &] 

BEBGA  (B^rrv  :  EA.  Bsfywbs),  a  town  of 
Macedonia,  lying  inknd  firam  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  (S<7mnuB  Ch.  654;  PtoL  in^  13.  §  81) 
only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  writer  An- 
tiphanes,  whose  tales  were  so  marveUons  and 
incredible  as  to  give  rise  to  a  verb  /Sc^ryof (ciy,  in 
the  sense  of  tdl^  ftJaehoods.  (Stzabw  L  p^  47,  iL 
pp.102, 104;  StepL  B.  a. «.;  DicL  of  Biogr.  voL  L 
pL  204.)  Leake  places  Beiga  near  the  modem 
TakkgnSf  upon  the  shore  of  the  Stiymooic  lake. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  pi.  229.) 

BE'RGIDUM.    [AarcBXS.] 

BERGINTRUM,  a  place  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the 
pass  of  the  Alpes  Graiae,  lying  on  the  road  marked 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  between  Medidanum  {Milan) 
and  Vienna  (FteiMe).  D'Anville  {Notice,  &&) 
places  it,  according  to  the  Table,  bcAwcen  Azima 
{Aime)  and  Alpis  Graia.  The  distanoe  from  Ber- 
gintrum  to  Axima  is  marked  viiii  M.  P.  The  Alpis 
Crraia  may  be  the  watershed  on  the  pass  of  theLittla 
St.  Bernard,  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  to 
the  la^  from  those  which  flow  to  the  Dora  BaUea 
on  the  Italian  nde.  This  is  the  place  which  D*An- 
ville  names  VHdpitai,  on  the  authority  of  a  manu- 
script map  of  the  coun^.  D'Anville  supposes  that 
Bergintrum  may  be  St.  Manmioe ;  but  he  admits 
that  xii,  the  distance  in  the  Table  between  Ber- 
gintrum and  Alpis  Gnda,  does  not  fit  the  distance 
between  SUMaarice  and  tHdpiUd,  which  is  less. 
Walckenaer  {G4og.  &c  vol.  iii.  p.  27)  supposes  that 
two  routes  between  Arebrigium  and  Darantasia  have 
been  made  into  one  in  the  Table,  and  he  fixes  Ber- 
gintrum at  BeUenire.  He  also  attempts  to  show  that 
in  the  Anton.  Itin.  between  Arebrigium  and  Daran- 
tasia there  has  been  confoaon  in  the  numben  and 
the  names  of  places;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case. 
The  podtion  of  Bergintrum  cannot  be  oonakLered  as 
certain,  though  the  limits  between  which  we  must 
look  for  it  are  pretty  well  defined.  [G.  L.] 

BERGISTA'NI,  a  smaU  people  of  Ifispania  Tarrm- 
conensis,  who  revolted  from  the  Romans  in  the  war 
about  Ihnporiae,  B.a  195.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  16,  17.) 
They  seem  to  have  been  neighbours  of  the  Ilergetes, 
in  the  moontains  of  Cataioma,  between  Berga  and 
Manreta.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place, 
afterwards  mentioned  by  Livy  (c.  21)  as  the  strong- 
hdd  of  the  rebels,  Bergium  or  Verffimn  oattntm, 
was  one  of  the  seven  fortresses  of  the  Bergistani, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  former  passage,  and  that 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  It  is  probably 
Berga.  (Marca,  Bitp,  ii.  23,  pi  197 ;  Flores,  R^  & 
xxiv.38;Ukert,TQLii.  pti.  pp.318,426.)   [P.S.] 
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BERGULE,  BfiRGULAE»  VIBOULAE  or  BEB- 
GULIUM  (B^ryo^^ii,  BcpTo^Aioy :  Dtjaial-Bargat), 
m  town  in  Thnoe,  whidi  ms  in  later  times  odled 
Anadiapotie.  (Ptd.  iil  11.  §12;  Geogr.  Bst. 
iv.  6;  Itin.  Hier.  p. 569;  Cedren. p. 266;  Theophan. 
p.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

BEHGOICUM  (B4py9fui9i  Eth.  Bergomas,  atis : 
Beryamo), «  dtj  of  Cisajpine  Gaol,  ntnated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Brizia  and  the  Lacns 
Larins:  it  was  93  miles  NE.  fmm  Milan,  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  127.)  Aooordixig  to  Plinj,  who  ibllowB  the 
aathoritj  of  Cato,  it  was  a  dtj  of  the  Orobii,  bat 
tfaia  tribe  is  not  mentioned  bj  any  other  author, 
and  Beigannm  is  included  bj  Ptolemy  in  the  ter- 
ritony  of  the  Cenomam.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  a.  21 ;  Ptol. 
iiL  1.  §  ai.)  Jnatin  abo  mentioDS  it  among  the 
dtaes  ibanded  by  the  Gaols,  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  expelled  the  Tuscans  ton  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy.  (Justin,  zz.  5.)  No  mention  of 
it  ia,  howerer,  found  in  histoiy  previous  to  the 
Baman  Empire,  when  it  became  a  oonsidersble  mu- 
nktpal  town,  as  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
ooosidenble  wealth  from  valuable  copper  mines 
winch  existed  in  its  territory.  (Plin.  zzxiv.  1.  s.  2; 
Orel].  Inter,  3349,  3898.)  In  b.  a  452,  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  hud  waste  by  Attila  {HitL  MitcdL 
XT.  p.  549);  but  after  the  &11  of  the  Soman  Empire 
it  is  again  mentioned  by  Procoptus  as  a  Strang  for- 
tress,  and  under  the  I/mibaid  kings  was  one  of  the 
diief  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  capital  of 
a  duchy.  (Procop.  B.  (7.  ii.  12;  P.  Diao.  ii.  15, 
iv.  3  )  Inlate  writers  and  the  Itineraries  the  name 
is  corruptly  written  Pergamus  and  Beigame:  but 
all  earlier  writers,  as  well  as  inscriptions,  have  Ber- 
gomum.  The  modem  dtj  of  Bergamo  is  a  flou- 
rishing and  populous  place,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remains.  FE.  H.  B.3 

BERGXrSIUM  or  BERGITSIA,  in  Gallia,  on  the 
road  between  Vienna  {Vieime)  kdA  a  place  named 
Angustum.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  agree 
Teiy  nearly  as  to  the  position  of  Beigusium,  which  is 
zx  or  zxl  11  P.  from  Vienna,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
place  named  Bourgom.  Augostum  is  supposed  to 
be  Ao$te,  •  [G.  L.] 

BERIS  or  BIRES  (B^ptr,  BI^iit),  a  river  of  Pon- 
tus,  which  Arrian  pUioes  60  stadia  from  the  Tboaris. 
Hamilton  {Researches,  &c.  voL  i.  p.  280)  identifles 
it  with  the  Mditsch  Choi,  ''a  deep  and  slug^rish 
river,"  between  Umeh  and  the  Thermodon.  He 
found  it  to  be  six  mike,  or  60  stadia,  finom  the 
Tkssr&i  Jrmak,  which  he  seems  to  identify  correctly 
with  the  Tboaris.  [G.  L.] 

BEHMIUS  MONS  (r^  B^Pfuor  5por:  Vhria),h 
range  of  mountains  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Ha- 
liacmott  and  Ludias,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the 
city  of  Beroea.  Herodotus  relates  that  this  moun- 
tain was  impassable  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  that 
oeyond  it  were  the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  the 
roses  grew  spootaneonsly.  (Herod,  viii.  138 ;  Strab. 
vii.  p.  330.)  The  Bermins  is  the  same  as  the  Bora 
of  lAvj  (xlv.  29),  and  is  a  continuation  of  Mount 
Bamus.  (Mfiller,  DoriamSy  voL  I  p.  469,  transL; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  toI.  iii.  p.  295.) 

BEBOEA.  1.  (B«pota,  Bt^oia:  Eth.  Bcpocubr, 
Ste^.  B.;  Beroeus,  Liv.  zxiii.  39:  Verria),  a  dty 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  province  (Plin. 
IT.  10),  in  the  district  called  Emathia  (Ptol.  iiL  13. 
§  39),  on  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Haliacmon, 
and  upon  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Mount  Bermins 
(Strab.  viL  p.  330).    It  was  attacked,  though  un- 
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sttcoessftilly,  by  the  Athenian  foxY»s  under  Calliaa, 
B.a432.  (Thuci.  61.)  The  statement  of  Thu- 
cydides  presents  some  geographical  difficulties,  as 
Beroea  lies  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  natural  route 
ftxHUPyduatoPotidaea.  iir.Qnie(ffist.o/Gree€tt 
vd.  vi.  p.  96)  considers  that  another  Beroea,  situated 
somewhere  between  Gigonus  and  Tlierma,  and  out  of 
the  limits  of  that  Macedonia  which  Perdiocas  go- 
verned, may  probably  be  the  place  indicated  by  Thu- 
cydides.  Any  remark  from  Mr.  Grote  deser\'es  the 
highest  consideration;  but  an  olgection  presents  itself 
against  this  view.  IBs  argument  rests  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  there  was  another  Beroea  in  Thrace  or 
in  Emathia,  though  we  do  not  know  its  exact  site. 
There  was  a  town  called  Beroea  in  Thrace,  bat  we 
are  enabled  to  fix  its  position  with  considerable  cer* 
tatnty,  as  lyii^  between  Philippopotis  and  Nioopolia 
(see  below),  and  no  single  authority  is  adduced  to 
show  that  tibere  was  a  sMond  Beroea  in  Thiace  be- 
tween Gigonus  and  Therma. 

Beroea  surrendered  to  the  Boman  consul  after  the 
batde^of  Pydna  (Liv.  zIit.  45),  and  was  assigned, 
with  its  territory,  to  the  third  region  of  Macedonia 
(xlv.  29).  St  Paul  and  Siks  withdrew  to  this  city 
from  Thessalonica;  and  the  Jewish  residents  are  de- 
scribed as  mors  ingenuous  and  of  a  better  disposition 
than  those  of  the  latter  phwe,  in  that  they  dlHgently 
searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the  truth  cS 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostle.  {A  cts,  zvii.  11.) 
Sopater,  a  native  of  this  town,  accompanied  St.  Paul 
to  Asia.  {Acts,  xx.  4.)  Ludan  (Asmus,  34)  de- 
scribes it  as  a  large  and  populons  town.  It  was  si- 
tuated 30  M.  P.  fn>m  Pella  {PatL  Tab.),  and  51  M.  P 
from  Thessalonica  {Itin.  Anton.),  and  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  thema  of  Macedonia.  (Con- 
stant de  Them.  ii.  2.)  For  a  rare  coin  of  Beroea, 
bebnging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see 
Basche,  voL  i.  pw  1492;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Verria  stands  on  the  E,  slope  of  the  Olympene 
range  of  mountains,  about  5  mila  from  the  left  buik 
of  the  VisirUta  or  Ir^ikara,  just  where  that  river, 
after  having  made  its  way  to  an  immense  rocky  ra- 
vine throng  the  range,  enters  the  great  maritime 
plain.  Verria  contains  about  2000  famUies,  and, 
fixim  its  natural  and  other  advantages,  Is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  ButnilL  The  m- 
mains  of  the  ancient  city  are  very  considerable. 
Leake  {Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p^  291),  from  whovn 
this  account  of  Verria  is  taken,  notices  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall,  or  perhaps  of  the  acropolis;  these 
walls  are  traceable  from  that  point  southward  to  two 
high  towers  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  modem 
town,  which  appears  to  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt 
in  Boman  or  Byzantine  times.  Only  three  insa  op- 
tions have  been  discovered.     (Leake,  I  e.) 

2.  (Bep^f,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Btpinrtos),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  87  M.  P.  from  Adrianopolis  {Itin.  Anton.; 
Hierocks),  and  situated  somewhere  between  Philip- 
popdlis  and  Nicopolis.  (Amm.  Marc  xxvii.  4.  §  12, 
xxxL  9.  §  1 ;  Jomand. deRdms Oeticis, c.  18.)  In 
later  times  it  was  called  Irenopolis,  in  honour  of  the 
empress  Irene,  who  caused  it  to  be  repaired.  (Theo- 
phan.  p.  385;  Zonar.  Ann.  voL  iL  p.  115;  Bitt. 
Misc.  xxxiii.  p.  166,  ap.  Muratori.)  St  Martin,  in 
his  notes  to  Le  Beau  {Bas  Empire,  voL  xii.  p.  330), 
confounds  this  city  with  the  Macedonian  Beroea. 
Liberius  was  banished  to  this  place  from  Bome,  and 
spent  two  years  in  exile  there.  (Socrates,  ff.  E. 
iT.  11.) 

3.  (B^^w,  B^poio,  B«poi|,  BcpoeU:  Eih,  Bc- 
p^vr,  Steph.  B.;  Berooensis,  Plin.  v.  23;  Itin.  An- 
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i,  Akppo),  a  tmn  in  Sp^ 

■;  PtoL  T.  15.) 
JOUiin,  iniT  ■  kabcneoa  mRIi  M  too  dcjm  ban  An- 
tiueli,  btitei  ao  ihc  Ihird  *t  Bmm.  (JnEm,  EpiiL 
xinL;  Thpodovt.  iu.  39;  Uifano'i  GibbaB,  vd.  ir. 
p.I44j  UBeu, Au£iii;Hre,voLiu.p.5S.)  Cb»- 
nicii,  io  be  iamd  upm  bjiia,  a.  d.  MO,  dniunded 
a  tribute  front  Bau«&,  which  be  THnittal  Aftenrardi, 
VI  Iba  inlubitsntd  mn  unable  to  pi;  iL  (Pz«»|x 
B.P.a.7:  Uilumn')  Gibbon,  nL  tH.  p.  319;  U 
Bean,  iid.  ix.  p.  13.)  A.  D.  Gil  Cbccm  II  occn- 
ped  thii  dlj.  (Gibbon,  tuL  tiiL  p  835  )  It  ond 
it*  HMcdooiia  nvna  of  Bemo  to  SdeacsB  ttiaior, 
and  continued  to  be  atM  BA  tiU  the  conquiM  br  the 
Anla  onder  Abn  Obeidah,  A.  n.  G38,  'ben  h  n- 
nuned  itiaocienlDuiHofCbiacborCbiUjboa.  (IG- 
ceph.  B.  E.  liT.  39  ;  ScbulWn'i  Imdtx  Gtog.  a.  i. 
Haieb  I  Wlw,  .BiU.  ifmj-  WorL  Bmeh.)  It  lAv- 
warde  became  tfae  capilal  of  the  finlUiu  of  tb<  race 
of  Haoudui,  but  in  Ibe  latler  part  of  (be  koth  <«i. 
tui7iraa  united  to  Ihe  Greek  empire  by  the  oupeata 
itf  Zimiaces,  emperor  of  CunAtanlinople.  The  exca- 
vatinu  a  liitle  wa;  eastward  of  the  town,  an  the 

faood.  Thej  are  very  exIensiTe,  and  ocneiat  cf  mitea 
of  large  apirtmenta,  which  are  leparalcd  bj  portum 
of  lolid  mck,  with  inanTe  pilaalsn  led  at  inUnali 
to  uppst  the  maa  abore.  (Cbesntf,  Exptd.  E»- 
pJlmt.  ToL  L  p  435.)  Ita  gment  popnlaliai  it  eoma- 
what  mote  Uuw  100,000  soula.  For  coini  of  Benn, 
both  aiiIoiiun:ioDa  aod  imperial,  ranging  from  Tr^ui 
to  Antoniniu,  aee  Baacfae,  tvI.  L  p.  U91 ;  Eckhel, 
nd.  id.  p.  359. 


4.  (BifJa,  I  Maee.  ix.  4),  a  village  in  Jndaea 
(Rejand, /Viia<.  p.  640),  which,  according  to  Winer 
(a. «.),  muat  not  be  omfoonded  with  the  Here*  men. 
lirninl  S  Maec.  ain.  4.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BiHIUyNES  or  VEfiOTJES  (Bilptmi),  a  people 
in  the  N.  of  Hiipania  TamKoncnri*,  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Ibtnu  (  Ehro),  on  iti  right  bank,  aboat 
lAigrtAo,  between  tlie  CeLiTBEKi  nn  the  8.,  and  the 
C.iNTAHiti  on  the  N..  SE.  of  the  Autbioonw,  and 
on  the  bordcre  of  ihe  CoNTSOTAMi.  Thej  were  a 
Celtic  p»i;ile,  and  am  mentiuDed  bj  Stiabo  ai  fbrm- 
ing.with  the  Cdtibtri,  the  chief  remnant  of  thorfd 
Cehio  p.inilBlion  of  Spain.  (Liv.  Ft.  ipL,  where 
Ihe  oominim  rending  ia  Yirona :  Strnb.  iii.  pp.  158, 
1G2;  I'tol.  ii.  6.  |  55.)  The  following  "cte  Iheir 
chief  citiea:  Trittiiii  Ubtalm™  (TpiTio*  M^ 
TaAAo»,  Hot:  TWeio,  Daw  Nagefo),  in  the  AnUv 
nine  Itjnerary  (p.  394)  aimplj  Tritiom,  ffli  lie  high 
n«.l  from  Ugio  VII.  (Leon)  to  Caesaruugtuta,  .36 
W.l',  SE.  ofViiiovBacA,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a  place  of  the  aamo  name  W.  of  Viroiesca: 
Vkkkla,  on  the  Nune  mad,  18  M.P.  SK.  aS  Tritium, 
and  28  NW.  of  CALAOi'RHig  (Cn/oiorrn,  Itm.  p, 
393),  nndnublPllj  Ihe  Var«a  m  Vabu  (Owfpem, 
Oiiiita)  of  Liv7,  Sbabo,  Plinj',  and  Ptotetnj,  which 
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wm  0»  atra^Mt  dlj  of  the  &bKt  (Lit.  L  e.^  K 
itood  at  a  p^iBge  rf  the  Ibn  (Stnfa.  p.  1C3>, 
wha*  the  rirw  cnnmeneed  iu  lunigable  eoona  of 
aSOlf.P.  (Pbi.iii.3.  a.4);  it  rtOl  bsiaitaaiicint 
nnw  {  Vanm,  a  little  bcbw  Lagnma,  with  whkb 
Bona  ci«fciii>d  it;  Fkiici,  CntaAr.  p.  19Bi  Hm. 
telle,  Btp.Mtd.  p.363)t    OuBA  (;0*iim,  PtiJ.: 

tify  it  with  the  'OAKb  mmtiniBd  br  Sleplanna  Bj- 
aantiinB  aa  a  <itj  et  Iberia) ;  ConaEBKIA,  aba 
caDed  Laocaa,  a  ■tnvgbuld  of  Sertoinus  a«  heil^  tb* 
notx  coDFOumt  bfad-qnarlef^  fttan  which  to  marc^ 
OBt  if  the  loritoiT  of  the  Bswa  into  of  i£  tb< 
oeigbbooriug  diatiicta  (lit.  Fr.  nx  f.  VI,  nhm 
msition  it  bIso  nude  cf  another  imponuit  d^  of  Ihs 
nme  nane  hriengi^  to  the  Cdtiberi)^  Ukeit  takaa 
it  fjr  111*  CantafariaoD  the  £iro,  which  ia  ■aotned 
in  the  inddle  ^ea,  and  tb*  rnim  of  which  *i*aeia 
betwain  LognHo  and  Fiamu.  (Sandwal,  AwmeL  As. 
qiwted  br  ITAnrilk,  Miwt.  A  fAtmL  A*  Inter. 
ToLii.  II  771 J  CkBt,  Tdi.  pLL  pfi.SII,4S7, 
458.)  [P.  S.] 

BEBOTBA  (ftyJfrt),  motiiBid  coly  b;  Jo- 
■efjini  aa  a  city  of  Upper  Galilee,  not  far  inn 
CadeOi  (Kaphthali)  (AaL  t.  1.  §  18>  He  makw 
it  the  tea*  of  the  deduT*  battle  wbich  Joaboa 
(boeht  with  the  Dorthem  kinga,  "  at  tb*  watna  gf 
Meram."  (/oat.  u.  1—9.)  [Q.  W  ] 

BERUUIUH,  Hb  third  prammlorr  on  the  Borth- 
w>et  cfut  gf  Scotland,  aoendinc  bi  Ptotaoij.  Pro- 
\Mj.Scmnnd.  i&.G.l~'i 

BERYA,  a  town  in  ApUBHM,  aeEOtding  to  (h* 
PrM^^ET  TaUtt,  SE.  of  Aulioch,  25  U.  P.  frim 
Chalciiiaiid54H.P.fianBaUiaa.  Miijwbr  (Siwe, 
voL  iii.  p  95)  fbaad  maDT  niina  under  thB  naine  of 
Bava.  [E.  B.  J  ] 

BEBYTUS(Bi|pvrJi,  Ber^naaaulBerytaB:  £(*. 
BqpMiM,  BaTtenna,  BeiytiaH,  Slepb.  B.  Srvlu,  p.  4  2 ; 
Dionje-Per.  V.  911;  Pixnp  Mela,  L  1 2.  §  S ;  Amm 
Har.  liT.  S.  g  9 ;  TacBut.  ii.  SI  r />»■  J  lUon.  1 /Vat. 
T^.\  Gmgr.  Rm.;  Hierocleg:  Barit).  a  town  nf 
Phoenicia,  which  haa  bem  identified  bj  Mine  with 
the  Badba  or  B«nithai  >lf  Uie  Hebrew  ScripOuw. 
(2  Aim.  Tiii.  8;  Eiek.  ilrii.  16.)  In  th«  former 
paau^  Benlhai  ia  ipoken  of  H  belonging  to  the 
kingdotn  rf  Zobah  (comp.  i,  5).  which  appeaia  to 
have  inclndsl  Hamath  (camp.  tt.  9,  10;  2  CAroa. 
•iii.  3).  In  the  latter  ftaage  the  border  of  Israel 
ia  drawn  in  poetic  viaion,  apparentlj  from  the  Uedi- 
tamnean,  t^  Hamath  and  Beiolhan,  Imtarda  Da- 
mascna  and  Hanran.  The  Barotha  hera  meant  would, 
aa  Dr.  HolHiiaan  (Palalime,  vol.  iiL  p  442)  argue*, 
more  naturallf  Ketn  to  have  been  an  inland  citj. 
Afler  its  deatniction  by  Trypbon,  a.  c.  140  (Stiab. 
iri.  p.  756),  it  waa  reduced  Irr  Ajirippa.  and  colo- 
nised by  the  *eteiaiu  of  the  t.  UaceduoicK  legia 
and  >iii.  Angnsta.  and  became  a  Boman  colioj  under 
the  name  of  Colcnia  Julia  Augosta  felii  Berytua 
(OnlU,  later,  a.  514,  and  cciOB  in  Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  356;  Harqoardt,  ffmuBucjl  der  Rdia.  All,  p. 
199),  and  wai  afterwards  endowed  with  the  rights 
of  an  Italian  dty.  (Ulpan,  Dig.  15.  1  g  1;  Pbn. 
V.  20.)  It  waa  at  tbis  dlj  that  Horod  the  Great 
held  the  mock  trial  over  bis  two  sons.  (Joseph. 
AnLxvi.  11.  g§  1 — 6.)  The  elder  Agrippa  greatly 
favourod  the  city,  and  adorned  it  with  a  spleodid 
tbeatr*  and  ampbithBatre,  beside  baths  and  pcnirocs, 
itiaugura^ng  them  with  gatnce  and  spectaclea  of 
every  kind,  including  sbowa  of  glailialon.  (JoMph. 
AaL  ni.  7.  %  5.)  Hen,  too,  Tilut  celebnied  tho 
birthday  of  his  bthm  VeBpadau  by  tbo  ahilntiixi  of 
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spedades,  in  which  many  of  the  capUte 
JewB  pnfwhad.  (Joseph.  J9.  J^  viL  3.  §  1 ;  oomp.  5. 
§  1.)  Aftenmds  Befytm  beomie  raioinied  m  a 
adiool  of  Qraek  leandng,  paiticulari^  of  kw,  to 
fduch  aduluB  rapauvd  from  a  diwtiiM»b  Its  spho- 
dour  nuqr  bs  cnnipilied  to  hate  lasted  from  the  thiid 
to  the  nuddk  of  the  sixth  oentoxy.  (Milinaii*s 
Gibbon,  toL  liL  p.  51.)  Eusebiiis  idates  that  the 
martTr  Appian  resided  here  lor  some  time  to  par- 
sue  Greek  secahMr  ]earoi]ig(Z>0  Mmt.PialotaL  e.  ir.), 
and  Qngorj  rhanmatnxgas  npaind  toBefytos  to 
perfect  hhoself  in  the  dril  kw.  (Socntas,  ff.  E, 
W.  27.)  A  later  Gieek  poet  describee  it  in  this 
respect  ss  **  the  nttree  of  tnnqnO  life."  (Nonnns, 
Diomj/§,  afi.  fin.)  Under  the  leign  of  Jnstinian  it 
waa  laid  in  rains  bj  an  earthqnahe,  and  the  school 
nsnoved  to  Sidon,  a.  d.  551.  (lfi]man*s  Gibbon, 
ToL  YiL  p.  420.)  In  the  crosades,  BnHlf ,  which 
waa  somstimes  called  Amtmi  (Alb.  Aq.  v.  40,  z.  8), 
was  an  object  of  great  eontention  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Mnslim,  snd  ftll  snoceisiTelj  into  the 
hands  of  both.  In  A.D.  1110  it  was  captured  bj 
Baldwm  L  (Wilken,  Die  Krem.  toL  iL  p.  212),  and 
m  ▲.  D.  1187  bj  SaUh  eddfn.  (Wilken,  vol.  iit.  pt. 
U.  pi  295.)  It  was  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Berytus 
that  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  St  George 
(who  was  so  highly  honoared  in  Syria)  and  tbeDragon 
is  hnd.  Beirit  is  now  oonunereially  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  Syria.  The  town  is  sitnated  on  a 
hind  of  shonlder  sloping  tovnuds  the  shore  finom  the 
NNW.  side  of  a  triangular  point,  which  runs  more 
than  two  miles  into  the  sea.  The  population  amounts 
%D  nearly  15,000  souls.  (JCAMKOby ,  Exp^d.  EfipkraL 
ToL  L  p.  468.  For  coins  of  Betytus,  both  autono- 
mous snd  imperial,  ranging  firam  Trajan  to  Anto- 
ninus, see  Eckhel,  toL  iii.  p.  356 ;  Rasche,  Lez, 
Nmm,  vd.  L  p.  1492.)  [£.  B.  J.] 
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OODT  OP  BBRTTtTa 

BESA  or  BESSA.     [Arica,  p.  331,  b.] 

BE'SBICUS  (JRiatutoti  Etk.  ^nrBuaivit),  a 
smaD  islsnd  in  the  Propontis,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cydcus.  (Steph.  B.  «.  p.  B^«^iiror.)  The  my- 
thical stoty,  quoted  by  Stephanns  from  Agathodes, 
fixes  the  idand  near  the  outlet  of  the  Rhyndacns. 
Pliny  (▼.  32)  places  Bet»bicus  opposite  to  the  month 
of  the  BhyndacuH,  and  gives  it  a  drcuit  of  18  Roman 
inike^  In  another  passage  (ii.  88)  he  enumerates  it 
among  the  islanda  which  have  been  eeparated  from 
the  a4iseent  mainUnda  by  earthquakes.  The  po- 
ddon  assigned  to  Bobbicus  by  Pliny  and  Stiabo  (p. 
576)  corresponds  with  that  of  KaloUmmo^  a  sindl 
Whmd  whidi  is  about  10  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhyndacns.  [G.  L.] 

BESE'DA  (B4(nf8a:  5.  J«ai»  de  la  Badetoi),  sn 
inland  dty  of  the  Csstellani,  in  Hispania  Tarraoo- 
uensis.  (Ptd.  iL  6.  §  71 ;  coins,  ap,  Sestini,  p.  183; 
Ukert,  Td.  iL  pt  i.  p.  426.)  [P.  S.] 

BESIPPO  or  BAESIPPO  (Bourfvww),  a  dty  of 
the  Tudetani,  on  or  near  the  S.  coast  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  just  ontdde  the  Straits,  E.  of  the  Pr.  Jn- 
nonis  {C.  Trafalgar),  and  12  M.  P.  W.  of  Belo. 
(/IML  Anl.  p.  408;  Meh,  ii.  6^  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 i  Ptd. 


ii.  IT.  §  14;  Q^og,  Rm,  it.  43.)  Some  identify  it 
with  B^  de  la  FroiUeraf  but  othen  aigue  Uiat 
that  phwe  lies  too  fiur  inland  to  agree  with  Pliny's 
statement  that  Bedppo  was  a  sea-pot,  and  take  tha 
Roman  ruins  near  PbrloAirAalo  lor  its  dts.  (Ukert, 
fd.iLptLp.843.)  [P- &] 

BESOR  (B^tAos),  a  brook  m  the  south  of  Pa- 
lestine,  between  the  town  of  ZUdag  ^assigned  to 
DaWd  by  Achish  king  di  the  Philibtines),  and  the 
country  of  the  Amalekites.  (1  Sam.  xxviL  6,  zxx. 
8,  9.)  [G.  W.] 

BESSA  (B^tfva:  EUl  BjfffcraAbs),  a  town  in 
Locris,  so  csUed  from  its  dtuation  in  a  woodsd  gleu, 
mentioDed  by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Strdn.  (Horn.  IL  iL  532;  Stnb  ia 
p.  426;  Steph.  B./.e.) 

BES8I  (Bi^rtroOf  a  Thradan  tribe  oocnpymg  tlvi 
oonntry  about  the  riven  Ajdns,  Stiymon,  and  Nestns^ 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  very  numerous  people^ 
and  at  difinent  times  to  have  ooou]»ed  a  more 
or  less  eatendTe  oonntry.    Aoooiding  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  Ill),  they  bdooged  to  the  Satrae,  a  free  Thra- 
cian  peo^e,and  had  tiie  management  of  an  orade  uf 
Dionysus  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  moon- 
tains.    In  the  time  of  Strabo  (viL  p.  318)  the  Beed 
dwdt  all  dong  tha  southern  slope  of  Mount  Haemus, 
from  the  Euzine  to  the  frtmtien  of  the  Dardanians 
in  the  west    In  the  second  centuiy  of  our  eia  their 
territory  might  seem  to  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
as  Ptdemy  (iiL  11.  f  9)  mentions  the  Btaaus^ 
among  the  smaller  vrpwniidai  of  Thrace;  but  his 
statement  evidently  refen  only  to  the  westnn  por- 
tion of  tha  Beid,  occupying  the  country  between  tha 
Anus  and  Strymon,  and  Pliny  (iv.  1 1.  18)  speaks 
of  Been  living  about  the  Nestus  and  Mount  Rho- 
dope.    Looking  at  the  country  they  oocupied,  and 
the  duuRMJter  given  than  by  Herodotus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  &at  they  were  the  chief  people  of 
Thrace;  they  were  warUka  snd  independent,  snd 
were  probahty  never  subdued  by  the  Macedonians; 
the  Romans  succeeded  in  conquering  them  only  in 
thdr  repeated  wan  agamst  the    Thradans.     It 
would  seem  thst  the  whole  nation  of  the  Beed  wac 
divided  into  four  csntons  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.  Tnrpo- 
XMpTrcu),  of  which  the  IMobeed  mentioned  by  Pliny 
may  have  been  one.     In  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
Bean  are  sdd  to  have  been  the  greatest  robben 
among  the  Thradans,  who  were  themsdves  notorious 
ss  AifoTcU.    That  they  were  not,  however,  wholly 
uncivilised,  is  dear  from  the  fiust  that  they  inhabited 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  wss  caUed  Uscudama 
(Entxop.  vi.  10).     Another  town,   Bessapara,  ia 
mentioned  by  Pit)oopius  and  othen.     (Comp.  IMon 
Cass.  liv.  34,  and  Baehr  on  Herodotus,  I  c)  [L.  S.] 
BETA'SII,  a  people  mentioned  by  Tadtus.    In 
the  war  with  CiviUs,  Claudius  Labeo,  a  Batavian, 
mustered  a  force  of  Nervii  and  Betasii  (i/wl.  iv.  56); 
and  he  oppoeed  Civilis  at  a  bridge  over  the  MoKa 
with  a  hastily  raised  body  of  Betasii,  Tnngri,  and 
Nervii  {HiMt.  iv.  66>      Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentiona 
the  Betasii,  but  he  does  not  help  us  to  fix  thdr  po- 
dtion.    It  seems  probable  that  the  Betasii  were  the 
neighboun  of  the  Nervii  and  Tungri,  and  it  is  con- 
jectared  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  JBeete, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Geete,  south  of  Haaitm^  in 
S(mth  BrabamL  [G.  L.] 

BETHABARA  (Bi|0a«ap&),  mentioned  m  St 
John's  Gospel  (L  28)  as  the  place  of  our  Lord's 
Baptism.  It  is  placed  by  the  Evangdist  "  beyoiut 
Jordan,"  i.  e.  on  the  eastern  dde  of  the  river  (coinp. 
X.  40),  perhaps  idenlicd  with  Beth-bara  {Jitdgu^ 
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fiii.  S4),  where  was  a  Ibfd,  firom  which  the  piece 
JonbtleM  derived  its  naine,  eqiUTaleikt  to  *^  loau 
iramniug/'  (Rebnd,  p.  6S€.)  [6. W.] 

BETHA6LA  (Bethhofck),  a  town  of  Pakstiiie, 
m  the  phdn  of  Jericho,  od  the  bocden  between  the 
tribes  of  Jadsh  and  Beojainin,  but  reckoned  to  the 
hater.  (Joak.  xr.  6,  zviii.  19,  SI.)  St.  Jerome 
identifies  it  with  the  threshing-floor  of  Atsd  (^Gen. 
L  10,  ll)y  the  scoie  of  the  mooniing  for  Jacob. 
{OmomasL  «.  p.  Area  Atad.)  A  fountain  named 
*AiH  Hajla,  and  a  ndned  monasteiy,  Kutr  Ht^lOf 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Jordan,  and  three 
fimn  the  northern  shon  of  the  Dead  Sea,  still  pr»- 
senre  the  name  and  memorial  of  this  site.  (Robin- 
son, B.  R,  yol.  iL  pp.  267*-27 1 .)  [G.  W.] 

BETHAMMAIUA  (Bneofj^upUL,  Ptol.  t.  15. 
f  14),  a  town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Enphimtes, 
theBetamaUofthei'^irfM^erTViMM,  UM.P.  from 
Oeciliana.  Tins  phkoe  caimot  be  the  Bemmarisof  the 
Aniomme  Itmeraty,  as  Bemmaris  is  placed  abore  the 
Zeugma,  and  Bethsmmaria  below  it.      [E.  B.  J.] 

BETHANY  (Bi|0ari'o),  a  vilbge  15  stadia  from 
Jerosalem,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
remarkable  for  the  raising  of  Lazams,  and  for  other 
incidents  in  our  Saviour's  lifo.  {SL  Jokt^  xi.  18.) 
Its  modem  name  is  EUAwoHffek,  L  e.  the  villsge  of 
Laxams.   (Robinson,^.iZ.  voLiL  pi  100.)    [G.W.] 

BETHAR  (Bother,  Bither,  Bi0ei|pa),  a  city  oele- 
brated  in  the  hiatoiy  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under 
Hadrian  (a.  d.  131)  as  the  last  retreat  of  the  Jews 
when  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Jerusalem.  They 
held  out  there  for  nearly  three  years.  It  is  described 
as  a  very  strong  city  not  for  distsnt  foam  Jerusalem. 
(Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  6.)  Its  site  was  recovered  and 
clearly  identified  in  1843.  (Williams,  Hol^  City, 
Tol.  i.  pp.  209—213.)  It  is  now  called  Beitir,  the 
exact  Arabic  form  of  its  andent  name,  and  is  a  con- 
siderable  village  about  six  miles  SSW.  of  Jerusalem, 
soil  retaining  some  traces  of  its  fortifications,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  village  have  received 
and  preaerved  traditions  of  its  siege.         f  G.  W.] 

BETHARAMATHUU  (BnBapdifialhr),  identical 
with  Aroathus  in  Persea  (q.  r.),  as  is  proved  by  a 
comparifeon  of  Josephus,  AnL  zvii.  12.  §  6,  B.  J.  iL 
4.  §  2.     (Reland,  p.  560.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHARAMPHTHA  (Bfi9apaM^%  •  city  of 
Feraea,  which  Herod  Antipas  encompassed  with  a 
wall,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  (^AnL  xviiL  2. 
§  I.)  It  is  certainly  identical  with  that  mentioned 
by  Eusebins  and  St.  Jerome  as  situated  on  the  Jor- 
dan, originally  named  Betharainphta,  and  after- 
wards called  Livias  by  Herod  {OnomasL  s.9.),  and 
certainly  not  the  same  as  the  Julias  which  ia  pkced 
by  Josephus  wliere  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  Sea  of 
Tiberiaii  (^B.  J.  iii.  9.  §  7),  which  was  identical  with 
Bethsaida.  [Bbthsaida.]  But  the  names  Julias 
and  Livias  are  frequently  interchanged,  as  are  Julia 
\ad  Livia.  A  still  earlier  name  of  this  town,  ac- 
cording to  Eu&ebins  and  St.  Jerome,  wstf  Beth-haram, 
a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  {Josh,  xiiL  27),  doubtless 
the  same  with  Beth-haran  (JVwm.  xxxii.  36),  which 
the  Talmud  also  says  was  afterwards  calliMi  Betk- 
ramtha,  (Reland,  p.  642 ;  comp.  pp.  869,  870,  s.  v. 
Julias  Peraeae.)  It  is  most  probably  only  another 
form  of  the  preceding  Betkaramathum,  i.  e.  the  mo- 
dem i4  mate,  near  the  Jabbok.  [Amathus.]    [G.W.] 

BETHAVEN,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Bethel,  so  called  after  that  city  had  become 
the  scene  of  idol-worship,  Beth-aven  signifying  "  the 
house  ul'  vanity."  But  in  /otA.  (vil.  2)  the  two  places 
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I  are  dislmguished,  Ai  being  pbced  **  beside  Beth- 
I  aven,  oo  the  esst  side  of  BciheL**  liinhmMli  ja  a]s» 
phwed*"  eastward  from  BethavoL"  (1  5BM.xiiL2.) 
It  is  joined  with  Gibeah  and  Ramah,  and  ascribed  to 
Benjamin.  (J7os.  t.  8.)  The  LXX.  tnmahde  it 
(m  JoA.  viL  2)  Boi^A,  (m  xviiL  12)  BaiB^,  Qa 
Bob,  v.  8)  dbt^  'Or.  [G.  W.] 

BETHDAGON  (BirMeryair).  Two  cities  of  this 
name  oocnr  in  the  lirts  in  the  book  of  Jotkua^  one 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  apparently  towards 
the  SW.;  and  the  other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (xr. 
41,  xix.  27).  There  are  two  villages  of  this  name, 
Bat-dt^a^  now  in  P^Usstine,  one  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Ja/a,  the  other  SE.  of  JVoMiU.  Th^doabt- 
less  represent  andent  sites,  bat  are  not  identkal  with 
either  of  thoee  first  nanwd.  The  village  of  thia 
name  near  Jafia  apparently  oecupies  the  site  of 
Caphardagon,  a  huge  village  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
(OmmatL  «.  v.  Betk-Dagon)  between  Diospolia 
(LycUa)  and  JamnU  (rehia).  (Bobinsan,  B,JL 
voL  iiL  p.  30,  n.  2.)  The  fireqnent  rBCurrenoe  of  thia 
name  shows  how  widely  sprnd  was  the  wonhip  of 
Dagon  through  Palestine.  [G.  W.J 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM  (obos  AmeAoBaifi),  a 
city  of  Moab,  mcntiooed  only  bv  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
LXX.  xxxi.  22).  '  [G.  W,] 

BETHEL  (Boitf^A,  BuMft^),  a  border  dty  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephnim,  for  the  northern  boundary  of  Ben- 
jamin passed  south  of  it.  (Jo§k.  xviii.  13;  Judges, 
i.  22 — 26.)  It  was  originally  named  Luz,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  eariy  patriarchs. 
(Gen,  xii.  5,  xxviiL  10—19,  xxxL  1—15.)  It 
owed  its  new  name,  signifying  "  the  house  of  God," 
to  the  vision  of  Jaoob*8  ladder,  and  the  altar  which 
he  afterwards  erected  there.  It  afterwards  became 
infomous  for  the  worship  of  the  goldai  calf,  here 
instituted  by  Jeroboam.  (1  Kmgi,  xii.  28, 33.  xiii. ) 
It  was  inhabited  after  the  captivity  (Esro,  iL  28; 
Nehem.  vii.  32,  xL  31),  and  was  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides.  (1  Maccab.  ix.  50;  JosepL^nf.  xiii.  1.  §  3.) 
It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  afto*  he  had  subjugated 
the  country  between  this  and  the  coast  (B.  J.  iv. 
9.  §  9.)  It  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  St  Jerume 
as  a  small 'tillage  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Sichem  (NabluB)^  twelve  miles  finmn  the  former 
(OnomasL  t,  v.  "Ayyai),  on  the  left  (or  east)  of  the 
ruad  going  south,  according  to  the  Itin.  HieroeoL 
Precisely  in  this  sitnati<m  are  hu^  ruins  of  an  an- 
dent dty,  bearing  the  name  of  Be^^  according  to  a 
common  variation  of  t»  for  e/  in  the  termination  of 
Arabic  proper  names.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Rea.  vol  iL 
p.  128,  n.  1.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH.GAMUL  (oUos  Poift^),  a  dty  of  Muab, 
mentioned  only  by  Jeremiah  (xlviiL  23),  jxobably 
represented  by  the  modem  village  of  Um^eLJemdl 
or  Ei^malf  west  of  the  ancient  Bozrah.  (Robinson, 
B.  R.  iii.,  Appendix,  p.  153.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHHACCABEM  (Baidaxotptid,  BtfiayxfiAO^ 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (ri.  1.)  as  the  place  where 
the  beacon  fire  should  be  lighted  to  give  the  slarm 
of  the  Chaldaeans'  approach  to  Jerusalem.  **  Mal- 
chinb,  the  son  of  Rethab,  the  raler  of  part  of  Beth- 
haccarem,"  is  mentioned  by  Neheniiah  (iii.  14), 
which  would  seem  to  intimate  that  it  was  a  place  oS 
omsiderable  importance  after  the  captivity.  St.  Je- 
rome {Comment,  m  Jerem.  L  c)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  of  Juda,  situated  on  a  mountain  between 
Aelia  and  Thecua — i.  e.  Tekoa.  Its  site  vras  con- 
jocturally  fixed  by  Pocock  {Trav.  ii.  p.  42)  to  a 
very  remarkable  conical  hill,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Bethlehem,  and  about  the  aaiue  distance  north  oi 
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Yekos,  conspicuous  overall  the  neighbonrhood,  oJled 
hj  the  natiyes  Jebd  Fwrtidlb,  the  Frank  Moantain 
of  Enropean  traTellen,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
nuns  of  Hkrodium.  (Robinson,  B.  /{.,  toL  ii. 
pp.  170,  174.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-HARAN  [BKrHARAMPHTHAj 

BETHHOGLA.     [Bkthaola.] 

BETH-JESIMOTH  (Ens.  BneturtiiM,  LXX. 
BajT0affttF««9,  'AifftfuM,  A2o-ifuitf),  one  of  the  last 
statiflns  of  the  Israelites  before  crossing  the  Jordan, 
and  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea  (ATim^.  xxxiiL  49; 
Joah.  xii.  3.)  It  was  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Renben 
{Jotk,  xiti.  20),  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Moabites. 
(^Eaek,  XXV.  9.)  Ensebius  confounds  it  with  Jashi- 
mon  (j.  ©.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHLEHEM  (BoitfAct^  BiieXc^M*  Bit^Am/J. 
Tifff),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  six  mites  south 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Hebron, 
called  also  *«  Ephrathah"  and  "  Ephrath"  {Gen. 
xlTiii.  7;  Afica,y,  1),  and  its  inhabitants  Ephra- 
thates  (i?««^  i.  S  ;  1  Sam.  xviL  12).  It  prol)abl7 
owed  both  its  names,  Bethlehem — i.  e.  the  houte  of 
bread,  and  Ephrathah — L  ^./ruUfnJ^  to  the  fecun- 
dity of  its  soil,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  culti- 
vated and  most  fertile  parts  of  Palestine.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  a  lofty  ridge,  long  and  narrow,  which  pro- 
jects into  a  pUhi  formed  by  the  junction  of  wemnl 
▼alleys,  afibniing  excellent  pasture  and  corn  lands; 
while  the  hill  side,  terraced  to  its  summit,  is  laid 
oat  in  oUv^ards  and  vineyards.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  ((»sfi. 
xlviii  7);  but  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  Judah  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
The  version  of  the  LXX.,  however,  gives  it  under 
both  its  names  (*E^pa0&,  edhri  4orl  BcutfAc^fi),  with 
ten  other  neighbouring  dties  (in  JosAim,  xv.,  after 
veise  59  of  the  Hebnmr).  It  occurs  also  in  the  his- 
totyof  theBook  of  Judges  (xix.  1,  2),  toon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites,  for  Phinefaas  was  then 
high  priest  (xx.  28).  It  is  the  scene  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Book  of  Ruth — Boaz,  the  progenitor 
nf  David,  being  the  principal  proprietor  at  that  pe- 
riod (ii.  1),  as  his  grandson  Jesse  was  afterwards. 
From  the  time  of  David  it  became  celebrated  as  his 
birthplace,  and  is  called  ** the  city  of  David"  (5^.  LMbe, 
u.  4,  U ;  iSK.  John,  vii  42),  and  was  subsequently 
yet  mofe  noted  as  the  destined  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah,  the  drenmstancas  of  whose  nativity  at 
that  place  are  fully  recorded  by  SL  Matthew  (ti.), 
and  SLLake  (iL).  The phwe  of  the  nativity  is  de- 
scribed by  Justin  Msrtyr  (^DiaL  §  78)  in  language 
whidi  impHes  that  it  was  identified  in  his  days  (ctr. 
A.  D.  150).  Origen  (a.d.  252)  says  that  the  cave 
"  was  venerated  even  by  those  who  were  aliens  from 
the  Faith"  (e.  CeU.  lib.  i.  p.  89),  agreeably  with 
which  St  Jerome  says  that  the  place  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  grove  of  Thammuz  (Adonis)  from 
the  time  of  Hadrian  fior  the  space  of  180  years 
(a.  d.  135~-315).  iEpUaph.  PanL  vol.  iv.  p.  .564.) 
la  A.DL  825,  Helens,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
erected  a  magnificent  basilica  over  the  Pboe  of  the 
Nativity  (Eusebius,  ViL  ConH.  ill.  41,  43),  whxh 
still  remains.  In  the  following  century,  it  becsme 
tiie  chosen  resort  of  the  most  teamed  oJF  the  Latin 
fiitbera,  and  the  scene  of  his  important  labours  in 
behalf  of  sacred  literature,  chief  among  which  must 
be  rsckooed  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Its  modeni  name  is  BetUahem,  a  considerable  village, 
iiTMbSt*^  exdnsively  by  Christians.         [G.  W.] 

BETHLEHEM  (Bai6A«tfMi  Bai9f»dp),  a  dty  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun.    (JosA.  xix.  15).    The  site 
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and  name  are  preserved  in  the  modem  village  of 
BeUlakem,  a  few  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  and  esst- 
ward  of  SepAurieA  (forawrly  Diocaesarea).  [G.W.] 

BETHLEPTEPHA  (roirapx^a  Bff6Acim|^y), 
one  of  the  ten  toparchies  of  Judaea  proper,  the 
Bethleptephene  of  Pliny  (v.  14).  It  was  apparently 
situatsd  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  and  in  that  part 
which  is  commonly  called  Idumaea  by  Josejiius 
{B.  J.  iv.  8.  §  1).  Reland  has  remarked  that  the 
name  resembles  Beth-Lebaoth,  a  dty  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (JoM.  xix.  6),  and  the  situation  equally 
corresponds.  [G.  W.] 

BETHMABCABOTH  (1  Ckron.  iv.  31),  oi 
Beth-hamarkaboth  (Joth.  xix.  5)  (BaiBftapi/uiSf 
JkuBfMx*P^)-  A  dty  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  other- 
wise unknown.  [G.  W.l 

BETHOGABBIS  or  BETHAGABRA  (Borro* 
Tofpd,  PtoL,  Boi^yo^pq),  the  Betogabri  of  the  Pen- 
tinger  tables,  between  Ascalon  and  Aelia,  16  Roman 
miles  fivm  the  fonner.  It  is  reckoned  to  Judaea  by 
Ptolemy  (xvi.  4),  and  is  probably  identical  with 
BfryalSpu  (aL  Wrraptt)  of  Josephus,  which  he 
pbuies  in  the  middle  of  Idumaf!a.  (B.  J,  iv.  8.  §  1.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Elbuthbropolis,  as  is 
proved  as  by  other  evidence,  so  by  the  substitution 
of  one  name  for  the  other  in  the  lista  of  episcopal 
sees  given  by  William  of  Tyre  snd  Milus:  as  suf- 
fhigans  of  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  (Com- 
pare Behnd*s  PalauL  p.  220  with  227.)  That  it 
was  a  phve  of  considerable  importance  in  the  fourth 
century  is  proved  by  the  fiict  that  it  is  assumed  as  a 
centre  (by  Eusebius  in  his  OiunHattiotm)^  feom  which 
to  measure  the  distances  of  other  localities,  and  the 
"  district"  or  *^  region  of  Eleutheropdis,''  is  bis  usual 
description  of  this  part  of  the  country.  It  has  now 
recovered  its  ancient  name  BeU-Jtbrva^  and  is  a 
large  Moslem  village,  sbout  20  miles  west  of  Hebron. 
The  name  signifies  **  the  house  of  Giants,"  and  the 
dty  was  situated  not  for  fnm  Gath,  tlie  dty  of 
Gdiath  and  his  fomily.  The  large  caves  about  thf 
modem  village,  which  seem  formerly  to  have  served 
as  habitations,  suggest  the  idea  that  they  wen 
Troglotides  who  originally  inhabited  these  regions. 
It  was  sometimes  confbunded  witii  Hebron,  and  at 
another  period  was  regarded  as  identical  with  Ra- 
math-lehi  {Judge$  xv.  9 — 19),  and  the  fountain  £n- 
hakkore  was  found  in  its  suburbs  (Antoninus 
Msrt.  3cc  ap.  Rehmd.  PaJaetL  p.  752) ;  and  it  is 
conjectured  by  Reland  {L  c)  that  this  erroneoos 
opinion  may  have  given  occaaon  to  its  change  of 
name,  to  commemorate  in  its  new  appellation  the 
deUversnce  there  supposed  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Samson.  St.  Jerome,  who  gives  a  diflerent  and 
lees  probable  account  of  its  Greek  name,  makes  it 
the  northern  limit  of  Idumaea.  (Reland,  L  c.)  Ssi^ 
Jebrin  still  contains  some  trsoes  of  its  sndent  im- 
portance in  a  ruined  wall  and  vaults  of  Roman  coo- 
stroetion,  and  in  the  substructions  of  various  build- 
ings, fiilly  explored  and  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(B.  R.  vol.  a.  pp.  355,  356.  395—398). 

BETH-SHITTA  (Biy^o'f  M,  al.  Boirf  rrrd,  LXX.^ 
ooeun  only  in  J^ulgeB  (vii  22)  as  one  of  the  phwes 
to  which  the  Midiamtes  fled  after  their  defeat  by 
Gideon  in  the  valky  of  Jeared  (vi  33).  Dr.  Robm- 
son  suggests  that  tlie  modem  village  of  SkiUa,  near 
the  Jordan,  SE.  frum  Mount  Tabor,  may  be  con- 
nected with  this  Scripture  nama.  {B.R.  voL  iii. 
p.  219.)  [G.W.] 

BETH-ZACHARIAH  (Jdai»Caxapia,  B«9CaX«- 
pioC^  a  dty  of  Judaea,  70  stadia  distant  from  Beth- 
aura  or  Bethznr  [j.  v.],  on  the  road  to  Jeiusaleiiu 
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O  Maeeak,  vi  83;  Jooepb.  AmL  ziL  9.  §4;  B,J. 
L  1.  §  5.)  It  wu  here  that  Judas  IbocafaMas  en- 
camped at  a  moantain  pass,  to  dcfisad  the  ^iproach  to 
Jernaakm  against  Antiochiu  EapatOTi  axid  here  an 
cngagenient  took  place,  in  which  Jadaa  was  defeated, 
with  the  loas  of  his  brother  Eleazar,  who  was  crashed 
to  death  bj  one  of  the  elephants,  which  he  had 
stabbed  in  the  bellj.  ( Joaei^L  L  c.)  Sozomen  calls 
it  Xcupiip  Zaxapia{H,  E.  iz.  17),and  plaoas  it  in  the 
region  of  Eleutheropolis  [Bstuooabbib],  and,appa- 
rentlj  in  ocder  toaooonnt  for  the  name,  sajs  that  the 
body  of  74irhariah  was  foond  there.  A  village  named 
TdUZaktmi^  (Robinson,  B.  /2.  ti^  IL  pi  350)  still 
ma^s  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  is  sitnated 
In  the  SW.  of  Wad9-e9-Smmt,  fonnerlj  the  vall^ 
of  £3ah,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  so  that 
the  scene  of  Jndas*s  conflict  with  the  forces  of  An- 
tiochos  was  not  far  distant  from  that  of  David's 
overthrow  of  the  Philistine  champion.      [G.  W.] 

BETHOBON  (BiiMiiyH^r,  Bculiipiiv).  There  were 
two  cities  of  this  name  in  the  northern  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  {Jotk.  zvL  5,  zviiL  13),  bat  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  aaaigned  to  the 
Levites.  {JoA.  zzi.  22.)  OriginaUy  boilt  by 
Sherah  (1  CImm,  viL  24) ;  th^  were  fortified  by 
Solomon.  (2  Chnm.  viii.  5.)  The  two  cities  were 
distinguished  as  ike  Upper  and  the  Lower,  the  Upper 
being  situated  more  to  the  east,  the  Lower  to  the 
wert,  where  the  mountain  country  inclines  towards 
the  great  western  phun.  It  was  in  this  neighbour- 
hood that  Joshua  defeated  the  allied  kings  (z.  10, 
11),  and  15  centuries  later  that  same  ^^  going  down 
to  Bethoron "  was  fetal  to  the  Roman  army  nnder 
Gestius,  retrcatiiig  before  the  Jews  from  his  unsuc- 
oessfiil  attempt  upon  the  dcy  (JB,  J,  iL  19.  §§  2,  8), 
as  it  had  been  onoe  again,  in  the  interim,  to  Um  forces 
of  Antiochos  Epiphuws,  under  Seno,  who  lost  800 
men  in  this  descent  after  he  had  been  routed  by 
Judas  Maocabaeus.  (1  Mace,  iiL  16,  24.)  Beth- 
on»i  was  one  of  several  cities  fbrtified  by  Baochides 
against  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas  (iz.  50). 
These  towns  lay  on  the  high  road  bom.  Jerusalem  to 
Caesarea,  by  way  of  Lydda,  and  are  frequently  men- 
Uooed  in  the  line  of  march  of  the  Roman  legions 
(Jl  cc,  B.  J.  a.  19.  §§  1,  2,  8).  The  highway  rx)h. 
bery  of  Stephanns,  the  servuit  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, one  of  the  events  which  helped  to  precipitate 
the  war,  took  place  on  this  road  {B.  J,  ii.  12.  §  2), 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  (c/. 
AnL  zz.  5.  §  4.)  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome  men- 
tion two  villages  of  this  name  12  miles  from  Aelia 
(Jerusalem),  on  the  road  to  moopoUs  (Emmaus) 
fthey  would  more  ovrectly  have  written  Diospolis 
(Lydda)] ;  and  St.  Jerome  remarks  that  Rama, 
Bethoron,  and  the  other  renowned  cities  built  by 
Solomon,  were  then  inconsiderable  villages.  (Com- 
$mmU,  M  Sopktm.  c.  1.)  Villages  still  remain  on  the 
sites  of  both  of  these  ancient  towns,  and  are  still 
distinguished  as  Beit-'*wr  el-Tahta  and  el^Foka^  i.  e. 
the  Lower  and  the  Upper.  They  both  contain  scanty 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and  traces  of  a  Roman 
road  are  to  be  foond  between  them.  They  are  about 
an  hour  (or  three  miles)  apart.  (Eolnnson,  B.  R, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  69—62.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHPHAGE  (Bir0^7i?)>  »  pl«oe  <»  Mount 
Olivet,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem  (SL  MaUk, 
zzi.  1  ;  5c.  lAJoe,  ziz.  29);  for  our  Lord,  having 
passed  the  preceding  night  at  Bethany  (^Si,  John^ 
zii.  1),  came  on  the  fiillowing  morning  to  ''Beth- 
phage  and  Bethany,**  L  e.,  as  Lfghtfoot  ezphuns  it, 
l»  that  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  district  of 
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Bothaay  mK  that  of  Belhphage.  (Ckorograph 
CmL  di.  zzzviL;  EaoercUatume  om  ^ LtUaej  zziv. 
50;  Horae  Heb.  &c.  in  AcL  Ap,  L  12.)  This  writer 
denies  that  there  was  any  village  of  Bethphage,  but 
assigns  the  name  to  the  whde  western  sk^  of 
Momit  Olivet  as  for  as  the  d^,  ezplaining  it  to 
mean  the  **  place  of  figs,"  frxmi  the  trees  (Wanted  on 
the  terraced  sides  of  the  mount.  (^Chorograpk,  CenL 
zzzvii.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  however,  describe 
it  as  a  small  vilkge  <m  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  tlte 
latter  ezplains  the  name  to  mean  **  villa  (s.  domus) 
saoerdotalium  nuudtlarum  "(ComfMRt  m  SL  MaUk. 
zzL;  Epitapk,  Pauiae),  as  being  a  village  of  the 
priests  to  whom  the  maxiOa  of  the  victims  be- 
longed. [G.  W.] 

BETHSAIDA  (BnAracM).  I.  A  town  of  Gahlee, 
situated  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  {SL  Jokm,  ziL  21 ; 
SL  Marky  vL  45,  viii.  22.)  It  was  the  native  place 
of  four  of  our  Lord's  apo^es  (SL  Jokn,  L  45),  and 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants^"  vicus  piscatoram."  (BeUnd, «.  v.) 
It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Choraan  and  Ca- 
pernaum as  one  of  the  towns  where  most  of  our 
Lord*s  mighty  works  were  done  (SLMattk.  zL  21 
— ^23;  SLlAihe,  z.  13);  and  Epiphanius  speaks  of 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  as  not  &r  distant  from. 
each  other.  {Ado.  Haer.  iL  pw  437.)  At  the  NE. 
eztremity  of  the  plain  of  Genneaareth,  where  the 
western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  joins  the  north 
coast, is arockypranontory  which  is  caUed  J2te(Cape) 
Sei^adOf  and  between  tUs  and  some  ruined  water- 
works df  Roman  construction  —  now  callod  Tetcga 
(mills),  finom  swne  coni -mills  still  worked  by  water 
from  the  Roman  tanks  and  aqueducts — are  the  ruins 
of  a  town  on  the  shore  which  the  natives  believe  to 
mark  the  site  of  Bethsaida. 

2.  Another  town  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  which  Philip  the  Tetrarch  enlarged  and 
beautified,  and  changed  its  name  to  Juliss,  in  honoui 
of  the  daughter  of  Augustus  and  the  vrife  of  Ti- 
berius. {AuL  zviii  2.  §  1.)  As  Julia  was  dis' 
graced  by  Augustus  brfore  hu  death,  and  repudiated 
by  Tiberius  immediately  on  his  assuming  the  purple 
it  is  clear  that  the  name  must  have  been  changed 
some  time  before  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  14), 
and  probably  before  the  disgrace  of  Julia  (B.a  2) 
And  it  is  therefore  neariy  certain  that  this  town  is 
not  (as  has  been  supposed)  the  Bethsaida  of  the 
Gospels,  since  the  sacred  writers  would  donbUeas,  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  town  of  Tiberiaa,  have 
adopted  its  new  name.  Besides  which,  the  Bethsaida 
of  the  Gospels  was  in  Galilee  (see  supra,  Na  1), 
while  Julias  was  in  Lower  Ganlonitis  (JB.J.  iL  9. 
§  1),  and  therefore  subject  to  Philip,  as  Galilee  was 
not  Its  ezact  situation  is  indicated  by  Joaefdios, 
where  he  says  that  the  Jordan  enters  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  at  the  city  Julias.  {B.  J.  iii.  9.  §  7.)  It 
was  therefore  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  at  its 
embouchure  into  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  is  not 
otherwise  known  in  history  ezcept  as  the  place  of 
Philip  the  Tetrareh's  death.  {AnL  zviii.  5.  §  6.) 
It  is  mentioned  also  by  Pliny  in  connection  with 
Hippo,  as  one  of  several  agreeable  towns  near  to  the 
place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake,  and  on  the 
£.  shore  (v.  15).  The  small  triangular  plain  be- 
tween the  lake  aind  the  river  is  thickly  covered  with 
ruins,  but  espedaUy  at  e^TeUi  a  conqpicuoos  hill 
at  its  NW.  eztremity.  (Robinson,  Bib,  Bte.  voL  iiL 
pp.  804—308.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHSAN  (Bethshan,  Bwtfffdr,  Bc^rdUf),  or 
SCYTHOPOLIS,  a  city  of  the  Bianattites,  bat  k>- 
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ally  rituatod  in  the  tribe  of  Issaoliar.    (Conip. 
Jmdg.  L  27;  1  Cknm.  viL  29;  JoA.  zni.  U.)    It 
was  fiitoated  to  the  east  of  the  great  PUun  of  Es- 
draekn  (1  Macoab.  v.  52)|  not  hx  finom  the  Jordan, 
and  was  €00  stadia  distant  (rom  Jerusalem.    (2 
Maec,  ziL  29.)     In  the  time  of  Saol  it  was  occu- 
pied bj  the  Philistines,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Gil- 
boa,  hong  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  to  the 
walls  of  this  dty.     (1  Sam.  zaud.  10,  12.)     It  is 
placed  by  Josephos  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Galilee.     (B.  J.  iiL  3.  §  1.)    He  caUs  it  the  chief 
city  of  the  DecapoUs,  and  near  Tiberias.     (B.  J, 
iii  8.  §  7.)     Elsewhere  he  states  its  distance  from 
Tiberias  to  be  120  stadia.     (Vita,  §  65.)    Ptolemy 
(▼.  16)  reckons  it  as  one  of  tiie  cities  of  Coelesyria. 
Pliny  (▼.  18),  who  assigns  it  to  Decapolis  [Dsga- 
roLis],  says  that  it  was  formerly  called  Nysa,  from 
tbe  name  of  Bacchus,  who  was  buried  there.   Several 
conflicting  accounts  are  given  of  its  classical  name, 
ScyihopaliB^   Pliny  and  others  ascribing  it  to  the 
Scythisns,  who  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  it  on 
tlieir  invasion  of  Palestine  (b.  o.  568 — 596),  re- 
oorded  by  Herodotus  (i.  105).    Beland  (p.  983), 
who  reacts  this,  suggests  a  derivation  from  the  fact 
mentioQed  by  St  Jerome,  that  the  Smoeoth  of  Gen. 
xiTJii.  17,  was  near  this  place,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Jordan,  so  making  Xk^AAkoXis  equivalent  to 
JAmMroKts.    The  modem  Greeks  derive  it  from 
2KirrossssS^f>/ia  (a  skin  or  hide),  without  offering 
any  explanation  of  the  name.     Tliis  name  is  first 
used  by  the  LXX.  in  their  translation  of  Judgetj  i. 
27  (Jku9iriw,  ^  iari  "Xkih^w  viKis\  and  occurs  in 
the  Apocryphal  books  without  its  original  name. 
(1  Mcuse.  V.  52,  vii.  36;  2  Mace  xii.  39.)     It 
early  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  is  fiMnoos  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  Its  modem  ruins  bear  witness 
to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  ancient  city. 
Burckhardt  found  it  8^  hours  from  Nasareth,  '*  situ- 
ated on  a  riong  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Glior,"  the  /*^a  iriliiov  of  Joaephus,  i.  e.  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan.  "The  ruins  are  o€  considerable  extent, 
and  the  town,  built  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  and 
iu  the  valleys  formed  by  its  several  branches,  must 
have  been  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit."    (TVoveb, 
p.  348.)     Iri>y  and  Mangles  approached  it  firom 
Tiberias,  and  noticed  traces  of  a  Boman  road  on  the 
way,  and  a  Boman  mile-stone.    The  principal  object 
in  the  ruins  is  '^  the  theatre,  which  is  quite  disti.  ct, 
.  .  .  180  fiset  wide,  and  has  this  peculiarity  above 
all  other  theatns  we  ha^'e  ever  seen,  vis.,  that  those 
oral  reeewea  half  way  up  the  theatre,  mentioned  bj 
Vitruvius  as  being  oonstmcted  to  contain  the  brass 
wooding  tubes,  are  found  here.  ....  There  are 
aeven  uf  them,  and  Vitruvius  mentions  that  even  in 
hitf  day  very  few  tlieatres  had  thein."    (TrantU, 
VPl  301,  303.)     The  necropolis  is  "  at  the  N£.  of 
the  acropolii»,  without  the  walls:  tJie  sarcophagi  re- 
main in  some  of  the  tombs,  and  triangular  niches 
for  the  lamps;  some  of  the  doors  were  also  hanging 
on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in  remarkable  pre- 
Bovatian.'*  A  fine  Boman  bridge,  aime  remains  of  the 
walls  and  of  one  ef  the  gatra,  amorg  which  are  pros- 
tnte  eolumnn  of  the  Corintliian  order,  and  paved  ways 
kadine  from  the  city  are  a'lW  exiMting.  [G.  W.j 

BETHSHEMESH  ^B^^ooMt s),  a  priestly  city  on 
tl-e  OMtbera  border  of  the  tribe  of  Juilah  {Joth.  xv. 
10,  45,  xxi.  16),  where  the  battle,  provoked  by 
Amasiah*s  foolish  challenge,  wiis  toaght  between  him 
tod  Jehoash  (about  b.  c.  826).  {t  Kings,  xiv.  1  i 
—13.)  It  was  erroneously  ascribed  to  Benjamin 
b/  EuaeUos  and  St.  Jerome,  and  placed  by  them 
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ten  mike  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  east  of  the 
road  to  Nioopolis.  (^Onamatt.  «.  p.)  This  conrecta 
the  farmer  error,  for  no  place  within  ten  miles  of 
Eleutheropolis  could  possibly  be  in  Bei^jamin;  but 
it  commits  another,  as  we  should  read  **  west "  in- 
stead of  '*  east;"  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  modem  village  of  '^m  Sham  represents  the 
ancient  Bethshemesh;  and  this  would  nearly  answer 
to  the  description,  with  the  correction  above  sug- 
gested. This  view  u  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1  Sam,  vi.  9 — 20,  where  this  is  mentioned  as  the 
first  city  to  which  the  ark  came  on  its  return  from 
the  oountiy  of  the  Philistines;  and  tlus  city,  with 
some  others  in  '*  the  low  country,*'  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines  in  the  days  of  Ahas.  (2  CAron.  xxviii. 
18.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ir-&hemesh  in 
the  border  of  Dan  \jo9k.  xix.  41.)  The  manifest 
traces  of  an  ancient  site  at  *Jm  Shtma,  further  serve 
to  ocMnrobonte  its  idoitity  with  Bethahemesli,  which 
the  name  suggests,  for  "  here  are  the  vestiges  of  a 
former  extensive  dty  consisting  of  many  fouixlations, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  and  hewn  stane.** 
(Bobinaon,  B,  JL  vd.  iiL  p.  17 — 19,  and  note  6, 
p.  19.) 

There  was  another  dty  of  this  name  in  Naphthali 
(Josh.  xix.  38;  Judg.  L  33),  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  [G.  W.] 

BETH-SIMUTH     (BtiOattiaCef).      [Bethjbsi- 

MOTH.] 

BETHULIA  (BcrvAo^),  a  strong  dty  of  Sa- 
maria, situated  on  the  mountain  range  at  the  south 
I  of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  commanding  the 
I  passes.  It  u  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Judith,  and 
its  site  was  recovered  by  Dr.  Schultz  in  1847,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Gilboa,  south-west 
of  Bisan.  It  is  identified  by  its  name  Beit  Hfak, 
by  its  fountain  (JttdHhj  vii.  3.  xii.  7),  by  considerablo 
ruins,  with  rock  graves,  and  saroopbagi,  and  by  the 
names  of  several  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  identical 
with  those  of  the  book  of  Judith.  (See  Dr.  Schultz's 
Letter  in  Williams's  Hotsf  Citjf,  voL  L  Appendix, 
p.  469.)  [G.  W.l 

BETH-ZUB  (BifSao^,  Butftro^:  Elk.  BnOaov. 
paSoSf  BfiSawpinis),  a  dty  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  one  of  those  fortified  by  Behoboam.  (Jaahuaf 
XV.  58;  2  Chron.  xi.  7.)  In  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  in  Jose^dius  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
one,  or  perhaps  two  dties  of  this  name,  in  the  totUh 
of  Judaea  (1  Maec.  xiv.  13),  and  therefore  8om»> 
times  reckoned  to  Idumaea  (1  Mace.  iv.  29,  but 
in  verse  61,  kotA  Tp6awwov  Tijs  'ISovmoaos,  com- 
pare 2  Mace.  xiii.  19.)  It  is  described  as  the  most 
strongly  fortified  place  of  Judaea.  (^AnL  xiii.  5. 
§  7.)  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maucabaeus  it  stoul 
a  long  dege  from  Antiochus  Kupator,  but  was  at 
length  forced  to  capitulate  (xii.  8.  §  4,  5),  and 
was  held  by  the  renegade  Jews  after  other  fortresses 
had  been  evacuated  by  thdr  Syrian  garrisons 
(xiiL  2.  §  1),  but  at  Imgth  surreniered  to  Simon 
(5.  §  7).  Joeephus  ph^es  it  70  stadia  distant 
from  Beth-Zachariah.  (xu.  8.  §  4.)  Eusebius  and 
St  Jerome  speak  of  Bctftroi^p,  or  Bi}0ira^v,  Bethsur, 
or  Bethsoron,  on  the  road  from  Aelia  to  Hebron, 
twenty  miles  from  the  former,  and  therefore  only  two 
from  the  latter.  [G.  W.] 

BETIS.     [Babtis.] 

BETONIM  (Boraiufi,  Joth.  xiii.  26),  a  dty  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  apparently  in  the  northern  border, 
near  the  Jabbok.  The  place  existed  under  the  same 
name  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  (Behmd,  p.  661.) 
There  is  a  village  uf  the  name  of  Batnah  in  tbo 
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BaXkAf  which  oorresponds  DMiij  with  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  hat  as  this  is  soath  of  e$-Saliy  its  situation 
hardly  suits  that  of  Betooim,  thongh  thsre  is  a 
■triking  simihuitj  in  the  names.  (Robinson,  Bib 
Aes.  ToL  iiL  p.  169  of  the  Appendix.)       [6.  W.] 

BETULLO.     [BAETULO.J 

BEUDOS  VETUS,  a  town  of  Phiygia,  which 
Livj  (zzxviiL  15),  when  descrilnng  tlM  march  of 
Manlius,  places  five  Roman  miles  firam  Synnada,  and 
between  Synnada  and  Anabora.  Hainilt4Tn  {R&- 
searchetj  &c  toI.  i.  p.  467)  is  inclined  to  fix  it  at 
EmH  (Old)  Kan  Histar,  which  **  is  situated  about 
5  or  6  miles  due  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Phiygia 
Paroreins,  throughout  which  are  conaiderahle  re- 
mains of  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptioos."  But 
Beiad,  a  phce  NE.  of  Esld  Kara  Hiuar,  may  be 
Bendos,  for  the  names  are  the  Bam^  (Leake,  ^sta 
Mimor,  p^  56.)  If  the  site  of  Synnada  oould  be  cer^ 
tatnly  ascertained,  we  might  determine,  perhaps,  that 
of  Beudos.   [SranADA.]  [G.  L.] 

BEVE  (B«vi):  Etk,  Bcvcuor),  a  (own  m  Lynces- 
tis  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  river  Bevus,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Erigon,  and  probably  the  southern 
branch  of  the  latter  river.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.;  LiT. 
xxzL  S3 ;  Leake,  Nortkem  Greece,  roL,  iii.  pp.  810, 
814.) 

BEZABDA  (BiiCdjehi :  Jezirek-Tlm-^Omar),  a 
Roman  fortress  ntuated  on  a  low  sandy  island  in  the 
Tigris,  at  about  60  miles  below  the  Junction  of  its 
E.  and  W.  branches,  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
figfcnce,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 
According  to  Ammianns  Marodlinns  (xx.  7.  §  1) 
the  ancient  name  was  Phoenicia.  As  it  was  situated 
in  a  territory  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  the  Zabdeni, 
it  owed  its  name  of  B«Eabda,  a  oormptioD  of  the 
Syriac  words  Beit-Zabda,  to  this  drcumstance.  The 
Romans  granted  it  the  priril^ges  of  a  municipal 
town;  and  in  the  reign  of  Constantius  it  wais  gar- 
risoned by  three  legions,  and  a  great  number  of 
natiTe  archers.  It  was  besieged  by  Sapor  A.D.  360, 
and  captured.  On  account  of  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants,  a  fearful  massacre  followed,  in 
which  nattlier  women  nor  children  were  spared. 
Nine  thousand  prisoners,  who  had  escaped  the  car- 
nage, were  transplsnted  to  Persia,  with  their  \uthap 
Heliodorus  and  all  his  cleigy. 

The  exiled  church  continued  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  successor  Dausus,  who,  A.D.  364, 
Teceived  the  crown  of  martyrdom  along  with  the 
whole  of  the  clergy.  (^Aeta  Mart.  Sjfr.f  Asseman, 
vol.  i.  p.  134—140.) 

Constantius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  this  fortress.  (Amm.  Marc  xx.  11  §  6; 
Milroan's  Gibbon,  vol.  iu.  p.  207;  Le  Beau,  Bat 
Empire,  vol.  iL  p.  340.)  The  Saphe  (2a^  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  which  he  places  between  Dorbeta 
and  Debe,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  Bezabda. 
(Comp.  2a^,  Pint  LuetdL  22.)  Mr.  Ainsworth 
(Jommal  Rcnfol  Geog,  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  15)  assigns 
Him  Keifa  to  Saphe,  and  Jedrek  to  Deba.  The 
fortress  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and 
is  defended  by  a  wall  of  bUck  stone,  now  fallen  into 
decay.  (Kinneir,  Tra»eU,  p.  450;  Chesney,  Exped, 
MuphroL  vol.  L  p.  19;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  voL  L 
p.  146 ;  SL  Martin,  Mhn.  sur  VArmenie,  voL  x. 
p.  162.)  [E.B.J.1 

BEZEK  (BcC««,  B«C<^ini),  a  city  of  the  Canaanite 
at  the  time  of  the  entering  in  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  the  capital  of  a  district  which  gave  its  name 
to  one  of  the  petty  kings  or  sh^khs  of  the  country. 
{J^dg,  i.  4,  5.)     It  is  only  mentioned  again  m 
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1  Sam,  XL  8,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  two  are  identical,  as  the  former  wss  in  Judah^ 
and  the  latter  apparently  in  Benjamin.  Eosefahis 
and  St.  Jeroine  (Onoss.  a. «.)  mentioo  two  cities  of 
that  name,  near  each  other,  17  miles  from  Neapolia, 
on  the  road  to  Scythopolia.  But  these  cannot 
represent  either  of  the  Scripture  sites.  The  Greeks 
mention  a  place  in  the  eastern  borders  of  the  dJooeae 
of  Bethlehem,  now  called  Beletza,  which  they  say  was 
formerly  Besek:  this  would  be  in  Judah.  (Williams's 
Holy  City,  vol.  L  AppendU,  pi  493.)        [G.  W.] 

BEZER  (Bosor  and  Bosora,  Boaip,  Biaopa),  the 
southernmost  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge,  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plsin 
country,  belonging  to  the  Reubenites  (^DtML  W,  43, 
JoA.  XX.  8),  assigned  to  the  priests  (xxL  36). 
There  is  no  further  clue  to  its  site,  and  it  is  mis- 
placed by  Eusebtus,  who  coofoonds  it  with  Bosra. 
Boasun  and  Bosor  occur  as  two  distinct  cities  in 
1  Maee.  v.  26,  large  and  strong, — but  are  there 
placed  in  Gilead  (oomp.  verses  27, 36).  As,  how- 
ever, Bosor  is  mentioned  as  the  first  city  to  which 
Judas  came  after  quitting  the  Nabathaeans,  it  was 
ai^Muently  the  southernmost  of  all  the  dties  named; 
it  was,  monover,  in  the  wOdamee*  (verse 28;  oomp. 
Josephus,  AnL  xii  8.  §  3),  and  therefore  very  pro- 
bably the  City  of  Ri&ge,  in  which  case  Gilead 
must  be  taken  iti  a  wider  senae  in  the  passages 
above  dted.  [G.  W.] 

BIABANNA  (Bia«dm  and  B^awiyra,  PtoL  vi.  7), 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Fdix,  76^  30', 
23°  O'  of  Ptolemy.  Identical  m  poeitian  with  the 
modem  BMaa,  on  the  south  of  the  mountains 
Surname  (the  Zametus  of  Ptolemy),  mentioned  by 
Captain  Sadlier.  (MS.  Journal  cited  by  Forster, 
Arabia,  voL  il  p.  313,  note,  oomp.  p.  250.)  [G.  W.] 

BIAS  (Bios),  a  small  river  of  Measenli,  ft.lliug 
into  the  sea  between  the  Pamisns  and  Corona.  (Pans, 
iv.  34.  §  4.) 

BIATIA.    [Bkatia.] 

BIBACTA  (B/«a«Ta,  Airian,  JtuXc.  21),  an 
island  two  stadia  fimn  the  coast  of  Gedr  >sia,  and 
opposite  to  a  harbour  named  by  Nearchus  AleoBomdri 
PoHmb,  The  whole  district  round  it  was  called  San- 
gada.  (Arrian.  Iodic  21.)  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Bibaga  of  Pliny  (vi.  21.  a.  23),  the  de- 
scription of  shell  fish  mentioned  by  him  as  found 
there  applying  to  the  notice  of  its  productiaDs  in 
Anian.  Its  present  name  is  Ckilaey  Ide,  It  is 
called  Camdo  in  Pnrchas's  Voyagea,  and  in  the  Por- 
tuguese Map,  in  Thevenot's  Collection.  (Vinoent, 
Voyage  ofNearchu,  vol.  i.  n.  199.)  [V.] 

BI'BALL      [GALLABC1A.J 

BIBE,  a  pUuK  m  Gallia,  which  the  Table  fixes 
between  Ci^um  {ChaHH)  and  Dnrooortonun 
iBeime),  lyAnville  {NoHoe,  ^.)  gives  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  site  may  be  Abloie,  a  large 
bourg,  which  is  separated  from  the  Mane  by  a  high 
hill.  [G.  L.] 

BIBLIS  (BiCA/r),  a  fountain  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus.   (Pans.  viL  5.  §  10,  riL  24.  §  5.)     [G.  L.] 

BIBRACTE  (iitilim),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Aedui,  as  it  is  caUed  by  Caesar  (A  (7.  L  23;  vii. 
55,  63),  is  the  town  which  afterwards  had  the 
name  of  Augustodunum.  It  is  not  possiUe  to  find 
any  site  for  Bibracte  exoent  Angnstodnnum;  the 
position  of  which  is  well  fixed  at  Aulmm  by  the 
itinerary  measures  from  Bourges  and  Ckdloat  ear 
Sa^ae, 

Caesar  describes  Bibracte  as  much  the  largest 
and  richest  tewn  of  the  AeduL    Wlien  be  was  pnr^ 
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suing  the  Helvctii  (d.  c.  58),  wlio  had  cntfBod  the 
Sa6iie,  he  cune  within  18  M.P.  of  Bibncte,  and 
aboat  this  distance  ftxmi  the  pUce  waa  (bnght  the 
great  battle  in  which  the  Helvetii  were  defeated. 
Strabo,  who  follows  Caesar  in  hb  dsscriptioD  of 
Gallia,  where  he  is  not  following  Posidonios,  has  the 
.aaroe  Bibracte(i>.  192)  and  no  other.  MeU  (iii.  2) 
IS  the  first  extant  writer,  who  names  Angustodnnnm 
as  the  capita]  of  the  Aedui,  and  under  this  name  it 
is  mentioned  bj  Tadtos  and  Ptolemj.  A  passage 
of  the  orator  Enmenius,  who  was  a  native  of  Angoa- 
todunnm,  shows  that  the  town  took  the  name,  or 
wished  to  take  the  name,  of  Flavia,  to  show  its 
gratitode  to  the  Flayii^for  both  Constantine  and  his 
Catber  Constantios  Chloros  had  been  benefactors  to 
the  place.  In  this  passage  the  orator  states  that 
Bibiiicte  was  once  called  Jolia,  PoUa,  Florentia,  and 
it  has  been  used  as  a  proof  that  Angustodnnun  is 
not  Bibracte.  Bat  the  name  Julia,  which  was  the 
adopted  gentile  name  of  Augustas,  is  equivalent  to 
Augusta,  and  indeed  a  place  was  often  caUed  both 
Julia  and  Augusta.  Two  inscriptions  also,  which 
mention  the  goddess  Bibracte,  have  been  fbund  at 
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Augustodunum  b  mentioned  in  Tacitus  {Ann,  iii. 
43)  as  having  been  seised  bj  Sacrorir,  an  Aednan,a 
desperate  fellow,  who,  with  other  insolvents,  saw  no 
wajT  of  getting  out  of  their  difficulties  except  bj  a 
revolution  (a.  d.  21).  The  town,  at  that  time  also 
as  in  Caesar's  time,  die  chief  city  of  the  Aedui,  was  the 
place  of  education  for  aU  the  noblest  youths  of  the 
Galliae.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tetricus, 
who  sssumed  the  imperial  title  in  Gaul  and  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Gallieiius;  and  the  damage  that  was 
then  done  was  repaired  by  Constantius  Chlorus  and 
his  son  Constantine.  Finally  the  place  b  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns. 

Antmn  b  on  the  ArromXy  a  tributary  of  the  Loirt^ 
but  it  occupies  only  a  part  of  the  site  of  Augusto- 
dunum. It  contains  many  Boman  remains.  The 
walls  are  about  3|  English  miles  in  circuit,  and 
inclose  an  oblong  space  between  the  Arroux  and  a 
brook  from  Moid  Jtu  (Mons  Jovb),  which  fiaUs  into 
the  ilrroiBr,  after  bounding  two  sides  of  the  town. 
The  waUs  are  built,  like  the  walb  of  JNTfmes,  of  stones 
well  fitted  together;  and  they  were  flanked  by  nu- 
merous towers,  220  according  to  one  French  au- 
thority. The  number  of  gates  b  uncertain ;  but  two 
still  remain,  the  Porit  SArroust  and  the  PorU  SL 
AndrS.  The  Porte  dArroux  b  above  50  ft  high, 
and  move  than  60  in  width,  built  of  stone  without 
oement.  It  contains  two  huge  arched  ways  for  car- 
riages, and  two  smaller  arched  ways  for  foot  pas- 
sengeiB.  Above  the  entabbture  over  the  arches  b  a 
seond  sioiy,  consisting  of  arches  with  Corinthian 
pilasters :  seven  arches  still  remain.  The  Port  St. 
Andri  b  less  ornamented  than  the  Porte  dArroux^ 
and  lees  r^ular.  It  b  above  60  feet  high,  and  more 
than  40  feet  wide.  It  has  also  two  large  arched 
passages;  and  there  were  two  wings  or  pavilions  on 
each  nde,  but  one  b  said  to  be  destroyed.  The  town 
was  intenected  t^  two  main  streets,  one  leading  from 
tha  Ported Arroux  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  from  the  Porte  SL  Amdri  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  gate.  At  the  intersection  of  these 
streets,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  Marchau, 
as  it  b  called  now.  Tlib  place  must  have  been  the 
Forum.  Near  to  the  Porte  dArroux^  and  on  the 
opposite  bonk  of  the  river,  b  the  Chaunwr,  evi- 
dently a  oorrupdon  of  Campus  Martins.  There  are 
withm  the  waUs  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  and  traces 


of  an  amphitheatre;  and  in  their  netghbourhood  waa 
a  naumachia,  a  large  basin,  one  diameter  of  which 
was  above  400  feet. 

Outside  of  the  town,  and  on  the  border  of  the 
CAotNiuir,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Janus,  three 
sides  of  which  still  remain.  (  Guide  du  Voyageur^  ^., 
par  Richard  et  E.  Hocquart)  They  were  constructed 
of  stones  cut  of  a  small  bize.  Thb  seems  to  have  been 
a  magnificent  building.  There  are  other  remains 
aXAuhm, 

On  the  hill  of  MotUjeu,  near  Auttmt  there  ars 
three  large  ponds  which  once  supplied  the  aqueduct 
and  the  naumachb.  The  line  of  this  aqueduct  has 
been  discovered  in  recent  times.  There  are  several 
remains  near  Auiun  which  appear  to  be  Celtic,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  Roman 
conquest  of  GauL  One  of  them  b  called  the  J^fnt- 
wide  or  /Pierre  de  Couhard^  built  of  stones,  joined 
by  very  hard  cement.  It  b  about  60  feet  high ;  au- 
thorities difier  very  much  as  to  the  Himwn«irtn«  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  base. 

The  most  curious  relic  of  antiquity  found  at  AfUwe 
was  an  ancient  chart  or  map,  cut  on  marble,  and  since 
buried,  it  b  said,  under  the  foundations  of  a  house. 
Eumenias,in  one  of  hb  orations,  speaks  of  such  maps : 
"let  the  youth  see  in  these  porticoes,  and  let  them  daily 
contempbte  all  lands  and  all  seas — the  sites  of  all 
places  with  their  names,  spaces,  intervab  are  marked 
down  ;**  with  nunre  to  the  same  effect,  in  a  vertiose, 
rhetorical  style,  but  clearly  ahowing  that  there  were 
such  maps  or  delineations  fnr  the  use  of  the  youths 
at  Autun.  (D*Anville,  Notiee^  &c.;  Walckenaer, 
Giogrt^iej  &c  vol.  i.  p.  326.)  [G.  L.] 

BIBRAX,  a  town  of  the  Remi,  viii  M.  P.  dbtant 
from  the  camp  of  Caesar,  which  was  on  the  Axona 
(iitme),  and  near  a  bridge.  (^B.  0.  ii.  5,  6.)  The 
narrative  shows  that  Bibrax  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  AuMf  and  D'Anville  fixes  it  at  Bihre,  which 
b  on  the  road  from  Pont-h  Vere  on  the  Aiene  to 
Loon  ;  and  the  dbtances  agree.  [G.  L.] 

BIDA  (Bi9a  KoKuvla,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  28,  VR.  Bfia, 
BohBa ;  Syda  Muncip.,  Tab.  PeuL :  BeUdah^  Ru.), 
an  inland  city  of  Mauretanb  Caesariensis,  40  M.  P. 
W.  of  Tubusuptus.  The  NotUia  Imperii  mentions 
a  /VcKiposiAw  limiiie  Bidemie.  (Shaw,  Travels,  &c. 
c.  6,  pp.  74,  75.)  [P.  S.] 

BIDIS  (BiSof,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Bidltaus),  a  small 
town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (  Verr.  iL  22), 
who  rebtas  at  length  the  persecutions  to  which  its 
prindpal  citizen  Epicrates  was  subjected  by  Verres. 
He  calb  it  "  oppidum  tenue  sane,  non  loage  a 
Syracnsb."  But  it  appears  from  his  account  that, 
however  small,  it  enjoyed  full  municipal  rights: 
and  we  find  the  Bidini  again  mentioned  in  Pliny'a 
list  of  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sdly 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14).  Stephanus  calb  it  only  a 
^poCpiov^  or  *'  castdlum."  Its  site  b  considered  by 
Fazello  and  Cluverius  to  be  marked  by  an  ancient 
church,  called  S  Giovamu  di  Bidino^  about  15  miles 
W.  of  Syracuse,  where,  according  to  the  Utter,  the 
ranains  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  visible  in  hb 
day.  The  name  b  written  on  modem  maps  Bibnw, 
(Fazell.  X.  2.  p.  453 ;  Cluver.  Su^  p.  359 ;  see 
however  Amico,  Not.  ad  FateH  p.  456.)  [E.  R.  B.] 

BIDUCE'SII,  a  Gallic  people  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy.  Walckenaer  affirms  that  D'Anville  hiia  im- 
properly confounded  them  with  the  Viducasses  of 
Pliny.  He  places  them  in  the  diocese  of  Bidtte^  or 
St.  BrieuCf  on  the  north  coast  of  Bretagne.  [Vi. 
DUGAflBBS.]  [G.  LH 
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■nudl  dty  iif  Crate  which  the  co—t  aflscribcr  (Gtogr. 
Oraee.  Mmor,  ed.  Gail,  toL  u.  p.  495)  places  at 
Boine  distance  from  the  sea,  midway  between  Hieia- 
p^-tna  and  Leben,  the  mast  eaKtem  of  the  two  parts 
of  Gortyna.  The  Blenna  of  the  Peutinger  Table, 
which  is  placed  at  30  M.  P.  from  Arcadia,  and  30 
M.  P.  from  Hierapytna,  is  no  doabt  the  same  as 
Bienmis.  In  Hierocles,  the  name  of  this  city  oocor^i 
under  the  form  of  Bienna.  The  contest  of  OtQ<» 
and  Ephialtes  with  Ares  is  6«d  to  have  taken  place 
near  this  dty.  (Homer,  /(.  ▼.  815;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 
From  this  violent  conflict  the  dty  is  said  to  have 
deriyed  its  name.  Mr.  Pashley,  in  oppoeition  to  Dr 
Cnuner,  who  i»appoMs  that  certain  ruins  said  to  be 
found  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  £.  of  HagkU 
Sarania  may  represent  Biennos,  fixes  the  site  at 
Vufnoi^  which  agrees  recy  wdl  inth  the  indicatitns 
of  the  coast-describer.  (Pashley,  TntveU,  vol.  i. 
p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BIESSI  (B(«<nroi,  Ptd.  iti.  5.  §  90),  a  people  of 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  an  the  N.  slope  of  M.  Carpates, 
W.  of  the  Tagri,  probably  in  the  district  aboat  the 
dty  of  Biea  in  Galstia.  (Forhiger,  toL  iii.  p. 
1192.)  [P.  S.] 

BIGERKA  (B/tc^),  a  dty  of  the  Bastetani,  in 
the  E.  of  Hispania  Baetica.  (Liv.  xxIt.  41 ;  Ptol. 
n.  6.  §  61 .)  Ukert  identiiies  it  with  Beeerra,  N.  of 
Caaoria.     {Geogr.  voL  iL  pt.  1.  p.  410.)     [P.S.] 

BIGERRIO'NES,  a  people  of  Aqnitania,  who, 
among  others,  sarrendered  to  Crassos,  the  legatns 
of  Caesar,  in  b.  o.  56.  (^B.  G.  iii.  27.)  Pliny  (iv. 
19)  caUs  them  B^erri.  The  name  still  exists  in 
BigorrBy  a  part  of  the  old  division  of  GoMxigiie.  It 
eontains  part  of  the  high  Pyrenees.  The  capital 
was  Torba^  first  mentioned  m  the  Notitia,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Tarria,  Tarba,  and  finally  Ttuthu, 
The  territory  of  the  Bigerriones  also  contained 
Aqnensis  Vicns,  now  Bagnerei.  [G.  L.] 

BrLBILIS  (BfA«iX(f,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162;  B£A«if, 
Ptd.  iL  6.  §  58;  BelbiU,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43),  the 
second  dty  of  the  Cdtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  next  in  importance  to  Segobriga,  bnt  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Martial,  who 
fineqoMiUy  mentions  it  with  a  mixture  of  afl^tion  for 
it  as  his  native  home,  and  of  pride  in  the  honour  he 
had  confeiTed  on  it,  but  not  too  without  some  apology 
for  the  rude  sound  of  the  Cdtiberian  names  in  the 
ears  of  his  friends  at  Rome.  (it.  55,  x.  103,  104, 
xii.  18.)  The  city  stood  in  a  barren  and  rugged 
oonntiy,  on  a  rocky  hdght,  the  base  of  which  was 
washed  by  the  river  Salo,  a  stream  celebrated  for 
its  power  of  tempering  sted ;  and  hence  Bilbilis  was 
renowned  for  its  manufkctura  of  arms,  although,  ao- 
OQiding  to  Pliny,  it  had  to  import  iron  from  a  di»- 
tanoe.  It  also  produced  gold.  (Mart.  i.  49.  3,  12, 
raading,  in  the  former  line,  aquu  for  equit;  iv.  55. 
11^15,  X.  20.  1,  103.  1,  2,  foil.  104.  6,  xiL  18.9; 
Plin.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  41 ;  Justin,  xliv.  3,  where  the  river 
BiBnli»  seems  to  mean  the  Salo.)  It  stood  on  the 
high  road  from  Augusta  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta, 
24  M.P.  NE.  of  the  baths  named  from  it  [Aquab 
BiLBiTAMAs],  and  21  M.P.  SW.  of  Nertobriga 
(/fin.  AnL  pp.  437,  439).  Under  the  Roman  empire 
it  was  a  munidpium,  with  the  surname  of  Augusta 
(MartiaL  z.  1 03. 1 .)  The  neighbourhood  of  Bilbilis  was 
for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  war  between  Sertorius 
and  MeteUus  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162.)  Several  of  its  odns 
exist,  an  under  the  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
and  Ca]iguh^  with  the  epigraphs  Bilaiu,  Bilbilib, 
and  Muir.  Augusta.  Bilbilis.  (Florez,  Med.  voL  L 
pp  169,  184;  Mioonet,  voLi.  p.  30,  Suppl.  vol  i. 
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p  55;  tetini,  p.  106;  Eckhel,  vd.  L  ppi  35,  36; 
RasdM,«.v.)  The  dte  of  Bilbilis  is  at  BomMo,  near 
the  Moorish  dty  of  Caialaymd{J6lf9  CagtU),  which 
is  built  in  great  part  out  of  its  nuns  (I^er,  ad 
MmHaL  p.  124;  Ukert,  vd.ii.pti.  pp.  460,  461 ; 
Ford,  Htmdbook  ofSpak^,  p.  529).  [P.  &] 

BI'LBILIS,  the  river,  mentioned  veiy  vaguely  faj 
Justm  (zL  ir.  3),  is  probably  the  Salo.    [P.S.] 

BILLAEUS  (BtAAoMs),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
which  is  the  modem  FSgas.  [BiTHTmA.]  Near 
the  month  of  the  river  was  the  Greek  town  of  Tioa. 
The  Billaens  is  certainly  a  considerable  stream,  but 
the  whole  ooune  does  not  appear  to  be  accurately 
known  at  present.  It  is  mentkned  by  Apdlcnina 
(iL  792),  and  in  the  Periplos  of  Mardanns  (pp^  70, 
71),  and  by  Arrian  (PeripL  p.  14).  Li  hu  list  of 
BiUiynian  rivers,  Pliny*s  text  (v.  32)  has  Lilaeus, 
which  may  be  intended  for  Billseos.  [G.  L.] 

BPNGIUM  (Bingen),  a  Roman  station  on  the 
Rhine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nava  (JVoAe)  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tadtus  in  his  liisttty 
of  the  war  of  Civilis.  {But  iv.  70.)  Julian  re- 
paired  the  fortifications  of  Bingium  while  he  was  in 
Gallia.  (Amm.  Marc  xvilL  2.)  The  Antonitia 
Itin.  mentions  Vincnm  on  a  road  fiwn  Confluent  ps 
(CoUtM)  to  Treriri  (TVisr)  and  Divodnrum  (ifete), 
and  as  it  makes  the  distance  xxvi  Galbc  leagues 
from  Coafluentes  to  Vincum,  we  nnist  suppose  that 
Vincum  is  Bingium;  for  the  Table  makes  viii  from 
Gonflnentes  to  Bontobrice,  ix  from  Bootobrice  to 
Vosavia,  and  ix  fitnn  Voeavia  to  Bingium,  the  sma 
total  of  which  is  xxvL  The  Itinerary  and  the  Table 
both  agree  in  the  number  xii  between  Bingem  and 
Moguntiacum,  or  Mama,  [G.  L.] 

BIRTHA.  1 .  (BlpOa,  Ptd.  ▼.  18 ;  Virta,  Amm. 
Marc.  XX.  7.  §  17 :  Teirff),  an  ancient  fortreas  on  the 
Tigris  to  the  &  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  bnih  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  would 
seem,  from  tlie  description  of  Ammianus  ((.  &),  to 
have  resembled  a  modem  fortification,  fiaiiked  by 
bastions,  and  with  its  approaches  defisnded  by  out- 
works. Sapor  here  ckeed  his  campaign  in  a.  ik 
360,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  oondderable 
loss.  D*Anville  (^Geog.  Ane.  vol.  ii.  p.  416)  iden- 
tifies this  place  with  Ttbritf  in  which  Gibbon  (voL 
iii.  p.  205)  agrees  with  him.  St.  Martin  (note  on 
Le  Beau,  vol.  ii.  p.  345)  doubts  whether  it  lay  so 
much  to  the  S.  The  word  Birtha  in  Syriac  meana 
a  castle  or  fortress,  and  might  be  applied  to  many 
places.  From  the  known  podtion  of  Dura,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  remarkable  passage  of  the 
Tigris  by  Jovian  in  a.  d.  363  took  place  near  Tekrit 
(Ainm.  Marc  xxv.  6.  §  12;  Zosun.  iii.  26.)  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  14th  century,  this  impr^nable 
fortress  was  stormed  by  TaXmur-Bec  The  ruins  of 
the  castle  are  on  a  perpendicular  cliff  over  the  Ti- 
gris, about  200  feet  high.  This  insuhUed  diff  is 
separated  from  the  town  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch, 
which  was  no  doubt  filled  by  the  Tigris.  At  the 
foot  of  the  castle  is  a  large  gate  of  brick-work, 
which  is  all  that  remains  standing;  but  round  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  the  walls,  buttresses,  and  baa* 
tiuns  are  quite  traceable.  There  are  the  nuna  of  a 
vaulted  secret  staircase,  leading  down  from  the  heart 
of  the  dtadd  to  the  water's  edge.  (Rich,  Kurdiskm^ 
vol  ii.  p.  147;  compi  Journ,  Geog.  Soe,  vd.  ix.  p. 
448;  Chesney,  Espied.  EvpkraL  vd.  L  pp.  26,  27; 
Ritter,  Erdhmdej  vol  z.  p.  222.) 

2.  A  town  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Enphmtai,  at 
the  upper  part  of  a  reach  of  that  river,  which  runs 
nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  just  bdow  a  sharp  bend  in  the 


itfM,  lAan  It  Mofn  OaX  eooia  dW  ctuuBR 
Imn  ■  ^BOg  naoh  flowing  nKn  frnn  tha  W.  This 
tmwa  hu  oftiti  been  cadDDDdnl  with  the  Birthi  rf 
PlideiDr  (t.  1»!  «■  below),  bot  ioctmclly.  In 
bet,  tlu  muM  of  Birth«  occun  in  no  woioit  writer. 
Zochniu  (iii.  IS)  meiitiuu  IhU  Jaliu,iQ  humiirch 
to  Huf^imaldu,  neted  M  ■  towu  «Ued  Billon 
(Bi^),  wben  then  wag  ■  pdaos  tt  mch  nst  di- 
incnaiDiu  tbM  it  *dbiiled  quaiteii  ftr  hii  whole 
umj.  (Camp.  Le  B«ii,  Bat  £inpir>,  ToL  iiL  |L 
93.)  Thii  town  wu  no  doubt  the  ntodeni  Bir  ur 
BirtJgit  of  the  Torki  (,Alliirat,  Abolf.  roi.  %■. 
PL  IS7).  Th*  culle  of  £(r  rises  m  Ihe  left  htak, 
n  M  to  oommud  tfae  pmijw  of  tha  rirar  on  tba 
tff/Mla  side.  The  (own  coouint  &bant  1 700  bouioi, 
ud  ii  innrooiided  bj  ■  lubetuilu]  wall,  whish,  like 
tha  cBtle,  it  pinlj  of  Tniliah  urhiUctnn,  paitlj 
of  that  of  tfae  middle  ign.  Bfr  is  ax  nl  Iht  most 
freqtKnted  of  all  the  pauai^ee  into  HeaopoUmia. 
Tb*  bed  rf  the  riier  at  thia  ptmx  baa  btan  ano^ 
tuned  to  be  638^  feet  abate  Chv  krel  of  tha  Uedi- 
lerranean  Sea.  (Bnckingbam,  Uitopotamia,  yvl,  L 
B,  49;  Jom.  Ofog.  Soc  vol.  i.  pp.  45S,  BIT; 
Oheestrj,Exped.EupliTat.-ni.i.  p.4ej  Bitter,  Sr^ 
k«Ai,  Tid.i.p,  S7e.) 

S.  A  town  to  the  SE.  of  Tbapuciu,  which  Ptolemj 
(y.  19)  plaoB  In  73°  40'  king.,  35"  0'  lat.  Thia 
fdaea,  the  lama  aa  the  Birtha  of  Bieredea,  hag  been 
omfbnnded  b;  geognphera  with  the  town  in  the 
Zanf^iDa  of  Conmaf^aie,  which  Uea  tnnch  farther  to 
IhoN.  (RittD,£ntt»Bcfe,iDl.i.p.976.)  [E.aj.] 

BIS  (BIi,  laid.  Chai.  p.  S),  a  amall  town  plaoei 
hj  Indorns  En  a  distcict  oT  Aiia,  called  bj  him  Ana- 
ben  CAiJCw).  It  seena,  howerer,  mon  hkely  that 
it  ia  a  plan  at  tba  cDnfluence  of  the  Arkazid-Ab  and 
the  Helmoid,  now  oilkid  Boi*.  Isidoriu  (I.  s.) 
apnkfl  of  a  pla«  called  Hirr  ia  tbia  dUthct,  which 
10  prubabl  J  the  aaina  aa  he  had  ptedooal;  called  B^i ; 
•Dd  Plinj  (>i.  23)  uys  of  the  Erymanthui  or  Ud- 
mamd, "  Erjinantbns  praefioenB  Panbcetan  Aischosi- 
onun,"  a  niistalcB,  donbtisBg,  uf  hia  traoeeriber  (i.  a. 
Uafi  ASi)<mir  fur  Slofi  B^irnir).  This  ie  rendend 
anKB  Ukoly  b;  onr  finding  in  the  Tub.  Panting. 
Botla,  and  in  Gto.  Bat.  (p.  39)  Batigia.  (Wilson, 
JruH,  p.  158.)  [v.] 

BISALTBS.     [B1BAI.TIA.] 

BISA'LTIA  (BwaATla),  a  diatrict  in  Macedonia, 
CTlmding  fiwn  the  rirer  Strjmon  and  the  lake  C«r- 
dnitia,  00  the  E.,  to  Cnslonica  on  the  W.  (Herod. 
viL  115.)  It  ia  called  Bisaltica  by  Liij  (ilv.  39) 
The  inhabitants,  csllad  DisiltM  (BiDilATia),  were  a 
Tbraciaa  people.  At  tha  tlu»  of  tbe  ionuion  d' 
Zenm,  n.  c.  480,  Bisallta  and  Creetonica  were  go- 
tvned  bj  a  Tfaiaciuj  prince,  who  wati  independent 
of  Macedonia  (Herod.  Tiii.I16)i  but  before  the  com- 
DWOcemaDt  of  ;ba  Pelupcnneuan  war.  Bisaltia  had 
baoi  anoaxed  to  the  Mueduulan  lungdon.  (Thuc.  I 
it  99.)  Some  of  tlie  Bisaltaa  settled  in  tile  penin-  1 
anla  (rf  Ul.  Atho.    (Thnc  It.  1U9.)     Thamwt' 
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porlant  town  hi  Binttia  waa  the  Greek  d^  (€  A. 
^ua.  [AsoiLca.]  In  thia  diiUict  there  wu  a 
riTor  Biaaltoa  (BktAt)]!),  which  Leake  (tvuectarea 
to  b«  tha  rirer  which  joins  the  StiTuion  a  little  be- 
low the  bridge  of  IfcoiAorio,  or  Aniphipolli ;  while 
TaAil  >nppaa«  it  Ui  be  the  mne  as  the  Rechiua  c^ 
Procojiua  {de  Aedif.  it.  3),  which  diwharjes  hito 
the  lea  the  watera  of  the  lake  Bnlbe.  (Leake, 
NorOan  Grtta,  rol,  iii.  p.  SlSj  Talel,  in  Pov^'m 
Rtaioiq/eLvallf.lUS.')  Theauiie»idcdn,which 
i»  one  <rf  great  anticjulty,  bean  uE  tha  obrene  the 
legend  B13AAT1KON. 

BISANTHE  (BurdrAi:  £(L  B.i:at«qrrj<t  Jio- 
dojfo,  or  Sodoiiikig),  a  great  dty  in  Thrace, 
CO  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  which  had  been 
founded  b;  the  Saralana.  (Stepb.  B.  i .  e. ;  Herod. 
TiL  137;  Pomp.  Uela,  ii.  3,  6;  Plol.  iii.  11.  §  6.) 
AboQt  B.  o.  400.  Bisanthe  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  tfae  Thracian  prince  Seuthea.  (XeiL  Anab.  vii. 
3.  §  38.)  At  a  later  period  ita  name  waa  changed 
into  Rasdntnm  or  Baedietos  CPolIaorot  or  -Pattta- 
T«i);  but  when  thia  change  took  place  ii  unknown. 
In  the  Gth  coitui;  of  onr  era,  the  empenr  Jostinuu 
did  Riuch  to  realon  the  citj,  which  aeetni  to  ban 
fallen  into  decay  (Procop.  De  Aed^f.  hi.  9);  but 
a£bii  that  time  it  waa  twice  destroyed  by  tbe  Bui- 
gariani,  flnt  in  A.  n.  813  (Kmeon  Hagiater,  Leon. 
Anaen.  9,  p.  GU,  ed.  Bonn),  and  a  eecond  linie  in 
ISOG.  (Nicetu,SaU.>'Ia»i  14;  Georg.  Acropolita, 
^mmIIS.)  The  farther  history  i^  th^  dty,  which 
was  of  great  Importance  to  Byiantiam,  may  be  read 
in  Geug.  Pachymena  and  Cantacnsenua.  It  ie 
generally  beheved  that  the  town  of  Beaiatoa  or 
Resisto,  menlioned  by  Pliny  (It.  18),  and  in  tbe 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  176),  ia  the  Mine  as  Biaantha; 
but  Pliny  ((.  G.)  mentiona  BiKMithe  and  Besiatos  aa 
dialinet  town*.     (Eckhel,  ToLii.  p.  35.)         [L  .a] 

BISTONES  (Blirrom  a  Blffrvnt,  Steph.  B. 
a.  e.  BwTotfa),  a  Thrscian  peojila  occnpying  the 
country  about  Abders  and  Dicaea.  (Plin.  ir.  18 ; 
Stnib.  riL  p.  331i  Hered.  viL  110.)  From  tha 
fabulooa  gent^kigy  in  Slephanna  fi.  abont  the 
founder  at  their  nee,  it  would  eeon  that  they  ex- 
tended weetwud  aa  br  as  (he  liver  Neatna.  The 
Biatonca  continued  to  exist  at  the  time  when  the 
ina  were  niaalen  of  Thrace.  (UoiW  Com. 
}.  30;  rhn.  IT.  18.)  It  ahould  bowever  be 
obeerred  that  the  Bonun  poela  Hmetlmea  use  the 
names  of  the  Biatonea  for  that  of  the  Thraciant  in 
genenL  (Senec.  Agam.  673;  Claudian,  Proterp. 
ii.  Praef.  8.)  PUn;  mentions  one  tomi  of  the  BIs- 
times,  viz.  Tirids;  tlie  other  towns  on  their  coast, 
Dicaea,  Ismaron,  Parlbenion.  Phalceins  and  Maro- 
nes,  were  Greek  ooloniea.  The  BicLtuus  narshipped 
Area  (Sieiih.  B.  L  c),  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  (Horal. 
I  c),  and  Minerva.    (Or. /fri.  3?9.)         [L.S.] 

BI'STONIS  (BMrrorir  Al>in;;  Lagai  Btmi),  a 
great  Thmcian  lake  in  the  country  of  the  BistDnm, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59 
Tii.  p.  333;  Plol.  iii.  II.  §  7:  Scymn.  China,  873; 
I'lin.  iv.  18.)  The  water  of  the  lake  waa  brackiah 
(whoDca  it  is  called  AifUvBiUaoira),  aiid  abutuuled 
in  fish.  (Arialotfl.^.  viiLlS.)  Tha  fourth  psrt 
of  its  pfuduoe  is  said  to  have  been  granted  by  tlie 
amperor  Aioidius  to  tha  convent  rf  Vatopedi  on 
Haunt  Athoa.  The  river  Coainitea  emptied  it- 
eelf  mto  the  lake  fiistonis  (Aelian.  H.  A.  iv.  35), 
which  at  one  time  overflowed  tbe  nughbourii^g 
emiBtiy  and  swept  away  several  Thraoian  towns. 
(S«j»b.  L  p.  59.)  [L.  S.1 

BITAXA  (Biidfa,  PtoL  ri.  1 7.  8  4,  viii.  25.  g  4 
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Amm.  Marc  xziii.  6),  *  town  in  Aria,  perhaps  the 
vune  aa  the  JUs  of  Indonu  (p.  8),  if,  indeed,  then 
were  two  towns  of  this  name,  one  in  Aria,  and  the 
other  in  Arachosia.  [V.] 

BITHRA.  [BiRTHA.] 
BITHYA^i,  [Bathykias.] 
BITHY'NT  (BiBvPoi).  [Biththia.] 
BITHYinA  (BiBwla,  BiOvWf),  a  division  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  oconpied  the  eastern  part  of  the 
coast  of  tbe  Pmpontis,  the  east  coast  of  the  Thradan 
Bosporos,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine.  On  the  west  it  bordered  on  Mysia; 
on  the  sooth,  on  Phrygia  and  GaUtia ;  the  eastern 
limit  is  less  definite.  The  Rhyndacns  is  fixed  bj 
some  fi;eo|^phers  as  the  western  boundaij  of 
Bithynia;  bnt  the  following  is  Strabo*s  statement 
(p.  563):  "Bithynia,  on  the  east,  is  boonded  by 
the  Paphlagones  and  Mariandyni,  and  some  of  the 
Epicteti ;  oo  the  north  by  the  Pontic  Se  i  from  the 
outlets  of  the  Sangarins  to  the  straits  at  Byuui- 
tinm  and  Chalcedon ;  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis ; 
and  to  the  south  by  Phrygia  named  Epictetus, 
which  is  also  called  Hellespontiaca  Phiygia."  His 
description  is  correct  as  to  the  northern  coast  line; 
and  when  he  says  that  the  Propontis  (bnns  the 
western  boundary,  this  also  is  a  correct  description 
cf  the  coast  from  Chalcedon  to  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Cius.  In  his  description  of  the  western  coast  of 
Bithynia,  he  says,  that  after  Chalcedon  we  come  to 
the  gulf  of  Astacus ;  and  adjoining  to  (and  south  of) 
the  gulf  of  Astacus  is  another  gulf  (the  gulf  o^ 
Cius),  which  penetrates  the  land  nearly  towards  the 
rising  sun.  He  then  mentions  Apameia  Myrleia  as 
a  Bithynian  city,  and  this  Apameia  is  about  half 
way  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cius  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacns.  But  he  says  nothing 
of  the  Rhyndacus  being  the  boundary  on  the  west 
Prusa  (Srtwa),  he  obstt^es,  "  is  built  on  Mysian 
Olympus,  on  the  ocnfines  of  the  Phrygians  and  the 
Mysians.**  (p.  564.)  Thus  we  obtain  a  southern 
boundary  of  Bithynia  in  this  part,  which  seems  to 
extend  along  the  north  face  of  Olympius  to  the 
Sangarins.  Strabo  adds  that  it  is  difiScuH  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  Bithyni,  and  Mysi,  and  Phiyges, 
and  also  of  the  Doliones,  and  of  the  Mygdones,  and 
of  the  Troes;  "  and  the  cause  is  thb,  that  the  im- 
'mi!  rants  (into  Bithynia),  bemg  soldiers  and  bar- 
barians, did  not  permanently  keep  the  country  that 
they  got,  but  were  wanderers,  for  the  most  part, 
driring  out  and  being  driven  oat" 

It  was  a  tradition,  that  the  Bithyni  were  a 
Thracian  people  from  the  Stiymon;  that  they  were 
called  Strymonii  while  tliey  lived  on  that  river,  bnt 
changed  their  name  to  Bithyni  on  passing  into 
A^ia;  it  was  said  that  they  were  driven  out  of 
Europe  by  the  Teucri  and  the  Mysi  (Herod,  vii. 
75).  Strabo  (p.  541)  observes,  *"  that  the  Bithyni, 
being  originally  Mysi,  had  their  name  thus  changed 
from  the  Thracikns  who  settled  among  them,  the 
Bithyni  and  Thyni,  is  agreed  by  most;  and  they 
give  as  proofs  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  nation  of 
the  Bitliyni,  that  even  to  the  present  day  some  in 
Til  race  are  called  Biihyni;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Thyni,  they  give  as  proof  the  acte  called  Thynias, 
which  is  at  Apollonia  and  Salmydessus."  Thucy- 
dides  (iv.  75)  speaks  of  Laniachus  marching  irtna 
the  Heracleotis  along  the  coa.>t,  through  the  conn* 
try  of  the  Bithyni  Thraces,  to  Chalcedon.  Xeno- 
phon,  who  had  seen  the  ooast  of  Bithynia,  calls  the 
shore  between  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  and  Hera- 
"  Thrace  in  Asia;**  and  be  adds,  that  between 
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Hencleia  and  the  ooast  of  Asia,  opposite  toBysuitiniii,> 
there  is  no  city  either  friendly  or  Hellenic,  bnt  odif 
Thraces  Bithyni  (Anab.  vi.  4).  Heiacleia  itself,  he 
places  in  the  country  of  the  MaiiandynL  The 
name  Bithynia  does  not  occur  in  Herodotus,  Thocy- 
dides,  or  Xenophon;  but  Xenophon  {IlelL  iiL  2. 
§  2)  has  the  name  Bithynis  Thrace,  and  Bithynia. 
It  appears,  then,  that  tlie  country  occupied  by  the 
people  called  Bithyni  cannot  be  extended  fiirtii«.n 
east  than  Heracleia,  which  is  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  Sangarins  and  the  river  Parthenins. 

The  name  Bithyni  does  not  occur  in   Homer. 
When  the  Bithyni  passed  over  to  Asia,  they  dis- 
placed the  Mysi  and  other  tribes.     The  Bithyni 
were    subjected,  with   other  Asiatae   peoples,   by 
Croesns,  king  of  Lydia  ;  but  Herodotus  (L  28) 
makes  Thracians  their  generic  lumie,  and  Thyni  and 
Bithyni  the  names  of  the  two  divisions  of  them. 
In  course  of  time,  the  name  Thyni  fell  into  disu^ic, 
and  the  name  Bithyni  prevailed  over  the  generic 
name  of  Thracians.     Pliny*s  statement  (v.  43)  is, 
that  tlie  Thyni  occupy  (tenent)  the  coast  of  Bithym* 
from  Cius  to  the  entrance  of  the  Puntus,  and  the 
Bithyni  occupy  the  interior;  a  statement  that  cer^ 
tainly  has  no  value  for  the  time  when  he  wrote,  n^ 
prubably  for  any  other  time.     The  Bithyni  wire 
included  in  the  Persian  em|nre  after  the  destructioa 
of  the  Lydian  kingdom  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians; 
and  then:  country,  the  precise  limits  of  which  at 
that  time  we  caimot  ascertain,  formed  a  satrapy, 
or  part  of  a  satrapy.      But  a  Bithynian  dynasty 
sprung  up  in  this  country  under  Doedalsus  or  Dy- 
dalsus,  who  having,  as  it  is  expressed  (Memnon, 
Ap.  PhoL  Cod,  224),  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bi- 
thyni," got  possession  of  the  Megarian  colony  of 
Astacns  [AflTACUs].     The  accession  of  Doedalsus 
is  fixed  with  reasonable  probability  between  b.  c. 
430  and  B.C.  440.     Nine  kings  followed  Doedalsus, 
the  last  of  whom,  Nicomedes  IiL,  b  'gan  to  ivign 
B.C.  91.      Doedalsus  was  succeeded  by  Boteirasi; 
and  Bas,  the  son  of  Boteiras,  defeated  Cabntos,  the 
general  of  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  kept  the 
Macedonians  out  of  the  Bithynian  territory.     Bas 
had  a  son,  Zip^ietes,  who  became  king  or  chief  s.  c 
326,  and  warred  successfully  against  Lysimachns 
and  Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleocus.     Nicomedes  I., 
the  eldest  son  of  2Qpoetes,  was  his  successor;  and 
his  is  a  genuine  Greek  name,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  there  had  been  intermarriage  between 
these  Bitliynian  chieftains  and  Greeks.     This  Nico- 
medes invited  the  marauding  Galli  to  croas  the 
Bosporus  into  Asia  soon  after  his  accession  to  power 
(b.  c.  278),  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  a  rival 
brother  who  held  part  of  the  Bithynian  country 
(Liv.  xxxviiL  16).     Nicomedes  founded  the  ci^ 
Nicomedeia,  on  the  gulf  cf  Astacns,  and  thus  fixed 
his  power  securely  in  tiie  country  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Propon  is.     The  successor  of  Nicomedes 
was  Zielas,  who  treacherously  planned  the  massacre 
of  the  Gallic  chieftains  whom  his  father  had  invited 
into  Asia;  bnt  the  Galli  anticipated  him,  and  killed 
the  king.     His  son  Pmsias  I.,  who  became  king  in 
B.  c  228,  defeated  the  Galli  who  were  ravaging  the 
Hellespontine  cities,  and   massacred  their  wumen 
and  children.     He  acquired  the  town  (^  Cius,  on 
the  gulf  of  Cius,  and  also  Myrleia  (Strab.  p.  563), 
by  which  lus  dominions  on  the  west  were  exieud^ 
nearly  to,  or  perhaps  quite,  to  the  Rhyndacu&     He 
also  extended  his  dominions  on  the  east  by  taking 
Cierus  in  the  territory  of  Heracleia,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Prusiaa,  as  he  had  done  tu  Cius  oa 
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tlw  Propnntia.  He  a]so  took  Tina  at  the  nMmtli 
■f  the  Billaeoa,  and  thos  hemmed  in  the  Heracleotae 
m  both  sides  but  he  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  on 
HeiHcieta.  His  sucoessor  (b.  c  1 80)  was  Pru^ia8  II., 
who  was  followed  by  Nicomedes  II.  (b.  c.  149); 
and  the  successor  of  Nicomedes  IL  was  his  son 
Nicomedes  III.  (b.c.  91).  This  last  king  of 
Bithrnia  after  being  settled  in  his  kingdom  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  90,  was  driven  oat  by  Mithridates 
Eupator  B.a  88  (Uv.  Ep.  76),  bat  he  was  restored 
at  the  peace  in  b.  c.  84.  He  died  childless,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  b.  a  74.  (Appian, 
MUhrid,  c  71.)  The  history  and  chronology  of 
the  kings  of  Bithynia  are  given  in  Clinton's  Fasti. 

Mithridates  Eupator  added  to  his  dominions,  or 
kingdom  of  Puntus,  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  as  far  as  Heracleia.     The  parts  beyond 
Heracleia,  that  is,  west  of  it  to  the  straits,  and  to 
Chaleedon,  remained  to  the  Bithynian  king;  bat 
when  the  kings  were  pat  down  (as  Strabo  expres.ses 
it),  the  Romans  preserved  the  same  Limits,  so  that 
Heracleia  was  attached  to  Pontus,  and  the  parts 
Of.  the  other  side  belonged  to  the  Bithyni.    (Strab. 
p^  541.)      On  the  death  of  Nicomedes  III.   the 
Romans  redaced  his  kingdom,  according  to  their 
phrase,  into  the  form  of  a  province  (Liv.  EpU.  93); 
and  after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  they  added  to 
Bithynia  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom, 
or  the  coast  from  Heracleia  to  Sidene,  east  of  The- 
nuscTra;  and  Cn.  Pompeius  divided  it  into  eleven 
commanities  or  manicipalities.      (Dion  Cassias, 
zxxviii.  10—12;   Strab.  pw  541.)      It  is  proved 
that  Amisos  belonged  at  this  time  to  Bithynia, 
from  the  coins  of  Amisos,  on  which  the  name  of 
C.  Papirios  Cartx),  the  first  known  prooonsal  of 
Bithynia,  ocean;  and  Themiscyra  and  Sideae  be- 
longed to  the  territory  of  Amisos.     That  port  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  which  Pompeius  gave 
to  the  descendants  of  Pylaemenes,  was  in  the  in- 
terior, about  mount  Olgassys,  a  range  which  lies 
between  the  Billaeas  and  the  Halys;  and  this  part 
Augustas  appears  to  have  added  to  Bithynia  in 
B.C.  7,  together  with  the  Pontic  town  of  Amasia 
on  the  Iris.     So  large  a  part  of  Pontus  being  added 
to  Bithynia,  the  province  may  be  more  properly 
called  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  a  name  which  it  had 
at  least  from  a.  d.  63,  as  we  see  from  inscriptions 
(Procos.  provinciae  Ponti  et  Bithyniae),  though  it 
is  sometimes  simply  called  Bithynia.     (Tadt.  Ann. 
i.  74.)     The  correspondence  of  Pliny,  when  he 
was  governor  of  Bithynia,  shows  that  Sinope  and 
Amisos  were  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  Amisus 
is  east  of  the  Halys.      (Plin.  Ep.  x.  93,  HI.) 
And  in  several  passages  of  his  letters,  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  **  Bithynae  et  Ponticae  civitates,*'  or  A  the 
"  Bithyni  et  Pootici,"  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  province,  which  he  calls  Bithynia,  comprehended 
the  original  Bithynia  and   a  large  part  of  the 
Mithtiiiatic  kingdom  of  Pontus.     The  governor  of 
Bithynia  was  ^t  a  Propraetor,  sometimes  called 
Prooonsnl.     (Tadt.  ^Mfi.  i.  74 ;  xvi.  18.)    On  the 
diviaioo  of  the  provinces  under  Augiutus,  Bithynia 
was  given  to  the  senate;  but  under  Trajan  it  be- 
longed to  the  emperw,  in  return  for  which  the 
senate  had  Pampbylia.     Afterwards  the  govemora 
were  callni  Legati  Aug.  Pr.  Pr. ;  and  in  place  of 
Praetores  there  was  Procuratores. 

The  regulations  (Lex  Pompeb)  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
for  the  flidministratioa  of  Bithynia,  are  mentioned 
seveial  times  by  the  yoimger  Plinius  (^Ep.  x. 
84t  85,  &c.>      The    chief    town    of   Bithynia, 
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properly  ao  called,  or  of  the  part  west  of  Heradma, 
was  Nicomedeia,  which  appears  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis  on  a  coin  of  the  time  of  Germanicns, 
though  Nicaea  disputed  this  title  with  it ;  but 
Nicaea  is  said  to  have  got  the  title  of  Metropolis 
under  Valentinian  and  Valens.  The  Ora  Pontica 
had  for  its  metropolis  the  city  of  Amastris;  this 
Bithynia  was  the  part  which  Pompeius  distributed 
among  deven  municipalities.  (Strab.  p.  541.) 
The  third  division,  already  mentioned  as  made  in 
B.  a  7,  had  two  metropolds  ;  Pompeiopolis  for 
Paphlagonia;  and  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  for  the 
portion  of  Pontus  that  was  joined  to  this  Paphla- 
gonia. 

The  rsmuning  part  of  Pontus  commenced  sooth 
of  Amasia,  about  die  city  of  Zela,  and  was  probably 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  which  form 
the  southern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Iris.  On  the 
coast  it  extended  from  Side  to  Trapezus  {Trtbi^ 
tond).  This  country  was  given  by  M.  Antooius, 
B.  c.  36,  to  king  Polemo,  and  thu  kingdom,  after 
passing  to  his  widow  and  to  his  son  Pdemo,  was 
made  into  a  separate  province  by  Nero,  A.  d.  63; 
but  the  administration  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times joined  to  that  of  Galatia. 

This  explanation  is  necessary  to  remove  the  eon- 
fusioD  and  error  that  appear  in  many  modem  books, 
which  make  the  Partbenius  the  eastern  boundaiy 
of  Bithynia.  In  the  maps  it  is  usual  to  mark 
Paphlagonia  as  if  it  were  a  separate  division  like 
Bithynia,  and  the  limits  of  Bithynia  are  consequently 
narrowed  a  great  deal  too  much.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  even  Byzantiimi  belonged  to  the  government  of 
Bithynia  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  57),  though  it  was  after- 
wards attached  to  Thrace.  Prusa,  under  Tngan, 
was  raised  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  town. 
Among  the  towns  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  in  the 
imperial  period,  Chaleedon,  Amisus,  and  Trapezus, 
in  Pontus,  were  free  towns  (liberae) ;  and  Apameia, 
Heracleia,  and  Sinope,  were  nuuie  coloniae,  that  is 
they  received  Roman  settlers  who  had  grants  of 
land.  (Strab.  pp.  564,  542,  546.)  Sinope  was 
made  a  colony  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  B.C.  45. 
Nicomedeia  is  not  mentioned  as  a  cdonia  till  the 
third  century  a.  d.  It  was  not  till  after  Hadrian's 
time  that  the  Province  of  Bithynia  was  allowed  to 
have  a  ctnnmon  religions  festival;  the  place  of 
assembly  for  this  great  solemnity  was,  at  least  at 
one  time,  Nicomedeia.  The  Romans  also  were  very 
jealous  about  the  formation  of  clubs  and  guilds  of 
handicraftsmen  in  this  province,  for  such  associa- 
tions, it  was  supposed,  might  have  political  objects. 
(Plin.  Ep.  X.  36,  96.)  Durin  the  administration 
of  the  younger  Pliny  in  Bithynia,  he  was  much 
troubled  about  the  meetings  of  the  Chiistians,  and 
asked  for  Trajan*s  advice,  who  m  this  matter  was 
more  liberally  di- posed  than  his  governor.  (Plin. 
Ep.  X.  97,  98.) 

The  southern  boundary  of  Bithynia  may  be  de- 
termined, in  some  degree,  by  the  towns  that  are 
reckoned  to  bek>ng  to  it.  Prusa  (Bmra),  in  the 
western  part,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  face  of 
Olympus;  and  Hadriani,  sooth  of  Brusa,  belongs  to 
Bithynia.  East  of  Presa,  and  a  little  more  north, 
is  Leucae  (L«/*ite),  on  a  branch  of  the  Sangarius, 
and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  Bithynia.  CUu* 
diopolis,  originally  Bithynium,  was  a  Bithynian 
town.  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  has  been  mentioned  as 
nltimatdy  included  in  the  province  of  Bithynia; 
but  to  fix  predsely  a  sonthem  boundary  seeott 
impossible. 
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The  oottst  fine  of  BithjnJA  from  the  BbjodacuH 
to  tiie  Boeporns  oontained  the  hays  of  Cim  end 
Astaens,  which  hare  been  mentioned;  and  a  nairow 
channel  called  the  Thracian  Boeporns  sepanted  it 
from  Byzantium  and  its  territoiy.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  BoBponu  the  coast  mns  nearly  due  east  to 
the  promontory  and  port  of  Calpe,  which  waa  Ti^ated 
by  Xenophon  {Anab»  vi  4).  The  month  of  the  San- 
garins  18  east  of  Caipe;  and  east  of  the  Sangarius 
the  coast  makes  a  large  curve  to  the  north  as  fiur 
as  the  Acherusia  Cbersonesus,  near  the  town  of 
Heracleia.  The  Acherusia  Chersonesus  is  described 
by  Xenophon  {Anah.  ri.  2).  From  Heracleia  to  the 
promontory  Canunbis  {Kerempe)  the  coast  has  a 
general  ENE.  direction;  and  between  these  two 
points  is  the  month  of  the  Billaeus,  and  east  of  the 
Billaeua  the  city  of  Amastris  on  the  coast.  From 
Cape  Canunbis  the  coast  line  runs  east  to  the  pro- 
montory Syrias  or  Lepte,  from  which  the  coast  tuns 
to  the  sooth,  and  then  again  to  the  east,  forming  a 
bay.  On  the  peninsula  Khich  forms  the  east  side  of 
thtf  bay  is  the  town  of  Sino]ie  {Sinub).  Between 
Sinope  and  the  month  of  the  Ualys,  the  lai^gest  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  fonns  a  curve,  but  the 
month  of  the  Halys  is  near  half  a  degree  further 
south  than  the  promontory  of  Lepte  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  the  coast  turns  to  the  south, 
and  then  turns  again  to  the  north.  A  bay  is  thus 
formed,  on  the  west  side  of  which,  900  stadia  from 
Sinope,  and  about  30  miles  further  south  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  is  the  town  of  Amisns  (Sammm). 
At  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  tract  of  country 
which  forms  the  east  side  of  this  bay  are  the  outlets 
of  the  Iris,  the  river  on  which  Amasia  stands,  and  a 
river  that  has  a  much  longer  course  than  is  given 
to  it  in  the  older  maps.  The  coast  of  the  province 
Bithynia  extended  still  further  east,  as  it  has  been 
shown;  but  the  description  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  coast  to  Trapezus  may  more  appropriately  be 
given  under  Pontus. 

The  principal  mountain  range  in  Bithynia  b 
Olympus,  which  extends  eastwud  from  the  Rhyn* 
dacus.  Immediately  above  Brusa  Olympus  is  covered 
*  with  snow  even  to  the  end  of  March.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  fiu-  the  name  Olympus  extended  to  the 
east;  but  probably  the  name  was  given  to  part  of 
the  range  east  of  the  Sangarius.  The  mountains  on 
the  uorUi  side  of  Asia  have  a  general  eastern  direo* 
tion,  but  they  are  broken  by  transverse  valleys 
through  which  some  rivers,  as  the  Sangarius  and 
Halys,  have  a  general  narthem  course  to  the  sea. 
A  large  part  of  the  course  of  the  Billaeus,  if  our 
maps  are  correct,  lies  in  a  valley  formed  by  parallel 
ranges,  of  which  the  southern  range  appean  to 
be  the  continuation  of  Olympus,  on  the  southern 
border  of  Bithynia.  The  Arganthonius  occupies  the 
hilly  country  in  the  west  between  the  bays  oif  Asta- 
cus  and  Cius.  The  Ormenium  of  Ptolemy  is  in  the 
interior  of  BithyDia*  south  of  Amastris,  between  the 
sea  and  the  sonthem  range  of  Bithynia.  The  01- 
gassys  (Strab.  p.  562)  is  one  of  the  great  interior 
ranges,  which  extends  westward  fnxn  the  Halys,  a 
lofty  and  rugged  region.  The  oountiy  along  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  east  of  the  Sangarius,  is  hilly  and 
sometimes  roonntainons;  but  these  heights  along 
the  coast  an  inferior  to  the  great  mountain  masses 
of  the  interior,  the  range  of  Olympus,  and  those 
to  the  east  of  it.  Bithynia  west  of  the  Sangarius 
contains  three  considerable  lakes.  Between  Nico- 
medeia  and  the  Sangarius  is  the  lake  Saiba$ya,  pro- 
bably Sophon,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  Greek 
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writers  of  the  Lower  Empire;  and  certainly  tlie  laH 
which  Pfiny,  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia, 
nropoeed  to  Trajan  to  unite  to  the  gulf  of  Astacna 
by  a  cana^  {Ep,  x.  50).     The  Ascania  [ Ascarla  | 
on  which  Nicaea  stands  is  larger  than  hitSabamfn 
Both  these  are  mountain  basins  fiUed  with  water 
The  lake  of  AbmlUoiUe,  through  which  the  Kbyn- 
dacus  flows,  is  also  a  mountain  lake,  and  abonnda  in 
fish.     This  is  the  ApoUoniatis  of  Strabo,  bat  the 
basin  of  the  Shyndacus  does  not  appear  to  hare 
belonged  to  Bithynia.    The  part  of  BitJiynia  west  of 
the  Sangarius  is  the  best  part  of  the  oountij,  and 
contains  some  fertile  plains.     It  was  formeriy  well 
wooded,  and  there  are  still  extensive  forests,  which 
commence  in  theconntiy  north  of  Nicoinedeia(/aeMrf), 
and  extend  neariy  to  BM  on  the  Sangarius.     The 
large  towns  d  Bithynia  an  west  of  the  Sangarius, 
The  places  east  of  tiie  Sangarius  in  the  interior  were 
of  little  note;  and  the  chief  towns  were  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  coast.    The  interior,  east  of  the 
Sangarius,  was  a  wooded  tract,  and  there  are  still 
many  forests  in  this  pari.   One  great  road  ran  akog 
the  sea  from  the  point  where  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
commences  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  past 
Heraclea,  Amastris,  and  Sinope,  as  far  as  Amisus. 
A  road  ran  from  Chrysopolis,  which  is  near  tlie 
junction  of  the  Bosporus  and  PropontL5,toNioomedna. 
But  there  is  no  road  east  of  the  Sangarius,  that  we 
can  trace  by  the  towns  upon  it,  which  did  not  lie  far 
in  the  interior;  nor  do  there  appear  at  present  to  be 
any  great  roads  in  the  interior  in  an  eastern  direction, 
except  those  that  run  a  ccmsiderable  distance  from 
the  coast,  a  fact  which  shows  the  mountainous  cha- 
racter of  the  interior  of  Bithynia. 

There  is  a  paper  in  the  London  Oeog,  Jowmal^ 
vol.  ix.,by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Notea  of  a  Jommeyfrom 
ContUmtmople  by  Heradea  to  Angora,  which  con- 
tains much  valuable  infbrmation  on  the  ^^ysiral 
character  of  Bithynia.  [G.  L.] 

BITHY'NIUM  (BiO^ior:  Etk.  Bi9m«^,  Bidv- 
ridrifs),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  lying 
above  Tiua,  as  Strabo  (p.  565)  describes  it,  and 
possessing  the  country  around  Salon,  which  was  a 
good  feeding  country  for  cattle,  and  noted  for  its 
cheese.  (Plin.  xL  42 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  SoAMrcfo.) 
Bithynium  was  the  birthplace  of  Antinous,  the  &• 
vourite  of  Hadrian,  as  Pausanins  tells  us  (viiL  9% 
who  adds  that  Bitiiynium  is  beyond,  by  which  he 
probably  means  east  of,  the  river  Sangarius;  and  he 
adds  that  the  remotest  ancestoTB  of  the  Bithyniaiis 
are  Arcadians  and  Mantineis.  If  this  is  true,  which 
however  does  not  seem  probable,  a  Greek  colony 
settled  here.  Bithynium  was  afterwards  Clandio* 
polls,  a  name  which  it  is  conjectured  it  first  had  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  (Cramer,  ^sta  Minor,  voL  L 
p.  210);  but  it  is  strange  that  Pausanias  does  not 
mention  this  name.  INon  Cassius  (bdx.  11.  ed. 
fieimarus,  and  his  note)  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Bithynium  and  Claudiopolis  also.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Pausanias  that  Bithynium 
was  on  or  near  the  Sangarius,  but  this  doea  not 
appear  to  be  a  correct  interpretation.  Leake,  how- 
ever, adopts  it  (ilsid  Minor,  p.  309);  and  he  con- 
cludes from  the  dubious  evidence  of  Pausanias  that, 
having  been  originally  a  Greek  odony,  it  was  pro- 
bably not  fax  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  But 
this  is  quite  inconsistent  with  Strabo,  who  ^aoes  U 
in  the  interior;  as  Pliny  (v.  39)  does  also.  It  seema 
probf^>le  that  Ckudiopolis  waa  in  the  basin  of  the 
Billaeus;  and  Una  aeems  to  agree  with  Ptolenqr^f 
determinatioQ  of  Clandiopolia.  [G>  L.] 
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BITITRIGES.  Urj  (t.  84)  re|««Mfitii  the  Bi- 
tnrigM  Ad  the  chief  peo^  of  Gallia  Celtica  in  the 
time  of  Taiqniniiu  Priacas.  They  gave  a  kin^  to 
the  Celtic  nation,  and  hia  name  waa  Ambigatna. 
LiTj  calla  the  Celtae  the  third  part  of  Gallia,  in 
which  he  follows  Caeeai^a  diyiaion  (LI);  but  in 
the  time  of  Ambi|i;ata8,  the  name  Celtica  moat 
have  comprehended  what  was  afterwards  Gallia 
Naihooensis,  and  periiaps  all  Traoealpina  Gallia. 
However,  the  hat  of  peoples  whom  Livj  represents  as 
emigrating  into  Italy  nnder  BelloTesns,  the  nephew 
of  AmMgatos,  comprehends  only  those  who  wen 
within  tlM  limits  of  Caesar's  Celtica;  and  among  the 
cmJgnuits  were  Bituriges.  In  Caesar*s  time  (vii.  5) 
the  Bituriges  were  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Aedui,  and  the  boandary  between  them  was  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ligeris  or  Loire,  below  the  jnnc* 
tian  of  the  Loire  and  the  AlUer,  D'Anville  makes 
the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  correspond  to  the  old 
diocese  of  BourgeM^  which  extended  beyond  the  pro- 
rinoe  of  Borri  into  a  part  of  Bowbotmoia^  and  even 
into  Toiirame,  The  Bituriges  were  altogether  witliin 
the  Lasin  of  the  Loire,  and  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Indre,  and  the  greater  part  A  that  of  the  Cher,  were 
within  their  territory.  Caeaar  describes  their  capital 
Avaricnm  (^Bourgea),  as  almost  the  finest  town  in 
aU  Gallia  (vii.  15). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  under 
Verdngetorix  (b.c.  52),  when  Caesar  was  preparing 
to  attack  Avaricum,  above  twenty  cities  of  the  Bi- 
turiges were  burnt  in  one  day,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Gallic  ccmfederates,  to  prevent  them  from  faO- 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  Bituriges 
intreated  earnestly  that  Avaricum  might  be  ex- 
cept^; and  finally,  against  the  opinion  of  Verdn- 
getorix, it  waa  reserved  that  Avaricum  should  be 
deeded  against  Caesar.  [Avaricum.] 

These  are  the  Bituriges  to  whom  Strabo  (p.  190) 
mud  Pliny  (iv.  19)  give  the  name  of  Bituriges  Cubi. 
The  same  appears  on  the  naumachia  of  Lyon,  where 
it  indicates  the  place  which  was  reserved  for  the  re- 
pncflcntatives  of  these  people  at  the  games ;  and  it 
occurs  in  several  other  inscriptions.  The  Bituriges 
had  iroo  mines  in  their  territory  (Strab.  p.  191);  and 
Ca«sar  (B.  (?.  vii.  22),  when  describing  the  siege  of 
Avaricnia,  speaks  of  the  people  as  skilled  in  driving 
galleries,  and  in  the  operations  of  mining,  as  tliey  had 
great  iron  works  (magiiae  fernuriae)  in  their  country. 
(Gorop.  Rutilius,  /<m.  i.  351 :  "  Non  Biturix  largo 
potior  strictura  metallo.")  Pliny  (xiv.  2)  speaks  of 
the  good  quality  of  the  Bitnric  wines,  and  also  Colu- 
mella; but  they  may  perhaps  be  speaking  of  the 
wines  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci. 

The  Bituriges  were  included  in  the  extended  pro- 
vince of  Aqtutania  [Aquitakia],  and  Pliny  calls 
them  **  liberi,"  a  tenn  which  implies  a  certain  degree 
of  independence  under  Roman  government,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  now  well  understood.        [G.  L.] 

BITU'RIGES  CUBI.     [Bituriges.] 

BITUIUGES  VIVISCI.  Strabo  (p.  190)  says 
tiuit  the  Ganmne  flows  between  the  Bituriges  called 
loeci  and  the  Santones,  both  of  wliich  are  Celtic 
nations ;  for  this  nation  of  the  Bituriges  is  the  only 
people  of  a  different  race  that  is  settled  among  the 
Aquitani,  and  is  not  reckoned  among  them ;  and  they 
have  for  then:  pUu»  of  trade  Bnidigala  {Bordeaux). 
Caamr  d'^es  not  name  them.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  the 
name  is  Ubisci,  and  in  Ptolemy  it  is  Vibisei  in  Ae 
old  Latin  tranahUion.  Ausonias  {MoeeBa,  ▼.  438) 
has  the  form  Vivisci:  "  Virisca  dnoens  ah  origine 
gcotflm."    An  inscription  is  also  mentioned  as  hav- 
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ing  been  found  at  Bortboia,  with  the  words:  **Genio 
civitatis  Bit.  Viv.;"  but  it  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
Ptolemy  mentions  another  city  of  the  Vivisci,  which 
he  calls  Noviomagus;  but  the  site  is  uncertain. 

The  limits  of  the  old  diocese  of  Bordeaux  are  said 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Vivisci, 
part  of  which  was  east  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  present  department  of  Gironde.  Pliny 
calls  these  Bituriges  also  "  Uberi."  It  was  a  wine 
country  in  the  Rosnan  period,  as  it  is  now.    [G.  L.] 

BIZCTNE  (fit(iAv7i:  Eih,  BiCArm),  a  town  ol 
Lower  Moesia  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between 
Callatis  and  Apollonia,  which  is  said  to  have  hetea 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  54,  vii 
p.  319;  Pomp.  Mek,  H.  2.  5;  PUn.  iv.  18;  Stoph. 
Byz.  «.  V. ;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  24,  who  calls  it  Bizon, 
and  the  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6,  who  calls  it  Bisoi.)  [L.  S.] 

BIZYA  (Bi<i^:  Eth.  Bi^i/qi^r),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Asti.  (Steph. 
Bys.  «.  v.;  Solm.  10;  Plin.  iv.  18.)         [L.  &J 
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BLABIA.     [BiJkTiA.] 

BLAE'NE  (B\anH),  a  fertile  tract  which  Strabo 
(p.  562)  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  range  of 
Olgamys.  [BrrHTiciA.]  He  mentions  it  with 
Domanitis,  through  whidi  the  Amnias  flows,  but 
he  gives  no  further  indication  of  its  position.  [G.L.1 

BLANDA  (BAfivSa),  a  dty  of  Lucania,  mentionea 
by  Ptolemy  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  province; 
but  placed  both  by  Pliny  and  Mela  on  or  near  the 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  former  writer 
includes  it  in  Bruttium,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take :  Livy,  who  mentions  Blanda  among  the  towns 
which  had  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  were 
recovered  by  Fabius  in  b.  c.  214,  expressly  calls  it  a 
Lucanian  city.  (Liv.  xxiv.  20;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  10; 
MeL  il  4;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70.)  The  Tab.  Pent, 
also  places  it  on  the  road  along  the  coast  of  Lucania: 
the  adjoining  names  are  corrupt ;  but  if  the  distance 
from  Cerilli  may  be  depended  upon,  we  may  place 
Blanda  at  or  near  the  modem  MartUea,  a  smnll 
town  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  Gulf  of  Poli- 
castro,  where  there  are  said  to  be  some  ancient 
remains.  It  is  12  miles  SE.  of  Polioastro  (the 
ancient  Buxentum),  and  16  N.  of  the  river  Laus, 
the  frontier  of  Lucania.  (Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluoer. 
p.  288;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  879.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

BLANDO'NA  (IHn.  Ant.)  or  BLANO'NA  (BAo- 
pwa,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  10),  a  town  of  Libumia  in  II- 
lyricum,  on  the  road  between  ladera  and  Scardona. 

BLARL4CUM  is  pkwed  in  the  Table  between 
Atuaca,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Caesar's  Aduatuca 
{Tongem)  and  Noviomagus  {Nymegen).  It  is  42 
Gallic  leagues  or  63  Roman  miles  from  Atuaca  to 
BUuiacum,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  Bkrick  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Maas,  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
Limburg.  [G.  L.] 

BLASCON  (BXtfaiwi').    Strabo  (p.  181)  phuM 
this  small  island  close  to  the  Sigium  hill,  or  Sitium 
aa  it  should  be  read,  which  divides  the  Gallicus  l^nua 
into  two  parts.  (Groskurd,  IVam.  Strab.  i.  p.  812.) 
The  name  Setiom  or  Sitium  appears  in  the  modem 
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name  Cette,  thoiif;h  the  promontary  is  w«rt  of  Cette. 
BlasooQ  u  Brescotij  a  biiuUI  i^Und  or  rock  aboat  half 
a  mile  from  the  ooast  and  off  Agathe  or  Agde.  It 
is  mentiooed  bv  Armmii  (  Or.  Mar.  v.  6(H).  &c.)  and 
by  Pliiij.  Ptolemy  has  both  an  inland  Bhucon,  and 
an  island  Agathe,  bat  the  island  Agatbe  does  not 
exist    (IVAnville,  A'o^ice,  &c.)  [6.  L.] 

BLASTOPUOENICES.     [BAarrKTANi.] 

BLATUM  BULGIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  the 
stationji  of  the  Itinerary.  Lying  immediately  wxih 
of  Luguvallum  {Carlule)y  it  best  agrees  with  3fid- 
(Uelrt/f  where  Roman  remains  occur  at  the  present 
time.  [R  G.  L.] 

BLAUDUS  (BKavdos),  a  place  in  Phiygia,  men- 
tioned  by  Stephanus  («.  v.  BXavdos)  and  Strabo  (p. 
567).  Speaking  of  the  Galatian  Ancyra,  Stn£o 
says :  "  They  had  a  strong  place,  Ancyn^  with  the 
same  name  as  the  Phrygian  small  town  near  Blau- 
dos,  towards  Lydia."  This  does  not  tell  us  mach. 
Foibiger  t  hinks  that  Blaudos  is  veiy  probably  BoUU^ 
mentioned  by  Hamilton  (i2oyai  Crtog,  Jowm,  vol.  yiii. 
p.  140).  But  the  position  of  Bolat  is  not  well  fixed, 
nor  is  it  near  the  place  which  Hamilton  supposes  to 
be  the  Phrygian  Ancyra.     [Avcyra.]         [G.L.] 

BLAUNOUS  (BAavvSos),  a  pbuM»  m  Phrygia,  pro- 
bably the  BhMuidms  of  Ptolemy.  Hamilton  (i2e- 
MorrAes,  ^.  vol.  i.  p.  127,  &c.)  places  Blanndos 
at  Suleunanli,  which  is  east  of  Philadelphia,  near 
the  Kopli  5u,  a  branch  <^  the  Maeander.  He  found 
at  the  neighboiiring  vilUge  of  Gobekt  an  inscription, 
wliich,  he  was  informed,  was  brought  from  Sulei- 
manli .  It  begins  BAovrScwr  Moxcdoiwy,  and  speaks 
of  tlie  BouXfi  and  Aij^r.  It  belongs  to  the  Roman 
period,  as  appears  from  the  name  Kovaiparov  (Qua- 
drat!). Another  inscription,  given  by  Arondell,  from 
a  tomb,  contains  the  name  of  L.  Salvius  Crispns,  and 
a  Greek  translation  (rovro  to  /a^MCior  KktiporofJUM 
oiMc  aicoXov9i)<rcy)  oi  the  usnal  Roman  monumental 
formula,  "  hoc  monumentom  heredes  non  sequitur." 
From  this  it  appears  that  Roman  law  had  found  a 
footing  at  this  place.  Hamilton  also  copied  a  small 
fragment  of  two  Roman  inscriptions  at  SulemanU, 
but  he  found  no  trace  of  the  ancient  name,  lliere 
id  an  acropolis  at  StUeimanlif  and  near  the  foot  of  it 
the  remains  of'  a  theatre.  There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  a  gateway,  on  each  nde  of  which  is  **  a 
massive  square  tower,  built  of  Hellenic  blocks,  which, 
as  well  as  the  connecting  wall,  were  originally  sur- 
mounted by  a  Doric  frieze,  with  triglyphs,  part  of 
which  is  still  remaining."  Within  the  walls  are  the 
ruins  of  a  beautiful  temple,  heaped  together  in  great 
confusion.  The  ornaments  on  the  architraves  re« 
eemble  those  of  the  Erechtheinm  at  Athens  and  the 
temple  of  JupiUr  at  Axani.  There  are  remains  of 
many  other  buildings  and  temples,  and  the  ruined 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  acropolis. 
This  was  evidently  once  a  considerable  place. 

Arondell  {Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  80, 
&C.)  has  given  a  view  oiSulemanlif  and  a  plan  of  the 
place.  He  obtained  there  two  coins  of  Ephesus,  one 
of  Sebaste,  and  one  of  BUundus,  all  unquestionably 
found  on  the  spot.  The  Peutinger  Table  has,  on  tlM 
road  between  Doiylaeuro  and  Phihulelphia,  a  place 
Aludda,  then  another  Clanudda,  and  then  Phila- 
delj^iia;  and  Arundell  concludes  that  Stdeinumli  is 
Clanudda,  as  the  distances  agree  very  well  with  the 
road.  Arundell  also  mentions  two  medals,  both  of 
which  he  had  seen,  with  the  epigraph  KXtun^ovitwy. 
This  name  Clanudda  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer,  nor 
in  the  Notiiiae,  and  Hamilton  and  others  suppose 
CiaoiiddA  to  have  originated  in  a  oomptioa  of  Blaon- 
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duB  and  Aludda.  Certamly,  the  naioe  Aludda.  in 
Ihe  Table,  makes  Clanudda  somewhat  susptcioas. 
Hamiltion  says  that  he  is  informed  that  the  medal  o^ 
Clanudda  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Borrdl 
of  Smyrna,  is  the  same  that  Mr.  Arunddl  speaks  of 
as  being  in  the  poasession  of  Lird  Ashbumham. 
Mr.  Arundell  saw  both,  but  it  seeiiis  that  he  was  nut 
aware  that  Lord  Ashbumham's  was  that  which  had 
been  Mr.  Borrell's.  L«ird  Ashburnham*s  is  said  to 
be  kMft.  (Hamilton.)  Mr.  Hamilton  has  several 
autooomouB  coins  of  Blaniidus,  some  of  which  he  fso- 
cured  at  Gobek,  and  the  name  on  these  coins  is 
always  written  Mkundus.  Tliis  interchange  of  M 
and  B  is  curious,  for  it  appears  in  the  ibnits  of  other 
Greek  words  not  proper  names  (fipords,  nofn6s^  for 
iuAtance).  He  obberves,  that  **  nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  mistake  M  for  KA,  suppadng  it  to  be 
written  KA,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  has  been 
the  case  with  the  supposed  coin  of  CUnndda."  "  Sm- 
Uuntmli,"  he  adds,  **  is  nearly  on  the  direct  line  of 
road  between  Philadelphia  and  J^wtoAtyoA,  and  by 
which  the  caravans  now  tnvd.**  The  question  is 
curious,  and  perhaps  not  quite  determined;  but  the 
probability  is  in  favour  of  Hamilton's  concluaon,  that 
Suletmanii  is  Blaundus,  and  that  Clanudda  never 
existed.    '  [G.  L.] 

BLAVIA  (B&sye),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  and  on  the  road  from  Burdigala  (^Bordemar) 
to  Medidanum  of  the  Santones,  or  Samte*.  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  the  name  varies,  according  to  the 
MSS^  between  Blavium  and  Blavatum,  but  the 
Table  haa  it  Blavia,  as  it  is  in  Ausonius.  (Epist. 
10)- 

Aut  itentarum  qua  glarea  trita  viarum 
Fert  militarem  ad  Blaviam. 
The  distances  from  Bordeaux  do  not  agree  either 
with  the  Itinerary  or  the  Table,  but  the  site  of  Blavia 
cannot  be  doubtfU. 

The  Bkbia  of  the  Notitia  is  supposed  by  D'AnviQe 
and  othen  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet,  in  the 
department  of  Morbihan.  [G.  L.] 

BLE'MYES  (BX^Mvcr,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  StnrtK 
xviL  p.  819;  Blemyae,  PUn.  v.  8.  §  8,  §  44, 
46;  SoUn.  iu.  4;  MeU,  L  4.  §  4,  8.  §  10;  Isidor. 
Orig.  zL  3.  §  17;  Blemyes,  Avien.  Beseript  Orb. 
V.  239;  Blemyi,  Prise  Perieg.  209;  Claud.  Nil  r. 
19),  were  an  Aethiopian  tribe,  whose  position  varied 
considerably  at  different  epochs  of  history.  Under 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  when  Ptolemy  the  geographer  was 
compiling  his  description  of  Africa,  the  Bleroyea 
appear  S.  and  £.  of  Egypt,  in  the  wide  and  scarcely 
explored  tract  which  lay  between  the  rivers  Astapua 
and  Astaboras.  But  as  a  nomade  race  they  were 
widely  dispersed,  and  the  more  ancient  geographen 
(Eratosth.  op.  StrabofL  rviL  p.  786 ;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
V.  220)  bring  them  as  for  westward  as  the  regioa 
beyond  the  Libyan  desert  and  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  oases.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
A.  D.,  the  Blemyes  had  spread  northward,  and  in- 
fested the  Roman  province  of  Egypt  below  Syene 
with  such  fixinidable  inroads  as  to  require  for 
theb  suppression  the  presence  of  regular  armies. 
They  were  doubtless  one  of  the  pastoral  races  of 
NuUa,  which,  like  their  descendants,  the  modern 
Barabra  and  Bisharee  Arabs,  shifted  periodically 
with  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons  finom  the  upland 
pastures  of  the  Arabian  hiUs  to  the  level  grounds  and 
banks  of  the  feeden  of  the  Nik.  Their  predatory 
habits,  and  strange  and  savage  life,  filled  the  guides 
and  merrhanta  of  the  canvau-tcaflk:  with  dread  of 
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the  name  of  Blemjes;  and  tniTellcni  brought  back 
with  them  to  Egypt  rad  Syria  the  moKt  ezaggented 
repwts  of  their  appearance  and  ferocity.  Hence  the 
Bkroyes  are  often  represented  in  ancient  coemo- 
graphy  as  one  of  those  fabulous  races,  like  the  still 
less  known  Atlantic  and  Garamantid  tribes,  whoee 
eyes  and  months  were  planted  in  tlieir  breasts,  and 
who,  like  the  Pygmaei,  were  midway  between  the 
negroes  and  (he  apes.  (See  Augostin,  Civ.  D.  xru 
S.)  AcconUng  to  Ptolemy,  however  (iv.  7  ),  they  were 
in  Aethiopian  people  of  a  somewhat  debased  type. 
The  Blemyes  first  came  into  collision  with  the  Romans 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Dedns,  a.  d  250.  They 
were  then  mvafring  the  neighbonrbood  of  Philae  and 
Elephantine.  (Chron.  Pasch.  p.  505,  ed.  Bomi.) 
They  are  mentioned  by  Vopiscos  (^Aurelian,  33) 
as  walking  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian 
in  A.  D.  274,  and  bearing  gifts  to  the  conqueror. 
In  the  reign  of  Probns  (a.  d.  280)  captive  Blemyes 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  Ronuui  populace.  The 
emperor  Diocletian  attempted  to  repress  the  inroads 
of  the  Blemyes  by  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  their 
chieft,  and  by  ceding  to  tiiem  the  Soman  possessions 
in  Nubia.  But  eren  theee  concesbiona  do  not  appear 
to  have  entirely  satisfied  these  barbarians,  and 
abnoet  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  invasion 
of  the  Nile  valley,  in  the  7  th  century  a.  d.,  the 
Blemyes  wasted  the  harvests  and  carried  off  captives 
from  the  Thebaid.     (Procop.  B.  Pen,  i.  19.) 

BLEMI'NA.    [Bklemina.] 

BLE'NDIUM.     [Caktabri.] 

BLERA(BaV  :  Eih,  Bleranus),  a  city  of  Etinria, 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  those 
which  were  still  existing  in  their  time,  but  classed 
bj  the  latter  among  the  minor  cities  (vitAip^yot)  of 
the  province.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  226 ; 
Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  50.)  The  name  is  also  found  (though 
corrupted  into  Olera)  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
apparently  (for  this  part  of  it  is  very  confrued)  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Claudia  between  Forum  Clodii 
andTuscania  {To$e<metta);  a  position  that  coincides 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Bieda^  about 
12  miles  SW.  of  Viterho:  a  name  which  is  evidently 
bat  a  slight  corruption  of  that  of  Blera.  In  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages  the  inhabitants  are  called 
Biedani 

No  further  information  concerning  Blera  is  to  be 
found  in  andent  writers  :  but  it  derives  considerable 
interest  from   the  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity 
which  have  been  of  late  years  discovered  at  Bieda. 
The  ancient  town  appears  to  have  occupied  the  same 
site  with  the  present  village,  on  a  narrow  tongue  of 
hmd,  bounded  on  each  side  by  deep  glenq  or  ravines, 
with  precijntous  banks  of  volcanic  tufo.     The  soft 
rock  dT  which  these  cliffii  are  composed  is  excavated 
into  numerouB  caverns,  all  decidedly  ci  a  sepulchral 
character,  rnnged  in  terraces  one  above  the  other, 
united  by  flights  of  steps  carved  out  of  the  rock: 
while  many  uf  I  hem  are  externally  ornamented  with 
architectural  fa^es,  resembling  in  their  general 
character  those  of  CasUi  iAuo  [Azia],  but  pre- 
senting greater  variety  in  their  mouldings  and  other 
decorationa.    Others  again  are  hewn  out  of  drtached 
masses  of  rock,  fashioned  into  the  fbnns  of  houses, 
as  is  seen  also  in  the  tombs  at  Suana.     Besides  this 
Necropolis,  one  of  the  most  interrating  in  Etruria, 
there  remain  at  Bieda  only  some  slight  fragments  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  two  bridges,  one  of  a  single 
arch,  supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  the  other  of  three 
vthes,  and  certainly  of  Roman  construction. 
(A  romplete  description  of  the  ancient  remainfl 
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found  at  Bitda  is  given  in  Dennis's  Etrvt  ia,  vol.  L 
pp.260— 272.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BLE'STIUM,  in  Britain,  the  next  station  in  the 
Itinerary  to  Burrium  {Utk),  and  probably  near 
Monmouth  or  Old  Town,  [R.  G.  L.] 

BLETISA.     [Vbttones.] 

BLU'CIUM  (BAoMCioi'),  a  place  in  Galatia,  in 
the  division  of  the  Tolistobogii.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gallic  king  Deiotanis  (Strab.  p.  567) 
in  defence  of  whom  Cicero  made  an  oration,  addreiuieG 
to  the  Dictator  Caesar.  In  the  text  of  Cicero  {^pr» 
Reg,  DeioU  6,  7),  the  name  is  read  Luceium  (ed. 
Orelli),  and,  accordingly,  Groskurd  (Transl.  Stmb. 
vol.  ii.  p.  512)  corrects  Strabo  by  writing  liowtttov. 
But  the  name  is  as  likely  to  be  correct  in  Strabi/s 
text  as  in  Cicero's.  The  site  of  the  place  is  un 
known.  [G.  L.] 

BOACTES  (BoAitrris,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  3),  a  river 
of  Ligutia,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes 
it  as  a  confluent  of  the  Macra  or  Magra  :  hence  It 
may  safely  be  identified  with  the  Vaira,  the  only  con- 
siderable  tributary  of  that  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  at  the  back  of  Chiavari^  and  flows  through 
a  transverse  valley  of  the  Apennines  till  it  jcnns  the 
Magra  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.    [E.  H.  B.] 

BOAE.     [Bavo.] 

BOAGRITJS.     [LocRia] 

BOCANI.     [Taprobake.] 

BCyCANUM  HE'MERUM  {BoKwhw  ttiitpov), 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  §  15)  among  the  in- 
land cities  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  SE.  of  Doralh, 
and  N£.  of  VaU,  in  9^  20'  long.,  and  29^^  N.  kt., 
is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to  answer  to  the 
position  of  Morocco  J  where  ancient  ruins  are  found: 
but  the  identification  is  very  uncertain.  (Graberg, 
Specchio  Gtografico  et  StaHslico  delP  Itnpero  di 
Morocco,  p.  37.)  [P.  S.] 

BO'CARia     [Saiamis.] 

BODENCU&    [Padvs.] 

BODERIA     [BuDOTRiA.] 

BODINCOMAGUS.    [Ihdustria.] 

BODIONTICI,  a  Gallic  people  described  by  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  under  Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  observes  that 
the  Avantici  and  Bodiontii,  Inalpine  tribes,  were 
added  to  Narbonensis  by  the  emperor  Galba.  Their 
chief  place  was  Dinia  (^Digne).  The  two  tribes 
were  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
Digne,     lAvajitici  ]  [G.  L.] 

BODOTRIA,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  Scotland. 
(Tac.  Agr.  23,  25.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

BODUW.     [DoBUHi.] 

BOEAf;  (Boioi:  £th.  Boidfrris),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Laoonia,  situated  between  the  promGntoriea 
Malea  and  Onugnathos,  in  the  bay  called  after  it 
Boeaticus  Sinus  {Boiaruths  k6\wos).  The  town  is 
8«d  to  have  been  founded  by  Boeus,  one  of  the  Uera- 
clidae,  who  led  thither  colonists  from  the  neighbour* 
ing  towns  of  Etis^  Aphrodibias,  and  Side.  (Paus.  iiL 
22.  §  1 1 .)  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Eleulhero- 
Lacones,  and  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  men- 
tions a  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  furum,  and  temples  uf 
Aesculapius  and  of  Sarapb  and  Isin  ehiewhere.  At 
the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  tlie  town  thero 
were  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Aesculapius  and  Hygieiu. 
The  remains  of  Boeae  may  be  seen  at  tlie  head  of  the 

rlf,  now  caUed  Vaiika,    (Paus,  i.  27.  §  5,  iii.  21. 
7,  iii.  22.  §  11,  seq. ;  ScyUo,  p.  17  ;  Strab.  viii. 


P- 
5. 


8.  9 ;  Boblaye, 


p.  364;  Polyb.  v.  19;  Plin.  iv. 
Becherches,  &c  p.  98.) 

BOEBE  (Boi€ii,  Steph  B.),  a  town  in  Crete,  ol 
which  we  only  kxow  that  it  was  in  the  Gortynittn 
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district;  a  Tillage  called  Bobia^  near  the  edge  of  the 
plain  cf  Mesardf  is  sappoeed  to  indicate  the  site. 
(Pashlej,  TVor.  vol  i.  p.  299.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOKBE  (Bolem  Eih.  Boifc^,  fan.  Boifqtr),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Tbessalj,  mentioned  hf  Homer, 
and  sitnated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  called 
af.er  it  Bobbkis  Lacus  (Bot^tt  Xiturn^  Horn.  //. 
ii.  712;  Herod,  vii.  129,  et  alii ;  alao  Bot«fa  Af/ivi}, 
Eurip.  Ale.  590;  and  Boi«ic£$,  Find.  Pyth,  iii.  34.) 
The  kke  b  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writem,  but  tlie  name  of  the  town  rnrely  occori. 
The  lake  receives  the  rivers  Onchestua,  Amjrus,  and 
several  smaller  (streams,  but  has  no  outlet  for  its 
waters.  From  its  proximity  to  Mt.  Owia,  it  is  called 
"■  Ossaea  Boebeis**  by  Lncan  (vii.  176).  Athena  is 
said  to  have  bathed  her  feet  in  its  waters  (Has.  ap. 
Strab.  ix.  p.  442),  which  i;  perhaps  the  reason  why 
Propertius  (ii.  2.  1 1 )  speaks  of  "  sanctae  Boebridos 
nndae."  The  lake  is  a  long  narrow  piece  of  water, 
and  is  now  calletl  Karla  from  a  village  which  lias 
disappeared.  It  produces  at  pre^ent  a  large  qnan- 
tity  offish,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  an- 
cient writen>,  unless,  as  T.ieake  suggests,  Bof^  should 
be  substituted  for  Bolbe  in  a  fragment  of  Arches- 
tratus  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  31 1,  a.).  The 
•same  writer  remarks  that  the  numerouH  flocks  on  the 
heights  around  the  villages  of  Kdprena  and  iTond/td 
on  the  lake  illustrate  the  epithet  iroAv/it^AorcCn;  be- 
stowed upon  Boebe  by  Euripides  (/.  c):  while  the 
precipitous  rocks  of  Petra  are  probably  the  Boi€t4Jlios 
KpnifAJfol  alluded  to  by  Pindar  (/.  c). 

The  town  of  Boebe  was  at  a  later  time  dependent 
upon  Demetrias.  Its  site  and  remains  are  described 
by  Leake.  "  It  occupied  a  height  advanced  in  front 
(^the  mount<iin  [of  Kani'ilia]^  sloping  gradually  to- 
wards the  plain,  and  defended  by  a  steep  fall  at  the 
back  of  the  hill.  It  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
of  Hellenic  masonry,  properly  so  called.  The  acro- 
polis may  be  traced  on  the  emnmit,  where  several 
large  quadrangular  blocks  uf  stones  are  still  in  their 
places,  among  more  considerable  ruins  formed  of 
small  stones  and  mortar.  Of  the  town  walls  there 
are  some  remains  at  a  small  church  dedicated  to 
St  Athanasius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  are 
several  large  masses  of  stone  showing,  by  their  dis- 
tance from  the  acropolis,  that  the  city  was  not  less 
than  two  miles  in  circumference."  (Besides  the 
references  already  given,  see  Strab.  iz.  pp.  430,  436, 
441,  seq.  xi  503,  530;  Liv.  zxxi.  41;  Plin.  iv.  8. 
8.  15;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  231 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  421—431.) 

BOEBE'IS  LACUS.     [Boebe.] 

BOEO'TIA  (Botwrta  :  Eth.  Botwr6s),  one  of  the 
political  dixisions  of  Greece,  lying  between  Attica  and 
Megaris  on  the  south,  and  Locris  and  Phocis  on  the 
north,  and  bounded  on  the  other  two  sides  by  the  £u- 
boean  sea  and  Corinthian  gulf  respectively.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  large  hollow  basin,  shut  in  on  the 
south  by  Mts.  Cithaeron  and  Pames,  on  the  west  by 
Mt.  Helicon,  on  the  north  by  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Parnassus  and  the  Opuntian  mountains,  and  on  the 
east  by  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Opun- 
tian range,  which  extend  along  the  Euripus 
under  the  names  of  Ptoum  and  Messapimn  as 
fiir  as  the  month  of  the  Asopns.  This  basin  how- 
ever is  not  an  unifonn  tract,  but  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions  by  Mts.  Ptonm  and  Phoeni- 
dnm  or  Sphinginm,  which  run  across  tlie  oountiy 
from  the  Euboean  sea  to  Mt>  Helicon.  The  northern 
cK  these  two  divisions  is  drained  by  the  Cephissns 
and  its  tributaries,  the  watexB  of  which  fonn  the 
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lake  Copals:  the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Asopos, 
whidi  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Enboeaa  sea. 
Each  of  these  two  basins  is  agun  broken  into 
smaller  vallies  and  plains.  The  snrflMe  of  Boeotia 
contams  11 19  square  miles,  according  to  the  cakn- 
lation  of  Clinton. 


I.   NOBTHERN   BOBOTIA. 

1.  Banm  qf  the  Copait  and  its  mdfterrameom 
Ckaimels.  —  This  district  is  enclosed  by  mountains 
on  eveiy  ride;  and  like  the  Tallies  of  Stympalus 
and  Phenens  in  Arcadia,  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  only  find  an  outlet  for  thdr  waters  by  subter- 
raneous channek  called  kat8T<$thra  in  the  fimefrtone 
mountains.  There  are  several  of  these  katavdthn 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  is  se- 
parated from  the  sea  by  Mt.  Ptoum,  about  four  or 
five  miles  across.  The  basin  of  the  Copais  is  the 
receptacle  of  an  extensive  drainage.  The  river  Ce- 
phissns, which  finds  its  way  into  this  phun  t^irough 
a  cleft  in  the  monntains,  brings  with  it  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  from  Doris  and  Phocis,  and  receives  in 
Boeiitia  numerous  steams,  descending  from  Mt.  He- 
Ucon  and  its  offshoots.  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  towards  the  katav6thra  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake.  If  these  katav6thra  were  sufficient  to 
carry  off  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, there  would  never  be  a  lake  in  the  plain.  In 
the  summer  time  the  lake  Copais  almost  entirely 
disappears ;  and  even  in  the  winter  its  waters  scarcely 
detwrve  the  name  of  a  lake.  CoL  Mure,  who  visited 
it  when  its  waters  were  at  their  full,  describes  it 
as  '*a  large  yellow  swamp,  overgrown  with  sedge, 
reeds,  and  canes,  through  which  the  river  could  be 
distinguished  oozing  its  sluggish  path  for  aeveral 
miles.  Even  where  the  course  of  the  stream  could 
no  longer  be  traced  in  one  uninterrup'ed  line,  the 
partial  openings  among  the  reeds  in  the  distance  ap- 
peared but  a  continuation  of  its  windings.  Nor  is 
the  transition  from  dry  land  to  water  in  any  place 
distinctly  perceptible;  the  only  visible  line  of  boun- 
dary between  them,  unless  where  the  mountains 
stretch  down  to  the  shore,  is  the  encroachment  of 
the  reeds  on  the  arable  soil,  or  the  absence  of  the 
little  villages  with  which  the  terra  fimta  is  here 
studded  in  greater  numbers  than  usuaL"  {Tintr  in 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  227.) 

The  number  of  katavt6thra  of  the  hike  Copais  is 
considerable,  but  several  of  these  unite  nnder  the 
mountains;  and  if  we  reckon  their  number  by  thdr 
separate  outlets,  there  are  <mij  four  main  channds. 
Of  these  three  flow  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  between  the  Opuntian  monntains  (CioiiM>)and 
Ptoum  into  the  Euboean  sea  ;  and  the  fourth  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  lake  under  Mt-.  Sphingium 
into  the  lake  Hylica.  The  utost  northeriy  of  the 
three  kataviithra  issnes  fnnn  the  mountains  south  of 
the  southern  long  walls  of  Opus.  The  central  one, 
which  carries  off  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Cephissus,  after  a  subterraneous  coiine  of  marly 
four  miles,  emerges  in  a  broad  and  rapid  stream  at 
Upper  Larymna,  from  which  it  flows  above  ground 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  till  it  joins  the  sea  at 
Lower  Larymna.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405,  seq.)  The 
third  katav6thrum  on  the  east  side  falls  into  the 
Euboean  sea  at  Shntpomiri,  the  ancient  Anthedoo. 
The  fourth  katav6thrum,  as  mentiuned  above,  flows 
under  Mt  Sphingion  into  the  lake  Hylica.  From 
Hylica  there  is  probably  a  subterraneous  channel 
into  (he  small  Uke  of  Morifd  or  PmvUmmt  and 


BOEOTIA. 
fim  tba  bitv  ■witiwr  dumncl  flowing  vaSiu  Ht 
Unniinm  bilo  the  Enbmui  tn. 

TbiH  kmtaTMin  iren  not  mffidait  to  arrj  off 
tba  wMn  ot  tht  lake,  which  cooHqamtlj  often 
uiimdjtla]  th«  ■amuDdiiif;  plum.  Thu  tmditim  itf 
the  Ug^giim  d«lag«  probably  nfoi  to  lach  u  iamt- 
duioo ;  and  it  a  ■!»  leliMd  that  a  BoeoCUn  Atbciu 
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WdtI;.     (Stnh.iK.p.407;  Pau.ix.t4.  ;i.)    To 

(rnanl  a^nat  Ihia  danf^,  th«  aDcient  inhabitantB  </ 
thp  district  aKi»triic(«]  at  &  Toy  oarlj  period  two 
artifimi  Emisaarii  or  Tnniwla,  of  which  the  dirtrtion 
maj  atlll  be  dlatinrtl]'  Iiar«d.  One  of  them  nrni 
from  the  •aiteni  and  of  Cho  lake,  and  ia  carrisd 
Ihcnnph  the  iwk  ai  far  aa  Upper  LarTmna,  almoat 
fanJld  to  tba  raOiti  of  tba  thre«  katavAthra  mio- 


sap,  mpisd  Fran  Forchhammer'a  BelUntia,  ia  dnigned  mora  particDlarij'  to  abair  tb* 
9e  of  the  niblarniiBnia  ehaniwla  which  drained  the  laka  Copwi.     Thoae  marked  -  •'  -  -  an  tba 
kitiTdthn  or  nalnnl  channeli ;  tliou  marked  :^  "  ■   »~  *  are  the  artificial  aniiaarii  or  tonnela. 


tidiBd  abofa;  it  ia  neorij  fbnr  milaa  in  langth,  irith 
>t»Dt  Cwmt]'  Tsrtinl  ihafla  let  dowii  into  it  afoog 
UiF  iihola  diatance.  Tluaa  shafta  an  now  choked 
Uf,  bol  the  apertoiH,  aboot  fDar  feet  iqiuu^  are  (till 
(iaibla.  The  deepeat  of  tlteni  i>  conjectured  to  hare 
b«n  from  100  to  ISO  fe«t  deep.     Ths  Hcond  tmiMl 

Uh  plain  of  Aaraephima^  and  ia  much  ahorter.  Aa 
tlM  whole  plain  ia  now  cultivated,  the  apertans  cf 
Lht  ihafta  an  man  difficult  to  find,  bat  Fotch- 
hinnna-  countad  aigbt,  and  ho  waa  infonned  that 
there  win  fifton  ia  all. 

Tbeae  two  fnal  worki  an  perhapa  th«  moat 
itiikitig  motLnmentB  of  what  is  culed  the  heroic  a^. 
BafMiDg  tho  time  of  thor  execution  hiBtoi?  ia 
■ilciit;  hot  we  maf  ufely  a&mgu  them  lo  the  old 
Hinjae  of  Orcbraneniia,  which  waa  OM  oF  tba  moat 
powtrfal  and  wealthy  citiea  (f  Grtec«  in  the  (arltest 
tilH.  Indeed,  it  waa  portlj  through  theae  tunnelB 
thai  Orchomenna  otiained  much  of  iU  wealth;  lor 
wtdle  tbtf  wen  in  fnit  operation,  then  waa  an  abuii' 
duit  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Cephieatis,  and 
Marlf  tbe  whole  of  what  ie  Dow  the  lake  Copua  waa 
a  licta  [Un.  These  IDonelt  are  aaid  to  have  boen 
•topped  ap  b7  tl»  Tb^an  hero  Hsrackh,  who  bj  tbia 
ima>  mnudalad  (ha  kndi  of  Ibe  Hinrae  of  Oitho- 
■nu  (Okid.  IT.  ISj  Paiu.  ix.  38.  g  ftj  PolTaMi. 


L  a  §  5),  and  it  ia  probable  that  after  tbe  fall  of  the 
power  li  the  Hinjae  Ibeae  Iiinnela  were  n^lectad, 
and  tboB  became  gradoall}'  choked  np.  In  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  Crales  was  employed  (o  dear 
them  oat,  and  partially  a ucceeded  in  bialBak;  bnttho 
work  waa  soon  afternaj^i  iDterra[ited,  and  Ilie  tnnnela 
again  became  obatnicled.  (Stinb.  ix,p.407.)  Stiabo 
sLalea  that  Cntea  cleared  out  the  katuTJIbra.  but  it 
ia  very  improbable  that  Ibeae  nalnral  cliannela  wen 
erer  choked  up;  and  then  is  little  doubt  tbat  be  baa 
confouEded  tbem  with  tba  two  arlifii-ial  tunneb,  as 
many  modem  writ«ii  aJao  hare  done.  (The  beat 
account  of  the  kita'dthra  and  tnnnels  of  the  Uko 
Copaia  is  given  bj  FmlihammEr,  Ucllenila,  p.  tS9, 
Hq.;  eomp.  Grote,  yoI.  ii.  tub  fin.) 

The  lake  CoFAM  (Kvaoti  Al^ni)  waa  in  mora 
aodeDt  titnea  called  Ckfhiuu  (Ki)«iTir[i  hl/tni, 
Horn.  IL  T.  709 ,  Slrab.  ii.  p.  407),  from  tbe  river 
of  thia  nami^  It  alio  bon  separate  denaininationa 
from  the  towna  aituated  upon  it,  Haliartnt,  Orclio. 
menus,  Onchestus,  Acraepbla,  and  Copae  (51  nb.  ii.  p. 
410,  aeq.);  but  the  name  of  Capais  finally  became 
the  general  one,  beianse  the  north-eastern  eitmnilj 
of  the  basin,  upm  which  Ca[ae  stood,  was  the  deep- 
CBtpart.  StrabaBaye(ix.p.407)thatthe  take  waa 
380  Btadia  in  circun Jertiwe ;  bat  it  is  unpoaBibk  lo 
make  any  exact  stalenient  rtapectinf  ili  exkul, 
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KDoe  it  ▼•ried  so  much  at  different  Uuieg  of  Um  year 
and  in  diflferent  Beasons.  On  the  northern  and  east* 
em  sides  its  extent  is  limited  hy  a  nnge  of  heights, 
but  on  the  opposite  quarter  tliere  'm  no  such  natural 
boundary  to  its  size. 

2.  Mounkuns. -^  At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Copfiic  lake,  and  between  tlie  lake,  the  Cephi:»suSf 
and  the  Assus,  a  tributary  of  the  latter,  there  are 
four  or  five  long  bare  uiouiitaiiis,  uflahoots  of  Mt. 
CUomo.  Tlicy  bore  the  general  name  of  Hyphan- 
TKIUM  (r^  'T<pj.prtlov  vpof,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424). 
Strabo  &ays  in  one  passage  ((.  c.)  that  Orchomenus 
was  situated  un  Hyphamtkium  ;  but  since  in  another 
passage  (ix.  p.  416)  he  places  this  celebrated  city  on 
Mt.  AcoNTiUM  (rh  *Air<irrior  5pof ),  we  may  regard 
the  latter  as  one  of  the  mountaiiu*  of  Uyphauteium. 
Between  the  latter  range  and  the  Assus  there  lies  a 
smaller  hill  called  Hedyuum  (t^  'HSvAior  or  'HSiJ- 
Acioi*  6pos^  Strab.  ix.  p.  424;  Dem.  de  Fait*  Leg. 
p.  387;  ^mUSuU.  16,  full). 

Ptoum  (flTttfoc),  WHS  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern end  uf  the  lake,  and  extended  from  the  £u- 
boean  aca  inland  as  far  as  Lake  ilylica.  On  this 
mountain  was  a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Ptous. 
(Paoa.  ix.  23.  §  5;  Herod,  viii.  135;  for  details  tee 
AcRAKPiiiA.)  It  b  a  long  even  ridge,  separated 
from  Phueuicium  or  Phicinm,  mentioned  below,  by 
the  opening  in  which  stands  the  modem  village  of 
Kardhitut.  It  is  now  known  in  different  parts  by 
the  names  of  Palea,  Strubtma,  and  SkroponerL 

PuoKNiciUM  (^oiW<c(oy,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410),  Piii- 
ciUM  (♦/ifioi',  Hes.  Sc.  Here.  33;  ♦iKeioi',  Apollod. 
iii.  5.  §  8 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.\  or  Spiiingil'M  (jt^iyyiof^ 
Palaeph.  die  fncred.  7.  ^  2),  now  called  Fagdy  the 
mountain  between  the  lakes  Copais  and  Ilylica,  con- 
necting Mt.  Ptoum  with  the  range  of  Helicon.  Forch- 
hamnier  suppo>es  that  Phoenicium  and  Sphingium  are 
the  names  of  two  different  mountains  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  small  plain  of  the  stream  Dautoe; 
bat  the  naine  of  Phoenicium  rests  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  Strabo,  and  is  probably  a  con-uption  of 
Phicium,  which  occurs  in  other  writers  besides  those 
quoted  above,  ^i^  is  the  Aeolic  form  of  ^iy^  (Hes. 
Theog.  326);  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Phicium  and  Sphingium  are  two  different  forms 
of  the  same  name.  This  mountain  rises  immediately 
above  the  Copaic  lake,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  its 
surface  there  is  a  block  of  stone  which  resembles  a 
woman's  head  looking  into  the  lake.  Hence  arose 
the  legend  that  the  Sphinx  threw  her  victims  into 
the  lake.     (Comp.  Paus.  ix.  26.) 

TlLPHossiUM  (yiK^vaaiow^  Strab  ix.  p.  4 13 ;  TtA- 
^wau>¥^  Paus.  ix.  33.  §  1 ;  TiA^xMrfroTvy,  Harpocrat. 
9. 0.),  a  mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  Co- 
pus,  between  the  plains  of  Ualiartus  and  Coroneia, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  furthebt  off»hootof  M  .  Helicon, 
with  which  it  is  comiected  by  means  of  Mount  Lei- 
bcthrium.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  the  small 
fountain  Tilphoskta  or  Tilphus.sa,  where  the  seer  Tei- 
rcsias  is  said  to  have  died.  (S:rab.,  Paus.,  //.  cc.') 
The  hill  bears  the  form  of  a  letter  T,  with  its  foot 
turned  towards'  the  north.  It  is  now  called  Petra. 
From  its  position  between  the  lake  and  Leibethrium, 
there  is  a  narrow  pass  on  either  side  of  the  hilL  The 
pass  between  Tilphossium  and  Leil»ethrium  is  now 
called  the  pass  c^  Zagora ;  the  other,  between  Til- 
phossium and  the  lake,  was  one  of  great  importance 
m  antiquity,  as  the  high  road  from  northern  Greece 
to  Thebes  past»ed  through  it  This  pass  was  veiy 
narrow,  and  was  completely  commanded  by  the  for- 
tnM  Tilphosaaeum  or  Tiiphuoium,  on  the  summit 
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of  the'  hill.    (Dem.  de  FdU.  Leg.  pp.  385,  387, 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  67,  xix.  53.) 

Lbibethiuum,  «ie  of  the  offshoots  of  Mt.  Hefiocn, 
and  connecting  the  latter  with  Tilphoaaiam,  now 
called  Zagordf  is  described  under  Helioon.    [Heu* 

OOK.] 

LapRystium  (Ao^arioi'),  another  ol^hoot  of 
Mt  Helicon,  running  towards  the  Copaic  lake,  and 
separating  tlie  plains  of  Coroneia  and  Lebadeia.  It 
is  now  called  the  Mountain  of  Grdnitza,  and  is  evi- 
dently of  volcanic  origin.  In  its  crater  the  village 
of  GrdmUza  is  situated,  and  there  are  warm  spring 
at  its  foot  near  the  mills  of  Kaldmi.  Pausanias 
(ix.  34.  §  5)  describes  Laphystium  as  distant  about 
20  stadia  from  Ccmmeia,  and  as  possessing  a  teme- 
nos  of  Zeus  Lapbystius.  According  to  the  Boeotians, 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  into  the 
upper  world  at  this  spot;  a  tradition  probably  hanng 
reference  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain. 

THURiim  (Oovpioy),  also  called  Ohthopagl-x 
(^OpQomirfov),  described  by  Plutarch  as  a  mgL'etl 
pine-sliaped  mountain,  separated  the  pUins  of  Leba- 
deia and  Chaeroneia.     (Plut.  SuU,  13.) 

3.  Passes  across  the  Mountains. —  The  princi|«l 
pass  into  northern  Boeotia  was  along  the  valley  of 
the  Cephissus,  which  enters  the  plain  of  Chaero- 
neia from  Phucis  through  a  narrow  defile,  formed  by 
a  ridge  of  Mount  Parnassus  jutting  out  towards  Mt. 
Hedylium.  Since  this  pass  was  the  high  n«d  fn.m 
nortliem  Greece,  the  position  of  ChaerorK>ia  wa.s  one 
of  great  military  importance;  and  hence  the  plain 
in  which  this  city  »tood  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  memorable  battles  in  antiquity.  [Chakr<»- 
MEIA.]  There  was  likewise  a  pass  across  the  moun- 
tains leading  from  Chaeroneia  by  Panopeus  to  Ditu- 
lis,  and  thence  to  Delphi.     (Paus.  x.  4.  §  1.) 

Boeotia  was  connected  with  Locris  by  a  road  lead- 
ing acruss  the  mountains  from  Orchomenus  to  Abae 
and  Hyampolis,  and  from  thence  to  Opus  on  the  £u- 
boean  sea.     (Pans.  x.  35.  §  1.) 

4.  Rivers. — The  only  river  of  importance  in  the 
northern  part  of  Boeotia  is  the  Cephlssis  (Ky)- 
^laaos)^  which  rises  in  Phocis  near  the  town  uf 
Lilaea,  where  it  bursts  forth  from  the  nx-ks  with  a 
loud  noise.  (Hom.  77  ii.  522,  ffyttm.  m  ApoB.  240 ; 
Strab.  ix.  pp.407. 424;  Paus.  x.  33.  §§  4,  5;  Plin. 
iv.  3.  s.  7 ;  Stat  Tkeb.  vii.  348.)  It  lii-st  flows  to 
the  north  -east,  and  thence  to  the  south-east  through 
the  plain  of  Elateia,  receives  the  river  Assus  near 
the  city  Parapotaniii,  and  then  enters  Boeotia  through 
a  narrow  defile  in  the  mountains.  [See  above.] 
Its  course  through  Boeotia,  and  its  subterraneous 
passage  through  the  kataviSthn  at  the  eastern  end  uf 
the  lake  Copais,  till  it  emerges  at  Upper  Larymna, 
have  been  described  above. 

There  are  several  other  smaller  streams  in  tlie 
western  part  of  northern  Boeotia  descending  frtnn 
Mt  HeUcon  and  its  offshoots,  and  flowing  into  tlie 
Cephissus  or  the  Copais.  Of  these  the  names  of  the 
following  have  been  preserved:  i.  MoiUU8(Mci^(os), 
ritting  in  Mt  Thmium  near  Chaeroneia,  and  flowing 
into  the  Cephissus.  Its  name  is  perhaps  preserved 
in  3feray  a  village  in  the  valley.  (Plut  Su/il  17; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  199.)  —  ii.  Hkk- 
CYMA  (*Epiruva,  Pans.  ix.  39.  §2,  seq.;  Plut  A  atr. 
.(4m.  I),  ri.sing  near  Lebadeia,  at  the  foot  of  Bit. 
Laphystios,  and  falling  into — iiL  Probatia  (Jlpo- 
evria,  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant  iv.  12),  which  flows 
into  the  Copaic  gulf.  —  iv,  v.  Phalakvs  (^d\apos, 
Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5 ;  ♦Aiopof,  Plut  Lgs.  29),  and 
Cuaiul'8  or  CouAUUs  (Kovd^ios,  Stnb.  iz.  p.  41 1 ; 
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KwpdXioSj  AlcaeUB,  ap.  Strab.  L  c),  the  fbrmer'flow- 
ing  to  the  left,  and  the  latter  to  the  right  of  Gon>- 
neia,  and  from  thence  into  the  lake  Copaia.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Coarias  stood  the  temple  of  Athena 
Itonia.  —  vi.  Isomantus  {*l<r6fuan-ot)  or  Hopuas 
{'Or\la5\  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Phalarus. 
(Plat.  Ly».  29.)— vii.  Tmtok  (Tpirw^  Pans.  ix. 
33.  §  8)f  flowing  hj  Alalcomenae  into  the  lake  Co- 
pais.  It  was  from  this  stream,  and  not  from  the  one 
in  Libja,  that  Athena  derived  the  snroame  of  Trito- 
f^eneia.  —  viii.  Ck:AL.KA  ('HicaXte,  Strab.  iz.  p.  410)| 
a  river  flowing  midway  between  Haliartus  and  Alal- 
comenae, with  a  city  of  the  same  name  upon  its 
banks.  Leake  describe  it  as  rising  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Mount  Leibethrinm,  and  issuing  through  a 
predpitoos  gorge  lying  between  the  eastern  end  of 
Tilpho^ium  and  a  rocky  peak  (vol.  iL  p.  205).  — 
ix  LoPHis  (^Ao^lsy  Pans.  ix.  33.  §  4),  a  small  stream 
near  Haliartus,  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hop- 
UTE8  ('OrA^Tiif)  of  Plutarch  (Xy».  29),  where  Ly- 
i»;iDder  fell.  —  x,  xi.  Pkrmessus  (UtpfifiaaSs)  and 
Olneius  ('0\ftc«$s),  two  streams  rising  in  Mt.  He- 
Iktn,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flow  into  the 
lake  Copais  near  Haliartus.  Leake  regards  the 
KefaJlari  as  the  Pennessus,  and  the  river  of  Zaffard 
as  the  Olmeias.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411;  Schol. 
ad  Uesiod.  Theog.  5 ;  Pans.  ix.  29.  §  2 ;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  212.) 

There  are  veiy  few  streams  flowing  into  Uie  east^ 
era  side  of  the  lake  Copais,  as  the  mountains  rise 
almost  immediately  above  this  side  of  the  lake.  The 
tm\y  one  of  importance  is  the  Mblaa  (McAaf),  now 
Mavropotdmi,  names  derived  firora  tlie  dark  colour 
of  its  deep  transparent  waters.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  northern  side  of  Or- 
cbomenos,  from  two  katav6thra,  which  accounts  for 
tbe  statement  of  Plutarch  (SuU.  20),  that  the  MeUs 
vas  the  only  river  of  Greece  navigable  at  its  sources. 
Th^ie  two  fountains  are  probably  those  called  Phoe- 
nix and  Elaea  by  Plutarch  (^Pdop.  16).  They  form 
two  considerable  rivers.  One  flows  north-eastward, 
and  joins  the  Cephissus  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
tlian  half  a  mile;  the  other,  which  is  to  the  west- 
ward i]f  the  former,  follows  for  a  considerable  distance 
the  ftxA  of  the  cliffi»  of  Oix^homenus,  and  is  then  lost 
in  the  marshes  of  the  lake  Copais.  (Plut.  U.  ee.\ 
Paus.  ix.  38.  §  6;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  415;  Leake, 
ToliL  p.  154,  seq.)  Plutarch  says  {JSviL  20)  tliat 
the  Melas  augmented  at  the  summer  solstice  like  the 
Nile.  Strabo  states  (ix.  p.  407)  tliat  the  Melos 
flowed  through  the  territory  of  Haliartus:  hence 
some  modem  writers  snppoeie  that  there  was  a  river 
Melas  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  Copais,  and 
ethers  that  the  territory  of  Haliartus  extended  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
Strabo  was  ignorant  of  the  locality.  The  dark  waters 
4f  the  Melas  are  often  contrasted  with  the  white 
waters  of  the  Cephissos;  and  hence  it  was  said  that 
the  former  dyed  the  wool  of  sheep  black,  and  the 
latter  white.  (Plin.  iL  103.  s.  106;  comp.  Vitruv. 
TiiL  3;  Senec  AT.  0-  iiL  25;  Solin.  7.) 

IL  SOUTUEKN   BOBOTIA. 

Smthem  Boeotia  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts 
by  the  mountain  Teumessos.  The  northern  of  the«e 
two  dirisions  is  to  a  great  extent  a  plain,  in  which 
Tbebes  stands ;  the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Asopus 
Slid  its  tributaries.  Hence  the  southern  part  of 
hoootia  may  be  divided  into  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
iMd  the  valley  of  the  Asopus. 

1  Plain  of  Thebes.  —  In  the  northom  part  of  the 
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plain  of  Tliebes  is  the  lake  Hyuca  ('TAuri)  Atfivi}, 
Strab.  ix.  p.  407,  xv.  p.  708),  now  called  LivddlU  or 
lake  of  SSnzma^  separated,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, from  the  lake  Copab  by  Mt.  Phidum  or 
Sphingium.  This  lake  is  a  deep  crater,  entirely 
surrounded  by  mount«ns,  with  unusually  clear  and 
deep  water.  Hence  the  Ismenus  and  the  other 
streams,  descending  from  tlie  mountains  which  bound 
the  Theban  plain,  cannot  flow  into  this  lake,  as  is 
repr^ented  in  the  maps.  They  are  said  to  flow  into 
a  seiMurate  marsh  to  the  south  <if  Hylica;  but  the 
waters  of  this  marsh  find  their  way  into  the  lake  Hy- 
lica through  a  narrow  ravine  in  the  mountains.  (Forch- 
hammer,  p.  166.)  The  Uke  Hylica  is  much  lower 
than  the  Copais;  which  fitct  accounts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tunnel  to  cany  off  a  portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  latter  into  the  former.  It  has  been  mentioned 
above  that  tliere  was  a  small  hike  to  the  eBj»t  of  Hy- 
lica, now  called  Maritti  or  ParcUitnni,  and  that 
there  is  probably  a  katavdlhrum  flowing  from  the 
Hylica  to  this  lake,  and  from  the  latter  again  across 
Mount  Mesj>apium  to  the  sea.  This  lake  is  only  a 
shallow  marsh,  and  in  summer  is  reduced  to  small 
dimensions.  Its  ancient  name  is  uncertain.  Forch* 
hammer  calls  it  Schoenub  (Sxof^ovs ,  Strab.  ix.  p. 
410),  the  name  of  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of 
Schoenus  stood.  Leake,  however,  supposes  that  the 
river  Schoenus  is  the  Kanavdri^  which  rises  near 
Thespiae.  Miiller  conjectures  that  it  was  called 
Harma  (r^y  KoXovfAttmiv  "Apfta  Xitjart\v,  Aelian, 
V,  H.  iii.  45),  from  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  only  running  streams  in  the  plain  of  Thebei 
are  the  Kanavdri  mentioned  above,  and  the  two 
rivulets,  the  ISMENUsand  DiacB,  upon  which  Thebes 
stood.  The  two  latter  are  described  under  Thebak. 
Nicander  (  rAerioc.  887)  also  mentions  a  river  called 
Cmopus  (Kkwitos),  which  the  Scholiast  says  was 
the  same  as  the  Ismenus.  The  Leopits  in  Dicae- 
arehtts  (106)  is  supposed  by  Miiller  to  be  a  false 
reading  for  Cnopus. 

The  north-western  portion  of  the  pUdn  of  Tliebes, 
lying  souih-east  (^  Mt.  Phicitun,  was  called  tlie 
Tbnkric  Plain  (jh  Tyivtpuchv  irc9for,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  413;  Pans.  ix.  26.  §  1.)  To  the  west  of  Thebes 
were  the  plains  of  Thespiae  and  Leuctra. 

The  course  of  the  Asopus  is  described  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.  [Asopus.]  The  only  other  rivers  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  southern  portion  of  Boeotia  are 
the  Obboe  (*a«/M{i}),  which  rises  in  Mt.  Cithaeroii, 
flows  by  Plataeae,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian  gulf 
[Plataeae]  ;  and  the  Thkrmooon  (dcpfu^Mi', 
Herod,  ix.  43;  Paua.  ix.  19.  §  3),  which  rises  in 
Ml  Hypatos,  and  flows  into  the  Asopus  neiir  Ta- 
nagra.  South-west  of  Thebes  is  the  plain  of  Pla- 
taeae, funning  a  lofty  track  of  table  land.  Its  centre 
forms  the  point  of  partition  for  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Euboean  aud  Corinthian  gulfs  respectively. 

The  range  of  hills  sepaating  the  plain  of  Thebes 
from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  Teumes«us,  is  a  low  nmga 
hranching  from  the  eastern  end  of  Mt.  Helicon,  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  Euripus.  The  falls  of  these 
hills  descending  towards  Panie^  divide  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus  into  tiiree  parts  —  the  plain  of  Paraso- 
pia,  the  plain  of  Tana,L!,ia,  and  the  plain  of  Oropus. 
The  highest  peuk  in  the  range  Lt  uuw  called  Sord^ 
from  which  an  otfi>hout  approaches  so  near  to  Mt. 
Pames  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  rocky  ravine  be- 
tween them,  thruugh  which  the  Asopus  finds  its  way 
from  the  plain  of  Parasopia  into  tliat  of  Tanagra. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 1 .)    The  phun  of  Oropus,  wliieh 
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tJijrioallf  bdoDgod  to  BoeotiA,  aiiioe  it  lies  on  the 
Bcieotuu  Bide  of  Mt  PftxneB,  «w  erentaAllj  conqiiered 
bjr  the  AthenianB,  and  annexod  to  Attica.  [Oboi'US.] 

The  name  of  Te umesaiu  was  given  to  this  range 
of  hills  from  an  insulated  height  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  range,  apon  which  wan  a  town  bearing  the 
same  name,  situated  upon  the  road  from  Thebee  to 
Chalcis.  (Pans.  iz.  19.  §§  1,  2;  Horn.  JSrjpiiM.  m 
ApolL  228;  £nrip.  PAom.  1107;  Strab  iz.  p.  409 ; 
Steph.  B.  9.  V.) 

The  mountain  called  Hypatub  CTvarof,  Pans. 
IX.  39.  §  3)  bounded  the  Theban  pkun  on  the  eattt 
It  is  described  bj  Leake  as  bold  and  rocky,  with  a 
ftU  summit.   Its  modem  name  is  Samala  or  SiamaUu 

MnasAPiUM  {M9<nrAwtoi»),  lying  between  Hypatus 
and  the  Euripus,  now  called  KMtypA.  It  is  con- 
nected witli  Mt.  Ptoum  on  the  north  by  a  ridge  of 
hills.  At  its  firat  was  the  town  Anthedon.  (Aesch. 
Affom.  293;  Pans.  ix.  22.  §  5;  Strab.  iz.  d.405.) 

Gbbyceium  (Ki|f»iiK«tov,  Paus.  iz.  20. 1 3),  one 
of  the  slopes  of  Teumessoa  deaeending  down  to  Ta* 
nagta. 

The  important  passes  acroes  Mta.  Cithaeron  and 
Pames,  connecting  Boeotia  and  Attica,  ara  described 
under  the  latter  name  [pp.  322,  329, 330]. 

IIL   CUHATE   AKD    PRODUCTS. 

The  climate  of  Boeotia  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  Attica.  Inatoad  of  the  pure  and 
transparent  atmosphere,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Attic  climate,  the  air  of  Boeotia 
is  thick  and  heary  in  ooiaeqaence  of  theTaponrs 
riiiing  from  the  TaUeys  and  lakes.  Moreover,  the 
winter  in  Boeutia  is  frequently  very  cold  and  stormy, 
and  snow  often  lies  upon  the  ground  for  many  days 
together.  (Theophr.  de  VenL  32.)  Hesiod  gives 
a  lively  picture  uf  the  rigours  of  a  Boeotian  winter 
(^Op,  et  IHet^  501,  seq.);  and  the  truth  of  his  de- 
scription is  oonfirmed  by  the  testimony  of  modem 
travellers.  Thus  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  suffered 
tiruin  exoeHsive  cold  and  snowstorms  passing  through 
Boeotia  in  the  month  of  February,  was  surprised  to 
hear,  upon  arriving  at  Athens,  that  the  cold  had  not 
been  severe,  and  that  scarcely  any  snow  had  fallen. 
(Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica^  P*  S41,  seq.) 
The  spring  in  Boeotia  also  ofHmnences  later  than 
in  most  ckher  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  the  snow 
aonietimes  covers  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
even  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  soil 
of  Bueotia  presents  an  equally  striking  contrast 
to  tliat  of  Attica.  In  the  latter  cnuntry  the  soil 
is  light  and  arid,  possessing  little  land  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  com  ;  while  the  Boeotian  soil, 
oonsisting  for  the  most  part  of  a  rich  mould,  is  veiy 
fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  day,  abundant  crops  of  com.  (Comp. 
Theophr.  de  Cant.  PkaU.  iv.  9.  §  5,  HiH.  Plant. 
▼iii.  4.  §  15.)  The  plain  of  tiie  Copais  is  particu- 
krly  di^nguished  for  its  fertility.  Colonel  Leake 
counted  900  grains  on  one  cob  of  maize.  Nor  was 
the  country  deficient  in  rich  pasture  land.  Numerous 
flocks  and  herds  were  reared  in  the  meadows  around 
Orchomenus,  Thebes,  and  Thespiae;  and  from  the 
same  meadows  the  Boeotian  cavalry  obtained  excel- 
lent hones,  which  ranked  among  the  best  in  Greece. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  were  also  cultivated  with  great 
snoceas,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes, 
Anthedon,  and  Mycalessus.  Even  palm-trees  flou- 
rished in  the  sheltered  bay  of  Aulis.  (Patis.  ix.  19. 
§  8.)  The  vine  prospered  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains; and  it  was  in  Boeotia  that  the  vine  is  said  to 
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hm  ben  first  planted  by  Dionysus,  whom  tlie  le- 
gends repressnl  as  a  native  of  Thebes.  (Pans.  ix.  25. 

From  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  eoast  of 
Boeotia,  as  well  as  from  those  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Euboea,  iron  was  obtained  in  very  early  times. 
The  Boeotian  swards  and  Aonian  iron  enjoyed  great 
cdebrity  (DiMiys.  Peri^.  476,  with  the  note  of 
Eustathius).  The  mountains  also  yielded  black  and 
grey  marble,  which  was  used  in  pnblic  buildings, 
and  gave  the  Boeotian  cities  a  sombre  appearance, 
very  difierent  ttom  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
Pentelic  marble  of  Attica.  Potters  earth  was  toond 
near  Aulis.    (Pans.  ix.  19.  §  6.) 

Among  the  natural  productiona  of  Boeotja,  one  of 
the  naost  important,  on  account  of  its  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Greek  music,  was  the  auletic,  or 
flute-reed  (8oiHii{),  which  grew  in  the  marshes  of  the 
lake  Copais.  (Pind.  Pytk  xii.  46;  Theophr.  HUt 
Plant  iv.  12 ;  Plin.  xvi.  35.  s.  66 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407.) 
The  marshes  (if  the  Copais  werefreqnoitlycove^wiih 
water-fowl,  and  large  quantities  of  fish  were  caught 
in  the  lake.  Theite,  as  well  as  many  other  produe- 
tkooB  of  Boeotia,  foimd  a  ready  sale  in  the  Athenian 
market.  (Aristoph.  Acham.  872,  seq.)  The  eels 
of  the  lake  Copab  were,  however,  most  prized  by 
the  Athenians ;  they  still  retain  their  ancient  cele- 
brity, and  are  described  by  a  modem  traveller  as 
"  large,  white,  of  delicate  flavour,  and  light  of  diges- 
tion." (Aristoph.  Pae,  1005;  Acham.  680,  bcq.; 
Atben.  viL  p.  297,  seq.;  Pollux,  vi.  63;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  157.)  The  ]4ain  of  Thebes  abounds  with 
moles,  and  their  skins  were  an  article  of  foreign 
commerce.  (Aristoph.  Acham.  879.)  Pliny  re- 
marks (viii.  58.  s.  83),  that  though  moles  are  not 
foond  at  Leliadeia,  they  exist  in  great  numben  in  the 
lands  of  Orchomenus;  but  he  has  probably  made 
some  confusion  respecting  the  locality,  since  Colonel 
Mure  did  not  observe  a  single  molo-hill  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  Cephissian  Plain;  but  upon  entering  that 
of  Thebes,  he  found  the  ground  covered  with  them 
in  every  direction.    (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  252.) 

IV.  ImxABiTAirrs. 

Boeotia  was  originally  inhabited  by  various  bar- 
barous tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Aijnes,  Ecteoes, 
Temmices,  and  Uyantes,  some  of  whom  were  pro- 
bably Leieges  and  others  Pelasgians.  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
401 ;  Paus.  ix.  5 ;  Lycophr.  644,  786, 1 209.)  Men- 
tion is  aLw  made  of  other  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  such  as  Thraciand,  Gephyrad,  and  Phl^yae, 
who  are  spoken  of  under  their  respective  namea.  But 
in  aldition  to  all  these  tribes,  there  were  two  others, 
of  far  greater  importance,  who  appear  as  the  rulera 
of  Boeotia  in  the  henac  age.  These  two  were  the 
Minyae,  and  the  Cadmeans  or  Cadmeones,  —  the 
former  dwelling  at  Orchomenus,  and  the  latter  at 
Thebes.  The  history  of  these  two  tribes  is  given  in 
another  port  of  this  work ;  and  accordingly  we  pass 
over  at  present  the  question,  whether  the  Cadmeans 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  Phoenician  cdony,  according 
to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  or  as  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians,  as  is  maintained  by  many  modem 
scholars.  [Mimyae;  Orchomenus;  Tukbas.]  It 
is  cxily  necessarv  to  mention  in  this  place  that  Oicho- 
menus  was  originally  the  more  powiaiul  of  the  two 
citaes,  though  it  was  afterwards  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes.  The  description  pre- 
viously given  of  the  pliysic^  peculiarities  of  Boeotia, 
by  which  it  is  seen  how  comjdetely  the  oountry  ia 
divided  into  two  distinct  valleysi  almost  leads  ona  to 
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fcpeot  the  diHsioD  of  the  coiuitiy  into  tito  ggmi  po- 
litied  Icagnes,  with  OrchomeDus  •nd  Thebes  m  ths 
rtspectiTe  heads  of  eadL 

Sixtj  jean  after  the  Tnjan  war,  according  to  the 
dmmologjr  of  Thncjdides,  an  important  change  took 
place  in  ttie  popnlatioo  of  Boeotia.     The  Boeotians, 
an  Aeolian  people,  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  the 
soatheni  part  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Paga 
aaesn  golf,  and  whoM  chief  town  was  Ame,  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  br  the  Theaaalians,  who  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Thespnitia.    TheM  expelled 
Boeotians  thereupon  penetrated  southwards,  and  took 
ponession  of  the  land,  then  called  Cadmeis,  but  to 
which  they  gave  their  own  name  of  Boeotia.  (Thuc. 
I  12;  oomp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  40L)     The  Minyans  and 
(/sdmeans  were  partly  driven  out  of  their  cities,  and 
(«rtly  incorporated  with  the  conquering  race.     A 
diffioUty  has  arisen   respecting  the  time  of  this 
Boeotian  immigration,  from  the  fact  that,  in  men- 
tioning the  wan  of  the  Seven  chiefs  and  of  their  sons 
tg^inai  lliebes.  Homer  always  calls  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  Cadmeones  (//.  iv.  385,  v.  804,  xxiii. 
68Q);  while  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  country  are  invariably  called 
Boeotians  in  the  Iliad,  and  their  chieftains,  Peneleus, 
Leitos,  Aicesilaua,  Prothenor,  and  Clonius,  are  con- 
nected, both  by  genealogy  and  legends,  with   the 
Aeolic  Boeotians  who  came  from  Thessaly.     Accord- 
ing to  this  it  would  follow  that  the  migration  of  the 
Aralian  Boeotians  ought  to  be  placed  between  the 
time  of  the  Epigoni  and  that  of  the  Trojan  war;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  Thucydides  has  preserved 
the  geonine  legend,  and  that  Homer  only  inserted 
the  name  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  great  national  war 
•f  the  Greeks  to  gratify  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try of  bis  time.     But  so  great  was  the  authority  of 
Humer,  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the  statemoit  of  the 
[Ket  with  other  accounts,  Thucydides  added  (tc.) 
that  there  was  a  porti<xi  (k  Aeolian  Boeotians  settled 
in  Boeotia  previously,  and  that  to  them  belonged  the 
Boeotians  who  bailed  against  Troy. 

But  at  whatever  time  the  Boeotians  may  have 
Mtlied  in  the  country  named  after  them,  it  is  certain 
titat  at  the  commencement  of  the  historical  period 
ill  the  cities  were  inhabited  by  Boeotians,  Orchom»- 
1108  among  the  number,  and  that  the  Minyans  and 
other  andent  races  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
The  most  important  of  these  cities  formed  a  political 
confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes.   Orcho- 
menus  was  the  second  city  in  importance  after  Thebes. 
Of  these  greater  cities,  which  had  smaller  towns  de- 
pendent  upon  them,  there  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally fourteen,  but  their  nan)es  aro  variously  given 
bj  different  writers.    Miillcr  supposes  these  fourteen 
states  to  have  been  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Lebadeia, 
Corooeia,  Copae,  Haliartus,  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  An- 
tbedon,  Plataeae,  Ocaleae,  ChaUa,  Onchestus.  and 
EleatbeFse.    There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first 
ten  were  mcmbera  of  the  confederacy;  but  whether 
the  last  four  belonged  to  it  is  questionable.    Oropvs, 
which  was  afterwards  subject  to  Athens,  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  a  member  of  the  league.    Plataeae 
withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  and  pUced  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Athens,  as  early  as  b.  o.  519. 
The  a&irs  of  the  confederacy  were  managed  by  cer- 
tain magiiftrates  or  generals,  called  Boeotarchs,  two 
hong  elected  by  Thebes,  and  one  apparently  by  each 
of  the  other  confJederate  states.     At  the  time  of  the 
hatUe  of  Delium  (b.  c.  424)  there  were  eleven  Boeo- 
tvchs  (Thuc  iv.  91);  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
^t  the  confederacy  at  that  time  consisted  of  ten 
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cities.  There  was  a  religions  festival  of  the  kagw, 
oriled  Pamboeotia,  which  was  held  at  the  tempto  of 
Athena  Itonia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corooeia. 
(Paiw.  ix  34.  §  1.)  Each  of  the  confederate  states 
was  independent  of  the  other;  but  the  mansgement 
of  the  confederacy  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Thebans,  and  exen'i^«d  ft>r  their  interests.  For 
further  details  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
Boeotian  League,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Boeotarchea. 

The  political  histfjfy  of  Boeotia  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  separate  towns;  and  even 
the  events  relating  to  the  general  hiiitory  of  the 
country  are  so  connected  with  that  of  Thebes,  that 
it  is  more  convenient  to  relate  them  under  the 
later  name.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c. 
338),  and  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  335)  Boeotia  rapidly 
declined,  and  so  low  had  it  sunk  under  the  Romans, 
that  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  Tanagra  and 
Thespiae  were  the  only  two  places  in  the  country 
which  could  be  called  towns;  of  the  other  great 
Boeotian  cities  nothing  remained  but  ruins  and  their 
names.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  403,  410.)  Both  Tanagra 
and  Thespiae  were  free  towns  under  the  Bomans. 
(Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 

The  Boeotians  are  represented  as  a  dull  and 
heavy  race,  with  little  susceptibility  and  appreci- 
ation of  intellectual  pleasures.  It  was  especially 
their  lively  neighboure  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
proached them  with  this  fiuling,  which  they  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  iamurOnaiau  (Dem.  de  Corom. 
p.  240,  de  Pae,  p.  61.)  Their  natural  dulness  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of 
their  atmosph^to  (Cic.  de  Fat.  4  ;  Hor.  Ep,  ii.  1. 
244),  but  was  probiably  as  much  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  food  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
take,  and  which  the  fertility  of  their  country  fur- 
nished in  abundance.  Their  dulness  and  sensuality 
gave  rise  to  the  proverbs  Bouoria.  ];s  and  Boi^tov 
oitf  which  was  an  old  national  reprnach  even  in  the 
time  of  Pindar.  {OL  vi.  151.)  The  Boeotians  paid 
more  attention  to  the  development  of  their  bodily 
powers  than  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
(**  Omnes  BoeoU  magis  firmitati  corporis  quam  in- 
genii  acumiiii  inserviunt,"  Com.  Nep.  Ale.  iL;  Diod. 
XV.  50.)  They  therefore  did  not  gain  much  dis- 
tinction in  literature  and  in  art;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  deserve  the  universal  condemnation 
which  the  Athenians  passed  upon  them.  In  the 
quiet  Tallies  of  Mt  Helicon  a  taste  fur  music  and 
poetry  wa^t  cultivated,  which  at  all  times  gave  the 
lie  to  the  Boi^ioi'  ois;  and  Hesiod,  Corinna,  Pindar, 
and  Plutarch,  all  of  whom  were  natives  of  Boeotia, 
are  sufficient  to  redeem  the  people  from  the  chaige 
of  universal  dulness. 

V.  Towns. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  of 
each  of  which  an  account  is  gi\'en  separately.  UpoD 
the  lake  Copais  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
b^inning  with  Orehomenus,  and  turning  to  the  east, 
were  Obchombnus  ;  Troyra  ;  Asfledoit  ;  Oi/- 
MONKS;  Copae;  Ekytiuiae(?);  Acrakfhia; 
Armb;  Mkdbok;  Onchbstus;  Hauabtus;  Oca- 
lba;  TiLPHOSSiiJM ;  Alalcomenab;  Cobonbia; 
Lbbadsia;  Midkia.  Chakronkia  was  situated 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  Copais,  west  of  Orcho- 
menus; and  CrBTONB  and  Utbttub  north  of  the 
lake. 

Along  the  Euripus  from  K.  to  S.  were:  LARTinrA 
and  Upper  Laryhna,  at  one  time  beloQging  to 
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I«ocris;  Pbocab;  Anthbdon;  Isus  probalilyatA 
little  distance  from  the  oout,  soath  of  Anthedon; 
Chaua;  Saloanbus;  Mtcalessus  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  coast;  Aulu;  Cercas;  Dkuitx; 
and  lastly  ORoruSf  which  originally  belonged  to 
Boeotia,  but  was  subsequently  included  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Attica. 

Along  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  W.  to  E.,  Chor- 
8KIA  npon  the  frontiers  of  Phocis;  TmsBE;  Tiphab 
or  Siphae;  Grbusis.  Inland  between  the  Corin- 
thian gulf  and  the  cities  on  the  lake  Copais,  also 
from  W.  to  E.,  Hippotab;  Ascka;  CsRESSUsand 
DoNACON,  both  S.  of  Ascra;  Thbspiab,  EuTRSsts, 
S.  of  Thespiae;  Lbuctra. 

TfiEBAB  was  situated  in  the  plain  between  the 
lake  Hylica  and  Mt.  Teumessus.  Near  lake  Uylica 
were  Htlb;  Traphbia;  Pbtboh  and  Schoends. 
Between  Thebes  and  the  Euripus  Teumbssub; 
G LISAS;  Cnopia  and  Harma.  S.  of  Thebes,  Pot- 
inAB  and  Thbrapmae. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  between  Mt  Teu- 
messus and  Attica  from  W.  to  E.,  Plata  eab;  Hy- 
srAE;  Ertthrab;  Sgolub;  Sidab;  Eteonus  or 
Scarphb;  Eleuk;  Tamaora;  Phbbab;  Obno- 

PHYTA. 

(The  principal  works  on  Boeotia  are  the  Travels 
of  Clarke,  Holland,  Hobhouse,  Dodwell,  Gell,  Mure, 
and  more  especially  of  Leake  and  Ulrichs;  K.  0. 
Miiller,  OrchomenoB^  Breslau,  1844,  2nd  ed.,  and 
the  article  BoeoUm  in  Ersch  and  Gmber's  Eney- 
dopddie,  vol.  xi. ;  Forchhammer,  HdlenikOj  Berlin, 
1837,  a  work  of  great  value;  Kruse,  Hellat^  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  Raoul-Rochette,  Sur  la  forvn/ty  <fe.  de  teitU 
fgderaUf  de»  Beotigna^  in  Mem.  de  VAead.  det 
Irucr.f  vol.  viii.  p.  214,  seq.;  Kl&tz,  de  Foedere 
BoeotieOf  BeroL  1821 ;  ten  Breujel,  de  Foedere 
BoeotieOf  Groning.  1834;  Koppius,  Specimen  hu- 
toricwn  exhibent  Mstoriam  reipvbUcae  Boeotortuny 
Groning.  1836.) 


COIN  OF  BOBOTLA. 

BOII,  a  Celtic  people  who  emigrated  from  Trans* 
alpine  Gaul  to  Italy  in  company  with  the  Lingones 
(Liv.  V.  35)  by  the  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
or  tlie  Great  St  Bernard,  Their  original  abode 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  near  the  territory  of 
the  Lingones,  who  were  between  the  upper  SaSne 
and  the  bigheait  parts  of  the  Seine  and  Mame. 
Those  Boii  who  joined  the  Helvetii  in  their  march 
to  the  country  of  the  Santones,  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  (A  G.  i.  5),  and  it  seems  that  they  came  from 
Germany  to  Join  the  Helvetii.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Helvetii  Caesar  gave  them  a  territory  in  the 
country  of  the  Aedui  {B.  0.  i.  28,  vil  9),  which  ter- 
ritory D'Anville  supposes  to  be  in  the  angle  between 
the  AlUer  and  the  Loire.  The  Boia  of  Caesar 
(vii.  14)  may  be  the  country  of  tihese  Boii;  if  it  is 
not,  it  is  the  name  of  a  town  unknown  to  us.  Wale- 
kenaer  places  these  Boii  in  the  modem  diocese  of 
Auxerre  (Autesiodnrum),  which  he  supposes  to  be 
part  of  their  original  territory  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Aedui.  But  this  supposition  is  directly 
contradicted  by  tiie  narrative  of  Caesar  {B.  G.  vii. 
!/,  10,  11).     The  town  of  the  Bdi  was  Gei^ovia 
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aoMrding  to  the  common  texts  of  Caesar,  bnt  th«' 
name  is  conrupt,  and  the  site  is  unknown.  No  con- 
clusion can  be  derived  as  to  tlie  position  of  these 
Boii  from  the  psssage  of  Tacitus  {Hiet.  iL  61),  ex- 
cept that  they  were  close  to  the  Aedui,  which  is 
known  already.  Pliny*s  enumeration  (iv.  18),  under 
Gallia  Lngdunensis,  of  "  intns  Hedui  frdersti,  Car- 
nuti  federati,  Boii,  Sen<»ies,  Aulerci,"  places  tLe  Boii 
between  the  Camutes  and  the  Senones,  and  agrces 
with  Walckenaers  conjecture;  but  this  is  not  the 
position  of  tlie  Boii  of  Caesar. 

The  name  Boii  also  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
on  the  road  from  Aquae  Augu^tae  or  Tarbellicae 
{^Dox)  to  Bordeaux.  The  name  is  jdaced  16  Gallic 
leagues  or  24  Roman  miles  from  Bordeamx.  These 
Bdi  are  represented  by  the  Buies  ci  the  Payt  de 
BuckfOrBougea,  as  Walckenaer  caUs  them  (jGeog.  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  303).  The  name  Boii  in  the  Itin.  ought  to 
represent  a  place,  and  it  is  supposed  by  D'Anville 
that  TVte  de  Buck,  on  the  Basiin  ^Arcaekon,  may 
represent  it;  but  he  admits  that  the  distance  dues 
not  agree  with  the  Itin. :  and  besides  this,  the  Tete 
de  Buck  seems  to  lie  too  much  oat  of  the  road  be- 
tween Dax  and  Bordeaux,  [G.  L.] 

BOII,  a  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  migrated 
from  Transalpine  Ganl,  as  mentioned  above.  They 
found  the  plains  N.  of  the  Padus  already  occuped 
by  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  crossed  ^hat  river,  and  established  them- 
selves between  it  and  the  Apennines,  in  tlie  plains 
previously  occupied  by  the  Umbrians.  (Liv.  v.  35 ; 
Pol.  ii.  17 ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  195.)  They  are  next  men- 
tioned as  co-operating  with  the  Insubres  and  Senones 
in  the  destruction  of  Melpom,  an  event  which  was 
placed  by  Cornelius  Nepos  in  the  same  year  with  the 
capture  of  Veii  by  Camillus,  B.  c.  396.  (Com.  Kep. 
op.  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  2 1 .)  According  to  Appian  (^CelL 
1),  the  Boii  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Gauls 
into  Latium  in  b.  c.  358,  when  they  were  defeated 
by  the  dictator  C.  Sulpicius ;  but  Polybius  repre- 
sents them  as  taking  up  arms  against  the  Romans 
for  t)ie  first  time  after  the  defeat  and  destroetioii  of 
their  neighbours  the  Senones.  Alarmed  at  this 
event,  they  united  their  forces  with  tihose  of  the 
Etruscans,  in  b.  c.  283,  and  were  defeated  together 
with  them  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake.  Notwith- 
standing this  disaster,  they  took  up  arms  again  the 
next  year,  but  being  a  second  time  defeated,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Rome,  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  adhered  for  45  years,  when  the  occupation  by 
the  Romans  of  the  territory  that  had  beoi  previously 
held  by  the  Senones  again  alarmed  them  for  their 
own  safety,  and  led  to  the  great  Gallic  war  of  b.  c 
225,  in  which  the  Boii  and  Insubres  were  suj^ported 
by  the  Gaeisatae  from  beyond  the  Alps.  (PoL  ii.  20 
---31.)  Though  defeated,  together  with  their  allies, 
in  a  great  battle  near  Telamon  in  Etruria,  and  com- 
pelled soon  after  to  a  nominal  submission,  they  still 
continued  hostile  to  Rome,  and  at  the  commenoemrat 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  a  218)  did  not  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  but  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Romans  who  were  founding  the  new  oofeny  of 
Placentia.  (PoL  iiL  40 ;  Liv.  xxi.  25 ;  Appian, 
AnnU>.  5.)  The  same  year  Uiey  supported  Hannibal 
with  an  auxiliary  force  at  the  battle  of  the  Trri>ia; 
and  two  years  afterwards  they  suddenly  attacked  the 
consul  Postumins  as  he  was  marching  thrtmgh  their 
territory  with  a  force  of  25,000  men,  and  entirely 
destroyed  his  who'e  army.  (Pul.  iii.  67 ;  Liv.  xxiii. 
24.)  Again,  after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punie 
War,  the  Boii  took  a  prominent  part  in  Uie  revoh  ol 
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the  Gauls  ander  Haxnilcar,  and  the  dflstruction  ol 
PlacentU,  in  9.  a  200  (Liv.  zkxi.  2,  10),  and  from 
tins  tinn,  during  a  period  of  ten  yean,  notwith- 
standing repeated  defeats,  they  continued  to  cany  on 
the  contest  agunst  Rome,  sometiines  single-handed, 
but  more  frequently  in  alliance  Kith  the  Insubrians 
and  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Ligurians.  At  length, 
in  B.C.  191,  they  were  oompfetdy  reduced  to  sub- 
missioo  by  Scipio  Nasica,  who  pat  half  their  popu- 
hition  to  the  sword,  and  deprived  them  of  nearly  half 
their  lands.  (Lir.  zxzii.  29 — SI,  zxziii.  36,  37, 
xxxtT.  21,  46,  47,  ZXZ7.  4,  5,  22,  xxxtL  38 — 40.) 
In  order  to  secure  the  territory  thus  acquired,  the 
Romans  soon  after  established  there  the  colony  of 
Bononia,  and  a  few  years  later  (b.  c.  183)  those  of 
Matina  and  Parma.  The  construction  in  b.g.  187 
of  the  great  military  road  from  Ariminum  to  Pla- 
centia,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  Via  Aemilia, 
must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  result 
(Liv.  zzxvii.  57,  zzziz.  2,  55.) 

But  the  conquerofB  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
(ontented  even  with  these  precautions,  and  ultimately 
compelled  all  the  remaining  Boians  to  migrate  from 
their  country  and  recross  the  Alps,  where  they  found 
•  refuge  with  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Tauriscans, 
and  established  themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Pan- 
nooia,  in  a  pcntion  of  the  modem  Bohemia,  which  de 
rives  its  name  from  them.  Here  they  dwelt  for  above 
a  century,  btttwere  ultimately  exterminated  by  the  Da- 
dans.  (Strab.  V.  p.  213,  vii.  pp.  304, 313.)  Hence 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  them  as  apeople  that 
bad  ceased  to  exist  in  Italy  in  their  time.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  2 1 6 ;  Plin.  iii.  1 5.  s.  20.)  It  is  therefore  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  confines 
of  the  territory  which  they  occupied.  Polybius  speaks 
of  the  Ananes  as  bordering  on  them  on  the  W.,  but 
no  other  author  mentions  that  nation;  and  Livy  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  the  Boil  as  if  they  were  contermi- 
Dons  with  the  Ligurians  on  their  western  frontier. 
Nor  is  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  Senones  on  the  E.  better  marked.  Livy  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  the  three  colonies  of  Parma,  Mu- 
tina,  and  Bononia  as  established  in  the  territory  of 
the  Buji,  while  Ariminum  was  certainly  in  that  of 
the  Senones.  But  the  hmit  between  the  two  is  no- 
where indicated. 

The  long  protracted  resistance  of  the  Boil  to  the 
Roman  arms  sufficiently  proves  that  they  were  a 
powerful  as  well  as  warlike  people ;  and  after  so  many 
eanipaigns,  and  the  repeated  devastation  of  their 
lands,  the/  were  still  able  to  bring  not  less  than 
50,000  men  into  the  field  against  Scipio  Nasica. 
(Liv.  xxxvL  40.)  Cato  even  reported  that  they 
comprised  112  diffsrent  tribes  {op.  Plin,  L  c).  Not 
were  the/  by  any  means  destitute  of  civiUzatira. 
Polybins,  indeed,  speaks  of  them  (in  common  with 
the  other  Gauls)  as  inhabiting  only  unwaUed  vilUges, 
and  ignorant  of  all  arts  except  pasturage  and  agri- 
culture (PoL  ii.  17);  but  Livy  repeatedly  alludes  to 
their  towns  and  fortresses  (castella),  and  his  account 
of  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Nasica  over  them  proves 
that  they  puasessed  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
predona  metals,  and  were  able  to  work  both  in  silver 
aod  bronxe  with  tolerable  skiU.  (liv.  xxxvi.  40.) 
A  krge  portion  of  their  territory  seems,  however,  to 
hare  beau  still  occupied  by  marshes  and  forests, 
smoog  which  last  one  called  tlie  Lttasa  Silya  was 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  conflict  with  the  Roman 
•nnii^  (Liv.  xziii.  24,  xxxiv.  22;  Frontin.  StnU. 
L6.S4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOIOHEHXTM,  the  namfe  of  the  country  in  which 
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I  Maroboduus  redded.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  109.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  evidently  ''home  of  the 
hdi;*  Boienheim,  Bohmtn,  that  is,  Bohemia.  [L.  &] 

BOIODU'RUM  (Bot69ovpo»:  InnaUuU),  a  town 
or  fort  in  Noricum,  opposite  to  Batava  Castra,  at  the 
p<rint  where  the  Inn  (Aenus)  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube.  (PtoL  iiL  13.  §  2;  Notit.  Imp.;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  249;  Engipp.  Vit.  Sever,  19,  22.)  The 
name  of  the  place  indicates  that  it  was  probably 
built  by  the  Boii.  [L.  S.] 

BOIU&I  (Boi6y),  a  town  of  Doris,  and  one  of  the 
original  towns  of  the  Doric  tetrapolis,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  placed  by  Leake  near  Marioldtet,  (Thuc 
L  107 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  592 ;  Strab.  ix.  p^  427 ;  Scykx, 
p.  24;  Conon,  Narr.  27;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13  ;  Tsetz. 
ad  Lycophr,  741 ;  PtoL  iU.  15.  §  15  ;  Steph.  B. 
9.  9.;  L«kke,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  pp.  91  94.) 

BOLA  or  BOLAE  (Bc^Xa:  Eth.  BwAovdf,  Bo- 
lanns),  an  andent  city  of  lAtium,  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Its  foun- 
dation is  expressly  ascribed  by  Ylxgil  {Aen,  vi.  776) 
to  the  kings  of  Alba,  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Diodorus  of  the  colonies  of  that  city. 
(Diod.  vii.  ap.  Eueeb,  Arm,  p.  185.)  Hence  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  properly  a  Latin  city,  though 
its  name  does  not  appear  among  the  list  of  those  tlmt 
composed  the  league.  (Dionys.  v.  61.)  But  it  fell 
at  an  eariy  period  into  the  hands  of  the  Aequians. 
Dionysius  describes  it  as  one  of  the  towns  taken  bjr 
Coriolanus,  together  with  Tderia  and  Labicum  ^Id. 
viii.  18;  Plut.  Cor,  28);  and  though  Livy  does  not 
notice  its  conquest  upon  that  occasion,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  an  Aequian  town,  when  the  name  next  occun 
in  history,  b.  a  411.  In  this  instance  the  Bohuii 
were  among  the  foremost  to  engage  in  war,  and 
ravaged  the  lands  of  the  ndghbouring  Labicum,  but 
being  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the  Aequians,  they 
were  defeated,  and  ^eir  town  taken.  (Liv.  iv.  49 ; 
Diod.  xiiL  42.)  It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the 
Aequians,  and  a  fresh  colony  established  there,  but 
was  agun  taken  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Postumius; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  proposal  to  esta- 
blish a  Roman  colony  there,  and  portion  out  its  huids 
among  the  settlers,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  fiercest 
seditions  in  Roman  histoiy.  (Liv.  iv.  49 — 51.) 
Whether  the  colony  was  actually  sent,  does  not  ap- 
pear: according  to  Livy,  the  town  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Aequians  in  b.  a  389,  when  they  were 
defeated  beneath  its  walls  by  Camillus;  but  Dio- 
dorus represents  it  as  then  occupied  by  the  Latins, 
and  besieged  by  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  vi.  2 ;  Diod. 
xiv.  117.)  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  name  in 
history  (for  in  Diod.  xx.  90,  Bola  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take or  corruption  of  the  text  for  Bovianum) :  it  was 
probably  destroyed  during  these  wan,  as  we  find  no 
subsequent  trace  of  its  existence;  and  it  is  enume. 
rated  by  Pliny  among  the  towns  which  liad  in  his 
time  utterly  disappeared  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  The  site  is 
very  uncertain :  it  is  commonly  pUced  at  a  village 
called  Po/>,  situated  in  the  mountains  about  8  miles 
N.  of  Praeneste;  but  Livy  tells  us  (iv.  49)  that  its 
"  ager  '*  bordered  on  that  of  Labicum,  and  the  narra- 
tives of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  above  dted  seem 
clearly  to  point  to  a  situation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Labicum  and  Pedum.  Hence  it  is  much  more 
probable,  as  suggested  by  Ficoroni  and  Nibby,  that 
it  occupied  the  site  of  LugtianOf  a  village  about  5 
miles  S.  of  Pakstrina  (Praeneste),  and  9  SE.  of 
La  Coltmna  (Labicum).  The  position  is,  like  that 
of  most  of  the  other  towns  m  this  neighbourhood, 
naturally  fortified  by  the  ravines  that  surround  it:  and 
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its  ntuation  between  the  Aeqaiau  moiuiUinft  on  tbe 
one  aide,  and  the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidos  on  the  other, 
wuuld  necessarilj  render  it  a  military  point  of  im- 
p  irtance  both  to  Aeqnians  and  Latins.  (Ficonnu, 
Memorie  di  Labico^  pp.  62 — 72 ;  Nibhy,  DirUomi 
A'  Romaj  vol.  i.  pp.  291—294.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOLAX  (BcTAo^),  a  town  of  Triphjiia  in  Elis, 
which  snrrendered  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War.  Its 
site  is  uncertain ;  bat  Leake,  jndgin^  from  similarity 
of  name,  place:!  it  at  Voldntza^  a  village  on  the  left 
hank  of  the  Alpheios,  about  four  miles  above  its 
mouth.  (Pdjb.  iv.  77.  §  9, 80.  §  13;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  IL  p.  207.) 

BOLBE.  1.  (*H  B6k§ii  A(/iu^),  a  lake  in  Mvg- 
donia  in  Macedonia,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  (Aesch.  Pen.  ASS;  Scylax,  p.  27  :  Thuc.  L 
58,  iv.  103;  Cantacuz.  ii.  25.)  The  lake  empties 
itself  into  the  StrymcHiic  gulf,  by  means  of  a  river 
flowing  through  the  pass  called  Anion  or  Arethusa. 
(Thuc  iv.  103.)  The  name  of  this  river  is  not 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but  it  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Bechius  ('F^X''^')  ^  Procoplus  (de 
AetKf.  iv.  4).  Among  the  smaller  streams  flowing 
into  the  lake  we  find  mention  of  the  Ammites  ('Afi- 
fJnyt)  and  Olynthiacus  (^Okvv$uuc6s').  (Atiien. 
viii.  p.  334,  e.)  The  perch  (KdSpaD  of  the  lake 
was  particularly  admirsd  by  the  gastronomic  poet 
Archestratua.  (Athen.  viL  p.  81 1,  a.)  The  lake  is 
now  called  BesUaa.  It  is  about  12  miles  in  length, 
and  6  or  8  in  breadth.  (Clarke,  Truveltf  vol.  ii.  3. 
p.  376;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  pp.  170, 
231,  462;  Tafel,  Theuahnica,  p.  14,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  same  name,  sitiuited  upon  the 
lake  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  B^ffoi),  to  which  Procopius  (cfe 
Aedi/i  iv.  4)  gives  the  name  of  Bolbus  (Bo\$6s^ 
Leake  places  it  <m  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Betikia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  231.) 

BOLBE'NE  (BoX«i|HQ,  a  district  of  Armenia 
Ifigor,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13)  places  to  the  W. 
Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  Dionyidus  Perie- 
getes  (jGeog.  Graee,  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  124),  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  changes  made  by  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian in  the  division  of  Roman  Armenia,  mentions  a 
subdivisian  of  Armenia  IV.  by  the  name  of  Balbi- 
tene  (BoXCinfr^),  which  probably  represented  the 
Bolbeoe  of  Ptolemy.  (St  Martin,  Mem.  ear  FAr- 
flMMM,  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOLBITINE  (BoAC(r(rn,Hecataeus,/r.285,  op. 
Steph.  B. «.  V. ;  Diod.  i.  33),  was  a  town  of  the  Delta, 
en  the  Bolbitic  arm  of  the  Nile  [Nilus].  It  oor> 
responds  to  the  modem  iStMcAlc/orivoMtta.  (Niebuhr, 
Tnwele,  vol.  L  p.  56;  Champollion,  VEgypte^  voL  i. 
p.  241)  From  the  apparently  provertnaJ  phrase  — 
h&Kilrivov  BpiuL — dted  by  Stephanus  of  Bjrzan- 

tram  (/.e.))  ^'^  ™*7  ^^  ^^  Bulbidne  was  oele* 
brated  for  its  manufactory  of  chariots.  If  Bolbitine 
were  the  modern  Rosetta,  the  Boeetta  stone,  with  its 
triple  inscription,  must  have  been  originally  erected, 
as  it  was  in  the  last  century  discovert,  tliere.  This 
■tone  was  inscribed  and  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy v.,  Epiphanes,  about  b.  c.  193,  when  the  town 
of  Bolbitine  was  perhaps  enlarged  or  restored  by  the 
Maoedoaian  king.  The  inscription,  in  hieroglyphics, 
in  the  enchorial  character,  and  in  Greek  letters,  be- 
loDgs  to  the  years  of  that  monarch's  minority.  It  com- 
memorates the  piety  and  munificence  of  Ptolemy,  his 
remission  of  fiscal  imposts  and  arrears,  his  victories 
0ver  rebels,  and  his  protection  of  the  lands  by  dams 
fl|rainst  the  encroachments  of  the  Nile.  [W.B.  D.] 
WLEI  (ol  BoXcof),  the  name  of  a  stone  struc- 
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ture  In  the  district  Hermionis,  in  Argolis.     Its  site, 
is  uncertain;  but  Boblaye  places  it  near  the  village 
of  Pkumi.    (Pans.  ii.  36.  §  3 ;  Boblaye,  HechercheBt 
fc.^  p.  62 ;  comp.  Leake,  Pehponnenaca^  p.  290.) 

BOLE'RIUM.     [Beleridm.] 

BOLINA.     [Patrak.] 

BOLINAEUS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

BOMI.     [Aetoija,  p.  63,  b.] 

BOMIENSES.     [Aetoua,  p.  65,  a.] 

BCXMIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary' 
as  lying  between  Nedum  {Neatii)  and  Isca  Legionum 
{Caerleon\     Probably  Etcenny.  [R  G.  L.] 

BONCHNAE  (fiiiyym,  Steph.  B.s.9.),  a  tribe 
of  Mesopotamia,  adjoining  the  Carrheni,  according  to 
Stephanus,  who  cites  as  his  authority  Quadratus, 
between  the  rivers  Euj^rates  and  Cyroa.  As  there 
is  no  river  of  the  name  of  Cyrus  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, Bochart  in  Geogr.  Sacr.  has  suggested  for 
Cyrus,  Carrha,  inferring  the  ezistenoe  of  a  stream  of 
that  name  from  Stephanu8*s  description  of  the  town 
of  Carrhae.  (KAfUu  w<SXit  MfaoworofMiaSj  iaeh 
Ko^^  worofiov  Svpios.)  [V.] 

BONCONICA,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  between  Mognn- 
tiacum  (ifowis)  and  Borbetomagus  (^Womu).  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree  exactly 
in  the  distance  of  Boncooica  from  Mognntiacum  and 
Borbetomagus;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Op- 
penheim  represents  Bonconica.  [G.  L.] 

BON(^A  {Bonn),  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  left 
bank  of  tlie  Rhine.  The  sameness  <^  name  and 
the  distances  in  the  Itineraries  prove  the  site  of 
Bonna  to  be  Bonn  without  any  difficulty.  The  An- 
tonine Itinerary  and  the  Table  agree  in  giving  11 
Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  between  B^nna  and 
Colonia  Agrippina  {Odin) ;  and  as  the  road  along  the 
river  is  pretty  straight,  it  is  easy  to  verify  the  dis- ' 
tance. 

Boima  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Ubii  after 
this  German  pec^le  wero  removed  from  the  east  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  protection  of 
M.  Yipsanius  Agrippa.  Drusus,  the  step-soo  of 
Augustus,  when  he  was  sent  into  these  parts  by  the 
emperor,  made  a  bridge,  probably  of  boats,  over  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn  (b.0.  12,  or  11).  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Floras  (iv.  13;  and 
the  notes  in  Duker^s  edition). 

Bomia  was  an  impcnrtant  Roman  station.  In  a.  d. 
70,  some  cohorts  of  Batavi  and  Caaninefates  attacked 
and  defeated  the  BomAn  commander  at  BoTina.  (Tacit 
Hiit.  iv.  20.)  The  narrative  shows  that  Banna  was 
then  a  fortified  phuje,  or  at  least  the  Romans  had  an 
entrenched  camp  there.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  first  legion  (Tadt  HieL  iv. 
25),  and  it  continued  to  be  a  military  station  under 
the  empire,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  inscriptions. 
(Forbiger,  Geogr.  voL  iiL  p.  154.)  Bonna,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  was  oonadered  to  be  in  that  sub- 
division of  Gallia  Belgica  which  Uie  Romans  called 
Germania  Secunda  or  Inferior  (//w&  i.  55).  Tacitus 
mentions  (a.  d.  70)  the  first,  fifth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth li^ons  as  stationed  in  Germania  InfMor; 
and  the  first,  as  already  observed,  he  places  at  Bonna. 
We  may  infer  tiiat  Bonna  had  been  taken  and  phm- 
dered  by  the  Alemanni,  and  probably  other  Gcaman 
peoples,  from  the  fact  of  Juhanns,  during  his  go- 
vernment of  Gallia,  recovering  possesaon  of  Bonna, 
and  rspairing  the  walls,  about  A.  D.  359.  (Ammian. 
MaroeU.  xviii.  2.) 

Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  found  abont 
Boon,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  antiquities  tbera 
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The  Am  Ubiomm  was  probablj  near  Boniu.     [Ara 
UnoBm.]  [G.  L.] 

BON(XNIA  (BoMfrCat  Eth.  Bononienais :  Bo- 
logma)y  id  lociMit  and  important  dtj  of  Cispadane 
(^uily  situated  on  the  river  Bhenoa,  immedijitolj  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apenninee,  and  on  die  great  line  of 
road  caUed  the  Via  Aemilia,  which  led  firom  Ari> 
Biinnm  ta>  Plaoantia.  Ita  fimndation  is  expressly 
aaccibed  to  the  Toacana,  by  whom  it  was  named 
FKLaoTA;  and  its  origin  was  connected  with  Peruida 
by  a  local  traditiao  that  it  waa  fixat  established  by 
Aocnns  or  Ocnns,  brother  of  Aniestes  the  founder  of 
Pemada.  Henoe  it  is  called  by  SiUoa  Italicus  "  Ocni 
prisca  damns."  (PMn.  ilL  15.  s.  SO ;  Seiv.  ad  Virg. 
Am.  z.  198;  SL  ItaL  TiiL  600  ;  MliUer,  Einukmr, 
vol  I  pp.  ISS,  139,  ToL  ii.  p.  275.)  PImy  even  calls 
it "  prineepa  Etmriae;"  by  which  he  probably  means 
only  that  it  waa  the  chief  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
nordi  of  the  Apennines;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
statement  (ap,  Serv,  L  e.)  that  Mantna  was  one  of 
its  colonies.  It  afisrwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boian  Ganls,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  as  late 
as  B.  a  196,  under  the  name  of  Felsina;  so  that  it 
9§i\mn  to  have  first  aasomed  that  of  Bononia  when 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  in  b.  c.  189.  (Liv.  xxziii. 
37,zzxviL  57 ;  VelLPat.  L  15.)  Three  thousand  co- 
lonists, with  Latin  rights,  were  established  there,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  territory  newly  wrested  fimn 
the  Boiana:  and  two  years  afterwards  the  consul  C. 
Flamimns  oonstmcted  a  road  firam  thence  acroes  the 
Apauunes  dirsct  to  Arretium,  while  the  opening  of 
the  Via  Aemifia  about  the  same  time  established  its 
cBBunnnicfttions  both  with  Ariminum  and  Placentia. 
(liv.  xzziz.  2.)  Its  position  thus  became  equally 
advantageous  in  a  military  aiid*oommcftial  point  oiF 
view:  and  it  seems  to  have  speedily  ri&en  into  a 
flourishing  and  important  town.  But  its  name  does 
not  again  occur  in  history  until  the  period  of  the 
Civil  Wars;  when  during  the  siqge  of  Ifutina 
(b.  a  43)  it  became  a  point  of  importance,  and  was 
occupied  with  a  strong  garrison  by  M.  Antonins,  but 
mu  afterwards  seiaed  by  Hirtius  without  resistance. 
It  was  here  that  Pansa  died  of  his  wounds  after  the 
battle  of  If ntma,  and  here  too  that,  shortly  after, 
Octavian  at  the  head  of  his  army  met  the  combined 
foroes  of  Antonins  and  Lepidns,  and  arranged  the 
terms  of  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (Cic.  wi  Fam» 
zi.  13,  ziL  5 ;  Dion  Cass,  zlvi  36,  54 ;  Appian. 
A  C  iiL  69;  Soet.  Avg.  96.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  espedal  patronage  of  the  Antonian 
&ouly,and  the  triumvir  in  consequence  settled  there 
many  of  his  firiends  and  dependents,  on  which  ac- 
count, in  B.  c.  32,  Octavian  esEempted  it  firom  the 
general  requisition  to  take  up  arms  against  Antonius 
and  Clsopatm:  bnt  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he 
increased  its  population  with  partisans  of  his  own, 
and  raised  it  afresh  to  the  rank  of  a  Colonia.  Its 
peevions  odonial  condition  had  been  merged  in  that 
of  a  llunidpium  by  the  efiRsct  of  the  Lex  Julia. 
(Soet.  Ayg.  17 ;  Dion  Cass.  1.  6;  Fest  Epit  v. 
AftMMeijpMcm;  Zumpt,  ds  ColoniUy  ppw  833,  352.) 
Hence  we  find  Bcmonia  distinguished  as  a  cdony 
both  by  Pliny  and  Tadtus;  and  it  appears  to  have 
continued  under  the  Boman  Empire  an  important 
sod  flourishing  pUoe.  In  a.  d.  53,  it  sufiered  se- 
verely fiiom  a  conflagration,  but  was  restored  by  the 
munifioenoe  of  Claudius.  (Suet.  Aer.  7 ;  Tac  Atm. 
zii.  58,  HitL  53, 67, 71 ;  Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Strab. 
V.  p.  216;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  46;  Mart.  iii.  59.)  St 
Ambrose  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed  in  the  fourth 
century  (^Ep.  39),  bnt  in  a.  d.  410  it  was  able  sue- 
ccMfiilly  to  withstand  the  arms  of  Alaric  (Zwirn. 
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vi.  10),  and  seems  to  have  in  a  great  measure  re- 
tained its  prosperity  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  so  that  it  is  ranked  by  P.  Diaconus  in  the 
7th  century  among  the  wealthy  cities  {locn^pkUa 
wrhea)  of  the  province  of  Aemilia  (Procop.  iii.  11 ; 
P.  Diac.  ii.  18):  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  period 
that  it  obtained  the  pre-eminence  which  it  still 
enjoys  over  all  the  other  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
The  modem  city  of  Bologma  contains  few  remains  of 
antiquity,  except  a  fow  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
some  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University.  They  have  been  published  by  Midvasia 
(^Marmora  Ftltmea^  4to.  Bonon.  1690). 

About  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  Bononia  flowed  the  river 
BheuTis  (/2eiio),and  it  was  in  a  small  island  formed  by 
the  waters  of  this  stream  that  most  writers  place  the 
celebrated  interview  between  Octavian,  Antooius,  and 
Lepidus,  when  they  agreed  on  the  terms  of  the  Se- 
cond Triumvirate,  b.  a  43.  But  there  is  much  difii- 
culty  with  regard  to  the  exact  spot.  Appian,  the 
only  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  the  river, 
places  the  interview  near  Mutina  in  a  small  islet  of 
the  river  Lavinius,  by  which  he  evidently  means  the 
stream  still  called  La9M0,  which  crosses  the  Aemilian 
Way  about  4  m.  W.  of  Bologna,  and  joins  the  Reno 
about  12  miles  lower  down.  Plutarch  and  Dion 
Cassius,  on  the  contrary,  both  fix  the  scene  of  the 
interview  near  Bononia,  in  an  island  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  city:  thus  designating  the 
Bhenus,  but  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Appian, 
iv.  2;  Plut  do.  46,  AwL  19;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  54, 
55.)  Local  writers  have  fixed  upon  a  spot  called  la 
CroceUa  del  7V«66o,  about  2  m.  firom  Bologna,  aa 
the  scene  of  the  meeting,  but  the  itdand  formed  by 
the  /Senoat  that  point  (described  as  half  a  mile  long 
and  a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth)  seems  to  be  much 
too  large  to  answer  to  the  description  of  the  spot  in 
question.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  Lavino 
fbrmeriy  joined  the  Reno  much  nearer  Bologna,  and 
at  all  events  it  seems  certain  that  the  beds  of  both 
streams  are  subject  to  frequent  changes,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
Island  of  the  Triumvirs.  (Calindri,  DiMtertaeUme 
deir  Isola  del  Trimn»iratOf  Cnuner's  Italg,  vol.  i. 
p.  88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BONO'NIA  (BoM»Wa>  1.  {Banoetorf)  a  fort 
built  by  the  Bomans  in  Pannonia,  opposite  to  Ona^ 
grinum  on  the  Danube,  in  the  district  occupied  by 
the  lazyges.  It  was  the  station  of  the  fifth  cohort 
of  the  fifth  legion,  and  of  a  squadron  of  Dalmatian 
horsemen.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 5.  §  4 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxL  9, 
xxxL  11 ;  Itin.  Anton,  p.  243;  Notit  Imp.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  lapydes  in  Illyris  BartMua,  of 
which  ruins  are  still  extant  near  Bmich.  (PtoL  ii. 
14.  §  4,  who  however  phKWS  this  tovra  also  in  Pan- 
nonia.) 

3.  A  town  in  Upper  Moesia,  on  the  Danube, 
generally  identified  with  the  town  of  Bonut  near 
Widdm,  (Amm.  Marc  xxxl  1 1 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  219.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Benopia  (Bcra* 
Tla)  mentioned  by  Uierodes  (p.  655 ;  comp.  Procop. 
De  Aedif.  iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

BONCNIA.     [Gbboriacum.] 

BONTOBRICE.     [Baudobriga.] 

BO'ON  (Boc^y:  Vona),  a  cape  and  port  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus  (Arrian,  p.  417),  90  stadia  east  of 
Cape  Jasonium.  The  Turks  call  the  port  Vona  Li- 
man.  "  It  is  considered  the  best  winter  harbour  on 
this  side  of  Constantinople,  preforable  even  to  that  of 
Sinope,  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  water.** 
(Uainilton,  Retearches,  ^c,  vol.  L  p.  269.)    [G.  L.} 

BOOSU'RA(Bo<^oi;pa).  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  G83),  in 
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his  aoooant  of  CTpnu,  mentioos  this  pUoe  along 
with  TreU,  as  following  Karion,  and  it  has  been 
identified  with  JBtnir,  on  the  road  from  Kurion  to 
Paphos.  Ptolemy  (t.  1 4)  fixes  the  position  of  a  place 
which  he  calls  the  "  Ox's  TaU  "  {Oupit  Bo6$,  in  the 
PttUt  KAcTScf  "Ajcpa),  quite  to  the  NE.  of  the 
isbuid  of  Cjprns.  In  Kiepert's  map  Boosura  has 
this  position.  Unless  there  were  two  places  of  this 
name,  it  is  imposidble  to  reconcile  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
(Enpel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  120.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BORA.     [Bkrmius.] 

BORBETOMAGUS(  H^orm«),thechief  townof  the 
Vangiones,  who  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
souUi  of  Mamt.  The  position  of  Worms  on  the  road 
between  Maing  and  SirasAmy  identifies  it  with  the 
Borbetomagus  of  the  Itineraries.  The  town  was  also 
designated,  like  most  cf  the  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  by 
the  name  of  the  people,  as  we  see  in  the  enumeration 
of  Ammianns  (xvL  2) :  **  Argentoratnm  ....  Ne- 
metas,  et  Vangionas  et  Moguntiacum  civitates  bar- 
baros  pussidentes."  The  name  Wormatia,  which  was 
in  nse  in  the  middle  ages,  according  to  D'AnTille,  is 
evidently  a  cormption  of  Borbetomagns.    [G.  L.] 

BORCOVICUS,  Houte-tieedty  on  the  line  of  the 
Vallom  in  Britain,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 
the  xVoiUia  DigmUUum,  [R.  G.  L.] 

BOREUlf,  BORI'ON  (B^wr  &cpoy).  I.  (Au 
TVyoiMw),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica, 
fbnning  the  £.  headland  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the 
W.  boundary  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolix,  being  a  little 
SW.  uf  Hesperidee  or  Berenice.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836; 
PI'm.7.4.;  Ptol  Yf.  4.§  3;  5itadMum.p.447,  where  the 
error  of  ^00  fbr70  isobvions;  Barth,  Wandemnge^ 
&c  p.  365).  Adjacent  to  the  (Htmiontniy  was  a 
small  port ;  but  there  was  a  much  more  considerable 
sea-port  town  of  the  same  name,  further  &,  which 
was  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  ascribed  th«r  temple  in  this  place  to 
Solomon.  Justinian  converted  the  temple  into  a 
Christian  church,  compelled  the  Jews  to  unbrace 
Christianity,  and  fortified  the  place,  as  an  important 
post  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  (/<m.  Ant, 
p.  66;  Tab.  Peut. ;  Stadiann.  lc\  Prooop.  Aedif. 
vi  2).  The  exact  position  of  this  southern  Boreum 
b  dlfiieult  to  determine.    (Barth,  /.  c  Strtbs.) 

2.  {Pt.  Ptdro  and  North  Cape\  the  northern 
headknd  of  the  ishmd  of  Taprobane  (^CeyUm)  oppo- 
site to  the  promontory  of  Cory,  in  India.  (Ptol. 
viL  4.  §  7 :  Marc  Herad.  p.  26.)  [P.  S.] 

BOREUM  PROM.  (B<(>«cor  ftirpor,  Ptol.  iL  2), 
the  most  north-western  prom<»tory  of  Ireland,  MaUn 
Bead,  [R.  G.  L.] 

BORGODI,  a  tribe  of  Anbians,  on  the  east  of 
the  Peninsula.  (Pliny,  vi.  28.  §  32.)  From  their 
neighbourhood  to  the  Catharrei — doubtless  identical 
wi^  the  Cadara  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  on  the  Persian 
Gulf, — they  must  have  been  situated  between  Bat 
Anjirtatd  Bat  Mutsendom.  Foreter  finds  the  name  in 
the  modem  Godo.  {Arabia,  vol  iL  p.  222.)  [G.  W.] 

BOKI'UM.     [BoRRiTX.] 

BORMANUM.     [Dacia.] 

BORSIPPA  (B6paina,  Steph.  B.;  Stnab.  xvi. 
p.  738;  B^po'iinros,  Joseph,  c  Apion,  i.  20:  Eth. 
Bo/xrtinniv^t),  a  town  in  Babylonia,  according  to 
Strabo,  but  according  to  Stephanus,  a  city  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  There  has  been  much  doubt  as  to  its 
exact  situation,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  from  the 
notice  in  Stephanos,  that  it  must  have  been  in  the 
Bonthem  part  of  Babylonia.  It  is,  however,  more 
likely  that  it  was  near  Babylon,  as  Beroesus  states 
that  NabonneduB  (Belshaazar)  fltid  thither,  on  the 
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capture  of  Babylon  by  Oyma.  ( Joaeph.  e.  Apkm,  I 
20 ;  Enseb.  Praep,  Evang.  ix.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Barsita  {Aipatra)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  20. 
§  6,  viiL  20.§  28)  represents  the  same  pkoe.  Strabo 
(JL  c)  states  that  Bornppa  was  sacred  to  ApoUo  and 
Diana;  and  that  it  abounded  in  a  species  of  bat 
(y^rrcpir),  which,  when  salted,  was  used  for  food. 
He  mentions  also  a  sect  of  Chaldaean  astronomen 
who  were  called  Borsippeni,  probably  because  they 
resided  in  that  town.  Aooordmg  to  Justin  (xiL  13) 
Alexander,  on  his  return  from  India,  when  warned 
by  the  Mi^  not  to  enter  Babylon,  retired  to  Bor- 
sippa,  then  a  deserted  place. 

It  has  been  suspected  in  modem  days  that  the 
ancient  Borsippa  is  represented  by  the  celebrated 
mound  of  the  Birt-i-Nimrud,  and  Mr  Rich  (ifeiM. 
on  Babj^tm,  pw  73)  remarks  that  the  word  Birt  has 
no  meaning  in  Arabic  (the  common  language  of  the 
country),  while  these  ruins  are  called  by  the  natives 
BomttOj  which  resembles  the  Borsippa  of  Strabo 
(ibid.  p.  79>  He  adds,  that  the  Chaldee  woid, 
Barsipj  from  which  the  Greeks  took  their  name,  is, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Babel,  near  the  Tower.  (Rich,  iL  c.)  On  the  bbck- 
obelisk  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud,  CoL  Raw- 
linson  reads  the  name  Borsippa,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  cities  of  Shinar,  remarking  that 
in  his  opinion  this  name  is  undoubted;  as  it  occurs 
in  eveiy  notice  of  Babylon,  from  the  earliest  time  tu 
the  latest,  being  written  indiiferentiy,  Bartsebah, 
Bartseleh,  or  Bartau«.  {Am.  Jottm.  xii.  pt  2,  pp^ 
436-7.)  [V.] 

BORT'STHENES  (Bopiw«^r),  BORU'- 
STHENES  (Inacr.  e^  Grater,  pp.  297,  453),  after- 
wards DANAPRIS  (Adrcnr^:  Drnqfer,  Dnyepr, 
or  Z>iM^),  the  chief  river  of  Scythia,  according  to 
the  early  writers,  or,  aoooiding  to  the  later  nomen- 
clature, of  Sarmatia  Enropaea,  and,  next  to  the  Ister 
(Danube),  the  laigest  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Euxine,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a  very  early 
period,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  b.g.  (Eudoc  p.  294;  Tzets.  ad  Bet.  pp. 
24,  25,  Gaisf. ;  Hermann,  Opmte.  voL  iL  p.  800; 
Ukert,  Geogr.  &c  voL  iiL  pt.  iL  p.  17.)  By  means 
of  the  constant  intereonise  kept  np  with  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  north  coast  of  theEnxine,  and  throngh 
the  narratives  of  travellers,  it  was  more  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  than  even  the  later  itMlf ;  and  Aristotle 
reproaches  the  Athenians  for  spending  whole  days  in 
the  market  place,  listening  to  the  wonderful  stories 
of  voyagen  who  had  returned  from  the  Phasis  and 
the  Bo^thenes  (ap,  Ath.  L  p.  6;  oomp.  Ukert,  pp. 
36,  449).  Herodotus,  who  had  himself  seen  it,  and 
who  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  and  moat  vahnakle 
river  of  the  earth  (iv.  17,  18,  53)  after  the  Nile, 
describes  it  as  fidling  into  the  Pontus  {Bladb  Sea) 
in  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Scythia;  and,  as  known 
as  fkr  up  aa  the  district  called  GERBHtJf),  forty  days' 
sail  from  its  mouth  (iv.  53:  respecting  the  difficulty 
which  some  have  found  in  the  number,  see  Baehr's 
note;  but  it  should  be  observed  that,  as  the  mam 
object  of  Herodotus  is  not  to  describe  how  fiu*  it  was 
natngabUf  but  how  far  it  was  bnown^  he  might  be 
supposed  to  use  the  word  vAiios  in  a  loose  sense,  only, 
in  c.  71,  he  distinctiy  says  that  the  river  is  fiae»> 
yable^  wpovwXi»rT6t,  as  fkr  as  the  Gerrilii).  Above 
this  its  coarse  was  unknown;  but  below  Gecriios  it 
flowed  from  N.  to  S.  through  a  country  which  waa 
supposed  to  be  desert,  aa  fiu*  aathe  agricultural  Scy« 
thians,  who  dwelt  along  its  kiwer  oourbe  through  a 
distance  of  ten  (or  eleven)  daja*  nil  from  its  moatk 
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Nev  the  sea  Hs  waters  mingled  ivith  ihon  of  (he 
Htpanib  ( Am^))  that  is,  as  the  historian  properlj 
ezphuDs,  the  two  rivers  fell  into  a  small  lalce 
(lA»i),  a  tenn  fairly  applicable  to  the  land-locked 
golf  still  calied  the  Lake  qf  Dmeprovtkoij  jost  as 
the  Snq^ii«09  also  was  called  a  lake.  The  headland 
between  the  two  rivers  was  called  the  Promontory  of 
Hippdafis  Clinr<{Xc«f  lU^),  and  npon  it  stood  the 
temple  of  Uw  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  beyond  the 
temple,  oo  the  banks  of  the  Hypanis,  the  celebrated 
Greek  oolooy  of  the  Borysthendtaa  [Olbia]. 
Tboogh  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Nile  for  the 
benefits  it  coofwred  on  the  people  living  on  its  shores, 
Herodotos  r^;arded  the  B<^sthenes  as  surpassing, 
m  these  respects,  all  other  rivers;  for  the  pastures  on 
its  banks  were  most  rich  and  beantifnl,  and  the  cul- 
tivated land  most  fertile;  its  fish  were  most  abundant 
and  excellent;  it  was  most  sweet  to  drink,  and  its 
stream  was  clear,  while  the  ndghbouring  rivers  weiv 
turbid;  and  at  its  month  there  were  liurge  salting- 
pits,  and  plenty  of  great  fish  for  salting.  (Comp. 
Scymn.  Fr,  66,  fell.,  ed.  Hudson,  840,  foil.,  ed.  Mei- 
oeke;  Dio  Cbiysoat  Or.  zzxL  pw75;  Eustath.  ad 
Dum,  Perieg,  Sll ;  Plin.  ix.  15.  s.  17.)  The  only 
tribatary  which  Hcvx)dotus  mentions  is  the  Pantx- 
CAPtt,  felling  into  the  Borysthenes  on  its  eastern 
side  (iv.  54).  He  considered  the  Gerrfaus  as  a 
branch  thrown  off  by  the  Borysthenes  (iv.  56 ;  Ger- 
RHus).  The  account  of  Herodotus  is,  as  usual, 
closely  followed  by  Mela  (ii.  1.  §  6). 

As  to  tiw  sooroes  of  the  river,  Herodotus  declares 
that  nnther  he  nor  any  other  Greek  knew  where  they 
were;  and  that  the  Nile  and  the  Borysthenes  were 
the  only  rivers  whose  sources  were  unknown;  and  the 
sooroes  were  still  unknown  to  Stmbo  (iL  p.  107,  vii. 
p^  289).  Pliny  says  that  it  takes  its  rise  among  the 
Neon  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  comp.  Solin.  15;  Mart  Cap. 
vi.;  Amm.  Marc.  zxii.  8.  §  40).  Ptolemy  (iii.  5. 
§  1 6)  assigns  to  the  river  two  sources;  the  northern- 
most being  SW.  of  M.  Budinus,  in  52^  long,  and  53° 
1st,  by  which  he  evidently  means  that  wMch  is  still 
reguded  as  the  source  of  the  river,  and  which  lies 
among  the  swamps  of  the  il&msA  hills  N.  tS  Smth- 
lenah :  the  other  branch  flows  from  the  lake  Ama- 
docas,  which  he  places  in  53°  30'  long.,  and  50°  20^ 
lat  Some  geographers  suppose  that  this  branch 
was  the  Beresma^  which,  being  r^arded  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  principal  stream,  gave  its  name  to  the 
whde  river,  in  the  Uellenized  form  Bopv(r64rris ;  but 
this  view  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  tihe  relative 
pQsitioos  as  laid 'down  by  Ptolemy,  unless  there  be  an 
error  in  the  numbers. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  river  was 
narigable  fer  40  days'  sail  fnnn  its  mouth,  is  re- 
peated by  Scyranns  of  Chios  and  other  late  writers 
(Scymn.  Fr,  70,  ed.  Hudson,  843,  ed.  Meineke; 
Anon.  Peripl.  Pont,  pw  8) ;  but  Strabo  makes  its 
navigable  coonse  only  600  stadia,  or  60  geographical 
miles  (viL  p.  306).  The  discrepancy  may  be  par- 
tially removed  by  supposing  the  former  statement  to 
refer  to  the  whole  navigation  of  the  river,  which  ex- 
tends fmn  Smolenak  to  the  mouth,  with  an  inter- 
ruption eaoeed  by  a  series  of  thirteen  cataracts  near 
Kidaak,  bel<iw  Kieff;  and  the  latter  to  the  unin- 
terrupted navigation  below  these  cataracts;  but  stiU 
the  difficulty  ronains,  that  the  space  last  mentioned 
IS  260  miles  long;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  He- 
(odotuB  was  acquainted  with  the  river  abore  the 
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The  month  of  the  river  is  phoed  by  Strabo  at  the 
M.  otremity  of  the  Euzine,  on  the  sum  meridian 


with  Byzantium,  at  a  distance  of  3800  stadia  fivm 
that  dty,  and  5000  stadia  firom  the  Hellespont:  op- 
posite to  the  mouth  is  an  island  with  a  harbour  (Stru). 
i.  p.  63,  ii.  pp.  71,  107,  125,  vii.  289,  306).  i»liny 
gives  120  M.  P.  as  the  distanoe  between  its  mouth 
and  that  of  the  Tyras  (/)nte«ter),  and  mentions  the 
lake  into  which  it  fidls  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  see  above). 
Ptolemy  places  its  mouths,  in  the  plural,  in  57°  SO* 
long,  and  48°  30'  lat.  (iii.  5.  §  6).  He  also  gives  a 
list  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  (§  28).  Dionysins 
Peri^[etes  (311)  states  that  the  river  fells  into  the 
Enxine  in  front  of  the  promontory  of  Criu-Metopon, 
and  (542)  that  the  island  of  Leuoe  lay  opposite  to 
its  mouth.     [Lrucb.] 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus  xv- 
Bpecting  the  virtues  of  the  river,  the  later  writers 
tell  us  that  its  banks  were  well  wooded  (Dio  Chry- 
sost  I.  e. ;  Amm.  Marc  /.  c);  and  that  it  was 
remarkable  fer  the  blue  colour  which  it  assumed  in 
the  summer,  and  f(v  the  lightness  of  its  water, 
which  floated  on  the  top  of  the  water  of  the  Hypani:^ 
except  when  the  wind  was  S.,  and  then  the  Hypanis 
was  uppermost  (Ath.  ii.  p.  42 ;  Aristot.  Probl, 
xziii.  9;  Plin.  xzxi.  5.  s.  31.) 

The  later  writers  call  it  by  the  name  of  Danapris, 
and  sometimes  confound  it  with  the  Ister  (Anon. 
Per.  Pont  Eux,  pp.  148,  150,  151,  166;  Gnmov 
pp.  7,  8,  9,  16,  Hudson):  indeed  they  make  a  con- 
fusion among  all  the  rivers  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Tanals,  which  proves  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
N.  shorn  of  the  Euzine  was  inferior  to  that  pes* 
sessed  in  the  classical  period.  (Ukert,  Gt»§r,  vol. 
iii.  p.  191.)  A  few  minor  particulars  may  be  found 
in  the  following  writers  (Marcian.  Herac.  p.  55; 
Priscian.  Perieg.  304,  558;  Avian.  Descript.  Orb. 
721).  Bespecting  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  people  Borystheneitae,  see  Olbia.       [P.  S.] 

BOSARA  (B6aapay,  a  town  of  the  Sadialitas 
(PtoL  vi.  7),  at  the  south-east  of  Arabia,  near  the 
Didymi  Montes.  [See  Basa.}  Forster  finds  it  in 
MoMorOf  a  little  to  the  south  of  Ras-el-Hail.  (^Arabia^ 
vol.  iL  p.  182)  [G.W.] 

BOSPORUS  ClMMEllIUS  (B6<nropo$  Kififil- 
ptotj  Herod,  iv.  12, 100;  KifmtpiK^s,  Strab.;  Polyb.: 
Strait  of  Yeni  Kaif),  the  narrow  passage  connecting 
the  Palus  Maeotis  with  the  Euzine.  The  Cimme- 
rians, to  whom  it  owes  its  name  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309, 
xi.  p.  494),  are  described  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  immersed  in  dark- 
ness, and  unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  This 
people,  belonging  partly  to  legend,  and  partly  to  I^m- 
toiy,  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  (CV-tmea),  and  of  the  territory 
between  that  peninsula  and  the  river  Tyras  (^Dme*- 
ter),  when  the  Greeks  settled  on  these  coasts  in  th» 
7th  century  b.  o.  (Grote,  SitL  of  Greece^  vol.  iiL 
p.  313.) 

The  length  of  the  strait  was  estimated  at  60 
stadia  (Polyb.  iv.  39),  and  its  breadth  varied  from 
80  (Polyb.  I  c.)  to  70  sUdia.  (Strab.  p.  310.) 
An  inscription  discovered  on  a  marble  column  states 
'*  that  m  the  year  1068,  Prince  Gleb  measured  the 
sea  on  the  ice,  and  that  the  distance  from  TrMtUxm^ 
eaf»( Tamam)  to  K^rUeh  was  9,384  fethoms.  (Jones . 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  greater  part  of  the 
channel  is  lined  with  sand-banks,  and  is  shallow,  aa 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  and  as  it  may  always 
be  expected  to  remain,  from  the  crookedness  of  the 
passage,  which  prevents  the  feu:  rush  of  the  stream 
from  the  N.,  and  favours  the  accumulation  of  de- 
posit.   But  the  soundiBgs  deepen  as  the  passaga 
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opera  into  the  Enzioe.  (Joum.  Geog,  Soc.  vol.  i 
p.  106.) 

Panticapaenm  or  Boeportw,  the  metxvpolia,  a  Ifi- 
lesiui  coloDj,  was  situated  on  the  W.  edge  of  the 
Ktnut,  where  the  breadth  of  the  channel  was  about 
8  miles.  (Strab.  p.  309.)  [Pasticapakdm.] 
Fxtxn  Panticapaenra  the  territory  extended,  on  a  low 
level  line  of  coast  well  known  to  the  Athenian  roer- 
chants,  for  a  distanco  of  530  stadia  (SUab.  L  c),  or 
700  stadia  (Arrian,  PeripL  Mar,  Evx.)  to  Tbeo- 
dosia,  also  a  Milesian  cokny.  [Tueodosia.] 
The  diflkx«nce  of  distance  nwy  be  accounted  lor  by 
the  lower  estimate  being  probably  inland  dintance; 
the  other,  the  winding  circuit  of  the  coast  Between 
these  two  ports  lay  th«  following  towra  from  N.  to 
S.:  DiA  (Plin.  iv.  24:  Steph.  B.  places  it  on  the 
Phasis  «.  V,  TyrecUUa  t  of  Ptolemy,  iii.  6) ;  Ntm- 
rHABtTM  (NvM^^ior.  Ptol.  /.  c;  Strab.  p.  309  f  Plin. 
I.  o. ;  Anon.  P^gripl.  Mar.  Ewe.),  of  which  there  are 
ruins  (Jones,  Travelt,  vol.  ii.  p.  2 1 4) ;  AoBA('Aiqpa, 
Strab.  zi-  p.  494;  Anon.  Peripi.;  Plin.  L  e. ;  Hiero- 
cles);  Cytara  or  Cytab  (K^roia,  Steph.;  K^cu, 
Anon.  PeripL  ;  Plin.  L  e.) ;  Cazega  (lU(cira, 
Arrian,  PeripL),  280  stadia  from  Theodoeia.  To 
the  N.  of  Panticapaenm  lay,  at  a  distance  of  20 
■tadia  (Strab.  pi  810),  Mybmkcium  (Mvpfxfyctor, 
Strab.  le..  p.  494;  MeL ii.  1.  §3;  Plin.  L c), and, at 
double  that  distance,  PABTHEinuM  (Tlapdiriar, 
Strab.  L  e.).  Besides  the  territory  already  de- 
scribed, the  kings  of  the  Boeporas  luid  pooBeanioM 
on  the  Asiatic  s^e  of  the  strut.  Their  dtiea  com- 
mencing with  the  N.  ara  CimiBBicuif  (Kififupi. 
ft^p,  sSab.  p.  494),  formerly  called  Cbbbsriok 
(Plin,  vi.  6:  Temrvkf);  Patrasus  (narpan&s, 
Strab.  iL  0 ) ;  Obpi  Mii^bsiobuk  (K^t,  K^oi, 
Strab.  L  o.;  Anon.  PeripL]  Pomp.  Mel.  L  19.  §  5: 
Sieima),  where  was  the  monument  of  the  Queen 
Comosanja;  and  Phaxaoohia  (7^nirtoraih»  or 
Tanum),     rP8A>AOOB|A.1 

The  political  limits  of  the  Cimmerian  Bospomi 
varied  ooosidanibly.  In  its  palmiest  days  the  terri- 
tory extended  as  fkr  N.  as  the  Tanais  (Strab.  p. 
495),  while  to  the  W.  it  ma  bounded  on  the  inland 
side  by  the  mountains  of  Theodosia.  This  fertile 
but  narrow  region  was  the  gnmjuy  of  Qreece,  espe- 
cially of  Athens,  which  drew  annually  from  it  a 
supply  of  400,000  medimni  of  com. 

Panticapaenm  was  the  capital  of  a  Qreek  kingdom 
which  existed  for  several  centuries.  The  SDOceesioo 
of  its  kings,  extending  for  se?er^  centuries  befon 
and  ailar  the  birth  of  Christ,  would  be  very  obscnre 
were  it  not  for  certain  passages  in  Strabo^  Diodorus 
Sicnlus,  Lucian,  Polyaenos,  and  Constantino  Por<r 
phyn^eneta,  with  the  coins  and  insoriptioos  found 
on  the  ooasts  of  the  Black  Sea, 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  feD  eonmerata 
the  series  of  the  kings  of  the  Bospoms,  as  full  in- 
formation is  under  most  of  the  heads  given  in  the 
Dictionarjt  of  Biography.  The  list  has  been  drawn 
op  mainly  from  the  article  in  Ernoh  and  GrvHtet^B 
EnejfdopadiSy  compared  with  Eckhel,  vol.  iii  pu 
306,  and  Clinton,  FaaH  HeU,  vol  ii.  App.  13 ;  see 
also  Mim,  de  VAead.  des  Imer,  vd.  vL  p.  549; 
Baool  Bochette,  Anii^pmtSi  Oreojmi  dn  Boiphor$ 
Qtmfitcricik 


Fif§t  Dj/noiiy, 

A  rrb  iMtanartHiff  - 

SpartacQs  (on  ooint  Spartocoa) 
Seleucas  • 


508—^80. 
480-438. 
431_427. 
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*  *  *  An  Interval  o/20  Yean, 

B.C. 

Satynis  ...    407— ^89^ 

Lencon  ...    893--958. 

SpartacnsU.  ...    358-^348. 

Paiysades        ...    348— «ia 

iSrtymsIL      ...  3ia 

Piytanis  ...    310—809. 

Enmelna  ...    309 — 304. 

Spartaeoa  III.  ...  304—284. 
Here  the  copies  of  Diodoms  dsMrt  as.  ThefoUowis^ 
names  have  been  made  out  from  Lodan  and  Pdyao- 
Dtts  in  the  interval  between  Spartacus  III.  and 
Mithridates^  to  whom  the  last  Paiysadss  sorrKi- 
dered  hb  kingdom. 

Leocanor,    treacherously    mnrdarsd.      (Lucian, 
Toetar.  50.) 

Eubiotus,  bastaid  brother  of  Lencanor.    (Liician, 
Taxar,  51.) 

Satynis  ni    (Polyaenos,  viiL  55.) 

Goigippoa.    (Polyaenos,  L  a) 

Spartacus  IV. 

F^sadea  IL,  who  gave  op  the  ermm  to  liGtfari- 
dates. 

mthridatee  VL,  kmg  of  Pontoa. 

Machares,   regent  of  the   BM^Qru   vadar  his 
fother  for  14  years. 


B.C. 

.  6»— 48. 

-  48—14. 

-  14—13. 

-  13—12. 


Phamaoes  II.      . 
Asander  . 
Scribonins,  osozper 
Polemon  I.  .  . 

Pythodoris 
Rhescuporis  I.,  and  his  brother  Cotys. 
Sauramates  L,  his  wife  Gepaepiria,  oontem.  with 
Tiberius. 

A.D. 


Polemon  U.         .  -  . 

MithridatesIL     ...    42—49. 

Cotys     ....    49—83. 

Rhescuporis,  oontem,  with  Domitian. 

Saoromates  II.,  oontem.  with  Tnyan. 

Cotys  II.,  died  4.  P.  132« 

Bhaemetalces       ...  132 — 164. 

Eupator  ...  184 

Sauranates  IIL 

Rhescuporis  IIL 

Cotys  IIL,  oontem.  with  CamcaUa  and  Sevarea. 


4*1%. 
.  835—239. 
«  235—269 
-  276. 


Ininthemenia     . 

Rhescuporis  IV. 

Sauromatea  IV.  (V.) 

Teiranes  reigned  2  or  3  yean. 

Thotborses  reigned  25  jmxB,  ootem.  with  Dio- 

detian, 
Sanromatas  V.  (VL)       .  .  302—805. 

[Rbadameadis  or  Rhadampsia]     -811-^19. 
Saoromates  VL  (VIL)    .  .  SO&-320. 

Rheeenporia  V.  - .  *  320-.844. 

SauiomataB  VIL  (Vm.) 

[RE.  J.] 
BOSPORUS  THRA'CIUS  (BAnropot  e^^t: 
Eth.  Bocnr^iot,  Bocwopia,  BompMWifo,  Buawap^h 
p6s,  Steph.  B. :  A«H,  Bosponnos,  Bosporeoa,  Boapori- 
cos,  BoBporios),  the  strait  which  nnites  tha  waten 
of  the  Euxine  nd  tha  Propontii, 

L  7%eJVd«M.  — AoQovdii^toligBQdjilwaafawe 
that  the  cow  lo  made  her  paesage  firam  one  oontinenl 
to  the  other,  and  benoa  the  name,  oelebnitBd  idike  in 
the  febles  and  the  histoiy  of  antiquity.  *  (ApoOed. 
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E.  1.  I  3.)  Brfor«  this  it  had  been  called  USpos 
O^i^anoT.  (Apollod.  I.  c.)  Afterwards  the  natives 
pave  it  the  name  of  fHvetot  B^ropos,  (Dionjs.  ap. 
Strab.  xiL  p.  566.)  Finally  the  epithet  Sp^Kios 
came  into  use.  (Strab.  L  c. ;  Herod,  iv.  83 ;  Emitath. 
ad  Dionys,  Perieg.  140.)  Sometimes  rh  <rr6fAa  rov 
T\6rrov.  (Xenoph.;  Strab.;  Polyb.)  So  also  the 
Ijitin  writers  Os  Ponticum  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54),  Os 
Foitti  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4,  58),  and  Ostiom  Ponti  (Cic. 
Tme.  I  SO).  Pomponins  Mela  (I  19.  |  5)  calls  it 
^caoxilis,*'  and  dindes  it  into  the  strait  "fiiuces" 
and  the  month  *'  os."  Its  modem  name  is  the 
Chamnei  of  CcntteuUinopU,  in  Turkish  Boghas. 

II.  Phftical  Featutta,  —  The  origin  of  the  Thra- 
cisQ  Bosporus  has  attracted  attention  from  the 
earliest  times ;  among  the  ancients  the  commtxily 
received  opinion  was,  that  the  Euzine  had  been 
origmallj  separated  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  this  cluumel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hellehpont^ 
liad  been  made  by  some  violent  effort  of  nature,  or 
by  the  so-called  deluge  of  Deucalion.  (Died.  v.  47 ; 
Plio.  vi.  1 ;  comp.  Arist,  Ifeteoroiog.  i.  14,  24.) 
The  geological  appearances,  which  imply  vokanic 
ictioR,  confirm  this  current  tradition.  Clarice  (7ra- 
vdsy  vol.  ii)  and  Androssy  (  Voyage  ^  V Embouchure 
46  la  Mtr  Noirt,  oh  E$9ai  tur  le  Botphort)  have 
noticed  the  igneous  character  of  the  rocks  on  either 
aide  of  the  channel.  Strickland  (^Geol.  Trana. 
2Dd  series,  voL  v.  p.  386),  in  his  paper  on  the  geo- 
fcigy  of  this  district,  states  that  thetse  pyrogenons 
rocks,  coosbting  of  trachyte  and  trachytic  conglome- 
late,  protrude  through  beds  of  slate  and  limestone, 
which,  from  the  foadls  they  contain,  he  assigns  to 
the  Silurian  system.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these 
rocks  is  greenish,  owing  to  the  presence  of  copper, 
which  gave  Uie  name  of  Cyaneae  to  the  weather- 
beaten  rocks  of  the  Symplegadee.  (Daubeny,  VoU 
eoMOf,  p.  335.)  This  channel  forms,  in  its  windings, 
«  chain  of  seven  lakes.  According  to  the  law  of  all 
estnaries,  these  seven  windings  are  indicated  by  seven 
promontories,  forming  as  many  corresponding  bays 
on  Uie  opposite  coast;  the  projections  on  the  one 
shoie  being  ainular  to  the  indentations  on  the  other. 
Seven  currents,  in  difierent  directions,  follow  the 
windings  of  the  coast  Each  has  a  counter  current, 
and  the  water,  driven  with  viulence  into  the  separate 
bays,  flows  upward  in  an  opposite  dinction  in  the 
other  half  of  the  channel.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  noticed  by  Polybios  (iv.  43);  he  describes  "  the 
cmrent  as  first  strUung  against  the  promontory  of 
Hennaenm.  From  thence  it  is  deflected  and  forced 
against  the  opposite  side  of  Asia,  and  thence  in  like 
manner  back  again  to  that  of  Europe,  at  the  Hes- 
tiaam  promontory,  and  from  thence  to  Eons,  and 
finally  to  the  point  of  Byzantium.  At  this  point,  a 
snulU  part  of  the  stream  enters  the  Horn  or  Port, 
while  the  rest  or  greater  pert  flows  away  towards 
Chalcedon."  Rennel  (^Comp.  Gtog.  vol.  ii.  p.  404), 
in  his  discussion  upon  the  harbour  current  of  Con 
stantinople,  remarks  that  it  is  probable  Polybius  was 
not  altogether  accurate  in  ins  description  of  the  in- 
dented motions  of  the  stream,  or  where  he  says  that 
the  outer  current  flows  toward  Chalcedon.  The 
Btiesm  in  a  crooked  pa8^age  is  not  (as  Polybius 
Bupposes)  bandied  about  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  is  rather  thrown  off  fipom  one  bay  to  the  bay  on 
the  opponte  side,  by  the  agency  of  the  intermediate 
pnint 

Herodotus  (iv.  85)  makes  the  length  of  the  Bos. 
Vttm  to  be  180  stadia,  but  does  not  stote  where  it 
^ina  or  ends.    Polybius  (iv.  89)  magoa  to  it  the 
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same  length ;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
computation,  the  measurement  being  made  from  the 
New  Castles  to  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 
(Mllman*s  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  5 ;  comp.  Menippus, 
ap.  Steph,  B.  9.  r.  XaXteh^v.)  The  real  length 
appears  to  be  about  17  miles.  The  breadth  is  va- 
riously estimated  by  different  writers.  Strabo  (ii. 
p.  125;  comp.  vii.  p.  319)  seems  to  say  the  narrow- 
est part  is  4  stadia  broad,  and  Herodotus  (/.  e ) 
makes  the  width  the  same  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Euxine.  But  Polybius  (iv.  43)  says  the  narrowest 
part  is  about  the  Hermaran  promontory,  somewhero 
midway  between  the  two  extremities,  and  computes 
the  breadth  at  not  less  than  5  stadia.  Pliny  (iv. 
24)  says  that  at  the  spot  where  Dareius  joined  the 
bridge  the  distance  was  500  paces.  Chesney  (£!r- 
ped.  Eupkrai.  vol.  i.  p.  326)  makes  out  the  width 
at  the  narrowest  point,  between  RumiU-Bisdr  and 
Anaddli-HtBdrf  to  be  about  600  yards.  Further 
onwards  the  channel  varies  in  breadth,  from  600  or 
700  yards  to  about  1000  yards,  and  at  the  gate  of 
the  Seraglio  it  extends  as  far  as  1640  yards.  The 
two  great  continents,  though  so  slightly  removed 
firom  one  another,  are  not,  it  seems,  as  PUny  (vi.  I ) 
states,  quite  within  the  range  of  the  human  voice, 
nor  can  the  singing  of  the  birds  on  one  coast,  nor 
the  barking  of  dogs  on  the  other,  be  heard.  With 
r^ard  to  the  well-known  theory  of  Polybius  as  to 
the  choking  up  of  the  Black  Sea  (Euxeinus),  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  soundings  which  have  been 
made  in  this  strait  show  a  great  depth  of  water. 
(Jottrn.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  pt  107.) 

III.  Hittory  and  AntiquUies.  —  The  pressing  for  • 
ward  by  the  Hellenic  lace  towards  the  east  about 
twelve  centuries  before  our  aera,  when  regarded  as 
an  historical  event,  is  called  the  Expedition  of  the 
Aigcoauts  to  Colchis.  According  to  Humboldt 
(CoMtot,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  Eng.  trans.),  the  actual 
reality,  which  in  this  narration  is  clothed  in  a  my- 
thical garb,  or  mingled  with  ideal  features  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  narratore  gave  birth,  was  the  ful- 
filment of  a  national  desire  to  open  the  inhospitable 
Euxine.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  names  of 
many  of  the  places  of  the  two  opposite  coasts  bear 
evidence  to  their  supposed  connecti(m  with  this  period 
of  Grecian  adventure,  while  the  crowd  of  temples  ami 
votive  altars  which  were  scattered  in  such  lavish 
profusion  upon  the  richly  wooded  banks  of  the  strait 
dispUyed  tiie  enterprise  or  the  fears  of  the  later 
mariners  who  ventured  on  the  traces  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. The  Bosporus  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  the  author  of  an  ta^tL 
vAout  Bmnr^pov,  about  A.  d.  190  (Hudson,  Oeog. 
MmoT^  vol.  iii.),  and  by  P.  Gylllus,  a  French  tr»- ' 
veller  of  the  16th  century  (Gronovii  T^ftesemrMt, 
voL  vi  p.  3086),  Toumefort  ( Voyagt  au  Levant^ 
Lettre  XV.),  and  Von  Hammer  (^Conttantmopti  mtd 
die  BotporuB)^ 

A.  The  European  CoomL 

1.  AiAHTKioN  {Fundukht),  an  altar  erected  to 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  and  the  temple  of  Ptolemaens 
Philadelphus,  to  whom  the  Byzantines  paid  divine 
honours.     (Dimys.  B.) 

2.  Petra  Thbrmastib  {Beechiktaaehe  or  CraMe 
SUme)y  a  rock  distingaished  for  its  form ;  the  road- 
stead near  this  rock  was  formerly  called  Penteoori- 
GOH,  or  Anchorage  of  the  Fifty-oared  Ships.  Not 
fiur  from  this  was  the  Jasunium,  called  by  the  later 
Greeks  Dmx>KioN,  or  double  column,  and  the  kurol 
grove.    (Comp.  Stej^.  B.  f.  v.  Aa^n}.) 

■  l4 
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3.  AjH:fiiAS  {Orlaioi). 

4.  Amafiajs  (JTMnrfflcftefMc)  or  VictTS  Mi- 
CHAKUcxs,  fimn  Uw  oelebnled  cbnich  to  tht  aicb- 
angel  MichafK  which  ConsUntine  the  Gmt  erected 
(Sazomen,  IT.  jET.  ii.  3),  and  JostinUa  reneired  with 
■o  nmch  niagnificence.  (Procop.  Aetti/i  L  8.)  In 
the  5th  oentoiy  this  place  wna  rmiarifaMe  for  the 
StjIiUs  or  Pillar  Seinta.    (Cednnin,  p.  340.) 

5.  HcvriAK  {Armamdbn),  the  point  of  the  rockj 
pftanontorf  whidi  here  ahuta  in  the  Boepoma  within 
ita  narroweat  breadth,  and  tfaercfiDre  prodnoeB  the 
greatest  cnrrent  in  the  channel  (m^T*  h^l"**  PolTb. 
/.  e.).  Here  stood  the  cfanrch  of  S.  Theodora,  in 
which,  under  Alrzins,  the  son  of  Manael  Comnenoa, 
the  Gunspinc7  against  the  Protoeebast  was  com* 
menced.    (Le  Bean,  Bas  Empirt,  toL  xri.  p.  314.) 

6.  Chblab  (Be6dt),  a  bay  oo  which  was  a  temple 
to  Artemis  Diet  jnna. 

7.  PBOMO5TORI0X  BMBMAWUU^RumiU-Hia&ry, 
the  promontory  at  the  foot  of  which  Mandrodes  boilt 
the  bridge  of  Damns,  though  its  site  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  a  straight  line  between  RiauU-Hiadr 
and  AnadoH-Eiadr,  bat  a  little  higher  np,  where 
the  sea  ia  more  tranqniL  On  this  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  were  the  old  castUt  which,  under  the  Greek 
emjMre,  were  used  as  state  pris(»s,  under  the  tre- 
mendous name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion  (Gibbon, 
ToL  iiL  p.  6),  and  were  destroyed  and  strei^hened 
Ij  Mohammed  II.  befive  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 

8.  PoRTUS  MuLiKBUM  {BoUoHtntm,  Plin.  iv.  12; 
oomp.  Steph.  B.  t.v.  rvraucor^Ais). 

9.  Suius  LAflTHBins  or  LvoflTHKNU  (SKemo, 
Steph.  B.  L  c).  The  reading  m  Pliny  {L  c)  should 
be  Leosthenes,  instead  of  Casthenes,  oUled  by  the 
later  Byxantines  Sosthenes  (Micepfau  p.  35;  comp. 
Epigram  by  Leont  Schol  Antkol  Pkuutd,  284),  the 
fiJrest,  largest,  and  most  remarkable  harbour  of  the 
wlude  Bosporus. 

10.  Cautes  Baochiax  (./ieiM&M),  so  called  be- 
cause the  currents,  dancing  like  Bacchanals,  beat 
against  the  shors. 

11.  Pharmacia  (7%eropta),  derived  its  name 
from  the  poison  which  Medea  threw  upon  the  coast. 
The  euphemism  of  later  ages  has  converted  the 
poison  into  health. 

12.  Clavbs  Pomn  (Kefelikoi),  the  key  of  the 
Euzine,  as  here  the  first  view  of  the  open  sea  is  ob- 
tained. 

13.  SncuB  PROFUHDUB  {fioBvKoKwos  I  Buffih- 
dereh). 

14.  SiMAS  (Ifefot^ffomf). 

15.  ScLETRiHAS  (JSariffovi), 

16.  Sbrapkxoh  (BunUH-httwdif  Polyb.  iv.  39). 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  319)  calls  it  the  temple  of  the  By- 
xantines, and  the  one  on  the  oppoeito  shore  the  tem]^e 
of  the  Cbaloedonians.  The  Genoese  castles,  which 
defended  the  Strait  and  levied  the  toll  of  the  Bospo- 
rus in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  situ- 
ated on  the  summits  of  two  opposite  hills. 

17.  Gypopolis  {KaribdicheX  the  mass  of  rock 
which  doses  the  harbour  of  BujMinum  (Portob 
Ephbbiorum). 

18.  Ctakbab  Ikbvuus  (Kvoytcu,  Herod,  iv.  85, 
89;  Diod.  ▼.  47,  zi.  3;  Strab.  i.  p.  21 ;  Dem.  ds 
/Ws.  Lag.  p.  429 ;  2v/iirX^a8f t,  Euiip.  Med.  2, 
1263;  Jpkig,  in  Taur.  241;  ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  22; 
IlAirxirrai,  ApoU.  Rliod.  iv.  860,  939 ;  comp.  Plin. 
vi.  12),  the  ieslands  which  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the 
channel.  Strabo  (p.  319)  correctly  describes  their 
number  and  situation;  he  calls  them  "two  little 
isles,  ooe  upon  the  European,  and  tne  other  on  the 
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of  the  strsit,  eeparated  from 
by  SO  stadia.*  The  more  ancient  aoeonnl%  repre* 
seating  them  aa  sometimca  separated,  and  at  other 
times  joined  together,  were  cxpUuned  by  Toomefort, 
who  obaeifed  that  each  of  them  consists  of  one 
craggy  island,  but  that  when  the  sea  is  disturbed  the 
water  coven  the  lower  parts,  so  as  to  make  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  either  resemble  insular  rocks.  Th^ 
aie^  in  feet,  each  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  kind  of 
isthmns,  and  appear  as  isbnds  when  this  is  inun- 
dated, which  always  happens  in  stormy  weather. 
UpQO  the  one  on  the  European  side  are  the  remains 
of  the  altar  dedicated  by  the  Bomans  to  ApoUa 
(Clarke,  TVoedt,  voL  iL  p.  431.) 

B.  The  Anatie  CoatL 

1.  Anctrakdm  Prom.  (Jum  htmm), 

2.  CoRACiUM  Prom.  {Fil-hvnm), 

3.  pAMTxicinojr  or  Majtcipium. 

4.  EsTiAR  (Plin.  V.  43). 

5.  HuESOH  {AnadoU-koMPdk^  the  **  sacred  open- 
ing "  at  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  twelve  gods.  (Polyb.  iv.  43.)  Here  was  the 
temple  of  Zens  Urius  (Arrian,  PeripL  ad  fin.),  oc 
temple  of  the  Chakedooians.  (Stxvb.  p.  319.)  It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was  finmi  this  temple  that 
Dareius  snrveyed  the  Euacine.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  But 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Herodotns's  statement 
with  the  common  notion  of  the  situation  of  the 
temple,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  took  pkce  some- 
when  at  the  month  of  the  strait,  as,  {nam  ito  pe- 
culiar sanctity,  the  whole  district  went  under  this 
genera]  title.  This  spot,  as  the  place  fer  levying 
duties  on  the  vessels  sailing  m  and  out  of  the  Euzine, 
was  wrested  from  the  Byzantiues  by  Prusias,  who 
carried  away  all  the  materials.  On  making  peace, 
he  was  obliged  to  restore  them.  (Polyb.  iv.  50 — 52.) 
Near  this  place,  on  a  part  of  the  shore  which  Pio- 
copins  (Aedi/.  L  9)  odls  Mochadidm,  Justinian 
dedicated  a  church  to  the  archangel  Michael;  the 
guardianship  of  the  strait  being  consigned  to  the 
leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

6.  Arotrohium  Prom.,  with  a  Noeooomium  or 
hospital  built  by  Justinian.     (Procopi  L  c.) 

7.  Thb  Couch  («cA(n})  or  Hkraclbb  (JeiteAa 
TVi^A),  or  mountain  of  Joshua,  because,  aooording  to 
Moslem  belief,  Joshua  is  buried  here. —  Gitmf$ 
IfotNitom. 

8.  Sums  Amtcub  (Be^Jxw),  with  the  spot  named 
Ad^rif  Mau^fihnii,  firam  the  laurel  which  caused 
insanity  in  those  that  wore  the  branches.  Stnated 
80  stadia  from  Byzantium,  and  40  from  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Urius  (Arrian,  PenpL)y  fermeriy  femoos  for 
the  sword-fiah,  which  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  Bosporus. 

9.  KiooPoUB  (Plin.  v.  43 ;  comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.). 

10.  EcRASA  wtpifipooWf  or  "  stream-girt "  {Ktm- 
da*), 

1 1.  Protob  and  Dbutbbob  Ducub  CPot^mw-cu 
"Airpcu :  KuUe-hagduhetn)^  or  blu£b  against  which 
the  waters  beat  At  this  part  of  the  coast,  called 
by  Procopius  {Aedtf.  L  8)  Bp^x^  v,  in  earlier 
times,  Il^<(ox0o<,  from  its  jutting  out,  Justinisn 
built  the  church  to  the  ardiangd  Michad  which 
faced  the  one  on  the  European  coast 

12.  Chrysopolu.  [Chrybopous.]   [E.B.J.] 
BOSTRA  irk  B6crpa,  i}  B6(rrpai  O.T.  Bozrah, 

properly  Botzrah  ;  LXX.  Boaip :  Eth,  Bovr^nri^t, 
Botf'rpoibf ,  Steph.  B. :  BtitroA,  BonroA,  Jiotera,  Kn.), 
a  ci^  of  Arabia,  in  an  oaios  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a 
littk  more  than  1^  S.  of  D^mascns,    It  l^  in  ths 
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&  put  of  the  district  of  Auniutis,  the  modon  £r<MMf- 
fofi,  of  which  it  was  the  capital  in  the  middle  ages 
(Abnlfeda),  and  is  still  one  of  its  chief  cities. 

Beepectiqg  its  earliest  historjr,  doubts  have  been 
thrown  apon  the  identity  of  the  Botrah  of  the  0.  T. 
with  the  Bostra  of  writers  under  the  Boman  empire, 
chiefljr  on  the  ground  that  the  fbnner  was  a  principal 
dtj  of  the  Edomites,  whose  territory,  it  is  ui^, 
hiy  too  fiu-  S.  to  include  the  site  of  Bostra  {Gtn, 
zzzri  33;  I».  zzxiT.  6,  kiii.  1;  J«p.  zlix.  13,  22; 
Amo9y  L  12),  while,  in  one  passage  (Jer,  zlriii.  24), 
a Bosrah  of  the  Koahites  is  mentioned;  and  hence, 
bf  a  well-known  expedient  of  hastj  criticism,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  were  two  Bosrshs,  the  one 
belonging  to  Edam,  and  the  other  to  Moab;  the  latter 
cune8p<iii>ling  to  Bostra  in  Auranitis,  and  the  former 
oocnpTing  the  site  of  the  modem  JBtMeeyro,  in  the 
mountains  of  Idnmea.  But,  as  the  notices  of  Boa- 
nh  in  the  0.  T.  hate  all  the  appearance  of  referring 
to  some  one  well-known  pboe,  and  as  the  extent  of 
the  territories  of  the  border  peoples  varied  greatly  at 
difESsrent  times,  it  is  at  least  equally  proM>le  that 
the  pnaseisians  of  Edom  extended  as  fiu-  as  Bostra, 
and  that,  from  being  on  the  frontier  of  the  Moabites, 
it  had  been  taken  by  the  latter  when  Jeremiah  wrote. 
The  notice  of  Bosaora  (JRdacopa)  in  the  first  bode  of 
Maccabees  (1  Ifacc.  t.  26)  confirms  this  view.  (Cal- 
met,  ad  Jer.  xlix.  13;  Von  Baumer,  PaloML  p.  165, 
and  in  Berghans's  ^fmoZm,  1830,  p.  564;  Winer, 
BOA.  RealworteHmch,  t.v.;  Kitto,  Piet.  BUtL  n.  on 
Jer.  xKx.  13.) 

Cicero  mentions  an  independent  chieftain  of  Bostra 
(BofAremMi;  adQ,F.ii,  12).  The  dty  was  beau- 
tified by  Tngan,  who  made  it  the  capitid  of  the  Ro- 
man provinoe  of  Arabia,  an  event  commemorated  by 
the  inscription  NEA  TPAIANH  BOCTPA  on  its 
coins,  and  also  by  a  local  era,  which  dated  from  a.  d. 
105.  (  Ckron,  Patch,  pw  253,  ed.  Paris,  p.  472,  ed. 
Boon;  Eckhel,  JDoctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol  iiL  p.  500,  et 
■eq. :  John  Mslala  erroneously  ascribes  its  elevation 
to  Augustus,  instead  of  Tngan,  Ckron.  ia.  p.  233, 
ed.  Bonn.)  Under  Alexander  Sevens  it  was  made 
a  cokoy,   and  its  coins  bear  the  epigraph  iroTA 

TRAJAMA    ALXXAHDRIANA    COL.   BOaTRA.       (Da- 

masc  op.  Phot  Cod.  272 ;  Eckhel,  L  e.)  The  em- 
peror Philip,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city,  conferred 
upon  it  the  title  of  JfetropoUs.  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv. 
8;  Eckhel,  p.  502)  It  is  described  at  this  period 
as  a  great,  populous,  and  well  fortified  dty  (Amm. 
Marc  I  c),  lying  24  M.  P.  north-east  of  Adraa 
{Edrei)y  wad  four  days*  joutney  S.  of  Damascus. 
(Euseb.  Onom.;  Hierod.;  Not  Imp.  Or.)  Ptolemy 
mentiaos  it,  among  the  cities  of  Arabia  Petraea,  with 
the  surname  of  Asyimy,  in  allusion  to  the  Legio  III. 
Cyrenaica,  whose  bead-quarters  were  fixed  here  by 
Trajan.  It  is  one  of  his  pdnts  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical observation,  having  14|  hours  in  its  longest 
day  and  bong  distant  about  two-thirds  of  an  hour 
E.  of  Alexandria.    (PtoL  v.  17.  §  7,  viii.  20.  §  21.) 

Ecclesiastically,  it  was  a  place  cf  considerable  im- 
portance; being  Uie  seat,  first  of  a  bishqaic,  and 
afterwards  of  an  archlrishopric,  ruling  over  twenty 
bishoprics,  and  forming  apparently  the  head-quarters 
oftheNestorians.  (AeL  ConcU.  Nic.  Ephet.  Chal- 
eedfc) 

Its  coins  range  from  the  Antonines  to  Caracalla. 
Several  of  them  bear  emblems  referring  to  the  wor- 
ship  of  the  Syrian  Dionysus,  under  the  name  of  Du- 
Bues,  a  fagX  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
reference  to  the  vineyards  of  Bosrah  in  the  magnifi- 
cent prophecy  of  Isaiah  (IziS.  1 — 3).   Someschdars 
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even  derive  its  name  from  its  vineyards.  The  verba) 
root  holMair  signifies  to  cut  off^  and  hence,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  gather  the  vintage^  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  miake  inaeceaeMef  and  hence  some  make  Botzrak 
a  piace  o/vmejfardSy  others  an  wacceuibk  fortrem, 
(Eckhel,  p.  502 ;  Gesenius,  Lexicon,  t.  v.) 

The  important  ruins  of  the  dty  are  described  by 
Burckhardt  {Travele,  p.  226)  and  Robinson  (^BibL 
Beeearchee,  voL  iii.  pu  125).  The  desolation  of  this 
great  dty,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the 
Arabs,  was  called  "  the  market-plaoe  of  Syria,  Ink, 
and  the  Hejaa,"  furnishes  a  stcilung  commentary  on 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13).         [P.  S.] 

BOSTBE'NUS  (Boorfnp^6si  Nakr  O-Auly),  the 
**  graceful "  river  upon  whose  waters  Sidon  was 
situated.  (Dionys.  Per.  913.)  The  stream  rines 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  NE.  of  Deir-el-Kamr  and  Bted- 
dSpi,  firom  fountains  an  hour  and  a  half  beyond  tlie 
village  of  EUBAr^k  ;  it  is  at  first  a  wild  torrent, 
and  its  coutm  neariy  south-west  (Burkhardt, 
Syria,  p.  206;  Robinson,  TVoveb,  vd.  iii.  p.  429; 
Che8iiey,J?a;pedL£«yArat  vd.L  p.467.)   [E.B.J.] 

BOTERDUM,  a  pbce  near  BUbilis,  in  Hispania 
TarxBOonensis,  only  mentioned  by  Martial  (xii.  18. 
10—12):  — 

**  Hie  pigri  oolimus  labore  duld 
Boterdum  Plateamque:  Cdtiberis 
Haeo  sunt  nomina  crassiora  terris."   [P.  S.] 

BOTIAEIUM  (Bordito¥,  Steph.  s.v.:  Eth.  Bo- 
Tiof  vs),  a  dty  of  Phrygia,  on  a  Uke  Attaea,  which 
produces  salt.  As  the  lake  ie  in  Phrygia,  and  a  salt 
Uke,  it  is  possible  that  this  Attaea  may  be  Strabo's 
Tattaea.  [0.  L.] 

BOTRYS  (B^fwr;  Botrys,  Botrus,  Petrt.  Tab.; 
BovrpiSf  Theophan.  Chronogr.  p.  193:  Eth, 
BoTp»tiv6t,  Steph.  B.;  Hierodes;  Plin.  v.  20; 
Pomp.  MeU  i.  12.  §  3:  Bdtrim),  a  town  of  Phoe- 
nida,  upon  the  coast,  12  M.  P.  north  of  Byblua 
(Tab.  Pent),  and  a  fortress  of  the  n>bber  tribes  of 
Ml  Libanus  (Strab.  xvL  p^  755),  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  Menander,  as  quoted  by 
Josephus  {Aniiq.  viiL  3.  S  2),  founded  by  Ithobal, 
Idng  of  Tyre.  It  was  taken  with  other  dties  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  m  his  Phoenician  campaign. 
(Polyb.  V.  68.)  B6irfin  is  a  small  town,  with  a  port 
and  300  or  400  houses,  chiefly  bdonging  to  Ma- 
ronites,  with  a  few  which  are  occupied  by  Greeks 
and  Turks.  (Chesney,  Bsiped  EuphraL  voL  L 
p.  454.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOTTIAEA.     [Macbdohia.] 

BOVIA'NUM  (Botov^i',  or  Bouforor;  Elk.  Bo- 
vianensis:  Bojano),  a  dty  of  Samnium,  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  country,  close  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  Tifemus,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountains.  We  learn  from  Livy  (ix.  31)  that 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pentri,  and  a 
very  wealthy  and  powerful  city.  Hence  it  pUys  no 
unimportant  part  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Samnites,  especially  the  second,  during 
which  the  scene  of  the  contest  lay  prindpally  in  the 
country  of  the  Pentrians.  It  was  first  beueged,  but 
without  success,  by  the  Roman  consuls  M.  Poetelius 
and  C.  Sulpidus  in  b.  c.  314 ;  but  three  years  after- 
wards was  taken  by  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  when  a 
greater  booty  fdl  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  than 
from  any  other  Samnite  dty.  (Liv.  ix.  28, 31.)  The 
Romans,  however,  did  not  retain  poasesdon  of  it:  and 
though  it  was  again  taken  by  thdr  armies  in  b.  a 
305,  they  appear  to  have  evacuated  it  shortly  after* 
wards:  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Sam- 
nite War,  B.  o.  298,  it  was  a  third  time  taken  by 
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Ihe  oniu>uI  Cn.  Fulvius.  (LW.ix.  44, 1. 12:  NWmhr, 
▼ol.  iii.  pp.  242, 243.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it 
was  moFo  than  onoe  made  the  head-qnarten  of  a 
Tloman  nrmy,  a;*  a  point  of  importance  in  a  military 
view  (Liv.  xxv.  13),  and  during  the  great  Social 
War  it  again  assamed  a  position  of  the  highest  rank, 
being  made  for  a  time,  after  the  fiill  of  Corfininm, 
the  capital  of  the  confederates  and  the  seat  of  their 
peneral  council.  (Apynui.  B,  C.  i.  51.)  It  was, 
however,  taken  by  SuUa  by  a  sadden  assault;  bat 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Manic  general  Pom- 
paedias  Silo,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  the 
scene  of  his  latest  triomph.  ( Appi  I,  e. ;  Jnl.  Ofaeeq. 
116.)  In  the  devastation  of  Samniam  which  fol- 
lowed, Bovianam  fnlly  shared,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  in  his  day  almost  entirely  depopulated  (v.  p.  2.50). 
We  learn,  however,  that  a  military  colony  was  esta- 
blished there  by  Oaesar,  and  PHny  even  speaks  of 
two  colonies  of  tiie name:  "  Colonia  Bovianam  vetus 
et  alteram  cognomine  Undecnmanorrnn.**  The  latter 
was  probably  that  establUhed  by  Caesar:  the  epoch 
of  tne  former  is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  from  its 
name  to  have  occupied  the  site  ci  the  ancient  Sam- 
nite  city.  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  231 ; 
Zumpt  de  Cohn,  pp.  256,  305.)  No  subeequent 
author  notices  this  distinction:  but  the  continued 
existence  of  Boviannm  under  the  Roman  Empire  as  a 
municipal  town,  apparmtly  of  some  consideration, 
with  its  senate  (Ordo  Borianensium)  and  other  local 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as  by 
Ptolemy  azid  the  Itineraries.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  67 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  102 ;  Tab.  Pent.;  luscrr. ap  Romanelli, 
vol.  i.  pp.  442,  443.) 

The  Roman  city  of  Boviannm,  which  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  plain  or  low  grounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tifemus,  was  almost  oitirely  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  9th  century:  its 
site  is  now  covered  with  marshy  alluvial  soil,  in 
which  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered.  The 
modem  ci^  of  Bofono  ooenines  a  rocky  hill,  one  of 
the  last  o£f-shoot8  of  the  lol^  mountain  mass  called 
Monte  MaUtty  which  completely  overshadowB  it  on 
tlw  S.  W.:  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Samnite  city.  Some  portions  of  its 
andent  walls,  con  tmcted  of  polygonal  blocks  in  a 
voy  massive  style,  are  still  visible.  (-Romanelli, 
vol.  iL  p.  441 ;  Craven's  AhryBei,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 
Hommsen,  however,  the  latest  author  who  has  in- 
vestigated tbe  topography  of  these  regions,  regards 
the  modem  Bqjano  as  the  site  only  cf  "  fiovianum 
Uudecumanorum,"  and  would  transfer  the  ancient 
Samnite  city  '*  Boviannm  Vetus  "  to  a  place  called 
Pietrabbtrndante  near  Agnone^  about  20  miles  to  the 
N.,  where  there  certainly  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city.  (Mommsen,  Unter  ItaL  DkUecte, 
p.  171 — 173.)  The  expression  of  Silius  Italicus 
(Boviania  luatraj  viii.  566)  is  strikingly  descriptive 
of  the  scenery  m  the  neighbourhood  df  Btyano:  the 
**  narrow  glens  and  impenetmble  thickets  **  of  the 
Monte  Matese.    (Cmven,  /.e  ).  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOVILLAE  (BotAAot:  Etk.  BotWopAs,  Bovil- 
lanns),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the 
Appian  Way  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  one 
of  the  towiu  whose  foundation  is  expres-^ly  assigned 
to  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa  {Ortg.  Gtnti$  Rom. 
17;  Comp.  Diod.  viL  qp.  Emeb.  Arm,  p.  185):  and 
the  inhabitants  appe^  indeed  to  have  claimed  a 
special  relation  with  that  d^,  whence  we  find  them 
assuming  in  inscriptions,  of  Imperial  date,  the  titles 
•*Albaiii  Longani  BovUIensee"  (OraU.  In$or,  119, 
22A2>     After  ihe  fall  of  Alba,  Botilke  became  an 
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independent  city,  and  was  one  of  tbe  thirty  which  in 
B.C.  493  composed  the  Latin  League.  (Dionys.  v. 
61,  where  we  should  certainly  read  BolAAoywr,  and 
not  B«f\apw,  Niebuhr,  in  his  discussion  of  this 
important  passage,  has  acddentally  omitted  the 
name.)  Hence  we  find  it  long  afterwards  noticed 
as  partaking  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount 
(Cic  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Diony- 
sius  and  Plutarch  among  the  dties  taken  by  the 
Volscians  under  Coriolanns  (IHonys.  viii.  20;  Pint. 
Cor,  29,  where  we  should  read  BofAAm  for  B^XAoi) : 
the  foraaer  calls  it  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  or>n- 
siderable  cities  of  Latinm,  but  its  name  is  not  again 
menticmed  during  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  Vol- 
sdans.  Flonis  indeed  speaks  of  the  Romans  as  hav- 
ing celebrated  a  triumph  over  Bovilhe  (1. 11.  §  6), 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  or  a  rhetorical  mao- 
curacj.  like  many  other  Latin  towns  it  seems  to 
have  fiillen  into  decay  in  the  \x\tx  ages  of  the 
Republic,  and  though  SuUa  established  a  mifi- 
tary  oolcny  there  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  231),  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  in  his  time  as  a  poor  decayed  place, 
though  still  retaining  its  munidpal  privik^ges.  (i¥o 
P/aiae.9.) 

It  was  on  the  Appian  Way,  cfese  to  BoviDae, 
that  Clodius  was  Idlled  by  Milo,  wbaooe  Cicero 
allodes  to  that  event  by  the  phnse  of  **  pngna  Bovil- 
lana**  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  21;  Cic.  «<;  AtL  v.  13); 
and  it  was  here  that  the  body  of  Augustas  rested  cm 
its  way  to  Rome,  and  where  it  was  met  by  the 
funenU  convoy  of  Roman  knights  who  conducted  it 
from  thence  to  the  dty.  (Suet  Avg.  100.)  The 
Johan  family  appeare  to  have  had  previous  to  this 
some  peculiar  sacred  rites  or  privil^;es  at  Bovillae, 
probably  owing  to  their  Alban  origin:  and  after  this 
event,  Tiberias  erected  there  a  chapel  or  *'8acrarium  * 
of  the  JuEa  gens ;  and  instituted  Ciroenaan  games  in 
its  honour,  which  continued  to  be  celebrated  for  some 
time.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  41,  xv.  23.)  Owing  to  the 
fiivouTB  thus  bestowed  on  it,  as  well  as  to  its  favour- 
able situation  close  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  at  so 
short  a  distance  fVom  Rome  (whence  it  is  called 
^*  suburbanae  BoviUae  **  by  Propertius  and  Ovid),  it 
appears  to  have  recovered  from  its  declining  con- 
dition, and  became  under  the  Roman  empire  a  tole- 
rably flourishing  munidpal  town.  (Propert.  iv.  I. 
33 ;  Ovid.  FomL  iiL  667;  Martial,  iL  6.  15;  Tac, 
Hist  iv.  2,  46;  Orett.  /«scr.  2625,  3701.)  The 
name  (oorraptly  written  *  Bobellas ')  is  found  for  the 
last  time  in  the  Tabula:  the  period  of  its  destmctiaa 
is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  completely  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  middle  ages,  so  that  its  veiy  site  was 
forgotten.  Holstenius  placed  it  at  a  spot  called  the 
Osieria  deOe  Fratocchie,  rather  too  near  Rome:  the 
actual  town,  as  proved  by  the  ruins  lately  discovered, 
lay  a  short  distance  to  Uie  right  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  a  cross  road  or  divertienkimy  which  led  to  it, 
branched  off  from  the  high  road  at  the  12th  mile- 
stcme.  The  station  given  in  the  Tabula  must  have 
been  at  this  pmnt,  and  it  is  therefore  dear  that  tbe 
distance  shodd  be  xii.  instead  of  x.  Recent  aca- 
vations  have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  the 
Circus,  in  which  the  games  noticed  by  Tadtus  were 
celebrated,  and  which  are  in  unusually  good  preserva- 
tion :  also  those  of  a  small  theatre  and  tbe  ruins  of 
an  edifice,  supposed  with  much  plausibility  to  be  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Julian  gens.  A  curious  attar  of 
very  andent  style,  with  the  inscription  'Vediovtf 
Patrd  Gentile?  Juliei,'  confirms  the  fact  of  the  early 
connexion  of  this  gens  with  Bovillae.  (I^bby,  Din^ 
form  di  Roma^  vol.  i.  pp.  302—312;  Gell's  Top.  ^ 
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Rome,  ppi  123 — 125;  Onlllmer.  1287;  Klanaen, 
Aeitetu  tmd die  PauUm,  toL  ii.  p.  1 083.    [E. H. B.] 

BOVINDA  (^BovovMa,  Ptol.  iL  2  §  8),  a  riTer  in 
IreUnd,  the  B^fite.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BCXVIUH,  a  place  in  Britain,  ten  mike,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itineniy,  from  Deva  (CAefter),  in  the 
directioD  of  Uroconinm  {UrooBeter)^  and  placed,  hj 
modem  inqniren,  at  Btmgor,  Afford,  Btmbmry, 
StreUitm,  and  other  nnnatiafactorf  localitiflB  aoath  of 
Ckerter,  In  order  to  increaee  the  daimB  of  Bangor 
the  rhasbeen  changed  into  n,  and  Bomimm  euggaited. 
(Horselejr,  Britamna  Romtma,  iii.  2.)      [B.  G.  L.] 

BOXUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  between 
Aqoae  Kaineii  {Botirbom  FAnei),  and  Angnetoda- 
num  (^kIim),  according  to  the  Table.  D'Anville 
•appoeea  that  it  maj  be  Bmtiirtf  the  distance  of 
which  from  Auhtn  agrees  pnttj  well  with  the  dis- 
tance 8  in  the  Table  from  Bonm  to  Augustoda- 
nam.  [G.  L.] 

BOZBAH.     [BosTBA.] 

BRABONIACUM,  mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia, 
and  probably  hot  another  fenn  for  Bremetonacae 
(OMr&oroii^A>  [R,  G.  L.] 

BBA'GARA  AUGUSTA  (BpoTirap  A^mtto, 
PtoL  n.  6.  §  39;  Angnsta  Biacaria,  Geog.  Bav. 
iv.  43;  Broffo,  Rn.),  a  dty  in  the  NW.  of  Bis- 
puna  TaiTMosiensis,  the  cental  of  the  CaUaTd 
Bnuaxii,  who  dwelt  between  the  rifers  Dorios  and 
Uicias,  and  the  seat  of  a  oaoTentos  jnridicns.  It 
itood  at  the  meetrag  of  foor  roads,  8:>me  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  not  ht  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Nadns  (^Ctwado},  Amoog  its  ruins  are  the 
ranatns  of  an  aqneduct  and  amphitheatre.  (Plin. 
iv.20.  s.d4;  lim,  AnL  y^  420,  422,  423,  427, 
429 ;  Atison.  do  Nob,  Uri,  S,  qtneque  smu  pelagi 
jaetai  «s  Braeata  dioe»f  llondes.  Ant.  pp.  102, 
103;  Minano,  J)iecioii.  toL  ii.  p.  136.)      [P.  &] 

BBA'GARI,  BRACA'BII.      [GALi^kBCOA.] 

BRA'CCIUM.  The  Mofwiog  inscriplacn  foond 
tt  Bnghf  near  Atkngg,  has  suggested  tlie  word 
Braoekbanj  as  the  name  Brvgh^  in  its  Soman  form. 

DfF.  CABS.  Ii.  SBPTliaO 
no.  PSBTDIACaL  ATOY.   • 
IMP.  CAMUhBl,  M.   AUBBUO.  A.  .  .   . 
no.    FBLICL  AVOWIO.  •  • 
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[B.  6.  L.] 

BBACHMA'MBS  (BpaxAMMt,  Steph.  B.:  in 
other  wtiten  generally  in  the  genitive,  rh  iBvos 
BpaxAuUwr,  to  ^Aoi^  BpaxM^M"':  also  BpSx/uu, 
Steph.  B.),  the  Brshmins,  or  priestly  caste  cS  the 
Hindoos,  called  1^  the  Gneks  oo^urrmi,  and,  from 
their  habit  of  practisiiig  bodily  asceticism  in  a  state 
of  noditf ,  T»ttporo^urrai,  In  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  practices 
*nd  postion  among  the  natives  excited  the  con- 
<pierar's  attention,  imd  led  to  inquiries,  the  results 
of  which  are  preaerred  in  the  fragments  of  the  con- 
teraporsry  luatorians,  and  in  the  compilations  of  later 
^tOTL  The  particolarsof  these  accounts,agreeing  as 
they  do,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  better  ii^rmation 
Xuoed  through  oar  own  intercourse  with  India,  it  is 
fuperfluoos  to  insert  here;  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
sompsre  them  with  modem  knowledge  must  care- 
^y  consult  the  original  authorities.  It  should  be 
^^eernd  that  Alexander's  intereowte  with  them 


was  not  entiraly  peaceful ;  for  they  are  found  faidting 
the  natives  to  res^t  the  invader,  and  suffering 
severely  in  consequence.  (Aiistob.  Fr.  34.  p.  105, 
ed.  Didot;  ap.  Strsb.  xv.  pu  714;  Onesicrit.  Fr.  10, 
p.  50,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Stnb.  xv.  p.  715,  and  Pint. 
Alex.  65,  Fr.  33,  p.  57,  ap.  Lucian.  de  MorL 
Pertgr.  25;  Nearch.  Fr.  7,  p.  60,  api  StraK  xv. 
p.  716,  Fr.  1 1,  p.  61,  ap.  Arrian.  Ind,  1 1,  Fr.  37, 
p.  71,  ap.  Airian.  Anab.  vii.  3.  §  8;  Clcitarch.  Fr. 
22.  a,  p.  83,  apw  Diog.  Laert  Prwiem.  §  6 ;  I>iod.  xvii. 
102 — 107;  StnK  xv.  pp.  712,  foil  ;  Arrian.  Anab. 
vi.  7.  § 4,  vi  16.  §  5;  Lucian  /V^.  6;  Plut.  AUx, 
69;Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  41;  Cut.  viiL  9.  §.  31 ;  Cic. 
TWc  V.  25;  Plin.  vi.  21 ;  viL  2;  Apol.  Fhr.  voL  u. 
p.  130,  Bip.;  Said.  t. v.;  Schndder,  ^imot  ad 
AriitoL  de  Ammal,  voL  ii.  p.  475 ;  Bohlen,  Alt.  Ind. 
voL  i.  pp.  279,  287,  319,  vd.  iL  p.  181;  Creuzer« 
^mM£k,vol.i.p.482 ;  Droysen,^far.p.503 ;  Lassen, 
de  NomMbue  quOme  a  veterie  appeXUmtm'  Indorvm 
pkOoeophi,  in  the  Kkem.  Mne.  2nd  series,  vd.  i. 
p.  171,  for  1832.  See  also  Ihdxa.)  In  several  tif 
the  passages  now  dted,  the  Brachmans  are  spoken 
of  as  A  distinct  tribe,  having  thdr  own  dties;  and 
various  geographical  poutions  are  assigned  to  Uieni. 
This  natural  result  of  imperfect  information  assmnea 
a  definite  form  in  Diodorus  (xvii.  102,  103),  who 
mentions  Harmalelia  {'ApftetHiXtn)  as  the  la«t  dty 
of  the  Brachmans  on  the  Indus,  and  in  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  §  74),  who  places  the  Bpax/idi^ni  /tdyot  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Bettigo  (Birvvo^), 
and  says  that  they  extend  as  fer  as  the  Batae,  and 
have  a  dty  named  Brachma  (Bpdxfnf).    [P.  S.] 

BRACHCDES  (Bpax'Abn*  fixpa,  PtoL  iv.  8. 
§  10),  a  pranumtory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bysadum,  in 
N.  Africa,  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  It  is  called  Ammonis  (Jitcpa  "Aftfunfos 
Ba\f0afpot)  by  Strabo,  who  mentions  the  tuniiy- 
fisheries  off  it  (xviL  p.  834).  It  was  called  Caput 
Vada  (fCowo^rfoSa)  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
built  upon  it  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  memory 
of  the  landing  of  Belisarins  in  the  Vandalic  War 
(Procqp.  Aed.  vL  6) ;  and  it  still  retains  the  name 
Kapomdia,  with  the  mim  of  the  dty.  (Shaw, 
T^xteeUf  p.  101 ;  Berth,  Wandenmgen,  pp.  176, 
190.)  [P.  S.] 

BBADANUS,  a  river  of  Lucania,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Itinemy  of  Antoniana 
(p.  104),  but  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  still 
called  the  Bradano,  a  considenUe  river,  which  risea 
in  the  mountains  near  Venusia,  and  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  immediatdy  to  the  N.  of  Meta- 
pontnm.  It  appears  to  have  formed  in  Mtcient  timea 
the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Apulia  or  Cala- 
bria, as  it  still  does  between  the  provinces  of  BaeSi' 
eata  and  Terra  d'Otranio.  Appian  {B.  C.  v.  93) 
spesks  of  a  nver  q/*  the  same  name  (v^ofwt  Mh. 
n^MOf ),  near  Metapontum,  which  can  hardly  be  any 
other  than  the  Bradtmo:  hence  it  would  appear 
that  near  its  mouth  it  was  known  fay  the  name  of 
that  dty,  although  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  was  termed  the  Bradanus.  [E.  H.  B.j 

BBA'NCHIDAE  (Bp(i7x<SM>  "After  Posd- 
ddfin,  the  promontory  in  the  territory  of  the  Milesiaiis^ 
b  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymeus  at  Branchidae,  about 
1 8  stadia  the  ascent  (from  the  sea)."  (Strab.  p.  634.) 
The  remains  of  the  temple  are  vinble  to  one  who 
sails  along  the  coast.  (Hamilton,  Reeearokee,  4^ 
vd.  ii.  p.  29.)  Pliny  (v.  29)  pUces  it  180  stsdia 
fmm  Miletus,  and  20  fnmi  thie  sea.  It  was  in  the 
MUedan  territory,  and  above  the  harbour  Panonnus. 
(Herod.  L  157.)    The  name  of  the  site  of  the  iMopIs 
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WM  Didyma or  Didjini  (AfSv^,  Steph.  t.  v.;  Herod. 
tL  19),  aa  we  might  aJso  infer  from  the  name  of 
ApoUo  Didymeos;  bat  the  place  waa  also  called 
Branchidae,  which  was  the  name  of  a  body  of  priesta 
who  had  the  care  of  the  temple.  Croestu,  king  of 
Lydia  (Herod,  i.  46,  92),  oonaalted  the  oracle,  and 
made  rich  preeents  to  the  temple.  The  god  of  Bran- 
chidae  was  consulted  by  all  the  looians  aaad  Aeolians ; 
and  Necoe,  king  of  Egypt,  after  he  had  taken  Ca- 
dytia  (Hend.  ii.  159),  sent  to  the  god  the  armour  in 
which  he  had  been  victorioos.  We  may  infer  that 
the  fiune  of  this  god  had  been  carried  to  Egypt  by 
the  Milesians,  at  least  as  early  aa  the  time  of  Meoos. 
After  the  revolt  of  Miletns,  and  its  capture  by  the 
Persiana  (b.  c.  494)  in  the  time  of  the  first  Darius, 
the  sacred  place  at  IMdyma,  that  is  the  sacred  phce 
of  Apollo  Didjrmeoa.  both  the  temple  and  the  oracular 
■hrine  were  robbed  and  burnt  by  the  Persiana.  If 
thia  is  true,  there  waa  hardly  time  for  the  temple  to 
be  rebuilt  and  burnt  again  by  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Dariua,  as  Strabo  aays  (p.  634);  who  also  has  a 
story  that  the  priesta  (the  Bnuichidae)  gave  up  the 
treasures  to  Xerxes  when  he  was  flying  back  from 
Greece,  and  accompanied  him,  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment of  their  treachery  and  sacrilege.  (Comp.  Stnib. 
p.  517.) 

The  temple  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  16- 
lesians  on  an  enormous  scale;  but  it  was  so  large, 
lays  Stnbo^  that  it  remained  without  a  root  A 
Tillage  grew  up  within  the  sacred  precincts,  which 
contained  sereral  temples  and  chapels.  Paosanias 
(vil  S)  says  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Didymi 
was  older  than  the  Ionian  settlements  in  Asia.  The 
tomb  of  Neleus  was  shown  on  the  way  from  Miletus 
to  Didymi,  as  Pausanias  writes  IL  It  was  adorned 
with  many  most  ooetly  and  ancient  ornaments. 
(Strabo.) 

A  road  called  the  Sacred  Way  led  from  the  aea 
up  to  the  temple;  it  *'  was  bordered  on  either  aide 
with  atatues  on  chairs,  of  a  single  block  of  stone, 
with  the  feet  close  together  and  the  hands  on  the 
knees, — an  exact  imitation  of  the  avenues  of  the 
temples  of  Egypt"  (Leake,  Asia  Minor^  p.  239.) 
Sir  W.  Gell  copied  from  the  chair  of  a  sitting  statue 
on  this  way,  a  Boustrophedon  inscription,  which  con- 
tains TsnraWwri,  that  is  rq»  AwoAAMrc.  The  temple 
at  Branchidae  waa  of  white  mari>le,  in  aome  parts 
bluish.  There  remain  only  two  columns  with  the 
architrave  still  standing;  the  rest  is  a  hei^  of  ruins. 
The  height  of  the  oolomns  is  63  feet,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  6|  feet  at  the  base  of  the  shaft.  It  has 
21  columns  on  the  flanks,  and  4  between  the  antae 
of  the  pronaoB,  112  in  all;  for  it  was  decastyle  dip- 
teral Chandler  describes  the  positimi  and  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins  of  Apollo's  temple  at  Didyma  (c. 
43,  French  Tr.  with  the  notes  of  Servois  and  Bari>itf 
Du  Bocage ;  see  also  the  lonitm  AnHqmHet^  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society).  [0.  L.] 

BRANCHIDAE  (Bpcr/x'^t  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633; 
rh  tAp  Bpayx'^*'  Airrv,  Strab.  xi.  p.  517),  a  small 
town  in  Sogdiana  which  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
stroyed, because  it  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
prieata  of  the  temple  of  ApclloDidymeus,  near  Miletus. 
[See  above.]  Xerxes  subsequently  allowed  them  to 
settle  at  a  place  in  Sogdiana,  which  they  named  Bran- 
chidae. Curtius  (vii  5)  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  what  he  justly  nils  the  cruel  vengeance  of  Alex- 
ander against  the  desoendsnts  of  these  traitors,  re- 
marking that  the  people  still  retained  the  maimers 
of  their  former  country,  and  that,  though  they  had 
also  the  native  language  of  their  new  home,  I 
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thcj  Btin  spoke  their  own  tongue  with  Cttk  deg#> 
neracy.  [V.} 

BB  ANNODU'NUM,  m  Britain,  mentiaoed  m  the 
Notitia  as  being  under  the  **  Comes  Littoris  Sazonici 
per  Britamiiam."  Name  fbr  name,  and  place  for 
place,  it  agrees  with  Braneatter,  in  Norfolk,  and  wsb 
the  most  nortiiem  station  of  the  litis.  It  waa  under 
a  Praepositus  Equitnm  Dahnatanim.     [R.  G.  L.] 

BRANNOGE'NIUM  (BponvT^nor),  a  ^ace  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii  8.  §  18)  ae  a 
town  of  the  Ordovicea.  H.  Horeely  egrcea  with 
Camden  in  considering  it  to  be  the  Branonium,  and 
also  the  Bravinnlum,  of  the  Itinerary,  but  diffisrs 
from  him  in  fixing  it  in  the  parts  about  LmMow, 
rather  than  at  Woroetter,  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRANNOVICES  or  BRANNOVII.  a  Gallic 
people  mentioned  by  Caesar  (J?.  G.  vii.  75).  D*An- 
ville  conjectures  that  they  may  have  been  in  the 
canton  of  Briomwu^  in  the  diocese  of  M&eon. 
Walckenaer  (jGiog.  vol.  i.  p.  331)  has  some  remarks 
on  these  people.  In  Caesar  (JS.  (7.  viL  75)  there  are 
also  readings  **  Blannoricibns  "  and  "  Blannoviis  (On- 
dendorp.  ed.  Caes.);"  and  Walckenaer  proposes  to 
place  tiie  Blannovicea  or  Brannovices  in  the  district 
of  Mdoatif  where  D'Anville  also  places  the  Bran- 
novicea  or  Brannovii.  Walckenaer  urges,  in  favour 
of  this  supposition,  the  existence  of  a  place  called 
Blamu^  in  the  district  of  Mdcon.  There  is  another 
Bhmnot  in  the  department  of  Cote  dOr,  about  4 
leagues  from  Amt^^  and  here  Walckenaer  places  the 
Blannovii.    AU  this  is  very  nnoertwn.     [G.  L.] 

BRASIAE.     [Prasiak.] 

BRA'TTIA  {Braan),  an  island  off  the  Dahnatian 
coast  of  lUyricum.  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Tab.  Peut ; 
It.  Ant.;  Geogr.  Rav.) 

BRA  rUSPA'NTIUM,  a  town  of  the  Bellovaci. 
Caesar  (B.  G.  it  IS),  in  b.  c.  57,  marched  from  the 
territory  of  the  Snessiones  into  the  territory  o(  the 
Bellovad,  who  shut  themsehres  up  and  all  they  bad 
in  Bnituspantium.  After  the  surrender  of  the  place 
he  led  his  troops  into  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani. 
The  old  critics  concluded  that  Bratnspantinm  was 
Uie  chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci,  but  D'AirviUe  (A'o- 
tiee,  ^)  being  informed  that  there  existed  two  cen- 
turies b^re  his  time  some  traces  of  a  town  called 
BrahupaiUe,  one  quarter  of  a  league  from  Brttemil, 
waa  inclined  to  auppoae  that  thu  was  the  Bratn- 
spantinm of  Caesar.  But  Walckenaer  (^Giog.  voL  l 
p.  423)  ahowa  that  there  ia  not  sufikient  authority, 
indeed,  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  authority, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  name  BraUupemU^  or 
Brcauutpctm,  before  the  16th  century,  though  there 
has  been  undoubtedly  a  Roman  town  near  BreUmL 
Now  as  Caesar  mentions  no  town  of  the  Bellovaci 
except  Bratuspantium,and  as  everything  that  he  says 
seems  to  show  that  was  their  chief  place,  even  if 
they  had  other  towns,  it  is  a  reasonable  conclusion 
that  thb  town  was  the  place  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Caesaromagus,  which  is  the  Bellovaci  of  the  late  em . 
pire,and  the  modem  Beotivaw.  It  is  true,thatwe  can- 
not  determine  what  Roman  town  occu]Hed  the  site  near 
BreteuU,  and  this  is  a  difikulty  which  is  removed 
by  the  supposition  of  its  being  Biatuspantium,  a  name 
however  which  occurs  only  in  Caesar.       [G.  L.] 

BRAURON.     rAincA,  p.  332,  a.] 

BRAVINNIUM  (Bravincum,  BraTonium)^  in 
Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary;  and  pcobsbly 
Lemiwardme,  in  Shropshire.  PUuied,  also^  at  Lii^ 
law  and  Worcester,  [R.  G.  L.l 

BREGAETIUM,  BREGETIO,  BRIGITIO 
BREGE'NTIO  or  BBEGE'NTIUM  (Bpfr«^Mr) 


BBEHENIUIL 

•M  flf  Uie  diMf  towDB  in  Lower  Pannonim.  It 
a  rrij  strong  place  of  the  rank  of  a  Roman  mnui- 
oipinm,  and  was  sitoated  on  the  Danube,  to  Uie  east 
of  the  river  Anabo,  on  the  road  ftom  Caniuntum  to 
Aquiocam.  The  fifth  cohort  of  the  Leg:io  I.  A(\jatrix 
had  its  head^qnarten  there,  and  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  died  tiiere,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations 
sf^asnst  the  Qnadi.  Bains  of  the  place  still  exist 
Dear  &ohjf,  in  Hwngvary^  a  little  to  the  east  of  Co- 
mom.  (PtoL  ii  15.  §  3 ;  Amm.  Marc.  zxx.  5,  folL ; 
AareL  Vict.  EpiL  45 ;  /fin.  Ani,  pp.  263,  265 ; 
Ore]li,/fMcr.  no.  499;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

BREMENIUM  {^fUPiow,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  10),  in 
Britain,  is  simply  mentioned  in  Ptolemy  as  a  city  of 
the  OttadinL  It  appears  also  in  the  list  of  the  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  placed  20 
miles  in  a  north  or  north-westem  dh?ection  of  Cor- 
Aorpttnm  {Corhridge),  Name  for  name  Brom^ 
]*oii  0(]indde8  with  it  /ItflcAefter,  XewcoMth,  have 
dao  been  suggested.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BREMETENRACUM,  in  Britain,  either  Old 
Pem-itky  or  a  misphM»ment  in  the  Notitia  of  Br»- 
mentacae  (^Overborougk).  [B.  G.  L.] 

BR£NTHE(Bp^i^n:  £tiL  Bf^twOaios,  Bpt^BttZs), 
s  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Cynuria,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Alpheios,  and  on  a  small  tri- 
bataiy called  Brentheates  (Bf»«r0f<(ri}s),oiily5  stadia 
in  length.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem  Karitena, 
(Pans.  viii.  28.  §  7,  ▼.  7.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Afcrtay  vol.  ii. 
f  292 ;  Ross,  Reuen  tm  Pelopoime$t  voL  L  p.  90.) 

BRETTIA.     [BwTAMNiA.] 

BREUCI  (BpciNcoi),  a  tribe  in  Lower  Pannonia. 
(PtoL  il  16.  §  3;  Strab.  vii.  p.  314.)  Their  war 
with  the  Romans  under  their  chief  Baton,  and  their 
defeat,  are  described  by  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  29,  folL; 
wnp.  Pfin.  if.  N,  iu.  28).  [L.  S.] 

BREUNI,  BBEONES  or  BRIONES  (Bptwot), 
aBaetian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  north  of  the  modem 
Trrel,  aboat  Mount  Brenner,  whose  capital  is  called 
bf  Pliny  ^iii.  24),  Brennomm  caput,  and  ia  probably 
identical  with  the  modem  Bnmeckm,  The  Breuni 
vere  one  of  the  Alpine  tribes  conquered  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  (Plin.  L  e, ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  206 ;  Hor. 
Corsi.  iv.  14.  II ;  Venant.  Fortunat.  VU.  &  Mar- 
fin,  p.  470,  ed.  Luchi ;  Gassiod.  Var.  L  11 ;  Paul 
Disc.  Lomgob,  ii.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

BREVIODU'RUM,  in  GallU,  is  phced  in  the  An- 
tflome  Itin.  on  a  road  between  Jidiobona  (Lt/feftomie), 
io  the  country  of  the  Caleti,  on  the  nortii  side  of  the 
Seme,  and  NovicNnagus  (Luwt«r),  in  the  department 
of  Cokfodot,  OD  the  south  side  of  the  Seine.  The 
Table,  in  which  it  is  called  Breviodonmi,  places  it 
on  s  Toad  between  Juliobona  and  Rotomagus(/2o«ieN). 
The  name  shows  that  it  was  at  the  ford  or  passage 
<f  s  river.  D'Anville  places  it  at  Pont-AmdemeTf 
in  the  HiiU  or  RUU,  The  Itin.  makes  17  and  the 
Table  18  Gallic  leagues  between  Juliobona  and  Br»> 
vindamm,  which  seems  a  great  deal  too  much,  as 
the  direct  distance  is  only  about  half  of  this.  But 
tlie  distance  from  Rouen  to  Poni-Amdtmer  agrees 
better  with  the  20  of  the  Table,  between  Rotomagus 
and  Breriodurum.  Wakkenner  places  Breviodnram 
ftt  Pon^AmthiM^  4  or  5  miles  from  J/oal/brf-siM*- 
iWfe.  [G.  L.] 

BRIANA  (Bploni),  a  pUoe  in  Phiygia  Pacatiana, 
in  the  list  of  Hieroeles.  Its  existence  is  confirmed 
bv  the  evidence  of  two  coins,  one  autonomous,  with 
the  epigraph  Bpioiwr.  (Cramer,  Ana  Minor ^  voL 
a.  p.  55.)  [G.  L.] 

BRICINKIAE  (Bpuriyrtflu),  a  small  town  of  Sicily, 
anitinned  by  Thocjdidea,  who  calls  it  a  fortress  or 
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stltiQgfaold  (I/w/m)  in  the  territory  of  LeontbiL  It 
was  occupied  m  b.  o.  422  by  a  body  of  exiles  from 
Leontini,  who  held  it  against  the  Syracnsans.  (Thuc 
V.  4.)  But  no  subsequent  mention  of  the  name 
occurs,  except  in  Ste^^umus  of  Byzantium,  who  pro- 
bably took  it  from  Thucydides.  It  was  evidently 
but  a  small  pUce,  and  its  site  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined with  precision.  [£.  H.  B.l 

BRIGAECPNI  (B^iToiiriyD/,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  30),  a 
tribe  of  the  Abtuiucs  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with 
a  capita]  Brigaedunr  (Bptyoiirior,  PtoL)  or  Brige- 
cum  {Itm,  Ant  pp.  439,  440),  40  M.  P.  SE.  of 
Asturica,  near  Bertvenie,  The  Trigaecini  of  Floras 
(iv.  12)  are  probably  the  same  people.         [P.  S.] 

BRIGANTES  (Bplyoan^s).  1.  A  people  of  Bri- 
tain,  the  subjects  of  Cartismandua,  reduced  by  Os- 
torins,  occupants  of  the  parts  between  the  Rwnber 
and  7>iie.  (Tac.  Atm.  ziL  82,  HioL  iii.  45,  Agr. 
17;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  16.) 

2.  Of  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  2.  §  7) 
as  tbeuMstsouth-esstem  Hibernians:  their  probable 
locality  being  the  county  KUketmy,      [K  G.  L.] 

BBIGA'NTII  (Bptydrrtoi),  a  tribe  of  the  Yin. 
delid,  on  the  eastem  shore  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinns. 
Their  capital  Brigantinm  or  Brigantia  (the  modem 
Bregeiu)  was  situated  on  the  lake,  on  the  great  high 
road  leading  horn  the  east  into  Gaul.  In  the  7  th 
centuiy  the  town  was  already  in  ruins  (Ftto  & 
Magm,  6),  but  several  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
are  still  discovered  there  from  time  to  time.  The 
Brigantii  must  not  be  c(mfounded  with  the  Raetian 
tribe  of  the  Brixantae  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  12.  §  3),  who 
occupied  the  district  of  the  modem  Briana  (Strab. 
iv.p.206;  Ptol.u.  12.§5,  viiL7.§3;  Amm.Mare. 
XV.  6;  /tin.  AnUm,  pp.  237,  259.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIGANTI'NUS  LACUS  {Bodrntee,  or  Jjtkt 
qf  Congt(ma)y  also  called  Lacus  Brigantiae  (Anrnk 
Marc.  XV.  4),  while  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  2)  men- 
tions it  under  the  names  of  Lacus  Venetus  and  Lacua 
Acrooius,  the  former  being  probably  the  name  of 
the  u]^r  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  latter  that  of 
the  lower.  (Comp.  Plin.  ix.  29;  Solin.  24;  Strab. 
iv.  pp.  192, 207,  vii.  pp.  292, 313,  who  mentions  tha 
lake  without  stating  its  name.)  The  general  ofunion 
of  the  ancients  is,  that  the  lake  is  formed  by  the 
Bhine,  but  that  ite  waters  do  not  mix  with  those  of 
the  riv«r.  This  belief,  however,  b  unfounded.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  lake  was  one  day's  journey 
from  &e  sources  of  the  bter,  and  the  tribes  dwell* 
ing  around  it  were  the  Helvetians  in  the  south,  the 
Raetians  in  the  south-east,  and  the  Vindelicians  iu 
the  north.  According  to  Ammianos  Marcellinus,  the 
form  of  the  lake  was  round,  and  the  lake  itself  360 
stadia  in  length.  Its  shores  wen  covered  with  thick 
and  impenetrable  forests,  notwithstanding  which  the 
Romans  made  a  high  road  through  the  thickets,  of 
which  traces  still  exist  at  some  distance  from  the 
northem  shore,  where  the  lake  anciently  appears  to 
have  extonded  further  than  it  now  does.  Not  fiu* 
from  an  island  in  the  lake,  probably  the  isknd  of 
Bmchonau,  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vindelicians  in  a 
naval  engagement  (Strab.  vii.  p  292 ;  compw  G. 
Schwab, />erANfeMee,  Stuttgart,  1828, 8vo.)  [L.S.] 

BRIGA'NTIUM  {Brian^  in  the  department  of 
Hautea  Alpse)  is  marked  in  the  Table  as  the  fint 
phoe  in  Ghdlia  after  Alpis  Cottia  {MoiU  OeiUpre). 
At  Brigantinm  the  road  branched,  to  the  west 
through  Grenoble  to  Vienna  (  Fteaiw),  on  the  Rhone ; 
to  the  south  through  Ebrodnnum  QEmbnm),  to  Va- 
pincum  ((?ap).  Both  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
the  route  from  Brigantinm  to  Vapincum.  The  Table 
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phoes  Brigantiimi  6  M.P.  ftxim  Alpis  Gottia.  Stnho 
(p.  179)  mentians  the  ▼iUage  BrigantimD,  and  oo 
a  raad  to  the  Alpis  Gutda,  but  his  words  are  ob- 
scure. Ptdfloiy  mcatkos  Brigaotiam  as  within  ths 
limits  of  the  Scpisiiii,  or  peopfo  of  Segii»s  Smoy  in 
IHedmoot;  but  it  seems,  as  D'An^ille  observes,  to  be 
bcjond  the  natnnd  limits  of  the  Scgnsim.  Walcke- 
nser  (vol.  i.  p.  540)  justifies  Ptolemj  in  this  mat- 
tor  bj  supposing  that  he  follows  a  descriptifln  of 
Italy  made  before  the  new  divtsioos  of  Angnstos, 
which  we  know  from  Pliny.  Walckenaer  also  sup- 
ports his  jnstificataon  of  Ptolemy  by  the  Jerosalcm 
Itir..,  which  makes  the  Alpes  Gottias  oommence  at 
Rama  (La  Caste  Rom)  between  Efnbnm  and  Bri- 
am^tm.  [G.  L.] 

BRIGA'NTIUM  (BpiT^rriar,  Diou  Cass.  xxznL 
53 ;  Flavinm  Bxigantium,  ♦Aoo^mt  Bptydmo^y 
Ptol.  iL  6.  §  4;  Brigantia,  Ores.  iL  2),  an  hnportsnt 
seaport  town  of  the  Callalci  Lucenses,  oo  the  Magnus 
or  Artabnrum  Partus  (Boy  o/Ferrol  amd  Conoia), 
85  M.  P.  NW.  of  Lucns  Angnsti  (/<m.  AmL  p.  424). 
Some  gec^gnphem  identify  it  with  &  FerrUf  others 
with  Batoweos,  and  otbere  with  La  Corma,  iden- 
tifying the  ancient  tower  at  this  plaoe  with  the 
great  lighthouse  of  Brigantium  mentiooed  by  Orasina. 
(Fkras,  E^.  &  six.  14;  Ukert»  voL  iL  pt.  I. 
p.  437.)  [P.  S.] 

BBIGA'NTIUM.     [BRiOAimi.] 

BBIGE  (Brrrngk-iimX  a  pbce  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary  between  Venta  Belgarum(  Wm- 
ckuter)  and  Sorl»odanum  {Old  Santm),  [RG.  L.] 

BBIGIA'NI,  an  Alpine  people,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  which  is  pnaerred  in  Pliny 
(iiL  c  20).  A  certain  order  is  oboerred  in  the 
names;  and  as  the  Brigtani  are  mentioned  with  tlw 
Caturiges,  the  Bngiani  may  repcesent  the  people  of 
Brigantium.  [G.  L.] 

BEIG102)UM,  a  phuie  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween  Mediolanum  iiantonum  (Samtai)  and  limo- 
num<PoicCieri),aoooeding  to  the  Table.  D*Anville 
places  it  at  BrMM.  [6.L] 

BRILESSUS.     [AmcA,  p.  322,  a.] 

BRINIATES)  a  Ugurian  tribe,  known  to  us  only 
from  a  passage  in  Uvy  (zli.  19),  from  which  we  learn 
that  they  dwelt  beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  N.  oQ  the  Apen- 
nines. But  the  exact  sense  in  which  be  nses  this 
expression  is  uncertain:  and  there  seems  some  reason 
to  beliere  that  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vara  (a  con- 
fluent of  the  Uagra)  was  the  abode  of  the  Briniates. 
The  name  of  BnignaiOj  a  small  town  in  this  dis- 
trict, aeems  to  preserve  some  trace  of  the  ancient 
appelUtaon.  (Walckenaer,  Giogr,  du  GoMtietj  vol.  L 
p.  158.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRISOANA  (Bpuroavo,  Ptol  vi.  4.  §  2 ;  BpiCtuHH, 
Arrian.  Ind.  89),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Persia, 
described  by  Arrian  as  a  winter  torrent,  near  which 
Nearchus  found  the  anchorage  very  difficult  owing 
to  the  breaker!  and  shoals  on  the  coast  Its  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined  accurately,  nor  what  is  its 
nuxlem  name.  It  b  stated  to  be  two  stadia  from 
Bhogonis,  which  Dr.  Vincent  identifies  with  the 
modem  Btmderuk,  Dr.  Vincent  coa-siders  that  the 
Brisoana  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Brixana  of  Arrian, 
cannot  be  the  same  place,  unless  the  Brisoana  of 
the  former  geograj^er  has  been  transposed  firom  the 
east  to  the  west  of  the  headland  he  calls  Chersonesus. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  o/ Nearehui,  vol.  L   pp.  404, 

405.)  rv.i 

BRITANNICAE  INSULAE(NJko<  Bprroririieol, 
AristoL  de  Mtmd,  3;  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  1,  3.  §  1; 
U%rt  B^cTToriaal,  Polyb.  iiL  57;  Stnb.iL  p.  93; 
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Bftrrflvta,  Dion  Cass.  lis.  21 ;  B^nrToyrCa,  Paaau 
viiL  48.  §  4 ;  N^im  BprrdrmXcr,  Dionys.  Per.  566, 
B^iu»ro(,/Ktt,  283 ;  Ilprrcvnjcal  Nifsrm,  Mareian. : 
in  Lat  Britannia,  Britanni). 

L  GBTHOOBAniT. 

Assuming  that  the  texts  represent  the  best  MSS., 
the  orthography  seems  to  be  with  the  double  r  in  the 
Greek,  and  with  the  single  <  in  the  Latin  classicB,  at 
least  amongst  the  preee  writers.  In  verse  there  is  a 
slight  difibrence.  Though  the  BrUaamia  of  the 
Latin  is  always  short,  the  Greek  form  is  not  always 
long;  on  the  contimry,  Dionysius  Periegetes  gives — 

Ma  fipcrawol 
Ac^ca  r«  ^Ao,  a.r^     (283.) 


Aitf^^al  rqo^M  fSao-i  BpcrdbviSss,  K.r.A.     (566.) 

It  must  be  remembered^  however,  that  the  earlicBt 
Greek  poets  who  give  us  the  name  of  the  British 
isles  in  any  form  are  later  than  the  nugerity  of  the 
Roman  wwe. 

II.   How  FAB  THK  SAMB  AB  BbITTXA  OB 

Bebttia? 

A  statement  in  Prooopius  gives  us  a  more  eqni- 
vocal  form  than  any  above>mentioaed  —  Brtttkn 
(JBprrrM,  and  Bpcrrta).  The  extent  to  which  it  ia 
distinguished  from  Britannia  may  be  seen  in  the 
extract  itself;  beddes  which  there  are  several  other 
passages  to  the  same  effect,  i  e.  distingnishing  the 
Britammd[  BfiUumiahoia^iMBrittemeeiiX  Briiti^ 
"  About  this  time,  war  and  oootest  arose  betwea 
the  nation  of  the  Vami  and  the  insular  soldierB,  who 
dwell  in  the  island  called  Brittia,  firom  the  following 
cause.  The  Vami  are  seated  beyond  the  river 
later,  and  they  extend  as  fitf  as  the  Northern  Ocean 
and  the  river  Rhine,  which  separates  them  from  the 
Franks  and  the  other  nations  situated  in  this  quar- 
ter. The  whole  of  those,  who  fonnerly  dwelt  on 
either  ride  of  the  river  Rhine,  had  each  a  peculiar 
name,  of  which  one  tribe  is  called  Germans^  a  name 
conmionly  a^>Iied  to  alL  In  this  (northexn)  ocean 
Ues  the  island  BriUia^  not  far  from  the  continent, 
but  as  much  as  200  stadia,  right  opposite  to  the 
oaUets  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  between  BrUammia  and 
the  island  Thule.  For  Britannia  lies  somewhere 
towards  the  setting  sun,  at  the  extremitj  of  the 
country  of  the  Spaniards,  distant  from  the  continent 
not  less  than  4,000  stadia.  But  Brittia  lies  at  the 
hindennost  extremity  of  Gaul,  where  it  borders  fin 
the  ocean,  that  b  to  say,  to  the  north  of  Spain  and 
Britain ;  whereas  Thule,  so  far  as  is  known  to  men, 
lies  at  the  £uihest  extremity  of  the  ocean  towsnk 
the  north;  but  mattere  relating  to  Britain  and 
Thule  have  been  disooumed  of  in  our  former  narra- 
tive. Three  very  numavns  nations  prasess  Brittia, 
over  each  of  which  a  king  presides,  which  nations  are 
named  Angili,  Phiissones,  and  those  sumamed  frt^n 
the  island  Britones;  so  great  indeed  appears  the 
fecundity  of  these  nations,  that  every  year  vast  num- 
bers migrating  thence  wi^  their  wives  and  children 
go  to  the  Franks,  who  colonise  them  in  snch  places 
as  seem  the  most  desert  parts  of  tbeir  country;  and 
upon  this  circumstance,  they  say,  they  fisrmed  a 
claim  to  the  tshmd.  Insomuch  indeed,  that  not 
long  since,  the  khig  of  the  Franks  dispatching  some 
of  his  own  people  <hi  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Justinian  at  BysanUum,  sent  them  abo  certain  cf 
the  Angili;  thus  making  a  show  as  though  this 
island  also  was  ruled  by  lum.    Such,  then,  are  the 
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iRfttten  relating;  to  the  island  called  Brittia.*' 
(ProooiA.  de  BelL  Gifth.  !▼.  20.) 

Brittia,  then,  was  not  BrUctmna.  As  littie  was 
it  TMe  The  Thole  of  Procopius  seenu  to  have 
been  Scandinavia :  "  Thole  is  extremelj  large,  being 
ten  times  larger  than  Britain,  from  which  it  is  veiy 
&r  distant  to  the  north."     {Bell.  Goth.  ii.  15.) 

The  following  passage  engenders  fresh  complica- 
tion:— ^  Moreover,  in  this  isle  of  Brittia,  men  of  an- 
cient time  built  a  long  wall,  cutting  off  a  great  por- 
tion of  it;  for  the  soil  and  the  men,  and  all  other 
things,  are  not  alike  on  both  sides;  for  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  wall,  there  is  an  wholesomeness  of  air 
in  conformity  with  the  seasons,  moderatelj  warm  in 
sonuner,  and  cool  in  winter.  Many  men  inhabit 
here,  living  much  as  other  men.  The  trees  with 
their  appropriate  fruits  flourish  in  season,  and  their 
corn  lands  are  as  productive  as  others;  and  the  dis- 
trict appears  sufficiently  fertilized  by  streams.  But 
oo  the  western  side  all  is  different,  insomuch  indeed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  fior  a  man  to  live  there 
even  half  an  hour.  Yipers  and  serpents  innumera- 
ble, with  all  other  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  infest  that 
place;  and  what  is  most  strange,  the  natives  affirm, 
that  if  any  one,  passing  the  wall,  should  proceed  to 
the  other  side,  he  would  die  inmiediately,  unable  to 
eodore  the  on  wholesomeness  of  the  atmosphere; 
death  also  attacking  soch  beasts  as  go  thither,  forth- 
with destroys  them.  But  as  I  have  arrived  at  this 
point  of  my  history,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  record 
a  tiaditioD  very  nearly  allied  to  &ble,  which  has 
sever  appeared  to  me  true  in  all  respects,  though 
constantly  spread  abroad  by  men  without  number, 
who  assert  that  themselves  have  been  agents  in  the 
trmaactionB,  and  also  hearers  of  the  woi^  I  must 
not,  however,  pass  it  by  altogether  unnoticed,  lest 
when  thus  writiiig  concerning  the  island  Brittia,  I 
should  bring  upon  myself  an  imputation  of  ignorance 
of  certain  drcuxnatanoes  perpetually  happening  there. 
They  say,  then,  that  the  souls  of  men  departed  are 
always  ooodocted  to  this  place;  but  in  what  man- 
ner I  will  explain  inomediately,  having  frequently 
heard  it  from  men  of  that  region  who  relate  it  most 
sirionsly,  although  I  would  rather  ascribe  their  asse- 
verations to  a  certain  dreamy  faculty  which  pos- 
seats  them. 

"On  the  coast  of  the  land  over  against  this 
niand  Brittia,  in  the  ocean,  are  many  vilkges, 
inhabited  by  men  employed  in  fishing  and  in  agri- 
eoltors,  and  who  for  the  sake  of  merchandize  pass 
over  to  this  island.  In  other  respects  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Franks,  but  they  never  render  them  tri- 
bote;  this  burden,  as  they  relate,  having  been  of 
eld  remitted  to  them  fcnr  a  certain  ser>'ice  which  I 
shall  immediately  describe.  The  inhabitants  de- 
clare that  the  OMiducting  of  souls  devolves  on  them 
in  ton.  Such  of  than,  therefore,  as  on  the  ensuing 
night  are  to  go  on  this  occupation  in  their  turn  of 
Mrrioe,  returning  to  their  dwellings  as  soon  as  it 
grows  dark,  compose  themselves  to  sleep,  awaiting 
the  conductor  of  the  expedition.  All  at  once,  at 
night,  they  perceive  that  their  doors  are  shaken,  and 
they  hsar  a  certain  indistinct  voice,  snmmuniug 
them  to  thdr  work.  Without  delay,  arising  from 
^ir  beds,  they  proceed  to  the  shure.  not  under- 
Rtaoding  the  necessity  which  thus  constrains  them, 
yet  nevertheless  compelled  by  its  influence.  And 
beie  they  perceive  vessels  in  readiness,  wholly  void 
^  men;  not,  however,  their  own,  but  certain  strange 
^^Mels,  in  which  embarking  they  lay  hold  on  the 
vn,  tad  foal  their  burden  made  heavier  by  a  mul- 
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titude  of  passengers,  the  boats  being  sunk  to  the 
gunwale  and  rowlock,  and  floating  scarce  a  finger 
above  the  water.  They  see  not  a  single  penson;  but 
having  rowed  for  one  hour  only,  tiiey  arrive  at 
Brittia;  whereas,  when  they  navigate  their  own 
vessels,  not  making  use  of  sails,  but  rowing,  they 
arrive  there  with  difficulty,  even  in  a  night  and  a 
day.  Having  reached  the  island,  and  been  released 
form  their  burden,  they  depart  immediately,  the 
boats  quickly  becoming  light,  suddenly  emerging 
from  the  stream,  and  sinking  in  the  water  no  deeper 
than  the  keel.  These  people  see  no  human  being 
either  while  navigating  with  them,  nor  when  re- 
leased from  the  ship.  But  they  say  thai  they  hear 
a  certain  vdce  there,  which  seems  to  announce  to 
such  as  receive  them  the  name  of  all  who  have 
crossed  over  with  them,  and  describuig  the  dignities 
which  they  formerly  possessed,  and  calling  them 
over  by  their  hereditary  titles.  And  also  if  women 
happen  to  cross  over  with  them,  they  call  over  the 
names  of  the  husbands  with  whom  they  lived. 
These,  then,  are  the  things  which  men  of  that  dis- 
trict declare  to  take  place;  but  I  return  to  my 
former  narrative.**  (Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  20,  seq.; 
the  tranglatioH  from  the  Monumatta  Britannicaf 
pp.  Ixxxiv.,  seq.) 

A  reference  to  the  article  Akstui  will  suggest  the 
notion  that  one  author  of  antiquity,  at  least,  con- 
founded the  Pmtheni  (iViissMiiu)  of  the  Baltic 
with  the  Britanni  <^  Britain,  and  that  the  language 
of  the  amber-country  of  East  Prussia  and  Gourland, 
which  Tacitus  calls  Britannicae  propior,  was  really 
Pruthenian.  How  far  will  the  hypothesis  of  a  similar 
confusion  on  the  part  of  Procopius  explain  the  diffi- 
cult passages  before  us  ?  It  will  not  do  so  without 
the  further  alteration  of  certain  minor  details.  In 
the  first  place,  the  locality  of  the  Vami  requires 
alteration.  The  Rhine  of  Procopius  was  probably 
the  £lbef  on  the  northern  bank  of  which,  in  the 
present  duchies  of  Lauenbuig  and  MeckJenbuig 
Schwerin,  we  find  the  Vamavi,  Wamabi,  and  VaT" 
nahi  of  the  Carlovingian  historians  (^Adam  o/ Bre- 
men, HebnolckUf  &c.). 

Two  islands  then  claim  notice,  Heligoland  and 
Rugen.  The  former  lies  more  in  conformi^  with  the 
description  of  Procopius,  and  was  almost  certainly 
peopled  by  Frisians  and  Angles  (in  the  eyes  of  whom 
it  was  a  holy  iskmd),  but  not  so  certainly  by  any 
population  iJrin  to  the  Pruthenian,  and,  as  such, 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  Britanni.  Rugen,  on 
the  other  hsnd,  might  easily  have  been  so  peopled,  or 
at  least,  it  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  Pruthenians  of 
Prussia  and  their  allied  populations.  To  the  Angle 
and  Frisian  it  would  be  less  accessible,  though  by 
no  means  an  impo^sihle,  locality.  Each  island,  then, 
has  its  claims;  but  we  may  go  a  step  further  towards 
reconciling  theiru 

Rugen  and  Heligoland  are  the  two  islands  which 
have,  upon  different  degrees  of  evidence,  been  sup* 
posed  to  represent  the  holy  island,  with  its  sacred 
grove  {ecutum  nemwi)  of  the  Germaoia  of  Tacitus, 
— an  object  of  respectful  visitation  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Reudigxu,  Angli,  Aviones,  Fortm,  Endoses, 
Suardones,  and  Nuithones  (c  40);  and  the  preceding 
remarks  have  led  to  the  notion  that  the  Brittia  of 
Procopius  and  island  of  Tacitus  are  one  and  the 
some.  Its  relations  to  the  Angli  and  Varini,  its 
relati«is  to  Britain  and  Thule,  its  mysterious  and 
holy  character,  all  indicate  this.  So  that  what  ap- 
plies to  the  one  applies  to  the  other  also.  T«i  the 
sUtement  of  Tadtua  is  difficult.    The  ngj  Aral  of 
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■oiiie  ooramentatara  identifying  his  isbnd  with  Bogctt, 
nad  othera  with  Heli^ohmd,  shofWB  this. 

Now,  the  following  mre  the  reaeons  far  hefiering 
that  the  Brittia  of  Procopias  and  the  lAmd  of  the 
Sacred  Grove  of  Tacitus,  was  neither  Rngen  excia- 
■iTelj,norHeHgoUnd  ezclaUrely;  hot  a  fo-tniiii  qmd, 
m  to  sa.j,  arising  oat  of  a  eonfiasioo  between  the  attri* 
bates  of  the  two.  The  parts  aboat  the  Lower  Elbe 
were  reallj  in  the  neighbooriiood  of  two  hoi/  isbnds; 
t.  e.f  Ragen  was  as  tmly  a  holy  island  as  Heligolaiid, 
and  vice  vertd.  Heligoland,  when  the  fall  light  of 
history  first  illostnttes  its  mythologj,  was  the  sacred 
isle  of  the  Angles  and  Frisians,  Qcrmanic  tribes 
whose  worship  woald  be  that  of  the  goddess  Hertka. 
Bngen,  when  similarly  illnstrated,  is  just  as  sacred; 
Baatd,  howerer,  not  irith  the  Germanic  AngH,  bat 
with  the  Slavonic  Vamaki(^  Varimi)^  near  neighboors 
of  the  Angles,  and  not  disUnt  ones  of  the  Pmtkemi. 
Kow  this,  in  the  esse  of  so  good  a  writer  as  Tadtas, 
and,  h  fortiori,  with  one  like  Procopias,  gives  as  the 
elements  of  a  natani  and  excusable  error,-— since 
the  hdy  islands  with  corresponding  eoito  memora 
were  two  in  number,  at  no  great  dirtance  firam  each 
other,  and  visited,  respectively,  by  neighbooring  na- 
tions. How  easily  woald  the  writer,  when  he  recog- 
nised the  insular  character  of  the  two  modes  of 
cntaW}  refer  them  to  one  and  the  same  island;  how 
eaaly,  when  he  knew  the  general  fiKt  that  the  Angli 
and  Varini  each  worshipped  in  an  island,  be  ignorant 
of  the  particular  fiurt  that  each  wonhipped  in  a  se- 
parate one. 

The  hypothesitf  then,  that  explains  the  Brittia 
of  ProcopiuM,  separates  it  fixxn  BritamUoy  identifies 
it  with  the  island  of  the  cujfiiiii  nemtu  of  Tadtns, 
and  sees  in  the  Utter  an  bland  so  far  real  as  to  be 
either  Heligoland  or  Rogen,  but  so  far  unreal  as  to 
be  made  out  of  a  mixture  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two. 

Lest  the  suggested  oonfusioa  between  tiie  ancient 
names  of  Britain  and  Pruana  be  considered  unlikely, 
the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  at  in  the  latter  word 
represents  the  combination  te,  or  te4,  as  is  shown 
by  the  name  Bmteno,  the  eponymus  of  the  ancient 
Prussians: — "  duces  (uere  duo,  nempe  Bruieno  et 
Wadawutto,  quorum  alterum  Brnteno  saoerdotem 
vrearunt,  alterum  scilicet  Wndawntto  in  regem  ele- 
gerunt."  (^Fraffment  from  the  Bonusorum  Origo 
€X  Domimo  Ckrittiomo^  Voigt,  vol.  i.  p.  621.) 

Again,  when  we  investigate  the  language  in  which 
the  ultimate  sources  of  the  information  of  Tacitus 
lay,  we  find  that  it  must  have  been  either  German  or 
^vonic  Now,  in  either  case,  the  terms  for  British 
and  Prnssian  woald  be  alike,  t.g.i — 

English,  Britigh^  Pruuitm, 

German,  Bryttise,         Pryttite, 

Slavoaic,         Bntshc^      PnUthaja. 

IIL  AuTHORrriES. 

The  term  British  Telea  is  an  older  name  than  Bri' 
tamtia  ;  and  the  British  Islet  of  the  writers  anterior 
to  Caesar  are  the  two  large  ones  of  ABfiom  and 
Jeme^  along  with  the  nnmeroos  smaller  ones  that  lie 
around  and  between  them.  Allnon  means  England 
and  Scotland;  leme,  /re-land.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Britannia  (^  Great  Britain),  as  opposed  to 
leme,  begins  with  Caesar;  the  distinction  between 
Britannia  (ss  South  Britain), as  opposed  to  Caledonia, 
ia  later  still.  The  Greek  writers  keep  the  general 
powers  of  the  term  the  longest. 

HModotas,  m  voaj  be  expected,  it  the  earliest 
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author  who  mentions  any  coontiy  that  can  pass  tar 
oar  iabod,  writing,  **  that  of  the  extremities  of  Enrops 
towaids  the  west  **  he  "  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 
Nor*  is  he  "acquainted  with  the  ishuids  called  C^ 
siterides,  from  which  tin  is  brooght*  (iii.  115).  A 
refinement  upon  this  passage  will  be  Ibnxid  in  the 
seqoel,  embodying  a  leason,  more  or  leas  valid,  for 
believing  that  between  the  Azores  and  the  British 
Isles  a  confusion  may  have  arisen, — the  one  being 
truly  the  Cassiterides  (or  Tm  Islands),  and  the  other 
the  Oestiymnides,  a  di^rent  groapL  However,  as  the 
critidsm  stands  at  present,  the  two  words  are  sv- 
nonymous,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  one  group  impfies 
that  of  the  other, — the  destgnation  only  being  varied. 

Stm,  taking  the  text  of  Herodotna  as  it  stands,  the 
real  fact  it  embodies  is  that  the  tin  ooontry  of  west- 
em  Europe  was  known  to  him;  thoogh,  whether  all 
the  statements  that  apply  to  it  are  uneqnivocal,  is 
doobtful.     ffis  sources  were,  of  coarse,  Phoenician. 

So  are  those  of  Arisbotle:^**  Beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  the  ooesn  flows  roond  the  earth;  in  this 
ocean,  however,  are  two  islands,  and  Uiose  very  large, 
called  Bretannic,  Alluon  and  leme,  which  are  Urper 
than  those  bdbre  mentioned,  and  lie  beyond  the 
Kelti;  and  other  two  not  less  than  these,  Taprobane 
beyond  the  Indians,  lying  obliquely  in  respect  of  the 
main  land,  and  that  c^led  Phebol,  sitoate  over  against 
the  Arabic  Gulf;  moreover,  not  a  fiew  small  islands, 
aroond  the  Bretannic  Isles  and  Iberia,  endrde*^ 
with  a  diadem  this  earth,  which  we  have  already  said 
to  be  an  isknd."    {De  Mmdo,  e.  9.) 

Polybius*  notice  cnntains  nothing  that  is  not  in- 
volved in  those  of  Aristotle  and  Herodotus,  special 
mention  being  made  of  the  tin  (HL  57). 

The  assertion  that  Herodotua  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  the  British  Isles,  merely  means  that 
he  is  the  first  author  whose  name,  habitation,  and 
date  sre  dear,  definite,  and  uneqaivocaL  What  if 
a  notice  occur  in  the  Orphic  poems,  so-called?  In 
such*a  case  the  date  is  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  views  of  the  anthorBhip.  This  may  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  it  may  not  It  is  earlier, 
if  we  refer  the  extract  to  any  of  the  Onomaciatean 
forgeries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ahip  Argo,  in  i 
so-called  Orphic  poem,  is  made  to  say  (1 163): — 

NDr  yi^  S^  ^vypig  re  col  dLkyevp  tcatc&nfn 
'Epxo/uu  V  rijaotaw  *Ufwlaw  laao¥  Inr/uu,  k.t JL 

And  agam  (1187):— 

W  etip4a  Si^^ior*  Murv^t 

Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  when  we 
get  to  notices  of  Britain  which  are  at  one  and  the 
same  time  Roman  in  origin,  and  unequivocal  in  re^ 
spect  to  the  parts  to  which  they  apply,  nothing  ex- 
planatory of  these  Demeiriam  rites  appears.  And  it 
is  almost  equally  certain,  that  when  we  meet  with 
them — and  we  db  so  meet  with  them — in  writers 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  the  passages 
in  which  the  allusion  occurs  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  independent  evidence;  on  the  oontraiy, 
they  are  derived  from  the  same  sooros  with  the 
Orphic  extracts,  and  may  sosftUjr  [see  CAaaiTB- 
HiDKS  and  0]G8TBTiDnDB8j  have  their  applicatioa 
elsewhere. 

Strabo  and  Diodorus,  though  later  than  Caesar, 
are  more  or  less  in  the  same  predicament.  Their 
authorities  were  those  of  Herodotus  and  AxisIoIIbu 

Caesar  himself  must  be  criticised  fitxn  two  poinla 
of  view     It  may  be  that,  in  nine  cases  oat  eftai,  hi 
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vriteB  as  Gaeiar  the  penooal  observer;  yet  in  the 
tenth,  periiaps  aftener,  be  writes  as  Caesar  the  scholar. 
This  is  better  shown  in  Gaol  than  in  Britain.  Hisspe- 
dfic  details  are  his  own.  His  generalities  are  taken 
from  the  Alexandrian  geographers. 

Strabo's  anthoritj,  in  respect  to  the  umilaritj  of 
the  British  rites  to  those  of  Ceres,  was  also  an  Alex- 
andrian, Aitemidorus  (iv.  p.  277). 

Ptolemy's  notices  are  important.  He  specially 
quotes  Marinas  T^rins,  and,  generally,  seems  to 
speak  on  the  strength  of  Phoenician  aathmties. 
His  account  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  respect  to  what 
it  contains  and  what  it  omits,  stands  in  contrast  to 
those  of  an  the  Boman  authors;  and,  besides  thu,  he 
is  as  minute  in  the  geography  of  j^iftemtia,  as  in  that 
of  Britannia  and  Caledonia.  Now  Ireland  was  a 
ooontzy  that,  so  £sr  as  it  was  known  at  all,  was 
known  throngh  the  Greeks,  the  Iberians,  and  the 
Phoenicians  (Punic  or  Proper  Phoenician,  as  the  case 
might  be),  rather  than  through  the  Britons,  Gauls, 
and  Romans. 

Hew  far  were  the  Oetkynmidee  amd  Cauiieridee 
eoBcUuwdjf  BrUamnief — A  question  has  been  sug- 
gested which  now  claims  farther  notice.  Just  as  a 
statement  that  applies  to  Brittia  may  not  apply  to 
Britain,  a  statement  that  applies  to  the  Cassif  erides 
may  not  always  apply  to  the  Tin  Country.  The  true 
tin  country  was  Cornwall,  rather  than  the  Scilly  Isles; 
theCassiterides,  **te»m  number,  lying  near  each  other 
in  the  ocean,  towards  the  north  from  the  haven  of  the 
Aitabri"  (Strab.  iii.  p. 239),  are  the  ScUly  Isles  rather 
than  CornwalL  Again,  ^  one  of  them  is  a  desert, 
but  the  others  are  inhabited  by  men  in  black  cloaks, 
clad  in  tunics  nachiug  to  the  feet,  and  giit  about 
the  breast,  walking  with  staves,  and  beuded  like 
goats.  They  subsist  by  theu*  cattle,  leading  for  the 
most  part  a  wandering  life."  This  may  or  may  not 
be  Cornish;  it  may  or  may  not  be  Bntish.  The 
fcUowing  is  both:  viz.,  that  *'  they  have  metals  of 
tin  and  lead."  Henoe,  some  part  of  Stnibo's  account 
is  undoubtedly,  some  part  probably,  British.  In  the 
next  writer,  however,  we  fiivi,  side  by  side  with  some- 
thiog  that  mmat  be  British,  something  that  catmot 
be  so.  That  writer  is  Festns  Avienus.  The  islands 
he  notices  are  the  Oestiymnides;  his  authority, 
Phoenician.     His  language  requires  notice  in  detaiL 

"  Sub  hujus  autem  prominentis  vertioe 
Sinus  dehiscit  incolis  Oestrymnieue 
In  quo  Insulae  sese  exserunt  Oeatrjfmnidee, 
Laxe  jacentes,  et  metallo  divites 
StamU  atqae  plumbL* 

Thus  far  the  Oestrymnides  are  Britannic.    Then 
fioQows  a  sketch  of  their  occupants,  equally  Britannic. 
So  is  the  geographical  notice  as  to  their  relations  to 
Ireland: 
**  Ast  hinc  duobns  in  Saeram  (sic  TnsuUm 
Dixera  prisd)  solibns  carsus  rati  est 
Haec  inter  undas  multa  cespitem  jaoet, 
Eamqne  late  gens  Hibemorum  cotit. 
Propinqua  ruisus  insula  Albionum  patet** 

The  term  Sacra  Inttda  shows  two  things:  — 
1st,  that  the  name  Eri  is  of  great  antiquity;  2nd, 
that  it  passed  from  the  Phoenician  language  to  the 
Greek,  wherein  Eri  became  'Upa  (N^aos). 

What  follows  is  any  bat  British: — 

''Taztessiisque  m  terminos  Oestrymnidum 
Negotiandi  mos  erat;  Carthaginis 
Etiam  oolooi,  et  vulgus,  inter  Herculis 
Agttans  eolumnas  haec  adibat  aequora: 
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Quae  HtmUoo  Pomu$  mensibus  vix  quatoor, 

Ut  ipee  semet  re  prob&sse  retulU 

Enavigantem,  posse  transmitti  adserit, 
*        *        *        «>        «>        *        « 

Adjicit  et  iliud  plurimum  inter  gurgites 
Exhtare/nciMi,  et  saepe  rirgulti  vice 
Betinere  puppim;  didt  hie  nihilominus 
Non  in  profrmdum  terga  demi.ti  maris 
Parvoque  aquarum  vix  supertexi  solum." 

Orae  Maritim.  DticripL  L  94,  et  seq. 
This,  as  already  stated,  is  not  Britannic;  yet  ia 
not  a  fiction.  The/uciis  that  checked  the  hardy 
marinen  of  Himiloo  was  the  floating  Sargateum  oi 
the  well-known  Sarffoseo  Sea.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
naturalist  this  floating  fvau  fixes  the  line  of  Hi- 
milco's  yojage  as  definitely  as  the  amber-country 
fixes  the  Aestui  of  Tacitus.  Yet  the  Cassiteridoi 
are  not  simply  and  absolutely  the  Azores,  nor  yet  are 
the  Oestrymnides  simply  and  absolutely  the  Scilly 
Isles.  As  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  isles  of 
Bngen  and  Heligoland,  there  is  a  confruion  of  at- 
tributes— a  oonf^on  of  which  the  possibility  must 
be  recognised,  even  by  those  who  hesitate  to  admit 
the  absolute  filet, — a  confusion  which  should  engender 
caution  in  our  critidsm,  and  induce  us  to  weigh 
each  statement  as  much  on  its  own  merits  as  on  tha 
context  That  there  were  orgies  in  Britain,  and  that 
there  was  tin,  stand  upon  the  same  testimony,  since 
Stnbo  mentions  both.  Yet  the  certainty  of  the  two 
facts  is  very  difierent  The  orgies — imd  even  the 
black  tunics  and  long  beards — may,  possibly,  be  u 
little  British  as  the /nciw  of  the  Sargasso  Sea.  Thtf 
/uetu  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  belongs  to  the  Aiorea. 
Its  notice  is  a  great  fiict  in  the  history  of  early 
navigation.  The  oipes  and  the  bearded  men  may 
go  with  it,  or  go  with  the  tin. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  notices  of  certain  isles  of  tho 
west,  as  often  as  they  occur  in  authors  writing  from 
Phoenician  sources,  are  only  unimpeachably  Bri- 
tannic vriien  they  specially  and  definitely  speak  to 
the  tin-country  and  the  tin-trade,  and  when  they 
contain  British  names,  or  other  £scts  equally  un- 
equJTOcal.  The  Britannic  locality  of  the  Demetrian 
orgies  (in  the  later  writers  they  become  Bacchic)  is 
only  a  probabUit^. 

The  Boman  oMihoriUet  will  be  considered  when 
the  historical  sketch  of  Boman  Britain  is  attempted. 
The  point  that  at  present  requires  further  notice  ia 
the  extent  to  which  the  two  sources  differ. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Greek  authorities  difler 
firom  the  Boman  in  being  second-hand  (i.  e.  de- 
rived firom  Phoenicia),  in  dealing  with  the  weetem 
puts  of  the  island,  in  grouping  their  facts  aroand 
the  leading  phenomena  of  tiie  tin  trade,  in  recog. 
nising  the  existence  of  certain  orgies,  and  in  being, 
to  a  certain  extent,  liable  to  the  charge  of  having 
confused  Britain  with  the  Azores,  or  the  true  Cas- 
siterides  with  the  Oestrymnides:  the  Boman  authori- 
ties, so  fiur  as  they  are  based  upon  Greek  ones,  being 
in  the  same  category.  Josephus,  who  alludes  inci- 
dentally to  Britain,  is  d  fortiori  Phoenician  in 
respect  to  his  sources. 

^Tfae  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Greek  evidence  ia 
the  general  rale;  but  it  is  only  up  to  a  certain  date 
that  the  Greek  authorities  are  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion; i.  e.  Phoenician  in  their  immediate  origin.  It 
is  only  up  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
ci  Massilia  {Afarseillee)^  when  commerce  had  de- 
veloped itself,  and  when  there  were  two  routes  of 
traffic  —  one  vid  the  Spanish  ports  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  other  overhnd. 
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Of  the  latter  Diodorus  gives  tn  account.  It  was 
probaUj  the  Massilian  Greeks  that  ooDvertDd 
Icp-n|  into  'Upa  N^trof .    See  HinviUfiA. 

The  Bjrzantine  historiaiui  will  be  noticed  in  the 
■eqoeL 

IV.  OrIOIH  or  THE  WORD  BBITAinaA. 

Snpporing  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the  iSrst 
who  infonned  the  Gircks  of  a  c«mntrv  named  Britain, 
who  informed  the  Phoenicians?  in  other  words,  in 
what  language  did  the  names  Britanni  and  Bri- 
laiMMS  originate?  The  nsoal  doctrine  is  that  these 
were  natire  terms;  t.  e,  that  the  occupants  of  the 
British  Islands  called  themselves  so,  and  were  there- 
lore  so  call«9d  bj  their  neighbouis.  Yet  this  is  by 
no  means  certain. 

The  most  certain  fact  connected  with  the  ploss  is 
that  it  was  Greek  before  it  was  Roman.  Whence 
did  the  Greeks  get  it  ?  From  one  of  two  sources. 
From  the  Phoenicians,  if  thej  had  it  anterior  to  the 
foundation  of  Marseilles,  and  from  the  papulation  of 
the  parts  around  that  city  in  case  they  got  it  8nb> 
pequent  to  that  event  Now,  if  it  were  Phoenician, 
whence  came  it  originally?  More  probably  from 
Spain  than  from  either  Gaul  or  Britain — in  which 
case  BrUamna  is  the  Iberie  name  for  certain  British 
islanderi  rather  than  the  native  one.  It  majf,  of 
cooree,  have  been  native  as  weD:  whether  it  were 
an  IS  a  separate  question. 

And  if  it  were  ftlassilian  (u  e.  from  the  neigfa> 
bourhood  of  MarMilles),  whence  came  it  ?  ProbiS>ly 
from  the  Gauls  of  the  parts  around.  But  this  is  only 
a  probability.  It  may  have  been  Tberie  even  then ; 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  Iberians  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  extended  so  for  westward  as  the 
Lower  Rhone.  Hence,  as  the  question  stands  at 
present,  the  presumption  is  rather  in  fovoor  of  the 
word  being  Iberie. 

Again,  the/orm  is  Iberie.    The  terminataoo  -ftm, 
comparatively  rare  in  Ganl,  abounds  in  the  geo 
graphy  of  ancient  Iberia ;  e.  g.  Tnrde-frm-i,  Carpe- 
la»-i,  &c 

In  all  speculations  upon  the  etymology  of 
words,  the  preliminary  question  as  to  the  language 
to  which  the  word  under  notice  is  to  be  referred  is 
of  unportance.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  emi> 
nenfly  so.  If  the  root  Brit,  be  Gallic  (or  Kehae), 
the  current  etymologies,  at  least,  deserve  notice. 
If,  however,  it  be  Iberie,  the  philologist  has  bem  im 
the  wrong  track  altogether,  has  looked  in  the  wrong 
language  for  his  doctrine,  and  must  correct  his  cri- 
ticism by  abandoning  the  Keltic,  and  having  recourse 
to  the  Basque.  Agftin,  if  the  word  be  Iberie,  the 
<  is  no  part  of  the  root,  but  only  an  inflexional 
element.  Lest,  however,  we  overvalue  the  import 
of  the  form  -tan  being  Iberie,  we  must  remember 
that  the  nmilorly-formed  name  Aqui-ftm-ia,  occurs 
In  Gaul ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  we  overvalue  the 
import  of  this,  we  must  lememher  that  AjuUania 
itself  may  possibly  be  Iberie 

Probably  the  word  was  Iberie  and  Gallic  as  well. 
It  was  certainly  Gallic  in  Caesar's  time.  But  it 
may  have  been  Gallic  without  having  been  native, 
i.  e.  British.  And  this  was  probably  the  case. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  the  fact  of  any 
part  of  the  population  (^  the  British  Isles  having 
called  themselves  Briiont,  They  were  called  so  by 
the  Gauls;  and  the  Gallic  name  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans.  This  was  alL  The  name  may  have 
been  strange  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was  so  ap- 
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plied,  as  the  word  Weltk  is  to  the  natives  of  the 
Cambro-Briton  principality. 

Probably,  too,  it  was  only  until  the  tnide  of 
Massilia  had  beoonie  devek>ped  that  the  root  BriL 
was  known  at  all.  As  kcig  as  the  route  was  vid 
Spain,  and  the  trade  exclusively  Phoenician,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  British  isles  was  Irdand. 
The  Orphic  extract  speaks  only  to  the  lermtm  Idet, 
and  Hexodotus  only  to  the 


V.   ThK  Tm-TBADB  OF  BBITAIir. 

One  of  the  instruments  in  the  reooustmction  ef  the 
history  of  the  early  commerce  and  the  early  dvilising 
influences  of  Britun  is  to  be  found  in  the  foct  of  its 
being  one  of  the  few  localities  of  a  scanti]y.dtffut«d 
metal  —  tin.  This,  like  the  amber  of  the  coasts  of 
Prussia  and  Gourland,  helps  us  by  means  of  arehafo- 
logy  to  history.  Yet  it  is  traversed  by  the  foct  of  the 
same  metal  being  found  in  the  far  east — in  Bancs 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Hence,  when  we  find 
amongst  the  antiquities  of  Assyria  and  E/zypt — the 
countries  of  pre-eminent  antiquity — vesseLi  and  im- 
plements of  bronze,  the  inference  that  the  tin  of  that 
alloy  was  of  British  origin  is  by  no  meam  indubita- 
ble. It  is  strengthened  indeed  by  our  knowledge  of 
an  actual  trade  between  Phoenicia  and  Cornwall; 
hut  still  it  is  not  unexceptionable.  When,  however, 
writers  so  eariy  as  Herodotus  describe  tin  as  a 
branch  of  Phoenician  traffic  in  the  fifth  century  ilc, 
we  may  reasonably  cany  its  origin  to  an  earlier 
date;  a  date  which,  whatever  may  be  the  antiquity 
of  the  Aegyptian  and  Assyrian  alloys,  is  still  reason- 
able. An  early  Britaah  trade  is  a  known  fact^  an 
equally  eariy  Indian  one  a  probability.  In  round 
numbers  we  may  hy  the  begiiming  of  the  Phoenician 
intercourse  with  Cornwall  at  b.c.  1000. 

The  next  question  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
metallnrgie  skill  thus  inferred  was  native.  So  fisr  as 
this  was  the  ease,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  our 
indigenous  civilisation.  Now  if  we  remember  that 
it  was  almost  wholly  for  tin  that  the  Phoenicians 
sought  the  Cassiterides,  we  shall  find  it  diffii-nlt  to 
deny  to  the  earliest  populatiou  of  the  tin-districta 
some  knowledge  and  practice — no  matter  bow  slight 
— of  metalluigic  art;  otherwise,  it  must  have  been 
either  an  instinct  or  an  accident  that  brought  the 
first  vessel  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Some  amount,  then,  of  indigenous  me- 
tallurgy may  be  awarded  to  its  occupants. 

Perhaps  they  had  the  art  of  smelting  copper  as 
well  —  tiiough  the  reasoning  in  fovour  of  this  view 
is  of  the  A  priori  kind.  Copper  »  a  metal  which 
is  genemlly  the  first  to  be  worked  by  rude  oatiaiis; 
so  that  whenever  a  metal  less  reducible  is  smeltsd, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  more  reduetble  ere  is 
smelted  also.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
absence  of  pore  copper  implements  in  the  old  tmnuH 
suggests  the  notion  that  either  the  art  ef  alloyii^ 
was  as  old  as  that  of  smelting,  or  else  that  tin  was 
smelted  first. 

From  the  knowledge  of  reduction  and  alkys,  w« 
may  proceed  to  the  question  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  casting.  The  main  &ct  here  is  the  discovery 
of  moulds,  both  of  stone  and  bronze,  for  the  casting 
ofaxes  and  spear- heads.  The  former  we  can  scarody 
suppose  to  have  been  imported,  whatever  opinioo  wb 
may  entertain  respecting  the  latter.  Whether  the 
invention,  however,  of  either  was  British,  or  whether 
the  Phoenicians  showed  the  way,  is  uncertain.   Tba 
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extent  to  which  the  moiilda  of  diiferant  ooontries  — 
Fnnce,  Gernumy,  ScuidiiuiTui — ^resemble  each  other, 
e?en  in  points  cf  apparentlj  aibitrary  detail,  is  (to 
a  certain  extent)  against  the  native  clium. 

The  nniformitj  d*  the  alloj  is  no  more  than  what 
we  expect  from  the  chemical  oonditiona  neoessary 
fur  the  achierement  of  a  good  implement — ^indeed  it 
is  nther  lees.  It  variea  from  one  of  tin  and  seven 
of  oopper,  to  one  of  tin  and  twelve  of  copper;  whilst 
it  is  the  opiman  of  experienced  metallargists  that 
the  best  alloy  (one  tin  to  ten  oopper)  conld  easily  be 
hit  npon  by  diffiirent  artists  wholly  independent  d 
interoommnnication. 

The  Damnonian  BrltonB  sold  Un.  What  did  they 
take  in  pnyment?  In  all  histories  of  commerce 
these  qnestioos  are  oorrehitiTe.  Dr.  Wilson  (Pre- 
iutorie  Annaia  0/ Scotland,  p.  196)  truly  remarks 
that  Strabo's  aoconnt  of  the  Cassiterides  is  not 
greatly  to  be  relied  on.  For  their  tin  and  lead  they 
took  in  exchange  salt,  skins,  and  bronze  vessels 
(XoXfc^fiara).  This  latter  is  a  strange  article  of 
impart  for  a  conntiy  of  tin,  oopper,  and  moulds. 

The  earliest  gkitt  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the 
geography  of  Britain  is  the  wordCasMtenuiM;  for  it 
mudt  be  observed  thAt  whilst  the  word  BritamUa  is 
noo-ezjstent  in  Herodotus,  the  Orphic  extract  knows 
only  the  Irish  (lerniak)  isles.  Now  this,  though 
beuing  upon  Britain,  is  no  British  word.  It  is  the 
oriental  term  JTosHra. 

This  distinotion  is  important.  Were  the  word 
Bnii$k  in  origin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  enhance 
the  antiqnity  of  the  Cornish  tin-trade — since  the 
word  Koaair^pos  occurs  both  in  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Who,  however,  shall  say  that,  however  much  the 
probabilities  may  be  in  fitrour  of  the  Homeric  and 
Ueeiodie  tin  having  been  Cornish,  it  was  not  Indian 
— L  e,  Malayan?  The  name,  at  least,  is  in  fitvour  of 
the  greater  antiqui^  of  the  Eastern  trader  The 
two  tnuies  may  have  been  concurrent;  the  Eastern 
being  the  older  —  at  least  this  is  what  is  suggested 
by  the  name. 

Bbrahnia  Pbopbb. 

We  may  now  deal  with  the  proper  British  portion 
of  the  British  isles,  le.  South  Britain  and  Caledonia. 
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VI.  HfflTOBT. 

When  the  archaeological  period  ceases  and  the 
true  and  proper  civil  history  of  Britain  begins,  we 
find  that  a  portion  of  the  island,  at  least,  was  in 
political  relations  with  Gaul — Divitiacus,  the  king  of 
tile  Soessiones,  a  Belgic  tribe,  holding  the  sove- 
ragnty.  In  the  following  year  these  relations  are 
sL^  GaDic,  and  the  VeneU,  of  the  parts  about  the 
present  town  of  Vanne$f  obtain  assistance  against 
Caesar  from  the  Britons.  Thus  early  are  our 
maritime  habits  attested.  In  chastisement  of  this, 
Caesar  prepares  his  first  invasion  (b.o.  55);  Volu- 
aenus,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  having  been  sent  on 
beforehand,  to  reoonndtre. 

We  may  measure  the  intercourse  between  Britain 
and  Gaul  by  some  of  the  details  of  these  events. 
His  intended  invasion  is  known  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  determined  on,  and  ambassadors  are  sent  frxnn 
Britain  to  avort  it.  These  are  sent  back,  and  along 
^th  them  Commius  the  Attrebatian,  of  whose  in- 
floenoe  in  Britain  Caesar  made  use.  Having  em- 
^loiked  from  Gessoriacum,  lands ;  is  opposed ;  con« 
Vn;  and  again  receives  an  embassy.  His  fleet 
*>ftn  during  the  high  tides  of  the  month  of  Augiiiit, 


and  in  September  he  returns  to  Gaul.  His  successes 
(such  as  ihey  are)  are  announced  by  letter  at  Borne, 
and  honoured  with  a  twenty-day  festival. 

Hb  second  expedition  takes  place  ui  the  May  of 
the  following  year.  He  is  opposed  on  landing  by 
Cassivelaunus.  The  details  of  this  second  expedition 
carry  us  as  far  westward  as  the  present  county  of 
Herts, — wherein  the  Hundred  of  Cassio  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  give  us  the  stockaded  village,  or  head- 
quarters of  Cassivelaunns,  with  whom  the  Trino- 
bantes,  Ceoomagni,  Ancalites,  and  Bibroci  are  in 
political  relations.  The  reduction  of  Cassivelaunus 
is  incomplete,  and  Caesar,  when  he  departs  from  the 
ishmd,  departs  with  the  whde  of  his  army,  and 
with  the  real  independence  of  the  countiy  unimpaired. 
The  boundaiy  between  the  counties  of  Oxf(xd  and 
Berks  seems  to  have  been  the  most  western  part  of 
the  area  aflbcted,  either  directly  w  mdirectly,  by 
the  second  invasion  of  Caesar.  The  first  was  con- 
fined to  the  coast. 

The  best  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  Britain 
under  Augustas  is  that  of  the  Monumentam  An- 
cynuium: 

nPOa  EME  IKETAI  KATE«TrON  BA2I- 
AEI2  HAPenN  MEN  TEIPIAATH2  KAI  ME- 
TEIIEITA  ♦PAATHS   BASIAEO^   ♦PArA]TOT 

noa  MHAnN  [a]e  apta  ♦♦♦*•♦♦♦ 

BP£TA[N]NXIN  AOM[NnN  BE]AAAYN02rTE] 
KAI[TIMJ  ♦   ♦  ♦. 

The  commentary  on  this  comes  no  earlier  than 
Dion  Cassius.  From  him  we  learn,  that  although 
it  was  the  intnUon  of  the  emperor  to  have  leduwd 
Britain,  he  proceeded  no  fiurther  than  Gaul,  where 
he  received  an  embassy.  So  late  a  writer  as  Jor- 
nandes  is  our  authority  for  believing  that  he  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  it, — "servire  coegit,  Bonuu 
nisque  legibus  vivere  **  {DaSegikSuccesi.) — for  the 
inscription  only  shows  that  certain  Britons  sought 
the  presenos  ii  Augustus  at  Rome.  The  further 
statement  that  tribute  was  taken  is  from  the  utterly 
uncritical  Nenniua,  whose  evidence  seems  to  rest 
npon  the  scriptural  expression  that  "  all  the  vrorld 
was  taxed,"  and  upon  the  inference  that,  if  so,  ^ 
fortiori,  Britain.  His  text  is  '*  tenente  Octaviano 
Augusto  Monarchiam  totius  mundi;  et  osnnmtez 
Britannia  ipse  solus  aocepit;  ut  Virgilins, 

*  Purpurea  intexti  tollunt  aulaes  BritannL'  ** 

The  use  of  the  word  oensMS  instead  of  tribulmn 
is  important.  The  original  word  is  tnivcoi ;  end, 
Kennius,  who  uses  it,  took  his  English  history  from 
the  Evangelists. 

A  single  event  is  referrible  to  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  petty  kings  (r^$w&*)  sent  back  to 
Germanicus  some  of  his  scddiers,  who  had  been 
either  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Britain  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  sold.  (Tao.  Jimi.  ii.  24.)  Friendly 
relatione  a  all  that  is  proved  by  this  passage. 
The  notion  that  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
and  (amongst  other  nations)  ruled  Britain,  rests  on 
a  passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  evidently  an 
inference  fix>m  the  likelihood  S  the  successor  of 
Augustus  exercising  the  same  svray  as  Augustus 
himself.  —  *'  Tiberius,  privignns  Aufusd,  post  sum 
regnavit  annos  xxiii,  tarn  super  Bntanniam  quam 
super  alia  regna  totius  mundi." 

The  evidence  <^  Caligula's  intentiotu  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Augustus :  namely,  Dion  Cassius. 
Caligula  having  passed  the  Rhine,  '*  seemed  to  me- 
ditate an  attack  upon  Britain,  but  retreated  from 
the  very  ocean."  (lix.  21.)    Then  follows  the  ao« 
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count  flf  ^ia  giving^  ordetB  that  the  shells  of  the 
shore  shonM  be  picked  up,  and  a  oonqnest  over  tiie 
eea  itself  be  announced  (c  25).  The  story  appears 
in  Suetonius  also :  as  do  the  details  oonoeming  Ad> 
minius,  the  son  of  Cynobelin.  Expelled  from  Britain 
bj  his  fiither,  he  crossed  the  channel  with  a  few 
foUowers,  and  (rfaced  hinLsclf  under  the  power  of 
Caligula,  who  magnified  the  event  into  a  cession  of 
the  whole  island.  (Suet.  Cal.  44.) 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  bond  fdt  reduction  of 
Britain  begins  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Claudius; 
the  tribute  that  was  paid  to  Augustus  being  wholly 
unhistorical,  and  the  authority  of  Tiberius  a  mere 
inference  from  a  notice  of  it.  In  simple  truth,  the  reign 
of  Cynobelin,  coinciding  with  that  of  the  last-named 
emperor,  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  early  British 
civilisation  —  civilisatioD  which  was  of  native,  of 
Gallic,  of  Gallo-Roman,  tX.  Phoenidan,  and  Ibero- 
Phoenician  origin. 

The  reign  tA  Cynobelin  is  Olustrated  by  coins. 
Whether  these  were  struck  in  Gaul  or  Britain  is 
uncertain.  Neither  is  the  question  important 
Wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  legend  is  in 
Roman  letters;  whilst  numerous  elements  of  the 
classical  mythology  find  pUce  on  both  sides  of 
the  coins ;  e.  ^.  a  Pegasus,  a  Head  of  Amman,  a 
Hercules,  a  Centaur,  &c. :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
names  are  British ;  tascioyahxts,  with  ssoo- ;  tMrf, 
with  VBR- ;  •6»i,  with  ctnobbun  ;  ctnobblin 
alone;  cnroBBUK  with  camyl-;  tUd^  with  so- 
Ui>Y-;  t&Ml,  with  A  .  .,  or  V  .  .;  iJtnd^  with  yb- 
BULUMUM.  Of  course,  the  interpretations  tX.  these 
legends  have  been  various;  the  notion,  however, 
that  Tasciovanus,  sometimes  alme,  and  sometimes 
conjointly  with  a  colleague,  was  the  predecessor  of 
Cynobelin,  and  that  Cynobdin,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  with  a  colleague,  was  the  successor  tS. 
Tasciovanus,  seems  reasonable. 

The  reduction  of  Britain  by  t^  Romans  b^ins 
with  the  reign  of  Cbradius :  on  coins  we  find  the 
mme  of  that  emperor,  and  on  inscriptions  those  of 
his  generals  Plautius  and  Suetonius. 

The  next  earliest  coins  to  those  of  Claudius 
bear  the  name  of  Hadrian.  Wales  westwards  and 
Yorkshire  northwards  (the  Sihtreif  Ordovices^  and 
Br^antes)  were  more  or  less  completely  reduced 
before  the  accession  of  Nero. 

By  Nero,  Suetonius  Paulinos  is  sent  into  Britain, 
and  under  him  Agricola  takes  his  first  lessons  in 
Bcrfdiership.  A  single  inscription  preserves  the  name 
of  PBuUnus.  The  next  in  point  of  date  belongs  to 
the  reign  of  Nerva.  The  Agrioola,  however,  of 
Tacitus  has  the  historical  value  of  contemporary 
evidence.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  woiic  of 
Nero's  general  was  the  recoveiy  and  consolidation 
of  the  conquests  made  under  Claudius  rather  than 
the  achievement  of  new  additions.  The  famous 
queen  of  the  Iceni  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  is  the 
centre  of  the  gronpe  here.  Subordinate  to  her  are 
the  Druids  and  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  their 
ehief  stronghold,  where  they  are  reduced  by  Pau- 
linus.  Lastly  comes  the  usurious  philosopher 
Seneca,  who,  having  lent  a  large  sum  in  Britain,  sud- 
denly calls  it  in.  The  distress  thus  created  is  the 
canse  of  the  revolt — a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
Roman  habits  (either  directly  from  Italy,  or  indirectly 
from  Romaniseid  Gatil)  had  established  themselves. 

Reduction  and  consolidation,  rather  than  acqui- 
sition, seems  to  have  been  the  rule  during  the  short 
reigas  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
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These  objects  employed  AgruxJa  dnrin^  }A 
first  two  campaigns.  In  the  third,  however  (a.  d. 
80),  he  advanced  from  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  Brigantes  to  the  Firth  of  Tay;  and  tfa«  five 
next  years  wero  spent  in  the  exploration  q€  parts 
before  unknown,  in  new  conquests  more  or  less 
imperfect,  in  the  formation  of  amtutious  designs 
(including  the  reduction  of  Ireland),  and  in  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Great  Britain.  A  line  of  forts 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  was  the 
limit  of  the  Roman  Empiro  in  Britain,  as  left  by 
Agricola.  What  had  been  done  beyond  this  had 
been  done  imperfectly.  The  battle  on  the  Grmmpian 
Range,  against  the  Caledonians  of  Galgacus,  had 
ended  in  Uie  H(H«sti  giving  hostages.  The  redoction 
of  the  Orkneys  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  a  gcnenl 
and  somewhat  lax  manner — not  as  a  specif  his- 
torical &ct,  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  connection  witii 
other  events,  but  as  an  obiter  dictum  arising  oat  at 
the  notice  of  the  drcumnavigation  of  the  Island,— 
**  incognitas,  ad  id  tempus,in8ula8,0rcadas  invenit  dk>- 
flMtttgne.    Despecta  est  et  Thuk." 

A  revolt  under  Arvingus  is  incidentally  mentioned 
as  an  event  of  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

For  the  rdgn  of  Trajan  we  have  inscriptions ; 
for  that  of  Hadrian  inscriptions  and  coins  as  well : 
coins,  too,  for  the  reigns  ^  the  two  Antonines,  and 
Commodus, —  but  no  contemporary  historian.  It  is 
the  evidence  of  Spartianus  (JTodr.  11)  upon  which 
the  belief  that  "a  wall  eighty  miles  in  length, 
dividing  the  Romans  from  the  barbarians,  was  first 
built  by  Hadrian*  is  grounded.  Dion,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  compendium  of  XiphiUnua,  merdj 
mentions  a  **  wall  between  the  Roman  stations  and 
certain  nations  of  the  island."  (IxxiL  8.)  This 
raises  a  doubt  The  better  historian,  Dion,  may  as 
easily  mean  the  wall  of  Agrioola  as  aught  else: 
the  inferior  one,  Spartianus,  is  evidently  wrong  in 
his  expression  ^^primui  duacU^  and  may  easily  be 
wrong  iu  his  account  altogether.  The  share  that 
different  individuals  took  in  the  rairing  of  the  British 
walls  and  ramparts  is  less  certain  ^an  is  usually 
believed.    We  have  more  builders  than  structures. 

That  Antoninus  (Pius)  deprived  the  Brigantes  of 
a  portion  of  their  land  because  they  had  begun  to 
overrun  the  country  of  the  Genuini,  allied  to  Rome, 
is  a  statement  of  Pansanias  (viii  43.  §  4.)  No  one 
else  mentions  these  GenninL  Neither  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  who  they  could  have  been.  Genuini,  inde> 
pendent  enough  to  be  allies  rather  than  subjects, 
and  Brigantes,  who  could  be  free  to  conquer  them, 
are  strange  j^enomena  for  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 
The  possibility  of  German  or  Scandinavian  settleis, 
thus  early  and  thus  independent,  is  the  only  due  to 
the  difficulty.  The  evidence,  however,  to  the  fret 
is  only  of  third-rate  value. 

The  Vallum  Antonini  seems  to  have  been  a  reality. 
Its  true  basis  is  the  following  inscription : 

IMP.  C.  T.  AELIO.  HADB 

LANO  ANTONINO  AUG. 

P.  P.  VEX.  LEG.  VL 

VICTRICS  P  ♦  F. 

OPVS  VALLI  P. 

MMM  CCXL  P. 

(^Monmnmta  BriSanmea^  Now  48.) 

Others  give  the  name  of  his  Lieutenant  Lollioa 

Urbicus ;    but    this    alone    menticms    the    OPUS 

VALLI.     The  eeuthor  nearest  the  date  of  the  event 

commemorated  is  Ca]utolinus.    By  him  we  are  told 

[that  the  rampart  was  of  turf^  and  that  it  waf  a 
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p/reak  one, — **  Britanoos — vicit,  oJto  maro  oeeptticio 
— dacto."    (Jnton.  /VtM,  5.) 

Coercion  and  oonaolidation  are  still  the  rale;  the 
Dotaoee  for  the  reigns  of  Commodm  and  Pertinaz, 
though  brief  and  unimportant,  being  found  in  so  good 
an  historiai  as  Dion.  Dion,  too,  is  the  chief  authority 
for  the  reign  of  Severus.  He  would  hare  been  suffi- 
cient single-handed;  but  he  is  supported  by  both 
.  coins  and  inscriptions.  At  the  same  time,  he  never 
attributes  the  erection  of  any  wall  to  SeTenu.  On 
tiie  contrary,  he  speaks  of  one  as  already  existing. 
Spartianns  is  the  authority  for  the  usual  doctrine. 
C&wr.  18.) 

When  CaJedonia — as  opposed  to  Brit«n  in  genenl 
— comes  under  notice,  a  further  reference  to  the  text 
of  Dion  respecting  the  actions  of  Severus  will  be 
made. 

A.  D.  21 1,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  Severus  dies 
at  York.  British  history,  never  eminently  clear, 
now  becomes  obscurer  still.  An  occasional  notice  is 
j^  that  occurs  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  This 
begins  A.  D.  284.  The  usurpers  Carausius  and 
ADectns  now  appear  in  the  field.  So  do  nations 
hitherto  mmotioed — the  Franks  and  the  Saions. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  testimony  of 
Gildas,  Beda,  and  the  other  accredited  sources  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  in  respect  to  the  fact  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  having  at  a  certain  time,  and  in 
a  certain  pUoe,  invaded  Britain;  the  evidence  that 
they  were  the  fini  Gtrmant  who  did  so  is  utterly 
insufficient.  The  Panegyric  of  Eumenius  —  and 
we  must  remember  that,  however  worthless  the 
panegyristB  may  be  as  authors,  they  have  the  merit 
of  being  contemporary  to  the  events  they  describe 
—  contains  the  following  remarkable  passage:  — 
"  By  80  thorough  a  consent  of  the  Immortal 
Gods,  0  unconquered  Caesar,  has  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  the  enemies,  whom  you  have  attacked, 
ttitd  of  tie  Frankt  more  eapeciaSyf  been  decreed, 
that  even  those  of  your  soldiers,  who,  having  missed 
their  way  on  a  foggy  sea,  reached  the  town  of 
London,  destroyed  promiscuously  and  throughout 
the  city  the  whole  remains  of  that  mercenary  mul- 
titude of  barbarians,  that,  afler  escaping  the  battle, 
sacking  the  town,  and,  attempting  flight,  was  still 
left — a  deed,  whereby  your  provindals  were  not 
only  saved,  but  delighted  by  the  sight  of  the 
slaughter."  (Eumen.  Panegyr,  Constant.  Cae$.) 

The  Franks  and  Picts  are  first  mentioned  in  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  Diocletian :  the  Attacotts  and  Scots 
under  that  of  Julian  (a.  d.  360).  The  authorities 
now  improve — being,  chiefly,  Anunianus  Marcellinus 
and  Claudian-  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  soon  seen 
that  the  ethnology  of  Britain  is  as  obscure  as  its 
archaeology.  The  abandonment  of  the  islt  by  the 
Romans,  and  its  reduction  by  the  Saxons,  ar^  the 
chief  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  all  ob- 
scure. It  is  even  mure  difficult  to  say  how  the 
Gemuinic  populations  displaced  the  Roman,  than  how 
the  Roonan  displaced  the  Keltic 

And  this  introduces  a  new  question,  a  question 
already  suggested,  but  postponed,  viz. :  the  value  of 
the  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  and 
the  end  of  the  proper  Roman  period.  It  is  evident 
that  no  author  much  earlier  than  the  times  of  Ho- 
norius  and  Arcadius  can  tell  us  much  about  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  wMt. 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  literature  passes  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity.  Procopius  is  the  moet 
miportant  of  the  Pagans.    The  little  he  tells  us  of 

"^  '       is  correct,  though  liiimportant;  for  it  must 
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be  remembered,  that  his  blunders  and  oonfosion  an 
in  respect  to  BriUiti.  This,  as  aforesaid,  he  sepa- 
rates from  Britannia.  Those  who  confound  the  two 
are  ourselves  —  the  modem  writers. 

To  Jomandes  we  refer  in  vain  for  anything  of 
value;  although  from  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
the  historian  of  certain  nations  of  Germanic  extrac- 
tion, and  from  the  degree  to  which  Britain  was  in 
his  time  Germanised,  we  expect  more  than  we  find. 
Hence  from  the  time  of  Ammianus  to  the  time  of 
Gildas — the  earliest  British  and  Christian  writer  of 
our  island — from  about  a.d.  380  to  a.d.  550 — we 
have  no  author  more  respectable  than  Orosius. 
He  alone,  or  nearly  so,  was  known  to  the  rative  his- 
torians, and  what  he  teUs  us  is  little  beyond  the 
names  of  certain  usurpers.  When  Britain  is  next 
known  to  the  investigator,  it  has  ceased  to  be  Bcnnan. 
It  is  German,  or  Saxon,  instead.  Such  is  the  sketch 
of  the  history  (tf  Roman  Britain,  considered  more 
especially  in  respect  to  the  authorities  on  which  it 
rests.  The  value  of  the  only  author  who  still  de- 
mands notice,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  is  measured 
in  the  article  Mokimi. 

VII.  Ethsolooical  relations  or  tbb 

POPULATION. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  South 
Britons  of  Caesar's  time  belonged  to  the  same  stock 
as  the  Gauls,  and  that  the  Gauls  were  Kelts.  But 
whether  the  North  Britons  were  in  the  same  cata- 
gory ;  whether  the  Britons  of  Caesar  were  descended 
thnn  the  first  occupants  of  the  islands;  and,  lastly, 
whether  the  popidation  was  wholly  homogeneous, 
ve  all  points  upon  which  opinions  vary.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  article  Belgae  shows  that,  for  that 
population,  a  Germanic  affinity  has  been  claimed; 
though,  apparently,  on  insuflkient  grounds.  The 
population  of  North  Britain  may  have  been,  such  as 
it  is  now,  Gaelic.  Occupants,  too,  earlier  than  even  the 
earliest  Kelts  of  any  kind,  have  been  assigjied  to  the 
island  by  competent  archaeol(^ts.  Nothing  less 
than  an  elaborate  monograph  specially  devoted  to  the 
criticism  of  these  complicated  points,  would  sufike  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The 
present  notice  can  contain  only  the  result  of  the 
writer's  investigations. 

Without  either  denying  or  affirming  the  existence 
of  early  Iberian,  Gennan,  or  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments in  particular  localities,  he  believes  them  to 
have  been  exceedingly  exceptional ;  so  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  population  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  traded  and  the  Romans  fought  were 
Kelts  of  the  British  branch,  i.  e.  Kelts  whose  lan- 
guage was  either  the  mother-tongue  of  the  present 
Welsh,  or  a  form  of  speech  cloeely  allied  to  it. 

The  ancestors  of  this  populatiun  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  earliest  occupants  of  South  Britain  at 
least.  Were  they  so  of  North  Britain  ?  There  are 
points  both  of  internal  and  external  evidence  in  this 
question.  In  the  way  of  internal  evidence  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  even  in  those  parts  of  Scotland  where  tlie 
language  is  most  eminently  Gaelic,  and,  as  such, 
more  especially  connected  with  the  speech  of  Ireland, 
the  oldest  geographical  terms  are  British  rather  than 
Erse.  Thus,  the  word  for  mountain  is  6en,  and 
never  siiabh^  as  in  Ireland.  Again,  the  words  aber 
and  inver,  in  such  words  as  ^l&er-nethy  and  Inver- 
nethy,  have  long  been  recognised  as  the  Shibboleths 
(so  to  say)  of  the  British  and  Gaelic  populations. 
They  mean  the  same  thing — a  month  of  a  river, 
sometimes  the  junction  of  two.     Now  whilst  aber 
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is  M« » Innid  b  the  flxdnrifclj  and  imdoaKftedly 
G«riio  eouBtrj  of  Irriandf  motr  is  imknoini  in 
Wales.  Botii  ooeor  in  Scotland.  But  bow  an  thej 
diatribnted?  Mr.  KemMe,  who  has  bast  wniminad 
the  qoestion,  finds  that  the  Une  of  separataon  **  be- 
tween the  Welsh  or  Pictish,  and  the  Scotch  or  Irisl^ 
Kelts,  if  measured  bj  the  occonenoe  of  these  names, 
woaM  ran  obliqnelj  from  SW.  to  NE.,  straight  np 
Loch  Fyne,  following  nearly  the  brHmdary  between 
Perthshire  and  Argyle,  trending*  to  the  NE.  along 
the  present  boondarj  between  Perth  and  Inremess, 
Aberdeen  and  Inrerness,  Banf  and  Elgin,  till  about 
the  month  of  the  river  Spey."  On  the  one  side  are 
the  iifter-corns,  ilfrer-deens,  and  iifter-doun,  which 
are  Welsh  or  British ;  on  the  other  the  Inver- 
aiys  and  /noer-aritjs.  which  are  Irish  and  GaeHc. 
Now,  aasuredly,  a  British  population  which  runs  as 
fiff  north  as  the  mouth  of  Spey,  roust  be  considered 
to  have  been  the  principal  population  of  Caledonia. 
Uow  fiur  it  was  aboriginal  and  exclosiTe  is  another 
question.  The  eztenal  evidence  comes  in  hare, 
thoogh  it  is  not  evidence  of  the  best  kind.  It  lies 
in  the  following  extract  from  Beda  :  "  ptocedente 
antcm  tempore,  Britannia,  post  Brittones  et  Pictos, 
tertiam  Sootoram  nationem  in  Pictornm  parte  re- 
oepit,  qui  duce  Reuda  de  Hibemia  progressi  vel 
amidtia  vel  ferro  sibimet  inter  eos  sedes  quas  hac- 
tenus  babent  vindlcarunt :  a  quo  ridelioet  duce 
usquB  hodie  Dalreudini  vocantur;  nam  lingua  coram 
*Dal'  partem  significat."  (^Hist.  Ecckt.  L)  This 
passage  i#  generally  oons^lered  to  give  us  either  an 
Irish  or  a  Scotch  tradition.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
^e  case.  The  text  nowhere  connects  itsdf  with 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  give  us 
an  inference  of  Beda*s  own,  founded  on  the  foct  of 
there  being  Scots  in  the  rorUi-east  of  Ireland  and  in 
the  south>west  uf  Scotland.  It  is,  also,  further  com- 
plicated by  the  circumstance  of  the  gloss  dal  bang 
not  Keltic,  but  iViorss,  i.  e.  Danish  or  Norwegian. 

The  evidence^  then,  of  the  present  Gaelic  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  being  of  Irish  origin,  and  the  cor- 
responding probability  of  the  earliest  occupancy  of 
Caledonia  having  been  BrUith^  lies  less  in  the  so- 
called  treditton,  than  in  the  absence  of  the  term 
sHabh  iB  motmtaing  the  distribution  of  the  forms  in 
aber;  and,  above  all,  the  present  similarity  between 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic — a  similarity  which 
suggests  the  notion  that  the  separation  is  oompani- 
tively  recent.  They  are  far,  however,  from  deciding 
the  question.  That  South  Briton  was  British,  and 
Ireland  Gaelic,  is  certain.  That  Scotland  was  ori- 
ginally British,  and  afterwards  Gaelic,  is  probable. 

The  Gaels  and  Britons  are  the  fundamental  popu- 
lations of  the  British  Isles.  The  Picts  were  ei^er 
aboriginal  or  intrusive.  If  aboriginal,  they  were, 
fike  &e  Gaels  and  Britons,  Keltic  Whether,  how- 
ever, they  were  Gaelic  Kelts  or  British  Kelts,  or 
whether  they  constituted  a  third  branch  of  that 
stock,  is  doubtful. 

*  If  it  were  absolutely  oertam  that  every  word  used 
on  Pictish  ground  belonged  to  the  Pict  form  of 
speech,  the  inference  that  they  were  aborigines  rather 
than  intrnsive  settlen,  and  Britons  rather  than  Gaels, 
would  be  legitimate.  The  well-known  gloss  penn 
fahel  ss  eapui  vaOi  is  a  gloss  from  the  Pict  district, 
of  which  the  first  part  is  British.  In  Gaelic,  the  form 
B3  pen  se  head  is  oeann.  Neither  docs  this  stand 
alone.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  British  affinities 
can  be  strengthened.  But  what  if  the  gloss  be  Pict, 
only  in  the  way  that  father  or  mother,  &c.  are 
Webh;  Le,  wonis  belonging  to  some  other  tongue 
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spoken  m  the  Pid  eomtryf  In  soch  a  ease  tkt 
Picts  may  be  Gaels,  Gennans,  ScaodinaTians,  fte. 
Now  the  word  dbf,  to  which  attenttoQ  has  afacady 
been  diuwn,  was  not  Scottish,  t.  e.  not  Gaefie.  It 
probaUy  was  stnnge  lo  the  Scottish  hmgui^e,  noi- 
withstsjMUng  the  testimoBy  of  Bcda.  If  not  Seol, 
however,  it  was  ahnoet  certainly  PicL  Tet  it  in, 
and  was,  pure  Norse.  Its  existence  cannot  be  got 
over  except  by  making  either  the  Soots  or  Pfeta 
Scandinavian.  Each  dternative  has  its  dlifiealtieB: 
the  latter  the  fewest  Such  are  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Kcts  are  less  unequivocally  British 
than  the  researches  of  the  latest  and  best  investigaton 
have  made  them.  And  Beda,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, derives  them  from  Scjtlua;  adding  that  they 
came  without  females.  This,  periuips,  is  only  an 
infierenoe;  yet  it  is  ajust  one.  The  passage  that  ha 
supplies  speaks  to  an  existing  custom:  **Cumqoa 
uxores  Picti  non  habentea  peterent  a  Seottia,  en 
solum  conditione  dare  oonaenserant,  ut  ubi  res  per- 
veniretin  dubium,  magisde  fbeminea  regnm  prasapia 
quam  de  masculina  regem  sibi  eligerent:  qnod  usqoa 
hodie  apud  Pictos  constat  esse  servatum."  {HiH. 
EeeUe.  i.)  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  thia 
passage,  it  entirely  neutralises  the  evidence  embodied 
in  awell-knownlistof  Pict  kings.  Here  the  names  are 
Keltic, — chiefly  British, — but,in  two  or  three  cases, 
Gaelic    Whichever  they  were,  they  were  not  Pict 

The  Picts,  then,  may  or  may  not  have  been  in- 
trusive rather  than  aboriginaL  The  ancestore  of  the 
present  English  were  certainly  in  the  former  cate- 
goiy.  Whence  were  they?  When  did  their  in> 
trusion  begin?  They  were  Germans.  This  is  cer- 
tain. But  how  were  they  distributed  amongst  the 
diffierent  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  German 
populations?  The  terms  Saxon  and  Frank  tell  us 
nothing.  TlMy  were  genoal  names  of  a  somewhat 
hidefinite  import  It  is,  perhaps,  safo  to  say,  that 
they  were  Frisians  and  Angles,  rather  than  aught 
else;  and,  next  to  these,  Scudinavians.  This  they 
may  have  been  to  a  certain  extent,  even  tliongh  the 
Picts  were  Keltic. 

The  date  of  their  intnision,  in  some  form  or  other, 
was  long  earlier  than  the  aera  of  Hengist  and  Bona; 
and  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  an  author  in  the 
unfavourable  position  of  Gildas  was  likely  to  be  oor^ 
rect  in  the  hazardous  delivery  of  a  negative  assertion, 
and  that  in  the  very  £sce  of  the  notice  of  Eumenius  and 
others,  that  the  usual  date  can  be  sunported.  In 
proportion  as  their  invasions  were  early  tneir  pBogiess 
most  have  been  gradual.  In  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent writer,  the  Saxons  and  Franks  of  the  later 
classics  are  ceriawdy  the  lineal  predecesaors  of  the 
Angles  of  England ;  the  Picts  jMssiM^the  lineal  prede- 
cessors of  the  Northmen, — t.  e.  on  HtktfaAer**  nde. 

The  ethnology,  then,  of  Britain  takes  tiie  foOow- 
ing  forms: — 

1.  In  Hibernia,  a  Gaelic  basis  sufiers  but  afight 
modification  and  admixture;  ^ereas, — 

2.  In  Britannia, — 

a.  South  Britain  is  British,  and  Britanno.Roaian, 
with  Phoenician,  GaeHc,  and  Germanic  elcnieati,-^ 
the  bitter  destined  to  repiboe  all  the  others ;  whilst,— 

h.  North  Britain  is  British,  and  Gaelic,  with  Pict 
elements — whatever  they  were — of  admixture  in 
larger  proportions  than  South  Britain,  and  Roman 
elements  in  smaller. 

The  Roman  element  was  itself  eomplez;  and,  in 
minute  ethnology,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  speak 
of  the  Legionary  population  rather  than  of  the  Latin. 
This  is  because  a  Roman  population  might  be  any* 
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tiling  but  luitive  to  Rome.  It  might  be  htninge  to 
Italy,  strange  to  the  Italian  kngnage.  What  might 
thoa  have  been  the  cue,  actually  was  so.  The  im- 
perial fonxs  which  occnpied  Britauii  and  supplied 
what  is  usually  called  the  Roman  element  to  the  ori- 
ginal Keltic  bssis,  were  Germans,  Gauls,  Iberians, 
&c.,a8  the  case  might  be:  rarely  pure  Roman.  The 
NotiHa  Utrwmque  Imperii^  a  document  referrible  to 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Valeos, — inas- 
much as  it  mentions  the  Pruvinoe  of  VatenttOf — gives 
us,  as  elements  of  our  L^ionary  population,  — 

1.  Cfermant^  i,  e.  Tungzicani,  Tungri,  Tuma- 
censes,  BatavL 

2.  Gimb:  Nervii  (in  three  quarters),  Bforini  (see 
m  roc.),  GallL 

3.  Iberians:  HispanL 

4.  iVo6a6i^S2a9on»aiw;DahDats«,I)aci,Thi«ceB, 
Thaifidae. 

5.  i%nV  and  6.  Mauri. 

Of  these  the  non-Roman  character  is  the  most  pa- 
tent; and  these,  at  lesst,  we  may  separate  from  the 
occupants  of  Italian  blood.  Of  others,  the  fiircign 
extxaction  is  more  uncertain.  Sometimes  the  read- 
ing of  the  MS&  is  doubtful,  sometimes  the  tenn  in- 
explicable. Thus,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
tlie  Scdenses  or  Pacenses  were, — opinions  being  dif- 
ferent,— the  anthentid^  of  such  a  text  ss  7Vt&imtM 
eokorUi  primat  Frixagorum  Vindahaia  u  doubtful. 
In  such  a  case,  the  assumption  that  it  meant  Fri- 
mana,  and  the  speculation  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
Frigicm  cohort,  are  unsatiBfactoxy. 

The  analysis  of  the  German  populations,  out  of 
which  the  present  nationality  of  England  has  grown, 
scarcely  belongs  to  elaasieal  Britain.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  however,  it  is  to  be  sought  under  the  heads 
Anou,  Faxsn,  Saxohbs. 

The  extent  to  which  the  native  population, 
whether  exclusively  Keltic  or  mixed,  was  uniform 
in  manners  and  appearance,  is  chiefly  to  be  measured 
by  the  remark  of  Tacitus,  that  the  "  physical  ap- 
pearance varied;"  that  the  ^  Caledonians  were  rad- 
haired,  and  laige-limbed ;"  that  the  "  Silurians  were 
high-odoured  and  curly-haired;"  and,  lastly,  that 
tl>e  natives  of  the  parts  nearest  Gaul  were  Gallic  in 
look  and  manner.  The  text  in  full  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  speculation.  It  stands  thus :  "  Ha- 
bitus corporum  varii;  atque  ex  eo  argummUi. 
Namque  rutilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae, 
Diagni  artus,  Germanlcam  originem  adseverant.  Si- 
lurum  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  plemmque  crines,  et 
poeita  contra  Hispania,  Iberas  veteres  tn^ecisso, 
eaaque  sedes  occupasse  fidem  fadunt."  (^Affric.  II.) 
The  words  in  Italics  show  that  both  the  Germanic 
and  the  Iberic  hypotheses  were  not  historical  facts, 
but  only  inferences.  The  only  /ac^  that  Tacitus 
gives  us  is  the  difference  of  appearance  in  different 
parts  of  the  ishmd.  This  is  undoubted.  At  the 
]tresent  moment  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales 
have  iiurid  complexions  and  dark  hair ;  whiLit  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  though  of  uncertain  and  irre- 
gular stature,  are,  on  the  whole,  red;  or,  at  least, 
nndy-haired.  The  inference  from  tliis  is  as  free 
to  the  inquirar  of  the  present  century  as  it  was  to 
Tacitus.  In  respect  to  the  opinions  on  this  point, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Germanic  hypothesis 
is  wholly,  the  Iberic  nearly,  unnecessary.  The 
Scotdi  ocmformation  is  equally  Keltic  and  Germanic 
that  of  the  South-Welsh  is  less  easily  explained. 
It  re-appears,  however,  in  certain  parts  of  England 
—  oftener  on  the  coal-measures  than  elsewhere,  but 
atlU  elsewhere.    The  £M;t  still  requires  solution. 
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A  ooutinuatioQ  of  the  previous  extract  gives 
us  the  standard  text  respectmg  the  language  of 
Britain  —  "  sermo  baud  multum  diversus,**  (i.  e. 
from  that  of  Gaul).  What  does  this  apply  to? 
Not  necessarily  to  the  Britons  altogether — oidy 
to  thoee  nearest  Gaul.  Yet  it  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes the  others.  It  leaves  the  question  open 
for  the  north  and  western  parts  of  the  island.  Tlie 
belief  that  the  speech  of  Western  Britain  was  essen- 
tially that  of  the  eastern  parts,  rests  partly  upon 
the  principle  of  not  multiplying  causes  unnecessarily, 
and  partly  upon  the  present  existence  of  the  Welsh 
language.  The  Welsh  of  Wales  and  the  Bretons  of 
Brittany,  are  dosely  allied.  This,  however,  is  valid 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  inquirer,  who  admits  that  the 
pre^nt  Breton  represents  the  ancient  Gallic.  It  has 
no  weight  against  the  belief  that  it  is  of  British 
origin — derived  from  the  Bretons  of  the  southern 
coast,  who,  at  the  Saxon  invasion,  tmnsplanted 
themselves  and  thdr  speech  to  the  opposite  ^ore  of 
Armories.  The  advocate  of  this  view  requires  fruther 
evidence.  Nor  u  it  wanting.  It  has  been  shown 
more  than  once — by  no  one  better  than  the  lata 
Mr.  Gamett  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society — that  the  old  Gallic  glosses  are  not  only 
significant  in  the  KelUc  language  of  western  and 
northern  Britain,  but  that  they  are  most  so  in  the 
Welsh  or  Brith^  branch  of  it.  Contrary  to  the 
criticism  of  the  time  of  Tadtns,  it  is  the  British 
language  which  now  illm»trates  that  of  Gaul,  and 
not  the  Gallic  which  expUins  the  British.  The 
proper  British  glosses  are  few.  Two  of  them,  how- 
ever, ve  still  existent  with  the  island.  Kot^/t« 
(Dioscorid.  Mat,  Med,  ii.  110),  as  the  name  of 
the  British  beverage,  is  the  Welsh  cwrrwss  cerevitia 
a  beer;  and  dTfunraTos,  the  British  species  of  hound, 
is  the  present  word  ^ace-hound  (Oppian,  Cgne^ 
I  471.) 

The  geographical  terms  in  the  andent  British 
are  numerous;  and  one  class  of  them  illustrates  a 
deflection  from  the  Gallic  form  of  speech.  In  Gaul 
the  compounds  of  the  root  dur-  invariably  take  that 
combination  as  an  (iffix  (^e.g.  JAaroo-duruin) :  in 
Britain  it  is  as  invariably  a  pre-fix  (e.  g,  Dtwo- 
vemum). 

IX.  Antiquitibb. 

These  fidl  into  two  clear  and  definite  dasaes: 
1.  the  Proper  British ;  2.  the  Roman.  A  third  — 
the  German — is  lees  certain.  A  fourth  is  possible; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  unneoea* 
sary.     The  last  two  will  be  considered  first 

In  such  sepulchral  mcmnroents  as  bear  the  marks 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  the  impleinents  and  om»- 
ments  are  of  stone,  to  itie  exclusion  of  metal.  The 
skulls,  also,  are  of  a  small  average  magnitude,  with 
certain  peculiarities  €£  shape.  The  inference  that 
has  been  drawn  horn  this  is,  tliat  the  population 
who  worked  without  metals  was  of  a  difierent  stock 
from  th  se  that  used  them.  Again,  the  doctrine 
suggested  by  Amdt,  expanded  by  Rask,  and  admitted 
in  its  very  fidlest  extent  by  the  Scandinavian  school 
of  philologists,  ethnologists,  and  antiquarians,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  "  Finn  hypothesis,^'  goes  the 
same  way.  This  means  that,  before  tlie  spread  of 
the  populations  speaking  the  languages  called  Indo- 
European — before  the  spread  of  the  SUvonians, 
Germans,  Kelts,  and  Brahminic  Hindus — an  earlier 
population  extended  from  Cape  Comorin  to  I^pland, 
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from  Lapland  to  Cape  Clear,  torn  Archangel  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  ocntiniioaslj.  The  Fixms  of 
Finland  now  best  represent  this — a  population  with 
which  the  Basks  cf  the  Pyrenees  were  once  con- 
tinoous.  In  this  class,  enormoos  displacements  on 
the  part  of  the  so-calleid  Indo-Eoropeans  have  obli- 
terated the  aborigines  of  the  British  Isles,  Central 
Europe,  and  Northern  Hindoetan.  If  so,  tho  Finn 
hypothesis  coincides  with  the  evidence  of  the  older 
tnmnli.  Suggestive  as  this  view  is,  it  has  still  to 
stand  the  full  ordeal  of  criticism. 

The  German  hypothesis  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  certain  antiquities  of  North  Britain  are,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  great  antiquity  in  respect 
to  date,  and  Germanic  in  origin.  The  Scandinavian 
doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Picts  support  this : 
or,  denying  this,  snch  independent  evidence  as  can 
be  brought  in  favour  of  any  Germans  or  Northmen 
having  made  settlements  on  any  part  of  Britain 
•nterior  to  the  expulsion  d  the  B(»nan8,  helps  to 
oonfirm  it.  Such  settlements  it  is  as  hard  to  prove 
as  to  deny.  Possibly,  perhaps  probably,  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  the  Orkneys,  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, the  Hebrides,  parts  of  Ulster,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  const  of  Galloway,  may  give  us  an  area  along 
which  the  Northmen  of  Norway  spread  themselves, 
and  left  memorials,  at  an  epoch  of  any  antiquity. 
Again,  it  would  be  over-bold  to  assert  that  certain 
parts  of  Britain,  now  eminently  Danish  (e.  g.  Lin- 
colnshire), and  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
at  once  Keltic  and  Roman  (i.  e.  Roman  on  a  Keltic 
basis)  were  not  Norse  equally  early. 

The  two  classes  in  qoestion,  however,  are  un- 
certain ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  other  two. 

1.  BrUuh. — The  extent  of  this  division  is  subject 
to  the  validity  of  the  Finn  and  German  hypotheses. 
If  the  former  be  true,  the  oldest  tumuli  are  prae- 
Keltic;  if  the  latter,  the  remarkable  remuns  of  Ork- 
ney and  the  North  of  Scotland  (their  antiquity  being 
admitted)  are  German, — and,  if  German,  probably 
Scandinavian.  But,  ixidependent  of  these,  we  have 
the  numerous  HtmmUf  or  barrows,  of  later  date,  in  all 
their  varieties  and  with  all  thdr  contents;  we  have 
earth-mounds,  like  Silbuxy  Hill ;  and  vast  m<»iolithic 
structures,  like  those  of  Stonehenge.  We  have 
also  the  cmnlechs  and  cairns.  We  have  no  in- 
scriptions; and  the  coins  are  but  semi-Britannic,  ie. 
wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  letten  and 
l^end  represent  the  civilisation  of  the  classical  rather 
than  the  Keltic  populations.  Iron  was  a  metal  during 
part  of  this  period,  and,  it/orUori,  gold  and  bronze. 
2.  RomatL — The  Keltic  remains  in  Britain  are  a 
measure  of  the  early  British  civilisation ;  the  Roman 
•nes  merely  give  us  a  questiou  of  more  or  lets  in 
respect  to  Uie  extent  of  their  preservation.  They  are 
essentially  the  Roman  antiquities  of  the  Roman 
world  elsewhere: — pavements,  altars,  metallic  im- 
plements and  ornaments,  pottery  (the  specimens  of 
the  Samian  ware  being  both  abundant  and  beautiful), 
earthworks,  encampments,  walls,  roads,  coins,  in- 
scriptions.   A  few  of  these  only  will  be  noticed. 

Of  the  inscriptiotUf  the  Manner  Ancyranum, 
although  referring  to  Britam,  is  not  from  a  British 
locali^.  Neither  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
They  first  predominate  on  British  ground  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  Thenceforward  they  bear  the  names 
of  Hadrian,  Severus,  Gordian,  Valerian,  Gallienuii, 
Tetricus,  Numerian,  Diocletian,  Constantino,  and 
Julian.  Next  to  the  names  of  the  emperors,  those 
of  certain  commanders,  legions,  and  cohorts  are  the 
most  important,  as  they  are  more  numerous;  whilst 
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sndb  as  commemorate  particular  events,  and  are  da- 
dicated  to  particnUu-  deities,  are  more  valuable  than 
either.  Om  with  another,  they  preserve  the  namca, 
and  give  us  the  stations,  of  most  of  the  legions  of  ths 
Notitia.  One  of  them,  at  least,  illnstrates  the  for- 
matkn  of  the  Vallum.    One  of  them  is  a  dedicatkn 

DEO  SAHCTO 
SBBAPI, 

a  clear  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Le- 
gionaries was  no  more  necesKrily  Roman  than  their 
blood. 

The  chronological  nnge  of  the  coins  Taries  in 
many  points  from  that  of  the  inscriptions.  They 
ottesa  speak  where  the  latter  are  silent,  and  are  silent 
where  the  latter  speak.  The  head  and  legend  of 
Antoninus  (Caracalla)  and  Geta  are  frequoit;  but 
then,  there  are  none  between  them  and  the  rdgr  of 
Diocletian.  Thai  come  the  coins,  not  of  that  em- 
peror himself,  but  of  the  usurpere  Carauous  and 
Allectns,  more  numerous  than  all  the  others  put 
together.  And  here  they  end.  For  the  later  em- 
perors there  is  nothing. 

None  of  our  Boman^yMuif  are  known  under  their 
Roman  names.  The  Itineranum  Antomim,  a  woi^ 
of  uncertain  date,  and,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel  [see  MuRmmiuM],  of  doubdul  value  in  its 
current  foiro,  merely  gives  tlw  starting-places  and 
the  termini;  e.g.  Iter  a  Londinio  ad  Portum  Dubris 
H.  P.  Ixvii,  &c.  The  itinera^  however,  are  fifteen 
in  number,  and,  in  extent,  reach  from  Blatnm  Bul- 
gium,  in  Dumfrieshire,  to  R^gnnm,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  north  and  south;  and  from  Venta  loencrum 
(A^onoiicA)  to  Isca  Damnoniorum  (Riveter),  east  and 
west.  In  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire, 
the  Wealdt  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  district  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  the  interoom- 
munication  seems  to  have  been  at  the  mmimmn.  In 
the  yalleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Sdway,  the  Yorkshire 
Ouse,  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  in  Cheshire,  South 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  parts  round 
the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  it  was  at  its 


Mr.  Kemble  draws  a  clear  contrast  between  the 
early  British  oppidOf  as  described  by  Caesar,  and  the 
true  numicipia  and  ooloniae  of  the  Bonians.  The 
ojl^ndum  of  Cassivelaunus  was  a  stockaded  village, 
in  some  spot  naturally  difikult  of  access.  The  mu- 
mcipia  and  coiofMoe,  of  which  Camelodunum  waa 
the  earliest,  were  towns  whose  arehitecture  and  whose 
civil  constitution  were  equally  Roman.  So  was  their 
civilisation.  The  extent,  however,  to  which  the  sites 
of  British  cppida  and  the  Roman  mtmieqtalUiet 
coincided,  constitutes  a  question  which  connects  the 
twa  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  did  so  coincide, 
— not  exactiy,  but  generally.  The  Keltic  oppida 
were  numerous,  were  like  Uiose  of  Gaul,  and — a 
reasonable  inference  from  the  existence  of  the  war- 
chariot — were  connected  by  roads.  Hence, ''when  less 
than  eighty  yean  after  the  return  of  the  Romans  to 
Britain,  and  scarcely  forty  after  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  island  by  Agricola,  Ptolemy  tells  us  of 
at  least  fifty-six  cities  in  existence  here,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  they  were  not 'all  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Roman  dvUisation."  Certainly  not  The 
Roman  origin  of  the  Hibernian  iroAcis  (Ptolemy's 
term)  is  out  of  the  question :  neither  is  it  certain 
that  some  of  the  Ptolemaean  notices  may  not  apply  to 
an  ante-Roman  period.  The  Roman  municipality, 
then,  as  a  general  rule,  presupposes  a  British  oppi* 
dum.  How  far  does  the  English  town  imply  a  Ro- 
man municipality?     The  writer  just  quoted  believes 
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the  Suums  adopted  the  Boman  sites  U$8  than  the 
Buauaa  did  those  of  the  BritMu,  the  Germanic  con- 
dition  of  a  diy  hang  different  from  the  Roman.  As 
Koch,  it  dire^ed  the  architectural  indnstiy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  towards  the  erecti<m  of  independent 
towns  oat  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  older  ones, 
in  the  neighbonriiood  —  bat  not  on  the  absolute 
site — of  the  pro-esdstent  monicipalitj.  Without 
admitting  this  view  in  its  full  integritj,  we  may 
learn  firam  it  the  necessity  of  determining  tlie  ancient 
sites  of  the  Roman  cities  on  the  special  evidence  of 
each  particular  case;  it  being  better  to  do  this  than 
to  argue  at  once  fiW  the  present  names  and  places 
of  the  English  towns  of  the  present  time.  Place  for 
place,  the  old  towns  and  the  new  werenear  each  other, 
rather  than  on  absolutely  identical  spots. 

London,  St  Albans,  Colchester,  Gloucester,  Win- 
chester, Norwich,  Cirencester,  Bath,  Silchester,  York, 
Exeter,  Dorchester,  Chichester,  Canterbury,  Wrox- 
eter,  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Luoester,  Doncaster,  Caer- 
marthen,  Caernarvon,  Portchester,  Grantchester,  Car- 
lisle, Caerleon,  Kanchester,  have  the  best  claims  to 
icpiesent  the  old  Roman  cities  of  England,  the  lists 
of  which,  considering  the  diffierenoe  of  the  authorities, 
are  not  more  discrepant  from  each  other  than  is  ex- 
pected. The  number  of  Ptolemy's  iroKus  is  56,  all 
of  which  he  names.  Mardanus  Heradeota,  without 
Bsmiqg  any,  gives  59.  Nennius,  at  a  later  period, 
enumerates  84;  the  Saxon  invasion  having  occurred 
in  the  intervaL 

The  vatta  an  described  in  a  separate  article. 
[VAU.nit.} 

X  DrviBioHS. 

The  divisions  of  the  British  Isles  are  only 
definite  where  they  are  natural,  and  they  are 
only  natuial  where  the  ocean  makes  them.  Hi- 
beniia  is  thus  separated  Iran  Albion  simply  by 
its  insular  condition  -~exvi  termini.  So  are  the 
smaller  islands,  Vectis,  the  Orcades,  &c ;  all  of 
which  were  known  to  the  andents.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  andent  analogies  of 
North  and  South  Biitam — if  surh  analogies  existed. 
Ko  one  can  say  where  Britannia  ended  and  Cale- 
donia began — or  rather  no  one  can  say  how  ftr 
Britannia  and  Caledonia  are  the  names  of  natural 
and  primary  divisions.  In  the  way  of  ethnology,  it 
b  ssfe  to  say  that  all  the  Caledonii  were  comprised 
within  the  present  limits  of  North  Britain,  except 
■0  &r  as  they  were  intmsiTe  invaden  soutiiwanis. 
It  ii  safe  to  say  the  same  of  the  Scots.  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  say  so  of  the  Picts;  nor  yet  can  we 
affirm  that  all  the  Britons  belonged  to  the  present 
country  of  England.  In  Ptolemy  the  Caledonii  are 
ft  speofic  populaticai,  forming  along  with  Comabii, 
Creones,  uid  others,  the  northern  population  of 
Albkn — the  name  having  no  generality  whatever. 
Dion's  Caledonii  are  certainly  beyond  the  wall,  but 
between  them  and  the  wall  are  the  Meatae.  In 
Tacitus  the  Caledonii  are  either  the  political  con- 
ftdenu^  of  Galgacns,  or  the  natives  of  the  district 
«nmnd  the  Gniropuins.  The  wider  extent  to  the 
^'ord  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  termf  less  than 
•  point  in  the  histwy  of  tiie  peopit. 

Tbe  practical  primaiy  division  which  can  be 
iD>de  is  that  between  Roman  Albion  and  /n.'e- 
P^^dmt  Albion ;  the  former  of  which  cdncided  more 
or  less  closely  with  Britannia  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  term,  and  with  the  area  subsequentiy  named 
England;  the  latter  with  Caledonia  and  Scotland. 

Britannia  appears  to  have  been  constituted  a 
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Roman  province  after  the  conquest  of  a  portion  of 
the  island  in  the  rdgn  of  Claudius.  The  pro- 
vince was  gradually  enlarged  by  the  conquests  uf 
successive  Roman  generals;  but  its  boundar}'  on 
the  south  was  fimilly  the  wall  which  extended 
from  the  Solway  Frith  (Ituna  Aestuarium)  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  Britain  continued 
to  form  one  Roman  province,  governed  by  a  con- 
sular legatus  and  a  procurator,  down  to  a.  d. 
197,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  i-uvinces,  Bi^- 
Umnia  Superior  and  Inferior ^  each,  as  It  ap^jears, 
under  a  separate  Praeses  (Herodian,  iii.  8.  §  2; 
Dig.  28.  tit  6.  s.  2.  §  4).  It  was  subsequently 
divided  into  four  provinces;  named  Maxima  Ccm- 
earienaief  Fhvia,  Britannia  prtma,  Britannia 
eecunda  (S.  Rufns,  Brev.  6),  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  or  of  Constantino.'  To  these  a  fifth 
province,  named  VaUntia,  was  added  in  a.  d.  369 
(Amm.  Hare  xxviii.  8.  §  7),  so  that  at  the  be> 
ginning  of  the  fifth  century,  Britain  was  divided 
into  five  provinces;  two  governed  by  Consulares, 
namnly.  Maxima  Ccutarientia  and  Valentia;  and 
three  by  Praesides,  namely,  Britannia  Primal  Bri- 
tannia Seamda,  and  Flavia  Caesturiennt.  All  these 
govemon  were  subject  to  the  Vicariiu  Briianniae, 
to  whom  the  general  government  of  the  ishmd  was 
entrusted.  The  Vicariue  appeara  to  have  usually  re- 
sided at  Eborecum  (  York),  whidi  may  be  regarded  as 
the  seat  of  government  during  the  Roman  dominion. 
{Not.  Dig.  Oec.  c.  22 :  BScking,  ad  loc,  p.  496, 
seq.;  camp.  Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Bandbuch  der 
RSmitch,  Alterth.  voL  iii.  jd.  i.  p.  97,  seq.) 

The  distribution  and  boundary  of  these  five  pro- 
vinces we  do  not  know — though  they  are  often 
given. 

Respecting  the  next  dass  of  divisions  we  do  not 
know  even  this.  We  do  not  know,  when  talking  of 
(e.  g.)  the  Ordovioes,  the  Iceni,  or  the  Novantae,  to 
what  class  the  term  bdongs.  Is  it  the  name  of  a 
natural  geographical  division,  like  Highlands  and 
Lowlandtt  XhUtmen  or  Coaetmen  t  or  the  name  of 
a  political  division,  like  that  of  the  Engl  sh  counties? 
that  of  a  confederacy?  that  of  a  tribe  or  clan?  Is  it 
one  of  these  in  some  cases,  and  another  in  another? 
Somie  of  the  terms  are  geographical  This  is  aU 
that  it  is  safe  to  say.  Some  of  the  terms  are  geo- 
graphical, because  they  seem  to  be  compounded  of 
substantives  significant  in  geography  ;  e.  g.  tiie 
prefixes  cor ,  and  lr»-,  and  Sw-, 

The  only  systematic  list  of  these  divisions  ia 
Ptolemy's;  and  it  gives  us  the  following  names, 
each  of  which  is  noticed  separately.  They  are  enu- 
merated, however,  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  extent  to  which,  not  only  Roman  but  Independent 
Albion  was  known  to  the  writere  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  also  because  some  of  them  illustrate  the 
general  ge<^raphy  of  the  British  Isles. 

I.  North  of  tiie  Clyde  and  Forth,  the  line  of  defences 
drawn  by  Agricola,  hiy  the  Epidii,  Cerones,  Creones, 
Camonacae,Careni,Comabii,Caledonii,Cantae,Logi, 
Mertae,Vacoznagi,Veneconte8,TaizaIae, — in  all  thir- 
teen. The  apparenUy  Keltic  elements  in  these  names 
are  printed  in  Italics.  They  are  British  rather  than 
GaeUc;  and,  as  such,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  oldest 
population  of  Scotland,  having  bdonged  to  that  division. 
This  infermce,  however,  is  traversed  by  the  want  of 
proof  of  the  names  having  been  native.  Hence,  when 
such  truly  British  names  as  Cantae  and  ComabU 
(compare  Contium  and  CorwAU)  appear  on  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they  may  have  been  tbe 
names  used  by  the  Briti^  informants  of  Ptolemy*a 
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aothoritiea,  nther  than  the  true  Galedonum  dwig- 
Bations  \a  dm  among  the  CaledoDians  tbem^ehres. 
The^  maji  in  other  words,  have  belonged  to  Cale- 
donia, jost  as  Welsh  and  Walet  belong  to  the 
Cambro-Britiah  principality,  i.  e.  not  at  all. 

S.  Between  the  Gljrde  and  Forth,  and  the  Tjne 
and  Solwajr,  L  e.  between  the  two  valla,  laj  the 
Novantae,  the  Selgovae,  the  Gadeni,  the  Ottadini, 
and  the  Damnii,  five  in  nlimber.  This  was,  after- 
wards, the  diief  Pict  area. 

3.  South  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  ie.  in  the 
thoroughly  Roman  Britannia,  were  the  Brigantee, 
the  Parisi,  the  Comavii,  the  Coritavi,  the  Caty- 
euchlani,  the  Simeni,  the  TVuioantes  (Trinobantes), 
the  Dobnni,  the  Attrebates,  the  Cantii,  the  R^gni, 
the  Belgae,  the  />wotriges,  the  Damnunii,  all  Eng- 
lish ratiber  than  Welsh;  and  the  Silores,  Dimetae, 
and  Ordovioes,  Welsh  rather  than  English.  Total 
seventeen. 

All  these  names  apparently  belong  to  one  lan- 
gnage,  that  being  the  British  branch  of  the  Keltic 

The  list  of  Roman  eoloniae  and  mtmicipia  can 
scarcely  be  given  with  confidence.  The  distinction 
between  them  and  mers  military  stations  or  post- 
houses  is  diflScult,  often  impracticable.  The  specific 
histories  of  given-^wns  have  nowhere  come  down  to 
US.  The  clear  and  definite  prominence  that  such 
cities  as  Trevet  and  Arlet  take  in  the  history  of  Gaul 
belongs  to  no  town  of  Britain,  and  few  facts  only 
are  trustworthy  Camelodunum  (Colckegter)  was 
the  terliest  municipality:  Londinium  and  Ebora- 
cum  the  most  important  Then  came  Verulamtum, 
Glevum  (^GUmcester),  Venta  Be1«^rum  ((Fm- 
cAefter),  Venta  Irenomm  (JViorwicA),  Corinium 
(Cirmcetter),  Calleva  Attrebatum  (Silchuter)^ 
Aquae  Solis  (iBoM),  Duraovaria  (i>orcAe«<er),  Reg- 
num  (^Chichester  f)t  Dnrovemum  (Confer&iiry), 
Uriconinm  (lVraxeter)j  lindum  (Lmeoh).  To 
tiiese  may,  probably,  be  added  the  more  important 
harbours;  such  as  Rutupae  (^Richboratigh)^  Portns 
Dubris  (i>orer),  Portus  Lemanis  (JLympne),  Portns 
Adumi  (il^drtn^ton),  all  to  the  south  of  the  Thames. 
Of  these  towns  the  notices  are  variously  and  most 
irr^nlarly  distributed.  Some,  such  as  Londinium, 
Lindum,  Eboracum,  Camelodunum,  Corineum, 
Aquae  Sulis  CTSora  OcpM),  appear  in  Ptolemy; 
whereas  the  majority  are  taken  from  later  sources — 
the  Antonine  Itineraiy  and  the  Notitia.  No  town, 
however,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadt-h 
of  Britannia  is  known  to  us  in  respect  to  its  internal 
history,  and  the  details  of  its  constitution;  in  other 
words,  thers  are  no  notices  whatever  of  the  Curi- 
iUetf  the  Decuriones,  the  OrdOf  or  the  Senatiu  of 
any  town  in  Britwn.  That  such  existed  is  a 
matter  of  inference —  inference  of  the  most  legitimate 
kind,  but  still  only  inference. 

For  all  the  towns  above  mentioned  we  have  (a)  a 
notice  in  some  Latin  or  Greek  author,  (6)  an  identi- 
fication of  tlie  site,  and  (c)  the  existence  of  Roman 
remains  at  the  pre.>ent  time;  in  other  words  our  evi 
deuce  is  of  the  highest  and  best  kuid.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  esses,  however,  Uiere  is  a  great  falhng  off  in 
this  respect.  Sometimes  there  is  the  ancient  name, 
without  any  definite  modem  equivalent;  sometimes 
the  modern  without  an  ancient  one ;  sometimes  Ro- 
man remains  with  a  name ;  sometimes  a  name  without 
remains.  Sometimes  the  name  is  only  partially  Roman 
~-  being  a  compound.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
forms  in  -coin  (cotonia)  and  -Chester  (jcastra).  In 
the  Danish  part  of  the  island  this  becomes  -caster 
(An-OMler}.    Even  this  dass  is  occasiooally  equi- 
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vocal;  since  the  ehment  -wfeft,  as  in  Grseo-triid^, 
&C.,  may  either  come  directly  fmn  tin  Latin  vicas 
or  from  the  Norse  v£fc.  Compoonds  of  villa  are  ia 
a  similar  categoiy.  They  may  have  oome  direct 
from  the  Latin,  or  they  may  simply  ropresent  the 
French  viUs.  The  dement  street,  as  in  Stra<-fofd, 
denotes  a  road  rather  than  a  towm.  The  extent  of 
these  oomplicatkns  may  be  measured  by  a  conparisen 
of  the  andeot  and  modem  maps  of  (e.  gJ)  NorfeUL 
The  localitiei  of  which  the  ancient  names  aie 
known  are  four — Bnumodunum  (^Bnm-casier), 
Vmta  loenorum,  Gariamionum  (^Bmrgh  Castle), 
and  ad  Taum  {Taesbmrg).  llie  spate  marked 
in  Mr.  Hughes*  map  of  Britannia  Romana  (jnd. 
Momunemta  BrUanmea^  as  the  localities  of  Roman 
ranains  (over  and  above  the  fimr  already  mentioned) 
are  fifteen —  Ctutie  Rising^  Sik,  Creakt,  Cromer, 
Barghj  Omtead,  Castle  Acre,  Narborougk^  Osbmrg, 
JsAwrg,  Cobteg,  Wheiaere,  Burgh  St  Peter,  Caistar, 
Holme,  North  Elmham —  all  unnamed,  or,  if  capable 
of  bdng  provided  with  an  ancient  designatian,  so 
provided  at  the  expense  of  some  other  lowhty. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  parallel  which  has  frequently  been  drawn  be> 
tween  Britain  and  Dada,  in  respect  to  the  lata 
date  of  their  reductian,  and  the  early  date  of  the 
loss,  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  details  of  thek 
history  during  the  Roman  and  ante-Roman  period. 
In  each  case  we  have  diecurity  and  uneertaiuty  — 
names  without  a  oonesponding  description,  eoroe- 
times  without  even  a  geograjAucal  position;  re- 
mains without  a  site,  and  sites  without  nmaiBs  to 
verify  them. 

The  chief  oomplementaiy  notices  to  this  artide 
are  Caledonia,  Frisii,  Uibbkria,  UoRCit,  Sax- 
OMKS,  Vaixum.  (Camden*s  Briiaimia  ;  Horae]cy*s 
Britannia  Romana;  Stukely's  Slonehemge  and 
A  bury;  Stuart*s  Caledonia  Jtomana  ;  Wilson's  iVe- 
historic  Annals  of  Scotland ;  Wright,  The  KeU, 
The  Roman,  and  The  Sawon ;  Kenible*s  Saxons 
m  England  ;  Monumenta  Britanmca.)    [R.  G.  L.] 

BRITANXI.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  phioes  Britanm  on 
the  Gallic  coast,  between  a  people  who  belong  to  the 
pagus  of  Gesoriacum  (BouLgne)  and  the  iUnbianL 
They  would,  therefore,  be  about  the  river  CcwcAs. 
\^liether  this  is  a  blunder  of  Pliny,  or  a  corruptiuo 
in  Ins  text,  or  whether  there  were  Britanm  on  this 
coast,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.       [GJL] 

BRIU'LA  (BplovXa:  Eth,  Briullites),  a  placB  in 
Lydia  (Strsb.  p.  650 ;  Plin.  v.  29),  in  the  neigh- 
bdurhood  of  Nysa.  Its  position  is  not  known,  but 
it  may  have  been  near  Mastaura,  also  mentioned  in 
the  same  sentence  by  Stxabo,  the  site  of  which  is 
known  [Mastaura].  [G.  L.] 

BRIVA  ISARAE  (Pontoise),  or  the  bridge  of 
the  Isara,  is  near  to  the  site  of  Pontoise,  which 
is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  As  the  Isara 
is  the  Oise,  Pontoise  is  manifestly  a  corruption  of 
Pons  Isarae.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
1 5  Gallic  leagues  ss  the  distance  from  Briva  Isarae 
to  Lntetia  (Paris),  which  distance  should  probably  be 
estimated  from  La  CiU,  the  original  Lutetia.  [G.  L.] 

BRIVAS,  a  town  of  the  Arremi,  is  mentiooed  hj 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Corm.  xxiv.  16): — 

**  Hinc  te  susdpiet  benigna  Brivas." 

The  place  is  Brioude  on  the  AlUer.  Some  antbo- 
rities  speak  of  a  Roman  bridge  there,  and  say 
that  the  old  church  was  bnili  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine.  The  name  Brivas  indicates  the  Pmbsm  of 
a  ri^-er.  [G.  lT] 
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BRITATES  POBTUS  (BptovArtis  Xi^r)^  s 
place  in  GalUa,  is  fixed  by  Ptoleiny  (ii.  8.  S  1) 
between  the  month  of  tiie  Loire  end  a  river  whioh 
he  caUb  the  Herins,  euppoeed  bj  D'Anville  to 
be  the  VUtti$te,  and  by  otlien  to  be  the  Rinire 
dAwroL  Aocordingly,  some  geographers  place  this 
port  at  Bricam  near  CroUie^  on  the  ooastf  in  the 
department  of  MorbUum.  The  rasembUoce  of  the 
name  Brivates  to  Brsif,  hoiverer,  induces  D'AnTiUe 
to  sappoee  that  this  krge  bay  may  be  the  Brivates 
cf  Ptolemy.  Indeed,  it  is  difBcoh  to  oaoceiTe  that 
Ptolemy,  with  any  tderable  materials  at  hand  far 
the  coast  of  Galha,  shoold  not  have  fbond  among 
them  the  position  of  Brett  Walckenaer  makes  the 
Gesooribate  of  the  Table  to  be  BrttL  The  Table 
gives  a  roate  firam  Jnliomagns  (^a^erf),  throogh 
NoHtet,  Duratie,  Dartoritnm,  Snlim,  and  Vorginm, 
to  Gesocribate.  D^Anville  supposes  that  Qesocri- 
bate  onght  to  be  Gesobrirate.  The  distance  from 
NaiUet  to  GcMMsribate  is  138  Gallic  leagues  or  207 
V.  P.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  harbour  of  Brest 
athetenninatianof  thi8road,and  estothediflloulty 
of  raoondling  all  the  distances,  we  cannot  be  suis 
prised  at  this  in  a  road  along  such  a  coast.  Vor^ 
giom  or  Voigamnm,  the  next  atation  to  Gesocri- 
bate, is  plaMd  by  some  geqgFapheie  at  Conoar- 
•SMI,  on  the  prssent  road  between  Heimebtm  and 
Qmmper.  [G.L.] 

BBIVODU'RUM,  a  place  on  a  river,  as  the  name 
imports.  The  place  is  perhaps  Briaref  on  the  right 
Uak  of  the  Z^osrs^  near  ChAHUfm-mr-Lokre.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Beica  between 
BriTodnrum  and  Genabum  (Or^^ont),  and  Condate, 
Come  (liusavB  in  the  Table),  between  Brivodurum 
and  Nevimnm  (iVesers).  There  is  the  usual  diffi- 
culty about  the  numbers.  Walckenaer  places  Brivo- 
dnnun  at  La  ViUenetne  near  Bormy.  The  road 
eridently  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  as 
it  does  now  from  Nevere  to  Orldane.        [Q,  L. J 

BBIXELLUMor  BRIXILLUM(Bf»(|fAAoy,PtoL; 
Bp<(iAAor,  Pint.:  ITtA.  Bciadllauns,  Inscr.:  Bree- 
oe0o),  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  & 
bttik  of  the  Padus,  about  12  miles  NE.  of  Parma, 
and  16  from  Begium.  Pliny  calls  it  a  colony  (iiL 
15.  s.  20),  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  when 
it  became  such,  nor  does  any  other  writer  assign  it 
that  mnk;  but  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  piindpal 
towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Zmnpt,  de  Colon,  p. 
348;  Ptd.  iiL  1.  §45;  Plin.  vii.  49.  s.  50.)  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  to  which  the  emperor 
Otbo  retired,  when  he  quitted  his  anny  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  where  he  put  an  end  to 
his  liliB  on  learning  the  defeat  of  his  troops  by  the 
lieutenants  of  ^tellius.  (Tac.  Hiet,  ii.  88,  39, 51, 
54;  Pint  0th,  10, 15—17 ;  Suet.  0th. 9.)  He  was 
buried  on  the  spot,  and  his  monument  was  seen  there 
bjr  Plutarch.  (Tac.  BitL  49;  Plut.  0th,  18.)  Its 
ttlectian  on  that  occasion  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
a  place  of  strength ;  and  again,  at  a  much  Utter 
penod,  it  appears  as  a  strong  fortress  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombard  kings.  (P.  Diac.  iiL  17,  iv.  29.)  No 
other  mentioo  of  it  is  found  in  history;  but  an  in- 
scription attests  its  municipal  condition  in  the  reign 
of  Julian,  and  it  is  noticed  as  a  ocnsidermble  town  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to 
Borne.  (£:p.L5;OreU./4Mer.87,d4.)  The  Itine- 
nries  i^boe  it  on  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Begium, 
which  probably  croased  the  Padus  at  this  point;  but 
the  distance  (2  40  M.  P.  from  thence  to  Begium  is 
certainly  corrupt  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  283.)  The  mo- 
dem town  of  BreeceUo  was,  at  one  time,  a  fortress  of 
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some  consideration,  but  is  now  a  poor  place  with  only 
2000  inhabitanta.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BBI'XU  (BKK  Ptol;  Bpn((a,  Strab.:  Eth, 
Brixianus:  Bre9cia)ftL  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cenooiani,  between  Bei^omnm  and 
Verona.  It  was  situated  on  the  small  river  Mela  or 
Mella,  at  the  veiy  foot  of  the  lowest  underfalls  of  the 
Alps;  and  about  18  miles  W.  of  the  lake  Benacus. 
Both  Justin  and  Livy  agree  in  describing  it  as  one 
of  the  dties  ibnnded  by  the  Cenomani,  after  they 
had  passed  the  Alpe  and  occupied  this  part  of  Italy; 
and  the  latter  autlior  ezpressty  calls  it  their  cspital. 
(Justin,  zx.  5;  Liv.  v.  85,  zzzii.  30.)  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  abo concur  in  assigning  it  to  Uie  Cenomani: 
so  that  Strabo  is  dearly  mistaken  in  reckoning  it, 
as  well  as  Mantua  and  Cremona,  a  dty  of  the  Insu- 
bres.  (Strab.  v.  p.  218;  Plin.  in.  19.  s.  28;  Ptol. 
nL  1.  §  81.)  The  "  Briziani  Galli "  are  mentioned 
by  Uvy  hi  B.  a  218,  as  assisting  the  Bomans  against 
the  revolt  of  the  Boil  (zzi.  25);  and  on  alater  occa- 
sion they  appear  to  have  held  akwf,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cenomani  were  in  arms  against  Bome. 
(Id.  xxjdi.  30.)  But  this  is  all  we  hear  of  it  pre- 
vious to  the  Boman  conquest,  and  the  incorporation 
of  Gallia  Transpadana  with  Italy.  Under  the  Boman 
Empire  we  find  Brizia  a  fhrnrishing  and  opulent  pro- 
vincial town-  Strabo  (/.  e.)  speaks  of  it  as  infiuior 
to  Mediolanum  and  Verona,  but  ranks  it  on  a  par 
with  Mantua  and  Comnm.  Pliny  gives  it  the  title  of 
a  colony,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions:  in  one 
of  theee  it  is  styled  **  CokmiaCivica  Augusta,"  whence 
it  a]^iean  that  it  was  one  of  the  ctSoniee  founded 
by  Augustus,  and  settled  with  citisens,  not  soMiers. 
(Plin.  Lci  Orell  Jnecr.  66;  Gmter, /user.  p.  464. 
5;  Douat/fifcr.  p.210. 7 ;  Zumpt,di0  Colon,  p.  851.) 
Numerous  other  inscriptions  record  its  local  magis- 
trates, sacerdotal  offices,  corporations  or  **  ooUegia" 
of  various  trades,  and  other  circumstances  that  attest 
its  flourishing  municipal  conditian  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Boman  Empire.  (OrelL  Inter.  2183, 
3744,  3750,  &c;  Boasi,  Memorie  Breteiane,  p.  230 
— 324.)  It  was  plundered  by  the  Huns  under  Attila 
in  A.D.  452  (HitL  Miteett,  xr,  p.  549),  but  re- 
covered from  this  disaster,  and  under  the  Lombard 
rale  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  duchies  into  which 
their  kingdom  was  divided.    (P.  Diac.  iL  32,  v.  36.) 

Catullus  terms  Brizia  the  mother-city  of  Verona, 
a  strong  proof  of  the  belief  in  its  antiquity.  Hede- 
scribes  it  as  travorted  by  the  river  Mcda  (Flavua 
quam  moUi  pereurrU  flnmine  Mela,  Carm,  jnrii. 
33);  but  at  the  present  day  that  river  (still  called 
the  MeOa)  flows  about  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  it;  while 
Bretda  itself  is  situated  on  a  much  smaller  stream 
called  the  Chtna.  Ezisting  remams  prove  that  the 
ancient  dty  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  modern 
one;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  river  has  changed  ita 
oouree:  and  Philargyrius,  writing  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, correctly  describes  it  aa  JUnomg  mar  Brizia. 
(Ph^.  ad  Oeorg.  iv.  278.)  The  '*  Cycnea  Spe- 
cula  "  mentioned  by  Catullus  in  the  same  passsge^ 
was  probably  a  tower  or  mounument  on  one  of  Uie 
hills  which  rise  immediatelyaboveiBrescui,and  whicJi 
are  of  modorate  elevation,  though  immediately  con- 
nected with  more  lofty  ridges,  and  form  one  of  the 
last  oflUioots  of  the  Alps  towards  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  still  eztant  at  Breteim 
are  of  considerable  importance.  Of  the  buildings  the 
most  remarkable  is  tluit  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it ' 
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not  a  biiidficm  or  ccnirt-hoiiM,  rather  than  a  temple. 
Some  portioDB  of  the  theatre  may  also  be  traced, 
thoafi[h  buried  under  modem  buildmgB,  as  well  aa 
some  Corinthian  columns  supposed  to  have  been  part 
of  the  forum.  The  beauty,  number,  and  variety  of 
other  architectural  fragments,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  the  town,  is  such  as  to 
give  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  condition  of  this  art 
in  a  second-class  provincial  town  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  Some  ancient  works  in  bronze  have  also 
been  found  here,  among  which  a  statue  of  Victory  is 
deservedly  celebrated.  The  collection  of  inscriptions 
is  unusually  extensive,  having  been  commenced  as 
early  aa  the  y&a  1480,  and  all  that  have  been  found, 
diligently  preserved.  (The  monuments  recently  dis- 
covered at  Bre«c»a,have  been  described  and  published 
by  Labus,  in  1834 ;  see  also  the  Ann.  delT  Inst. 
Arch,  1839,  pp.  182—183.  The  older  work  of 
Rossi,  Memorie  Bresciane,  4to.  Brescia,  1693,  con- 
tains many  fables  and  fiincies,  but  has  still  preserved 
much  that  is  valuable.) 

Brizia  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have  possessed 
an  extensive  territory  or  "  agcr,**  of  which  it  was  the 
municipal  head;  snd  several  of  the  Alpine  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  neighbouring  vallies  were  subjected  to 
its  rule.  Among  these  we  may  certwnly  include  the 
TRiUHPiLiifi,  who  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Mela,  still  called  the  Vol  Trompia;  the  Sabimi,  who 
inhabited  the  Fia^SaMia,or  valley  of  the  Ckiesef  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Lake  Be- 
naeua.  Among  the  smaller  towns  which  were  de- 
pendent on  Brixia,  we  find  mentioned  in  inscriptions: 
Vobema,  still  called  VobamOf  in  the  valley  of  the 
Chiese;  Edrum  (Edrani),  now /(fro,  which  gives  name 
to  the  Logo  <f  Idro  {  and  Vargadum  ( Vargadenses), 
the  name  of  which  ia  slightly  distoited  in  that  of 
the  modem  Gavcaxbf  a  smidl  town  on  the  river 
CAtese,  about  12  miles  E.  of  BrescM.  (Plin.  iii.  20. 
3.  24;  Cluver.  Ital.  pp.  107, 108,  252 ;  Rossi,  Mem, 
Bretciane,  pp.  196,  271,  279.)  [£.  U.  B.] 

BROCOMAGUS  {Brumath),  a  town  of  the  Tri- 
booci,on  the  road  from  Argentoratum  (Strasdmrg)  to 
Colojfne,  It  is  Bp9VK6fiayos  in  Ptolemy  (iL  9.  §  18). 
Julian  (Amm.  Marc  xvi  2)  defeated  some  Germans 
here.  This  town  also  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
It  is  easily  identified  with  Brumath  on  the  Zom^  in 
the  department  of  Bom  Rhin^  between  Siraubwg  and 
JBoffuenau.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
about  it.  Ruins  of  Roman  walls  are  said  to  exist 
north  of  the  Zom,  and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  to 
SeU.  [G.  L.] 

BRODIONTII,a  people  mentioned  by  PUny  (iii.  20. 
8.  24)  in  the  inscription  from  the  trophy  of  the  Alps. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Bodiontici ;  but  W8lckenaer((?^o^.  vol.  ii.  p.  38)  finds 
their  name  in  a  mountain  called  Brodon,  one  of  the 
largest  that  form  the  valley  of  the  OIU.  The 
river  OUe  joins  the  Ish^  on  the  left  bank,  below 
Grenoble.  [G.  L.] 

BROMAGUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  Viromagus 
in  the  Table,  is  between  Mennodunum  (supposed  to 
be  Moudon^  and  Viviscus  (  Vevai),  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  There  is  a  place  called  Fironuuens,  which 
may  be  Bromagus.  Promeuens  is  on  a  little  stream, 
the  Broye;  and  Bromagus  may  mean  the  town  on 
the  Bro.  [G.  L.] 

BROMISCUS  (Bpo^Jircof),  a  town  of  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia,  near  the  river  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  Bolbe  flow  into  the  Strymonic  gulf.  (Thuc 
iv.  103.)  It  was  either  upon  the  site  of  this  place 
or  of  the  neighbouring  Aretbusa  that  the  fortreBS  of 
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Rentine  was  built,  which  is  frequently  mcntiomd  hj 
the  Byzantine  historians.  (Talel,  T%eamdtmiea.  pL 
68.)  Stephanus  calls  the  town  Bonniscua,  and  re- 
lates that  Euri^Ades  was  here  torn  to  death  by  dogs; 
but  another  legend  supposes  this  event  to  have  taken 
place  at  Arethusa,  where  the  tomb  of  the  poet  was 
shown.     [Arbthuba,  Na  6.] 

BRU'CTERI  (B^vicr«^0>  «  K^  German  tribe 
on  the  river  Amasia  (^Ema\  which  is  first  menticaed 
by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  as  having  been  subdued  fay 
Drusus.  (Camp.  Tac.  Ann,\.  60.)  The  Bracteri, 
like  several  other  tribes,  were  divided  into  tlie  lesser 
and  the  greater,  and  the  river  Lujaa  (^Lippe)  flowed 
through  the  country  of  the  former.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
291;  PtoL  iL  11.  §  16,  who,  however,  calls  them 
Bowr<iKT€poi,y  From  these  authors  it  is  clear  that 
the  Bracteri  occupied  not  only  the  country  between 
the  rivei^  Amasia  and  Lupia,  but  extradeJ  beycod 
them.  The  Bracteri  majorea  appear  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  east,  and  the  minores  on  the  west  of  the 
Amasia.  That  they  extended  b^ond  the  Lupia  b 
attested  not  only  by  Strabo^  but  also  by  the  &ct  that 
the  celebrated  prophetess  of  the  Bracteri,  Velleda, 
dwelt  in  a  tower  <mi  the  banks  of  the  Lupia.  (Tac 
Hist.  iv.  61,  65,  t.  22.)  From  Glaudian  (^De  IV. 
Cons.  Honor.  450)  it  might  be  inferred  that  they 
extended  even  as  far  as  the  Hercynian  forest,  but  the 
name  Hercynia  Silva  is  probably  used  in  a  loose  and 
indefinite  sense  by  the  poeL  In  the  north  they  were 
contiguous  to  the  Chaud  (Tac  Ann.  xiiL  55,  foil-), 
and  in  the  north-east  to  the  Angrivarii.  (Tac.  JfM. 
ii.  8.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  105)  relates  that  the 
Bracteri  were  subdued  by  Tiberius;  but  in  the  battle 
in  the  forest  of  Teutobuig  they  appear  still  to  have 
taken  an  active  part,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  fact 
that  they  received  one  of  the  Rnnan  eagles  taken  in 
that  battle.  (Tac.  Ann,  L  60.)  It  can  scarcely  be 
believed,  on  tlie  authority  of  Tacitus,  that  they  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  other  German  tribes,  fix*  Pliny 
{Ep.  ii.  7)  and  Ptdemy  still  mention  them  as  exist- 
ing, and  even  at  a  much  later  period  they  occur  as 
one  of  the  tribes  allied  with  the  Franks.  (Eumen. 
Panegyr.  Const.  12.)  Le^hwr  (Das  Land  n.  Volk 
der  BructereTy  Berlin,  1827)  endeavours  to  give  to 
the  Bracteri  more  importance  than  they  deserve  in 
history.  (Comp.  Bfiddendorf,  Die  WoknsUee  der 
Bruderer,  Coesfeld,  1837 ;  Weraebe,  VoeUeer  dea 
aUen  DeuUekkmds,  p.  83,  &c. ;  I.atham  on  Tac 
Germama^  p.  111.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUNDI'SIUM  or  BRUNDU'SIUBI*  (Bptrr^ 
irioi' :  Eth,  Bp^vrtaiyos,  Brunduainus  or  Brundisinus : 
Brindist)f  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Ca- 
labria, situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  50 
miles  from  Hydrantum,  and  38  from  Egnatia.  It 
was  distant  from  Tarentum  44  miles;  but  the  direct 
distance  across  the  peninsula  to  the  nearest  point  at 
the  Gulph  of  Tarentum  does  not  exceed  30  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant  pp.  118,  119.)  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  its  celebrated  pent, 
the  various  branches  oif  which,  united  into  one  at 
the  entrance,  were  thought  to  resemble  a  stages 
head,  which  was  called,  in  the  native  dialect  of  ti^e 
Messapians,  Brention  or  Brentesion.  (Strab.  vL 
p.  282;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Bpcyrcerioi'.f)     It  appean 

*  Concerning  the  orthography  of  the  name  in 
Lat'm  see  Orell.  Onom.  TulUan,  p.  98;  Cortins  ad 
Lvcan.  ii.  609;  Tzschucke  ad  Melam,  On  the 
whole,  the  preponderance  of  authority  appean  to  be 
in  favour  of  Rrundismm, 

f  It  seems  probable  that  the  real  native  wo  d 


brundusium; 

to  hvn  been  in  very  earlj  times  one  of  tlie  chief 
towns  of  the  Sallentines:  hence  tiudifinn  generallj 
ascribed  its  foimdatian  to  a  colony  from  Crete,  the 
same  sou  ce  from  whence  the  origin  of  the  tSillen- 
tines  themselves  was  dmved.   (Strab.  I.  e. ;  Luoin,  ii. 
610.)  An  obscure  and  confused  tale  related  by  Justin 
(xii.  2)  represents  it  as  founded  by  the  Aetolians 
under  EHumed,  who  were,  however,  expelled  by  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  vrhom  he  calls 
Apulians.     Both  legends  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  existence  as  a  Messapian  or  Sallentine  city 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  its 
neighbourhood.     According  to  Strabo,  it  had  long 
hem  governed  by  its  own  kings,  at  the  time  of  the 
foondation  of  Tarentnm   by  Phalanthus,  and  af- 
forded a  place  of  refuge  to  that  chieftain  himself 
when  expelled  by  civil  dissensions  from  his  newly 
foooded  city.    Hence  the  monnment  of  the  hero  was 
shown  at  Bmndusinm.   (Strab.  I.  c;  Justin,  iii.  4.) 
We  have  very  little  information  concerning  its  his- 
tory prior  to  the  Roman  ocmquest;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  place  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance, being  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  its  neigh- 
bour Tamitom,  which,  at  this  period,  engrossed  the 
whole  oonmierce  of  this  part  of  Italy.     (Pol.  x.  1.) 
Bmndosiam,  however,  appears  to  have  retained  its 
independence,  and  never  received  a  Greek  colony. 
Hoice  Scylax,  though  he  notices  Hydruntum,  makes 
BO  mention  of  Bnindusium,  and   Scymnus  Chins 
terms  it  the  port  or  emporium  of  the  Mestapiana, 
(Scyl.  §  14;  Scymn.  Ch.  363.)     The  name  is  only 
once  mentioned  incidentally  by  Herodotus  (iv.  99), 
but  in  a  manner  that  shows  it  to  have  been  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  of  bis  day. 

Bat  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  its  advantageous 
sitaati(«  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  Adriatic, 
b)th  in  a  commercial  and  naval  pdnt  of  view,  ap- 
pear to  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Komans;  and  the  possession  of  this  important  port 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
Wd  them  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Sallentines 
in  B.C.  267.  (2^ar.  viii.  7.)  But  though  the  city 
fell  into  their  hands  on  that  occasion,  it  was  not  till 
u.  c.  244  that  they  proceeded  to  secure  its  possessicni 
by  the  establishment  there  of  a  Roman  colony.  (Llv. 
EpiL  xix. ;  Veil  Pat.  i.  14 ;  Flor.  i.  20.)  It  is  from 
tlds  period  that  the  importance  of  Brundusium  must 
be  dated:  the  new  colony  apjiears  to  have  risen  ra- 
pidly to  wealth  and  prosperity,  for  which  it  was  in- 
debted partly  to  the  fertility  of  ita  territory,  but  still 
more  to  its  commercial  advantages;  and  its  import- 
ance continually  increased,  as  the  Roman  arms  were 
carried  in  sncoeasaon,  first  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  aflerwards  to  those  of 
Asia.  Its  admirable  port,  capable  of  sheltering  the 
largest  fleets  in  perfect  safety,  caused  it  to  be  selected 
as  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  these 
feas.  As  early  as  the  First  lUyrian  War,  b.  c.  229; 
It  was  hers  that  the  Romans  assembled  their  fleet 
and  army  for  the  campaign  (Pol.  iL  11) ;  and  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  again  selected  as  the 
iMval  station  for  the  operations  against  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  (Uv.  xxiii.  48,  xxiv.  1 0,  1 1 .)  Han- 
nibal,  on  one  oocasioo,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  sur- 
pnze  it;  but  the  citizens  continued  faithful  to  the 
^fxaan  cause,  and  at  the  most  trying  period  of  the 
*ar  Brundusium  was  one  of  the  eighteen  colonies 

*a8  Brendan  or  Brenda  (see  Hesych.  *.  v.  Bpty^y)^ 
fbeooe  Festus  tells  us  (p.  33)  that  Brenda  was  used 
by  some  writai  fts  a  poetic  form  for  Brondnsium. 


BRUNDUSIUM. 
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which  came  forward  readily  to  furnish  the  supplies 
required  of  them.  (Id.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  10.)  Ihuring 
the  subseqtient  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Asia,  ^e  name  of  Brundusium  con- 
tinually recurs :  it  was  almost  invariably  tlie  point 
where  the  Roman  generals  assembled  the  fleets  and 
armies  with  which  they  crossed  the  Adriatic ;  and 
where,  likewise,  they  landed  on  their  return  in 
triumph.  (Id.  xxxL  14,  xxiiv.  52,  xxxvii.  4,  xHv. 
1,  xlv.  14,  &c.)  After  the  Roman  dominion  had 
been  permanently  established  over  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Adriatic,  the  constant  pasiiage  to  and 
fro  for  peaceful  purposes  added  still  more  to  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  Brundusium,  which  thus 
rose  into  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable 
cities  of  Southern  Italy. 

The  position  of  Brundnsinm  as  the  point  of  direct 
communication  between  Italy  and  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, naturally  rendered  it  the  scene  of  numerous 
historical  incidents  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  Roman  emjure,  of  which  a 
fow  only  can  be  here  noticed.  In  b.  c.  83  Sulla 
landed  here  with  his  army,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war  to  make  head  against  his  enemies 
at  Rome:  the  citizens  of  Brundusium  opened  to  him 
their  gates  and  their  port,  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance,  which  he  rewarded  by  bestowing  on 
them  an  immunity  from  all  taxation,  a  privilege 
they  continued  to  enjoy  daring  a  long  peric^. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  79)  In  b.  c.  57  they  witnessed 
the  peaceful  retum  cdf  Ciceit)  from  his  exile,  who 
landed  here  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of - 
the  colony  (nataii  Brundumae  coioniae  dUf  Cic  ad 
Att,  iv.  1),  a  day  which  was  thns  rendered  the 
occasion  of  doable  rejoicing.  During  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brundusium  became 
the  scene  of  important  militaiy  operations.  Pompey 
had  here  gathered  his  forces  together  vrith  the  view 
of  crossing  the  Adriatic,  and  a  part  of  them  had 
ahready  sailed,  when  Caesar  arrived,  and  after  in- 
vesting the  town  on  the  land  side  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  the  rest.  For  this  purpose, 
having  no  fleet  of  his  own,  he  attempted  to  block  up 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port,  by  driving  in  piles 
and  sinking  vessels  in  the  centre  of  the  channel. 
Pompey  however  succeeded  in  frustrating  his  en- 
deavoors  until  the  retum  of  his  fleet  enabled  him  to 
make  his  escape  to  lUyricnm.  (Caes.  B,  C.  i.  24 — 
28;  Cic  adAU.  ix.  3,  13,  14, 15;  Lncan.  ii. 609— 
735 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  12 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  40.)  After 
the  death  of  the  dictator,  it  was  at  Brundusium  that 
the  youthfal  Octavius  fiiBt  assumed  the  name  of 
Caesar ;  and  the  veteran  cohorts  in  garrison  there  were 
the  flrst  that  declared  in  his  favour.  (Appian,  B,  C. 
iii.  11.)  Four  years  later  (b.c.  40)  it  was  again 
besieged  by  Antony  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbna,  and 
Octavian  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  the  siege:  but 
its  fall  was  averted  by  the  intervention  of  common 
friends,  who  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
triumvirs  (Id.  v.  56,  57 — 60;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  27 
— 30).  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short 
duration,  and  in  b.  o.  41  Antony  having  again 
threatened  Brundusium  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail, 
Maecenas  and  Cocceius  proceeded  thither  in  haste 
from  Rome,  and  succeeded  once  more  in  concluding 
an  amicable  arrangement.  It  was  on  this  last  oc- 
casion that  they  were  accompanied  by  Horace,  who 
has  immortalised  in  a  well-known  satire  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brundnsium.  (Hor.  iS^.  L  5;  Pint. 
AfU.  35;  Appian,  B.  C.  t.  93.)  In  b.c.  19,  Virgil 
died  at  Brundusium   on  his  return  from  Gri'cce. 


4M  BBVNDtJSnjU. 

(Dmt.  70.  Viiyil.y  At  m  liter  punod  Tidlu  hu 
laft  u  u  iD'autod  pictan  of  the  moan^l  ipcctiich, 
whrd  AKripiiin*  Uiuled  hen  with  the  uhea  of  ber 
hastand  C«miuicni.  (Tu  Ana.  iii.  1.)  Under 
(Ik  empin  ir«  bar  conpantirclr  )it11e  <  f  Bmndu- 

inportiUKe,  »al  contjnuBl  ta  be  the  point  rf  ds- 
liuliin  and  urinl,  buth  for  onliiurj  tnidleri  wid 
fur  irmiet  on  Ibeir  nr  betneen  ltd;  uid  the  But. 
(CapL  M.  Ant.  9,  37;  Sputiu.  Ste.  15.)  The 
period  it  which  the  Appi«ii  Wij  wm  tmiiDDtd 
Ibither,  4Ad  rendered  pnctiuble  for  caniiigea  is 
UDCertiin  but  the  diirot  mud  frmn  Rome  to  Bmn- 
duiutn  throneh  Apnlii.  b;  Ciniuium  end  Egiutik, 
wbich  wu  onl;  uliptol  for  rnuin  in  the  ti]M  of 
Strmbo,  wh  first  e>inplet*d  u  ■  highwij  bj  Ti^m, 
mai  ounod  from  btm  the  Vu  Tmjiinii-  The  onnimgn 

fiwn  whence  Ibe  Vis  EgoMia  led  thiough  tllTncnm 
msd  MueilaUi  to  the  iliorts  of  the  Boeponui:  bat 
timTdlen  pmceedinf-  to  Qnece  freqaentlir  cneMd 
•mt  to  Aulao,  uid  thence  throngh  Epeinu  into 
Theawlj.  During  the  bter  tgti  of  Ibe  empn 
Hrdranlum  oppeiui  la  h»e  become  i  frequent  phee 
of  puHfte.  ud  ilmMt  rinlled  BnuidiLaiDia  in  Ihii 
mptct  i  tbangh  in  Ihe  time  of  Plinf  it  wu  reckaDBd 
the  lea  aofe  uid  cerlun  pnueee.  thonjih  the  aboRer 
of  the  two.  (StnA.  ri.  fp.  ISS,  SBS;  Itio.  Aot. 
pp.3IT.S3S,  497:  Plin-iu-  ll.>-  16;  PtoL  iiL  ' 
S  U;Mel.ii.t.) 

After  Cbe  lill  of  the  Wntem  Empire  BnudiHi] 
■I^nn  to  hire  decSntd  in  iinpartuice.  uid  daring 
the  Gothic  wnn  fbjt  i  aabordjute  [art  la  tb» 
neighboiuinf-  cit]'  of  Hrdnuitum.  Iti  poueuica  wu 
long  retained  bj  the  BjTantine  empemrs.  together 
with  the  mt  if  Calabiia  and  Apalia;  bnt  after  thej 
had  loig  contested  ill  poeteulm  with  the  Gothi, 
Lombarda,  and  Sanceiu,  it  wu  finallj  wrested  fiw 
them  bj  the  Nmnans  in  the  eleienlh  leiiturj. 

The  excellence  of  the  pnrt  of  Bmndniiium  ia  eeh 
biatcd  1^  manr  anrient  writen.  Stnbo  apeaka  of : 
u  luperior  to  that  of  Tareotnm,  and  at  a  mnch  eai 
lier  period  Enoiua  (_Aim.  n.  53)  alioadj  called  it 
"  Bmndiiiinm  pnlcm  pnednctom  [nepele  porta." 
It  wu  eompOHd  of  two  principal  inni  or  brancho  . 
rtuuung  fiu  into  the  land,  and  nnited  oolj  bj  a  Ttiy 

Ontaide  thiit  nairow  channel  wu  u  outer  harboc 
roaililead,  ilnelf  in  a  gnat  degres  ahaltoed  I. 
email  iihuid,  or  gronp  of  ialeta,  now  called  the  Iiola 
tk  SL  Andrta ;  the  ancient  name  of  which  appear* 
to  tuTg  been  Barra.  (Feat.  w.  Barium,  p.  33.)  It 
wu  occapied  b}  a  Pbam  or  lighlhouae  aimilar  Co 
that  at  AtaXBDdria.  (HeU,  ii.  7.)  Plinj  spcaika  of 
thtae  ialanda  ai  "  forming;  tiie  port  cf  Brnndoanm." 
H<DM  ha  muat  designate  bj  thia  term  the  outer  bar- 
bonr;  hot  the  me  generaUj  meant  and  described  by 
Catvar  and  Strabo  waji  certainly  the  nner  harbour, 
which  wu  completelj  landlocked  and  ibellerad  frcm 
ereij  wind,  while  it  wit  deep  enongb  for  the  laigeat 
ahipi;  and  the  narrowneu  of  the  entrance  rendered 
it  eaailf  defensible  af^nat  anj  attack  fTX>m  witbonL 
This  chazmel  ia  now  aimoot  choked  op  with  aaod,  and 
the  inner  port  rendend  in  coDaaquence  completclj 
tueleea.  Tbia  hu  been  ascribed  to  the  works  veeCed 
bj  Caeear  Kr  tbeparpoeeofobetraciing  theenliaDi 
but  the  port  continued  in  fnll  uaB  mauj  centnr 
aftenraids,  «Dd  the  real  origin  of  the  obMmctioo 
datei  on]/  Iran  Uie  DReeoth  ceotnrj.  Bocant  >t- 
teinpla  to  daar  oat  the  channel  hara,  bowerar. 


BBUSDCaiint 

bronght  to  light  man/  of  the  piles  driven  in  by  Ci^ 
sar,  and  have  thus  proved  that  thoe  wofks  wne 
conatmcted,  u  he  hu  himaelf  described  than,  at  lbs 
narrowest  part  of  the  entrance.  (Cae.  B,C,i,ih. 
Stiah.  Ti.  p.S82t  Lncan.i'ilm.  ii.  elO.&c;  Swia 
boiue'a  TVoreb,  nl.  L  pp.  384— 3»a) 


The  modon  city  of  SrimUti  is  a  poor  and  de- 
clining place,  tljough  retaining  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants :  it  poflsaesee  very  lew  Teatigca  of  anliqaJtv, 
except  two  loftj  columns  of  cipoUime  marble,  one  ill 
which  is  still  erect,  and  which  appcan  U>  btn  beai 
designed  in  ancient  timet  to  bear  lights,  and  ao^e  u 
beSDOns  cr  llgbthousea  to  guide  ahipa  into  the  inner 
harbour.     NniDerone  ^agments  of  an  archilectunJ 

most  part  of  little  interest.  Thef  are  collected  bj 
UMnmaen   (_liegni  Keapolitam  Jmcript  Latmae, 

Iplsidonr  are  aaid  to  hare  been  destrojed  in  the  IGlh 
centnrj,  when  the  modem  castle  wu  cooxtnicted  bf 
Cbarlce  V.  The  tartilerj  of  Briadia  is  atiU  fertila, 
oprciallj  in  olites ;  in  andent  tims  also  it  wu 
notnd  fiir  its  abundance  of  dl  and  wine,  Cboagb  the 
latter  was  of  inferior  fjnalitj.  SCiabo  speaks  of  its 
territory  u  superior  in  fertility  to  that  of  Tarentnio ; 

well  u  modem  tiroes,  an  nnfaralthj  DeigbhonrhoDd, 
and  hia  troopg  that  wen  quaiteied  tbire  in  the  in- 
lama  of  b-c  49  auSered  aeTerely  in  ooDMqBaaes. 
(5trah.Ti.  p. 388;  Caea.  A  C.  iiL  a ;  Varr.  AA  L 
B.  §  3;  Swinburne,  I.  e. ;  Qiustiniani,  i>ta.  ffoyr. 
Tol.iLpp.360— 380.) 

The  omos  of  Bmndnmnm  all  beloog  to  the  pniiid 
<f  the  Litiii  eoloDj.  Thoae  with  Gi«A  legioda  cited 
by  Ka»  early  nnoiiainatials  are  falae.    [&  H.  B.] 


MUTm. 

BRUTTn  (Bp^TTioc),  A  people  who  iniiAbiti^  the 
•natbeni  eztremitj  of  lUlj,  from  the  fmntiera  of 
Lacaiii*  to  the  Sicilian  Straits  and  the  promontoiy 
«f  Leooopetra.  Both  Greek  and  I^itin  writeni  ex- 
presslj  tell  as  that  Brutdi  was  the  name  of  the 
peopie:  no  separate  designation  for  the  country  or 
province  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  aJtnost  nniTerxally  use  the  plaral  form,  or 
name  fsS  the  nation,  to  designate  tlie  reeion  which 
they  inhabited.  Thos  Livy  uses  '*Con8<>ntia  in 
Brattiij,*  **  extremus  Italiae  ang:alu8  Bruttii/' 
**  Bmttii  provinda,'*  &c.:  and  the  same  usa^e  pre- 
▼ailed  down  to  a  veiy  late  periixi.  (Trrb.  Poll.  Te- 
iHciw,  24;  Notiu  Dig:ii.  ii.  pp.  10,  120.)  The  name 
of  Bruttiom,  to  designate  the  province  or  reRi<>n, 
thongh  adopted  by  almost  all  modem  writers  on 
sncient  |i;eogmphy  appears  to  be  onsapported  by  any 
clasidca]  authority:  Mela,  indeed,  uses  in  one  pas* 
sage  the  phraae  "  in  Bruttio,"  but  it  is  probable  that 
thU  is  merely  an  elliptic  expression  for  "  in  Brattio 
agro,"  the  term  used  by  him  in  another  passage,  as 
well  as  by  many  other  writers.  (Mela,  ii.  4,  7 ;  In 
Flor.  iiL  20.  §  IS,  Bmttinm  is  also  an  adjective.) 
The  Greeks,  however,  used  Bpcrrfa  for  the  name  of 
the  ooontry,  reserving  Bpcrrioi  for  that  of  the  people. 
(PoLix.  7,  2.S,  xi.  7;  Strab.  vi.  p.  255.)  Polybins, 
in  man  than  one  passage,  calls  it  h  BpeTTiarJ)  x*W 
(i.  56,  ix.  27). 

The  land  iS  the  Bruttians,  or  Bmttinm  (as  we 
shall  ooQtinoa  to  designate  it,  in  accordance  with 
modem  usage),  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lucania, 
fnm  which  it  was  separated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  river  Laus  near  the  Tyrriienian  Sea  to  the 
Cnthis  near  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.     On  the  W.  it 
Vis  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  on  the  S. 
sTid  E.  by  that  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Sici- 
lian Sea,  including  under  that  appellation  the  Gulf 
fi  Tarentum.     It  thus  comprised  the  two  provinces 
nnw  known  as  Calabria  dtra  and  Calabria  Ultra^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  northernmost  portion  of 
the  former,  which  was  included  m  Lncania.     The 
rr^  thus  limited  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo 
{L  c.)  as  a  peninsula  including  within  it  another 
penrosob.    The  breadth  from  sea  to  sea,  at  the 
ynsX  where  its  frontier  joins  that  of  Lucania,  does 
IMA  eaceed  900  stadia,  or  30  Geog.  miles;  it  after- 
^uds  widens  out  considerably,  forming  a  mountain* 
me  tract  of  above  50  Geog.  miles  in  breadth,  and 
then  agaia  becomes  abruptly  contracted,  so  that  the 
Kthmos  between  the  Terinaean  Gulf  and  that  of  Scyl- 
iKhim  is  leas  than  17  Geog.  miles  in  width  (Strabo 
calb  it  160  stadia,  which  is  very  near  the  truth). 
The  lemaining  portion,  or  sootliemmoHt  peninsula, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  pmcnontory  of  Lenco- 
I«tra  (Capo  ddC  Amtf),  is  about  60  miles  lung  by 
37  in  its  greatest  width.      The  general  form  of  the 
Brattian  peninsula  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to 
>  boot,  of  which  the  heel  is  formed  by  the  Lacinian 
l^ramontary  near  Grotona,  and  the  toe  by  that  of 
I^racopetra.    It  is  traversed  throoghout  its  whole 
extent  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  to  which  it 
^i^  iti  entire  configuration.     This  range  of  monn- 
^ng  entere  the  Bruttian  territory  on  the  confines  of 
Lucania,  and  descends  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
province  ss  far  as  the  Terinaean  Gulfl    Thniughottt 
^  extent  the  central  chain  approaches  very  close 
to  the  share  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  while  the  great 
"itlTing  mountam  maas  of  the  .Sib  (to  the  E.  of  the 
"^  ehain,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the 
*||%  of  the  Orathis,  though  at  the  same  time 
^^^J  coonected  with  the  same  mountair  ^tem) 
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fills  np  the  whole  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  sends 
down  its  ridges  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  they  form 
a  projecting  mass  that  separates  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum from  that  of  Scyllscium.     The  extreme  angles 
of  this  mass  are  formed  by  the  Pimta  delt  Alire  (the 
ancient  Cape  Crimisa)  and  the  more  celebratM  Lm\- 
CixiAH  Promontory.     South  of  this,   the  coast  is 
deeply  indented  on  each  side  by  two  extensive  bays: 
the  one  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Terinaean  or 
Hipponian  Gulf  (now  the  Go{fo  di  Sta  Eufetnia)  on 
the  W.;  that  of  Scylladum  (still  called  Go{fo  di 
SqmUace)  on  the  £.     Between  the  two  occun  tlin  re- 
markable break  in  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  already 
noticed  in  the  description  of  those  mountains  [Apkn- 
MUius],  so  that  the  two  seas  are  here  separated  only 
by  a  range  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  leaving  un 
each  side  a  considerable  extent  of  marshy  plain.   Im- 
mediately S.  of  this  isthmus,  however,  the  Apcnniues 
rise  again  in  the  lofty  group  or  mass  of  mountains 
now  called  AapromtmU^  which  onnpletely  fill  up  tlie 
remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula,  extending  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  ending  in  the  bold  beadUnd  of  Leuco- 
petra,  the  extreme  SW.  point  of  Italy.     The  penin- 
sula thus  strongly  diaracterized  by  nature  was  the 
coimtry  to  which,  according  to  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
the  name  of  Italy  was  originally  confined.  (Antioch. 
ap,  Dionjfs,  I  35;  Ariht  Pol.  vii.  10.)     [Itaua.] 
It  is  endently  the  same  to  which  Plutaroh  applies 
the  name  of  **  the  Rhegian  peninsula  "  (^  'Pi|7iW#r 
X^^k^rnan^  Crast,  10). 

The  natuxal  characters  of  the  land  thus  consti- 
tuted result  at  once  from  its  physical  conformation. 
The  two  great  mountain  groups  of  the  Sila  and  the 
Aspromontef  have  formed  in  all  times  wild  and 
rugged  tracts,  covered  with  dense  forests  almost  iin- 
peuetmble  to  civilization.  On  the  western  coast, 
also,  from  the  river  Laus  to  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  the 
Apennines  approach  so  close  to  the  sea  that  they 
leave  scarcely  any  space  fur  the  settlement  of  consi- 
derable towns ;  and  the  tine  of  coast  throughout  this 
extent  afibrds  no  natural  harbours.  Tlw  streams 
which  flow  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  on 
either  side  have  for  the  moat  part  a  very  short  course, 
and  an  mere  mountain  tcnrrents:  the  only  consi- 
derable valley  is  that  of  the  Cbatiiis,  whidi  has  a 
northerly  course  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Consentia 
for  near  20  miles,  separating  the  forest-covered 
group  of  the  Sila  on  the  E.  from  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines  on  the  W.,  nntil  at  length  it  emerges 
through  a  narrow  gorge  into  a  rich  allnvial  plain, 
through  which  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
sea.  There  is  also  a  considerable  tract  of  alluvial 
marshy  plain  on  the  shores  of  the  Terinaean  Gulf, 
and  another,  though  of  less  extent,  oa  the  opposite 
side  of  the  isthmus,  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Scylladum. 
A  phun  of  some  extent  also  exists  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  MenmOj  near  its  mouth;  but  with  these 
few  exceptions,  the  whole  tract  from  sea  to  sea  is 
occupied  either  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, or  by  their  less  elevated  ofThets  and  under&lls. 
The  slopes  of  these  hills  towards  the  sea  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  growth  both  of  olives  and  vines; 
and  modem  travellere  speak  with  great  admirati(m 
of  the  beauty  and  fertiUty  of  the  coasts  of  Calabria, 
But  these  advantages  are  limited  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  when 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast  were  the  most 
flourishing,  neither  culture  nor  civilization  had  made 
much  progress  in  the  interior.  The  mountain  tract 
of  the  Sila  was  celebrated  for  its  forests,  which  pro- 
duced both  timber  and  pitch  of  the  highest  value  for 
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ship-boilding.  The  Utter  eepecimlly  was  nnder  the 
Bomanfl  an  important  sonroe  of  revenue  to  tiie 
state.    (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Mai,  5,  6.) 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  stating  that  neither 
the  name  nor  the  origin  dt  the  Bmttiana  could  claim 
a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  country  occupied  by 
them  vras  inhabited,  in  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  by  the  Obnotrianb — a 
tribe  of  Pelasgian  origin,  of  which  the  Chonrs  and 
MoRORTKS  appear  to  have  been  merely  subordinate 
divisions.  [See  the  respective  articles.]  It  was 
while  the  Oenotrians  were  still  masters  of  the  land 
that  the  first  Greek  settlers  arrived ;  and  the  beauty 
of  the  climate  and  country,  as  well  as  the  rapd  pros- 
perity attained  by  these  first  settlements,  proved  so 
attractive  that  within  a  few  years  the  shores  of 
Bruttium  were  completely  encircled  by  a  belt  of  Greek 
colonies.  These  weri'  (beginning  from  the  Crathis, 
and  proceeding  southwards):  I.  Cbotona,  an 
Achaean  colony,  founded  in  b.  c.  710,  probably  the 
most  ancient,  and  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  of 
all:  2.  ScYLLACiuM  or  Scyli^ktium,  according  to 
Strabo,  an  Athenian  colony,  but  of  uncertain  date: 
S.  Gaclonia,  a  colony  of  Crotona:  4.  Locri, 
fBunded  by  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  Greece: 
5.  RHBOiUM,a  Chalddic  odony,  founded  shortly  be- 
fore the  first  Messenian  war:  6.  Medma,  a  «oIony, 
and  probably  a  dependency,  of  Locri:  7.  Hippo- 
muM,  also  a  colony  from  Locri:  8.  Tbrina,  a 
colony  of  Crotona.  We  have  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  the  exact  relations  between  these  Greek 
cities  and  the  native  Oenotrian  tribes;  but  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  the  latter  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  dependence,  and  at  one  time  at  least  of 
eomplete  snbjection.  We  know  that  the  territories 
of  the  Greek  cities  comprised  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  so  that  those  of  Crotona  and  Thurii  met  at 
the  river  Hylias,  and  those  of  Locri  and  Rhegium 
were  separated  only  by  the  Halex  (Thuc.  iiL  99, 
vii.  35) ;  and  when  we  find  both  Cit^raa  and  Locri 
founding  colonies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sttla,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intermediate 
districts  also  were  at  least  nominally  subject  to 
them. 

Such  appeare  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  following  century  a  great  change  took  place. 
The  Sabellian  tribe  of  the  Lucanians,  who  had  been 
gradually  extending  their  conquests  towards  the 
south,  and  had  already  made  themselves  mastere  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Oenotria,  now  pressed  forwards 
into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  and  established  their 
dominion  over  the  interior  of  that  oountiy,  reducing 
its  previous  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  vassalage  or 
serfdom.  This  probably  took  {dace  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Thurians,  near  Laos,  in  B.C.  390; 
and  little  more  than  30  years  elapsed  between 
this  event  and  the  rise  of  the  people,  properly 
called  Bmttians.  These  are  represented  by  ancient 
authors  as  merely  a  congregation  of  revolted  sUves 
and  other  fugitives,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  wild 
mountain  regions  of  the  peninsula:  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  were  the 
native  Oenotrian  or  Pelasgic  inhabitants,  who  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  foreign 
yoke.  (Niebnhr,  vol.  i.  p.  98.)  But  Justin  dis* 
tinctly  describes  them  as  headed  by  youths  of  Lu- 
canian  race;  and  there  appears  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  close  connexion  with  the  Lucanians  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  these  formed  an  important 
ingredient  in  their  national  composition.     The  name  1 
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of  Bmttii  (Bprrrioi)  was  ^ven  theory  ft 
by  the  Gredu,  but  by  the  Lucanians,  and  i^jidfied 
in  their  language  fugitive  slaves  or  rebds  (^Mnrvrou, 
iaroardTat),    But  though  used  alL  fint  aa  a  term  o£ 
reproach,  it  was  subsequently  adopted  l^  the  Brut— 
tians  themselves,  who,  when  they  had  riaen  to  the 
rank  of  a  powerful  nation,  pretended  to  derive  i^ 
from  a  hero  named  Bruttas  (Bpirrns),  the  son  of 
Hercules  and  Valentia.    (Diod.  xvi  15 ;  Strab.  H^ 
p.  255 ;  Justin  xxiiL  1 ;  Steph.  Byx.  «.  v.  Bpimn^y 
Justin,  <m  the  other  hand,  represents  than  as  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Bmttia, 
who  figured  in  their  first  revolt,  and  who,  in  later 
versions  of  the  legend,  assumes  the  dignity  of  a 
queen.     ( Justin.  iL  c. ;   Jomand.  tie  Reb.  GeL  30; 
P.  I>iac.  i7ue.iLl7.) 

The  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people  fimn  this  fortui- 
tous aggregation  of  rebeb  and  fugitives  is  assigned 
by  Diodarus  to  the  year  356,  b.g.;  and  this  acoords 
with  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  they  arose  at  the 
period  of  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  the  yoongrr 
Dionysius.  TIm  ware  of  the  latter,  as  wdl  as  of 
his  fkther,  with  the  Greek  cities  in  sontiiem  Italv, 
and  the  state  of  oonfnsion  and  weakness  to  which 
these  were  reduced  in  consequence,  probably  oootri- 
buted  in  a  great  degree  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  the  Bruttian  power.  The  iMiaie  must  in- 
deed have  been  much  nune  ancient  if  we  could  trust 
to  the  accuracy  of  Diodarus,  who,  in  another  pas- 
sage (zii.  22),  speaks  of  the  BruttioHB  as  hariDf^ 
expelled  the  remainder  of  the  Sybarites,  who  liad 
settled  on  the  river  Traena  after  the  destruction  of 
their  own  dty.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  b  a 
mere  inaocunu^  of  expreanon,  and  that  he  only 
means  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  the  oonntiy, 
who  woe  afterwards  called  Bruttians.*  The  pro- 
gress of  the  latter,  after  their  firet  appearance  in 
history,  was  rapid.  Composed  originally,  as  we  are 
told,  of  mere  troops  of  outlaws  and  buidittif  tbej 
soon  became  numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  defy 
the  arms  of  the  Lucanians,  and  not  only  main- 
tained their  independence  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  the  interior,  but  attacked  and  made  tbemselrea 
masters  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Hippooium,  Terina, 
and  Thurii.  (Diod.  xvi  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  255.) 
Their  ind^Mudenoe  seems  to  have  been  readily  ao- 
knowledged  by  the  Lucanians;  and  less  than  30 
yean  after  their  first  revolt,  we  find  the  two  nations 
uniting  their  arms  as  allies  against  their  Greek 
neigh^uis.  The  latter  applied  for  assistance  to 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  crossed  over  into 
Italy  with  an  army,  and  carried  on  the  war  for  se- 
veral successive  campaigns,  during  which  he  reduced 
Heraclea,  Consentia,  and  Terina;  but  finally  perished 
in  a  batUe  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Luca- 
nians and  Bmttians,  near  Pandoeia,  B.G.  326. 
(Liv.  viii.  24;  Justin,  xii.  2,  xxiii.  1;  Strab.  r. 
p.  256.)  They  next  had  to  contend  against  the 
anus  of  Agathocles,  who  ravaged  their  coasts  with 
his  fleets,  took  the  city  of  Hipponinm,  which  be  con- 
verted into  a  strong  fortress  and  naval  station,  and 

*  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  indeed,  cites  Antio- 
chus  of  Syracuse,  as  using  the  name  of  BreiUa  for 
this  part  of  Itafy,  but  ^is  seems  to  be  dearly  a 
mistake  (Comp.  Dionys  i.  12.)  It  b  more  re> 
markable  that,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
name  of  BreUian  as  an  adjective  (/ytcAotni  yK^tra 
Bptrria)  was  used  by  Aristophanea,  at  least  30 
yean  before  the  date  aaeigned  for  the  nm  ef  the 
nation. 
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eompdled  Um  Bruttuns  to  oooclndo  ft  dind' 
tegeoas  peMse.  Bat  thej  aooo  broke  this  tnatjr, 
and  reooTered  poeMssioo  of  Hipponinin.  (Diod.  zxL 
3,  8 ;  Justin,  zxiii.  I.)  This  appears  to  hsn  been 
the  period  when  the  Brattlan  nation  had  reached  its 
bigbeitt  pitch  of  power  and  prwperitj;  it  was  not 
lung  befiH«  thej  had  to  contend  with  a  more  ibnni- 
Jable  adversary,  and  as  earlj  as  B.C.  288  we  find 
tfaem  uniting  their  anna  with  thoM  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Samnites  against  the  growing  power  of  Rome. 
(Lit.  Epit  zii.;  Fast  Capit)  A  few  jears  later 
thej  are  roontioned  as  sending  anziliaries  to  the 
arm  J  of  Pyrrhus;  but  after  the  defeat  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  his  expulsion  from  Italy,  they  had  to 
bear  the  fuU  bniut  of  the  war,  and  after  repeated 
campaigns  and  snooeasiTe  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
funerals,  G.  Fabridtts  and  L.  Fftpirius,  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  submissioo,  and  oompelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  surrender  of  one-half  of  the 
great  forest  of  Sla,  so  valuable  for  its  pitch  and 
timber.  (Dnmys.  xx.  Fr.  Kai  and  Didot;  Fast 
Capit;  Zonar.  vii?.  6.) 

'1  heir  submission  however  was  still  but  imperfect; 

and  though  they  remained  tranquil  throughout  the 

Firat  Punic  War.  the  successes  of  Hannibal  in  the 

Sectnd,  proved  too  much  for  their  fiddly,  and  the 

Bnittians  were  among  the  firat  to  declare  in  favour 

of  the  Carthaginian  general  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 

(Uv.  xxii  61.)    The  defection  of  the  people  did  not 

indeed  in  the  first  instance  draw  with  it  that  uf  the 

towns:  but  Petelia  and  Consentia,  v^ch  had  at  first 

bekl  aloof,  were  speedily  reduced  by  the  Bnittians, 

issisted  by  a  smmll  Canhaginian  force,  and  the  more 

important  cities  of  Locri  and  Crotooa  followed  not 

\m%  after.    Bhq2:iam  alone  remained  firm,  and  wa» 

able  to  defy  the  Carthaginian  arms  throughout  the 

war.    (Id.zxiii.20,30,zxiv.  1— ^.)     In  B.a  215 

Hanoo,  the  lieutenant  of  Hannibal,  after  his  defeat 

at  Gminentnm  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  threw  himself  into 

Bnittinm,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  ft  body 

of  fresh  troops  from  Carthage  under  Bomilcar:  and 

from  this  time  he  made  that  region  his  stronghold, 

^rom  whcooe  he  repeatedly  issued  to  oppose  the 

ftonian  generals  in  Lncania  and  Samnium,  while  he 

constanUy  fell  beck  upon  it  as  a  place  of  safety 

when  defeated  or  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.    TIm 

pbjsical  character  of  the  countiy,  already  described, 

raidered  it  necessarily  a  militaiy  position  of  the 

peatest  strength :  and  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 

Uasdmbal  Hannibal  himself  withdrew  all  his  forces 

into  the  Bmttian  peninsula,  where  he  continued  U  , 

Aaintain  bis  groiind  against  the  Roman  generals, 

Ino^  after  tliey  were  undisputed  masters  of  the  rest 

rf  Italy.  (Id.  xxvii.  51.)     We  have  very  Kttle  in- 

^^>nnation  concerning  the  operations  of  the  four  years 

daring  which  EUnnibal  retained  his  position  in  this 

province:  he  appears  to  have  made  his  headquarters 

^  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona, 

but  the  name  of  Castra  Hannibalis  retained  by  a 

■nuUl  town  on  the  Gulf  of  ScyUscium,  points  to  bin 

ittrijig  occupied  this  also  as  a  permanent  station. 

Ueanwhile  tlie  Romans,  though  avoiding  any  decisive 

^tgagement,  were  continually  gaining  ground  on 

Dim  bj  the  successive  reduction  of  towns  and  fort- 

I^^Ks,  so  that  very  fisw  of  these  remained  in  the 

°*iMla  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  when  he  was 

fioaUy  recalled  from  Italy. 

^«  ravages  of  so  many  sooeeasive  eampaigna 
nust  have  already  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
l*^I«niy  of  Bruttium:  the  measures  adopted  by 
^  Uumaos  to  punish  them  for  their  rebelUaa  omo- 
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pleCad  their  humiliation.  They  were  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  theur  tenritocy,  and  the  whole  nation 
leduoed  to  a  state  bordering  on  servitude:  they  were 
not  admitted  like  the  other  nations  of  Italy  to  rank 
ai  alliea,  but  were  pronounced  incapable  of  military 
aenioe,  and  only  employed  to  attend  upon  the  Roman 
magistrates  as  comiers  or  letter-carriers,  and  at- 
tendants for  other  purpoftes  of  a  menial  character. 
(Appian.  Armib.  61 ;  Stmb.  v.  p.  251 ;  GelL  N,  A. 
X.  3.)  It  was  however  some  time  before  they  were 
altogether  crushed:  for  several  years  after  the  close 
of  Uie  Second  Punic  War,  one  of  the  praetors  was 
annually  sent  with  an  army  to  watch  over  the 
Bruttians:  and  it  was  evidently  with  the  view  of 
mors  fully  securing  their  subjection  that  three  colo- 
1  iea  were  established  in  their  territory,  two  of  Roman 
dtiaens  at  Tempsa  and  Crotona,  and  a  third  with 
Latin  rights  at  Hipponium,  to  which  the  name  of 
Vibo  Valentia  was  now  given.  A  fourth  was  at  the 
same  time  settled  at  Thurii  on  their  immediate 
fipontier.    (Liv.  xxxiv.  45,  xxxv.  40.) 

From  this  time  the  Bruttians  as  a  people  disappear 
fincun  history:  but  their  countiy  again  became  the 
theatre  of  war  during  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  who 
after  hia  first  defeats  by  Cibssus,  took  refuge  in  the 
southernmost  portion  of  Bruttium  (called  by  Plutarch 
the  Rhegian  peninsula),  in  which  the  Roman  general 
sought  to  confine  him  by  drawing  lines  of  intrench- 
ment  acrosB  the .  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
insurgent  leader  iiowever  forced  his  way  through, 
and  again  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Lucania. 
(Pint  Cra$$,  10,  11;  Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  tht 
Civil  Wan  the  coasts  of  Bruttium  were  repeatedly 
kid  waste  by  the  fleets  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
witnessed  several  conflicts  between  the  ktter  and 
those  of  Octavian,  who  had  established  the  head- 
quarters both  of  his  army  and  navy  at  Vlbo.  (Appian, 
B,  C.  iv.  86,  V.  19,  91,  103,  &c.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  whole  province  as  reduced  in  his  time  to  a 
state  of  complete  decay,  (vi.  p.  253.)  It  was  in- 
cluded by  Augustus  in  the  Third  Region,  together 
with  Lucania;  and  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have 
oontinned  united  for  most  administrative  purposes 
until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  governed 
conjointly  by  a  magistrate  termed  a  **  Corrector." 
The  Liber  Coloniarum  however  treats  of  the  **  Pro- 
Tincia  Bruttiorum  "  as  distinct  from  that  of  Lucania. 
(PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Not  Dign.  u.  18.  p.  64;  OrelL 
Inter.  1074,  1187;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Bruttium 
passed  with  the  rest  of  Italy  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths:  but  was  reconquered  by  the  generals  of 
Jostinian,  and  continued  from  thenceforth  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperon  till  the  1 1th  century.  It 
was  during  this  interval  that  a  singular  change  took 
place  in  its  name.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  it  appears  that  Bruttium  and  a  small  i^art  of 
the  Calabrian  peninsula  were  all  that  remained  to 
the  Greek  emperors  in  Italy,  and  that  the  name  of 
Calabria  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  the  two 
provinces  thus  united  under  their  goveinment  But 
when  they  eventually  lost  their  poMsensions  in  the 
eastern  peninsuU,  tlie  name  of  Calabiia,  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  that  only,  rame  to  be  used  on 
the  contrary  to  designate  extlusively  the  Bruttiaa 
peninsula,  which  has  in  oanse(]uence  retained  to  tlie 
present  day  the  name  of  Calabria.  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  exactly  the  progress,  or  determ  .ne  the  peritMi 
of  this  change :  but  it  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely establibhcd  before  the  provinces  in  questicm 
weie  finally  wrested  from  the  Greek  Kmpre  by  tlio 
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Nonnans,  who  anuined  the  titles  of  Dukes  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  meaning  bj  th<s  latter  tbe 
ancient  Bruttium,  and  including  tbe  Calabria  of  the 
Romana  under  the  title  of  Apulia.     [Calabria.] 

There  was  hardly  any  province  of  Italy,  which 
Wits  more  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  influences  than 
Bruttium.  The  Greek  colonies  around  its  coaats 
left  the  impress  not  only  of  their  manners  and  dvi- 
lization,  but  of  their  language;  and  eres  in  the  time 
of  Ennins,  the  two  languages  current  in  the  penin- 
sula were  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Fest.  T.  Brwlofea.) 
The  long  continuance  of  the  Byzantine  power  in 
these  regions  must  haye  tended  to  preserve  and 
renew  this  element:  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
traces  of  Greek  language,  and  especially  the  Greek 
names,  such  as  Pa^UopoU,  IiuropotamOf  &c.,  which 
have  been  preserved  down  to  modem  times,  are  due 
to  fresh  colonies  of  Albanian  Greeks  introduced  by 
the  Neapolitan  kings  in  Ike  fifteenth  century :  and 
have  not  been  transmitted,  as  supposed  by  Niebuhr, 
without  interruption  from  the  colonists  of  Magna 
Graecia.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.68 ;  Swinburae^s  Trmnhf 
vol.  i.  p.  348 — 353;  K.  Craven's  TraoeU,  p.  812.) 

The  rivers  of  Bruttkun  are,  as  already  observed, 
mostly  but  inconsiderable  streams,  mere  mount«n 
torrents  having  but  %  sfaoft  course  from  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  to  the  sea.  Those  of  which 
the  ancient  names  are  preserved  to  ms  are  here  eBn> 
meruted.  Beginning  finom  the  Lau»  (I<cm>),  which 
sepa-ated  Bruttium  from  Lucania,  snd  proceeding 
along  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  we  find: 
1.  the  "Batum  flumen"  of  Pliny,  a  veiy  snudl 
stream,  still  called  the  Bato,  the  mouth  of  whick  is 
only  about  a  mile  S.  of  that  of  the  Lao :  2.  tbe  Sa- 
BATUS  of  the  Itineraries  (Iiin.AnL  pp.  105, 110) 
placed  by  them  S.  of  Consentia,  is  evidently  the 
SavutOf  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  Sl  of  Cosenza,  and  enters  the  sea  about 
7  miles  S.  of  tl»  aodem  Amantea.  This  is  iden- 
tified by  most  m  dnra  topographers  with  the  river 
called  OciNAinia  ('Oirfrapos)  by  Lyoophron  (Akx, 
729, 1009),  on  the  bonks  of  wkick  was  situated  the 
city  of  Terina  [Tbbwa]  :  3.  toe  Xamalo,  another 
considerable  stream  wlick  rises  in  tbe  same  group 
of  mountains,  but  has  a  more  drcvLtons  coarse,  and 
falls  into  the  Tennaean  Gulf,  about  16  mfles  S.  of 
the  SamUOy  was  called  by  tke  Greeks  the  LAMKitra^ 
and  gave  name  to  the  ndgbbonring  town  of  La^ 
metini  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  AafOfrlvoiy,  4.  The  Ax- 
GiTULA  of  the  Tabula,  is  a  small  stieem  called 
A  nffitoiOf  about  6  miles  S.  of  the  piecediag.  5.  The 
Mkdma,  or  Mbsma,  which  gave  name  to  the  city 
on  its  banks,  is  still  called  the  Mesima,  a  stream  of 
some  importance,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Giojas 
6.  the  Metaurus  of  Pliny,  now  called  the  MarrOt 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  Muma,  7.  The  Cratakw 
(Plin.  /.  c),  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
mother  of  Scylla  (Horn.  Od.  xii.  124)  is  considered 
til  be  the  F,  di  Sokmo,  a  small  stream  which  flows 
between  the  rodLciSeilla  and  the  town  of  Bagnara. 
After  psssing  the  Straits  of  Messana  no  stream  of 
any  note  is  found  till  after  rounding  the  headland  of 
Lencopetra,  when  we  come  to  (8)  the  Halbx,  still 
called  AUcey  which  was  for  a  kag  time  the  boundaiy 
between  the  territories  of  Locri  and  Rheginm. 
[Halbx.]  9.  The  Cakcikus  of  Thucydides  (iii. 
103)  has  been  identified  with  the  F,  Piacopio, 
about  5  miles  E.  of  the  preceding.  10.  The  Bu- 
THBOTUS,  mentioned  by  Livy  (zxix.  7)  as  a  river 
not  far  from  the  walls  of  Locri,  is  probably  the 
Bodara  F.  Nomto,  which  enters  the  sea  about  3 
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miles  fnta  Oeraee.  [Locri.]  11.  The  LccasfV 
(Ao^aafot)  of  Ptolemy,  still  called  the  Loeamo,  » 
few  mUes  from  the  preceding.  12.  Tbe  Sagkas,  a 
much  more  celebrated  stream,  msmorahle  §ar  ib» 
great  defeat  of  the  Crotoniats  on  its  banks,  Uik 
which  there  is  great  difikulty  in  identifying  with 
oerUuoty:  it  is  probably  the  Alarv.  [Sagras.] 
13.  The  Hklokus,  or  Hkllctorcb^  celebnted  for 
the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  ItaJiU 
Greeks  by  the  elder  Dionysins,  b.  c.  389,  vras  pro- 
bably the  CaU^peari^  a  small  stream  about  14  males 
N.  of  the  Capo  di  StUo.  14.  The  AmmaU^  a  mv9 
considerable  stieam,  aboat  6  miles  N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  SquWacej  may 
probably  be  the  Cabcuvies,  or  Cabcinus  of  Pliny 
and  Mela.  (Plin.  Hi.  15.)  15.  la  the  same  passajia 
PKny  speaks  of  four  other  nangaUe  rivera  as  flowing 
into  the  same  gulf,  t3  which  he  gives  tbe  names  cf 
Crotalus,  Semuritb,  Abocba^  and  TAicGisEa : 
the  similarity  of  names,  and  oider  of  oocarrency*, 
enable  us  to  identify  these,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
as  the  streams  now  called  respectively  the  Carace, 
Smmarif  CrooehiOj  and  Tacma^  though  none  of 
tiwm  certainly  deserves  to  be  called  navicable. 
16w  The  AKSAKVas  on  the  bonks  of  which  stood  the 
celebrated  city  of  Cretona,  is  still  called  the  Ewart*. 
17.  About  9  miles  further  Nw  is  the  month  of  tlie 
Nbaetbcs,  still  called  JVefo,  which  %  next  to  the 
Crathis,  the  most  coaeiderable  river  of  Bruttium. 
[Nbaethus.]  18.  The  Hyuas  meotionisd  by 
Tkncydides  (vu.  35)  as  the  lunit  between  the 
territories  of  Crotona  and  Thurii,  is  probably  tljw 
FiumenkAf  a  small  stream  about  8  miles  W.  of 
the  Ceqto  deff  AKee,  19.  The  Trakss,  or  Tkaisv 
celebrated  for  the  bkwdy  defeat  of  the  Sybaritcs» 
OD  its  banks,  is  probably  the  Trionio.  20.  The 
Cbathu^  as  already  mentioned,  farmed  at  iu 
mouth  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Brat> 
tium,  though  by  €sr  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

AlUiough  Bruttium  h  IhiOnglnBt  aimott  its 
whole  extent  a  mountaino«  ceumtry,  few  names  or 
designations  of  particular  heights  have  been  pre* 
served  to  us.  The  name  dP  Sila,  gvren  in  modeni 
times  to  the  great  outlying  mass  of  mouataita 
between  Consentia  and  Crotona,  appears  to  have 
been  applied  by  the  ancients  more  especially  to  the 
southern  mass,  now  called  Aspromonie:  as  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  place  it  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
boorfaood  of  Locri  and  Rhegium.  (Strab.  vi  p.  261 ; 
Plm.  ui.  5.  s.  10.)  Probably  the  name  (which  is 
evidently  oaly  another  fbnn  of  stlva,  or  SAiy,  the 
foTuC)  was  at  first  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  Apenninea  ki  this  part  of  Italy.  These  are 
not,  like  those  of  Lucania  and  Central  Italy,  nf 
ealcareous  character,  but  are  composed  for  the 
moat  part  of  granite  and  other  primary  rock!«, 
though  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  band  of  tertiary 
strata,  whk:h  give  rise  to  the  more  fertile  hills 
and  vallies  on  the  coasts.  Tke  Mons  Clibanus 
of  Pliny,  and  the  Latymnius  of  Theoeritus  (Aa?!^ 
\unw  6fMs,  Id.  iv.  17X  appear  to  have  been  both  of 
them  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotoaa,  but 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  certain^. 

The  only  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Bruttium  are 
mere  rocks,  utterly  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not 
for  the  traditions  by  which  they  wa«  connected 
with  the  mjrthological  legends  of  the  Greeks.  Thus 
a  barren  rocky  islet  off  Cape  Lacinium  was  identiiiixi 
with  the  island  of  Calypso,  the  Ogtoia  of  Homer 
(Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15):  two  equally  iuBgnificant  rocks 
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•pfXHits  to  mpponlutn  irere  called  the  iTRACBBtA* 
IxsuukE,  from  a  fancied  connexion  with  UlyBses 
{Id.  7.  8.  13);  and  a  rock  near  Terina  (sapposed 
to  be  the  one  now  called  Pietra  detla  Nate)  was 
called  LlOKA,  finom  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sirens, 
who  was  cast  ashore  there.  (Solin.  2.  §  9 ;  Ljcophr. 
Alex.  726.) 

The  Greek  oolanies  aroand  the  coasts  of  Brattiam 
hAve  been  already  enumerated.  Besides  these  we 
find  the  following  cities  and  towns  mentioned  bj 
ancient  historians  and  geographers.  On  the  coast 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  preceding  fVom  the  month 
of  the  Lans  towards  the  Sicilian  Stnut,  were  Carilu, 
Clampbtia,  Tbupsa  and  Nuckria,  Lambtiuk 
and  NAPBTtOM,  on  the  Terinaean  Gnlf,  Mbtaurum 
at  the  month  of  the  fiver  of  the  same  name,  and 
ScTLLABUM  OQ  the  rock  or  headland  of  Scylla.  On 
the  £.  coast  were,  Mtstia  near  the  promontoiy  of 
Cocinthns,  Gastra  Hanmibaus  on  the  ScjUadan 
Gulf,  Pbtslla.  a  few  miles  inland  near  the  month 
of  the  Neaethus,  and  GRtMtSA  near  the  promontory 
of  the  same  name.  The  chief  towns  of  the  interior 
were  Combbntia,  which  was  at  one  time  the  capital 
oi  the  Bmttian  nation,  Paxdosia  and  Afrustum 
a^  the  same  neighboorhood  ;  Mambrtium  in  the 
sonthem  peuinsala,  and  Txsia.  Besides  these  a 
number  of  small  towns  are  mentioned  by  Lix-y  (xx)L 
19)  daring  the  operations  of  the  Romans  in  Brat- 
tiam towtfds  the  cloee  of  the  Second  Panic  War, 
the  names  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  un- 
known. He  himself  calls  them  "  ignobiles  popnli." 
Of  these,  Argentanom  is  probably  a  place  still  called 
ArffetUma  near  AfoniaUo^  and  Besidlae,  the  modem 
Bisignano  (Besidianum),  hot  the  other  four,  Ufia- 
gum,  Vergae,  Hetriculam,  and  Syphenm  cannot  be 
identified,  the  localities  assigned  to  them  by  local 
antiquarians  being  parely  corvjectaraL  (Holsten. 
NoL  in  Chm.  p.  307;  Barrios,  deSii,  Calabr,  ii.  5; 
Romanelli,  toL  L  p.  1 14.)  Eqoally  uncertain  are 
several  towns  mentioned  by  Stephanas  of  Byzantium 
and  by  Lyoophron,  and  placed  by  them  among  inland 
towns  of  the  Oenotrians.  To  this  dass  belong  Ma-* 
CAUJ^  Ghonb,  Badiza,  Ixias,  Brystacia,  Ariantha 
or  Arintha,  Gyterium,  Menedtia,  Ninaea,  ErimoU) 
and  Sestittm.  Almost  all  these  names  an  quoted  by 
Stephanus  from  Hecataeus,  who  wfote  at  a  time 
when  the  flourishing  Greek  oolotues  on  the  coast 
naturally  led  to  more  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
petty  Oenotrian  towns  of  the  interior.  In  Uter 
times  they  had  either  disappeared  or  undergone  a 
change  of  name.  Sberena  mentioned  only  by  the 
same  author  (▼.  Xi€*fHini)  is  supposed  with  some 
plausibility  to  be  the  modem  Sta  SevermOf  a  place 
o€  some  importance  as  a  fortress  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  Taurania  (Tovpoi'^a)  is  probably  the 
Tanrianum  of  the  Itineraries,  which  must  be  placed 
on  the  river  Metanrus.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
in  the  Itineraries  mention  of  some  towns  which  had 
probably  grown  up  at  a  comparatively  late  period: 
such  are,  Caprasia,  probably  Tania  ob  the  Crathis, 
llaadinnm  (iZocsofio),  which  we  are  exprestsly  told 
by  Procopias  {B.  G.  iiL  28)  was  a  fortress  con- 
structed by  the  Romans;  Patemum,  near  the  head«- 
Uod  of  Grimisa;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  penin- 
sula NicoCera  (which  still  retains  its  name)  a  few 
miles  N.  of  the  river  Menma.  Bu&  the  greater  part 
of  the  stations  recorded  by  the  Itinerarira  in  this 
part  of  Italy  are  utteriy  obscure,  and  were  probably 
mere  tmUattoneSy  places  where  relays  of  horses  were 
kept;  ^he  paucity  of  towns  showing  the  decayed 
Qonditino  of  the  ooanti7. 
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On  the  W.  coast  we  find  mention  of  some  porti^ 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  use  as  such  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Strabo,  without  any  towns  having 
grown  up  adjoining  them.  Of  these  are  the  Portus 
Parthenlos,  pUced  by  Pliny  (iii*  6.  s.  10)  between 
the  Laus  and  Clampetia,  but  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  more  accuracy:  the  Portus 
HercuUs  (Plin.  ifr.;  Strab.  vi.  p.  256)  between  Htp- 
ponium  and  Medma,  probably  Tropea:  the  Portus 
Orestis  (Plin.  Z.  c.)  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Metaums,  and  ihe  Porttis  Balartts  noticed  by 
Appian  {B.  C.  iv.  85)  as  situated  in  the  neighbours- 
hood  of  the  Sicilian  Strait,  probably  the  modem 
Bctgnara. 

The  principal  ancient  line  of  road  through  Bmt- 
tium  passed  down  the  centra  of  the  peninsula,  fol- 
lowing nearly  the  same  line  with  the  modem  high 
road  from  Naples  to  Heffgixh  It  is  considered  in  the 
Itineraries  as  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  106))  but  it  was  probably  known  originally 
as  Um  Via  Popillia,  as  an  inscription  has  preserved 
to  us  the  &ct  that  it  was  originally  c^mstracted  by 
0.  Popillius.  It  proceeded  (nm  Muranum  (jlfei- 
rono)  in  Lucania  to  Gaprasia  (probably  TVifWa), 
ascended  the  Valley  of  the  Gratlus  to  Gonsentia, 
thence  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Lametus,  and 
pa^^sed  through  Vibo  Valentia,  and  tMn  thence  fol- 
lowed with  little  deviation  the  W.  coast  as  fkr  ss 
Rhegium.  Another  line  of  road  preserved  to  us  by 
the  same  authority  {Itm,  Ant.  p  114)  proceeded 
from  Thurii  along  the  £.  coast  by  Roscianum  and 
Patemum  to  Syllscium,  leaving  Crotona  on  the  left, 
and  thence  round  the  coast  to  Rheglnm.  It  was 
probably  this  Hue  which,  as  we  learn  from  another 
inscriptian,  was  oonstmcted  under  the  emperor 
Trajan  at  the  same  titne  with  the  road  through  the 
Sallentine  peninsula.  A  third,  given  only  in  the 
Tabula,  and  probably  the  least  frequoiteid  of  ail, 
led  from  Blanda  in  Lucania  down  tne  W.  coast  of 
Bmttinm,  keeping  dose  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  as 
fhr  as  Vibo  Valentia,  where  it  joined  the  road  first 
described. 

The  modem  provinces  of  Galabria  have  been  less 
explored  by  recent  travellers  than  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  and  their  topography  is  still  but  very  inr.- 
perfoctly  known.  None  of  the  ancient  dties  which 
formerly  adorned  their  shores  have  left  any  striking 
monuments  of  their  former  magnificence,  and  even 
the  site  of  some  of  them  has  never  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  travels  of  Swinburne  and  Keppel 
Graven  give  a  good  account  of  the  physical  cha- 
racters and  present  condition  of  the  oountiy;  but 
throw  very  little  light  upon  its  ancient  tupograpiiy, 
and  the  local  writers  who  have  treatod  ezprebsly  of 
this  subject  are  deserving  of  little  confidence*  1  be 
principal  of  these  is  Barrio,  whose  work,  De  AnU- 
qttUaie  et  Situ  Calabriae  (Roma.  1571, 8vo.;,  was 
republished  in  1737  with  copious  Illustrations  and 
corrections  by  Tommaso  AcetL  The  original  work 
is  inserted  in  Burmann's  Tketaurui  AnUquitatum 
lidUoB^  voL  ix.  part  5.     In  the  more  comprehensive 
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vfirk  of  RomueUi  (the  J  niton  Topografa  Istorioa 
del  Regno  di  NapoUy  Naples,  1815)  the  author  has 
followed  almost  ezclusivelj  the  aatiioritj  of  Barrio 
and  his  commentatorB.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  localities  themselves  bj 
a  well-informed  and  enterprising  traveller  would  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  thor  ancient  geography 
and  condition.  [£.  U.  B.J 

BRUTTIUM.     [Bbutth.] 

BKUZUS,  probably  in  Phrygia.  Cntmer  (^Ana 
MinoTy  voL  ii.  pi  55)  refers  to  this  place  a  coin  with 
tiie  epigraph  Bpov^i|r«y,  and  he  supposes  that  Dru- 
son,  which  Ptolemy  places  among  the  cities  of 
Phrvgia  Magna,  should  be  Bru^^n.  [G.  L.] 

BRYA'NIUM  (Bpvavioy),  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  district  Deuriopus  in  Paeonia.  Stephanns 
erroneously  calls  it  a  town  of  Epirus.  (Liv.  zxxi. 
39 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  327 ;  Steph.  B. «.  r. ;  Leake,  North- 
ern Greece^  v(rf.  iii.  p.  307.) 

BRYGI  (Bp^oi),  called  BRIGES  (Bpfy^i)  by 
the  Macedonians,  a  Thracian  people  dwelling  in  Ma- 
cedonia, north  of  Beroea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ML 
Bermius.  They  attacked  the  army  of  Mardonius, 
when  he  was  marching  through  Macedonia  uato 
Greece  in  B.a  492.  (Herrxl.  vi.  45,  vii.  73,  185; 
Strab.  viL  pp.  295, 330 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  Bp<7f s .)  It 
was  generally  believed  that  a  portion  of  this  Thracian 
people  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were 
known  under  the  name  of  Phrygians.  (Herod,  vii. 
73;  Strab. /Z.  cc.)  [Phryoia.]  Stephanns  men* 
tions  two  Macedonian  towns,  Brygias  (Bpv^lat)  and 
Biygium  (Bpvyior),  which  were  apparently  situated 
in  the  territ(My  of  the  Brygi. 

Some  of  the  Brygi  were  also  settled  in  Ulyricum, 
where  they  dwelt  apparently  north  of  Epidamnns. 
Strabo  assigns  to  ihem  a  to^rn  Gydriae.  (Strab.  vii. 
pp.  326,  327 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  39.) 

BRY'LLION  (BpuAAtoy :  Eth.^vXXi9»6s',  Steph. 
a.  r.),  a  city  on  the  Propontis  in  Bithynia.  Stepha* 
■OS  reports  that  it  was  Cios,  according  to  Ephonis, 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  Bryllium  was 
the  old  name  of  Cius.  There  was  a  district  Bryllis 
whioh  contained  the  small  town  of  Dascyleium. 
Piiny  (v.  32)  mentions  Bryllium,  which  he  evidoitly 
takes  to  be  a  different  plaice  from  Cius,  but  near  to 
it.  [G.  L.] 

BRYSEAE  (BpiMTfftar,  Horn.  II  ii.  583;  Bpv- 
(Ttfcu.  Paus.  iii.  20.  §  3  ;  Bpvo-ioi,  Steph.  B.  a. «.), 
a  town  of  Laconia,  SW.  of  Sparta,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ordinary  exit  from  Mt.  Taygetus.  Its  name  oo* 
curs  m  Homer,  but  it  had  dwindled  down  to  a  small 
villaiJ'e  m  (he  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions, 
hcwever,  a  temple  of  Dionysus  at  the  place,  into 
which  wjmeu  alone  were  permitted  to  enter,  and  of 
which  tbey  performed  the  sacred  rites.  Leake  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Bryseae  at  the  villa.'rt  of  Smdnbeg 
near  SklavokhorL  He  remarks  that  the  marble 
from  Sklnvokhdriy  which  was  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  British  Museum,  probably  came 
from  the  above-mentioned  temple  at  Bryseae:  it 
bears  the  name  of  two  priestesses,  and  represents 
various  articles  of  female  appareL  Leake  found 
another  marble  at  Sin&nbey^  which  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  (Leake,  MoreOy  ro\,  L  p^  187, 
Pelopottnesiacaj  pp.  163, 166.) 

BUANA  (BoMiyo,  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  21),  a  dty  of 
Armenia,  about  the  site  of  which  there  has  been 
considerable  dif{rrenoe  of  opinion.  Rawlinson  {Land. 
Gtog.  Jowm,  vol.  x.  p.  90)  considers  that  the  great 
dty  of  SaSban^  with  tiie  captun  of  which  the  second 
eunpaign  of  Henolins  tenmoatad  (Theophanes, 
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p.  260;  oomp.  Milman*s  G^Afm^  to],  vm.  pi  S45; 
Le  Bean,  Ba»  Empire,  voL  zi.  p.  186),  b  the  aama 
word  wUch  is  written  Buana  by  Ptolemy,  and  Iban 
by  Cedrenus  (iL  p.  774).  Sdl  is  evidently  the 
Kurdish  Shdl  or  Skdr  (for  the  /and  r  are  eoostantlj 
confounded),  signifying  a  dty,  and  Salfaan  thus  be- 
comes the  dty  of  Van,  Acomdxng  to  this  view,  the 
second  campaign  of  Heraclius,  in  which  Gibbon  sup- 
poses him  to  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  must  be  confined  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Araxes.  D'Anville,  who  has  illustrated  the 
campaign  of  Heraclius  (Mem.  de  F  Acad.  vcA.  zxriii. 
pp.  559 — 573),  has  not  attempted  to  fix  a  sita  for 
Salbany  and  finds  m  Artemita  [AirrEinTA3  the 
ancient  representative  of  Fiin.  [£.  B.  J.J 

BUBALIA.    [BuDAUA.] 

BUBASSUS  XBu9aaa6s',   Etk.   BvUjirto%y  « 
town  in  Caria.     Ephoms,  according  to  Stephanos, 
wrote  BMeurror  and  Bvedartw ;  and  Diodoms  (r. 
62)  means  the  same  ph^e,  when  he  calls  it   Ba- 
bastus  of  the  Chersonesns.     Pliny  (v.  28)  has  a 
"  regio  Bubassus;"  and  he  adds, "  there  was  a  town 
Acanthus,  otherwise  called  Dnlopolis.''    He  places 
the  "  regio  Bubassus"  next  to  Triopia,  the  district 
of  Triopium.    Finally,  MeUi  mention:)  a  Bubassiius 
Sinus  (i.  16).    The  Bnbassia  Ohenooesos  is  men- 
tioned  hj    Herodotus   (i.   174,    where    the    MS^ 
reading  b  BvCXecrfif r,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  been  properly  corrected  Bviaavlifs).     Herodotna 
tells  a  stoiy  of  the  Gnidians  attempting  to  cut  a 
canal  through  a  narrow  neck  of  land  for  the  par- 
pose  of  insukting  thdr  peninsuk,  and  proiectin|^ 
themselves  against  the  Persians ;  they  were  at  tlie 
work  while  Harpagus  was  conquering  Ionia.     The 
isthmus  where    they  made  the  attempt  was  five 
stadia  wide,  and  rocky.     This  place  cannot  be  the 
isthmus  which    connects  the  mainland  with    tlie 
high    peninsula,  now  called  Cape  Krio^  for  it  u 
sandy,  and  Strabo  says  that  Cape  Krh  (p.  656) 
waa  once  an  isUind,  but  in  his  time  was  connected 
with  the  hind  by  a  causeway.     Besides  this,  the 
chief  part  of  the  city  of  Cnidos  was  on  the  mainland, 
as  Beaufort  observes  {KanmnamOj  p.  81),  thoojrh 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  was  so  in  the  time  of 
Harpagus.     The  passage  in  Herodotus  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  mainly  because  it  is  ill  pdnted.     His 
description  is  in  his  usually  diffuse,  hardly  graamia- 
tical,  form.    Herodotus  says,  **  Both  other  Hellenes 
inhabit  this  country  (Caria)  and  Lacedaemonian 
colonists,  Gnidians,  their  territory  bdng  tuined  to 
the  sea  (the  name  is  Triopium),  and  oonunendng 
from  the  Cheramesus  Bubaesie,  and  all  the  Cnidia 
being  surrcNinded  by  the  sea,  except  a  small  part 
(for  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  Cera~ 
micus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Syme  and  Rhodus);  now  at  this  small  part, 
being  about  five  stadia,  the  Gnidians  were  workui^ 
to  dig  a  canal.**    It  is  clear,  then,  that  he  means  a 
narrow  neck  sane  distance  east  of   the  town  of 
Cnidus.     "  It  is  now  ascertained,  by  Captain  Graves* 
survey  of  the  coast;  that  the  isthmus  which  the 
Gnidians  attempted  to  dig  through  is  near  the  bead 
of  the  Gulf  of  Syme.**    (Hamilton,  Reeearekee,  <fc 
vol.  ii.  p.  78.)     The  writer  of  this  article  has  not 
seen  Captain  Gnives*  survey.    Mr.  Brooke,  in  his 
Remarks  on  the  Island  and  Gulf  of  Syme  (^Londom 
Geog.  Journal^  vol.  viii.  p.  134),  places  the  spot 
where  the  canal  was   attempted  N.  by  W.  fvom 
Syme,  "  where  the  hmd  sinks  into  a  bay.**     It  is 
very  narrow,   but  he  had  not  the  opportiinity  of 
measuring  it    He  adds,  '*  The  TriopiaB  peoicsaka 
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net  tba  Bttbassian  or  Bybeniaii  peninsnla,  and  at 
the  janction  was  the  propoeed  cut  of  the  Cnidians. 
Nothing  can  agree  better  with  our  observations." 
Tills  expresses  the  meaning  of  Herodotus,  who  savs 
tliat  all  the  territory  of  the  Cnidians  is  called 
Tri(i)>inm,  and  that  it  begins  from  the  Chersonesus 
Babossia;  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is  that,  where 
the  Bahama  ends,  the  Triopium  begins  and  runs 
westward  to  Cnidus.  The  Bubassie  is  therefore 
different  from  the  Triopum,  and  it  is  a  peninsula 
between  the  Triopium  or  Triopia  and  the  main 
land.  Captain  Gi-aves  {London  Geog.  Journal^ 
vol.  viiL  p.  428)  says,  "  At  about  2  miles  to  the 
northward  of  this  (Gothic  Island  of  Mr.  Brook),  at 
the  head  of  a  narrow  creek,  oq  each  side  of  which 
are  high  and  precipitous  clifi,  is,  I  believe,  the 
narrow  isthmus  forming  the  ancient  Triopian  pro- 
DKmtaiy.  We  levelled  it  across  and  made  a  plan  of 
the  interesting  locality,  which  agrees  well  with 
ancient  authorities,  and  in  no  place  do  the  gulfs 
approach  so  near  each  other,  although  at  Dalitchak 
a  bay  on  the  north  shore  nearer  to  Cape  Krio,  there 
is  no  great  distance."  Mr.  Brooke  seems  to  mean 
the  more  western  of  these  narrow  necks.  One  of 
the  two  is  certainly  the  place  meant  by  Herodotus, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  neck  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Syme,  as  the  words  of  Herodotus  indeed  show. 
At  the  head  oi  this  gulf  then  u  the  Bubassius 
Sinus,  a  small  bay,  and  the  town  of  Acanthus ;  and 
the  Bubas&ie  is  further  east  [G.  L.] 

BUBASTIS,  or  BUBASTUS  (BoMotrris,  Herod. 
ii.59,  137;  Boi^oittos,  Strab.  xviL  p.  805;  Diod. 
xri.  51 ;  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9  ;  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  52),  the  Phi- 
Besrtu  of  the  0.  T.  (Ezek.  xxx    17),  and  the 
modern  Td-BuHaik^  was  the  capital  of  the  nome 
Bubastites  in  the  Delta,  and  was  situated  SW.  of 
Tsnis,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile.      The  nome  and  city  of  Bubastis  were 
allotted  to  the  Calasirian  division  of  the  Egyptian 
▼ar-caste,  and  sacred  to  tlie  goddess  Pasht,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Bubastis,  and    identified  with 
Artemis.    The  cat  was  the  sacred  and  peculiar  ani- 
mal of  Pasht,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
that  animal  or  of  its  nobler  congener  the  lion,  and 
frequently  accompanies  the  deity  Phtali  in  monu- 
mental inscriptions.     The  tombs  at  Bubastis  were 
acconlingly  the  principal  depository  in  Egypt  of  the 
mummieB  of  the  cat.     The  22nd  dynasty  of  £gyp- 
^  mouarchs  oonsibted  of  nine,  or,  according  to 
Eusebius  {Chronic,)  of  three  Bubastite  kings,  and 
daring  their  reigns  the  city  was  one  of  the  most 
eonsiderable  (daces  in  the  Delta.     Immediately  to 
the  S.  of  Bubastis  were  the  allotments  of  land 
with  which  Psammitichus  rewarded  the  services 
(if  his    Ionian   and  Carian    mercenaries    (Herod. 
u<  154);   and   on   the  northern  side  of  the  city 
commenced  the  Great  Canal  which  Pharaoh  Neco 
constructed  between  the  Nile  and   the  Bed   Sea. 
(Herod.  iL  158.)    In  b.  a  352,  Bubastis  was  taken 
^7  th^ Persians,  and  its  walls  were  then  dismantled. 
(Diod.  zvi.  51).     From  this  period  it  gradually  de- 
dined,  although  it  appears  in  ecclesiastical  annals 
among  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  province  Augustam* 
nica  Secunda.    Bubastite  coins  of  the  age  of  Hadrian 
exist    The  moat  distinguished  features  of  the  city 
ud  nome  of  Bubastis  were  its  oracle  of  Pasht,  the 
splendid  temple  of  that  goddess  and  the  annual  pro- 
Cttsicn  in  honour  of  her.     The  oracle  gained  in 
popularity  and  importance  after  the  influx  of  Greek 
"cttlerB  into  the  DelU,  since  the  identification  of 
Pasht  with  Artcmla  attracted  to  her  shrine  both 
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native  Egyptians  and  fc^eigners.  Hie  ruins  of  7W- 
Basiak,  or  the  "  Hills  of  Bustak,"  attest  the  original 
magnificence  of  the  city.  The  entire  circuit  of  the 
walls  is,  according  to  Hamilton  (p  367)  not  less 
tlian  three  miles  in  extent  Within  the  principal 
inclosure,  where  there  has  been  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  the  ruins  of  successive  edifices,  is  a  large 
pile  of  gmnite-blocks  which  appear,  from  their  forms 
and  sculptures,  to  have  belonged  to  numerous  obe- 
lisks and  gigantic  propyla.  The  mounds  which  en- 
compassed tlie  ancient  city  were  originally  begun  by 
Sesostris  and  completed  by  the  Aethiopian  invader 
Sabakos,  who  employed  criminals  upon  these  and 
similar  works.  (Herod,  ii  137.)  The  mounds  were 
intended  to  redeem  and  rescue  the  ute  of  the  city, 
and  pOi«ibly  its  gardens  and  groves,  from  tlie  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile.  From  the  general  aspect  of  the 
niins,  and  from  the  description  given  of  it  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  138),  they  appear  to  have  been  raii>ed 
concentrically  around  the  temples  of  Pasht  and 
Hermes,  so  that  the  whole  place  resembled  the  in- 
terior of  an  inverted  cone.  The  only  pennanent 
buildings  in  Bnbastis  seem  to  have  been  the  templea 
and  the  granite  walls  and  corridors.  The  private 
houses  were  probably  little  better  or  more  solid  than 
the  huts  of  Uie  Fellahs,  or  labourers  of  the  piesent 
day. 

The  following  is  the  description  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  Bubastis,  as  it  appeared  shortly  after  the 
period  of  the  Persian  invasion,  B.C.  525,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  remarks  that  the  plan  of  the  ruins  re- 
markably warrants  the  accuracy  of  this  historical  eye* 
witness.    (Herod,  ii.  59,  60.) 

Temples  there  are  more  spacious  and  costlier  than 
that  of  Bubastis,  but  none  so  pleasant  to  behold.  It 
is  after  the  following  fashion.  Except  at  the  entrance, 
it  is  surrounded  by  water:  for  two  canals  branch  off 
from  the  river,  and  run  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  tlie 
temple:  yet  neither  canal  mingles  with  the  other^ 
but  one  runs  on  this  side,  and  the  other  on  that 
Each  canal  is  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  its  banks  are 
lined  with  trees.  The  propylaea  are  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  are  adorned  with  sculptui^es  (probably 
intaglios  in  relief)  nine  feet  high,  and  of  excellent 
workmanship.  The  Temple  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  is  looked  down  upon  from  all  sides  as  you 
walk  around ;  and  this  comes  from  the  city  having 
been  raised,  whereas  the  temple  itself  has  not  been 
moved,  but  remains  in  its  original  place.  Qiute 
round  the  temple  there  goes  a  wtUl,  adorned  with 
sculptures.  Within  the  inclosure  is  a  grove  of  fair 
tall  trees,  planted  around  a  large  buildhig  in  which 
}&  the  efiigy  (of  Pa»ht).  The  form  of  that  temple  ia 
square,  each  side  being  a  stadium  in  length.  In  a 
line  with  the  entrance  is  a  road  built  of  stone  about 
three  stadia  long,  leading  eastwards  through  the 
public  market  The  road  is  about  400  feet  broad, 
and  is  flanked  by  exceeding  tall  trees.  It  leads  to 
the  tem]>le  of  Hermes. 

The  festival  of  Bnbastis  was  the  most  joyous  and 
gorgeous  of  all  in  the  Egyptian  calendar.  Barges  and 
river  craft  of  every  description,  filled  with  men  and 
women,  floated  leisurely  down  the  Nile.  The  men 
played  on  pipes  of  lotus:  the  women  on  cymbab 
and  tambourines,  and  such  as  had  no  instruments 
accompanied  the  music  with  clapping  of  hands  and 
dances,  and  other  joyous  gestures.  Thus  did  they 
while  on  the  river:  but  when  they  came  to  a  town 
on  its  banks,  the  barges  were  made  fast,  and  the 
pilgrims  disembarked,  and  the  women  sang  and 
playfully  mocked  the  women  of  that  town.    And 
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whm  they  reached  Bobutis,  then  held  they  a  won- 
drooslj  Bolemn  feaet:  and  more  wine  of  the  grape 
was  drank  in  thoee  days  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Such  was  the  manner  of  this  festival :  and,  it 
is  said,  that  as  many  as  seven  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  have  been  known  to  celebiate  the  Feast  of 
Pasht  at  the  same  tine.  [W. B. D.] 

BUBENTUM  (Bov€tPTc»6s),  a  city  of  Latium, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  (v.  61)  as  one  of  the  thirty 
which  composed  the  Latin  League.  No  other  notice 
is  found  of  it,  except  that  the  Bubetani  (which  should 
probably  be  written  Bubentani)  are  found  in  Pliny^s 
list  of  the  extinct  "  populi"  of  Latium:  and  there  is 
no  clue  to  its  position.  [£.  H.  B.] 

BUBON  (Bo(fSt»¥),  Stephanna  («.  v,  Bo6€m¥) 
observes  that  "  Bubon  and  Balbnra  are  cities  of 
Lycia:"  the  Ethnic  name  he  adds,  **  ought  to  be 
BovS^notj  but  it  is  Bovtfwrf  vr,  hr  the  Lyciana  re- 
joice in  this  form."  The  truth  of  this  observation  of 
Stephanos  is  proved  by  the  inscriptim  found  (m  the 
spot:  Bovtf«yc«y  ^  BouAii  xtd  6  Arifios,  Bubon  is 
placed  in  the  map  in  Spratt's  Lycia,  near  37^  N.  lat. 
west  of  Balbura,  near  a  place  named  Ehqjik,  and  on 
a  small  stream  that  flows  into  the  Indus,  or  HoT' 
toom  Tehff.  Bubon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Hierocles,  and  Pliny  (zxxv.  17)  mentions 
a  kind  of  chalk  (creta)  that  was  found  about  Bubon. 
The  city  stood  on  a  hill  side.  The  ruins  are  not 
striking.  There  is  a  small  theatre  built  of  sand- 
stone, and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  Acro- 
polu.  Bubon  is  in  a  mountainous  tract,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basins  of  the  Indus  and  the  Xanthus,  and 
it  commands  the  entrance  to  the  pass  over  the 
mountains.  The  pass  is  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  it  8000  or  9000 
feet  high.  [Balbura  ;  Cabaus  ;  Cibtra.] 
(Spratt's  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  264.)  [G.  L.] 

BUG  A  (Bowea :  Eth.  Bucanus),  a  city  of  the  Fren- 
tani  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  mentioned 
by  all  the  geographers  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Frentani,  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
regard  to  its  site.  Strabo  describes  it  as  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Frentanian  cities,  so  that  its  territory 
bordered  on  that  of  Teannm  in  Apulia.  In  another 
passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  200  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  a  lake  near  the  Garganus,  which  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  L<tgo  di  Lesina.  Ptolemy 
also  places  it  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tifemus  and 
Histonium :  but  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  enumerates 
it  between  Histonium  and  Ortona;  and  Mela,  though 
less  distinctly,  appears  also  to  place  it  to  the  N.  of 
Histonium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242,  vL  p.  285;  Plin.  iiL 
12.8.17;Ptol.  iu.  I.  §18;Heku.  4.)  The  state- 
ments  of  Strabo  accord  well  with  the  riews  of  those 
who  would  place  Buca  at  TertnoU,  a  seaport  town 
on  a  projecting  point  of  land  about  3  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Btfemo  (Tifemus),  and  25  firom  the 
opening  of  the  Leigo  diLetma:  and  this  is  certainly 
the  most  probable  position.  On  the  other  hand  the 
authority  of  Pliny  has  been  followed  by  most  local 
antiquarians,  who  have  placed  Buca  at  a  spot  now 
called  Punta  detta  PetmOf  a  projecting  headland 
with  a  small  port  about  5  miles  N.  of  //  Vatto 
(Histonium),  where  it  is  said  that  considerable  an- 
cient remains  were  still  visible  in  the  17th  century. 
Two  inscriptions,  said  to  have  been  discovered  on 
this  site,  would  be  almost  concluuve  in  favour  of  this 
view,  but  they  are  probably  forgeries.  This  subject 
is  further  discussed  in  the  article  Frsntanl  (Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  40—42 ;  Mommsen,  Inter.  Regn, 
Neapol  App,  p.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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BUCEKHALA  or  BUCEPHALFA  (rk 
^aAa^  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  29;  PtoL  viL  I.  §46;  % 
BoiMcc^diXii,  Arrian,  Anah,  v.  19;  Diod.  xvii.  95; 
Steph.  B.  4.  V.  Bo^f  Kc^oAof ;  ^  BoMrc^oAia,  Stiah. 
XV.  p.  698;  Pint,  de  Fort  Akx.  i.  5 ;  Said.  s.  v.; 
il  BovKc^iAfio,  Hesych. «.  v.;  Steph.  B.;  if  Bewcr- 
^oAot,  PeripL  p.  27),  a  city  of  India,  oo  the  Ht- 
daspes  ( Je/ttm),  built  by  Alexander,  after  hia  great 
victory  over  P(Nrus  (b.  c.  326),  at  the  place  whers 
he  haid  crossed  the  river  before  the  baittle,  and  in 
memory  of  his  celebrated  charger  Buoephalna,  who 
had  exjored  in  the  hour  of  victory,  from  firfigiia  and 
old  age,  or  from  wounds.  (Arrian.  Ac,  A.  cc : 
CurL  ix.  3.  §  23.)  The  exact  site  is  not  ascertained, 
but  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favoor  of  Jdmmk^ 
at  which  place  is  the  ordinary  modem  passage  of  the 
river,  or  of  JeOapoor,  about  16  miles  lower  down. 
(Court,  Journal  of  tAe  Anath  Sodeiy  ofBemgal, 
1836,  pp.  468,  foil.;  Elphinstone,  CoM, p.80;  and 
an  important  note  in  Thirlwall,  HiA.  of  Greece, 
vol.  vii.  p.  16.)  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy'a  points  of 
recorded  astronomical  observaUons,  having  aboat  14| 
hours  for  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  a  little 
more  than  4^  hours  E.  of  Alexandria.  [P.  S.] 

BUCETHALA  (Bewt^^aAa  ixpa),  a  pranontoiy 
of  Argolis,  lying  a  little  S.  of  Scyllaenm,  In  Troe- 
zenia,  having  three  islands  a<i^jaoent  to  it.  (Piai& 
ii.  34.  §  8.) 

BUCE'PHALUS  (Bouicl^aXotX  *  proDMoUxy  of 
Corinthia,  with  a  port  of  the  same  name,  situated 
S.  of  Ceuchreae,  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
Bucephala  in  Argolis.  (Met  iL  3  ;  PtoL  iii.  16. 
§12;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9.)  Stephanus  B.  apesks  of 
BovK*4>dXas  Ktfiiir  in  Attica. 

BUCES  or  BUGES  LACUS  (Plin.  it.  12.  s.  26), 
BYCE  or  BYCES  (^  Bwcii  M/tni,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §§ 
9,  10),  BICES  (Val.  Flacc.  Arg.  vi.  68),  an  almost 
enclosed  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  (SSea 
qfAzov),  from  which  it  is  separated,  says  Pliny,  bj 
a  ridge  of  rock  (pelroso  doreo,  now  called  the  Kosa 
Arabatehaia:  it  is,  however,  nthw  sandy  than 
rocky).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  E.  boundaiy  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  {Crimed), 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  308)  gives  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  it  under  the  name  of  ^  Scarpa  A//inf,  the 
Putrid  Lake,  by  which  it  is  still  called;  in  Russian, 
SibachS(arSivaeh£)Mor^,  He  describes  it  as  4000 
stadia  in  length,  and  as  the  W.  part  of  the  Palos 
Bfaeotis,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  large  mouth 
(the  strait  is  in  fitct  only  a  furlong  wide);  it  is  very 
marshy,  and  scarcely  navigable  by  boats  made  oif 
hides  sewn  together,  as  the  shallows  are  readily  un> 
covered  and  covered  again  by  the  winds.  (Strmb.  L  c) 
It  is  in  fact  agreat  lagoon, covered  with  water  when  an 
£.  wuod  blows  the  water  of  the  Staof  Awom  in  at  its 
narrow  opening,  but  at  other  times  a  tract  of  pesti- 
lential mud.  Mela  (ii.  1 ),  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  men> 
tion  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  exact  position  of 
which  is  doubtful.  (Ukert,  voL  iiL  pt.  2,  pp.  170, 
201,  356,  422,  462.)  [P.  S  ] 

BUCHAETIUM  (Bovxa/Twr,  Strab.  vn.  jt  324; 
Bovxcr^y,  Polyb.  xxiL  9;  Bo^rra,  Dem.  dls  Ha* 
lona.  §  32;  HarpocraL  i.  v.),  a  city  of  the  Cas- 
sopaei  m  Thesprotia,  a  little  above  the  sea.  (StraK 
I.  c.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  harbour  of 
St.  John,  a  few  miles  E.  of  Parga.  (Leaka,  Norikem 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  73.) 

BUCINNA,  is  mentioned  by  Plmy  Ou-  S  s.  14) 
among  the  small  islands  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily 
As  he  enumerates  it  next  to  Aegusa,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  called  by  Ptolemy  Phorbantia,  oovi 
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LevoM^o  [Akgatks].  Stepli.  Byz.  calls  Badnna 
(Btfviruva)  a  town  of  Sicily;  but  if  this  refer  to  the 
Bacinna  of  Pliny,  it  can  hiurdly  be  LevaneOf  which 
appears  to  hare  been  never  inhabited  by  more  than  a 
few  fiiOiermen.  (Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  247.)  [E.H.B.] 
BUCINOBANTES,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  which  appears  to  have  occupied  the  country 
on  the  riji^ht  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Aft^fence, 
(Amm.  Marc  xzix.  4;  Notit  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

BUCCXLION  (BovffoA(«y),  a  place  in  Arcadia  of 
oncertain  site,  to  which  the  Mantineians  retreated, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  the  Tegeatae  in  b.  c. 
423.  But  as  the  battle  was  probably  fought  in  the 
ralley  of  die  Alpheios,  near  the  spot  where  M^a^ 
lopolis  was  afterwards  built,  Bocolion  must  have 
b^n  somewhere  in  this  neighboarhood.  (Thnc  iv. 
134,  with  Arnold's  note.) 

BUCOLOBUM  URBS  (Bowk6\m»  tSKis),  a  town 
on  the  sea-ooast  of  Palestine,  between  Ace  (iicr«) 
and  Strato*B  Tower  (Caesarea),  mentioned  only  by 
Strabo  (xvL  p.  758).  [G.  W.] 

BUDA'LIA,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  not  far 
from  Sirmium,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  empenn' 
Decios.  (Entrop.  iz.  4;  Aord.  Vict.  EpiL  29,  who 
calls  the  place  Bubalia.)  It  is  mentioned  also  in 
several  of  the  Itineraries.  [L.  S.] 

BUDEIUM  (BovSciof),  a  town  of  Thessaly  men- 
tioned by  Homer  QTl  xvi.  572),  called  Budeia 
(Bo^«ia)  by  later  writers,  and  described  as  a  town 
of  Magnesia.  (Lyoophr.  359 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  «.) 

BU'DII  (Boi^8iO(,  Hexod.  L  101 ;  Steph.  B.).  He- 
rodotus  mentions  among  the  tribes  by  whom  Media 
was  inhabited  the  Budii  and  the  Busae.  (Bowrcd : 
tee  also  StejA.  a.  v.)  It  is  quite  uncertain  in 
what  part  of  that  countxy  they  dwelt.  Bitter  {Erdk. 
voL  ii  pp.  896,  799,  902)  conjectures  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Magi,  belonged  to  the  Priest-caste,  snp- 
preing  them  (though  without  any  apparent  reason) 
to  have  been  wor8hii^)er8  of  Buddha.  [V.] 

BUDI'NI  (BovSiFoi),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asia- 
taca,  according  to  the  division  of  the  later  ancient 
ge<^raphers,  bat  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  modem  division;  of  whom  almost  all  we 
know  is  found  in  Herodotus.    According  to  his  view 
(iv.  21),  Scythia  does  not  extend,  on  the  N.  and  NE., 
farther  than  the  TanaXs  {Don),    Beyond  this  river, 
the  first  district  was  that  of  Uie  Sauromatae  (Sar- 
matians),  beginning  from  the  innermost  recess  (aav- 
X^O  of  the  Lake  Maeetis  (Maeotis,  Sea  of  Aeov)^ 
and  extending  for  15  days'  journey  to  the  N.  over  a 
oooDtry  ban  of  trees.   Beyond  Uiem,  the  Budini  in- 
habit Uie  second  region,  which  is  well  wooded;  and 
beyond  them,  on  the  N.,  is  first  a  desert,  for  seven 
days*  joozney ;    and  beyond  the  desert,  inclining 
somewhat  to  the  E.,  dwell  the  Thyssagetae,  among 
whom  four  great  rivers  take  thdr  rise,  and  flow 
through  the  Maeetae  (Maeotae)  into  the  lake  Maegtis 
(Maeotis),  namely  the  Lycos,  Oarus,  Tanals,  and 
Sji^  of  which  the  Oarus  is  supposed  to  be  the 
^o^a,  and  the  Lyons  and  Syrgis  either  the  Otiral 
ud  the  OfUteiif  or  else  tributaries  of  the  Volffti. 
(Herod,  iv.  22,  123:  the  course  of  the  Volga,  before 
its  sudden  turn  to  the  SE.,  might  very  easily  sug- 
gest the  mistake  of  its  falling  into  the  Sea  of  Azov 
instead  of  the  Caspian,)   Besides  this  general  state- 
ment of  their  position,  Herodotus  gives  elsewhere  a 
puticubr  aoooont  of  the   Budini  (iv.  108,  109). 
Thej  were  a  great  and  numexous  people,  yXavKSv  r§ 
*ay  UrxvpAs  itrr\  jcol  wv/3^v,  words  which  we  give 
in  the  original  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of 
ophuoos  n  >pecting  their  meaning.    Some  translate 
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them,  "  with  bine  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion," 
others  "  with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair,"  others  "  hav- 
ing a  bluiiih  and  ruddy  colour  all  over  (iraf),"  while 
others  take  them  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  painting 
the  body,  which  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  prevailed 
among  tribes  closely  connected  with  the  Budini,  the 
Gblomi  and  Aoathtrsi.  They  had  a  city,  built 
entirely  of  wood,  the  name  of  which  was  Gelonns; 
in  which  were  temples  of  the  Greek  divinities,  fitted 
up  in  the  Greek  fashion,  with  images  and  altars  and 
shrines  of  wood.  They  celebrated  a  triennial  festival 
to  Dionysus,  and  performed  Bacchic  rites  These 
points  of  Hellenism  are  explained  by  Herodotus  from 
the  close  association  of  the  Budini  with  the  Geloni, 
which  he  regards  as  originally  Greeks,  who  had  left 
the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  Euzine,  and  gone  to 
dwell  among  the  Budini,  and  who,  though  speaking 
the  Scythian  language,  observed  Greek  customs  in 
other  respects.  The  Budini,  however,  differed  from 
the  Geloni,  both  in  their  language  and  in  their  mode 
of  life,  as  well  as  their  origin;  for  the  Budini  were 
indigenous,  and  were  nomads,  and  eat  lice  (the  true 
translation  of  ^SttporpcKydowrtj  see  the  commen- 
tators, Baehr,  &c.),  while  the  Geloni  were  an  agri- 
cultural people:  they  differed  also  in  form  and  com- 
plexion. The  Greeks,  however,  confounded  the  two 
people,  and  called  the  Budini  GelonL  The  country 
of  the  Budini  was  covered  with  forests  of  all  sorts, 
in  the  largest  of  which  was  a  great  lake,  and  a 
marsh,  surrounded  by  reeds,  and  here  were  caught 
otters  and  beavers  and  other  animals  with  square 
foces  (T€Tpaywtfowp6acQiwa),  whose  skins  were  used 
as  I'Joaks,  and  parts  of  their  bodies  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Again,  he  tells  us  (iv.  122,  123),  that 
when  Darius  invaded  Scythia,  he  pursued  the  Scy- 
thians as  far  as  the  oountiy  of  the  Budini,  whose 
wooden  city  the  Penians  burnt;  although  their  king 
was  in  the  camp  as  an  ally,  having  joined  Darius 
through  enmity  to  the  Scythians  (iv.  1 19). 

Mela  (i.  19.  §  19)  gives  to  the  Budini  only  a  few 
words,  in  which,  as  nsiial,  he  follows  Herodotus. 
Pliny  mentions  them,  with  the  Neuri,  Geloni,  Thys- 
sagetae, and  other  tribes,  as  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis  (iv.  12.  s.  26).  Ptolemy  mentions, 
in  European  Sarmatia,  W.  of  the  TanaTs,  a  people 
named  Bodini  (Bo»8iyo(  or  Bc^i^yoQ  and  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name  (rh  Bovfiivhif  or  BwSii^by  Spot) 
near  the  sources  of  the  Borysthenes  (iiL  5.  §§  15, 24). 

Few  peoples  have  given  more  exercise  to  the 
critical  skill  or  invention  of  geographen  and  ethno- 
logists than  the  Budini.  As  to  their  ethnical  afiS- 
nities,  some,  insisting  on  their  (supposed)  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair,  and  finding  a  resemblance,  in  their 
name  and  position,  to  the  Butones  of  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290,  where  Kramer  reads  Vo^rwas),  the  Gut- 
tones  of  Pliny  (iv.  14),  and  the  Batini  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §  20),  take  them  for  the  original  Gothic 
ancestors  of  the  Germans,  and  derive  their  name 
from  that  of  the  god  Odin  or  Wodan  (Mannert, 
Geogr.  toI.  iii.  pp.  9  et  seq.,  15  et  seq.,  493,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  103,  108);  others,  from  the  manihy  woodlands, 
in  which  tliey  dwelt,  identify  them  with  the  Wends, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  water,  and  can  be  easily 
transmuted,  by  known  etymological  equivalents, 
into  Budini,  thus,  ITefKia  (Polish)  » fTmia  (Scla- 
vonic), and  W  becomes  B  in  Greek  (Worbs,  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber*s  EneyUopadie, ».  v,) ;  while  Bitter, 
referring  back  their  Hellenic  customs,  and  their 
worship  of  Dionysus,  to  their  Asiatic  originally 
and  deriving  their  name  firom  Buddha,  boldly 
brings  them  to  the  support  of  his  theory  respecting 
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the  grest  primeval  migratioii  from  Indu  ftod  Central 
AjiU  to  the  shoree  ef  the  Blaeotis,  and  to  Northern 
Earope.  (  VorkaUe^  pp.  25  et  seq.,  30, 153  et  seq.). 
It  b  unnecessary  to  discoas  the  yarioos  geographi- 
cal positions  asnigned  to  them,  as  there  are  several 
wooded  and  marshy  districts  in  Central  Russia, 
which  might  answer  to  the  description  of  Herodotns. 
Nearly  all  writera  agree  in  phtcing  them  between  the 
Don  and  the  Volgay  somewhere  to  the  N.  of  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks ;  but  the  special  reasons  on  which 
each  writer  assigns  their  position  more  particularly 
are  rather  fanciful :  perhaps  the  most  plausible  view 
is  that  which  placM  them  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod^  and  regards  theur  wooden  city  as  a  great 
emporium  of  the  ancient  inland  traffic,  and  the 
original  of  the  celebrated  and  very  ancient  mart  of 
Nijni- Novgorod.  Full  particnlan  of  the  various 
and  curious  theories  about  this  people  are  given  by 
the  following  writers,  besides  those  already  quoted: 
Reniiell,  Geog,  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 10 — 123  ; 
Heeren,  /cfeen,  vol.L  pt.  2.  p.  209 ;  Eicfawald,  Geogr. 
d.  Catp.  MeereSf  pp.  276  et  seq. ;  Brehmer,  Ent- 
decktmgen  im  AUertkumf  vol.  i.  p.  484,  et  seq.; 
Georgii,  Alte  Gtographie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  et  seq.; 
Ukert,  Gtogr.  d.  Griech.  u.  Edm ,  voL  iii.  pt.  2, 
pp.  537,  et  seq.,  and  other  writers  quoted  by 
Ukcrt.  [P.  S.] 

BUDOHUS.  1.  A  small  river  in  Euboea,  near 
Cerinthus.    [Cerinthus.] 

2.  A  |tft>montory  and  fortress  of  Salamls.    [Sa- 

LAMIS.] 

BU'DROAE,  two  rocks  rather  than  islands,  which 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  couples  with  Lence  {ffdghiat 
ThSodhorot)^  as  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  Ac> 
curding  to  Hoeck  {KretOf  voL  i.  p.  384),  their  pre- 
aent  name  is  Turlure.  [K.  B.  J.J 

BULIS  (BovKis),  a  town  of  Phocis,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  situated  upon  a  hill,  and 
distant  7  stadia  from  the  Crissaean  gulf,  80  stadia 
from  Thisbe,  and  100  from  Anticyra.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Dorians  under  Bulnn,  and  for  this 
reason  appears  to  have  belonged  to  neither  the 
Phodan  nor  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Pausanias, 
at  least,  did  not  regard  it  as  a  Phocian  town,  &ince 
be  describes  it  as  bordering  upon  Phocis.  But 
Stephanus,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all  assign  it  to 
Phocis.  Near  Phocis  there  flowed  into  the  sea  a 
torrent  called  Heracleius,  and  there  was  also  a 
fountain  named  Saunium.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
more  than  half  the  population  was  employed  in  fish- 
ing for  the  murex,  which  yielded  the  purple  dye, 
but  which  is  no  longer  caught  on  this  coast.  (Pans. 
X.  37.  §  2,  seq.;  Stoph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  18,  who  calls  it  BoiKtia;  Plut  de 
Prud,  AiUm.  31,  where  for  Boww  we  ought  to 
read  Bo(}\cwk,  according  to  MUUer,  OrchomemUj 
pi  482,  2nd  ed.)  The  harbour  of  Bulis,  which 
Pausanias  descxibes  as  distant  7  stadia  from  the 
city,  is  called  Mvchub  (Mi/x^O  by  Strabo  (ix. 
pp.  409,  423).  The  ruins  of  Bulis  are  situated 
about  an  hour  from  the  monastery  of  Dob6.  Leake 
describes  Bulis  as  "  occupying  the  summit  of  a 
rocJcy  height  which  slopes  on  one  side  towards  a 
small  harbour,  and  is  defended  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection by  an  immense  fipdxosj  or  lofty  rock,  sepa- 
rated by  a  torrent  from  the  precipitous  acclivities  of 
Helicon."  The  hai'bour  of  Mychus  is  now  called 
Zdlitza.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voLii.  p.  518, 
aeq.) 

BLTLA  BE'GIA  (Bo^AXo  •Piry'«,  Ptol.  viii.  14. 
fi  10,  corrupted  into  BovAAo^fa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  30; 
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Bold,  Rn.),  an  inland  town  of  Nnmidia,  S.  of  That 
braca,  and  4  days*  journey  WSW.  of  Carthage,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Bagradas,  the  valley  of  which  is  still 
called  Wad-d-Botd.  The  epithet  R^ia  shows  that 
it  was  either  a  residence  or  a  foundation  of  the  kintra 
of  Nnmidia,  and  distinguishes  it  from  a  small  place 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Carthage,  Bulla  Mensa 
(BouAAoM^vcro,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  35).  Under  the  Bs>. 
mans  it  was  a  considerable  place,  and  a  Uberum  op- 
pidumj  not  a  mtsmcipktmy  as  Mannert  asserts  on 
the  authority  of  an  inscription  at  Befa^  which  he 
mistakes  for  the  site  of  Bulla.  (Plin.  v.  3.  a.  2; 
Itm.  Ant.  p.  43;  Tab.  PetO.;  Gtogr.  Ra9.\  Procop. 
B.  V.  i.  25).  According  to  Ptolemy's  division. 
Bulla  B^Vi  was  in  that  part  of  the  ]»ovince  of 
Africa  which  he  calls  New  Nnmidia.  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  obeervationa, 
having  its  longest  day  14|  houra,  and  being  distant 
from  Alexandria  2  hours  to  the  West.       [P.  S.l 

BULLIS,  or  BYLLIS (BovAAJt ,  Ptol.  iii  13.  §4; 
B^\X(t,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  BvAAtrof,  ScyUx ;  Byllini, 
Liv.  xliv.  30 ;  BuXAfoKcs,  Strab.  viu  p.  326 ;  Bui- 
liones,  Cic  ad  Earn.  xiii.  42,  PhiL  xi.  II ;  Bnlionea, 
Plii).  iii.  23.  8.  26;  BvAAtcif,  Steph.  B. ;  Bnllienses 
or  Bttllidenses,  Cic.  in  Pit.  40 ;  Caea.  B.  C.  iii.  12, 
PIm.  iv.  10.  8.  17),  a  Greek  city  in  Illyria  fr«- 
quently  mentioied  along  with  ApoUonia  and  Aman- 
da, in  whose  neighbourhood  it  was  situated.    Ita 
name  often  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  dvil  wars 
(Cic.  PhO.  xi.  1 1 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  40.  et  alii),  but 
of  its  history  we  have  no  account.     In  the  time  of 
PUny  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  called  Colonia 
BulUdensis.  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  1 7.)   Its  territory  is  called 
Bi/AAuud}  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  316),  who  phices  it  be- 
tween ApoUonia  and  Oricnm.     The  ruins  of  Bullis 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Holland  at  GrddUza^  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Aous  (  Viosa\ 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast.     There  can  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  these  ruins  are  those  of  Bullis,  since  Dr. 
Holland  found  there  a  Latin  inscription  recording 
that  M.  Valerius  Maximus  had  made  a  road  frum 
the  Roman  colony  of  Bullis  to  some  other  place. 
Stephanus  and  Ptolemy,  however,  place  Bullis  on  the 
sea-coast ;  and  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxvi.  7), 
that  Hannibal  proposed  to  AnUochus  to  station  all 
his  forces  in  the  Bullinus  ager,  with  the  view  of 
passing  over  to  Italy,  implies,  that  at  least  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  Bullis  was  contiguous  to  the  sea. 
Hence  Leake  supposes,  that  both  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phanus may  have  referred  to  a  Xi/aj^v,  or  maritime 
establishment  of  the  Bulliones,  which  at  one  period 
may  have  been  of  as  much  importance  as  the  city 
itself.     Accordingly,  Leake  places  on  his  map  two 
towns  of  the  name  of  Bullis,  the  Roman  colony  at 
GrddUza^  and  the  maritime  city  at  Kanina.  (Hoi- 
knd.  Travels f  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  seq.,  2nd  ed.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  35.) 

BUMADUS  (Bov/u^r,  Arrian,  iii.  8;  Curt.  ir. 
9;  Btfu/i^Xof,  Arrian,  vi.  11),  a  small  stream  in 
Assyria  about  sixty  stadia  from  Arbela.  The  name 
is  met  with  in  the  MSS.  with  various  spellings — Bu- 
madus,  Bumodus,  Bumelus,  Bumolus.  It  is  Nud 
(Forbiger,  HancBmch,  vol.  iL  p.  608)  to  be  now 
called  the  Khanr.  Tavemier  (ii.  c.  5.)  states  that 
he  met  with  a  stream  called  the  Bohit,  which,  he 
thinks,  may  be  identified  with  it 

BUPHA'GIUM  (Bov^a^ioy).  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Cynuria,  situated  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Buphagus  (Bov^i^os),  a  tributary  of  the 
Alpheius,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  Heraea  and  Megalopolis.      It  b  placed 
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Ij  Ltakt  tA  AipoAo,  and  bj  Boblaje,  near  Zuta- 
SarakmL  (Pans.  Tiii  26.  ^  8,  27.  §  17,  ▼.  7.  §  1; 
Leake,  Morea,  roL  iL  pp.  67,  92,  Petopomieiiaco, 
p.  233;  Bobla/e,  JUekerckes,  p.  161.) 

BUPHAGUS.    [BuPHAoxuK.] 

BUTHIA  (Botf^fa:  Eth.  Bov^(«^s),  a  Tillafre  in 
Sicyonia,  mentioned  by  Stephanos  (a,  9.)  is  probably 
the  same  place  as  Phoebia  (4oiffta),  a  fortress 
taken  by  Epaminondas  in  his  much  from  Nemea  to 
ftlantineia.  (Pans.  iz.  15.  §  4.)  Stephanos  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  mistake  in  naming  Bnphia  and 
Phoebia  as  separate  places.  Ross  supposes  the  re- 
mains of  a  fbitress  on  a  sommit  of  Mt.  Tricarannra, 
about  two  miles  north-eastward  of  the  mins  of  Phi- 
lioa,  to  be  those  of  Bnphia  or  Phoebia;  bat  Leake 
nuuntains  that  they  represent  Tricazana,  a  fortress 
mentioDed  by  Xenophon.  (Ross,  JUiten  tm  PelO' 
poimes,  p  40;  Leake,  Pelopomtedaoa^  p.  401.) 

BUPURAS.     [Mbssbnia.] 

BUPORTHHUS  (Bo^opO^s),  a  lofty  promon- 
tory  of  Ari^Hs,  running  out  into  the  sea  near  Her- 
mione.  On  it  was  a  tonple  of  Demeter  and  her 
daughter,  and  another  of  Athena  Proroachorma,  The 
name  Buporthmus,  Leake  obeerres,  seems  clearly  to 
point  to  Cape  MutAJd  ahd  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween it  and  the  ishud  Dhoko.  (Pans.  ii.  34.  §  8 ; 
Leake,  Pelopoimenaea,  pu284 ;  Bobhiye,  Recherehaf 
p.  60.) 

BUPRA'SIUM  (Bovwpdtrwr:  Eth.  Bouwpcunc^Y, 
houwpdfftos),  a  town  of  Elis,  and  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Epeii,  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  was 
ntoated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Lariasos,  and  con- 
leqaentiy  opon  the  confines  of  Aehaia.  The  town 
was  no  longer  eztant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  its 
same  was  still  attached  to  a  district  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Larissos,  which  appears  from  Stephanas  to 
lutve  borne  also  the  name  of  Bnprasius.  (Hom.  II 
ii.  615,  zl  755,  xxiii.  631 ;  Strab.  viii.  ppi  340, 345, 
349,  352,  357,  387;  Staph.  B.  «.  v.) 

BURA  (Bovpo :  Eth,Bcvpaidtj  Bo^t),  a  town  of 
Aehaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  situated  on 
a  height  40  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  SE.  of  Helioe.  It 
is  ssid  to  haye  derived  its  name  from  Bura,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ion  and  Helioe.  Its  name  occuxs  in  a  line  of 
Aeschylus,  preserred  by  Strabo.  It  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Helioe,  b.  c. 
373  [Heuck],  and  all  its  inhabitants  perished  ex- 
cept those  who  were  absent  from  the  town  at  the 
time.  On  their  return  they  rebuilt  the  city,  which 
was  yiaited  by  Paosanias,  who  mentions  its  temples 
of  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  Eileithyia  and  Isis.  Strabo 
relates  that  there  was  a  fountam  at  Bum  called  Sy- 
baris,  from  which  the  rirer  in  Italy  deriTed  its  name. 
On  the  revival  of  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  c.  280, 
Bora  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants slew  in  275,  and  then  joined  the  confederacy. 
A  little  to  the  £.  of  Bura  was  the  river  Buratcus; 
sod  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  between  Bura  and 
the  lea,  was  an  oracular  cavern  of  Heracles  snr- 
named  Buraicoa.  (Herod.  L  145;  PoL  ii.  41; 
Strab.  pp.  386,  387,  and  59 ;  Diod.  zv.  48 ;  Pans, 
vil  25.  §  8,  seq.)  The  ruins  of  Bura  have  been 
<ittcovered  nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  of  Boh' 
^*uw  (Cerynites),  and  of  Kaktvryta  (Buraieus)  near 
Trupia.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iiL  p.  399,  Pelopot^- 
"^naco,  p.  387.)  Ovid  says  that  the  ruins  of  Bura, 
like  those  of  Helice,  were  still  to  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea;  and  Pliny  makes  the  same  assertioD. 
{Or.  Met.  zv.  293;  Plin.  iL  94.)  Henoe  it  has 
Imd  supposed  that  the  ancient  Bura  stood  upon  the 
covti  and  after  its  destmction  was  rebuilt  inhmd; 
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bnt  neither  Fkusanias  nor  Strabo  states  that  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  coast,  and  their  words  render 
it  improbable. 

BURAICUS.  [AcHAiA  ;  Ctvaetha.] 
BUKCHANA  (Bovpx<^ult:  Boreum),  called  Fa- 
baria,  from  a  kind  of  wild  beans  growing  there, 
was  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amaiiia  (£"!»#), 
which  vras  discovered  and  conquered  by  Dnisus. 
(Strab.  vii.  291 ;  PUn.  iv.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

BURDl'GALA  or  BURDKGALA  (BovpSlyaXai 
Bowdeaux  or  Bordeaux),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bi- 
tnriges  Vivisc'i,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne^  or, 
as  Strabo  (p.  190),  the  first  writer  who  mentions  the 
place,  describes  it,  on  the  aestuary  {KifiPoBdAturca) 
of  the  Garonne,  which  aestuary  is  named  the  (7s- 
ronde.  The  position  of  Burdigala  at  Bordeaux  is 
proved  by  the  various  roads  in  the  Table  and  tiie 
Antonine  Itin.  which  run  to  this  place  from  Medio- 
knum  (Ssmtes),  from  Vesunna  (Per^eux),  Aginnum 
{Agm)f  and  frnm  other  places.  It  was  the  em- 
porium or  port  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci,  and  a  place 
of  great  commerce  mider  the  empire.  Ansonius,  ft 
native  of  Burdigala,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  centuiy, 
describes  it  in  his  littie  poem  entitled  **  Ordo  No- 
bilium  Urbinm;"  and  though  he  describes  it  last,  he 
describes  it  more  particularly  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Ansonius  is  our  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name: — 

"  BurdigaU  est  natale  solum,  dementia  caeli 
Mitis  ubi,  et  riguae  larga  indnlgentia  ternte." 

It  was  in  the  early  oentnries  of  the  Christian  aera  one 
of  the  schools  of  Gallia.  Ansonius  (  Commem.  Pro/, 
Burd!)  records  the  fame  of  many  of  the  prafoason, 
but  they  are  all  rhetoricians  and  grammarians;  for 
rhetoric  and  grammatic,  as  the  terms  were  then 
used,  were  the  sum  of  Gallic  education.  Tetricus 
assumed  the  purple  at  Burdigala^  having  been  pro- 
chumcd  emperor  by  the  soldiers  when  he  was  governor 
of  Aquitania.  (Eutrop.  iz.  10.)  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  in  the  Roman  period  appears  frvm  the 
fact  of  its  having  the  titie  cf  Metropolis  of  Aquitania 
Secnnda  (Metropolis  Civitas  Burdegalensium),  after 
the  division  of  Aquitania  into  several  provincea. 
BurdigaU  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  and  it  was 
included  in  their  kingdom  during  thdr  dominion 
in  the  south-west  of  Gaul ;  but  Toulouie  was  their 
capital. 

We  know  little  of  Burdigala  ezcept  from  the 
verses  of  Ansonius.  He  describes  the  city  as  qua- 
drangular, with  walls  and  very  lofty  towers.  Tha 
streets  were  well  placed,  and  it  contained  large  open 
places  or  squares  (plateae).  He  mentions  a  stream 
that  xan  through  the  middle  of  the  dty  into  the 
Garonne,  wide  enough  to  admit  ships  into  the  town 
when  the  tide  rose.  In  £act,  the  channel  of  this 
littie  stream  was  converted  into  a  dock ;  but  it  does 
not  ezist  now.  Ansonius  mentions  a  fountain  named 
Divona,  which  supplied  the  city  with  water.  Some 
traces  of  a  subterraneoua  aqueduct  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Bordeaux,  a  short  distance  frxmi  the 
Porte  dAqmiaine  on  the  great  road  from  Bordeaua 
to  Langon,  The  (mly  remaining  Roman  monument 
at  Boi^eauz  is  the  amphitheatre  commonly  called 
the  Arinee  or  the  PalaU  Gallien,  This  buildmg 
had  eztemally  two  stories  surmounted  by  an  Attic, 
altogether  above  65  feet  high.  The  lei^tii  of  the 
arena  was  about  240  English  foet,  and  the  width 
about  175  foet  The  thickness  of  the  constructions, 
which  supported  the  seats,  is  estimated  at  about 
91  feet,  which  makes  the  eztreme  length  422  foet 
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Of  the  two  gTMt  entrances  at  each  extremltj  of  the 
ellipee,  the  western  entrance  alone  remains,  and  it  is 
still  complete  (1842).  This  noble  edifice  has  been 
greatlj  damaged  at  different  times,  and  is  now  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  (Notice  in  the  Guide  du  Voff- 
tugeuTy  par  Richard  et  Hocqnart,  from  M.  de  Can- 
mont.)  Another  Roman  edifice,  probably  a  temple, 
existed  till  the  time  of  Loais  XIV.,  when  it  was  de- 
iiKilished.  [G.  L.] 

BURGINATIUM  is  phu»d  by  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Colonia  Trajana  and  Arenatio, 
or  Uarenacio,  6  M.  P.  from  Arenatio,  and  5  from 
Colonia.  It  is  Feuerallj  agreed  that  this  place  is 
represented  hj  Schenhensckam^  at  the  p(Hnt  of  the 
bit'ui-cation  of  the  Rhine  and  Waal  in  the  present 
king  !om  of  the  Netherlands.  But  some  geographers 
ms.s\sn  other  p(»itions  to  Burginatinm.  [G.  L.] 

BURGUNDIO'NES,  BUKGUNDII  (Bovfr/owSi- 
bFvtty  Eovpyovv^if  Bovpyimifttf  ^poiryovvSiwMr, 
Ovpovyovifiot),  are  mentioned  fintt  hy  Plinjr  (!▼.  28) 
aii  a  branch  of  the  Vandals,  along  with  the  Varini, 
Oaiini,  and  Guttones.  This  drcamstance  proves 
tliat  tliey  belonged  to  the  Gothic  stocJc ;  a  fact  which 
is  also  recognised  by  Zosimus  (L  27,  68),  Agathias 
(i.  3,  p.  19,  ed.  Bonn),  and  Mamertinos  (Paneg,  ii. 
17).  But  this  view  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
statement  of  Ammianns  Marcellinns  (xviii.  5),  who 
declares  them  to  be  descendants  of  ancient  Roman 
settlers,  and  of  Orosius,  who  relates  that  Drasus, 
after  subduing  the  interior  of  Germany,  established 
them  in  different  camps;  tliat  tliey  grew  together 
into  a  great  nation,  and  received  their  name  from  the 
fact  that  they  inhabited  numerous  townships,  called 
bwffL  The  difficulty  arising  from  these  statements 
is  increased  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written,  it  becoming  a  question  whether  all  the 
namea  given  at  the  heskd  of  this  article  belong  to  one 
or  to  different  peoples.  Thos  much,  at  any  rate, 
seems  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  branch  of  the  Vandal 
or  Gothic  laoe  bore  the  name  of  Buignndians.  In 
like  manner,  it  u  more  than  probable,  that  the  Bn- 
guntes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  II.  §§  15,  18)  as 
occupying  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and 
Viadus  are  the  same  as  the  Burgundiones.  That 
they  dwelt  on  and  abont  the  Vistula  is  clear  also 
from  the  statement,  that  Fastida,  king  of  the  Gepidae 
about  the  Carpathians,  almost  destroyed  the  Bur- 
gundiones. (Jomand.  J)e  Reb.  Goth,  17 ;  compi 
Mamert  Paneg.  ii.  17 ;  Zoeim.  i.  68.)  It  is  accord- 
ingly a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Burgundians 
were  a  Gothic  people  dwelling  in  the  countxy  between 
the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula. 

But  beaidei  these  north-eastern  Burgundians, 
othera  occur  in  the  west  as  neighboon  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  without  its  being  posaible  to  say  what  con- 
nection existed  between  them;  for  history  affords  no 
infonnation  as  to  how  they  came  into  the  south-west 
of  Germany,  where  we  find  them  in  a.  d.  289. 
(Mamert  Paneg.  L  5.)  At  that  time  they  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  country  abont  the  Upper  Maine, 
and  were  stirred  up  by  the  emperor  Valentinian 
against  the  Aleraanni,  with  whom  they  were  often  at 
war.  (Amm.Marc.  zzviii.  5;  comp.  zviii.  2.)  An 
army  of  80,000  Burgundians  then  appeared  on  the 
Rhine,  but  without  producing  any  permanent  results, 
for  tiiey  did  not  obtain  any  settlements  there  until 
the  time  of  Stilico,  in  consequence  of  tlie  great 
commotion  of  the  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi  against 
GauL  (Oixjs.  vii.  32.)  In  the  year  412,  Jovinus 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Mayence.  partly  throngh 
the  influence  of  the  Bui^gundian  king  Guntbaliar. 
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The  year  after  this  they  crossed  over  to  the 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  for  a  time  their  farther 
progress  was  chedEed  by  AStios.  (Sidoo.  Apolhn. 
Carm.  viL  233.)  But  notwithstanding  many  and 
bloody  defeats,  in  one  of  which  thor  king  Gnnthahar 
was  slain,  the  Burgundians  advanced  into  (Saul,  and 
soon  adopted  Christianity.  (Oroe.  L  c ;  Socrates,  vii. 
30.)  They  established  thonselves  abont  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alps,  and  founded  a  powecftU  kingdom. 

Although  history  leaves  ns  in  the  dai^  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Borgondians  came  to  be  in  the 
south-west  of  (j«many,  yet  one  of  two  things  mnst 
have  been  the  case,  dther  they  had  migrated  thither 
from  the  east,  or  else  the  name,  being  an  appellativi*, 
was  given  to  two  different  German  peoples,  from  the 
cireumstance  of  their  living  in  bnrgi  or  bnrgfaa. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  Die  DeuUcken  %.  d.  Nackbar  Siamme, 
p.  443,  foil;  V.  Wersebe,  VoUeer  u.  Voikerbimd.  p. 
256,  foIL ;  Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ.  Epileg.  p.  Iv. 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

BUIUI  or  BUR!  (BoDpot,  Boi^^Of  *>  German 
people,  which  is  firet  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^Germ, 
43)  in  connection  with  the  Mareigni,  Gothini,  and  aa 
dwelling  beyond  the  Marcotnanni  and  QnadL  (PtoL 
ii.  11.  §  20;  Dion  Cass.  Izviii.  8;  Jul.  Capitol,  ^nl 
PhUoe.  22.)  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Burii  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Ifaxoomanni  and 
Quadi,  where  they  seem  to  have  extended  as  &r  as 
the  Vistula.  In  the  war  of  Trajan  against  the  Da- 
dans,  the  Burii  were  his  allies  (Dion  Cass.  IzvliL  8); 
in  the  time  of  M.  Anrelins,  they  likewise  sided  with 
the  Romans,  while  they  are  said  to  have  been  ooq- 
stantly  at  war  with  the  Quadi  (Izzi.  18>  In  the 
peace  concluded  by  Commodus  with  the  Maroomanni 
and  Quadi,  the  Burii  are  expressly  mentioned  as 
friends  of  the  Ronnans  (Ixxii.  2).  But  this  friendly 
relation  between  them  and  the  Romans  was  not  with- 
out interruptions  (IxxiL  3;  JoL  Capit.  2.  c).  Pto- 
lemy, who  calls  them  Aoi^yMi  Bovpei,  aeenie  to  con- 
sider them  as  a  branch  of  the  Lygian  race,  while 
Tadtns  r^ards  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Suevi. 
(Zeuss,  Die  Deuieeken  «.  d  NachbarttSmme^  pp. 
126,  458;  Wilhehn,  Germanien,  p.  246.)     [L.  &] 

BURNUM,  a  town  of  Liburnia  in  lllyricum,  of 
uncertain  site.    (Plin.  ui.  21.  s.  26;  Tab.  PeuL) 

BURSAO,  BURSAVOLENSES.  [Auruoo- 
irsa] 

BURUNCUS,  a  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Cologne  and  Noveidum  {Nemuy.  The 
iSret  place  on  the  road  to  Novesinm  from  Cologne, 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  u  Dumomagus,  then  Buruncos, 
and  then  Novesinm.  But  D'Anville  ingeniously 
attempts  to  show  that  Dumomagus  and  Bnmncns 
should  change  places  in  the  old  road  book,  and  thus 
Bnmncns  may  be  at  Woringen  or  near  it.  Some 
of  these  obscure  positions  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
inquiry,  especially  when  we  observe  thai  three  critics 
differ  from  D*Anville,  and  each  differs  from  the  other 
as  to  the  site  of  Burancna.  [G.  L.] 

BUSAE.     [BuDii.] 

BUSI'RIS(Bo^i^r, Herod,  i. 59,61, 165;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802 ;  Pint.  /«.  e<  Oeir.  30 ;  PtoL  ir.  5.  §  51 ; 
Plin.  V.  9.  «.  11 :  Hierocl.  p.  725;  Steph.  B.  a.  r.: 
Eth.  BoiMTiptn^f),  the  modem  Buegr  or  Abotmr^ 
of  which  c<»siderable  ruins  are  still  extant,  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  nonM  Busirites.  in  E^jpt,  and 
stood  S.  of  Sais,  near  the  Phatnitic  month  and  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  town  and  notne 
of  Busiris  were  allotted  to  the  Hermotybian  division 
uf  the  Egyptian  militia.  It  was  r^ainded  as  one  of 
the  birthplaces  of  Osiris,  as  perhaps,  etymolqgically, 
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tiie  nanw  itadf  impliei.  The  festival  of  Isia  at  Ba- 
■iris  came  next  in  splendour  and  importance  to  that 
of  Artemis  at  Bnhastis  in  the  Egyptian  calendar. 
The  temple  of  Isis,  indeed,  with  the  hamlet  which 
Bftrang  up  around  it,  stood  probably  at  a  short  dis- 
tance without  the  mUIs  of  Busiris  itself,  for  Pliny 
(v.  10.8.  11)  mentions  **Isidis  oppidnm"  in  the 
ncighboorhood  of  the  town.  The  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ple are  still  visible,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Ahofrnty  at 
the  hamlet  of  BaJibttft,  (Pococke,  7Vooe2f,  Yd.  i. 
p  34;  Minutoli,  p.  304.) 

Bufiris  was  aiso  the  name  of  a  town  in  Middle 
E^pt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  and  the 
Great  Pyramid.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modem 
Tillage  of  Ahotuir  in  that  districL  There  are  con- 
siderable catacombs  near  the  ancient  town  (Pliny 
xxxTi.  12.  s.  16):  indeed  to  the  S.  of  Busiris  one 
great  cemetery  appears  to  have  stretched  over  the 
plain.  The  Heptanomite  Busiris  was  in  fact  a  hamlet 
standing  at  one  extremity  of  the  necropolis  of  Mem- 
phis. [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTADAE,  a  demus  of  Attica,  of  uncertain  site. 
[See  p.  333,  Na  33.] 

BUTHOE  or  BUTUA  (Bv0^,  Steph.  B.  b.  v.; 
Scylax,  p.  9  ;  Butua,  Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26;  BovAova, 
an  error  for  Bovro^o,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5 :  Eth.  Bov- 
tfooTos:  BudcHi^  a  town  of  Dalmatia  in  lUyricnm, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadmus,  after  he  had 
migrated  from  Thebes  and  taken  up  his  residence 
smoDg  the  IHyrian  tribe  of  the  Enchelees. 

BUTHROTUM  (Boi/0p«rr4(y,  Strab.,  Ptol.;  Boia. 
0p«Tos,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  Bov<^pciTios),  a  town  of 
ThesproUa  in  Epirus,  was  situatiod  upon  a  peninsula 
at  the  head  of  a  salt-water  lake,  which  is  connected 
with  a  bay  of  the  soa  by  means  of  a  river  three  or 
four  miles  in  length.  This  lake  is  now  called  Vutzm- 
drOf  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  Of  Pblo- 
DKs  (ni|A^i}f),  from  its  muddy  waters;  for  though 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  give  the  name  of  Pelodes  only 
to  the  hafbonr  (AiMc),  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  belonged  to  the  lake  as  well.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
324;  Ptol.  iii.  14.  §  4;  called  naA((cit  by  Appian, 
B.  C,  V.  55.)  The  bay  of  the  sea  with  which  the 
lake  of  Vtttdmdr6  is  connected  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  bay  of  Buthrotum,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  inland  hike  Pelodes.  The  bay  of  Buthxo- 
torn  was  boonded  co  the  north  by  the  promontory 
Posidinm. 

Buthrotnm  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  He- 
lenas, the  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus. 
Virgil  repreaents  Aeneas  visiting  Helenns  at  this 
place,  and  finding  hun  mairied  to  Andromache. 
(ViTg.i4en.iiL291,seq.;  Ov.Jlfe«.xiii.720.)  Vir- 
gil describes  Bnthrotum  as  a  lofty  city  ("  oeUam 
Bathroti  aacendimns  nrbem  "^^  resembling  Troy :  to 
the  river  which  flowed  from  the  lake  into  the  sea 
Helenas  had  given  the  name  of  Simois,  and  to  a  dxy 
torrent  that  of  Xanthns.  But  its  resemblance  to 
Troy  seems  to  have  been  purely  imaginaxy;  and  the 
ejuthet  of  ^  lattj  "  cannot  be  applied  with  any  pn>- 
prie^  to  Buthrotum.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
Caesar  afted  he  had  taken  Oricum  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
16);  and  it  had  become  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as 
tlie  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  L  e.;  Plin.  iv.  I.  s.  1.) 
Atticus  had  an  estate  at  Bnthrotum.  (Cic  adAU. 
iv.  8,  ad  Fam,  xvL  7.) 

"  The  ruins  of  Buthrotum  occapj  a  peninsula 
which  is  bounded  on  the  western  side  by  a  small  bay 
in  the  lake,  and  is  surrounded  from  the  north  to  the 
sooth-east  by  the  windings  of  the  river  just  above  its 
urae.    The  walls  of  the  Boman  cokny  still  exist  in 
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the  whob  cimimference,  which  is  about  a  mile,  and 
are  mixed  with  remains  both  of  later  and  of  Hellenio 
work,  showing  that  the  city  always  occupied  the 
same  site.  The  citadel  was  towards  the  bay  of  the 
lake,  where  the  side  of  the  peninsula  is  the  highest 
and  steepest."  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  i. 
p.  99,  seq. ;  comp.  Prokesch,  Jknkwurdigk.  voL  i. 
p.  22,  seq.) 

BU'TICUS  LACUS  (^  Bovriirl^  \lfi9fi,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802),  was  one  of  the  lagoons  formed  by  the 
Kile  near  its  junction  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Butic  Lake,  the  modem  Burhty  was  northward 
of  the  town  of  Butos,  and  contained  the  iidet  of 
Ghemmis  or  Chembis,  from  which  the  nome  Chem- 
mites  derived  its  appelhttion.  (Steph.  B.  p.  690). 
This  island  which  at  one  time  was  said  to  be  float- 
ing, was  the  original  site  of  the  temple  of  Bute,  since 
here  Isis  took  refuge  when  pursued  by  Typhon. 
(Anton.  Lib.  Metam.  Fab.  28.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTOS,  or  BUTO  (  oi>ro»,  Herod,  ii.  59,  63, 
155;  Boi/Tci,  Steph.  B.  p.  183,  t.v,:  Eth.  Boi^ior, 
BovTotrriSy  BovtoIt^s),  was  the  capital  town,  or 
according  to  Herodian,  merely  the  principal  village 
of  the  Delta,  which  Herodotus  (/.  c.)  calls  the  Chem- 
mite  nome ;  Ptolemy  the  Phthenothite  (^Ocyorif f , 
iv.  5.  §  48)  and  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  1 1)  Ptenetha.  Butos 
stood  on  the  Sebennytic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  its 
month,  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Butic  Lake. 
(Bovrudi  Xlfivriy  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  The  town 
was  celebrated  for  its  monolithite  temple  (Herod,  ii. 
155)  and  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto  (Aelian.  V. 
Hist,  iu  41),  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Leto 
or  Latona.  A  yearly  feast  was  held  there  in  honour 
of  the  goddess.  At  Butos  there  was  also  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  (Horns)  and  of  Artemis  (Bubastis).  It  is 
the  modem  Ktm  Katir.  (ChampoUion,  tEgypte^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  The  name  Buto  (Bovr«d)  of  the 
Greeks  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Muth  or  Mant, 
which  is  one  of  the  appellations  of  Isis,  as  "  Mother 
of  the  World."  (Plat.  /«.  ti  Otkr.  18,  38.)  The 
shrewmouse  was  worshipped  at  Butos.  (Herod,  ii. 
67.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTRIUM  (Bo^pioy),  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispa. 
dana,  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  road  from  Ravenna  to 
Altinmn.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent,  which 
places  it  6  miles  from  Ravenna:  Pliny  also  says  that 
it  was  near  the  sea-coast,  and  calls  it  an  Umbrian 
dty.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it  was  a  col<my 
or  dependency  dp  Ravenna.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Bo^pior;  Tab.  Pent.) 
No  remains  of  it  are  extant,  and  its  site  cannot  be 
identified:  there  is  a  place  still  called  Bvdrio  about 
10  miles  N£.  of  Bologna^  but  this  is  much  too  £ur 
from  the  sea-coast:  the  ancient  Bntrinm  must  have 
been  near  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes  of  Comaeckio. 
The  Butrium  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iiL  1.  §  31) 
among  the  dties  of  the  Cenomani,  in  coigunction 
with  Tridentum,  must  have  been  quite  a  difierent 
place.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BUTUA.     [BuTHOB.] 

BUTUNTUM  (BvroKTii'os:  Eth.  Butuntinensis: 
BUonto),  an  inland  city  of  Apulia,  distant  12  miles 
W.  from  Barium,  nnd  about  6  from  the  sea.  From 
its  position  it  must  certainly  have  belonged  to  the 
Peucetian  district  of  Apulia,  though  reckoned  by 
Pliny,  as  well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  among  the 
cities  of  Calabria  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  262).  It  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on 
the  road  from  Barium  to  Canusium,  12  M.P.  from 
Barium  and  1 1  from  Rubi.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  1 17 ;  Itin. 
Hier.  p^  609.)    No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  histoiy 
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but  its  ooins  attest  thai  it  most  have  been  in  eailj 
times  a  place  of  some  importanoe.  Thej  bear  tlie 
Greek  Icgead  BTTONTINaN,  and  tlie  t/pes  indicate 
a  connexion  witli  Tarentum.  (Edchel,  voL  i.  p.  144; 
Millingen,  Num.  de  tltaUe,  p.  150.)         [£.  H.  B.] 

BUXENTUM,  called  by  the  Greeks  PYXUS 
(ni/{oDs :  Ptolemj  however  wiites  the  name  Bou|cv- 
Tovi  Eth.  nv^ovrrtor,  Boxentinns:  Policastro)^  a 
citjr  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  on  the  Gulf  now 
known  as  the  Golfo  tU  PoUautro^  which  appeant  to 
have  been  in  ancient  times  called  the  Gulf  of  Laos. 
The  Roman  and  Greek  fonns  of  the  name  are  evi- 
dently related  in  the  same  manner  as  Acragas  and 
Agiigentnm,  Selinus  and  Selinuntiuni,  &c  All 
authors  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  colony. 
According  to  the  received  account  it  was  founded  as 
late  as  B.  G.  470  by  a  colony  from  Rhegium,  sent 
out  by  Micythus,the  successor  of  A  uaxilaus.  (Diud. 
xi  59 ;  Strab. vi.  p. 253;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  Tlv^ovs.)  But 
from  coina  still  extant,  of  a  very  ancient  style  of 
fabric,  with  the  name  of  Pyxus  (nTHOES)  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  of  Siris  on  the  other,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  a  Greek  city  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  which  was  either  a  colony  of  Suis,  ot 
of  kindred  origin  with  it.  (Eckhel,  vol  i.  p.  151 ; 
Millii)<;en,  Numumatique  de  lliaiie^  p.  41.)  The 
colony  of  Micythus  according  to  Strabo  did  not  last 
long :  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Pyxus  until  after  the 
conquest  of  Lucania  by  the  Romans,  who  in  ii.c.  197 
Helected  it  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  colonies  which 
tiicy  detennined  to  establish  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
settlement  was  not  however  actually  made  till  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  B.C.  186  it  was  already 
reported  to  be  deserted,  and  a  fre.sh  body  of  colonists 
was  sent  there.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29,  zxxiv.  42,  45, 
xxxix.  22;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  No  subsequent  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems  to  have  never 
been  a  plaoe  of  much  importance,  though  its  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  municipal  town  of  Lncania  is 
attested  by  the  geographers  as  well  as  by  the  Liber 
Coloniarum,  where  the  "  ager  Buxentinns  **  is  erro- 
neously included  in  the  province  of  the  Bruttii. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Strab.  vL  p.  253;  Mela  iL  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  8;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  It  appears  to 
have  still  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  as  late  as  a.  d.  501 . 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p. 375.) 

Strabo  tells  us  Q.  c.)  that  besides  the  city  there 
was  a  promontory  and  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  stall  retains  its  ancient  name,  the  river 
which  flows  near  the  modem  city  of  Policattro  being 
still  called  the  Butento,  The  promontory  is  pro- 
bably the  one  now  called  Capo  degliJnfruchi^  which 
bounds  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  on  the  W.  Clnverius 
speaks  of  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  as  still 
visible  at  Policattro  •  but  no  ruins  appear  to  be  now 
extant  there:  and  the  only  ancient  remains  are  two 
inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  doubt  that  Policastro^  the  name  of  which 
ilates  from  about  the  1 1th  century,  occupies  nearly, 
if  not  preciisely,  the  site  of  Buxentum.  (Cluver.  JtaL 
p.  1261 ;  Romanelli,  vol  i.  p.  373.) 

The  coin  of  Pyxus  above  alluded  to,  is  figured 
under  SiRis.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BU'ZARA.    [Maitretakia.] 

BYBLOS  (hu€\os,  Steph.  B.;  BttfAos,  ZodnL  i. 
58:  Eth,Bve\ios,  B^^Aior,  LXX,;  Ptol.  v.  15; 
Ph'n.  ▼.  20;  Pomp.  Mel.i.  12.  §  3;  Hierocl.;  Gec^gr. 
Kav. ;  Jubetl),  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  seated  on  a  rising 
ground  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  between 
Sidnn  and  the  Promontory  Tlieopro6opon  (0«ow  vp6- 
omwof}.    (Stnib.  xvL  p.  755.)      It  was  celebrated 
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for  the  birth  and  worehip  of  Adonis  or  Syrian  Tbiim* 
muz.  (Eustath.  adJHoHjfM.  v.  9 12 ;  Nonnua,  Dsbajai 
iu.  V.  109 ;  Strab.  Lc.)  "  The  bnd  of  the  GibUtca^' 
with  all  Lebanon,  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  xiiL  5),  but  they  never  got  poasesaiui  otf  it. 
The  Giblites  are  mentioned  as  *'  stonesquarerB  * 
(1  Kingi^  v.  18),  and  supplied  caulkers  for  the  Ty- 
rian  fleet  {EteL  xxvii.  9).  Enylus,  king  of  Bybloa, 
when  he  learnt  that  his  town  was  in  the  possessitoi 
of  Alexander,  came  np  with  his  vessels,  and  joined 
the  Macedonian  fleet.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  15.  §  8, 
20.  §  1.)  Byblus  seems  afterwards  to  have  fiallen 
into  the  hands  uf  a  petty  despot,  as  Pompij  is  de- 
scribed as  giving  it  fireedom,  by  breading  the  tynuit. 
(Strab.  L  c.)  This  town,  under  the  name  of  Giblab 
(Abulf.  Tab,  Syr.  p.  94;  Schulten's  Index  ViL  Sa- 
lad, t.  V.  Sjiblia),  after  having  been  the  see  of  m. 
bishop,  fell  under  Moslem  rale.  The  name  of  the 
modern  town  is  J«6ef/,  which  is  encloKcd  by  a  "wall 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  ap- 
parently of  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  (Chesoej, 
Exped,  Euphrat.  voL  L  p.  453.)  It  contains  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre:  the  "  cavca  * 
is  nearly  perfect,  with  its  concentric  ranks  of  seats, 
divided  by  thrar  **  praecinctiones,'*  "  cnnei,**  &c., 
quite  distinguishable.  (Thomson.  B3U.  SacrOf  vuL 
V.  p.  859.)  Many  fragments  of  fine  granite  co- 
lumns are  lying  about.  (Burkhardt,  j^yiu,  p.  ISO.) 
Byblus  was  the  birthpUu»  of  Philon,  who  translated 
Sanchmiiatlion  into  Greek.  The  coins  of  Byblun 
have  frequently  the  type  of  Astarte;  also  of  Isis,  who 
came  here  in  search  of  the  body  of  Osiria.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  359.) 

(Winer,  Jieal  Wortbiieh,M.v.;  RosenmiUler,  BiU, 
Alt.  vol.  ii.  pU  1,  p.  17;  MSm.  de  tAoad.  des  Inscr. 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  252.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

BYBLOS  (Bve\oSf  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Ctesias,  ap. 
Phot  BiU.  ed.  Bekker,  p.  33 ;  Eth.  Byblites),  a 
town  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  modem  BabeL  Byblos  was  seated  in  the  maishosi, 
and,  as  its  name  imports,  was  in  the  centre  of  a  tract 
where  the  Byblus  or  Papyrus  pbuit — Cyperus  )n> 
pyrus  of  Liimaeus,  the  Cyperus  Antiquorum  of  re- 
cent  botanists — grew  m  abundance.  The  root  of 
the  byblns  furnished  a  coarse  article  of  food,  which 
the  Greeks  ridiculed  the  Egyptians  for  eating. 
(AeschyL  SuppL  768.)  Its  leaves  and  rind  were 
manufactured  into  sandals  and  girdles  for  the  in- 
ferior order  of  Egyp'ian  priests,  and  into  sailcloth 
for  the  Nile-barges  (Theophr.  HitL  Plant  iv.  8); 
while  its  fibres  and  pellicles  were  wrought  into  tba 
celebrated  papyrus,  which,  until  it  was  superBeded 
by  cotton  paper  or  parchment  about  the  eleventh 
century  a.  d.,  formed  a  principal  article  of  Egyp  ian 
export,  and  the  writing  material  of  the  civilised 
world.  Pliny  (xiii.  11.  s.  12)  has  left  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  manufacture,  and  Cassiodorua 
(^Epist  xi.  38)  a  pompous  pan^yric  of  the  Papyrus 
or  Byblus  plant.  Its  history  is  also  well  described 
by  Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  *'  de  Medicina 
Aegyptiorum."  [W.  B.  D.] 

BYCE,  BYCES.    [Buce.] 

BYLAZOllA  (Bu\d(t»pa:  Vele$d,  or  VeUtid), 
the  greatest  dty  of  Paeonia  in  Macedonia,  was  js- 
tuated  on  the  Upper  Aziua,  and  near  the  passes  lead- 
ing finom  the  country  of  the  Dardani  into  Macedonia. 
(Pol  V.  97 ;  Liv.  xliv.  26;  Leake,  Nortkeru  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  470.)  It  was  a  difierent  plaoe  from  the 
residence  of  the  Paeonian  kings  on  the  river  As^wn. 
[Aarrcus.] 

BYLLIS.    [BULUS.] 
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BTRSA.    [Cabtrago.] 

BYSNAEI  (BiNTvoibf,  Steph.  «.  «.)>  *  ^^  ^  Be> 
bryces.     [Bkbrtges.]  [G.  L.] 

BYZACE'NA.     [Byzacium.] 

BYZACII.     [Btzacium.] 

BYZA'CIUM,  BYZACE'NA  (#c.  regio  proyinda: 
Bv^dLrtor,  Procop.  £.  K.  iL  23,  de  Aed,  vi.  6 ;  ^ 
BvCa«((o,  Stepb.  B.,  v  Bvtnrara^  Poljb.  iiL  23,  4 
BvCo"(2t  x<^P<^»  Polvb.  op.  Steph.  B.;  i^  Bi;(aicrrit 
X<ipa>  IHol.  iT.  3.  §  26 :  Eth,  Bu{aPT§t,  Bv(dKiot, 
Strab.  il.  p.  131,  Bv^avnroij  Byzacii,  Byzaceni),  a 
district  of  N.  Africa,  lying  to  the  S.  of  Zbuoitama, 
and  forming  part  of  tbe  Carthaginian  territory,  af- 
terwards the  S.  part  of  t^e  Ronum  province  of  iUnca, 
and  at  last  a  distinct  province. 

In  the  exact  position  of  the  later  Byzadnm,  He- 
rodotus (iv.  194, 195)  places  a  Libyan  people  called 
the  Gyzantes  (rvCoyrcs,  others  read  Ziryarrtf), 
who  possessed  the  art  of  making  artificial  honey,  in 
addition  to  the  plentiful  supply  furnished  by  the 
bees  of  the  country,  and  who  painted  themselves  red, 
and  ata  apes,  which  were  abundant  in  their  moun- 
tains. (Comp.  Eudozus  ap.  Apol.  Dysc.  de  Mirab. 
p.  38.)  They  dwelt  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
raunis,  which,  from  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
can  be  none  other  than  Cercina  (Karlxnah).  Thus 
their  position  cormpoodB  exactly  with  that  of  By- 
sacium,  a  district  still  famous  for  its  natural  honey, 
and  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  Tuius^  a  sort  of 
artificial  honey  is  made  from  the  date-palm :  mon- 
keysy  too,  are  numerous  in  its  mountainous  parts. 
Aa  to  the  name,  the  later  writers  place  the  Byzantes 
or  Byzadi  in  the  same  position,  and  Stephanus  («.  v. 
Bv{arrct)  expresslv  charges  Herodotus  with  an 
error  in  writing  rv^orrcs  ^r  Bv^arrcf.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  doubt  that  in  the  name  of  this 
Libyan  people  we  have  the  origin  of  that  of  Byza- 
dum.  The  limits  of  Byzacium  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  their  territory, 
have  been  explained  under  Africa  (p.  68,  b.);  and 
the  same  article  traces  the  political  changes,  by  which 
the  name  obtained  a  wider  meaning,  down  to  the 
ooDstitntion  of  the  separate  province  of  Byzacium, 
or  the  Provinda  Byzac  na,  as  an  imperial  province, 
governed  by  a  consularis,  with  Hadrumetum  for  its 
capitaL  This  constitution  is  aasigned  to  Diocletian, 
on  the  authority  of  inscriptions  which  mention  the 
Prov.  Yal.  Btzacbna  as  early  as  a.  d.  321 
(Gmter,  pp.362,  No.  1,  363,  Nos.  1,  3;  Orelli, 
No8  1079,  3058,  3672).  This  province  contained 
the  andent  district  of  Byzadum,  on  the  £.  coast, 
a  part  of  the  Emporia  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  W. 
of  these  the  inland  region  which  originally  belonged 
to  Numidia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Lesser  Syrtis;  on  the  N.  it  was 
diioded  from  Zengitana  by  a  line  nearly  coindding 
with  the  pardlel  of  36^  N.  lat;  on  the  W.  from 
Numidia  by  a  S.  bxmnch  of  the  Bagradas;  on  the 
SE.  from  Tripolitana,  by  the  river  Triton ;  while  on 
the  S.  and  SW.  the  deserts  about  the  basin  of  the 
PaloB  Tritonia  formed  a  natural  boundary.  The 
limits  are  somewhat  indefinite  in  a  general  descrip- 
tion, but  they  can  be  determined  with  tolerable 
exactness  by  the  lists  of  places  in  the  early  eccle- 
siastical records,  which  mention  no  less  than  115 
bishops'  sees  in  the  province  in  the  fifth  century. 
(NotiL  Prov.  Afr^  BSdring,  JV.i).  vol.  ii.  pp.  615, 
fitll.)  Among  its  chief  dties  were,  on  the  S. 
coast,  beginning  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  Thbmab, 
AciniXA,  TifAFsus,  Leftis  Minor,  Ruspwa, 
and  Hadbumetum,  the  capital:  and,  in  the  in- 
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tenor,  AasuRAK,  Tucca  TBRBBnmnNA,  Sure- 
TULA,  Thysdrus,  Cai*8A,  besides  Thblbptb,  and 
Thbvbstb,  which,  according  to  the  older  division, 
belonged  to  Numidia.  [P.  S.] 

BYZANTES.  [Byzacium.] 
BYZA'NTIUM.  [Conbtaktinopous.] 
BYZE'RES  (Bt;Ci}p<f ),  a  nation  in  Pontus.  Ste- 
pbanus  (s.  v.),  who  mentions  the  Byzeres,  adds  that 
there  is  a  Bi;(i}piicbs  Ai^^y,  whence  we  might  infer 
that  the  Byzeres  were  on  the  coast,  or  at  least  pos- 
sessed a  place  on  the  coast.  Strabo  (p.  549)  men- 
tions several  savage  tribes  which  occupied  the  inte- 
rior above  Trapezus  and  Phamacia — the  Tibareni, 
the  Cheldaei,  the  Sanni  who  were  once  callnl  Ma- 
crones,  and  others.  He  adds,  that  some  of  th«»d 
barbarians  were  called  Byzeres;  but  he  does  not 
say,  as  some  interpret  his  words,  that  these  Byzeres 
were  the  same  as  the  Heptaoometae.  Dionysiiia 
(Perte^.  765)  mentiixu  the  Byzeres  in  the  same 
verse  with  the  Bccheires  or  Bechiri.  The  name  of 
the  people  must  have  been  well  known  as  it  occura 
in  Mela  (i.  19),  and  in  Pliny  (vi.  3);  bat  there  are 
no  means  of  fixing  their  position  more  precisely  than 
Strabo  has  done.  [G.  L.] 


CA'BALEIS.    [CABALI8.J 

CA'BALIS  (Ka«aA(f,  Ka^oAXft,  KotfoAta:  Eih. 
KotfoAc^t,  KaCdAioi),  a  people  of  Asia  Minor. 
Herodotus  (iii.  90)  mentions  the  Cabalii  in  the  same 
nome  (the  second)  with  the  Mysi,  Lydi,  Lasonii, 
and  Hygenneis.  He  places  the  Milyeis  in  the  first 
nome  with  the  Lydans,  Carians,  and  others.  In 
another  passage  (vii.  77)  he  speaks  of  "  Cabelees 
the  Maeonians "  (Kof  i}A^ct  o\  Mi^torcs),  and  says 
that  they  are  called  Lasonii.  Nothing  can  be  got 
from  these  two  passages.  Strabo  (p.  629)  speaks 
of  the  Cibyratis  and  Caballis:  in  another  place 
(p.  631)  he  says  that  the  Cibyratae  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  those  Lydians  who  occupied  the 
Caballis ;  and  again,  "  they  say  that  the  Cubaleis 
were  Solymi."  Strabo  admits  the  difBculty  of  giving 
an  exact  account  of  this  and  some  other  parts  (if 
Asia,  partly  owing  to  the  Bomans  not  making  their, 
political  divisions  according  to  peoples,  but  adopting 
a  different  principle  in  determining  thdr  Conventus 
Juridici.  Pliny  (v.  27)  places  Cabalia  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lyda,  and  names  its  three  cities  Oenoanda, 
Balbura,  and  Bubon;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  assigns 
the  same  tliree  dties  to  Carbalia,  which  manifestly 
ought  to  be  Cabalia.  We  thus  obtain  in  a  general 
way  the  position  of  Cabalia  or  Cabalis,  if  we  can 
ascertain  the  sites  of  these  dties,  and  they  have 
been  determined  of  kte  yeara  [Balbura;  Bubom; 
Obmoaxda].  The  map  which  accompanies  Spratt's 
L^da  phtces  Balbura  not  far  below  the  source  of  the 
Indus  of  Lyda,  Bubon  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Xanthus,  and  Oenoanda  lower  down  on  the  same 
river.  But  Ptolemy  has  also  Carbalia,  that  is  Ca- 
balia, in  Pamphylia  (v.  5),  to  which  he  assigns 
many  towns  —  Cretopolis,  Termessus,  and  even  a 
town  Milyas  *,  and  Pliny  again  (v.  32)  makes  a  part 
of  Galatia  border  on  the  Cabalia  of  Pamphylia. 
Stephanus  mentions  only  a  dty  Cabalis ;  though  he 
quotes '  Strabo  who,  indeed,  speaks  of  "  Cibyra  the 
great,  Sinda,  and  Caballts,"  and  perhaps  he  means 
to  say  that  there  is  a  dty  Caballis.  From  all  this 
confusion  we  can  now  extract  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  cities  at  leasts  which  have  been  enome* 
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rated  abors,  in  ihe  Cabalia  or  Cabalia ;  and  we  can 
make  Strabo  agree  with  Plinj  and  Ptolemj,  bj  aap- 
posiiig  that  theae  three  cities  (Balbnra,  Bub(ni,  and 
Oenoanda)  which  Strabo  moitions,  belonged  to  his 
tenitory  Caballis,  tboogh  he  does  not  say  that  they 
did.  The  connection  of  CiliTra  with  the  towns  cf 
the  Cabalis  is  explained  nnder  Cibyka.       [G.  L.] 

CA'BASA  (Kdeaaa,  Ptol.  iy.  5.  §  48;  Plin.  t.  9, 
s.  9 :  Hierocles,p.  724 ;  Kdianraa,  Cone.  Ephes.  p.  531 , 
and  KaiWflra),  in  the  Delta  of  E^ypt,  the  modem 
jrAa&a«,was  the  principal  townof  tlie  name  Cabasites. 
It  was  seated  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sais  and  Naa- 
cratis.  Remains  of  the  ancient  Cabasa  are  believed 
to  exist  at  Koum-Faram^^  and  in  this  district  the 
names  of  several  villaf!:e8,  e.  g.  Khabdi^el'Mehf 
KhabAa-omar^  Koum-Khab&M — recall  the  Coptic 
appelUtion  of  the  capital  of  the  Cabasite  noma. 
D'Anville  (^Egypte^  p.  75)  and  Champollion  (ii.  p. 
234)  ascribe  to  the  castle  of  Khabat  the  site  of  the 
original  Cabasa.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CABASSUS  (KotfcMTir^f,  or  KaSnffc6t:  Eth. 
Kagiiafftos,  KttlSriaotTyi$).  According  to  Apion, 
quoted  by  Stephanns,  a  Tillage  of  Cappadocia  be- 
tween Tareoa  and  Mazaca;  not  the  Cabessns  of 
Homer  (^11  xiiL  363),  certainly.  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  Cataonia.  [G.  L.] 

CABE'LLIO  (KotfaAAfwr,  Strab.  p.  179:  Eth. 
Ka€t\\unriiaioSf  KaStWtwwin^t :  CavaUlon)^  a 
town  in  Gaul,  on  the  Drnentia  {Dwnmce)^  and  on  a 
line  of  road  between  Yapiocum  (^Gap)  and  Arelate 
{ArUs),  Stephanus  («.  v.  KatfcAAiwr),  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  geographer  Artemidorus,  makes  it  a 
Massaliot  foundation.  Walckenaer  (^Giog.  <^.  voL  i. 
p.  187)  says  that  M.  Calvet  has  proved,  in  a  learned 
dissertation,  that  there  was  a  company  of  Utricularii 
(boatmen,  ferrymen)  at  Cabellioi  for  the  crossing  of 
the  river.  Such  a  company  or  corpus  existed  at 
Arelate  and  elsewhere.  Cabellio  was  a  city  of  the 
Cavares,  who  were  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
Pliny  calls  it  an  Oppidum  Latinnm  (iii.  4),  and 
Ptolemy  a  Colonia.  It  was  a  town  of  some  note,  and 
many  architectural  fragments  have  been  found  in  the 
soil.  The  only  thing  that  remains  standing  is  a 
fragment  of  a  triumphal  arch,  the  lower  port  of  which 
is  buried  m  the  earth.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces  "dvitas  CabeUkorum "  is  included  in 
Viennenaia.  [G*  L.] 


com   OF  CABELUO. 

CABILLCNUM  or  C ABALLrNUM,  with  other 
tarietiea.  Coins  of  this  place,  with  the  epigraph  Ca- 
ballo,  are  mentioned.  Strabo  (p.  192)  has  KafuV 
KafO¥  (^Eih.  Cabellinensis :  CMlo>n-ntr-Sai6Mi)j  a 
town  of  the  Aedui,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Arar 
(5a^),  which  in  Caesar's  time  (^B  G.  vii.  42)  was 
a  place  which  Roman  negotiators  visited  or  resided 
at.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  against  Vercinge- 
tofiz  (b.  g.  52),  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
wintend  here.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  33  M.  P. 
or  22  Gallic  leagues  from  AtUun,  Ammianus  (xv. 
1 1)  mentions  this  place,  imder  the  name  Cabillonus, 
■a  one  of  the  chief  places  of  Lugdunensia  Prima ;  and 
from  the  Notitia  Imp.  it  appears  that  the  Romans 
kept  a  fleet  of  some  description  here.         [G.  L.] 

CABI'RA  {to,  Ko^fipo),  a  place  in  Pontus,  at 
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the  base  of  the  range  of  Paiyadres,  about  1 50  stedia 
south  of  Eupatoria  or  Magnopolis,  which  was  at  the 
junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycua  £upat<nia  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  but  Cabira,  as  Stiabo  says 
(p.  556),  at  the  baae  of  the  mountain  range  of  Parya  - 
dres.  Mithridates  the  Great  built  a  palace  at  Cabira : 
and  there  waa  a  water-mill  there  (dSpoA^Tqs),  ami 
places  for  keeping  wild  animals,  htmting  gi\>nnd^ 
and  mines.  Less  than  200  stadia  from  Cabira  was 
the  remarkable  rock  or  fortress  called  Caentui 
(Koiyify),  where  Mithridates  kept  his  most  valuable 
things.  Cn.  Pompeins  took  the  place  and  its  trm- 
sures,  which,  when  Strabo  wrote,  were  in  the  Roman 
Capitol.  In  Strabo's  time  a  woman,  Pythodoris,  the 
widow  of  King  Polemo,  had  Cabira  with  tlte 
Zelitis  and  Magnopolit|s.  Pompeins  made  Cabini 
a  dty,  and  gave  it  the  name  Diopolis.  Pythodoris 
enlarged  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Auguste;  and  she  used  it  as  her  royal 
residence.  Near  Cabira  probably  (for  the  text  of 
Strabo  is  a  little  uncertain,  and  not  quite  clear; 
Gfodcurd,  transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  491,  note)  at  a  village 
named  Ameria,  there  was  a  temple  with  a  great 
number  of  slaves  belonging  to  it,  and  the  high  priest 
enjoyed  this  benefice.  The  god  Men  Phamares  was 
worshipped  at  Cabira.  Mithridates  was  at  Cabini 
during  the  winter  that  L.  Lucullus  was  besiepn^ 
Amisos  and  Eupatoria.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  78.) 
Lucullus  afterwards  took  Cai>ira.  (Plutarch,  Ln- 
cif//tt«,  c.  18.)  There. are  some  autonomous  ooiiM 
of  Cabira  with  the  epigraph  KoCqpwr. 

Strabo,  a  native  of  Ainasia,  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  site  of  Cabira.  The  only  place 
that  corresponds  to  his  description  is  NUiar^  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lycus,  nearly  27  miles  from 
the  junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus.  But  A'^bev 
is  the  representative  of  Neocaesarea,  a  name  which 
first  occurs  in  Pliny  (vi.  3),  who  says  that  it  is  on 
the  Lycus.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  ancient  city 
between  NUcaar  and  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  the  conclusion  that  Niksar  is  a  later  name  of 
Calnra,  and  a  name  more  recent  than  Sebaste.  seems 
certain.  (Hamilton's  Researehety  fe.  vd.  i.  p.  346.) 
Pliny,  indeed,  mentions  both  Sebastia  and  Se- 
bastopolis  in  Colopena,  a  district  of  Cappadocia,  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  this.  Neocae^ 
sarea  seems  to  have  arisen  nnder  the  early  Roman 
emperors.  Cramer  {Atia  Minor ^  vol.  L  p.  315) 
stetes  that  the  earlieat  coins  of  Neocaesarea  bear 
the  effigy  of  Tiberius;  but  Sestini,  quoted  by  For- 
biger  (Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  428),  assigns  the  origin  of 
NecKaesarea  to  the  time  of  Nero,  about  a.  t>.  64, 
when  Pontus  PolemoniacHs  was  made  a  Roman 
province.  The  simplest  solution  of  this  question  is 
that  Neocaesarea  ^ras  a  new  town,  which  might  be 
near  the  site  of  Cabira.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Pontus  Pulemoniacus,  the  birth-place  of  Gr^orius 
Thaumaturgns^  and  the  place  of  assembly  of  a  council 
in  A.  D.  314.  Anunianus  Maroellinus  (xxrii.  12) 
calls  It  the  most  noted  city  of  Pontus  Polemf>- 
nlacus:  it  was,  in  fi^t,  the  metropolis.  According 
to  Paulus  IMaoonus  the  place  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

Cramer  supposes  that  Neocaesarea  is  identical 
with  Ameria,  and  he  adds  that  Neocaesarea  was 
''  the  principal  seat  of  pagan  Idolatiy  and  super- 
stitions, which  afibrds  another  presumption  that  it 
had  risen  on  the  foundation  of  Ameria  and  tbe 
worship  of  Men  Phamaoes."  But  Ameria  seems  to 
have  been  at  or  near  Cabira;  and  all  difficulties  are 
i-econeiled  by  supposing  that  Cabira,  Ameria,  Neo- 
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CMSftivA  were  in  the  vallej  of  the  Ljccis,  uid  if 
not  on  the  same  eput,  at  least  very  near  to  one 
another.  Stephanos  («.  v.  fifOKtuodp^ia :  Eth, 
NcoKouro^c^)  adds  to  onr  difficulties  by  sajing  or 
seeming  to  saj  that  the  inhabitants  were  also  called 
Adiianopditae.  Where  he  got  thia  firamy  nobody 
can  telL 

Hamilton  was  infonned  at  Niktar  that  oo  the 
road  from  Nikaar  to  SiwaSj  and  abont  fonrteen 
hours  from  NiktttTf  there  ia  a  high  perpendicnlar 
rock,  almost  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  with  a  stream 
of  water  flowing  from  the  top,  and  a  river  at  its 
bade.  This  ia  exactly  Strabo's  description  of  Cae- 
non.  [G.  L.] 

CABUBATHRA  HONS  (KaioiSaSpa  6pos),  a 
mountain  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Arabia,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (tL  7.  §§  8,  12)  as  the  western  extremity 
of  the  conntiy  of  the  Homeritae,  1  i°  £.  of  the  Straito 
of  the  Bed  Sea  (Bab-ei-Manddl).  This  situation 
would  nearly  coincide  with  the  JtAel  Kumu  in 
Capt.  Haines*s  Chart,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
2772  feet.  [G.  W.l 

CABURA  BACTRIANAE.    [Ortospama.] 

CABY'LE  or  CALYBE  (Ko^vAi},  KaKv€ii),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  west  of  Develtns,  on 
the  river  Tonsus.  It  was  colonised  by  Philip  with 
rebellioDs  Macedonians,  and  aftoirards  taken  by  M. 
Lucullns.  (Dem.  de  Cherttm.  p.  60;  Pol.  ziii.  10; 
Stnb.  TiL  p.  330;  Ptol.  iu.  11.  §  12;  Entron.  vL 8; 
Sext.  Buf.  Breo.  9;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Steph.  B.  «.v.) 
Cabyle  is  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of  GoloS 
meutioned  by  Anna  Comnena  (x.  pp.  274, 281),  and 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modem  GolticUxa  or 
ChaJtiUOvan.  •      [L.  S.] 

CACHALES  (KaxcUnt),  a  river  of  Phods,  ri* 
sing  in  Mt  Parnassus,  and  flowing  by  Tithorea  into 
the  Gephissna.  (Paus.  x.  32.  §  1 1 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  81.) 

CACYPARIS  (KwevwofHs),  a  river  on  the  £. 
eoast  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (vii. 
79)  during  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from  Syn* 
cuae;  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  the  first  river 
they  met  with  in  proceeding  along  the  coast  road 
towards  Heloms,  and  had  a  course  of  some  length, 
80  ss  to  afiurd  a  passage  up  its  valley  into  the  in- 
terior. It  is  still  called  the  CeutibUi,  a  considerable 
itream,  which  rises  near  Palastolo  (the  ancient 
Acrse),  aboat  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  flows 
through  a  deep  valley.  It  is  distant,  by  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Noto,  9  miles  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Anapus.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAC YRUM  (KdUrvpor :  Eth,  Cacynnus),  a  town 
in  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  who 
aiF<nd  no  due  to  its  position.  But  it  is  Buppo««d  by 
CIttverius  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  CoBaaro, 
abont  4  miles  N.  of  PalaaolOj  the  ancient  Acrae. 
(PIm.  ilL  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  in.  4.  §  14;  Cluver.  SidL 
p.  359.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CADE'NA  (ri.  Ki£8i|ra),  a  phice  in  Cappa- 
docia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  537)  as  the  royal 
residence  of  one  Sisinas,  who  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  aimmg  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cappadocians. 
The  site  is  unknown,  though  D*Anvi]Ie  fixed  it  at 
^igde,  Cramer  {Atia  Minor ,  vol.  ii.  p.  132)  writes 
the  name  Cadyna,  and  adds  that  Strabo  seems  to 
state  that  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia;  but  see 
GrQsknrd*s  note  (TnnsL  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  452)  on 
the  passage.  [6.  L.] 

CADI  (lUSoi:  Eih,  Ka8i}i'^s),  a  city  of  Mysia 
aroording  to  Stephanus  {»,  v.  KdSoi).  Strabo  (p. 
576)  mentions  Cadi  with  Azani  as  a  city  of  I'hrygia 
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Epictetns,  but  he  adds  that  some  assign  it  to  Mysia, 
Cadi  is  south  of  Asani,  or  Tchavdour-HiuaTj  and 
a  traveller  going  from  Azani  to  Cadi  crosses  the 
water-shed  between  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  and 
the  basin  of  the  Hermus.  A  town  now  called 
KedvM  or  Ghiedte^  stands  on  a  small  stream,  the 
Ghiediz  Chai,  which  flows  into  the  Hermus;  but 
It  is  not  the  chief  branch  of  the  Hermus,  though  the 
Turks  give  the  name  oi  Gkiedu  Choi  to  the  Hennud 
nearer  the  sea.  Hamilton  says  {Besearehes,  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  106)  that  hardly  any  ancient  remains  exist 
at  Ghiedit^  a  place  whidi  he  visited,  but  he  heard 
of  remains  at  a  place  higher  up  the  Hermus,  named 
Ghieuklery  near  the  foot  of  Morad  DtigK  Mnns 
Dindymene,  which  contains  the  source  of  the  Her> 
mus.  The  coins  ^  Cadi  have  not  the  Ethnic  name 
KaJhivtev,  as  Stephanus  gives  it,  but  KoSoifrw.  The 
river  Hermus  is  represented  on  them,  but  this  will 
not  prove,  as  Hamilton  correctly  observes,  that  the 
Ghiedit  Choi  is  the  Hermus,  but  only  that  Cadi  was 
not  far  from  the  Hemius.  Cadi  may  be  the  place 
which  Pit)peitius  (iv.  6,  8)  calls  "  Mygdonii  Cadi." 
It  was  afterwards  an  episoopal  see.  [G.  L.] 

CADISTUS,  a  mountain  of  Crete,  belonging  to 
the  ridge  of  the  White  Mountains.  Its  position  has 
been  fixed  by  Hoeck  (iTreto,  vol.  i.  p.  380)  at  Cape 
SpAdha,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  whole  island. 
In  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  §  8)  this  promontory  bears  the 
name  of  Ydbeoy  (Urpoy ;  while  Strabo  (x.  p  484)  calls 
it  Autnumfoiw  iucp^HiptoVj  and  his  remark  that 
MeloB  lay  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  it  as  from 
the  Scyllaeanpromontofyi  shows  that  he  indicated  this 
as  the  most  northerly  pouit  of  the  island.  The  mass 
of  mountain  of  which  the  cape  was  compoeed  bore 
the  double  name  of  Cadistns  and  Dictynnaeus.  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  20;  Solin.  16.)  It  would  seem  that  Pliny 
and  Solinus  were  in  error  when  th^  described  Cadis- 
tns and  Dictynnaeus  as  two  separate  peaks.  Y<bror 
&Kpo¥  and  Cadistns  were  the  original  and  proper 
names  of  the  promontory  and  mountain,  while  Aiic- 
Tbrvcuov  QKpArjipmv  and  6pos  were  epithets  after- 
wards given,  and  derived  firom  the  worship  and  temple 
of  Dictynna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CADMEIA.     [Thebab.] 

CADMUS  (Kd^Atos),  s  mountain  of  Phrygia 
Magna  (Strab.  p.  578),  which  the  Turks  call  Baha 
Daght  the  sides  are  well  wooded.  A  river  Cadmus 
flowed  from  the  mountain,  probably  the  Gieuk  Bonar^ 
which  flows  into  the  Lyctis,  a  tributary  of  the  Mae- 
ander.  (Hamilton,  Rutarchea^  &c.,  vol.L  p.  513.} 
The  range  of  Cadmus  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  in  these  parts.  Pliny's 
remark  about  it  (v.  29)  does  not  help  us.  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  puts  it  in  the  latitude  of  Mycale,  which  is 
tolerably  correct.  [G.  L.] 

CADRA,  in  Cappadocia,  an  eminence  on  Taurus^ 
which  Tacitus  (i4fin.  vi<  41)  mentions  with  Davara, 
another  strong  place,  which  the  Clitae  occupied  whed 
they  resisted  Roman  taxation.  M.  Trebellius  com*' 
pelled  them  to  surrender.  [G.  L.] 

CADREMA  (K(iSpc/Mi:  Etk,  Ka8p«/ici$s),  a  city 
of  Lycia,  a  colony  of  Olbia:  the  word  is  interpretef) 
to  mean  "  the  parching  of  com  **  (Steph.  «.  v.  Ki* 
9ptfui).  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt's  L^eiUj  vol.  i.  p 
218)  that  the  rains  at  Gormakf  at  the  extremity 
of  the  territoiy  of  Olbia  [Attalkia']  may  be 
Cadrema.  [G.  L.] 

CADRUSI  (Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a  district  on  the 
Indian  Caucasus  or  Paropamisns,  in  which  was  situ- 
ated the  Alexandreia  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  on  his  march  into  Bactria.    (Arrian,  iii.  18« 
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hr.  S2.)  Solinns  (c  54)  apjiean  tn  hare  misunder- 
stood the  wordfl  of  Plinj,  and  to  have  inferred  that 
then  was  a  city  there  called  Cadrusia;  for  which| 
however,  there  is  no  authority.  [V.] 

CADURCI  (KaSoi/pfcoi),  a  Celtic  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  basin  of  the  Oltis  (LoOt  *  branch  of  the 
Garonne,  and  lay  between  the  Nitiobriges  and  Ru- 
teni;  on  the  north  they  bordered  on  the  Arrerni. 
The  Cadnrci  were  amon^  the  tirst  who  joined  Ver- 
cin^etorix  (b.  c.  52)  in  his  risin^^  against  Caesar, 
and  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  {B.  G.  rii. 
4,  64).  They  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  with  the 
Gabali  and  VcUuni  or  Velkvi  (B.  G.  vii.  75),  as  ac- 
customed to  admit  the  supremacy  uf  the  Arvemi 
over  them.  In  Caesar's  text  (viL  75)  they  are  called 
Kleutheri  Cadurci;  but  the  reading  Eleutheri  is 
doubtful  (Ondendorp.  ed.  Caesar),  and  the  name  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Cadurci  was  Divona,  afterwards  Civitas  Ca- 
durccnrum,  now  Cohort.  UxeUodunnm,  which  was 
bciiieged  and  taken  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  viii.  32,  &c.), 
was  also  a  town  of  the  CadurcL  The  territory  of 
the  Cadurd  became  Cadurcinum  in  the  Latin  middle 
a{^  writers,  which  was  corrupted  into  Cahorsm  or 
Caortin,  whence  the  name  Qaereiy  in  the  ante-revo- 
lutionary geography  of  France.  The  territory  of  the 
Cadurci  is  supposed  to  have  been  oo-extensive  with 
the  bishopric  of  CahorB, 

The  Cadurci  wove  linen  cloth.  (Strab.  p.  191 ,  Plin. 
xix.  1 ;  and  Forcellini,  s.  v.  CadwctanJ)         [G.  L.] 

CADU'SII  (KaSoMTioi,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  506,  507, 
510,  525;  Pol.  v.  44;  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  5;  Steph.  B.; 
Arrian.i4n.iii.  19;  Mela,  i.  2.  §  48 ;  PUn.vi.1'^.  s.l5), 
a  people  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district  of  Media 
Atropatene,  on  SW.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  39°  and  37°  N.  lat.  This 
district  was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cyrus 
(Kur)^  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mardus  or  Amaidus 
{Se^  Rud)y  and  corresponds  with  the  modem  dis- 
trict of  Gilan.  They  are  described  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  525)  as  a  warlike  tribe  of  mountaineers,  fighting 
chiefly  on  foot,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
short  spear  or  javelin.  They  ap^iear  to  have  been 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours.  Thus  Dio- 
dorus  (i.  33)  speaks  of  a  war  between  them  and  the 
Medians,  which  was  not  completely  set  at  reist  till 
Cyrus  transferred  the  empire  to  the  Persians;  and 
they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  subsequent 
Eastern  wars  as  the  allies  of  one  or  other  party. 
(Xen.  HeU.  ii.  I.  §  13;  Diod.  x\'.  18;  Justin,  x.  3; 
Pol.  V.  79;  Liv.  xxxv.  48.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  name  of  Gelae,  a  tribe  who  are  constantly 
associated  with  them,  has  been  pre^jei'ved  in  the  mo- 
dem Gihin,  [V.] 

CADYAXDA.     [Calynda.] 

C  A 1 )  YT  IS.     [Jerusalem.  J 

CAKCI'LIA  CASTRA.     [Castra  Cakciua.] 

CAECILIO'NICUM.     [Ckcilionicum.] 

CAECINA  or  C  EC  IN  A  a  river  of  Etniria,  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  still  called 
Cccma.  It  flowed  through  the  territory  of  Vula- 
terrae,  and  after  passing  >vithin  5  miles  to  the  S.  of 
tliat  city,  entered  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  near  the  port 
known  as  the  Vada  Volateirana.  There  probably 
was  a  port  or  emporium  at  its  month,  and  Mela  ap- 
pears to  speak  of  a  town  of  the  same  name.  The 
family  name  of  Caecina,  which  also  belonged  to 
Voluterrae,  was  probably  connected  with  that  of  tlie 
river,  and  hence  the  correct  form  of  the  name  in 
Latin  would  be  Caecina,  thongh  the  MSS.  both  of 
Pliny  and  Mela  have  Cecina  or  Cecinna.    (Plin.  iii. 
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5.  s.  8 ;  Mela,  li.  4 ;  Miiller,  Etruther^  vol.  L  pw 
405.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GAECrNUS  (KoixiWos,  Thuc:  where  the  older 
editions  have  KaZkir^f),  a  river  of  Bmttiom,  in  .the 
territory  of  Locri,  between  that  city  and  Rheginm. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  103),  in  relating 
the  operations  of  Laches  with  an  Athenian  fleet  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy  in  B.  c  426,  when  that 
commander  defeated  on  its  banks  a  body  of  Locriaa 
troops.  It  is  also  zcferred  to  by  Pausanias,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
of  Locri  and  Rhcgium,  and  mentions  a  natural  plie- 
nomenoD  connected  with  it,  which  is  referred  by  other 
writers  to  the  neighbouring  river  Halex: — that  the 
cicadae  (r^rrrycs)  on  the  Locxian  side  were  mu- 
sical, and  chirped  or  sang  as  they  did  eksewhere:  but 
thoee  in  the  Rhegian  territory  were  mute.  (Pans, 
vi.  6.  §  4.)  Both  Pausanias  and  Aelian  relate*  that 
the  celebn^  Locrian  athlete  Euthymus  disappeared 
in  the  stream  of  the  Caednns,  in  a  manner  suppocc^l 
to  be  supernatural.  (Pans.  {.  c. ;  AeL  V,  H.  viiL  18.) 
Local  antiquarians  suppose  the  small  stream  calleil 
on  Zannoni*a  map  the  F.  PUcopio,  which  flows  by 
AmendoUa,  and  enters  the  sea  about  10  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Spartivento,  to  be  the  ancient  Caednus;  but 
there  is  n?  authority  for  this,  except  its  proximity 
to  the  Halex,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
confounded.     (Romanelli,  vol.  L  p.  137.) 

The  Caednus  of  Pliny  (in.  10.  a.  15),  which 
he  places  N.  of  Scylladum,  is  a  false  reading  of 
the  early  editors  for  Carcines  or  Cardnus,  the 
form  found  in  the  MSS.  both  of  Pliny  himself  and 
Mela  (ii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  the  river  desig- 
nated is  wholly  distinct  from  the  Caecinus  of  Thu- 
cydides. [E.  H.  B] 

CAE'CUBUS  ACER  (KoTicov^ot,  Strab.\  a  di». 
trict  of  Latium  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amyclar, 
and  included  apparently  in  the  territory  of  Fundi. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  man»hy 
tract  between  Tarradna  and  Speluncae  (JSperlonffo), 
which  extends  about  8  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
6  miles  inland.  Contrary  to  all  analogy,  these  low 
and  marshy  grounds  produced  a  wine  of  the  ntoett 
excellent  quality,  the  praises  of  which  are  repeatetil) 
sung  by  Ho  ace,  who  ap,  ears  to  regard  it  as  holding 
the  first  place  among  all  the  wines  of  his  day ;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  however  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  it  had  lost  its  andent  celebrity,  partly 
from  the  neglect  of  the  cultivators,  partly  from  some 
works  which  had  drained  the  marslies.  But  Martial 
speaks  of  it  as  still  ei\}oying  some  reputation.  (Hot. 
C€wm,  i.  20.  9,  ii.  14,  25;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.8;  Strab. 
V.  p.  234;  Mart  xii.  17.  6,  xiii.  115;  Cdum.  ILR. 
iii.  8.  §  5;  Dioscor.  v.  10,  11;  At  hen.  i.  p.  27.) 
Strabo  Hpeaks  of  rb  KaiKov^ov  as  if  it  were  a  pim-o, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  there  never  was  a  town  of 
the  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'LIA,  CAE'LIUM,  or  CE'LIA  (KwAm  or 
KfA/a).  I.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Apulia,  men- 
tioned both  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy;  of  whom  the 
former  places  it  between  Egnatia  and  Canusimn,  on 
the  direct  road  from  Brundusium  to  Rome;  the  latter 
ennmerates  it  among  the  inland  cities  of  the  Peuce- 
tian  Apulians.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282;  PtoL  iii.  I.  §  73.) 
The  Tab.  Pent,  confirms  the  account  of  Strabo,  and 
places  Celia  9  miles  from  Butuntum,  on  the  rostd  to 
Egnatia;  a  distance  which  coincides  with  the  po- 
sition of  a  village  still  called  Ctglie^  5  miles  &  of 
Bari.  Here  numerous  andent  remains,  tombs,  vases 
&c.  have  been  discovered.  (Romanelli,  voL  ii.  p^ 
177;  Mommsen,  Unier  Itol  DigkkU,-^^ 
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I.  Annther  toirn  of  the  hum  nimc  exiatrd  in 
CuIibHm  aboDt  37  nuks  W.  of  Bnindniutiin,  ux!  30 
miJH  SE.  of  Tumtmn;  tliu  mln  itill  nUini  Clu 
nuDe  of  Ceglu,  uid  is  noir  ■  considenble  b>wn  t^ 
■boat  6.000  inhabilMila,  lituMed  on  a  bill  Kbout 
It  milM  (rum  Iho  Adriilie.     EireniiTB  puttions  of 

imcriplkiiii  in  tb<  Mcmiptui  dislMt.  (Momnuwi, 
I.C.;  Tomui,  in  BylL  dtU.  IntL  1831,  pp.  S4,  55.) 
It  ii  ^dcntlr  thii  Caelii  Ihmt  ij  momcrmtal  b^ 
PUdj.  together  with  LajAme  uid  BmnlDiiiun,  imun); 
tlu  dtira  of  Calabrii  (iii.  II.  i.  16),  u  mil  lu  the 
"  Cirliniu  ifcer  '  mentiuned  by  Fmntinns  amoiig  the 
"  drititn  prtrrindu  CulabriH "  {Lib.  CoUm.  p. 
362),  tlinugb,  from  th«  confaaion  tnnde  bj  both 
writan  in  regird  to  the  liontiere  of  Apulia  »iid  Ca- 
labria, theae  paAa^ea  mij^ht  hara  been  nadilj  re- 
fcintl  to  t)M  Caelia  in  Peacelin.  The  evidence  ii. 
bmrever,  conclosii'e  that  there  wen  tm  placr*  of 
lb*  game  name,  lU  ahare  dtscribed.  Nnmiamatii: 
writen  are  not  agreed  to  which  of  the  two  belong 
the  roiiB  with  the  iDK:ripd«i  KAIAINIIN,  of  which 
tfane  an  aerend  raiwljee.  Theae  have  been  gene- 
lally  ascribed  to  the  Calabrian  eity;  but  Mommsen 
('.  t.)  ig  uf  opinion  that  they  belong  rather  to  the 
Caelia  near  Bari,  being  freqnently  fbnnd  in  that 
nngbbonrbood.  (See  alio  Millingen,  Num.  de  flla- 
lit.  p.  149.)  The  attempt  to  ntabliih  a  distioctuin 
bttwem  the  two  placea,  fennded  on  the  orthograiij 
of  the  nanva,  and  to  nil  the  Hie  Caelia  or  Caelimn, 
the  other  Cells,  ia  oaitainl;  untenable.     [E.  U.  B.] 


CAEKA.  a  town  of  Sicil;  mentiaied  onlr  in  the 
Itineraij  (^  AntiniDtu,  whidi  writa  the  name  Cena, 
and  plana  it  oo  the  SW.  BOUt  of  the  iiland,  18  raileg 
W.  (i  Agrigentonu  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  88.)  Though 
the  name  b  not  finilld  in  anj  earlier  anthor,  nn- 
mlsnialiati  are  gcoenltj  agreed  to  aasigo  to  it  the 
ntna  with  the  inacriftiDn  KAINON,  one  of  which 
it  represented  below,  Theae  coina,  which  are  fonnd 
in  can»darahle  nnmbsn  in  Sidlf,  were  preTtonat]' 
•■nibed  lu  the  uUimd  of  Cakke,  mentianed  bj 
1*1107  (■>!-  8.  a.  14)  among  the  Binaller  iaianda  be- 
twatn  Sdlj  and  Africa,  and  generall;  identified 
with  the  little  ialet  now  oiled  Cimi,  off  the  Golf  of 
Hippo  m  the  cout  of  Africa.  Bnt  ne  have  do 
naiou  to  MffCKt  that  thia  barren  rock  ever  «at 
(vn  Inhabited,  tnnch  Ina  tltat  it  cootained  a  dtj 
capable  of  atrildag  eotau :  and  the  Greek  Icgnid  irf 
thoae  m  qgeatin,  u  well  a«  f  '    -     ■- 


rhich  !■  of  a  good  Gmk  ttyte,  render  it  ilmoat 
certain  that  thej  wen  almcli  in  Siciij;  thongh  the 
eaJFtence  of  a  city  of  the  name  of  Caena  in  that 
island  nela  en  verj  slight  aothoii^.  (EckheL  vol. 
i.  p.  !E9  ;  Seetjni,  LtUert  JVimumniibU.  vol  L 
p.  4.)  [F,.H.B.] 

CAF.NAE  (KkkO,  Xen.  Aaai.  ii.  4.  §  38),  a 
town  of  some  iinportance  on  the  wealem  hank  of  the 
Tigrii ;  according  to  Xennphon.  .14  pamanga  N.  of 
Opia,  and  soalh  of  the  river  Zibalns,  or  LoKr  Zab. 
Its  exact  pneilion  nnnot  be  determined,  as  be  does 

b«n  coiijertnred  that  it  is  repreeented  b;  a  place 
oaw  called  Sew.  (Manntrt,  nd.  ii.  p.  344.)   [V.] 

CAEfJETOLIS  or  CAENE  (K^i^l  irjAit,  PtoL 
iv.  5.  §  12;  Gcog.  Hav.  p.  104),  the  modem  Climi 
was  the  soalhemmoat  town  of  the  Panopolite  name 
in  the  Tbebaid  of  Egjpt.  It  stood  apon  Ibe  eastern 
batik  of  the  Nile.  3  geof^phical  milea  NW.  of 
Cop<«.  Htrodotiu  (ii.  9l)  mentiana  a  town  Nea- 
polis  (NJii  irriXii),  near  Chemmia  in  Upper  Egjpt, 
which  is  probablj  the  same  with  Caenrpoha.  (Comp, 
Mannert.  vol.  i.  1,  p.  371.)  Panupolii,  which  waa 
north  of  Chemmis,  at  one  periud  went  by  the  name 
of  Caene  or  CaHit-poiie.  [W.  B,  D.l 

CAENE'POLIS.     [Taebabum.] 

CAE'NICA  (Kairi*4),  the  name  of  one  of  the  die- 
triols  into  which  Thrace  was  divided  bj  the  Romana. 
It  waa  sitaated  on  the  Eoiine  (Plol.  iii.  11.  §9), 
and  probabif  derived  its  name  from  the  Thracian 
Inbe  of  the  CjEKi  r*  Caehici,  who  dwelt  between 
the  Panjina  and  the  Koiine.  (Liv.  zuviiL  40 ; 
Steph.  B.  1.  r.  Kairei.)  [L.  S.] 

CAENICENSES,  a  people  in  GalUa  Narbonensia, 
an"oppiaBDi  Latinum,"  as  Pliny  (iii.  4)c»lls  them; 
probably  ai  the  river  Caenos  of  Ptolemy,  which  faa 
plac«  between  thn  eaalera  month  of  the  Rhone  and 
Hassilia  ( Jf<u-se>/b).  Tbereare  no  means  of  fixing 
the  position  of  the  Caenns,  which  may  be  the  river  uf 
Aix  that  Qows  mto  the  EloHg  dt  Bern,  or  sonie  of 
the  other  etreams  that  flow  into  the  same  itaig. 
Some  wontd  have  it  lo  be  the  canal  and  Hang  of 
Ligaffnm.  It  has  been  Buggeetcd  that  the  name  in 
Pliny  should  be  Caenienaea.  {G.  L.] 

CAENraA  (Kaivlni  ;  £(A  Kturlr^s.  Caeni- 
nenDs),  a  verj  ancient  dty  of  Latinm,  mentioned  in 
the  early  hiatory  of  Rome.  Dionysius  telle  iia  (iL 
3S)  that  it  waa  one  of  the  towns  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Scnli,  and  wTeated  from  them  by  the  Abn- 
riginee;  and  in  another  passage  (i.  79)  incidentally 
illndee  to  it  as  existing  before  the  fonndattcn  of 
Rome.  It  waa,  indeed,  one  of  the  Gnt  of  the  neigh, 
houring  petty  cities  which  came  into  cnlliaion  mth 
the  rising  power  of  Rome,  having  tJiken  up  amis, 
together  with  Aolemnae  and  Cmitnmerinm,  to 
avenge  the  rape  of  the  women  at  the  Conaoalia. 
The  Caeuinensei  were  the  6rtt  to  meet  the  arms  cf 
BomnltLs,  who  defcattd  tham,  elew  their  king  Acron 
with  his  own  hand,  and  took  the  ci^  by  ananll. 
(Liv.  i.  10;  Dimya,  U.  33,  33;  Plot.  Bom.  IB.) 
After  thia  we  are  tdd  that  he  sent  a  colony  lo  the 
CMKiaend  dty,  bat  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bilanti  migr^ad  to  Rome.  (IKonyt.  iL  35.)  It  ia 
certain  that  from  this  tinu  the  OaoM  disappean 
from  history,  and  no  trace  ia  fbnnd  <tf  the  sobee- 
qnent  eiietaDce  of  Caemna,  thoogh  ita  memory  was 
perpetnaled  not  only  by  the  tradition  of  the  victory 
of  Romulna,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  lo  have 
oooaecratad  the  £nt  Spolia  Opma  to  Jnpiter  Fere- 
trins  (Propert.  iv.  10;  Ovid.  Ftut  ii.  18fi),  bnt  by 
the  existence  of  certain  nligions  riUa  and  a  jrcnliat 
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prieKthond.  which  ttibmsted  dmrn  to  a  Ute  period,  so 
that  we  find  the  "  Sacerdotinm  Caentnense "  inen- 
tionod  in  inwriptions  of  Imperial  date.  (Orel).  Iiuer. 
3 1 80.  2 1 6 1 .  and  others  there  cited.)  Plinj  ennme- 
xtes  Caenina  among  the  celebrated  towns  (dara 
oppida)  of  Latium  which  had  in  his  time  com* 
pletely  disa]4)earcd:  thns  confirming  the  teetimonj 
of  Dionysios  to  its  Latin  origin.  Diodoms  also 
reckims  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba,  supposed  to 
be  founded  by  Latinns  Stlvins.  (Diod.  TiL  eqf. 
Etueb,  Arm.  p.  185.)  Platarch,  on  the  contrary, 
and  Stephanos  of  Bjiantiaro,  call  it  a  Sabine  town. 
(Plut  /.c;  Steph.  B.  m.v.)  It  is  probable  that  it 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  towns  of  Latiam  bordering  on 
Uie  Sabines;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  its 
situation.  Nibbr  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  a  hill 
10  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  bankx  of  a  stream  called 
the  Magugliano,  and  2  miles  SE.  of  Monte  Gentile^ 
which  is  a  plausible  conjecture,  but  nothing  more. 
(Nibby,  DmionU  di  Roma,  vol.  I  pp.  332—335; 
Abeken.  MiiUU-ftaUen,  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAENO  (K<u»^,  Diod.  v.  76),  a  aty  of  Crete, 
which,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  by  Carmanor  at  Tarrha,  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  and  Ely- 
nis.  (Comp.  Paus.)  The  Cretan  goddess  Brito- 
martis  was  tlie  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carma,  grand- 
daughter of  Carmanor,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Caeno.  (Diod.  L  c.)  Mr.  Pashley  (TVav. 
vol.  ii.  p.  270)  fixes  the  site  either  on  the  so-called 
refuge  of  the  Hellenes,  or  near  Hdgkio§  NiJMaot, 
ami  supposes  that  Mt.  Carma,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xzL  14),  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town. 
(C>»mp.  Hneck,  Krtta,  vol.  i.  p.  392.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

CAKNUS.     [CABNicssrsES.] 

CAENYS  (yi  KoiWvf),  a  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Bruttium,  which  is  described  by  Strsbo  as  near 
the  Scyllaean  rock,  and  the  extreme  point  of  Italy 
opposite  to  the  Pelorian  pramontoiy  in  Sicily,  the 
Stnit  of  Messana  lying  between  the  two.  (Strsb. 
▼L  p.  257.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
point  thus  designated  is  that  now  called  the  Amto 
del  Petao,  which  is  the  marked  angle  from  whence 
the  coast  trends  abruptly  to  the  southward,  and  is 
the  only  point  that  can  be  properly  called  a  head- 
land. (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1294 ;  D'Anville,  AnaL 
CUogr,  de  VltaUe,  p.  259.)  Some  writers,  however, 
oontend  that  the  Torre  del  CaoaUo  must  be  the 
point  meant  by  Strsbo,  because  it  is  that  most  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  headland  of  Pelorias,  and 
where  the  strait  is  really  the  nanrowest  (Holsten. 
NoL  in  Cluv.  p.  301 ;  RomanelU,  vol  i  p.  81.)  This 
last  fact  is,  however,  doubtful,  and  at  all  events 
might  be  essily  mistaken.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth 
of  the  stnut  in  its  narrowest  part  at  a  little  more 
than  six  stadia:  while  Pliny  calls  the  interval  be- 
tween tlie  two  promontories,  Caenys  in  Italy,  and 
Pelorus  in  Sicily,  12  stadia;  a  statement  which  ac- 
cords with  that  of  Polybius.  (Stimb.  L  e.;  Plin.  iii. 
6.  8. 10;  PoL  i.  42.)  All  these  statements  are  much 
beknr  the  truth;  the  real  distancs,  as  measured 
trigoDametrically  by  Capt  Smyth,  is  not  less  than 
8,971  yards  from  the  Punta  del  Peao  to  the  vil- 
li^ of  Otumri  immediately  opposite  to  it  on  the 
hicilian  coast  (Smyth's  StcUy,  p.  108.)  Hence 
the  statement  of  Thucydides  (vi.  1),  who  esti- 
mates the  breadth  of  the  strsit  at  its  narrowest 
point  at  20  stadia  (4,047  yards),  is  surprisingly  ao- 
eurate.  [E.  H,  B.] 

GAl^iaNIS  TUBRIS  or  MONUMKNTUM 
{Katmim^f  lUfrfosi  CipUmtC),  a  grwt  lighthouse. 
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built  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  on  Hie  S.  sr^ 
of  the  river  Baetis  (^Gnadtdqmifnr)  in  Hbpaim 
Baetica  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140;  Mela,  tii.  I,  where  soma 
read  Geryomtj  and  identify  the  tower  with  the  (r<w 
romiu  or  Geryonie  arx  of  Avienus.  Ora  Afarii.  263, 
see  Wemsdorf,  ad  2oe.)  Most  commentators  derive 
the  name  from  Servilius  Caepio,  the  conqueror  of 
Lnsitania;  but  others,  ascribing  to  the  Hghthonse  a 
Phoenician  origin,  regard  the  name  as  a  oormption 
of  Cap  Eon,  i.  e.  Rock  of  the  Am.  (Fotd,  HoMd- 
hook  of  Spam,  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

CAERATUS  (YiaipofTos  :  KoHerS),  a  river  of 
Crete,  which  flows  past  Cnossus,  which  dty  was 
once  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  river.  (Strab. 
X,  p.  476;  Eustath.  ad  Dumye.  Perieff.  v.  498; 
Hesych.;  Virg*  Cine,  113,  fiuminaCaerstea;  comp. 
Psshley,  TVtw.  vol.  i.  p.  263.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAERE  (Kaj>«,Ptol.;  Koi^  Strab.;  Kalfntr^h 
Dionys.  :  Eth.  Kauperophs,  Caeretanus,  hut  th« 
people  are  usually  called  Caerites),  called  by  the 
Greeks  Aoylla  ("AtvAAo:  Etk.  *AyvK\atoty  an 
ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Southern  Etraria, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Tvt- 
rhenian  Sea,  on  a  small  stream  now  called  the  Fctct- 
etna,  anciently  known  as  the  **  Caeretanus  smnis.** 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  CaeriHt  amnig,  Virg.  Aen.  riii. 
59.)  Its  territory  bordered  on  that  of  Veii  oo  the 
E.  and  of  Tarqcinii  on  the  N. ;  the  city  itself  was 
about  27  miles  distant  from  Rome.  Its  site  is  atiil 
marked  by  the  village  of  CerveirL  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  ascribing  the  firandation  of  this  <-itT 
to  the  Helasgians,  by  whom  it  was  named  Agytla, 
the  appellation  by  which  it  continued  to  be  known 
to  the  Greeks  down  to  a  late  period.  Both  Strabo 
and  Dionysius  derive  these  Pelasgians  from  Theeaalj, 
according  to  a  view  of  the  migration  of  the  Pelas^e 
races,  very  generally  adopted  among  the  Greek.s. 
The  same  authorities  assert  distinctiy  that  it  wms 
not  till  its  conquest  by  the  Tyrrhenians  (whom 
Strabo  calls  Lyduuis),  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Caere;  which  was  derived,  according  to  the  lepend 
related  by  Strabo  from  the  Greek  wonl  x*^t  ^th 
which  the  inhabitants  saluted  the  invaders.  (Slimb. 
V.  p.  220;  Dionys.  i.  20.,  iit.  58;  Serr.  ad  Aen, 
viiL  597;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  We  hare  here  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  two  elements  of  which  the 
population  of  Etruria  was  composed  ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historiea]  fimiidatiasi 
of  the  fiut,  that  Caere  was  originally  a  Pebsfno 
or  Tyrrhenian  dty,  and  was  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  Etruscsns  or  Tuscans  (called  as  usual  bj 
the  Greeks  Tjfrrkeniaiu)  from  the  north.  The 
existence  of  its  double  name  is  in  itself  a  strong 
confirmation  of  this  fact;  and  the  cireumstsnce  that 
Agylla,  like  Spina  on  the  Adriatic,  had  a  tresaary 
of  its  own  at  Delphi,  is  an  additional  proof  of  ita 
Pehugic  origin  (Strab.  JLc). 

The  period  at  which  Caere  fell  into  the  han^  of 
the  Etruscans  cannot  be  detennined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  Niebuhr  has  inferred  froni 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  Agyllaeans 
were  still  an  independent  Pelasgic  people,  and  had 
not  yet  been  conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  at  the 
time  when  they  waged  war  with  the  PhooMana  of 
Alalia,  about  B.  c.  535.  But  it  seems  dilBrult  to 
reoondle  this  with  other  notices  of  Etruscan  history, 
or  refiBr  the  conquest  to  so  late  a  period.  It  ia 
probable  that  Agylla  retained  much  of  its  Pehs|^ 
habits  and  oonnezions  kng  after  that  etent;  and 
the  use  of  the  Pehugic  name  Agylla  proves  nothini^, 
as  it  continued   to  be  exdasivdy  cmptofsd  l^ 
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Greek  antlwn  imrn  to  a  very  kte  period.  Roman 
anthoritiea  tJirow  no  light  on  the  early  histoiy  of 
Caere,  though  it  appears  in  the  legendary  histoiy 
of  Aeneas  as  a  wealthy  and  powerful  dty,  subject 
to  the  role  of  a  king  named  Mesentius,  a  crael 
tyrant,  who  had  extended  his  power  over  many 
neighboming  dties,  and  rendered  himself  formidable 
to  all  his  neighbours.  (Liv.  i.  2;  Viig.  Aen,  tIU. 
480.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Agylla  is  found  in 
Herodotus,  who  i«lates  that  the  Agyllaeans  were 
among  the  Tyrrhenians  who  joined  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  an  expedition  against  the  Phocaean  oolo- 
nitfts  at  Alalia  in  Corsica;  and  having  taken  many 
captives  npoD  that  occasion,  they  put  them  all  to 
death.  This  crime  was  Tisited  on  them  by  divine 
punishments,  until  they  sent  to  consult  the  orade 
at  Delphi  on  the  subject,  and  by  its  adnoe  paid 
funeral  hoooors  to  tbek-  victims,  with  public  games 
and  other  oeramonies.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  AgyUa  was  a 
maritime  power  of  some  considerrtiim;  and  Strsbo 
speaks  of  it  as  baring  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
among  the  Greeks;  espedaJly  from  the  drcnrostanoe 
tiiat  the  Agyllaeans  refrained  from  the  piratical 
habits  common  to  most  of  the  other  Tyrrheman 
dties.  (SCrab.  L  c)  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
serve them  at  a  later  period  from  the  attacks  of 
Dioaysaaa  of  Syracuse,  who,  having  undertaken  an 
expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Tyrrhenia  under  pre- 
tence of  patting  down  piracy,  landed  at  Pyigi,  the 
seaport  of  AgyOa,  and  plimdered  the  odebrated 
temple  of  Lndna  there,  from  which  he  carried  off 
sa  immease  booty,  beddes  laying  waste  the  adjoin- 
iag  temtoiy.    (Strah.  v.  p.  226 ;  Oiod.  xv.  U.) 

Caen  playR  a  much  ksh  important  part  in  the 
bistoiy  ef  Rome  than  we  should  have  expected  fix>m 
its  pnniniity  to  that  dty,  and  the  conenrroit  tes- 
timooies  to  its  great  wealth  and  power.  From  the 
drcumstanoe  of  its  being  selected  by  the  Romans, 
when  their  dty  was  taken  by  the  Gaids,  as  the  place 
ef  rafnge  to  which  they  sent  thdr  most  precious 
sscred  xelios,  Niebuhr  has  iafomd(voLi.  p.  385) 
that  there  must  have  been  aa  andent  bond  of  doee 
oonnexioB  between  the  two  dties;  and  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  histocy  he  efen  went  so  for  as  to 
suggest  that  Rome  was  itself  a  cdony  of  Caere; 
an  idea  which  he  afterwards  justly  alMndoned  as 
untenable.  Indeed,  the  few  notices  we  find  of  it 
prior  to  this  time,  are  for  from  indicating  any  pe- 
culiarly friendly  feeling  between  the  two.  Accofd- 
ii^  to  Dionysius,  the  Caerites  weie  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Romans  under  the  dder  Tarquin,  who 
defeated  them  in  a  battle  and  laid  waste  their 
territory;  and  agam,  after  his  death,  they  nmted 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Veientines  and  Tar- 
qninians  against  Sorius  TnlUus.  (Dionys.  iil.  58, 
tv.  27.)  Caers  was  also  the  first  place  which 
affixded  a  shelter  to  the  exiled  Tarquin  when  ex- 
pelled from  Rome.  (Liv.  i.  60.)  ^Ajid  Livy  him- 
self, after  recounting  the  service  rendered  by  them 
to  the  Romans  at  the  capture  of  the  dty,  records 
that  they  were  reodved,  m  caiueqnefioe  o/iij  into 
relations  of  public  hospitality  (ut  hospitium  public^ 
fieret,  v.  50),  thus  seeming  to  indicate  that  no  such 
relations  previously  existed.  From  this  time,  how- 
ever,  they  continued  on  a  friendly  footing,  tiU  b.  c. 
953,  wh«n  sympathyfor  theTarquinians  induced  the 
Cttfitss  onee  mors  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome. 
They  were,  however,  eadly  rednoed  to  submisdon, 
and  obtained  a  peace  for  a  hundred  yeats.    Livy 
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reprettents  this  as  freely  granted,  in  consideration 
of  their  past  services;  but  Dion  Cassius  informs  us 
that  it  was  pnrchased  at  the  price  of  half  thdr 
territory.  (Liv.  vii.  20;  Dion  Cass.  fr.  3d.  Bekk.) 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  on  this  occadon  also  that 
they  recdved  the  Roman  franchise,  but  without  the 
right  of  suffrage.  This  peculiar  relation  was 
knovm  in  later  times  as  the  C*%tritt  fratnckm^  so 
that  ^  in  tabulae  Caeritum  referre,"  became  a  pro- 
verbial expiesaion  for  disfranchidng  a  Roman  dtisen 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  62;  and  Schol.  ad  loc.),  and  we 
are  exprasdy  told  that  the  Caerites  were  the  first 
who  were  admitted  on  these  terms.  (Gdl.  xvi.  IS. 
§  7.)  But  it  is  strangely  represented  as  in  thdr 
case  a  privilege  granted  them  for  their  services  at 
the  time  of  the  Gaulish  war  (Strab.  v.  p.  220;  Gdl. 
L  c),  though  it  is  evident  that  the  relation  could 
never  have  been  an  advantageous  one,  and  was  oer- 
taiuly  in  many  other  cases  rather  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment, than  bestowed  as  a  reward.  Hence  it  is  for 
more  probable,  that  instead  of  being  conferred  on 
the  Caerites  as  a  privilege  immediatdy  after  the 
Gallic  War,  it  was  one  oif  the  conditions  of  the 
disadvantageous  peace  imposed  on  them  in  b.  0.363, 
as  a  pnnidiment  for  their  support  to  the  Tarqui- 
nians.  (See  on  this  subject,  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii. 
pi  67,  vd.  iil  p.  185;  Madvig.  de  Cokm.  p.  240; 
Mommsen,  Die  Jlontiscke  Tribute  pp.  160,  161; 
Dai  Bomitehe  Mwrnouti^  p.  246.)  It  is  uncer- 
tain  whether  the  Caerites  afterwards  obtained  the 
full  franchise;  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  were 
rednoed  to  the  condition  of  a  Praefecture  (Fest  a.  v. 
proe/ediirae);  but  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
they  were  one  of  the  Etruscan  dties  which  were 
forward  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  armament  of 
Sdpio  (Liv.  xxviii.  45),  and  it  may  hence  be  in* 
fexrcd  that  at  that  period  they  still  retdned  thdr 
nominal  existence  as  a  separate  community.  Their 
relations  to  Rome  had  probably  been  a4jttfltod  at  the 
same  period  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  con- 
cerning which  vre  are  almost  wholly  vrithoat  in- 
formation. During  the  latter  period  of  Uie  Republic 
it  appears  to  have  fiUlen  into  decay,  and  Strabo 
spesJcs  of  it  as  having,  in  his  time,  sunk  into  com- 
plete indgnificance,  preserving  only  the  vestiges  of 
its  former  greatness;  so  that  the  a4Joining  watering 
[dace  of  the  Aquae  Caeretanae  actually  surpassed 
the  andent  city  in  population.  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  in  some  measure  re- 
vived under  the  Roman  empire.  Inscriptions  and 
other  monuments  attest  its  continued  existence 
during  that  period  as  a  flourishing  municipal  town, 
fix)m  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Tnyan. 
(Gmter,  Iwcr.  p.  214.  1,  226.  4,  236.  4,  239.  9; 
BuU,  ditut.  Arch,  1840,  pp.  5—8;  Nibby,  Dm- 
torm  diRotnOf  vol.  i.  p.  342 — ^345.)  Its  territory 
was  fertile,  especially  in  vine,  which  Martid  praises 
as  not  inferior  to  that  of  Setia.  (Mart.  xiii.  124; 
Colum.  R,  i2.  iil.  3.  §  3.)  In  the  fourth  oentury 
it  became  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  still  retdned 
its  existence  under  its  andent  name  through  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  great  part  of  the  inhahit- 
uits  removed  to  another  ate  about  3  miles  off,  to 
which  they  transferred  the  name  of  Caere  or  Ceri, 
while  the  old  town  came  to  be  called  Caere  Fisfta, 
or  Cervetrif  by  which  appellation  it  is  still  known. 
(Nibby,  Ac.  p.  347.) 

The  modem  village  of  Cerveiri  (a  veiy  poor 
place)  occupies  a  small  detached  eminence  just' 
without  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls.    The  outliw 
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uf  th«  ruKMiit  dty  'a  cltuij  inu%«l,  not  w  m 
br  the  mnuiu  of  lb*  mlU,  of  which  only  ■ 
fng]nn.U  uv  TulbJ^,  M  bj  the  Mtun]  chiirb 
of  the  jrTaDad.     It  occij|n«]  i  tabk-Und,  minp 
ttaff  c1i&  iboirc  [he  plaiu  of  (be  aiut,  ainpt  *t 
th«  NE.    comer,  where  it  wu  nniled  hj  a  Hik 
to  the   hifh   knd   adjmninfr.     On  ill  Bouth  oAt 
fkHred  the  Caentaniu  amnli  (the  Foccna),  mid  on 
the  N.  wu  ■  nam*  nTine  or  eim,  on  the  oppiwtt 
tide  r<f  which   risn  a  hill  callal  Hie  Bmditaixia, 
the  Secmpolii  «f  ilie  anriert  ritj.     The  latter  ■!>- 

ud  had  not  !«•  than  aght  pta,  (be  dlnatiaD  it 
which  maj  be  di>tinct1y  traced  ;  but  onlj  ima" 
pnrtioiu  and  Anndalion)  of  the  nalli  an  ritjbli 
lliejr  wen  built  «f  ncUngnlar  blnrlia  of  Infii.  m 

and  Tarqoinii  in  Ihrir  «u  and  armncement. 
The  moat  intervAini;  icmaiiu  cf  Caere,  iioweve: 

nianj  cava,  Bunk  in  the  lerel  surface  of  Ilw  f^un< 
and  aurmoDnled  with  tumuli;  in  otheni,  thej  u 
hollowfd  out  in  the  «dH  of  Ibe  low  cli6  whic 
boaod  the  bill  of  the  Baiutilaeeia,  and  skirt  th 
ravines  on  each  aide  of  it.  None  ot  them  ha\ 
■nj  architectural  fifades.  as  at  Bieda  and  Cattel 
iAao ;  tlieir  decoialion  i>  chieSj  inlemal;  and 
Ihdr  arraniEentcnu  pronit  a  remarkable  an 
to  that  of  the  hoiuea  of  the  Etnucana.  "  Muf 
of  Chem  had  a  laree  central  chainbci.  with  i" 


wall  of 

central  chamber  represented 
ran  hiimes.  and  Ibe  chambers  a 
Lu,    for   each   had  a  bencli   of 

f  its  « 


I    had  L 


iHliruns  m  effigj,  la  at  a 
of  all  the  chambers  had  thi 
hewn  hi  the  ruck.'  (Dennis's  £liwna,  toL  i 
S2-)  One  (omb,  called  tnxa  ila  diacorem' 
Re^lini-Gaiuii  tomb,  i>  entered  bj  a  door  ii 
form  of  a  nidrrlf  piHnUid  arch,  not  nnUke  the  Kate- 
way  at  Arpinum  (tee  p.  222),  ud  like  that  form  ' 
by  BQCCCaaivc  courves  rjf  stonca  gradually  approar 
inf;  till  they  meet.  Some  of  the  tomlv  ilao  hare 
their  int«riur  walla  adorned  with  punth,,  , 
bling  thOM  at  Tarqninii,  bat  gratly  inferior  to 
them  in  variety  and  mtamL  Moal  tt  Iheaa  an 
of  comparatiteiy  late  dale,  ~  certainly  not  prior 
to  the  Bomsn  dominion, —  but  one  tomb  ii  said 
Id  contain  paintings  of  a  very  archaic  chamcter, 
pnihahly  mm  ancient  than  any  at  TarqniniL  This 
is  the  more  Inteiestinf;,  becanae  Pliny  speaks  of 
Tery  ancient  painting  believed  to  be  tf  a  date  prior 
to  the  Ibnndatioa  of  ttoDe,  aa  eiiitini;  in  his  time 
at  Caere.  (Plin.  hit.  3.  i.  6.)  Another  ton>b. 
rw^rly  disco^'ercd  at  Cervefrt,  is  curious  from  its 
baring  been  the  sepulchre  of  a  &mily  bearing;  the 
name  of  Tanjuinius,  the  Etruscan  form  of  which 
(Tarchnas)  is  repeated  many  timee  in  didennt 
inscriptions,  wbilo  olben  present  it  in  the  Homan 
&rm  and  chaiactera.  Then  seema  every  reasoQ 
tu  believe  that  (his  fiunily,  if  not  actually  that  of 
the  regal  Tarquina  tS  Rome,  was  at  least  closely 
connectid  with  them.  (Dennis,  I.e.  p  42 — U; 
Butt.  ilntL  Arch.  1847,  p.  96^61.) 

The  iniDor  objecta  found  in  the  sepntcbra  at 
Csere,    espedall/  those  diKorered  in   the    " 


«r  uid  atyle  of  their  workmanahip.     The  punted 


CAPJtK 
■  sn!  other  pKtlny  hne,  fcr  the  nMMt  put.  ■ 


in  tbenvelTea  atieriy 
a  high  iotrreet  ft™n 
the  drcunistance  of  (bar  bearing  ]LH.iriptkiDS  which 
there  is  murh  reason  to  believe  to  be  nJici  of  lbs 
P?lAA^ian  lamrnage,  as  dislinguishfd  fhm  what 
is  more  properly  railed  Etruscan.  (Denma,  I.  e.  pp 
54,5$:  Lepiins,  in  OitAmuIi  d'liut.  Arek.  1B36 
pp.  186—203;  H.  T^rrKenitdti  Pdaigrr,  p.  40 
— 42.  For  a  fuller  discusaioo  of  thk  point,  an  1^ 
artirle  Etroria.) 

Then  is  m  doubt  that  Caen,  in  the  days  al  ill 
power,  poasftssed  a  territoiy  of  cnuiderable  extent, 
bordering  rm  tbise  of  Veil  and  Tarqninii,  asd  pro- 
bably  extending  at  one  time  nearly  to  the  trbouUl 
of  the  Tiber.  Its  seaport  was  Ptroi,  itself  ■ 
considerable  city,  the  fonndatioo  of  irhicb,  as  well 
aa  that  of  Agylla,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Pe- 
langtans.  ^[pTtuit.]  kiBivn  also,  of  which  w* 
finrl  no  notice  in  the  nrly  history  of  Rome,  mnnt 
■t  tills  period  have  been  a  dependertcy  of  Carrr^ 
Another  place  noticed  as  one  of  tbs  subject  towns 

the  Veientine  territory,  but  arcordiiq;  ta 
sly  (Liv.  iv.  61).  The  grore  stund 
(0  byJ>anuB,  noticed  by  Virgil,  and  placed  by  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vaeeiaa  (the  "Caeritii 
amnis'),  ia  anppcieed  to  have  been  pari  of  the  wood 
which  clothed  the  Matte  Abbataitt,  on  the  S.  dda 
of  [he  river. 

Caere  was  not  sitnatsd  on  the  Hna  of  the  Vu 

probably  joined  to  it  by  a  aide  branch.     Another 
indent  rwd,  of  which  some  remaimi  are  still  visible 
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'led  ftom  tbeuoe  to  join  tbe  Via  Glodk  at  Careiae. 
(Gell,  Top.  o/Bomej  p.  12.) 

The  antiquities  of  Caere,  and  the  various  works 
ef  art  diaoovered  there,  are  fiilij  described  bj 
Dennis  (^Etruria,  toL  ii.  p.  17 — 63).  See  also 
Canina  (^De»crmone  di  Cen  anUoa^  Boma,  1838), 
and  GrLS  {Afoimmenti  tU  Cera  anUeOj  Roma, 
1841).  The  annexed  pUui  b  copied  from  that 
giren  by  Dennis.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAERESI  or  CARRAESI  (Ceroei,  Qros.  vL  7, 
Haverkamp's  note),  a  people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
{B,  G,  iL  4)  with  the  Condmsi,  Ebarones,  and  Pae- 
mani,  and  he  calls  them  Germans.  The  position  of 
the  Caeresi  can  only  be  conjectured.  There  is  a 
riTer  CMerty  which  rises  in  iMaBemJbowrg^  and  flows 
into  the  Maiu  between  Mowum  and  Sedan;  and  it 
is  coigectared  by  D'Anville  that  this  rirer  may  in- 
dicate the  positioQ  c&  the  Caeresi.  The  Condrusi 
were  in  Coe^rot,  in  the  territory  of  Lti^e.  Walcke- 
naer  places  the  Caeresi  in  the  CViro2$pa«,  the  Pays  de 
Caros  of  the  middle  ages,  between  BtdUmge^  A'cr- 
pen,  and  Prtufen.  Kerpem  is  on  the  Erffi,  which 
j<Hns  the  Rlane  on  the  left  bank,  below  Cologne^ 
nesr  Neuse.  He  adds,  "  they  are  thus  sitoated  near 
the  Condmsi  and  the  Eburones,  as  the  text  of  Cacssr 
requires;"  an  argument  that  b  not  worth  much,  for 
Caesar  b  not  very  particular  abont  hb  order  of  enu- 
meation  in  anch  a  case  as  this.  The  exact  site  of 
these  people  most  remain  doubtful  [G.  L.] 

CAESARAUGUSTA  (Kcuaopavyo^ra,  Srrab. 
iii.  pp.  151,  161,  162  ;  Mela,  ii.  6  ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4;  Jtm.  AnL),  or  CAESAREA  AUGUSTA 
(Kaurdptia  Avyofiirrat  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  63;  Auson. 
EpUt.  XX27.  84;  Inscr.  qp.  Golz.  Thetaur.  p.  238: 
ottDs  generally  have  c.  A.,  cabs,  augusta,  or 
CAESAR.  AUGUSTA,  whenco  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred that  the  common  shorter  form  has  arisen  from 
niiming  together  the  two  parts  of  the  last-mentioned 
abbreriati(»i :  now  Zaragoza^  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  name;  in  KnglLsh  works  often  Saron 
9o»ea\  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  of  Hbpania 
Tamconensis,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  river 
Iberos  {Ebro%  in  the  country  of  tbe  Edetani  (Plin., 
Ptol.),  on  the  borders  of  Celtiberia  (Strab.).  Its 
original  name  was  Salduba,  which  was  changed  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  after  the  Can- 
tabrian  War,  b.  c.25.  (Plin.  I  c;  Isid.  Orig.  xv. 
1).  It  was  a  coloiua  immunie,  and  the  seat  of  a 
cowentut  jwridicue,  including  152  communities 
{popuLoa  clii.,  Plin.)  It  was  the  centre  of  nearly 
^  tbe  great  roads  leading  to  the  Pyrenees  and  all 
parts  of  Spain.  {Itm.  AnL  pp.  392.  433,  438,  439, 
443,  444,  446,  448,  451,  452).  Its  coins,  which 
are  more  numerous  tlian  those  of  almost  any  other 
Spanbh  city,  range  from  Augustus  to  Caligula. 
(Florez,  Eep,  S,  vol.  iv.  p.  254;  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i. 
V'  186,  vol.  ii.  p.  636,  vol.  iii.  p.  18;  Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
pp.  36—39  ;  »eeXml  Med.  ftp.  p.  114  ;  Rasche, 
a  r.).  There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  its 
njaterlab  having  been  entirely  used  up  by  the  Monn 
^  Spaniards.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spainj  p. 
580.) 

Tht  first  Christian  poet,  Aurelius  Prudentios,  is 
nid  to  have  been  bom  at  Caesaraugusta  (a.  d. 
348);  but  some  assign  the  honour  to  Calagurris 
{Ctthhorra).  The  place  w  one  of  Ptolemy's  points 
of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  15^ 
boon  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  3^^  houra 
W.  of  AlexandiU  (Ptol.  viii.  4.  §  5).        [P.  &] 

CAESARE  A,  in  the  Ifaritime  Itinerary,  b  one 
^  the  blands  ofi*  the  north-west  coast  of  France,  tbe 
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name  of  which  b  oonupted  into  Jereeg.  (D'An- 
ville, NoUce^  ^.)  [G.  L.1 

CAESAREIA  (yiatadpemt  Etk,  KamapAs). 
1.  (JTataariyeA),  a  city  of  the  dbtrict  Cilicb  in  Cap* 
padocia,  at  the  base  of  tbe  mountain  Aj^gaens.  It 
was  originally  called  Mazaca,  afterwards  Eusebeia. 
(Staph.  «.  9.  Kaur«(pf la,  quoting  Strab.  p.  537.)  Tb« 
site  in  the  volcanic  country  at  the  foot  of  Argaena 
exposed  the  people  to  many  inconveniences.  It  was, 
however,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadoda. 
Tigranes,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  took 
the  town  (Strab.  p.  539 ;  Appian,  MUkrid,  c.  67 )» And 
carried  off  the  people  with  other  Cappadocians  to  hb 
new  town  Tigranocerta;  but  some  of  them  returned 
after  the  Romans  took  Tigranocerta.  Strabo  lias  a  stony 
that  the  people  of  Mazaca  used  the  code  of  Charondaa 
and  kept  a  law-man  (yofa/^fJi6s)  to  explain  the  law; 
hb  fnnctions  corresponded  to  those  of  a  Roman  jurb- 
conaultus  (^¥0fwt6s').  The  Roman  emperor  Tiberius, 
after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  made  Cappadocia  a 
Roman  province,  and  changed  the  name  of  Mazaca  to 
Caesareia  (Eutrop^  vii.  1 1 ;  Suidas,  «.  v.  Txfffpios ). 
The  change  of  name  was  made  after  Stiabo  wrote 
his  description  of  Cappadocia.  The  first  writer  who 
mentions  Mazaca  under  the  name  of  Caesareia  b 
Pliny  (vi.  3) :  the  name  Caesareb  also  occurs  in 
Ptolemy.  It  was  an  important  place  under  the  later 
empire.  In  the  reign  oif  Valerian  it  was  taken  by 
Sapor,  who  put  to  death  many  thousands  of  the  citi- 
zens; at  thb  time  it  was  said  to  have  a  popub- 
tion  of  400,000  (Zonar.  xii.  p.  630).  Justinian  af- 
terwards repaired  the  walb  of  Caesareia  (Prooop. 
Aed,  V.  4).  Caesareb  was  the  metropolis  of  Cap- 
padocia fh>m  the  time  of  Tiberius;  anid  in  the  later 
division  of  Cappadocb  into  Prima  and  Secunda,  it 
was  the  metropolb  of  Cappadocia  Prima.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Basilius  the  Great,  who  became 
bishop  of  Caesareia,  a.  d.  370. 

There  are  many  ruins,  and  much  rubbish  of  an- 
cient constructions  about  Kaisargeh.  No  coins 
with  the  epigraph  Mazaca  are  known,  but  thete  are 
numerous  medals  with  tlie  epigraph  Euo-c^cia^  and 
Kaurapata,  and  Kaicr.  irpos  Apyaiu, 

Strabo,  who  is  very  particuUr  in  his  description  oi 
the  position  of  Mazaca,  places  it  about  800  stadb  from 
the  Pontus,  which  must  mean  the  province  Pontus ; 
homewhat  less  than  twice  thb  distance  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  six  days*  journey  from  the  Pylae 
Ciliciae.  He  mentions  a  river  Mebs,  about  40  stadia 
from  the  city,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  manifestly  a  mbtake  [Melas]. 


COIN   OF  CAKSAREIA  MAZACA. 

2.  Of  Bithvnia.  Ptolemy  (v.  1)  gives  it  also  tlie 
name  Smyrdaleb,  or  Smyrdiane  in  the  Cud.  PaUt., 
and  in  the  old  Latin  version.  Dion  Chrysostoni  (Or. 
47.  p.  526,  Rebke)  mentions  a  small  place  of  tJus 
name  near  Prusa.  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Kai<rdp€ia) 
does  not  mention  it,  though  he  adds  that  there  aro 
other  pUces  of  thb  name  besides  those  which  be 
mentions.     The  site  b  unknown. 

There  b  a  pboe  now  called  Keen  or  jyaUkten, 
that  b,  Old  Kesri,  on  the  Caicus,  near  the  grvat 
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Nad  from  Smgmn  to  C<m§temtimopie*  The  pkce 
WM  probably  a  Gaesarea,  bat  it  is  not  within  the 
UmitB  of  Bithynia.  (Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p.  271, 
and  map.) 

3.  Ad  Ahazarbum.  [Anazarbus.]  [G.L.] 

4.  A  maritime  city  of  Palestine,  founded  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  Caesaroia  in  honour 
«f  Caesar  Angnstus.  Its  site  was  formerly  occn- 
pied  by  a  town  named  Tunis  Stmtonis,  which, 
when  enlarged  and  adorned  with  white  marble  pa- 
laces and  other  btuldings,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
august  name  thi^  was  conferred  upon  it.  Chief 
among  its  wonders  was  the  harbour,  constructed 
where  before  there  had  been  only  an  open  roadstead 
on  a  dangerous  coast.  It  was  in  sixe  equal  to  the 
renowned  Peirseeus,  and  was  secured  against  the 
provalent  south-west  winds  by  a  mole  or  breakwater 
of  massive  construction,  formed  of  blocks  of  stone  of 
more  than  50  feet  in  length,  by  18  in  width,  and  9 
in  thickness,  sunk  in  water  20  fiithoms  deep.  It 
was  200  feet  in  length,  one  half  of  which  was  ex- 
posed to  the  riolenoe  of  the  waves.  The  remainder 
was  adorned  with  towers  at  certain  intervals,  and 
laid  out  in  vaults  which  formed  hostelries  for  the 
saikn,  in  front  of  which  was  a  terrace  walk  com> 
manding  a  ^w  of  the  whole  harbour,  and  forming 
an  agreeable  jHrnnenade.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  was  on  the  north.  The  city  constructed 
of  polished  stone  encircled  the  harbour.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  an  agora,  a  prsetorium,  and  other 
public  buildings;  and  oonspcuous  on  a  mound  in 
the  midst,  rose  a  temple  of  Caesar,  with  statues  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  imperial  dty.  A  rock-hewn 
theatre,  and  a  spacious  drcns  on  the  south  of  the 
harbour,  commanding  a  fine  sea  view,  completed  the 
adornment  of  this  pagan  monument  of  Herod's  tem- 
porising character,  on  which  he  had  spent  twelve 
years  of  zealous  and  uninterrupted  exertion,  and 
enormous  sums  of  money.  (Joseph.  AnL  zv.  10.  §  6, 
B.J.L21.  §§5— 7.) 

These  great  works,  but  especially  its  commodious 
harbour,  soon  raised  Caesarda  to  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolis  Q"  caput  PaUestinae,'*  Tacit  Hist.  ii.  79), 
and  it  is  so  rec4;nlBed,  not  only  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  Christian  Churoh,  but  in  the  civil  history  of 
that  period.  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Rcxnan  praefects  and  to  the  titular  kings 
4)f  Judaea,  and  the  chief  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Syrians,  although  there  was  now  a  Jewish  commu- 
nity foimd  there,  which  had  not  been  the  case  at  an 
earlier  period  of  its  history  as  Strato*s  Tower.  (^Ant, 
Tx.  7.  §§  7,  9.) 

Its  name  underwent  uiother  change,  and  Pliny 
(v.  14)  happily  identifies  the  three  names  with  the 
one  site.  "  Stratonis  turns,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab 
Herode  rege  ooodita:  nunc  colonia  prima  Flavia,  a 
Vespasiano  Imperatore  dedncta."  But  it  still  re- 
tained its  andent  name  and  title  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
records,  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  First  Pales- 
tine; and  was  conspicuous  for  the  constancy  of  its 
martyrs  and  canfessors  in  the  various  persecutions  of 
the  Church,  but  especially  in  the  last.  (Euseb.  ff. 
E,  viii.  sub  fin.)  It  is  noted  also  as  the  see  of  the 
Father  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  prindpal 
seat  of  his  valuable  literary  labours. 

It  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  during 
the  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Crusadeni, 
as  one  stronghold  along  the  line  oS  coast,  and  it 
shared  iht  various  fortunes  (rf  the  combatants  with- 
out materially  affecting  them. 

This  once  famous  site,  prindpaJly  mteresting  as 
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the  place  when  "  the  door  of  fiuth  was  first  opened 
to  the  Genttlea,"  is  still  maiked  by  extensivv  ruins, 
situated  where  Josephus  would  teach  na  to  look  for 
them,  halfway  between  Dora  {Tamimra)  and  Joppa 
iJaffa), — retaining,  in  an  Arabic  form,  the  Gnek 
name  given  it  by  Herod.  The  tine  of  wall  and  the 
dij  diteh  of  the  Crusadera*  town  may  be  clearly 
traced  ak»g  their  whole  extent;  bat  the  ancient  dty 
was  more  extensive,  and  faint  traces  of  its  walls  may 
be  still  reooveiTd  in  parts.  The  nuns  have  served 
as  a  quarry  for  many  generadoos,  and  the  hooses 
and  fbrtifications  of  Jajfa,  Acre,  ^iefcm,  and  even  of 
Beiroui,  have  been  built  or  repaired  with  stonea  from 
this  andent  dte.  Enough,however,stiUremaiiiB  to  at- 
test the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian,  and  to  witness 
its  former  magnifioenoe,espect.iIly  in  the  massive  frag- 
ments of  its  towera  and  the  substructions  of  its  mcde, 
over  which  may  now  be  seen  the  prostrate  columiis  of 
the  pillars,  which  once  formedl  the  portico  of  its  ter- 
raced walk.  (See  TiailFs  JoBephnu,  voL  L  p.  49,  &c) 
Conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  on  a  levelled 
platform,  are  tihe  substructians  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Crusaden,  which  doubtless  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Pagan  temple  described  by  Jose^us.  [G.  W.] 
CAESABEIA  MAURETANIAE.  [lou] 
CAESABEIA  PHILIPPL  [Pakbas.] 
CAESABEIA,  DIO  [Sepphobb.] 
CAESABODU'NUM  (KaurafN(8oiin»r,  PtoL . 
Toun\  the  chief  town  of  the  Turones  or  Turooi,  a 
Cdtic  people  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire,  CaKsax 
mentions  the  Turones,  but  names  no  town.  It  is 
first  roendoned  by  Ptolemy;  and  the  same  name, 
Caesarodunum,  occurs  in  the  TaUe;  but  it  is  called 
in  the  Nodtia  of  the  pravinoea  of  Gallia  "  dvitas 
Turanorum,"  whence  die  modem  name  of  Tomn. 
The  identi^  of  Caesarodunum  and  Tomra  is  proved 
by  the  four  roads  to  this  place  fhrni  Bomyes,  P&itier9y 
Orlianif  and  Angert,  The  modem  town  u  no  the 
south  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  the  ancient  town  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  same  site,  though  this  opnuon 
is  not  universally  reodved.  There  are  no  Soman 
remains  at  Tburs,  except,  it  b  said,  some  fngments 
of  the  andent  walb.  [G.  L.3 

CAESABCMAGUS  (KaurapSfutyos,  Ptd. :  Beau- 
oow),  the  capital  of  the  Belgic  people,  the  BeBovad. 
Its  poddon  at  Beauvaie  agrees  with  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Antonine  Idn.  and  the  Table.  In  the 
Nodtia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  the  "  dvitas  Bellova- 
corum  "  belongs  to  Belgica  Secunda.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  name  was  Belvacus  or  Bdvacum,  whence, 
by  an  ordinary  corrupdon  in  the  French  langua^^e, 
comes  Beaitvaia,  As  to  its  identity  with  Bratus- 
pantium,  see  that  ardcle.  [G.  L.] 

CAESABCXMAGUS,  in  Britain,  is,  in  die  fifth 
Itinerary,  the  first  stadon  from  London  (from  which 
it  is  distant  28  miles)  on  the  road  to  Luguballium 
iCarliek),  viA  Colonia  (Colchester  or  Maldan). 
Writtle,  nearChelnufordj  about  25  mil«  from  Lon- 
don, best  coincides  with  this  measurement.  In  the 
ninth  Itinerary,  the  same  Caesaromagus,  12  miles 
from  Canonium,  is  16  from  Durolitum,  which  is 
itself  15  from  London, — in  all  31.  This  indicates  a 
second  road.  Further  remarks  upon  this  subject 
are  made  under  Colokia.  FB.  G.  L.] 

CAESE'NA  (Kaion^a,  Strsb.;  KaioutPo,  PtoL: 
Eth,  Caeseoas,  Sds:  Cesena),  a  considerable  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  dtuated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  20 
miles  from  Ariminum,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
small  river  Sapu  (5artb).  (Strab.  t.  p.  216;  Plin. 
ill.  1.5.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §46;  Idn.  Ant.  pp.  100, 
126.)    An  inddental  mendon  of  its  name  in  Cicers 
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{fld  Fam.  xvi.  27)  is  the  onlj  notioe  oi  it  that  oo- 
cara  in  \m\orj  until  a  very  Imte  period;  bat  after  tlie 
fiUl  of  the  Western  Empire  it  is  frequently  men* 
tioned  as  a  strong  fortress,  and  plajs  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  want  of  the  Goths  with  the  general^  of 
Justiuian.  (Prooop.  B,G.l\,'±n,  19,  29,  iiL  6.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  flourishing  mu- 
nicipal town  under  the  Buman  empire,  and  was  noted 
for  the  ezceUenoe  of  its  wines,  which  were  among 
the  most  highly  esteemed  thi^  were  produced  in 
Northern  Italy;  a  reputation  which  they  still  retain 
at  the  present  day.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.)  It  is  distin* 
goished  in  the  Itio.  AnU  (p.  286)  by  the  epithet 
*"  Cnrva,**  but  the  origin  of  this  is  unknown.  The 
modem  city  of  Cetena  is  a  considerable  place,  with  a 
population  of  15,000  inhabitants.         [K.  H.  B.] 

CAE'SIA  SILVA,  one  of  the  great  fiwests  of 
Germany,  between  Vetera  and  the  oonntiy  of  the 
Hani,  that  is,  the  heights  extending  between  the 
rivers  Lippe  and  Ytid  as  £ur  as  Coe^ekL  (Tacit. 
AtmaL  I  50.)  [L.  S-l 

CAETOBBIX  (KaiT<{fpi|,  Ptol.  u.  5.  $3),  CA- 
TOBRI'GA  (Am.  Ant.  p.  417),  CETOBKIGA 
{Geog.  Ran,  iv.  23),  a  city  of  Lusitania,  belonging 
to  the  Turdetani,  on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Eme- 
rita,  12  M.  P.  E.  of  Eqnabooa.  It  appears  to  cor- 
respcmd  to  the  ruins  on  the  promontory  called  Trdfe, 
of^osite  to  Setvbaly  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tugus 
(Nonius,  c.  38  ;  Mentelle,  Geog,  Comp,  Portug,  p. 
^7 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p,  390).  [P.  S.] 

CAI'CUS  iKdiKos),  a  river  of  MysU  (Uerod.  vi 
28;  vii.  42),  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod  {Theog. 
343),  who,  as  well  as  the  other  poets,  fixes  the  quan- 
tity of  the  penultimate  syllable: 

SasosumqiM  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysnaqoe  Caicns. 

Vug.  Gtorg.  iv.  870. 

Strabo  (p.  616)  says  that  the  eofurces  of  the 
GaIcus  are  in  a  plain,  which  plain  is  separated 
by  the  range  of  Temnus  from  the  plain  of  A|na, 
and  that  the  pbun  of  Apia  lies  above  the  phun  of 
Thebe  in  the  interior.  He  adds,  there  also  flows 
from  Temnus  a  river  Mysius,  which  joins  the 
Caicns  below  its  source.  The  Caicns  enters  the  sea 
30  stadia  frum  Pitane,  and  south  of  the  Caicus  is 
Elaea,  12  stadia  from  the  river:  Elaea  was  the  port 
(tf  Pergamum,  which  was  on  the  Caicus,  120  stadia 
frum  Elaea.  (Strab.  p.  615.)  At  the  source  of  the 
Caicns,  according  to  Strabo,  was  a  place  called  Ger- 
githa.  The  course  of  thb  river  is  not  well  known; 
Dor  is  it  easy  to  assign  the  proper  names  to  the 
branches  laid  down  in  the  ordinary  maps.  The 
uiodem  name  of  the  Ciucns  is  said  to  be  Ahsu  or 
^akir.  Leake  {Asia  MmoTj  p.  269)  infers  from  the 
direction  of  L.  Sdpio's  march  (Liv.  xzzviL  37)  frtNn 
Troy  to  the  Hyrcanian  plain,  **  that  the  north-eastern 
branch  of  the  river  of  Bergma  (Pergamum)  which 
flows  by  .Vemluria  (Gergitha?)  and  5a/a«rt  (Cae- 
Aareia)  is  that  which  was  anciently  called  Caicus;" 
snd  he  mak»  the  Mysius  join  it  <«  the  right  bank. 
He  ailds  "  of  the  name  of  the  southern  branch 
[which  is  represented  in  our  maps)  I  have  not  found 
u)j  trace  in  extant  history.**  The  Caicus  as  it  seeuis 
i>  fanned  by  two  streams  which  meet  between  30 
ud  40  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  it  drains  an  ex- 
ten«VB  and  fertile  country.  Cramer  {^Atia  Minor, 
^1«  i.  p.  135)  misinterprets  Strabo  when  he  says 
that  the  plains  watered  by  the  Caicns  were  at  a  very 
«vl7  period  called  Teuthrauia.  It  is  singular  that 
the  vaDey  of  the  Caicus  has  not  been  more  completely 
«»*na=ed.  [G.L.] 
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CAIETA  (K«^,Caietanas:  Goito),  a  town  of 
Latium  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between 
Tarracina  and  Fonniae,  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  port  It  was  situated  on  a  projecting  headhuid 
or  promontory  which  advances  to  some  distance  into 
the  sea,  <^poeite  to  the  dty  of  Fonniae,  and  fonns 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  extensive  bay  anciently 
called  the  Sinus  Cai]ctaiiu8,  and  still  known  as  the 
Go^o  di  Gaekh  The  remarkable  headland  on  which 
it  stood,  with  the  subjacent  port,  could  notfiul  to  be 
noticed  from  very  early  times;  ajid  it  was  genenUly 
reported  that  Aeneas  had  touched  there  on  Us  voyage 
to  Latium,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  the  burial-place  of  his  nurse  Caieta.  (Virg. 
Aen.  viL  1;  Ovid.  MeL  xiv.  443 ;  SUt  Sih.  L  3. 
87;  Martv.  1.5,x  30.8;Solin.2.  §13.)  Another 
and  perhaps  an  earlier  legend  connected  it  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  asserted  the  name  to 
have  been  origin^ly  Ai^riis,  from  Aeetes,  the  &ther 
of  Medea.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  1274 ;  Diod.  iv.  56.) 
Strabo  derives  the  name  from  a  I.ar<iinian  wonl, 
Koicras  or  Koidraf ,  signifying  a  hollow,  on  account 
of  the  caverns  which  abounded  in  the  neighboorii^ 
rocks  (v.  p.  233).  Whatever  be  the  ori^  of  the 
name,  the  port  seems  to  have  been  frequented  from 
very  early  times,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great 
trade  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  calls  it  **  partus 
celeberrimui  et  plenissimus  navium;"  from  whioh 
very  circumstance  it  was  one  of  those  that  had  bees 
recently  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Cilidan 
pirates.  (/Vo  leg.  Maml,  12.)  Florus  also  (i.  16) 
speaks  of  the  noble  ports  of  Caieta  and  Miseoom; 
but  the  town  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  possessed  separate  municipal  privileges,  at  least 
previous  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  added 
new  works  on  a  great  scale  to  its  port,  and  appears 
to  have  much  improved  the  town  itaell  (Capit. 
Ant.  PiiUf  8;  the  inscription  dted  by  Pratilli,  Via 
Apjpia,  U.  4,  p.  144,  in  confirmation  of  this,  is  uf 
doid>tfal  authenticity.)  It  was  not  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Formiae  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th 
century  that  Gaiia  rose  to  its  present  distinction 
and  became  under  the  Normans  one  of  the  most  con- 
(adorable  cities  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

The  beautiful  bay  between  Caieta  and  Fcnrmiae 
early  became  a  finvourite  place  fA  resort  with  the 
Boinans,  and  was  studded  with  numerous  vilhis. 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  on  its  northern  shore, 
near  Formiae;  but  the  whole  distance  from  thoice  to 
Caieta  (about  4  miles)  was  gradually  occupied  in 
this  manner,  and  many  splendid  villas  arose  <mi  the 
headland  itself  and  the  adjoining  isthmus.  Among 
otiieis,  we  are  told  that  Scipio  Africanus  and  Lae- 
lius  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  there,  and  amusing 
their  leisure  with  picking  up  shells  on  the  beach. 
(Cic.  de  Or,  ii.  6;  Val.  Max.  viii.  8.  I.)  Cicero 
repeatedly  alludes  to  it  as  the  port  nearest  to  For- 
miae; it  was  here  that  he  had  a  sliip  waiting  ready 
for  flight  during  the  dvil  war  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
B.  c.  49,  and  it  was  here  also  that  he  landed  unme- 
diately  before  his  death,  In  order  to  take  shelter  in 
his  Fonnian  villa.  Some  late  writera,  indeed,  say 
that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Caieta;  but  this  ap- 
peara  to  arise  merely  from  a  confusion  between  that 
place  and  the  neighbouring  Formiae.  (Cic  ad  AtL 
L  3,  4,  viii.  3;  Pint  Cic.  47:  Apjuan,  B.  C.  iv.  19, 
and  Schweigh.  ad  loc,;  Val.  Max.  i.  4.  §  5;  Senec 
Suasor.  6.)  At  a  later  period  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius  had  a  villa  here,  where  also  the  younger 
Faustina  spent  much  uf  her  time.     (Capit.  An$, 
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Pimt  8,  M.  AnL  19.)  The  ram  of  their  jpahux 
•re  aaid  to  be  still  known  by  the  name  of  //  Fam- 
tigmmo.  Besides  these,  there  mre  extant  at  Gaeto 
the  remains  of  a  temple  sapposed  to  have  htea  dedi- 
cated to  Serapis,  and  those  of  an  aqoeduct.  But  the 
most  interesting  monoment  of  antiquity  remaining 
there  is  the  sepulchre  of  L.  Munalins  Plancus,  a 
drcnlar  structure  much  resembling  the  tomb  of 
Caecilia  Metella  near  Rome,  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  two  rockj  hiUs  that  constitute  the 
headlard  uf  Gaeta,  and  is  Yulgarlj  known  as  the 
7*orr«  dOriando.  It  is  in  excellent  praservation, 
and  retains  its  inscription  uninjured.  (Roinanelli, 
ToL  liL  p.  425;  Hoare's  Classical  Tour,  vol  i.  pp. 
125 — 127.)  The  inscription  is  given  by  OrelH  (590). 
From  extant  Testiges  it  appeare  that  a  branch  of  the 
Ap|»an  Way  quitted  the  main  line  of  that  road  near 
Farmiae,  and  led  from  thence  to  Caieta.  [E.  U.  B.] 

GAINAS  (Kurds:  Cane),  a  navigable  river 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  falling  into  the  Ganges 
from  the  south,  according  to  Ainan  (/iidL  4)  and. 
Pliny  (vlir.  S.21),  though  it  really  falls  into  the 
Jtmma,  [P.  S.] 

CALA'BRIA  (KaXaSpia)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Bomans  to  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  SB. 
nromootory,  or,  as  it  has  been  frequently  called,  the 
Atei  of  Italy,  the  same  which  was  termed  by  the 
Greeks  Mbssapia  or  Iapyoia.  The  use  of  these 
appellations  seems  indeed  to  have  been  sufilciently 
Tagne  and  fluctuating.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  name  of  lapygia,  —  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  one  first  known  among  the 
Greeks,  and  probably  in  early  times  the  only  one, — 
was  applied  by  them  not  only  to  the  peninsula  itself, 
but  to  the  whole  S£.  portion  of  Italy,  from  the  fron- 
tien  of  Lucania  to  the  promontory  oi  Gargaous,  thus 
including  the  greater  part  of  Apulia,  as  well  as  Cala- 
bria. (Scyl.  §  14,  p.  1 70 ;  Pol.  iii.  88.)  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  have  certainly  consider.*d  Apulia  as  part  of 
lapygia  (iv.  99),  but  has  no  distinguishing  name 
for  the  peninsula  itself.  Neither  he  nor  Thucydides 
ever  use  Messapia  for  the  name  of  the  country,  but 
they  both  mention  the  Messapians^  as  a  tribe  or 
nation  of  the  native  inhabitants,  to  wh)m  they  apply 
the  general  name  of  lapygians  ('I^wjycr  Meo-adU 
wtoi^  Her.  viL  170;  Thuc.  vii.  38).  Polybius  and 
StnJx),  on  the  contrary,  use  Messapia  for  the  penin- 
aula  only,  as  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  former  reckons  it  a  part  of  lapygia, 
while  the  latter,  who  employs  the  Roman  name  of 
Apulia  for  the  land  of  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians, 
c<msidere  lapygia  and  Messa{Ma  as  synonymous. 
(Pol.  iii.  88;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  277,  282.)  Aiitiochus 
of  Syracuse  also,  as  cited  by  Strabo  (p.  279),  as 
well  as  the  pretended  oracle  introduced  by  him  in 
bis  narrative,  speaks  of  lapygians  as  dwelling 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum.  At  a  later 
period  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  this  dii>trict  divided 
into  two  tribes ;  the  Sallentini,  who  occupied  the 
country  near  the  lapygian  Promontory,  and  from 
thence  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula 
towards  Tarentum ;  and  the  Calabri,  who  appear 
to  have  been  certainly  identical  with  the  Messapians 
of  the  Greeks,  and  are  mentioned  by  that  name  on  the 
firat  occasion  in  which  they  appear  in  Roman  his- 
tory. (Fast.  Capit.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  297.)  They 
inlulnted  the  northei-n  half  and  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, extending  to  the  confines  of  the  Peucetians,  and 
were  evidently  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  tribes, 
on  which  account  the  name  of  Calabria  came  to  be 
gradual^  adopted  by  the  Bomans  as  the  appeUatioD 
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of  the  whole  district,  in  the  nme  manoer  as  that  cf 
Messapia  was  by  the  Qiveka.  This  uaaga  was  firmly 
establuhed  before  the  days  of  Augustus.  (Liv. 
xxiiL34,  xliL48;  Mda,  iL4;  StnO).  TiptSSS; 
Hor.  CarwL  i.Sl.5.) 

Calabria  as  thus  defined  was  Bmited  on  the  west 
by  a  line  drawn  from  sea  to  sea,  begimung  ou  the 
Gulf  of  Tanntum  a  little  to  the  W.  of  that  dty, 
and  stretching  acroes  the  peninsula  to  the  coast  ol 
the  Adriatic  between  Egnstia  and  Brundosinm. 
(Stmbi  vL  p.  277.)  It  thus  comprised  nearly  the 
same  extent  with  the  modem  pttivinoe  called  rerrs 
di  Oiramto.  But  the  bonndaiy,  not  being  defined 
by  any  natural  features,  cannot  be  fixed  with  pre^ 
ciaion,  and  probably  for  administrative  purposes 
varied  at  di£ferent  times.  TIiub  we  find  Frontinas 
including  in  the  "  Pnvinda  Calabriae "  several 
cities  of  the  Peucetians  which  wouM,  according  to 
the  above  line  of  demarcation,  belong  to  Apulia,  and 
appear,  in  foot,  to  have  been  commonly  so  reckoned. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  26 1 ;  and  see  Apuua,  p.  1 64.)  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Pliny*s  list  of  the  **  Cala- 
brorum  mediterranei  **  (iiL  11.  a.  16),  and  it  is  in- 
deed probable  that  the  Calabri  or  Messapiana  ori- 
ginally extended  further  to  the  W.  than  the  arbitrary 
limit  thus  fixed  by  geographers.  Strabo  appeare  to 
have  considered  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it)  between 
Brundusium  and  Tarentnm  as  much  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature  than  it  really  is ;  he  states  ita 
breadth  at  310  stadia,  which  is  less  than  the  tnie 
distance  between  the  two  cities,  but  considenibly 
more  than  the  actual  breadth,  if  measured  in  a  direct 
line  finom  sea  to  sea ;  which  does  not  exceed  25  G.  miles 
or  250  stadia.  This  is,  however,  but  little  inferior 
to  the  avenge  breadth  of  the  province,  which  would 
indeed  be  more  properly  termed  a  great  promontxxy 
than  a  peninsula  strictly  so  called.  The  whole 
space  comprised  between  this  boundary  line  on  the 
W.  and  the  lapygian  promontorr  is  very  uniform  in 
its  physical  characters.  It  contains  no  mountains, 
and  saux»ly  any  hills  of  considerable  elevation;  the 
range  of  nigged  and  hilly  countiy  which  traverses 
the  southern  part  of  Apulia  only  occupying  a  small 
tract  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  CaUbria,  about  the 
modem  towns  of  Osiuni  and  CegUe,  From  hoice  to 
the  lapygian  Promontory  (the  Capo  di  Leuca)  there 
is  not  a  single  eminence  of  any  consequence,  the 
whole  space  bring  occupied  by  bitiad  and  gently  un- 
dulating hills  of  very  small  elevation,  so  that  the 
town  of  Oria,  which  stands  on  a  hill  of  modoitte 
height  near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  commands 
an  nninterropted  view  to  the  sea  on  both  sides. 
(Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i  pp.  210,  211;  Craven, 
Travels,  p.  164.)  Hence  Virgil  has  justly  de- 
scribed the  approach  to  Italy  frcMoa  this  bide  as  pre« 
senting  **  a  low  coast  of  dusky  hills."  {Obscvros 
colles  hwnilemque  Italiam,  Aen.  iiL  522.)  The 
soil  is  ahnoet  entirely  calcareous,  consisting  of  a  soft 
tertiary  limestone,  which  readily  absorbs  all  the 
mmstiue  that  falls,  so  that  not  a  single  river  and 
scarcely  even  a  rivulet  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
province.  Yet,  notwitetandlng  its  aridity,  and  the 
burning  heat  of  the  climate  in  summer,  the  country 
is  one  of  great  fertility,  and  is  described  by  Strmbo 
as  having  been  once  very  populous  and  flourishing; 
though  much  decayed  in  his  day  from  its  former 
prosperity.  Its  boU  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
growth  ^  olives,  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  modem  times:  but  it  produced  also 
excellent  wines,  as  well  as  fruit  of  various  kinds  in 
great  abundance,  and  honey  juxi  wool  of  the  fiu»t 
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^piaUtj.  Bat  the  CKoeBUTe  heats  of  soxninerreDdeKd 
it  neocflMxy  at  that  acaaon  to  driye  the  floclu  into 
the  monntains  and  apland  TaUies  of  Lncania.  (Stnb. 
Ti  p.  281 ;  Varr.  A.  i2.  u.  S.  §  18, 8.  §  1 1 ;  ColunuTii. 
2.  §  3,  zi.  3.  §  15, ziL  51.  $  3;  Hot.  Carm,  i.  31. 5, 
iii.  16, 33,  Epod.  L  27,  EfU.  L  7.  U.)  Viigil  also 
notices  that  it  was  infested  by  serpents  of  a  mom 
fiwmidaUe  chaxscter  than  were  found  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.     (Geor^.  iiL  425.) 

Another  sooroe  of  wealth  to  the  Calabrians  was 
their  ezodlent  breed  of  horMs,  from  whence  the 
Tarentines  supplied  the  cavalry  for  which  they  were 
kHig  celebrated.  Evan  as  late  as  the  third  centuiy 
B.  c.  Polyfaius  teUs  us  that  the  Apolians  and  Mea- 
aapiaDS  together  could  bring  into  the  field  nut  less 
than  16,000  cavalry,  of  whkh  probably  the  greater 
part  was  furnished  by  the  ktter  nation.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
At  the  present  day  the  Tmra  di  Otrtmto  is  still 
coe  of  the  most  fortile  and  thickly-peopled  provinces 
li  the  king<kMn  of  Naplea. 

The  population  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula  con- 
sisted,  aa  already  mentianed,  of  two  difierent  tribes 
or  natiaos;  the  Messapians  or  Calabrians  proper,  and 
the  Sallentinea.    Bat  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
poM  that  these  noes  were  originally  or  essentially 
distinct.    We  have  indeed  two  different  accounts  tit 
the  (»igia  of  the  Messapians :  the  one  representing 
them  as  a  cognate  people  with  the  Daunians  and 
Peoeetians,  and  conducted  to  Italy  t(^ther  with 
them  by  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  lapyx,  I]^anias,  and 
Peocetius.  (Antonin.  Liberal.  31.)    The  other  made 
lapTx  a  son  of  Daedalus,  and  the  leader  of  a  Cretan 
colony  (Antioch.  ap.  Strsb.  vL  p.  279) :  which  is 
evidently  only  another  venion  of  the  l^^d  prfr- 
Berved  by  Herodotus,  according  to  which  the  Cretans 
who  had  formed  the  army  of  Minos,  on  their  return 
from  Sicily,  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  lapygia,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  penln- 
sola,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Hyria,  and 
asBDined  the  name  of  Messainans.    (Her.  viL  170.) 
The  SaUentanes  are  also  represented  as  Cretans,  asso- 
ciated with  Locrians  and  Ulyrians;  but  theu: emigra- 
tion 18  placed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Idomenens,  aher 
the  Trojan  War.     (Strab.  p.  281 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
400;  Varro  ap.  Prob.  ad  Virg,  Eel  vi.  31 ;  Festus 
«.  V.  Salentini,  pi  329.)     Without  attaching  any  his- 
torical value  to  these  testimonies,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  this  penmsula  was  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  opposite  shixvs  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  belonged 
to  the  same  family  with  those  pre-Hellenic  races, 
who  are  conunonly  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Pels^jic    The  legend  recorded  by  Antiochus  (JL  c.) 
which  connected  them  with  the  Bottiaeans  of  Mace- 
dnda,  appears  to  point  to  the  same  origin.     This 
c(Hielusiun  derives  a  great  confirmation  from  the 
TwaA  researches  of  Mommsen  into  the  remnants  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  native  tribes  in  this 
put  of  Italy,  which  have  completely  established  the 
&ct  that  the  dialect  of  the  Messajnans  or  lapygiaiis 
Iwre  but  a  very  distant  anal<^  to  those  of  the  Chscan 
or  Ansonian  races,  and  was  much  more  nearly  akin 
to  Greek,  to  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  borne 
much  the  same  relation  with  the  native  dialects  of 
Hscedonia  or  Crete.     I1ie  Alexandrian  grammarian 
Seleucua  (who  fiourished  about  100  B.  c.)  appears 
to  have  preserved  s<nne  words  of  this  Unguage,  and 
Strsbo  (p.  282)  refers  to  the  Messapian  tongue  as 
one  still  spoken  in  his  time:  the  numerous  sepul- 
chial  inscriptions  still  existing  may  be  referred  for 
^  moBt  pot  to  the  lattar  ages  of  the  Soman  Re- 
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public  (Mommsen,  Dk  Unter'Italitchen  Dkdtete, 
pp.  43 — ^98.)  This  near  relationship  with  the  Hel- 
lenic races  will  explain  the  facility  with  which  the 
Messapians  appear  to  have  adopted  the  manners  and 
arts  cf  the  Greek  settlers,  while  their  national  di- 
versity was  still  such  as  to  lead  the  Greek  colonista 
to  r^ard  them  as  barbarians.  (See  Thuc.  vii.  33; 
Paus.  Phoe,  X.  10.  §  6.)  A  question  has,  however, 
been  raised  whether  the  Calabri  were  originally  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula,  and  Niebuhr  inclines  to  regard  them  as 
intruders  of  an  Oscan  race  (vol.  i.  p.  149;  Voriroffe 
uber  L&nder  «.  FoMser,  p.  499).  But  the  researches 
above  alluded  to  seem  to  negative  this  conjecture, 
and  establish  the  fact  that  the  Calabrians  and  Mes- 
sapians were  the  same  tribe.  The  name  of  the 
Calabri  (KuXaSpoi)  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
Polybios  (z.  1);  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Boman  Fasti,  in  recordmg  thntr  snbjectian,  employ 
the  Greek  name,  and  record  the  triumph  of  the 
consuls  of  the  year  487  "de  Sallentinis  Messa- 
piuque."    (Fast.  Triumph,  ap.  Gruter.  p.  297.) 

All  the  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
early  history  of  these  tribes  is  natm-ally  coimected 
with  that  of  the  Greek  cotonies  estabUshed  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  especially  Tarentum.  The  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  concur  in  representing  the 
Messapians  or  lapygians  as  having  already  attained 
to  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  and  possessing  the  < 
cities  of  Hyria  and  Bmndusium  at  the  period  when 
the  colony  of  Tarentum  was  founded,  about  708 
B.  c.  The  new  settlere  were  soon  engaged  in  hoti- 
tilities  with  the  natives,  which  are  said  to  have 
commenced  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Phalanthns. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Tarentines  were  generally 
successful,  and  various  offerings  at  Deljihi  and 
elsewhere  attested  their  repeated  victories  over  the 
lapygians,  Messapians,  and  Peucetians.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  ware  that  they  captured  and 
destroyed  the  dty  of  Carbina  with  circumstances  of 
the  most  revolting  cruelty.  But  at  a  later  period 
the  Messapians  had  their  revenge,  fur  in  b.  c.  473 
they  defeated  the  Tarentines  in  a  great  battle, 
with  such  shinghter  as  no  Greek  army  had  suf- 
fered down  to  that  day.  (Paus.  z.  1 0.  §  6, 1 3.  §  10 ; 
Clearch.  ap,Atkm,  xii.  p.  522;  Her.  vu.  170;  Diod. 
zL  52;  Stnb.  vi.  p.  282.)  Notwithstanding  thia 
defeat  the  Tarentines  gradually  regained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians  are 
mentioned  as  joining  their  alliance  against  ths 
Messapians:  but  the  Utter  found  powerful  auziluuies 
in  the  Lucanians,  and  it  was  to  oppose  their  com- 
bined arms  that  the  Tarentines  successively  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  Spartan  Archidamus  and 
Alexander  king  of  Epeiros,  the  former  of  whom  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Messapians  near  the  town  of 
Manduria,  b.  c.  3.38.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281.)  But 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  districts  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lncania  thus  retained  their  warlike 
habits,  those  on  the  coast  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  refinements  of  their  Greek  neighboure,  and  had 
become  almost  as  luxorioos  and  Geminate  in  their 
habits  as  the  Tarentines  themselves.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  523.)  Hence  we  find  them  offering  but  littla 
resistance  to  the  Boman  arms;  and  though  the 
common  danger  from  that  power  united  the  Me»- 
sapians  and  Lubanians  with  their  former  enemies 
the  Tarentines,  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhus, 
after  the  defisat  of  that  monarch  and  the  submis- 
sion of  Tarentum,  a  single  campaign  sufSced  to 
complete  the  subjeotkn  dT  the  lapygian  pftnimml^, 
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(Flor.  i.  30;  Zoom*.  tuI.  7,  p.  128 ;  Fast  Ca|jit.  L  e.) 
It  u  reinaritaMe  that  throoghoiit  thin  period  the 
Sellentini  alune  are  mentioned  by  Boroan  hutoriaoa; 
the  nanie  of  the  Calabri,  which  was  afterwards  ea« 
tended  to  the  whole  (Movinoe,  not  being  foond  ia 
histoiy  until  after  the  Rotnan  oonqoaft.  The  Sal- 
kntini  are  mentioned  aa  revolting  to  PMwiihal  during 
tiie  Seoond  Panic  War,  b.  c.  213,  bat  were  again 
ndooed  to  sabjection.  (Liv.  zxt.  1,  izvii.36.) 

Calabria  wast  included  by  Augustus  in  the  Second 
Region  of  Italy ;  and  under  the  Ramon  empire 
appeant  tu  have  been  generally  united  for  adminis- 
trative purpoaee  with  the  neighbouring  prorince  of 
Apulia,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lucania  was  with 
Bruttium,  though  we  sometimes  find  them  sepa- 
rated, and  it  is  clear  that  Cakbria  wast  never  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Apulia.  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
a.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  260,  261;  Notit.  Dign.  iL 
pp.  64,  125 ;  OreU.  Ifucr.  1 126,  1 178, 2570, 3764.) 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  its  pasaesuioo 
was  long  and  fiercely  diitputed  bet^'een  the  Gi^eek 
emperors  and  the  G«jths,  the  Lombards  and  the 
Saracens:  but  from  its  proximity  to  the  shores  of 
Graece  it  wss  one  of  the  last  portions  of  the  Italian 
peninsala  in  which  the  Byzantine  emperors  main- 
tained a  footing ;  nor  were  they  finally  expelled  till 
the  establi:ihnMnt  of  the  Korman  monarchy  in  the 
1 1th  century.*  It  b  to  this  period  that  we  mai>t 
refer  the  singular  dsumge  by  which  tlie  name  of 
Calabria  was  transferred  from  the  laonnoe  so  de- 
signated by  the  Romans  to  the  region  now  known 
by  that  name,  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Bruttium.  The  cause,  as  well  as 
the  exact  period  of  this  transfer,  is  uncertaiu;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Byzantines  extended  the 
name  of  Calabria  to  all  their  poasessians  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  and  that  when  these  were  reduced  to  a 
amaU  part  of  the  SE.  peninsnla  about  Uydnmtun 
and  the  lapjgian  pnmontory,  they  still  comprised 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bruttim  peninsala,  to  which, 
as  the  man  important  posMssion,  the  name  of  Cala- 
bria thus  came  to  be  more  particularly  attached. 
Paulus  Diaoonus  in  the  8th  century  stUl  employs 
the  name  of  Calabria  in  the  Roman  sense;  but  the 
usage  of  Italian  writers  of  the  10th  and  lltli  cen- 
turies was  very  fluctuating,  and  we  find  Constantino 
Porphyrogenitus,  as  well  as  Liutpraud  of  Cremona 
in  the  10th  century,  applybg  the  name  of  Calabria, 
aomedmes  vaguely  to  (he  whole  of  Southern  Italy, 
sometimes  to  the  Bruttian  peninsala  ui  particuhur. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  the  name  of  Cakbria 
seems  to  have  been  definitively  established  in  its 
modem  sense  as  applied  only  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  tlie  ancient  Bruttium.  (P.  Diac. 
Jlist  Lang»  ii.  22 ;  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Prtwinc.  iL 
10,  11;  Liutpr.  Cremon.  ir.  12;  Lupus  Protospat. 
ad  ann.  901, 981 ;  and  other  chroniclerB  in  Mnratori, 
8eriptore$  Jier.  ItaL  vol.  v.) 

The  whole  province  of  Calabria  does  not  contain 
a  mngle  stream  of  sufiicient  m^nutude  to  be  termed 
a  river.  Pliny  mentions  on  the  N.  coast  a  river  of 
the  name  of  lapyx,  the  situation  of  which  is  wholly 
unknown;  another,  which  he  calls  Pactius,  was 
situated  (as  we  learn  from  the  Tabula,  where  the 
name  is  written  /  hs^mmii)  betwem  Brundnsium  and 
Baletium,  and  probably  answers  to  the  modem 
Canak  del  CrfalOy  which  is  a  mere  watercourse. 
On  the  S.  coast  the  two  little  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarenturo,  called  the  Galsesas  and  the 
Tans,  thou|^  much  mors  oefefantady  are  scanDaly 
■Mrs  onosidenbla 
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Stnbo  tells  us  (p.  281)  that  the  lapygian  , 
snla  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  oontamd  thirte« 
dtioB,  but  that  thne  were  in  his  time  all  decayed 
and  rednoed  to  small  towi«,  except  Biundnaiom  and 
Tarentam.  Beaides  these  two  impoitank  citieB,  we 
find  the  following  towns  mentionad  by  Plioy,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  of  which  the  sites  can  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  B^jinning  from  Bbuvduuoii,  and  pn>- 
oeeding  southwards  to  the  lapygian  Promontory, 
were  Balbtium,  Lupias,  Rudiab,  Hydbuhtuii, 
Castbum  Mutbrvab,  Basta,  and  Vbbktum. 
Ciiine  to  the  promontory  there  stood  a  small  town 
called  Lbuca,  fitMU  which  the  headland  itself  is 
now  called  Capo  di  Latca  [lAFroiux  Prom. J 
from  thence  towards  Tarentum  we  find  either  on  • 
near  the  coast,  Uxentum,  Albtium,  Callifou% 
Nebbtum,  and  Hahdubla.  In  tht  intarw,  ea. 
the  confines  of  Apulia,  was  Cabua,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tarentum  to  Brondusium  stood  Htbia  or 
Uria,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Messapians.  South 
ut  tius,  and  still  in  the  interior,  were  Sourrcx, 
Stubkium,  and  Fratubbtium.  Bauota  or  Baa> 
bota  (BflUJoTtt),  a  town  mentioned  only  by  Ptolem/ 
as  an  inland  city  of  the  Sallentini,  has  been  placed 
conjecturally  at  Parabita,  Cabbiha  (Athen.  L  c) 
is  supposed  by  Romimelli  to  be  the  modem  Cnro- 
viffno,  Sallentia,  mentioned  only  by  Stephnnas 
Byzantinus  (i.  v.),  is  quite  unknown,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Uiera  ever  was  a  totom  of  the  name. 
[SALLBimiii.]  Messapia  (Ptin.)  is  supposed  by 
Italian  topographers  to  be  Metagme,  between  Taran- 
tum  and  Brundnsium,  but  there  is  great  doobt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  name.  The  two  towns  of 
Mesochoron  and  Scanmum,  placed  by  the  Tabula 
upon  the  same  line  of  road,  would  appear  from  the 
distances  given  to  correspond  with  the  villages  now 
called  Grottafflm  and  Xaliano.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
ppi  115,  129.)  The  Portos  Sasina,  mentkned  by 
Pliny  as  the  point  where  the  pminswla  was  the 
narrowest,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Porto 
CuaroOf  about  half  way  between  TiMramio  and  GtU- 
lipcU  (Romanelli,  voL  ii  p.  51) ;  while  the  Partus 
Tarentinus,  plac»d  by  the  same  author  between 
Brandnsium  and  Hydruntum,  has  been  identified 
with  a  large  saltwater  lake  N.  of  OtratUOy  now 
called  Umm$i  the  Static  Miltopae  (PUn.  Lc) 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  neiglibourhood, 
but  the  site  assigned  it  at  Torrt  di  S,  Cakddo  is 
purely  canjectural.    (Id.  pp.  81, 106.) 

The  names  of  Senum  and  Sarroa^um,  found  in 
many  MSS.  and  editions  of  Ptiny,  rest  on  Tery 
doubtful  authority. 

The  only  islands  off  the  coast  of  Calabria  are  some 
mere  rocks  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
of  Brundosium,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Barrm  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Fest  v.  Barinra); 
and  two  rocky  islets,  scarcely  more  coiitdderable,  off 
tlie  port  of  Tarentum,  known  as  the  Chobbadeb. 
(Thuc,vii.33.) 

The  only  ancient  lines  of  roads  in  Calabria  were: 
one  that  led  from  Bmndusium  to  the  SaUentirie  or 
lapygian  Promontory,  another  from  Tarentum  to 
the  same  point :  and  a  cross  line  from  Bruodusium 
direct  to  Tarentum.  The  firat  appears  to  have  been 
a  oontmuation  of  the  Via  Tr^jana,  and  was  probably 
constracted  by  that  emperw.  It  proceeded  from 
Bmndusium  through  Lupiae  to  Hydruntnm,  and 
thence  along  the  coast  by  Castra  Mioervae  to  the 
Prmnontory,  thence  the  southern  line  led  by  Veretum 
Uxentum,  Aletia,  Neretum  and  MandnriB  to  T»- 
reatum.    The  distance  from  Bmodoaam  to  Tn* 
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VBQtiim  hj  the  croM  nMui  is  given  In  the  Ittn.  Ant 
(p.  119)  At  44  M.  P.;  th«  Tabula  giveu  three  inter- 
mediate etatioiis:  Meeochoro,  Uibius  and  Scamnani : 
all  three  of  which  are  otherwiee  whollj  nnkooirn. 

For  the  modern  geogmphj  of  this  put  of  Italy,  m 
wen  as  for  local  details  oonoeming  the  ancient  re- 
maiw  still  risible  in  his  time,  see  the  work  of 
Antonio  dei  Ferrari  (commonly  railed,  from  the 
name  of  his  birthplace,  Galateo),  De  Situ  Japygiae 
(first  pobUahed  at  Basle  in  1558,  and  reprinted  bj 
Bunnann  in  the  Tketamr.  Aniiqu.  ItaiioBy  Tol.  ix. 
pert  v.),  one  of  the  most  accnmte  and  yalnable  of 
its  dass ;  alw>  Bomaaelli,  Topografa  dei  Regno  di 
NapoU,  vol  ii.;  Swiubnne,  TnwU  m  <Ae  7W 
&eUie$,  vol.  i.  p.  S05,  folL;  Keppel  Craven,  Tonr 
through  the  Southern  Prowineee  of  Navies,  pp.  120 
-190.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALAGHE'NE  (KaXaxn^,  Strah.  xl  p.  529, 
xvi.  p.  735),  a  district  of  Asijria,  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  bj  Ptolemj  Cabtdne  (KoAoxii^,  PtoL 
vl  1.  §  8).  It  appears  from  Strabo  (zri.  p.  735)  to 
have  been  in  the  ridnitj  of  Ninas  (Nmeveh),  and  it 
bas  therefore  been  supposed  by  Bochart  and  others 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Calach,  one  of  the 
pcimeval  cities  attribated  to  Nimrod  or  fads  llenteoant 
Ashnr.  The  actual  sitoation  of  Cahich  has  been 
much  debated;  the  latest  sappositioa  is  that  of 
Cokoel  Bawlinson,  who  is  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  the  mina  of  Nimmd.  Ptolemy  appears  to  con- 
sider it  adjacent  to  the  Armenian  monntatns,  and 
dsssss  it  with  Arrapachitis,  Adiabene,  and  ArbeHtis. 
It  b  not  impoesibie  that  it  may  be  connected  with 
soother  town  of  a  similar  name,  Chalsch,  to  which 
tiK  Israditei  were  trsnsported  by  the  King  of  As- 
syria (2  Kmg9^  zvii.  6,  zviii.  11);  and  Bochart  has 
even  supposed  the  people  called  by  Pliny  Classitae 
ought  reslly  to  be  Caladiitae.  (Bawlinson,  CoimiMMt 
o»  Cwmform  Tnecr.  Lend.  1850.)  [V.] 

CALACTE,  or  CALE  AGTE  (KoAiUra,  PtuL: 
KoXl)  'A«r^,  Died,  et  aL:  Eik  Ka\airr<iwt,  Cake 
tinos:  Carom0),acityaiitheN.OQaatofSici^,aboat 
faslf  way  between  Tyndaris  and  Cephaloedimn.    It 
derived  its  naaM  from  the  beauty  of  tiie  neighbouring 
eoontry ;  the  whole  of  this  strip  of  coast  between  the 
Mantes  Hersei  and  the  eea  being  called  by  the  Greek 
settlers  from  an  early  period,  "  the  Fair  Share"  (^ 
Ka\j^*Arr4).   Its  beauty  and  fertility  had  attracted 
the  particalar  attention  of  the  Zandaeans,  who  in 
eoQ»eqnence  invited  the  Samians  and  Milesians  (after 
the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  B.C.  494)  to 
establish  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  Sicilian 
eoast    Events,  however,  turned  their  attention  else- 
where, and  they  ended  with  occupying  Zande  itself. 
(Herod,  vt  32,  23.)    At  a  later  penod  the  project 
WM  resumed  hj  the  Kdlian  chief  Dncetius,  who, 
after  his  expubsion  from  Sidly  and  his  exile  i^  Co- 
rinth, returned  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  colonists 
from  the  Pdoponnese ;   and  having  obtained  much 
support  from    the   neighbouring   Siculi,  especially 
from  Archomdes,  dynast  of  Uerbita,  founded  a  city 
00  the  coast,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  fast 
called,  like  the  region  itsdf,  Cale  Acte,  a  name  af- 
terwards contimcted  into  Calacte.    (IXod.  ziL  8, 29.) 
The  new  colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  into  a 
flourishing  town;  but  we  have  no  subsequent  ac- 
count of  its  fortunes.    Its  odns  testify  Its  continued 
fiistence  as  an  independent  city  prerious  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Roman  dominion;  and  it  appears  to  have 
Wn  in  Cioero*s  time  a  considerable  munidpal  town. 
(Cic  m  Verr.  liL  48,  ouf  Fam,  xiii.  37.)    SiUus 
luHcus  speaks  of  it  as  abounding  in  fish,  **  littus 
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piscosa  Calacte  **  (xiv.  251);  and  its  name,  though 
omitted  by  Pliny,  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  ss  in 
the  Itineraries;  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  regard  to  its  positiim.  The  distances  given  in 
the  Tabula,  however  (12  M.  P.  from  Alaesa,  and  30 
M.  P.  from  Cephaloedium),  coincide  with  the  site  of 
the  modem  vilUge  of  Caroma^  on  the  shore  bdow 
which  Faselb  tells  us  that  ruins  and  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  dty  were  still  risible  in  his  time.  Cluverios, 
who  visited  the  locality,  speaks  with  admiration  of 
the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  this  part  of  tht* 
coast,  "  littoris  exoellens  amoenitas  et  pnlchritudo," 
which  rendered  it  frdly  worthy  of  its  andent  name. 
(Cluver.  SicU.  pi  291 ;  Fasell.  i.  p.  383;  Tab.  Peui. 
Itm,  AnL  p.  92  ;  where  Ae  numbers,  however, 
are  certainly  corrupt)  The  celebrated  Greek  rheto* 
rician  Caedlius,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, was  a  native  of  Calacte  (or,  as  Athenaeus 
writes  it,  Cale  Acte),  whenoe  he  derived  the  surname 
of  Cahictinus.  (Athen.  vL  p.  272.)         [E.  H.  B.] 
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CALAGUM,  seems  to  be  a  town  of  the  Meldi,  a 
Gallic  people  on  the  Matrona  (ifame).  If  latinum 
is  MeauXj  Cahigum  of  the  Table  may  be  Chtnllpf 
which  is  placed  in  the  Table  at  18  M.  P.  from  Fixtu- 
inum,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  latmum.    [G.L.1 

CALAGURRIS  (CiOagorris,  Calaguris,  KoAdU 
7ovp<s,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ;  KoAitTvpor,  Apjsan.  B.  C. 
i.  112:  J?^  Cabigurritani :  Caiahorra%  a  city  of 
the  Vascones,  m  Hispania  Tanacooensis,  stood  vpoo 
a  rocky  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Ibcntt 
(Auson.  JSjptst  XXV.  57,  haerene  eeopmUs  CaUh- 
gorrieX  on  the  high  road  from  Csesarangusta  (Za- 
m^Qsa)  to  LegioVII.  Qemina  {Leon),  49  M.  P.  above 
the  former  city  (/<ifi.  AnL  p.  393).  It  is  first 
mentioned  m  the  Celtiberian  War  (b.  c.  1 86 :  Liv. 
xxxix.  21);  but  it  obtained  a  horrible  celebrity  in 
the  war  with  Sertorins,  by  whom  it  wss  success- 
frkUy  defended  against  Pompey.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  dties  which  remained  faithfril  to  Sertorins;  and, 
after  his  death,  the  people  of  Cabigurris  resolved  to 
share  his  fiste.  Besieged  by  Pompey's  legate  Afrm- 
nius,  they  added  to  an  herdc  obstinacy  like  that  of 
Sa.::untnm,  Numantia,  and  Zaragoea,  a  feature  of 
horror  which  hss  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history :  in 
the  extremity  of  famine,  the  citizens  slaaghtered 
their  wives  and  children,  and,  after  satisfying  pre- 
sent hunger,  salted  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  for 
future  use  !  The  capture  and  debtruction  of  the 
dty  put  an  end  to  the  Sertorian  War  (Strab.  I  c. ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xd.,  Ept.  xciii.;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  112; 
Flor.  iii.  23;  Val.  Msx.  vii.  6,  ext.  3;  Juv.  xv.  93; 
Oros.  V.  23). 

Under  the  empire,  Calaguiris  was  a  mmnieipimm 
with  the  dviUu  Rowumay  and  bdonged  to  the  con- 
ventus  of  Caesarangusta  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  Tt  was 
surilfemed  Nassica  in  contra-distinction  to  Cala- 
OURRTS  FiBUULRiA,  a  Stipendiary  town  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Liv.  Fr.  xd.;  Plin.  I  e.  calls  the 
peoples  respectively  Caiaguriiam  Nastiei  and  Cofo- 
amrikmi  Fibtdarmmti),  The  Utter  place  seems  to 
be  the  Catogurris  mentioiied  by  Caesar  as  foreiing 
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one  comrauxutj  with  Osca  (J9.  C  i.  60:  Calaguri- 
Udii  qui  erant  cum  Odcemabus  contributi),  and 
aiost  be  looked  for  near  Oeca,  in  all  probabUitj  at 
Loarre^  NW.  of  Huescai  bat  eereral  writers  take 
Loam  for  Cala^urriii  Nassica  and  Calakorra  for 
the  other.  (See  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt  1,  pi  447.) 

Whichever  way  the  queation  of  name  be  decided, 
there  still  remains  eome  doubt  whether  the  city  N. 
of  the  Ebro  {Loarre)^  ought  not  to  be  reganled,  on 
account  of  its  close  connection  with  Osca,  as  the  one 
so  renowned  in  the  Sertorian  War.  A  similar  doubt 
affects  the  numerous  coins  which  bear  the  name  of 
Calagurris;  but  the  best  numismatists  regard  them 
as  belonging  all  to  Calagurris  Kas.'tica.  They  are 
all  of  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
Tarious  epigraphs  give  the  city  the  surnames,  som^ 
times  of  NAasiCA,  sometimes  of  Juua,  and  testify 
to  its  having  been  a  municipium.  (Florez,  Med.  de 
Etp.  vol.  L  p.  S55,  v<J.  ii).-  p.  22 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  34,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  67 ;  Sestini,  Med,  Itp.  p.  1 19 ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  L  pp.  39—41 ;  Ba»che,  f.9.)  The  fa- 
vour it  enjoyed  under  Augustus  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  a  body-guard  of  its  people  (Suet  O^ac. 
49). 

Calagurris  (jCcdakorrfi^  in  this  case,  without 
doubt)  b  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  rhetorician  Quinctilian,  and,  according 
to  some,  of  the  first  Christian  poet,  Prudeniius, 
whom  others  make  a  native  of  Cabsarauousta. 
(Auson.  de  Prof,  L  7;  Prudent.  Hymn.  iv.  31,  Pe- 
rwte/4.i.  117).  [P.  S.] 

CALAGURBISi  a  place  in  Aquitania,  on  the  road 
between  Lngdunum  Convenarum  and  Tolosa,  accord- 
ing to  the  Antonine  ItiiL  It  is  marked  26  M.  P. 
from  Lugdunum.  D'Anville  fixes  it  at  Cazeres, 
others  at  S.  MartorriSy  both  of  them  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garonne^  in  the  department  of  Haute- 
Garoime,  The  distance  from  Lugdunum  {St.  Ber- 
trand  de  Commmges)  must  be  measured  along  the 
Garonne.  The  pUuxs  between  Calagurris  and  To- 
loea,  namely  Aquae  Siccae  and  Vemosole,  seem  to 
M  identified  by  their  names,  and  Calagurris  ought 
not  to  be  doubtful.  Caeeree  and  S.  Martorri»  are 
not  far  dbtant  from  one  another,  and  mosaic  pave* 
ments  and  other  remains  are  said  to  have  been  found 
at  one  or  both.  [G.  L.] 

CALAMA  (ra  KoAo^io,  Arrian,  Ind.  26),  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  was  visited  by 
Nearchna  and  his  fleet.  The  modem  name  appears 
to  be  CkurmnL  In  an  old  Portuguese  map  the 
place  is  called  Rio  de  la  Kalamela^  which  seems,  m 
Vincent  has  suggested,  to  be  intermediace  between 
the  ancient  forin  Kalama  and  the  more  modem 
ChumuU.  (Vincent,  Voyn^  of  Nearchus^  vol.  i. 
p.  239.)  [V.] 

CALAMAE  {KoKdfuu),  a  village  of  Messenia 
near  Limnae,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  represented  by  the  modem 
village  of  Kahimiy  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  NW.  of  Kaiamdta:  the  latter  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pharae,  aud  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Kaiami.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  §  3;  Pol.  v.  92;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  362,  Pelopotmeaiaea^  p.  183;  Bo- 
Uayp,  RechereheSf  p.  105;  Boss,  Reuen  im  Pelo- 
ponneij'p.  2) 

CALAMrNAE.  Pliny  (ii.  95,  and  Harditin's 
Note)  mentions  among  floating  islands  some  r^dled 
Ca laminae  in  Lydia.  See  GroBkurd  s  Note  (TVoim/. 
ofStrabo,  vol.  u.  p.  624>  [G.  L.] 

CALAMUS  iKdAofios),  a  town  of  Phoenicia, 
nmptkiied  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  as  following  Trieris. 
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Pulybios  (t.  68)  speaks  of  it  being  Imnit  down  by 
Antiochua.  [E.  B.  J.] 

C ALAMYDE,  a  dty  of  Crete,  of  which  the  Coast- 
describer  {Geogr.  Graec  Mm.  vol.  it  p.  496),  who 
alone  has  recorded  the  name  of  the  puioe,  aaya  that 
it  was  to  the  W.  of  Lissus  and  90  stadia  from  Crio. 
Metopon.  Mr.  Paahley  (TVae.  voL  iL  pL  124)  has 
fixed  the  site  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  bctwceu  the 
vallies  Koniohynighi  and  Kdntanoi:  oo  the  W.  and 
SW.  sides  of  the  city  the  waUs  may  be  traced  fur 
300  or  400  paces;  on  the  E.  they  extend  about  100 
paces;  while  on  tlie  S.  the  ridge  narrowa,  and  the 
wall,  adapting  itself  to  the  natural  features  of  the 
hill,  has  not  a  length  of  more  than  20  paoeSb  This 
wall  is  composed  of  polygonal  stones,  which  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  cIumL  [E.  B.  J.  I 

CALAR2TA.     [AuvAK.] 

CALASARNA  (Ka\ii<rapra),  a  towzt  in  the  in- 
terior  of  Lncania,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (vL  p. 
254),  who  afiorda  no  clue  to  its  poMtioa.  It  has 
been  placed  by  Italian  topqgrspheiB  in  Brattinm 
(Romanelli,  vol.  L  p.  215);  but  Strsbo,  who  mentions 
it  together  with  Grumkhtum  and  Vertinae  (the 
ktter  of  which  is  equally  unknown),  assigns  them 
all  three  to  Lucania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALATHA'NA,  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict  Thessalioti ,  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 

CALATHIUS  MONS.     fMsssKNiA.] 

CALA'TIA  (KaAoT^a:  Eth,  Cakluimi),  was  the 
name  of  two  cities  on  the  ocmfines  of  s^irmiiiin  and 
Campania,  which,  from  their  proodmitj,  have  often 
been  confounded  with  one  ano^er.    Indeed,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  to  which  of  the  two  some 
passages  of  ancient  writers  refer.      1.  A  ci^  cf 
Samnium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumna,  the  site 
of  which  is  retained  by  the  modem  Coioseo,  a  small 
ti>wn  on  a  hill,  about  a  mile  N.  of  that  river,  and 
10  miles  NE.  of  Capua.    This  is  certainly  the  town 
meant  by  Livy,  when  he  speaks  of  Hannibal  as  de- 
scending from  Samnium  into  Campania  **  per  Alli- 
fiinum  Co/ioimtimfiie  et  Calenum  agmm**  (xxii.  13), 
and  again  in  another  passage  (xziii.  1 4)  he  describes 
Marcellus  as  marching  fimn  Casilinum  to  Calatia, 
and  thence  crossing  the  Vnltumus,  and  pnx^ediog 
by  Saticula  and  Sueasnla  to  NoU.     Here  also  the 
Samnite  Calatia,  north  of  the  Vulturous,  must  be 
the  one  intended.    At  an  earlier  period  we  find  it 
repeatedly  noticed  during  the  wars  of  the  Romani 
with  the  Samnites,  and  always  in  connection  with 
places  in  or  near  the  valley   of  the  Vulturoos. 
Thus,  in  B.a  305,  Calatia  and  Sora  were  taken 
by  the  latter  (LIv.  ix.  43);  seven  years  before  we 
aru  told  that  Atina  and  Calatia  were  taken  by 
the  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  (Id.  ix  28) :  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Calatia,  where 
the  Roman  l^ons  were  encamped  previous  to  the 
disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks  (Id.  ix.  2),  was  also 
the  Samnite  and  not  the  Campanian  dty.  [Cau- 
DiDM.]     But  after  the  Second  Punic  War  we  find 
no  notice  in  histocy,  which  appears  to  refer  to  it,  and 
it  probably  declined,  like  mo^  of  the  Samnite  towns, 
after  the  time  of  Sulla.     Inscriptions,  however,  still 
pre;^rved  at  Caiaao^  attest  its  existence  as  a  con- 
liiderable  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Empire: 
and  a  portion  of  the  andent  walls,  of  a  very  massiTi 
style  of  constraction,  is  still  visible.    (Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  430 — 434 ;   Mafld,  Mm.  Veron.  p.  354; 
Orell.  Ineer.  140.)     In  one  of  these  inscriptions 
we  find  the  name  written  **  Mun.  Ciuat:*  and  the 
same  form  occurs  on  coios  which  haw  the  legeoJ 
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S.  A  cit^  of  C<unpaiua«  situated  on  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Capna  and  Benerentum.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  249,  vi.  p.  803.)  Strabo's  precise  testimony  on 
thi)  point  is  ocmfirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which 
plices  it  six  miles  from  Capua,  as  well  as  by  Appian 
{B.  C.  iii.  40X  who  speaks  of  Calatia  and  Casiliuum 
as  two  towns  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Capua. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
CampanMo  town  of  the  name,  quite  distinct  from 
that  N.  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  existence  cf  ruins  at  a  place  still  called  le 
Galaae,  about  half  way  between  Caserta  and  Afad- 
doZoni  (Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluver,  p.  268;  Pelle- 
grini, Diacorti  della  Campania^  Tol.  i.  p.  372 ;  Ro- 
manelli,  rol.  iii.  p.  588.) 

The  following  historical  notices  evidently  relate  to 
this  city.  In  b.  c  216,  the  Atellani  and  Calatini 
are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61):  but  in  B.C.  211, 
both  cities  were  again  reduced  to  submission,  and 
severely  puni;»hed  by  the  Romans  for  their  deflection. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  inhaMtants  of  Atella  were 
compelled  to  remove  to  Calatia.  (Liv.  xxvi.  16,  34, 
zxvii.  3.)  The  latter  appears,  again,  to  have'  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Social  War,  and  was  punished 
for  this  by  Sulla,  who  incorporated  it  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  Capoa,  as  a  dependency  of  that  city.  But 
it  was  resturad  to  independence  by  Caesar,  and  a  tolony 
of  veterans  established  there,  who  after  his  death  were 
among  the  fint  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Octavian. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p^  232;  Appian,  B,  C  iii.  40;  Cic.  ad 
AtL  xvL  8;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  61;  Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
pp.  262, 296.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  town  still 
floarishing  in  his  time,  and  its  ocmtinued  municipal 
eziittence  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  as  well  as  hy 
Pliny  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9;  Gruter.  Itucr.  p.  59.  6);  but 
It  most  have  subsequently  fallen  into  decay,  as  not- 
withstanding its  poeiUon  on  the  Via  Appia,  the  name 
is  omitted  by  two  out  of  the  three  Itinerariee.  It 
was  probably,  therefore,  at  this  time  a  mere  village: 
the  period  of  its  final  extinctaun  is  unknown;  but  a 
church  of  S.  Maria  ad  CaieUiam  is  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastical  records  as  Ute  as  the  12th  century. 
(Pellegrini,  /.  c.  p.  374.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALATUM.  rGAUiTUM.1 
CALAUR£IA  (Ka\a^«ia:  Eth.  Kakavpttrris), 
t  small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  opposite  Pogon, 
the  harbour  of  Troezen.  It  possessed  an  ancient 
ternple  of  PoseidoB,  which  was  considered  an  invio- 
lable asylum ;  and  this  god  is  said  to  have  received 
the  isknd  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for  Deios.  The 
tnnple  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  an  ancient  Am- 
pbictyooy,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
iievap  cities  of  Hermione,  Epidaurus,  Aegina,  Athens, 
Pnudne,  Nauplia,  and  Orchoroenus  of  Boeotia:  the 
place  of  N«ipUa  was  subsequently  represented  by 
ArgoB,  and  thiat  of  Prasiae  by  Sparta.  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  374;  Paua.  ii.  33.  §  2.) 

It  was  in  this  temple  that  Demosthenes  took  n- 
fiige  when  porsoed  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater, 
aad  it  was  here  that  be  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
fnuxi.  The  inhabitants  of  Calaureia  erected  a 
■tatoe  to  the  great  orator  within  the  peribolns  of  the 
^"inpie,  and  paid  divine  honours  to  him.  (Strab. 
Pao&  U.  cc.;  Pint.  Dem.  29,  seq.;  Lucian,  Encam, 
^>eH.  28,  aeq.) 

Strabo  says  (viiu  pp.  369,  373),  tliat  Calaureia 
was  30  stadia  in  circuit,  and  was  separated  from 
tbe  continent  by  a  strait  of  four  stadia.  Pansanias 
(f  e.)  mentions  a  second  island  in  the  immediate 
vicimtj  nained  Stbabicia,  afUrwarda  Hibra,  oon- 
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taluftig  a  temple  of  Athena  Apatnria,  and  separated 
(Vom  the  mainland  by  a  strait  so  nanmr  and  shallow 
that  there  was  a  passage  over  it  on  foot.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  island;  but  as  this  island  consists 
of  two  hilly  peninsulas  united  by  a  narrow  sandbank* 
we  may  conclude  with  Leake  that  this  bank  is  of 
recent  formation,  and  that  the  present  island  com- 
prehends what  was  formerly  the  two  islands  of  Ca- 
laureia and  Hiera.  It  u  now  called  PorOf  or  the 
ford,  because  the  narrow  strait  is  fordable,  as  it  was 
in  ancient  times. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon  were  dia^ 
covered  by  Dr.  Chandler  in  1765,  near  the  centre  of 
the  island.  He  found  here  a  small  Doric  temple, 
reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  heap  of  ruins;  and  even 
most  of  tliem  have  since  been  carried  off  for  building 
purposes.  (Chandler,  TraveUy  vol.  ii.  p.261 ;  Leake, 
Morea^  vol.  ii.  p.  450,  seq.*,  Ross,  Wanderungen  m 
Griechfniandf  voL  ii  p.  5,  seq.) 

CALBiS.     [Indus.] 

CALCAHIA,  a  place  in  southern  Qallia,  on  the 
road  from  Marseille  to  Fossae  Marianae  or  Fos-leS' 
MartigveSj  14  M.  P.  fhmi  Massilia,  and  34  from 
Fossae  Marianae.  This  road  must  have  run  from 
MareeUle  round  the  Etang  de  Berre^  and  the  dis- 
tances lead  us  to  place  Calcaria  at  the  ford  of  ths 
Cadiert,  14  M.  P.  from  Maneille,  [6.  L.] 

CALCA'RIA,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  second 
Itinerary,  9  miles  from  Eburacum  {York).  The 
termination  -eastern  the  presence  of  Roman  ranains^ 
and  the  geological  condition  of  the  country,  all  p<»nt 
to  the  present  town  of  TVufewter,  as  the  modem 
equivalent.  So  does  the  distance.  Newton  Kyme^ 
a  little  higher  up  the  river,  has  by  some  writers  been 
preferred:  the  general  opinlim,  however,  favours 
Tadcasier,  [R  G.  L.] 

CALCUA.     [Nalcua.] 

CALE  or  CALEM  (Porto  or  Oporto),  a  city  on 
the  S.  border  of  Gallaecia,  in  Spain,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Durius  {Douro)  near  its  mouth;  and  on  the 
high  road  from  Olisipo  to  firacara  Augusta,  35  M.  P. 
south  of  the  latter  place.  (Sallust.  ap.  Serv.  ad 
Virff.  Aen.  vii.  728,  reading  GaUaeda  for  Gailiai 
Itin.  AnL  p.  421 ;  Flores,  E»p.  S.  xxi.  5,  xiv.  70.) 
It  may  possibly  be  the  Caladunum  (Ka?^£dovrop) 
of  Ptolemy,  the  termination  denoting  its  mtuatioa  on 
a  hill  (iL  6.  §  39).  Though  thus  barely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  its  position  must  early  havs 
made  it  a  considerable  prart;  so  that  it  came  to  be 
called  Portue  Cale^  whence  the  name  of  Portugal 
has  been  derived.  The  modem  city  0-Porto  (i.  e. 
the  Port)  stands  a  little  £.  of  the  site  of  Cale,  which 
is  believed  to  be  occupied  by  the  market  town  of 
G<i^fa,  [P.  aj 

CALE-ACTE  {Ka'^h  'Airr^:  Eth.  KoAoicrfTi^r, 
KoAooirriTiff,  KaAaicra7of,  KaAocUrtof,  StepH.  B.t 
Ahte\  a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete,  whose  domain 
was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Phalaaamiani 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Pulyrrhenian  territory. 
A  district  called  Akti^  in  the  r^on  ofMeeoghiOj  has 
been  identified  with  it.  (Pashley,  Trov.  vol.  iL  p. 
57.)  This  place  has  been  by  some  commentators 
on  the  New  Testament  confounded  with  the  Fair 
Havens  (KoAol  Ai^f  r),  to  which  St.  Paul  came  in 
his  voyage  to  Italy  {Aete.  xxvii.  8),  and  which  is 
situated  on  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Hoeck,  KretOf  voL 
i.  p.440.)  |_E.B.J.] 

CALEDO'NIA  (^Etk,  Galedonins),  the  nortliem 
part  of  Britannia.  The  name  is  variously  derived. 
In  the  present  Welsh,  eelgdd  «s  a  ekeUered  piaee,  <k 
retreat^  a  woody  thelter  (see  Owen's  Diet),  tJis 
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plural  form  of  which  is  cekddon.  In  the  sAine 
language  eailed  s  tkitUe  siaiki.  Name  for  name, 
the  former  oi  these  words  gives  os  the  preferable 
etymology  for  Caledonia.  Growth  for  growth,  that 
of  the  tkutle  predominates  over  that  of  timber.  As 
finr  as  the  opmion  of  the  native  critics  goes,  the  fonner 
etymology  is  the  more  carrent 

Whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  the  root  Caled 
(or  Caiedim)  is  British.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
been  native  as  well,  i.  e.  if  we  snppose  (a  doubtful 
point)  that  the  Caledonii  were  notably  different  from 
the  BriUnni.  PUny  (iv.  16.  s.  SO)  is  the  first 
anthor  in  whose  text  it  appears;  bat,  as  it  appears 
in  Ptulemy  (ii.  3)  also,  and  as  Ptolemy's  sources 
were  in  certain  cases  earlier  tlian  those  of  Pliny,  or 
even  Caesar,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  it  to 
have  been  a  name  one  whit  newer  than  that  of  any 
ether  ancient  nation.  The  Dioalidones  of  Ammianos 
Maroellinu^  (xxvii.  8)  are  moiit  pmbably  the  same 
population  nnder  a  designation  augmented  by  a  de- 
rivational or  inflexional  prefix. 

The  import  of  the  term  is  not  less  doubtful  than 
its  etymology.  With  the  later  writers  it  is  wide; 
and  CtUedonia  is  the  term  expressive  of  one  of  the 
great  primary  divisions  of  the  pc^lations  of  the 
Britannic  islanders;  coinciding,  nearly,  with  the 
present  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  opposed  to  England 
iod  Irehmd.  But,  assuredly,  this  waa  not  ita  ori- 
ginal power.  Arisitotle  knows  no  distinction  between 
aonthem  and  northern  Britain.  He  merely  knows 
the  one  between  Albion  (Great  Britain)  and  leme 
(Ireland).  Mela  diflen  from  AristoUe  only  in 
writing  Briiannia  instead  of  Album.  The  Orcades 
and  the  Hemodae  {Ilehridet)  he  knows;  but  he 
knows  no  Caledonia. 

PUny,  as  aforesaid,  is  the  firat  autluMr  who  men- 
tions Caedonia;  Tacitus  {Ajfr.  11)  the  one  who 
deals  with  it  most  fully.  The  authoritiei,  however, 
an  the  same  in  both.  The  one  wrote  as  tlw  biogra- 
pher of  Agrioola;  the  other  evidently  bases  his  state- 
ments on  the  iafbnnatiaB  supplied  by  that  com- 
mander, —  **  triginta  prope  jam  annis  notitiam  ejus 
Romania  armis  min  ultra  vidnitatem  silvae  Cale> 
doniae  prepagantibus.**     (Plin.  L  c) 

Solinus  giveit  us  the  following  mysterious  passage. 
He  speaks  of  the  Caledoaieut  angvitu^  and  con 
tinues  —  "in  quo  reoessn  Ulyxem  Caledooiae  ap> 
polsum  manifeatat  ara  GtMcis  litteris  scripta 
Tutnm  **  (c.  22).  To  refer  this  to  a  mistaken  or 
inaccurate  aj^ication  of  the  well-known  passage  of 
Tacitus,  wherein  he  speaks  of  Ulysses  having  been 
carried  as  &t  as  Germany,  of  his  having  founded 
AtcUmrgnim,  of  his  having  an  altar  nUsed  to  his 
honour,  and  of  the  name  of  Laertes  being  inscribed 
thereon  (^Gtrm.  3),  would  be  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  rather  than  to  unloose  it ;  besides  which,  the  ex- 
nlanation  of  the  Caledonian  Ulysses  by  means  of  the 
German  would  only  be  tlie  illustration  of  oftsctimm 
per  obieurnu,  Ai^in,  the  traditions  that  oonnect 
the  name  of  Ulysses  with  Lisbon  {Ulptgae  pona) 
must  be  borne  in  miiHl.  Upon  the  whole,  the  state- 
ment of  Solinus  is  inexplicable;  though,  possibly, 
iriien  the  history  of  Fiction  has  received  more 
criticism  than  it  has  at  present,  some  small  light 
may  be  tlirown  upon  it.  It  may  then  appear  that 
Ulysses  —  and  many  other  so-caUed  Hellenic  heroes 
like  him  —  are  only  Greek  in  the  way  tliat  Orlando 
or  Rinaldo  are  Italian,  t.  e.  referable  to  the  country 
whose  poems  have  most  immortalised  them.  A 
Pboemdan,  Gallic,  Iberic,  or  even  a  German  Ulysses, 
whose  exploits  farmed  the  basis  of  a  Greek  pom,  is, 
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In  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  no  mon  fan* 
probable  than  the  fact  of  a  Welsh  Axthur  oelebratod 
In  the  poems  of  France  and  Italy. 

In  continuing  our  notice  of  the  earlier  clsmaral 
texts,  Ptolemy  will  be  taken  before  Tacitus.  Ho 
presents  more  than  one  diflfeulty.  When  Anuniasros 
MaroeHinus  (xxvii.  8)  speaks  of  the  PictB  being 
divided  bto  two  geKtea,  the  Di-ca^ief9iies  and  Vec- 
turiooes,  it  is  difficult  to  bdieve  that  he  means  by 
the  former  term  any  population  different  firam  that 
of  the  simple  Caledamomg,  His  whole  text  con- 
firms thb  view.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  separate 
the  />i-caltdones  from  the  OctamM»  DeaoaUdamia» 
(^CiKHU^s  Kokoifupot  AevifKaAifMiriof )  of  Ptolemy 
(iL  3) ;  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  determine 
whether  the  ooean  gave  the  name  to  the  popnlatiau  or 
the  population  to  the  ocean.  Now,  the  Deucaledouian 
ocean  is  on  the  souih-wettem  side  of  Scotland ;  at 
least,  it  is  mora  west  than  east  The  Chersooe^nis 
of  the  Novantae,  and  the  estuaiy  of  the  Clota  (tiie 
mull  of  Galloway  and  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde)  are 
among  the  first  localities  noticed  in  the  Z>flacryfum 
of  the  Northern  Side  of  the  Brkamuc  Island 
Albkmj  tAooe  wMch  Uee  the  Oeeaa  called  Dem^ 
Pfi/i'ffatitfm. 

Now  the  Csledonii  of  Ptolemy  are  to  a  certain 
extent  the  same  as  the  ooastmen  of  the  Deocali- 
donian  Ocean,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are 
different  Their  area  begins  at  the  Ldaamomiam 
Bag  and  reaches  to  the  Varar  Aestaariff  and,  to  the 
north  of  these,  lies  the  Caledoimm  Forett  (KoA^ 
Urtot  8po/4^t,  Ptol  L  c).  Dealing  with  Loch  Fjfna 
and  the  Murrag  Firth  as  the  equivalents  to  the 
LelanwomoH  Bag  and  the  Varar  Aeetaargf  the 
Caledonii  stretch  across  Scotland  from  Invenuy  to 
Inyerness.  Still,  in  the  eyes  of  Ptolemy,  thctse  are 
only  one  oat  of  the  many  of  the  North  British 
popuhUaons.  The  Cantae,  tibe  Vaoomagi,  and  others 
are  conterminous  with  them,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, bear  names  of  equal  value.  There  in  no 
such  thing  in  Ptolemy  as  Caledomia  and  the  dtpi- 
tione  and  mdhdMeiom  of  Crdedonia — there  is 
nothing  generic^  so  to  say,  in  his  phraseology. 

The  Caledonia  of  Tacitus  is  brought  as  fkr  south 
as  the  Grampians  at  least,  poL«bIy  as  far  soath  aa 
the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  Cale- 
donia, too,  of  Tacitus  is  more  or  lessjewerac,  at  least 
the  Horesti  seem  to  have  been  considered  to  be  a 
people  of  Caledonia  just  as  Kent  is  a  part  of 
England. 

Putting  the  above  statements  together,  looking  afc 
the  same  time  to  certain  other  ciroumstiuioea,  andi 
as  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
nature  of  the  Ptolemaic  authorities,  we  may  pro- 
bably c<xne  to  the  belief  that,  until  the  invaidan  of 
Agrioola,  Caledonia  was  a  word  of  a  oompantively 
restricted  significatian  —  that  it  denoted  a  woody 
district  —  tluit  it  extended  from  Loch  Fyne  to 
the  Murray  Firth  —  that  the  people  who  inhabited 
it  were  called  Caledomana  by  the  Britons,  and 
Di-ealedoniane  (Bbck  Caledonians?)  by  the  Hiber- 
nians —  that  Ptolemy  took  hb  name  fbr  the  ocean 
from  an  Irish,  fur  the  people  and  the  ferest  from  a 
British,  source —  that  the  westeni  extension  of  these 
proper  Ptolemaic  C  dedonians  came  sufficiently  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  rampart  of  Agrioola  te 
become  known  to  that  commander — and  thust  it  was 
extended  by  him  to  all  the  populations  (east  as  well 
as  west)  north  of  that  rampart,  so  beooming  mere 
and  more  generaL 

Suchaeemstofaethehistofyof  tkevsid.    As  Is 
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the  ongilial  tnet  itMlt,  the  qnestioii  Iim  open  to  a  I 
refinement  on  one  or  two  of  the  details.     The  Siha  ' 
Caledonia  of  Ptolemy  liee  north  of  the  Caledomi,  | 
L  e.  north  of  Loch  Ness,  &g.     But  this  u  a  coontry 
in  the  heart  of  the  gneias,  where  fureete  can  scarcely 
hafe  existed,  except  so  fiir  as  there  is  a  tract  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Inyemeas.     The  true  forest  can  scarcely  have  Uun 
north  of  a  line  diawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde 
to  Stooehayen  —  this  being  the  sonthem  limit  of 
the  barren  and  treeless  gneiss.    Again  —  though 
this  is  a  mere  point  of  detail  —  Loch  Linhe  may  be 
a  better  eqiiivaleot  to  the  Sinus  Lelamnonins  than 
Loch  Fyne. 

Caledonia,  then,  was  in  its  general  sense  a 
poUHeal  term,  denoting  the  part  of  Albion  north  of 
Agricok*a  boundary.  Beyond  this,  the  Roman 
remains  are  next  to  none.  fSee  Wilson's  Prekuiorie 
Aimals  o/SeoUamL) 

How  far  does  the  following  passage  in  Tacitns 
{Affrie,  11)  soggest  an  etknohffieal  signification  as 
well  ?  —  "  Rutilae  Caledoniam  habitantiure  comae, 
magni  arias  Germanicam  originem  adseverant."  In 
the  first  place,  the  German  origin  is  an  i^ermee — 
the/ocCs  being  the  large  Umbe  and  the  etmify  hair. 
The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  to  be  o*  Uected 
from  its  context  in  the  Agricoloj  and  from  the  eth- 
nological prindplM  that  guided  Tadtus,  as  col- 
lected from  the  Germama.  The  chief  distinctive 
sharscter  of  the  German  was  his  want  of  towns,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  settled  habitations.  The 
one  separated  him  from  the  Gaul,  the  other  from 
the  Sarmatian.  Where  each  occorrsd  there  was, 
quoad  koe^  a  German  characteristic.  Now  there 
were  fewer  towns  in  North  than  in  South  Britain. 
This  directed  the  attention  of  the  historian  towards 
Germany,  llien,  there  were  the  limbs  and  hair. 
What  WM  this  worth?  The  Britons  wen  not 
small  men;  so  that  if  there  were  a  notable  dif- 
ference in  fisTonr  of  the  Caledonians,  the  Utter  must 
have  been  gigantic  Their  militaiy  prowess,  pro- 
bably,  magnified  theu-  stature.  Nor  yet  were  the 
Britons  dark.  The  Silurians,  who  were  so,  are 
treated  as  exceptional  Hence  their  stature  and 
complexion  are  mere  questions  of  more  or  Uee. 
The  combination  of  these  Acts  should  guard  us 
against  too  hastily  denying  the  Keltic  origin  of  OTen 
the  most  Caledonian  of  the  Caledonians. 

Whether  they  were  Britons  or  Gaels,  is  noticed 
under  Picn,  Scon.     Probably  they  were  Britons. 

The  previous  view  faToure  the  derivation  from  Cole- 
dm  =z^/oreatj  as  opposed  to  Called^  Thiftie  Halk. 

The  further  the  Romans  went  nfirth  the  ruder 
they  found  the  manners.  Xiphilinus,  speaking 
after  Dion  Cassios,  thus  describes  the  chief  tribes :-~ 
**  Among  the  Britumi,*  (observe,  tlus-  name  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  wall),  **  the  two  greatest  tribes 
are  the  Caledonii  and  Meatae;  for  even  the  names 
of  the  others  may  be  said  to  be  merged  in  these. 
The  Meatae  dwell  dose  to  the  wall  —  the  Cale- 
domans  beyond  them  —  having  neither  walltt,  nor 
ctUea,  nor  tilth,  but  living  by  pasturage,  by  the 
cfasae,  and  on  certain  hemes;  for  of  their  finh  they 
never  taate.  They  live  in  tents,  naked  and  bare- 
footed, having  wives  in  common.  Tbeir  state  is  demo- 
cntical.  They  fight  from  chariots:  tbeir  arms  ooubiiit 
of  a  shield  and  a  short  spear  with  a  brazen  knob  at 
the  extremity;  they  use  daggers  also."  (Ixzvi.  12.) 

For  the  chief  populations  of  Caledonia,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  the  histoiy  of  the 
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CALEXA  (KoX^Xif),  a  place  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Polybius  (iii.  101),  who  tells  ua 
that  Minucius  encamped  there,  when  Hannibal 
had  established  himself  at  Gerunium.  He  calls 
it  tbrpa,  by  which  he  probably  means  a  **  castellum,** 
or  small  fortified  town,  and  tells  us  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  Larinum ;  but  its  exact  position  cannot 
be  ascertained.  It  appean  from  hie  narratiTe  to 
have  been  somewhat  more  than  16  stadia  fnim 
Gerunium.  [E.  U.  B.] 

CALENTES  AQUAE.     [Aqitab  Caudab] 

CALENTUM  (prub.  Caaatta  near  Alanie),  a 
town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  fomous  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  a  sort  of  tiles  light  enough  to  swim  on  water 
(Flia.  XXXV.  14.  s.  49;  Vitmv.  ii.  8;  oomp.  Stnih. 
xiii.  p.  615;  Schneider,  ad  Eelog.  Phye,  p.  88; 
Caro,  AfUig.  iii.  70).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  city 
of  the  Callenses  Emanid,  mentioned  by  Plinv  (iii.  K 
8.  3).  [P.  S.] 

GALES  (KiUiir:  Eth,  KoXifr^r,  Calenus :  Co/vt), 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Campania,  si- 
tuated in  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  on  the 
road  from  Teanum  to  Casilinum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
When  it  first  appean  in  history  it  is  called  an  Au- 
sonian  dty  (Liv.  viii.  16):  and  was  not  included  in 
Campania  in  the  earlier  and  more  restricted  sense  of 
that  term.  [Campania.]  Its  antiquity  is  attested 
by  Virgil,  who  assodates  the  people  of  Cales  with 
thdr  neighboun  the  Aurunci  and  the  Sidicini  (^Aen, 
vii.  728.)  Silius  Italicus  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Calais  the  ttsm  of  Boreas,  (viii.  614.)  In  b.c.  832, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cales  are  first  mentioned  as  taking 
up  arms  against  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with 
their  neighboun  the  Sidicini,  but  with  httle  success; 
they  were  easily  defeated,  and  their  dty  taken  and 
occn]»ed  with  a  Roman  garrison.  The  conquest 
was,  however,  deemed  worthy  of  a  triumph,  and 
the  next  year  was  further  secured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  of  2,500  dtizens  with  Latin  rights. 
(Uv.  viii.  16;  VelL  Pat  i.  14;  Fast.  Triumph.) 
From  this  time  Cales  became  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Roman  power  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  though 
its  territory  was  repeatedly  nvaged  both  by  £fw 
Samnites,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Hannibal,  no  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  city  itself. 
(Liv.  X.  20,  xxii.  18, 15,  xxiii.  31,  &c.)  It,  how- 
ever, suffsred  so  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  war 
that  in  B.  G  209  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  colonies 
which  declared  their  inalnlity  to  fiimish  any  farther 
supplies  of  men  or  money  (Liv.  xxvii.  9),  and  was 
in  consequence  punished  at  a  later  period  by  the 
imposition  of  heavier  contributions.  (Id.  xxix.  15.) 
In  the  days  of  Cicero  it  was  evidently  a  flourishing 
and  populous  town,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
enjoyed  the  special  ftivour  and  protection  of  the 
great  orator.  (Cic.  de  Ijeg.  Agr.  ii.  31,  ad  Fam, 
ix.  13,  ad  AU.  vii.  14,  &c)  He  terms  it  a  Muni- 
dittura,  and  it  retained  the  same  rank  under  the 
Roman  Empire  (Tac.  Ann,  vi.  15;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9): 
its  continued  prosperity  is  attested  by  Strabo,  who 
calls  it  a  considenble  city,  though  inferior  to 
Teanum  (v.  p.  237 ;  Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  68),  as  well  as  by 
insoiptions  and  existing  remains:  but  no  further 
mention  of  it  occure  in  history.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  M.  Vinic'ins,  the  son-in-law  of  Germanieus, 
and  patren  of  Velleios  Patenuluj*.  (Tac.  /.  c.) 
Cales  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Via  I^tina, 
which  led  from  Teanum  direct  to  Cadliumn,  and 
therp  joined  the  Appian  Way:  it  was  rather  more 
than  five  miles  distant  from  Teanum,  and  above  seven 
fimn  Cadlinnm.    Its  prosperity  was  ofwiag,  in  graas 
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meaMire,  to  the  (vrtilitj  of  its  territoiy,  #bicli  iin> 
mediatelj  adjoined  the  celebrated  "  FalemnB  ager " 
and  was  scmroelj  inferior  to  that  faToared  district  in 
the  excellenoe  </  ita  winea,  the  pnuaes  of  which  are 
repeatedly  sung  by  Horace.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  SO.  9, 
31.  9,  iT.  IS.  14;  Jav.  L  69;  Strab.  r.  p.  S43; 
Plin.  xiv.  6.  a.  8.)  So  fertile  a  district  could  not 
but  be  an  object  <^  desire,  and  we  find  that  bendes 
the  oripnal  Roman  colony,  great  part  of  the  ter* 
ritory  of  Gales  was  repeatedly  portioned  out  to  fresh 
settlers :  first  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  afterwards 
under  Augustas.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  SS2.)  Cales  was 
also  noted  for  its  manu&ctores  of  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  of  a  particular  kind  of  earthoiware 
vessels,  called  from  their  origin  Calenae.  (Cato,  R,  R. 
135;  Varr.  op.  Nomiitm,  zv.  p.  545.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  £mptre,  Galea  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  ravages  of  successive  in- 
vaders, and  in  the  9th  century  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist :  but  was  revived  by  the  Normans. 

The  modem  city  of  Ctdvi  retains  its  efnscopaJ 
rank,  but  is  a  very  poor  and  decayed  place.  It, 
however,  preserves  many  vestiges  of  its  former  pros- 
perity, the  remains  of  an  amj^theatre,  a  theatre, 
and  various  other  firagments  of  ancient  buildings,  of 
reticulated  maaonry«  and  consequently  belonging  to 
the  best  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as 
marble  cafutals  and  other  fragments  of  sculpture. 
The  course  of  the  Via  Latina,  with  its  ancient  pave- 
ment, may  still  be  traced  through  the  town.  A  spring 
of  acidulous  water,  noticed  by  Pliny,  as  existing  "  in 
agro  Galeno"  (ii.  106)  is  still  found  near  FramcoUai^ 
a  village  about  four  miles  W.  of  Galvi.  (Romanelli, 
voL  iii.  p.  437 ;  Hoare's  CUutical  Tour^  vol.  i. 
ppu  246 — 248;  Graven's  Ahrmti,  vol.  L  p.  27 — 30; 
Zona,  Memorie  deW  Antichiuima  cUta  di  Calvin 
4to.,  Napoli,  1820.) 

The  coins  of  Gales  are  numerous,  both  in  silver 
and  copper:  but  from  the  drcumstanoe  of  their  all 
having  Latin  legends,  it  is  evident  they  all  belong  to 
the  Roman  colony.  [£.  H.  B.] 


OOm  OF  CAUE8. 

CALES  (KdXnf,  K(iAAi}f),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
120  stadia  east  of  Elaeus.  (Arrian,  p.  14;  and  Hare, 
p.  70.)  This  seems  to  be  the  river  which  Thucydides 
(iv.  75)  calls  Galex(KaAi?0,  At  the  month  of  which 
LamachuB  lost  his  ships,  which  were  anchored  there, 
owing  to  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river.  Thucydides 
pUwes  the  Galex  in  the  Heracleotis,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  positi(A  of  the  Gales.  Lamachus 
and  his  troops  were  compelled  to  walk  along  the 
coast  to  Ghalcedon.  Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  a  river 
Aloes  in  Bithynia,  which  it  has  been  conjectured, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Galex.  There  was  on  the 
river  Gales  also  an  emporium  or  trading  place  called 
Cales.  [G-  L.] 

CALETI,  or  GALETES  (KaX#ro«,  Strab.;  Ko- 
Xerrcu,  Ptol.)  are  reckoned  by  Caesar  (^B.  G.  ii.  4) 
among  the  Belgic  nations,  and  consequently  are 
north  of  the  Seine  {B,  G.  I  1).  In  b.  c.  57  it  was 
Witimattd  that  they  could  muster  10,000  fighters. 
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They  an  eonmeraied  under  the  name  of  Caletas  is 
oar  present  texts,  among  the  Annoric  or  maritiiiM 
states  of  Gallia  which  joined  in  the  attempt  to 
rdieve  Verdngetorix  when  he  was  besieged  by  Gaosair 
in  Aksia  in  b.  c.  52.  The  reading  *'Cadetes* 
may  safely  be  rejected,  nor  are  ihtn  any  good 
reasona  for  distinguishing  the  Belgic  Caleti  from 
the  Armoric  Galetea.  The  Galeti  also  joined  the 
Bellovaci  and  other  tribes  (b.  c.  51)  in  a  fresh 
attempt  to  resist  Caesar.  (B.  G.  viiL  7.)  Stxabo 
(pp.  189, 194)  places  the  Galeti  on  the  north  aide 
of  the  SetnCf  at  the  mootJi  of  the  river,  and  be  ob- 
serres  that  one  of  the  usual  tines  of  passage  to 
Britain  was  from  this  country.  Ptolemy's  positian 
for  the  Galeti  is  the  same,  and  be  infonns  ns  that 
Juliobona  {LiUebotme)  was  their  chief  town.  TIm 
position  thus  agrees  with  the  Pagg  de  Catix,  toe 
name  Camx  being  a  corruption  of  Galeti,  oonfurmsAle 
to  a  general  prim-iple  in  the  French  language.  Tbey 
were  in  the  modem  diocese  of  iZocien,  the  other  part 
of  which  was  oocnpied  by  their  neighboon  the  Velo- 
caases  or  Veliocasses,  who  are  alao  mentkned  bj 
Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4).  In  the  geography  of  Plinr 
(iv.  17)  the  Caleti  are  included  in  t^  diviaion  of 
Galtia  Lugdunensis.  Harduin  remaiks  that  in  this 
passage  of  Pliny  aU  the  MSS.  have  ^^GaUetos." 
The  Caleti  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  those 
peoples  who  cultivated  flax  krgely.  [G.  L.] 

GALETRA,  an  ancient  dty  of  Etmria,  which 
appeaiB  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  had  left  its  name  to  a  tract  of  territory  called 
af^er  it  the  **  Galetranns  ager.**  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.) 
The  situation  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  Livr, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Roman  colony  of  Saturxia 
(in  the  valley  of  the  Albegna)  was  established  **  in 
agro  Galetrano,"  but  he  does  not  allude  to  the  <nty 
itself  (xxxix.  56>  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALINGAE,  a  considerable  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  close  to  the  sea  (t.  e.  on  the  E.  coast)  with 
a  capital  Parthalis  (Plin.  vi.  17,  18.  s.  21,  22). 
The  promontory  Gaungom,  which  we  may  assume 
to  heve  belonged  to  them,  was  625  M.  P.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  npcm  it  was  the  town  ot 
Dandaoula.  (Plin.  vi  20.  s.  23.)  This  proaiooloi7 
and  city  are  usually  identified  with  those  of  CaUna 
patnam^  about  half  way  between  the  rivers  MaJka^ 
nudcfy  and  Godavery;  and  the  territory  of  the  C»- 
lingae  seems  to  correspond  pretty  neariy  to  the 
district  of  Cirearff  lying  along  the  coast  of  OrUsa 
between  the  two  rivers  just  named. 

Their  wide  diffusion,  and  their  dose  connection 
with  the  Gangaridae,  are  shown  by  the  hcta  that 
Pliny  calls  them  Gaunoab  Ganoarides  (18.  8. 
22),  and  mentions  the  Modogaungae  on  a  great 
island  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  Maooocaunoab  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  (17,  19.  s.  21,  22). 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  them ;  but  their  position 
seems  to  correspond  to  his  district  of  Maesolia,  in 
which  he  places  the  inland  dty  of  CaU£^  (KoA- 
X^To),  which  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  mo- 
dem CooUoOj  above  Kuttackf  on  the  Mahanuddg, 
and  to  the  Parthalis  of  Pliny.  (Ptd.  vii.  1.  §  93.) 
There  are  other  traces  of  the  name,  along  the  E. 
coast,  even  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
where  Ptolemy  calls  the  prcmnontory  opposite  to 
CeyUm  YiaXKiyuc6p  (vii.  1.  §  11 :  Coht).     [P.  S.] 

GALINIPAXA  (prob.  K<mougt%  a  dty  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
expedition  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  It  stood  on  the 
Ganges  considerably  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Jomanes  (JiMnnia),  625  M.  F.  abofe,  acoordiog  ta 
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Um  itinenurifls  of  the  ezpeditioQ,  in  which  hoirever 
the  numben  were  evidently  oonfuaed.  (Plin.  vi.  17. 
8.21.)  [P.  S.] 

CALLAICL     [Gallabci.] 
CALLAS  (KiUAat ),  a  smaller  rivet  on  the  north 
coast  of  Eaboea,  florag  into  the  aea  near  OrsoB. 
(Stnib.  X.  p.  445.) 

CALLATE'BUS  (RaAAirt)«or).  Xerses,  on  hie 
inarch  from  Coloesae  to  Sardes,  croesed  the  Maeander 
and  came  to  Callat^aSi  a  aij  of  Ljdia,  where  men 
make  honey,  that  is  sugar,  oat  of  the  tamarisk  and 
wheat  (Herod.  mSl).  Stephanas  (s.v.  KaXAinr^os') 
merely  copies  Herodotus,  and  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KaXKeerffiios,  probably  his  own  invention.  The 
tamarisk  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cogamos  near  Ameh  Ghieul  (Hamilton,  RuearcKety 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  374),  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander 
and  on  the  road  to  Sardes.  It  corresponds  well 
rooogh  to  the  probable  position  of  Callatebos,  but 
tbere  \b  no  evidence  to  identify  it.  [O.  L.] 

CALLA'TIS  (KaAAoTif,  KiUarit,  KoAAor^ 
or  KoAAoyria),  a  large  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euzine.  It  was  a  colony  of  Miletus  (Mela,  ii. 
2),  and  its  original  name  Acervetis.  (Plin.  iv.  18.) 
The  anther  of  the  Etjfm.  Mag,  describes  it  as  a  co- 
lony of  Heracleia,  which  may  mean  nothing  else  but 
that,  at  a  later  period,  fresh  colonists  were  sent  out 
from  Heracleia.  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  29;  Strsb.  vii.  pi 
319;  Scymn.  Frag.  15;  Diod.  zix.  73,  zz.  25; 
Anonym.  PeripL  p.  12;  Steph.  B.  f.«.;  Procop.  de 
Atdif.  iv.  1 1 ;  Ptd.  iii.  10.  §  8 ;  Aram.  Marc  xzvii. 
4.)  The  town  appears  to  have  been  floorishtng  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  is  now  generally  identified  with 
the  town  of  CoUat  or  CoUaH.  [L.  S.] 

CALLENSES.     [Calkhtum]. 

CALLEVA,  in  Britain,  distant  22  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itinerary,  from  Venta  Belgamm,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Thames.  In  the  seventh  Iter  this 
town  is  8peci6ed  as  CaUeva  AUrdnUum.  In  the 
twelfth  it  is  simply  CaUeva.  How  far  does  this 
justify  OS  in  separating  the  two  towns  ?  It  simply 
indicates  the  likelihood  of  there  having  been  another 
Ctlleva  somewhere.  It  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
Calleva  of  the  twelfth  Iter  was  such  a  second  one. 
Henoe,  the  identity  or  difference  is  to  be  determined 
bj  the  special  evidence  of  the  case.  Now,  a  similar 
inconsistency — as  is  remarked  by  Horsley — occurs 
in  the  notice  of  Isurium.  In  one  Iter  it  is  Isurium 
Srigantum,  in  another,  simply  laurium.  Hence, 
the  assamption  of  a  second  Calleva,  meniioned  by 
tmy  extant  anthoVf  is  unnecessary.  Of  the  one  in 
question,  SSehetter  is  the  generally  recognised  mo- 
tem  equivalent.  [R.  G.  L.l 

CALLIARUS  (KoXX/o^f :  Eth.  KoXAiopciis),  a 
town  in  eastern  Locris  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  un- 
inhabited in  Strabo's  time,  but  its  name  was  still 
attached  to  a  tract  of  ground  on  account  of  the  ierti- 
Htj  of  the  latter.  (Horn.  IL  iL  531 ;  Strab.  iz.  p. 
426:  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL 
ii.  p.  180.) 

GALLrCHORUS,  a  river  of  Bitbynia  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  I)  and  also  by  ScyUx  {Peripl.  p. 
34).  [G.  L.] 

CALLrCULA  MONS,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
tbe  nmthem  part  of  Campania.  The  name  is  found 
onlj  in  Livy  (xxii  15,  16),  from  whom  we  gather 
tbat  it  was  the  ridge  which  separates  the  great 
plain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  known  as  the 
Faleraus  Ager,  from  the  upper  valley  of  tiiat  river, 
abont  CalaUa  and  Allifae,  which  belonged  to  Sam- 
Biun.    This  ridge  is,  in  &ct,  the  same  of  which  the 
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continuation  Sw  of  the  Vultumus  was  known  as  the 
Mons  Tifkta.  Hannibal  crossed  it  without  oppon- 
tion  on  his  march  from  fttmninm  into  Campania 
(b.o.217),  when  he  laid  waste  theFalemian  Plain; 
but  on  his  return  Fabius  occupied  the  passes  of 
Ut  Callicnla,  as  well  as  Cawilinnm,  which  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Vultumus,  hoping  thus 
to  cut  off  his  retreat.  Hannibal,  however,  deceived 
him  by  a  stratagem,  and  efiected  the  passage  of  the 
mountain  without  difficulty  (/&.  16 — 18).  Poly- 
bius,  who  relates  the  same  operations  (iii.  91 — 94), 
designates  this  mountain  range  by  the  name  of 
*Epiiiay^y,  for  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
Tpfftfiai^ir,  from  Trebia  or  Trebula,  a  small  town  in 
this  neighbourhood;  but  the  position  of  Trebula  is 
not  well  ascertained,  and  the  **  Trebianus  Ager,** 
mentioned  by  livy  in  another  passage  (zziii.  14),  is 
placed  by  him  S.  of  the  Vultumus.  The  name 
given  by  Polybius  is,  however,  in  all  probabflity, 
oorrapt.  [E.  H.  B.l 

CALLI'DROMUS.     [Obta.] 

CALLPENA  (KoXXUva,  Arrian.  PeripL  Mar. 
Ergt&r.f  KoAAioyd,  Coemas  IndicopL  ii.  p.  337: 
KeUiiatmeet  on  the  mainland,  opposite  Bombag)^  a 
considerable  seaport  and  capital  of  a  principality  on 
the  W.  coast  of  India.  [P.  &] 

GALLIENSES.     [Caluum.] 

C  AXLIFAE,  a  town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only 
by  livy  (viii.  25)  who  relates  that  the  consuls 
C.  Petelius  and  L.  Papirius  in  b.  c  323,  took  three 
towns  of  the  Samnites,  Callifae,  Rufrium  and  Allifae. 
Cluver  supposes  Callifae  to  be  represented  by  the 
modem  Cari/e,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  be- 
tween  Frigento  and  TVevioo:  but  fhis  position  seems 
much  too  distant :  and  it  is  more  probable  that  all 
the  three  towns  were  situated  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. A  local  antiquarian  has  given  strong 
reasons  for  {^ing  CaUifae  on  the  site  of  Calritij  a 
village  about  five  miles  E.  of  AUify  at  the  foot  of 
the  Monte  MaieMe^  where  there  exist  some  remains 
of  an  ancient  town.  (Tratta,  AnUckUd  AlU/ane,  4to., 
Napoli,  1776;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  458;  Abeken 
Mittel  Italien,  p.  98.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLIGA     rCAuaroAE]. 

CALLrGERIS  (KoWrycpfs),  an  inland  dty  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
between  the  rivers  Benda  and  Pseudostomus.  (Ptol. 
vii.  I.  §  83.)  Some  identify  it  with  CaUiena. 
(Mannert,  vol.  v.  pt  i.  p.  146.)  [P.  S.] 

CALLIGICUM  PROM.     [Cory.] 

CALLINPCUS,  CALLINfCUM.     [NiatrHO- 

RIUM.] 

CALLINU'SA(Ka\AfvoiMra»KaX^  N^<ro9?),  a 
promontory  to  the  NW.  of  Cyprus,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  14.  §  4)  places  to  tiie  W.  of  Soti.  D*AnviDe 
(Mem.  de  VAcad.  dee  Inter,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  537), 
from  one  Venetian  map,  gives  it  the  name  of  Ekm, 
and  frtxn  another  Venetian  map.  Capo  de  AlestoM^ 
dreta.  (Engel,  Kgprotf  vol.  i.  p.  74;  Mariti,  Viaggi^ 
vol.L  199.)  [E.B.J.] 

CALLl'OPE  iKaXXiAwii,  PoL  x.  31 ;  Appian,  ^. 
57;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  29),  a  town  founded 
by  Seleucns  in  Parthia.  The  situation  is  unknown ; 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Appian  as  one  of  many  towns 
built  by  Seleucus,  uid  named  by  him  after  other 
Greek  towns.  [V.] 

CALLIPOLIS  (KoXA/iroXir).  1 .  (GoKipoK),  a 
maritime  city  of  Calabria,  situated  on  the  Tarentine 
Gulf,  about  30  miles  from  the  lapygian  promontory, 
and  between  50  and  60  from  Tarentum.  (Pliny 
gives  the  former  distance  at  32  M  P.,  and  the  Utter 
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•t  75.)  Its  name  snfficientlj  attflBts  ite  Gflwk 
origin,  which  is  further  oonfirmed  by  Mek  (iL  4), 
who  calls  it  "  Urbs  Graia,  CalKpolis;"  and  we  learn 
from  Dion^QB  (Fr.  Mai.  xvii.  4)  that  it  was  foonded 
by  a  lAcedaemoiiian  named  Lencippus,  with  the 
consent  and  amistAnce  of  the  Tareotines,  who  had 
ihemselTes  prerioosly  had  a  sroall  settlement  there. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  called  in  his  time  Ansa 
(*'  Callipolis  quae  none  est  Ansa,"  iii.  11.  s.  16), 
bat  it  woold  seem  to  have  nsTer  lost  its  Greek  appel- 
lation, which  it  retains  almost  imsJtered  at  the 
present  day.  The  ancient  ci^  doubtless  occnpied 
the  same  site  with  the  modem  GaU^ixdi  on  a  rocky 
peninsula  projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  coo- 
nected  with  the  nudnland  only  by  a  bridge  or  cause- 
way.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  in  ancient  times 
no  allnsioo  to  the  excellence  of  its  port,  to  which  it 
owes  its  present  prosperity;  it  is  now  one  ef  the 
most  ooosidenble  trading  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
and  contains  abore  I2fi00  inhabitants.  (Gahiteo, 
De  Situ  lapygiae,  p.  39 ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  il.  pp.  44 
—47 ;  Swinburne,  TVoveb,  toL  i.  p.  368 ;  Gius- 
taniani,  Die,  Gtogr.  §.  v.). 

S.  A  city  on  Uie  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  which  was  of 
Greek  origin,  and  a  colony  from  the  neighbouring  dtj 
of  Naxoa.  (Scymn.  Ch.  286 ;  Strab.  tL  pi  272.)  It 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  an  eariy  period,  as 
tlie  only  notice  of  it  found  in  history  is  in  Herodotus 
(vii.  154),  who  mentions  it  as  having  been  besieged 
and  reduced  to  subjection  by  Hippocrates,  tynnt 
of  Gela.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  destroyed,  or 
its  inhabitants  removed,  either  by  that  ruler,  or 
his  successor  Gelon,  according  to  a  policy  fiunUiar 
to  the  Sidlian  despots,  as,  frran  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  the  name  by  Thucydides  during  the 
operations  of  the  Athenians  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily, 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  then  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  the  name  afterwards  found  in  Dio- 
dorus;  and  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  dties  of  Sicily  that  had  disappeared  befiire  his 
time.  (Strab.  vi.  pi  272 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  Silius 
Italicns,  indeed,  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  still  existed  during 
the  SKond  Punic  War  (xiv.  249);  but  his  accuracy 
on  this  point  may  well  be  questioned.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  coast  between  Naxos  and 
Messana.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALLFPOLIS  (KoXXfvoAir:  Gki^olO,  a  town 
in  the  Thrsdan  GherMDe6U8,opponte  to  Lampsacus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  589 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Ptol.  iii.  12.  §  4 ; 
Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9 ;  lav.  xxxL  16 ;  Plin.  iv. 
18.)  [L.  S.] 

CALLIPOLIS.     [Caluum.] 

CALLIllRHOE  (KoAAi^^),  warm  springs  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  far  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted  during 
his  last  illness,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  The 
stream  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  (Joseph.  AnL  xvii. 
6.  §  5.)  Pliny  (v.  16)  also  describes  it  as  *<  calidus 
fbnsmedicaesalubritatis."  (Beland,  Poioetf.  pp.  302, 
803,  678,  679.)  The  place  was  visited  by  Captains 
Irby  and  ifangles  in  1818,  and  is  thus  described  by 
those  intelligent  tntveUers:  "  Looking  down  into  the 
▼alley  of  Callirrhoe,  it  presents  some  grand  and  ro- 
mantic features.  The  rocks  vary  between  red,  gray, 
and  black,  and  have  a  bold  and  imposing  appearance. 
The  whole  bottom  is  filled,  and  in  a  manner  choked, 
with  a  crowded  thicket  of  canes  and  aspens  of  dif- 
ferent species,  intermixed  with  the  palm,  which  is  also 
seen  rising  in  tofts  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain's 
tide,  and  in  every  plaoe  whence  the  springs  issue.  In 
one  plaoe  a  oonaidMrable  stream  of  hot  water  is  seen 


pwcipitating  itself  from  a  1 
of  rock,  wUch  ia  strongly  tinted  with  the  briiliant 
yellow  of  sulphur  deposited  upon  it.  On  reachiDg 
the  bottom,  we  found  omaetwes  at  what  may  be 
termed  a  hot  river,  so  copioos  and  rapid  is  it,  and  its 
heat  so  little  abated;  thia  eootiniiea  aa  it  passes 
downwards,  by  its  reodving  constant  supplies  of 
water  of  the  same  temperature. . . .  We  psissed  four 
abundant  springs,  all  within  the  distance  of  half-a- 
mile,  discharging  themselves  into  the  stream  at  right 
angles  with  its  course.  We  judged  the  «<tff«*^  £ram 
the  Dead  Sea  by  the  ravine  to  be  about  one  hour  sod 
a  half.  Maclean  says  that  then  was  a  cognonnns] 
city  at  Callirrhoe;  in  which  we  think,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  place,  he  must  be  wrong,  since  there  t» 
not  ^Moe  or  footing  for  a  town  in  the  valley,  so  fitf 
as  we  saw  it.  Tbtt  Herod  must  have  had  some 
lodging  when  he  visited  these  springa,  is  true,  and 
there  are  sufikient  remains  to  prove  that  some  sort 
of  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  whok  sor£ure 
of  the  shelf,  where  the  springs  are,  ia  strewed  over 
with  tiles  and  broken  pottery ;  and,  what  is  most 
surprising,  within  rerj  few  minutes,  without  any 
particular  search,  four  ancient  copper  medals  were 
found;  all  were  too  much  defrced  to  be  distangnish- 
able,  but  they  appeared  to  be  Boman."  {TrmeUj  pa 
467—469.)  Its  coune  to  the  Dead  Sea  was  ex^ 
plored  in  1848  by  the  American  ezpeditioo,  and  de- 
scribed by  Lieut.  Lynch.  "  The  stream,  12  feet  wide 
and  10  inches  deep,  rushes  in  a  southeriy  directioo, 
with  great  velocity  into  the  sea.  Temperature  of 
the  air  70°,  of  the  sea  78^  at  the  stream  94^  one 
mile  up  the  chssm  95°.  It  was  a  little  sulphureous 
to  the  taste."  It  issues  from  a  chasm  122  feet  wide 
(the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  vary  from  80  to 
150  feet  in  height),  and  runs  through  a  small  delta 
about  2  furioogs  to  the  sea.  (Lyndi*8  ExpedUio^ 
p.  371.)  [G.W.] 

CALLIBBHOE  FONS.    [Atbbhab,  p.  293.] 

CALLISTKATLA  (KoXAiirrparia),  a  town  in 
Asia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  20  stadia  east  of 
Cape  Carsmbis  (Mardan.  PeripL  p.  73):  it  was  sbo 
called  Marsilla,  according^  to  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periplus.  As  Carembis  is  well  known,  Callis- 
tratia  may  also  be  determined.  [G.  L.] 

CALLITHE'RA,  a  town  of  Thcasaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict  Thessaliotis,  of  uncertain  site.    ( Liv.  xxxii  13.) 

CAXLIUM  or  CALLITOLIS  (fUAAiey,  Pans. 
X.  22.  §  6 ;  KaXA/roX<f ,  Pol.  op,  SUpk.  B,  J.  v. 
K^pci{;  Liv.  XXX.  31 :  EtK  KoAAic^t),  the  chief  town 
of  the  CaUienses  (ol  KoAAi^r,  Thuc  iii  96),  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  coofinea  of  Aetdia,  on  uoe 
of  the  heights  of  ML  Oeta,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
valley  of  the  Spercheua  to  Aetolia.  It  was  by  this 
road  that  the  Gauls  marched  into  Aetolia  in  B.C  279, 
when  they  surprised  and  destroyed  Gallium,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhsbitants. 
(Paus.  X.  22.)  Gallium  also  lay  on  the  road  fiom  Pyia 
(the  summit  of  Oeta,  where  Heronles  was  supposed  to 
have  bunt  himself)  to  Naupactus,  and  it  was  divided 
by  Mt.  Corss  from  lower  Aetolia.  (Liv.  xxx.  31.) 

CALO,  a  station  iu  the  north  of  Gallia,  which  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  betwMn 
Vetera (Xoatea)  and  Gelduba  (Geldub,  as  D'Anrille 
calls  it,  Gelb  or  GeUep),  The  distances  fix  the 
place  tolerably  well,  and  the  passage  over  the  stream 
called  the  Ketmeibach,  the  aame  iqiparently  that 
lyAnville  names  the  Kdmt,  Ketmeit,  or  KetM 
seems  to  represent  CalOb  [G.  L] 

CALOB  (KdXttp),  1.  A  river  of  Samainm,  one 
of  the  most  conaiderahle  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
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ValtanniB,  still  called  the  Colore,  It  riies  in  the 
coontiy  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  aame  lofty  group  of 
moontaim  in  which  the  Aofidns  and  the  SiUnu 
have  their  aources :  firam  theooe  it  flowi  first  N.  and 
then  W^  pasie*  under  the  walls  of  Benerentom,  and 
joins  the  VnltomnB  a  few  miles  SW.  of  Telesia.  In 
this  oonrse  it  noeives  two  tributary  streams :  the 
Sabatns  or  SabbatOf  which  joins  it  under  the  walla 
of  Beneventum,  and  the  Tamams  or  Tamaro,  about 
5  miles  higher  ap  its  course.  It  was  on  the  banks 
of  this  rirer,  about  three  miles  from  Beneventum, 
that  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno  was  defeated 
by  T.  Sempranins  Gracchus  in  a.  c.  214;  and  some 
aothocB,  also,  represented  it  as  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Gracchus  himself  two  years  later : 
vhieh,  howerer,  according  to  Li^y,  really  occurred 
at  a  place  called  Campi  Veteres  in  Lucania.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  I4f  n*.  17;  Appian.  Anmib.  36.) 

S.  A  ri^'v  of  Lucania,  flowing  into  the  Silarus. 
Its  name  is  known  only  from  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  110) 
which  marks  a  station  **  Ad  Gulorem  "  on  the  road 
leading  from  Salemtmi  into  Lucania :  the  distances 
given  are  confused,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
river  meant  is  the  one  still  called  the  Colore,  which 
flows  from  the  S.  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tanagrus 
or  Tanagrpj  and  joins  tlie  Siburus  (<Ss2e)  about  5 
miles  from  its  month.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALOS  f  KoX^s  iraratUs\  a  river  m  Pontus,  the 
position  of  wkiich  may  be  placed  approximately  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  180  stadia  west  of  the  riyer 
Rhizius,  which  is  Rizak  in  the  Pasfaalick  of  Trehi- 
vmi.  There  was  at  its  mouth  a  trading  port  called 
Cale  Panmbole.   (Arrian,  p.  7.)  t^*  ^0 

CALP£(Kax«D:  KdAiris,  Philostr.  VU.  Apoll 
V.  1 ;  QibraUair),  the  ancient  name  of  the  precipitous 
rock,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  (JStraUa  of 
Gibraltar),  which  farmed  the  northern  of  the  two 
hills  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars  of  Hercules; 
the  8outh«ii  pillar,  on  the  African  coast,  being 
Abyla.  [Abtla,  Herculis  Columkak].  Calpe 
is  described  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  139)  as  a  mountain  at 
the  point  whea«  the  Inner  Sea  joins  the  Outer,  on 
the  right  hand  of  those  sailing  outwards,  belonging 
to  the  Iberians  called  Bastetani  or  BastuU,  not 
large  in  circuit,  but  lofty  and  precipitous,  so  that 
from  a  distance  it  appears  like  an  island  (an  appear- 
ance due  also  to  the  flatness  of  the  isthmus  which 
unites  it  to  the  niamland).  He  phuses  it  at  dis- 
tances of  750  or  800  stadia  from  Gadeira  (CW«s) 
en  the  W.,  and  from  MaUica  (^Malaga)  on  the  E., 
•nd  2200  stadia  from  Carthi^o  Nova  (iiL  pp.  156, 
168,  oomp.  i  p.  51,  il.  p.  108,  iii.  pp.  148,  170; 
Philostr.  I  c;  Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  37;  Ptol.  u.  4.  § 
6).  MeU  (i.  5.  §  3,  it.  6.  §  8)  adds  that  it  was 
hollowed  out  into  a  great  concavity  on  the  W.  side, 
>o  as  to  be  almoet  pierced  through;  but  whether 
thb  description  refers  to  the  general  form  of  the 
rock,  or  to  the  numerous  caves  which  exist  in  it,  is 
1X4  clear  from  Mela's  words.  Pliny  mentions  it  as 
the  ontmoet  mountain  of  Spain,  and  the  W.  head- 
land of  that  great  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 
which  the  S.  point  of  Italy  forms  the  E.  headland 
(iii.  1.  s.  1,  3). 

The  name  has  been  a  fertile  subject  of  conjecture. 
According  to  the  practice  of  flncUng  a  significant 
Graek  word  in  the  most  foreign  names,  some  derived 
it  from  iccUsnt,  on  tim,  to  which  the  form  of  the 
rock  was  fismcied  to  bear  some  resemblance  (Schol. 
f»dJtm.  SoL  xiv.  279;  Avion,  Or.  Mar.  348,  349). 
More  wortby  of  notice,  though  evidently  confused, 
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are  the  statements  of  Eustathius  {ad  Dion,  Pierieg^ 
64)  and  Avienns  (J,  c,  344 — 347).  The  former 
says  that,  of  the  two  {ullais  of  Hercules,  that  in 
Europe  was  called  Calpe  in  the  barbarian  tongue^ 
but  Aljfbe  CAA^)  by  the  Greeks;  and  that  in 
Libya  Aheima  by  the  barbarians  (comp.  Philostr 
L  o.)  and  Cyneffetice  (KvtnryrruHi)  in  Greek,  or,  as 
he  says  lower  down  Abjfle  or  Abylyx  (^A€vKiiif  1^ 
'Ai^^Mtd),  Avienus,  confining  the  name  Abila  to 
the  rook  on  the  African  shore,  interprets  the  word 
to  mean  in  Punic,  o  lofy  momtam.  Probably  the 
words  Abila,  Abyla,  AI^m^  Calpe^  were  origmally 
identical;  the  chief  difference  of  form  being  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  guttural;  and  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  root  is  Phoenician,  though  some 
would  make  it  Iberian,  and  connect  it  with  the  well- 
known  Celtic  root  Alp,  (Sahnas.  ad  SoUn,  p.  203; 
Tasch.  ad  Mel  ii.  6.  §  8;  Wemsdorf,  ad  Avien, 
L  c).  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  it  is  probably  the  same  word  which  we  find 
used  in  reference  to  the  S.  of  Spain  in  the  various 
forms,  Carp't,  Cori-eia,  Tart-essus,  as  will  appear 
under  Cartkia,  where  also  will  be  found  a  discns- 
siun  of  Strabo's  important  statement  respectmg  a 
city  of  the  name  of  Calpe. 

The  rock  is  too  proudly  familiar  to  English  readers 
to  need  much  description.  It  is  composed  of  grey 
limestone  and  marble;  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  3  miles;  its  circumference  about  7;  and  its 
highest  point  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
divides  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Bay  of  GibnU- 
tar  or  Algetirat,  which  opens  up  from  the  Straitt, 
having  5  miles  for  its  greatest  width,  and  8  for  its 
greatest  depth.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  was  the 
ancient  city  of  Gartbia. 

The  modem  name  is  a  coirupUon  ci  JebeUTarik, 
i.  e.  the  hill  of  Tarik,  a  name  derived  from  the 
Moorish  conquenir  who  landed  here,  April  30,  711. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain^  p.  107;  Carter,  Jbttmey 
from  GibraUar  to  Malaga;  Col.  James,  Hitt.  of 
the  Herculean  Straite.)  [P.  S.] 

CALPE  (Kdkmt),  a  river  of  Bithynia,  the  Chal- 
pas  of  Strabo  (p.  543).  It  lies  between  the  Psilis, 
from  which  it  is  210  stadia  di.stant,  and  the  Sanga- 
ritts.  There  was  also  a  port  called  the  port  of  Calpe. 
Xenophon  {Anedf,  vi.  4),  who  passed  through  the 
place  on  his  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  describes 
it  as  about  half  way  between  Byzantium  and  Hera- 
cleia:  it  is  a  promontory,  and  the  part  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  is  an  abrupt  precipice.  The  neck 
which  connects  the  promontory  with  the  mainland 
is  only  400  feet  wide.  The  pnrt  is  under  the  rock 
to  the  west,  and  has  a  beach;  and  close  to  the  sea 
there  is  a  source  of  firesh  water.  The  place  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  Xenophon,  and  is  easily  identified 
on  the  maps,  in  some  of  which  the  port  is  marked 
Kirpe  lAmdn,  ApoUonius  {Ary.  ii.  661)  calls  the 
river  Calpe  "  deep  flowing  "  [G.  L.] 

CALPIA.     [Cartkia.] 

CALUC077ES  (KaAodiewr«r),  a  tribe  of  the  Le- 
pontii  in  Khaetia,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  valley  of  Kalanca,  (Plin.  iii.  24; 
Ptol.  ii.  12.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVUS,  a  hill  near  Bilbilis,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  mentioned  by  Martial  (i.  49).    [P.  S.] 

CALYCADNUS  (KaAvJcadiWf),  one  of  the  laigcst 
rivers  of  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  It  rises  in  the 
range  of  Taurus,  and  after  a  general  eastern  course 
between  the  range  of  Taurus  and  the  high  land 
which  borders  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  it 
passes  SeUfkieh,  the  remwns  of  Seleuceis,  and  enters 
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t)i«  Mfditeminean  n<nih-eAst  of  the  piumontofy  of 
SttTpedoQ.  "  The  mnst  fertile  and  the  only  extensive 
level  in  (Cilicia)  Tracheiotia  is  the  yaHey  of  the 
Caljcadnos,  a  district  which  was  sometimes  called 
Citis  **  (Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  116.)  The  Calj- 
cadnoB  is  aboot  180  feet  wide^  opposite  to  Selenoeia, 
where  there  is  a  bridge  of  nz  arches.  The  rirer  is 
now  called  the  Gkutk-Su.  It  enters  the  sea  throogh 
a  low  sandj  beach.  In  the  treaty  between  Antioehns 
and  the  Romans  (Polyb.  zzii.  26)  the  Syrian  king 
was  not  to  navigate  west  of  the  pfonontoiy  Caly- 
cadnum.  except  in  certain  cases.  Lirj  (xxzviii.  38) 
mentions  the  same  terms,  bnt  he  speaks  both  of 
Calrcadnnm  and  the  Sarpedon  (promontoria);  and 
Appian  (Syr.  39)  also  mentions  the  two  pramon- 
tories  Calycadnom  and  Sarpedcminm,  and  in  the 
same  order.  Now  if  the  Sarpedon  of  Stiabo  were  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Cape  Cacaliere,  as  Beaufort 
supposed  (^KaranumiOf  pi  235),  the  Calycadnum, 
which  we  may  fiurly  infer  to  be  near  Sarpedon,  and 
near  the  river,  might  be  the  long  sandy  point  of 
Liuan  el  Kahpeh,  which  is  between  Cape  CavaUere, 
and  the  month  of  the  river  Calycadnns.  Beanfort 
supposes  this  long  sandy  point  to  be  the  Zephyriimi 
of  Strabo.  It  is  correctly  described  in  the  Stadiasmos 
*'  as  a  sandy  narrow  spit,  80  stadia  from  the  Caly- 
cadnns,** which  is  abont  the  trae  distance;  bnt  in  the 
Stadiasmos  it  is  called  Sarpedonia.  According  to 
the  Stadiasmns  then  the  cape  called  Calycadnum 
most  be,  as  Leake  supposes,  the  projection  of  the 
sandy  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnns.  This 
identification  of  Sarpedon  with  lAuan  e/  Kahpek, 
and  the  position  of  Zephyrium  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnns,  sgree  very  well  with  Strabo's  words ;  and 
the  Zephyrium  of  Strabo  and  Calycadnum  of  Livy 
and  Polybins  and  Appian,  may  be  the  same.  Ptolemy 
going  from  west  to  east  mentions  Sarpedon,  the  river 
Calycadnns  and  Zej^yrinm;  but  his  Ze^yrium  may 
still  be  at  the  month  of  the  Calycadnns.  [6.  L.] 
CALYDNAE  INSULAE  (KiAvSrw  w^troC), 
1.  A  group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (/^  ii.  677),  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal  one   was  Calymna.    For  detailSi  see  Ca- 
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2.  Two  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  said 
to  be  situated  between  Tenedos  and  the  promontory 
Lectum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  604 ;  Quint.  Smym.  xii. 
453 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II  ii.  677 ;  Tzetz.  ad  L^h- 
eophr.  25)  But  no  isknds  are  found  in  this  posi- 
tion ;  ar.d  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  owe 
their  name  to  the  passage  in  Homer  mentioned 
above,  though  the  Calydnae  of  Homer  are  in  an 
entirely  different  position. 

CAXYDON  (KoAv&^i' :  Elk.  KoAvti^iot,  Caly- 
donius :  Kurt-aga),  the  most  celebrated  city  of  Aetolia, 
in  the  heroic  age,  was  founded  by  Aetolus  in  the  land 
of  the  Ciiretes,  and  was  called  Calydon,  after  the 
name  of  his  son.  Calydon  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pleuron  are  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  once 
the  ornament  (v/N(<rxifAui)  of  Greece,  but  to  have 
sunk  in  his  time  into  insignificance.  Calydon  was 
situated  in  a  fertile  pkun  near  the  Evenus,  and  at 
the  distance  of  7^  (Roman)  miles  from  the  sea,  ac> 
cording  to  Pliny.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  wtrp4\w<ra  and 
oia-cij^,  from  which  we  might  conclude  that  the 
dty  was  situated  on  a  rocky  height;  bnt  Strabo 
says  that  these  epithets  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
district  and  not  to  the  city  itself.  Homer  also  cele- 
brates the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  the  "  lovely  ** 
(^/NiyH^)  Calydon.   (ApoOod.  i.  7.  §  7;  Plin.  iv.  3; 
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Hom.  71  u.  640,  ix.  577,  xiil  217,  sr.  116;  StrmK 
pp.  450,  seq.,  460.)  In  the  eariieBt  times  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calydon  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in 
incess^mt  hostilities  with  the  Cn?rtes,  who  continQed 
to  reside  in  thdr  ancient  capital  Pkiutn,  and  who 
endeavoured  to  expel  the  InvaderB  firom  their  ooiuitfT. 
A  vivid  aoconnt  of  one  of  the  battles  betweeu  the 
Curetes  and  CalydnuaDS  is  given  in  an  episode  of 
the  niad  (ix.  529,  seq.).  The  heroes  of  Calydon 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  hernc  age. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Oenens,  fiither  of  Tydena  vA 
Meleager,  and  grandfather  of  IXomedea.  In  the 
time  (^Oenens  Artemis  sent  a  moostroas  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  fields  of  Cslydon,  which  was  hunted  by 
Meleager  and  numeroos  other  heroes.  (See  DieL  oj 
Myth,  art  MeUager,)  The  Calydonians  took  part 
in  the  Trojan  war  naixr  their  king  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oeuens.    (Hom.  JL  iL  638.) 

Calfdon  is  not  often  mentioned  in  the  historical 
period.  In  b.  c.  391  we  find  it  in  the  possessioai  of 
the  Achaeans,  bnt  we  are  not  told  how  it  canic  into 
their  hands;  we  know,  however,  that  Naupactns  was 
given  to  the  Achaeans  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  war,  and  it  was  probably  the  Achaeans  settled 
at  Nanpactus  who  gained  possession  of  the  town. 
In  the  above-mentioned  year  the  Achaeans  at  Caly- 
don were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Acamanians  that 
they  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  hdp ;  and 
Agesilaus  in  consequence  was  sent  with  an  army 
into  Aetolia.  Calydon  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Acliaeans  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  snpre* 
macy  by  the  battle  of  Lenctra  (a.  c.  37 IX  whra 
Epaminondas  restored  the  town  to  the  Aetolians. 
In  the  dvil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (b.  c 
48)  it  still  appears  as  a  considerable  place;  bnt  a 
few  years  aflowards  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis,  which  he  founded  to 
commemorate  his  victory  at  Actium  (b.  c.  31).  It 
oontinnes  however  to  be  mentioned  by  the  later 
geographers.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  6.  §  I ;  Pans.  iii.  10. 
§  2 ;  Diod.  xv.  75 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  35 ;  BleL  n.  3. 
1 10;  Plm.  iv.  3;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  14.)  Calydon  was 
the  head-qnartera  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  La> 
phria,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  wer« 
removed  to  Nicopolis,  Augustus  gave  to  Patrae  in 
Achaia  the  statue  of  this  goddess  which  had  be^ 
lOTged  to  Calydon.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  7,  vii.  18  §  80 
There  was  also  a  statue  of  Dionysus  at  Patrae 
which  had  been  removed  firom  Calydon.  (Pans^ 
viL  21.)  Near  Calydon  there  was  a  temple  oC 
Apollo  Laphrius  (Strab.  p.  459,  with  Knuner^s 
note) ;  and  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  the  dty  there 
was  also  a  lake  celebrated  for  its  fish.  [See  pc 
64,  a.] 

In  the  Roman  poets  we  find  Cahfd$HUj  awnmaa 
of  Calydcm,  i.  e.  Detanlra,  daughter  of  Oeneoa,  king^ 
of  Calydon  (Ov.  Met  ix.  112) ;  Calydamu  kerae^ 
i.  e.  Meleager  (^fhid.  viii.  324) ;  Calydomuie  oimna. 
i.  e.  the  Achelous.  «eparating  Acamania  and  Aetolia, 
because  Calydon  was  the  chief  town  of  Aetolia 
{Ibid.  viii.  727,  ix.  1);  Calydonui  regna^ i.  e.  Apulia, 
because  Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  aiod  grandson 
of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  afterwards  obtained 
Apulia  as  his  kingdom     (/MdL  xiv.  512.) 

There  has  been  some  dispute  respecting  the  sdte 
of  Calydon.  The  Peutingerian  Table  places  it  east 
of  the  Evenus,  and  9  miles  from  this  river;  but  this 
is  clearly  a  mistake.  It  is  evident  from  Strabos 
account  (p.  450,  seq.),  and  from  all  the  legends 
relating  to  Calydon,  that  both  this  city  and  Plcun  n 
lay  on  the  Wfetpm  side  of  the  Ewius,  between  this 
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tiTer  and  the  AcbeiooB.*  Leake  supposes  the  rains 
which  he  discovered  at  Kvri-agd^  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  the  Evenus,  to  be  those  of  Caljdon.  Thej  are 
distant  a  ride  of  1  hour  and  35  minutes  from  ife- 
toUmghi,  and  are  situated  on  one  of  the  last  slopes 
of  Mt  AracTuthus  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of 
the  Evenns,  where  that  rirer  issues  from  the  in> 
tenor  valleys  into  the  maritinie  plain.  They  do  not 
&tand  on  any  oommaading  height,  as  the  Homeric 
epithets  above  mentioned  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Strabo  sup- 
yoses  these  epithets  to  apply  to  the  surrounding 
wuntry.  The  remains  of  the  walls  are  traceable 
in  their  whole  circuit  of  near  two  miles  and  a  half; 
and  outside  the  walls  Leake  discovered  some  ruins, 
which  may  have  been  the  peribulus  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Laphria.  (Leake,  Nortkem  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p  533,  seq.) 

CA'LYDON  or  CA'LIDON,  a  place  in  Gallia, 
mentianed  by  Ammianns  Maroellinus  (xxvii.  1). 
D' Anville  was  not  able  to  sssign  its  position.  Hadrian 
Yalesiusi  who  changed  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  to 
Cabilona,  takes  the  pUce  to  be  Chdhi^-^ur'Sadne  s 
but  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this  alteration. 
The  narrative  of  Ammianns  does  not  help  us  in  de- 
teraiining  the  position.  Walckenaer  {Geog.  vol.  i. 
p  516),  relying  on  the  resemblance  of  name  which 
he  finds  in  the  forest  of  Caldttoven,  in  the  French 
department  of  the  MoeeUe^  in  the  arrondisseroent  of 
ThioHviUe^  places  Calydon  near  the  forest,  and  at 
ThiorwUU,  or,  as  he  adds,  rather  at  3000  feet  distant 
from  Thi(mmUe,  at  Yenie,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mosel,  where  many  medals  have  been  found ;  but  he 
dues  not  say  what  kind  of  medals.  [G.  L.] 

CALYMNA  (KoKuftMo,  KaK^fu^a:  Eih,  Ka- 
X^/urtof :  KaUmno),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Caria 
between  Leros  and  Cos.  It  appean  to  have  been 
ttw  principal  isknd  of  the  group  which  Homer  calls 
Galydnse  (rq^oi  KcUvSmu,  71  ii  677) :  the  other 
islainds  were  probably  Leros,  Telendos,  Hypseremos 
(Hypeerdsma)  and  Plate.  (Comp.  Strab.  z.  p.  489.) 
Calynma  is  the  correct  orthogra^y,  since  we  find  it 
thus  written  on  coins  and  inscriptions.  (Bockh, 
In»er.  No.  267 1 .)  This  fonn  also  occnn  in  Scylax, 
Stnbo,  Ovid,  Suidas,  and  the  Etymologicum  Mag- 
niun;  but  out  of  respect  fer  Homer,  whose  authority 
was  deemed  paramount,  most  of  the  ancient  writere 
call  the  island  Calydna,  and  some  were  even  led 
into  the  error  of  making  two  difierent  islands,  Ca- 
lydna and  Calymna.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23 ;  Ste^ 
B.  *.  re.) 

The  island  was  originally  mhabited  by  Carians, 
and  was  aiWrwards  colonised  by  Thessallan  Aeolians 
or  Dorians  und«'  Heraclid  leaderB*  It  also  received 
sn  additional  colony  of  Argives,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  island  aftnr  the 
Trojan  war.  (Diod.  v.  54 ;  Horn.  II  iL  675.)  At 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war  it  was  subject  to  Arte- 
o>isia  of  Hslicamassns,  togethv  with  the  neigh> 
bouring  islands  of  Cos  and  Nisyrus.  (Hered. 
Til  99.) 

Calymna  is  an  island  of  some  sise,  and  contains  at 
piuent  7000  inhabitants.  A  full  account  of  it, 
together  with  a  map,  is  given  by  Ross  in  the  work 
cited  below.    The  description  of  Ovid  (de  ArL  Am. 

^  The  passage  m  Strabo  (p.  459,  sub  fin.),  in 
which  Pleuron  and  Calydon  are  both  described  as 
E>  of  the  Evenns,  does  not  agree  with  his  previous 
dMcription,  and  cannot  have  been  written  as  it  now 
■tands.    (See  Knuner's  note.) 
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ii.  81) — ''silvis  umbrosa  Calymne"  —  does  not 
apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the  island,  and  was 
probably  equally  inapplicable  in  antiquity ;  since  the 
island  is  mountainous  and  bare.  It  pn-duoes  figs, 
wine,  barley,  oil,  and  excellent  honey;  for  the  latter 
it  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity.  ("  Fecundaque 
mello  Calymne,"  Ov.  Met,  viii.  222;  Strab.  /.c.) 

With  ree^pect  to  the  ancient  towns,  Pliny  in  one 
passage  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  mentions  only  one  town, 
Coos;  but  in  another  (v.  31.  s.  36)  he  mentions 
three,  Notium,  Nisyrus,  Mendetems.  The  prin- 
cipal ancient  remains  are  found  in  tlie  valley  above 
the  harbour  Lnufria  ou  tlie  western  side  of  the 
island;  but  Boss  found  no  inscriptions  recording  the 
name  of  the  town.  The  chief  ruins  are  those  of  a 
great  church  toC  Xpiarov  rrjf  'IcpowoA^/A,  built 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  of 
which  there  are  still  remains.  Stephanus  («.  v. 
KAKv^vo)  speaks  of  Apollu  Calydneus.  South  of  the 
town  there  is  a  plain  still  called  Argos,  as  in  the  island 
of  Casus.  [Casus.]  (Ross,  Beiten  au/dtM  Gri»- 
cMecken  Ineein,  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  139.) 

CALYNDA  (KcUvvda :  Eih,  KtxXwBth),  a  town 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanus,  is  placed  by  Strabo 
60  stadia  from  the  sea  (p.  561),  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Glancus,  and  east  of  Caunus.  The  MSS.  of  Strabo 
appear  to  have  Calynma,  which,  however,  is  an  error 
of  the  copyists.  It  appean,  fi:^  a  passage  in  He- 
rodotus  (i.  172),  that  the  territory  of  Caunus  bor- 
dered on  that  oi  Calynda.  Damasithymus  (Herod, 
viii.  87),  king  of  Calynda,  was  at  the  battle  of  SaUi* 
mis  with  some  ships  on  the  side  of  Xerxes ;  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  Calynda  was  near  the 
coast,  or  had  some  sea-port.  Calynda  was  afterwards, 
as  it  appears  from  Polybius  (xxxi.  17),  subject  to 
Caunus ;  but  having  revolted  from  Caunus,  it  pkced 
itself  uikler  the  protection  of  the  Rhodlans. 

Fellows  supposes  Calynda  to  be  under  a  range  of 
mountains  near  the  sea,  between  two  ridges  of  rocks; 
"  many  large  squared  stones  lie  in  heaps  down  th(> 
slope  fiadng  the  east,  and  the  valley  is  guarded  ly 
wslls  of  a  very  early  date  of  Greek  workmanship.** 
He  concludes,  from  the  style  of  the  tombs,  that  the 
city  was  in  Lycia.  The  place  is  near  the  gulf  of 
Glauctts  or  Makri,  and  east  of  the  river  Talanum 
•stt.  The  remains  which  he  saw  are  assigned  to 
Daedala  by  Hoskyn.  (Spratfs  Lycia^  vol.  i.  p.  42.) 
But  Fellows  discovered  a  city  which  is  proved  by 
inscriptions  to  be  Cadyanda,  a  name  otherwise  un- 
known to  us.  It  lies  NNE.  of  Malcri,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Glaucus  or  Mahri,  at  a  place  called  Hoozoomlee^ 
situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  immediately  above 
which  are  the  ruins  of  Cadyanda.  There  are  many 
rock  tombs  and  sculptures,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented m  the  frontispiece  to  Fellows*  Lydo^  "  The 
ruins  of  the  city  are  seated  on  the  level  summit  of  a 
high  mountain;  a  great  street,  bordered  with  tem- 
ples and  public  buildings,  runs  down  the  centre." 
(Spratt's  Lycia.)  Hoskyn,  who  discovered  Caunus, 
looked  m  vain  for  ruins  between  that  place  and  Cady- 
anda. Aocordmgly  it  is  suggested  that  the  moun- 
tains  of  Hootoondee  may  be  the  Calyndian  moun- 
tains. (Spratts  Lycia,  vol.  L  pi  43.)  But  tliese 
Calyndian  mountains  are  a  modem  invention,  perbajis 
wiginating  in  a  misunderstanding  of  Herodotus  (i. 
132),  who  speaks  of  the  "Calyndian  frontiers'' 
(otfpanr  rSkv  KaXvp^utw),  Between  ffooeoonUee  and 
Makriy  a  distance  of  about  9  miles,  there  are  no 
ruins ;  "  but  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Mahri  there 
is  a  burial  ground,  where  some  large  inscribed  blocks, 
apparently  the  remains  of  a  building  which  stood  on 
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tlM  spot,  hare  the  name  *CtAynnA:k*  indnded  in 
their  inseripdoos."  (Spratt'e  LyciOy  tqL  L  p.  44.) 
It  is  etatnl  in  another  paaeage  in  this  woik  that  the 
monamental  inacription  was  found  five  or  (riz  miles 
■oath  of  Cadjanda. 

The  name  Calynda  occurs  in  Ptolemj  (▼.  3)  as  a 
Ljdan  city,  and  it  is  the  nearest  Lydan  city  to 
Caonns  in  Caria.  Plinj  (y.  28)  mentions  **  Floroen 
Axon,  Oppidnm  Galjnda."  It  is  phun  that  Pto- 
lemy's Calynda  will  not  salt  the  position  of  Gady- 
anda;  nor  can  the  position  cf  Cadyanda  be  reconciled 
with  Strabo's  poaition  of  Galynda.  It  is  certain  that 
Calynda  is  not  Cadyanda.  None  of  the  inscriptions 
of  Cadyanda  which  are  given  by  Fellows  and  in 
8pratt's  Ljfda  an  of  an  early  period.  There  is  little 
or  no  doabt  that  Calynda  is  in  the  basin  of  the  large 
river  Talamat^SUf  which  seems  to  be  the  Calbis  of 
Strsbo,  snd  the  same  river  that  Pliny  and  Livy  call 
the  Indos.  [6.  L.] 

CA'MACHA  (K<jfiaxa:  Kemdkk),tLStnfDg  fortress 
of  Armenia,  called  in  Armenian  Gamakh,  and  also 
Ani,  was  well  known  in  history,  bat  it  was  not  till 
lately  that  its  site  conld  be  identified.  Mr.  Brant 
(^Jowm.  Geoff.  Soe.  voL  vi  pu  203)  places  it  at  aboat 
26  miles  SW.  from  Erginffdn,  on  the  left  bonk  of  the 
W.  Enphrates  (^KardSu).  It  u  a  singular  place; 
an  elevated  portion  of  the  town  is  vrithin  a  wall  of 
very  ancient  strnctare,  bat  commanded  by  moontains 
rising  close  to  it.  The  remainder  is  sitoated  on  a 
slope  amidst  gardens  ascending  from  the  river  bank. 
It  enclosed  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  god  Aramasd, 
containing  a  great  namber  of  literary  monaments, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Armenia.  Here  were  deposited  the  treasnres  of  the 
Armenian  kings,  as  well  as  many  of  their  tombs: 
hence  the  name, — the  word  GamalA  signifying  **  a 
corpse."  The  Byzantine  emperors  kept  a  strong 
garrison  here  to  defend  the  eastern  part  of  their 
empire  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  np  to  the 
commencement  of  the  1 1th  centory. 

(Comp.  Const.  Porph.  de  Adm,  Imp.  50  ;  St 
Martin,  Menu  mr  lArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  72 ;  Ritter, 
Erdlamde,  vol  x.  p.  782 ;  Chesney,  Ea^ed,  E^tpkraU 
vol.  i.  p.  41.)  [E.B.  J.] 

GAMARA  (JH^fiipai  Eth.  Koftaptuos,  Steph.  B.), 
a  city  of  Crete,  situated  to  the  E.  of  Olus  (PtoL  iii. 
17.  §  5),  at  a  distance  of  15  stadia  according  to  the 
Maritime  Itinerary.  Xenion,  a  Cretan  historian 
quoted  by  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.),  says  that  it  was  once 
called  Lata    (Hoeck,  JTreto,  voL  i.  pp.  10,  894, 

416.)  LE-  B.  J] 

CAMARAGUM  (Cambroff),  in  Gallia,  a  town  of 
the  Nervii,  on  the  road  fitnn  Bagacum  (^Bavay)  to 
Tamenna  (^Tenmemui),  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  Cambrwf  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Escant  or  Schelde,  in  the 
French  department  of  Nord,  Its  position  is  easily 
fixed  by  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

CAMARl'NA  {KofAdptra  or  KafAopam:  Eth.  Ko. 
ftapttnuoSf  Camarinensis :  Cornqrawa),  a  celebrated 
Greek  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Hipparis.  It 
was  abont  20  miles  £.  of  Gela,  and  40  from  Cape 
Pachynum.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  it  was  a  colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  135  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parent  dty,  Le.  599  B.C.,  and  thb  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  which  places 
its  fotmdation  in  the  45th  Olympiad.  (Thuc.  vL  5; 
Sch6i.adPind.OLy.l6;  tu9eh.Chron.adOl.XLV.) 
It  must  have  risen  rapidly  to  prosperity,  as  only  46 
yearn  after  its  firet  fouudation  it  attempted  to  throw 
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off  the  yoke  of  the  parent  dty,  bat  the  elbrt  fnvei 
nnsneceesfVil ;  and,a8  aponidunentforitsrevi^t,^ 
Syracnsans  destroyed  the  refractorydty  from  its  fesa- 
datians,B.c.552.  (Thuc.  2Lc.;Seymn.Ch.294— 296: 
Schd.  ad  Pmd.  L  e.)    It  appears  to  hare  renaind 
desolate  ontil  aboat  B.C.  495,  when  Hippocntcs,  ty- 
rant of  Gek,  by  a  treaty  with  Syracuse,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  territoiy  of  Camarina,  ajid  reeokoised 
the  city,  himself  assnming  the  title  of  its  fbondtf 
or  oekist    (Thuc  I  c;  Herod.  viL  154;  Phiiat 
ap.  St^oL  ad  Pmd.  OLr.  19.)    This  secend  eoksy 
did  not  last  long,  having  been  put  an  end  to  bf  Gel^e, 
the  successor  <?  Hippocrates,  who,  after  be  bsd  nude 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  in  b.  c.  485,  renrnd 
thither  all  the  inhabitantB  «f  Camaiina,  andasecced 
time  destroyed  their  dty.    (Herod,  vii.  156;  Thee. 
/Ic;  Philist  ^c.)    But  after  the  expalsion  of  Tbn- 
sybulus  from  Syracuse,  and  the  retoxn  of  the  exilo 
to  thdr  respective  cities,  the  people  of  Geh,  for  th» 
third  time,  established  a  colony  at  Camarins,  ind 
portioned  out  its  territoiy  among  the  new  settlen. 
(Diod.  jj.  76;  Thuc  L  &,  where  there  is  no  doobt 
that  we  should  read  rcAffw  for  r^Kannt ;  Schd.  ad 
Pmd.  01  V.  19.)     It  is  to  this  third  fonndativi, 
which  must  have  taken  place  about  B.  c.  461,  tfast 
Pindar  refers  in  celebrating  the  Olympic  victoy  d 
Psaumis  of  Camarina,  when  he  calls  that  dty  Ui 
newly,  founded  abode  (r&r  vioacov  iBptu^,  t>L  v.  19). 
In  the  same  ode  the  poet  celebrates  tiie  npiditj 
with  which  the  buildings  of  the  new  dty  were  risng, 
and  the  people  passing  from  a  state  of  inagnificance 
to  one  of  wealth  and  power  (jkr  ifMuxtodoM  is  fdos^ 
/&.  Si  ).     The  new  colony  was  indiiBed  more  fiortmist* 
than  its  predecessors,  and  the  next  50  years  wen 
the  most  flourishing  period  in  the  histoiy  of  Gsma- 
rina,  which  retained  its  independence,  and  assoroed 
a  prominent  rank  among  the  Gredc  dties  of  Sdlj. 
In  thdr  political  relations  the  Camarinaeani  appesr 
to  have  been  mainly  guided  by  jealousy  of  thrir 
powerful  neighbour  Syractise:  hence  they  were  led 
to  separate  themselves  in  great  measure  fiom  the 
other  Dorian  dties  of  Sidly,  and  during  the  war  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Leontini,  in  b.c  427,  they  wcie 
the  only  people  of  Dorian  origin  who  took  part  with 
the  hitter.    At  the  same  time  there  was  always  s 
party  in  the  dty  fiivourable  to  theSyrscusans,  sod  dis- 
posed to  join  the  Dorian  alliance,  and  it  was  probably 
the  influence  of  this  party  that  a  few  yean  afl«r 
induced  them  to  conclude  a  truce  with  thdr  neigh- 
hours  at  Gela,  which  eventually  led  to  a  goMnl 
pacification.    (Thuc.  vL  86,  iv.  25,  65.)    By  the 
treaty  finally  oonduded,  Thucydides  tells  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Camarinaeans  shoold  retain  pos- 
session of  the  territoiy  of  Morgantia  (Uiopytan'm)* 
an  arrangement  which  it  is  not  easy  to  undeistand, 
as  the  dty  of  that  name  was  ntoated  6r  away  in 
the  interior  of  Sidly.    [MoROAimA.]    A  few  yean 
later  the  Camarinaeans  were  still  ready  to  sssist  the 
Athenians  in  suj^xxrting  the  Leontines  by  snns 
(Thuc.  V.  4);  but  when  the  great  Athenian  expe- 
dition appeared   in  Sicily,  they  were  ressom^T 
alarmed  at  the  ulterior  views  of  that  power,  snd  re- 
fused to  take  part  with  dther  aide,  promisii^  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality.     It  was  not  till  fortoot 
had  decUred  deddedly  in  fiivour  of  the  Syncosaos 
that  the  Camarinaeans  sent  a  small  force  to  thctf 
support.     (Thuc  vi.  75,  88 ;  Diod.  ziiL  4,  IS-)  ^ 

A  fiew  years  Uter  the  great  Carthaginian  invsnoo 
of  Sicily  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  ^f^ 
marina.  Its  territoiy  was  ravaged  by  Himiko  is 
the  spring  of  b.  c.  405,  but  the  dty  itaelf  was  vA 
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;  utd  ths  whota  popuktioD, 
LiZdrflD,  quiUed  that  honMfl,  uid  ef- 
.rcat  to  SjncDss,  tnxa  whoace  tbej 
bdnw  to  Lcontim.  (Diod.  liiL  108, 
111,  113;  Xca.  ffilL  ii.  3.  g  5.)  By  the  tmuj 
conclDded  Hon  iftcr  b«Lw«n  Dunjaiiu  und  tb« 
Cartbuginivu,  the  ataimi  of  Cunuini,  u  wall  u 
thorn  of  G«U  and  A^ntnm,  mn  itlknnd  lo  n- 
(um  to  that  bomi,  uid  contiim*  ta  inhitbit  thnr 
wtne  citife.  bat  u  thbatwica  te  Cutluge.  and 
pndiibilod  fann  iMIoring  tbair  (ottiflationa.  ([Hcd. 
xiii,  114^)  Of  thia  pamuMiHi  it  Ia  frob^la  that 
OMBJ  availed  thenuelica  ;  and  a  few  jean  lalef 
m  tod  Camarina  eagarij  fHrnishuii;  lier  oonlingent 
to  nippart  Dionyniu  in  hi>  war  with  tbe  Caitba- 
inniiiu.  (Id.  liT.  47.)  With  thia  eiceptioD,  we 
hear  Mthing  at  ber  dnting  tbe  ni^  of  that  dnpnt; 
but  there  it  little  donbt  that  tbe  Camarinaeuui  won 
■object  lo  his  nils.  Aftir  the  death  of  the  elder 
DiotiTiiiu,  ho«e»er,  thny  readilj  joinsd  in  tbe  enter- 
prise rf  W™,  and  lupporled  biiD  with  an  auiiliarj 
i*rt  in  hta  march  apoD  Syracooe.  (Id.  ifi.  9.) 
After  Timokwn  had  reatond  the  whole  of  tbe  eut- 
eni  hair  of  Sicilj  lo  ita  libcitj,  Camarina  waa  re- 
Riuled  with  a  frnb  bodj  of  aettlera,  and  apfmn  to 
hiTt  reoDieiad  a  «rtain  dtgm  of  yrrmf<in\y,  (Id. 
x-n.  Bit,  83.)  But  it  ssffend  again  KTsrelf  duiing 
tba  wan  between  A|;athaGiet  and  tbe  Carthaglniana, 
uid  waa  ■ubeeqnenllj  taken  and  phindend  ' 
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Dorl^  the  Pint  Panic  War,  Camarina  earlf 
espniaad  the  Bomao  caaaet  and  Ihmgh  in  B.aiiSS 
it  vu  batnjed  into  the  handa  of  the  CartliaginiBn 
f^enera]  Hainilcar,  it  waa  quiddj  rcoDTend  b;  the 
tioman  miBnla  a1  AtiHoi  and  C.  Snliaciiu,  who,  to 
puniih  tba  dtiiota  for  thdr  defection,  aold  a  large 
part  of  them  aa  alaTea.     (Diod.        **  "    "■ '  ' 
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K  of  the  giwteat  dia- 
ulen  which  iicfel  the  Romana  during  the  war,  in 
the  ifaipwreek  of  thor  whole  fleet  hj  a  vidcoit  tam- 
JMil;  10  oompkla  waa  ita  deatractioD,  that  oat  of 
S6*  ahipa  only  SO  eacaptd,  and  tbe  whole  ooaat 
fnjm  Camarina  to  Cap«  Pachynum  was  gtrewed  with 
fragimta  of  tbe  wiecka.  (Poljb.  i.37;  Diod.iitiL 
IS.)  Thia  ia  tiie  laat  noiics  of  Camarina  to  be 
fixmd  in  hiitory.  Under  tbe  Roman  dominion  it 
anna  te  hare  aonk  into  a  verj  inaignifiouit  places 
•ad  ita  name  ia  not  once  fuand  in  the  Vorine  ora- 
tioia  dT  Cicero.  Stnbo  alao  apeaka  of  it  aa  raie  of 
tbe  dtin  of  Sdlj  at  which  in  bii  tima  tittle  mora 
UuntheTealiganmaiiied(*i.  P.97S);  batmleais 
tn™  Plinj  wd  Ptotemj  that  it  atiU  oontinaed  to 
eaiat  aa  1^  aa  tbe  3nd  cenCnij  of  the  Chriatian  eta. 
(ITin.  iu.  B.  a.  14;  PtoL  iiL  4.  §  15.)  From  thia 
pHod  ail  trace  of  it  diiappean :  it  waa  nenr  rebailt 
B  tbe  middle  agea,  and  the  site  ia  now  perfeollj 
dwJate,  ihoQgh  a  watch-tower  on  the  ooaat  Mill 
retaini  the  name  of  Tom  di  Camarana. 

Fran  the  mnauu  alill  eatant,  it  ia  eridsit  that 
the  titj  octnped  a  alight  eminenca  between  the  two 
man  itnama  now  called  the  Fiune  (H  Camarana 
ud  tbe  P.  Fnuoolari.  The  former,  which  ia  mach 
the  itxM  coDeidarable  of  the  two,  [a  eridently  the 
H"PP»n»  ('lirmfiit)  of  Hodar  {OL  r.  37),  which 
'*  iteacriba  as  flowing  paat  the  town,  and  anppljing 
Un  idnUtants  with  water  bj  meuu  of  aitifidal 
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owials  or  iqnrducta.  It  ia  a  oo^jooa  atnam  of  claai 
water,  having  ita  prindjal  aoorce  in  a  large  fbontaia 
at  a  place  called  ComUb,  anppned  hj  some  writsra 
to  be  the  Fans  Dianae  rf  Soluiaa,  which  he  places 
near  Camarina-  (Solin.  S.  §  16.)  Then  ia,  how- 
ever, another  remarkable  fountain  at  a  place  calttd 
Favara,  near  the  town  •£  Santa  Croce,  whieb  haa, 
pHhape,  equal  claim  to  thia  diatinction.  (Faieil. 
T.  1.  p.  315;  Claw.  Sieil.  p.  191 ;  Uoan,  Clam. 
Tow,  vol.  il  pp.  361—363.)  Tbe  FroKolari  ia 
(Bobablj  the  OAHtaCOaHi),  known  to  nstailjfrora 
the  lame  paasBga  of  Pindar.  Mon  celebrated  than 
either  of  these  etnama  waa  the  Lake  of  Camariiw 
(called  bf  Pindar,  1.  c,  iyx-pUur  Alnmri  Pains 
Camarina,  Clandian),  which  immediately  adjoined 
the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  N.  It  was  a  man 
manhj  pool,  fivmed  bj  the  atagnaticn  of  the  Hlp- 
pariii  near  ita  mouth,  and  bad  the  eSect  of  reoderiDg 
the  city  very  nnfaeolthj,  on  which  scomnt  we  an 

but,  hating  coiisulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  wan 
reoomnMnded  to  let  it  alune.  Thej  nerertheW  exe- 
cuted then-  prcgect;  bat  bj  BO  dnnc  laid  open  their 
Kdls  lo  attack  on  that  side,  so  that  tbeir  ooamiea 
soon  alter  availed  themaelves  of  its  wtaknesa,  and 
captured  ti>e  city.  The  period  to  which  thia  tfana- 
action  ia  to  be  referred  LI  unknown,  and  the  whole 
etory  very  apociyphali  bat  iJu  aaswer  oftluaiacle, 
m  nfni  Kaiidfiwar  iutlrnroi  yifi  iiiilrvr,  jtati 
into  a  proverbial  aaying  among  the  Greekt.  (Virg. 
.lea.  iii.  700;  Srrr.  ad  loc.\  Suid.  j.  ■.  M)|  (Ihi  K.  i 
Slepfa.  a  1.  v.  Kofd^HH ;  SU.  Ital.  liv.  198.) 

The  ramaina  still  extant  of  Camarilla  an  nrj 
incnuiderable:  they  coowt  of  acattered  portionB  cii 
the  ancient  walla.  Mid  the  veatign  of  a  temple,  now 
omverted  into  a  cfaonA ;  imt  the  ute  of  the  ancient 
dly  is  distinctly  ma^od,  and  the  ramaina  of  its  port 
and  other  fngmenfai  of  buildinga  «i  the  ahon  wen 
still  visiWe  In  the  17th  contniy,  though  now  for  the 
tnost  part  buried  in  aand.  (Hoare,  i.  c  p.  !60; 
Faiell.  V.  B;  Clover.  SieiL  p.  193;  Arnica,  Lea. 
Topogr.  SiciL  vol  i.  p.  147.) 

The  coins  of  Cuoazina  an  nnmeTons :  they  beloog 
for  the  nKHt  part  to  the  floorishmg  period  of  iti 
eibtenoe,  B.C.  460 — 109.  Some  of  them  have  th« 
head  of  the  river-god  Hipparis,  repietenled,  aa  naaal, 
with  homa  on  hia  fonbead.  Others  (u  the  co* 
annexed)  have  the  bead  of  Hercules,  and  a  quadriga 
on  the  revene,  probably  in 


CAMATULLICI.  The  "  regio  Camatnlliconim  " 
ia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.4)  between  Portas  Citha- 
liala  and  the  Suelteri.  The  poeition  mnat  be  on  «r 
near  tlie  coaet,  east  of  Marteilk.  It  is  anppned  bf 
Hardaln  (note  on  the  passage  of  Pliny)  that  a  pUce 
called  Jtamatatlk,  near  tbe  c«st,  south  of  the  Gnlf 
of  Grimaud,  rrpraBenla  the  andeol  name;  and  D'An* 
villa  and  otbeis  adopt  this  opinjun.  [G.  L.J 
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G AMBADE'NE  (Ko^oSifH^,  laid.  Ckataz,  p.  6), 
a  district  of  Greater  Media,  in  which  was  a  place 
called  Baptana,  containing  a  statne  and  pillar  of 
Semiramia.     [Baoistahus  Mons.]  [V.] 

CAMBALA  {VidiitaXa),  in  the  district  of  Ujspi- 
raUs,  to  which  Alexander  tlie  Great  sent  Menon  with 
troops  to  examine  for  gold ;  the  detachment  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  (Strah.  xi.  pi  529.)  St  Martin 
(^MhiL,  tur  rArmmU,  toL  L  p.  69)  snppoaes  the 
HyMpiratis  of  Strabo  to  refer  to  the  district  of  Itpetf 
NE.  of  Ertarum ;  bat  in  another  place  Strabo  (p. 
503)  appears  to  denote  the  same  district  under  the 
name  of  SyspiiatiSf  and  this  he  |daoes  to  the  S.,  be- 
y<xid  the  limits  of  Armenia,  and  bordering  on  Adia- 
bene,  which  will  not  suit  the  position  of  Itper;  nor 
did  the  troops  of  Alexander  at  any  time  approach 
the  neighboorhood  of  Ermnkm,  MiycM"  Bawlinson 
suspects  that  these  mines  may  be  recognised  in  the 
metallic  riches  of  the  moontainoos  country  on  the 
Atped-Rttd  or  KitU-Uzm.  (Joum.  Geog.  Soc 
▼oLx.p.  148.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMBALIDUS  MONS.  [Baoistanub  Movs.] 

CAMBESf  a  place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
Anton.  Itin.  and  the  TaUe,  on  the  road  from  Au- 
gusta Bauxaoorum  (^Aitffti)  to  Argentovaria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Cambes  is  Grot  Kembt, 
on  the  Bhine,  in  the  department  of  HoMt  Mhm, 
There  is  a  Little  Kembt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  [G.  L.] 

GAMBIOVICENSESk  a  name  of  a  people  that 
appears  in  the  Table ;  bnt  the  indication  of  their 
position,  as  usual  with  the  names  of  peoples  in  the 
Table,  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  pontdon 
of  the  Cambiovicenses.  (D^Anville,  NoHee,  &c; 
Walckenaer,  04og,  vol.  i.  p.  372.)  [G.  L.] 

GAMBODU'NUM,  in  Britain.  The  second  Itme- 
rary  presents  the  difficulty  which  attends  so  many  of 
the  others,  vis.,  a  vast  difference  between,  not  only  the 
shortest  route,  but  between  the  recognised  roads  and 
the  line  of  the  stations.  Thus  the  line  is  from  the  Vid- 
lum  to  Rutupiae  (^Rickborough):  nevertheless,  when 
we  reach  Gdcaria  {Tadca$ter\  though  there  is  one 
road  due  south  and  another  south-east,  the  route  of 
the  Itinerary  takes  us  round  by  Manchester,  Chester, 
and  Wroxeter.  Besides  this,  the  sum  of  miles  at 
the  heading  of  the  Jier,  and  the  sum  of  the  particular 
distances,  disagree.  Again,  some  of  the  numbezs  vary 
with  the  MS. ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  present 
word.    From  Eboracum  (Forib)  to 

K.  p. 

Galcaiia  {TadooMter)         -        -  ix. 

Cambodunum  -        -        -     xx.  aL  xxx. 

Mancnnium  (ifoncAesfar)  -  xviii.  al.  xxiiL 

The  neighbourhood  of  Elland,  betvreen  Hali£u  and 
Huddersfield,  best  satisfies  these  conditions;  and, 
accordingly,  Gretland,  Sowerby,  Almondbuiy,  Grim- 
scar,  Stainiand  (at  all  of  which  places  Boman  remains 
have  been  found),  have  been  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Cambodunum.  In  the  McwuimaUa 
BritawUca  its  modem  equivalent  is  Slack,  [R.G.L.] 

CAMBOLECTRI.  Pliny  (iii.  5)  mentions  Cam- 
bolectri  Atlantici  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  he  supposes  than  to  be.  He 
also,  under  the  Aquitanic  nations  (iv.  19),  mentions 
*'  Gambolectri  Agesinates  Pictonibus  juncti,"  as  Har- 
duin  has  it;  but  "Camboleciri"  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Agesinates,  as  Walckenaer  affirms,  and  he 
places  them  about  CambOf  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Bagonnef  in  the  department  of  Banes  PyrMes. 
It  appears  from  Pliny  mentioning  these  peoples  and 
distinguishing  them,  that  they  are  two  genuine 
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It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  msM 
Gambonum  [GAMBcnrcif  J  may  be  geogcmphically 
connected  with  the  Gambolectri.  [G.  L.] 

C  AMBaNUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  menttooed  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itin.,  on  the  road  from  Civitas  VaieDtia 
(Faience),  through  Civitas  Vooooticwiim  (Dw),  to 
Mansio  Vapincum  (jGap),  The  route  ia  very  par- 
ticulariy  described,  ^om  Die  it  goes  to  Mansio 
Luco  (Jmc)j  then  to  Mutatio  Volqga^  (  Foayelas); 
then  the  Cbtuxa  Mons  is  ascended,  and  the  traveller 
comes  to  Mutatio  Cambooiim;  the  next  station  be- 
yond Cambonumia  Mons  Seleucus(/8<i/(foii).  Walcke- 
naer (vol  iiL  p.  46)  phwes  Gambonum  at  La  CombA, 
to  the  south  of  Afanicht.  lyAnville  did  not  ventnie 
to  assign  a  site  f<»r  Gambonum;  but  if  the  road  haa 
been  well  examined,  the  place  oaght  not  to  be 
doubtful.  [G.  L.] 

GAMBORICUM,  in  Britain.  Another  reading  is 
Camboritumf  and  perhaps  this  is  preferable,  —  the 
-rit-  having  the  same  power  with  the  Rhed-  in 
Bkedjfvna  (Ox-ford)  ss/brcL  In  this  case  the  word 
would  mean  ^  ford  over  lie  Cam,  The  name 
occurs  in  the  fifth  Itinerary,  and  the  diflknlties 
which  attend  it  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  notioed 
under  Cambodunum. 

The  line,  which  is  from  London  to  Carlisle,  runs 
to  Caesaromagus  (IFrtMfe),  Colonia  (Co&Aester  or 
Ifoltfon),  Villa  Faustini,  Idani,  Camboricam,  Dnro- 
lipons,  Durobrivae,  Causennae,  Lindum, — this  latter 
point  alone  being  one  of  absolute  certainty,  i.  e.  Lm- 
ooln.  That  AnoatUr  ss  Causennae  is  wearkf  cer- 
tain; but  the  further  identifications  of  Villa  Faus- 
tini with  DunmoWf  of  Idani  with  ChetUrford,  and 
Durolipons  with  Cambridge  or  Godmandiegterf  and 
of  Durobrivis  with  Ctuttor  or  Water^NewUmf  are 
uncertiun.  Add  to  this  the  circuitous  character  of 
any  road  fxtxn  London  to  Lincoln  vid  either  Col- 
chester or  Maldon.  The  two  localities  most  usually 
given  to  Camboricum  are  Cmnbridge  and  JckUngham 
(near  Mildenhall  in  Sufiblk).  In  the  fbrmer  place 
there  are  the  oaatra  of  Cheeter-Um  and  Grant-cAester, 
in  the  latter  a  CSomjv-fiekl,  a  i2on»-pit-fieki,  and  nu- 
merous Boman  remains.  Again, — as  Horsky  re« 
marks, — the  river  on  which  Icklingham  stands  runs 
into  the  Cam,  so  that  the  first  syllable  may  apply  to 
the  one  place  as  well  as  the  other.  Probably,  the 
true  identification  has  yet  to  be  madei       [R.G.L.] 

CAMBU'NII  MONTES  a  range  of  mountains 
forming  the  boundary  betwera  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly,  is  a  ccmtinuation  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains 
and  terminates  at  Mt  Olympus  on  the  eastb  The 
name  of  these  mountains  contains  the  not  Boi^t. 
The  principal  pass  through  these  mountains  is  called 
Vdustana  by  livy,  the  modem  pass  of  Servia. 
Leake  remarks,  that  '*  in  the  word  Vdustana  the 
V  represents  probably  Uie  B,  which  was  so  coounan 
an  initial  in  Maced<mian  names  of  places;  the  two 
last  syllables,  oroi*^  are  periiaps  the  Macedonian 
form  of  OTci^  and  have  reference  to  the  pass,  the 
entire  name  in  Greek  being  BmXov  ortviL"  (Uv. 
xlii.  53,  xliv.  2;  Leake,  Ni>rih&m  Greece,  vol.  iiL 
pi  338.) 

CAMBTSE'NE.    [Albania]. 

CAMBY'SES  (Fort  or  Gori),  a  river  of  Albania, 
rising  in  the  Caucasus,  or,  according  to  Mela,  in  the 
Coraxici  M.,  flowing  through  the  district  of  Gamby- 
sene,  and  felling  into  the  Cyrus  (fair),  after  uniting 
with  the  AJazonius  {Alaiaa).  Pompey  marched 
along  its  banks,  on  his  expedition  into  these  regions 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  b.  a  65.  Its  water  was 
remarkable  for  its  coldness.  (MeL  iii.  5.  §  €;  Plii^ 
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TL  13.  1. 15  ;  Dion  Gus.  xxzrii.  3  ;  Epit  Strab. 
ap.  Hndson,  Gtogr.  Mm.  vol.  ii.  p.  143.)  [P.  S.] 

C AMBYSES  iKafiS^tnit,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  1 ;  Atnm. 
Mare.  xxiiL  6),  a  river  of  Media  Atropatene,  which 
appears,  from  the  notice  in  Ptolemy,  to  have  floired 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  locality;  bat  if  the  order  in  Ammi- 
anoa  be  correct,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  near  the 
Amardos,  now  Sefid-Rud,  In  the  Epitome  of  Strabo 
(xL)  a  nation  of  the  Caspians  is  spoken  of  vcp) 
-rkr  Kafi6wnp'  woraiUp.  TV.] 

CAMEIRUS.    [Rhodus.] 

CAMELOBOSGI  (Ka  n^KoiwrKoX,  Ptol.  vi.  8. 

?|  12),  a  wild  tribe  of  Carmania,  placed  bj  Marcian 
p.  20)  (HI  the  banks  of  the  river  Dora  or  Dara,  east- 
^rards  towards  the  Desert.  [V.] 

CAME'KIA  or CAME'RIUM  (Ko^tpfa:  Eth,  Ko- 
fuputoSf  Camerinus),  an  ancient  dty  of  Latinm,  men- 
tioEied  bj  LivjT  among  the  towns  of  the  Prisd  Latini 
taken  bj  Tarqainios  Priscos.  (Liv.  L  33.)  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  statement  we  find  it  enumerated 
among  the  colonies  of  Alba  Longa,or  the  cities  founded 
l^Latinns  Silvias.  (Diod.  vli.  ap.Euteb.Arm.  p.  185 ; 
Oriffo  GtnHsRom.  17.)  Dlonjsius  also  sajs  that 
St  received  a  colony  from  Alba,  but  had  previoasly 
been  a  city  of  the  Aborigines.  According  to  him  it 
engaged  in  a  war  against  Romulos  and  Tatios,  bat 
was  taken  by  their  aims,  and  a  Roman  colony  esta- 
blished there  (ii.  50).  Bat,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  also  mentions  it  as  oob  of  the  independent  Latin 
cities  reduced  by  Tarquin  (iiL  51).  After  the 
expulaon  of  the  kings  from  Rome,  Cameria  was  one 
of  the  foremost  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
Tarquins,  for  which  it  was  severely  punished,  being 
taken  and  utterly  destroyed  by  tiie  Consul  Verginius, 
B.a  502.  (Dionys.  v.  21,  40,  49.)  This  event 
may,  i»T>bably,  be  received  as  histOTically  true ;  at 
least  it  explains  why  the  name  of  Cameria  does  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League 
ihortly  afterwards  (Dionys.  v.  61):  nor  does  it  ever 
again  appear  in  histoiy:  and  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  once  celebrated  cities 
of  Latium,  which  were  in  his  time  utterly  extinct. 
Tacitus  has  recorded  that  the  ancient  fiimily  of  the 
Coruncanii  derived  its  origin  from  Cameria  (^Arm. 
id.  24.),  and  the  cognomen  of  Camerinus  borne  by 
006  of  the  most  ancioit  £EuniIies  of  the  Snlpician 
gms,  seems  to  point  to  the  same  extrattion. 

The  site  of  Cameria,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
otiier  towns  of  Latium  that  were  destroyed  at  so 
early  a  period,  must  be  almost  wholly  conjecturaL 
JVi/omiora,  a  small  town  on  an  isolated  hill,  near 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  Monte  Gennaro^  and  about  22 
miles  from  Rome,  has  as  fair  a  claim  as  any  other  lo- 
cality. (Abeken,  MiUd  Italien,  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
CAM£RrNUM(Kafuipiyoy,Ptol.;  Koficpia,  Ap- 
pian ;  KoMc/rrq,  Strab. :  EtK.  Camerinus  or  Camers, 
'Crtis:  (7amertno),a  city  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the 
Apennines,  near  the  frontiers  of  Picenum.  It  occu- 
pied a  lof^  position  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Flusor  (^Chumti),  and  a  few  miles  on  the  E.  of  the 
centnd  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  No  mention  of  the 
city  is  found  before  the  Roman  Civil  Wars,  when  it 
appears  as  a  place  of  some  consequence,  and  was 
occupied  by  one  of  the  Pompelan  generals  with  six 
cohorts,  VrhOf  however,  abandoned  it  on  the  advance 
of  Caesar.  (Caes.  ^.  C7.  i.  15 ;  Cic  adAtt.  viii.  12, 
B.)  Again,  during  the  outbreak  of  L.  Antonius  at 
Peruiia,  it  was  seized  by  Plancus  with  two  legitms. 
(Appian,  B,  C.  t.  50.)  At  a  later  period,  probably 
nndar  Augustus,  its  territoiy  was  portioned  out 
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among  militaiy  colonists;  but  it  continued  to  be  a 
mnnidpium,  and  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
empire  a  tolerably  flourisliing  town.  (Lib,  Coloru 
pp.  240,  256;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  53 ;  OrelL  Jtucr.  920, 
2172.) 

Bat  while  we  find  but  little  mention  of  the  city 
the  people  of  the  Camkrtes  are  noticed  from  an 
early  period  as  (me  of  the  most  coiudderable  in  T^m- 
bria.  As  early  as  b.  c:.  308,  the  Roman  deputies, 
who  were  employed  to  explore  the  Ciminiau  forent 
and  the  regions  beyond  it,  are  said  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  to  the  Camertes  ('*  usque  ad  Camertes  Um- 
bros  penetrasse  dicuntar,"  Liv.  ix.  36),  and  esta- 
blished friendly  relations  with  them.  These  probably 
became  the  first  foundation  and  origin  of  the  pecu* 
liarly  favourable  position  in  which  the  Camertes 
stood  towards  the  Roman  republic.  Thus  in  b.  c. 
205,  we  find  them  mentioned  among  the  allied  cities 
that  famished  supplies  for  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  when 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  other  states  of  Etruria 
and  Umbria  as  being  on  terms  of  equal  alliance  with 
the  Romans  ("  Camertes  cum  aequo  foedere  cum 
Romanis  essent,**  Liv.  xxvili.  45).  Cicero  also  mora 
than  once  alludes  to  the  treaty  which  secured  their 
privileges  (**  Camertinam  foedas  sanctissimum  atque 
aequiseimum,*'  pro  BaU>.  20;  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  §  8; 
Plut.  Mar.  28).  And  at  a  much  later  period  we 
find  the  "Municipes  Camertes  "  themselves  recording 
their  gratitude  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  for 
the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  rights  ("jure  aequo 
foederis  sibi  confirmato,"  Gruter,  Inecr.  p.  266.  1 ; 
Orell.  /fwer.  920). 

A  question  has  indeed  been  raised,  whether  the 
Camertes  of  Livy  and  Cicero  are  the  same  people 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Camerinum,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  the  above  inscription  and  others  aJso  found  at 
Camerino,  were  certainly  called  Camertes.  The 
doubt  has  been  principally  founded  on  a  passage  of 
Strabo  (v.  p.  227),  in  which,  according  to  the  old 
editions,  that  writer  appeared  to  distinguish  Came- 
rinum and  Camerte  as  two  different  towns;  but  it 
appears  that  Kofjuapwov  is  certainly  an  interpolation; 
and  the  city  he  calls  Camerte,  which  he  expressly 
places  "  on  the  very  frontiers  cf  Picamm,"  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Camerinum  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (See  Kramer  and  Groskurd,  ad  foe.;  and 
compare  Du  Theil*s  note  at  vol.  ii.  p.  60  of  the  French 
translation  of  Straba)  Pliny  also,  who  Inserts  the 
Camertes  among  the  "  popuU  "  of  Umbria,  makes  no 
other  mention  of  Camerinum  (iii  14.  s.  19).  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period  the 
Camertes  and  the  people  of  Camerinum  were  the 
same;  but  it  certainly  seems  probable  that  at  an 
earlier  epoch  the  name  was  used  in  a  more  exten- 
sive sense,  and  that  the  tribe  of  the  Camertes  was 
at  one  time  more  widely  spread  in  Umbria.  We 
know  that  the  Etruscan  dty  of  Clusium  was  origi- 
nally called  Camera  or  Camars,  and  it  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  of  Lepsius  that  this  was  its  Umbrian 
name.  (^Tyrrhener  Pela»ger,'p,S3.y  It  is  remark- 
able that  Polybius  speaks  of  the  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  Uie  Gauls  in  b.c.  296,  as  fonght  in  the 
territory  of  the  Camertes  {iv  rf  Kaftepriwv  X^^P^t 
ii.  19),  while  the  same  batUe  is  phiced  by  Livy  al 
C&tftttfn(x.26).  Again,  the  narrative  of  Livy  (ix.  36) 
wouldseemto  imply  that  the  Camertes  there  mentioned 
were  not  very  remote  from  the  Ciminian  forest,  and 
were  the  first  Umbrian  people  to  which  the  envoys 
came.  Even  Cicero  speaks  of  the  *'  ager  Camers  " 
in  common  with  Picenum  and  Gaul  (Gailia  Togata) 
(jpro  Svll.  19)   in  a  manner  that  can  hardly  be 
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nndentood  of  m  liroitad  adistrict  as  the  iiMra  tflfritaiy 
of  CamerakQin.  Periiaps  tlie  fact  of  the  recnmnoe 
of  the  name  in  diffiBrent  forma  among  the  modern 
towns  and  Tillages  of  this  part  of  Italy —  Camero 
near  FoUgno,  Camerata  between  Todi  and  Andia, 
&c^  —  may  be  a  remnant  of  thia  wider  extenaioo  of 
the  Camertes. 

The  Gambrimi  mentioned  bj  Valerias  Haadmos 
(▼L  5.  §  1)  as  having  been  oooqnered  and  rednoed 
to  captmtj  by  P.  (  ?)  CUndioa  can  be  no  other  than 
the  people  of  Camerinuin;  but  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile iiis  aooonnt  with  the  rest  that  we  kn  »w  of  their 
hibtoiy.  Probably  Appiua  Claodius,  the  consol  of 
B.  c  268,  who  reduced  the  neighbouring  province  of 
I'icetiam,  In  the  peraon  meant.  [£.  U.  B.] 

CAMKKTKS.     [Ganerihum.] 

GAMICUS  {KQfumhs),  a  city  or  fortreas  of  Scily, 
which,  according  to  the  mythical  history  of  that  is- 
land, was  constructed  by  Daedalns  for  Gocalos,  the 
king  of  the  Sicanians,  who  made  it  his  royal  resi- 
dem-e,  and  deposited  his  treaHores  there,  the  situation 
being  so  strong  and  so  skilfully  fortiBed  as  to  be  al- 
together  impregnable.  According  to  the  same  legend, 
it  was  here  also  that  Minos,  king  of  Grete,  who  had 
pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily,  was  treacherously  put 
todestli  by  Gocalua,  and  secretly  buried;  his  booes 
were  said  to  have  been  discovoed  in  the  time  of 
Theron.  (Diod.  iv.  78, 79;  Strab.vi.  pp.273— 279; 
Arist.  I\)L  it  10;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kafwc6$;  Tseta. 
Chil.  I  506-^10.)  The  same  story  b  alluded  to 
by  Herodotos  (vii.  170),  who  tells  us  that  the 
Cretans  sent  an  expedition  to  Sicily  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Minos,  and  besieged  Gamicus  for  five  years, 
but  without  success.  It  was  also  chosen  by  So- 
phocles as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies,  now 
loet,  called  the  Ka/i^icioi(Athenae.iiL  p.86,  iz.  p.  388; 
Soph.  fr.  299—604,  ed.  Dind.).  From  the  words  of 
Herodotus  it  has  been  erroneously  inferred  that 
Cainicns  occupied  the  site  on  which  Agiigentum 
waa  afterwards  founded,  and  the  citadel  or  acropolis 
of  that  city  has  been  r^arded  by  nuiny  writers  as 
the  fortress  of  Daedalus.  (Smyth's  Sicily j  p.  204; 
Swinbume*s  Travels^  vol.  ii.  p.  273.)  Bat  we  find 
mention  in  historical  times  of  a  fortress  named 
Camicus,  as  existing  in  the  territoiy  of  Agrigentum, 
but  quite  apart  from  the  city.  It  was  occupied  by 
Hippocrates  and  Gapys,  the  coosins  of  Theron,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  him  from  Agrigentum  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Pgth,  vL  4.),  and  is  again  mentioned  among 
the  fortresses  reduced  by  the  Romans  in  the  First 
Punic  War,  afUr  the  conquest  of  Agrigentum. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  H^evch.  p.  503.)  We  are  told 
also  that  it  was  situated  <«  a  river  of  the  same 
name  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  ^AKpdyas;  Vib.  Sequest  pw  7), 
which  is  supposed  by  Gluverins  to  be  the  mie  now 
called  Fiume  delU  CofMie,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
•boat  10  miles  W.  of  Girgenti;  and  the  fortress 
may  probably  have  stood  in  the  neighliourhood  of 
the  modem  town  of  Sictdiaauif  but  its  precise  site  is 
unknown.  (Gluver.  SiciL  p.  221 ;  Serra  di  Faloo, 
Ant.  deUa  SiciUct,  voL  iiL  pp.  76,  80;  Siefert,  Akra- 
gas,  pp.  17, 18.^  [E.  H.  B.] 

C AMISA  (ra  K^<ra),  a  fortress  of  Gamlsene  or 
Comisene  (comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  528)  in  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, which  was  destroyed  in  Strabo's  time  (xii. 
p.  560).  [E.  B.  J.] 

GAMISE'NE(Ka/it«n}K^).  Strabo  mentions  Galu- 
pene  or  Galapeue  and  Gamisene  as  bordering  on  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  and  he  includes  them  within  his 
Pontus  Rock-salt  was  dug  in  these  di.stricts,  and 
tJiere  was  a  strong  place  Cainisa,  which  was  ruined 
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m  Strd»*s  time  (p.  560>  In  another  plan  (p^  5M) 
be  says  that  tlie  Halys  ives  in  Great  Capp^H3a» 
near  Pontioe,  and  in  CamSsene  (KcyiCbMr^  in 
Casanbon's  text).  Camisa  was  on  tiia  road  from 
Sebastia  to  Nicopolis,  and  24  Roman  miles  from 
Sebastia  {Sevat),  The  Gamisene,  then,  is  in  tha 
apper  basin  of  the  Halys  or  Kinl  Ermak.    fO.  L.  J 

GAMMANE'NE  (Ka^vioniW^),  a  diviafla  itf 
Cappadoda.  (Strab.  pp.  534,  540.)  Ptolemy  (v. 
6),  who  enumerates  six  plaoea  in  the  diviskn,  calk 
it  Gammanene.  Zanoa,  one  of  the  towiH,  is  en  tin 
road  from  Taviom  to  Mazaca  or  Caesarci*.    [G.  L.] 

CAMPAE  (lU^mu,  Ptol.),  and  Gambe  in  the 
Table,  is  in  the  Praefoctara  Gilictae  of  Caj^iadocia, 
16  nulea  N.  or  NW.  of  Maxaca  or  Gaesarea;  it  haa 
been  conjectured  to  be  a  pboe  called  Enba.    [G.  L.] 

GAMPA'NIA  (Kcvt*ar(a),  a  province  or  regi«ai 
of  Gentnd  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Latinm,  oo 
the  E.  by  the  mountains  of  Samniom,  on  the  S.  by 
Lacania,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Its 
exact  limits  varied  at  different  periods.  The  Liria 
appeara  to  have  been  at  first  recognised  as  its  north- 
ern bonndaiy,  but  subsequently  the  district  south  of 
that  river,  as  for  as  the  Masaican  hills  and  the  town 
of  Sinuessa,  was  included  in  Latium,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Gampania  diminished  to  the  same  extent. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  242.)  On  the  S.  also,  the  territoiy 
between  the  Silarus,  which  formed  the  boandary  A 
Lacania,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  that  bounds 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  on  the  N.,  was  occupied  by 
the  people  called  Pickmtixi  (a  branch  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Pioenum  on  the  Adriatic),  and  waa  not 
reckoned  to  belong  to  Gampania,  jMtiperly  so  called* 
though  united  with  it  for  administrative  pnrpoees. 

Originally, indeed, the  name  of  Gampanians  appears 
to  have  been  applied  solely  to  the  inhabitants  cf  tha 
great  pUin,  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
province;  and  did  not  indude  the  people  of  the  hill 
country  about  Snessa,  Gales,  and  Teannm,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Aunmd  and  SidicinL  But 
Gampania,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  xtati.  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  low 
ridge  of  the  Massican  hills,  which  extend  from  the 
sea  near  Sinuessa  to  join  the  more  lofty  gronp  of 
volcanic  mountains  that  rise  between  Soessa  and 
Teannm,  and  comprised  the  whole  of  the  latter  range. 
Venafrnm  and  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vultumus,  which  had  been  originally 
Samnite,  were  afterwards  indnded  in  Gampania ; 
thoogh  Strabo  appears  in  one  passage  (v.  p.  238)  to 
assign  them  to  Latium.  The  eastern  firontier  of 
Gampania  is  clearly  marked  by  the  first  ridges  of 
the  Apennines,  the  Moms  Galuguul  N.  of  the  Vnl- 
tumus,  and  the  Mons  Tifata  S.  of  that  river, 
while  other  ranges  of  still  greater  elevation  continue 
the  mountain  barrier  towanis  the  SE.  to  the  sources 
of  the  Samus.  Near  this  latter  pdnt,  a  side  aim  or 
branch  is  suddenly  thrown  off  from  the  main  mass  of 
the  Apennines,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  general 
direction,  which  constitutes  a  lofty  and  narrow  moun- 
tain ridge  of  about  24  miles  in  length,  teiminatJng 
in  the  bold  headUnd  called  the  Promontoiy  of  Mi- 
nerva, but  known  also  as  the  Surrentine  Pmnontotj. 
It  is  this  range  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Gumaa 
or  Grater,  as  the  Bay  of  Napki  was  called  in  an- 
cient times,  from  that  of  Posidonia,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  limit  also  between  Gampania  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Picentini.  The  latter  occupied  the  district  &  of  tlua 
range  along  the  shores  of  the  Posidonian  Gulf,  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus. 
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TIm  region  tims  limited  is  one  of  the  most  benu- 
Uftd  mnd  iertile  in  the  ivorld,  and  onqnestiooAblj 
the  fidrest  portion  of  Italj.  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  Tie  with  one  another  in  cefebntting  its  na- 
toral  advantages, — the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  beantj 
of  its  landscape,  the  softness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
exodlenoe  of  its  harbooxa.  Plinj  calb  it  **  fetiz  ilia 
Campania — certamen  homanae  Toluptatts.**  Floras 
ia  still  more  enthostastic:  **  Omniam  non  modo  Italia, 
eed  toto  orbe  terranun  pnlcherrima  Campaniae  plaga 
«st.  Nihil  molfins  caelo.  Deniqne  bis  floribos  ver- 
nat.  Nihil  uberios  solo,  ideo  Liberi  Cererisque  cer- 
tamen dicitur.  Nihil  hospital] us  mari."  Even  the 
more  sober  Poljbius  and  Strabo  are  loud  in  its 
praises;  and  Cicero  calls  the  plains  abont  Capna 
"  fimdam  palcherrimnm  popnli  Romani,  capnt  peon- 
mae,  pacts  omamentam,  subeidinm  beUi,  ftmdaroentnm 
vvetigalinni,  horieam  legionom,  solatiom  annonae." 
(Pol.  iiL  91 ;  StnO). ▼.  pp.  242, 243;  Plm. in. 6.  s. 9; 
Flor.i.l6;Cic.(feZ^.^^.L7,ii.28.)  The  greater 
part  of  Campania  is  an  unbroken  plain,  of  almost 
unequalled  fertilitj,  eztending  from  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  sea.  But  its  nnifbrmitj  is  broken 
hy  two  remarkable  natural  featnres :  the  one  a  group 
<^  TcJcanic  hills  of  considerable  extent,  but  of  mode- 
rate eleratioD,  rising  abmptlj  from  the  ^ain  between 
Cumae  and  Neapolu,  and  constituting  a  broken  and 
hilly  tract  of  about  15  miles  in  length  (from  £.  to 
W.%  and  from  8  to  10  in  breadth.  One  of  the  most 
eonstderable  of  these  hills  is  the  Mokb  Gaukus,  so 
celebrated  In  ancient  times  for  its  wines.  The  whole 
range,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Aenaria 
and  Prochjta,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  preserves 
evidoit  traces  of  the  comparatively  recent  action  of 
anhterranean  fires.  These  were  reoogniMd  by  ancient 
writers  in  the  Fomm  Vnlcani,  or  Soyataraf  near  Pu- 
teoli  (Strab.  v.  p.  246;  Ludl.  Aeim,  431;  Sil.  Ital. 
ziL  133);  bat  we  have  no  aoconnt  of  any  snch  erup- 
tion in  ancient  times  as  that  which,  in  1538,  gave 
rise  to  the  If<mie  Nuavo,  near  the  same  town.  On 
the  other  side  of  Neapolis,  and  wholly  detached  fnnn 
the  gronp  of  hills  already  described,  as  well  as  from 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  broad  girdle  of  intervening  plain,  rises  the 
isolated  mountain  of  Vbsuyius,  whoee  regahu-  vol- 
canic cone  forma  one  of  the  most  striking  natural 
features  of  Campania.  Its  peculiar  chancter  was 
noticed  by  ancient  observen,  even  before  the  fearful 
emption  of  A.  d.  79  gav«  snch  striking  proof  that 
its  subterranean  fixes  were  not,  as  supposed  by  Strabo 
(▼.  p.  247),  *'  ezdnct  for  want  of  fuel."  But  the 
volcanic  agency  in  Campania,  though  confined  in 
historical  times  to  the  two  mountain  gronps  just  no- 
ticed, most  have  been  at  one  period  fiur  more  widely 
extended.  The  mountain  called  Roeea  Monfim  or 
Mte  di  Sia  Crooe^  which  rises  above  Saessa,  and 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Anrund  [Atmunci],  is 
likewise  an  extinct  vdcano;  and  the  soil  of  the 
whde  plam  of  Campania,  np  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  is  of  vdcanic  origin,  from  which  or- 
cnmstanoe  is  derived  the  porous  and  fiiid>le  charac- 
ter to  which  it  owes  its  great  fertility.  It  was,  in 
all  probability,  firom  the  evidences  of  subterranean 
fire  so  strongly  maiked  in  their  neighbourhood,  that 
the  Greeks  of  Cnmae  gave  the  name  of  the  Phle- 
graean  plains  (Campi  Phlegrari:  ri  ^Krfpaia  wc- 
9ia)  to  the  part  of  Campania  a^oining  Uieir  city. 
(Diod.  ir.  21 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  Another  appslU- 
tion  by  which  the  same  tract  appears  to  have  been 
known,  was  that  of  Campi  Laborini  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s. 
9),  from  which  is  probably  derived  the  modem  name 
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of  Terra  di  Lavaro,  now  osed  to  designate  the  whole 
district  of  Campania. 

It  is  this  extensive  plain  which  was  so  celebrated 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  times  for  its  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  Strabo  calls  it  the  richest  plain  in 
the  world  (vtStor  ffd8aifuiW<rraroy  rw  &»drra»y), 
and  telU  us  that  it  produced  wheat  of  the  finest 
quality ;  while  some  parts  of  it  yielded  four  crops  in 
the  year, — two  of  spelt  (C>tA)>  one  of  millet,  and 
the  fourth  of  v^etables  (Aifx*^")*  (Strab.  v.  p. 
242.)  Pliny  also  relates  that  it  grew  two  crops  <^ 
spelt  and  one  of  millet  every  year;  while  those  parts 
of  it  that  were  left  fallow  produced  abundance  of 
roees,  which  were  empkiyed  for  the  ointments  and 
perfumeries  for  which  Capna  was  celebrated.  The 
spelt  of  the  Campanian  plain  was  of  particaUrly  fine 
quality,  so  that  it  was  coniiidered  to  be  the  only  one 
fit  for  the  manufacture  of  **  alica,"  apparently  a  kind 
of  pasta,  called  by  Stmbo  x^*'Spof«  (Plin.  xviii.  8.  s. 
9,  U.S.  29.)  Virgil  also  selects  the  plains  aroand 
the  wealthy  Capua  and  the  tract  at  the  foot  of  Ve- 
suvius as  instances  of  soils  of  the  best  quality  for 
agricnltuml  purposes,  adapted  at  once  for  the  growth 
of  wine,  oil,  and  com.  (Virg.  G,  ii.  224.)  From  the 
expressions  of  Cicero  already  cited,  it  is  evident  that 
the  "ager  Campanos,** — the  district  immediately 
around  the  city  of  Capua, — while  it  continued  the 
public  property  of  the  Roman  state,  was  one  of  the 
chief  quarters  from  whence  the  supplies  of  com  for 
the  public  serrice  were  derived.  There  is  no  doubt 
tliat  rines  were  cultivated  (as  they  are  at  the  pre^ 
aent  day)  all  over  the  plain  (see  Virg.  L  0.),  but  the 
choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills;  the  Massican  and  Falemian  on  the  sides  of  the 
Mons  liassicus  and  the  adjoining  volcanic  hills  near 
Suessa  and  Cales,  the  Gauran  on  the  flanks  of  Mt. 
Ganrus  and  the  other  hilla  near  Pnteoli,  and  the  Sar- 
rentine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  All  these 
were  reckoned  among  the  most  celebrated  wines  then 
known.  Nor  was  the  olive-dl  of  Campania  less 
distinguished :  that  of  Venafirum  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence  (Hor.  Carm,  ii.  6.  16),  and  the  other 
hilly  tracts  of  the  prorince  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
it.    (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Flor. i.  16.) 

The  maritime  advantages  of  Campania  were 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  whidi  it  derived 
from  the  natoral  fertility  of  its  territory.  Its  coast- 
line has  a  tolerably  unifbrai  direction  towards  the 
SE.  from  the  month  of  the  Liris  to  Cumae:  but  S. 
of  that  city  it  is  intenrupted  by  the  bold  and  isolated 
gronp  of  volcanic  hills  already  described,  which  ter- 
minate towards  the  S.  in  the  lofty  and  abrapt  head- 
land of  Mlsenum.  Between  this  point  and  the  Pro- 
montory of  Mmerva,  which  is  itself  (aj  akeady 
pointed  ont)  but  the  extremity  of  a  bold  and  lof^y 
arm  of  the  Apennin«,  the  coast  is  deeply  indented 
by  the  beautiful  bay,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Cbatjbr,  from  its  cup-like  form,  but  called  also  the 
Sores  CuMAMUs  and  Putkolanus,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Cumae  and  Pnteoli, — and  now  hf 
miharly  known  to  all  as  the  Bayo/Napks.  (Strab. 
V.  pp.  242,  247.)  The  two  ranges  which  constitute 
the  two  headlands  bounding.this  gulf  are  farther  con- 
tinued by  the  outlying  ishuids  adjoining  them:  thoee 
of  Aeharia  and  Prochtta,  off  Cape  Hisenum, 
being,  like  the  hills  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  of  vol- 
canic origin;  while  that  of  Capbbak,  with  its  prs- 
cipitous  cU£b  and  waUs  of  limestone,  is  obrionaly  a 
continuation  of  the  calcareous  range  of  the  Apennines, 
which  ends  in  the  Surrentine  Promontoiy.  The 
shores  of  tliis  beautiful  gulf,  so  nearly  land-locked, 
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ftnd  open  only  to  the  mild  and  tempenite  breezes 
from  the  SW.,  were  early  sought  by  the  Runans,  as  a 
place  of  retirement  and  loziiry;  and  in  addition  to 
the  numeroos  towns  that  had  grown  cp  aroond  it, 
the  houses,  vilUs,  and  gardens,  that  filled  the  inter- 
nals between  them  were  so  nomaroos,  that,  according 
to  Strabo,  they  presented  the  aspect  of  one  continaoos 
city.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  Tadtns  also  calls  it  **  palcher- 
rimus  hinus,"  thouf^h  in  hb  time  it  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  frightful  devastation  caused  by  the 
giTat  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  A,  D.  79.  On  the  N. 
shore  of  this  extensive  bay,  immediately  witliin  the 
headUnd  of  Misenum,  was  another  smaller  bay, 
known  as  the  Sinus  Baian us,  or  Gulf  of  Baiae;  and 
here  were  tdtnated  two  excellent  harbours, —  that  of 
Miseuum  itself,  close  to  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  that  of 
Puteoli,  which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  became  one 
of  the  most  frequented  p(»ts  of  Italy. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  coast  of  Campania  from  S- 
nues»a  to  Cape  Misenum,  as  forming  a  gulf  (p.  242) ; 
but  this  is  incorrect,  that  portion  of  the  coast  pre- 
senting but  a  slight  curvature,  though  it  may  be 
considered  (if  viewed  on  a  wider  scale)  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  great  bay  that  extends  fnxn  the  Circcian 
Promontoxy  on  the  N.,  to  Cape  Misennm,  or  rather  to 
the  island  of  Aenaria  (/scAia),  on  the  S.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Surrentine  Promontory  opens 
out  another  extensive  bay,  wider  than  that  (jt  Naples, 
but  less  deep:  this  was  known  in  ancient  times  as 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  or  Paestum  (Sinus  Posido- 
niates,  or  Paestanus,  Strab.  v.  p.  251 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.s. 
10);  but  only  its  northern  shores,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Silarus,  belonged  to  Campania. 

The  climateof  Campania  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  soft  and  genial  character,  an  advantage  which 
it  doubtless  owed  to  its  exposure  to  the  SW.,  and  to 
the  deep  bays  with  which  its  coast  was  indented.  It 
was,  indeed,  thought  that  the  climate  had  an  ener- 
vating influence,  and  it  was  to  the  efifect  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  luxurious  habits  engendered  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  conntiy,  that  ancient  writers  ascribed  the 
unwarlike  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  population  that  had  taken  place 
there.  Besides  the  beauty  of  its  landscape  and  the 
mildness  of  its  climate,  the  shores  of  Campania  had 
a  particular  attraction  for  the  Bomans  in  the  nume- 
rous thermal  waters  with  which  they  abounded,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiae,  Puteoli,  and 
Neapolis.  For  these  it  was  doubtless  indebted  to 
the  remains  of  volcanic  agency  in  these  regions;  and 
the  same  causes  furnished  the  sulphur,  which  was 
found  in  such  abundance  in  the  Forum  Vulcani  (or 
Solfaktrd),  near  Puteoli,  as  to  become  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  (LncU.  Aein.  433.)  A  pe- 
culiar kind  of  white  day  (creta)  used  in  the  prepa^ 
raticm  of  (Uioa,  was  procured  from  the  hills  near 
the  same  place,  which  bore  the  name  of  CoUes  Leu- 
cogaei;  while  the  volcanic  sand  of  other  hills  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli  fonned  a  cement 
of  extraordinary  hardness,  and  which  was  known  in 
conseqiunce  by  the  name  of  Puteokmum.  (Plin. 
xviii.  U.S.  29,  zxxv.  6.  s.  26.) 

All  ancient  writers  are  agreed  that  the  Campanians 
were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
which  they  eventually  gave  their  name.  Indeed, 
Campania  appeara,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  great  fertility,  to  have  been  subject  to  re- 
peated changes  of  population,  and  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  success]  »e  swarms  of  foreign  invaders. 
(Pol.  iii.  91.)     The  earliest  of  Uiese  revolutions  are 
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involved  in  great  obecniity:  but  it  seenwy  oo  tK« 
whole,  pretty  clear  that  the  original  population  (tf  this 
fertile  country  (the  first  at  least  of  whidi  ne  have 
any  record)  was  an  Oscan  or  Ansonian  race.  Ao- 
tiochus  of  Syracuse  spoke  of  it  as  inhabited  by  the 
Opicans,  ^  who  were  also  called  Ausouians."  Poly* 
bins,  on  the  contrary,  attempted  to  establish  a  dk- 
tinctim  between  the  two,  and  described  the  shares  <jf 
the  Crater  as  occupied  by  Opicans  and  Ausonians: 
while  others  carried  the  distinction  still  fiirther,  and 
represented  the  Opicans,  Ansonians,  and  Oscans,  as 
separate  noes  which  successively  oaade  themselves 
masters  of  the  country.  (Strah.  v.  p.  242  )  The 
fallacy  of  this  statement  is  obvious:  Opicana  and 
Otcant  are  merely  two  forms  of  the  same  nanoe,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ausoniaitt 
were  a  branch  of  the  same  race,  if  not  absulutely 
identical  with  them.  [Ausohbs.]  It  appean  oer- 
tain  that  the  first  Greek  setUera  in  thesie  tc^^oom 
found  them  occupied  by  the  people  whom  they  called 
Opicans,  whence  this  part  of  Italy  was  termed  by 
them  Opicia  ('Orucla);  and  thus  Thticydidos  dis- 
tinguishes Cuinae  as  Kvfoi  ii  iy  'Oruci^  (vi.  4). 
At  the  same  time  we  find  numerous  indications  of 
Tyrrhenian  (L  e.  Pela&gic)  settlements,  especiaJiy  on 
the  coast,  which  appear  to  belong  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  the  later  EtruAcaa 
dominatioiL  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  45 ;  Abeken,  Mittel 
ItaUen,  p.  102.)  Whether  these  were  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Oscans,  or  were  spread  along 
the  coasts,  while  that  people  occupied  principally  the 
interior,  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  impossibl«  for  us 
to  pronounce  an  opinicm. 

The  earliest  fact  that  can  be  pronounced  hiMturiofd 
in  r^ard  to  Campania,  is  the  settlement  oS  the  Greek 
colony  of  Cumae;  and  though  we  certainly  caxuioC  re- 
ceive as  authentic  the  date  assigned  to  this  by  late 
chranologen  (b.  c  1050),  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  really,  as  asserted  by  Strabo,  the 
most  andent  of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy. 
[CuMAJE.]  The  Cumaeans  soon  extended  their 
power,  by  founding  the  colonies  of  Dicaeardua,  Pa^ 
laepolis,  and  Neapolis;  and,  aooording  to  swne  ac- 
counts, it  would  seem  that  they  had  even  Ibnned 
settlements  in  the  interior  at  Nola  and  Abdla.  (Jus- 
tin. XX.  1.)  But  it  is  probable  that  their  {ffogms 
was  checked  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  imd  inocv 
formidable  power  in  their  immediate  ndghboox^ioud. 
The  conquest  of  Campania  by  the  Etruscaos  is  a 
fikct  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  receive  as  historical, 
imperfect  as  is  the  information  we  have  concerning 
it.  Pdybius  tdls  us  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Etruscans  held  possession  of  the  plains  of  Northeni 
Italy,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  thej  pos- 
sessed also  those  of  Campania  about  Capua  and  Nola; 
and  Strabo  says  that  they  founded  in  this  part  of 
Italy  twelve  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Capoa. 
(Pd.  ii.  17 ;  Strab.  ▼.  p.  242.)  The  Tuscan  origin 
of  Capua  and  Nola  is  oonfirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Cato;  and  lAvj  tells  us  that  the  original  name  of 
the  former  dty  was  Vnltumum,  an  obviously  Etrus- 
can form.  (Liv.  iv.  37 ;  Mela,  ii.  4 ;  Cato,  o^  VdL 
Pat  L  7.)  The  period  at  which  this  Etruscan  do* 
minion  was  estabUshed  is,  however,  a  very  doubtfol 
question.  If  we  adopt  the  date  assigned  by  Cato 
for  the  fbundation  of  Ci^ma  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7),  which 
he  places  as  late  as  b.  a  47 1 ,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  period  of  Etruscan  rule  Issted  much  above 
fifty  years, — a  space  apparently  much  too  short:  ob 
the  other  hand,  those  who  phioed  the  origin  of  Capua 
more  than  thrte  centuries  earlier  ( VeU.  Pat  /■  c) 
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not  improlHiblf  hare  erred  as  mnch  in  the  con- 
tnrr  direction.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ac- 
tual date,  we  are  told  that  these  ToHcan  cities  rose 
to  great  wealth  and  pirosperi^,  but  gradoally  became 
oiervated  and  enfeebled  by  lozuTy,  so  that  l^ey  were 
unable  to  resist  the  increasing  power  of  their  war- 
like neighboors  the  Samnites.  The  fate  of  their 
chief  city  of  Capoa,  which  was  first  compelled  to 
admit  the  Samnites  to  the  privil^es  of  citizenship 
and  a  share  of  its  fertile  lands,  and  ultimately  fell 
wholly  into  their  power  [Capua],  was  probably 
soon  followed  by  the  minor  cities  of  the  confederacy. 
Bat  neither  these,  nor  the  metropolis,  became  Sam- 
nite:  they  seem  to  have  constitated  from  the  first  a 
separate  national  body,  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Caropani,  **the  people  of  the  plain."  It  is  evi- 
dently  this  event  which  is  designated  by  Diodoms 
as  the  *'  first  rise  of  the  Campanian  people "  (rh 
iOtw  rSnf  Kofjanwrnf  <nn4(rni^  Died.  xii.  31 ),  thoogh 
he  places  it  as  early  as  B.C.  440;  while,  according 
to  Livy  (iv.  37),  Capua  did  not  iUl  into  the  hands 
of  the  Samnites  till  b.  a  423.  So  rapidly  did  the 
new  nation  rise  to  power,  that  only  three  years  after 
the  occnpataon  of  Capoa  they  were  able  to  take  by 
storm  the  Greek  city  of  Comae,  which  had  main- 
tained its  independence  throoghont  the  period  of  the 
Ktroscan  dominion.  (Liv.  iv.  44;  Diod.  ziL  76,  who, 
however,  gives  tiie  date  b.  c.  428.) 

The  people  of  the  Campanians  thos  constitated 
was  essentially  of  Oscan  race.  The  Samnite  or  Sa- 
bellian  conqoerors  appear  to  have  been,  bke  the 
Etruscans  whom  they  supplanted,  a  comparatively 
small  body:  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original 
Oscan  popuUtian,  which  had  continaed  to  subsist, 
thoogh  in  a  state  of  subjection,  under  the  Etruscans, 
was  readily  amalgamated  with  a  people  of  kindred 
race  like  their  new  conquerors,  so  that  the  two  be- 
came completely  blended  into  one  nation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  language  of  the  Campanians  oon- 
timied  to  be  Oscan:  indeed  it  is  from  them  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  Oscan  language  is  mainly  derived. 
Their  name,  as  already  observed,  probably  signified 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  confined  to  that  part  only  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  Campania.  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  distinct  organisation  or  national  union 
among  them.  The  Ausones  or  Aurunci,  and  the 
Sidicini,  on  tiie  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  still  continued 
to  exist  as  distinct  and  independent  tribes.  The 
minor  towns  around  Capua — Acerra,  Atella,  Calatia, 
and  Sueesula — seem  to  have  followed  the  lead,  and 
probably  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  that  pow- 
erful city;  but  Nola  stood  aloof,  and  appears  to  have 
p-eserved  a  closer  connection  with  Sunninm :  while 
Naceria  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Campanian  plain 
belonged  to  the  Alfatemi,  who  were  probably  an 
indefwudent  tribe.  Hence  the  Campanians  with 
whom  the  Bomans  came  into  connection  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  a  were  only  the  people  of  Capua  itself 
with  its  surrounding  plain  and  dependent  cities. 
They  were  not  the  less  a  numerous  and  powerful 
nation:  Capua  itself  was  at  this  time  the  greatest 
and  most  opulent  city  of  Italy  (Liv.  vii.  31.):  but 
though  scarcely  80  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  olT  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  they 
were  already  so  fSur  enervated  and  corrupted  by  the 
luxurious  habits  engendered  by  their  new  abode,  as 
to  be  whoOy  unequal  to  contend  in  arms  with  thdr 
more  hardy  brethren  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium. 

In  B.  a  343  the  pet^  people  of  the  Sidicini,  at- 
tacked by  the  powerful  Samnites,  applied  for  aid  to 
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the  Campanians.  Tliis  was  readily  furnished  them: 
but  tlieir  new  allies  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by 
the  Samnites,  in  a  pitched  battle,  at  the  very  gates 
of  Capua,  and  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  their  city. 
In  this  dbtress  they  applied  to  Rome  fin*  assistance; 
and,  in  order  to  purchase  the  aid  of  that  powerful 
republic,  are  said  to  have  made  an  absolute  surrender 
of  their  city  and  territory  {deditio)  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bomans.  The  latter  now  took  up  their  cause, 
and  the  victories  of  Valerius  Corvus  at  Mt.  Gaums, 
and  Suessula,  soon  freed  the  Campanians  frtnn  all 
danger  from  their  Samnite  foes.  (Liv.  vii.  29 — 37.) 
It  is  very  difiicult  to  understand  the  events  of  the 
two  next  years,  as  related  to  us;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  real  course  of  events  has  been 
distorted  or  concealed  by  the  Roman  annalists.  The 
Campanians,  though  nominally  subjects  of  Rome, 
appear  to  act  a  very  independent  part;  and  at  length 
openly  esponsed  the  cause  of  the  Latins  when  these 
broke  out  into  declared  hostilities  against  Rome. 
The  great  battle  in  which  the  combined  forces  c^  the 
latins  and  Campanians  were  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls  T.  ManUus  and  P.  Dedus  was  fought  near 
the  foot  of  Mt  Vesuvias,  b.c.  340;  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Campanians.  They 
were  punished  for  their  revolt,  by  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  their  fertile  territory  which 
lay  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  and  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Falemus  ager."  The  knights  of 
Capua  (equites  Campani),  who  had  throughout  op- 
posed the  defection  from  Rome,  were  rewaurded  with 
the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens;  while  the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  the  "  dvitas  sine 
suffirBgio.**  The  same  relations  were  established  with 
the  cities  of  Cumae,  Suessula,  and  Acerrae.  (Liv. 
viii.  11,  14,  17;  Veil  Pat  i.  14.)  Hence  we  find 
during  the  period  that  followed  tiiis  war  for  above 
120  years  the  closest  bonds  of  union  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Campanians  and  the  Roman  people:  the 
former  were  admitted  to  serve  in  the  r^lar  l^ms, 
instead  of  the  auxiliaries:  and  for  this  reason  Poly- 
bius,  in  reckoning  up  the  forces  of  the  Italian  nations 
in  B.  c.  225,  chisies  the  Romans  and  Campanians 
in  (me  body ;  while  he  enumerates  the  Latins  and 
other  allies  separately.    (PoL  ii.  24.) 

The  period  from  the  peace  which  followed  the 
war  of  B.a  340,  to  the  banning  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  was  one  of  gn«t  prosperity  to  the  Campanians. 
Their  territory  was  indeed  necessarily  the  occasional 
theatre  of  hostilities  during  the  protracted  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites:  and  some  of  the 
cities  not  immediately  connected  with  Capua  were 
even  rash  enough  to  expoee  themselves  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans,  by  taking  part  with  their  adversaries. 
But  the  capture  of  the  Greek  city  of  Palaepolis  in 
B.  c  326,  led  the  neighbouring  Neapolitans  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Rome,  which  secured  them  fo^ 
ever  after  as  its  fiiithful  allies;  and  the  conquest  of 
Nola  in  b.c.  313,  and  of  Nuceria  in  308,  firmly 
established  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Campania.  This  seems  to  have  been  ad* 
mitted  and  secured  by  the  peace  of  b.  c.  304,  which 
terminated  the  Second  Samnite  War.  (Liv.  viiL  22 
—26,  ix.  28,  41 ;  Niebohr,  vol.  iiL  p.  259.) 

In  B.a  280,  Campania  was  traversed  by  the 
armies  of  Pyrrhus,  but  his  attempts  to  possess  himself 
of  either  Capua  or  Neapolis  were  ineffectual.  (Zonar. 
viii.  4.)  The  successes  of  that  monarch  do  not 
appear  to  have  for  a  moment  shaken  the  fidelity  of 
the  Campanians.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  those 
of  Hiinnibol    Immediately  af^cr  the  battle  of  Cannae 
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(b.  a  916)  tbe  smaller  towns  of  Atella  and  CiUatia 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  and 
ahortlj  after  the  powerful  city  of  Capua  itself  opened 
ita  gates  to  him.  (LiT.  zjuL  61,  zxiii.  2 — 10.)  This 
was  not  howerer  followed,  as  might  have  been  perhaps 
expected,  bj  the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Campania. 
Hannibal  took  Nuoeria  and  Acerrae,  bnt  was  foiled 
in  his  attempts  upon  Neapolis  and  Nola:  and  even 
the  little  town  of  Casiiinnm  was  not  reduced  till 
after  a  long  protracted  siege.  From  this  time  Cam- 
pania became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  war,  and 
daring  several  soccessive  campaigns  was  the  scene 
of  operations  of  the  rival  armies.  Many  actions 
ensued  with  various  success :  bnt  the  residt  was  on 
the  whole  decidedly  fitvourable  to  the  Boman  arms. 
Hannibal  never  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  Nola,  while  the  Romans  were  able  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  212  to  form  the  siege  of  Capua,  and  before  the 
dose  of  the  following  year  that  important  city  ooce 
more  fell  into  their  bands.  From  this  time  the 
Carthaginians  lost  all  footing  in  Campania,  and  the 
war  was  transferred  to  ether  quarters  of  Italy.  The 
revolted  cities  were  severely  punished,  and  deprived 
of  all  municipal  {vivileges;  but  the  tranquillity 
which  this  part  of  Italy  henceforth  enjoyed,  together 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
soon  restored  Campania  to  a  state  of  prosperity 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  it  had  before  enjoyed : 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  Cicero  contrasts 
its  flourishing  and  populous  towns  and  its  fertile 
territory  with  the  decayed  Municipia  and  barren  soil 
of  Latium.    (Be  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35.) 

This  interval  of  repose  was  not  however  altogether 
unintorrupted.  The  Campanians  took  no  part  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  nations  which  led  to  the 
Social  War:  but  they  were  in  consequence  exposed 
te  the  ravages  of  their  neighbours  the  Samnites,  and 
Papius  Mutilus  laid  waste  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  with  fire  and  sword,  and  took  in  succession 
Nola,  Nuceria,  Stabiae,  and  Salemum:  but  was  de- 
feated by  Sex.  Julias  under  the  walls  of  Acerrae. 
The  next  year  fortune  turned  in  fitvoar  of  the 
Romans,  and  L.  Sulla  recovered  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Campania,  with  the  exception  of  Nola, 
which  oontinueid  to  hold  out  long  after  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  had  submitted,  and  was  the  last 
pla^  in  Italy  that  was  reduced  by  the  Roman  Mins. 
(Appian.  B.  C,  i.  42,  45,  65;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  17, 18.) 
During  the  civil  wan  between  Sulla  and  Cinna, 
Campania  was  traversed  repeatedly  by  both  armies, 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  conflicts,  but  probably 
suffered  comparatively  little.  In  b.  c.  73  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  commencement  of  the  Servile  War  under 
Spartacus,  who  breaking  out  with  only  70  companions 
from  Capua,  took  refuge  on  Mt  Vesuvius,  and  from 
thence  for  some  time  plundered  the  whole  surround- 
ing country.  (Appian.  ^.  (7.  i.  1 1 6 ;  Pint  Crasa.  8  ; 
Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  the  contest  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  Campania  was  spared  the  suflerings  of 
actual  war:  and  neither  thu  nor  tbe  subsequent 
civil  wars  between  Octavian  and  Antony  brought 
any  interruption  to  its  oontinued  prosperity. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  during  the 
later  period  of  the  Republic,  Campania  became  the 
^nvourite  resort  of  weidthy  and  noble  Romans,  who 
crowded  its  shores  with  their  villas,  and  sought  in 
its  soft  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  a  place  of 
luxurious  retirement  Wliole  towns  thus  grew  up  at 
Baiae  and  Bauli ;  but  the  neighbourhood  of  Neapolis, 
Pompeii,  and  Sunentnm  were  scarcely  less  favoured, 
and  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Crater  were  sor- 
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roonded  with  an  almost  eoatinuooB  range  of  r*''"'fb 
villas,  and  towna.  The  great  eruption  of  Vesaviua 
in  A.  D.  79,  which  buried  under  heaps  of  ashes  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Hercnlanoim  and  Pompeii,  and 
Uud  waste  great  part  of  tbe  fertile  landa  on  all  sides 
of  it,  gave  for  a  time  a  violent  shock  to  this  pros- 
peril^;  but  the  natural  advantages  of  this  favoared 
land  would  soon  enable  it  to  reoover  even  so  great  a 
disaster:  and  it  appears  cortain  that  Campania  con- 
tinued down  to  the  very  cloee  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  be  cme  of  the  most  flonrishing  and  popolons  pro 
vinoes  of  Italy. 

According  to  the  division  of  Angnstas,  Campania 
together  with  Latium  constitated  the  First  Region 
of  Italy  (Plin.  iii.  5);  but  at  a  Uiter  period,  probably 
under  Hadrian,  Beneventum,  with  the  extensave 
territory  dependent  on  it,  and  apparently  tbe  other 
cities  of  the  Hirpim  also,  were  annexed  to  Cam- 
pania; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  seems  to 
have  gradually  been  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  Fin^t 
Bef^cn  of  Augustas.  Hence  we  find  the  "  Civi- 
tates  Campaniae,"  as  given  in  the  liber  Cokmiainm 
(p.  229),  inclnding  all  the  cities  of  Latiom,  and 
those  of  Samnium  and  the  Hirpini  also;  and  the 
Itineraries  place  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  tlie 
side  of  Apulia,  between  £quas  Tnticus  and  Aecae. 
(/tin.  AnL  ^  111;  Jim.  Hut.  p.  610.)  This 
latter  extension  of  the  term  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  generally  adopted :  we  find  Samnium 
generally  separated  from  Campania  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  (Treb.  PoU.  Teiriau,  24;  Nut 
Dign  ii.  pp.  63, 64),  and  the  name  was  certainly 
retained  in  common  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Campania  Kpgean  to  have  come  into  gv- 
neral  use  as  synonymous  with  the  whole  of  the  First 
R^on  of  Augustus,  so  as  to  have  0Qm}deteIy  su- 
perseded that  of  Latium;  and  ultimately,  by  a 
change  analogous  to  what  we  find  in  several  other 
instances,  came  to  designate  Latium  exdudoefy,  or 
the  country  round  Rome,  which  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  appellation  of  La  Campagna  di  Rama. 
The  exact  period  and  progress  <^  the  change  cannot 
be  traced ;  it  was  certainly  completed  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombards  ;  but  on  the  Tabula  Pentingeriana 
Campania  already  extends  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Silarus.  (Tab.  Pent;  P.  Diac.  ii.  17 ;  PeU^rmi, 
DUooni  deUa  Campattiaj  vol.  i.  y,  45---85.) 

Ancient  writen  have  left  us  scarcely  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  national  characteristics  or 
habits  of  the  Campsnians  daring  the  period  of  their 
existence  as  an  independent  people,  wUh  the  excep- 
tion of  vagae  declamations  conoeming  their  luxury. 
But  a  fact,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  aocounts 
of  their  unwarlike  and  efieminate  halnts,  is,  that  yre 
find  Campanians  extensively  employed  as  meioenary 
troops,  especially  by  the  despots  of  Sicily.  Here 
they  first  appear  as  early  as  e.  a  410,  m  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  xiii.  44 — 62),  and 
were  afterwards  of  material  assistance  to  the  elder 
Dionysius.  But,  not  satisfied  with  serving  as  mere 
thercenaries,  they  established  themselves  in  the  two 
cities  of  Aetna  and  Entella,  of  which  they  held  pos- 
session for  a  long  period.  (Id.  xiv.  9,  58,  xri.  82.) 
Again  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Agathodes, 
who  rendered  themsdves  so  formidable  under  the 
name  of  Mamertines  [Mambbtihi],  were  in  great 
part  of  Campanian  origin.  It  is  singnUr  that  we 
find  these  mercenaries,  in  the  cases  of  Entella  and 
Messana,  repeating  precisely  the  same  treadaeroos 
conduct  by  which  the  Samnites  had  originally  mads 
themselves  masters  of  Capoa;  and  even  a  Cam- 
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puiiaii  legkn  in  the  Roman  senrice  was  guilty  of 
the  same  crime,  and  pooeeaped  itself  of  Rhegiam  bj 
the  maaaaere  of  the  inhabitanta.  (Diod.  xxii.  Fr. 
1,2;  DiooyB.  six.  1.  Fr.  Bfai.)  It  ia  probable,  how- 
ever, as  obeerred  by  Niebahr,  that  these  farmidabh 
mercenariea  were  not  exelusively  natives  of  Cam- 
pctnia,  hot  were  recniited  also  from  the  Samnitea 
and  other  tribes  of  Sabellian  and  Oacan  origin. 
(Niebiihr,  voL  iii  p.  112,  note  211.) 

In  other  respecta  the  Campanians,  from  their 
being  ao  mixed  a  race,  had  probably  leas  marked 
pecaliarities  of  character   than  the   Samnitea  or 
Etnucana.     The  works  of  art  diaoorered  in  Cam- 
pania, with  the  exception  of  snch  as  belong  to  a 
mte  period  and  show  the  Roman  influence,  are  almoet 
exclusively  Greek.     The  Greek  coins  of  Nola,  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  painted  Taaea  diaoorered  there 
in  enonnons  numbers,  and  which  are  all  of  the 
purest  Greek  style,  prove  that  this  influpnce  was  by 
no  meana  eonfined  to  the  dtiea  on  the  coast.    On 
the  odier  hand  the  inscriptions  are  almost  all  either 
Latin  or  Oscan,  and  the  writings  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  prove  that  the  latter  language  continued  in 
use  down  to  a  late  period.     It  is  certainly  true,  as 
Niebuhr  obeerres  (vol.  i.  p.  76),  that  we  find  no 
trace  among  existing  remaina  of  the  period  of  Etrua- 
can  rule,  though  tins  ciroumstauM  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  ns  in  adopting  the  views  of  that 
historian  and  rejecting  altogether  the  historical  ac- 
counts of  the  Etruscan  d<»nini(m  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  principal  natural  featurea  of  Campania  have 
bem  already  described.     Its  only  considerable  river 
is  the  VcLTUBHUB,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Samnium,  and  enters  Campania  near  Venafrum ;  it 
travenos  the  whole  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Capua,  and 
fomed  the  limit  between  the  **Ager  Campanua," 
the  proper  territory  of  Ciqpua,  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Ager  Faieniua  on  the  N.    It  ia  a  deep  and  rapid 
stream,  on  which  accsmnt  Casilinnm,  as  commanding 
tbe  principal  bridge  ovor  it,  mnst  have  been  in  all 
times  a  point  of  importance.    The  Liris,  which 
originally  formed  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  the 
N.,  waa  by  the  anbaequent  extemdon  of  Latium  in- 
chided  whdiy  in  that  country,  and  canmyt  therefore 
be  rsckoned  a  Gampanian  river.     Between  the  two 
ivas  the  Sayo,  a  small  and  sluggish  stream  {piger 
8a90y  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  66;  PUn.  iii  5.  a.  9)  stiU 
called  the  Savomtj  which  has  its  mouth  little  more 
tban  two  miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Vultnmus.    A  few 
mika  S.  of  the  same  river  is  the  CuiNius,  in  ancient 
times  a  more  ooofiiderable  stream  but  the  waten  of 
which  have  been  now  divertad  mto  an  artificial 
channel  or  canal  called  the  Lagno,    The  month  of 
this  is  about  10  miles  firom  that  of  a  small  stream 
serving  as  the  outlet  of  the  Logo  di  Patria  (tbe 
Literna  Palua),  which  appears  to  have  been  called 
in  ancient  times  the  river  Litbrm ua.    (Liv.  xxxii. 
29;  Strab.  v.  p^  243.)     The  Skbbthub  or  Sbbx- 
THI8,  which   bathed  the  walls  of  Neapolb,  can 
be  noother  than  the  trifling  stream  that  flows  under 
the  PqhU  delta  Maddaima^  a  little  to  the  £.  of  the 
modem  dty  of  NofUi,  and  is  thence  oommanly 
known  as    the  Fwme   deUa   MaddaUna,     The 
Vksebd,  which  is  mentioned  as  flowing  not  £sr 
from  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  (Liv.  viiL  9 ;  Vict,  de  Ftp. 
III.  26,  28),  if  it  be  not  identical  with  the  preced- 
mg,  must  have  been  a  very  small  stream,  and  all 
trace  of  it  ia  lost    The  Saiuids,  still  called  &inM>, 
^hich  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  near  the 
RMdem  city  of  SamOj  between  Nola  and  Nocera,  ia 
*  more  considerable  btream,  and  waters  the  whole  of 
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the  rich  plain  on  the  &  of  Mt,  V«snvios  (quae  rigat 
aequora  Samus,  Virg.  Aen,  vii.  788).  The  paucity 
of  rivere  in  Campania  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  volcanic  soil  which,  aa  Pliny  observes, 
allows  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  surrounding 
mountaina  to  percolate  gradually,  without  either 
arresting  them,  or  becoming  saturated  with  moisture. 
(Plin.  xviii.  11.  a.  29.) 

The  principal  mounUuna  of  Campania  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  arm  of  the  Apennines  which 
separates  the  two  Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno,  and 
rises  above  Casttllamare  to  a  height  of  near  5000 
feet,  was  called  in  ancient  times  the  MoNa  Lacta- 
Kius  (Casbiod.  Ep.  xi.  10),  from  its  abundant  pas- 
tures, which  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  town  if 
Stabiae,  and  were  much  frequented  by  invalids  for 
medical  purposes.  [Stabiae.]  Several  of  the 
minor  hills  belonging  to  the  volcanic  group  of  which 
Mt.  Gaums  was  the  principal,  were  known  by  din^ 
tingmshing  names,  among  which  those  of  the  Colub 
Lbuoooaeub  between  Puteoli  and  Neapolia  (Plin. 
xviii.  11.  a.  29),  and  the  Moms  Pausilypus  in  the 
immediate  ndghbonrhood  of  the  latter  city,  have 
been  preserved  to  us. 

Campania  contains  several  small  lakes,  of  which 
the  lake  Avkrnub  is  a  volcanic  basin,  in  the  deep 
hollow  of  a  crater ;  the  rest  are  mere  stagnant  poola 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  sea 
shore  preventing  the  outflow  of  the  waters.  Such 
were  the  Literna  Palub,  near  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  now  called  the  Lago  di  PtUria  ;  and 
the  Acherubia  Palub,  now  Logo  di  Fuearo,  a 
little  to  the  &  of  Cumae.  The  Lucrine  Lake 
(Lacub  Lucrikus)  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  portion 
of  the  sea  shut  in  by  a  narrow  dike  or  bar,  ap- 
parently of  artificial  oonstraction;  similar  to  the  pajt 
of  the  Port  of  Misenom,  which  ia  now  called  the 
Mare  Morto. 

The  principal  islands  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
Abmarla,  Procmyta,  and  Caprbae,  have  already 
been  noticed.  Besidea  theae  there  are  several  smaller 
isleta,  moat  of  them,  indeed,  mere  rocks,  of  which 
the  names  have  been  recorded  in  consequence  of  their 
proximity  to  the  flourishing  towns  of  Puteoli  and 
Neapolis.  The  principal  of  these  is  Nesib,  stiQ 
called  NiridOy  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  Mona 
Pausilypus;  itself  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
which  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  still  retain^ 
some  traces  of  its  former  activity.  (Lucan.  vL  90.) 
Meoarib,  called  by  Statins  Meoaua,  appears  to 
be  the  rock  now  occupied  by  the  Caetel  deiV  UovOy 
close  to  Naples;  while  the  two  islets  mentioned  by 
the  same  poet  as  Limon  and  Enploea  (Stat  Silv. 
iii.  1,  149)  are  supposed  to  be  two  rocks  between 
Nieida  and  the  adjoining  headland,  called  Scoglio 
del  LanareUo  and  la  Gaj^a,  [Nrafolib.]  South 
of  the  Surrmtine  Promontory,  and  facing  the  Gulf 
of  Posidonia  lie  some  detached  and  picturesque 
rocks,  a  short  distance  firom  the  shore,  which  were 
known  as  the  Sirbkubab  Insulab,  or  the  Islands 
of  the  Sirens;  they  are  now  called  IA  GallL 

The  tovms  and  dtiea  of  Campania  may  be  briefly 
enumerated.  1.  Beginning  fnm  the  firontier  of 
Latium  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  were,  Viri/- 
TURiruM  at  the  moaUi  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  Lxtbrkum,  and  Cumab  ;  MuBiruii  adjoining 
the  pronumtory  of  the  same  name,  and  immediately 
vrithin  it  Bauu,  Baiab,  and  Puteou,  originally 
called  by  the  Greeks  Dicaearehia.  From  thenoe 
proceeding  round  the  shores  of  the  Crater  were  tfa« 
flourishing  towns  of  Nbapoub,  Hebculambom 
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PoMTEii,  Stabxak,  and  SuRRUirruM;  besides 
which  we  find  mention  of  Retina,  now  Besma,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  VesuTioA  (Plin.  Ep,  \L  16),  and 
Aeqna,  still  called  Equa^  a  Tillage  near  VicOf  about 
half  way  between  Stabiae  and  Sorrentam.  (Sil. 
Ital.  r.  464.)  Neither  of  these  two  last  places 
ranked  as  towns;  they  were  included  among  the 
populoos  villages  or  ffici  that  lined  the  shores  of  this 
beautiful  bay,  the  names  (£  most  of  which  are  lost 
to  us. 

2.  In  the  interior  of  the  pwince,  N.  of  the  Vul- 
tnmus  were:  Venafrum  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Vultumus,  the  most  northerly  city  of  Campaiua, 
bordering  on  Latium  and  Samnium;  Tbanum  at  the 
foot  of  ^e  mountains  of  the  Sidicioi  and  Aurund ; 
SuEssA  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  same  group, 
and  Galbs  on  the  Via  Latina  between  Teanum  and 
Casilinum.  In  the  same  district  must  be  placed 
Trbbula,  probably  near  the  foot  of  Mons  Calli- 
cnla,  and  Forux  Popiui,  also  of  uncertain  site. 
Urbana,  where  Sulla  had  established  a  colony,  lay 
on  the  Appian  Way  between  Sinuessa  and  Casi- 
linnm  ;  and  Gaedia,  a  mere  village  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (ziv.  6.  s.  8),  (Hi  the  same  road, 
6  miles  from  Sinuessa.  Aurunca,  the  ancient 
cajMtal  of  the  people  of  that  name,  had  ceased  to 
exist  at  a  very  early  period. 

3.  S.  of  the  Vultumus  were  GAaiuvuM  (im* 
mediately  on  that  river),  Gapua,  G alatia,  Atelxa, 
AcBRRAB,  SusssuLA,  NoLA,  Abklla,  and  Nu- 
CERiA,  called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Alfatbrna. 
The  site  of  Taurania,  which  had  already  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  is  wholly 
unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  Utrium  or  Hyrina,  a 
dty  known  only  from  its  coins. 

4.  In  the  territory  of  the  PicBirma  (which,  as 
already  observed,  waa  comprised  in  Gampania  in  the 
officUi  desitrnatian  of  the  province),  were:  Salbr- 
HUM  and  Karcima  on  the  coast  of  the  Posidonian 
Gulf,  and  Picbntia  in  the  interior,  on  the  little 
river  still  called  Bicentmo.  Eburi  {EboU)^  though 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Silarus,  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  to  Lucania.     (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  1.5.) 

Gampania  was  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way,  the 
greatest  high  road  of  Italy:  this  had,  indeed,  in  its 
original  oonstruction  by  Appius  Glaudiua,  been 
carried  only  from  Bome  to  Gapua;  the  period  at 
which  it  was  extended  frxnn  thence  to  Beneventura 
is  uncertain,  but  this  could  hardly  have  taken  place 
before  the  close  of  the  Samnite  Wars.  [Via  Appia.] 
This  road  led  direct  from  Sinuessa  (the  last  city  in 
Latium),  where  it  quitted  the  sea  shore,  to  Gasi- 
linum,  and  thence  to  Gapua ;  from  whence  it  was 
continued  through  Galatia  and  Gaudium  (in  the 
Samnite  territory)  to  Beneventum.  It  entered  the 
Gampaiiion  territory  at  a  bridge  over  the  little  river 
Savo,  3  miles  from  Sinuessa,  called  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  Pons  Gampanus.  (/ten.  Hier.  p.  6 1 1 ; 
Tab.  PeuL)  The  Via  Latina,  another  very  ancient 
and  important  line  of  road,  entered  Gampania  from 
tlie  N.  and  proceeded  from  Gasinum  in  Latium  by 
Teanum  and  Gales  to  Gasilinum,  where  it  fell  into 
the  Via  Appia.  The  line  of  road,  which  proceeded 
in  a  southerly  direction  from  Gapua  by  Nola  and 
Nuceria  to  Salemum,  was  a  part  oif  the  great  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Rhegium,  which  is  strangely 
called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the  Via  Appia. 
An  inscription  still  extant  records  the  construction 
of  this  line  of  road  from  Gapua  to  Rhegium,  but  the 
name  of  its  author  is  unfortunately  lost,  though  it  is 
pobable  that  he  was  a  praetor  of  the  name  of  Popi- 
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fius.  [Forum  Popiui.]  Besides  this,  another 
road,  given  in  the  Tabula,  led  direct  from.  Gapua 
to  NeapoUs,  and  from  thence  by  Hercnlaoeom  and 
Pompdi  to  Nuceria,  where  it  jc^ied  the  preceding; 
while  another  branch  quitted  it  at  Pompeii  and 
followed  the  shores  of  the  bay  through  Stabiae  to 
Surrentnm. 

Lastly,  another  great  road,  which  as  we  learn 
from  Statins  (SUv,  iv.  3)  was  oonstracted  by  the 
emperor  IXunitian,  proceeded  along  the  coast  frxm 
Sinuessa  to  Gumae,  and  thence  by  Pntetdi  to  Nea- 
polis.  There  is  no  doubt,  frtxn  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Gampania  under  the  Roman  Emfare, 
that  all  these  roads  continued  in  use  down  to  a  late 
period.  Milestones  and  other  inscriptions  attest 
their  successive  restorations  from  the  rdgn  of  Trajan 
to  that  of  Valentinian  IIL  (Monmisen,  /user.  fiet^. 
pp.  340, 341.) 

Gonceming  the  top(^raphy  of  Gan*paiua,  see 
Pellegrini,  Discorsi  'ddla  Campama  FeUiae  (2  vols. 
4to.  Napoli,  1771),  who  is  much  superior  to  the 
coomion  run  of  Italian  topc^raphers.  His  antbority 
is  for  the  most  part  followed  by  RomanellL  {Topo- 
grc^fia  Istorica  del  Regno  di  N<q>oUf  toL  iii.) 

There  exist  coins  with  the  name  of  the  Cam> 
panians  and  Greek  legends  (KAMHANfiN),  bat 
most  of  these  belong  to  the  Gampanians  who  were 
settled  in  Sidly  at  Entella  and  other  dties.  There 
are,  however,  silver  coins  with  the  inscriptioo 
KAMRANO  (or  sometimes  KAnHANO),  which 
certMuly  beloiiig  to  Gampania,  and  were  probably 
struck  at  Gapua.  (Eckhel,  Num,  VeL  Aneod.  p.  19 ; 
MUlingen,  Numinn.  de  TItaiie,  p.  140.)     [E.  H  B.] 

GAMPI  LABORINI.     [Gampi  Phlborajq.] 

GAMPI  MAGRI(MairporKa^TO<,  Strab.),  a  pboe 
in  Gisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  AemUia,  between  Ro- 
gium  and  Mntina.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  small 
town  (v.  p.  216),  where  a  great  frur  (way^TuyMr) 
was  held  every  year:  and  Varro  notices  it  as  the 
scene  of  a  large  cattle  and  bheep  fidr,  the  neigh- 
bouring plains  bdng  indeed  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy  for  the  excelknoe  of  their  wotd. 
(Varr.  ii.  Praef.;  Goluxn.  vii.  2.  §  3.)  But  this 
fiiir  appears  to  have  fidlen  into  disuse  soon  after; 
f<Mr  a  curious  inscription,  discovered  at  Hercolaneam, 
dated  in  a.  d.  56,  speaks  of  it  as  having  then  ceased 
to  be  held,  so  that  the  bniMings  adapted  for  it  were 
fallen  into  decay,  and  the  place  was  beoonie  uiii»> 
habited.  (Orell. /fucr.  3115;  Gavedoni,  Marmi 
Modenesi,  p.  60.)  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
there  never  was  properly  a  town  of  the  name,  but 
merely  a  collection  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
the  fair.  The  name  of  the  Giunpt  Macri  was  or^- 
nally  given  to  the  extensive  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  extending  along  the  Via  Aemilia  from 
Mutina  to  Parma.  They  are  repeatedly  mentianed 
in  this  sense  by  Livy  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Ligurians,  who  at  that  time  still  held  pos- 
session of  the  mountains  immediately  adjoining. 
(Liv.  xlL  18,  xlv.  12.)  Golumella  also  speaks  of 
the  "  Macri  campi,"  not  as  a  particular  spot,  but  a 
tract  of  country  about  Parma  and  Mutina.  (iS.  JL 
vii.  2.  §  3.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  village  of 
Magredaj  on  the  banks  of  the  tSSeocAia,  about  8 
miles  from  Modma,  retains  some  txaces  of  the  an- 
dent  name.    (Gavedoni,  2.  c.  p.  62.)     [E.  H.  B.I 

GAMPI  PHLEGRAEI  (r^  ^XtypaSa  wAa) 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  Gampania,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gumae.  The  origin  of  the  name  was 
probably  connected  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
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tiie  neighbooring  ooontr^,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fiibfo  of  the  giaats  being  buried  bfliieath  it  (Stnb.  t. 
p.  845:  Diod.  t.  71),  though  othen  dwived  it  from 
the  freqaent  wen  of  which  this  part  of  Italy  was  in 
ear]/  times  the  scene,  on  accoont  of  its  great  fer- 
tility. (PoL  iiL  91;  Strab.  /.  e.)  Pliny  considers 
the  PhkgTMan  plains  of  the  Greieks  to  be  synony 
moos  with  what  were  called  in  his  time  the  Camti 
LABORim,  or  Laboriae;  bat  the  latter  term  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  more  Umited  and  local  significa- 
tion, being  confined,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  part 
of  the  plain  bounded  by  the  two  high  roads  leading 
xespectiTely  firom  Comae  and  from  Pntecdi  to  Capua. 
(Plm.  in.  5.  s.  9,  zriii.  11.  s.  29.)  The  Greek 
name,  on  the  other  Imnd,  was  probably  never  a  local 
term,  but  was  applied  without  discrimination  to  the 
whole  ndghboorhood  of  Cumae.  Hence  Silios 
Italicas  calls  the  Bay  of  Baiae  and  PnteoU  **  Phle- 
grsei  rinns"  (yvL  540),  and  in  another  passage 
(xiL  143),  he  distinctly  cooneots  the  legend  of  the 
PhlcKraean  giants  with  the  volcanie  phenomena  of 
the  Fomm  Vokasni  or  SolfiUara,         [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  RAITDU,  or  CAMPUS  RAU'DIUS,  a 
fhin  in  Cisalpine  Ganl,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  of  Marine  and  Catolus  over  the  Cimbri, 
iu  II.O.  101.  Bat  though  this  battle  was  one  of  the 
most  memomble  and  dedsive  in  the  Roman  annals, 
the  pUoe  where  it  was  fbnght  is  veiy  impeifectly 
designated. 

Flonia  and  Velleins,  who  have  preserved  to 
OS  the  name  of  the  actoal  battle  fidd  (**in  pa- 
tenUssimo,  quem  Bandium  Tocant,  campo,"  Flor. 
iiL  3.  §  14;  *'  in  campis,  qoibns  nomen  erst  Bau- 
diis,**  VeU.  Pat  iL  12;  Vict  de  Vir.  10.  67), 
affoid  BO  doe  to  its  sitoation.  Oroeius,  who  has 
described  the  action  in  more  detail  (v.  16),  leaves  us 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  its  locality.  Plutarch, 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  particular  spot, 
which  had  been  chosen  by  Marios  ss  the  field  of 
battle,  calls  it  the  plain  about  Veroetlae  (rh  w9$iow 
T^  vc^  BffpKcAAoY,  Plat  Mar.  25).  There  is  no 
lessoD  to  r^ect  this  statement,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  in  our  total  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  campaign,  to  explain  what  should 
have  drawn  the  Gauls  from  the  banks  of  the  Athesis. 
where  they  defeated  Catulus  not  long  before,  to  the 
neighbonrhood  of  Veroellse.  Many  authors  have 
nevertheless  rejected  i  lutarch's  evidence,  and  sup- 
poised  the  battle  to  have  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Verona.  D'Anville  would  transfer  it  to 
JRhd,  a  small  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  Milan, 
but  this  is  not  less  incompatible  with  the  positive 
testimony  of  Plutarch;  and  there  is  e^'ery  reason  to 
believe  that  the  battle  was  actually  fought  in  the 
great  plain  between  Vercellae  and  Novaria,  bounded 
by  the  Setia  on  the  W.,  and  by  the  Agogna  on 
theE. 

According  to  Walckenaer,  a  part  of  this  plain  is 
still  called  the  Prati  <U  Rd,  and  a  small  stream 
that  traverses  it  bears  the  name  of  Roggia,  which  is, 
however,  a  common  a]^llatian  of  many  streams  in 
Lomhardy.  About  halfway  between  Ferce2/»and 
Mortara,  is  a  hu^  village  called  Robio  or  Eobbio, 
Clover  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  as  the  probable 
Rte  of  the  Raudii  Camin:  the  point  has  been  fully 
ducossed  by  Walckenaer  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  the 
MhmnrtM  de  FAcaeUnUe  det  Inacriptiona  (2d  se- 
ries vd  vL  p.  361 — 373 ;  see  also  Cluver.  lud. 
p  235 ,  lyAnvnie,  Giogr,  Anc.^  48).     [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  VETERES,  a  place  in  Lucania,  which, 
■oeording  to  Livy  (xzv.  16),  was  the  real  scene  of  I 
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the  death  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Graoofaus  dnring  the 
Second  Punic  War  (b.  a  212),  though  other  an- 
nalists transferred  it  to  the  banks  of  t£i  Calor,  near 
Beneventum.  He  gives  us  no  further  clue  to  its 
situation  than  the  vague  expression  "in  Lucanis;" 
and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  it  with  any  certainty.  The 
resemblance  of  name  alone  has  led  local  topographers 
to  assign  it  to  a  place  called  Vietri^  in  the  moun- 
tains between  PoUma  and  the  valley  of  the  TanoMro. 
(RomanelU,  vol.  i.  p.  438.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

CAMPODU'NUM  (Kom«C<{S<h;m)i'),  a  town  in  the 
country  of  the  Estiones  in  Vindelicia.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  road  from  Brigantium  to  Augusta  Vin- 
delicorum,  and  is  identified  with  the  modem  Kemp- 
tef^  on  the  river  /fler.  (Ptol.  iL  13.  §  3;  Itin.  Ant 
p.  258 ;   Vila  8,  Magni,  c.  18.)  [L.  &] 

CAMPCNI,  a  peoide  of  Aquitania  (Plin.  it 
19),  perhaps  in  the  valley  of  Camptm  in  the  Bi 
gorre.  [G.  L.] 

CAltfPSA.      rCROflSAKA.] 

CAMPUS  DIOME'DIS.     [Canusium.] 
CAMPUS  FOENICULATtlUS.    [Tarhaco.] 
CAMPUS  JUNCA'RlUa     [Emporiae.] 
CAMPUS  SPARTA'RIUS.  [Cabthaoo  Nova.] 
CAMPUS  STELLATIS.    [Capua.] 
CAMPYLUS,  a  tributary  of  the  Achelous,  flowing 
from  Dolopia.     [AchsijOUS.] 
CAMULODUWM.     [Colokia.] 
CAMU'NI  (Kafiowoi)^  an  Alpine  people,  who  in- 
habited the  valley  of  the  Ollius  (Oglio),  from  the 
central  chain  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  the  head  of  the 
Lacus  Sebinus  {Logo  cT  /seo).     ThiH  valley,  which 
is  still  called  the  VcU  C€mumieaf  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  being  above 
60  miles  in  length.     Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Camnni 
were  a  tribe  of  Euganean  mce;  while  Strabo  reckoiis 
them  among  the  Rhaetians. 

The  name  of  the  Camuni  appears  among  the 
Alpine  tribes  who  were  reduced  to  su^ection  by 
Augustus;  after  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  these 
valleys  were  attached,  as  dependents,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Gallia  Transpadana  (**  finitimis 
attributi  munidpiis,"  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24 ;  Strab. 
iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20).  At  a  Liter  period, 
however,  the  Camuni  appear  to  have  foimed  a 
Kcparate  community  of  their  own,  and  we  find 
mention  in  inscriptions  of  the  "  Res  Publica  Cc- 
rounorum."  (Orell. /nscr.  652, 3789.)  In  the  later 
division  of  the  provinces  they  came  to  be  included  in 
Rhaetia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMUNLODU'NUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  a  town  of  the  Brigantes.  Identified — 
though,  perhape,on  insuflScient  grounds — by  Horsley 
vrith  the  Camboduuum  of  the  Itinerary.  [Cambo^ 
DUMUM.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

CANA  (Koya).  1.  A  village  of  GaUlee,  the 
scene  of  our  Lord's  first  mirsde.  (5.  John^  iL)  A 
village  of  this  name  in  Galilee  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus,  as  his  temporary  place  of  reeidence  during 
his  command  in  that  country,  and  his  notices  of  it 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  far  distant  from 
Sepphoris.  (  Vita,  §  16,  seq.)  The  village  of  K^fkr 
KemMf  \\  hour  NE.  of  Nazareth,  is  pointed  out  to 
modem  trsvellen  as  the  representatiTe  of  "  Cana  of 
Galilee;"  but  it  appears  that  this  tradition  can  be 
trsced  back  no  further  than  the  16th  oeiHury.  An 
earlier,  and  probably  more  authentic  tradition,  cur- 
rent during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  assigns  it  to 
a  site  3  m^  north  of  Sepphoris  on  the  north  of  a 
fertile  plain,  now  called  d-BHUamf;  where,  a  little 
east  of  Kephr  Meada^  are  still  found  on  a  hil}  sidi* 
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rains  of  an  eztcnnTe  Tillage,  to  which  a  waTwhig 
and  nnoertain  local  traditicn  gives  the  name  S 
Kana.    (Robinson,  B,  R,  iii.  p.  204— S07) 

2.  There  appears  to  have  been  anotho'  viUage  of 
this  name  not  fiur  from  Jericho,  where  the  army  of 
Antioehns  Dionysne  perished  with  hunger  after  their 
defeat  bj  the  .^abs  (Joseph.  B.  •/!.  L  4.  §  7,  oomp. 
Afit.  ziii.  15.  §  1),  and  where  Herod  the  Great  was 
encamped  in  his  war  with  Antigonns.  {B,  J.  i.  17. 
§5.)  [G.W.] 

CANAAN     [PALAUTDrA.] 

CANAE  (lObwi :  Eth.  Koiwbs),  a  small  place 
foanded  bj  the  Locri  of  Cjnos  (Strab.  p.  615)  in 
Aeolis,  opposite  to  the  most  southern  part  of  Le^xis, 
in  a  district  called  Canaea.  The  district  extended 
as  far  as  the  Arginnsae  islands  northward,  and  to 
the  promontory  rising  above  them,  which  some  called 
A^ga.  The  plaee  is  called  Cane  by  MeU  (i.  18). 
Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  rained  place  (v.  32):  he 
also  mentioas  a  river  Canaeas;  bat  he  may  mean  to 
piaoe  it  near  Pitane.  In  the  war  of  the  Romans 
with  Antioehns  (b.o.  190,  191),  the  Roman  fleet 
was  hanled  up  at  Csnaa  for  the  winter,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  dkch  and  rampait.  (Liv.  zzzvi.  45, 
zxzviL  8.) 

Mela  phM^es  the  town  of  Cane  at  the  promontory 
Cane,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii. 
42).  The  army  of  Xerxes,  on  the  march  from  Sar- 
des  to  the  Hellespont,  crossed  the  Caicos,  and  leaving 
the  mountain  of  Cane  on  the  left,  went  through 
Atameus.  The  position  of  Cane  or  Canae,  as  Strabo 
(pp.  615, 581, 584)  calls  the  promontory,  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  too  stadia  from  Elaea,  and  Elaea  is  12 
stadia  from  the  Calcus,  and  south  of  it;  and  he  says 
that  Cane  is  the  promontory  that  is  opposite  to  Leo- 
tum,  the  northern  limit  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
of  which  gulf  the  Gulf  of  Elaea  is  a  part  Hethere- 
fore  clearly  places  the  promontory  Cane  <m  the  south 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Elaea.  In  another  passage  (p. 
581)  he  says,  "  From  I^ectum  to  the  river  Caicus, 
and  the  (place)  called  Canae,  are  the  parts  about 
Assus,  Adramyttium,  Atameus,  and  Pitane,  and  the 
Elaeatic  Bay,  opposite  to  all  which  extends  the  island 
of  the  Lesbians."  Again,  he  says,  "  The  mountain 
(Cane  or  Canae)  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  tbe 
south  and  the  west;  on  the  east  is  the  level  of  the 
Caicus,  and  on  the  north  is  the  Elasitis."  This  is 
all  very  eonfrwed;  for  the  Elaeitis  is  south  of  the 
Caicus,  and  even  if  it  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  it  is  not  north  of  Canae,  unless  Cause  is  south 
of  Elaea.  Mda,  whose  description  is  from  south  to 
north,  clearly  places  Cane  on  the  coast  after  Elaea 
and  Pitane;  PUny  does  the  same;  and  Ptolemy's 
(v.  2)  Caene  is  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus. 
The  promontofy  then  is  Cops  (7o2ont,  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Caicus.  Strabo's  confusion  is  past  all 
explanation.  He  could  not  have  had  any  kind  of 
map,  nor  a  dear  ccooeption  of  what  he  was  de- 
scribing. 

Cane  was  both  a  mountain  trsct  and  a  promon- 
tory. Tbe  old  name  was  AegS  (A^to),  as  Strabo 
remaib,  and  he  finds  fisult  with  those  who  wrote  the 
name  Aegft  (Af)«),  as  if  it  was  connected  with  the 
name  "  gMt "  (eomp.  Steph. «. «.  A^),  or  Aex  (A£(). 
Stivbe  says  tint  the  mountain  (Cane)  is  of  no  grnt 
extent,  but  it  inclines  towards  the  Aegean,  whence 
it  has  its  name;  afterwards  the  promontory  was 
called  Aega,  as  Sappho  says,  and  the  rest  was  Cane 
or  Canae.  See  the  note  in  Grosknrd*s  Strsbo  (vol.  ii. 
pw601).  [0.L.1 

CANABIA.    [FomruHATAB  ImuLAs.] 


CANDIDIANA,. 

CANAS,  a  town  of  Lyeia,  mentkned  by  Flhiy 
(v.  27.  s.  28).  The  site  is  not  known.  He  mentions 
it  next  before  Candyba.    [Cahdyba.]         [6.  L.] 

CANASIS  (Kami<r(f,  Arrian,  /ndL  29),  a  smaH 
port  on  the  shore  of  Gedrosia  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  came.  Vincent  identifiea  it  with  a  aouJl 
place  called  Tig.  The  country  seems  to  have  been 
then,  as  now,  nearly  deserted,  and  exposed  to  much 
suffering  from  drought.  (Vincent,  Viofi^o^AVor- 
dUis,  vol.  L  p.  267.)  [V.] 

CANASTRAEUM  (KoMurrfioior,  KAnurpwi 
Etk.  Kaumtrrpaidsz  Cape  PaHmi)^  the  extreme 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  (Herod.  viL  123; 
Thnc.  iv.  110;  Strab.  vii.  p^  330;  ApcdloB.  Rhod. 
i.  599;  PtoL  iii.  13;  Lit.  xUv.  II ;  PKn.  iv.  10; 
Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  3.  §  1 ;  Leake,  iVorfkens  Grwen*,  voL 
iiLp.156.)  [KB.  J.] 

CANATE  (yLttpAm,  Arrian,  Jnd,  29),  a  dcMii 
shore  of  Gedroeia,  the  next  station  to  Caaasis  msde 
by  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  Vincent,  by  aome  inge- 
nious arguments,  has  given  Teaaons  lor  supposing  it 
the  same  as  the  present  promontory  of  Gcd^m. 
(Vincent,  Voyige  ofNearAu,  vol.  i.  y.  269.    [V.] 

CANATHA  (Kdvofti).  In  Josepbus  (Jut  x% 
5.  §  1),  Kib>a0B  is  a  various  reading  for  Kofo,  sad 
in  apparently  the  same  place  as  that  refared  to  in 
the  preceding  article.  In  the  parallel  paaaage  in  the 
War  (L  19.  §  2)  the  reading  is  Karate  riis  &>£M|t 
2uf>iar,  and  both  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  23)  and  Pliny 
(v.  18)  mention  a  city  of  that  name  in  Codesyria, 
which  tbe  latter  reckons  among  the  cities  of  the  De- 
capolis.  [G.  W.] 

CANCANORUM  PROM.     [Gahoahi.] 

CANDACE  (KoyMmr,  Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  a  town 
placed  by  ludore  in  Asia.  Nothing  is  known  about 
it,  nor  is  it  mentioned  elsewhere.  Forbigcr  thinks  it 
without  doubt  the  same  as  Cotace  (Kordnp)  in  Pto. 
lemy  (vi.  17.  §  8),  but  gives  no  reasonfbr  this  suppo- 
sition, which  is  a  mere  oonjecture.  [V.] 

CANDARA(KiMipa:  £a.K(v8afnri^s),ai4ace 
^  in  Paphbigonia,  three  schoeni  from  Gangia,  uid  a 
village  Thariba."  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.)  This  is  a  quula- 
tion  from  some  geographer,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  distance  is  given  in  schoenL  Stephsuus 
adds  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Hera  Candarvtie. 
As  the  site  of  Gangra  is  known,  periuips  Candars 
may  be  discovered.  f  G.  L.] 

CANDARI  (KiAapm,  Ptol.  vL  12.  §4),  a  tribe 
m  the  NW.  part  of  Sogdiana.  They  are  mcntioiied 
by  Pliny  (vi.  26)  in  connection  with  the  Chonsmii; 
but  they  would  appear  to  be  to  the  E.  of  the  Kkarttm 
country.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name  is  derived 
ihxn  the  Sanscrit  Gandhdrss,  a  tribe  beyond  the 
Indus,  mentioned  in  the  Mshabhirat.  [V.] 

CA'NDASA  (Kdp9aira),  a  fort  in  Caija,  accord- 
ing  to  Stephanas  (s.  e.)  who  quotes  the  16th  bouk 
of  Pdybius.  He  also  gives  the  Ethnic  nsms 
Kovfaire^t.  [G.  L.] 

CANDATU  (KoySoo^ca,  HierosdL  Itin. ;  Pent 
Tab..*  Elbatad»)y  a  mountain  of  Dlyria.  The 
Egnatian  Way,  commencing  at  Dyrribachium,  crossed 
thn  mountain,  which  lies  between  the  sources  of  tlie 
river  Genusus  and  the  lake  Lychnitis,  and  was 
called  from  thb  Via Candavia.  (Strab.  viL  pwS23.) 
Its  distance  from  Dyrrhachium  was  87  M.  P.  (Ptin. 
iii.  33 ;  oomp.  Cic.  ad  AtLm.7;  Caca.  A  C  iii 
79;  Sen.  Ep.  xxxi.)  Cokmel  Leake  (Northen 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  iii.  p.  280)  found  its  bearing 
N.  23  W.  by  compass.  [E.  B.  J.l 

CANDIDLA'NA  (XorSiSio^,  a  fcst  on  tiw  Di^ 
nube  in  Lower  Moesia,  in  whidi  a  dctac)imcnt  d 
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Kgbt  tiQopi  was  ganriMDed.  (Prooop^ ds  Aed,  it.  7; 
Idn.  AnL  22S.)  It  wag  aitoatod  near  the  modem 
KUimtmf  and  was  perfaapa  the  aame  place  as  ibe 
Nigriniana  of  the  Tab.  Peat,  and  the  Geog.  Rav. 
(hr.  7).  [L.  S.] 

GA'NDIDUM  PBOMONTORIUM  {Ras^d^ 
Abiad,  C.  Bbmeo:  all  three  namiv  m«ning  WkiU% 
a  Idfy  headland  of  chaUc  and  limestone,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Zeogitana  in  Africa,  N.  of  Hippo  Begins, 
and  fixming  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Hippo- 
nenaia.  (MeU,  L  7.  §  2;  Plin.  ▼. 4.  s.  3;  Solin.  27; 
Shaw,  TrmeU  m  Barbary,  p.  74,  2d  ed.)  Shaw 
takea  it  for  lArfs  Fvlcbrvu  Promontobium, 
where  Sdpio  landed;  but  that  headland  is  the  same 
as  the  Apoluhu  PBOMOirroiunic.         [P.  S-l 

CA'NDYBA  (KdySvfa:  Etk  Ka^vetif),  a  town 
•n  Lyda  (PUu.  t.  27)  with  a  forest  Oeninm  near  it 
Ita  site  is  now  asoertiuned  to  be  a  pUoe  called  <7ei»- 
■,  east  of  the  Xanthus,  and  a  few  miles  from  the 
(Sprntf  s  I^fcio,  ToL  L  p.  90,  &c  and  Hap.) 
The  reaemblance  of  the  name  is  pretty  good  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  places;  but  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion eoDtainiag  the  Ethnic  name  Kn^vCc^t  was 
oopifld  on  the  spot  Some  of  the  nek  tombs  are 
WatifoUjr  esocnted.  One  perfect  inscription  in 
Ljdan  characters  was  foond.  The  forest  of  Oeninm 
**  prehably  may  be  recognised  in  the  extensive  pine 
forast  that  now  covers  the  moontain  above  the  city." 
A  coin  pncvred  on  the  spot  from  the  peasantry  had 
tiie  letten  Kaitd  (so  in  Sprstt's Lgcia,  vol.i  p.  95) 
en  IL  InthelfSS.  of  Ptolemy  the  name,  it  is  said,  is 
KAf9v6a^  bat  this  is  a  vezy  dight  variatioo,  arising 
from  the  cenfasion  of  two  similar  letters.  In  the  old 
Latin  venten  of  Ptolemy  it  is  Condica.      [6.L.] 

CANE.    [Cahab.] 

CANE  (Konr),  an  emporiam  and  promoncoiy  on 
llw  south  coast  oif  Arabia,  in  the  coontry  of  the  Adra- 
mitaB  (Ptol.  VL  7.  §  10)^  which  was,  according  to 
Arrian,  die  chief  port  o(  the  king  of  the  incense 
eooBtiy,  identified  by  D'AnviUe  with  Cava  Canim 
bay,  which  Lieut.  Welistead  and  Capt.  Haines  6nd  at 
HitMm  Ghmrnk^  **  a  sqnare  dreary  moontain  of  456 
feet  in  height,  with  wy  atoep  sidn."*  "  It  appears 
to  hasa  been  fonnerly  insnlsted,  although  now  con- 
nected with  the  main  by  a  low  sandy  is^mus.**  At 
its  base^  **  which  is  a  dark,  greyish-coloured,  compact 
limestone,"  are  ruins  of  nuinerooa  houses,  walls,  and 
towers;  and  ruins  are  thickly  scattered  along  the 
■IqK  ef  the  hill  on  the  inner,  or  north  -eastern  side, 
when  the  hill,  for  one-third  of  its  height,  ascends 
with  a  moderate  aodivity.  A  very  narrow  pathway, 
^t  in  the  rock  along  the  foce  of  the  hill,  in  a  zigzag 
I,  led  to  the  sommit  of  the  hill,  which  is  also 
with  extensive  ruins;  and  on  the  rocky  wall 
«f  this  ascent  are  fiNud  the  inscriptions  which  have 
no  long  bailed  the  cariosity  of  the  learned.  They 
nre  "  on  the  smooth  fooe  of  the  rock,  on  the  right, 
abont  one-third  the  ascent  from  the  to[L . . .  The  cha- 
ncteis  are  2^  inches  in  length,  and  executed  with 
much  can  and  regularity."  (Wellstead's  TraceU  m 
Arabia,  voL  ii.  pp.  421—426,  cited  with  Capt 
Haines's  lISw  Joanial  in  Forster's  AnAiOj  vol.  ii. 
pp.  189—191,  and  notes.)  [G.  W.] 

CANE'THUS.    [CHAXxat.] 

CANGI,  a  peofile  of  Britain,  against  whom  Osto- 
rins  Scapula  led  his  anny,  after  the  redaction  of  the 
Iceni.  Their  fields  were  laid  waste;  and,  when  this 
had  bem  efiected,  the  neighboorhood  of  the  Irish 
Sen  was  approached  ("  ductus  in  Cangot  exercitus 
— -vastoti  agri — ^jam  ventum  baud  procul  mari  quod 
Btbarmam  inaulam  aspectat,  Tac  Ann.  xii.  .32). 
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This  was  a.  d.  5U,  during  the/rrt  (not  the  Boadi* 
cean)  war  agaiuAt  the  IcenL  Ptoleiuy  has  a  Caa- 
camontm  (jGamganomm)  PfomotUorium^  and  the 
Geographer  of  Bavenna  a  town  called  Cbneo.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  station  of  the  XoUUa  called  Conoangii 
None  of  these  exactly  explain  the  Camgi  of  Tacitus, 
The  CoNca  civUa$  is  unknown;  the  Ganganorum 
Prom.  Is  a  headland  of  North  Wales;  the  Conocw^ 
are  generally  fixed  in  WeMtmoreland.  Ptolemy's 
promontory,  however,  is  the  nearest  All  that  can 
be  said  U  that  the  Cangi  lay  somewhere  between  the 
Iceni  (East  Anglia)  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Index 
of  the  Monumenta  Brikmnioa  pUces  them  in  6S»> 
mertH.  North  Wales  is  a  likelier  locality.  For 
remarks  on  the  value  of  the  difierent  statements  of 
Tacitus  in  respect  to  Britain,see  Colomia.  [B.G.L.1 

CANI'NI  CAMPI,  a  district  of  BhaeUa  Prima, 
corresponding  to  the  modem  Graubundtea.  (Amm. 
Marc.  XV.  4 ;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Paaeg,  Maior,  376; 
Greg.  Turon.  X.  3.)  [L.S.] 

CANIS  FLUMEN,  a  river  of  Arabia  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vL  28.  s.  32),  supposed  by  Forster  to  be 
identical  with  the  ^  Lar  fluvius  "  of  Ptolemy  in  the 
country  of  the  Nariti,  at  the  south  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  now  called  the  Zar,  which  he  takes  to  be  equi- 
valent to  IX)g  River.  {Geog.  of  Arab,  voL  iu  pp.222, 
236.)  One  great  difficulty  of  identifying  the  pkces 
mentioned  by  the  classical  geographos  arises  from 
the  foot,  thist  they  sometimes  transhite  the  native 
name,  and  sometimes  transcribe  it,  especially  if  it 
reeembled  in  sound  any  name  or  word  with  which 
they  were  fomiliar;  nor  did  tliey  scruple  to  change 
the  orthography  in  order  to  form  a  more  pronounceable 
name  than  the  original.  The  inconvenience  of  repre- 
senting the  Semitic  names  in  Greek  characters  de- 
terred Strabo  (xv.  p.  1 104)  from  a  minute  description 
of  the  geography  of  Arabia,  and  invdves  endless  diffi- 
culty in  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphy of  the  peninsula,  particularly  as  the  sites  are 
not  at  all  clearly  defined,  and  even  Ptolemy,  the  best 
informed  of  the  ancient  geograpbera,  bad  a  very  in- 
distinct notion  of  the  outline  of  the  coast  To  illus- 
trate this  in  the  name  before  us.  On  the  south  coast 
of  Arabia  are  two  promontories  i2as  Kelb  (i.  e.  Cape 
Dog)  a  little  east  of  Bissau  Ghorab;  and  Ras 
Aiams  a  little  west  of  Ras-^Hadi.  Either  of 
these  names  might  be  represented  by  Pliny  as  Caiiia 
Promontorium.  So  with  Canis  flumen.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  thought  its  name  was  *'  Dog 
river,"  for  he  also  calls  it  by  its  Greek  equivalent 
"  Cynos  flumen  "  (jmvoi  ir^rofiof ).  Bat,  perhaps, 
a  more  probable  coi\jectare  can  be  offered  than  that 
of  lir.  Forater,  as  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
Lar  or  Zar  can  mean  Dog.  Near  the  "  Canis 
flumen  "  Pliny  places  the  "  Bergodi "  and  the  "  Ca- 
tharrei;"  the  former  have  been  already  found  (s. «.) 
to  the  west  of  the  Zar  river,  and  the  latter  are 
doab^lesa  identical  with  the  Kadara  of  Ptolemy  in 
the  same  situation,  between  which  and  the  river 
Lar  Ptolemy  places  "  Canlpsa  dvitas."  (K^i^ 
v6}us)  next  to  the  rivers  sources.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  "  Canis  flumen  "  was  named  by 
Pliny,  from  Canipsa,  which  stood  near  it     [G.  W.J 

CANNAE  (lUm<,  Strab.  et  al.  Kdym,  Polyb.: 
Eih,  Cannensis :  Ccmiie),  a  small  town  of  Ajmlia 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about  6  miles  from  its 
mouth,  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Romans  by  Hannibal,  b.c.  216.  Although  no  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  site  of  Cannae  itself,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  on  a  small  hill  about  8  miles 
from  Canosa  (Canusium),  and  the  battle  was  certainly 
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fought  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Aafidiis  in  its  Immediate 
neighboarhood,  much  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  precise  lucalitjr  of  the  action,  which  some  have 
placed  on  the  N.,  some  on  the  S  of  the  river :  aud 
the  previous  operations  of  the  Roman  and  Cartlia* 
ginian  armies  have  been  interpreted  so  as  to  suit 
either  view.  But  if  the  narrative  of  Polybins  (who 
is  much  the  most  clear  and  definite  upon  this 
question)  be  carefully  examined,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  anj  doubt  can  remain,  and  that  of  Livj,  though 
less  distinct,  is  in  no  respect  contradictory  to  it. 
The  other  accounts  of  the  battle  in  Appian,  Zonaras, 
and  Plutarch  afford  no  additional  information  on  the 
topc^raphical  question. 

Hannibal  had  wintered  at  Geranium,  and  it  was 
not  till  early  in  the  summer  that  he  abandoned  his 

Juartere  there,  and  by  a  sudden  movement  seized  on 
lannae.  The  town  of  that  name  had  been  destroved 
the  year  before,  but  the  citadel  was  pieserved,  and 
the  Romans  had  collected  there  great  magazines  of 
3om  and  other  provisions,  which  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal  occupied  the  citadel, 
and  established  his  camp  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. (Pol.  HL  107;  Liv.  zzii.  43.)  The 
Roman  generals,  having  received  orders  to  risk  a 
general  engagement,  followed  Hannibal  after  some 
interval,  and  encamped  at  first  about  50  stadia 
distant  from  the  enemy :  but  the  next  day  Varro 
in«sted  upon  advancing  still  nearer,  and  the  Romans 
n-m  established  two  camps,  the  one  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Aufidns,  where  they  previously  were, 
(that  is  evidently  the  S.  idde)^  and  the  other,  oon- 
tnining  a  smaller  division  of  the  forces,  on  the  op* 
poEiite  bank,  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  about  10 
stadia  from  the  larger  Roman  camp,  and  the  same 
distance  from  that  of  Hannibal  (Pol.  iii.  110.)  The 
Aufidus  at  this  season  of  the  year*  is  readily  ford- 
able  at  almost  any  point,  and  would  therefore  offer 
no  obstacle  to  their  free  communication. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  Varro  croued  the  river  with  the  main  body  of 
his  forces  from  the  larger  camp,  and  joining  them 
to  those  from  the  smaller,  drew  up  his  whole  army 
m  a  line  /acing  the  south.  Hannibal  thereupon 
also  crossed  the  river  to  meet  him,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  in  a  line,  having  its  left  wing  resting  on  the 
river,  where  they  were  opposed  to  the  Roman 
cavalry,  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  consular 
army.  (lb.  113;  Liv.  xzil.  45,  46.)  From  this 
account  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  Jtorth  bai^k  oC  tbe  Aufidus,  and  this 
is  the  result  arrived  at  By  the  most  intelligent  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  the  locality  (Swinburne's 
Travels f  vol.  i.  pp.  167 — 172  ;  Chaupy,  Decow,  de 
la  Maison  dHoraee^  vol.  iii.  p.  500),  as  well  as  by 
General  Vaudoncourt,  who  has  examined  the  question 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  (^Hist.  des  Campoffnes 
d'Anmbal,  vol.  ii.  p.  9—34,  48^57.)  The  same 
conclusion  appears  clearly  to  result  from  the  state- 
ment of  Livy,  tliat  after  the  battle  a  body  of  600 
men  forced  their  way  from  the  lesser  camp  to  the 
greater,  and  finom  thence,  in  conjunction  with  a  larger 
ibrce,  to  Canusium  (xxii.  50). 

The  only  diffictdty  that  remains  arises  from  the 

*  The  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought,  as  we  learn 
from  Gellius  (v.  17 ;  Macrob.  SaL  i.  16),  on  the 
2nd  of  August ;  but  it  b  probable  that  the  Roman 
calendar  was  at  this  time  much  in  advance  of  the 
truth,  and  that  the  action  really  took  place  early  in 
the  rammer.    (Fischer,  Bom.  ZeOtafdn^  p.  89l> 
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drctmistanoe  that  Polybius  tells  us  distinctly  that 
the  Roman  army  faced  the  S.,  and  the  Cartbagimaa 
the  N.  (iii.  114):  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Livr, 
who  adds  that  Hannibal  thereby  gained  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  wind,  called  the  Vultnmus, 
behind  him,  which  drove  cloods  of  dust  into  the 
face  of  the  enemy  (xxii.  47).  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  Vulturnus  is  the  same  with  the  Enrns,  or  SE. 
wind,  called  in  Italy  the  Sdroceo,  which  often  sweeps 
over  the  plains  of  Apulia  with  the  greatest  violence : 
hence  this  circumstance  (to  which  some  Bomaa 
wri'.ers  have  attached  very  exaggerated  importance) 
toids  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Polybiua.  Now,  as 
tlie  general  course  of  the  Aufidus  is  nearly  fram  SW. 
to  NE.,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Roman  army, 
resting  its  right  wing  on  that  river,  could  have 
faced  the  S.,  iif  it  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  N. 
bank,  and  Chaupy,  in  consequence,  boldly  rejects 
the  statement  of  Polybius  and  Livy.  But  Swin- 
burne teUs  us  that  "exactly  in  that  part  of  the  plain 
where  we  know,  with  moral  certainty,  that  tbe  mun 
effort  of  the  battle  lay,  the  Aufidus,  after  running 
due  E.  for  some  time,  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  tbe 
S.,  and  describes  a  very  large  semicircle."  He  sup- 
poses the  Romans  to  have  fraded  the  river  at  the 
angle  or  elbow,  and  placing  their  right  wing  on  \tt 
bank  at  that  pmnt,  to  have  thence  extended  their 
line  in  the  plain  to  the  E.,  so  that  the  battle  was 
actually  fought  within  this  semicircle.  Thia  boid 
of  the  river  is  imperfectly  expressed  on  Zannani*fl 
map  (the  only  tolerable  one)  of  the  locali^ ;  and 
the  space  comprised  within  it  would  seem  too  con- 
fined for  a  battle  of  such  magnitude :  but  there  14 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Swinburne,  wii« 
took  his  notes,  and  made  drawings  of  the  oountry 
upon  the  spot.  "  The  scene  of  action  (he  adds)  is 
marked  by  the  name  of  Petzo  di  Sangue,  the  *  Field 
of  Blood  ;*  **  but  other  writers  assign  a  more  recent 
origin  to  tliis  appelhttion. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  arguments,  the  scent 
of  the  battle  has  been  transferred  by  local  anti- 
quarians and  topographers  to  the  S.  aide  of  the  river 
between  Cannae  and  Canusium,  and  their  authority 
lias  been  followed  by  m^st  modem  historians,  in- 
cluding Arnold.  Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  has 
adopted  Swinbume*s  view,  a-d  represents  the  battle 
as  taking  place  within  the  bend  or  sweep  of  the 
river  above  described.  ( Vortrage  uber  RSm.  Get- 
ehichU,  voL  ii.  pp.  99, 100.)  It  may  be  added  that 
the  ol^ection  arising  from  the  somewhat  confined 
space  thus  assigned  as  the  scene  of  the  battle,  applies 
with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  opposite  view,  fbr  the 
plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus  is  rtej  limited 
in  extent,  the  hills  on  which  Canuaum  and  Cannae 
both  stand  flanking  the  river  at  no  great  ^stance,  so 
that  the  interval  between  them  docs  not  exceed  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.  (Chaupy,  I  c;  Swinburne,  /.  c.) 
These  hills  are  very  slight  eminences,  with  gently 
sloping  sides,  which  would  affiird  little  obstacle  to 
the  movements  of  an  army,  but  slill  the  testimony 
of  all  writers  is  clear,  that  the  battle  was  fought  In 
Ae  plain. 

The  annexed  plan  has  no  pretenskms  to  top»- 
graphical  accuracy,  there  being  no  good  map  of  the 
locality  in  sufficient  detail :  it  is  onlj  designed  to 
assist  the  reader  in  oomprehending  the  ab<^ 
rative. 

We  have  little  other  information 
Cannae,  which  appears  to  have  been,  up  to  thia 
time,  as  it  is  termed  by  Florus,  **  Apuliae  ignobilis 
vicus/'  and  probablv  a  mere  dependency  of  Ca- 
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A.  Fint  camp  of  th«  Roiniint. 
>.  Seeond  ouap  of  tb«  grutar  put  of  the  Ibrcai ; 
caU«d  the  Urg«r  camp. 
c.  The  tmaller  do. 

0.  Camp  of  Hannibal. 

1.  Scene  of  the  actual  battle, 
r.  Town  or  dtadel  of  Canoaa. 
o.  Canacium. 

H.  Bridge  of  Canualum. 
Ki.  The  Aufldua. 

inuiam.  But  its  name  occurs  again  during  the 
Sodal  War,  b.  c.  89,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  an 
■cUoQ  between  the  Roman  general  Cosconius  and 
the  Samnite  Trebatius.  (Appian,  S.  C.  i.  52.)  It 
sppeara  to  hate  been  at  this  time  still  a  fortress ; 
and  Pliny  enumerates  the  Cannenses  "  nobiles  dade 
Bwnana"  anxmg  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia 
(iii.  11.  8. 16).  It  became  the  see  of  a  bishop  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  EmpirOf  and  seems  to 
bave  continued  in  existence  during  the  middle  ages, 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  I3lh  century.  The 
period  of  its  complete  abandonment  is  unknown, 
W  the  site,  which  is  still  known  bj  the  name  of 
Coww,  is  marked  onlj  bjr  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
town.  These  are  described  by  Swinburne,  as  oon- 
>isting  of  fragments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls, 
•  and  TSttlts,  in  themselves  of  little  interest.  Little 
or  no  value  can  be  attached  to  the  name  <jf  Pocto  di 
KmiUo,  said  to  be  still  given  to  an  ancient  well,  im- 
mediately below  the  hiU  occupied  by  the  town,  and 
lappoaed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Roman  consul 
penshed.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pu  273 ;  Vaudoncourt, 
i  c.  p.  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CANNAR  (C.  Qmlatet),  a  headland  on  the  N. 
CQa»t  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  between  AbyU  and 
Buhaddi,  50  H.  P.  from  the  Utter,  (/fm.  AnL 
p.  11.)  [P.  S.] 

CANNINEFATES,  inhabited  a  part  of  the  Insula 
B.itavornm,  and  tliey  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  stock 
*^  the  Batavi,  or  only  a  division  of  the  Batavi. 
(Tadt  HuL  iv.  15;  Plin.  iv.  15.)  They  probably 
^'^^cnpied  the  western  part  of  the  Insula,  the  Bhjfn- 
^  DO/Uand,  and  Schielandf  but  Walckenaer, 
t^ho  eztoids  the  limits  of  the  Insula  Batavorum,  on 
^  authority  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Leyden  to  a  pUu» 
<^1^  ^on^poorl.  gives  the  same  extension  to  the 
Cannine&tes.  The  orthography  of  the  name  is  given 
J»th  wme  variati(His.  The  Cannluefates  were  sub- 
daed  by  Tiberius  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Veil. 
Pat.  iL  105),  according  to  Velleius,  who  places  them 
%  Gennaaia;  bat  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn 


firoin  meh  an  exprenion  as  to  their  limits.  The 
Canninefiites,  with  the  Batavi  and  Frisii,  rose  against 
the  Roman  authority  in  the  time  of  Vitellius  (Tac 
Hi$L  ir.  15—79),  under  the  command  of  Ci^-ilia. 

[BaTATORUM  IXBUTJl.]  [O.  L.] 

GANO'BUS  or  CAN01*US  (Quint.  ImL  Or.  i. 
5.  §  13;  fUMfwot.  Steph.  B.  p.  355  «.  v.;  Herod,  iu 
15,  97,  113;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  666,  xvii  p.  800  se;.; 
Scylax,  pp.  44,  51;  Mel  it  7.  §  6;  EuaUth.  ad 
Dumifs.  PerUg.  v.  13;  Aeschyl.  Stipp.  312;  Caesu 
jB.  AUx.  25 ;  Virg.  Gwrg,  iv.  287;  Jut.  Sat.  vi.  84, 
XV.  46;  Senec.  EpUU  51 ;  Tac  Amn,  ii.  60;  Amm. 
Haro.  xxii.  41,  &&:  EtL  Kavw€(nfs;  Adj,  Kaw». 
fwri^f ,  fern,  Yia»m€is\  a  town  of  Ef^pt,  situated  in 
lat  31^  N.  upon  the  same  tongue  of  Und  with 
Alexandraa,  and  about  15  miles  (120  stadia)  from 
that  city.  It  stood  upon  the  moutii  of  the  Canobio 
branch  of  the  Nile  [Nilus],  and  adjacent  to  th« 
Canobie  canal  (KoMntfud^  8id;»u(,  Strab.  xvii.  p^  800> 
In  the  Pharaonio  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
nome  Menelaltes,  and,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Alexandreia,  was  the  principal  harbour  of  the  Delta. 
At  Ganobus  the  ancient  geograpliera (Scylax;  Gonon. 
Narrat.  8;  Plin.  v.  34;  Schol.  m  Diet.  Cretena.  vi. 
4)  phtoed  the  true  boundary  between  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  Aocoiding  to  Greek  legends, 
the  city  of  Ganobus  derived  its  name  from  the  pilot 
of  Menelaus,  who  died  and  was  buried  there  on  the 
return  of  the  Achaeans  from  Troy.  But  it  more 
probably  owed  its  appellation  to  the  god  Ganobus — 
a  pitcher  with  a  human  head — who  was  worshipped 
there  with  peculiar  pomp.  (Gomp.  Nicand.  Theriae. 
312.)  At  Ganobus  was  a  temple  of  Zens-Ganobus, 
wh(un  Greeks  and  Egyptians  held  in  equal  reverence, 
and  a  much  frequented  shrine  and  oracle  of  Serapis. 
(Plttt.  /s.  et  Onr.  27.)  As  the  resort  of  mariners  and 
forsigneny  and  as  the  seat  of  a  hybrid  Gopto-Hellenic 
popolatioD,  Ganobus  was  notorious  for  the  number  of 
its  religions  festivals  and  the  general  dissolutenesR 
of  its  morals.  Hero  was  prepared  the  scarlet  dye— 
the  JTeiMMiA,  vrith  which,  in  all  ages,  the  women  of 
the  East  have  been  woot  to  colour  the  nails  of  their 
feet  and  fingers.  (Herod,  u.  113;  Plin.  xiL51.)  The 
decline  of  Ganopusb^an  with  the  rise  of  Alexandreia, 
and  was  completed  by  the  introduction  of  Ghristianity 
into  Egypt  Traces  of  its  ruins  are  found  about  3 
miles  from  Aboukir.  (Denon,  Vojfage  en  Egypie,  p. 42 ; 
GhampoUion,  VEggpU,  vuL  ii.  p.  258.)    [W.B.D  ] 

GANCXNIUM,  in  Britain,  distsnt,  in  the  ninth 
Itinerary,  8  miles  frwn  Gamulodunuro,  and  12  from 
Gaesaromagus;  the  road  being  from  Venta  Icenoram 
(the  neighbotirhood  of  Norwich  to  Londoai).  For 
all  these  parts  the  criticism  turns  so  much  upon  the 
position  given  to  Gamblodckum  and  Colonia,  that 
the  proper  investigation  lies  under  the  latter  of  these 
two  heads.  [Golon ia.]  North  Fambridge  is  Hors- 
ley*s  locality  for  Ganonium;  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kdvedon  that  of  the  Monmnenta  Britatmiea,  Ro- 
man remains  occur  in  both.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GA'NTABER  OGEANUS  CKam^putt  iucHu^: 
Bay  of  Bitcay)j  the  grsat  bay  of  the  AUantic, 
formed  by  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  and  the  N.  coast  of 
Spain,  and  named  after  the  Gantabri  on  the  latter 
coast   (Glaudian.  xxix.  74;  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  75,  viii. 

4.  §  2)  [P. &] 

GANTABRAS,  a  river  of  India  (in  the  Panjab), 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Indus,  carrying  with  it  the  waten  of  three  other 
tributaries.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  Some  assume 
that  it  must  be  the  Htdsaotss,  because  the  latter 
is  not  otherwise  mentioned  by  PUny;  bat  the  mnm 
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leaves  little  donbt  that  Pliny  had  heeri  of  the  Acb- 
tnrBS  by  He  Indian  name  Chtmdraba^Of  and  eat 
cf  this  he  made  another  rhrer.  The  eame  reoiarit 
applies  to  the  Saxdabal  of  Ptolemy  (ril  \.  §§ 
26,  27,  42).  [P.  &] 

CANTA'BRIA  (Kovrafpfa),  the  conntiy  of  the 
CANTABRI  {KdufraipiH  ;  idn^r.  Kdanatpos,  Can- 
tttber,  A«g,  Cantabricns).  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
eonensis,  about  the  middle  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
pemnsula,  in  the  mountains  that  rnn  parallel  to  the 
omst,  and  from  them  extending  to  the  coast  itself, 
in  the  £.  of  A$imia»,  and  the  N.  of  Bwrffos,  Pth- 
leacjo,  and  Toroi  They  and  their  neighbonn  on 
the  W.,  the  Astnres,  were  the  last  pec^^  of  the 
peninsula  that  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  being 
only  subdued  under  Augustus.  Before  this,  their 
name  is  loosely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  mountain  district  along  the  N.  coast  (Caes. 
B.  O,  iiL  26,  B,  (7.  L  38),  and  so,  too,  even  fay  later 
writers  (Lit.  EpiL  zlriii.;  Jut.  zt.  106  compared 
with  93).  But  the  geographen  who  wrote  after 
their  conquest  gire  their  position  men  exactly,  as  E. 
of  the  Avtnres,  the  boundary  being  the  riTsr  Salia 
(Mela,  iii  1 ).  snd  W.  of  the  Antiigones,  Varduli,  and 
Vascones.  (Strsh.  Hi.  ^  167,  et  aUb.;  Plin.  iiL  3. 
s.  4,  IT.  20.  s.  34 ;  Ptbl.  ii.  6.  §S  6, 51.)  They  were 
regarded  as  the  fiercest  sod  rulest  cf  aU  the  peoples 
of  the  peninsula, — "  ssTage  as  wild  beasts,"  says 
Strabo,  who  describes  their  manners  at  some  length 
(iii.  ppi  155,  166;  oomp.  SU.  Ital.  iii.  829,  361; 
Hor.  Carm.  iiL  4.)  They  were  subjugated  by  Au- 
gustus, after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  in  b.o.  25; 
but  they  8000  rerolted,  and  had  to  be  reconquered  by 
Agrippa,  B.a  19.  In  this  second  war,  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  perished  by  tlie  sword,  and  the 
remainder  were  compelled  to  quit  their  mountains, 
and  reside  in  the  lower  Tslleys.  (Dion  Oaas.  liiL  25, 
29,  Ut.  5, 11, 20;  Strsb.  iii.  pp.  156, 164,287,821 ; 
Horat  Carm.  u,  6.  2,  11.  1,  iiL  8.  22;  Fbr.iT.  12, 
51 ;  LiT.  zxriii.  12 ;  Suet  Oetav.  20,  et  seq.,  29, 81, 
85;  Oros.  vi.  21.)  But  still  their  subjugation  was 
imperfect;  Tiberius  found  it  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  reetmint  by  strong  garrisons  (Strab.  p.  156); 
their  mountains  hsTe  afforded  a  refbge  to  Spanish 
independence;  and  the  cradle  of  its  rpgeneration;  and 
tbeir  unoonqnerable  spirit  sunrives  in  the  Bos^Mes, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  their  genuine  descendants. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam,  p.  554,  foil.) 

The  ethnical  affinities,  howerer,  both  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  people,  bare  always  presented  a  moet 
difficult  problem ;  Uie  most  probable  opimon  is  that 
which  makes  thmn  a  remnant  of  the  most  ancient 
Iberian  population.  (W,  tou  Humboldt,  Urbewohter 
vom  Sitpamm^  BerUn,  1821,  4to.)  Strabo  (in.  p. 
157)  mentions  a  tradition  which  deriTod  them  from 
Ijioonisn  setUers,  of  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Cantabria  belonged  to 
the  prorince  of  Hispania  Tarraccnensis,  and  oratained 
seven  tribes.  (PUn.  iii.  8.  s.  4.)  Of  these  tribes 
the  ancient  geographers  apologise  for  possessing  only 
imperfect  information,  on  the  ground  of  the  bar- 
barian sound  of  their  names.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  155, 
162;  Mela,  iiL  1.)  Among  them  were  the  Pleu- 
tanri  (flAe^ravpoi);  the  Bardyetae  or  Bardyali  (Bo^ 
bvrrnUf  Bap9iaXoi),  probably  the  Varduu  of  Pliny 
(iiL  3. 8.4,  ir.20.  s.34) ;  theAlIotrigesCAAXth-prytf), 
probably  tiie  same  as  the  Autbiooxbs  ;  the  Conisci 
(KwUncoi),  probably  the  same  as  the  Ceniaci  (Kfl»- 
noMoi)  or  CoDcani  (Kmntant),  who  are  particulariy 
mentioned  in  the  Cantabriaa  War  (Mela,  iii.  1; 
Bflcat  Carm,  iiL  4.  34;  SiL  Ital.  iii.  360,  861); 
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and  the  TuTid  (Tov/o-oc),  about  the  soorces  of  te 
Ibems.  These  are  all  mentiooed  by  Stmbo  (in.  pfk 
155,  156,  162).  Mela  names  also  the  Or^gm- 
meed  or  AnoKiroMBaci  (iiL  1),  and  acme  minnr 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  other  wiifeen. 

Of  the  nine  cities  of  Cantabria,  according  to  Pliny, 
JuuoBRiCA  alone  was  worthy  of  mendon.  (Pfo. 
iiL  3.  s.  4,  It.  20.  s.  34.)  Ptokmy  mentions  those 
nine  citicB  as  follows  t  near  the  sen-ooast,  Noegan- 
ceda  (NoryooMcsffla),  a  litile  abore  the  roootli  of  a 
rirer  of  the  same  name  (ii.6.  §  6);  and,  in  the  in- 
terior, Concana  (K^Ticora),  OttaTkilca  (*Orraow- 
SXita)^  Axgenomescum  ('ApTsroya^iror),  Vadinia 
(Odaairia),  Yelfica  (OMAAota),  Camaricn  (Kof^ 
puta),  Juliobriga  (^lov\i69piya)f  and  Moroera  (M^ 
poMco,  ii.  6.  §  51).  Pliny  idso  mentions  Blendinm 
(prob.  Santtmder);  and  a  few  places  of  less  import- 
ance are  named  by  other  writers.  (Ukeit,  toL  iL 
ptLpp.443,444.) 

Strabo  places  among  the  Gantabri  the  sonroeB  of 
the  riTers  Ibems  (^Bhrai)  and  Ifinins  {Mimko),  and 
the  commencement  of  Mt.  Idubeda,  the  great  chain 
which  runs  firam  NW.  to  SE.  between  the  oentiml 
table-land  of  Spam  and  the  basin  of  the  jK5r«. 
(Strsb.  iii.  pp.  153, 1 59,  1 61 .)  fP.  S.3 

CANTAJB,  a  people  of  Britain,  mentioBed  bj 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  NE.  of  the  Caledonian  Wood, 
between  that  district  and  the  LqgL  This  giTes  them 
the  tract  between  the  Mniray  and  Docnoch  Firths. 
As  the  Kentish  Cahtium  PnojioirroiauM  was  the 
North  Forekmd,  so  was  the  Soottieh  CAirr ax,  wo- 
bably,  Tarbet  Ntu.  [B.  G.  L.  ] 

CANTANUS  (Kdb^oyoff,  Steph.  B. ;  K«rr«v^ 
Hierocles :  Eih,  Ktufrdptos,  Steph.  B.),  a  dty  of 
Crete,  which  the  Pentmger  Table  fixes  at  24  M.  P. 
from  Cisamos.  It  was  a  bishop's  see  under  the  By- 
xantine  emperon,  and  when  the  Venetians  ohteined 
possession  of  the  island  they  established  a  Latin 
bishop  here,  as  in  erery  other  diocese.  Mr.  Pkahley 
{Trav,  rol.  ii.  p.  116)  found  remains  of  this  city  on 
a  conical  hiU  about  a  mile  to  the  8.  of  KkddroB. 
The  walls  can  be  traced  for  httk  mors  than  150 
paces;  the  style  of  their  masonry  attests  n  hjgh  an- 
tiquity. [E.B.J.] 

CA'NTHABUS  PORTU&  [AmcA.  p.  307,  n.! 

CAKTHI  SINUS  (Kdytfi  KdAwoy :  Gmi/  ^ 
CWcA),  a  great  gulf,  <hi  the  W.  coast  of  India  intns 
Oangem,  between  Larice  and  the  mouths  of  the  In- 
dus. (Ptol.  TiL  1.  §§  2,  55,  94.)  The  conntiy  on 
its  shnes  was  called  Sybastbenb;  and  Ptoktny 
mentions  the  island  of  Baraoe  {CuUX)  as  lying  in  it. 
The  pseudo-Anian  calls  it  the  Irinus  Sinus  (E^iv)^), 
and  the  interior  portion,  behind  the  island  of  Cutch 
(now  known  as  the  Anm),  he  calls  Baracas  (B«- 
pcUcnf),  and  states  that  it  contains  seTcn  isliinds 
(they  are,  in  foct,  more  numerous);  and  he  de- 
scribes the  dangers  of  its  navigatton  {PorifL  Mar» 
Ertftkr,  p.  23,  Hudson).  The  Rmm  is  now  n  mors 
morass. 

CANTIXIA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which 
fixes  on  the  road  between  Aquae  Nene  (^fffritt)  sad 
Augustonometum  {Ckrmont),     D'AnTtlle  suppusas 
that  it  may  be  one  of  the  two  ]Jaces  called  Ckcmidla 
&»-KteiZ20and  CkmUelU4e^CMtei,  for  the  namek 
the  same,  and  the  distances  agree  Tery  welt  rG.L.1 

CA'NTIUM  (Kai^ior),  in  Britain.  Name  for 
name,  the  ooun^  KmL  Probably  the  two  anaa 
coincide  as  well,  or  nearly  sow  Hentaooed  by  Gsesar 
as  being  that  part  Ot  the  coast  when  the  tidBe 
Ganl  was  graatest^  and  where  the  cirilisatiMi 
highest    The  Norik  Forekmd  wis  called  Cbntina 
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num.  (Gftflg.  A  Q,  ▼.  IS,  U,  M;  Stnb. 
L  p.  63,  iv.  pp.  193, 199;  PfcoL  ii  3.  §S7 ;  oonip. 
CAnAK.)  [B.G.L.] 

CANU'SnjM  (KaW<rMr,Pol.;  Stnb.;  StepLB.; 
KoPBArior,  Ptol.;  ftiLKonwiyot  or  Konwfnfr,  Ca- 
nosnufi:  Cohom),  one  of  tht  most  aocMnt  and  im- 
piiitaiit  ci:iea»  of  Apulk,  situated  near  the  right  bank 
cf  the  Attfidus,  about  1ft  miles  from  its  mouth.    It 
was  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  from  Benerentum 
to  Brosdoaiaix.,  and  was  diiitant  86  miles  firom  Her- 
dooia,  and   23  from  Rnbi.     (Jtm.  Ani.  p.  116.) 
The  foondatiun  of  Canusiam,  as  well  as  thi^  of  the 
ndghbooring  dtj  of  Arpi,  was  fjreneimUy  ascribed  to 
Dicmed  (StnO).  rL  y.  S34;   Hor.  SaL  i.  5.  99), 
though  the  Icfpends  relating  to  that  hero  seem  to  haTe 
been  ui  genml  more  intimately  oonnected  with  the 
latter  dtj.     It  Is  probable  that  thej  were  both  of 
them  of  Fdaagian  origin,  and  were  the  two  most 
powerfnl  cities  of  the  Dannian  or  Pehsgiaii  Apulians ; 
but  thero  is  no  historical  acooont  of  either  of  than 
having  RoeiTed  a  Greek  cokxiy,  and  there  seem  good 
icasoDs  for  believing  that  the  strong  infusion  of  Hel- 
leoic  civilisation  which  we  find  prerailiug  at  Cann- 
•imn  was  introduced  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  fint  historical  mention  of  Canusiam  is  during 
the  wan  of  the  Romans  with  tlie  Samnites,  in  which 
the  Canusians  took  part  with  the  latter,  until  the 
ivpeated  devastations  of  their  territory  by  the  Ko- 
anns  induced  them  to  snfamit  to  the  ouiwul  L.  Plan- 
tins  m  b.  c.  318.    (Liv.  ix.  20.)    From  this  time 
they  appear  to  have  continued  steadfast  in  their 
■ttachmoit  to  Rome,  and  gave  the  strongest  proo6 
of  fidelity  during  the  Second  Punic  War.    After  the 
great  dinster  of  Cannae,  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  Roman  anny  took  refuge  in  Cannsinm,  where 
they  woe  recMved  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and 
kindness;  nor  did  Hannibal  at  any  time  succeed  in 
niaking  himself  master  of  the  city.    (Liv.  zxii.  52 
—54,  56;  Appian,  Amnb,  26;  Sil.  ItaL  z.  389.) 
But  in  the  Social  War  Canustum  joined  the  other 
ritips  of  Apulia  in  their  defection  from  Rome;  and 
during  the  seoond  campaign  of  the  war  (b.  o.  89)  it 
'vnu  besi^ied  without  success  by  the  Roman  praetor 
Coioonhis,  who  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
nvigmg  its  territoiy.     (Appian,  B.  C.  L  42,  52.) 
A  few  yean  afterwards  (b.  c.  83)  it  was  the  scene 
of  an  important  battle  between  Sulla  and  G.  Nor- 
banos,  m  which  the  hitter  was  defeated  with  great 
Itas,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Apulia, 
•nd  fall  back  upon  Capua.  (Id.  i.  84.)     It  proUbly 
roffered  severely  frtxn  these  wan;  and  Stntbo  speaks 
cf  it  as  b  bis  day  much  &llen  from  its  former  great- 
ness.   But  its  name  is  more  than  once  mentioned 
daring  the  Civil  Ware,  and  always  as  a  place  of 
t>Hne  consequence :  we  learn  from  other  sources  that 
it  not  only  continued  to  maintain  its  municipal  ex- 
istence, but  appean  to  have  been  abiuMt  the  only  city 
^  Apulia,  besides  the  two  Roman  colonies  of  Luceria 
and  Venusia,  which  retained  any  degree  of  import- 
ance under  the  Roman  empire.  (Hor.  Ic. ;  Caes.  B.C, 
»•  24:  Cic  adAU,vm.  1 1 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  57 ;  Capit. 
.^.^«t8;Plui.iiLll.s.l6;  Ptol.iii.  l.§72;  Mela, 
ii.  4.)    It  appean  to  have  received  a  Roman  colony 
for  the  fint  time  under  M.  Aurelius,  whence  we  find 
H  bearing  in  an  inscription  the  titles  of  "  Colonia 
Aurelia  Augusta  Pia."     Its  deficiency  of  vtrater,  al- 
bided  to  1^  Huace,  was  supplied  by  Uie  munificence 
^  Herodes  Atticus,  who  constructed  a  splendid  aque- 
^^t  some  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.    {Lib. 
tofon.  p.  260:  Pbiloslr.  ViL  Sophigt.  ii.  1.  §  6; 
Orelh,  Inter,  2630;  Zumpt,  d§  CaUmiis   p.  427.) 
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GamiaiDm  is  oentkoed  both  by  Prooopiiis  and  P. 
DncoBUfi  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Apulia 
(Procopw  B.  G.  in.  18;  P.  Diac  Hut.  H.  22),  and 
appean  to  have  preserved  its  importance  until  a  late 
period  of  the  middle  agea,  but  suftred  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Lombards  and  Saracens.  Tlia 
modem  city  of  Comom,  which  contains  about  5000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  that 
probably  fivmed  the  citadel  <^  the  ancient  city,  which 
appean  to  have  extended  ititelf  in  the  plain  beneath. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  the  walls  as 
attesting  in  his  day  the  former  greatons  and  pvoa- 
perity  oir Canusiam;  and  the  stUl  existing  remaina 
fully  confinn  hb  impression.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, as  the  aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  Ac,  are  of 
Roman  date,  as  well  as  an  andent  gateway,  which 
has  been  erreneonsly  described  as  a  triumphal  ardi. 
(Romanelli,  voL ii  pp.262 — ^267;  Swinburne,  TVs- 
ve/k,  vol.  L  p.  401.)  Great  numben  of  inscriptlooa 
of  Imperial  date  have  ahio  been  discovered ;  one  of 
which  is  curious,  as  containing  a  complete  list  of 
the  mmiicipal  senate,  or  Decurioms  of  the  colony, 
with  their  Be\'enl  gradations  of  nmk.  It  has  been 
publiethed  with  an  elaboimte  commentary  by  Dama- 
dena.  {Ata  Bedivwmn  CaminMMN,  ioL  Lugd.  Bat) 
I<ut  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient  dty  are 
the  objects  which  have  been  found  in  the  numerooa 
tombe  in  the  neighbauriiood,  especially  Uke  painted 
vases,  which  have  been  discovered  here  in  quantities 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Nda  or  Vdd.  They 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part  of  a  later  and  some- 
what inferior  style  of  art,  but  are  all  cleariy  of  Gre^ 
origin,  and,  as  well  as  the  cdns  of  Canusium,  proive 
how  deeply  the  dty  was  imbued  with  Hellenio  in- 
fluences. It  is  even  probable  that,  previous  to  the 
Roman  conquest,  Greek  was  the  prevaUing  language 
of  Canusium,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  dties  of 
Apulia.  The  expression  of  Horace,  **  Canuaini  bi- 
linguis"  {Sat  i.  10.  30),  seems  to  be  rightly  ex- 
]^ned  by  the  scholiast  to  refer  to  thdr  spiaking 
Greek  and  LtUm,  (Mammsen,  U.  I,  DkUekU,  p. 
88.) 

The  extensive  and  flsrtile  plain  in  whkh  Canudtun 
was  ntuated,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Cannae,  is  called  by  some  writen 
Campus  Diojikdib  (Liv.  xxv.  12;  Sil.  Ital.  viii 
242),  though  this  is  evidently  rather  a  poetical 
designation  than  a  proper  name.  Tbe  wnoJe  piam 
S.  of  the  Aufidus,  and  probably  fbr  some  distance  on 
the  left  bank  also,  appean  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Canusians,  and  we  learn  from  Stmbo  (p.  283)  that 
they  had  a  port  or  emporium  on  the  river  at  a  dis- 
tance of  90  stadia  from  its  mouth.  The  territoiy  of 
Canusium  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  vines  as  well 
as  com,  but  was  especially  celebmted  fbr  its  wod, 
which  appean  to  have  been  manu&ctnred  on  the 
spot  into  a  particular  kind  of  doth,  much  prized  fbr 
its  durability.  ( Varr.  B  R,  I  B-,  Plin.  viii.  48. 
s.  73 ;  Martial,  ix.  22.  9,  xiv.  127  ;  Suet  Ner. 
30.)  The  stony  or  gritty  quality  of  the  bread  at 
Canusium,  noticed  by  Horace,  has  been  observed  also 
by  modem  travellen  (Swinburne,  p.  166):  it  doubt- 
less rcbults  from  the  defective  quality  of  the  miU- 
stones  employed.  [E.  H.  BJ 

CA'PARA  (Kdirfl^Nt:  i?«ft.Caparenses:  Uu  Fe»- 
tat  de  Caparra,  large  Ru.  E.  of  Plate»cid)j  a  dty 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Kmerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  {Itm,  Ant.  p.  433; 
Plin.  iv.  21.  8.  35;  Ptol.  iL  5.  §  8;  Florez,  Etp.  8, 
xiv.  p.  54.)  [P.  &] 

CAPETiA  {Btk.  Capenaa,  -itia),  an  andent  dty 
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of  Etniria,  which  is  repeatedly  meotioDed  doriqg  the 
earlj  history  of  Rome.  It  was  ntoated  to  the  NE. 
of  Veii,  and  SE.  of  Falerii,  aboat  8  miles  from  the 
foot  of  Mt  Sturacte.  From  an  imperfect  passage  of 
Cato,  cited  by  Serrios  (ad  Aen.vu.  697),  it  would 
seem  that  Capena  was  a  colony  of  Veii,  sent  out  in 
pnrsnance  of  the  vow  of  a  sacred  spring.  (Niebuhr, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  120;  MUIler,  Etrmker,  vol.  i.  p.  1 12.)  It 
however  appears,  when  we  first  find  it  mentioned  in 
history,  as  an  independent  city,  possessing  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory.  It  is  not  till  the  bttt 
war  of  tlie  Romans  with  the  Veientines,  that  the 
name  of  the  Capenates  appears  in  the  Roman  annals; 
bat  npcMi  that  occasion  they  took  np  arms,  together 
with  Uie  Faliscans,  in  defence  of  Veit,  and  strongly 
nrged  upon  the  rest  of  the  Etnucan  confederstioo 
the  necessity  of  combining  their  forces  to  arrest  the 
fall  of  that  city.  (Liv.  v.  8,  17.)  Their  efforts 
wers,  however,  unsucceasfnl,  and  they  wens  unable 
to  compel  the  Romans  to  raise  the  si^,  while  their 
own  lands  were  several  times  ravaged  by  Roman 
armies.  After  the  fall  of  Veii  (b.  c.  393),  the  two 
dties  who  had  been  her  allies  became  the  next  object 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Romans;  and  Q.  Ser- 
vilios  invaded  the  territory  of  Capena,  which  he 
ravaged  in  the  most  nnsparing  manner,  and  by  this 
means,  without  attempting  to  attack  the  city  itself, 
reduced  tlie  people  to  submission.  (Li v.  v.  12, 
13,  14,  18,  19,  24.)  The  blow  seems  to  have 
been  decisive,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  Capena  until 
after  the  Gaulish  War,  when  the  light  of  Roman 
citizenship  was  conferred  upon  the  citizens  of  Veii, 
Falerii,  and  Capena  (or  such  of  them  at  least  as  had 
taken  part  with  the  Romans),  and  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory divided  among  them.  Four  new  tribes  were 
created  out  of  these  new  citizens,  and  <j(  these  we 
know  that  the  StelUtine  tribe  occupied  the  territory 
of  Capena.  (Liv.  vi.  4, 5 ;  Fest  s.  v.  SteUaUna.')  From 
this  time  Capena  disappears  fnxn  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent community,  and  only  a  few  incidental  notices 
attest  the  continued  existence  of  the  city.  Cicero 
mentions  the  "  Capenas  ager"  as  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  probably  meaning  the  tract  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  (pro  Flaee.  29) ;  and  on  this 
account  it  was  one  of  those  which  the  tribune  RuUus 
proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  portion  out  among 
the  Roman  people.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr,  vl  25.)  This 
design  was  not  carried  out;  but  at  a  later  period  it 
did  not  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  veterans,  and  all 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  plain  adjoining  the  river 
were  allotted  to  military  colonists.  (Cic.  od  Fma, 
ix.  17 ;  Uh,  CoUm,  p.  216,  where  it  b,  by  a  strange 
oormptioD,  called  "  C<doiua  Capys.")  Numerous  in- 
scriptions attest  the  continued  existence  and  muni- 
cipal rank  of  Capena  under  the  Roman  empire  down 
to  the  time  of  Aurelian  (Orell.  /lucr.  3687,  3688, 
3690;  Nibby,  Dwitonw,  voL  i.  p.  377),  but  from 
this  date  all  trace  of  it  is  lost:  it  probably  was  alto- 
gether abandoned,  and  the  very  name  became  for* 
gotten.  Hence  its  site  was  for  a  long  while  unknown ; 
but  in  1756  a  Roman  antiquarian  of  the  name  of 
Galetti  was  the  first  to  fix  it  at  a  spot  still  called 
CipUncola  (now  more  frequently  known  as  S,  Ma$^ 
tmo,  from  a  ruined  church  of  tlut  name),  about  24 
miles  from  Rome,  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the 
Tiber.  The  ancient  city  appears,  like  those  of  Alba 
Longa  and  Gabii,  to  have  occupied  a  steep  ridge, 
forming  part  of  the  edge  of  an  andent  crater  or  vol- 
canic baidn,  now  called  77  Logo,  and  must  have  been 
a  place  of  great  strength  from  its  natural  position. 
Ho  nmainb  are  visible,  except  some  traces  and  fbon- 
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datkos  of  the  ancient  walls;  hot  these,  togetlHrwifb 
the  natoial  conformataon  of  the  ground,  mm!  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  inscriptions  already  dted,  dearly  idor- 
tify  the  spot  as  the  flita  of  Capena.  It  was  abool 
4  miles  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  finom  whic^ 
a  side  road  seems  to  have  branched  off  between  19 
and  20  miles  from  Rome,  and  led  directly  to  the 
andent  dty.  It  was  aitoated  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river  now  called  the  Grammieeioj  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Capenas.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiiL  85.)  Concerning  iht  site 
and  remains  of  Capena,  see  Galetti,  Capema  Mtmi- 
eipio  dei  JZomoiN,  4tQ.,  Roma,  1756;  Gell,  To^  of 
Rome,  pp.  149—151;  Nibby,  Dmtarmi,  voL  L  pp^ 
375 — 380;  Dennis's  Etruria,  voL  L  pp.  183 — 185. 

In  the  territory  of  Capena,  and  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Soracte,  was  situated  the  celebrated  sanctn- 
aiy  and  grove  of  Feboitia,  called  by  Roman  writen 
Lucns  Feroniae  and  Fannm  Feroniae,  which  seems 
to  have  in  later  times  grown  up  into  a  considerable 
town.    [Fkroiiia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPERNAUM  (Ka^ofmM&iL),  a  town  of  Galilee, 
utuated  on  the  northern  shore  <^  the  Sea  of  Tibeiiaa, 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  and 
so  mudi  resorted  to  by  our  Lord  as  to  be  called 
'*  His  own  dty."  (JSL  MaUk.  ix.)    It  was  aitoated  on 
the  borders  (rf*  Zabulon  and  Naphthali,  and  is  joined 
with  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  in  the  dennndatioos 
of  oar  Lord.  (JSL  Mattk.  si.  23.)    It  is  probably 
the   Ke^o^nifAi}  of  Josephus,  to  which   he  was 
carried  when  injured  in  a  skirmish  near  the  Jordan 
( Vita,  §  72.)    The  name,  as  written  in  the  New 
Testament,  occurs  in  Jose]dins  only  in  oosmectioB 
with  a  fbnntjun  in  the  ridi  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
whidi  he  says  was  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Nile.  (£.  J,  iiL  9.  §  8.)     The  fountain  of  this  name 
has  not  unnaturally  led  some  traveUers  to  look  for 
the  town  in  the  same  plain  as  the  aynonymoas 
fountain  ;  and  Dr.  Robinson  finds  the  site  oS  Ca- 
pernaum at  Khan  JfrnseA  (vol.  iiL  pp.  288 — 294), 
and  the  fountain  which  Josephus  describea  as  fer- 
tilising the  phun,  he  finds  at  Um-e^Tfti^  hard  by 
the  Khtmj  which  rises  dose  by  the  lake  and  does 
not  water  the  plain  at  alL  The  arguments  in  fovoor 
of  this  dts,  and  against  TeU  Hum,  appear  equally 
inconclusive,  and  Uiere  can  be  little  dcnibt  that  the 
extensive  ruins  so  called,  on  the  north  of  the  lake, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  emboochnra  of  the 
Jordan,  retain  traces  both  of  the  name  and  site. 
As  to  the  former,  the  Kefr  (viUage)  has  been  con- 
verted into  Tell  {heap)  in  accordance  with  &ct,  and 
the  weak  radical  of  the  proper  name  dropped,  has 
changed  Nahum  into  Hftm,  so  that  instead  of  "  VU- 
kige  of  Consolation,*'  it  has  appropriatdy  becMns 
"  the  nuned  heap  of  a  herd  of  camda."    That  TeU 
Hum  is  the  rite  described  as  Capernaum  by  Arcnl- 
phus  in  the  7th  century,  there  can  be  no  questioa. 
It  could  not  be  more  aocnratdy  described.   **  It  wu 
confined  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  moootains 
on  the  north  and  tiie  lake  on  the  south,  extending 
in  a  long  line  from  west  to  east  along  the  sea  shore." 
The  remains  of  Roman  baths  and  portiooea  and 
buildings,  still  attest  its  former  importance.    (De- 
scribed by  Robinson,  voL  iiL  pp.  298, 299 ;  see  alse 
Rdand's  Ptdeatme,  pp.  882—884.)  [G.  W.] 

Ci^PHA'REUS,  or  CAPHE'REUS  (Ko^^iyMirf), 
a  rocky  and  dangeroos  promontory,  fbnning  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Euboea,  now  called  Keico 
Doro  or  Xyilofdgo;  it  was  known  by  the  latter 
name  in  the  middle  ages.  (Tsetses,  ad  Lgeopkr 
384.)    It  was  off  this  promontQiy  that  tha  Giecisa 
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iket  waa  wrerk«d  oo  its  ratnni  from  Troy,  (finrip. 
TrowL  90,  SeUn.  1 129;  Heorod.  Tiii.  7 ;  Stnb.  TiiL 
p. 368;  P»as.ii. Sd.  §  1,  tr.  36.  § 6;  Wrg.  Am,  zi. 
S60 ;  Prop.  iu.  5.  55;  Ov.  Met  ziv.  472,  481, 
TruL  I  1.  83,  r.  7.  36;  Sil.  Ital.  sir.  144;  Ledke, 
Nortkem  Cfneetf  voL  it  p.  428.) 

CATHY A£  (Ka^^:    £(4.   Ka^nrr,   K». 

^Mwf ),  a  town  of  Ansudia  sitiuited  in  a  small  plain, 

NW.  of  the  lake  of  Oichomeniis.    It  was  protected 

sgiinst  innndations  from  this  lake  by  a  monnd  or 

dykev  railed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae.    The 

city  is  said  to  baye  been  founded  by  Cephens,  the 

son  of  Alens,  and  pretended  to  be  of  Athenian  origin. 

(Pans.  TiiL  23.  §  2;  Strsh.  jdiL  p.  608.)    Caphyae 

sabeeqoently  belonged  to  the  Achaean  lesgne,  and 

was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  league,  of  whkh  Cleo- 

ownes  obtamed  possession.    (PoL  u.  52.)    In  its 

ueighboorhood  a  great  battle  was  fonght  in  b.  a  220, 

in  which  the  Aetolians  gsined  a  dedsiye  Tictory  over 

the  Achaeans  and  Arstos.  (PoL  vr,  11,  seq.)    The 

name  of  Caphyae  also  oocnrs  in  the  subsequent 

events  of  this  war.  (PoL  it.  68,  70.)    Stxabo  (vUL 

p.  388)  speaks  of  the  town  as  in  ruins  in  his  time; 

bat  it  still  oootained  some  temples  when  visited  by 

Pauaanias  (L  &).    The  remains  of  the  walls  of  Ca- 

physe  are  visible  upon  a  small  insulated  height  at 

the  village  of  Kkotiata^  which  atands  near  the  edge 

of  the  lake.  Polybius,  in  his  deecriptioD  of  the  battle 

of  Caphyae,  refen  "  to  a  plain  in  finont  of  Caphyae, 

trsvereed  by  a  river,  beyond  which  vrere  trenches 

(rd^poi),  a  description  t£  the  place  which  does  not 

correspond  with  present  appearances.    The  rd^i 

were  evidently  ditches  for  the  purpoee  of  draining 

the  manhy  plain,  by  conductiog  the  water  towards 

the  katav6thra,  around  which  there  was,  probably, 

a  small  lake.     In  the  time  of  Pauaanias  we  find  that 

the  lake  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  plain;  and 

that  exactly  in  the  aitoatian  in  which  Polybius  de- 

acribes  the  ditches,  there  was  a  mound  of  earth. 

Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  during  the  four 

centuries  so  fiital  to  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  which 

elapeed  between  the  battle  of  Caphyae  and  the  yiait 

of  Pauaanias,  a  diminution  of  population  ahould  have 

caoaed  a  n^lect  of  the  dnuna^^e  which  had  formerly 

cnanred  the  cnltiTadon  oi  the  whole  plain,  and  that  in 

the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  an  embankment  of 

earth  had  been  thrown  up  to  preserve  the  part 

neareet  to  Caphyae,  leaving  the  rest  uncultivated 

end  marahy.     At  present,  if  there  are  remains  of 

the  onhankment,  which  I  did  not  perceive,  it  does 

not  prevent  any  of  the  land  from  being  submeiged 

daring  several  months,  for  the  water  now  extends 

Teiy  nearly  to  the  site  of  Caphyae.**  (Leake.) 

Psnsanias  says  that  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
embankment  there  flowa  a  river,  which,  descending 
into  a  chasm  of  the  earth,  issues  again  at  a  place 
called  Nasi  (fidaoi);  and  that  the  name  of  the  viU 
Isge  where  it  iasues  is  named  Rhbumus  ('Pcvrof). 
From  this  place  it  forms  the  perennial  river  Tra- 
gus (TptfTvr).  He  also  speaks  of  a  mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  named  Cmacalus 
(KnficaAof),  on  which  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a 
yesriy  festival  to  Artemis  Cnacalesia.  Leake  re- 
marks that  the  mountun  above  Khotuuaj  now  called 
KaHamd,  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Cnacalus.  The 
river  Tara  is  probably  the  ancient  Tragus.  (Leake, 
Jf orea,  yoL  iiL  p.  1 1 8,  seq.,  Pehponnuiaca^  p.  226 ; 
Boblaye,  Rechercheiy  p.  150.) 

CAPIDATA  (Kair(8a«a),  a  town  in  Moesia, 
^bere  a  garrison  of  Roman  cavalry  was  stationed. 
It  k  pnhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  modem  TVciAer- 
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nmoode.  (Itin.  Ant.  224 ;  Notit  Imp.  e.  28 ;  Geogr. 
Ray.  W.  5;  HieiocL  p.  687.)  [L.  8.1 

CAPISA  (KAtrm  or  Kdruro,  Ptd.  vi.  18.  §4; 
Capissa,  Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  25),  a  dtf  of  a  district  pro- 
bably named  after  it,  Capissbhb,  and  included  in 
the  wider  district  of  tlie  Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Kv^k 
mountains.  According  to  Pliny,  it  mu  destroyed  by 
Cyrus;  but  we  hsve  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Cyrus  ever  got  so  far  NE.,  and,  if  it  had  been,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  by  Ptolemy.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Caphusa  of  Solinus  (c  54), 
which  was  near  the  Indus.  It  has  been  sospected 
that  Capjssene  repccsents  the  valley  of  the  Kdbul 
river,  and  Capisa  the  town  on  the  Indus  now  called 
Peikdwar,  It  is  not  KaM^  which  has  been  satia- 
foctorily  proved  by  Profossor  Wilson  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ortospanuro.  Lassen  (^Zvr 
GetcL  d,  Kim,  Baetr,  pw  149)  finds  in  the  Chinese 
annals  a  kingdom  called  Kiapickt  in  the  ralley  of 
Ghurbend,  to  the  £.  of  Bamian.  It  is  very  probable 
that  Capisa  and  Kiapiche  are  identicaL         [V.] 

CAPISSE'NE.    [Cafua.] 

CAPITIUM  (Kawfrior:  E$k.  Capitlnns:  Ca- 
piBn)i  a  city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero 
and  Ptolemy,  but  which  appears  from  the  former  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  importanoe.  He  men- 
tions it  in  conjunction  with  Halnntinm,  Enguium, 
and  other  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
and  Ptolemy  enumerates  it  among  the  inland  cities 
of  Sicily.  This  name  has  evidently  been  retained  by 
the  modem  town  of  Coptsei,  the  sitnaticm  of  which 
on  the  southern  slope  c^  the  mountains  of  Cammiaf 
about  16  mUes  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Gtmgi  (Enguium),  accords  well 
with  the  above  indicatiws.  (Cic.  m  Ferr.  iii.  43; 
Ptol.  iu.  4.  §  12 ;  Cluver.  SieiL)         [£.  H.  B.] 

CAPITCLIAS,  a  town  of  Peraea,  or  Coelesyria, 
exhibited  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  between  Gsdan 
and  Adraa,  and  placed  in  the  Itineraiy  of  Antoninus 
on  the  road  between  Gadan  and  Damascus,  between 
None  and  Gadara,  16  miles  from  the  latter  and  38 
from  the  former.  It  is  otherwise  unknown,  except 
that  we  find  an  Episcopal  see  of  this  name  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Records.  (Rehmd,  p.  693.)      [G.W.] 

CAPITTJLUM  (KmrlrovKw,  Strab.),  a  town  of 
the  Hemicans,  which,  though  not  noticed  in  history, 
is  mentioned  both  by  Plmy  and  Stnbo  among  the 
places  still  existing  in  their  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Strab.  ▼.  p.  238.)  We  learn  also  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p.  232)  that  it  had  been  colonised  by 
Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  received  a  fipesh  accesaion 
of  colonists  under  Caesar.  (Zumpt,  d»  Cokm.  ppi 
252,  806.)  An  inscription,  in  which  it  is  called 
'*  Ca|Atulum  Hemicoram,"  proves  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  municipal  condition  under  the  empu«.  This 
inscription  was  discovered  on  the  road  from  Pales' 
Prma  (Praeneste)  to  a  place  caUed  llPiglio  a  small 
town  in  the  mountains,  about  20  miles  from  Palee^ 
trinOf  and  8  from  Anagftiif  which  may  plausibly 
be  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Capitulum.  (Mu-* 
ratori,  Inter,  p.  2049. 4 ;  Nibby,  Dmtomi  di  Rama, 
voLLp.383.)  [£.  H.B.] 

CATORI.    [Galuibcia.] 

CAPOTES  {DAjik  Tagh),  a  mountain  of  Ar- 
menia,  from  the  spurs  of  which  Pliny  (v.  20.  s.  24), 
on  the  authority  di  Licinius  Muclanus,  describes  the 
Euphrates  as  taking  its  rise.  He  fixes  its  position 
12  M.  P.  above  Zimara.  Pliny  (L  e.)  quotes  Do- 
mitius  Corbulo  in  pladng  the  sources  ci  the  Eu> 
phrates  in  Mt.  Aba,  the  same  undoubtedly  as  the  Abus 
of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527).    Capotes  therefore  fonned 
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uNTt  of  the  nuige  of  Abtu.  St.  Martin  (Mem.  mr 
fArmemief  vol.  L  pi  43)  derives  the  name  Capolee 
from  the  Armeniaii  weed  GabM,  ngnif jing  6lMe| 
«o  epithet  eommonlj  given  to  high  monnteins. 
Bitter  {Erdkmtde,  voLx.  ppw  80,  653,  801,  883) 
identifies  Capotes  with  the  Dujik  rsoge  or  great 
water-shed  between  the  E.  aitd  W.  bruwhes  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  Mmrdd-cktu^  the  E.  bnach  or 
principal  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  takes  its  rise  on 
the  S.  slope  uf  AU-Tdgh,  (Chesnej,  Ei^ted.  Em- 
pkraL  vol.  t  p.  42;  Jornn, Oiog.  Soe.  toL  r'l.  p.  204, 
Tol.  z.  p.  369.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPPADO'CIA  (KaannBotcta:  EA,  KtanrM- 
jn|ff,  KswdSo^,  -iotcosy.  This  extensiTe  province  of 
Asia  lies  west  oJF  the  Enphrstes,  and  north  of  Gilida: 
its  limits  can  oolj  be  defined  mors  exactly  by  briefly 
tracing  its  history. 

The  nsmes  Gappadoz  and  Cappadoda  doabtleBS 
are  poiely  Asiatic,  and  probably  Syrian  namea,  or 
names  that  belong  to  the  Aramaic  languages.  The 
Syri  in  the  anny  of  Xerxes,  who  were  armed  like 
the  Paphlagones,  were  called  Caf^iadocae  by  the 
Persians,  as  Herodotus  says  (yu,  72);  but  this  will 
not  prove  that  the  name  Cappadocae  is  Persian. 
These  Cappadocae  (Herod.  L  72)  were  called  Syri  or 
Syrii  by  tue  Greeks,  and  they  were  first  subject  to 
the  Modi  and  then  to  the  Persians.  The  bonndaiy 
between  the  Lydian  and  the  Median  empires  was  the 
Halys,  and  this  river  in  that  part  of  its  oonrM  where 
it  flows  northward,  separated  the  Syrii  Cappadocae 
on  the  east  of  it  from  the  Paphlagoiies  on  the  west 
of  it.  We  may  collect  from  Herodotus*  confused 
description  of  the  Halys,  that  die  Cappadocae  were 
immediately  east  of  tliat  part  of  the  river  which  has 
a  northern  onurse,  and  tliat  they  extended  to  the 
Euxine.  In  another  passage  (v.  49)  the  Cappadocae 
are  mentioned  as  the  neighbours  of  the  Phiygiam* 
on  the  west,  and  of  the  Cilicians  on  the  south,  who 
cortended  to  the  sea  in  which  Cjrpms  is,  that  is  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Again  (v.  52)  Herodotus,  who 
is  describing  the  road  frma  Sardes  to  Snsa,  makes 
the  Halys  the  boundary  between  Phiygia  and  Cap- 
padoda. But  in  another  passage  he  places  Syrians 
on  the  Thormodon  and  the  Parthenins  (ii.  104), 
though  we  may  reasonably  doubt  if  there  is  not  some 
error  about  the  Parthenins,  when  we  carefully  ex- 
amine diis  passage.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
deduce  anything  further  from  his  text  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  of  the  Cappadodans  as  he  con- 
cdved  it.  The  limits  were  dearly  much  less  than 
those  of  the  later  Cappadoda,  and  the  limits  of  Gilida 
were  much  wider,  ibr  his  Cilicia  extended  north  of  the 
Taurus,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Syrii 
then  who  were  included  in  the  third  nome  of  Da- 
rius (Herod,  iii.  90)  with  the  Paphlagones  and  Ma- 
riandyni  were  Cappadocae.  The  name  Syri  seems 
to  have  extended  of  old  from  Babylonia  to  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  the  Euxine 
(Strab.  p.  737).  Strabo  also  says  that  even  in  his 
time  both  the  Cappodocian  peoples,  both  those  who 
were  situated  about  the  Taurus  and  those  on  the 
Euxine,  were  called  Leucosyri  or  White  Syrians,  as 
if  there  were  also  some  Syrians  who  were  bUck;  and 
these  block  or  dark  Syrians  are  those  who  are  east  of 
the  Amanua.  (See  also  Strab.  p.  542.)  The  name 
Sjrria,  and  Assyria,  which  often  means  the  same  in 
the  Greek  writere,  was  the  rame  by  which  the 
tnnntrj  along  the  Pontus  and  east  of  the  Halys  was 
first  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  not  foi^gotten 
(ApoU.  Argom.  ii.  948. 964;  Dionys.  Perieg.  ▼.772, 
and  the  comment  uf  Eusitathius). 
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Under  the  Penians  the  country  called  CkpfaMloda 
in  its  greatest  extent,  was  divided  into  two  aatrapses; 
but  when  the  Macedonians  got  pnamwioa  of  it,  they 
allowed  these  satrapies  to  beoouie  kingdoms,  portly 
with  tiiehr  coosoit,  and  partly  against  it,  to  one  ef 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cippadoeia,  laupwly 
so  called,  wlndi  is  the  oonntiy  bordering  on  Tnams; 
and  to  the  other  the  name  of  Pontas,  or  Cappodocia 
on  the  Pontua.  (Strab.  p  534.)  The  aaftimpiea  of 
Cappadoda  of  ooorse  existed  in  the  time  efXeoopInn, 
from  wiiom  it  appean  that  Cappadoda  had  Lyca- 
ouia  on  the  west  (^iiii5-  L  2.  §  20);  but  Lyeaenia 
and  Cappadoda  were  under  one  satrap,  and  XoDophon 
mentions  only  one  satiapy  ealled  Cappodocia,  if  the 
list  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  is  genuine. 

Cappadoda,  in  its  widest  extent,  consisted  d  many 
parts  and  peoplea,  and  underwent  many  dioBgos; 
but  those  who  spoke  one  loQgnage^  or  nearly  the 
same,  and,  we  may  assume,  were  one  people,  tlie  Syri, 
were  bounded  on  thesoath  by  the  (SlicianTannia,  the 
great  mountain  range  that  sepaiatas  tfaetaUe  land  of 
Cappadoda  from  the  tract  along  the  Mediterranean; 
on  tlie  east  they  were  bounded  by  Armenia  andGoldus, 
and  by  the  intermediate  tribes  that  spoke  various  lan- 
guages, and  these  tribes  were  numeixnis  in  tfaa  moon- 
tain  regions  south  of  the  Black  Sea;  on  tha  north 
they  were  bounded  by  the  Euxine  as  ftr  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys;  wad  on  the  west  by  the  nation 
of  the  PaphUgones,  and  of  the  Galatae  who  settled 
in  Phrygia  as  fiur  as  the  borden  of  the  Lycaooians, 
and  the  Cilidans  who  occupy  the  moantainoos  (v|«- 
X«2i^  Cilicia.  (Stxah.  p.  633.)  The  boandafiea 
which  Strabo  here  assigns  to  tlie  Cappadociaa  nataoo 
agree  very  well  with  the  loose  desoiption  of  Hero> 
dotus,  and  the  only  difference  is  that  Strabo  intro- 
duces the  name  of  the  Galatae,  a  body  of  adTentoren 
from  Gaul  who  fixed  themselves  in  Asia  Minor  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  andents,  howevar  (o« 
s-oXoiof),  distinguished  the  Cataones  from  the  Cappa- 
dodans as  a  diflerent  people,  though  they  vpoke  the 
same  language;  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  r»- 
tions,  they  placed  Cataonia  after  Cappadocia.  and 
therl  came  the  Euphrates  and  the  natiuns  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  so  that  they  placed  even  Melitene  nnder 
Cataonia,  which  Melitene  lies  between  Cataonia  and 
the  Euphmtes,  and  borden  on  Commagene.  Aria- 
rathes,  the  first  man  who  had  the  title  of  kirtg  of  the 
CappadocJans,  attached  Cataonia  to  Cappadoda. 
(Strab.  p  534,  in  whose  text  there  is  some  little 
confusion,  but  it  does  net  affect  the  general  meoniiy; 
Groekurd^s  note  on  the  posssge  is  not  satisfiMiory.) 
The  kings  of  Cappadoda  traced  their  descent  from 
one  of  the  seven  who  asssssiiwted  the  usurper  Smer- 
dis,  D.C.  521.  The  Persian  satraps  who  bdd  this 
province  are  called  kings  by  Diodorus;  hot  their 
power  must  have  been  very  insecure  until  the  death 
of  Seleucus,  the  last  of  the  snocessora  of  Alexander, 
B.C.  281.  Ariarathes  L,  as  he  is  called,  died  in 
B.C.  322.  He  was  defeated  by  Perdtocas,  who 
hanged  or  impaled  him.  Ariarathes  IL,  a  aon  «f 
Holopbemes,  brother  of  Ariarathes  I.,  expeDed  the 
Macedonians  fimn  Cappadoda,  and  left  it  to  Ariamnea, 
one  of  his  sons,  called  the  second;  far  the  ftther  of 
Ariarathes  L  was  called  Ariamnes,  and  he  had 
Cappadocia  as  a  satnpy.  Ariamnes  IL  was  Mlowed 
by  Ariarethes  III.,  and  he  was  sncceeded  by  Aria- 
nthes  IV.,  who  joined  King  Antiochus  in  his  war 
against  the  Romsns,  who  afterwards  acknowledged 
him  as  an  ally.  He  died  B.a  162.  His  snooessors 
were  Ariarathes  V.  and  VI.,  and  with  Ariarathes  VL 
the  roya)  fiunily  of  Cappadoda  became  eitiDPt,  oboat 
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«La9S.    Upon  thb  the  Bonutra  gmTe  the  Ctpps- 
dodus  penniMioD  to  gorern  thenuelTes  m  tbej 
liked,  but  tbcj  aent  a  depatation  to  Rome  to  mj  that 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  Uber^,  bj  which  they 
probablj  ineent  that  nothipg  but  kiiigly  gofamment 
could  aecure  tnmquUfity ;  upon  wfaidi  the  Romaos 
allowed  them  to  chooae  a  king  tram  anwng  them- 
•eltes,  and  thij  choee  Ariobananes  I.,  called  PhikK 
nxnaeoa  on   Us  ooina.     (Stnh.   pw  640;  Joatiiu 
xzxriii.  2.)    The  new  kii^  was  drifen  out  of  his 
conntij  bj  Mithridalea  the  Great,  but  he  wai  re- 
stored hy  L,  Sulla  (b.  a  92).    Again  he  was  ex- 
pelled (b.  a  88),  and  agnn  lestored,  b.  c  84. 
Bat  thie  king  had  no  rest.    In  b.o.  66,  thn  **  so- 
das popoli  Romani  atipie  amieos"  (Cic  pro  Leg, 
MamL  8,  5)  was  again  azpelled  bj  his  old  ensDiy 
Mithridatss.     He  was  rastored  bj  Cn.  Pompeios, 
andmogDed  his  troubleseme  throne  to  his  son  Ario- 
bansms  IL  in  b.  a  63.     This  Ariobananas  IL 
was  king  of  Cappadocia  when  Cicero  was  prxonsal 
of  Cilicia,  B.a  51.    Cioero  gare  him  his  support  {ad 
A  tt.  T.  20).    It  seems,  however,  that  the  king  whom 
Cioero  protected  may  hate  been  not  Ariobananes  II., 
but  Ariobaxsanes  III.    If  this  be  so,  Ariobananes  IL 
died  before  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  the 
rogning  king  in  B.o.  61  was  a  third  Ariobananas^ 
{DkL  o/Bioffr,  toL  i.  p.  286.)    Cioero  had  some 
yerj  nnpleasaat  business  to  transact  with  this  king, 
who  was  a  debtor  to  Cn.  Pompeins  the  Great  and 
M.  Jonins  Brutos,  the  patriot    The  prooonsnl,  mnch 
against  his  will,  had  to  dui  the  king  for  his  greedj 
Bbman  creditoca.    The  king  was  Tory  poor;  he  had 
nn  treasnij,  no  regular  taxes.    Cicero  got  out  of  him 
about  100  talents  fur  Brutos,  and  the  king*s  six 
months*  note  for  200  talents  to  Pompeios  (adAU. 
ri.  1.  3).     This   Ariobarzanes  joined    Pompehis 
against  Caasar,  who,  however,  pardoned  him,  and 
added  to  hia  dominions  part  of  Armenia.     (Dkn 
Caaa.  xli.  63.)    When  L.  Cassias  wss  in  Asia  (b.c. 
42)  raising  troopa  for  the  war  against  Antonios  and 
Ortavins,  be  sent  some  hcnemen,  who  assassinated 
Ariobananes,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  conspiring 
against  Caasins.     (Appian,  B.  C,  iv.  63.)     The 
aasaaaina  robbed  the  dead  king,  and  carried  off  hia 
BKmej  and  whatever  else  was  moveable.    This  king 
waK  sBcceeded  bj  AriaradieB  VII.;  but  Siainnas  di»- 
pnted  the  title  with  him,  and  M.  Antonios,  while 
puaing  through  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
giave  a  judgment  in  favour  of  Siennas,  on  account  of 
the  bewitj  of  his  mother  Glaphjna.     In  b.  c.  36, 
Aotooios  expelled  and  murdered  Arianthes,  and 
gaTe  the  kingdom  to  Archelaua,  a  descendant  of  the 
Arebehms  who  was  a  gooeral  of  Mithridates  (in  B.C. 
88).   All  the  kings  of  Cappadoda  op  to  this  Arche- 
laas  have  Penian  naroes|  and  probably  were  of  Per- 
sian stock.    (See  Clinton,  FobU^  on  the  kings  of 
Csppsdoda;  DicL  o/Biogr,  vol.  L  pp.  284,  285.) 

Archelaus  received  from  AugUKtus  (b.  a  20)  some 
parts  of  Cilicia  on  the  coast^  and  the  Lesser  Armenia. 
(IHon  Cass,  liv.9.)  In  a.d.  15,  Tiberius  tresche. 
nxuly  invited  him  to  Borne,  and  kept  him  there. 
He  died  probably  about  A.D.  17,  and  his  kingdom 
WS8  made  a  Boman  province.  (Tac.  Aim,  ii.  42; 
Dion  Case.  IviL  17;  Strab.  p.  534.)  When  Strabo 
wrote  his  description  of  Cappadoda,  Archelaus  was 
dead,  and  Cappadocia  vras  a  Boman  province.  It 
was  governed  by  a  Procuntor.  (Tac.  Ann,  xii.  49.) 
Cappviocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  is  oonsideied  by 
Strabo  to  be  what  he  caUs  an .  isthmus  of  a  great 
peninsula,  this  isthmus  being  contracted  by  the  Gulf 
of  (asus  OB  the  south -^as  iar  west  as  Cilicia  Tea- 
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chea  or  Monntainoas  Cilicia, — and  by  the  Euxina 
on  the  north,  between  Sinope  and  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Tibareni  who  were  about  the  river  Thermodon. 
The  part  west  of  this  isthmus  is  called  the  Cbcrso- 
nesns,  which  oorrespends  to  the  country  which  H»> 
rodotus  caUs  within  (^yrds),  that  is,  west  o^  the 
Halys.  But  in  Strsbo's  time  it  was  the  fsshion  to 
dmignate  this  western  tmct  as  Asia  within  Taurus, 
in  which  he  even  indodea  Lyda  (p.  534).  Thia 
iKthmns  is  called  a  neck  (a&x^)  hy  Henxkitus;  but 
the  dimensions  which  he  ass^ns  to  it,  as  they  stand 
in  our  texts,  mn  ytrj  inexact,  bang  only  five  days* 
journey  to  an  active  man  (i.  72).  He  rsckens  a 
dsy's  jourasy  at  200  stadia  (iv.  101),  and  at  160 
fltadia  in  another  plaoe  (t.  63). 

The  dimensions  of  Cappadoda  from  the  Pontus, 
that  is,  the  province  of  Pontus,  to  the  Tanma,  its 
soutbeni  limit,  aie  sUted  by  Strabo  to  be  1800  sU- 
dia;  and  the  length  lium  Phiygia,  its  western  boun- 
dary, to  the  Euphratea  and  Armenia,  the  eastern 
bonndary,  about  3000  stadia.  These  dimendons  aiw 
too  large.  The  bonndary  between  Pontus  and  Cap- 
padocia is  a  mountain  tract  paralld  to  the  Taonia, 
which  commences  at  the  westeni  extremity  of  Camnuir' 
nene,  where  the  hill  fort  Dasmenda  stsnds  (it  is  in- 
correctly printed  Commagene  in  Casaubon's  Stro6.  p. 
640),  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Laviniasene.  Com- 
magene and  Lavhuaaene  ars  divisions  of  Cappadot  b. 
These  limits  do  not  include  Cilicia  Trachea,  whieh 
was  attadied  to  Cappadoda;  and  Strabo  deserites 
this  dividon  of  Cilicia  under  CiUdA. 

The  ten  dividons  of  Cappadoda  (Strah.  pu  634) 
ars,  Melitene,  Cataonia,  CiHcia,  Tyanitis,  and  Gar- 
aauritis,  which  is  incorrectly  written  Isanritis  in 
Casaubon's  text  He  calls  these  the  divisions  at  or 
about  Taurus  (cU  irpbt  t^  Tovpy);  and  he  emrnie* 
ratea  them  from  east  to  west  For  Mditene  was  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Eupbiatea,  which  separated  it 
from  Sophene  on  the  east  of  the  river.  South-west 
of  Melitene  is  the  basin  of  Cataonia,  which  lies  be-> 
tween  the  range  of  Amanus  on  the  south,  and  the 
Antitaums  on  the  noith.  The  distribt  of  Cilicia 
bordered  on  Cataonia,  and  it  eontdned  the  town  of 
Masaca,  afterwards  Caceareia,  and  the  lofty  mountain 
Aigaens  [Aboabus],  the  highest  point  of  Cappa- 
doraa.  The  Tyanitis,  so  called  from  Tyana,  is 
sonth-^est  of  Cilicia.  Tyana  was  at  the  northern  base 
of  Taurus,  and  near  the  pass  into  Cilida,  called  the 
Cilidan  gates.  Cilida  and  Tyanitis,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  the  only  divisions  of  Cappadoda  thai 
contained  dties.  Garsauritis  was  on  the  west,  on 
the  borden  of  Phrygia.  The  other  five  districts 
named  by  Strabo  are,  Laviniasene,  Sargarausena, 
Saravene,  Cammanene,  and  Morimene;  and  he  namea 
them  also  from  esst  to  west,  or  neariy  so.  Thsy 
occupied  the  northetm  part  of  Cappadocia,  bordering 
on  Pontus.  The  podtion  of  Laviniasene  is  not  easy 
to  fix;  but,  according  to  Stnbo's  words,  already 
dted,  it  must  be  in  Uie  north-east  part  of  Cappa- 
doda. It  is  wrongly  placed  in  some  maps.  To  these 
ten  dividons  were  added  by  the  Romans  an  eleventh, 
which  comprised  the  countiy  to  the  south -west  about 
Cybiatra  and  Castabala,  and  aa  iar  aa  Derbe,  wtich 
is  in  Lyoaonia. 

Armenia  Minor  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
Boman  province  of  Cappadocia,  the  limita  of  whick 
Strabo  has  described.  The  Greek  geographer  fixes 
the  position  of  Armenia  Minor  (p.  655)  Uius.  South 
of  Phamada  and  Trapesus,  on  the  Euxins,  an  the 
Tibareni  andChakUd.  as  he  calls  them,  who  extend  as 
ftr  south  aa  Aimenia  the  Less,  which  ia  a  tolerably 
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fertile  ooAntiy.  The  people  of  this  Armenia  weir 
governed  bj  a  king,  like  the  people  of  Sophene;  and 
these  kings  of  the  small  Armenia  were  sometimes  in 
leagae  with  the  other  Armeniiuvtf  and  sometimes  tbej 
vere  not  They  extended  their  dominions  even  to 
Phamacia  and  Trapezus.  but  the  last  of  them  sor- 
Rodered  to  Mithridates  the  Great  Some  time  after 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates  this  Armenia  was  attached 
to  the  Gappadocian  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes,  as 
■tated  above.  The  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  this  Armenia,  and  separated  it  from  Acilisene. 

This  boundary  seems  to  have  begun  about  the 
point  where  the  Euphrates  takes  a  southern  coarse. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Armenia  Minor  extended 
to  the  Paryadres  range,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Halys,  and  even  oompriMd  part  of  that 
of  the  Lycos;  for  Nicopolis  was  probably  on  the  Ly- 
cus,  though  it  is  not  certain.  Melitene  was  south  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ptolemy  (v.  7)  includes  both  Melitene  and 
Cataoma  in  Armenia  Minor.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
any  boundary  of  this  Armenia,  except  Uiat  on  the  side 
of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  modem  writers  on  ancient 
get^raphy  do  not  help  us  much.  Armenia  Minor  was 
given  by  Caligula  to  Gotys  in  a.d.38,  and  by  Nero  in 
A.  D.  54  to  Aristobulns.  It  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  province  of  Gappadocia,  but  it  is  not  certain  at 
what  time ;  by  VesjMsian,  as  some  suppose,  or  at  the 
latest  by  Trajan.  Its  poedtion  on  the  north-east 
border  of  Gappadoda,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
made  it  a  necessary  addition  to  the  province  for  de- 
fence. Melitene  was  now  reckoned  a  part  of  Armenia 
Minor,  which  had,  for  the  metropolis  of  the  northern 
part,  Nicopolis,  the  probable  position  of  which  has  been 
mentioned;  and  for  the  southern  part,  the  town  of 
Melitene,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
Gappadocia  Proper,  so  poor  in  towns,  was  enriched 
with  the  additi(»  of  Arehelais  in  Garsauritis,  near 
the  western  frontier  of  Gappadoda,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius;  and  with  Faustinopolis,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Gappadocia,  by  M.  Aurelius. 

Pliny's  (^.  3)  divisions  of  Gappadocia  do  not 
agree  with  Strabo;  nor  can  we  understand  easily 
wh^er  he  is  describing  Gappadocia  as  a  Roman 
province  or  not  He  correctly  pUoes  Melitene  as 
lying  in  front  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  Gataonia  as 
bordering  on  Gommagene.  He  makes  Garsauritis, 
Ssrgarausene,  and  Cammanene  border  on  Phrygia. 
He  places  Morimene  in  the  NW.,  bordering  on  Ga- 
latia,  ^*  where  the  river  Gappadox  separates  them 
(the  Galatians  and  Gappadocians),  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  being  before  called  Leucosyri." 
If  the  position  of  the  Gappadox  can  be  determined, 
it  fixes  the  boundary  (^  Gappadocia  on  this  side. 
Aiiisworth  {London  Gtog.  Jowmtd,  vol.  x.  p.  290) 
supposes  it  to  be  the  small  river  of  KirShehr,  or  the 
KoMchi'SUf  wliich  joins  the  Halys  on  the  right  bank, 
a  littk  north  of  39°  N.  lat  Mojur,  which  is  in  N. 
Ut  39^  5\  and  at  an  elevation  of  3140  foot  above 
the  sea,  may  be  Mocissus  (Ainsworth).  Some  geo- 
graphers place  Modssus  at  iTtr-^AeAr,  which  is  N  W. 
o(  Jfofur, 

The  Gappadocia  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  I.)  comprises  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country  than  Gappadocia 
Proper.  He  makes  it  extend  on  the  coast  of  the 
Kuxine  from  Amisus  to  the  month  of  the  Apsarus; 
and  this  coast  is  distributed  among  Pontus  Galaticns, 
Pontus  Poleinoniacus  and  Pontus  Gappadodcus.  All 
this  is  excluded  from  the  Gappadocia  of  Strabo. 
The  pnefeofcuraeGappadodcae  which  Ptolemy  names 
are  aeven :  Ghainanene,  Sargarausene  (Sargabrasene), 
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nuTBaooria  (Gardocreta),  Cilicia;  Lyeaonfai;  Antitf- 
chiana,  containing  Derbe,  Laranda  ud  Olbaaa;  and 
Tyanitis  (Tyanis).  These  are  the  divisions  as 
they  stand  in  the  old  Latic  verdon  of  Ptolemy:  some 
of  the  names  are  corrupt  Ptolemy,  as  alroMly  ob- 
served, places  Melitene  ant*.  Cataoma  under  Armenia 
Minor,  and  he  gives  to  Gataonia  a  greater  extent  than 
Strabo  does. 

The  districts  of  Melttickk,  and  Cataohia,  ars 
described  in  aepamte  articles;  and  also  PoKTua  Ga- 
i^TiciTS,  PoLBMONiAcus,  and  Cappadociccb 

Gappadoda  in  its  limited  sense  comprised  part  cf 
the  upper  basin  of  tlie  Halys,  as  hr  west  aa  the 
river  Gappadox.  The  oonntiy  to  the  north  of  the 
Halys  is  mountainona,  and  the  plains  that  lie  be- 
tween this  northern  range  and  tiie  aonthem  range 
of  Tauma,  are  at  a  gnat  elevation  above  the  sea. 
The  plain  of  Caasareia  (JTowar^)  at  the  foot  of 
the  Argaens  is  3236  feet  high,  according  to  Ains- 
worth  {London  Gtog,  Jonrnalf  vol.  z.  p.  S10)l 
Hamilton  (JZ^teordket ,  &c.  toL  ii.  p.  280)  makes  it 
4200  feet.  The  difference  between  thea^  two  esti- 
mates is  1000  feet,  and  one  of  them  must  be 
erroneous.  However  the  great  elevation  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  certain.  The  plain  of  Caeaareia  is 
covered  with  com  fields  and  vineyards.  (Hamilton.) 
Strabo  describes  the  plains  arotmd  Gaesareia  in  his 
time  as  altogether  unproductive  and  nncnltirated, 
though  level ;  but  they  were  sandy  and  rather  stony. 
The  level  of  the  Halys  in  the  longitude  of  Caesarda 
must  also  be  at  a  very  ooodderable  devation  aliove 
the  sea,  though  much  len  tfaar.  that  of  the  plain  of 
Gaesareia. 

Strabo  observes  (p.  539)  that  Gappadoda,  though 
further  south  than  Pontua,  u  colder;  and  the  eonntxy 
which  he  calls  Bagadania,  the  moat  aonthem  part  ^ 
Gappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus. though  it  is  level, 
has  scarcely  any  fruit-bearing  trees;  but  it  is  pasture 
land,  as  a  lai^  part  of  the  rest  of  Gappadoda  is. 
That  part  of  Strabo*8  Gappadoda,  which  is  not 
drained  by  tiie  Halya^  belongs  to  two  separate 
physical  divimona.  That  to  the  west  and  SW.  of 
Gaesareia  belongs  to  the  high  pbteans  of  Lycaonia  and 
Phrygia,  the  waters  of  which  have  no  outlet  to  the 
sea.  The  other  part  which  contains  the  country 
east  and  south-east  of  Caesarda,  bdongs  to  Hm 
basins  of  the  Pyramns,  and  the  Saras,  which  nrett 
pass  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taoras  to  the  ^ains  of 
Cilicia. 

Gappadoda  was  generally  defident  in  wood;  but 
it  was  well  adapted  for  grain,  particularly  wheat. 
Some  parts  produced  excellent  wine.  It  was  also  a 
good  grazing  country  for  domesticated  animals  of  all 
kinds;  and  it  produced  good  horses.  Some  add  wild 
asses  to  the  list  of  Gappadodan  animals  (Graakurd, 
Strab.  il  p.  4.57),  in  which  ease  they  roust  read 
6rvtyp^oTo$  instead  of  itypMoros  in  Strab.  (pi  539). 
But  Strabo's  observation  would  be  ver}-  ridicukxa  if 
he  were  speaking  of  wild  asses.  Thp  mineral  pro* 
ducts  were  (Strab.  p.  540)  plates  of  crystal,  as  he 
callM  it;  a  laj^ns  Onychites  found  near  the  border  of 
Galatia;  a  white  stone  fitted  for  smvd  handles;  and 
a  lapis  specnlaris,  or  plates  of  a  translocent  stone, 
which  was  exported.  There  are  salt  beds  of  great 
extent  near  the  west  nde  of  ^he  Halys,  at  a  place 
called  Tvz  Koij  probably  within  the  limitB  of  the 
Garsauritis  of  Strabo.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Tatta 
b  west  of  Tuz  Kd,  and  witUn  the  limits  of  Great 
Phrygia,  but  the  plateau  in  which  it  is  sitoated  is 
part  ai  the  high  land  of  Gappadocia.  The  level  of 
the  lake  is  about  2500  leet  abora  the  na.     It  ia 
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rifcarij  dry  in  sQittmer.  Stmbo  (p.  568)  plaoM  Um 
lake  immedUtelj  Boath  of  QaUtui,  and  bordering  on 
Great  Cappadocia,  and  the  part  of  Cappadocia  called 
Morimeue.  This  lake  then  must  be  viewed  as  near 
the  common  boondarj  of  Qalatiai  Phrygia,  and 
Cappadocia. 

The  rontes  of  Hamilton  in  Atta  Minor  (l?e- 

9earekf»y  &c.),  and  of  Ainsworth  from  Angora  bj 

Kaiaari^/th  to  Bir  {LomtUm  Geog.  Jourwd^  vol.  z.) 

contain  much  valuable  infoimation  on  the  geology, 

and  the  phj.sical  geograi^y  of  Gappadocia.  [G.  L.] 

CAPPADOX  KIVER.     [Gappadocia.] 

CAPRA'RIA  (Kav^a),  a  amall  i^tland  in  the 

Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 

Etniria,  still  called  Capraia.     It  is  distant  about 

30  geographical  miles  firam  Popoloninm,  the  nearest 

point  fk  the  mainland,  and  is  a  rocky  and  elevated 

island,  fbrrning  a  oonspicuons  object  in  this  part  of 

the  Tyrriienian  Sea,  though  only  about  5  milM  long 

by  2  in  breadth.     Varro,  who  writes  the  name  Ga- 

prmsia,  tells  ns  it  was  derived  from  the  number  of 

wild  goits  with  which  it  abounded;  whence  also  the 

Greeks  called  it  Aegiuum  ;  bnt  it  must  not  be  con« 

founded  with  the  island  of  loiuuM,  now  GigHo^ 

which  is  much  further  south.    (Plin.  iii  6.  s  12; 

Ptd.  iu.  1.  §  78 ;  Mela,  ii.  7 ;  Varr.  /Z.  A  ii.  3  §  3.) 

Rutilins  tells  us  that  it  was  mhabited  in  his  time  by 

a  number  of  monks.    (/<n».  i.  435.)     [E.  H.  B.J 

CAPRA'RIA.     [Bai^earbs;  Fortuhatab-J 

CAPRASIA,  a  town  of  Bmttium,  pkced  by  the 

Itineraries  oo  the  road  from  Murannm  to  Consentia, 

and  dbtsnt  28  miles  fran  the  latter  city.    (/<««. 

AM,  pp.  105,  110;  Tab,  PnU.)    It  is  profa«bly  the 

modem  TVirna,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Crathis,  about 

the  required  distance  from  Cosenco.     [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'PREAE  (Koirp^i;  Caprt),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  lying  immediately  opposite  the 
Surrentine  Promontoiy,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a  strait  only  3  miles  in  width.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
67.)  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  1 1  miles  in  circuit,  which 
is  very  near  the  truth.  (Pliny,  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  Like 
the  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  of  which  it  is, 
in  fact,  only  a  continuation,  Capreae  consists  wholly 
of  limestone,  and  is  girt  almost  all  round  with  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  of  rock,  riidng  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  in  many  places  attaining  to  a  great  elevaticm. 
The  western  portion  of  the  island,  now  called  Anna 
Capri  {»■  name  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
al  turn  Kenp4at)y  is  much  the  most  elevated,  rising 
to  a  height  of  1,600  feet  above  tlie  sea.  The 
eastern  end  also  forms  an  abrupt  hill,  with  precipi- 
tous cliffii  towards  the  mainbuid;  but  between  the 
two  is  a  depression,  or  saddle,  of  moderate  height, 
where  i  he  modem  town  of  Capri  now  stands.  The 
only  landing  places  are  two  little  oovea  on  either 
side  of  this. 

Of  the  history  of  Capreae  very  little  is  known 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  A  tradition  alluded 
to  by  several  of  the  LaUu  poets,  bnt  of  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  no  explanation,  represents  it  as  occu- 
pied at  a  very  eariy  period  bya  people  called  Teleboae, 
apparently  the  same  whom  we  fliul  mentioned  as  a 
piratical  race  inhabiting  the  ialnnds  of  the  Ei-hinades, 
off  the  coast  of  Acamaiiia.  (Schnl.  ad  A  poll. 
Rhnd.  i.  747.;  Virgil  speaks  of  them  as  subject  to 
a  long,  named  Telon,  whence  Silius  Italicus  calls 
Capreae  '*  antiqui  sasosa  Telonis  insnia."  (Virg. 
Am.  vii.  735 ;  SU.  Ital.  viii.  543;  Sut.  SUv,  in.  5 ; 
Tac  Am.  iv.  67.)  In  histarical  times  we  find  that 
the  island  pasaed  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitana, 
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and  its  inhabitants  appear  to  hiive  adopted  and  re- 
tained to  a  late  period  the  Greek  cu&toms  of  that 
people.  But  Augustus  having  taken  a  fancy  to 
Capreae,  in  consequence  of  a  fisvourable  omen  winch 
he  met  with  on  landing  there,  took  possesion  of 
it  as  part  of  the  imperial  domain,  giving  the  Nea- 
politans in  exchange  the  far  more  wealthy  itfhuid  of 
Aenaria.  (Suet.  Attg.%2\  Dion  Cass.  Iii.  43.)  He 
appears  to  have  visited  it  repeatedly,  and  spent  four 
days  there  shortly  before  hb  death.  (Suet  Avg.  98.) 
But  it  was  his  successor  Tiberius  who  gave  the 
chief  celebrity  to  Capreae,  having,  in  a. D.  27,  es- 
tablished his  residence  permanently  on  the  isUnd, 
where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  lifs.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  it  wainofso  mnch  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  that 
led  him  to  take  up  his  abode  here,  as  the  Mclnded 
and  inaccessible  character  of  the  spot,  which  se- 
cured him  alike  from  danger  and  from  observation. 
It  was  hero  accordingly  that  he  gave  himself  up  to 
theimrestrained  practice  of  the  grossest  debaucheries, 
whfeh  have  rendered  his  name  scarcely  less  infa- 
mous than  his  cruelties.  (Tac.  i4fM».  iv.  67,  vi.  I, 
Suet.  7W.  40,  43;  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  5;  Juv.  Sat.  x. 
93.)  He  erected  not  less  than  twelve  vilhtt  m  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  island,  the  remains  of  several  of 
whkh  are  still  visible.  The  most  considerable  appears 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
fiujng  the  Surrentine  Promontoiy,  which,  from  its 
strong  position,  is  evidently  that  designated  by  Pliny 
(UL  6.  s.  12)  as  the  <*  Arx  Tiberii.**  It  is  supposed 
also  to  be  this  one  that  was  called,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius  {Tib.  65),  the  **  Villa  Jovis."  Near  it 
an  the  remains  of  a  pharos  or  light-house,  alluded 
to  both  by  Suetonius  and  Statins,  which  must  have 
served  to  guide  ships  through  the  strait  between  this 
headland  and  the  Surrentine  Promontory.  (Suet 
Tib.  74;  SUt.  Silv.  iii.  5.  100.) 

Strabo  tells  us  that  there  were  formerly  two  small 
towns  in  the  island,  but  in  his  time  only  one  re- 
mained. It  in  all  probability  ot-cnpied  the  same  site 
as  the  modem  town  of  Capri.    (Strab.  v.  p.  248.) 

The  name  of  Tanrubukie,  mentioned  by  Statins 
(iii.  1 .  129), appears  to  have  been  given  to  some  of  the 
lofty  crags  and  rocks  that  crown  the  inland  of  Capri  .* 
it  is  said  that  two  of  these  still  bear  the  names  of 
Torogrande  and  Toro  piccolo.  From  its  rocky 
character  and  calcareous  soil  Capri  is  far  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  opposite  island  of  Itchia  :  the  epithet 
of  **  dites  Capreae,"  given  it  in  the  same  passage  by 
Statius,  could  be  deserved  only  on  account  of  the 
imperial  splendomr  Uiviahed  on  the  villas  of  Tiberius. 
Excavations  in  modem  times  have  brought  to  light 
mosaic  pavements,  bas-reliefs,  cameos,  gems,  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity.  These,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  ishind,  are  fully  described  by  H»- 
drava.  {UUert  iuU  Iwla  di  Capri.  Dresden, 
1794.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPRIA  LAKE.     [Aspehdub.] 

GAPRUS.  (Kdvpos:  Lybtxidha\  the  port  and 
island  of  Stageirus  to  the  SW.  of  the  Strymonio 
Gulf.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  comp.  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  166.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GAPRUS.  1.  (Kolirpof,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  738;  PolyU 
V.  5 ! ;  Ptol.  vi.  1 .  §  7),  a  river  of  Assyria  which  flowed 
into  the  Tigris,  not  many  miles  below  Nineveh.  Its 
modem  name  is  the  Leuor  Zdb.  It  is  probable  that 
the  name  of  this,  and  that  of  the  Greater  Z&b^  the 
Lycus,  were  imported  into  Assyria  by  the  Greeks 
from  Phiygia,  in  which  were  two  riven  of  the  same 
namea  in  close  propinquity  the  one  to  the  other.  [V-] 
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8.  A  tribntaiy  of  tlie  lC»eaiid«r,  liinDg  in  Pbfy- 
giiL    [Mabaxdrs.] 

GAPSA  (iUh^:  Ca/m  or  Ghqfi^  R^).  » 
important  city  in  the  extreme  &  of  Namidia  (aft.  in 
ByzAciam),  standing  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
oasis,  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  desert  aboonding  in 
serpents,  SW.  of  ThelepCe,  and  NW.  of  Tacape.  Its 
ftioniiation  was  ascribed  to  the  Libyan  Hercules,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  Hecatompylos  of  Polybia^  (L  73) 
and  Diodoms  (ir.  18;  comp.  Frag.  Lib.  zxiv).  In 
the  Jugnrthine  War  it  was  die  treasury  of  Jogurtha, 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Marios;  bat  it  was 
afterwards  rebnilt,  and  made  a  colony.  Its  names 
are  found  on  inscri,  tions  at  C^rfaa.  (Sallust  Jfig, 
89,  et  seq.;  Flor.  iii.  I ;  Stiab.  xni.  p.  831 ;  Plin.  v. 
4 ;  /t.  AmL  Le, ;  Tab.  Pent ;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  39 ;  Nctit. 
Ajr.;  Shaw,  p.  124,  2nd  ed.)  [P.  &] 

CATUA  (KaTV9:  Eth.  KairMt^^or  Kmrv^iOY: 
in  Latin  Capoensis  and  Capoanus ;  but  originally, 
Campanns,  which  is  the  <mly  form  fonnd  in  Livy  or 
Cicero:  Sta  Maria  di  Capatta%  the  capital  of 
Campania,  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  oele- 
twated  cities  of  Italy.  It  was  situated  about  2  miles 
from  the  river  Vnltumus,  and  little  more  than  one 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata.  The  origin  and 
etymology  of  the  name  are  much  disputed.  The 
most  probable  derivation  is  that  adopted  by  Livy, 
from  "  Campus,"  on  aooount  of  its  situation  in  a  fertile 
pUin;  it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  Capua  is 
fiHind  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Cau^Kmiaf 
the  citizens  of  Capua  are  constantly  called  Cam- 
pani,  and  the  territory  *'  Campanns  ager."  Thus 
also  Virgil  uaas  **  Campana  urbs  "  for  Capua. 
(Aim.  X.  145.)  iStrabo,  on  the  other  hand,  derives 
it  from  **  caput,"  as  the  chief  dtj  or  head  of  the 
sttrrsunding  region;  while  others,  according  to  cus- 
tom, derived  it  firom  a  founder  of  the  name  of  Capys, 
whom  some  represented  as  the  leader  of  the  Samnite 
conqneron  in  b.  a  423,  while  others  made  him  a 
contemporary  of  Aeneas,  or  connected  him  with  the 
kings  of  Alba  Longa.  (Liv.  iv.  37 ;  Strab.  v.  p.242 ; 
Festus,  9.V.  Capua;  Virg.  Aem,  x.  145;  and  Servius 
«;&>&;  Stat.  Si{«.  iii  5.77.) 

There  is  much  uncertainty  also  as  to  the  time 
when  the  city  first  received  this  name:  Livy  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  its  Etmscan  name  was  Vul- 
tuninm,  and  that  it  first  received  that  of  Capua 
from  the  Samnites:  other  writers  represent  Capua 
itself  as  a  word  of  Tuscan  origin.  (Intpp.  sp.  Serv. 
L  c.)  The  name  must  certainly  be  of  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  livy,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  Ste{dianus  of  Byzan- 
tium, who  cites  it  as  used  by  Hecataeus,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  the  0»ean  name  of  the 
ct^  long  before  the  period  of  the  Samnite  conquest, 
and  was  only  rerived  at  that  period. 

Ancient  writers  are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing 
the  foundation  of  Capua  to  the  Etruscans :  this  was 
the  statement  of  Cato,  as  well  as  of  those  anthors 
who  diflfored  from  him  widely  as  to  its  date  (Veil. 
Pat  i  7);  and  b  confirmed  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242); 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was 
already  an  Oscan  town  upon  the  site  which  was 
selected  by  the  Tuscans  for  that  of  their  new  capital 
of  Vultumnm.  The  period  of  this  foundation  was  a 
subject  of  great  uncertainty  among  the  ancienU 
themselves.  Cato,  as  we  learn  from  Velldus,  re- 
ferred it  to  so  bite  a  period  as  b.  c.  471 ;  while  other 
authors  (whose  names  are  not  mentifrnied)  assigned 
to  it  a  greater  antiquity  than  Rome,  and  jdaoed  the 
foundation  about  800  b.  o.    The  Utter  may  veij 
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pn^Mbly  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  make  li 
a^ree  with  the  supposed  date  of  ita  henie  founder 
Capys ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  date  given  by  Gate  with 
what  we  know  from  other  sooroes  of  Uie  Etmscsa 
history,  or  to  believe.as  Velleius  himself  observes,  that 
Capua  had  risen  within  so  short  a  period  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  pnMpenty  and  power.  The  earlier  dsts 
is  adopted  by  MOUer  {Etnuker,  vol.  L  pi  172^ 
while  Niebuhr  follows  Cato  (voL  L  p.  75)l  It  seems 
certain  tliat  under  the  Etruscan  role  Capoa  was 
not  Mily  the  chief  city  of  the  twelve  whidi  are  ssid 
to  have  been  founded  by  that  people  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  as  such  exercised  a  kind  of  anpremacy  over 
the  rest  (Strab.  L  e.);  but  that  it  had  attained  to  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  surpaosiqg  that  of 
most  cities  in  Italy.  But  the  luxurious  and  efiemi- 
nate  habits  which  resulted  from  thair  opaknt  con- 
dition, unfitted  the  bhabttanta  for  ww,  and  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  their  more  hsotly  net|;it- 
bours  the  Samnites,  who  hsrissed  them  with  con- 
tinual hostilities.  The  Etruscans  were  at  length 
reduced  to  purchase  peace  by  •^»»«tthg  the  Ssm- 
nites  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  sharing 
with  them  their  bmds  as  well  as  their  city.  But 
the  new  comers  were  not  long  contented  with  a  part 
only  of  theie  advantages;  and  they  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  solenm  fiutival  to  surprise  and  massacre 
their  Tuscan  associates,  and  thua  became  sde 
nuutcTB  of  the  city,  b.  g.  423.  (Liv.  iv.  37,  viL  38.) 
The  circumstances  of  this  revolution,  aa  related  to 
us,  would  in  themselves  prove  that  the  Etruscan 
occupants  of  CapTia  were  little  more  than  a  domi- 
nant aristocmcy:  the  original  Oscan  population  were 
so  fiir  from  being  expell^  or  destroyed  by  the  Sam- 
nites, that  they  were  probaUy  restored  to  gresler 
liberty,  and  were  blended  t<^gether  with  thor  new 
miens  into  the  Campanian  people.  Thus  it  is 
clearly  to  this  event  that  Diodorua  refers  when  be 
uses  the  phrsse  that  the  Campanian  nation  now  fieA 
rose  into  being  (<nWoTi},  Diod.  xii.  31)l  He  places 
it,  however,  seventeen  yean  earlier  than  Livy,  or  in 
B.  c.  440. 

Capoa  frem  henceforth  became  an  essentislly 
Oscan  dtj ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  diflennee  of 
origin  between  the  Siunnite  mlers  and  the  poiely 
Oscan  populace  continued  to  influence  ita  p^tical 
condition,  and  that  the  strongly  marked  opporitifln 
which  we  find  existing  on  many  occasions  between 
the  knighta  or  aristocracy  and  the  pc^mlar  party,  in 
this  as  well  as  other  dtias  of  Campania,  proceeded 
originally  from  this  cause.  The  change  oif  rulen  did 
not  aflfect  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  winch  appears  to 
have  continned  to  exercise  a  Idnd  of  snpreros^ 
over  those  in  ita  neighbourhood,  and  increased  so 
much  in  wealth  and  population  that  it  is  called  by 
Livy,  in  B.  a  343,  "  nrbs  maxima  opolcptissimaqee 
Italiae.'*  (Liv.  viL  31.)  But  this  wealth  was  not 
without  ita  disadvantages :  eighty  years*  poaaeBsion  of 
Capua  and  ita  fertile  territory  reduced  the  Sunnits 
conquerors  to  a  state  of  luxury  and  eSemina^  flmUar 
to  that  of  their  Etruscan  predeceason,  and  rendered 
them  equally  unfit  to  contoid  with  thdr  more  haidy 
brethren  who  had  continued  to  inhabit  their  native 
mountama.  (Liv.  viL  29—^2.)  Hence,  when  in 
B.  c.  343  their  assistance  was  invoked  by  the  neigh- 
bouring petty  tribe  of  the  Sididni,  to  piotect  them 
against  the  sggressians  of  the  Samnites,  thoogb 
they  readily  undertook  the  taak,  they  wars  toUl^ 
defeated  by  the  Samnitea  in  the  pfaun  betireea  Mt 
Tifeta  and  their  dty;  and  compiled  to  shat  th«Ba- 
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np  within  their  waOii,  and  fai  tlicir  tom 
implore  the  Msistaiioe  of  Uie  Ronuuis.  The  laUsr 
speedily  rdieved  them  fipom  their  SMnnito  enemiee; 
Imt  the  dtizene  of  Gapaa  were  very  near  ialUng 
victims  to  the  treach«i7  of  a  Roman  garriaoD  sta- 
tioned in  their  dtj,  who  are  eaid  to  hate  meditated 
making  themeelTee  masters  of  it  by  a  massacre 
stmibB'  to  that  by  which  the  Samnites  liad  them- 
selves obtained  its  possession.  (Lvr.  Tii.  38.)  The 
snbeeqaent  verdt  of  the  Campanians,  their  alliance 
with  the  Latins,  and  the  defeat  of  tlieir  oombined 
annies  lia?e  already  been  related  under  Camfamia. 
By  the  trea^  which  followed,  Capoa  lost  the  pos- 
session of  the  rich  Falemian  plain ;  bat  obtained  in 
return  the  right  of  Roman  dtizenahip;  the  knightSi 
who  had  been  thnmghoat  opposed  to  the  war,  re* 
eeiving  apparemly  the  fall  franchise,  while  the  rest 
of  the  popnktioD  obtained  only  the  **  ciTitss  sine 
sofin^a"  (Lhr.  TiiL  11,  14;  Madiig,  <2s  Colon. 
pp.  240,  241.)  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that 
Capoa  did  not  (like  some  of  the  dties  in  tiiis  con- 
dition)  lose  its  separate  municipal  organisation;  it 
oontinoed  to  be  goyemed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
the  chief  of  whom  bore  the  Oscan  title  of  "  Meddix 
Tnticos,'*  and  though  we  are  told  that  in  B.  o.  317 
they  were  reduced  by  intema]  diasensions  to  apply 
for  the  interferenoe  of  the  Roman  senate,  the  new 
r^nlatkms  then  introduced  by  the  praetor  L.  Fu- 
riiis  appear  to  hate  been  suecessful  in  restoring  tran- 
q[iiimty.    (Id.iz.20.) 

There  was  nothing  in  the  conditiQD  of  Capoa  as 
thus  constituted  to  check  its  internal  prosperity,  and 
aococdingly  it  wm  so  far  firom  dedining  under  the 
Roman  rule  that  it  oontinoed  to  increase  in  opulence: 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was 
eonsidered  to  be  scaredy  inferior  to  the  two  great 
riTsl  cities  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  (Flor.  i.  16.  §  6). 
Bat  this  very  power  rendered  its  dependent  condition 
more  galling,  and  there  were  not  wanting  amlntioos 
spirits  who  desired  to  place  it  on  a  footing  at  least 
of  equality  with  Rome  itself.  The  sooeesses  of 
Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punio  War  appeared  to 
open  to  them  a  prospect  of  attaining  this  dyectt  and 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  the 
popular  party  in  the  dty,  headed  by  PacuTius  Cala- 
vius  and  Vlhius  Virrius,  opened  the  gates  of  Capua 
to  the  Carthaginian  graeral.  (Ut.  zziii.  2 — 10.) 
Such  was  the  power  of  Capua  at  this  time  that 
(induding  the  forces  of  her  depoident  dties)  she 
was  deemed  capable  of  sending  into  the  fidd  an  army 
of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse  (/fr.  5):  yet  Han- 
nibal seems  to  hare  derived  little  real  additional 
strength  from  her  accession ;  the  other  most  con- 
sidenble  dties  of  Campania,  Nda,  Neapolis,  and 
Comas,  refused  to  fuUuw  her  exanifde,  and  success- 
fiilly  resisted  the  efforts  of  Hannibal.  The  ensuing 
winter  spent  by  the  Carthaginian  troops  within  the 
walls  of  Capua  is  saki  to  have  produced  a  highly 
injurious  eflect  upon  their  discipline,  and  though 
there  is  the  grossest  eiaggeration  in  the  statements 
of  Roman  writers  on  this  subject,  it  Is  certain  that 
Paunibal  would  never  agaii)  expose  his  soldiers  to 
the  luxuries  and  temptations  of  a  winter  in  the 
Oampanian  capital.  The  operations  of  the  following 
campaigns  were  on  the  whole  fovourable  to  the 
Roman  arms:  and  instead  of  the  diiz«*ns  of  Capua 
finding  themselres  as  they  had  hoped  pUced  at  the 
bead  of  the  dtiw  of  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  212, 
they  were  themselres  besieged  by  the  ^xman  armies^ 
The  arriYsl  of  Hannibal  fixsn  Apulia  this  time  re- 
lieved the  city,  and  oompdkd  the  Romans  to  retreat: 
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but  no  sooner  had  he  again  withdrawn  bis  forces 
than  the  consuls  Fulyins  and  Appius  Claudius  r>- 
newed  the  siege,  and  invested  the  cky,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  extent,  with  a  double  line  of  drcum- 
Tallation  all  round.  All  the  efibrts  of  Hannibal  to 
break  through  these  lines  or  cunpd  the  consuls  to 
raise  the  si^,  proved  fruitless:  fomine  made  itsdf 
severdy  folt  within  the  walls,  and  the  Capuans  were 
at  length  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretiidi 
B.C.  211. 

The  revolt  of  the  faithless  dty  was  now  punished 
with  exemplary  severity.  All  the  senators,  and 
other  nobles,  were  put  to  death,  or  thrown  into 
dungeons,  where  they  ultimately  perished :  the 
other  dtizens  wers  removed  to  a  distance  from  thdr 
homes,  the  greater  part  of  them  beyond  the  Tiber ; 
and  the  whole  territory  of  the  city  confiscated  to  the 
Roman  state :  all  local  magistracies  were  sbolished, 
and  the  mixed  population  dt  strangers,  artiMins,  snd 
new  settlons,  which  was  allowed  •  to  remain  within 
the  walls  was  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  praefect.  (Liv.  zxvi  15, 16, 33, 34 ;  Cic.  d§ 
Log.  Agr.  i.  6,  1 1,  28,  32.)  The  dty  itsdf  was 
only  spared,  says  Livy,  in  order  that  the  most  fertile 
lands  in  Italy  might  not  be  left  without  inhabitants 
to  cultivate  them :  but  its  political  importance  was 
for  ever  annihilated,  and  the  proud  capital  of  Cam« 
pania  reduced  to  the  oonditun  of  a  {wovincial  town 
of  the  most  degraded  class.  The  policy  of  the 
Romans  in  this  instance  was  eminently  successful  i 
while  the  advantages  which  Capua  derived  from  its 
position  in  the  midst  of  so  fertile  a  plwn,  and  on 
the  greatest  high  road  of  the  empire,  soon  raised  it 
again  into  a  populous  and  flourishing  town,  and  vir- 
tually, though  not  in  name,  the  capital  of  Campania, 
it  continued  to  be  wholly  free  from  domestic  troubles 
and  seditions,  and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  tor 
thdr  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Rome,  of  which  they 
gave  ngnal  proof  during  the  trying  period  ol  the  Sodal 
War.  (Cic.<fe/^.J^.iLd3.)  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  on  this  occasion  restored  to  the  possession 
of  munidpal  privileges,  for  though  Velleius  represents 
them  as  first  recoivering  these,  when  they  became  a 
colony  under  Caesar,  they  certainly  appear  to  have 
been  in  poesessian  of  them  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  44 ;  Cic.  pri)  Sett.  4,  m  Pi$on.  12.) 
Its  importance  at  this  period  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  repeated  notioea  of  it  that  occur  during  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Rome.  Thus  it  was  at  Capua  tliat 
Sulla  had  assembled  his  army  ibr  the  Mithridatio 
War,  and  from  whence  he  turned  the  arms  of  his 
legions  against  Rome:  it  was  here,  too,  that  the 
next  year  Cinna  first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
agdnst  the  Senate.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  56, 57, 63, 65.) 
i^ain,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  the  partisans  of  the  latter  at  firat 
made  Capua  a  kind  of  head-quarters,  which  they 
were,  however,  soon  constrdncd  to  abandon.  (Id* 
B.  a  iL  29,  37  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  14 ;  Cic.  ad  AtL 
viL  14.)  It  is  also  mentioned  on  occasion  of  the 
eoBspirscy  of  Catiline,  as  one  of  the  places  where 
his  emissaries  were  most  active :  in  consequence  of 
which,  after  the  suppresdon  of  the  danger,  the 
munidpaiity  spontaneoudy  adopted  Cicero  aa  theii 
patron.  (Cic.  ftro  Seat,  4.) 

Capua  is  at  this  time  termed  by  the  grpat  orator 
'*  nrbs  amplisdma  atque  omatissima."  (Id.  ds  Leg, 
Agr.  23.)  But  the  territory  which  had  once 
belonged  to  it,  the  fertile  *^  ngiBr  Campanna,"  wan 
retained  by  the  Ramans  as  the  property  of  the  stati\ 
and  was  guarded  with  jealous  oan  as  one  gf  th« 
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diMf  Bomoes  of  the  public  revenoe :  so  that  It  was 
exempted  eren  in  the  geneml  distribntioiut  of  the 
pablic  lands  bj  the  Greochi,  and  hy  Solla  (Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr,  i.  7),  though  the  latter  eeems  to  hate  at 
kast  trenched  apoo  some  portions  of  it.  {Lib,  CoUm. 
p.  232  ;  Zompt,  de  Colon,  p.  252.)  In  B.  c.  63, 
the  tribone,  Serrillus  Rallus,  bronght  in  an  agmrian 
law,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  the 
division  of  this  celebrated  district :  but  the  elo- 
qnence  of  Cicero  procured  its  rejection.  (Cic.  in 
JPiion.  2;  Pint.  Cie,  12.)  A  few  years  later, 
however,  the  same  measure  was  carried  into  efiect 
bj  the  Lex  Jolia  Agraria  passed  by  Caesjir  in  his 
eonsulship.  b.  a  59,  and  20,000  Roman  citizens 
were  settled  in  the  **ager  Campsnos,"  and  the 
adjoining  district,  called  the  Campos  Stellatis. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxzvui.  7 ;  Caes.  B,  C.l  14 ;  Soet 
Caet.  20;  Appian,  B,  C.  iL  10;  VeU.  Pkt  ii.  44; 
Cic.aii^tt.u.  16.) 

Capoa  thos  became  a  Roman  oolonj,  and  finom 
henceforth  oootinaed  to  enjoj  a  dignity  correspond- 
ing to  its  real  importance.  Bat  the  colonists  settled 
here  by  Caesar  were  not  long  permitted  to  retain 
their  la&ds  in  tianqnillity.  Among  the  cities  of 
Italy  the  poseession  of  which  the  Triomvira  were 
compelled  to  promise  to  their  l^ons  in  b.  c.  43, 
Capoa  held  a  prominent  place  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3): 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  veterans 
of  Octavian,  on  which  acconnt  the  latter  made  it 
the  head*qQarters  of  his  army  previons  to  the  war 
of  Pemsia,  b.c.  41.  (Id.  t.  24.)  We  learn  also 
that  he  farther  increased  it  by  the  establishment  of 
fretih  bodies  of  veterans  after  the  battle  of  Actinm : 
in  conaeqoence  of  which  repeated  accessions,  the 
city  appears  to  have  assumed  the  titles  of  ^  Colonia 
Julia  Augusta  Felix,"  which  we  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Au- 
gustus conferred  an  additional  boon  upon  Capua 
(which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  especial 
fiivour)  by  bestowing  upon  the  municipality  a  valu- 
able tract  of  land  in  Uie  island  of  Crete,  and  by 
constructing  an  aqueduct,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  city.  (VelL  Pat.  iL  81 ;  Dion  Cass. 
xlix.  14.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  hear  comparatively 
little  of  Capua,  though  it  is  clear  from  incidental 
notices,  as  well  as  from  still  extant  inscriptions,  that 
it  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  and  populous  city. 
Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  Campania,  and  says 
that  it  so  far  surpassed  the  other  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince, that  they  were  merely  small  towns  in  com- 
parison  (v.  p.  248).  It  received  a  fresh  colony  of 
veterans  under  Nero ;  but  during  the  civil  wars  of 
A.  D.  69  its  stead&st  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Vitellias  involved  many  of  the  chief  fiimilies  <^  its 
citizens  in  ruin.  (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  31,  Bitt.  iii.  57, 
iv.  3.)  At  a  mach  later  period  Ausonins  speaks 
of  it  as  having  greatly  declined  from  its  former 
splendour,  but  he  still  rankn  it  as  the  eighth  city  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
no  other  in  Southern  Italy  that  could  for  a  moment 
dispute  its  superiority.  ( Auson.  Ord.  Nohii.  Urb.  6.) 
Its  prosperity,  however,  probably  rendered  it  an 
espeoal  object  of  attack  to  the  barbarians,  who 
desolated  Italy  after  the  fisU  of  the  Western  Empire. 
It  was  taken  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in 
A.D.  456,  and,  as  we  are  told,  utterly  destroyed 
{Hist,  Mtteeli.  xiv.  p.  98,  ed.  Mur.;  Const  Porph. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  27) ;  but  Uioogh  it  appears  to  have 
never  recovered  this  blow,  it  figures  again,  though 
ID  A  very  reduced  condition   in  the  Gothic  wars  of 
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Beliaariiis  (Prooop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  18, 26),  nd  nnut 

have  Ribiequently  much  revived,  as  P.  Diaconus  in 
the  eighth  century  terms  it  one  of  the  three  roo£t 
opulent  cities  of  Campania.  {HigL  Lang.  iL  17.) 
Its  final  destruction  dates  from  its  capture  by  the 
Saracens  in  a.  d.  840,  who  are  said  to  have  reduced 
it  to  ashes.  Its  defenceless  positicm  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain  caused  it  to  be  at  this  period  altogether 
abandoned,  its  inhabitants  taking  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains:  but  a  few  yean  after- 
wards (a.  d.  856)  they  were  induced,  by  their 
bishop  Landulfus,  to  return,  and  ettabliiih  them- 
selves on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Casilinnm,  a  po- 
sition which  they  converted  into  a  strong  fortriss, 
and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their  anci«it 
city.  (Chron.  Caauat.  L  31,  ap.  Mnrat.  SaytL  voL 
ii.  p.  303 ;  Constantin.  Porphyr.  2.  c)  It  is  thus 
that  the  modem  city  of  Ci^pofia  (one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions)  has  arisfs 
on  the  site  of  Casilinum :  that  of  the  ancient  Capa« 
being  occupied  by  the  huge  vilhge  or  Caaak^  called 
Santa  Maria  di  CajMMMi,  or  Sta  Maria  Maggiort, 
which,  though  it  does  not  rank  at  a  town,  <wi*»i^»« 
near  10,000  inhabitants. 

Ancient  writen  abound  in  declamatocy  alfaisiQos 
to  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Capoans,  which 
is  said  even  to  have  surpassed  the  fiUxdous  extra- 
vagance of  the  Sybarites  (Polyb.  ap.  Athen.  xiL 
36);  but  they  have  left  tis  scarcely  any  topographi- 
cal notices  of  the  city  itself.     We  learn  from  Ciooo 
that  in  consequence  of  its  position  in  a  perfectly 
level  plain,  it  was  spread  over  a  wide  extent  oif 
ground,  with  broad  streets  and  low  houses.     (Cic. 
de  Ijcg.  Agr.  ii.  35.)    Two  of  these   streets  or 
squares  (plateae),  called  the  Seplasia  and  Albana, 
are  particuhu-ly  celebrated,  and  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  frequented  and    busy  in  the  dty.     The 
former  was  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  the  iiho|4 
of  perfiimen  (tmguentarii),  a  trade  for  which  Capua 
was  noted,  so  that  the  most  luxurious  Romans  de- 
rived their  supplies  from  thence.    (Cic.  IL&  34; 
pro  Sett  8,  in  Piaon,  11 ;  Asoon.  ad  Or.  in  Pit, 
p.   10;    Val.   Max.  Lc   1,    ExL  I;     Athen.  xv. 
p.  288,  e.     The    "  Unguentarii   Seplasiarii "   are 
mentioned  also   in   inscriptions.)     The    aqueduct 
constructed    by  Augustus,  and  named   the  Aqua 
Julia,  was   a    splendid  work,    and   the    pride    of 
the    town,   for    its  magnificence    as  well    as    its 
utility.      (Dion    Cass.  xlix.  14.)      The    amphi- 
theatre, of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  wm  cer^ 
tainly  not  constructed  before  the  time  of  the  R>«nan 
Empire:  but  Capua  was  already  at  a  much  earlier 
period  celebrated  for  its  shows  of  g  adiators,  and  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  a  favourite  place  for  their  traht- 
ing  and  exercise.     It  was  from  a  school  of  gladia- 
tore  here  that  Spartaous  firet  broke  out  with  70 
companicms;  at  the  commencement  of  thedvU  wur 
there  was  a  large  body  of  them  in  training  here,  in 
the  service  of  Caesar.    (Cic  ad  AtL  viL  14;  Caee. 
B.  C.  L  14.)    We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  Capoa, 
like  many  other  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  its 
Capitolium  in  imitation  of  that  of  Rome.    (Soet. 
Tib.  40,  Col.  57.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Capua  are,  fur  the  moai 
part,  of  but  little  interest,  and  though  covering  a 
great  space  of  ground,  are  veiy  imperfectly  preserved. 
Some  portions  of  the  ancient  wails,  as  well  as  the 
broad  ditch  which  surrounded  them,  are  still  visible^ 
and  by  means  of  these  and  other  indicationa  the 
circuit  of  the  city  may  be  traced  with  tokiabk  cer- 
tainty.   Aooording  to  Pratilli,  it  was  betwea  fiv« 


CaPOA. 
nd  SI  mika  Id  dinunlennM,  and  had  h 
lbs  tila  q(  mat  of  which  mitj  be  itiU 
Tb«  sune  of  Ibe  Porta  JorU  haa  beea  fnatmi  to 
u  bf  I-i*T  (nri,  M).  bat  withoat  indioiting  its 
Btnation:  it  wu  probablj  w  the  E.  lids  of  ths 
Inm,  &dng  ML  Ti&ta,  en  whirh  ■tood  a  akbiatcd 
tcm|j«  of  JapilCT.  Tbc  ntoatini  of  Itw  Pnta  Vul- 
tnrntDida,  AlcUaiia,  and  CamaM,  RMCtioned  in  io- 
Kiipticni,  is  anfflcnntlj  iodicaUd  hj  thair  napfo- 

Mill  Tisibls  noir  tba  amphitfacatn,  and  tliaM  of  aoo- 
ther  gabuitod  till  the  mtddto  al  the  eerentfliDlb 
cmtnrj,  Soros  iitght  barea  ontj  an  fbond  cf  Iba 
tbcatn^  the  axHtenoe  of  which  La  alao  reooxdai  hy 
u  ioBcriptiaa.  Tba  ruina  of  tbs  atnpfaitheatre,  m 
Ibe  eaOnrj,  are  sxtsisiTe,  and  ihcm  [hat  it  mnat 
hare  beet),  wben  perfid,  one  of  the  meat  ma^ifi- 
cent  xtrnctuna  of  the  kiod  exiillne  ia  Ilaljr.  Mai- 
ucdii,  a  HcapoUtao  antiqoshan,  bu  (preo  an  ela- 
bonta  deaciipdon  of  it,  in  i  duHrtaiion  un  tha 
iDBCTi]]tiDD  vluch  RccFda  ite  rcetoratioo  bj  Hadrian. 
The  date  of  ita  origioal  constniclicDi  ia  unkmiwiL 
(Mauocchi,  7h  mulUim  AmfJutkeatri  Camjxuu 
TibJmm  Commmtarimt.  4bi.  Neap.  1727.)  The 
«hR  ranaini  at  Capo*  are  ducribcd  bj  Pratilli 
( Via  Appia,  p.  SSO— 318)  and  bf  Romanelli  (toL 
ill  p.  S78 — 5S4);  but  neither  [be  ducripliona  of 
tbe  tbtnier  writer,  nor  tbe  inacriptitm  which  he  dtea, 
can  be  nceiTad  without  caatJoD.  Ail  tbe  inxriptiooi 
iiiDiid  at  Capoa  an  eoUected  bf  Uommaea  (/aacr. 
Scjt.  Staf.  p.  184—322). 

Capoa  wat  poamaed  in  tbe  period  tS  ita  proi- 
(eritj  and  pmnr  of  an  extoiUTe  tairitoj,  eiloid- 
>"K  ipparail]  J  aa  Ear  aa  tbe  moath  of  tbe  Vnlturooa. 
or  thii  the  partial  S.  d  Ihai  riier  waa  diitin- 
gaiahed.  in  later  timea  at  leaat,  bj  the  name  of  the 
Aoi>  Campaxus,  bb  tbe  pnper  larrita?  of  tba 
alj,  while  that  on  tbe  N.  tide  of  tbe  Voltnniiu  waa 
luBwn  aa  tba  Fai,siuiu»  Aoir,  a  name  aomMimea 
applied  to  Ctw  who!e  of  tbe  tirtile  tracta  between 
the  Voliunsa  and  tbe  monnlain  lanjcea  that  bonad 
the  plain  no  tbe  N.;  Bomelimea  natricted  to  the 
waion  pdttian  cf  thii  tract,  at  the  fint  of  tbe  Mai- 
Bian  Hillai  riiile  the  cMtem  half  of  the  plain,  at 
thefoot  of  Ucda  Callicpla,  eitoidiiig  frnm  Caiaa  to 
CieiliBnai,  waa  diatingoisbed  aa  tbe  CAHPtia  SnL- 
L*tu.(Li*.xuL  13)  Cia.  da  Ltg.  Agr.\.1,\Laii 
Suet  Caa.  BO.) 

The  cone  of  Capoa,  with  the  name  of  the  dtj, 
hare  all  of  them  Oatan  l^ends  i  the;  are  ahnoat 
all  of  copfer,  those  nf  silnr  being  of  extnrne  rarilj. 

^■ana  which  are  found  in  Doaaideiable  namhera,  with 
the  iegoid  "  Bona''  and  "  Bomano,"  bat  are  cer- 
■ainlf  nut  of  Soman  bbric,  were  coined  at  Capna 
dinng  (be  period  between  ita  obtaining  the  Roman 
Ciiiiaa  and  the  Second  Panic  War.  (Uommaen, 
Himtek.   JWnrwfH,  p.  2i9\    Uilhnt^,  Namit. 

■ui^  lb  r/ioJw,  p.  sia.)  [E.  u.  a] 
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CAPUT  BOVIS  (Kan>i»<Ht>,  a  Ibrt  at  ow  end 
tX  the  ftiaoat  bridge  which  tba  empeiw-  Hadrian 
made  iu  Uorsia  acraa  the  river  Danube.  It  waa 
■itaated  near  the  modem  Sbrtm,  between  tba  roined 
foria  of  Zenigrad  and  TKlWaefl.  (Piwup.  A 
.^edj/:  i>.  e.  p.  988.)  [L.6.] 

CAPUT  VADA.     [BlucnoDia.] 

CABACCA.     [Abriaoa.] 

CARACATES.  The  "  Triboei,  Vangiowa,  et 
Concata,'  an  mentioiied  bj  Tarilut  (Sirt.  i>.  70) 
in  bia  biater;  of  the  war  of  Civilii.  Sume  of  Iha 
eammentalon  on  Tacitoa  would  alter  the  nama,  but 
there  ia  no  reaaon  for  altering  such  a  name  becaoM 
it  occun  DOwbeiB  elae.  D'Anvills.  Gndinic  no  placa 
for  theaa  people  among  tbe  Tribod,  Nemetee.  and 
Vangionee,  anpposea  [lut  Ihej  maj  have  oecuiied 
tlM  tract  betwem  the  Neva  (TfoAe)  and  tbe  AAi'no, 
and  that  Uoguntiacum  (^oiiu)  ma;  hate  been 
Ihfflr  chief  town!  for  it  bapproa  that  we  oner  find 
ifae  name  of  tba  people  mentioned  who  bad  Mawt 
It  mar  than  hare  belonged  to  tbe  Caiacataa. 
Walckenaer  oboervee  (Cfoj.  ToL  ii,  p.  278)  that  in 
tbe  eniirona  d' JfaM  then  occur  the  namee  Kar- 
ioA.  Karliek,  KanBtHm;  KarMmier,  which  maj 
be  taken  to  be  eome  oonfirmaliDn  of  D'Anriile's  con 
jecto*.  [G.  L.] 

CABACE'Nl(Kiva<ni>ol),atribeaftheSHnnitu, 
which  acoording  to  Ptolem;  bhabtled  the  moat 
lurtbem  part  of  Samniam,  bordenng  on  the  Feligni 
and  the  Fnutani;  but  more  eepedallj  the  upper 
•niOtj  of  the  Sagma  (Soa^ni).  The  onlj  dtJ  that 
he  aaaigiu  to  them  it  AnriDKHA,  and  their  name  ia 
mt  mentioned  by  an;  other  gn^rapber.  Bnt  it  u 
genenllj  aappcaed  that  the  Caiuvihi  (Ko^JKini)  of 
Zonanu,  whcan  he  epeaka  of  aa  a  Gamnite  people 
(•iiL7),  are  the  lanie  with  the  Caraceal  of  Ptolemj. 
He  daicribea  them  aa  poaaeaeing  a  towu  or  strong- 
boU,  which  waa  not  taken  bj  the  Boman  coiuuli 
Q.  Gallua  and  C.  Fabiua  without  difficnllj.  Thk 
town  hag  been  auppned  by  local  topographere  to 
be  the  lame  with  the  modetn  Caltl  di  SaiK/m, 
which  Bcoma,  from  the  inacriptiong  and  other  rv- 
maioa  diacovered  there,  to  have  been  an  ancient 
town,  but  there  ia  no  authority  for  tbia.  Hot  ia  then 
anj  groDDd  for  identi^pug  the  Carenlini  of  Plinj 


a.  17),  ' 


inSitla- 


anung  tbe  Frentam,  wit 
ToLiLpp.  4S3,  i90.) 

CARAE  (Ki^  k' 
placa  menttDoad  lij  Dioilorua,  and  iBi>t«bl;  ic 
cene,  one  of  the  SE.  diatricta  of  Aaa^ria.  It  haa  neen 
conjcctainl  bj  Uannert  (t.  2.  p.  342)  that  it  wae 
aituatcd  in  the  naigbbaarbood  of  Kttri'ShlriB,  on 
the  rivar  Hnlwan.  [V.] 

CA'EtALlg,  or  CA'RALES  (the  plunl  (iirni  ia 
used  bj  tin  beat  Latin  writen;  Ksfdlkii:  Eli.  Ca. 
lalitanus :  Cagliari),  %  dtf  of  Sardinia,  the  most  con- 
eldenbla  in  the  whole  ialand,  ritualed  ou  the  S. 
Cfaet,  on  the  sitenuve  gulf  which  derived  tmoi  it 
the  name  of  Sinua  Caialitanua  (KaptAiTaAt  a^ 
wai,  PtoL  iii.  3.  §  4).  Ita  fbondMiui  ia  eapwaif 
asaigned  to  the  Carthaginiana  (Paxu.  i.  17.  §  »; 
Clandian,  B.  Gild.  520);  and  from  ita  opportune  d- 
tnation  for  communication  with  Africa  aa  well  aa  iU 
excellent  port,  it  doabtleee  asanmcd  under  their  go- 
vernment the  eama  important  podtion  which  we  find 
it  occn^^ing  under  the  Romana.  No  mention  of  it 
ia  found  on  the  occadon  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 
tbs  ialand;  but  during  the  Second  Pnnio  War,  it 
waa  the  beul-qnartsn  of  the  praetor,  T.  Maalina, 
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HAmpsioora  and  tlie  Carthaginisns  (lAr,  zziii.  40, 
41 ),  and  appears  on  other  occasions  aJso  as  the  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  the  bland,  and  the 
residence  of  the  praetor  (id.  xxx.  39).  Flonis  calls 
it  the  **  orbs  urbium,"  or  cnpital  of  Sardinia,  and 
represents  it  as  taken  and  .severely  ponished  hy 
Gracchos  (ii.  6.  §  35),  bat  this  statement  is  whollj 
at  variance  with  the  accoant  given  by  Livy,  of  the 
wars  of  Gracchus,  in  Sardinia,  according  to  which 
the  citiet  were  faithful  to  Rome,  and  the  revolt  was 
confined  to  the  nioantain  tribes  (xli.  6,  IS,  17) 
In  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
citizens  of  Caralis  were  the  finst  to  declare  in  &voar 
of  the  former,  an  example  soon  followed  by  the  other 
cities  of  Sardinia  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  SO);  and  Caesar 
himself  touched  there  with  his  fleet  on  his  return 
from  Africa.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  98.)  A  few  years  later, 
when  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Menas,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Sex.  Pompeins,  Caralis  was  the  only  city 
which  offered  any  resistance,  but  was  taken  after  a 
short  siege.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  30.)  No  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  blstury  under  the  Roman  Em{ttre,  bnt  it 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  though  it  did  not  become  a  colony,  its  inhabit- 
ants obtained  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Plin. 
ill  7.  8.  13 ;  Strab.  r.  p.  224;  Mela,  ii.  7 ;  /<m.  AnL 
pp.  80,  81,  82,  &c)  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Kmpire  it  fell,  together  with  the  rest  of  Sardinia, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  but  appears  to  have 
H'tained  its  importance  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still,  under  the  name  <^  Cagliari^  the  capital 
of  the  island. 

Ckudian  describes  the  andent  city  as  extending 
to  a  considerable  length  towards  the  promontory  (mt 
headland,  the  prcrjection  of  which  sheltered  its  port: 
the  latter  affords  good  anchorage  for  large  vessels; 
but  besides  this,  which  is  only  a  well-sheltered  road- 
stead, there  is  a4Joining  the  city  a  large  salt-water 
lake,  or  lagoon,  called  the  Stagno  di  Cagliarif  com- 
municating by  a  narrow  channel  with  the  bay,  which 
appears  from  Claudian  to  have  been  used  in  ancient 
times  as  an  inner  harbour  or  basin.  (Claud.  B,  GiUL 
520 — 524.)  The  promontory  adjoining  the  dty  is 
evidently  that  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (KdpaXis  w6\it 
ica2  &irpa,  /.  c),  but  the  Carautanum  Promoit- 
ToKiuJi  of  Pliny  can  be  no  other  than  the  headland, 
now  called  Capo  Carbonara,  which  fonns  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Cagluxri,  and  the  SE. 
point  of  the  whole  island.  Immediately  off  it  lay 
the  little  island  of  Ficakia  (Plin.  /.  c;  Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§  8),  now  culled  the  Isola  dei  Cavoli. 

Considerable  remains  of  the  andent  dty  are  still 
visible  at  CaffHarif  the  most  striking  of  which  are 
thobs  of  the  amphitheatre  (described  as  extensive, 
and  in  good  preservation),  and  of  an  aqueduct;  the 
latter  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  dty,  where 
fresh  water  is  at  the  present  day  both  scarce  and 
bad.  There  exist  also  andent  cLstems  of  vast  ex- 
tent: the  ruins  of  a  small  circular  temple,  and  nu- 
merous sepulchres  on  a  hill  outside  the  modem  town, 
which  appears  to  have  formed  the  Necropolis  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Smyth's  Sardmiay  pp.  206,  215; 
Valery,  Voyage  en  Sardaigne^  c  57.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

CARALITIS.     [Caralus.] 

CARALLIS  (Kipa^MSf  KapdiWua:  Eth.  Ko. 
poAAecirn}! :  Steph.  «. «.),  a  dty  of  Isauria,  supposed 
by  Cramer  to  be  the  same  which  Hierocles  and  the 
Coundls  assign  to  Pamphylia.  There  are  imperial 
coins  of  CaralUs  with  the  epigraph  KapaX\iuT9»y. 
The  place  appears  to  be  Kereli  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake  of  Bey  Shehcr,  which  is  west  of  Iconium. 


CARANTOXUS. 

This  lake  is  that  which  Stntbo  (p.  568,  ed.  CaMub.) 
calls  Coralis  (K^poAif),  and  Hamilton  {Reteareket, 
&C.  Tol.  ii.  p.  349)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  th« 
Pttsgusa  or  Pasgusa  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  It  is 
a  large  lake,  and  contains  many  islands.  Many 
modem  writers  call  this  lake  Caralis  or  Oaralitia, 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  authoritj.  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15)  mentions  a  Canditis  palus,  but  it  is 
near  the  Cibyratis.  [G.  L.] 

CARAMBIS  {KdpofiJgis:  Kerempe).  a  pranMntory 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Paphlagonia  of  Strabo  (p.  545), 
who  describes  it  as  a  great  headland,  tamed  to  tlw 
north  and  to  the  Scythian  or  Tauric  Cbersanesua. 
He  considers  this  promootoxy  and  the  pramontovy 
of  Criou  Metopon  in  the  Taniic  Cbenonesas  as 
dividing  the  Kuxine  into  two  seas.  He  states 
(p.  124)  the  distance  between  the  two  pranxNitorici 
at  2500  stsjilia;  but  this  must  be  an  error  in  the 
text  for  1500  stadia,  as  a  comparison  with  anothci 
passage  (p.  309)  seems  to  show;  and  the  fact  that 
many  navigators  of  the  Eoxine  are  said  to  haw 
seen  both  promontories  at  Qoat  (see  Groskud's  nets 
in  his  Traml  of  Strabo,  vol.  i.  p.  204).  PHnj  (iv. 
12)  makes  the  distance  170  M.  P.  This  proDMmtory 
of  Carambis  is  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  pm- 
gra]^erB,  and  by  many  other  writers.  Pliny  (tL 
2)  makes  the  distance  of  Canunbis  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontus  325  M.  P.,  or  350  M.  P.  according  to 
some  authorities.  The  direct  distance  from  SuM^n^ 
which  is  east  of  it,  was  reckoned  700  stadia;  bat 
the  true  distance  is  aboat  100  English  miles.  Ca- 
rambis is  in  42^  N.  lat  and  a  little  more;  and  it 
is  not  so  far  north  as  the  promontory  Syrias  or 
Lepte,  which  is  near  Sinope. 

There  was  also  a  phice  called  Canunbis  near  tlie 
promontory,  mentioned  by  Scyhix  and  Pliny,  though 
the  name  in  Scylax  is  an  emendation  of  the  MS. 
reading  Caramus;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  certain 
emendation  [G.  L.^ 

CARANinriS  (Kapq^rrif,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528; 
Kapatftrit,  Strab.  xii.  p.  560;  Plin.  v.  SO.  a.  24),  a 
canton  of  Upper  Armenia,  added  by  Artaxias  to  his 
dominions.  This  district  is  at  the  fisot  of  the  nMion- 
tains  which  separated  the  Roman  from  Idie  Pendan 
Armenia.  Carana  (Kefpoyo,  now  Enritm  or  Gartn) 
was  the  capital  of  this  district.  (Stzab.  xii.  pi  560.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Theododopdis,  which  was 
given  it  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Younger  by  Anatnlins,  his  general  in  the  East,  a.  d. 
416.  (Procop.  deAedif,  iii.  5 ;  Le  Beau,  Baa  Empire^ 
vol.  V.  p.  446.)  It  was  iot  a  long  time  subject  to 
the  ByzanUne  emperors,  who  considered  it  the  naost 
important  fortress  of  Armenia.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  10, 
17;  Const  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  46;  Cedi^i. 
vol.  i.  pp.  324, 463.)  About  the  middle  of  the  1 1th 
century  it  received  the  name  of  Artt-et-^'m^  ooo- 
tracted  into  Artrum  or  Ermrkm,  (SL  Martin,  Mhn, 
tur  rArmenief  vol.  i.  p.  67 ;  Ritter,  Erdhmide,  voL  x. 
pp.  81 ,  27 1  )  It  owed  its  name  to  the  drcomstance 
that  when  Arzbk  was  taken  by  the  Sdjuk  Turks, 
A.  D.  1049,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  which, 
from  its  long  subjectiai  to  the  Romans,  had  reodved 
the  epithet  of  Bum,  retired  to  Theodosic^lis,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  their  former  abode.  (St  Mar- 
tin,/.c.)  [E.  B.  J] 

CARA'NTONUS,  a  river  of  Gallia,  which  flow«4 
through  the  territory  of  the  Santones :  — 


"  Santonico  refluus  non  ipse  Carantonas 

AusoQ.  MoaeU,  v.  463 

Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  and  Morcianua  (p.  47)  call  it  Ca^ 
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fwntoluA,  or  ConentellaSi  if  it  be  the  same  stream, 
which  toMj  be  doubted.  The  name  Lb  enough  to 
ahow  that  the  Canintonus  of  AuBonins  is  the 
CAormle,  for  the  names  are  the  same.  Ptolemy's 
Canentelns,  aooording  to  bis  gragraphy,  is  certainly 
not  the  CkareHie,  bat  north  of  iL  [0.  L.] 

CARANUSCA.  The  Antonine  Itin.,  says  D'An- 
yille,  givvB  only  zxziiii  between  IKvodonun  Medio- 
matrioomm  (J/ets),  on  the  Mosel,  and  Augusta 
Ti  et iiorum  (  Trier  or  Tr^re*),  also  on  the  Mosel  but 
lower  down.  There  must  have  been  intermediate  t^ta- 
Uona  between  two  such  important  positions,  and  the 
Table  ma^  Canmusca  and  Ricciacum.  D'Anvillo 
was  not  able  to  make  anything  of  the  road. 
Walckenaer  ((7^.  ^  toL  iii.  p.  89)  has  restored 
the  nmte  from  the  Itin.  and  the  Table.  He  makes 
the  distance  between  Mets  and  TWer  42  Gallic 
leagues,  or  63  Roman  miles ;  and  he  places  on  the 
nrnd  from  Diyodnrum,  Theodonis  Villa  (  Thionviile) 
18  M.  P.;  then  Caranusca  (Canach),  24  M.  P.;  then 
Ricdacum  (i/iaiwcAeefar),  10  M.  P.;  and  then 
TWer,  10  M.  P.  But  other  geograpbere  give  quite 
a  diffvent  account  of  the  matter.  [G.  L.] 

CARASA,  a  place  in  Aquitania,  according  to  the 
Antooine  Itin..  on  the  route  from  Pompelo  {Pampe- 
^mia),  in  Spain,  through  the  western  Pyrenees  to 
Aqnae  Tarfoellicae  (Aw).  After  passing  the  Sum- 
mos  Pyreoaeoa  and  the  Imus  Pyrenaeus  {St.  Jean 
Pk^-de-Porty  we  come  to  Gariiy  a  name  which 
coRespoods  very  well  to  Carasa.  The  distance, 
18  M.  P.,  from  SL  Jean  Pied^de-Port  seems  to  fit 
pretty  well,  as  far  as  we  can  «adge  from  the  ordinary 
maps.  D*Anville  observes  that  39  M.  P.,  which  the 
edition  of  the  Itinerary  by  Surita  and  that  by 
Weseeling  give  as  the  distance  between  Carasa  and 
Aquae  Tarfoellicae,  is  a  great  deal  too  much. 
Walckenaer  gives  the  distance  at  28 1  M.  P.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Naples  MS.  [G.  L.] 

CARAVIS  (KapdovU:  MaOen  f),  a  dty  of  His- 
{lania  Tarraconensis,  oo  the  right  bank  of  the  Ibema 
iE^)i  37  H  P.  aboTe  Caefaraiignata.  (Appian, 
de  RA,  ffitp,  43;  itm,  AnL  p.  443.)       [P.  &] 

CARBAE  (Kap^oT),  a  people  of  Arabia,  named 
by  Diodorufl  Sicnlus  (iii.  46),  after  Agatharddes, 
as  being  ooDtiguons  to  the  IM»ae,  Alilaei,  and  Ga- 
sandL  They  are  periiaps  identical  with  the  warlike 
Cerbaui  of  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  are  assigned 
by  Forster  to  the  great  Harb  tribe,  which  name 
he  also  finds  in  the  dassical  forms.  They  extended, 
he  tlunks,  **  eastward  of  the  Tehama,  the  entire 
length  of  the  Hedjaa,  or  at  least  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  Yembo  and  Haly  (the  seat  of  the  Alilaei), 
where  Bnrckhardt  found  **  the  mighty  tribe  of 
Harb.**  (Forster^s  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134 
—136.)  [G.W.] 

GA'RBANA  (Kdfieam:  Etk,  Kaf>ffar«vY,  Steph. 
B*  <•  v.X  a  dty  oK  Lycia,  the  name  of  which  may 
Iw  worth  reoocding,  as  other  discoveries  may  be 
niade  in  that  country.  [G.  L.] 

CARBANTORIGUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  probably,  under  the  name  Carbantium, 
^J  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  The  word  ia  evi- 
dently a  compound  of  the  Britiith  term  Caer,  Its 
locality  is  in  the  sonth-weetem  part  of  Scotland,  as, 
along  with  Uxelum,  Corda,  and  Trimontium,  it  is 
<»w  of  the  four  towns  of  the  Selgovae.  It  has  been 
▼wioQBly  identified  with  Caerlav&rock,  with  Drum^ 
'Mrigf,  and  with  Kirkcudbright.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CABBINA  (K^ptftra),  a  city  of  the  Measapians, 
mcntiooed  by  Clearchus  {ap.  Athen.  zii.  p.  522),  as 
^▼ing  been  destroyed  by  the  Tarentines,  on  which 
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occasion  they  inflicted  such  outrages  on  tlie  ii.ha* 
bitants  as  subsequently  brought  down  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  all  {temons  concerned  in  their  perpe- 
tration. No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but 
the  conjecture  which  identified  it  with  Carov^no  (a 
considerable  modern  town  about  12  miles  W.  of 
Brindin)y  derives  some  plausibility  from  the  fiict 
that  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  there  in  the 
Messapian  dialect,  thus  proving  it  to  have  been  an 
andent  Messa|Man  town.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  142; 
Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dialecte^  p.  63.)       [£.  H.  B.] 

CARBIS  iKap€iiy  Arrian,  Ind,  26),  the  name  of 
a  shore  of  the  8e»-coast  of  Gednwia  which  was  visited 
by  the  fieet  of  Nearchus.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  identified  with  any  modem  name.  [V.] 

CA'RCASO  {Carcatione),  a  town  in  the  Pro- 
vinda  of  Caesar  {B,  G.  Iii.  20),  and  the  Gallia 
Narbonensis  of  Pliny  (iii,  4),  who  calls  it  "  Car- 
casum  Volcamm  Tectosagum."  Ptolemy  (ii.  10) 
also  menti(»u  it  as  one  uf  the  towns  of  the  Volcae 
Tectosages.  It  is  od  the  Atax  (^t«d!e),  and  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Aude.  In  the 
campaign  of  P.  Crassus  in  Aquitania  during  Caesar*a 
government  of  Gaul,  D.  c.  56,  Carcaso,  Tolosa,  and 
Narbo,  furnished  many  bravo  soldiers  for  Crassus. 
They  were  summoned  by  the  general  from  a  mufter 
roll.  A  column  a  few  feet  high,  erected  in  honour 
of  M.  Numerius  Nnmerianus,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  son  of  the  emperor  Cams,  was  found  a  few 
miles  finom  CarccuBone,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
monumental  evidence  that  this  was  once  a  Roman 
town.  But  Nnmerianus  was  named  M.  Aurelius.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  it  is  called  Castellnm  Car- 
caso. [G.  L.] 

CARCATHIOCERTA  (KapKa0t6K9fna:  Khar- 
put\  the  capital  of  Sophkmb,  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Armenia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  527 ;  Plin.  vi.  10.)  St. 
Martin  (M^tn.  stir  VArm/enie^  vol.  i.  p.  188)  con- 
sidera  that  this  was  the  ancient  and  heathen  name 
of  the  dty  of  Martyropolis  [Marttbopolis]  ;  bat 
Ritter  {Erdhmdt^  vol.  x.  p.  811)  has  shown  satis- 
factorily that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  Carcathio- 
certa  does  not  occur  in  the  Byzantine  vrriters,  but 
must  be  the  same  as  the  strong  fortress  which  Ce- 
drenus  (HitL  Comp.  vol.  ii.  p.  686)  calls  Xt^ore, 
and  which  commanded  Mesopotamia.  It  was  called 
by  the  Syrians  Kortbest  (Chartbitt,  D'Anville; 
Khartabittf  Herbelot;  ffaretbaretjAaaimtam;  comp. 
Von  Hammer,  Gesch.  der  Otman,  vol.  L  p.  226, 
vol.  ii.  p.  345).  Kkarput  is  placed  on  an  eminence 
at  the  termination  of  a  range  of  mountains,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain.  At  no  great 
distance  is  a  lake,  which,  though  described  as  salt, 
is  really  fm<hwater  {Lake  Goljik)^  which  Kinncir 
{Geog.  Mem.  Pert.  Emp.  p.  335)  conjectures  to  be 
the  lake  Colchis  of  the  ancients.  (Compb  PtoL  ▼.  13.) 
The  word  Kol,  Kul,  or  Gul  frequently  occun  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  and  signifies  a  tam  or  mountain 
hJce.  (Ritter,  ErdkuRde,  vol.  x.  p.  103 ;  Joum.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  207,  ToL  x.  p.  365.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

CARCICI,  for  so  D'Anville  afiSrms  that  we  ought 
to  read  the  name  in  the  Maritime  Itineraiy  instead 
of  CarsicL  His  authority  for  Cardd  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  Barthelemi  read  on  the  spot  The 
measures  are  very  confused  along  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Gallia,  but  D'Anville  contends  that  the 
Carsids  Portus  is  Castia,  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
France  between  Toulon  and  AtarteiUe,  (D'Anville, 
Notice,  &c.;  Walckenaer,  Giog,,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
120.)  [G.  L.] 

CATICINA  (Kd^Kwa,  PtoL  iu.  5.  §  27),  CAR- 
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CINE  (Plin.  W.  12.  8. 26),  CARCINITIS  (KapKt- 
vTriSf  Herod,  ir.  55,  99 ;  Hecat  ap.  Steph.  B.  $.  r. : 
Eth.  KapKivtTeu)f  a  city  of  Sarmatia  Europafla  (or 
Scythia,  according  to  Herodotuh),  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hypacjris  (Herod,  iv.  55),  or,  as  later 
writers  name  the  river,  Carciuites  (KopictW-n^T,  Strab. 
vii.  p.  307;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §§8,  9;  Plin.  I  c.)  Thia 
river  fell  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  (KapKtvirns 
t^KiroSy  Strab.  Lc;  Mela,  ii.  1.  §40;  Plin. /.  c; 
Afarcian.  p.  55 ;  Anm,  Per.  pp.  7, 9 ;  fbrmerlj  called 
Ta/Avp(iin)f  K6\woi :  QulfqfPerekop).  which  lies  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  isthmus  of  theChersonesus  Tanrica 
(CWimea).  The  ri^'er  was  re;;arded  as  the  boondary 
between  the  "Old  Scjthia  **  of  Herodotus  (iv.  99)  and 
Tnurica  (comp.  Plin.  I  c,  who  calls  the  oonntij  W. 
of  the  river  Scjthia  Sendica).  The  river  ia  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  small  stream  of  Kalantchak,  The 
site  of  the  ci^  cannot  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty. (Eichwald,  Geoffr.  d.  Kcup.  Meer.  p.  305; 
Ukert,  vol.  Ui.  pt  it  pp.  164, 193, 438, 458.)  fP.S.] 

CARCINITES  FL.  et  SIN.    rCARCiNA.J 

CABCINrTIS.     [Cabcina.] 

CAllCORAS  {KapKdpas:  Cfurk),  a  river  of 
southern  Pannonia,  flowing  from  the  heights  of  lUy- 
ricum  into  the  Savus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314 ;  Get^. 
Rav.  iv.  21,  where  it  is  called  Corcac)  [L.  Sj 

CARDAMYLE  (^KapBaniKfi :  Eth.  KapdofM- 
AfTi}f),  a  town  of  Messenia,  and  one  of  the  seven 
)iUces  oflfored  by  Agamenmon  to  Achilles.  (/{.  ix. 
150,  292.)  It  was  situated  on  a  strong  rocky 
height  at  tiie  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  sea, 
and  sixty  from  Leuctra.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  §  7 ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  360,  seq.)  It  is  called  a  lACOnian  town  by 
Herudotus  (viii.  73),  since  the  whole  of  Messenia 
was  included  in  the  territories  of  Laconia  at  the 
time  of  the  historian.  It  agun  became  a  town  of 
Messenia  on  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
the  latter ;  but  it  was  finally  separated  from  Mes- 
senia by  Augustus,  and  aimexed  to  Lacooia. 
(Paus.  /.  c.)  Pausanias  mentions  at  Cardamyle 
sanctuaries  of  Athena  and  of  Apollo  Cameins ;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  a  temenus  of  the 
Nereids.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  town 
to  the  NE.  of  the  modem  Skardhamulaj  at  the 
distance  of  1300  (French)  metres  from  the  sea. 
(Comp.  Plin.  iv.  5.  s  8  ;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  22 ;  Steph. 
B.  «.  «.;  Leake,  MoreOy  vol.  i.  p.  329,  seq.;  Bob- 
laye,  Reehercftes,  p.  93.) 

CA'RDIA  (Ko^Sfa:  Caridia),  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Thracian  Chemonesus,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Melas.  It  was  originally  a  cdony 
of  the  Milesians  and  Clazomenians  ;  but  subse- 
quently, in  the  time  of  Miltiades,  the  place  also  re- 
ceived Athenian  colonists.  (Herod,  vii.  58,  vL  33, 
ix.  1 15 ;  Seym.  Chios,  699 ;  Dem.  e.  Philip,  i.  p.  63, 
ds  Ilalon.  pp.  87,  88,  and  elsewhere.)  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  (Paus.  i.  9.  §  10),  and 
although  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  never  spun 
rose  to  any  degree  of  prosperity,  as  Lysimachia,  which 
was  built  in  its  vicinity  and  peopled  with  the  inha- 
tutants  of  Cardia,  became  the  chief  town  in  that 
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neighbonriiood.  (Strsb.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Pans.  L  la  §  S, 
iv.  34.  §  6;  Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  88;  PtoL  iiL  12. §2; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  Cardia  was  the  bfrtfaplaoe  of  king 
Eumenes  (Nep.  Eum.  1)  and  of  the  historian  ffier- 
onymus.   (Pans.  i.  9.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

CARDU'CHI  (KopSoSxoc,  Xen.).  The  wild  tribes 
who  occupied  the  high  mountaiooos  tmct,  which  lies 
between  ^e  great  Upland  or  Plateau  of  Pienia,  sad 
the  low-lying  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  went  in  anti- 
qoity  under    tlie    different    names  of   KetpBovx^tj 
T'tpSvdwt  (Strab.  xvL  p.  747),  K^pSaiccr  fhxn  a 
Persian    word,  signifying   manliness    (Strab.    xr 
p.  734),  K6fniot  (StnOk  xi.  p.  523),  Carduchi,  and 
Cordueni  (Plin.  vi.  15).     They  are  now  the  Kirds 
inhabiting  the  district  of  KurditUm,  who  are  proved 
by  their  peculiar  idiom  to  be  a  bnuicfa  of  the  Arian 
race.     (Prichard,  NaL  ffuL  of  Man,    p.  17«.) 
These  bortHiroos  and  warlike  tribes  owed  no  alto- 
giance  to  the  Great  Ki^g,  though  he  possessed  soma 
control  over  the  cities  in  the  pluns.     They  were 
separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Centrites  (Bkkttm- 
CAot),  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  con- 
stitutes in  the  present  day  a  natural  barrier  betweai 
KurdkUm  and  Armenia.     (Grote,  HitL  of  Greece, 
vol.  ix:  p.  157.)     Xenophon  in  his  retreat  performed 
a  seven  days*  march  through  the  mountains  of  the 
Carduchians    under  circumstances  of   the  utmost 
danger,  sufiisring,  and  hardship.     (Anab.  iv.  1 — 3; 
Died.  xiv.  27.)  They  dwelt  in  open  villages,  sitoated 
in  the  valleys,  and  enjoyed  an  abundant  supply  of 
com  and  wine.     Every  attempt  to  subdue  them  had 
proved  fruitless,  and   they  had    even    aimihilated 
mighty    armies    of   invaders.     Hie    neighboorii^ 
satraps  could  only  secure  a  free  iDtercoarse  with 
them  by  means  of  previous  treaties.    Their  bowmen, 
whose  arrow  resembles  that  of  the  Kurd  of  the  pr»- 
sent  day  (comp.  Chesuey,  Exped.  EtiphraL  y^  L 
p.  125),  exhibited  consummate  skill;  and  the  saf- 
ierings  of  the  Greeks  were  far  more  intolenhk  than 
anything  they  had  experienced  from  Tissaphemes 
and  the  Persians.     For  a  description  of  the  country 
occupied  by  these  nomad  tribes,  and  their  further 
history,  see  Corddkkb.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAHEIAE,  a  station  on  the  Via  Cludia  in  Erra. 
ria,  probably  a  mere  village,  is  ]daced  by  the  Itin^ 
raries  15  Bl  P.  from  Rome;  and  appears,  therefiave, 
to  have  occuped  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of 
Gakrck,  It  was  here  that  the  aqueduct  from  the 
Lacus  Alsietinus  was  joined  by  a  branch  from  the 
Lacus  Sabatinus.  (/<m.  AnL  ^  300;  Tab.  PevL; 
Frontin.  de  Aquaedvct.  §  71.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARE'NE,  or  CARINE  (Kapiivyi,  Kapiwn:  EtJL 
KapvivMos),  a  town  of  Mysia.  The  army  of  Xencea, 
on  the  route  from  Sardis  to  the  Hellespont,  marrlm^ 
from  the  Caicus  through  the  Atameus  to  Carine; 
and  from  Carine  through  the  plain  of  Thebe,  pass- 
ing by  Adramyttinm  and  Antandrus  (vii  48).  In 
the  text  of  Stephanus  («.  v.  Kofy^ni)  the  name  is 
written  Carene,  and  he  quotes  Herodotus,  and  also 
Crateros  (irepl  l^n^tff/»drt»y)  far  the  fonn  KopiyivuM. 
In  the  text  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  the  name  is  also  written 
Carene;  and  he  mentions  it  as  a  pbux  that  had  gone 
to  decay.  Carene  is  also  mentioned  in  a  frsgment 
of  Ephorus  (Steph.  s,  v.  B«yMi)  as  having  sent  some 
settlers  to  Ephesus,  after  the  Ephesians  had  kqs- 
tained  a  defeat  from  the  people  of  Priene.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  true  name  of  the  place  is 
Carene.  There  appear  to  be  no  means  of  fixing 
the  site  any  nearer  than  Hsfodotns  has  done.  [G.  L.J 
CABE'NI,  a  people  in  Britain,  mentkoed  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  east  of  the  CAiUfoaACAB, 
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•ndnwtortlieCttiiATfi.  This  gives  Unoi  the  ME. 
^uiM  ci \h9  oonsij  c/[ StUkerkmd,        [R.6.L.] 

CABENTOMAGUS^  a  town  in  Gallia,  is  pUc«d 
hy  tht  Theodosiao  Table  between  DiTona  {Cohort), 
and  Scigrdnnnm  {Rkodtt),  It  is  xv.  from  Stgo- 
dnnmn.     The  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.] 

CARES.     [Caria.] 

CARESE'KE  (Kapi|(nf*^)i «  monntainoos  traet 
b  the  Troad,  which  oontaUied  manj  Tillages,  and 
WW  wdl  culttTated.  (Strab.  p.  608.)  It  bordered 
on  the  Dardanioe  ss  fiv  as  the  parts  abont  Zeleia 
and  Pityeia.  It  was  named  from  the  Caresus,  a 
river  mentiooed  bj  Homer  (/L  xii.  SO),  which  flows 
into  the  Aesepns.  The  Caresos  has  a  considerable 
tallef  (o^Amt),  bnt  less  than  that  of  the  Aesepns. 
Strabo  sajs  that  the  Andrios,  which  flows  into  the 
Scamander,  also  rises  in  the  Caresene,  part  of  which 
is  theivfore  probablj  a  high  plateau,  on  which  the 
Andrins  and  Caresus  rise.  The  Cares»us  springs 
between  Palaescepsis  and  Achaeum,  which  b  oppo- 
site to  the  island  Tenedos.  There  was  a  citj  Careens, 
bat  it  was  mined  before  Stiabo's  time.  [G.  L.] 

CARE'SUS  (lU^ffos).    [Carksknb.] 

CA'RIAU  Kapk:  EtlL  Ki(s  Kapot./em.  lUcipa: 
Aflf,  Kopur^f,  K^pcos),  a  ooantrjr  in  the  sontb-west 
aqgle  ef  Aaa  Minor.  Strabo  (pw  632)  makes  the 
sontbem  boandary  of  looia  to  be  the  promontoiy 
Poseidion,  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  and  the  Carian 
moontaias,  as  the  text  stands  (rAv  KaptitA^  V^*')* 
Grosknrd  {TtxuuL  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  2)  writes  8pwv 
for  ipAw ;  and  so  Strabo  is  made  to  ssj  that  the 
soathem  boondary  of  looia  Is  the  Poseidium  and  the 
Csrian  bonndaries;  but  ss  Caiia  borders  on  Ionia,  if 
Strabo  wrote  so,  he  has  in  this  pssssge  fixed  no 
boondarj,  except  Poseidion,  which  is  sonth  of  the 
Maesnder.  If  bj  the  Carian  mountains  he  means 
the  range  of  Meesogis,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  ba^  of  the  Maeander,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  expressed  lus  meaning  very  accurately; 
for  if  the  Messogis  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander 
is  the  southern  boundary  of  I<Aia,  it  appears  incoii- 
sistent  to  speak  of  a  promontory  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander also  as  a  bonndazy.  Bnt  Stnbo*s  text  is  still 
capsble  of  expUnation.  Miletus,  which  was  sonth  of 
the  Maesnder,  and  in  a  tract  once  occupied  by  the 
Gsrisns,  was  an  Ionian  dty,  and  the  whole  coast 
line  from  Phocaea  and  the  Hermus  to  Poseidion,  ac- 
cording to  Strsbo,  was  Ionia.  It  is  therefore  con- 
sistent to  make  Ionia  extend  to  Poseidium  along  the 
coast,  and  yet  to  speak  of  the  Carian  monn^uns  ss 
a  boundary,  if  he  means  the  Messogis,  the  mounUun 
nuige  that  terminates  on  the  coast  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Mycale.  The  Messogis,  which  lies  between 
the  basin  of  the  Cayster  and  the  basin  of  the  Mae- 
snder, would  form  a  natural  bonndaiy  between  Caria 
and  the  oountry  to  the  north  of  the  Messogis. 
^labo,  m  another  passage  (p.  648),  ssys  that  the 
plain  of  the  Maeander  is  occupied  by  Lydians,  Ca- 
nans,  lonians,  Milesians,  the  people  of  Myns,  and 
*iso  the  Aeolians,  Who  bad  Magnesia  on  the  Mse- 
■ndsr.  Agnin  (p.  577),  after  describing  the  source 
«  the  MMunder,  he  says  that  it  flows  through 
I'^gia,  and  then  separates  Lydia  and  Caria  in  the 
pliih  of  the  Maeander;  and  near  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  it  flows  through  Caria  itself  (icol  Kaptaif 
a^r^v,  according  to  the  emended  text),  that  part 
which  is  now  oocniHed  by  the  lonians,  and  enters 
the  sea  between  Miletus  and  Priene.  Herodotus 
plsoes  in  Caria  not  only  Miletus  and  Myns,  but  also 
I'rieoe,  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander  (i.  142). 
It  lesnn,  then,  a  fiur  conclusion  that  the  Carians 
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onc»  possessed  all  the  plain  of  the  Maeander  in  its 
middlB  and  lower  oonrse,  and  that  the  Mesmgis  was 
their  northern  limit.  Immediately  south  of  the 
Maeander,  says  Strabo  (p.  650),  all  is  Carian,  the 
Carians  there  not  being  mingled  with  the  Lydians, 
but  being  by  themselves,  except  as  to  the  sea-coast 
parts  which  the  Myunii  and  Milesians  have  sppro- 
priated.  In  Strabo's  time,  then,  or  according  to  the 
authorities  that  Strabo  followed,  the  stock  of  purer 
Carians  commenced  immediately  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander, and  there  were  only  traces  of  the  former  popu* 
lation  in  the  plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  north-east  Caria  bordered  on  Phrygia.  Strabo 
(p.  663)  makes  Canira  on  tlie  npper  Maeander  the 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Caria.  The  range 
of  Cadmus  forms  a  natural  boundary  to  Caria  on  the 
north-east,  occupying  the  oountry  between  the  upper 
ba>in  of  the  Maeander  and  of  the  Indus,  one  of  the 
large  riven  which  enters  the  sea  on  the  south  coast 
of  Caria.  The  luitnral  limit  of  Caria  on  the  east 
would  be  the  high  knd  that  bounds  the  basin  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  and  not  the  range  of  Daedala, 
which  is  in  Lyoia  (Strab.  p.  664),  and  forms  the 
eaatem  boundary  of  the  baun  of  the  Indus  or  Calbis 
of  Strabo.  But  the  most  eastern  place  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stiabo,  is  Daedahi,  east  of  tlw 
Indus,  and  north  of  Daedala  is  the  mountain  range 
that  has  the  same  name.  According  to  this  geo> 
grapher,  the  small  river  Glaucus,  which  enters  the 
bay  of  Glaucus,  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  Caria  on 
the  south  coast,  and  thus  he  includes  within  Caria, 
at  least  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  or 
Calbis,  and  the  towns  of  Daedala,  Araxa,  and  that 
of  Calynda,  though  the  site  of  Calynda  is  not  certain. 
[Calykda.] 

The  whole  coast  of  Caria,  including  the  bays,  ii 
estimated  at  4900  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  651.)  Tha 
part  of  the  south  coast  from  Daedala  westward  to 
Mount  Phoenix,  opposite  to  the  small  inland  Elaenssa, 
and  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Rhodes,  1500  sta* 
dia  in  length,  wss  called  the  Peraea.  This  Peraea 
belonged  to  the  Rhodians,  snd  is  accordingly  some- 
times called  4  Ttpala  rfiv  Po8W  (Pulyb.  xviL  2), 
who  appear  to  have  had  part  of  this  coast  at  least 
from  a  Tery  early  period;  for  Scylax  (p.  38)  men- 
tions a  tract  south  of  Cnidus  aa  belonging  to  the 
Rhodians. 

The  Carians  maintained  that  they  were  an  au- 
tochthonous continent&l  people,  the  original  inhabit- 
anto  of  Caria,  and  that  they  had  always  this  name. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  they  pointed  to  the  temple  of  the 
Carian  Zeus  at  Mylasa,  which  was  open  to  the 
Lydians  and  Mysaans  also,  for  Lydus  and  Mysus 
were  the  brothers  of  Car.  (Herod,  i.  171.)  The 
proof  might  show  that  there  was  some  fraternity 
among  these  three  nations,  but  oertainly  it  would 
not  prove  that  the  Carians  were  auiocLthonous  in 
Caria.  But  the  Cretans  had  a  different  story.  They 
said  that  the  Cares  inhabited  the  inlands  of  the  Ae- 
gean, and  were  subject  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  being 
then  called  Leleges,  but  they  paid  no  tribute.  They 
were  a  warlike  race,  and  manned  the  ships  of  Minos. 
They  were  afterwartls  driven  from  the  islands  by  the 
Dorians  and  lonians,  and  so  came  to  the  mainland. 
Strabo  (p.  661)  follows  this  tradition,  and  adds  that 
the  continental  people  whom  they  displaced  were 
themselves  Leleges  and  Pelasgi.  But  this  tradition 
does  not  expbun  the  origin  of  the  name  Carians.  In 
the  niad  (x.  428),  Cares,  Leleges,  Cauoones,  and 
Peksgi  are  mentioned  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries; 
and  we  may  assume  them  all   to  be  ciHitinentai 
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people.  The  Leleges  [Lelbobs]  aeem  to  have  once 
occupied  a  considenble  put  of  the  west  eoast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Strabo  (^p.  61 1)  obeerresT  that  '*  in  all 
Caria  and  in  Ifiletns  tombe  of  the  Lelef:es,  and  forts 
and  vestiges  of  boildings,  are  shown."  The  trne 
conclosion  seems  to  be  that  Cares  and  Lel^es  are 
different  peoples  or  nationsi  whatever  relationship 
there  maj  have  been  between  them.  In  proof  erf 
the  former  occupation  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  bj  Carians,  Thucydides  (l  8)  states  that 
when  the  Athenians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  re- 
moved all  the  dead  bodies  from  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos,  above  half  appeared  to  be  Carians,  who  were 
recognised  bj  their  arms,  which  were  boried  with 
them,  and  bj  the  manner  of  their  interment,  which 
was  the  same  that  thej  nsed  when  Thncydides  wrote. 
He  states  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean  were  pirates,  and  thej  were  Carians  and 
Phoenicians.  According  to  him,  Minos  expelled 
the  Carians  finom  the  Cjcladcs  (t.  4),  which  is  not  the 
tradition  that  Herodotus  followed.  The  Carians  of 
Homer  occupied  Miletus,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Maeander,  and  the  heights  of  Mjcale;  and  oon- 
eeqnentlj,  according  to  Homer,  thej  were  both 
north  and  south  of  this  river.  Strabo  even  makea 
the  original  inhabitants  of  £phesos  to  have  been 
Cares  and  Lel^es. 

Within  the  limits  of  Caria  was  a  people  named 
Caunii,  who  had  a  town  Caunus,  on  the  south 
coast  Herodotus  (i.  171)  believed  them  to  be 
autochthonous,  but  thej  said  that  they  came  from 
Crote.  Herodotus  also  says  that  they  approximated 
in  language  to  the  Carian  nation,  or  the  Carians  to 
them;  he  could  not  tell  which.  But  in  customs 
they  difiersd  from  the  Carians  and  from  every  other 
people.  The  remark  about  tlie  language  is  not 
very  clear,  but  as  Herodotus  was  a  native  of  Caria, 
he  may  b^  supposed  to  be  right  as  to  the  fact  of 
some  resemblance  between  the  languages  of  these 
two  people. 

The  setUements  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  displaced 
the  Carians  from  Mycale,  near  which  Priene  was 
built,  from  Myus  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maeander, 
and  from  the  territory  of  Miletus,  which,  aooording 
to  Homer,  was  a  Carian  city  (/^  ii.  866).  The 
Dorians  drove  them  from  Halicamassus,  from  Cnidus 
and  the  Triopia,  and  probably  the  Dorians  found  the 
Carians  in  the  island  of  Cos,  which  they  also  seized. 
The  possessions  of  the  Rhodians  on  the  south  coast 
probiU>ly  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  But  it  was  (mly 
the  sea-coast  that  the  early  Greek  settlers  occupied, 
according  to  their  usual  practice,  and  not  all  the 
sea-coast,  for  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  (d.  a  480),  the 
Carians  contributed  70  ships  to  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  the  Dorians  of  Caria  supplied  onlv  thirty. 
Homer  designates  the  Carians  by  the  epithet  Bo^ 
Softo^vtw  \ll.  ii.  865),  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  a  difficulty  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Strabo  and  others 
of  his  countrymen  (p.  661).  We  may  conclude  that 
there  was  some  intermixture  between  the  Greek 
settlers  and  the  Carians,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
two  peoples  live  near  one  another.  But  the  Carians 
maintained  their  language,  though  many  Greek 
words  were  introduced  into  it,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  662), 
on  the  authority  of  Philippus,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Carians.  The  Carians  lived  in  small  towns 
or  villages  (icM/uai),  united  in  a  kind  of  federation. 
Their  place  of  meeting  was  a  spot  in  the  interior, 
where  the  Macedonians,  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
founded  the  colony  of  Stratonicea.  They  met  at  the 
temple  of  Zeuii  Chrysaoreus  to  sacrifice  and  to  deli- 
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berate  on  tlieir  enmmon  interests.  The  fcdentioB 
was  called  Chiysaoreum,  oonsiBting  of  tlw  several 
oomae ;  and  those  who  had  the  meet  comae  had  the 
tnperiori^  in  the  vote,  an  expreeaion  that  admita 
m<ne  interpi«tationB  than  one.  This  federatioB 
existed  afler  the  Macedonian  oonqnest,  for  the  people 
of  Stratonicea  were  members  of  the  fedemtkn,  by 
virtue  of  their  territorial  position,  as  Stiabo  oiKCsves 
(pu  660),  though  they  were  not  Carians.  The  Carians 
may  have  formed  this  confoderation  after  tfacj  wees 
driven  into  the  intmor  by  the  loniaas  and  Dorians. 
This  temple  was  at  least  purely  Carian,  and  not  a 
common  temple  like  that  at  Myhsa,  mcntioDed 
above.  The  Carians,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
conquest  of  Caria,  had  also  a  Zeus  Stratios,  whoae 
temple  was  at  Labranda.  (Herod,  v.  119.) 

The  Carians  were  included  in  the  Lydiao  kiu);- 
dom  of  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  28),  as  well  as  the 
Dorians  who  had  settled  in  their  country.  Ob  the 
overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus,  they  passed  under 
Persian  dominioD,  wiUtout  making  any  great  resist- 
anoe  (Herod,  i.  174);  and  they  were  indnded  in 
the  firet  nome  of  Darius  with  the  Lycians  and  others. 
(Herod,  iii.  90.)  In  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  c  499) 
the  Carians  made  a  brave  resistance  to  ^  Persians. 
They  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Persians  sootk 
of  the  Maeander,  on  the  river  Marsyas,  and  tlMn^h 
the  Carians  were  defeated,  the  enemy  lost  a  grcat 
number  of  men.  In  a  second  battle  die  Cariaos 
fiu«d  still  woiM,  but  the  Milesians,  who  had  joined 
them,  were  the  chi^  suflerers.  At  last,  the  Persian 
commander  Daurises  fell  into  an  amboacade  by 
night,  which  the  Carians  laid  ftx  iiim  in  Pedaans, 
and  perished  with  his  mtsk.  The  commander  of  the 
Carians  in  this  ambuscade  was  Herscleides,  of  My- 
hkta,  a  Greek.  In  this  war  we  see  that  Carians 
and  Greeks  fought  side  by  side  (Herod,  v.  1 19 — 121  > 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus  (a.  c.  494),  the  Per- 
sians received  the  submission  of  some  of  the  Carian 
cities,  and  compelled  the  submission  of  the  rest. 
(Herod,  vi.  25.) 

The  Pereians  established  kingly  goremnienfe  in 
Caria,  and  under  their  protection  there  was  a  dynasty 
of  Carian  princes,  who  may,  however,  have  been  of 
Greek  stock.  Halicsinassus  was  the  reskienos  o< 
these  kings.  [HAUCARNASsca]  Artenusia,  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis,  and  of  a  Cretan  mother,  ac- 
companied Xerxes  to  the  battle  of  Salamis  with  five 
ships  (Herod,  vii.  99).  She  was  more  of  a  man 
than  a  woman.  The  Athenians,  during  their  naval 
supremacy,  made  the  people  of  Uie  Carian  coast  tri- 
butaiy,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
their  tyranny  in  the  interior.  (Thncyd.  ii.  9.  iiL  19.) 
When  Alexander,  in  his  Persian  expedition,  entered 
Caria,  Ada,  qneen  of  the  Carians,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  royal  anthinity,  surrendered  to  him 
Allnda,  a  town  in  the  interior,  and  the  strongest  place 
in  Caria.  Alexander  rewarded  her  by  re-estaUiBh- 
ing  her  ss  queen  of  all  Caria,  for  she  was  entitled  to 
it  as  the  sister  and  widow  of  her  brother  Idriena. 
(Arrian,  AwA,  L  23 ;  Diod.  xvii.  24.)  It  aeeow 
that  the  early  Macedonian  kings  of  E/zypt  somehow 
got  a  footing  scnnewhere  in  Caria.  (Piiyb.  iii.  2.) 
After  the  Romans  had  finally  defeated  Antiochns, 
king  of  Syria  (n.  c  190),  who  seems  to  have  added 
Caria  to  his  dominions,  the  Romans  gave  part  of 
Caria  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Peigamos,  and  part  to 
the  Rhodians.  (Pdyb.  xxiL  27 ;  Liv.  xxxtil  56 ; 
Appian,  Sjfr.  c  44.)  Aooording  to  the  terms  of  the 
Saaatuscaosahum,  as  reported  by  Livy,  the  Romans 
gave  to  EuDMiies,  Caria  called  Hydrela,  and  the 
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torritoiy  of.  Ujdrela  which  lies  towaidi  Phrygi*, 
with  the  furts  and  Tillages  on  the  Maeaoder,  with 
the  ezoeption  of  audi  plaoea  aa  were  free  before  the 
war  with  Antiochua.  Thej  gave  to  the  Rhodians 
the  part  of  Caria  which  was  neareet  to  them,  and 
the  parts  towards  Piaidiiu  except  thoee  towns  which 
v-ere  free  befcue  the  war  with  kii^;  Antiochus  in 
A&'uL  But  the  Romans  took  fnmi  the  Rhodians 
tlieir  Carian  posaesdons  after  the  war  with  king 
Perseus  (b.  c.  168) ;  or,  as  Poly  bins  (zxx.  6)  ex- 
presses it,  thej  made  those  Carians  free  whom  they 
hsd  pat  under  the  Rhodians  after  the  defeat  of 
Antirichns.  (Lir.  xliv.  15.)  About  b.  c.  129  the 
Runuins  added  Caria  to  th^  pruvinoe  of  Asia ;  but 
the  Peraea  was  reserved  for  the  Rhodians,  if  Stmbo's 
statement  ap^es  to  his  own  time.  Caunus  at  least 
was  given  to  the  Rhodians  by  Sulla.   (Cic  ad  Q. 

The  Carians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
warlike  race;  and  Henidutus  (L  171 X  whom  Strabo 
copies,  says  that  the  Greeks  adopted  the  &shion  of 
hdmet  plumes  from  them,  handles  for  the  shields, 
and  devices  on  the  shields  They  were  not  a  nation 
of  traders,  like  the  Greeks.  They  served  as  mer- 
ceuaiy  troops,  and,  of  ooone,  would  serve  anybody 
who  would  pay  them  wdl;  and  they  were  reproached 
with  this  practice  by  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  fol- 
lowed it  themselves.  Apries,  the  king  of  Kgypt,  had 
a  body  of  Carians  and  lonians  in  his  service  (Ucrod. 
ii.  163);  and  Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasis,  had 
also  Hellenic  and  Carian  troops  (Herod,  iii.  11). 

The  great  plain  of  Caria  is  the  valley  of  the 
Maeander,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  called 
Messogis  The  range  of  Cadmus,  or  some  high 
range  that  is  oonuMted  with  it,  appesis  to  run 
throogh  Caria  aouthward,  then  west,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  the  peninsula  in  which  HaJioamassns  is 
Mtoated.  This  high  land,  called  Lide,  forms  the 
northern  boundaiy  of  the  Gulf  of  Ceramicus,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  south  coast  of  Caria  and  near  it;  fur 
there  are  only  a  few  small  streams  that  flow  from 
the  southern  slope  to  the  south  ooast,  while  three 
considerable  streams  run  from  the  north  slope  and 
join  the  Maeander  on  the  left  bank,  the  Kara  &t, 
perhaps  the  Maesinos  or  Mosynus,  the  Arpa  Su^ 
the  Harpasus,  and  the  Tshma  Chi,  the  Marsyas, 
which  ribes  in  the  tract  called  Idrias  (Herod,  v. 
1 18).  The  valley  of  the  Calbis  or  Indus  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  high  lands  of  Cadmus  and  by  its  oon- 
tinuation  from  the  basin  of  the  Meander,  though  the 
lower  part  of  this  valley  is  included  in  Caria  by  the 
ancient  geographers.  The  valleys  of  these  three 
streams,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  Maeander,  are  separated  by  tracts  of  high 
land  which  are  o£&ets  from  the  central  rsnge  of 
Caria.  One  of  these  transverse  ranges,  which  furms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas, 
ki  the  Latmus;  and  the  high  hinds  called  Grion 
uccofiy  the  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  lasus  and 
the  bay  of  Latmus. 

Tills  general  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  has 
determined  the  irregular  form  of  the  western  ooast 
of  Caria.  On  the  north  aide  of  the  peninsula  of  Miletus 
was  the  bay  of  Latmus,  so  called  from  the  neigh- 
booring  range  of  Latmus,  but  the  bay  has  disap- 
peared,  and  a  Urge  tract  of  sea  has  been  filled  up 
by  the  allnviimi  of  the  Maeander,  which  once  en- 
tered the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Latmus.  (Chandler,  Travels  m  Asia  Minora  ifc. 
vol.  i.  ch.  53,  French  ed.;  Maeahdkb.)  South  of 
tW  bay  of  Latmus  was  the  bay  of  lasus,  also  called 
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Sinus  Bafgylieticus,  the  n<irtheni  tide  of  which  ter- 
minated in  the  promratoiy  PoBidium,and  the  sontheni 
side  was  the  north  ooast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hali- 
camassus.  The  Ceramicos  (K«pa|i«iicJ^f  ir^Airor, 
Herod,  i.  1 74),  or  Doris  of  Pliny,  now  the  Gnlf  of 
Boodn-itony  is  a  deep  inlet,  the  north  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mountain  range  already  described  as 
running  through  Caria  from  east  to  west,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  peninsula  of  Halicamassus.  The 
southern  side  of  the  bay  is  bounded  l^  the  long 
Triopian  peninsula,  at  the  western  extremity  <^ 
which  Cnidos  was  situated;  and  in  the  month 
of  the  gulf  hi  the  long  narrow  island  of  Cos,  which 
looks  like  a  fragment  of  the  mountains  of  the  con. 
tinent  I'he  peninsula  of  Cnidos  is  contracted  to 
a  narrow  neck  in  two  places,  and  thus  is  divided 
into  two  pounsulas.  The  more  eastern  of  these  two 
necks  seems  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Triopum 
peninsula  [Bubassub],  which  forms  the  northon 
boundary  of  the  picturesque  gulf  of  SytM,  The 
south  side  is  formed  by  another  peninsula,  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  mountain  range  from  the  interior  of 
Caria.  which  terminates  on  the  coat>t,  opposite  to  the 
island  Klaeubfa,  in  Mount  Phoenix,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  enten  in  his  list  as  one  of  the  great  moun- 
tains of  the  western  side  of  Asia;  and  it  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  those  parts  (Strab.  p.  652). 
The  Peraea  of  the  Rhodians  commenced  at  Phoenix 
and  ran  eastward  along  the  coast  between  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior  and  the  sea  (Strab.  pp^  651, 
652).  The  bay  of  Syme  has  a  rugged  and  uneven 
coast,  and  itself  contains  several  other  bays,  which 
Mela,  proceeding  from  east  to  west  in  his  description 
of  the  ooast  of  Caria  (i.  1 6),  names  in  the  following 
order :  —  Thymnias.  Schoenus,  and  Bnbessios.  The 
Thymnias,  then,  is  the  bay  right  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Syme,  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the 
promontory  Aphrodisinm;  the  Schocnns  is  the  next 
bay  further  north;  and  the  bay  of  Bubassns  is  tlie 
bay  north  of  the  Schoenus,  and  the  terroinatioii  of 
the  gulf  of  Syme.  Close  to  tliis  bay  of  Bubassns  is 
the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  Cnidian 
peninsula  with  the  mainkud.  (See  Hamilton's 
Atia  Minor,,  ^.  vol.  iL  p.  77.)  Some  geogrephera 
]Jace  the  bay  of  Bubsssus  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Triqnan  peuhisula,  where  also  the  land  is  contracted 
to  a  narrow  neck;  but  if  the  Cnidian  isthmus 
of  Herodotus  is  rightly  determined,  this  is  not  the 
bay  of  Bubassus.  [Bubassus.]  If  this  is  the  right 
position  of  the  Bubassus,  the  Bubassie  of  Herodotus 
(i.  174)  is  the  long  peninsula  to  the  east  of  the 
Triopis,  or  the  rocky  tract  that  contains  the  moun- 
tain Phoenix.  And  this  penuisula  is  what  Diodoms 
(v.  60,  62)  calls  the  Chersonesns  opposite  to  the 
Rhodians;  PUny  also  (xxxi.  2)  speaks  of  the 
Chersonesos  Rhodla.  This  peninsula,  or  Rhodiaii 
Chersonese,  terminates  in  the  Dog's  Tomb  (Cynos- 
soma)  or  Ass'  jaw  (Onugnathos),  right  opposite  ta 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  in  the  Paridion  pro- 
montory perhaps  of  Pliny  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Syme.     (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28,  and  Mela,  L  16.) 

The  neck  of  this  Rhodian  Chersonese  is  the 
narrow  tract  between  the  bead  d  the  gulf  of  Syme 
and  a  land-locked  bay  on  the  east,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  town  of  Physcus.  Between  this  last- 
mentioned  bay  and  another  small  bay,  Panormus,  to 
the  east,  is  another  Chersonesns;  and  further  east, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis  and  the  gulf  of 
Glaucus,  Macri^  is  another  Chersonesns,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  promontory  Pedalium  or  Artemisiunu 
The  irregular  coast  of  Caria  is  most  picturesque^ 
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ft  road  from  FbjKos  in  tibe 
tbt  BbodiMM  to  Epheraa.  The 
from  Phjacns  to  Lagina,  in  the  tenitory  of  Sbm- 
tooioee,  850  stadin;  to  Akfauida,  250 ;  to  the 
punge  of  the  Haeuider,  80  stadia:  in  aU  1180 
stadia  from  PhTxns  to  the  Maeandcr  (Artcnd. 
dantt,q[iMtedl»7Stzabo,pL66S).  At  the  Maeandcr 
Strabo  places  the  limits  (^pai)  of  Caria,  an  expnsaian 
whidi  maj  seem  to  support  GroskunTs  cmendatkn 
mentiaoedat  the  beginning  of  this  artide. 

Thooi^  a  large  part  of  Caiia  is  moattbunoas,  it 
i*«*»*«»*«  some  extensive  Tallejs  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  land  in  the  basin  of  the  Macandrr  and  ila 
trihotary  stnams.  The  Peneababeantifiilooantiy, 
and  oontains  some  fertile  trarts*  There  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  timber  on  the  hills  in  man/  parts  of 
Caria,  fin^  oaks,  and  manj  fine  plane  txees.  The 
coontry  prodnoes  good  grun  and  frnits,  the  fig  and 
the  oKto.  The  Tine  grows  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
trees.  Oil  is  made  in  Caria.  The  variation  in 
altitude  oanaes  a  great  diflerenoe  in  efimate,  for  the 
higher  tracts  are  oold,  vintiy,  and  snow-oovered, 
while  it  is  hot  in  the  kmer  groonds.  In  the  npper 
▼allej  of  the  Mosjnos  it  is  still  winter  in  the  month 
of  March.  Some  sheep  are  fed  in  Caria:  and  we 
may  conclode  that,  as  Miletus  was  noted  for  its 
wool,  the  high  lands  of  Caria  formerlj  fed  a  great 
number  of  sheep.  The  green  slopes  near  Alahanda, 
Arab  His$&^  in  the  vallef  of  the  Manjas,  are  now 
oorered  with  flocks.  The  limestone  of  the  ooontiy 
furnished  ezoel]«it  boilding  material;  and  there  are 
hot  springs  and  gaseous  flames.  (FeDows,  Dit- 
eoweriea  m  Ljfda,  Asia  Mmor^  ^)  The  palm 
tree  grows  luxnriantlji  and  the  orange  about  the 
ancient  Halicaraassos.  The  wine  of  Cnidns  was 
highlj  esteemed  in  ancient  times. 

The  islands  off  the  Carian  ooast  are  too  remote 
to  be  considered  as  appendages  of  the  mainknd, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cos,  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  iahmd  of  Syme,  which  is  off  the 
bay  of  Thymnias.  There  are  many  small  rocky 
islands  along  the  ooasL  The  numerous  towns  are 
described  under  their  seTord  heads.  [6.  L.] 

CABIATAE  (Kaplarai,Strab.xL  p.  517),  a  smaU 
town  of  Bactriana  which  was  destroyed  by  Akz< 
ander  the  Great.  It  is  said  by  Stxabo  to  hare  been 
the  place  where  Callisthenes  was  secured  by  Alex- 
ander's guards.  (Arrian,  Amah.  iv.  14;  Curt  viii. 
5.  |8;  Pint  Alex.  55.)  [V.] 

CARILOCUS  (^Charlitu),  a  town  of  the  Aedui, 
according  to  some  of  the  Latin  texts  of  Ptolemy ; 
but  the  name  is  said  not  to  appear  in  any  of  the 
GredE  texts,  which  is  suspicious.  Nor  is  it  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  It  appears  under  the 
name  of  Caras  locus  in  the  documents  of  the  10th 
oentury.  Charlieu  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  between  Semur  and  Roamu.  [G  L.] 

GARINE.     rCAREznc.] 

CARISA  or  CARISSA  (Coins:  Kipuftra,  Ptol.  iL 
4.  §  IS :  Regia  Carissa  oognomine  Aurelia,  Plin.  ilL 
1.  s.  8:  Rn.  with  inscriptions  at  CarixOf  near  BonMW, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ss9»2?e),  a  dty  of  the  Tur- 
detani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  oooTentos  of 
Gades,  baring  the  dmtoi  Laima.  Several  of  its 
coins  are  extant  (Caro,  AmL  Hitp.  m.  19 ;  Morales, 
AnUff.  p.  8,  b.;  Fkrez,  Med.  de  Esp.  toL  L  p.  285, 
voL  iii  p.  SO;  Mionnet,  rol.  i.  p.  8,  SuppL  toL  L  p.  16 : 
fiestini,  pp.  20,  88;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  16).     [P.  SJ 

CABMAEI,  a  tribe  of  the  Iffinaei  [MihakiX 
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by  Pliny  (ri.  28.  a.  S2),  pnbaUy  the 
the  *An^#dkv/BatfiXfMP  of  Ptolmy  (ri. 
16),  whicii  Ponter  identiweB  with  the  modem  town 
Kam-alrMmmi,  m  the  Hfi^  between  7*c9e/aad 
ifetfo,  about  50  miles  SB.  of  the  ktter  (^roUs, 
▼oL  L 1^  13S,  1S4,  ToL  u.  PPL  255—258).  [G.W.] 

CAltMALAS  (Kfl^M^as),  a  Cappadocaan  ii«cr. 
Sizabo  (p.  5S7)  says  thai  in  Catawnia  there  is  a  hill 
nrt,  Oastareom,  loond  whioi  the  rivci 
muk  Then  he  says,  in  Sargarawcne  of 
doda,  there  is  a  small  tefwn  Htfpa,  and  a  rirer  <^r- 
nmbs,  <*  which  obo  flows  into  Cilicta;"  that  is  Eka 
the  Pyramua,  which  be  has  described  a  little  beftm 
And  again,  king  Ariarathes  dammed  up  the  Car- 
malas,  but  it  burst  the  £ke  and  damaged  aome 
bmd  about  Melius  in  CiKcia,  which  is  near  the 
(p.  539).  There  is  great  oanfusion  here,  fee 
is  one  of  the  northem  diriaions  of 
In  another  paaeage  (p.  663)  Stmho 
a  place  called  Herphae,  which  seems  to  be 
the  same  name  as  Herpa,  in  Melitoie,  near  the 
Euphrates.  Finally,  Ptokmy  (r.  6»  7)  places  a 
town  Carmala  in  MeStene  and  near  the  junction  oi 
the  Melas  and  the  Euphrates.  Some  geognphen 
have  assumed  firtan  this  that  the  Carmalas  and  the 
Melas  are  the  same  rircr;  and  that  Strsbo  is  nns- 
taken  about  the  Carmalas  flowing  into  Cihda.  This 
cannot  be  admitted,  though  it  is  true  that  there  b 
confusJon  in  the  paiwagfa  quoted  from  Strabo.  If 
the  Carmalas  is  a  rifer  of  Cataonia,  it  must  bo 
a  bnndi  of  the  Pyramus,  and  one  of  the  bcanchea 
of  the  I^ramns  is  marked  Cftoraia  Sa  in  soow 
maps.  ^6.  L.J 

CABMA^NA.     [Gakxaxia.] 

CABMA'NIA  (Ko^iyiavk,  Strab.  xr.  pi  796; 
Anian,  Awab.  vi.  28,  Imd.  82;  Pol.  xi.  32;  Sleph. 
B.;  Plin.  ri.  23;  Mareian,  PeiipL  p.  20;  PtoL  tL 
8;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6),  an  extensiTe  prerinoe  of 
Asia  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Persian  Golf, 
extending  from  Carpelht  (either  C.  B«mhartdt  or 
C.  laOt)  on  the  E.  to  the  rirer  Bagradss  {Jfehemd) 
on  the  W.  Awarding  to  Manaan,  the  di^aace  be- 
tween these  points  was  4250  stadia.  It  appesRi  to 
have  comprehended  the  ooast  line  of  the  modem 
Loruftfai,  JTcraian,  and  Mo^ioetia^  (Bomes*  Map« 
1834.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Fsrthia  and 
Ariana,  on  the  E.  by  Drangiana  and  Gedrosia,  on  tfan 
&bythePerBianGulf,andQntheW.  by  Penis.  It 
was  a  district  but  little  known  to  the  ancients, 
though  mentioned  in  Alexander's  expedition  against 
India,  in  Nearehns^s  voyage,  and  in  the  wars  of 
Antiochus  and  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy  dirides  Carmama  into  Carmama  DebOita 
and  Carmania.  In  the  fermer,  which  was  the 
inland  oountiy,  now  called  JTcraian,  he  mentionB 
no  towns  or  rirers,  but  gires  rimply  a  list  of  ptaoea 
which  an  othenrisie  unknown  to  ua.  In  Car- 
mania,  or  Carmania  Vera,  as  it  has  been  called  by 
the  old  geqgn^hers,  he  mentions  many  riTors  and 
places,  whidh  hare  been  identified  with  more  or  less 
oertainty.  The  principal  mountain  ranges  were  the 
Mt  Semiramidis  {6pos  XMiMJtpofdlot^  Arrisn,  /Vrijrf.; 
Marrian,  p.  20),  perhaps  that  now  called  Ge6af 
ShemiU,  a  high  laxid  on  the  ooast  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Persian  Golf;  and  on  the  confines  ot 
Gedrosia,  a  mountain  named  Strongylos.  The  prin- 
cipal capes  wen  Carpella  (either  C.  Bambare^  or 
C.  Ia»k)t  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  mountain  which 
terminated  at  the  entnmoe  of  Paragon  Bay;  Har- 
moKun  (^Kohteti^  /),  and  Tenia,  near  the  Pvsian 
frontier  (C.  Series  or  Rae-tl-Jerdfy     Tht 
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maun:  the  C<rlti>  or  Cuiiu  (ntlwr  tha  Skur 

Ptolonj  dirida  the  teaiurj  rf  Cvnuuii*  into 
■tnnl  lobdiluioni,  the  niunM  of  which  mn  Dot  nut 
with  in  tthcr  antbon;  tber  in  the  Rndiua  w  Ag- 
dinitia,  CtiitSam,  Pinefaphitis,  ud  Uodooiutit*. 
(Mm  nuDM  which  h«  imoliona,  u  th*  Cunelo- 
boaci.  MiB  men)/  dtwiiptin  of  the  ocrapUkul  or 
mole  oUUtvf  pntKnlu  tribes  The  inhebituiti  of 
Cumani*  wen  called  Ceniwnii  (Kop^i^isi,  Diod.  u. 
a.TKttTL  a6)or  Cumam  (lbwi>n>J, Foljb.  " 
Hd.  iiL  8 :  Flin.  Ti.  »6,  &c),  ud  cod 
tereral  mtioa*,  or  prolaUj  tribea,  whoae 
fiven  bj  Ptolemj.  Tbej  appnr  to  haw  oeen  a 
warlike  independent  mce,  Bihibiling,  ■ccading  to 
Slrabo  (xT.  p.  7a7)  and  Aniin  (Imd.  36),  ■  gnat 

Utdiaiu  and  PeniUK  Litlh  mora  ia  known  of  Uw 
Tuiou*  eiUs  ithicb  ar*  pluwl  in  Carmuiia  hj  an- 
eimt  wiiten  than  of  the  anbdiriaiiBi  of  thai  Inri- 
tnrr,  aca>dii«  to  iti  uationa  <r  racea.  Ptiianj 
maiiiaia  Baimon,  whon  name  impliea  a  Fenian 
thpn,  and  which  waa  Tiaited,  if  not  founded,  bj 
Nfarehna  (J^imn,  /ni  33),  and  Tarsana,  on  the 
(out;  and  JUiian  (fad.  37)  add*  Sdodooet  aod  in 
the  inMrior  of  the  coonti?,  Ora,  Cophanta,  Thnaaca 
or  OrnHCK,  Sataa,  Aleiapdreia,  and  CaitnUk.  The 
bttor  ia  ealkd  b;  Ptoln;  UeUopolia  0>irf4<re^i), 
and  ia  witlioat  dooht  the  tami  now  oUiad  Kirmmt, 
which  pnm  ita  nam*  to  the  whole  jmrince  ot  Kir- 

plaoe  ■/  wealth  and  Iaxni7. 

Along  the  coaat  of  Carmania  wen  aereral  Islandi, 
Orjtana,  Catan,  Aphrodiaiaa,  and  Ooracia  or  Ocrao- 

Utdenankkl 

Tbeaociant 
■peak  rf  it  aa  a  land  trnitfiil  ii 
IT.  p.  TS6;  AiTiaii,JiHi.Tua8,  iHd-lH;  Amm. 
Hare  uiiL  S;  Cut.  ii.  10),  hnt  it  appeaia  thai 
the  oliTe  oonid  not  be  cnltiTated  then  (Strah., 
Airian,ll.<e.))  hot  (ran  iu  mountainoDi  and  ragged 
character  ita  wealth  in  minerala  waa  [^.^babl;  the 
gnalcaL  Silttr,  eopper,  and  oinnabar  are  mentioned 
ammg  ita  fndactiait,  and  eren  gok)  waa  found  in 
•an»  </  ita  water^oiUHa.  (Strab.  L  c;  Plln.  t1. 
33.  a.  36.)  TtH  land  alao  poaseeeed  abnixlatioe  of 
wild  aw^  bnt  few  bonea.  (Strab.  Le.;  Vinunt, 
y<W*  o/tfimrdnu,  Tol.  i,  p.  370,  Ac)       [V.] 

CABMEL,  a  dtj  of  Jodah,  menlioiwd  batwHn 
■  - 1  Joahna  (it.  5&),  the  aami  that 
m  Ihe  hiat«7  of  Daiid.  {ISam. 
uT.  S.)  Tla  thna  eitta  retain  thdr  ancient  nanie*, 
ud  are  fbniid  two  or  three  boorr  aonth  of  Hebron, 
Xaraicf  l/ing;  between  tha  other  two  IJ  hour  dia- 
t*at  frnm  Ztf,  and  onlj  half  an  boor  from  Jfdfa. 
Tbe  nine  of  JTibimI  an  Torj  eitenaiTt.  (RoUnaoo, 
£il>.  IUM.nLa.ff.  196—300.)  [O.  W.l 

CABUELU8  HONS  (Xt^A^  Ki^Xsi,  UfX. , 
IUffi«XM,  Stnb.  in.  p.  76S  ;  Ki^Aie*  tpei, 
Joaeph.  ^at  liiL  1 9.  $  4),  a  mountahl  in  PatstilM, 
inigni&aot  in  height  and  eitCDt,  but  celebrated  in 
hiiiay,  aacnd  and  pnfine.  It  furma  the  imtbeni 
nUemitj  of  the  Gnlf  of  Kbai&,  and  aepuatca  tha 
ICRat  weatoni  fbin  of  PbiUatia  from  the  Plais  of 
Eadtaelai  and  the  eoaat  i^  Phooihaa.  It  Ula  ab^ 
nnHlj  lo  tba  aia,  and  iU  bluff  bead  fbnna  a  bold 
t  rwa  rapMl;  to  the 
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eteTatko  of  aboM  1 JOO  fwt,  and  rena  bi  a  lonth- 
eaelerl/  dlraetkn  for  ahoot  18  milea,  wbrre  il  ia 
connected  b;  a  nnge  of  lower  hilk  with  the  exwl 
range  that  paaece  down  tba  whole  of  Palnline, 
known  in  ita  Tariooa  paita  under  Tarlona  appella- 


fonaaij  cahhnlcd  for  ita  fenilitjr,  m  iti 


le  im- 


In  the  diTinoi  cf  the  land  amc^  the  IS  tribea,  it 
formed  the  nutben  bouidar;  of  Aiher  (JoiA,  lii. 
ee),  and  ia  chieflj  cekbnttd  in  Hulj  Scriplun  for 
the  ucrifioe  of  Ehjih  (3  Kmf,  uUL).  and  then 
can  be  little  d<abt  that  it  own  ita  &ine  fur  eanetitjr 
amoig  the  Pagan*  to  the  tradilka  of  that  miracle. 

U  ia  mmtiooed  bj  lambUehna,  b  hia  life  of  Pj- 
thagona,  aa  a  Banntain  of  pco^emineot  aanclity, 
when  tlua  pbikaofiier  paaied  aoma  tinw  in  aoUtiide, 
in  a  tampla.  Be  wai  eaeD  then  b;  lb*  cnw  cj  an 
Egyptian  Teaaal,  deacending  from  Ibt  ennunit  of  the 
Mount,  walking  leianrel j,  wilfaonl  Inming  hack,  nn- 
impeded  bj  the  pmjptauB  and  difB,  ult  rockn.  JU 
unit  on  board  Ihrir  Teiacl  and  tailed  with  Ihtm  foe 
Egypt  (cap.  3). 

U  wae  <m  tbit  mountals  thai  Veapauan  cnnsnltcd 
Iha  onda  (Oraeolam  Canndi  Dei,  SuaL  Vap.  b). 

nTTDoaa  with  the  mountain.  He  adde  "  Nn-  aimu- 
lacmm  Deo  aut   tamplnm,  aic  tiadldera  mijom. 

altar  waa  doobdeaa  the  traditional  nte  of  that 
enctad  bj  Elijah,  the  memoiy  of  which  bae  bees 
pneerred  br  Ibe  natina  to  llm  daj,  al  tha  aoutb- 
eaitam  extnoiitj  of  the  ranges  The  celebraledoon- 
TenI  at  the  nortb-weatani  extnmitj  ia  aaid  lo  mark 
the  apot  when  Elijah  and  Eliidia  had  their  aboda. 
(Beland,  Palel.  p.  3S7— 330)  Bitter,  E^dtmidt 
worn  AMtBt,  ToL  Tiii.  p.  TOS,  fcc) 

Piinjr  tpeaka  of  "  pRoKBUriun  Carmelom  et  in 
mwte  oppidum  eodeoi  noni&e,  qtKmdam  Acbalana 
dicEnm*(T.  10.1. 17>  PoniWr  he  mcaoa  1  he  town 
of  PoKFUTEiUH,  nowf*ai/a,al  the  foot  of  tha 
momitain.  [G.  W.] 

CARHO  (.KifilL^,  Stnb.  iii.  p.  141 :  £(A.  Caf 
DKiDenda:  Conwwa),  a  Miteiglf  fbctificd  sij  of 
Hiafuia  Baetica,  ENK.  of  Iliii[*lii,  at  the  diiUnra 
of  33 11.F.  on  the  road  to  Emerita  (/<«.  .4Bt  p.  414), 
on  a  hill  bj  Ibe  aide  of  a  S.  Iribulaij  of  the  Baetia, 
now  called  tlie  Cortamt.  It  ia  flnt  mentioued  •> 
one  of  the  headquarten  of  the  tebetlion  in  Baetnria, 
l97(LiT.iiiiiL31;niUiiuirr«M,  Canmmam 
vrtJoaaa),  and  again  in  the  Julian  Civil  War, 
when  Cacaar  calis  it  bj  far  the  etrongcet  cjlj  in  the 
wliale  prorince  cf  Farther  Spain  (£.  C,  il  19;  comp. 
Hirt.  B.  Aloe.  57,  64,  when  it  is  railed  CaiUKina> 
It  it  pnbabl}'  the  pbice  meDlioned  bjr  Apiun  (fiiqh 
S3,  S8,  whu*  ibe  name  haa  been  cormpled  into 
lr«  or  Kaf>Ur^  and  Ko^fifni);  and  ako  tfat 
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Cannelis  of  Livy.  (Freinahehn,  Epit.Ltb.zhruL24.) 
Sevenil  »f  lU  vxnn*  are  extant;  all,  with  one  ex* 
cepdon,  bein^  of  the  tjpe  here  represented,  namelj, 
on  the  ubver»e  the  heads  of  Tarious  deities;  on  the 
revenie,  the  name  of  the  city  between  two  ears  of 
com  pUkced  horizontallj.  (Florez,  Etp.  Sagr.  roL  ix. 
pp.  113 — 115;  Me(L  de  Etp.  voL  i.  p.  288. 
vol.  iii.  p.  31 ;  Caro,  AfA,  HitpaL  iii.  41 ;  Minnnet. 
vol.  i.  p.  9,  Sappl.  Tol.  i.  p.  17;  Sestini,  p.  40;  Kik- 
hcl,  vol.  i.  p.  17).  [P.  Sw] 

CAKMYLESSUS  (Kapfwk'n<rtr6i),  a  town  of 
Lyci^  placed  by  Stnibo  (p.  665)  between  Telmissns 
and  the  moulh  of  the  Xanthos.  After  Tehnisans 
he  says,  ^  then  Antioragos,  an  abrupt  mountain  on 
wliich  is  the  snudl  place  Carmylessus,  lying  in  a 
ravine.**  The  site  is  unknown.  (Fellows,  LgdOj 
p.  247;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  182.)       [G.  L.] 

CARNA  (Kt^pa),  the  capital  of  the  Mmad,  a 
tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  (Strab.  xvL  p.  768),  mentiooed 
also  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16)  as  an  inland  town;  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Pliny  s  **  Camon  "  (vL  28.  a. 
2-2).  [G.  W.] 

CARNASIUM.     [Oechalia.] 

CARNE.  [Ahtabadus] 

CARNI  (Koproi),  an  Alpine  tribe,  who  inhabited 
the  ranges  of  thoee  moantains  which  separated  Ve- 
retia  fimn  Noricom,  extending  from  Rhaetia  on  the 
W.  to  the  confines  of  btria  on  the  £.  Their  limits, 
however,  are  not  very  clearly  defined.  Strabo  ap- 
pea:«  to  confine  them  to  the  moantam  oountiy,  and 
regards  the  {dain  about  Aqnileia  as  belonging  to  Ve- 
netia  (iv.  p.  206,  v.  p.  216).  Ptolemy,  on  the  cod 
trary,  divides  the  province  into  two  portions,  distin- 
guishing the  temtofy  of  the  Cami  from  Venetia, 
and  assigning  to  the  ibnner  the  two  citaes  of  Aqni- 
leia and  Concordia  near  the  coast,  as  well  as  Forom 
Julu  m  the  ulterior.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  29.)  PUny  also 
calls  the  district  about  Aqnileia  **  Camomm  regio," 
but  no  mention  U  found  of  the  Cami  in  the  aocoant 
given  by  Livy  of  the  foundation  of  that  dty,  which 
he  certainly  appears  to  have  regarded  as  aitnated  in 
Venet'uL  (  Li  v.  xxxix.  22 ,  45, 55.)  The  proper  abode 
of  the  Cami  would  thenrfore  seera  to  have  been  the 
mountain  ranges  that  sweep  in  a  kind  of  semicircle 
round  the  plain  of  the  Frund;  and  which  were  thence 
distuiguishcd  as  the  Alpes  Caraicae,  though  in  later 
times  better  known  as  the  Alpes  Juliae.  [Alpbs.] 
Here  they  were  bounded  by  the  Rhaetians  on  the  W., 
by  the  Noricans  on  the  N..  and  by  the  Taurisci  and 
lapodes  on  the  E.  Tergeste,  on  the  very  confines  of 
l»tria,  was,  before  it  became  a  Roman  towm,  a  village 
of  the  Cami.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314.)  We  have  no  ex- 
press statement  in  any  ancient  author,  concerning 
their  origin,  but  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for 
believing  them  to  bo  a  Celtic  race  ;  and  the  Fasti 
Triumphales  record  the  triumph  of  M.  Aanilius 
8caurus  in  b.  c.  115, "  de  Galleis  Kameis."  (Gm- 
ten  Inter,  p.  298.  3.)  This  is  tlie  only  notice  we 
have  of  the  period  of  their  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
none  of  the  extant  historians  having  deemed  the 
event  worthy  of  mention  ;  nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  more  complete  subjection;  but  the  names  of  Ju- 
hu!ii  Camicum,  and  Forum  Julli,  given  to  the  two 
Rtiinnn  towns  which  were  established  within  their 
territory,  sufficiently  point  out  that  this  took  place 
either  under  Caesar  himself,  or  (more  probably) 
under  Octavian.  The  construction  of  a  Roman  road 
through  the  heart  of  this  territory,  which  led  from 
Aquikia  up  the  vallny  of  the  Tilavemptus  {Ta^lia- 
wicnlii)  to  Julium  Caruicuin  (JZ^Uo)^  and  tlience 
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aciQsa  the  soutliem  chain  of  the  Alpa  to  Agontnfl 
(/mitdlea),  in  the  valley  of  tlie  Dnnte^  must  hare 
completely  opened  out  their  mountain  fissdmseB. 
But  the  Cami  continued  to  exist  as  a  distinct  tribe, 
down  to  a  late  period  of  the  Boman  Empire,  and 
gave  to  the  mountain  regkn  which  they  occupied  tlie 
name  of  Cania  or  Camiobi.  The  htter  form,  which 
first  appears  in  Panlus  Diaooous  {HitL  vL  52  ,  has 
bcMi  retained  down  to  the  present  day,  thoogh  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  duchy  of  Cannola  (calkd 
in  German  Kram),  was  not  included  within  tlie 
limits  of  the  Cami,  as  these  are  defined  by  Stnbo 
and  Pliny.  The  name  of  the  ndjoiiring  pro- 
vince of  Carimtkia  (in  German  KanUken)  b  cri 
dently  also  derived  from  that  of  the  CamL  The 
name  of  that  people  may  very  pinbaUy  be  derived 
from  the  Celtic  root  Cam,  a  point  or  peak  (cca- 
nected  with  the  German  Horn)^  and  have  reference 
to  their  abode  among  the  lofty  and  rugged  summits 
of  the  Alps.  (ZensB,  Die  DetUteken,  p.  248.) 

The  topography  of  the  land  of  the  Cami  is  gives 
under  the  general  head  Venetia  :  it  binng  impos- 
sible to  defijM  with  certainty  the  limits  of  the  Cami 
and  Veneti,  the  disUnction  establiiJied  by  Ptolemy 
having  ccrtainlynot  been  generally ob?«nred.  The  only 
two  towns  of  any  cooskleration  which  we  can  aseiga 
with  certainty  to  the  Cami,  are  Juhinn  Canicam 
iZMffUo),  and  Forum  Julii  (CividaUy  tlie  hitter  of 
whidi  became,  towards  the  ckee  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, a  phioe  of  great  importance,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  sonoonding  province  the  name,  by  which  it 
is  still  known,  of  the  FrinU,  or  FriouL  Pliny  men- 
tions two  other  towns,  named  Oeim  and  Scigeste,  as 
belonging  to  the  Cami,  but  which  no  kmger  existed 
in  his  time.  (Plin.  Ui.  18.  a.  23.)         [£.  H.  B.] 

CATIMLA  (Koprra),  a  city  of  Ionia,  mentkned 
by  Nicolans  of  Damascus  in  the  ibazth  book  of  hb 
history.  It  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Sleph.  «.  v. 
KopWd.)  [G.  L.] 

CARNONACAE,  a  pec^Ie  in  Britain,  menticsied 
by  Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Creooes  and  the 
Careni.  This  gives  them  the  NW.  ports  of  tbe 
county  of  SutherlancL  [R.  G.  I^J 

CARNUNTUM  (KaproDr),  u  ancient  and  im- 
portant Celtic  town  in  the  north  of  Ponnonia,  on  the 
soathem  bank  of  the  Danube.     Extensive  rains  of 
the  pUce  are  stall  visible  near  Haimimrg,  between 
Deuttck-AUen^mrgtadPetronelL   Even  before  Vin- 
dobona  rose  to  eminence,  Camuntnm  was  a  phue  of 
arms  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans;  for  tbe 
fleet  of  the  Danube,  which  was  subsequently  tnas- 
ferred  to  Vindobona,  was  originally  stationed  therPt 
together  with  the  Uffio  xio  gemma.     In  some  in- 
scriptions we  find  it  stated  that  the  town  was  raised  t<> 
the  rank  of  a  colony,  and  in  others,  that  it  was  made 
a  munidpinm.     (Orelli,  JnseripL  Nob.  2288, 2439, 
2675, 4964;  VelL  Pat  U.  109;  Plin  iv.25.)    Tbe 
town  appean  to  ha^*e  reached  its  highest  proq«ritj 
dnring  tlie  war  of  the  Maroomanni,  when  the  cmpemr 
M.  Aurelius  made  it  the  centra  of  all  his  oper^ioo* 
against  the  Maroomanni  and  Qnadi,  on  whkh  occs* 
sion  he  redded  there  for  three  yean,  and  then  wrote 
a  portion  of  his  Meditations.     (Eutiop.  viiL  13.) 
Camunttmi  also  contained  a  hirge  manufitdory  of 
arms,  and  it  was  there  that  Sevems  was  pradaiincd 
emperor  by  the  army.   (Spaitian.  Sever.  5.)    In  tbe 
fourth  century  Camuntum  was  taken  and  destrtifvtt 
by  German  invadere,  in  consequence  of  which  tbe 
Danubian  fleet  and  the  fourteenth  l^ioo  wtft  trans- 
ferred to  Vindobona.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5.)  h^S 
however,  rebuilt;  and  ui  the  reign  of  YakntiDisiii 
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itho  made  there  his  prepftrmtions  upainst  the  QoaJi, 
it  Mem  to  have  quite  reoorered  from  the  catastrophe, 
fbr  it  again  became  the  head-qnarters  of  the  four 
teenth  Iq^on.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
fiiiMlIj  destroyed  ontil  tlie  ware  against  the  Magyare, 
in  the  middle  ages.     Whether  the  fbrt  Camns  men< 
tioned  by  Livj  (zliii.  1)  is  the  same  as  Camuntum, 
or  a  place  in  HljricQm,  cannot  be  determined.  [L.S.] 
CARNUS  {Kdlamo%  a  small  isUnd  off  the  coaiit 
of  Acamania,  inhabited  in  the  most  ancient  times 
bjr  the  Teleboae  and  Taphii.    (Scylax,  p.  13;  Steph. 
B  S.V.;  I^ieake,  Northern  Greece j  toL  ir.  p.  16.) 
CARNUS.     [CARKUirrDM.] 
CARNUTES    or    CARNTTTI     (Kapwovrot), 
TibuUus  (i.  7, 12)  has  the  form  Camati.     Plutarch 
(Caes.  c.  25)  calls  them  Camutini.   A  Celtic  people 
who  are  mentioned  bj  Livy  (7.  34),  among  Uie 
tribes  that  invaded  Italy  under  Beliovesus,  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.     In  Caesar*s  time,  the 
Camntes  oocapied  a  considerable  territoiyf  extend- 
ing from  the  Seme  to  the  Loire,  and  south  of  the 
I^oire.    Tlieir  principal  town,  Genabura  {Orliafu\ 
wss  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire  (B.  G,  vii.  11); 
and  they  had  another  town,  Antricnm  {Chartrety 
Ptol.  ii.  8),  which  deriTSS  its  modem  name  from 
that  of  Camates,  which  was  the  name  of  Autricum 
mider  the  later  Roman  empire.     Strabo  (p.  191) 
describes  the  position  of  Orleans  pretty  correctly 
by  saying  that  it  is  about  the  middle  of  the  course 
of  the  f Afire.     Caesar  says,  that  the  territory  of 
the  Camntes  was  reckoned  the  central  part  of  all 
Gallia  (B.  G,  tL  13),  and  that  the  GaUic  Druids 
met  in  this  country  Mice  a  year  in  a  consecrated 
place.    The  territory  comprehended  the  dioceses  of 
Chartrea,  OrUame^  and  BUna.    Two  places  called 
Fim  (Fines),  on  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
Chartree  and  OrUam,  and  a  place  called  Termimerf 
show  that   the  division  of   the  territory  of  the 
Carauta  belongs  to  the  Roman  period.    The  Char- 
tram  of  the  ante-rerdutionary  divisions  of  France, 
in  which  Chartree  was  inclod^,  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Celtic  name. 

The  Bitnriges  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Car- 
nntes  on  the  south,  and  the  Senones  on  the  east. 
The  Camntes  had  kings  before  Caesar^  invasion, 
bat  it  teems  that  they  had  got  rid  of  them.  Tas- 
getlus,  a  member  of  the  royal  fiunily,  did  Caesar 
lerrioe  in  the  early  part  of  his  Gallic  war,  and  he 
Mt  Dp  Tasgetius  on  the  seat  of  his  anceatoTB.  The 
new  king  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  in  the  third 
year  cf  his  reign.  (A  G,  v.  25.)  The  Camntes 
Afterwards  gave  Caesar  hostages  (B.  G.  vL  4),  and 
the  Remi  interceded  for  them  with  the  Roman  pro- 
ttinsoL  At  this  Ume  they  are  described  by  Caesar 
as  being  dependent  on  the  Remi  (in  dientebt),  the 
nwaniog  of  which  we  are  not  told,  but  it  may  be 
conjectured  from  comparing  this  with  other  pas- 
ugei  in  his  history  of  the  Gallic  war,  that  Caesar 
bad  assigned  them  (attribuit)  to  his  friends  the 
Kenii,  who  would  get  something  out  of  them.  Yet 
the  Remi  were  not  the  neighboure  of  the  Camntes, 
for  the  Senones  and  some  other  tribes  lay  between 
them.  Perhaps  this  elienteU  did  not  exist  till  after 
the  death  of  Tasgetius.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the 
^  (b.  a  52),  the  Carautes  began  the  general 
risiiig  against  Caesar  (vii.  8),  by  murdering  the 
I^onian  negotiatores  at  Genabnm,  and  a  Roman  eques 
vbo  was  in  Caesar^s  commissariat  department.  The 
P*^<KooBul  paid  them  back  very  soon  by  burning 
Genabom,  and  giving  the  plunder  to  his  sohlien 
<vii.  11).      The  Camutes  sent   12,000  men  with 
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the  other  GaUi  to  relieve  Verringetonx,  when  Caesar 
was  besieging  him  in  Alcsia  (vii.  75)  and  they  were 
muted  with  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  army.  They 
were  in  arms  again  in  the  following  winter  (B.  G. 
viii.  5),  and  had  to  endure  the  horrore  of  war  in  a 
campaign  with  the  Romans  during  a  veiy  severe 
season.  Again  they  submitted  and  gave  hostages, 
and  their  example  induced  the  Celtae  west  of  them 
finally  to  yield  to  the  Roman  governor  (viii  31  )w 
The  last  event  in  the  hihtory  of  the  Camutes  men 
tioiied  by  the  author  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  War,  is  Caesar's  flogging  to  death  Gutruatus, 
a  Camut  who  had  excited  his  countrymen  to  rise 
against  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  52. 

Pliny  (iv.  18)  places  the  Camuti,  as  he  calls 
them,  in  the  division  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  he 
entitles  them  **  foederati,**  a  term  which  we  know 
the  meaning  of  in  the  time  of  Cicero;  but  as  we 
have  no  records  of  the  history  of  Gallia  of  this 
period,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whi^  is  the  precise  im- 
port of  the  term  in  Pliny. 

The  territory  of  the  Camntes  oontmned  a  few  other 
small  pUres:  Durocasis  (i>rettx);  Diodnram;  the 
phices  called  Fines ;  and  Belca.  [G.  L.] 

CAROCOTINUU,  a  phuw  in  Gallia,  the  com- 
mencemmt  of  a  road  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which 
passes  through  Pwrie  to  Angustobona  (TVovet). 
The  fint  station  from  Carocotinum  is  JuliJbona 
(Lt/iMone),  at  the  distance  of  10  Gallic  leagues,  or 
15  M.P.  The  plaee  thus  indicated  seems  to  be 
Hanrfiew,  on  the  north  side  of  the  outlet  of  the^riiu;. 
Carocotinum  was  therefore  in  the  ooontrf  of  the 
Caleti.  [G.  L.] 

CARON  PORTUS  {Kapmv  Ai^^y),  a  port  town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  in  a  district 
called  Cariaor  Cariae,  and  to  the  SE.  of  the  modem 
town  of  GiUffrad.  (Mela,  ii.  2 ;  Arrian,  Peripi.  p.  24 ; 
Anonym.  AripL  p.  13.)  As  to  the  probability  of 
Carians  having  established  colonies  in  those  ptrts, 
see  Raoul-Rodiette,  ifiif.  dee  Colon,  vol.  iii.  p. 
318.  fL.S.] 

CARCyPOLIS  (Kap&ito\it:  Eth,  KopowoMnff)^ 
or  the  city  of  the  Carians,  a  place  in  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Alexander  in  the  fint  book  of  hb  Carica. 
(Steph.  e.  9.  Kof^oXir.)  [G.  L.] 

CARPA'SIA  (Kofvacrfa,  Stmb.,  Pto).,  Diod., 
Steph.  B. ;  Kapircurc(a,  Stadiasm. ;  Ko^do^ior, 
Hierocl. ;  Plin.  v.  3 1 .  s.  35 ;  lULnracror,  Const  Porph. : 
Eih,  Ko^vwrcfl^f,  Kafivvurc^t,  Steph.  B.:  Cairpae)^ 
a  town  and  port  of  Cyprus,  to  the  NE.  of  the  ishmd, 
fiicing  the  promontory  of  Sarpedon  on  the  Cilician 
coast  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ;  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  4;  Scyhuc.) 
According  to  legend,  it  was  founded  by  Pygmalion. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  tf.)  It  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  together  with  a  neighbouring  place  called 
Urania.  (Diod.  xx.  48.)  Pococke  {Trav.  vol.  iL 
p.  219)  speaks  of  remains  at  Carpae^  especially  of  a 
wall  nearly  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  with  a  pier 
running  into  the  sea.  (Engel,  Kyproe^  vol.  i.  pp. 
83,  174;  Mem,  de  PAcad.  dee  Inecrip,  vol.  xxxiL 
p.  543;  Mariti,  Vta^gi,  vol.  i.  p.  163.)  [E.B.  J.] 
CARPATES  MONS  (6  Ka^Fvdnys  6poi'.  Carpa- 
thian MomUaine),  The  nofiM  fint  occun  in  Ptolemy, 
who  applies  it  to  a  range  of  mountains  beginning  in 
46^  kmg  and  48^^30'  Ut, about  1^  W.of  the  Bonrce 
of  the  river  Tibiscus  (Theist),  and  extending  to  the 
E.  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Tyras  (Dnieeter), 
forming  a  portion  of  the  boundary  between  Dacia  on 
the  &  and  Sarmatia  on  the  N.  (Ptol.  ui.  5.  §§  6, 
15, 18,  20,  7.  §  1,  8.  §  1).  This  description  corre- 
sponds  tolerably  well  to  the*(K.  Carpathian  Mam* 
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burnt,  bat  Ptolemj  bmliUa  tbe  aapt,  tmUng  DO 
DotiR  or  ill  prolungitko  to  llw  Sl^  thnxigb  Duci* 
(the  E.  CarpatkUm  Motmlaiiii).  and  cxjwnaljr  h- 
pwating  it,  on  tlM  W^  fVom  tfar  Sinnuici  U.  Tbe 
culler  writen  Accanlelj  dfscribfl  Uh  nnge  u  m 
coDtiniuIJcai  of  the  Hercjuji  SUta,  Bod  mi  nuudntr 
thnngh  DicU,  bat  tfaej  do  not  call  it  b;  11117  BJi*- 
dflc  urn*  (Cmd.  £.  U.  vL  !5;  Stnb.  lii.  p.  !95; 
Plin.  IT.  13.  B.  !S).  In  thr  PeDtiogeriu  Table  ■(  u 
called  Alpa  fiastanucae.  It  contairu  the  aoorcca  vt 
the  great  riven  fluvinf^  throof^h  Dacia,  eoulblvard, 
into  tbe  Danube.  (Ukert,  Tol.  iiL  pt.  3.  pp.  136, 
-355,  60a.)  [P-  S.] 

CARPATHIttM  MABE.  [Cabpathi.».] 
CA'BPATHUS  (Kifxafai;  Carpalbnm,  Plin.; 
in  Horn.  II.  ii.  676,  Kfi'iOoi:  Etk.  Ksfadawi : 
Sbrpailo),  tu  iiland  in  the  lea  bMncen  Cnte  ud 
Bhodea,  which  wu  named  afl«r  it  Ibt  Carpathinii 
KB.  (KofiiTiUuir  vJAB^ot,  airab.  i.  p.  4Sa  ;  Car- 
pathinm  mam.  Bar.  Cam.  i.  35.  8.)     Carpalboi 

■tadia  in  lenKlh  (Scjlax,  p.  5S),  and  300  itadia  in 
circnit  (Slrah.  p.  489);  but  according  to  Bondcl- 
moits,  tfao  M  Italian  traveller,  it  ia  70  Italian 
mika  in  drcumfarvice.  The  ialand  cooiista  for  the 
□»6t  patt  of  ioftj  and  ban  monnlaini,  full  of  nrinca 
and  hotloirij  and  tbt  coaat  ia  gnietall;  steep  and 
inacceaaibls.  Tbe  pniKi|al  moontain,  wliicb  i«  in 
the  Genin  of  the  bland,  and  ia  called  Laatot,  ap- 
peut  to  bt  4000  (eet  in  hdght. 

Caipathna  ia  said  to  have  been  tulyecl  to  Bfiiui 
and  to  bare  hetn  iftenrarda  coloiuied  bj  Arftire 
Doriuo.  (Diod.  T.  54.)  Il  alnji  remained  a 
Doric  coontiy.  At  tbe  time  rf  tbe  Trojan  war  il  ii 
Dientkned  along  with  Niqnua,  Caena  and  C« 
(Ham.  It  il  G7G}i  but  at  a  later  period  it  waa 
under  the  rule  of  the  Bhodiana.  It  vmld  Mwn 
never  to  haTS  pMBeaiad  complete  independence,  aa 
no  anloonnoDa  cwna  •£  Carpalhua  have  been  dii- 
corered  \  while  Rhodian  coini  are  ccDunonljt  fimud 
in  tbe  ialand. 

Carpathoi  appean  lo  hare  hem  well  peopled  in 
antiquiij.  Accotdini;  lo  Sc;!az  it  contained  three 
toWDi ;  according  to  Stnba,  four.  Ttie  only  name 
which  Strabo  givee  ia  Nisjnu  {Slaufti).  Fldemj 
(t.  S.  g  33)  mentions  another  lomi,  called  Poed- 
dinm  (Tlartliior),  Tbe  name  of  a  third.  Arceeina 
CApKwlni),  i<  w't  preaerred  in  an  inacription  con- 
Iwniog  tbe  tribute  of  tbe  Alhenian  allica.  Tbi 
fito  of  Arceaine  haa  been  determined  bj  Rcaa.  It  ia 
now  called  Artitia,  and  it  situated  upon  a  pr[>- 
montoor  in  tbe  middle  of  the  weM  oaat  of  the 
•onthem  part  gf  the  inland.  Poaeidinm  waa  litu- 
ated  npoo  a  ooneapsnding  cape  npon  the  eaatcra 


There  are  mini  of  an  ancient  town  upon  a  rock, 
Siha^rOH,  off  the  wcaleRi  cout,  and  cf  amitber 
town  upon  tbe  Uknd  Saiia,  which  it  ten  railei  in 
cdreoit,  and  la  leparatcd  by  a  narrow  atratt  from  the 
Dothein  eilnmitj  of  Carpathui.  The  ruini  in 
Sarta,  which  an  called  Paldtia,  may  pwiblf  be 
thoaa  cf  Kisjmi.     (Cixnp.  the  namei  Av^b,  Ni- 

Pt<jem7  (L  c.)  PieotiDnt  two  prmootariea,  cna 
called  Thoanteinm  (dedrniar),  pnbablj  tbe  eoatb- 
em  extremity  of  (he  ialand,  tba  modern  A  tnliri, 
and  tbe  other  Gphiallium  CEfuUTHw),  which  Ibaa 
oonNctuna  to  Iw  ■  jMtimontaiy  S.  cf  Poteidium,  of 
which  the  modem  name  Apkiatti*  it  perhapa  a  cor- 
rajtku.     Tbe  acmmpanjiiig  maf  of  Caipalhiu  ia 
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takn  (inm  Boo,  who  ia  the  otilj  nudeni  travrll* 
that  haji  f  iren  an  account  of  tbe  inland.  (Conp 
UemLiii.  45:Di.i>yLFer  500;  Plin.  ir.  II.  •.13 
1,31.1.36;  Famp.  MeL  ii.  7 ;  Sleph.  B.  j.(,:Boa 
AetMt  en/ dea  CriecA.  ^tuefa,  lol.  iiL  p.  50.) 


CARPFIA.    [Cahto*.] 

CA'BPELLA.     [CARBiHiA.] 

CARPENTORACTK  (CarpaHnu),  ■  tswn  irf 
Gallia  Narbmetuia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
who  calla  it  Catpentoracta  HemiDonim :  tbe  Uemini 
would  thercrcre  be  between  the  CaTam  and  Vul- 
gienlei.  CarpBUnu  i>  in  the  depiTtmiat  of  Van. 
diitt,ilS.iilAtiffiuiL  There  ia  a  Roman  trinmphal 
arch  at  Carpemttatj  ntnated  in  the  highest  pvt  ol 
the  town.  Some  time  back  it  tna  bmlt  up  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  palace  of  Bichy,  but  it  is  eaid  lliat 
it  is  now  eet  free.  It  ia  not  known  when  or  on  what 
oocaidoD  thia  arch  waa  erected.  Antiqnitiea  fbond 
at  CarptiUraM  an  meMioned  by  Cayios  (roL  tuL 
p.  353,  pi.  7S). 

Ptolemy  (uL  10)  menQons  the  Unnini.  and  ■ 
[daee  called  Fonmi  Naronia.  Tbe  Uemini  an  other- 
ikdy  that  tbeae  ob- 
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■enre  peopta — who,  if  they  w 
people,  moat  hare  had  a  very  si 
ahonld  have  bad  two  t'^woe;  and 
eiplaia  wby  Plolemy  ahould  not  m 
racte.  The  probable  conclnuca  seema  lo  ue  tnat 
Carpentoracle  and  Fomm  Neronii  an  the  same 
place,  D'Anville,  hoirrver.  luppaeu  Fomin  Nenaua 
to  be  Fortalgiaer,  mliing  on  a  small  iHanblance of 
name;  and  Wakkenaer  (Giog.  &c  vol,  ii.  p,  319) 
think]  that "  tbe  conjecton  which  tends  lo  Gz  Foran 
Nenmis  at  Mamai  is  preferable  to  that  whiob  files 
it  at  /"oiroJgiitBr."  Carpenloracla  kept  ita  name 
to  the  sixth  centory  of  our  aerm,  which  is  an  ail- 
ment ag^nst  it  being  identical  with  Fcnun  Stnek. 
At  Fifwojfiie,  a  villa^  about  two  kaguei  MBlb  « 
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C>trpmlr^  there  are  some  rnnaim  of  •  Roman 
t«mi^  This  place  also  is  probablr  within  the  limits 
of  the  Bkmim.  There  is  also  cited  an  inscriptioo, 
C(4.  JiiL  Meminonun,  which  maj  belonj^  to  Car- 
pentras,  or  to  some  other  place  of  the  Memiid. 

Strmbo  (p.  185)  speaks  of  two  streams  which  flow 
mand  w6\iv  Kmovdpmif  ira2  Ovdpvp^  a  passage  which 
hu  caused  the  critics  great  diflBcnltj.  Groskurd 
(Tnm$.  Sirab,  toL  i.  pu  319)  changes  koI  OMpwr 
into  Kopw^rropor  or  Kapvfrrd^Mfvo.  It  is  obyioos 
that  ical  <Mptt9  is  onlj  Kaaui^p  written  over 
again,  and  dirided  into  two  words.  It  is  not  likelj 
that  Strabo  wooM  thus  speak  of  a  dtj  without 
naming  it,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  in 
place  d[  ircd  Ovdpmv  there  should  be  the  name  of 
the  dtj;  but  the  emendation  of  Qroskurd  is  not 
aceeplnl  hj  the  writer  of  thia  article.        [G.  L.] 

CARPE'SII.     [Carpbtahi.] 

CARPESSUS.    [Cartkia.] 

CARPETA'NI,  CARPE'SII  (JUa^Hivm,  Polyb. 

ill  14;  Ut.  xziiL  86 :  SCeph.  B.;  Kapinrroyof,  Polybi 

z.  7;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  141,  158,  162;  Ptol.  ii.  6. 

§  57;  Lit.  xzi.  5;  Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4),  a  people  of  His- 

pania  Tarraconensis,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 

most  powerful  in  the  whole  peninsula,  in  the  very  centre 

of  which  they  inhabited  the  great  valley  of  the  Upper 

Tagns,  and  the  mountains  on  its  S.  margin,  to  the 

Anas,  from  the  borders  of  Lunitania  on  the  W.  to 

the  Oretani  and  Celtiberi  on  the  S.  and  E.,  having 

on  the  N.   the  Vaccaei   and  Arevacae  and  some 

smaller  tribes.     Their  country,  called  Carpetania 

(KopvifTarfa),  extended  over  great  part  cS  (Hd  and 

Sew  CtuUU,  and  a  portion  of  Ettrtmodura.  (Appian. 

nitp.  64 ;  Polyb.,  Uv.,  Strab.,  Ac.  IL  ce.)  Their  chief 

city  was  ToLETaM  (ToMSd),  and  Ptolemy  mentions 

17  others,  most  of  them  upon  the  great  road  from 

Kmerita  to  Caesarangusta,  along  the  Tagns,  whi  -h 

was  crossed  at  Titulcium,  above  Toletum,  by  another 

rnnning  from  Ahtnrica  Augusta  to  Laminium  near 

the  source  of  the  Anas.   There  was  also  a  road  from 

Toletum  to  Laminium.     On  the  first  of  these  roads 

DO  town  is  named  below  Toletum:  above  it  were 

Titulcia,  24  H.  P.,  the  Tituacia  (TirovoJcfa)  of 

Ptolemy  ((7eta/e  or  Bayona);  Complutum  (K^^- 

vAmrror),   30   M.  P.;   Arriaca,    22    M.  P.,   tho 

Cancca  {KdpeutKo)  of  Ptolemy,  between  which  ami 

Csesada,  24  M  P.  the  road  passed  into  Celtihrria. 

ifthk  Am.  pp.  436,  438.)     On  the  second  rood,  24 

M.P.  NW.  of  Titulcia,  and  the  same  distance  fit^iu 

Segovia,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  was  Mia- 

com,  of  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  belonged  to 

the  Garpetani  or  the  Arevacae  {Itm.  Ant.  p.  435). 

Some  identify  this  place  with  the  modem  capital 

Madridj  which  others  take  for  the  Mantua  (Mdr- 

Tova)  of  Ptolemy:  but  both  opinions  are  probably 

wrong.   Mantua  is  perhaps  Jfondle/ar.     Again,  to 

the  SE.  of  Titulcia,  on  the  road  to  Laminium,  was 

Vicus  Cuininarins,  18  M.  P.,  the  name  of  which  is 

iilostrated  by  Pliny*s  statement,  that  the  cumin  of 

Csrpetaaia  was  the  best  in  the  world  (xiz.  8.  s.  47) : 

cumin  is  still  grown  at  Santa  Crtu  de  la  Zarta^ 

which  has  therefore  been  identified  with  Vicns  Cn- 

minarius,  but  the  numbers  of  the  Itinerary  better 

suit  Octka^  SE.  of  Aranjtiez:  Alee  24  M.P.  (near 

Alcazar:  comp.  Liv.  xi.  48, 49);  40  M.  P.  from  Alee 

was  LAmmux  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  445).    On  the  road 

from  Toletum  to  Laminium.  wereConsabrum,  44  M.P. 

(CofMiie^ra),  a  municipium,  belonging  to  the  con- 

ventus  of  Carthago  Nova  (/(m.  Ant.  p.  446 ;  Plin.  iii 

3.  8.  4;  Googr.  Rav.  iv.  44;  Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5. 

i  22 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Gmter,  p.  402,  no.  5,  p.  909,  no.  1 4) : 


CARPI. 

■ad  Mnmfl  (^proh.  MarotateM)  28  M.  P.  finm  Lami- 
ninm,  and  28  from  Consabrum  {Ant,  IHn.  I  c). 
Among  the  other  dtiea  of  the  Garpetani  were  Akbura 
(probably  the  Ai€6pa  of  Ptolemy);  Hippo;  Alea 
('AA«a,  Steph.  B.;  prob.  ul/ta,  K  of  TmxiUo)}  and 
other  places  of  less  importance.  The  name  of  Var- 
cilenses  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  at  VarcileM^ 
where  Roman  ruins  are  found  (Morales,  Antig.  pp.  1 7, 
26,  28).  Besides  the  dwellers  in  these  cities,  there 
was  a  people,  called  Chandtani  (XcycuriroyoQ, 
whose  only  abodes  were  the  caverns  in  ihe  hills  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagonins  {TajvUa),  and  whose 
conquest  by  Sertorins  by  the  stratagem,  not  of 
smo^fcMjr,  but  of  dbtffiM^  them  out  of  their  caves  is 
related  with  admiration  by  Plutarch  {Seriar,  17) 
and  Mr.  Landor  {Fawn  o/Sertonui}.  Their  caves 
are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  ofAkaid  and  Cnenea, 
and  their  name  is  pre»erved  in  that  of  the  town  of 
Caraeena,  W.  of  the  Utter  pkce.  (Ukert,  voL  ii. 
pL  L  p.  429 ;  Laborde,  Itm.  voL  uL  p.  323.) 

At  the  time  of  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Spain, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Punic  War,  the 
Garpetani  are  mentioned  as  the  most  powerful  people 
beyond  the  Iberus.  United  with  the  Olcades  kdA 
Vaccad,  they  brought  100,000  men  into  the  field 
against  Hannibal,  who  had  some  trouble  in  defeating 
them  (Polyb.  iii.  14;  Liv.  xxi.  5),  and  found  them 
ready  to  sdze  the  lourt  opportunity  for  revolt  (Liv. 
xxL  11),  a  disposition  which  they  again  showed 
during  the  war  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  Sdpios 
(Liv.  xxiii.  26 ;  Pulyb.  x.  7.  §  5),  and  also  towards 
the  Romans  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  of  which  their 
country  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  (Liv.  xxxix.  30, 
xl.  30,  33).  Their  country,  which  is  described  as 
being  very  productive,  sufiered  much  in  the  war 
with  Viriathus  (Appian.  Hitp.  64). 

The  names  of  this  people  suggest  an  interesting 
inqixiiy.  According  to  general  analogy,  the  Carpe- 
tarn  would  be  the  people  of  Carpe^  that  is,  they 
should  have  a  chief  city  Garpe.  Now  we  find  a  city 
of  that  name,  in  the  celebrated  place  on  the  Straits, 
variously  called  Calpe,  Garpeia,  Garteia,  &c.  [Gar- 
tbia]  ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  other,  and  apparently 
more  ancient  form  of  the  name,  Carpesii^  we  may 
fairly  trace  a  connection  with  Carpesnu,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  Tarteasua^  the  still  more  andent 
name  of  Galpe  or  Garteia.  The  obvious  inference 
would  be  that  the  Garpetani  had  been  displaced,  in  the 
course  of  time,  probably  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  Phoenician  settlen,from  thdru>riginal  possessiona 
in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  driven  back  over  the 
mountains  into  the  great  table-land  cS  the  centre. 
But,  without  doubting  that  such  a  process  may  have 
taken  place,  it  desen'es  consideration  whether  the 
people  may  not  have  originally  possessed  the  central 
districts  in  which  history  finds  them,  as  well  as  the 
southern  regions  in  which  the  names  above  referred 
to  mark  their  former  presence;  whether,  in  short,  the 
name  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  records  in  the 
various  forms  of  Tarshish,  Tartessus,  Garpessus, 
Garpe,  Galpe,  Garteia,  &c,  was  not  applied  to  the 
peninsubt  as  fiur  as  those  who  have  recorded  the  names 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  it  Nay,  we  even  find 
a  people  Galfnani  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  penin- 
sula, near  the  Rhone  (Herodor.  ap.  Gonst  Por|)h.  d$ 
Adm.  Imp.  ii.  23;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  252).  At 
all  events,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Garpetani 
were  a  part  of  the  old  Iberian  population  of  Spain, 
notwithstanding  the  vague  statement  of  Stephanus 
(s.  V.  'A\4a)  that  they  were  a  Geltic  race.     [P.  S.] 

GARPI,  GARPIA'NI   (KapwioM;  PtoL  iu.  5. 
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I  24),  CARPIDES  (Kd^iStf,  Anon.  Per.  Pont. 
£itx.  pL  3),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  with 
whom  the  Romans  irere  frequently  at  war  (Capitol. 
Maxim,  et  Baib.  16;  Vopisc  AwreL.  30;  Eutrop.  ix. 
25;  Aarel.  Vict  39,  43;  HerodUn.  viii.  18,  et  seq.; 
Zosim.  L  20,  27).  They  are  placed  in  different  po- 
sitions by  different  writers.  The  anonymousi  author 
of  the  Periplua  places  his  Carpides,  on  the  authority 
of  Ephorus,  immediately  N.  o  the  Danube,  near  its 
mouth ;  while  Ptolemy  places  his  Carpiani  N.  of  the 
Carpates  M.,  near  the  Amadoca  Palus,  and  between 
the  Peucini  and  Basternae.  The  latter  position 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  notices  of  the  Carpi  by 
the  historians  c£  the  empire.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2. 
p.  436>  [P.  S.] 

CA'RPIA.     [Carteia.] 

CARPIA'NL     [Carpi]. 

CARPIS  (KJpwif,  Ptof.  iv.  3.  §  7)  or  CARPI 
(Plin.  T.  3. 8.  4),  a  town  of  Ze\igitana,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Carthage.  NK.  of  Mazuhi.  and  probably  identical 
with  Aquae  Calidar.  [P.  S.] 

CARPIS  (Kopirts),  a  river  which,  according  to 
Herodotus  (iv.  49),  flowed  from  the  upper  countiy  of 
the  Ombricans  northward  into  the  Ister,  whence  it 
has  been  suppotied  tliat  this  river  is  the  same  as  the 
Dravus.  [L.  S.] 

CA'BREA  POTE'STIA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  who  enumerates  it 
among  the  "  nobilia  oppida  "  which  adorned  that  pro 
idnce  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines.  No  other 
trace  is  found  of  it;  and  its  site  has  been  variously 
6xed  at  Chieri  near  Tvrin,  and  at  Carru  on  the 
Tanaro,  a  few  miles  S.  of  Bene;  the  latter  has  per- 
haps the  best  claim.  [E.  H.  B.J 

CARRHA  FLUMEN.     [Carrhab.] 

CARRHAE  (Kd^lKu,  Dion  Cass,  xzxvii.  5,  xl. 
25;  Strab.  xvi.  p  747  ;  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  12;  Steph. 
B.;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3;  Plin.  v.  24;  Flor.  iii. 
II;  Eutrop.  vi.  15;  Lucan.  i.  104;  Kipcu,  Isid. 
Char.;  Haran  or  Charran,  0.  T.;  Kopala  ^ 
dv  Bardbrp  LXX.,  Genes,  xi.  31,  xxiv.  10;  Joseph. 
Ant.i.  16;  Zonar.  AnnaK  p.  14),  a  town,  in  the 
KW.  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  derived  its  name, 
according  to  Ste^anus,  from  a  river  Carrha  in 
Syria,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  Temple 
of  Lunus  or  Luna  (AnmYiit,  Spartian.  Carac,  7; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3;  Herodian.  iv.),  and  a  co- 
lony said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  still  more  as  the  scene  of  Uie  celebrated  over- 
throw of  Crassus  by  the  Parthian  general  Suraena. 
(Strab.,  Dion  Cass.,  Plut.,  IL  cc.)  Ammianus  states 
tliat  Julian  here  secretly  invested  Procopius  with 
the  purple,  in  case  that  fate  should  befall  him. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Carrhae  repre- 
sents the  place  which  in  Sacred  history  is  called 
Haran  or  Charran;  a  view  which  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  Josephus,  Zona- 
las,  &c  (Jl.  cc.)  It  is  also  stated  that  the  name  still 
remains  in  the  country,  though  the  place  is  now  de- 
serted. (Niebulir,  vol.  ii.  p.  410;  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  p. 
235.)  Several  coins  exist,  in  which  Carrhae  is  spoken 
of  as  a  colony  and  a  metropoli.s.  They  belong  to  thef 
times  of  Alexander  Severus  and  the  Gurdians.  One 
of  M.  Aurelius  is  curious,  as  it  bears  the  inscription 
Ka^pffivmv  ptXafm/uuuv,  There  appeara  to  be  some 
doubt  about  tlie  correct  name  of  the  neighbourhood 
on  which  the  town  of  Carrhae  was  situated.  Steph»- 
nus  (#.«.  B^Txai)  speaks  of  a  river  Cyrus,  between 
which  and  the  Euphrates  this  place  stood.  It  is 
most  likely  that  Carrha  was  the  true  name,  and  Cyrus 
the  mistake  of  some  tran.scriber  of  the  MSS.       [V.] 


CARSEOLt. 

CARRHODU'KLM  ^Ka^^wop).  1.  A  town 
of  the  Lygians  in  Gemiania  Magna,  probably  the 
modem  Zamotokx^  on  the  Piikaf  in  PohaUL  (Ptol 
ii.  11.  §29.) 

2.  A  town  in  Pannonia,  also  called  Cardnmun 
(Itin.  Hier.  p.  562),  and  probably  the  modem  &m- 
drovecz.  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  6.) 

3.  A  town  in  European  Sarmatia,  the  «taation  of 
which  is  unknown.    (Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  30.)     [L.  Sl] 

CARRU'CA,  a  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  BtUum  ITispanienM  (c  27).  It  Uy 
somewhere  to  the  N.  of  Munda.  [P.  S.] 

CAliSEAE  (K({pircai),  a  town  so  called,  as  it  is 
supposedi  by  Polybius  (v.  77).  But  perhaps  Po- 
lyblus  uses  the  Ethnic  name  (rp^»  Kapa«as),  as  one 
may  infer  from  the  words  which  follow.  Ki^  Atta- 
ins, with  some  Galatae,  made  an  incnruon  against 
this  place  or  people,  and  he  reached  them  after 
crossing  the  river  Lycus.  A  reading  Ka^ma^f  in- 
stead of  KafHrdca  is  mentioned  by  Bekker(ed.  Polyb.). 
There  is  some  probability  in  Cramer^s  conjecture, 
that  the  pUu»  whicli  is  meant  is  the  Caresus  of 
Strabo  [Carksus]  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
narrative  of  Polybius  that  is  inconsistent  with  this 
supposition.    This  river  Lycus  b  unknown.   [G.  L.] 

CARSE'OLI  (Kap<r^Ao4,  Strab.  ;  KapaUtXiH, 
Ptol. :  Eth,  Carseolanns),  a  city  of  the  Aequians  or 
Aequiculi,  sittmted  on  the  Via  Valeria,  between  Varia 
and  Alba  Fucensis:  it  was  distant  22  miles  from 
Tibur  and  42  from  Rome.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Itin. 
Ant  p.  309.)  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  a 
city  of  the  Aeqniculi,  and  this  is  confirmed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  when  in  b.c.  301  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  colony  there,  Uie  Marsians  oc- 
cupied its  territory  in  arms,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
their  defeat  and  expulsion  that  the  Roman  colony 
(to  the  number  of  4,000  men)  was  actually  settled 
there.  (Ljv.  x.  3,  13.)  Its  name  appears  in  b.c 
209,  among  the  thirty  Coloniae  Latinae  enumerated 
by  Livy:  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  on  that 
occasion  declared  their  inability  to  furnish  any  fur- 
ther contingents :  and  were  punished  in  consequence 
at  a  later  period  by  being  subjected  to  increased 
burdens.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  strong  fortress,  and  was  hence  occasion- 
ally used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners. 
(Id.  xlv.  42.)  It  is  next  mentioned  by  Florus  (iii.  18) 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  by  the  Italian  allies.  But  it  must 
have  quickly  recovered  from  this  blow:  it  received  a 
fresh  accession  of  colonists  under  Augustus,  and  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Aequiculi;  its  continued  existence 
as  a  flourishing  town  can  be  traced  throoghout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  leam  from 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank.  As 
late  as  the  7  th  century  P.  IMaconus  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  chief  dties  of  the  province  of  Valeria. 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  56 ;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  239;  Orell.  Inter.  994;  Murat.  Inter,  p.  515.  2; 
P.  Diac  ii.  20.)  The  period  of  its  decay  or  destruc- 
tion is  unknown ;  but  the  modem  town  of  OtrmJi 
is  distant  above  3  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one,  the  renuuns  of  which  are  still  viuble  at  a  place 
called  Civita  near  the  Otteria  del  CavaUeref  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  modem  road  from  Rome  to  Carsoli, 
but  on  the  Via  Valeria,  the  remains  of  which  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  Great  port  of  tlie  walls  of 
Carseoli  are  still  visible,  as  well  as  portions  of 
towere,  an  aqueduct,  &c  These  ruins  were  over- 
looked by  Cluverius,  who  erroneously  placed  Carseoli 


OABSULAE. 

tf  Ariili,\>ut  wrra  poiiitfd  <hiI  br  BMr 
■>  CW.  p.  lU)  1  UKf  uc  dfaiTibed  ir 
I>runii>  (Ai^  rTAUa  fWnun,  p.  S7,  8 
npt«T  fait  at  the  nllej  of  the  Tlramo, 
CuwoU  wu  litiuitBd,  ia  It  ■  hif-h  terel,  ud  ban:* 
its  cUnute  i*  cold  ud  bink,  M  lliat,  u  Orid  talk  ni 
(  FoMl.  iv.  683),  it  wonH  not  prodnCT  oliWB.  tbcmjih 
orll  miltd  ftir  Hi*  nwlh  of  com.  rE.B.B.1 

CABSULAB  ,K^(iu*«r),  »  cilj  of  ■■  ■  ■ 
liliulal  on  the  Vi>  Flaminia  brtwMU  Mm 
Niunu.  (Ktnb.  t.  p.  137.}  Tadtw  Mis  01  Out 
il  WM  10  mila  from  Ih«  latter  dtj,  aod  m*  occn. 
pi(d  bf  tba  fEOwnlx  of  Vw[iUMn  whro  adnncinp 
opon  Rone  1^  th*  Klunuuui  W«j,  wbile  the  Vild- 
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ni<H  (/fct 


ift 


LKhn  It  Kui 
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ili.  60.)     Thii  U  . 

we  lemrn  from  Stnbo  ud  Plinj  that  it  *u  ■  plan 
df  con>i>iRiiticn  under  the  Roman  Empire,  Wlil  Ilui 
ii  conflrtDed  bj  the  ruing  Btill  Tuible  at  a  ipot  tintut 
half  war  betwHii  &  Gtmmo  uti  Aequo  Sparta, 
andjustabont  lOmiluN.ofA'anH.  AfmidinE  to 
Hnbtcliius  the  >lte  wai  itill  called  in  hie  lime  Car- 
mli,  mi  then  (listed  remaiu  of  hi  amphitbeatre 
and  a  trinmjdul  in^b  in  faanoor  of  the  emperor 
Trajan.  (SUab.  ic;  Plin.  iii.  U.  j..  IB;  PUn.  A>. 
i.  «;  HuUtn.  fTol.n  Our.  p.9S.;  U'AnTille,  Jfui. 
Gnagr.ielltatit,  p.  151.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARTE'lfA  (Kb^ftVo!  ff(A.CBrtiIen«B),  i  verj 
andent  citj  in  the  S.  of  Uiipnnia  Bactica,  near  U. 
Caipe  (Gibra/farr).  Iti  exart  aite  faaa  been  mtlcL 
dia^ited;  but  there  can  be  no  deabt  that  it  itood 
upoD  the  anull  bay  vhii:h  opens  oat  of  the  aliaita 
hnmediatelj  m  the  W.  of  the  rock  of  COrolEar,  and 
whirb  ia  called  ihe  Baj  uf  Gibmllar  or  A  tgetirat- 
II  ia  tne  that  Lirj  drscribei  il  u  oi  the  ahore  of 
tlie  Ocean,  when  it  flrit  extouda  outaide  of  the 
•tnula;  bal  bia  wordg  will,  bj  d)emMl>ee,<|Dile  hear, 
and  indeed  the  i-nnleil  showa  that  they  rwjnirB.  the 
intfl-iBTtation  which  the  ttatementa  of  other  writen 
compel  U3  to  pot  tipun  them,  that,  when  he  epealu  of 
the  Damir  atniiii  (t/aiKSmi  aagiulU),  he  refen  to 
tb*  mere  paaaaee  l»t  ween  tbeappcBit«rockiafCal|» 
and  Abila,  and  aMigni  all  W.  of  Ihem  to  the  OcMU. 
(Lit.  iKiii.  30.  iliii.  3.)  The  mialaken  inter- 
pretation, Khirfa  mflkea  LItj  place  Ciirtela  reallj 
ontiide  tl  the  eiraita  in  the  wider  wnae,  only  de- 
aerrea  Ikotke  as  being  tbe  vpinion  of  CcJIariDa,  who 
!dentiflc*  I.ivj'a  Cartels  witb  the  Butffo  of  otlirr 
writen  (Ccoffr.  A»t.  vol.  i,  p.  B9).  SimiUrly,  but 
with  greater  aeruracj  of  eipreiwion.  Floma  describe! 
the  place  as  m  ijfui  oafto  Oavu  (Flor.  iv.  S.  §  75, 
compand  with  Dion  Cue.  iliii.  31,  when  the  name 
is  eormpled  into  Kpafrlo).  Stnbo,  who  only  men- 
(ioDS  It  infidentally,  at  lea&t  under  the  name  of  Car- 
tnia  (but  KS  below),  aaya  that  Mundn  u  Ji.tiuit  from 
it  460  itadia  (iii.  p.  Ul,  lith  Casaubou'e  emenda- 
liun),  and  Hirtiua  (fi  /r.3S)  pUc«*  it  170  M.P. 
from  Curdaba  (Cordoni).  Mela,  whwe  tntimonj 
n  the  mon  ilnpartant  in  thia  case  from  his  having 
hern  bum  in  the  neigh  boarhood,  eiprewly  phicee  it 
Ri  tlie  Uj  to  the  W.  of  Calpo  (ii.  6).  Pliny  meatioDi 
il  m  crrjunction  with  M.  Caipe  and  the  atraitji  (iii.  I. 
L  3:/reAnn  tx  AUantico  mari,  Carttia,  Tartttm 
a  Grvtci*  Hela,  mom  Cnlpc).  Tbe  Antonitie  Itine- 
rai7  names  Calpe  and  CartpTa  together,  as  one  pi^ 
litxiD,  Calpe  CarteTa,  10  M.  P.  from  Uarbaiiana,  and 
6  fhnli  Portal  Albtu  (Aigrtinu);  and  Uarcian 
iwkioa  50  Itadia  (3  geog.  miles)  bj  aeo  fnim  H. 
Cilpe  to  Caitela,  which  he  de«n*be>  as  lying  on  the 
Tight  hand  to  a  prrwui  Esiling  from  Calpe  "  into  Clie 
.i,ait  and  the  OcRii>,~  nViu  10O  iUAol  fmn  Cartrlu 


to  BaiheMla,  the  Bartviana  of  the  Itinerary.  (Harw 
cian.  HaratL  Arvt  p.  SB,  Hudaon.)  Ptolemy  alu 
mentlnu  it  between  Barl«nila  and  Calpe  (ii.  4.  §  6). 
Thene  nnniben.  and  the  eridence  of  ruins  and  coins, 
fii  the  aile  of  CarJeTe.with  tolerable  certainlj.  at  the 
Tery  head  of  tlie  bay,  on  lb*  hill  of  El  Rocadilh, 
shrait  halfway  Wlween 
(Cimduit  I  A  Dimurit  i 
nfihe  amciml  CoHila,  in  t]iePkUoiop*iad  Troas. 
•Ktiomt,  roL  lU.  pp  903,  foil..  1719;  Carta,  J^our^ 
nrg/rtm  Gibrallar  to  Malaga,  Loud.  1777,  3  lola.) 
Frad  desciibei  the  pgeilioi  aa  fulluwa: — "  The  bay 
u  about  S  irites  arms  br  tea,  and  about  10  round 
bj  land.  The  nut  mid  ia  inleisected  by  the 
riTBfi  C^iadartmijue  and  Paltiumtt;  on  crosaing  the 
fbmier  is  the  eminence  El  Jtondilia,  now  a  hrm, 
and  com  grows  wbere  cairo  was  Csrtela, ...  The 
remain!  of  an  amphitheatre  raist,  and  part  of  th* 
city  may  yet  he  traced.  The  Uooni  and  Spaniard* 
deetroyed  the  mins,  working  Ihem  np  u  a  quarry  In 
buildtng  San  Aofueaiid  Algetirai.  Thecoiua  fiiond 
hen  an  ntimerons  and  beauiifuL  Mr.  K.-nt,  of  Ih* 
port-office  at  Oibniiar.  haa  formed  qoite  a  Cartelan 

muaeum Fnim  El  RocaitUlo  to  Gibraltar  is 

Bandbo-it  o/Spam,  pp.  IB, 


BO.) 


u>  beloni 


f<t  the  I 


I  part,  II 


lei  of  the  enrly  Roman  ei  ,  _.  ._  

epigraphs  car.  kar.  cart,  cabtkia.  In  ■ddittoo 
to  other  tjpee,  we  End  on  some  of  them  the  club,  u 
a  symbol  of  the  wonihip  of  Hercnles,  the  instrument 
with  which  ha  severed  Ihe  neighboaring  neks  o( 
Csl»  and  Abiia  from  one  another.  (Fkirei,  Med. 
dt  fsp.  lol.  i.  p.  S93,  Tid.  a.  p.  637,  vol.  iii.  p.  36; 
Mionnet,Tol.  i.  pp.  9,  10;  Sntini,  Jfni  /sp.  p.41| 
Eekhel,  ml.  i.  pp.  IT,  18  ;  Ruche,  Lta.  Ra  Num. 


All  that  is  knowD  it  Cartela,  dniing  the  hiataicai 


period,  is  told  ii 


•f  tbe 


t£  that  mixed  Iberian  and  Phoenician  n 
called  Bactuu  Poui.    (SCrab.,  Man.,  Pt<d., 

)    It  is  meiitioDed  in  the  Second  Panic  War  aa 

figbl,  in  which  LaeliusdeFuted  AdherUI,  n.c.Bue. 
(Lit.  iiTtii.  30,  31.)     In  the  year  of  the  clly  563, 

dence  of  above  4000  men,  the  oR-pring  of  Bomnn 
aoldiara  and  Spanish  women,  who  had  not  been  onited 
by  the  cofMwiiinn.  upon  their  maimmiaoion  by  the 
praetor,  L.  Cinuleiusi  cm-h  of  [he  Cartflani  aa 
pleued  to  remain  were  enrolled  in  the  number  of  the 
sham  rf  the  lands;  and  Ilw 
city  was  tnade  a  Lt^wi  co^ui  /i^ertiaonni.  (Lir. 

liii.  3.)     Clear  aa  this  ttstimoiij'  is,  it  is  cnriou* 

lat  Cartfla  ia  nerer  styled  a  eolcsiy  do  ila  oana; 

lit  they  bear  fiw[uent  refaience  to  the  well-known 

liief  magistiatos  of  ■  colony,  the  qi 
the  tiTil  war  in  Spain,  Carl  " 
the  chief  naval  atation  of 
refuge  there  after  his  deCiat  at  Mnn 


at  of  Ilic 


I. la 


CARTEIA. 

yutf  in  the  dtj,  b.  c.  45.  (Stntb.  iiL  p.  141 ;  HIrt 
B.  H,  32---87  ;  Appian,  B,  C,  ii.  106 ;  Dioo  Ca». 
zliii.  40,  who  also  mentioiiB  a  previoas  naval  engage- 
ment off  KfMun-fo,  where  Cartela  is  evidently  the 
place  meant,  c  31 ;  comp.  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  75.)  These 
events  are  alluded  to  in  a  letter  of  Cioero*8  («f  AtL 
xiL  44.  §  4),  and  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  refers  to 
the  reception  of  Sextns  Pompeins  at  Cartela,  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  (ad  AtL  xv.  SO.  §  3). 

A  very  interesting  discusbion  has  been  long  since 
raised  by  the  difierent  names  onder  which  this  citj 
appears  to  be  mentioned  bj  the  ancient  writers.    In 
the  first  ptaooi  we  have  the  slightly  varied  form  Kop- 
9ala.   (Appian,  J9.  C  iL  105 ;  A  temidor.  op.  Steph. 
B, «.  r.)    Strabo  mentions  a  city  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  in  a  position  exactly  corresponding  with  Car- 
tela (iii.  p.  140).    Adjacent,  he  says,  to  the  moon- 
tain  of  Calpe,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  (4  geog. 
miles  or  5  M.  P.),  is  the  important  and  ancient  city 
of  Calpe,  which  was  formerly  a  naval  station  of  th« 
Iberians;  and  some,  too,  say  that  it  was  founded  by 
Heracles,  among  whom  is  Timoathoiea,  who  states 
that  it  was  anciently  named  Hefacl«a  ('H/nucXcmu'), 
and  that  the  great  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  its  docks 
(yff«Mro(icevt)  are  shown."     Here  the  distance  from 
If.  Calpe  corresponds  exactly  to  that  given  by  Mar- 
cian  (see  above),  and  to  the  site  of  &  ruins  at  El 
RoeadUlof  the  oonnectian  of  the  dty  with  the  wor^ 
■hip  of  Heracles  is  a  fact  already  established  in  the 
case  of  Cartela,  and  we  know  that  Cartela  was  a 
great  seaport     In  fitct,  so  striking  are  the  points  of 
identic,  that  Casaubon  altered  the  reading  from 
KdXwii  to  Kapnita;  and  this  emendation  is  supported 
by  the  aigument  that,  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
passages  in  which  Strabo  mentions  Cartela,  he  refere 
to  it  incidentally  as  he  would  to  a  place  he  bad  al- 
ready mentioned  (pp.  141, 145, 151),  while  he  never 
•gain  speaks  of  Calpe  as  a  city.    That  the  emenda- 
tion should  not  be  too  hastily  admitted,  will  appear 
presently;  but  meanwhile  most  of  the  commentatore 
have  overlooked  an  important  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
identUying  Calpe  and  CarteTa.     When  Strsbo  de- 
scribes the  ancient  d^and  port,  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  writer,  would  he  omit  to  mention  its  identity 
with  Cartela,  a  place  so  well  known,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  events  of  his  own  times?     The  most 
reasonable  answer  seems  to  be  that  Strabo  fell,  by 
the  necessary  fiite  of  compilen,  even  the  most  care- 
ful, into  the  mistake  of  not  sedng  the  identity  of  an 
object  through  the  disguise  of  the  different  names 
applied  to  it  by  different  authorities;  and  that  thus, 
Tiinostbenes  having  mentioned  the  place  by  what 
seems  to  have  been  its  usual  Greek  name,  Strabo 
quotes  his  description,  without  percdving  the  identic 
of  the  place  with  the  well-known  Koman  odony  of 
Cartela.    Why  be  omits  to  mention  the  latter  here, 
remains  an  unsdved  difficulty.  Groskurd,  who,  with 
some  other  schdare,  maintains  a  distinctitm  between 
the  dties  of  Calpe  and  Cartela,  contends  that  Stnbo 
also  mentions  the  fonner  in  the  following  passages : — 
iii.  pp.  51, 141, 142;  but  it  seems  for  more  naUiral  to 
understand  each  of  them  as  referring  to  the  mountain. 
An  inference  of  some  importance  seems  fairly  dedn- 
dble  from  the  passage  (iii.  p.  140),  compared  with 
those  in  which  Strabo  mentions  CarteU,  namely,  that 
Calpe  was  the  prevailing  form  of  the  name  of  the 
city  am<xig  the  Greeki,  when  Timostnoies  wrote, 
about  lOOyeara  before  its  colonization  by  the  Romans, 
and  that  Cartela  was  the  form  commonly  need  by  the 
BMnans.    The  Antonine  Itinerary,  as  we  have  seen, 
both  names  in  oonjunction,  Calpb  CaktbIam, 


CARTRIA. 

where  all  the  MSS.  but  one  have  Carp9,  and  tha 
great  minority  have  Caroektm  (one  has  Cariegam, 
a  form  also  found  in  the  Geogr.  Rav.).  Nioolans  Da- 
mascenus  (p.  482,  Vales.,  p.  103,  Ordli)  and  Tzetxes 
(ChiL  viii.  21 7)  have  the  form  KoAwfo.  Stephanns 
names  the  harixMir  of  KaA«i|,  and  adds  that  aoroe  call 
the  people  Kofviiiaro/  (ICap«i|<aro^f  &r  Kakwti- 
po6s),  and  the  city  Ko^nr^ta  or  Kdpvtuu  (Steph.  B. 
s.  w.  KdKinu  and  Kafnr^Sa.)  Pausanias  calls  the  d\j 
Carpia  (vi.  19.  §  3  :  Kopr/ov  *ieiipwm  vdAiy). 
Thus,  then,  we  have,  chiefly  in  the  Greek  writen, 
the  various  fonns,  Calpe,  ColpkL,  Carpia^  Carpda^ 
all  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  last  with 
Cartein^  by  the  eadest  and  dmplest  htws  of  etymo- 
logical change,  l^r,  p^L  (In  PtoL  iL  4.  §  6, 
the  Palatine  Codex  reads  lUpmi  for  IUAvii,  the  name 
of  the  mountain.)  Beddes  this,  a  medal  is  dted  by 
Spanheim  and  othen,  bearing  the  inscription  c.  i. 
CALPE  (Cdonia  Julia  Calpe),  but  the  k^oid  is  con- 
fessedly very  indistinct,  and  the  fact  of  its  bdng  a 
medal  of  Philip  the  Younger  is  regarded  by  Eckhd 
as  deddve  against  its  beknging  to  Cdpe  in  Spain. 
(Spanhdm,  dtU^utt Ptae§L  JVwnwm.  vol. iL  p. 600; 
Eckhd,  voL  L  p.  16.) 

But  there  is  a  still  more  interesting  identification 
of  the  dty  with  the  renowned  TARTBasua     Stnbo, 
while  adopting  the  theory  which  placed  Tartessns 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  tells  us  that  some  iden- 
tified it  with  CarteTa  (iiL  p.  151 :  fpun  M  Tapniff' 
<rh»  rifp  vv¥  KapmiiUiM  wpoaceyoptbowri),  and  I*an- 
sanias  (IL  c.)  makes  the  same  statement  respectii^ 
his  city  Carpia  (c/ai  6*  o\  Kofnrtaif  'l€^pmi^  96\uf 
Ka\MOat   ropifoviri    rii  itpxtuArtpa  Tafri|ff<(r). 
Strabo  elsewhere  quotes  the  statement  of  Eratosthe- 
nes, that  the  country  adjacent  to  Calpe  was  celled 
Tartessis  (p.  1 48).   Mela  says :  **  CarteTa,  ut  quidam 
putant,  aliquando  Tartessns  (iL  6.  §  8,  where  some 
of  the  MSS.  read  Cartkda  and  TartkOa  for  Car- 
una,  and  Tarthemu  for  rortessnf).    Pliny:  "Car- 
teTa, Tartesos  a  Graeds  dicU'  (iiL  1.  s.  3:  VRJL 
CixrthdOy  CartegiOj  Cartettu,  Carthetog,  Carehe- 
mm).     Pherecydes  (/*r.  33,  ed.  Didot)  and  J^poUo- 
dorus  (ii.  5.  §  10)  seem  clearly  to  place  Tartessos 
on  tht  Straitt  and  dose  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercdes 
(Calpe  and  Abila).    Lastly,  Appian  (fber.  3)  gives 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Tartessus  of  aiKient  l^nds 
was  that  dtj  on  the  aea-ooast  which,  in  his  time,  was 
called  Carpestui  (Kapn|a-a<jf,  an  etymologicd  mean 
between  Tartuiug  and  CarpeTa  or  CarteTa).    Ue 
adds  that  the  temple  of  Hercules,  at  the  Columns 
(rh  hf  (mjAoif),  appeared  to  him  to  have  bern 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians;  that  the  wonhip  was 
still  conducted  in  the  Phoenidan  manner;  and  tliat 
the  people  regarded  their  Hercules  as  the  Tyrian 
ddty,  not  the  Theban.     It  is  in  this  wonhip  of 
Herxniles  (already  noticed  from  other  aonroes)  that 
Bochart  seeks  the  original  not  of  the  name  of  tlie 
d^,  in  all  its  various  forms,  that  original  root  being 
the  name  of  the  Phoenidan  ddty,  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  Hereules  ife^CAKTif. 
(Bochart,  Camaati^  L  34,  p.  615.)     Be  this  etymo. 
logy  sound  m  not,  it  is  clear  that  one  and  the  same 
root  is  the  basis  of  all  the  forms  of  the  name,  whicb 
is  thereby  identified  with  the  name  by  which  the  & 
part  of  the  penmsula  was  ori^nally  known  to  tie 
Phoenidana,  Hebrews  {Tarakitk),  and  Greeks;  and 
hence  that  this  dty  was  a  great  seaport  firam  the 
earliest  period  of  history.  (Comp.  Tartksbus.) 

The  extendon  of  the  naine  in  the  interior  of  the  pe- 
ninsula is  noticed  under  Caki^ktaxi;  and  we  niight 
perhaps  find  another  indication  of  it  in  the  CarteTa 
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■wnHoned  by  Uty  as  the  ehief  dtyoT  the  Olcades. 
(Lir.jczLS.)  It  is  tni«  that  Oraek  writcn  call  th« 
place  Althaxa;  hot  if, as  so  often  happens,  the  latter 
word  has  lost  a  gnttnxn]  at  the  beginning,  the  farms 
an  etymological  equivalents, — Calthaea^Carthaea, 
one  fonn,  as  we  haTe  seen,  of  CarteXa.  (On  the  whole 
disrwwMfm,  see  CellarinB,  Gtogr.  AnL  rd.  L  p.  90 ; 
Wesseting)  od  /CM.  AnL  p.  406;  Becker,  in  Erech 
and  Gruber's  EmcgJ^Utpidie,  §,v.i  the  last  writer 
soi^ests  ibal  Cafye  was  the  ancient  Tbentm  name, 
Tartetnu  (u  e.  TarskM)  the Phoemdam^  and  Car- 
tOa  the  Punic  ;  the  last  form  being  naturally 
adt>pted  by  the  Romans  from  the  Carthaginians, 
while  Caipe  remained  in  use  through  having  been 
the  fonn  employed  by  the  Greek  writers.)     [P.  S.] 

CARTENN A  (Ko^tVroi  i^  Ki^irro,  Ptol.  iv.  8. 
§  4 ;  Cartinna,  Mela,  i.  6.  §  1 :  TeiMs),  a  considerable 
cit  J  on  the  coast  of  Nnmidia,  or,  according  to  the 
later  division,  of  Msuretania  Csesariensis;  under 
Augustus,  a  odony  and  the  station  of  the  second 
legion.  (Plin.  t.  2.  s.  1 :  VR.  Carcmmei.)  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  14^  places  it  18  M.  P^  by  sea,  east 
of  Arwnaria  {Arzeu),  and  70  M.  P.  west  of  Caesarea 
iZmkeU).  These  numben  led  Shaw  to  identify  it 
with  Moiiagkanem  ;  but  an  inscription  found  by  the 
French  plaMS  it  without  doubt  at  Tenes,  much 
further  to  the  E.,  and  furnishes  a  striking  proof  of 
tlie  danger  of  trusting  implicitly  to  the  iMim6ers  of 
the  ancient  geographers.  In  fact,  the  distances  of 
the  Itinerary  and  the  longitudes  of  Ptolemy  would 
have  made  the  positions  un  this  coast  one  mass  of 
coofhsion,  but  for  the  remarkable  clue  furnished  by 
the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
names;  the  results  deduced  from  which  have  been, 
fur  the  most  part,  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  made 
since  the  French  occupation.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  proof  in  the  position  of  Caesarea  lol  [Iol], 
which  Shaw  identified  with  Zenheil  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name  only;  the  whole  **  weight  of  evklenoe  " 
being  againsttbesite ;  and  inscriptions  have  proved  that 
he  was  right  and  all  the  ancient  authorities  wrong. 
Just  so  is  it  with  ranes  and  Cartenna;  but  in  thu 
case  Shaw  also  is  wrong.  (PelUssier,  in  the  ^;i;p(orA» 
tio»8e$mHJSg[uederAigirie,i<iLyn.T^,SS0.)  Pto- 
leray  (iL  e.)  mentions  a  river  Cartennus  a  Uttle  W. 
of  Cartenna.  He  makes  the  longest  day  at  Car* 
tenna  14^  honzs,  and  its  distance  above  3^  hours  W. 
of  Alezandieta.    (Ptol.  viiL  13.  §  7.)       [P.  S.] 

CABTHAEA.     [Csoa] 

CARTHA'GO  ()  Kapxif^Of  ">  ^^^  ^ 
renowned  rival  of  Rome. 

L  Names.  —  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  names  of  the  dty  are  but  forms  of 
its  native  name,  we  must  look  to  the  Phoenician,  or 
cognate  hnguages,  for  the  original  form;  and  this  is 
at  nuce  found  in  the  Hebrew,  where  Kereth  or  C€trth 
(n*1p)  is  the  poetical  word  which  signifies  a  eihf^ 

and  which  enters  into  the  names  of  other  dties  of 
Phoenician  (or  Carthaginian)  and  Syrian  origin, 
such  as  Ciriay  in  Numidia,  and  Tigranoetrta  in 
Armenia.  On  the  coins  of  Panormus  in  Sicily,  which 
vras  subject  to  Carthage,  we  find  on  the  reverse  the 
l^end,  in  Phoenician,  Keretk-haduhalhy  L  e.  New 
Citjff  which  is  in  all  probability  the  name  of  Carthage. 
Some  read  it  as  Cafih-hadtha,  which  is  merely  a  dia- 
lectic variety.  This  e^mology  is  confirmed  by  a  tra- 
dition preserved  by  Solinus,  who  says  (c.  40):  — 
**  Istam  urbem  Carthadam  Elissa  dixit,  quod  Phoeni- 
cum  ore  expiimit  Cmtatem  NcvamC  'tht  reason  of 
the  name  can  be  conjectured  with  a  near  approach 
to  MTtaiotgr,  tat  the  name  of   the  more  ancient 
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Phoenician  city  in  the  immediate  neighbonriiood, 
Utica,  signifies,  in  Phoenician,  the  Old  Cityt  hi 
oontndistinction  to  which  Carthage  was  called  Nemf 
one  among  many  examples  of  the  permanence  of  an 
appellation  the  most  temporary  in  its  first  mean- 
ing. In  later  times,  thu  jVev  Ciig  was  called 
Carthago  Feins,  to  distinguish  it  frt»n  the  cele- 
brated Carthago  Nova  in  Spain.  (Bochart,  Phrdeg^ 
p.  468 ;  Gesen.  Gtaeh,  d.  Hehr,  Spraehe,  pp.  228, 
229,  and  HArtw  Lexkom,  t.v,  D^;  Bayer,  acf 

Salhut.  p.  347  ;  Hionnet,  Dueript  des  MidaUUg^ 
pi.  20.)  Another  explanation  is  given  by  Niebuhr, 
namely,  that  the  New  Citg  (Carthada)  was  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  Byrsa  (Bozrah),  the 
origmal  dty,  **  just  as  Neapolis  arose  by  the  side 
of  Parthenime."  (Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  Ist  ed.) 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  transferring  the  name  to 
their  own  languages,  the  Greeks  changed  one,  and 
the  Romans  the  other,  of  the  dental  consonants  in 
the  word  into  a  gnttuial.  The  ancient  Roman 
form,  as  seen  on  the  Cobmma  RoitraiOj  is  Cas- 

TAOO. 

The  ethnic  and  adjective  forms  are  partly  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  dty  itself,  and  partly  from 
that  of  the  mother  country.  In  Greek  we  have 
Kapxyi^9^»of  {Eth.  and  AdJ.^  but  the  commoner 
A<y,  is  Kttp)^fioPtaK6s,  or  Kofx^Sorur^f),  and  in 
La&n  Carthagimenrie  (Eth,  and  Adjjyi  bat  the 
more  usual  edmic  is  Poenugf  with  the  a<j|jective 
fbnn  Ptmieue  (equivalent  to,  and  sometimes  actually 
written,  Poenieut:  the  poets  used  Poemu  fiir  the 
adjective);  while  in  Greek  also,  the  Carthaginians, 
as  well  as  the  original  Phoenicians,  are  called 
♦ofriirrs  (Herod,  v.  46 ;  Eurip.  Troad.  222 ;  B8ckh, 
ExpL  PML  P^  i.  72.  s.  138). 

The  territory  of  Carthage  is  called  Carckedonia 
(Ko^X^i^K  Strab.  ii.  pu  131,  vL  p.  267,  xvil 
pp.  831,  832),  a  term  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
dty.  (Strab.  vL  pp.  272, 287> 

IL  AuTRORiTiBS.  —  This  great  dty  furnishes 
the  most  striking  example  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  of  a  mighty  power  which,  having  long  ruled 
over  subject  peoples,  taught  them  the  arts  5  com- 
merce and  dvilization,  and  created  for  itself  an 
imperishable  name,  has  left  little  more  than  that 
ilame  behind  it,  and  even  that  in  the  kee]»ng  of 
the  very  enemies  to  whom  she  at  last  succumbed. 
Vast  as  is  the  space  which  her  fiune  fills  in  ancient 
history,  the  details  of  her  origin,  her  rise,  her  con- 
stitution, oommeroe,  arts,  and  religion,  are  all  but 
unknown. 

Of  her  native  literature,  we  have  barely  the 
scantiest  fragments  lefl.  The  treasures  of  her 
libraries  were  disdained  by  the  blind  hatred  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  who  made  them  a  present  to 
the  princes  of  Nnmidia,  reserving  only  the  32  books 
of  lifago  on  Agrictdture  for  translation,  as  all  that 
could  be  useful  to  the  republic.  (Plin.  xviii.  4.  s.  5 : 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  ss  showing  the  value  of  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Sallust  respecting  the  early 
population  of  N.  Africa,  that  he  derived  them  from 
these  Punic  records,  Uiough  through  the  medium  of 
interpreters;  Jug.  17.)  Of  the  records  respecting 
her,  preserved  at  Tyre,  we  have  only  a  single  notice 
in  Josephus.     (See  below,  No.  III.) 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  relate  only  that  part 
of  her  stoiy  with  which  they  themselves  were  closely 
connected;  a  part  only  of  her  external  fortunes, 
which  does  not  commence  till  she  has  passed  the 
acme  of  her  prosperity,  and  the  relation  of  which 
is  distorted  by  political  animosity.     At  the  very 
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•ataet,  we  meet  with  a  striking  deficieocj  in  the 
chain  evvn  of  Greek  and  Baman  testimonj.  The 
great  historian,  whose  desii^  so  fbrtnnatelj  for  ns 
embraced  an  account  of  all  that  was  known  of  the 
great  nations  of  his  day,  for  some  reason  or  other 
omitted  Carthage  from  his  plan;  bat  yet  his  few 
incidental  references  to  her  are  of  great  ▼sine. 
AristotVs  brief  notice  of  the  Carthaginian  c<m- 
stitation  (PoliL  ii.  11),  precions  and  trustworthy 
as  it  is,  only  makes  the  want  of  fuller  infonnation 
the  more  apparent,  and  compels  us  the  more  to 
r^^t  the  loss  of  his  treatiae  on  Governments,  in 
which  that  of  Carthage  was  discussed  at  length. 
Among  the  historians  of  the  wars  of  Carthage  with 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  the  Romans,  Polybius 
stands  first,  in  authority  and  accuracy,  as  well  as 
in  time.  Commanding  all  the  means  of  knowledge 
which  the  Romans  possessed  up  to  his  time,  he 
need  them  in  a  spirit  above  the  narrow  and  selfish 
patriotism  of  the  Romans.  He  gives  abundant  proo& 
of  careful  research  into  the  internal  state  of  Car* 
thage,  and  he  has  preserved  some  genuine  Punic 
documents.  The  chief  value  of  Diodoms,  in  this 
inquiry,  consists  in  his  narrative  of  the  wars  with 
Syracuse.  Livy  relates  the  wars  with  Rome  in  the 
worst  spirit  of  partizanship,  and  with  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  the  internal  state,  or  even  the  distinctive 
character  of  one  of  the  peoples  who  contended  to 
the  death  in  that  **  helium  maxime  omnium  m»- 
inorabile  quae  unquam  gesta  sint.*  (Liv.  xzi.  1.) 
With  less  literary  power,  Appian  is  a  more  faithful 
annalist;  but  the  carelessness  of  the  mere  compiler 
sorely  damages  his  work.  In  spite  of  glaring  faults, 
Justin  desen'es  mention  as  the  only  writer  who  has 
attempted  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  early  history 
of  Carthage;  which  he  abridged  from  Trogus  Poro- 
peius,  whose  account  seems  to  have  been  founded 
chiefly  on  Theopompus.  (Heeren,  (U  FontHnu  et 
AuctoriicUe  Justmi,  in  the  Comment  Soc  ScieiU, 
GotUng.  vol  xv.  pp.  225,  foil.) 

Among  modem  authorities,  the  following  are  the 
most  important: — on  the  HiHory,  ComtUution^ 
and  Commerce  of  the  city,  Bottiger,  GenMchte  der 
Carthager^  Berlin,  1827;  Campomanes,  Antiguedad 
Maritima  de  la  Republtca  de  Cartago;  Klnge, 
ArittoUlet  de  PolWa  Carthagmientium;  MSvers, 
G*9chicht€  der  Phoenizier;  Becker,  in  Ersch  and 
Gmber's  EncyTdopadie;  Barth,  Ueber  die  fried- 
lichen  Verhaltnisse  twischen  den  Karthagem  imd 
Hellenen,  in  the  Kkeinitches  Muteum^  Srd  Series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  65,  for  1850;  Niebnhr,  Lectures  on  the 
Hittory  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  lect  ii.  1st  edition;  Ar- 
nold, History  of  Rome^  vol.  ii.  c.  39 ;  Grote,  Hittory 
of  Greece,  vol.  x.  pp.  539,  foil. ;  and  the  chirf 
writers  on  general  history:  on  its  Mythology ,  Utin- 
ter.  Religion  der  Karthager,  Kopenh.  1821 ;  and 
Gesenius,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber*s  Encyhtopadies  on 
the  Geography  and  Topography,  bttides  the  ge- 
neral works  of  Mannert,  Georgii,  Forbiger,  and 
others,  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary,  <fc,,  vol.  i.  pp. 
150,  fbll.,  pt80,  2nded. :  Estrup,  Lineae  Topo- 
praphicae  Carthaginis  Tyriae,  Havn.  1821;  Falbe, 
Hecherehes  sur  FEmplacement  de  Carthttge,  Paris, 
1835 ;  Durean  de  la  Malle,  Recherches  sur  la  Topo- 
graphie  de  Carthage,  Paris,  1835;  Chateaubriand, 
JtistSrairef  vol.  iiL  p.  186;  Temple,  Excursions  in 
the  Mediterranean,  ^.,  Lond.  1835;  Barth,  Wan- 
denmgen  durch  die  Kustenldnder  des  Mittelmeeres, 
vol.  i.  pp.  80,  foil.,  Beriin,  1849 ;  Bitter,  Erdkunde, 
vol.  i.  pp.916,  foil.;  Ausland,  1836,  Nos.  122, 124, 
128,  IS37,  Mos.  110,  140 :  and  en  the  whole  sub- 
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ject,  the  admind>le  dissertation  of  Heeren,  Tdtgk, 
vol.  iL  pL  1,  or,  in  the  English  tranwlatinn,  Bi^ 
torioal  Researches  into  the  PoUtice^  Imtereom'se, 
and  Trade  of  the  Ancient  NaUons  of  Africa,  voL  i 
pp.  21 — 285,  and  Appendix. 

III.  Foundation. — No    accoont   of    Carthage 
wonld  be  complete  which  should  pais  by  in  alenoe 
the  legend  related  by  the  old  chronickn,  and  adorned 
by  the  muse  of  Virgil;  how  IHdo,  or  Elisaa,  the 
daughter  of  a  king  of  Tyre,  escaped  from  the  power 
of  her  brother  Pygmalion,  with  the  treasures  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  murdered  her  hnsband,  and 
with  a  band  of  noble  Tyrians  who  shared  her  flight : 
how,  havmg  touched  at  Cyprus,  and   carried  off 
thence  eighty  maidens  to  be  the  wives  of  her  fol- 
lowers in  their  future  home,  she  arrived  at  a  spot 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  marked  out  by  nature  for  the 
site  of  a  mighty  city ;  how  she  entered  into  a  trea^ 
with  the  natives,  and  purchased  from  them,  for  an  an- 
nual tribute,  as  much  land  as  could  b^  covered  with  a 
bull*s  hide,  but  craftily  cut  the  hide  into  the  thinnest 
strips  possible,  and  so  enclosed  a  space  of  22  stadia, 
and  on  this  ground  built  her  city,  which  afterwanls, 
as  the  place  grew,  became  the  citadel,  and  retained 
in  its  name  BritaA  (B^^o,  a  bull's  hide'),  the  me- 
mory of  a  bargain  which,  however  mythical,  has 
many  a  counterpart  for  deceitfulness  in  later  times ; 
how,  in  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  ci^,  its 
future  power  was  presaged  through  the  discovery, 
first  of  the  head  of  a  bull,  and  afterwards  of  that  d 
a  horse,  a  still  better  <xnen ;  how  the  city  grew  by 
the  influx  of  colonists  from  the  surmnnding  country, 
and  by  the  friendship  of  the  older  Phoenician  settle- 
ments, especially  Utica;  how  its  growing  prosperity 
excited  the  envy  of  Hiarbas,  king  of  the  surronnding 
Libyans,  who  offered  Dido  the  choice  of  war  or  mar- 
riage ;  how,  debarred  from  the  hitter  alternative  by 
her  vow  of  fidelity  to  her  late  hnsband,  but  UTf^ 
to  embrace  it  by  the  importunities  of  her  people,  she 
stabbed  herself  to  death  before  their  eyee  on  a  funeral 
pjrre  whidi  she  had  erected  to  her  husband's  honour; 
and  how  the  Carthaginians  enrolled  her  among  their 
deities  (Justin,  xviil.  4,  foil. ;  Viig.  ^en.  i. — >▼-« 
with  the  commentaries  of  Servins ;  ApfMsn.  i^M>  1  • 
Sil.  lUl.  Ami.  I  ii. ;   Prooop.  B,  F.  iL  10;  Euseb. 
Ckron,  IL  inf,  dt. ;   et  alii ;   the  introduction  of 
Aeneas  into  the  story  is  Virgirs  poetk  veraon,  with- 
out any  fcfundati<m  in  the  original  legend  as  relsted 
by  the  historians).     Based  as  this  legend  plainly  is, 
in  part  at  least,  on  old  traditions,  it  contains  some 
points  worthy  of  notice.     It  testifies  to  the  T^niaB 
origin  of  the  city,  and  to  its  inferiority  in  ptnnt  of 
time  to  Utica  and  other  Phoenician  cities  on  the 
coast:  it  indicates  that  the  impulse  which  originated 
the  colwy  was  not  merely  commercial  actirityi  baft 
civil  dissension  :  it  describes  the  relatiflos  of  the 
new  colony  to  the  natives  and  dder  coknists  in  * 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  later  histoiy,  *^  ^ 
the  occupation  of  the  countiy  by  a  comparatively 
civilized  race  of  Libyans  (comp.  Sallust.</if^-20* 
from  whom  the  land  for  the  ci^  was  acquined  not 
by  conquest  but  by  a  peaceful  baigun,  the  tribote 
for  which  continued  to  be  paid  in  the  time  of  recocded 
history  ;  and  as  to  the  friendship  and  support  of  the 
older  colonies.     The  part  of  thj  tale  about  the  os- 
hide  is  a  mere  etymological  legend  arising  fAKD  the 
hellenixed  form  of  the  native  Phoenician  naoi^ 
BozRA,  a  fortress.    [Comp.  Bo6TRa,  pw  485,  b.J 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  anoUier  *^7^ 
l(^cal  l^;end,  which  ascribes  the  fonndatioD  of  UN 
city  to  Tyrian  colonists  led  by  Ezoms,  ktoroi,  * 
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Zorns,  ud  Garchsdao  (Philist  ap,  SgmodL  p.  179, 
B.  324,  Fr.  50,  ed.  Didot ;  Appian.  /Hm.  1 ;  Eoaeb. 
Ckrom.  9,  a.  978).  Dido's  mune,  and  th«t  of  Uw 
dtj  too,  u«  abo  giTen  in  the  fonn  of  Ciurthagena,  and 
Dido  is  repraBenied  ai  the  daughter  of  Garchedon 
(KayiAry^^;  SynoeU.  p.  IBS,  s.d45).  The  name 
of  the  oity  is  also  said  to  have  been  at  the  fint  Origo 
(S|7noeILp.l81,8.340). 

An  wiiten  are  agreed  that  Carthage  was  a 
oaknT-  of  Tyre,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  bttest 
Phoenician  setUemmts  on  the  African  coast  of  the 
Ifediterranean  (287  Tears  hiter  than  Utica,  aooord- 
ing  to  Aristotle),  but  farther  than  this  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  its  origin.  B^ard  being  had 
to  the  trsditbns  of  its  peaceful  setUement,  and  to 
the  earlier  establishment  of  great  oonunercial  cities 
bj  the  Phoenicians  on  the  same  coast,  and  also  to  the 
&<^  which  may  be  regarded  as  pretty  well  established 
(see  below),  that  the  city  was  founded  at  the  period 
of  the  highest  commercial  prosperity  of  Tyre,  there 
would  seem  to  be  much  pn^biUty  in  the  conjecture 
(Becker,  in  Ench  and  Graber's  Enc$klopadie)y  that 
^e  dty  originated  in  a  mere  emporium  (or,  in 
modem  knguage,  A/aetorft  like  that  in  which  the 
An^o-Indian  empire  had  its  first  b^inning),  esta- 
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blished  jointly  by  the  merchants  of  the  mothei  city 
and  of  U tica,  on  aoooont  of  the  convenienoe  of  its 
position;  and  that  it  rose  into  importance  by  the 
natural  process  of  immigration,  ftom  Utica  espe- 
cially. 

Such  a  gradual  origin  would  in  part  account  for 
the  great  variety  of  djUes  to  which  its  foundation  is 
ascribed;  though  another  cause  of  this  variety  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  sought  in  the  assigned  date  from  which 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  have  made  their  com- 
putations, sometimes  fran  the  fall  of  Troy,  sometimes 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  sometimes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Olympiads.  Besides  these,  and 
the  era  used  by  Busebius,  namely,  from  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  there  is  an  important  computation,  from 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  which  Jo- 
sephus  gives  from  old  Phoenician  documents  pre- 
served in  his  time  at  Tyre,  as  well  as  from  Menander 
of  Ephesus. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  various  statements  in  one 
view,  they  are  here  presented  in  a  tabular  form, 
showing  the  dates  as  actually  given  by  the  several 
authorities,  and  also  the  corresponding  years  a.  c. 
To  fiunlitate  the  comparison,  the  dates  of  the  eras 
themselvee  are  also  stated. 


B.C. 

Ann.  Abr. 

Troy. 

Borne. 

Authorities. 

[2015 

Birth  of  Abraham.  Euseb.  Common  date  b.  a  2151.] 

1234 

60 

Appian.  Pun,  1 

Philistns  places  it  ahont  the  same  time,  but  his  exact  date 
is  not  quite  clear.    STnoell.  p.  172.  s.  324. 

11184 
[1181 

0 

Takhto  or  Trot.    Common  date.] 

835 

0 

Ditto.    Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  «.  a.] 

1038 

978 

143 

Euseb.  Chron,  Arm.  9,  a.    38th  year  of  David's  reigo 

1028 

133 

SynoelL  p.  181.  s.  340. 

1011 

1005   ' 

Euseb.  Chron,  Arm.  9,  a.    25th  year  of  Solomon. 

878 

Commoa  date.    -Solin.  30. 

862 

143  years  and  8  months  after  the  building  of  Solomon*s 
temple.  Joseph,  e.  Ap,  i.  17,  18;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm. 
pL  I  pp.  173,  179,  181,  ed.  Ancher,  pp.  79,  82,  83,  ed. 
Mai;  SynceU.  p.  183.  8.  345. 

852 

1164 

Euaeb.  Chron.  Arm.  9.  a. 

845 

98 

In  the  700th  year  before  its  destmotion  by  the  Bomans 
Liv.  EpU.  U. 

825 

72 

Trogus  Pompeius,  ii^.  Justin,  xviii.  7 ;  Oros.  iv.  6. 

818 

65 

Veil.  Pater.  L  6. 

814 

Timaens,  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  74,  F.  21,  ed.  Didot:  Rome 
and  Cartibage,  founded  about  the  same  time,  in  the  38th 
year  before  the  first  Olympiad. 

798 

40 

Senr.  ad  Virg,  Aen,  iv.  459. 

[758 
£    0 

1263 

431 

0 

FouvDATioic  or  ROMR.] 

2015 

1184 

753 

Chruitian  Era.] 

IV.  SfTUATiov. — A  general  deecriptioD  of  that 
pait  of  the  coast  of  Afirica  on  which  Carthage  stood 
la>  been  given  onder  Africa.  On  the  W.  side  of 
tbe  great  gulf  (anciently  called  Sinus  Carthaginiensis, 
and  now  (7.  ^  TVnw),  formed  by  the  ApoUmis  Pr. 
(C.  Forma)  on  the  W.  and  Mereurii  Pr.  (C.  Bon) 
on  the  E.,  there  is  a  Une  of  elevated  ground  between 
tbe  salt  manh  called  Sebcha'€9'Suharaj  on  the  N., 
and  the  Lagooo  which  forms  the  harbour  of  TVmw 
CD  the  &,  terminating  eastward  in  the  two  head- 
lands of  Ra9  Ohamart  and  Rom  Sidi  Bon  Said  (or 
C'  Carthage^  or  Carthaffena)^  of  which  the  former 
fi«B  a  Httle  NW.  of  the  hitter.  Rat  Ghamart  is 
•iMrve  300  feet  high,  C.  Carthage  above  400  foot. 


The  Utter  fiee  in  Se9  52'  22"  K.  Ut,  and  10°  21' 
49"  E.  long.,  and  forms  the  cnlminating  point  of 
the  ridge  of  elevated  land  Just  referred  to,  which 
sinks  on  the  W.  to  the  level  of  the  adiacent  pUuns. 
This  ridge  was  in  andent  times  an  isthmus,  uniting 
the  peninsula  on  which  Carthage  stood  to  the  main- 
land. Its  breadth  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
CarUiage  did  not  exceed  25  stadia  (2^  geog.  miles, 
Polyb.  L  73 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832),  which  still  cor- 
responds  to  the  distance  in  some  places  between  the 
salt-marsh  on  the  N.  and  the  port  of  Tunit  on  the  S. 
The  width,  however,  must  have  been  much  less  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage;  for  the  same 
causes  must  have  been  continually  acting  to  enlarge 
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til*  ItUtmiu  M  QxnB  which  ulUnatdlj  aStctad  il* 
aaian  on  Ch«  N.  ndt  with  tho  mainlimd,  nuodj^ 
Uw  (liuTul  dcpoeiM  of  thi  rirer  MtjenlaA  [Ba~ 
OKADiis].  uid  Iha  euting  ap  of  nit  bj  the  fbr« 
of  lbs  NW.  wiodi,  lo  which  the  out  of  the  gulf  a 
expand  without  ■  ihelto-.  TImngb  th«e  inSuincB, 
tha  HI  which  wuhtd  ths  pcninmlit  on  Iha  N-  hu 
ban  anmied  purtlf  into  the  ult-nunh  alnadj 
manlioiwi!,  uid  partlj  into  fimi  luid,  upon  which 
the  Tillige  of  ElMerta  (i.  a.  the  Port'),  idoroed  with 
thanlluoftbe  Tanisiiuu.  bunwiinenhjits  mme 
to  tha  cbAAga  thM  hu  tAken  plan ;  uid  b;  tha  amtia 
otniaa,  tha  port  or  baj  of  TWi,  once  ■  dtep  and  open 
lurbonr,  hu  been  oont-rated  into  a  nwra  l>Kaan,  with 
<mlj  S  or  7  ft.  of  witar,  uid  a  nuiow  antnnca  called 
fym-el-Bali  or  BaO-tl-Wad.  I  a.  Throat  0/  ti* 
AiDcr,  or  GoleOa,  La.  the  OaOtt.  (Shaw,  p.  150, 
p.  BO,  Xnd  ed.;  Baith,  Wirndtnuistm,  ^  pp.  Ta, 
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bast  deacriber  of  the  ait*,  ta  iticlioed  to  beli«*a  that 
the  whale  iatfamns  ii  of  lata  fonnation,  and  that  th« 
pniiiunla  once  prfaeatsd  tha  appeanuice  of  tw4 
isbuids,  formed  bj  tha  height!  of  Sat  Gkamarl  and 
C.  CarOagei  a  conjeclira  which  remaiiB  to  b* 
tceted,  aa  its  anther  obenreg,  b;  geoli^cal  ini^ 
tJEatioDB-  On  odb  aide,  hDWe«er,  nanielj,  at  Ibfl 
8E.eitnm]tr  ofUie  paninsula,  betwfcn  C.  Carijkaga 
and  the  mouih  of  tha  harbour  of  Tunii,  the  camsM 
of  the  gnlf  haTe  not  onlj  kapt  the  coaat  cleAr  of 
depceit,  but  hare  caoaad  an  aDcroachment  of  tha  Ka 
npon  the  land,  ao  that  raina  an  hen  fiwnd  noder 
water  to  the  ailent  of  nearlj  3  fuion^^  in  lenRth, 
and  a  furlong  or  more  in  bnadth  (Shaw,  L  c). 
Shaw  estimalei  the  whole  drcuit  aC  the  p™ ''""'■  at 
SOmiln. 

On  this  ocnunandiag  apot,  Jnat  when  the  African 
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•fliit  juts  oot  into  the  Toy  oentre  of  the  Meditaw 
tbhohi,  and  spproaches  nearast  to  tho  oppodte  cout 
ot  Sicilj;  between  the  old  Phoenicuui  colonies  of 
Utica  and  Turns  (Polyb.  i.  73),  and  in  sight 
of  both ;  stood  the  sncoessive  Pnnic,  Boman,  Van- 
dal, and  Bjzantine  cities,  which  have  borne  the 
irooiwped  name  of  CAirmAOB ;  bat  not  all  of  them 
within  the  same  limits.  The  details  of  the  topo- 
gni^7  are  mnch  dispated  ;  and  their  discussion 
will  be  best  postponed  to  the  end  of  this  article. 
MeanwhUe  the  positioo  of  the  peninsnla,  and  its 
nlation  to  the  sarroonding  sites  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  map,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
whole  region  known  under  the  Romans  as  Zbu- 

OIFAHA. 

V.  HmoRT  AHD  Ahtiquttibb.  — The  histoty 
of  Carthage  is  &o  interwoven  with  the  general  course 
of  andent  history,  espedallj  in  the  parts  relating 
to  its  wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  with  the 
Bomans,  that  it  would  be  alike  impracticable  and 
BQpeifloooji  to  narrate  it  here  with  any  approach  to 
fnhieaa.  We  can  only  attempt  a  brief  sketch,  to  be 
filled  op  by  the  reader  from  the  well-known  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  great  work  of 
composing  a  special  history  of  Carthage,  worthy  of 
the  present  state  of  ancient  scholarahip,  remains  to 
be  performed  by  some  one  who  may  superadd  to  a 
pofsct  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language  and  an- 
tiqaitioB  of  the  Semitic  races,  and  a  va»t  power  of 
eritical  research.  The  History  of  Carthagt  i»  usu- 
slly  divided  into  three  periods: — the Jirrt  extending 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  beginning  c£ 
the  wan  with  Syracuse,  in  b.  o.  480,  and  ending 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  the  Greeks 
tuider  Gekm  at  Himera  (but  see  just  below);  the 
tecond  from  this  epoch  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
^an  with  Rome,  b.  a  480 — 265 ;  the  third  is  occu- 
pied with  the  Rcnnan,  or  (as  th^  are  usually  called, 
from  the  Roman  point  of  view)  the  Pimio  (Fiar#, 
*nd  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  dty  in  b.  o. 
146.  It  seems  a  far  better  arrangement  to  extend 
the  fint  period  down  to  B.  c.  410,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians resumed  those  enterprises  in  Sicily  to  which 
the  battle  of  Himera  had  given  a  complete  check; 
and  thus  to  include  in  one  view  the  great  develop- 
ment of  their  power.  The  second  period  will  then 
ho  devoted  almoet  entirely  to  her  struggle  with  the 
preeks^  daring  which  her  empire  was  not  materially 
UM^reaaed,  and  her  decline  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
began.  The  third  period  is  that  of  her  ^  Decline 
and  Fall"  To  these  must  be  added  the  history  of 
the  restored  city  under  the  Romans,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Byzantine  rule,  down  to  the  Mohammedan  con- 
qoest,  and  the  destruction  of  the  dty  by  the  Arabs 
>n  A.D.  698.  In  round  numbers,  and  allowing  for 
the  ODcertainty  of  the  date  of  the  original  founda- 
tion, the  histories  of  the  two  cities  fill  Uie  respective 
•paces  of  750  and  850  years. 

i-  J^irtt  Period, —  Extension  of  the  Carthaginian 
^mpire.  9th  century — 410  B.  c. —  The  first  period 
^  bj  far  the  most  interesting,  but  tmfortunately  the 
^<Xit  obscure,  from  the  want  of  native  aathorities. 
^t  embraces  the  important  questions  of  the  Internal 
^oruUiution  and  JUsources  of  the  State,  its  Com^ 
"^^'^  CoUmieSf  and  ConqttestSj  and  its  delations 
^  the  sanounding  Native  Tribfs,  to  the  older  Phoe- 
*^<^  Cohniesy  and  to  its  own  Mother  City. 

!•  RfHations  to  the  Mother  City.  —  With  respect 
^  I'yre,  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  its 
foundation  independent;  but  the  sacred  bond  which 
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united  a  colony  to  her  metropolis  appears  to  have 
been  carefully  dbeerved  on  both  sides.  For  we  find 
the  Tyrians  rsfusing  to  fbllow  Cambyses  when  he 
meditated  to  attack  Carthage  by  a  naval  expedition 
(B.a  5S8),  and  appealing  to  the  mighty  oaths  by 
which  their  paternal  relation  to  her  was  sanctified. 
(Herod.  liL  17 — 19.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
seoood  oommeraal  treaty  with  Rome,  B.a  848,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  **  the  Carthaginians,  Ty- 
rians, Uticeana,  and  their  allies."  (Polyb.  iil.  24: 
where  the  idea  that  either  Tysth-m  or  some  unknown 
Tynu  in  Africa  is  intended  is  merely  an  arbitrary 
evasion  of  an  imaginary  difficulty.)  Again,  we  find 
the  Tyrians,  when  attacked  by  Alexander,  turning 
their  eyes  nnturally  towards  Carthage,  first  as  a 
source  of  aid,  and  afterwards  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
whither  the  women  and  children  and  oM  men  were 
actually  sent.  (IMod.  xvii.  40,  41 ,  46 ;  Q.  Curt  iv. 
2.)  The  religions  supremacy  of  the  mother  city 
was  acknowledged  by  an  annua}  ofiering  to  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  of  a  tithe  of  all  the  reve- 
nues of  Carthage,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  obtained  in 
war  (Justin,  xviii.  7);  a  custom,  it  is  true,  omitted 
in  the  period  of  prasperity,  but  at  once  resorted  to 
again  under  the  pressure  of  calamities,  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  n^leeted  deity.  (Died. 
XX.  14.) 

2.  First  steps  towards  Supremaqf. — At  what 
time,  and  from  what  causes,  Carthage  began  to  ob- 
tain her  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  either  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  no  ade- 
quate information.  Much  must  doubtless  be  ascribed 
to  her  site,  which,  we  may  assume,  was  discovered 
to  be  better  than  those  e\-en  of  Utica  and  Tunes ;  and 
something  to  the  youthful  enterprise  which  natu- 
rally distinguished  her  as  the  latest  colony  of  T^re. 
The  conquests  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
in  Phoenicia,  and  their  repeated  attacks  on  Tyre 
[Tybus],  would  naturally  drive  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  old  countiy  to  seek  a  new  abode  in  the 
colonies,  and  especially  in  the  most  recent,  the 
strength  of  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  receive 
a  new  development  from  the  diminished  power  of  the 
metropolis;  and,  as  the  Greek  maritime  states  ob- 
tained much  of  the  lost  commerce  of  Tyre  in  the 
Levant,  so  would  Carthage  in  the  West  But  the 
want  of  historical  records  prevents  our  tracing  tlie 
steps  of  this  transference  of  power. 

3.  Relations  to  the  older  Phoenician  Colonies.  — 
A  like  obscurity  surrounds  the  relations  of  Cartha;re 
to  the  dder  Phoenician  colonies  of  N.  Africa,  such 
as  UncA,  TimES,  Hippo,  Leftis  (the  Greater  and 
the  Less),  Hadrumetum,  and  otbens;  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period,  like  Car- 
thage herself,  practically  independent  of  the  mother 
cotmtry;  and  all  of  whidi  are  found,  in  the  historical 
period,  acknowledging,  in  some  sense,  the  supremacy 
of  Carthage.  But  that  supremacy  was  not  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  but  rather  the  headship  of  a  con- 
federa<7,  in  which  the  leading  state  exercised  an 
undefined,  but  not  always  undisputed,  controul  over 
the  other  members,  whose  existence  as  independent 
states  seems  always  to  have  been  recognised,  however 
much  their  rights  may  have  been  invaded.  The 
treaties  with  Rome,  already  referred  to,  mention  the 
allies  of  Carthage,  by  which  we  can  hardly  be  v^rong 
in  understanding  these  cities,  which  therefore  were 
not  subjects.  In  the  case  of  Utica  especially,  it  is 
remarkable  that  her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
first  treaty ;  but  in  the  second,  she  appears  on  an 
equality  with  Carthage,  as  one  of  the  contracting 
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powers;  which  obviously  suggests  that,  m  the  in- 
terval, dianges  had  besa  effected  in  the  podtion  of 
the  allies  towards  Carthage,  which  Utica  alone  had 
suocessfolly  resisted.  It  seems,  in  fiKt,  that  all  these 
cities,  except  Utica,  had  been  rendered  tribataxj  to 
Carthage,  Uioogh  preserving  their  mnnictpal  oigani- 
xation.  Leptis  Parva,  for  example,  paid  the  enor- 
ffiODS  assessment  of  a  talent  a  daj,  or  365  talents 
every  year.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  62.)  The  period  dming 
which  the  dumge  took  place  mnst  have  been  that 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Himera,  when,  Indnoed 
by  that  defeat  to  abandon  for  a  time  her  projects  of 
farther  oonqnests  in  Sicily,  she  tamed  her  attention 
to  the  coDsolidaticQ  of  her  power  at  luime.  As  for 
Utica,  to  the  very  latest  period  of  the  existence  of 
Carthage^  she  retained  her  separate  political  exist- 
ence, in  sadi  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  side  with 
Rome  against  Carthage,  and  to  take  her  place  as  the 
capital  of  the  new  Bixnan  province  of  Africa. 

The  temper  in  which  Carthage  nsed  her  snprs- 
macy  over  these  allies  is  one  of  those  points  in  her 
history  on  which  we  need  the  gnidanoe  of  more  im- 
partial authorities  than  we  possess.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  writerB  aocose  her  of  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion; and  we  can  easily  believe  that  she  porsaed  the 
selfish  policy  of  a  commercial  aristocracy.  In  the 
hoar  of  danger  from  the  revolts  of  her  African 
subjects,  some  of  the  chief  Phoenician  cities  re- 
fused to  abandon  her;  bat  their  support  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  motive  of  common  safety. 
They  were  fiuthful  to  her  cause  in  the  Second  Panic 
War,  but  in  the  Third  most  of  them  deserted  her. 
Their  fidelity  in  the  former  case  is  more  to  the  credit 
of  her  rule  than  their  ultimate  defection  is  against 
it;  for  her  cause  in  the  final  struggle  was  so  hope- 
less, that  self-interest  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  the 
course  they  pursued  in  abandoning  her.  But,  even 
then,  examples  of  fidelity  wore  by  no  means  wanting; 
and  while  the  rewards  obtuned  by  Utica  attest  the 
selfish  motives  of  her  defecticm,  the  severe  penalties 
inflicted  on  the  allies  of  Carthage  show  that  her 
deepest  danger  had  called  forth  proofs  of  attachment 
to  her,  whidi  indicate  better  antecedents  than  mere 
oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  resentment  on  the 
other. 

But  however  exaggerated  the  statements  of  her 
euemies  may  be,  and  however  little  their  own  con- 
duct gave  tiiem  the  right  to  become  accusers;  to 
deny  that  they  oontun  much  truth  would  not  only 
he  contrary  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  but  inconsistent 
with  all  we  know  of  the  maxims  of  government  pur- 
sued by  even  the  best  of  ancient  states.  The  chief 
difficult  is  to  distinguish,  in  such  statements,  what 
refers  to  her  Phoenician  allies,  and  to  her  African 
subjects:  the  strongly  condemnatory  evidmce  oi 
Polybius,  for  example,  applies  primarily  to  her  treat- 
ment of  the  latter;  though  the  former  may  possibly 
be  included  under  the  denomination  of  reus  w6\9ffi, 
(Polyb.  L  72.)  On  the  whole,  we  may  suppose  that 
Uie  case  oi  Leptis  gives  a  fair  example  of  that  of  the 
Phoenician  allies;  and  that  the  chief  hardship  they 
endured  was  the  exacticm  of  a  heavy  tribute,  which 
their  commerce  enabled  them,  however  reluctantly, 
to  pay. 

4.  Bdatiofu  to  the  PeopUi  of  Africa.— With 
respect  to  the  native  tribes,  we  must  carefully  observe 
the  distinction,  which  is  made  both  by  Herodotus  and 
Polybius,  between  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
who  jH-actised  agriculture,  and  those  who  were  still 
in  the  nomad  state.  This  distinction  is  confirmed 
by  the  curious  tradition  ah'eady  mentioned  as  pre- 
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sfrved  hj  SaUnst  (JiyaKA.  18);  but  it  b  pnlMbly 
to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  rdPerring  the  two  peoples 
to  a  diflerent  origin,  but  by  a  regard  to  the  dillerait 
dreomstances  of  those  who  reuned  over  the  scat- 
tered oases  of  the  desert  and  semi-desert  vegioiia,  and 
those  who  inhabited  the  fertile  districts  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bagradas  and  the  terraces  above  the  N.  coast 
(Comp.  Atbica  and  Atlas.)    Herodotus  distinctly 
assigns  the  river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  as  ths  boondaiy  between  the  libyans  who 
were  nomads,  and  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
tilled  the  land;  the  former  extending  from  the  oon- 
fines  of  Egypt  to  the  Lesser  Qyrtis,  the  hitter  dweU- 
ing  in  the  districts  afterwards  known  as  Byxadum 
Slid  Zeugitana,  a  portion  of  which  districts  fiormed 
tho  original  territory  of  Carthage.    All  these  tribes 
ara  included  by  Hoodotus  under  the  general  name 
of  Libyans ;  the  sevenJ  peoples,  whether  noaiad  or 
agricultural,  being  called  by  their  spedfio  names, 
such  as  AusKNBBs,  Haztbs,  Zaubcbs,  Otzaktbb, 
&C.    The  distinction  hub  throngh  the  whole  Car- 
thaginian histoiy,  atthough  diflerent  names  are  used 
to  marie  it.    Polybius  applies  the  name  of  ZdbgoM 
to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Carthagimans  and 
inhabitants  of  the  original  Carthaginian  territory  ; 
while  he  designates  the  free  peopk  of  Africa,  who 
served  in  their  armies  as  mercenaries,  by  the  coUeo- 
tive  name  derived  from  tbeu:  mode  of  Ufe,  Nomadt 
or  NumuUeuu;  still  calling  each  tribe  by  its  proper 
name.  That  he  does  not,  like  Herodotus,  distinguish 
those  also  whom  he  caUs  Libyans  in  general  l^  the 
specific  names  of  thdr  tribes,  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  their  very  names  had  been  lost  in  their 
complete  subjection  to  Carthage.    The  new  position 
taken  up  by  certain  of  these  nomad  tribes,  under  Ms- 
sinissa  and  other  chieftains,  in  the  later  period  of  ths 
Punic  Ware,  gave  a  territorial  sense  to  the  Kumidian 
name ;  but  the  primary  distinction,  which  we  hsve 
here  to  observe,  was  between  the  oomparativety  civi- 
lized tribes  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  with  fixed 
abodes  and  agricultural  punuits,  whom  Pdybios 
caUs  Libjftmif  and  the  Nomad  tribes  who  snrronndsd 
them  on  the  E.,  the  S.,  and  the  W. 

a.  7^  ZiSyoAf.  — With  the  former  tlie  Cartha- 
ginians were  of  course  brought  into  contact  from 
thnr  first  settlement  on  the  tongue  of  land,  for  which 
traditian  assures  us  they  pud  a  tribute  to  the  Li- 
byans even  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  (Justin.  xvuL  5).  But  such  a  relation  ooold 
no  more  be  permanent  than  the  treaties  of  white  men 
with  American  Indiana.  As  they  increased  io 
strength,  the  Carthaginians  not  only  ceased  to  pay 
the  tribute,  but  reduced  the  Libyans  to  entire  sub- 
jection. The  former  lords  of  the  country,  driven 
back  from  the  coast  and  pent  up  in  the  interior, 
tilled  the  soil  for  the  profit  of  their  new  masten* 
whether  as  tenants  or  still  as  nominal  owners  we 
know  not,  nor  does  it  matter,  for  all  that  they  migbt 
call  their  own  was  held  at  the  mere  plessnre  of  ths 
sovereign  state.  They  were  subject  to  the  csprioe 
of  Carthaginian  officers,  and  to  any  exactioo  of 
money  and  men  which  liie  exigencies  of  CartbagP 
might  seem  to  demand.  Their  youth  formed  the 
only  regular  army  (as  distinguished  from  mercena- 
ries) which  Carthsge  possessed ;  and,  as  a  spedmea 
of  their  taxation,  they  were  made,  in  the  first  Ponio 
War,  to  c<»tribute  fi^  per  cent  on  the  prodoce  of 
their  land,  while  thoee  of  them  who  inhabited  the 
cities  had  to  pay  twice  their  former  amount  of  tribute 
No  respite  or  remission  was  given  to  the  poor,  but 
their  persons  were  seized  in  default  of  p^iiient,  Th«i*' 
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niHMiiieM  under  this  hanry  joke  Is  shown  hy  the 
ftrdoor  with  which  they  joiDed  the  mercenarj  soldieni 
inthdr  rsroH  from  Carthsi^    (Polyh.  i  7S.) 

This  nhUioD  is  oootiDiiidlj  dwelt  npoD,  not  only 
■•  the  nuun  cause  of  the  roia  of  Carthsge,  but  ss  a 
decided  proof  of  her  short-sighted  policy.  On  this 
point  Arnold  bee  the  following  excellent  remarks 
(JETufory  of  Rome,  toI.  L  pp.  480,  foil.) :  —  **  The 
eoDtrsst  between  Carthage  exercising  absolute  do- 
minion over  her  African  subjects,  and  Rome  sur- 
rounded by  her  Latin  and  Italian  alhes,  and  gradually 
communicating  more  widely  the  rights  of  citizenships 
so  ss  to  change  alliance  into  union,  baa  been  often 
noticed,  and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  aooount  fur 
the  issue  of  the  Punic  Wars.  But  this  diflerence 
was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and 
to  the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom 
end  liberafity  of  the  one  and  the  narrow-mindedness 
of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
people  akin  to  herself  both  in  race  and  language  ; 
Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a  foreign  liuid. 
The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  Neembled  the 
Hebrew;  it  belonged  to  Uie  Semitic  or  Aramaic 
fiunOy.  Who  the  natiTe  Africans  were,  and  to  what 
fiunDy  their  language  belonged,  are  among  the  most 
obscure  questions  of  ancient  history. . .  But  whatever 
may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Car- 
thl^^  they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  mas- 
ten,  even  if  they  were  originally  sprung  from  a 
kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  (peoples)  were 
not  likely  to  be  melted  together  into  one  state,  and 
thus  th^  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and  bus* 
pidous  Illation  of  masters  and  of  sbtves,  rather  than 
in  that  of  fellow-dtizens  or  even  of  allies." 

b.  The  lAb^fhotmciatu.  —  Besides  tliese  pure 
native  Libyans,  another  race  grew  up  in  the  land 
round  Carthage  (in  Zeugitana  and  perhaps  on  the 
coast  of  Byzadum),  from  the  mixture  of  the  natives 
with  the  Phoenician  settiers,  or,  as  Mdvers  supposes, 
with  a  Canaanitish  population,  akin  in  race  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  of  still  earlier  settlemei.t  in  the 
country.  (Died.  xx.  55 ;  MSvers,  Ge»ck.  d.  Phoeni- 
tier,  vol.  ii.  pt.  iL  pp.  435—455,  <qf.  Grote,  vol.  x. 
]K  543.)  Of  these  half-caste  people,  called  Liby- 
pboenicians  (At^v^frucrs),  our  information  is  but 
acanty.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occu- 
pieni  and  cnltivators  of  the  rich  land  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city,  especially  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bagradas ;  while  the  Libyans  in  the  &,  towards 
the  Uke  Triton,  remained  so  free  from  Phoenician 
or  Panic  blood,  that  they  did  not  even  understand 
the  Phoenician  language.  (Polyb.  iii.  33.)  Like 
All  half-cajstes,  however,  the  Libyphoenic*ans  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion  as  well  as  fa- 
vour :  and  means  were  devised  to  dibpose  of  their 
irrowing  numbers  with  advantage  to  the  state  as 
well  as  id  themselves,  by  oending  them  out  as  the 
Kltlere  of  distant  colonies,  in  Spain,  for  instance, 
Md  tlie  W.  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Straits. 
('Scyinn.  195,  196.)  The  voyage  of  Hanno,  of 
which  we  still  possess  the  record,  had  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  30,000  Libyphoenician  colonists 
m  the  last-named  coast.  (Hanno,  PeripL  p.  1 ;  comp. 

LlBTPROEXICBS.) 

The  region  occupied  by  the  people  thus  described, 
v)d  entirely  subject  to  Carthage,  never  extended 
farther  than  the  kke  of  Triton  on  the  S.,  nor  than 
Hippo  Begius  (if  so  far)  on  the  W. ;  and  this  dis- 
^^  may  theidbre  be  considered  as  the  Urriiory  of 
Carikage^  properly  so  called,  the  mptoucls  of  the 
^t  u  a  Greek  would  say.     It  ini  luded  at  first  the 
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district  of  Zeugitana,  and  afterwards  Byzacium  altto, 
and  corresponded  very  nearly  to  tlie  present  Regency 
of  Tunia.  (Respecting  the  precise  boundaries,  see 
further  under  Africa,  p.  68.)  Its  inhabitants  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Cartnage  herself  and 
the  other  Phoenician  colonies,  the  native  Libyans 
who  were  not  nomads,  the  mixed  race  of  Libypiioe  • 
nicians,  and  further,  the  people  of  colonial  settle- 
ments which  the  Carthaginians  established  from 
time  to  time  on  the  lands  df  the  district,  as  a  means 
of  providing  for  her  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  the 
Libyan  cultivators  were  assigned  with  their  lands. 
(Arist.  PoliL  u.  8.  §  9,  vL  3.  §  5.)  «  This  pro- 
vision for  poor  citizens  as  emigrants  (mainly  aiulo- 
gous  to  the  Riiman  oolunies),  was  a  standing  feature 
in  the  Carthaginian  political  system,  serring  the 
double  purpot»e  of  obviating  discontent  among  their 
town  popuJation  at  home,  and  of  keeping  watch  over 
their  dependencies  abroad.**  (Grote,  ffist.  of  Greece^ 
vol.  X.  p.  545.)  All  these,  except  the  Phoenician 
cities,  were  in  absolute  subjection  to  Carthage.  The 
marvellous  density  of  the  population  within  these 
limit:i  is  shown  by  the  statement  that,  even  in  the 
last  period  of  her  decline,  just  before  the  third  Pnnio 
War,  when  she  had  been  stripped  of  all  her  posses- 
sions W.  of  the  Tusca  and  £.  of  the  Triton,  Car- 
thage still  possessed  300  tributary  dties  in  Libya. 
(Strab.  zvii.  p.833.) 

e.  The  Nomadt. — Beyond  these  lunits,  along  the 
coast  to  the  £.  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Atlas,  and  in  the  oases  of  the  half  desert 
country  behind  the  sea-board,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  W.  coast  to  the  frontier  of  Cy- 
renaita,  the  land  was  possessed  (except  where  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  wero  founded,  and 
even  in  such  cases  np  to  their  very  walls)  by  the 
Nomad  tribes,  whom  Carthage  never  attempted  to 
subdue,  but  who  were  generally  kept,  by  money  and 
other  iniiuenoes,  in  a  sort  of  rude  and  hmee  allianoe. 
They  were  of  service  to  Carthage  in  three  ways ! 
they  furnished  her  army  with  mercenary  soldiers, 
especiaUy  with  the  splendid  irregular  cavalry  of 
whose  exploits  we  read  ko  much  in  the  Punic  Wars* 
they  formed,  on  the  E.,  a  bulwark  against  Cyrene . 
and  they  carried  on  the  important  land  traffic  with 
the  countries  on  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  was 
a  chief  source  of  Carthaginian  wealth.  The  nomad 
tribes  of  the  country  between  the  Syrtes  were  tho^• 
moet  intimately  connected  with  Caiihage.  It  may 
be  added  that  Diodorus  expressly  divides  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Libya  (meaning  the  part  about  Carthage) 
into  four  races,  namely,  the  Phoenicians  who  in- 
habited Carthage ;  the  Libyphocniciaus,  of  whom  his 
account  is  nnsatiafactory ;  the  Libyans,  or  ancient 
inhabitants,  who  still  (in  the  time  of  Agathoclea) 
formed  a  majority  of  the  population,  and  who  bore 
the  greatest  hatred  to  Carthage  for  the  beverity  of 
her  rule ;  and  laiitly  the  Nomads,  who  inhabited  the 
great  extent  of  Libya,  as  far  as  the  deserts.  (Died. 
XX.  55.) 

5.  Cohniet  ofCarthoj^  in  A/riea, —  It  is  evident 
that  tlie  rule  of  Carthage  over  the  settled  Libyans, 
and  her  influence  over  the  Nomads,  would  liave  been 
confined  within  the  limits  of  her  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  for  the  sybtem  of  colonization,  which 
gave  her  at  least  the  appearance  of  imperial  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  N.  coast  of  Africa,  W.  of  Cyre- 
naica.  The  original  purpose  of  her  colonies,  as  of 
every  other  part  of  her  proceedings,  was  commercial; 
and  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  those  already 
referred  to  as  established  in  her  immediate  territory 
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for  her  poor  dtixeiu,  thej  were  «1]  on  or  near  the 
ooast    The  moitt  important  of  them  were  those  oo 
the  E.  coast  of  BTzadam,  and  along  the  shoKS  from 
the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  Sjrtis,  whidi  were  called 
pre-eminentlj  the  Emporia  (rit  *EfMMopua  or  "E/^ 
w6pM,  Poljh.  L  82,  iu.  23;  Appian,  P«m.  72;  Lit. 
zzziT.  62),  and  which  wens  so  numeroos  as  to  giro 
the  Carthagmians  complete  commercial  possessioo  of 
the  r^ion  of  the  S/rtes,  the  proper  territorial  poe- 
■essicn  of  which  was  oomparativelj  worthless  ttam 
the  physical  character  of  the  ngion.     The  ooknies 
on  the  W.  portioo  of  the  coast,  known  as  the  Urbes 
Metagoritak  (oI  Mtrorywriroi  ar^cir),  were  mora 
thinly  scattered:  their  nmnber  and  positions  are 
sotioed  under  Mauretaxia  and  Numidia.   Besides 
their  ooomwrcial  importance,  these  colonies  formed 
so  many  points  of  command,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree aco(»xiing  to  their  strength  or  skill,  over  the 
nomad  tribes;  they  contributed  regnlarly  to  the  rere- 
noe  of  the  mother  city,  and  bore  the  chief  expense  of 
her  wars.   They  contributed  4000  men  to  the  armies 
of  the  republic;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often 
needed  aid  from  the  mother  city  in  their  contests 
with  the  neighbooring  barbarians.     Manv  of  the 
cities  on  this  coast  were  colonies,  not  tf  Carthage, 
bat  cS  Phoenicia,  and  their  submission  to  Carthage 
seems  never  to  have  been  with  moch  good  wiU. 
None  of  them  seem  to  haye  had  a  territory  of  any 
omsiderable  extent.    The  colonies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage  were  in  stricter  subjection  to  her, 
as  u  denoted  by  the  application  of  them  of  the  sig- 
nificant Greek  term  vcpa>uc(8cs,  the  colonies  in  gene- 
ral bemg  called  al  vdAcir:  they  were  kept  unforti- 
fied, and  hence  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader: 
Regulus  and  Agathocles,  for  example,  whose  opera- 
tions did  not  extend  beyond  Zeugitana,  are  said  each 
to  hare  taken  about  200  of  them;  and  a  single  dis* 
trict,  that  on  the  Tusca,  is  mentioned  as  containing 
50  towns.  (Dkid.  xx.  17;  Appian,  Pun.  3,  68.) 

6.  Extent  o/the  CarthagmUm  Empire  mAfrioii. 
—  Thus,  at  a  period  little  subsequent  to  her  first 
distinct  appearance  on  the  stage  of  recorded  history, 
Carthage  possessed  an  imperial  authority,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  orer  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  fiiom  the 
PillarB  of  Hercules  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
a  space  reckoned  by  Poly  bins  at  16,000  stadia,  or 
160  geographical  miles.  (Polyb.  iiL  39;  comp. 
Scylax,  pp.  51,  52:  ioa  yiypavrui  wohitriAora  ^ 
ifiwSpM  iv  T$  Ai$^,  iarh  r^f  "XuprnJUot  r^f  irap* 
'EairtpCSas  fJ^XP^  *HpaicAcf»r  arriKw  iv  Ai^i^, 
itaina  i<rr\  Kapxrfioyiwy.)  On  the  W.  her  power 
extended  over  her  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at 
least  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Atlas  range;  and  on 
the  E.,  after  a  long  contest  with  Cyrene,  the  only 
foreign  power  with  which  she  came  into  contact  in 
Africa,  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtb,  at  a  period  so  early  that  the  transac- 
tion had  already  aoquked  a  mythic  character  in 
the  age  of  Herodotus.     [Arae  Phiu^knorum.] 

But  of  all  this  extensiye  empire,  it  should  be  care- 
fully remembered,  the  only  part  immediately  aiul 
entirely  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Carthage  was  the 
territory  which  extended  S.  of  the  city  to  a  dintanoe 
of  about  80  geographical  miles,  and  the  boundaries 
of  which  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  Zeugi- 
tana; and  further  S.  the  strip  of  coast  along  which 
lay  Btzacium  and  the  Emporia.  These  two  dis- 
tricts comprised  nearly  all  the  reliable  resources  of 
the  state.  Their  fertile  plains  were  cultivated  to 
the  highest  piU-b  under  the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  idways  fiunous  for  their  devotion  to  agriculture; 
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and  thqr  supplied  the  greater  part  of  tlie  can  i^ 
quired  for  the  ounsuraption  of  the  dty. 

7.  EarUegt  Foreign   Conqneat*. —  Like  every 
other  great  oommertjal  atate,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  Carthage  found  that  her  macitinie 
enterprise  led  her  on,  by  an  ineritable  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  engage  in  foreign  conqueats;  for 
eflbcting  which  she  poBseosed  renMriEable  <^ipQrtnni- 
ties.    Sniroonded  by  coasts  and  islands,  which  af- 
fofded  an  ample  scope  for  her  ambitioa;  anpplied 
with  armies  from  her  Libyan  subjects  nod  rnxnad 
meroenaries,  she  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  that 
systematic  traditional  poliqr,  which  ia  always  fi4- 
lowed  by  governments  composed  of  a  lew  noble  fii- 
milies,  and  in  which  the  very  stsadfiMtncsa  with 
which  the  end  is  kept  in  view  is  a  motive  for  mode- 
ration in  its  pursuit.     The  end  was  the  dominion  of 
the  western  seas  for  the  purposes  of  her  oooomeree; 
and  to  it  the   means  employed  were   admiiably 
adapted. 

Next  to  an  insular  position,  like  that  of  England, 
no  object  is  of  more  consequence  to  a  great  maritime 
power  than  the  possession  of  islands  in  the  great 
highways  of  maritime  intercourse;  afibrding,  as  they 
do,  stations  for  her  fleets  and  foctories,  cot  off  foam 
those  attacks  of  powerfol  neigbbouxs,  and  those  in- 
cursions of  vast  Mid  warlike  peoples,  to  which  oonti- 
nental  settlements  are  exposed.    Soisible  of  this,  the 
Carthaginians  turned  their  first  eflibrtB  at  oooqnest 
upon  the  isUads  of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  resisting 
the  temptation  presented  by  Spain  to  effect  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  on  a  much  larger  scale.    Of 
these  enterprises  a  very  brief  notice  will  sufike  here, 
further  details  belonging  rather  to  the  articles  on  the 
respective  oountriea. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  expeditions  were 
naturally  attended  by  a  development  oif  the  military 
power  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  manifested  itself 
in  successful  wars  with  the  Africans  at  home;  and 
also  that  they  brought  Carthage  into  collision  with 
foreign  powers,  and  gradually  invohred  her  in  the 
wars  which  ended  m  her  ruiru 

Of  the  earliest  of  these  conquests  we  possess  no 
other  information  than  the  brief  notices  in  Justin, 
according  to  whom  expeditions  were  undertaken 
both  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  about  the  first  half  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.,  under  a  general  whom  he 
calls  MAiiCHUS  (which  is  simply  the  Phoenician  fur 
king\  who  had  also  performed  great  exploits  against 
the  Africans.  After  considerable  successes  in  &cily, 
Malchus  transported  his  forces  to  Sardinia,  where 
he  suffered  a  great  defeat,  aivl  was  in  consequence 
banished.  Upon  this  he  led  his  army  against  Car- 
thage, and  took  the  city,  but  made  a  moderate  use 
of  his  rictory.  It  was  iK>t  long,  however,  before  be 
was  accused  of  a  design  to  make  himself  king,  and 
was  put  to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
first  foreign  wars  of  Carthage  are  associated  with 
the  first  attempt  to  overthrow  her  constitution. 
(JustiiL  xviii.  7.) 

The  enterprise  of  Ifalchus  was  resumed  with  more 
success,  in  die  latter  half  of  the  same  century,  by 
Mago,  the  head  of  a  family  to  whom  the  Carthar 
ginians  were  indebted  at  the  same  time  for  the  car- 
Best  organization  of  their  military  resources,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  foreign  empire.  (Justin,  xviii.  7 : 
**  Buic  [^Mdtchol  MagOf  vnperator  suceeuU^  catftf 
indiutria  et  ope*  Carthagimen$iMiinif  et  imperii  fa^ 
et  beUicae  gloriae  lavde*  creverunt ;"  and  directly 
after,  "  Mago,  . . .  cum  primua  omnium^  ortUnai^ 
dtKipUna  mUitarit    imperium   Poenorwn  condi^ 
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dSnelL")  His  sons,  Hasdhvbai.  and  Hamilcab, 
carried  on  the  wars  both  in  Sardinia  and  in  Africa. 
The  canse  of  the  latter  war  was  the  refosal  of  Car- 
thage to  continne  the  payment  of  tribute  or  ground- 
rent  for  their  dtj ;  bnt  the  Africans  were  snocessfal, 
and  the  Carthaginians  had  to  parchaae  peace.  In 
Sardinia  the  Punic  arms  were  more  fortunate:  Has- 
drubal  M  in  battla,  after  hdding  the  chief  militarj 
command  in  the  npnblio  (diekUor)  eleven  times, 
sod  enjoyed  four  tiumpbs.  He  left  the  command 
to  his  brother  Hamilcar,  who  afterwards  fell  in 
Sicily,  B.O.  480.  (Justin,  six.  1.)  Each  brother 
left  three  soos,  who  continued  to  lead  the  armies  of 
the  state,  and,  while  striTing  to  extend  her  foreign 
poseeeuona,  protected  her  at  home  against  the  No- 
mads, and  compelled  the  Africans  at  length  to  remit 
the  ground-rent  for  the  dtj.  Their  names  were 
Hiif ILOO,  HAifiro,  and  Guoo,  the  sons  of  Hamil- 
car;  and  Hahhibal,  HasdrvbaLs  and  Sappho, 
the  iQos  of  HasdrubaL  The  details  of  their  actions 
are  not  related  further;  and  the  chronology  is  un- 
certain, resting  only  on  the  probable  identification  of 
Justin's  Hamilcar  with  the  celebrated  commander 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Himenu  The  following 
were  the  earliest  foraign  oonquests  of  the  Cartha- 
ginisns: — 

(1.)  Sardimia  was  their  earliest  prorinoe.  It  be- 
ki^  to  them  at  the  time  of  their  first  commercial 
treaty  with  Borne,  b.c.  509.  Its  capital,  Cabaus 
(Coj^Kori),  and  Sulci  were  founded  by  them.  The 
island  always  ranked  as  the  chief  am<»g  their  foreign 
posflsssionSb  It  was  ths  great  emporium  for  their 
tnde  with  W.  Europe,  and  the  chief  source  of  their 
supply  of  com,  next  to  their  own  territory  in  Africa. 
Thoe  is  naaon  to  suppose  that  they  worked  gold  and 
silver  minea  in  the  island,  and  that  they  obtained  firom 
it  precious  stones.  They  guarded  idl  access  to  it 
with  the  greatest  strictness.  The  Bomans,  it  is  true, 
wereaUowed  to  sail  to  it  by  the  first  treaty,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions ;  but,  by  ^e  second,  even  this  limited 
permissioD  was  withdrawn,  and  Stxabo  (xrii.  p.  802) 
informs  us  that  the  Carthaginians  sank  every  foreign 
skip  which  ventured  to  tour:h  at  the  island.  It  was 
occupied  by  a  ganisoin,  chiefly  of  mercenaries  ;  and 
was  governed,  like  the  other  foreign  possessions  of 
Carthage,  by  an  officer  called  Boetharch(/9o^9apxo')) 
that  is,  the  commander  of  the  auxiliariea  (mercena- 
ries) m  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  by  a  commander 
(ffTporiiT^f),  specially  sent  out  from  Carthage. 
(Poiyb.  L  79.)  As  the  Csrthaginian  power  declined, 
their  possession  of  the  island  was  frequently  endan- 
gered by  revolts  of  the  mercenaries,  and  at  length  it 
ftll  into  ihB  hands  of  the  Bomans  a  little  after  the 
end  of  the  Tint  Punic  War,  b.c.  237.  [Sardinia.] 

(2.)  Corsica  was  early  occupied,  as  Sardinia  also 
tt  said  to  have  been,  by  the  Tyrrhenians ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  also  obtained  a  footing  in  it  very  early ; 
end  the  union  of  the  two  peoples  to  resist  the  enter- 
pizes  of  other  ibreign  settlers  led  to  the  first  recorded 
collision  of  Carthage  with  a  Greek  state ;  when  the 
onnbmed  fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
jislded  to  the  Phocaeans  of  Aleria  a  victoiy  so  dearly 
bought  that  the  canquerors  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  the  island,  b.o.  536.  [Aleria.]  The  power 
of  the  two  occupants  seems  to  have  long  been  pretty 
mly  bahuoed,  bnt  that  of  Carthage  at  length  pro- 
bailed.  In  B.a  450,  Corsica  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
luoging  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  in  the  Punic  Wars 
it  appears  as  a  Cfarthaginian  province,  like  Sardinia, 
ti««ther  with  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
^oQians.  This  poor,  rugged,  and  sterile  ishmd  could 
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not,  however,  be  eompared  to  Sardinia  in  point  of  its 
value  to  its  possessors.     [Corsica.] 

(3.)  Siciljft  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  fint 
objects  of  the  military  enterprise  of  Carthage.  Phoe- 
nician colonies  existed  at  an  early  period  on  all  its 
ooasta,  especially  on  the  commanding  promontories ; 
but  many  of  them  succumbed  to  the  steadily  advan- 
cing power  of  the  Greek  colonies;  till  the  Phoenicians 
only  ratained  their  footing  on  the  W.  portion  of  the 
island,  their  principal  settlements  being  Motya, 
Pakormub,  and  SoLOBia.  As  the  power  of  Tyrs 
declined,  and  that  of  Carthage  grew,  these  colonies, 
like  others  in  the  W.  Mediterranean,  came  under  the 
power  of  the  latter  (Thucyd.  vi2);  but  Carthage 
does  not  seem  to  have  founded  new  oolonirs  in  Sicily. 
She  appears  to  have  obtained  first  those  settlements 
which  were  nearest  to  her  (Thucyd.  L  &);  and  their 
proximity  to  her  resources  enabled  her  to  keep  them 
from  fidling  under  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  With 
this  firm  footing  in  the  island,  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded to  foment  the  dissensions  of  the  Greek  cities 
till  they  were  prepared  to  venture  on  a  great  battle  fur 
tlie  supiematy.  They  had  already  been  engagi  d  in 
war  with  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as  we  learn 
from  Gelon's  speeeh  to  the  Greek  envoys,  who  sought 
aid  from  him  against  the  threatened  Persian  inva- 
sion (Herod,  vii.  158)  ;  and,  when  they  saw  that 
that  invasion  was  about  to  furnish  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother,  country  with  full  occupation,  they  deter- 
mined on  a  grand  effort  against  the  Sicilian  colonies. 
An  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  expulsion  of  Te- 
rillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  a  city  in  amity  with  Car- 
thage, by  TheroD  of  Agrigentum,  the  ally  of  Syra- 
cuse, about  B.O.  481.  Terillus  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  sent  over  to  Pauormus  a  fleet 
of  3000  ships  of  war,  which  di&embarked  300,000 
men  under  the  command  of  Hamikar,  b.c.  480. 
The  list  of  the  peoples  who  contributed  to  this  army, 
given  by  Herodotus,  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
iht  extent  of  the  empire  and  alliances  of  Carthage 
at  this  epoch.  They  weiv  Phoenicians,  Libyans, 
Iberians,  Ligyes  (Ligurians  from  the  Gulfii  of  Ljfon 
and  Genoa),  Helinjci  (which  Miebuhr  supposes  to 
mean  Volsci),  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans.  Uamilcar 
laid  siege  to  Himora:  Gelon  advanced  to  raise  the 
siege;  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Hamilcar  waa 
shdn  and  Us  army  was  utterly  defeated.  (Herod,  xu. 
165—167 ;  Diod.  xi.  21—24.)  This  great  battle 
of  Himera  was  fought,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
tiie  veiy  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  according  to 
Diodorus,  on  that  oi  ThermopykM.  The  discrepancy 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  Greeks,  ignorant 
of  the  exact  day  of  the  battle,  tried  to  Improve  en  a 
coincidence  which  was  stifficiently  remarkable.  For 
Himera,  no  less  than  Salamis,  was  one  of  "  the  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world;"  aud  that  in  a  sense  of 
which  no  contemporary  could  form  the  least  anti- 
cipation. Had  the  event  of  the  day  been  different, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Carthaginian  empire  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  which  might  have  advanced  over  all  the  shores 
of  1^  Mediterranean.  (See  a  similar  observation, 
with  reference  to  a  later  period,  in  Poiyb.  Ti  104.) 
But,  as  it  vras,  the  Carthaginians  vrere  driven  back 
up(m  their  old  limits  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island, 
and  they  seem  to  have  abandoned,  for  a  time,  fur- 
ther effbiis  there,  and  to  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  complete  establishment  of  their  power 
in  Africa,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  colonies 
in  the  West  They  did  not  resume  their  designs 
on  Sicily  tiU  b.  c.  410,  and  from  that  time  the  * 
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wan  with  the  Greek  oolunieSf  which  are  the  diief 
events  in  the  second  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
history,  fullj  occapied  their  armies  nntil  Rome  had 
acquired  strength  to  engage  in  that  ctrntest  which 
deprived  Carthage  not  onlj  of  Sicily,  hat  at  kst  of 
her  own  existence.     [SiciuA.] 

(4.)  The  Balearic  and  tmaUer  iskmda,  most  of 
which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  were 
all  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians  as  emporia  or 
factories.  [B alb. ares].  Among  the  smaller  islands 
referred  to,  were  Melita  (Jfc^ta),  Gauloe  ((Toso),  and 
Cereina  (^Karkenah),  besides  others  of  less  import- 
ance, as,  for  example,  Lipara.  (Polyb.  i.  24.)  These 
islands  afforded  naval  stations  of  importance,  and 
some  of  them  furnished  valuable  articles  of  produce, 
lialta  was  made  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactories, 
especially  of  fine  cloth.  In  fine,  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  Polybins  that  all  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean  belonged  to  Carthage  at  the  oom- 
inencement  of  Uie  Punic  Wan.    (Polyh.  L  10.) 

(5.)  Spam  was  long  an  object  of  peaceful  com« 
merce,  rather  than  of  conquest,  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Phoenician  settlements  had  existed  on  its  ahona 
from  a  time  earlier  than  history  records;  and  to 
these  Carthage  added  colonies  of  her  own ;  but  her 
relations  with  the  natives  were  peaceful,  and  she  does 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the 
oountey  till  after  the  loss  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
But  around  her  colonies  and  marts  she  doubtless 
obtained  possession  of  considerable  tracts  of  land ; 
and  hence  Polybins  (2.e.)  tells  us  that  **  many  parts 
of  Spain  "  bel<»ged  to  her  when  she  entered  on  her 
coiitest  with  Rome.  The  Spanish  mines  were  a  most 
impcMTtant  source  of  wealth  to  the  republic 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  rule  of  Car- 
thage over  her  foreign  possessions,  we  have  vexy 
little  information,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  opi»«s- 
BJons  of  their  govemon  disposed  them  continaally  to 
revolt  In  this  respect  their  sufferings  seem  to  have 
been  hr  less  than  those  of  the  Rcmian  provinces ; 
but  they  were  likewise  borne  with  far  less  patience 
at  the  hands  of  a  state  whose  authority  was  sustained 
only  by  a  mercenary  soldiery,  who  were  themselves 
in  a  condition  of  chronic  discontent. 

8.  Foreiffn  Colonies. — Beyond  the  limits  of  the 
countries  or  districts  of  which  Carthage  took  pos- 
ses8i<m,  she  established  many  colonies  an  distant 
shores,  to  serve  as  harboure  for  her  ships,  marts  for 
her  commerce,  and  outlets  for  her  surplus  population. 
These  settlements  occupied  many  points  an  the  coasts 
of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  not  only  in  Africa,  the 
islands,  ax^  Spain,  but  also  in  Gaul  and  lignria 
(see  above) ;  and  beyond  the  Pillan  of  Hereules 
ibdj  extended  far  both  N.  and  S.  along  the  shores 
of  £urope  and  Africa,  and  into  some  <^  the  ishmds 
of  the  Atlantic  Of  the  colonies  in  Africa  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  describing  the  Carthaginian 
em]Hre  in  that  continent  Especial  interest  attaches 
to  those  founded  on  the  W.  coast  of  Afiica  by  Hannoy 
on  account  of  the  Gkeek  translation  which  we  still 
possess  of  the  narrative  ot  his  voyage,  which  he  sus- 
pended, on  his  return,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at 
Carthage  (Hudson,  Geographi  Graeci  Minoret^ 
vol.  i.  Oxon.  1798).  Simultaneously  with  this 
expedition,  another  was  sent  out  under  Himilco  to 
explore  the  western  Rhores  tS  Europe.  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  which  the  ancient  geographers  pos- 
sessed, has  been  lost  to  us ;  but  seven!  particulare 
of  it  are  preserved  in  the  Ora  MariHma  of  Festus 
Avienns,  and  some  of  the  chief  points  have  been 
noticed  under  Atlahtxcum  Make.   Of  the  colonies 
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which  Himilco,  like  Hanno,  doubtless  planted,  ns 
traces  have  come  down  to  us ;  the  suppontion  that 
th^  reached  as  far  as  the  British  islands  can  neither 
be  positively  accepted  nor  rejected  without  man 
evidence  than  we  poesesa.  As  to  the  time  of  then 
two  great  expeditions,  there  se«ns  good  reason  to 
believe  that  their  leaden  were  the  Hanno  and  Hi- 
milco who  are  mentioned  by  Justin  (vid.  sitpra)  ss 
sons  of  Hamilcar,  and  that  the  d^e  is  therefone 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  b.  c 

9.  Xelationt  to  Foreign  States. — The  pomts  of 
connection  or  collisitm  between  CarUxage  ud  olber 
states  during  this  firet  period,  though  few,  are  very 
interesting. 

(1.)  (^rse&t.— The  sea-fight  with  the  Phocaesns 
off  the  coasts  of  Corsica,  and  her  wan  with  the 
Gredcs  of  Sicily,  have  already  been  noticed. 

(2.)  Persians. — The  time  of  her  great  enterprise 
in  Sidly  coincided  so  remarkably  with  the  attacks 
of  Peiria  upon  Greece,  as  to  cause  some  (tf  the 
ancient  writen  to  ascribe  it  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Penian  kings.  Justin  (xix.  1)  tells  of  so 
embas^,  which  Darius  I.  sent  to  the  Carthaginians, 
in  the  assumption  of  that  supreme  authority  which 
he  was  at  the  same  time  claiming  over  Greece, 
requiring  them  to  discontinue  the  offering  of  humsa 
sacrifices  and  the  practice  of  burying  tiidr  dead 
instead  of  burning  them,  and  also  d«manding  aid  in 
his  war  against  Uie  Greeks.  The  ware  of  Cartbsge 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  furnished  her  with  a 
reason,  or  pretext,  for  refusing  the  desired  military 
aid ;  but,  not  to  oflfend  the  king,  she  readily  oom- 
plied  with  his  other  requests.  (The  weQ-aseertained 
Inaccuracy  of  this  last  statement  is  an  examjde  of 
the  care  required  in  following  the  authority  of 
Justin.)  The  Persian  claim  of  supremacy  over 
Carthage,  as  a  colony  of  Tyre,  is  one  very  likely  to 
have  been  made ;  and  Ephorus  represents  the  Phoe- 
nicians as  united  with  the  Persians  in  another  em- 
bassy which  Xerxes  sent  to  the  Carthaginians,  to 
induce  them  to  fit  out  a  great  fleet  against  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  so  to  disable  thoos 
col(»iies  from  affording  to  the  mother-country  that 
aid  which  she  was  at  the  same  time  seeking  at 
the  hands  of  Gelon.  (Ephor.  <y.  &^l  Find.  P^ 
I  146,  Fr.  Ill,  ed.  Didot;  Diod.  zi.  I,  2,  20.) 
Doubts  are  raised  respecting  the  whole  trsnsactioo 
by  the  silence  of  Herodotus ;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
would  seem  that  a  direct  request  from  Persia  wsi 
not  needed  to  induce  the  Carthaginians  to  seiie  the 
opportunity  of  pushing  her  schmes  in  Sicily  whea 
the  Greek  colonies  could  receive  no  aid  fixim  the 
mother-country.  That  the^sf  ware  did  not  originate 
in  the  agreement  with  Xerxes  is  clear  from  the  nar- 
ntive  of  Justin,  and  from  the  allnainn  made  bj 
Gelon,  in  his  reply  to  the  Greek  ambassadon,  to  a 
war  in  which  he  had  already  been  ei^gaged  with 
Carthage  (Herod,  vii.  158).  The  war  thus  aHadsd 
to  would  seem  to  be  the  "^tom  MIhbi"  (Jitftia. 
xix.  1),  in  which  the  Gre^  cities  made  a  umtMi 
application  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans ;  but  we 
have  no  infcMination  of  any  collision  from  this  caose 
between  Carthage  and  Sparta. 

(3.)  Cyrene.  —  Another  GreciaD  stats^  Cyrsn^ 
was  tiie  only  civilized  neighbour  of  Carthage  in 
Africa;  but  they  were  afai^  sepantad  natorslly 
by  the  deserts  which  come  down  to  the  sea  coast 
between  the  Syrtes;  and  the  only  ooUision  betwA 
them  was  the  obecure  and  pet^  war  which  led  to 
the  settlement  of  their  frontier  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtis.     [Abab  Philasiiobuii.] 
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(4.)  Effiyl  and  Ethiopia,  ~  The  rdatioiis  of 
Cartfaiige  with  EgTpi  and  EthiopiA  wrre  entirety 
eomoMfcuil,  end  chi^j  indirect,  as  will  be  seen 
pietentlj.  Bnt  that  much  was  known  of  Carthage 
io  Egjpt  znaj  be  infened  from  the  incidental  notices 
of  Hooidutas,  who  no  doobt  obtained  hit  inftnnation 
fipom  Carthaginians  in  Egypt 

(5.)  T)frrkmiami. — On  the  side  of  Eorope, 
Carthage  had  xelatiaos  with  other  peoples  besides 
the  Greeks.  The  7)frrhmiaM  appear  as  her  allies 
in  Condca;  and  Aristotle  allades  inddentallj  to 
wefl-known  treaties  between  the  two  peoples,  llisse 
treaties  endentl  j  aiooe  oat  of  the  common  interasta 
of  the  two  great  maritime  powen  of  the  W.  Medi- 
tenanean,aDd  alao  from  the  dodreof  Carthage  to 
pnCeet  herself  Ij  treaties  agamst  the  pirmtical 
habits  of  the  TTRhenian.  (Aristot  i\^  ui.  5.  §§ 
10)  1 1,  where  the  thrsefold  deaoriptioa  deserres  atten- 
tioD:  na^Mau  wcpl  T«r  dmytf^^fum^  ical  viftiokm 
vcpi  rev  fd^  tautw  md  ypa^  arspl  ev/i^y^t). 

(6.)  Borne. — Firtt  TVeofy.  —  Somewhat  similar 
to  these  oonrentiaiis  was  the  treaty  which  fnmishes 
the  fint  instance  of  anj  mlations  between  Borne 
sod  Carthage.  This  oelebimted  doeunent  is  pre- 
•erred  hy  Polyfains  (iii.  SS),  who  tells  ns  that  it 
WBS  mads  in  the  oonsnlahip  of  L.  Jnnius  Brutus 
sod  M.  Hocstias,  the  first  eonsals  alter  the  espnl- 
aioQ  of  the  kings,  and  28  jears  belbrs  the  inrasioo 
cf  Groses  Ij  Xerxes,  that  is,  in  b.  o.  509.  It  was 
■till  preserredf  inscribed  on  tablets  of  broose,  among 
the  arduTes  of  the  aediles  in  the  temple  of  Jore 
in  the  Capitol  (c.  MX  hat  its  old  Latin  idiom  was, 
in  some  passages,  hardly  mteDigible  to  the  most 
lesmed  antiquarians.  Its  substance  is  as  follows: — 
That  thers  shall  be  fHendship  between  the  Romans 
ud  thdr  allies,  and  the  Carthaginians  and  their  al- 
lies, on  these  conditions :  the  Bmnans  and  their  allies 
ve  restrictsd  from  sailing  beyond  (t.  e.  to  the  W.  or 
&  of )  the  Fair  Promwtory  (rh  jcaXbf  ^mtt^/moi'), 
which 
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hers  to  indicate  the  Mercnrii  Pr. 
C.  Bom,  the  £.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage', 
nther  than,  aa  elsewhers  in  Poljhias,  Apdilinis  Pr., 
C.  /oTMo,  its  W.  headhmd,  the  object  of  this 
itstxiction  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Polybins,  to  keep 
foreigDers  from  a  share  in  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Bjiaciam  and  the  Emporia  on  the 
l.eaMr  Sjrtis :  if  forced  into  the  forbidden  seas 
bj  weather  or  war,  they  are  neither  to  bay  nor  take 
aovthing  except  necessaries  for  refitting  the  ship, 
&ud  offering  sacrifice,  and  they  most  dtfpart  within 
five  days:  bat  they  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Car- 
thsge  henelf,  and  the  part  of  Africa  immediately 
xjjsoent  (at  least  this  seems  to  be  the  meanmg), 
with  Sardinia,  and  with  the  part  of  Sicily  poa- 
KSMd  by  Carthage,  under  certain  oraditions, 
^  object  of  which  was  aa  mach  to  giire  addi> 
Clonal  security  to  sueh  commerce,  as  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  it,  namely,  the  goods  must  be  sold 
by  public  anction,  and  then  Uie  public  fiuth  was 
pledged  to  the  foreigner  for  his  payment:  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Carthaginians  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  injuring  the  cities  of  Ardea,  Antinm,  Lauren- 
^  (or  mon  probably  Aricia),  Circeii,  and  Ter- 
^^na,  or  any  other  Latin  cities  which  were  subject 
to  the  Romans,  and  not  to  meddle  with  (t.  e.  not  to 
inske  their  own)  the  dtiee  which  were  not  under 
ibe  Roman  dominion,  but  if  they  shall  have  taken 
anj  of  the  latter,  they  are  to  restorB  such  uninjured 
to  the  Romans:  they  are  to  build  no  fort  on  the 
I^in  territory,  nor,  if  they  should  land  there  in 
vtat^  to  remain  a  angle  night.    This  treaty  clearly 


Indicates  the  respeetiYe  dominions,  and  the  rdatiTe 
positions  of  the  two  states  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  b.  a;  for  it  is  ridicukms  to  suppose  that  it 
was  designed  to  anticipate  relations  which  might 
occur  at  some  future  time,  and  not  to  settle  ques- 
tions which  had  actually  arisen.  Rome,  at  the 
height  of  the  prosperity  which  she  attained  in  the 
regal  period,  md  in  possession  of  the  chief  cities 
on  the  Latin  coast,  even  beyond  the  later  limits  of 
Latium,  is  beginning  to  extend  her  commerce  orcr 
the  W.  parts  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  Carthage 
is  pushing  heit  to  the  Teiy  coasts  of  Latimn,  and 
is  also  canying  on  miUtaiy  operations  there  fcr  its 
defence.  It  is  an  interestfag  fhct,  as  Polybius 
obsertee  (c.  83),  that  the  treaty  is  wholly  silent 
respecting  the  parts  of  Italy  beyond  the  Roman 
territory:  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Grsdts  are  not 
referred  to,  unless  tsdtly  as  amoi^  the  enemies 
against  whose  interference  with  thdr  commerce  the 
Carthaginians  may  have  to  conduct  military  opera- 
tions. With  the  lynfaenians  we  have  seen  that 
the  Carthaginians  dealt,  as  with  Rome,  by  separate 
treaties,  u  the  occasion  aroee:  of  their  relations 
with  Magna  Graecia  it  ia  much  to  be  regretted  that 
history  is  ahnost  silent;  but  we  may  fairiy  ooo- 
jeeturs  that  any  serious  eflbrts  of  eomraerce  or  con- 
quest in  that  quarter  were  postponed  until  Sicily 
should  be  made  their  own. 

The  genuinensss  of  the  first  trsaty  with  Rome 
has  been  dispotsd  on  the  Toy  ground  which  affords 
its  strongest  confirmation;  tlie  position,  namely,  to 
which  it  represents  Rome  as  havhig  already  attained 
at  this  early  period  of  her  history.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  mi»-statements  of  the  Roman 
annalists,  who  rsfused  to  acknowledge  the  depression 
which  Rome  sufiersd  as  the  first  eonseqnence  ef  the 
revolution  which  made  her  a  republic;  and  frnm 
which  she  was  so  kng  in  rsoovering.  (Niebuhr, 
Hirtory  of  RomM,  toL  i.  pp.  583,  fbU.)  Accord- 
ingly, when,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  b.  c.  348, 
thie  Roman  republic  was  sufficiently  recoTered  from 
its  long  struggle  for  existence,  to  have  a  foreign  com- 
merce worth  the  protection  tS  a  second  treaty  with 
CarUiage,  we  find,  amidst  a  general  similarity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  treaty,  this  impcMrtant  diffeienee^ 
that  the  Romans  are  excluded  from  Sardinia  and 
Libya  as  rigidly  as  from  the  seas  be]rand  the  Fair  Pro* 
montory,  with  the  exception  that  their  traders  maj 
expoee  their  goods  for  sale  at  Carthage;  and  the  sams 
privilege  Ib  granted  to  the  Carthaginians  at  Rome 

The  date  assigned  to  this  treaty  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Livy  (vii.  27),  who  only  just  refers  to  it; 
Pdybius,  who  recites  it  in  full  (iii.  24),  does  not 
mention  its  date.  Several  of  the  best  critics  hesi- 
tate to  sssume  the  identity  of  the  treaty  in  Polybius 
with  that  referred  to  by  Livy.  Gmte  (vol.  x.  p. 
541)  supposes  that  the  former  was  made  somewhere 
between  4S0-~410  b.  c,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
it  **  argues  a  oomparatiTe  superiority  Si  Carthage 
to  Rome,  which  would  nther  seem  to  belong  to  ^e 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  than  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth."  Miebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  87), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  Polybius  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  transaction  mentioned  by  Livy, 
and  that  the  treaty  which  he  speaks  of  as  the 
seeond,  was  the  one  of  the  year  447,  b.  c.  806. 
It  is  seldom  fiur  to  play  off  great  authorities  j^ainst 
each  other;  but  it  may  be  done  in  tiiis  case,  for 
there  is  really  no  good  ground  for  doubtmg  that 
Livy  and  Polybius  each  meant  by  the  second  trsa^ 
that  which  rrally  was  the  second  and  the 
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This  Seeomd  TVeoly  heiioem  Rome  md  CarAage 

belongs  chronologically  to  the  Moood  period  of  Car- 
thaginian history;  bat  the  natoral  coonectioa  of 
the  events  demands  the  notice  at  one  view  of  the 
relations  between  the  states,  from  the  beginning,  to 
their  quarrel  abont  Sicilian  affairs.  Liyj,  with  his 
Qsoal  partiality,  represents  the  Carthaginians  as 
sending  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  sue  for  this 
alliance.  Bat  we  know  that  Carthage  was  mistress 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  seas,  along  the  coasts  of  Italy 
(Died.  xvi.  66) ;  and  that  the  ooasta  of  Latiom 
were  insulted  and  plundered  by  a  Greek  fleet 
Against  such  invaders,  Niebohr  supposes,  the  Ro- 
mans sought  protection  from  the  great  maritime 
power  of  Carthage  (Niebohr,  toI.  iii.  pp.  85—87); 
and  they  would  readily  oemsent  to  renoonce  a  com* 
merce,  which  they  had  already  lost,  with  Sardinia 
and  Africa,  for  Uie  sake  of  safety  on  their  own 
coasts. 

The  amicable  relations  between  the  two  repablics, 
and  the  concord  of  their  views  respecting  Italy,  are 
farther  attested  by  the  oongratalations  which  the 
Carthaginians  sent  to  Rome,  on  the  conclosion  (rf*  the 
first  Samnite  War  (s.a  342),  with  the  present  of  a 
gold  crown  of  25  pounds'  weight  for  the  shrine  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  (LiT.  Yii.  38.)  And  again, 
fai  B.  o.  306,  the  ancient  treaty  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  was  renewed  for  the  third  time,  with  a 
ficeah  offering  of  rich  presents.     (Liv.  iz.  43.) 

Bat  such  fnoidships  between  amtutions  rapoblies 
necessarily  involve  jealoosies,  the  sore  presage  of 
alienation,  quarrel,  and  internedne  vrar;  and  both 
the  friendship  and  the  jealousy  are  further  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  more  intimate  alliance  which  was 
formed  by  Rome  and  Carthage  in  view  of  a  common 
danger.  Each  state  had  evidently  oome  to  regard 
Grecian  Italy  as  its  fhtore  prize,  when  the  aid 
brought  by  Pyrrhas  to  the  Tarentines  raised  an  ob- 
atscle  to  their  designs,  which  they  at  once  united  to 
remove,  with  a  cordiality  precisely  measured  and 
limited  by  the  interests  of  each.  Carthage  had 
doubtless  viewed  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in 
S.  Italy  with  feelings  which  her  own  position  in 
Sicily  compelled  her  to  disMmble ;  and  Rome,  <m  her 
part,  showed  no  disposition  to  seek  aid  froin  Car- 
thage, till  the  war  with  Pyrrhas  became  very  critical. 
In  the  third  year  tS  the  war,  b.  c.  279,  Rome  and 
Carthage  concluded  a  close  defensive  alliance,  which 
Livy  (^Epit.  xiii )  expressly  calls  the  fourth^  and 
Polybius  (iii.  25)  the  Itut^  treaty  between  the  two 
republics.  The  provisions  of  Uie  former  treaties 
were  renewed,  with  additional  articles,  which,  with 
the  events  that  ensued,  we  give  in  Niebnhr's  words 
(vol.  iii.  p.  506): — "  It  was  provided,  that  neither 
should  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Pyrrhos 
without  the  accession  of  the  other,  in  order  that  if 
he  attacked  the  latter,  the  former  might  still  have 
the  right  of  sending  succours.  The  auxiliaries  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  .*«tate,  which  should  send  them; 
the  ships  to  convey  them  to  and  fro  were  to  be  given 
by  Carthage.  The  latter  was  also  to  afford  assist- 
ance with  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  need ;  but  the  ma- 
rines were  not  to  be  compelled  to  land  against  their 
will.  This  cUuse  in  *  case  of  need  '  Carthage, 
with  the  wish  of  compelling  Pyrrhas  to  return  to 
Epirus,  may  probably  have  interpreted  in  such  a 
way  that,  without  waiting  for  a  summons  from  Rome, 
a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  galleys  under  Mago 
cast  anchor  near  Ostia,  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate. 
It  was  dismissed  with  thanks  without  being  used, 
probably  because  Rome  did  not  wish  the  PoeniaoB  to 
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cany  off  the  population  and  wealth  of  Italian  f oita, 
or  because  it  feared  lest  they  should  catablisb  theo> 
selves  in  Italy.    There  was  do  need  of  their  asaist- 
ataoe.     The  Punic  admiral  now  went  to  Pyrrhos  ss 
a  neutnd  and  unsucoesaful  mediator  of  peace,  at 
the  latter  was  already  known  to  have  directed  his 
thonghts  to  Sicily.  (Justin.  xviiL  8.)"    The  events 
whidi  fidiowed  the  txansferenee  of  the  war  to  thit 
countxy  belong  to  the  histoiy  of  the  Carthaginian 
affairs  in  Sicily;  but  they  may  be  diamiiwed  here, 
partly  because  they  led  to  no  permanent  result,  and 
partly  because  their  progreas  furnishes  another  ppwf 
of  the  deeply  rooted  jealousy  which  now  existed  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.     Pynhns  spent  three 
yean  in  SicUy,  b.c  278 — ^276,  attempting  to  do 
his  part  to  fidfll  the  bright  prospects  held  oat  by 
the  Greeks  who  had  called  him  thither,  of  a  Greek 
^i"gi^yR  over  which  he  was  to  rule  after  the  ex- 
pulaon  of  the  Garthaginiana.     The  faithlessness  of 
the  Greeks  to  their  pramiaes  and  their  interests 
alone  spoiled  the  scheme;  and,  alter  wasting  his 
efibrts  on  the  imprq;nable  fortress  of  Lilybaeam,  be 
abandoned  the  enierpria  in  disgust.     During  these 
three  yean  Rome  waa  steadily  pursuing  her  own  m- 
terests  in  Italy,  by  subduing  Uie  states  which  had 
aided  Pyrrhus,  and  Carthage  was  left  to  fight  her 
own  battle  in  Sicily.    *^  That  there  prevailed  a  deeply 
founded  mistrust  between  the  two  repubiics,"  says 
Kiebuhr  (voL  iiL  p.  511),  **  u  dear  even  from  the 
fact,  that  Roman  auxiliaries  were  either  not  de- 
mandedf  or  else  were  not  givoi  for  the  defence  of  the 
Punic  province:  though  Carthage,  it  is  true,  raised 
soldiere  in  Italy."    (Zonaras,  viiL  5.) 

From  this  view  of  the  relations  of  the  two  repab- 
lics, during  their  state  of  ami^,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  fiKst,  remarked  bj  Niebnhr 
elsewhere,  how  the  order  in  which  Rome  waa  called 
to  deal  with  her  sucoesave  enemies  cootributed  to 
fulfil  the  designs  of  providence  for  her  advancement 
to  universal  empire,  and  how  different  would  have 
been  her  fate,  and  that  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  world, 
had  Carthage  deserted  her  during  her  struggles  with 
the  Etruscans  and  other  peoples  of  Italy,  with  the 
Gaols,  and  with  Pyrrhos. 

(7.)  Athena.-^  There  was  another  foreign  power, 
with  whom  Carthage  never  came  actually  in  con- 
tact, but  whom  nevertheless  she  watched  with  deep 
interest  and  anxiety  (Thucyd.  vt  34),  and  whoee 
fortunes  had  no  small  influence  on  h^  own.  Had 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  been  successful,  a 
conflict  must  have  ensued  with  Carthage;  but  Aa 
was  relieved  firom  this  danger,  and  left  the  more  free 
to  pursue  her  own  designs  in  Sicily  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  ill-fated  armament,  b.c.  411. 

10.  Smnmary.  —  Such  vras  the  growth  of  the 
Carthaginian  empire,  and  such  her  relations  to  fiireigo 
states,  during  a  time  pertly  extending  into  the  seoood 
period  of  her  histoiy,  though  beknging  chiefly  to  the 
first.  To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  her  position  at  the 
great  historical  epoch  marked  by  the  renewal  of  her 
wan  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily : — In  Afriea  she  had 
subdued  the  Libyans  inunediately  round  the  dty; 
fonned  relations  with  the  Nomads,  vrtiich  enabled 
her  to  purchase  their  services  as  mercenaiiaB  in  her 
wan,  uid  carrien  for  her  inland  oonuneroe;  planted 
agricultural  colonies  in  the  ftortile  districts  about  the 
city,  and  othen,  both  commercial  and  agricultural, 
alcng  the  coasts  of  Byzacium  and  the  Lesser  Syrtia, 
and  even  to  the  Great  Syrtis,  so  fiu*  as  the  physical 
character  of  the  district  permitted;  as  well  as «o  the 
W.  portion  of  the  N.  coast,  to  thePiUan  of  Her- 
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i«ldn.  Bcyood  ilMee  Hinits  ahe  held  pdMMMfcm  of 
Sardinia,  Goraiat  (at  least  in  part),  tha  W.  part  of 
Skiljr,  and  an  tha  islands  of  the  W.  Meditemnaan; 
sad  her  colonies  extended  along  the  Mediterranean 
coduts  of  Iberia  and  Lignria,  and  beyond  the  Pillars 
far  toirarda  the  Eonator  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Arctic  r^iioos  on  ue  other.  Towards  her  mother 
citjr  she  continned  to  acknowledge  the  filial  datiea 
ci  a  caiaaj :  with  her  nearest  neighbonr,  Gyrene,  she 
bad  settled  a  disputcfl  boondary  line:  she  had  met 
the  Greeks  in  a  sea-fight  off  Corcyra;  and  had  re- 
tired from  a  brief  struggle  with  them  in  Sicily,  which 
she  was  about  to  renew,  after  an  intenral  of  70  yeais 
spent  in  improring  her  reaooroes;  she  had  avoided 
the  double  dangers  of  Persian  alUance  and  resent- 
ment, and  had  seen  the  nsTsl  force  of  her  moat  for- 
midable rival  for  the  empire  of  the  seas  destroyed  in 
the  Syrscnaan  ezpeditioa:  in  the  Tyrrhenian  seas 
she  had  protected  her  own  commerce  ij  treaties  with 
the  Italian  states,  one  of  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  interooune  destined  to  end  in  her  destruction. 

To  complete  the  reriew  of  this  first  period  of  her 
faistofy,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  her  internal  con- 
dition and  reaouroes.  On  this  subject,  aa  well  as  in 
the  preceding  account  of  her  empire,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  remark  of  Grote,  that  all  **  our 
poedtiTe  information,  scanty  aa  it  is,  about  Garthage 
and  her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  and 
second  oeoturies  b.  a;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify 
presumptive  conclusions  as  to  the  fifth  century  B.C., 
especially  in  reference  to  the  general  system  pur- 
soed.**     (Bist.  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  542.) 

11.  PoUUctd  C<m$tUfUitm,  —  Our  infomwtion  on 
this  subject  is  of  the  most  tantalizing  kind;  just 
enough  to  show  us  how  interesting  is  the  problem, 
▼hich  we  have  no  sufficient  materials  to  solve.   The 
brief  aocount  of  Aristotle,  snd  the  incidental  notices  of 
Pelybius  (especially  vi  5 1 ,  et  seq.),  and  other  writers, 
are  very  elaborately  diMmsaed  by  Ueeren  (^African 
Mu»ofis,Tol.  Lchap.  3),  and  Klnge  {Aristotdet  de  Pa- 
Ii<ta  CarCAc^Mtewuiin,  WratisL  1824);  whose  diaser- 
tationa  the  inquirer  should  study,  with  Grote's  cau- 
tion diat  **■  their  materials  do  not  enable  them  to  reach 
say  certainty."    Ab  a  summary  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  improve  on  the  con- 
densed account  of  Grote  (roL  x.  pp.  548,  foil.):  — 
"  Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the 
facts  known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable 
US  to  comprehend  its  real  working     The  magistrates 
most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were,  the 
two  Kings  or  Soflfetes,  who  presided  over  the  Senate. 
There  were  in  like  maoner  two  Snffetes  in  Gades, 
and  each  of  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  (Liv. 
uriiL  37)."    The  name  of  these  Suffetes  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Hebrew  Sho/etvn,  i.  e. 
Jydgee,     **  They  seem  to  have  been  renewed  an- 
noally,  though  how  far  the  same  penons  were  re- 
eligible  or  actually  r»-choaen,  we  do  not  know;  but 
they  were  alwaya  aelected  out  of  aome  few  principal 
&nuliea  or  Gentea.     There  is  reason  fur  believing 
tbst  the  genuine  Carthaginian  dtizena  were  dis- 
tributed into  three  tribes,  tbir^  curiae,  and  three 
liundxed  gentes,  — something  in  the  manner  of  the 
BoinaB  patricians.     From  tfiese  gentes  emanated  a 
Seotte  iii  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  wss 
fonned  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty 
prmc^ee  reptesenting  the  cmiate  (M3ven,  die  Pko- 
ttizier,  voL  iL  pt  1.  pp.  483—499) ;  sometimes  a 
alill  smaller  of  only  ten  prUiapeM,     Tbeaa  little 
c«tuictb  are  both  finequently  mentioned  in  the  poli- 
tical proceedings  of  Carthage;    and   perhnps  the 
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Thirty  nay  oobidde  with  what  PoIyUos  calb  tha 
Gerusia  or  Council  of  Andenta,  —  the  Three  Hun- 
dred, with  that  which  he  calhi  the  Senate.  (Polyb. 
X.  18 ;  Liv.  XXX.  16.)  Aristotle  a88imi!atas  the 
two  Kings  (Sufietes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two 
Kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  Gerusia  H  Carthage  also 
to  that  of  Sparta  (PoL  ii.  8.  §  2) ;  which  Utter 
conaisted  of  Uurty  members,  including  the  Kings, 
who  sat  in  it  But  Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any 
aaaembly  at  Carthage  analogous  to  what  Polybiua 
calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions  two  councils,  one 
of  <N]e  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  (comp.  Niebnhr,  vol  L  jpu  85)  ; 
and  certain  Boards  of  Five  —  the  Pentarchies.  He 
compares  the  Conndl  of  one  hundred  and  four  to 
the  Spartan  Ephors;  yet  again,  he  talks  of  the 
Pentarchies  as  inveated  with  extensive  functions, 
and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred  the  greatest 
authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last  Council 
was  identical  with  the  aaaembly  of  one  hundred 
Jndgea  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate 
as  a  check  upon  the  generala  employed),  or  Ordo 
Judicum;  of  which  Livy  speaks  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  as  exiMting  with  its  members  perpetual, 
and  so  powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the  other  aa- 
aembliea  and  magistracies  oi  the  state.  Through 
the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a  law  waa  paased  to  }efiaeo 
the  overweening  power  of  thu  Order  of  Judges; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead 
of  being  perpetual  (Liv.  xxxiii.  46 ;  Justin,  xix. 
2,  mentiona  tha  100  select  Senatora  set  apart  at 
judges.) 

**  These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable 
authors,  convey  so  little  information,  and  are  witiia] 
so  difficult  to  recondle,  that  both  the  structure  and 
working  of  the  politittl  machine  at  Carthage  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown.  But  it  seems  dear  that  thic 
general  spirit  of  the  government  was  highly  oli- 
garchical ;  that  a  few  ikh,  old,  and  powerful  fiuniliea 
divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and 
influence  of  the  state;  that  they  maintained  them- 
aelvea  in  pointed  and  even  inaolent  distinction  fmm 
the  multitude  (Val  Max.  ix.  5.  §  4) ;  that  they 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  feuda,  often 
stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed;  and  that 
the  treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent 
party  antipathies,  unsuoceasfnl  generals  were  visited, 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  xxiii.  9; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  1.)  It  appears  that  wealth  was 
one  indLfpensable  qualificatiw,  and  that  magistrates 
and  genends  procured  their  appointments  in  a  great 
measurs  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  eorruption, 
one  variety  was,  the  habit  of  constantly  regaling  the 
citixens  in  oollective  banquets  of  the  enrtoe,  or  the 
political  associations;  a  habit  so  continual,  uid  em- 
bracing 80  wide  a  circle  of  dtizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  to  the  Phiditia,  or  public 
mess  of  Sparta.  (PoL  iU.  5.  §  6.)  There  waa 
a  Demoa  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted 
oo  particular  occasion^  and  before  whom  propon- 
tions  were  publidy  debated,  in  caaea  where  the 
Suffetea  and  the  small  Council  were  not  all  of  one 
mind.  (Aristot.  PoL  ii.  8.  §  3.)  How  numerona 
this  Demos  was,  or  what  proportion  of  the  whde 
population  it  comprised,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  it  is  plain  that,  whether  mora  or 
less  ooDsiderable,  ita  multitude  wa|  kept  under  de- 
pendence to  the  rich  familiea  by  stratagems  sudi 
as  the  bsnquets,  the  lucrative  appointments,  with 
lots  of  land  ir  foreign  dependencies,  &c.  The  pur- 
puses  of  government  were  determined,  its  powers 
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wielded,  and  the  great  offices  held,— 'Safletes,  Sena- 
Ion,  Qenerals,  or  Judges,  -^  hy  the  membera  of  a 
■mall  number  of  wealthy  families ;  and  the  chief 
opposition  they  eneountered  was  from  their  fends 
■l^unst  each  other.  In  the  main,  the  government 
was  condneted  with  ddll  and  steadiness,  as  well  for 
internal  tranqnillity,  as  for  systematic  foreign  and 
oommercial  aggrandisement  Within  the  knowledge 
of  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  never  snfiered  either  the 
anocessftti  usurpation  of  a  despot,  or  any  violent 
intestine  commotion.  (Aristot^  PoL  iL  8.  §1.)  He 
briefly  alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  c^  Haono 
(▼.  6.  §  2),  which  is  also  mentioned  in  Justin  (xxi. 
4).  Hamio  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
putting  to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  himself 
despot.  Bnt  he  was  detected,  and  ezecntod  under 
the  severest  tortnres;  all  his  family  being  pot  to 
death  along  with  him,  b.  g.  340."  Uis  attempt  is 
compared  by  Aristotle  to  that  of  Pausanias  at 
Sparta.  The  other  attempt  was  that  of  Bomilcar, 
B.  a  308.  {Diet,  of  Greek  and  Romtm  Biog,, 
arts.  Bomikair  and  Hamto.)  The  resemblance  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution  to  that  of  Venice  is 
by  no  means  so  close  as  some  writers  foney. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  when  bitter  fac- 
tions divided  the  state,  we  read  of  popular  tumults 
which  are  compai^ed  to  thoee  of  AJezandria  for  their 
▼ioleooe,  as  well  as  for  the  strange  spectacle  of  boys 
joining  in  them  as  eagerly  as  the  men.  (Poljrb. 
XV.  30.) 

12.  MUUary  Reaouroeiamd  OryanmUiom,  —  In 
order  to  understand  both  the  progress  and  the  decline 
of  Carthage,  no  part  of  her  polity  requires  more 
attentive  omsideration  tha|i  her  military  qrstem. 
Founded  as  the  state  was  without  difficnlty,  at  a 
distance  from  any  fonnidable  enemies,  and  soon 
nused  by  commerce  to  the  highest  prosperity,  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  her  citizens  had  displayed 
any  great  measure  of  military  spirit,  such  as  that 
which  is  in-separably  identitied  with  the  Roman  cha^ 
racter.  There  are  not  wanting  examples  of  the 
greatest  devotion  in  tiroes  of  extreme  danger;  but 
how  little  occasion  there  was  for  their  display,  in  the 
age  during  which  the  military  system  was  formed,  is 
clear  from  the  consideration  that  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  was  made  by  Agathocles  in 
B.o.  816,  more  than  five  centures  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  dty.  As  to  the  Libyan  tribes,  their  pre- 
datory incunions  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
curbed  by  the  simple  defence  of  a  line  of  ditch.  (Ap- 
pUn.  PmL  32,  54,  59;  Phlegon,  Mirab.  18 :  this 
trendt  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  dug  by  the 
younger  Sdpio  Africanus  for  a  boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  territory:  Africa.) 
The  military  system  of  Carthage  thoefore  grew  m- 
tirely  out  of  that  necessi^  for  foreign  conquest  which 
was  entailed  upon  the  state,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
extension  of  her  commerce.  Men  do  not  risk  their 
lives  in  war  merely  for  the  acquisition  uf  wealth, 
least  of  all  when  a  force  of  dependents  and  mercena- 
ries can  easily  be  found  to  fight  their  battles  for 
them.  Nay,  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  good  policy 
thus  to  throw  the  burthen  upon  others,  while  the 
state  reaped  the  profit ;  and  it  required  the  bitter 
lessons  of  experience  to  prove  that  such  a  force  was 
a  broken  reed,  in  the  double  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  piercing  the  hand  which  it  foiled  to  support. 
Such  a  resource  was  at  hand  for  the  Carthaginians 
in  a  threefold  form:  the  enforced  service  of  her 
Libyan  subjects;  the  merceiuuy  aid  of  the  Nomad 
Uibes;  and  the  labour  of  her  slaves. 


CAKTHAGO. 

(1.)  JVotHiZ  Foreee. —  From  the  imUut  of  ths 
case,  ^  earliest  wariike  enterprises  of  Carthage  were 
upon  the  sea.  She  not  only  required  a  powerful 
navy  to  transport  her  forces  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily; 
but  she  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  fleets  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  those  of  the  Gredu  iti  Sdly 
and  Msssilia;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  her  first  actual 
encounter  was  vrith  the  Phocaeans  of  Sardinia. 
Fortunately,  our  information  on  her  naval  reaooroes 
and  arTsngements  is  tolerably  complete:  vre  derive 
most  of  it  from  Polybius  and  Appian.  (On  the  gene- 
ral subject,  see  eepedaliy  Polyb.  i.  20,  39,  ri.  52.) 

One  of  tlw  earliest  works  <^  the  first  settlers  was 
the  excavation  of  a  spacious  harbour  (Cothon),  within 
the  dty;  with  an  outer  harbour  for  transports  and 
merchant  vessels ;  and  with  docks  and  magazines 
containing  everything  required  for  the  outfit  of  the 
ships.  (See  below  imder  TV^pci^re^iAy.)  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  war  (besides  transports)  thus  pro- 
vided for  is  stated  at  220  (Appian.  Pm,  96);  but 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  extra  anangements 
oonld  be  made  for  a  much  lai^ger  number.  Acccitd- 
ingly,  wt  find  the  Carthaginians,  in  thdr  Sdlian 
wan,  with  from  160  to  200  ships  of  war;  but,  in 
the  first  Punic  War,  they  had  350  ships  of  war, 
carrying  150,000  men,  at  the  great  sea-fight  with 
Rcgnlus,  B.a  254.  Tliis  was  at  the  dimax  of  tlwir 
naval  power  ;  which  not  only  snfiiBRd  greatly  from 
its  repeated  defeats  by  the  Romans,  but  must  also 
have  lost  very  much  of  its  importance  when  the  state 
was  deprived  of  its  possessions  in  Sicily  (B.a  241), 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  (B.a  238);  beddes  which  it 
was  always  the  policy  of  the  Bareine  fiunOy  (whose 
ascendancy  dates  from  b.  c.  247)  to  fight  the  battlea 
of  Carthage  by  land  rather  than  by  sea. 

Triremes  seem  to  have  constituted  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  during  their  Sicilian  wars ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  followed  the  Syracusan  models 
(Heeren,  p^  246.)  A  tradition  preserved  by  Pliny 
from  Aristotle  makes  them  the  inventors  of  quadri- 
rsmes.  (Plin.  viL  57.)  The  war  with  Pyrrbns  in 
Sicily  naturally  led  them  to  adopt  the  hoger  vessels 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks  (especiaUy 
by  Donetrius  PoUoroetes);  and  in  the  wars  with 
Rome  they  generslly  used  quinqueremes  (Polyb.  i 
20, 27, 59, 63,  et  atib.;  Liv.  xxl  22):  and  the  same 
form  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  finm  a  Punic 
modeL  (Pdyb.  i.  20.)  The  admiral's  ship  in  the 
battle  with  Duilius,  which  had  seven  banks  of  oars, 
had  been  taken  firom  Pyrrhus.  (Polyb.  i  23.) 
Polybius  computes  the  ships  loet  in  the  First  Punic 
War  at  500  quinqueranes  on  the  ride  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  700  on  that  of  the  Romans  (i.  63). 
Fire  ships  were  used  in  the  defence  of  the  city  in 
the  Third  Punic  War.  (Appian.  Pm,  99.)  The 
complement  of  men  to  aquinquereme  was420,  namely 
120  fighting  men,  and  300  rowers.  (Pdybw  L  26.*') 
The  rowers  were  public  slaves,  who  wero  procured 
chiefly  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  such  numbers 

*  Polybius  makes  this  statement  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Roman  crews;  but  it  agrees  with  the  totals 
of  ships  and  men  given  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet 
Heeren  ascribes  to  a  larger  number  of  rowers  in  the 
Punic  ships,  that  superiority  over  the  Syraoosans 
and  Romans  in  manoeuvre,  which  his  authorities 
refer  expressly  to  greater  skilL  (Polyb.  L  22, 51 ; 
Diod.  XX.  5.)  The  models  being  ^ke,  the  number 
of  rowers  could  not  well  be  dilfereot;  but  those  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  thoroughly  trained  galley 
slaves. 
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that  Haadnibd,  in  the  Second  Prniie  War,  boogM 
5000  at  ODe  time  (Appiaii.  Am.  9);  and  tbej  were 
doabtksB  kept  in  constant  exercise :  hence  the  rap 
pidit/  with  which  Carthage  prepared  her  fleets. 
The  aeoonnta  in  Polyhioa  of  the  sea- fights  in  the 
First  Punic  War  should  be  carefully  studied,  espe- 
cially that  with  Begulns,  in  which  the  Romans 
adopted  the  nwnoeuvrB  now  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  "breaking  the  line."  In  combined 
f^nrations,  the  admiral  acted  under  the  commander  of 
the  land  forces,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamilcar  and 
Hasdrubal  (Polyb.  iL  1);  but  sometimes  he  took 
<mt  sealed  orders  from  the  senate  or  the  commander- 
in^^hief.  (Diod.  zIt.  55  ;  Polyaen.  t.  10.  §  2.) 
The  ahips  of  Carthage  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  sea^eities,  whose  images  seem  to  have 
been  carved  upon  the  stems.  (SiL  Ital.  idr,  572 ; 
Mnnter,  pp.  97,  foil.) 

(2.)  LaiMf  Forces.  ^  The  bulk  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian  army  was  composed  of  their  Libyan  subjects 
and  of  mercouuies,  not  only  from  Africa,  but  from 
nearly  all  the  shoics  of  Western  Europe.     Small, 
however,  as  was  the  purely  Punic  portion,  it  de- 
eerree  particular  attention.    The  chief  commands 
wera  asrigned,  of  course,  to  Carthaginian  ciiisens ; 
bnt,  besides  this,  moUves  of  honour  were  held  out  to 
lead  them  into  the  service,  each  citizen  wearing  as 
many  rings  as  he  had  served  campaigna.     (Aristot. 
JPoL  viL  2.  §  6 :  as  Heeren  observes,  this  custom 
gives  significance  to  Hannibal's  message  sent  to  Car- 
thage with  the  rings  of  the  Roman  knights  who 
were  slain  at  Cannae.)     It  would  even  seem,  if  we 
are  to  trust  Diodoms,  that  the  honour  to  be  reaped 
from  the  Sicilian  wars  moved  the  citizens  of  Car- 
thage so  strongly,  as  to  lead  considerable  bodies  of 
them  into  destruction,  and  to  induce  the  state  to  be 
more  sparing  of  their  lives.  (Diod.  zvL  70,  71,  six. 
106.)    The  expensive  serrice  of  the  cavaliy  seems 
to  have  had  a  strong  attraction  for  the  higher  classes. 
But,  above  all,  we  generally  find  in  a  Punic  army  a 
small  body  of  2500  citizens,  called  the  Saortd  Bamd, 
chosen  for  their  station,  wealth,  and  courage,  and 
distingmahed  by  the  splendour  of  their  arms  and  by 
their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  They  appear  to 
have  (ought  on  foot,  and  to  have  formed  the  genenl's 
body-guard.    (Diod.  zvi.  80,  xx.  10,  et  aeg. ;  Plut. 
TimoL  27, 28 ;  Polyb. xv.  13.)  In  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  state,  all  the  citizens  formed  a  Sacred  Band, 
and  oould  furnish  an  army  aa  formidable  for  its 
numbers  as  for  its  desperate  bravery.     The  city 
poured  out  40,000  heavy-armed  mfantiy,  with  1000 
cavalry  and  2000  war-chariots,  to  meet  Agathocles 
(Appian.  P%m*  80);  and  the  desperate  defence  of  the 
city,  at  the  dose  of  the  Third  Punic  War,  showed  that 
the  Carthaginians  would  have  made  no  mean  soldiers. 

Of  their  other  forces,  for  the  full  detail  of  which 
our  space  u  iiwdequate,  Heovn  has  given  an  ad- 
mirable account.  He  remarks  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Carthaginian  armies,  the 
former  uniting  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Ae  East,  and 
the  latter  of  &  West:  had  their  league  with  Xerxes 
against  Greece  succeeded,  and  bad  the  two  armies 
jfiined  on  the  soil  of  Sicily,  **  they  would  have  pre- 
sented the  remarkable  exhibition  of  a  muster  of 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  at  that 
time  known."  {Africtm  Naticm^  voL  i.  p.  252.) 
P>lyl»u9  ascribes  this  mixture  of  peoples  to  design, 
that  tibe  diiferenoe  in  their  languages  might  be  an 
obstacle  to  ooos^rades  and  revolt,  which,  however, 
when  they  did  occur,  were  for  the  same  reason  the 
man  difiSenlt  to  alUy.    (Polyb.  l  67.)    The  main 
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dependence  was  placed  on  the  subject  Libyans,  who, 
armed  with  long  lances,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
fantry and  heavy  cavalry.  Next  came  the  Iberians, 
equipped  with  white  linen  vests,  and  swords  fit  both 
to  cut  or  thrust-;  of  whose  conspicuous  valour  many 
examples  occur:  and  then  their  rude  and  savage 
uttghboum,  the  Gauls,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  who 
fought  naked,  with  a  sword  only  made  for  striking, 
and  were  renowned  for  their  perfidy :  both  peoples 
served  as  infantry  and  cavalry.  (Polyb.  ii.  7,  iii. 
114;  Liv.  xxii.  46  ;  Diod.  v.  33  )  Besides  these, 
there  were  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  de- 
serted the  Greeks  in  the  Sicilian  wars;  Ligurians, 
who  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Punic  Wars ;  and 
Greeks,  who  appear  about  the  same  time,  and  who 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  service  tlirough  the 
campaigns  of  Pyrrhns  in  Sicily.  To  these  must  be 
added  two  descri[rtions  of  force  peculiar  to  the  Car- 
thaginian armies ;  the  Balearic  slingers,  who  skir- 
mished in  front  [Balbarks],  and  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  Nomads,  who  were  levied  by  deputations  sent 
out  Vf  the  senate,  from  the  Maurusii  near  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  to  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica.  Mounted 
without  a  saddle  on  small  active  horses,  so  well 
trained  aa  not  to  need  even  the  rush  halter,  which 
formed  their  only  bridle ;  equipped  with  a  lion-skin 
for  drees  and  bed,  and  a  piece  of  elephant-hide  for  a 
shield;  rapid  alike  in  tlie  charge,  the  flight,  the 
rally ;  they  were  to  the  Carthaginians  far  more  than 
the  Cossacks  are  to  the  Russians.  (Diod.  xiii. 
80;  Strab.  xvii  p.  828;  Polyb.,  Liv.,  poitinL) 
ChariotSf  derived  doubtless  from  their  Phoenician 
ancestors,  were  used  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
wars  with  Timoleon  and  Agathocles  (Diod.  xvi.  80, 
XX.  10);  but  they  were  superseded  by  the  tUpkanU 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  the  wars  with  Rome. 
Having  borrowed  from  Pyrrhus,  as  is  supposed,  the 
idea  cf  training  tliese  beasts  to  war,  they  kept  up 
the  supply  by  means  of  their  inland  trade  with 
Africa,  and  also  by  demanding  them  as  tribute  from 
some  of  the  subject  cities.  A  tract  of  land  near  the 
ntj  was  set  apart  for  their  nuuntenance ;  and  vaulted 
chambers  were  provided  in  the  triple  Undward  wall 
for  300  elephants  and  their  fnod.  Another  row  of 
such  chambers  contained  stables  for  4000  horses, 
and  stores  for  their  food;  and  in  the  same  line  of 
defences  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infontry 
and  4000  cavalry,  besides  immense  magazinea  of 
provisions  and  military  stores.  The  total  force,  which 
Carthage  could  raise  with  ease,  may  be  computed  at 
100,000  men.  Though  the  standing  armiei  of 
modem  states  were  then  unknown,  a  military  force 
must  always  have  been  kept  on  foot  to  garrison  the 
city  and  the  foreign  possessions ;  and  in  both  caaea 
these  garrisons  were  composed  of  mercenaries. 

Such  was  the  army  of  Carthage,  equally  wanting 
in  omisistenoe  and  security.  The  discipline  of  such 
a  motley  host  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  necessary; 
and  Livy  justly  adduces,  as  one  proof  of  Hannibal's 
genhiB,  his  maintenance  of  authority  over  his  troops. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  12.)  The  general  results  of  the  sys- 
tem are  well  summed  up  by  Grote:  —  "  Such  men 
had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
fought,  seldom  to  the  commanders  under  whom  theiy 
served  ;  while  they  were  often  treated  by  Carthaga 
with  bad  iiiith,  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destrac- 
tion.  (Polyb.  i.  65—67;  Diod.  xiv.  75—77.)  A 
military  system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with 
danger,  if  ever  the  mercenary  soldiers  gol  footing  in 
Africa;  as  happened  after  the  First  Punic  War,  when 
the  city  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  roin.     But  od 
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foreign  nrvice  in  Sicily,  these  mercenaries  ofton 
enabled  Carthage  to  nudce  oonqnest  at  the  ooet  aa]j 
of  her  monqr,  without  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her 
own  citizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals  seem  ge- 
nerallj  to  have  relied,  like  Persians,  upon  numbers — 
manifesting  little  or  no  nulitary  skill;  until  we  come 
to  the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  conducted  under  Ha- 
milcar  Barca  and  his  illnstrioins  son  Hannibal." 
(ZTwt.  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  pp.  547,  548.)  Another 
source  of  danger  in  the  Ajstem  is  punted  out  hj 
Heeren :  —  "  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  sjstem 
could  afford  the  republic  but  little  internal  secuiitj. 
The  impossibility  of  calling  an  army  like  this  toge- 
ther in  a  short  time  most  have  made  every  sudden 
attack  dreadfuL  Their  enemies  soon  frand  this 
out;  and  repeated  examples  have  shown  that  their 
fleets  were  not  always  sufficient  to  repel  invasion. 
As  often  as  this  happened,  a  struggle  for  liie  or 
death  must  have  ensued;  aiid  although  they  might 
easily  make  good  the  loss  of  a  forrign  defeat,  yet,  in 
every  war  upon  their  own  ground,  their  all  rested 
upon  the  cast  of  a  die."  (Heeren,  J^frictm  Natwnt, 
ToL  i.  pp.  259, 260.) 

13.  Fimmcial  Affain.  —  One  of  the  obscurest 
ports  of  the  whole  subject  is  the  mode  of  raising  and 
adminlsteiing  those  eiKNinons  revenues,  which  must 
have  been  required  to  support  the  colonial  and  mili- 
tary expenses,  as  well  as  the  home  government  of  the 
state. 

(I.)  Sources  of  Wealth  in  general —  It  is  wrong 
to  think  of  Carthage  as  a  purely  commercial  state. 
Her  prosperity  rested,  as  already  intimated  in  speak- 
ing of  her  territory,  on  the  soUd  bads  of  the  land. 
AffrieuUure  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  her  nubles, 
citizens,  and  colonists;  her  immediate  territory  was 
so  fertile,  that  the  soil  of  Byzadum  is  said  to  have 
yielded  a  hundred-fold  return  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.);  and 
her  foreign  poaaessions,  especially  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
were  made  to  oontribnte  large  supplies  of  com  for  the 
consumption  of  the  city.  The  devotion  of  her  chief 
men  to  agriculture  is  indicated  by  the  great  work  of 
Mago,  in  28  books,  which  alone  of  all  the  treasures 
of  Punic  literature  the  Romans  thought  worth  pre- 
serving. That  the  taste  for  agriculture  declined 
with  the  growth  of  commerce,  is  affirmed  by  Cicero, 
who  regards  the  change  as  a  main  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  Carthage  {Jiepub.  ii.  4)  ;  but  the  decline 
was  only  comparative,  as  is  shown  by  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  city  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Third  Punic  War,  when  she  was  shut  up  to  her  own 
immediate  territory.  Neither  were  manu/acimret 
and  the  meehanieal  artt  neglected;  and  great  wealth 
flowed  into  the  city  by  the  inqfori  of  the  predout 
metals  from  Spain  and  other  parts.  It  is  true  that 
the  mines  were  generally  reserved  bv  the  state,  but 
Uiat  they  were  sometimes  private  property  is  proved 
by  the  example  of  HaimibaL  (Plin.  xxxiii.  6.  s.  31 : 
unless  the  passage  refen  to  Hannibal  in  his  public 
capacity.) 

(2.)  Expenaee  of  the  State,  —  The  chief  offices 
of  state  being  held  without  a  salary,  the  expenses  of 
the  home  government  were  probably  light  The 
great  demands  upon  the  public  resourres  were  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  miliiary  forces,  and  the  expenses 
ofhercdonial  and  oommarcial  expeditions;  bnt  in 
both  cases  the  actual  demands  in  money  were  partly 
lightened  by  payments  in  kind,  and  the  use  of 
barter  in  comrnerdal  intercourse  with  flneigners. 

(3.)  Revenue.  —  The  following  were  the  chief 
sources  of  the  public  revenue. 

a.  The  TribtOe  paid  by  the  snlject  natioos  and 
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alliei.  In  Africa  the  country  distrietipiddtiZMfft 
prodnce,  and  the  cities  in  money,  the  gieataat  oob- 
tribntioQS  bemg  derived  from  the  lidi  distzki  of 
Emporia.  It  is  supposed  that  the  amount  of  the 
assessment,  in  both  cases,  was  ordinarily  fixed :  re- 
ference has  already  been  made  to  its  great  iDcrease 
upon  emergencies.  The  same  system  Kppean  to 
'have  been  pursued  in  the  provinces,  among  which 
Sardinia  was  the  chief  contributor.  Jn  this  cane  we 
have  ample  proof  that  the  tribute  was  raised  for  the 
most  part  in  produce,  of  which  a  portion  wns  re- 
tained for  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  the  ganisan, 
and  the  remainder  was  remitted  to  Carthage,  where 
large  magazines  were  provided  for  its  reception. 

b.  CuHome,  —  In  all  the  ports  of  the  colonies  and 
provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  city,  import  duties  were 
rigorously  levied.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
branch  of  revenue  is  attested  by  the  existing  txvaties 
with  Rome,and  by  those  with  the  Tyrrhenians  referred 
to  by  Aristotle.  (See  above.)  Tlw  heavy  amount  of 
the  customs  is  shown  by  the  active  contnfaand  trade 
which  was  carried  on  across  the  desert  frootier  of 
Cyrenatca.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836  )  In  the  last  age  of 
the  republic,  and  as  the  result  of  the  financial  r»- 
fbrms  made  by  Hannibal  after  the  Second  Punic 
War,  the  customs  aeem  to  have  been  the  principal 
source  of  revenue.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  47,  aasnmii^,  with 
Heeren,  that  vecUgalia  here  means  casfoms.) 

c.  Minet.  —  A  chief  branch  of  the  Punic,  as  of 
the  Phoenician,  trade  was  the  import  of  Uie  precioua 
and  useful  metals ;  gold,  mlver,  tin,  &&  WImtc  they 
could  obtain  a  secure  footing  en  the  rail,  they  worked 
the  mines  themselves,  partly  by  the  labour  of  the  na- 
tives and  partly  by  slaves.  The  Spanish  mines  wen 
the  great  source  of  the  precious  metaUi;  and  Diodoroa 
tells  us  that  all  of  them,  known  in  his  time,  had  been 
opened  by  the  Carthaginians  during  their  poa^  eeiaaa 
of  the  oountiy.  (For  further  particulars,  see  Hxs- 
PANiA.)  The  produce  of  these  mines  was  enoraious; 
and  it  sufficed  to  pay  the  military  expenses  of  the 
state,  probably  with  a  large  surplus.  The  posacasion 
of  these  resources  dates  chiefly  from  the  oonqaestaof 
the  Barcine  family  in  Spain  (a  certain  importation, 
especially  fitxn  Baetica,  had  heea  made  from  very 
early  times);  and  aooordii^ly,  while  the  want  olF 
money,  during  and  after  the  First  Punic  War,  f<voed 
Carthage  to  make  terms  with  Rome,  and  involved 
her  in  the  war  with  her  meroenariea,  her  pecnniaiy 
resources,  diuing  the  Second  War,  seem  to  have  had 
no  Umit. 

d.  Extraordmarjf  Retanroee. — Under  this  bead, 
Heeren  mentions  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  during  the  Fint  Punic  War, 
which,  though  misuocessfnl,  b  worthy  of  notioe  as  an 
early  example  of  the  financial  expedient  so  fomiliar 
to  modem  states;  and  also  a  system  of  privateering, 
which  seems,  however,  to  rest  on  the  folse  reading  of 
Ko^X''^^'''^'  for  KaXx9^'<'*  ^  Aristotle.  (^Oeeom^ 
iL2.  §10.) 

(4.)  Fimmdal  Adminittration.  —  Under  this 
head,  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  bnt 
what  we  do  iMrf  know.  That  the  management  of  the 
finances  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  oommitteea  or 
PentandUss,  under  the  oontronl  of  the  senate,  and 
by  means  of  an  executive  officer,  whom  the  Romins 
call  Quaestor,  are  rather  conjectures  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  government  than  fiicfes  esta- 
blished by  evidence.  "  Bnt  how  many  qoestiaDs 
still  remain  which  we  either  cannot  answer  at  all,  or 
at  best  only  by  conjecture?  Before  whom  did  the 
managen  lay  their  aooountt?    Who  fixed  tha  taxes; 
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was  It  the  penple,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  the 
senate?  But  it  is  better  to  confess  our  ignorunce 
than  to  advance  empty  oonjectares.  Even  the  little 
that  might  be  dedaced  from  the  passage  of  Livy, 
already  mentioned  (xxxiii.  4ft,  46),  woald  only  per- 
haps lead  us  to  fial»e  conclusions;  hince  he  only  spestks 
of  abuseSy  fnun  which  we  cannot  infer  the  state  of 
thin^  during  the  flourtiihing  period  of  the  republic." 
(Heeren,  Afiiean  Natioru^  vol.  1.  pp.  154,  155.) 

(5.)  Monejf. — The  entire  absence  of  Punic  coins 
(f«>r  those  which  are  extant  belong  to  the  restored 
Kuman  city)  has  raised  the  interesting  question, 
whether  this  great  power  was  without  a  mint  of  her 
o\viu  Gold  and  silver  ^'ere  the  standard  of  value  at 
Carthage,  as  elsewhere,  but  ?re  have  no  evidence 
that  the  republic  cmned  money.  Some  of  the  Sici- 
lian states  which  were  subject  to  Carthage,  especially 
Panormus,  struck  coins  with  epigraphs  in  the  Puuio 
language,  which  are  still  extant ;  and  such  money 
«as  doubtless  current  at  Carthage,  as  well  ati  other 
G[>reign  coinages.  The  only  money  we  he«r  of  as 
peculiar  to  Carthage  was  a  sort  of  token,  consisting 
of  a  substance  enclosed  in  leather,  sealed,  and  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  tlie  »tate,  the  whole  being  of  the  size 
and  value  of  a  tetradrachm :  the  exact  composition 
of  the  enclosed  sub2>tance  was  kept  secret  (Aesch. 
IHaL  Soerat.  p.  78,  ed.  Fischer ;  Aristid.  Orat, 
Platan,  iL  pi  145  ,•  Eckhel,  Doetr.  Ntm,  Vet.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  136,  137,  where  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Punic  money  is  discussed.) 

14.  Trade  of  Carthage. — On  this  subject,  which 
is  fully  discussed  by  Heeren  in  two  of  the  best  chap> 
te»  of  his  niost  valualle  essay,  we  have  only  space 
for  a  few  brief  remarks.  The  whole  fordgn  trade  of 
Carthage  was,  as  far  as  possible,  a  rigid  system  of 
monopoly.  Other  great  maritime  states  have  gene- 
rally sought  to  develope  the  commerce  of  their  colo- 
nies ;  but  Cartilage  r^arded  her  colonies  and  pos- 
Bessions  merely  as  staj^es  for  her  own  trade ;  and 
made  every  effort,  as  the  treaties  with  Some  show, 
to  exclude  foreign  merchants  firom  all  ports  except 
her  own. 

(I.)  Her  Maritime  commerce  of  course  included 
all  her  colonies  and  possessions,  and  extended  also 
to  the  shores  of  other  states.  The  chief  scene  of  its 
activity  was  the  W.  Mediterranean,  including,  bo- 
indes  her  own  ports,  those  of  the  Greek  states  of 
bicily  and  Southern  Italy,  whence  she  imported  oil 
and  wine  for  her  own  use  and  for  the  market  of 
Cyrene ;  gi\'ing  in  return  the  agricultural  produce 
and  cloth  manufactures  of  her  own  territory,  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  negro  slaves 
frum  Inner  Africa.  Among  her  other  chief  imports 
were  linen  cloths  from  Malta  for  the  African  market ; 
alum  from  Lipara ;  from  Corsica,  wax  and  honey, 
and  slaves,  who  were  most  highly  esteemed ;  iron 
from  Aethalia  (Elba)  ;  and  from  the  Balearic 
islands  mules  and  fruits,  giving  in  return  the  com- 
modities of  which  the  islanders  were  fondest,  wine 
and  women.  [Baleares.]  But  these  islands  were 
clitdiy  of  importance  as  a  station  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  for  the  trade  with  the  peninsula  in  oil  and 
wine,  as  well  as  in  the  precious  inetals.  This  trade 
is  thought  by  Heeren  to  have  been  the  channel  also 
for  that  with  Gaul,  on  the  coast  of  which  the  Car- 
thaginian.^ had  no  colonies,  and  where  the  only  fo- 
reign maritime  state,  Masttilia,  was  always  at  enmity 
with  Carthage ;  for  that  the  Carthaginians  had  rela- 
tions with  Gaul,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  proved  by 
tlie  liists  of  mercenaries  in  their  Hiinies.  Beyond  the 
btntita,  their  tzide  extended  northwards  as  fai  as 
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the  CAsaiTBRiDBB,  whence  they  imported  tin,  and 
even  to  the  amber-producing  coasts  of  N.  Europe 
(Fest.  Avien  Or.  JIariL  95,  foil.,  375,  fdl. ;  comp. 
Bkitahnicab  Insulak).  On  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  their  colonies  extended  as  far  S.  as  the  IsUnd 
of  Cernk,  the  great  mart  of  their  trade,  in  which 
they  exchanged  ornaments,  Teasels,  wine,  and  Egyp- 
tian linen,  for  elephants'  teeth  and  the  hides  of  beasts. 
They  seem  even  to  have  reached  the  gold-producing 
countries  about  the  Niger.  (See  the  curious  account 
in  Herod,  iv.  196,  as  Ulustrated  by  the  narratives  of 
receit  travellers  in  Heeren,  A/r.  Nat.  vol.  i.  pp.  175. 
foil.)  Beyond  the  parts  they  had  reached,  they 
pretended  that  the  Atlantic  became  unuavigable 
through  fogs,  shallows,  and  sea- weed  ;  tales  founded 
doubtless  upon  the  marine  vegetation  which  sur- 
rounds the  Azores  and  other  islands  of  the  Athintic ; 
but  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  otlier 
mariners  fit»n  dividing  with  tltem  a  lucrative  com- 
merce. [Atlamticum  Mars.] 

(2.)  Land  Trade. — By  the  agency  of  the  Nomail 
tribes,  especially  the  NASAiiOMEa,  Carthage  carried 
on  a  very  extensive  trade  in  Inner  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Niger 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  intervening  space  to  Uie 
oases  of  Augila,  the  Garamantes  (Fesscm),  and 
others;  whence  their  chief  importatious  seem  to 
have  been  a  few  precious  stones  and  a  vast  number 
of  negro  slaves.  But  this  subject  is  so  mixed  up 
with  the  caravan  routes  over  the  desert,  and  with 
the  geography  of  Africa  in  general,  that  it  cannot 
bs  discussed  here. 

15.  Religion. — Those  who  wi>h  to  study  tliis 
most  interesting  but  obscure  branch  of  Carthagmian 
antiquities  may  consult  the  works  of  Munter  and 
Gesenius  mentioned  above.  Not  having  space  for 
speculation,  we  here  set  down  merely  the  few  ascer- 
tained facts.  The  Punic  wonship,  though  influenced  by 
foreign  elements,  especially  the  Greek,  was  doubtle^ 
at  fii-st  identical  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  which 
was  a  form  of  the  Sabaeism  so  generally  prevalent  in 
the  East.  They  adored  the  following  divinities,  who 
are  mentioned,  of  course,  by  the  ancient  writers, 
under  the  names  of  their  supposed  equivalents  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  systems. 

(I.)  KronosoT  Saturtiy  who  is  generally  identified 
with  the  Moloch  tf  the  Canaaniies,  and  by  some 
with  Baal,  and  whose  natural  manifestation  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Sun,  as  the  chief  power 
of  Nature  i  by  otliers  the  planet  Saturn,  as  the 
most  malignant  of  celestial  influences.  To  him  they 
had  recourse  in  the  disasters  of  the  state,  propi- 
tiating him  with  human  sacrifices,  sometimes  of 
captives  taken  in  war,  and  at  others,  as  the  most 
acceptable  offering,  of  the  best  beloved  children  of 
the  noblest  citizens.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  xx.  14,  65  ; 
Justin,  xviii.  6  ;  Oros.  iv.  6.)  Certainly  the  de- 
scription of  thia  deity  and  his  rites  answers  exactly 
to  that  of 

"  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents*  tears ; 
Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through 

fire 
To  his  grim  idol."    (Milton,  Par.  Lo&t,  il) 

(2.)  The  Tyrian  Herctdee,  the  patron  deity  of 
the  mother  city  and  all  her  colonies,  whose  Phoe- 
nician name  was  Melcarthy  i.  e.  King  of  the  City^ 
is  by  some  identified  with  Baal  nnl  the  Sun,  by 
others  with   the    Babylonish   Bel  and  the   planet 
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Jupiter,  the  most  genial  of  celei»ti«l  inflaeaces.  On 
account  of  her  worship  of  this  her  tutelar  deitj, 
Carthaa:e  ia  personified  as  the  daughter  of  Hercules. 
(Cic.  A'.  D.  iii.  16.) 

(3.)  The  female  deity  associated  with  him  Ib 
the  Phoenician  Astarte,  or  Tanith,  the  goddess 
of  the  elements,  whom  the  Romans  commonly 
mention  by  the  name  of  Coelestis.  She  was  some- 
times identified  with  Vesta,  sometimes  with  Diana, 
on  account  of  her  symbol,  the  crescent  mocm,  and 
sometimes  with  Venus,  on  account  of  her  woxihip 
which  was  celebrated  with  the  most  lasdTious  abo- 
minations, as  in  Phoenicia,  so  aUo  at  Carthnge  and 
other  places  in  the  tenitory,  especially  SiocA  Vb- 
NKRiA.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  6.  §  16;  Appul.  Met,  xi. 
p.  257,  Bip. ;  Salvian,  de  Prov.  viii.  p.  95 ;  Mor- 
celli,  Afr.  Christ,  s.  aa.  399,  421  ;  Augustin.  Cw, 
Dei,  ii.  4,  It.  10;  TertulL  ApoL  12,  et  alib.) 

(4.)  J?«mtM»,  the  god  of  the  celestial  vault,  whose 
temple  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  city,  is 
identified  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  Aescula- 

|MUS. 

(5.)  Apollo,  whose  temple  and  golden  shrine 
stood  near  the  form,  is  supposed  to  be  Baal -Ham- 
man.    (Barth,  p.  96.) 

(6.)  Poeeidon  and  Triton  are  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus as  Libyan  deities ;  but  he  does  not  give  their 
native  names.  (Herod,  ii.  50,  iv.  179.)  The  lat- 
ter deity  had  an  oracle,  with  a  sacred  tripod,  like 
that  at  Delphi.  [Comp.  Triton,  Trxtoios 
Palus.] 

(7.)  Among  Genii  and  Heroea,  we  find  that  the 
following  were  worshipped :  a  Genxua  of  Death,  to 
whom  also  hymns  were  sung  at  Gades  (Philostr. 
Vit,  A  poll,  V.  4);  Dido,  as  the  foundress  of  the 
city  (Justin,  xviii.  6);  ffamScar,  who  fell  at  Hi- 
mera,  and  whose  worship  was  connected  with  the 
story  of  his  supernatural  disappearance  on  that  day 
(Herod,  vii.  167);  the  brothers  Philaeni  [Arab 
Philaenobum]  ;  and  lolaOi,  ft  hero  of  Sardinia 
(Polyb.  vu.  9.) 

(8.)  Foreign  Deitiee,  -^  The  influence  upon  Car- 
thage of  intercourse  with  Greece  is  shown  by  her 
adoption,  fixun  Sialy,  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  (Died.  xiv.  77.)  The  motive  to  this 
step  was  the  fiauful  pestilence  which  had  destroyed 
their  victorious  army  before  Syracuse  (b.  c.  395), 
and  which  they  attrUtuted  to  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
desses for  the  pillage  by  Huniloo  of  their  temple  in 
the  suburb  of  Achradina. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  sacerdotal  caste  at 
Carthage;  but  the  oflices  of  the  priesthood  were 
filled  by  the  highest  persons  in  the  state ;  and  in 
war  we  find  the  generals  offering  sacrifices,  sometimes 
daring  the  beat  of  battle.  (Herod,  vii.  167  ;  Diod. 
xiv.  77  ;  Justin.  xviL  7.)  The  armies  were  attended 
by  proi^eta,  whose  voice  controuled  their  move- 
ments. The  enterprizes  of  commerce  and  coloniza- 
tion were  plaeed  under  the  sanction  of  religion, 
monuments  of  them  being  dedicated  in  the  temples, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  tiie  memorials  of  the  myste- 
rious death  of  Hamilcar  at  Himera,  which  were 
dedicated  in  all  the  colonies,  aa  well  as  at  Carthage. 
(Hfvod.vii.  167.)  Of  the  sanctuaries  which  they 
established  in  connection  with  their  colonies,  we 
have  examples  in  that  of  Hercules  at  Carthago 
Nova,  and  that  of  Poseidon  founded  by  Hazmo  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa.     [Soloeis.] 

Such  was  the  state  of  Carthage  during  the  time 
of  her  grettest  prosperity;  and  soch  Uie  system 
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which  seems  to  have  been  folly  davdoped  ai  ^ 
epoch  which  we  have  marked  as  the  termination  of 
the  first  period  of  her  histoiy,  b.  c.  410.  The  two 
remaining  periods  are  so  closely  mixed  up  with  the 
Hellenic  sjid  Roman  histories,  and  are  »o  folly 
treated  of  in  the  winrks  of  our  great  Ustorians,  that 
the  briefest  possible  outline  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  this  work. 

ii.  Second  Period  of  Ccarthagiman  higtory,  b.  c 
410— 264.--The  wars  with  the  Greeks  cf  Sicily, 
which  were  renewed  in  b.  c.  410,  by  the  appeal  of 
EoBSTA  to  Carthage  for  aid  in  her  quarrel  with 
Sbumus,  occupied  nearly  all  the  century  and  a  half 
which  intervenes  till  the  commencement  of  those 
with  Rome.     The  most  marked  epochs  in  them  are 
the  conflicts  in  Sicily  with  Dionybius  I.  (b.  c.  410 
—^68),  and  Timoleon  (b.  c.  345—^40),  and  in 
Africa  with  Agathodee  (b.  c.  311 — 307),  whose 
invasion,  though  ultimately  defeated,  pointed  out 
where  the  power  of  Carthage  was  mast  vulnerable, 
and  gave  the  precedent  for  the  fiital  enterprises  of 
the  Sdinos.     Our  chief  andent  authority  far  this 
period  is  Diodonis,  compared  with  Plutarch,  Appian, 
and  Justin.     The  chief  details  are  related  in  this 
work,  under  SiciuA,  Syracusab,  Eoesta,  Sku- 
MU8,  Agrioentum,  &c.,  in  the  several  articles  in 
the  Dictionary  af  Greek  ami  Roman  Biography 
(Hannibal,  Himilcon,  Maoo,  Diobysics,  Timo- 
lbon,  Aoatiiocles,  &c.),  and  in  the  histories  of 
Greece,  especially  Grote  (vol.  x.  chaps.  81,  82), 
whose  very  full  narrative,  however,  only  extends  as 
yet  to  the  de;iitruction  of  the  victorious  Carthaginian 
army  before  Syracuse  by  pestilence  rather  than  by 
the  arms  of  Dionysius,  b.  c.  394.     The  ultimate 
issue  of  these  campaigns  was  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
thaginians,  whose   conquest  of  the  island  seemed 
about  to  be  completed,  when  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus 
effected  a  brief  diversion  (b.  c.  277 — 275).     His 
retreat  seemed  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  at  length, 
free  to  snatch  the  prize,  which  they  had  coveted  as 
their  first  foreign  conquest,  and  had  so  per&everingl  j 
pursued.     But  the  R(unan  eagle  was  already  watch- 
ing the  same  rich  prize  from  the  other  bank  of  the 
narrow  straits ;  the  affair  of  Messana  and  the  Ma^- 
mertines  gave  a  pretext  for  interposition ;  and  the 
landing  of  a  Roman  host  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  264,  sealed 
the  fate  both  of  the  island  and  of  Carthage. 

The  other  principal  events  of  this  period  were  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  U^eaties  with  Rome,  the 
revolutionary  attempts  of  Hanno  (b.  c.  340)  and 
Bomilcar  (b.  c.  308),  already  mentioned,  and  a  dan- 
gerous revolt  of  the  subject  Libyans  after  the  great 
disaster  bef(ve  Syracuse  in  b.  c.  394.  To  this 
period  belongs  also  the  reception  at  Carthage  of  the 
fugitives  irmk  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander, 
already  noticed.  The  success  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  and  his  alliance  with  Cyrene,  seem  to 
h<ive  excited  some  alarm  at  Carthage ;  and  the  re- 
public is  said  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  return  from  India.  (Diod. 
xvii.  113 ;  comp.  Justin,  xxi.  6 ;  Oros.  iv.  6.) 

iii.  Third  Period,^  Wars  with  Home,  b.  a  264 
—146. 

1.  The  First  Pumc  War  was  a  contest  for  the 
dominion  of  Sicily.  Though  \irtuully  decided  in 
its  second  and  third  years  by  Hiero's  adhesion  to  the 
Romans  (b.  o.  263),  and  by  the  fiiU  uf  Agrigentum 
(b.  c.  262),  the  great  resources  of  Cartha^  pro- 
longed it  for  twenty- three  years  (b.  c.  264 — 241), 
and  it  wss  only  brought  to  a  close  by  the  exhaubticA 
of  her  finances.     Bttides  the  loss  of  Sicily,  it  ooet 
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her  the  dflomiioii  of  th«  W.  MeditemuMan,  and 
placed  Borne  on  mora  than  an  eqnalitj  with  her  aa 
a  naval  power.  But  there  were  two  restilte  of  the 
war  atill  mora  fatal  to  the  repoblic. 

8.  The  total  want  of  raooey  at  the  end  of  the  war 
kd  to  the  Re9oU  of  (Ae  Mercemxriu,  who  were 
joined  by  most  of  the  salyect  Libyana  and  allied 
cities  in  Africa,  and  carried  on  for  three  yean  and 
a  half  a  dvil  war  which  reduced  the  city  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  (b.  c.  240 — ^237),  and,  extending  to 
Sardinia,  it  gave  the  Bomans  a  pretext  for  taking 
posseasion  of  that  island,  and  soon  afterwarda  of 
Corsica  and  the  smaller  islandtt. 

3.  From  the  very  source,  whence  Carthage  ob- 
tained hte  salvation  in  this  war,  spnuig  the  baneful 
fend  which  infected  all  her  suboeqnent  being ;  that 
of  the  house  of  Uamilcar  Barca  and  Hanno.  In  this 
great  party  struggle  we  first  trace  the  breaking  up 
of  Carthji^  into  an  aristocratic  and  democratic 
&cti<ui,  which  not  only  distracted  her  councils,  but 
exposed  her  to  the  danger,  which  a  divided  state 
always  incurs  in  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  of 
her  iotestine  parties  either  strengthening  themselTes 
by  the  fSoreign  influence,  or  determining  their  rela- 
tions of  war  or  peace  by  selfisli,  instead  of  patriotic, 
considerati(»is.  The  influence  of  these  &ctioos  on 
the  fate  of  Carthaj;e  is  admirably  traced  by  Heeren, 
in  his  chapter  on  her  Dedint  and  Fail. 

4.  Closely  connected  with  these  party  oonteats  is 
the  event  wliich  ^ves  a  deceitful  appearance  of 
prosperity  to  the  period  between  the  Fint  and 
Second  Punic  Wars,  the  Conquegt  of  5jpaiii  by 
Hamikar  Barca  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  b.  c. 
237—221.  [HisPAMiA.]  This  great  enterprise, 
while  advancing  the  power  of  the  Bardne  fiunily, 
was  acceptable  to  the  people  as  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Ssidinia ;  bat  it  committed 
them,  as  Hamilcar  desired,  to  a  final  struggle  for  the 
mastay  with  Borne. 

5.  The  Seeoitd  PwUc  War  was  a  decisive  conflict 
which,  like  the  war  of  1793  between  England  and 
France,  may  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  states,  but  of  which,  as 
of  that  war,  the  immediate  occasion  was  the  supposed 
bterest  of  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the  state;  and 
the  same  motives  which  led  Hannibal  to  plunge  into 
it,  induced  him  to  prolong  it  to  the  utmost.  It 
lasted  seventeen  years,  b.  c.*218 — ^201,  and  resulted 
ill  the  utter  prostration  of  Carthage  before  her  rival. 
She  lost  her  fleet  and  all  her  possessions  out  of  Africa, 
and  even  there  Maainissa  was  planted  as  a  thorn  in 
her  side,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  new  state,  and 
restlessly  eager  to  pick  a  new  quarrel,  which  might 
give  Rome  a  pretext  for  her  destruction.  [Atriga, 
Numidia]. 

6.  Still  the  Admmi$lraUcn  o/ffanmbal  shed  one 
lay  of  hope  upon  the  dark  prospects  of  the  devoted 
state.  He  overthrew  the  despotism  of  the  Ordo  Ju- 
Hcum^  notwithstanding  that  its  undue  power  had 
been  the  creation  of  the  democratic  party  which 
supported  his  family,  by  confining  to  a  year  the  term 
of  ofiice,  which  had  before  been  for  life;  and  he  in- 
troduced such  order  into  the  finances,  that  ten  yean 
sufficed  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  the  peace  with 
Borne.  Meanwhile,  a  new  rival  of  Rome  was  rising 
in  the  East;  and  if,  as  Hannibal  meditated,  Carthage 
could  have  brought  what  force  she  yet  had  to  the  aid 
of  Antiochua  the  Great,  the  career  of  the  triumphant 
repnblie  might  perhaps  yet  have  been  checked.  But, 
denounced  by  the  opposite  faction,  and  proscribed  by 
Borne,  Hannibal  was  compelbNl  to  fly  to  Antiochua, 
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B.  a  196.  With  his  departure  hia  party  became 
extinct,  and  the  influence  of  Rome  became  supreme 
even  within  the  state. 

7.  After  this  it  coukl  not  be  doubted  that  the 
tongue  of  Cato  uttered  the  decree  of  fate  as  much  as 
the  voice  of  hatred,  in  the  celebrated  sentence  Cair- 
thago  ddmda  uL  Amidst  the  conflicts  which  Borne 
had  yet  before  her  in  the  East,  Carthage,  fidlen  as 
she  was,  and  though  daily  auffsring  more  and  more 
from  the  encroachments  of  Maainissa  [Africa], 
might  yet  be  troublesome  if  not  formidable.  The 
chance  of  such  a  danger  was  exaggerated  in  the 
reports  carried  back  to  Borne  by  Cato  firam  hia 
embassy  to  settle  the  disputes  with  Maainiasa,  hia 
failure  in  which  added  the  stimulus  of  personal  resent- 
ment to  the  hatred  which  hia  party  bene  to  Carthage; 
and  the  pretext  of  the  armed  resistance,  to  which 
Maainissa  at  length  drove  the  Carthaginians,  waa 
eagerly  seised  for  commencing  the  Third  Pmne 
War,  The  aflecting  story  of  that  heroic  struggle 
almoet  obliterates  the  memoiy  of  the  faults  for  which 
Carthage  waa  now  doomed  to  sufier.  It  lasted  three 
years,  b.  c.  150 — 146,  and  ended  with  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  city,  in  the  veiy  same  year  in  which 
the  fall  of  Corinth  completed  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Thus  the  two  peoples  who  had  so  long  contended 
on  the  plains  of  Sicily  for  the  donunion  (k  the  Medi- 
terranean, fell  at  once  before  the  rival,  whose  exist- 
ence they  had  then  hardly  recognised.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  work  to  meditate  on  such 
a  fall. 

The  statistics  given  by  Stmbo  (xvii.  p.  833; 
oomp.  Polyb.  xzxvi.  4 ;  Appian.  Pua,  80),  of  the  re- 
sources and  efforta  of  Curthage  at  the  time  of  this 
war  are  very  valuable.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  she  had  300  subject  cities  in  Libya,  and 
the  population  of  the  city  was  700,000.  When,  in 
the  first  inbtance,  she  accepted  the  terms  imposed  by 
the  Bixnans,  in  the  vain  nope  of  their  being  satis- 
fied with  this  submission,  she  gave  up  200,000  stand 
of  arms  and  3000  (or  2000)  catapults.  When  war 
broke  out  again,  manufactories  of  arms  were  esta- 
blished, which  turned  out  daily  140  shields,  300 
swords,  500  spears,  and  1000  missiles  for  catapults, 
while  tiie  female  servants  gave  their  hair  to  make 
strings  for  the  catapults.  Though,  as  bound  by 
the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  they 
had  for  fifty  years  possessed  only  twelve  ships  of  war, 
and  though  they  were  now  besieged  in  the  Byrsa, 
they  built  120  decked  vessels  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  from  the  old  stores  of  timber  remaining  in 
the  dockyards;  and,  as  the  mouth  of  their  harbour 
was  blodcaded,  they  cut  a  new  entrance,  through 
which  their  fleet  suddenly  put  to  sea. 

VI.  Soman  Carthage.  —  The  final  destruction 
of  the  city,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  her  site,  the 
ooDstitution  of  her  territory  as  the  new  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Afirica,  and  the  history  of  that  province  down 
to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Arabs,  are  treated  of  under 
Africa.  It  remains  to  state  a  fow  £«cts  relating 
specifically  to  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  tiie  prohibition  of  any  attempt 
to  rebtdld  Carthage,  its  admirable  site  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  sunnounding  country  rendered  its  remain- 
ing long  desohito  unlikely ;  and  its  restoration  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  project  witli  the  democratic 
party  in  Rome.  Only  twenty- four  years  had  elapsed, 
B.  c.  1 22,  when  C.  Gracchus  sent  out  a  colony  of  6000 
settlers  to  found  on  the  site  of  Carthage  the  n^w 
city  of  JuMONiA,  a  name  to  which  old  traditions 
would  seem  to  give  a  peculiar  signiffcance.     But 
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evil  prodiinca  at  its  founlitian  gmvc  tha  nnctiaD  ol 
tupiwIiliiHi  to  the  dKJjdOn  of  tba  leniiM.  uiDalling 
iliiB  wiih  Iht  ullier  via  of  Gncrhnn,  (Appiin.  Pim. 
IM;  I'lut.  C.  Graeeh.   13;  LiT.   EpiL  It;  "" 
I'Mm.  L  IS:  Solin.  27).     Tlio  project  »u  rei 
by  Julius  C»Hr,  who  with  ■  sort  of  portioU 
tire  jjlannul  the  resloralinn  of  Cirtluge  •nd  of  Co- 
riniJi  in  tlKuins  jur,  h.c  46;  bot,  b;  bii  mnrdfr, 
the  full  piecuttiHi  of  his  d«i^  deiotred  npon  liii 
■Dccwor.    (Appim  Ic;    Pint.  Cau.  ST;  Sinb. 
ivii.  P.B3-1)  Uon  Cus.  iliii.  SO,  omnp.  lii.  43; 
I'uu.  ii.  1.)     Lrpidus  Hems  to  bin  depnied  the 
lies  colony  of  ita  priiili^ee.  durini;  liu  ahart  rule  '- 
AlHiai  tnt  it  iru  rcslnml  bj  AupulDs  (B.C.  19 
Dmlerwhom  3000  culmuils  wpn  juioed  nit])  tbe  in- 
hahitanti  of  the  ndehbunring  coonlry  lo  fonnd 
new  city  of  CuthBge.  wbirb,  «lit*dr  when  Slmbo 
wrote,  nu  MS  populoDi  ta  tnj  cilj  of  Afric»  (i    ' 
yur  fT  Tit  SM.JI  KoXvt  alKi^a  Tvr  ir  futi^  < 
\tm:  Stnb..  Dion,  Appiui.,  Solin.,  U.  ce.).     It  i 
inade,  in  pive  of  the  Ponipeinn  ITlica,  the  Hut 
tlie  pracMLsnl  of  Old  Afric*.     [Africa.] 

It  mniinued  lo  flouriah  man  uhI  more  durinc  t 
wlu>)e  peHod  till  Ihe  Vandal  Invasion  Herodi 
(vii.  S)  palli  it  Ihe  neit  city  afW  Kome,  in  !>i»  ■ 

and  ConManllnople  (Carm.  386):  — 

"  Conslantiiiopoli  adsnrj^t  Cartha)^  priori, 
Mon  tolo  «3snn  giadn,  quia  tertia  dici 

K<-r)eiiasticallj,  it  was  ona  of  Iha  moat  important 
of  the  numerous  bi^hoprin  oS  Africa:  unong  '"^ 
Eirat  Dames  connected  with  it,  an  Cyprian,  aa 
Ini  op,  and  Tertullian,  who  was  probably  a  natire  rf 
Ihe  rity.  In  a.  D.  439.  it  wu  taken  by  Genwric, 
and  made  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kin^sdom  in 
Africa.  It  was  retaken  by  Belisarios,  in  S33,  and 
nameil  Justiniana.  It  was  finally  taken  and  de- 
nroyed,  in  647.  by  the  Arabs  under  Hassan.  (Clin- 
hiii,  Fiuti  Romani.  :  aa.f  Gibbon,  tdI.  tI.  p.  26, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  180.  foil.,  350— 3S2,  vol.  ii.  pp.  4S0, 
.|.'>8.)  "  Whatever  yel  renudned  of  Carthage  was 
di-livereit  to  the  Hamn,  and  the  colony  of  Dido  and 
Caraar  Uy  desolate  aly;ve  two  hundred  jean,  till  a 
piU-t.perhafB  a  twentieth  of  the  old  emumferenc8,was 
lepiypled  by  the  fir-t  of  the  Falimit*  calipha.   In  tba 
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beeinninj^oftfaemxteenth  nnlni?,  th»  acand  capital 
of  the  West  wu  repTsentnl  by  a  moaigae,  ■  cul]-';:a 
wilhonl  ilndents,  twenty-five  at  thirty  shotis.  and 
the  hots  of  five  hundred  peaaanta,  who^  tn  their  al^ 
ject  poverty,  dispUyed  the  arrogance  of  the  Punic 
•enatoTB.  Even  that  palliy  village  was  swept  away 
by  Ihe  Spaniards,  whom  Charlee  V.  bad  atatioied  io 
the  foTlrvis  of  Goletta.  The  mini  cf  Cartha^  have 
pnislHd;  and  the  place  mi^ht  he  nnknown  if  soma 
broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not  (raide  tl»  toct- 
strps  of  Ibe  inquiutive  traveller.'  (Gibbgo.)  ' 

V'ery  few  of  ili  coins  are  extant,  a  large  nomber  of 
lhi«e  ascribed  to  it  being  tpuiiotia.  Among  the  |:e- 
nulneims,l»iidea  Ihoee  of  the  lioman  einpc n]ra,thfi* 
it  I  very  rare  and  valuable  medal  rf  HiUeric.  tlie 
Vandal  king,  with  thetegcnd  Fblix  KaKT.  (EcLfael. 
vol.  iv.  pp.  136,  &c.)  Th '  cute  abave  represrai  a 
j!:okl  coin,  Ibe  actual  siie,  and  one  of  bnime,  two- 
thirds  the  NU  of  the  original. 

VILTopoonArHTorCARTHAOK.— ThefrewnJ 
situation  of  ihe  ciiy  has  already  been  described ;  bnt, 
when  we  come  to  the  details  of  lis  topopapliy,  we 
find  tlie  same  tantalising  want  of  certain  inf-miia- 
tion,  which  renders  all  ebc  respectiiic  her  ao  dilTitult. 

The  present  remains  are  iiunifEiient  to  guide  ni 
to  an  nnderblanding  of  Ibe  uhtcure  and  olteii  ap]a- 
renily  contradictoi7  etalemrats  of  llie  ancient  wriiei^ ; 
and  the  inquirer  often  sighs  over  tlie  loss  uf  ilut 
picture,  reprsenling  the  site  and  site  of  CartlLs;:e. 
which  Maiicinna,  the  conmiander  of  the  Hret  in  tlie 
Third  Funic  War  (b  c.  148).  eihibiled  to  llie  K<- 
man  people  in  the  forum,  and  won  the  ooniiuLJii[i  Ly 
hie  seal  in  Explaioing  ila  details.  Ap|un  {fum. 
9S,  foil.)  is  almost  Ihe  only  ancient  author  who  h  u 
left  any  consideiafaledetiubi  and  he  is,aBnsual,  very 
inexact,  and  in  some  points  evidently  quite  wrun^. 
Of  the  main  difficnlty,  it  is  scarcely  an  aiaf^cin- 
tion  to  compare  it  with  a  doubt  among  the  futniv  anti- 
qnaiia  twenty-five  centuries  heni-e.  whether  London 
or  Sonthwark  stood  on  Ibe  N.  side  of  tbe  Tbamn. 
We  kninv  that  the  ok)  Pome  city  grew  up  ronn]  the 
orijiinal  Boire  or  Bym  (whether  the  citadel  called 
Byrsa  in  historical  times  siood  on  the  old  site  is  even 
doubtful),  and  that  it  gradually  covered  Ihe  whij* 
peninsula;  and  we  know  that  it  had  a  large  subuih 
called  Megara  or  Hs|^ia,  and  also  tbe  New  City 
(Diod.  II.  44).  We  also  know  thai  the  Roman  dty 
stood  on  a  part  of  Ihe  ancient  sitf ,  and  wu  far  iidnvjr 
to  the  Old  Cityineitent  But,  whether  tbe  original 
Punic  oily,  with  its  barbonrs,  was  on  the  N.  or  S  part 


of  llie 
Magar. 


aide  of  it  tbe  an 
hether  the  B 


le  of  tbe  former,  or  of  the  latter; 
bkh  soma  of  tbe  best  schoUn  and 
goopapbcn  bold  directly  opp«ite  opiuiona. 

Upon  tbe  whole,  comparing  tbe  statements  of  the 


id  the  few 


if  the  Punic  city  wbici 


it  probable  that  ll 
e  SE.  part  of  the  peninsnia  about  C.  Cartltagr. 
10  subjoined  ground-plan  from  Mannert  ia  given 

ir  the  details  of  the  lopogntphv,  Ihe  laleal  and 
beat  SQlhorily  is  Dr.  H.  Bartb,  who  has  aim[wTd 
n  of  Falbe  with  his  own  observaiicos. 
(  WandrmiBgin,  At  pp.  80,  loll.) 

Tlie  fullowing  are  tha  mwt  important  detwla  of 
the  topc^^phy : — 

1.  The  rnBiso  {t««Cb),  waa  a  Kngne  of  land, 
a  conaiderable  length,  and  half  a  -'-■"-—  b 
bnadth,  ofantioDed  again  and  again  by  Appao  v 


F.  Th«  (Onin. 

b.  THpla  nlTon  Ih 
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TKhE  the  dclerminatioi]  of  ita  ptntioD 
pm  TV  ut  neiile  lbs  chief  doubt  ilreidj  refernd  to. 
It  jotted  out  frocn  the  isthmUB  (lii  tsE  aXx'rai'), 
lowirdi  the  W.,  bOwem  lie  lain  and  li.t  ta  {^ian 
M/i^t  T<  Kat  rrtf  i&AAiLrinft),  srid  in  th«  clmvet 
pnixiEiiitj  to  the  hkihounif  uh)  aUo  mt  (be  maker 
elCreinit;  of  the  >tronj(  Lndnid  wall  of  Ibe  dlj. 
(See  brluw.)  All  the  pankolara  of  ApjHan'a  de- 
BcnpUon  wetn  to  (loiiit  to  the  uadj  tongue  of  land 
wliieh  extmda  SW.  from  tbe  S.  eilietnitj  of  Iha 
peitinaula  to  the  GoUUa,  or  mouth  of  tbe  La^ooD  of 
Tunin,  and  diiideg  in  part  tliia  U^uou  (the  Al/ini 
of  Appun)  front  the  aptn  ses.  Tljat  thii  tmgne 
at  [and  ia  larger  than  he  dttcrihAi  it,  ia  a  confinna- 
ti-M  of  (be  idpDtjtr,  Kouidering  tbe  cbai^^  which 
we  know  (o  have  b«D  gdiig  on;  and  the  alight 
i'aerejmncy  intolved  in  Lis  making  the  laaua  jut 
out  from  (be  utimut,  wheicuii  it  actoally  proceeds 
from  (be  jMntatmla^  ia  aurel^  bardLj  wortbj  of  dis- 
cDwioo.  No  nom  would  have  been  left  fur  doabt, 
bad  Apijiao  tokl  ua  vhat  late  (Al^rrf)  be  meant ; 
bnt  that  he  omib  to  tell  oa  thit,  Menu  of  Itjelf  a 
■Inng  proof  (bat  ha  meant  the  Lagoon  of  Tuiui. 
Tbe  other  and  much  kss  [Kvbabie  ojuuon  ia  that 
the  lait  waa  oo  the  S.  side  of  the  ieChmiu,  where 
we  ninr  find  (be  aUt  m*T>b  if  Stbeha-tt-Sutam 
tbia  fiew  el  canrae  inierta  tbe  wholu  top  graphj 
of  tbe  jdniiunla,  hj  inrolving  (he  neceaait;  of  aeek- 
ing  tbe  B^rea  and  tbe  barboura  on  ita  N.  side. 
Tbioe   writen,   including   Stan   Hitter,   who   have 

b;  Shaw,  who,  fndibg  oa  the  N.  aide  the  dllage 
now  called  Et-Meria,  i.e.  the  Port,  in  a  potjtion 
which,  though  now  inland,  most  anciently  have 
been  on  the  Ka  shon,  proceeda  to  identify  tlUa  aiia 
(tbodgh  indeed  ntber  by  impliistiun  than  positive 
asKrtiun)  with  tbe  ancient  barboui  of  Cartbage. 
(Shaw,  TVoeeii,  ifc.,  p.  ISO.) 

3.  The  WaOi  are  espedally  difficult  Co  bme  witb 
any  certainty.      At  Iha  tiuia  when  the  city  wu 
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tnoat  AonriBhing,  it  ia  pretty  clear  that  Ihey  enoom- 
pafified,  aa  might  hare  been  expected,  the  ^hnle 
ciicuit  of  tbe  penioiula,  speaking  generally;  and 
Ap^un  informji  oa  that  on  one  eide  (eridtrntlytomrda 
(be  sea,  but  tbe  worda  are  wanting)  there  waa  oiily 
a  single  wall,  becauae  of  the  precipiloua  na'uie  of 
(be  ground;  bat  that  on  ttie  S.,  towards  the  land- 
aide,  it  waa  threefold.  But  wlien  we  come  to  par- 
ticaUra,  fimt,  aa  to  the  aea-side,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  tbe  two  amiiieucea  of  C.  GhauMTl  and 
C.  CarAage  were  included  within  (he  fortificaliona, 
or  were  left,  nthtr  wholly  or  iu  I'srt,  unfurtified  on 
Bccoiuit  of  their  natoral  alrenglb.  In  tbe  final 
Bkge,  we  End  Hancinug  attacking  from  the  side  of 
the  sea  a  part  of  the  wall,  the  defence  of  which  waa 
neglected  on  account  of  tbe  alirtost  iaaccesaible  pre- 
cij^cea  on  that  ude,  and  estabUehing  himself  in  a 
fort  adjacent  to  the  walls  (Appian.  Fim.  113). 
On  tbe  wluJe,  it  eeems  probable  1h;it  on  both  the 
great  heigbta  tbe  walls  were  drawn  along  the  euni. 
mil  ratlier  than  the  base,  so  (hat  they  would  not 
include  (he  S.  alope  of  C.  Ghimarl,  nor  (he  E. 
and  S.  alopM  of  C.  CacfAase.  (Bailb,  pp.e3,e4.) 
The  land  side  pra»ents  still  greater  difficulties. 
The  length  at  the  wall  which  Scipio  dnw  acnjss 
(be  ialbaiiu  to  blockade  tbe  city,  and  wliirli  wu 
S5  atadia  (or  3  U.  F.)  frran  sea  to  sea  (Appian. 
ilM.  95,  U9;  Putyb.i.73;  Strab.  ivii.  p.  832), 
gives  us  only  the  measure  of  tlie  width  of  the 
iathmua  ((lubably  at  ita  nammeat  pirt),  not  cf  (he 
landlace  if  the  city,  which  atood  on  wider  ground. 
Strabo  (ivii.  p,  832)  assigns  to  the  whole  walla  a 
circumference  of  360  stadia,  60  of  which  belonged 
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impossible  to  reconcile  i(  with  the  actual  diuiensiuns 
of  the  peninauhi,  for  which  even  the  S3  M,  P.  ns- 
■igned  to  it  by  Liry  (Epit.  ILj  Otoe,  iv  22,  piipa 
22  M.  P.)  would  seem  to  be  too  much  (Itanli, 
p.  85).  Attempts  hare  been  made  to  obtain  llie  60 
Bladia  of  Strabo  by  lakin);  in  the  walla  ak>ng  llieN. 
and  S.  aides  of  tbe  peninsula,  at  well  aa  tha(  across  it 
on  the  land  aide,  which  is  quite  ineennslcnt  with 
tbe  plain  mesniog  of  tbe  writer;  or  by  supposing 
that  Stnibo  gives  the  total  length  of  Iha  triple  line 
of  wall,  a  m«t  aibitrary  and  hnprobable  assump- 
tion. Beeidca,  the  language  of  Strubo  icems  ob- 
viously to  refer  to  the  actual  width  of  tliat  pait  of 
Ibe  islbmna  acnes  which  the  wall  was  built  (t& 
J{q(*"-«'rrUio>r  ^»xos  BVT&i  6  aijikf  J'tX", 
■aeqaiw  ini  SaAdrrqi  ini  biXanai/).  llio  only 
feaMble  explanaliou  teeme  lo  be,  that  the  nail  waa 
not  built  across  the  natjowesl  part  of  the  iatlimiis, 

widen  out  into  tbe  penineuls ;  and  it  sevms  also 
fair  to  make  eome  allgwanie  for  deviations  frum  a 
Btraight  line.  A  confirmation  of  the  kngth  as- 
signed to  tbe  wall  by  Strubo  is  found  in  Appian's 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  this  bind  wall 
fanned  by  fiir  the  nmst  important  part  of  the  <le- 
fencee  of  the  city.  It  consisted  of  (hree  distinct 
lines,  one  lirliind  (tie  other,  each  uf  them  30  cubits 

the  distance  of  2  plelhru,  4  stories  high,  and  30 
feet  deep.  Wiihin  each  wall  were  built  two  sturka 
of  vaulted  cbiuiibeiB,  or  casemates,  in  the  lower 
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xange  of  which  were  stablee  for  300  elephants,  and 
in  the  npper  xange  stables  for  4000  horses,  with 
ample  stores  of  food  for  both.  In  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  walls  (r6/ro$  c^pvx^'P^'t  Sirab.  xrii.  p. 
832),  there  were  banracks  for  20,000  infantiy,  and 
4000  cavalry,  with  magazines  and  stores  of  pro- 
portionate magnttnde;  forming,  in  fiict,  a  vast  for- 
tified  camp  between  the  city  and  the  isthmus.  It 
would  seem  irom  Apj^an  (vili.  95)  that  this  de- 
scription api^ies  only  to  the  S.  part  of  the  landward 
wall,  behind  which  lay  Byrsa  (t&  wpht  t**imu6piay 
is  ifrtipoif,  (y9a  Kcd  ^  B6paa  ^v  M  rot  euix*^<*0' 
The  K.  part  of  the  land\nud  wall,  surrounding  the 
suburb  of  Megara,  seems  to  have  been  less  strongly 
fortified,  and  accordingly  we  find  some  of  the  chief 
attacks  of  Scipio  directed  against  it.  Appian  adds 
to  his  descriptiim  of  the  triple  wall,  that  its  comer 
which  bent  round  towards  the  harboius.  by  the 
ToepHO,  or  tongue  of  land  menti(Hied  above,  was 
the  only  part  that  was  weak  and  low;  and  on  this 
point  also  we  find  the  Bomans  directing  their 
attacks. 

The  limits  of  the  Boman  city  can  be  defined  with 
greater  certainty.  It  remained,  indeed,  without  a 
fortified  enclosure,  down  to  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Theodosins  IL  (b.  c.  424),  when  the  increasing 
dangen  of  the  .^rican  province  both  from  the  native 
and  foreign  barbarians  suggested  the  policy  of  forti- 
fying its  capital.  The  remains  of  the  wall  then 
built  can  still  be  traced,  and  sufficient  ruins  of  the 
city  are  visible  to  indicate  its  extent;  while  the  limits 
are  still  further  marked  by  the  position  of  the  great 
reservoizs,  which  we  know  to  have  been  without  the 
walls.  But  as  the  city  was  for  gone  in  its  decline 
when  these  walls  were  built,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  limits  indicated  by  them  were  narrower  than 
the  original  boundaries,  were  it  not  for  a  most  inter- 
esting discovery  made  by  Falbe,  to  whose  researches 
during  a  long  residence  at  Tunis,  we  owe  roost  of 
our  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  topography.  Struck 
by  the  fact,  that  the  Und  W.  and  NW.  of  the  Bo- 
man city  is  divided  into  regular  rectangles  by  roads 
utterly  difierent  from  the  crooked  ways  which  are 
oonunon  in  Mohammedan  countries,  he  suspected 
that  these  xxiads  might  mark  out  Ihe  divisions  of  the 
land  among  the  Boman  colonists ;  and,  upon  mea- 
suring the  rectangles,  he  found  that  they  were  of 
equal  area,  each  containing  100  haeredia^  or  200 
jvgera.  Of  such  plots,  28  are  clearly  risible,  and 
the  land  which  has  been  broken  up  to  form  the 
gardens  dlEUMena  furnishes  space  for  2  more ;  so 
tiiat  we  have  the  land  without  the  walls  of  the  Bo- 
man citj  divided  into  30  centuries  of  haerttUaf  pre- 
cisely the  proper  quantity  for  the  3000  colonists 
whom  Augustus  settled  in  the  new  dty.  (Appian. 
Pun.  138.) 

That  Boman  Carthage  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Punic  city,  and  not,  as  some  maintain,  on 
that  of  the  suburb  of  Megara,  seems  tolerably  clear. 
Not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  Pliny's  phrase  (v.  2), 
**  in  vestigiis  magnae  Carthaginis,"  it  appears  that 
the  new  dty  was  supplied  fram  the  same  aqueduct 
and  reservoirs,  and  had  its  citadel  and  chief  temples 
on  the  same  sites,  as  of  old.  The  restored  temple  of 
Aesculapius  was  again  the  chief  sanctuary,  and  that 
of  the  goddess  Coelestis  became  more  magnificent 
than  ever.     (Barth,  p.  83.) 

3.  ffarbourt.  —  In  ^accordance  with  that  view  of 
the  topography  which  we  follow,  the  double  harbour 
of  Carthago  must  be  lodced  for  (m  the  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  at  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the 
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Taenia  described  above,  within  the  Lagwm  of 
The  fact  that  Sdpio  Africanos  the  elder  could 
foom  Tunis  the  Punic  fleet  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour (Appian.  Am  24),  seems  adedsive  proof  of  the 
position,  which  is  confirmed  by  many  other  indica- 
tions.    (Barth,  p.  88.) 

The  port  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  har- 
bour, with  a  passage  from  the  one  into  the  other  ; 
and  the  outer  had  an  entrance  from  the  sea*  70  feet 
wide,  which  was  closed  with  iron  chains.  The  outer 
harbour  was  for  the  merchantmen,  and  was  full  of 
moorings.  The  inner  harbour  was  reserved  for  the 
ships  flf  war.  Just  within  its  entrance  was  an  ialaiHl 
called  Cothon  (Ki&d»y,  whence  the  hariMiur  itself 
was  called  Cothon  also),  rising  to  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  banks,  and  thus 
serving  the  double  pnrpoee  of  a  mask  to  conceal  the 
harbour  from  without,  and  of  an  observatory  for  the 
port-admiral  {vnita^x^)^  ^^  ^^  his  tent  upon  it, 
whence  he  gave  signals  by  the  trumpet  and  ooDixnanJs 
by  the  voice  of  a  herald.  The  ahores  of  the  island 
and  of  the  port  were  built  up  with  great  quays,  in 
which  were  constructed  docks  for  220  ships  (one,  it 
would  seem,  for  each),  with  storehouses  iae  all  their 
equipments.  The  entrance  of  each  dock  was  adorned 
with  a  pair  of  Ionic  columns,  which  gave  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  island  and  the  haibour  the  appearance  of 
a  magnificent  colonnade  on  each  sidcf  So  jealously 
was  this  inner  harbour  guarded,  even  from  the  sight 
of  those  finequenting  the  outer,  that,  besides  a  doable 
wall  of  separation,  gates  were  povided  to  give  access 
to  the  dty  from  the  outer  harbour,  without  pasni^ 
through  the  docks.  (Appian.  Pun.  96, 127.)  That 
the  inner  harbour  at  least,  and  probably  both,  were 
artificial  excavations,  seems  almost  certain  from  their 
position  and  from  the  name  Cc^tnom  (Gesen.  Mem. 
Phoen.  pw422),  to  say  nothing  of  Vii^^rs  phraa« 
{Aen,l  427) :  —  <<  hie  portus  alii  efodkmi,"  which, 
remembering  the  poet's  antiquarian  tastes,  shook! 
hardly  be  r^arded  as  unmeaning. 

The  remains  of  two  basins  still  exist,  near  the 
base  of  the  tongue  of  land,  the  one  more  to  the  Sw 
being  of  an  oblong  shape,  arul  the  other  of  a  rounder 
form,  with  a  litUe  peninsula  in  the  middle;  both 
divided  from  the  sea  on  the  E.  by  a  rumraw  ridge. 
These  InsLns  would  be  at  once  identified  as  the  har- 
bours of  Carthage,  but  for  thdr  apparently  inade- 
quate sise;  an  objection  which,  we  think,  Berth  has 
successfully  removed,  (pp.  88 — ^90).  Whatever 
size  the  luffbours  had  at  first,  was  necessarily  pre- 
served, for  the  adjacent  quarter  was  the  most  populoaa 
in  the  city.  A  calculation  made  by  Barth  of  the 
circuit  of  the  irmer  basin  and  island  (now  a  penin- 

*  The  general  term  iK  wefidyovs  which  Appian 
here  uses  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the 
port  opened  into  the  lagoon. 

f  When  Appian  {Pun.  127)  distinguishea  the 
squarn  part  \i  cbe  Cothon  {rh  iiipos  rov  KiMmw 
TO  rrrpdywrnp)  from  its  round  (or  surrounding) 
part  on  the  opposite  side  (M  dar«pa  rov  Kti9wos 
4s  rh  trtpt^pis  ovroD),  he  seems  to  mean  by  the 
former  the  island,  and  by  the  latter  the  bank  on  the 
land  side.  The  Punic  fleet,  which  had  put  out  to 
sea  by  the  new  mouth  (see  below),  bang  destroyed, 
Scipio  naturally  first  storms  the  island  in  the 
CoUion;  meanwhile  Ladios  sdxes  the  opportunity 
for  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  other  bank,  which 
proves  successful,  and  the  Bomans,  thus  possessed 
of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  Cothon,  are  prepaiea 
to  attack  the  Byrsa. 
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bqIa)  shows  at  leiiist  a  probability  that  thry  ooold 
contain  th«  XSO  veBsela ;  while,  for  th«  general  traffic, 
tlie  Lagoon  of  Twnia  ooald  be  nsed  as  a  roadstead : 
and  that  it  was  so  used  in  kter  times  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Mtsoa,  on  its  opponte  shore,  was  the 
port  of  Carthaf^  under  the  Vandals.  (Procop.  B.  V. 
\.  16.)  Farther,  we  know  that  extra  accommoda- 
tion was  provided,  at  some  early  period,  for  the  mer- 
chantmen, in  the  shape  of  a  spacious  quay  on  the 
Mo-shore  (not  that  of  the  lagoon)  ontside  of  the  city 
walls  (Appian.  /\ns.  123),  rf  which  the  foundations 
are  still  visible;  the  ancient  purpose  of  the  existing 
sobbtnictions  being  confinned  by  their  resemblance 
to  those  at  Leptis  Magna. 

But  what,  then,  has  become  of  all  the  masonry  of 
the  quays  and  ducks  and  colonnades  which  sur- 
rounded the  Cothon  and  its  island,  but  of  which 
the  {Hwent  inner  basin  exhibits  no  remains  ?  The 
doubt  is  easily  removed.  Carthage,  like  Borne, 
has  been  the  quarry  of  successive  nations,  but  for 
a  moch  hmger  period,  for  doubtless  even  the  Bo- 
man  city  was  built  in  great  measure  from  the 
remains  of  the  Punic  one ;  and  the  masonry  of  the 
docks,  lying  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city,  and  at 
the  part  which  would  be  the  first  rrimilt  to  form  a 
port,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  used.  The 
snbstructioiis  on  the  sea^soast,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  preserred,  and  afterwards  in  part  uncovered,  by 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterrsnean. 

The  manner  in  which  the  harbours  ran  up  close 
along  the  SE.  shore  of  the  peninsula  enables  us  to 
undmtand  the  resource  adopited  by  the  Carthaginians 
when  Scipio,  in  the  Third  Punic  War,  shut  up  the 
common  outer  entrance  of  their  harbours  by  a  mole 
thrown  acroBs  from  the  Tomia  to  the  itthmm:  they 
cut  a  new  channel  from  the  Cothon  into  the  deep 
sea,  where  such  a  mode  of  blockade  was  impracti- 
caUe,  and  pat  out  to  sea  with  their  newly  constructed 
fleet  (Appian.  Am.  121, 122;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  833.) 
Whether,  after  the  restoration  of  the  city,  Scipio's 
mole  was  removed,  and  the  ancient  entrance  of  the 
port  restored,  we  are  not  informed.  Probably  it  was 
so:  but  the  new  mouth  cut  by  the  Carthaginians 
would  naturally  remain  open,  and  this,  with  the  part 
of  the  Cothon  to  which  it  gave  immediate  access, 
seems  to  be  the  Mandraeion  or  Portu»  Mandraemt, 
of  later  tim«.     (Procop^  B.  V.  i.  20,  ii.  8.) 

A.  Byrta.  —  This  name  is  used  in  a  double  sense, 
for  the  meet  ancient  part  of  the  city,  adjoining  to 
the  harbours,  and  for  the  citadel  or  JSjrsa,  in  the 
stricter  sense.  When  Appian  (Pim.  95)  speaks  of 
the  triple  land  wall  on  the  S.,  u  where  the  Byr$a 
«Nw  upon  the  itthmut  (Jv9a  tcaX  ^  Bvpcra  ^p  M  rov 
drx^wt),  it  may  be  doubted  in  which  sense  he  uses 
the  term ;  but,  when  he  oomes  to  describe  the  storm- 
ing of  the  city  (c  127,  foil),  he  gives  us  a  minute 
docription  of  the  locality  of  the  citadel. 

Close  to  the  harbours  stood  the  Forum,  from  which 
three  narrow  streets  of  houses  six  stories  high  as- 
cended to  the  Byrsa,  which  was  by  far  the  strongest 
position  in  the  whole  city.  (Appian.  Pun.  128.) 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
Bm  ofS.  LonUf  an  eminence  rising  to  the  height  of 
188  Paris  feet  (about  200  English),  and  having  its 
summit  in  the  form  of  an  almost  r^ular  plateau, 
sloping  a  little  towards  the  sea.  Its  regularity  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  its  being  an  artificial  mound 
(probably  about  a  natural  core)  fonned  of  the  earth 
dug  up  in  excavating  the  harbours;  a  kind  of  work 
^hich  we  know  to  have  been  common  among  the 
old  fiemitic  nations.    (Barth,  pp.  94,  123;  oomp. 
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Strab.  ix.  p.  512.)  The  obvious  objection,  that  it 
could  not  then  be  the  post  first  occupied  by  the 
Phoenician  colonists,  Barth  boldly  and  ingeniously 
meets  by  replying  that  it  was  not ;  that  ihey  would 
naturally  establish  themselves  first  on  the  lofty 
eminence  of  C.  Carthage;  and  that,  when  they  de- 
scended to  the  lower  ground,  there  built  their  city, 
and  excavated  their  port,  and  mode  a  new  citadel  in 
its  ndghbourhood,  they  btill  applied  to  it  the  ancient 
name.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  now  occupied  by 
a  chapel  to  the  memory  of  S.  Louis,  the  royid 
crusader  who  died  in  his  expedition  against  Tvmii ; 
and,  in  the  mutations  of  time,  the  citadel  of  Carthage 
has  become  a  post»essiuii  of  the  French  I  The  cham- 
bers which  surround  the  chapel  contain  an  interest- 
ing museum  of  objects  found  at  Carthage  and  among 
other  ruins  of  Africa. 

On  the  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  still  traces  of 
the  ancient  walls  which  enclosed  the  Byrsa  and 
made  it  a  distinct  fortress,  and  which  seem  to  have 
risen,  terrace  above  terrace,  like  those  of  the  citadel 
of  Ecbatana.  (Herod,  i.  98.)  Orosius  (iv.  22)  gives 
2  M.  P.  for  the  circuit  of  the  Byrsa,  meaning,  it  is 
to  be  prpsumed,  the  base  of  the  hill. 

On  the  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Aesculapius 
(Ksmun),  by  far  the  richest  in  the  city  (Appian. 
Pun.  130),  raised  on  a  platform  which  was  ascended 
by  sixty  steps,  and  probably  resembling  in  its  struc- 
ture the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  (Herod,  i. 
181 ;  Barth,  p.  95).  It  was  in  this  temple  that  the 
senate  held  in  secret  their  most  important  meetings. 

The  Byna  remained  the  citadel  of  Carthage  in  its 
later  existence;  and  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  was 
restored  by  the  Bomans.  ( Appul.  Florida^  pp.  36 1 , 
foil.)  On  it  was  the  praetoriwn  of  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  which  became  successively  the  pahwe  of  the 
Vandal  kings  and  of  the  Byzantine  governors. 
{Poisio  Cgprianif  ap.  Ruinart,  Acta  Martgrwn^ 
pp.  205,  foU.;  Barth,  p.  96.) 

5.  Forum  and  Streets.  —  As  we  have  just  seen, 
the  forum  lay  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  hill  of  Byrsa, 
adjacent  to  the  harboun.  It  contained  the  senate 
house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  temple  of  the  god  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  call  Apollo,  whose  golden 
image  stood  in  a  chapel  overlaid  with  gold  to  the 
weight  of  1000  talents.  (Appian.  Am.  127).  The 
three  streets  already  mentioned  as  ascending  from 
the  forum  to  the  Byrsa  formed  an  hnportant  outwork 
to  its  fortificationH ;  and  Scipio  bad  to  storm  them 
house  by  house.  The  centre  street,  which  probably 
led  straight  up  to  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  was 
called,  in  Boman  Carthage,  Via  Salutaris.  The 
other  streets  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  straight  and  regularly  disposed  at  right 
angles.     (Mai,  AueL  Class,  vol.  iii.  p.  367.) 

6.  Other  Temples.— On  the  N.  side  of  the  Bym, 
on  lower  terraces  of  the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  which  some  take  for  those  of  Coelestis  and 
Saturn  ;  but  the  localities  are  doubtful.  We  know 
that  the  wonhip  of  both  those  deities  was  continued 
in  the  Boman  city.     (Barth,  pp.  96 — 98.) 

7.  On  the  W.  and  SW.  side  of  the  Byrsa  ara 
ruins  of  Baths,  probably  the  Thermae  GargilianaSj 
a  locality  famous  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Carthage ;  of  a  spacious  Ctrvnis,  and  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre.    (Barth,  pp.  98 — 99.) 

8.  Aqueduct  and  Reservoirs  — The  great  aque- 
duct, fifty  miles  long,  by  which  Carthage  was  sup- 
plied witli  water  from  Jebel  Zaghwan  (see  Map,  p. 
532),  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  work  of  the 
Punic  age ;  but  Barth  believes  it  to  be  Roman.     It 
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b  fbllj  dncrilMd  b;  Stew  (p.  153)  tod  Buth  {pp. 
100.  roll.}.  The  Raervoiri  *n  ainang  tbe  most 
inlcmling  nnuina  a(  Cuibtgt,  tspec'itSlj  on  ac- 
Goont  nf  Ilia  peculUrlT  eonilnicMl  TiDJling  whirli 
covcra  tbem.  Tb«7  in  probabJ;  oF  Pimic  work- 
nuiuhip.  Buiiiea  Mme  ■iiuUa'  ontc,  there  ttt  two 
principal  wti;  thoH  on  the  W.  i^  the  dt;,  where 
tlM  aqaedDct  lerniinated,  uid  thoM  on  the  S.,  Dear 
the  CotJion.     (Shaw ;  BMth.) 

9.  BenidM  the  aboVt,  then  *n  ruins  which  Mem 
to  be  thoee  of  a  Theatre,  and  al»  the  remune  of  ■ 
great  bnilding,  appanntlj  the  largeal  in  the  citj, 
which  Birth  conjectuna  to  be  tbe  temple  gf  Co»- 
katia.  TbeM  rnina  coniist,  like  the  reit,  onl;  of 
broken  fooDdatioiu.     (Bwth,  105,  106.) 

10.  The  Subnrb  of  Ale^ra,  Uagar,  or  Magala, 
kfterwarda  considered  u  a  qnarter  of  tbe  citj,  nndar 
the  nwoe  of  the  New  Citj  (NhIto^Ui),  wan  Hamiuided 
hj  »  wall  of  ilB  own,  anil  adiirned  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens, watered  bj  canals.  (Diod.  XX.44 ;  Appian.viii. 
117;  Serr.  ad  Vtrg.  Jen.  i.  372;  laidor.  Elyn. 
IV.  12.)  It  aeemi  lo  have  occnined  Iba  uls  oa  the 
NW.  Bids  of  tbe  penineda,  now  called  Et-Utna, 
and  still  the  dls  of  Ibe  btaatifii]  gardens  of  Ibe 
wealthf  cititeni  of  Tnnii. 

1 1.  Necropolit. — Prom  the  few  graTca  fonnd  in 
tlie  mckj  Hdl  of  the  hiU  of  C.  Gkamart,  it  sten- 
prabibk  that  hen  was  the  ancient  necropolis,  N.  i 
the  dt7,  a  poeitjoo  in  which  it  ia  fnqnentlj,  if  ni 
pnerallj,  finnd  in  other  aocimt  dtiea.  Thera  i: 
bowFTer,  some  doabt  on  the  nutter,  which  the  eri 
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denue  ii  innntient  to  dedda.     (TstnlBan.  Scarf. 
43  i  Baith,  p.  107.) 

It  has  hem  alreadj  inlimiled  that  the  >iewa  mm 
slated  are  those  only  of  one  imrtj  anunf;  rbe  |;e<K 
grapbere  and  acholan  who  hare  Btndicd  tbe  Uip»- 
graph;  of  tJartbase.  Of  thnr  genenl  corncliKM, 
we  are  more  and  man  coiiinced ;  but  it  seem  01117 
fair  to  those  who  deidn  to  pursue  the  anbject  fur- 
ther lo  ealiiliit  tbe  rcnnlta  of  the  opponle  views,  in 
the  form  of  itae  above  ground-plan,  copied  fnm  the 
Atlat  AnIiqiHu  of  Spianer,  who  baa  takeo  it  froB 
the  Erdlauuie  of  Karl  Bitter. 

A  Teij  complete  plan  of  tbe  miui  in  their  present 
stale,  bj  Fslhe,  is  given  in  the  periodical  entitJeil 
AuitanJ,  for  1836,  Nu.  12S.  [P  S.] 

CARTHAGO  NOVA  (Ka^xoMr  i  na,  Vohb., 
Strab.,  PloL,  Liv.,  Mel..  Flin.,  Stepb.  &,  i.  e.,  Ac. ; 
Kolri)  idAii,  Polfb.  ii.  13,  iiL  13,  &c.  Sttfb.  B. 
J,  «.  'AXBala,  KofiXV^'t  i  <""*  tJ)'  'Kn^'W 
Kafixvt^,  Pnlfh.  x.  15,  Ath.  iii.  p.  9S  ;  Hitpana 
Carthago,  Flor.  iL  6 ;  Ko^x^jS^i'  ffwofraytr^ 
Appian.  /ber.  1 9,  Steph.  B. ;  Carthago  SfArtaria, 
Plia.  xui.  B.  s.  «3.  Ilm.  AnI.  pp.  396.  401 ;  Isidor. 
OH^.  I».  1  i  Tery  often  simplj'  Carthago ;  Elk.  and 
Ai^.  KfX'l^''''"-  Cuthaginienais :  CarlageHa'), 
a  celebrated  cjlT  of  Hispania  TarraroDcasu,  near  tlw 
S.  otreinitj  of  the  £.  cout,  in  the  lerrilot;  of  the 
Cuntestani  (Ptol.  ii.  G.  §  U)  on  the  frnotien  of  the 
Sidetani.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  163.)  It  wasicoloDjof  Cv- 
tbage,  and  was  built  S.C.  34!  b;  IIudruhal,lhe  mn- 
in-law  of  Hamilcar  Baroa.  and  his  incceiisor  in  Kfaiik. 
(Stnb.  iii.  p.  15B;  Poljb.  ii.  13;  MtU.  ii.  «.  §  7; 
SoUo.  S3 ;  Diod.  Sic  uv.  2  ;  Poljaeo.  SiraUig.  liii. 
16,  wdAif  tom'rn.)     Then  was  a  lti;eDd  of  ta 
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deringi  after  tbe  Trojan  War.  (Juk 
SI.  Ital.  iii.  36S,  it.  192.)  The  tyitbet  A'oni 
was  added  10  distingniah  it  fnmi  Carthage  in  Africa 
the  dontale  inlrodDctioo  of  the  word  Nat  (Vev  Aev 
City)  thus  made  has  been  mantiaoed  nndw  Car- 
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the  middl*  cf  the  Uediten 
identa  chooee  lo  call  it,  tbe  &)  cout  of  Spain,  at 
moat  Gonienient  poeilion  for  the  pasiage  to  Africs 
L  t,  the  Carthifinian  (arritoiy),  and  baring  tbe 

ilj  good  barboui  on  that  oout.    (Pdjb.  ii.  13,  x, 

;   Stnli.  iiL  p.  158;    Uv.  uvi.  42.)     PoljrUiu 

timalei  its  distance  fnm  the  Colnmna  of  Herculs 

at  3000  stadia,  and  from  the  Iberus  (£6ro)  2600 

(iii.  39).     SdjHD'i  anojr  took  seven  daji  to  nach  it 

■     "■       both  by  land  and  sea  (Poljb.  I.  9; 

but  at  another  time  ten  daja.  (Liv. 

uviii.  33.)     Strabo  uiakea  ita  distance  akng  th« 

'    frooi  Calps  3600  stadia  (iiL  p.  15G),  and 

^issilia  (ManeiUe)  ab<]ve  6000 ;  and.  aona 

the  Mediterranean,  to  the  opposite  cape  of  Metago- 

f  the  Ma»anrli,  3000  stvlia 

(iviiL  pp.  637,  636,  from  Timoithenes ;  Lir.  ixviiL 

17).     PHu]'  (iiL  3. 1.  4)  givta   187  U  P.  for  th* 

■Dce  from  Che  neigLhouring  btadland  Sstoini  Pr. 

de  Palm)  to  Caeiareia  in  HanretaDia.     The 

itune  Itinerary  gives  3000  stadia  to  Casnrcia, 

and  400  stadia  to  tbe  island  of  Kbusus  (flaa.  AM. 

496,511). 

lew  Carthage  stood  a  little  W.  of  tbe  [roinonhir; 
.  ,  nan»d  (C.  de  Paloe),  at  tho  bottom  of  a  haj 
looking  to  the  S.,  in  the  month  of  whkb  laj  an 
island  (Hercolis  or  Sootiibnria  I,*),  which  sbelltrel 
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it  from  erery  wind  except  the  SW.  {A  f-  frtfx),  and 
left  only  a  narrow  passive  on  each  side,  m  thut  it 
formed  an  excellent  harbour.  (SU.  Ital.  xt.  220: — 

"  Carthago  iropenso  Naturae  adjuta  favore, 
ExcelaoB  tolHt  pelago  drcumflua  muros.") 

Poljbiua  gires  twenty  stadia  for  the  depth  of  this 
bay,  ajid  ten  for  its  breadth  at  the  mouth.     LiTy, 
who  copies  the  description  of  PolybiuA,  gives  by  some 
mistake  500  paces  (instead  of  2500)  for  the  depth, 
and  a  little  more  for  the  breadth.     The  city  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into 
the  bay,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  E.  and  S., 
and  on  the  W.,  and  partly  on  the  N.  by  a  lake 
having  an  artificial  communication  with  the  sea,  the 
remaining  space,  or  isthmus,  being  only  250  paces 
wide ;  a^  it  was  only  accessible  from  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  path  along  the  ridge.     The  city  stood 
comparatively  low,  in  a  hollow  of  the  peninsula, 
sloping  down  to  the  sea  on  the  S.;  but  on  tlie  land 
side  it  was  entirely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
heights,  the  two  at  the  extremities  being  mountain- 
oas  and  rugged,  and  the  three  between  tliem  lower, 
but  steep  and  rocky.     On  the  eastern  height,  which 
jutted  out  into  the  sea,  stood  the  temple  of  AeMcula- 
pius  (Esmun).  Uie  chief  deity  here,  as  Carthage ; 
on  the  western,  the  palace  built  by  Hasdrubal ;  of 
the  intervening  hills,  the  one  nearest  to  the  £.  was 
sacred  to  Hephaestus,  that  on  the  W.  to  Saturn,  and 
the  middle  one  to  Aletes,   who    received    divine 
honoun  as  the  discoverer  of  the  silver  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.     Livy  mentions  also  a  hill  sacred  to 
Mercury,  perhaps  that  of  Aletea  (xxvi.  44).     Wc 
aee  here  an  interesting  example  of  the  worbhip  on 
**  high  places  **  practiMd  by  the  race.     On  the  W., 
the  city  was   connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge  across  the  channel  cut  from  the  sea  to  the 
l&ke.    (Polyb.  z.  10 ;  Lir.  xxvi.  42  ;  Strab.  ui.  p. 
158.)    The  city  was  most  strongly  fortified,  and 
was  twenty  stadia  in  ciroumference.     (Polyb.  x. 
11.)     Polybios  distinctly  contradicts  those  who 
gave  it  double  this  circuit  on  his  own  evidence  as  an 
eje-witaess ;  and  he  adds  that,  in  his  time  (under 
tibe  Romans),  the  circuit  was  still  more  contracted. 
Besides  all  these  advantages,  New  Cartilage  had  in 
itsimmediate  vicinity  the  richest  silver  mines  of  Spain, 
which  are  incidentdly  mentioned  by  Polybius  in  the 
preceding  account,  and  were  more  folly  described  by 
him  in  another  passage  (xxxiv.  9),  a  part  of  whidi 
is  preserved  by  Stmbo  (iii.  pp.  147,  148,  158). 
The  description  is  taken  from  Uieir  condition  under 
tbe  Romans,  who  probably  only  continued  the  opera- 
tions of  thdr  predeeesson.    The  mines  lay  twenty 
stadia  (two  geog.nules)  N.of  the  city  in  the  mountain 
spur,  which  fonns  the  junction  of  M.  Idubeda  and 
M.  Oraspeda  (Strab.  iii  p.  161);  and  extended  over 
a  space  400  stadia  in  circumference.  They  employed 
40,000  men,  and  brought  into  the  Roman  treasury 
25,000  drachmae  daily.    After  condensing  Poly- 
bios's  description  of  the  mode  of  extracting  the  sil- 
ver, Strabo  adds  that  in  his  time  the  silver  mines 

PtoL  ii.  6.  §  14,  from  the  shores  abonnding  in  the 
&h  called  ffK6fiipos,  a  kind  of  tunny  or  mackerel, 
from  which  was  made  the  best  sort  of  the  sauce 
^lled  ganm.  (Strab.  I  c;  Plin.  xxxi.  8.  s.  41.) 
It  is  still  called  Etcombreray  as  well  as  simply  La 
itiata^  the  laiet.  Strabo  mentions  just  above  the 
extensive  manuftcture  of  cured  fish  at  New  Car- 
tbage  and  its  neighbourhood  (woAAJ^  ^  ropixf^ 
»i.  p.  158). 
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were  ho  longer  the  property  of  the  state,  but  only 
the  gold  mines ;  the  former  belonged  to  individuals. 

Such  was  the  city  founded  by  the  second  head  of 
the  great  house  of  Barca.  not  perhaps  without  some 
view  to  its  becoming  the  capital  of  an  indepemlcnt 
kingdom,  if  the  opposite  faction  should  prevail  at 
Carthage  (Polyb.  x.  10,  says  that  the  piUace  there 
was  built  by  Hasdrubal  nofopxttcris  6f>r\6fnvo¥ 
i^ouirlas).  During  their  govcmuient  of  Spain,  it 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  their  civil  admini>tra- 
tion  and  their  military  power.  (Polyb.  iii.  1 5.  §  3 : 
iMreo^tl  vp6cxVf*^  vol  $€uri\€iov  ^v  Kctpxv^oviutv 
iv  TOif  irar^  r^¥  *l€yipituf  rowoit ;  Liv.  xxvii.  7, 
caput  HUpaniae,')  There  we  find  Hannibal  re<ru« 
larly  establitdiing  his  winter  quarters,  and  receiving 
the  ambassadors  of  Rome  (Pulyb.  iii.  13.  §  7,  15. 
§  4,  5,  33.  §  5 ;  Liv.  xxi.  5,  6) ;  and  thence  he 
started  on  the  expedition  which  opened  the  Second 
Punic  War,  b.c.  218.  (Polyb.  iii.  39.  §  11.)  It 
remained  the  Punic  head-quarters  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Hannibal  (Polyb.  iii.  76.  §  11),  who  had 
taken  caro,  before  setting  out,  to  make  every  pro- 
vision for  its  safety  (iii.  S3).  Here  were  deposited 
the  treasures,  the  baggage  of  the  Punic  army,  and 
the  hi«tages  of  the  Spanish  peoples.  (Polvb.  x.  8 
§  3 ;  l^iv.  xxvi.  42.)  The  military  genius  of  P 
iScipto  (afterwards  the  elder  Africanus)  at  once,  or 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  B.c  211,  pointed  out  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Carthage  as  a  stroke  decisive  of  the  war 
in  S|)ain;  and,  as  soon  as  spring  opened*,  seizing  an 
opportunity  when,  by  some  fatal  ovenight,  the  garri- 
son was  reduced  to  1000  men  fit  for  service,  he  nmAt 
a  rapid  march  from  the  Ebro  with  nearly  all  his 
forces,  25,000  infantry  and  2500  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time  sending  round  his  fieet  under  Laelius,  wh« 
alone  was  in  the  secret,  and  took  the  city  by  storm, 
with  frightful  slaughter,  and  the  gain  of  an  immense 
booty,  B.C.  210.  (Polyb.  x.  8 — 19;  Liv.  xxvi. 
42 — 51.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Scipio  gave 
that  example  of  continence,  which  is  so  often  cele- 
brated by  ancient  writers.  (Polyb.;  Liv.;  Val.  Max. 
iv.  8;  Gell.  vi.  8.) 

The  important  dty  thus  gained  by  the  Romans  in 
Hispania  Ulterior  naturally  became  the  rival  of 
Tarraco,  their  previous  head-quarters  in  Hispania 
Citerior.  We  find  Scipio  making  it  his  head- 
quarters (in  addiUon  to  Tarraco),  and  celebrating 
Uiere  the  games  in  honour  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
B.a  206.  (Liv.  xxviii.  18,  21,  et  alib.)  Under 
the  early  emperors  it  was  a  colony  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4), 
with  the  full  name  of  Colonia  Victrix  Juua 
NoYA  Carthago  (coins),  and  the  seat  of  a  con- 
▼entus  juridicns,  including  65  peoples,  besides  those 
of  the  islands.  (Plin.  I,  &;  Balbarbs.)  It  shared 
with  Tarraco  the  honour  of  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Legatns  Caesaris,  who  governed  the  province 
of  Tarraconensis.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167.)  Its  terri- 
tory is  called  by  Strabo  Carchedonia  (Kapx^Sov/o, 
p.  161 ;  ager  Carthaginiensis,  Van*.  R.  R.  i.  57.  §  2). 
It  was  the  point  of  meeting  of  two  great  roads,  the 
one  from  Tarraco,  the  other  from  Castulo  on  the 
Baetis;  it  was  234  M.  P.  from  the  former  place,  and 
203  from  tlie  latter,  (/ttn.  AfU.  pp.  396,  401  ) 
As  has  been  seen,  its  size  was  already  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Polybius;  but  still  it  was,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  a  great  emporium,  both  for  the  export  and 
the  import  trade  of  Spain,  and  the  most  flourishing 

*  There  was,  among  the  contemporary  historians, 
some  doubt  respecting  the  true  date,  which  Polyhitis 
removes  by  autliority  (x.  9 ;  Lir.  xxvii.  7). 
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ritj  of  thofle  partB.  (Stnb.  iii.  p.  158.)  It  oon- 
tinned  to  rival  Takraco  in  importaoGe,  till  it  wan 
almost  entirely  destrojed  hj  the  Gotha.  S.  Isidore, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  speaka  of  it  aa  deso- 
late in  A.D.  595.     {Orig.  xv.  1.) 

Among  the  natural  productiona  of  the  land  around 
New  Carthage,  Strabo  mentions  a  tzee,  the  tipines  off 
which  furnished  a  bark,  from  which  beaatifnl  fabrics 
were  woven  (iii.  p.  175).  This  was  the  spartmn 
{<nrdpTos :  a  sort  of  broom),  which  was  so  abundant 
as  to  give  ti)  the  citj  the  name  of  Carthago  Spar- 
TARIA  (see  names  above),  and  that  of  Camput  Spar- 
tartM  (rh  ^ira(ndpiov  ircSiov,  Strab.  p.  161)  to  the 
surrounding  district,  for  a  length  of  100  M.  P.,  and 
H  breadth  of  30  M.  P.  from  the  coasti  it  also  grew 
on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  was  used  for 
making  ropes  and  matted  fabrics,  first  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
its  manufacture  being  simiUur  to  that  of  flax.  (Plin. 
zix.  2.  s.  7,  8;  comp.  Plat.  PoliL  p.  280,  c.;  Xen. 
Cyn.  ix.  18;  Theophr.  H.  P.  i.  s.  5.  §  2.) 

New  Carthage  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  re- 
corded astronomical  observation,  having  its  longest 
day  14  hrs.  20  rain.,  and  being  distant  10  hrs.  3  min. 
W.  of  Alexandria.     (Ptol.  viu.  4.  §  5.) 

Numerous  coins  are  extant,  with  epigraphs  which 
are  interpreted  as  thoee  of  New  Carthage;  but  many 
of  them  are  extremely  doubtful.  Those  that  are 
certainly  genuine  all  belong  to  the  early  imperial 
period,  under  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula. 
Their  types  are  various.  The  usual  epigraphs  are 
V.  I.  M.  K.  or  o.  V.  L  K.  K.  (explained  above),  and 
more  rarely  v.  l  n.  a  (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i. 
p.  316;  Mlonnet,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  70; 
Sestini,  p.  123;  Num.  Goth,;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  pp.41, 
foil)  [P.  S.] 

CARTHA'GO  VETUS  (Kapxn^w  woXoia,  Pld. 
il.  6.  §  64:  prob.  Cctrta  la  Vieja).  an  inland  dty  of 
the  Ilercaones,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarraoo,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensia.  From  its  name  we  may 
safely  conjecture  that  it  was  an  old  Punic  settlement, 
and  that  the  epithet  old  was  added,  afWr  the  build- 
ing of  New  Carthage,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  &r 
more  famous  city.  (Maroa,  Mi^.  u.  8 ;  Ukert,  voL 
ii.  pt,ii.  p.419.)  [P.  S.] 

CARU'RA  (rb  Kapoupd),  a  town  which  was  on 
the  north-esfitem  limit  of  Caria  (Strab.  p.  663);  ita 
position  east  of  the  range  of  Cadmus  assigns  it  to 
Phrygia,  under  which  country  Strabo  describes  iL 
It  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maeander,  20  M.  P. 
west  of  Laodiceia,  according  to  the  Table,  and  on 
the  great  road  along  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  from 
Laodiceia  to  Ephesus.  The  place  is  identified  by 
the  hot  springs,  about  12  miles  NW.  of  Denizli^ 
which  have  been  described  by  Pucocke  and  Chandler. 
Strabo  (p.  578)  obseives  that  Carura  contained  many 
inns  (wSoxcMi),  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  on  a  line  of  great  traffic,  by  which  the  wool 
and  other  products  of  the  interior  were  taken  down 
tu  the  coast.  He  adds  that  it  has  hot  springs,  some 
in  the  Maeander,  and  some  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
All  this  tract  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  and  there 
was  a  story,  reported  by  Strabo,  that  as  a  brothel 
keeper  was  lodging  in  the  inns  with  a  great  number 
of  his  women,  they  were  all  swallowed  up  one  night 
by  the  earth  opening.  Chandler  {Asia  Minor ^  c  65) 
obutfTved  on  the  spot  a  jet  of  hot  water,  which  sprung 
np  several  inches  from  the  ground;  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  river.  On  the 
road  between  Carura  and  Laodiceia  was  the  temple 
of  Men  Cams,  a  Carian  deity;  and  in  the  time  of 
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Strabo  there  was  a  noted  school  of 
under  the  presidency  of  Zeuxis.  This  school  vras  of 
the  sect  of  fierophOos.  (Strab.  pw  580.)  Chandler 
discovered  some  remains  on  the  road  to  Laodicda, 
which,  he  supposes,  may  be  the  tnoea  of  this  temple; 
but  he  states  nothing  that  confirms  the  eanjectmv. 

Herodotus  (vii.  30)  mentions  a  phKw  adled  Cr- 
drara,  to  which  Xerxes  came  <»  his  road  from  Co- 
loesae  to  Sardes.  It  was  the  limit  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  and  King  Croesns  fixed  a  stele  there  witli 
an  inscription  on  it,  which  declared  the  boondarr. 
Leake  {Aiia  Mmor,  &c  p.  251)  thinks  thaO:  the 
Cydrara  of  Herodotus  may  be  Carura.  It  could  not 
be  far  off;  but  the  boundary  between  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  would  perhaps  not  be  placed  sooth  of  the 
Maeander  in  these  parts.  [G.  L.3 

CARUS  VICUS,  a  place  m  Bithynia,  on  a  ixmte 
of  the  Antcmine  Itin.,  which  runs  from  Claudiopolis 
in  Bithynia  through  Cratia  or  Flavkipolis,  and  Cama 
Vicus  to  Ancyra  Sn  Galatia.  Caros  Yicus  was  SO 
M.  P.  from  Flaviopolis.  [G.  L.3 

CARU'SA  (Kopowra  or  KapotNrra),  a  Grvek 
trading  place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagooia,  soatb  of 
Sinope,  and  150  stadia  from  it.  (Arriaa,  p.  15; 
Mardan.  p.  73.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Scylskz  aa 
a  Greek  city;  and  by  Pliny  (vi.  2).  The  ]^ce  m, 
Ghersih  on  the  coast,  which  is  identified  bj  the 
name,  and  the  distance  from  Sinope,  Simab.  (Ha- 
milton,  Asia  Minor,  &c  vol.  i.  p.  304.)  He  obBcrres 
that  it  is  a  good  harbour  when  the  wind  blows  frosn 
the  west,  and  he  thinks  that  this  most  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  somewhat  ambiguous  words  of  the  ananj. 
mous  Periplus.  though  thej  are  rendered  difierently 
in  the  Latin  version.  [G.  L.] 

CABVAN0A6  (KapmfJj'cea;),  a  mountain  fonn> 
ing  the  northern  bonndaiy  between  Pannooia  and 
Norictmi.  It  extended  from  Mount  Ocrm'in  the  W. 
to  Mount  Cetius  in  the  E.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Acmona.  It  must  accordingly  be  identified  with  the 
range  between  the  SSmmering  and  SckockL  (Ptol. 
ii  14.  §  1,  ill  1.  §  I,  where,  however,  the  commoc 
reading  is  KapowuU^.)  [L.  S.] 

CARVENTUM  (Ko^o^errov:  ^fikCarventanns^, 
an  andmt  dty  of  Latium,  mentioned  in  the  list 
given  by  Dianysius  of  the  thirty  states  of  the  Latin 
League  (v.  61,  where  the  reading  Ka/wcrrotyof  for 
Kopvcrrorof  is  clearly  proved  by  Ste|^.  B  «.  r.)t 
No  subsequent  mention  occurs  of  the  Qtj,  which 
was  probably  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Aequians  or  Volscians,  but  the  dtadel,  Arx  Car- 
ventana,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  of 
great  strength,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aequians.  It  was 
twice  surprised  by  the  latter  people;  the  fint  time  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Romans,  but  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, B.  o.  409,  it  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  comul, 
and  we  are  not  told  when  it  was  subsequently  r»> 
covered.     (Liv.  iv.  53,  55.) 

From  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Arx  Car- 
ventana  here  occuis,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
situated  not  far  from  Mount  Aigidus,  or  the  sorthcra 
declivities  of  the  Alban  Hills;  but  there  is  no  due  to 
its  precise  position.  Nibby  and  Gell  incline  to  place 
it  at  Rooca  Massima,  a  castle  on  a  rocky  eminence 
of  the  Volscian  mountains,  a  fsw  miles  from  Cora. 
(Nibby,  Dimtomi,  vol.  iu.  p.  17 ;  Gell,  Top.  of 
Jio7ne,^.374.)  [E.H.B.] 

CARVETII,  in  Britam.  An  mscriptioD  now  lost, 
but  one  which  Cambdm  expraesly  states  to  have 
seen  from  the  ndghbouzhood  of  Old  Panritli,  in 
Cumberland,  ran  thus : 
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(Honelej,  BriUumia  Bomana,  u.  3.)  [R.  0.  L.] 
CARVOf  a  place  od  the  road  from  Lagdnnum 
Bataronun  (^L^fdm)  to  Veinania  {fmmetutadt). 
The  AntoDtaie  Itin.  makes  one  station  between  Leif- 
4m  and  Timjectam  (^Utre^\  and  another  between 
Utrecht  and  Cairo.  The  Itin.  places  Harenatio  or 
Aienacam  next  after  Carro;  but  the  Table  makes 
Ca<ttFa  Hereolis  the  next  station,  and  the  dutance 
fimn  Carro  to  Castra  Herculis  is  ziii.,  which  is  aa- 
somed  to  be  M.  P.  D'Annlle  affirms  that  we  cannot 
look  for  this  place  lower  down  than  We^emmgeny  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Neder  lihym,  Walckenaer 
places  it  a  little  lower  at  Bkmm,  which  must  be 
near  the  mark.  Some  other  geognphere  have  fixed 
Carro  where  it  cannot  be.  [G.  L.] 

CAKYAE  (lUpvai:  Eth.  Koftviryis),  a  town  of 
Laoonia  upon   the  frootierB  of  Arcadia.     It  was 
origfaially  an  Arcadian  town  beloDging  to  Tegea, 
bat  was  oonqnered  hj  the  Spartans  and  annexed  to 
their  territoiy.  (Phot  Ltx.  a,  v.  K«ytf<(r«ia;  Pans, 
till  45.  §  1.)     Caiyae  rerdtad  firom  Sparta  after 
the  battle  of  Lenctra  (]i.a  371),  and  ofiered  to 
guide  a  Theban  wxmj  into  Laoonia;  bat  shortly  af- 
terwixds  it  was  se?ereljr  ponisbed  fat  its  treachery, 
far  Archidamns  took  the  town  and  pat  to  death  all 
the  inhabitants  who  were  made  prisonen.    (Xen. 
Bt&,  vi.  6.  S§  24—87,  vii.  1.  §  88.)    Oaiyae  was 
eelebiated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Caiyi^,  and 
(or  the  amoal  festiTal  of  this  goddess,  at  whkh  the 
LaeedBenMBian  viiiginB  used  to  perform  a  pecoliar 
land  of  dance.    (Pans.  iiL  10.  §  9  ;   Ladan.  cis 
SqU,  10.)    This  fcstiTal  was  of  gfeat  anttqnitj,  for 
h  the  seoond  Mesaenian  war,  Aristomenes  is  said  to 
have  earned  off  the  Lacedaemonian  vixgiins,  who 
^rere  dancing  at  Caryae  in  honoar  of  Artemis. 
(Pans.  ir.  16.  §  9.)    It  was,  perhaps,  from  this  an- 
cient dance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  maidens,  that  the 
Greek  artista  gave  the  name  of  Caiyatidea  to  the 
ftmale  fignres  which  were  emplojed  in  architeotnre 
instead  of  piOaia.    The  tale  of  Yitrnvos  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  fignres,  is  not  entitled  to  any 
cn^    He  relates  (i.  l.§  6)  that  Caryae  rerolted 
to  the  Pernans  after  the  battle  of  Thennopylae;  that 
it  was  in  cooseqnenoe  destroyed  by  the  allied  Greeks, 
^  killed  the  men  and  led  the  women  into  capti- 
^ty;  and  that  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the 
letter,  rapieseutatiaaB  of  them  were  empAc^ed  in  ar> 
^tectnre  instead  of  oolomns. 

The  exact  position  of  Caryae  has  given  rise  to 
Pupate.  It  is  evident  from  the  accoant  of  Pausa- 
nia8(iii.  10.  §  7),  and  from  the  histoiy  of  more  than 
me  campaign  that  it  was  sitnated  on  the  road  fh>m 
TegeatoSparta.  (ThacT.55;  Xen.^eU.yi.5.§§85, 
y  ;  Liv.  xxxiT.  86.)  If  it  was  on  the  direct  road 
"^  Tegea  to  Sparta,  it  most  be  placed,  with  Leake, 
*^  tile  Khtm  ofKrtiwUd:  bat  we  are  more  inclined 
^  •^  the  opimoD  of  Boblaye  and  Boss,  that  it 
^  CD  one  of  the  side  roads  from  Tegea  to  Sparta. 
«>«  places  it  NW.  of  the  Khan  o/Krevatd,  in  a 
y*Il«y  of  a  tribataiy  of  the  Oenns,  where  there  is  an 
*?">lated  hUl  with  ancient  mins,  aboat  an  hoar  to  the 
l^ht  or  west  of  the  Tillage  of  ilnUsAooo.  Although 
***  roed  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  is  longer  by  way  of 
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AnUAovOf  it  was,  probably*  often  adopted  in  war  in 
preference  to  the  direct  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
defiles  of  KUamra,  and  to  obtain  for  an  encampment 
a  good  supply  of  water.  Boblaye  remarks,  that 
there  aro  sprinf^s  of  excellent  water  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  o^  ArAkhova^  to  which  Lycophron,  probably, 
alludes  (Ka^iK&v  or  KapuKAv  voirn^,  Lycophr.  149). 
(Leake,  Pdopotmesiaca^  p.  342,  seq.^  Boblaye, 
Recherchety  p.  78 ;  Ross,  Beisen  im  PtloponneM^  pc 
175.) 

CARYAKDA  (KopdavSa  :  Eth,  Kafnw^wfs), 
Stephanas  («.  v.  Kaf>^8a)  eays  that  Hecatecos, 
made  the  accnsative  idngnlar  Kop^vSoi'.  He  do- 
scribes  it  as  a  city  and  harbour  (Klatiw)  near  Myn- 
dus  and  Cos.  But  Aift^v,  in  the  text  of  Stephanus, 
is  an  emendation  or  alteration  :  the  MSS.  have 
Kiium  "  lake.**  Strabo  (p.  658)  pUu:es  Caryanda 
between  Myndns  and  Bargylia,  and  he  describes  it. 
according  to  the  common  text,  as  **a  lake,  and 
island  of  the  same  name  with  it  ;**  and  thus  the  texts 
of  Stephanus,  who  has  got  his  infonnation  from 
Strabo,  agree  with  the  teits  of  Strabo.  Pliny 
(v.  31)  simply  mentions  the  island  Caryanda  with 
a  town ;  but  he  is  in  that  passage  only  enumerating 
islands.  In  another  passage  (v.  89)  he  mentions 
Caryanda  as  a  place  on  the  mainland,  and  Mela 
(i.  16)  does  alsow  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a  town  on  the  isUmd  and  one  on  the  main- 
land. The  harboar  might  lie  between.  Scylax, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Caryanda,  describes  the 
place  as  an  island,  a  city,  and  a  port  Tsschucke 
corrected  the  text  of  StnUM,  and  changed  Kiiunn  into 
A(*«i|r :  and  the  last  editor  of  Stephanus  has  served 
him  the  same  way,  iUlowing  two  modem  critics. 
It  is  true  that  these  words  are  often  confounded  in 
the  Greek  texts ;  bat  if  we  change  Af^ni  into  Alftifv 
in  Slrabo's  text,  the  word  ra^rp,  which  refers  to 
Kiiurny  most  also  be  altered.  (See  Groaknrd's  note, 
Trwul  Strab,  vol.  iii.  p.  53.) 

Leake  (ilna  Jftnor,  p.  887)  aayi  *«thereeanbs 
little  doubt  that  the  Ivge  peninsala,  towaxds  tha 
westward  end  of  which  is  the  fine  harbour  called  by 
the  Turks  Patha  Lmdnif  is  the  ancient  island  of 
Qaryanda,  now  joined  to  the  main  by  a  narrow  sandy 
isthmus."  He  considers  Pasha  Limdm  to  be  the 
harbour  of  Caryanda  **  noticed  by  Strabo,  Scylax, 
and  Stephanus."  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  texts  of  Strabo  and  Stephanus  spoJc  of 
a  Aiftyn,  which  may  mean  a  place  that  communi- 
cated with  the  sea.  The  supposition  that  the  island 
being  joined  to  the  main  is  a  remote  efiect  of  the 
alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  seems  very  unlikely. 
At  any  rate,  before  we  admit  this,  we  must  know 
whether  thera  is  a  current  along  this  coast  that  runs 
south  from  the  outlet  of  the  Maeander. 

Strabo  mentions  Scylax  **the  ancient  writer"  as 
a  native  of  Caryanda,  and  Stephanus  has  changed 
him  into  "the  ancient  logqgraphtis."  Scylax  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  44):  he  sailed  down 
the  Indus  under  the  order  of  the  first  Darius  king 
of  Persia.  He  may  have  written  something ;  for,  jI 
the  Scylax,  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  lived  some 
time  after  Herodotus,  as  some  critics  suppose,  Strabo 
would  not  call  him  an  ancient  writer.        [0.  L.] 

CARYSIS  (Kdpwru)  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Crya.  (Steph.  g,  v. 
Kff6a.)  [G.  L.] 

CARYSTUS.  1.  (Kdfiwrros  :  Eth,  Kapimos  : 
Karytto)^  a  town  of  Euboea,  situated  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Bit.  Oche.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  539),  and  is  said  to 
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huv«  bortji  founded  bj  Dryopea.  (TbocYii,  A7{  Diod. 
it.  37 ;  Scjino.  576.)  lU  nanie  vta  deiived  from 
Caiy.liui,  tbe  son  of  Cheiron.  (Swiih,  B,  t.  v. ;  Eu- 
•(ath.  a4  Bim.  I.  e.)  The  Perain  apedition  nDdar 
Dulu  ukI  ArtiphameB  (b.  c.  490)  landed  at  Ca- 
lystuB,  tha  iniiabltanls  of  which,  iiRer  ■  ah^ht  n~ 
Bl-tancc,  were  compelled  W  mbmit  lo  the  umideri. 
(Hcnjd.  vj,  99.)  Uuystiu  <na  on  of  tbe  towns, 
from  wMch  Themutocle*  leried  moiwj  after  the 
haltleof  Salamia.  (Hend.  vii].  IIS.)  A  few  yein 
«fiernarU>  we  find  menlioii  of  a  war  belwicn  the 
Allieuiuia  and  Carj^liiins;  bat  a  peace  was  in  the 
end  oncluded  between  them.  (Thuc.  L9S;  Henid. 
ix.  1U5.)  Tlis  Carjcliana  foDgbt  on  tbe  tide  of  the 
Ailieuiana  in  the  Lamjao  wsi,  (Diod,  iviii.  11.) 
Thej  edpoofled  the  aide  it  the  Romana  m  tha  war 
kgsinst  Philip.  (Lit.  ixiiL  17 ;  PoL  iviii.  30.) 

Carjatus  was  cbiaSj  celebcMed  for  its  marble, 
which  wu  in  much  reqaeet  at  Roma.  Strabo  places 
the  qnarriea  at  Uamunufn,  a  plan  npeo  the  coant 
near  CarjAtufl^  oppoaite  Ualae  Arapheudea  in  At- 
tica i  bat  Mr.  Hawkins  found  the  tnarlu  et  tbe 
quatries  npon   Ht.  Ocba.     On   hi*  ueeDt   lo  tbe 

lumns,  apparent];  on  the  spot  wban  IheJ  bad  ban 
quarried,  and  at  Ihi  diHlaacs  of  three  miln  fnta  tha 
IK*.  Thi>  marble  is  tbe  Cipolineof  tbe  fivnans, — 
a  ^leen  marble,  with  white  tones.  (Strab,  x.  p.  44S ; 
Plin.  ir.  13.  a.  SI,  iiiri.  S.  a.  7  )  Plin.  Ep.  t.  G; 
Tibull.  iii.  3. 11;  Sense.  Trvad.  835;  Stat.  TMr. 
Tii.  370 1  Ca^nloL  Gordiai.  33;  Hawkins  in  Wal- 
pole's  Traaeli,  p.  28B.)  At  Carystna  the  mineral 
aabeotiu  was  also  obtuned,  which  was  hence  called 
tbe  C^r^slian  slons  (\l0oi  Kppiarwf.  PluU  d«  Dt/. 
Orac.  p,  707;  Strtb.  I  e.;  Apoll.  Dyac.  Bill.  Mi- 
nA.  36.)  There  are  Yer;f  f(W  remains  of  tha  ao- 
eient  Carjstus.  (Fiedler,  BeutdurA  GnHAaJaad, 
»ol.i.p.42B.) 

ActiKonDs,  the  anlhor  of  tha  Historiae  Mirabiles, 
the  comic  poet  Apollodoms,  ud  Ihe  pbjtidan  Dio- 
dea  wen  Datives  i^  Carjstns. 


S.  A  town  in  Lsconia,  in  the  district  Atgj&, 
nnr  the  fnHitiera  of  L.aconia.  Its  wine  was  cela- 
brated  by  the  pwt  Alcman.  Leake  mppna  that  Ca- 
rjstus  ilood  at  the  Kalgvia  of  Ghiorghila.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  <146  :  Allien,  i.  p.  31,  d.;  8t«ph.  B.  i.  v.  Ki- 
(Hwioi;  Lwike,  Pelapinmctiaca.  pp.350,  366.) 

CASCANTUM.     [Vascoses.] 

CA.SCI.     [Lattbi.] 

CASEIBO'TAE  CKwp^*,  flol.  tI.  17.  §  3), 
on?  of  tbe  ten  tribes  into  which  Piolemj  divides 
Aria.  They  lired  in  ibe  sonlh  part,  en  the  confines 
of  PranEiana.  [V.] 

CA'.SIA  RF.'GIO  (A  Karia  x<^%  ■  district  of 
Scythia  eitn  Imaam.  SW.  of  the  htsedonea,  touching 
on  the  W.  the  Imsua  and  the  caman  staiinn  for 
merehnnw  going  from  the  Sacae  lo  Serica  [AsoA- 
rAHCAs],  and  eilending  R.  as  br  ns  tlie  Cahii  M. 
(Plol.  Ti.  IS.  g  3.)  [P.  S,] 


CASILIHUH. 

CA'SII  MONTES  (ri  tUsa  tpn  -.  Klara  ll\ 
a  lange  of  nunntains  in  tbe  E.  of  Centnl  Aila. 
being  a  continnali(m  of  t*  -^aoATAncAS  range,  wd 
fonning  part  of  the  S.  bi^adaiy  td  Scyihii  eitn 
Imaum  and  of  Ssica.  The  range  intersvts  ihe 
gr«t  desert  of  Gobi  in  ■  Une  from  W.  to  E.  Pl» 
lem;  pUces  tha  W.  ettreanity  of  the  chain  in  ]ii' 
long,  and  44°  lat,  and  its  E.  eitronity  in  171"  inn;;, 
and  40°  tat.  It  contained  tha  N.  aoaio  of  Iht 
river  Bautts.  (PtoLlLlS.  g2,]G.§§3.S.)  [P.\] 

CASILl'MUM  (KmriAlrwi  Etk.  C4uliBu;  Co- 
poua),  a  town  of  Campania,  ntnated  en  the  Hrs 
Vulitunus,  abvat  3  mitos  W.  of  Capoa.  Wt  havi 
no  aonnnt  of  it  prior  to  the  Rcpman  ccoqoesE  'i 
Campania,  and  it  was  probably  bat  a  small  tens, 
and  a  dependency  of  Capua.  Bat  it  derived  impun' 
ance  as  a  mihtaiy  podtion,  frecn  it0  goardii^  ilie 
principal  bridge  orar  the  Vallaraas,  a  derp  id1 
rapid  stmin  which  b  not  (ordahlej  aud  ut  Iiil< 
account  plaja  a  consideiable  put  in  the  St«nd 
PimicWar.  It  was  occnpiad  by  Fabins  with  a  strgoj 
f^rriaon,  in  tbe  ceunpaign  of  b.  a  S 1 7.  to  pmojl 
Uannihal  from  crossing  Iha  Valtoraus  (Lir.  un, 
15)  1  and  tha  fiillowing  year,  after  the  tatile  ■i 
Cannae,  was  occajaed  by  a  imaU  body  of  Buu" 
troops  (onaijiting  principally  of  Latina  frm  tnr- 
n«>t«,  and  Etmscans  &inn  Paraaia),  who,  iLoui^li 
UUle  mora  than  a  thousuid  in  number,  hwi  il" 
oonrage  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  were  slili 
ts  withstand  a  pmtncted  aiege,  until  Gnall;  lo"- 
pelled  by  bniine  to  sanender.  (Ur,  uiil  17, 19; 
Strab.  •.  p.  249;  VaL  Uaz.  tii.  6.  S§3,3;  5il.  lul- 
xil  126.)  Livy  tells  na  no  this  occSaiDn  Ihst  Cbi- 
hnum  wsa  divided  into  two  puts  by  tbe  Vultannut 
and  that  the  garrison,  having  pnt  all  tha  inhatuULU 
to  the  sword,  occupied  only  the  portion  id  the  r^ 
bank  of  the  river  next  lo  Rome ;  inch  at  i^at  >  tiie 
natund  oonalrnction  of  bis  woida, "  fulem  nibii  fOt 
cii  Vnltummn  est ;"  yet  all  bis  aubeeqaoit  laa^nli 
of  Ibe  operationa  of  the  ai^ie  imply  Ihal  it  was  ilw 
part  next  U>  Capua  on  tha  fa^  tank  which  tbej  belil. 
■nd  thia  ia  in  fact  the  natural  fsrtnn,  fomsd  ij  * 
sharp  elbow  of  tiu  river. 

Casilinum  was  reoovered  by  tha  Boman  hi  ».  c. 
aU(Liv.  Qiv.  19),  and  from  this  time  we  bear  m 
more  of  it  until  tbe  period  of  the  Civil  Wars.  ■> 
appears  (bat  Caesar  bad  cBtablisbed  a  cokn;  oF  <*"- 
lans  there,  who,  after  hia  death,  were,  tegetber  «ilh 
those  settled  at  Calatia,  (he  Gnt  to  dedan  in  fs'oui 
o(  his  adapted  bod  Octavian.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii-  411) 
Cic.  PiiL  ik  40.)  This  aJony  appnn  lo  hi« 
bent  strengthened  by  H.  Antmins  (Cic  !•  c-\  ^' 
did  not  retain  its  colonial  rights:  and  the  town  itxlf 
leems  to  bare  bllen  into  dscay;  so  that,  Ibo°eb 
Strabo  noticea  it  anuog  tbe  cities  of  Campinis,  Fliny 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  gmng  fiutto  ruin  {Stnb. 
L  t;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9.)  It  however  condoiBd  lo 
exist  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  as  we  find  itA 
name  both  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Tabula.  (Ptol  iii- 1- 
6  68;  Tab.  PttU.)  The  period  of  its  final  dedtm  « 
dealrucdon  ia  uncertain ;  but  in  the  9Ui  ceotn?  "i™ 

ciuiens  of  Capu»,  afler  the  deetmctiffli  nf  their  o" 
cily,  established  themselvea  on  the  aita  rf  Ca>iliiion>, 
and  tnosferml  to  tbe  lallor  Ihe  name  (/  Csjns. 
which  it  coDtinoH  ta  retain  at  tbe  present  dsr. 
[Capu.i.]  The  unportance  of  its  bridge,  sjul  ih« 
faciliiies  which  it  aflbrded  ht  defenxt,  wtrs  prob>Mr 
the  reaaons  of  the  change,  and  have  led  lo  tbe  mnlrn 
Capom  becoming  a  strong  fcrtisB,  though  s  p>" 
and  uniinpurtani  city.  \E.  H-  B.J 


CASINOMAGIK 

CASTKOMAGUS,  in  TnuiMlpine  Gaol,  is  plopn! 
bj  the  Table  on  a  road  from  Mediolanotn  Santonum 
{S(imtc$)  to  Ausritum,  Aagtutorituin  {Limogea)j  \ 
25^  Kftinan  mika  from  Lunoget.     It  seems  to  be  > 
Chastenon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vienne,  which  is  : 
a  probable  oormptioo  of  Casinomafros.     D'Anviile  | 
discusses  the  position  of  another  Casinomagns  some- ' 
where  between  Ameh  and  T&tUouBe^  bat  nothing  can 
be  made  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

OASI'NUM  (KdirirDv:  Eth,  Casinas,  -Stis:  San 
Germano)f  a  oonsiderable  city  of  Latiam,  in  the  more 
extended  use  of  the  term,   utoated  on  the  Via 
Ijuina,  7  miles  from  Aquinnm,  and  16  from  Vena- 
fnim.     It  was  distant  about  5  miles  from  the  left 
Imnk  of  the  river  Liris,  and  was  the  last  city  of 
I  Jitium  towards  the  frontier  of  Campania.     (Slrab. 
▼.  p.  237 ;  Itin.  AnL^  303.)    From  its  situation  it 
must  have  been  included  in  the  Volsciaii  territory, 
and  probably  belonged  originally  to  that  people ;  but 
it  wss  sab!«equentJy  occuped  by  the  Samnites,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans.  (Varr.  de  L.  L. 
vii.29.)     In  B.  c.  318  a  Roman  colony  was  sent 
there,  at  the  same  time  as  to  Interamna,  both  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Liris.    (Liv.  ix.  28.)     As  its  name  is  not  found 
in  the  Hst  of  the  thirty  Latin  colonies  given  by  Livy 
hi  B.  c.  209,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  **  colimia 
civium  "  (Hadvig.  de  Colon,  p.  264),  but  no  snbse- 
qiient  notice  is  found  of  it  as  such.     Its  name  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
aiMi  on  one  occasion  Hannibal  encamped  in  its  ter- 
ritory, which  he  ravaged  for  two  days,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  rednce  the  town  itself.     (Liv.  xzii.  13, 
xxri.  9.)    After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it  as  a  for- 
tress, but  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  muni- 
cipal town,  both  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 
(Cic.  pro  Plane,  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  237.)     Its  territory, 
like  that  of  the  neighboarlng  Venafrum,  was  parti- 
cnlsrly  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of  olives,  but  the 
br(«d  level  tract  from  the  city  to  the  banks  of  the 
Liru  was  in  all  respects  very  rich  and  fertile.  (Varr. 
R.  R.n.%.  §  11,  Fr.  p.  207;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr, 
ii.  25,  iii.  4.)     These  favoured  lands  were  among 
those  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  agrarian  law  of 
Rnllus  to  porticMi  out  among  the  Roman  citizens 
(Cic.  I  c.) ;  they  actually  underwent  that  fiite  a 
little  later,  when  a  military  colony  was  established 
there  by  the   Second   Triumvirate.     (^Lib.  Colon. 
V'  232 ;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  p.  336.)     Casinnm  is  not 
termed  a  colony  by  Pliny,  though  it  bears  that  title 
in  several  inscriptions  (Murat.  Inter.  pilI04.  7, 
8 ;  Orell.  2797) ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  its 
rank,  it  is  clear,  both  from  inscriptions  and  extant 
remains,  that  it  must  have  continued  a  flourishing 
and  considerable  town  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  appeius  to  have  been  destroyed,  at  least  in  great 
part,  by  the  Lombards  in  the  6th  century;  the 
modem  city  of  San  Germano  has  grown  up  on  its 
niins,  while  the  name  of  Monte  Casino  has  been 
retained  by  the  celebrated  monastery  founded  (a.  d. 
529)  by  St.  Benedict  on  the  lofty  hill  which  towere 
inunediately  abore  it. 

San  (rermaao,  however,  occupies  but  a  part  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Casinum,  the  ruins  of  which 
*ytetA  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  Among  them  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  of  smaU  size  but  in  unusually  per- 
fi«t  preservation,  which  was  ereeted,  as  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  still  extant,  at  her  own  private 
'^t  by  Ummidia  Quadratilla,  the  same  person  cele- 
brated by  the  younger  Pliny.     {Ep.  vii.  24 ;  further 
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notices  of  the  same  family  are  found  in  Varro  de 
B.  JR.  iii.  3.  9 ;  and  an  inscription  given  by  Hoare, 
p.  270.)  Some  ruins  of  a  temple  erected  at  the 
same  time  are  also  visible;  as  well  as  fragments  of 
a  theatre,  a  small  temple  or  sepulchral  monument 
of  a  remariiable  style,  considerable  p)rtion8  of  a 
paved  road,  and  some  parts  of  the  ancient  walls. 
The  monastery  of  Monte  Casino f  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  is  said  to  have  replaced  a  temple  of 
Apollo  which  occupied  the  same  lofty  site.  (P. 
Diac  i.  26 ;  Gregor.  Magn.  Dial.  ii.  6.) 

In  the  plain  below  S.  Germano^  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  now  called  Fiume  Rapido,  are 
some  fragnients  of  ruins  that  are  considered  with 
much  probability  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of 
Varro,  of  which  he  has  left  us  a  detuled  description; 
it  contained  a  museum,  an  aviary,  and  various  dtlier 
appendages,  while  a  clear  and  broad  stream  of  water, 
embanked  with  stone  and  crossed  by  bridges,  tra- 
versed its  whole  extent.  (Varr.  R.  H.  iii.  5.) 
It  Was  this  same  villa  tliat  M.  Antonins  afterwards 
made  the  scene  of  his  cvgies  and  debaucheries.  (Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  40.)  The  stream  just  mentioned  was  pro- 
bably not  the  Riipido  itself,  but  one  of  several  small 
but  clear  rivulets,  which  rise  in  the  phiin  near 
Casinum.  The  abundance  of  these  springs  is  alluded 
to  by  Silius  Italicus,  as  well  as  tlie  foggy  climate 
which  resulted  from  them,  and  which  at  the  present 
day  renders  the  town  an  unhealthy  residence.  (Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  227,  xii.  527.)  Pliny  also  notices  one  of 
these  streamlets,  under  the  name  of  Scatebra  (ii.  96), 
for  the  coldness  and  abundant  flow  of  its  waters. 

The  name  of  Vinnius,  found  in  some  editions  of 
Varro,  appears  to  be  a  false  reading  (Schneider,  ad 
loc.)y  nor  is  there  any  authority  for  the  name  Ca- 
siMus  as  applied  to  the  river  Rapido^  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Strabo.  (Kramer, 
ad  loe.  ciL)  The  ruins,  still  visible  at  S.  Gtrmano, 
are  described  by  Romanelli  (vol.  iii.  pp.  389 — 394), 
Hoare  (C&iM.  Tomt.voI.  Lpp.  268—277),  and  Keppel 
Craven  {Ahrved,  vol.  i.  pp.  40 — 46.)     [E.  H.  H.] 

CA'SIUS  MONS  (Kioiovi  JebeUtt-AJerd),  n 
mountain  of  N.  Syria,  near  Nymphaeum  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  751)  and  Seleuccia  (Plin.  v.  22).  Its  base  was 
bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Orontes.  (Amm.  Marc. 
xiv.  8.  §  10.)  This  great  mass  of  rock,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  some 
highly  crystalline  gypsum  near  its  foot  on  the  £. 
side,  and  some  diallage  rocks,  serpentine,  &c.  towards 
the  SE.,  is  entirely  composed  of  supracretaceous 
limestone.  The  height  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
5318  feet,  falling  far  short  of  what  is  implied  by 
Pliny's  (/.  c;  comp.  Solin.  39)  remark,  that  a  speC' 
tator  on  the  mountain,  by  simply  turning  his  head 
from  left  to  right,  could  see  both  day  and  night. 
The  emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  said,  had  passed  a 
night  upon  the  mountain  to  verify  this  marvellous 
scene ;  but  a  furious  storm  prevented  his  gratifying 
his  curiosity.  (Spartian.  Hadrian,  14.)  A  feast  in 
honour  of  Zeus  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Au  • 
gust  at  a  temple  situated  in  the  lower  and  wooded 
region,  at  about  400  feet  firom  the  sea.  Julian, 
during  his  residence  at  Antioch,  went  to  offer  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  god.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14.  §  8 ;  Julian, 
Misop.  p.  361 ;  Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.) 
A  feast  in  honour  of  Triptolemus  was  also  celebrated 
(in  this  mountain  by  the  people  of  Antioch.  (Strab. 
pi  760.) 

Coins  of  Tn^'an  and  Sevens  have  the  ejn- 
graph  ZETC  KACIOC  CEAETKEHN  nEIEPIAC. 
(Kasche,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  428.)    The  upper  part  of 
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Hods  Cadoa  is  entirely  a  naked  rock,  answering 
to  its  ezpreonve  name  JeiteUtl-Akra,  or  the  bald 
moontain.  (Chesney,  ExpedL  EuphraL  vol.  L  p^ 
386.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

CA'SIUS  MONS  (KdiTios  ^pot,  Strab.  i.  p.  38, 
seq.  xTii.  pp.  758 — 796;  MeL  L  10,  ill  8;  PUn.  t. 
11.  s.  12,  xiL  13;  Lacan.  Phart,  viii.  539,  x.  433), 
the  modem  EL  KaUehy  or  EL  KcUj  was  the  summit 
of  a  lofty  range  of  sandstone  hills,  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt  sjid  Arabia  Petrsea,  immediiately  south  of  the 
LaJce  Sirbonis  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Near  its 
summit  stood  a  temple  of  Zeus-Ammon,  and  on  its 
western  flank  was  the  tomb  of  Cn.  Pompeios  Magnus. 
The  name  of  Mons  Casius  is  familiar  to  English  ears 
through  Milton's  verse. 

"  A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 
*Twixt  Damiata  and  mount  Ca&ius  old.'* 

[W.  B.  D.] 

CA'SIUS  FL.     [Albania.] 

GA'SMENAE  (KcurM^n},  Herod.  Steph.  B.,  Kcur- 
fitvcuy  Thuc. :  Eth.  Kcur/iewubT,  Steph.),a  city  of  Sicily 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse,  90  years  after 
tlie  establishment  of  the  parent  city,  or  b.  c.  643. 
(Thuc  vi.  5.)  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  affording  shelter  to  the  oligarchical 
party  called  the  Gamori,  when  they  were  expelled 
from  Syracuse ;  and  it  was  from  thence  that  they 
applied  for  assbtance  to  Gelon,  then  ruler  of  GehL 
(Her.  vii.  155.)  But  from  this  period  Casmenae 
disappears  from  history.  Thucydides  appean  to 
allude  to  it  as  a  place  still  existing  in  his  time,  but 
we  find  no  sub8eq[uent  trace  of  its  name.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  by  some  of  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse, according  to  their  &vourite  policy  of  removing 
the  inhal»tants  from  the  smaller  towns  to  the  laiger 
ones.  Its  site  is  whoUy  uncertain :  Cluverius  was 
disposed  to  fix  it  at  ScicU,  but  Sir  R.  Hoars  mentions 
Uie  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  as  existing  about 
2  miles  E.  of  Sta  Crooe  (a  sniall  town  9  miles  W. 
of  Scicli)t  which  may  very  possibly  be  those  of  Cas- 
menae. •  They  are  described  by  him  as  indicating  a 
place  of  oonslderable  magnitude  and  importance;  but 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  carefully  examined. 
(Cluver.  SidL  p.  358 ;  Hoare's  CZosf.  Taur,  vol.  iL 
pu  266.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CASPATTBUS  (Kaavdrifpofy  Herod.  Hi.  102, 
iv.  44)  or  CASPAPYRUS(Ka<nrdirvpof,  Hecat.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.,  Fr.  179,  ed.  Didot:  voXis  Tw^apurti, 
Sicvdwy  iirr^),  a  city  on  the  N.  confines  of  India,  in 
the  district  of  PactyToe,  whence  Scylax  of  Caryanda 
commenced  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes;  in  which 
Toyage  he  sailed  to  the  E.  down  the  river  into  the 
sea,  crossing  which  to  the  W.  he  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  thirtieth  month.  (Herod,  iv. 
44.)  In  the  other  passage,  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
those  Indians,  who  are  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Cas- 
patyras  and  the  district  of  Pactylce,  dwell  to  the  N. 
of  the  other  Indians  (who  are  described  just  before), 
have  customs  similar  to  the  Bactrians,  and  are  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Indians.  These  also  are  the 
Indians  who  obtain  gold  from  the  ant-hills  of  the 
adjoining  desert,  in  the  nmrvellous  nuumer  which  he 
proceeds  to  relate  (iii.  102,  foil.). 

On  these  simple  data  great  discusnons  have  been 
conducted,  which  our  space  prevents  our  following. 
The  two  chief  opinions  are,  that  Caspatyrus  is  Cabtdy 
and  again,  that  it  is  Kashmir.  On  the  whole,  the 
latter  seems  most  probable,  but  certainty  seems 
almost  unattainable.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  K<uk- 
mir  is  Katyapa  pur^  which,  c(Niden8ed  to  KcupapuTf 
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girca  ns  the  form  found  in  Hecataens;  and  fwtfatr, 
thevexysimilar  nameOABnaiUA  certainly  detdgnstcs 
the  coontiy  of  Koihmir.  As  to  tlia  expediticn  d 
Scylax,  remembering  that  the  troe  aouroe  of  tlw 
Indus  in  Tibet  was  nnksown  to  tlie  andanti,  and 
therefore  that  the  voyage  must  have  oonmiciioed  nesr 
the  source  of  one  of  the  diief  tributaxke,  aflsuedly 
no  better  starting  point  could  be  found  than  tl» 
Jebtmf  at  the  h&e  formed  by  it  below  Koikmir. 
The  eastward  oonrBC  of  the  voyage  ia  the  great  diffi- 
culty. (Heeren,  /deen,  vol.  L  pt  i.  p.  371 ;  Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  in.  pp.  1087,  foU.;  Bohlen,  Ake  /«- 
dien,  vol.  i.  pi  64 ;  Schkgel,  BerUn  Tagckmback, 
1829,  p.  17;  Von  Hammer, ilimo/.  Fse«.voLll  p. 
36 ;  Biihr,  Excun,  ad  Herod,  iii.  102 ;  Mannert, 
Geoffr.  d.  Griech,  «.  Rom,  vol.  v.  pt.  t  pp.  7,  fi^; 
Forbiger,  Alte  Geogr,  vol.  ii.  p.  511.)        [P.  S.] 

CASPErRIA  (Koffwci^a),  a  district  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  about  the  sources  of  tlie  riven  ^t- 
DA8PBS  (Jie/Min),  Sandabal  (which  is  no  doubt  the 
Acesines,  Chenab{  see  Cantabkas),  and  Adiis  or 
Rhoadis.    (Ptol.  vii  1.  §  42.)     Tho  people  called 
Caspeiraei  (Kaaweipeuoi)  are  presently  afterwards 
mentioned  as  E.  of  those  on  the  Hydaspes,  and  W.  of 
the  Gymnosophistae,  who  are  near  the  Upper  Gengu. 
They  have  numerous  cities  (Ptolemy  names  18), 
one  of  which  is  Caspeira  (Kwrvci^),  evidently  the 
capital  (§§  47—50).     The  name,  the  positioo,  and 
the  numbw  of  cities,  aU  concur  to  identUy  Caspeiria 
with  the  rich  valley  of  Katkmir,  which  is  watered 
by  the  upper  oonraes  of  the  Jefom  and  Chenab,  be- 
sides smaller  rivers;  and  Caspeira  is  probably,  tliere- 
fore,  the  dty  of  Kashmir  or  Srmaifar.    Mannert 
would  read  Keurfutpia  (ji  and  ir  being  kttas  easily 
confused);  but  the  alteration  is  nnnecessaiy,  for  a 
reason  stated  under  Ca8PATyru& 

Caspeira  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  recorded 
astronomical  obiervatiaas,  having  14  hrs.  5  mio.  in 
its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  about  4^  hrs.  £. 
of  Alexandria.  The  latter  number,  oompared  with 
those  assigned  to  Buoephala  and  ndghbooriqg  pieces, 
confirms  the  position  given  to  Caspeint,  vis.,  Kask- 
mir.    (PtoL  viiL  26. 1 7.)  [P.  &] 

CASPErRIA  INS.      [FORTUNATAB.] 

CASPE'RIA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  knofwn  ody 
from  the  mention  of  its  name  by  Viigil  {Am-  ril 
714),  and  by  his  imiUtor  Silius  ItaUcus  (viii.  416> 
The  latter  tells  us  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Bac 
trians,  probably  connecting  it  absurdly  with  the 
Caspian  Sea.     Both  authon  associate  it  with  ¥o- 
mli,  and  it  seems  probable  that  its  site  is  correctly 
fixed  at  Aepra,  a  viUage  about  15  miles  SW.  cf 
RUHy  and  13  N.  of  Corrtse  (Cures).    (Clnw. 
ItaL  p.  676;  Westphal,  Mm.  Kampagne,  p.  133.) 
Vibius  Sequester  (p.  1 1)  tells  us  that  the  river  Hi- 
melU,  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  line,  flowed 
near  Casperia ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  small  stream 
now  called  the  Aia.    [Huuella.]         [E.H.B.] 
CA'SPIAE  PORTAE.     [Caspu  Moktbs.] 
CA'SPIAE  PYLAE  (oi  Kdairuu  «rfAiu,  P^f  ^' 
44 ;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  522,  526 ;  oi  KcUvto  rvA<»> 
Hecat.  Fr.  171 ;  PtoL  vi.  2.  §  7;  Arrian,  Anab.  ui. 
19;  Kaunrlalits  w6Xm,  Dionys.  P.  1064),  a  narn)^ 
pass  leading  from  North- Western  Aua  into  tie  XE. 
provinces  of  Persia:  hence,  as  the  course  which  aii 
anny  could  take,  called  by  Dionysius  (1036)  KAif*'*^ 
yaiiis  *A(Tt^i8or.     Their  exact  position  was  at  tM 
divbion  of  Parthia  from  Media,  about  aday's  jo«i^«^ 
from  the  Median  town  Rhagae.    (Arrian,  iu^  l^-. 
According  to  Isidorus  Charax,  they  were  iminediatdy 
below  M.  Caspius.    As  in  the  case  of  the  peop 
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called  Caapii,  there  seem  to  havB  been  hto  mmin- 
UuBOk,  etch  called  Catpiui^  one  near  the  Anneniaii 
fhclierf  tbe  either  n«ar  the  rarthian.  It  was  through 
the  pass  of  the  Gaspiae  Pjlae  that  Alexander  the 
Great  parsoed  Uarrius.  (Arrian,  AnaJk,  iii.  19; 
CurL  Ti.  14;  Amm.  Mare,  xziii.  6.)  It  was  one  of 
tlie  m<«t  important  places  in  ancient  geography,  and 
from  it  manj  of  the  meridians  were  measured. 
(Strab.  L  p.  64,  xi.  pp.  505,  514,  zt.  pi  720,  &c.) 
Tbe  exact  place  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Cas- 
piae  Pjlac  is  probably  a  spot  between  Hark-^^-Koh 
and  Stmk-Kok,  about  6  parasangs  from  Rey,  the 
name  of  the  entrance  of  which  is  called  Derfk. 
(Morier,  Stieomd  Jfwmey.)  [V.] 

CASPIA'NA.  [Casmi.] 
CA'SPII  {Kdunrtoi),  a  nation  apparently  originally 
inhabiting  a  diatrict  of  Media,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cyrus  (A'tir),  and  ac^acent  to  a  mountain  which 
bore  tbe  name  of  M.  Ca^pius.  Their  exact  position 
and  their  extent  are  equally  uncertain  and  indefinite, 
•AS  the  name  might  apply  to  any  of  the  tribes  who 
lived  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  derived  its  own 
name  from  them.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  mention 
of  a  similar  named  people  in  another  locality  on  the 
easten  continea  of  Media  near  Hyrcania,  and  at  the 
Caspian  gates  (Herod,  iii.  29;  Strab.  £pU.  xi.),  and 
also  in  Albania  (Strab.  xi  pw  502),  oocupying  a  dis- 
trict which  bore  the  technical  name  of  Oaspiank, 
and  to  whom  Strabo  attributes  the  name  of  the  Sea. 
Acooiding  to  Strabo  (xL  pp.  517 — 520),  the  manners 
of  these  people  were  of  the  most  barbarous  character, 
and  rsHerobled  those  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  and 
Sogdiana.  Ptolemy  placed  the  Caspii  rather  more  to 
the  SE.  than  other  geographers.  (PtoL  tl  2.  §  5; 
Mel.  L  2,  iii  6;  Curt.  iv.  12.)  [V.J 

CA'SPII  MONTES  (lUinrM  %),  a  western 
portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Orontea  and  Coro- 
nas (^Demawendy,  which  extended  along  the  SK. 
shores  of  the  Casfoan  Sea,  on  the  borders  of  Media, 
Hyrcania,  and  F^hia,  abont  40  mUes  N.  of  the 
modem  town  of  Teheran.  They  doabtless  derived 
their  name  from  one  of  tha  tribes  who  lived  on  the 
bordenofthatsea.     [Cabpii.]  [V.] 

CASPl'NOiUM,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a  road 
from  Lugduumn  Batavumm  {Leyden)  to  Novio- 
magos  {Nymegen).  It  is  45  Roman  miles  from 
KovioIlu^;us.  WsJckenaer  fixes  it  at  Gorkum  and 
Spgck ;  other  geiigrapbers  fix  it  at  Amem.  [G.  L.] 
CA'SPIUM  MAKE  (if  Kaairia  ddAarra,  Herod. 
I  203;  Ptol.  ▼.  9.  §  7,  vii.  5.  §  4;  Strab.  ii.  p.  71, 
li.  ppi  502,  506,  &c.;  rb  Kdoirioy  wdAayos,  Strab. 
xi.  p^  508),  tbe  bugest  of  the  inland  seas  of  Asia, 
extending  between  lat.  48°  and  37°  N.,  and  long. 
48°  and  55°  K.,  and  the  shores  of  which  were 
i^ytbia  intm  Imaum,  Hyrcania,  Atropatene,  and 
Saraiatia  Asiatica.  It  derived  ita  name,  aocord« 
iiig  to  Strabo,  from  the  Caspii.  [CA8Pn.1  It 
bi>re  abo  the  name  of  the  Makk  Hyrcaitium 
(I'lin.  vi.  13 ;  M.  Hyrcanum,  Prop.  ii.  23,  66 ; 
Sinus  Hyroanus,  Mela,  iii.  5;  4  Tpxeu^ia  ditAoTTo, 
Ue<:aL  Fragm,  ex  Athen.  ii.;  Polyb.  v.  44;  Strab. 
|i-  p.  68,  xi.  p.  507  ;  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  6  ;  Diod.  xvii. 
75.)  In  many  authors  these  names  are  used  indif- 
ferently the  one  for  the  other;  they  are,  however, 
distinguiiihed  by  Pliny  (vi.  13),  who  states  that  this 
sea  commences  to  be  o&lled  the  Caspian  after  you 
have  passed  the  river  Cyrus  (Kur),  and  that  the 
Cas]Mi  live  near  it;  and,  in  vi.  16,  that  it  is  called 
the  Hyitanian  Sea  fh»n  the  Hyrcani  who  live  along 
its  shore.  The  western  side  would,  therefore,  in 
ttrictnesa,  be  calM  tha  Ca^an,  the  Eastern,  the 
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Hyrcanlaii.  Of  the  size,  form,  and  character  of  this 
inland  sea,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
among  the  ancients;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkalle 
that  the  earliest  account  of  it  which  we  have  in  He- 
rodotus (i.  202,  203)  is  by  far  the  most  accurate. 
According  to  him,  it  took  a  vessel  with  oars  15  days 
to  traverse  its  length,  and  8  days  to  cross  its  broad- 
est part.  Herodotus  maintained  that  it  was  a  truly 
inland  sea,  having  no  connection  with  the  external 
ocean.  It  seems  clear,  abw,  that  Herodotus  made 
its  greatest  length  from  S.  to  N.  (which  is  its  true 
direction),  and  not,  as  the  later  writers  supposed, 
from  W.  to  E.  The  real  length  of  the  sea  is  740 
miles  from  its  most  N.  to  its  most  S.  point;  its  ave- 
rage breadth  is  about  210  miles. 

In  tbe  earliest  times  (as  would  appear  from  a 
fragment  of  Hecataeus,  p.  92,  ed.  Klau«en)  it  was 
supposed  that  tho  Caspian  Sea  was  connected  with 
the  Pontus  Enxinus  by  means  of  the  river  Pha.si.H, 
and  tttill  later  through  the  Palus  Maeotls  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  a  view  which  has  also  been  takon  by  some 
modem  writers  and  travellers.  (Kant,  Phya.  Geogr. 
i.  1.  p.  113,  and  iiL  1.  p.  112;  F.  Parrot's  Reise  z, 
Ararat,  i.  p.  24,  Beri.  1884.)  Aristotle  (Meteor, 
i.  13.  §  29,  and  ii.  1.  §  10)  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  nature  of  this  sea;  yet  tbe 
majority  of  writers  certainly  held  opinions  more  or 
less  erroneous.  The  prevalent  one  was  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  even  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  519)  seems  to  have  sanctioned  this  view 
(compare  also  Mela,  iii.  5;  Plin.  vi.  13;  Curt.  vi.  4), 
an  error  which  perhaps  arose  firom  a  statement  of 
Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  507.)  Diodorus  (xviii. 
5),  however,  described  this  bea  correctly,  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  5.  §  4,)  confirmed  his  view.  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  much  of  the  confusion  which  appears 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity  with  regard  to  this  sea 
may  have  arisen  from  indistinct  accounts  of  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  Oxiana  Palus  (Sea  qf 
Aral).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  seas 
were  (viginaliy  connected  by  an  arm  of  the  Oxus 
(Gik(m\  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Caspian  and 
Aiml  Sea  were  considered  by  many  as  the  basins  of 
one  and  the  same  sea,  following  the  indistinct  and 
onoertain  accounts  which  prevailed  respecting  them, 
and  perhape  thereby  originating  the  distinctive  names 
of  M.  Hyrcanium  and  M.  Caspiura  for  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Seas,  which  were  strictly  true  of  one 
only.  (Maite-Brmi,  Geach.  d.  Erdkmde^  i.  p.  71; 
Kephalides,  Comm.  de  Mart  Caspio,  Gotting.  1814; 
Eichwald,  Alte  Geogr,  d  Caap,  Metres^  Berlin, 
1838.)  [V.] 

CASSANDREIA  (Koinrdi^a/ycia,  KurcivSpcia : 
Eih.  Ka0'aay8p«iis:  Pifiaka\  a  town  situated  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene  with  the  main  land,  on  which  formerly  stood 
the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Potidaea.  (Strab 
vii.  p.  330;  Plin.  iv.  10.)  Potxdaka  (norfJcua; 
Eih,  noTidoidnyr,  Tiorilllat*^s)  was  a  I>orian  city 
originally  colonised  from  Corinth  (Thuc  i.  56 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  t.  628),  though  at  what  period  is  not 
known;  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Per- 
sian wars.  It  surrendered  to  the  Persians  on  their 
march  into  Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  123.)  After  the 
battle  of  Sahunis  it  closed  its  gates  against  Arta- 
bazus,  who  at  the  head  of  a  leafifi  detachment  had 
escorted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont.  On  his  return 
this  genera]  laid  si^e  to  the  place  of  which  he 
would  probably  have  obtained  possession  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  it;s  citizens,  Jiad  not  the  plot 
I  been  accidentally  discoyered.   An  attempt  afterwanlB 
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made  against  it  by  the  Persians  was  ansuccessful, 
from  a  sudden  influx  of  the  sea,  while  the  troope 
were  crossing  the  baj  to  attack  the  town ;  a 
great  part  of  the  Persian  force  was  destroyed,  the 
remainder  made  a  hasty  retreat  (Herod,  viii.  127.) 
There  was  a  contingent  of  300  men  sent  by  Potidaea 
to  the  united  Greek  forces  at  Plataea.  (Herod, 
ix.  28.)  Afterwords  Potidaea  became  one  of  the 
tributary  allies  of  Athens,  but  still  maintained  a 
certain  metropolitau  alle^^iance  to  Corinth.  Certain 
ma^^istratcs  under  the  title  of  Epideiniurgi  were 
sent  there  every  year  from  Corinth.  (Thuc  i.  56.) 
In  B.  c.  432  Potidaea  revolt  ed  from  Athens,  and 
allied  itself  with  Perdiccas  and  the  Corinthians. 
After  a  severe  action,  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
finally  victorious,  the  town  was  rep^ularly  bluckaded; 
it  did  not  capitulate  till  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  war,  after  going  through  such  extreme  sufiiar- 
ing  from  famine  that  even  some  who  died  were  eaten 
by  the  survivors.  (Thuc  ii.  70.)  A  body  of  1,000 
colonists  were  sent  from  Athens  to  occupy  Potidaea 
and  the  vacant  territory.  (Diod.  xii.  46.)  On  the 
occupation  of  AmphipoUs  and  other  Thradan  towns 
by  Brasidas,  that  general  attempted  to  seize  upon 
the  garrison  of  Potidaea,  but  the  attack  failed. 
(Thuc  iv.  135.)  In  382,  Potidaea  was  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Olynthians.  (Xen.  Ileli.  viL  §  16.) 
In  364,  it  was  taken  by  Timotheus  the  Athenian 
general.  (Diod.  zv.  81 ;  comp.  Isocr.  de  AnUd. 
p.  1 19.)  Philip  of  Macedon  seized  upon  it  and  gave 
it  up  to  the  Olynthians.  (Diud.  zvi.  8.)  The  Greek 
population  was  extirpated  or  sold  by  him.  Cassander 
founded  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Potidaea,  and  as- 
sembled on  this  spot  not  only  many  strangers  but 
also  Greeks  of  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the 
Olynthians,  who  were  still  surviving  tlie  destruction 
of  their  city.  lie  called  it  after  his  own  name 
Cassandreia.  (Diod.  xix.  52;  Liv.zliv.  11.)  Cas- 
aandreia  is  the  natural  port  of  the  fertile  peninsula 
of  Piillene  (^Kassdndhra)^  and  soon  became  great 
and  powei-ful,  surpissing  all  the  Macedonian  cities 
in  opulence  and  splendour.  (Diod.  /.  c.)  Arsinoe, 
widow  of  Lysimachus,  retired  to  this  place  with  her 
two  sons.  (Polyaen.  viii.  57.)  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
her  half-brotlier,  succeeded  by  treachery  in  wresting 
the  place  from  her.  Like  Alexandrcia  and  Antiocb, 
it  enjoyed  Greek  municipal  institutions,  and  was  a 
republic  under  the  Maicedoiiian  dominion,  though 
Cassanders  will  was  its  law  as  long  as  he  lived. 
(Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  History^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  231,  253.)  About  b.  c.  279  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Apollsdorus,  one  of  the  most  detectable 
tyrants  that  ever  lived.  (Diod.  Ejx.  p.  563.) 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  made  use  of  Cassandreia 
as  his  princi|ial  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one  time  caused 
100  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  the  docks  of  that 
port.     (Liv.  zxviii.  8.) 

In  the  war  witli  Perseus  his  sou  (b.c.  169),  the 
Roman  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  undertook  the  siege  of  Cassandreia,  but 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  (Liv.  xliv.  11,  12.) 
Under  Augustus  a  Roman  colony  settled  at  Cas- 
sandreia. (Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Handbuch  der 
Rom.  Alt.  vol.  iii.  pt  i.  p.  1 18 ;  Eckhel,  /).  N".  vol.  ii. 
p.  70.)  This  city  at  length  fell  before  the  barbarian 
Huns,  who  left  hardly  any  traces  of  it  (Procop.  B.P. 
ii.  4,  deAedi/,  iv.  3 ;  comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  152.) 

For  coins  of  Cassandreia,  both  autonomous  and 
imperial,  see  Eckhel  (L  c).  The  type  constantly 
found  is  the  head  of  Ammon,  in  whose  worsliip  they 
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seem  to  have  joined  with  the  neigfaboiuing  people  cf 
Aphytis.  QE.  B.  J.] 

CASSANDRES,  CASSANITAE.      [Gasaxdi.] 

CASSI,  in  Britain.  The  name  of  a  populatitoi 
sufficiently  eastward  to  be  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  v.  21);  indeed,  Cassi-yehtwuua  was  their 
king,  and  the  Oppidum  Cassi-velanni  (Caee.  L  c) 
was  a  stockaded  village,  {nxibably,  in  the  pres«it 
Hundred  of  Cosrio-buiy.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CASSrOPE  (Kwrcri^vn).  1.  A  town  and  pro- 
montory of  Corcyra.     [Corctra,.] 

2.  A  town  of  Epeuns,  more  usnaDj  called  Cas* 
sope.     [Cassopb.] 

CASSIOTIS  (K<uratwTis\  a  district  of  nortbmi 
Syria,  containing,  according  to  Ptolemy  (r.  15.  §  16), 
the  cities  of  Antiochbia,  DAPiniB,  Bactaiaixa, 
Lydia,    Sblbuceia,    Epiphanbia,    RaPIIA2VEA, 

AlfTARADUS,     MaBATHUS,     MaRXAMK,      Uld     ^A- 

MUROA.  It  probably  was  never  conadered  as  a 
political  division  (oomp.  Marquardt,  Handlmek  der 
Rom,  AU.^  176),  but  was  rather  a  district  marked 
out  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  [Sybia.] 
(Chesoey,  Exped,  EtiphraL  vol.  L  ;  Tfaomsoo,  BibL 
Sacr.  vol.  v.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CASSITE'RIDES,  in  Britain.  The  tin-count/ 
of  Cornwall,  with  which  the  Scilly  Isles  were  nwre 
or  less  confiised.  For  details  see  BBiTAifKiCAE  I^- 
8UIJUS.  pp.  433—435.  [B.  G.  L.] 

CASSO'PE  (Ka(r(r(^,  Steph.  B. «.  v. ;  KMrtrwwla 
w6\is,  Diod.;  Kaffiri^iny,  PtoL),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Cassopabi  {KBuratrrtuot),  a  people  of  Epirus 
occupying  the  coast  between  Thesprotia  and  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  and  bordering  upon  Nicupolis. 
(Scylaz,  p.  12 ;  Strab.  vii  p.  324,  seq.)  Scylax 
describes  the  Cassopaeias  living  in  villages;  but  they 
afterwards  rose  to  such  power  as  to  obtain  possession 
of  Paudosia,  Buchaetium,  and  Elateia.  (Don.  de 
Hdhn.  33.)  We  leom  from  another  authority  that 
Batiae  was  also  in  their  teiiritory.  (Theopoinp.  op. 
JIarpocr.  a.  v.  ^EXdrtuu)  Their  own  city  Cassope 
or  Cassopa  is  mentioned  in  the  war  earned  on  by 
Cassander  against  Alcetaa,  king  of  Epirua,  in  b.  c 
312.  (Diod.  xix.  88.) 

Cassope  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea, 
on  the  road  from  Pandosia  to  Nioopolis  upon  the 
portion  of  the  mountain  of  Z6longo,  near  the  villas:e 
of  Kctmarina.  Its  ruins,  which  are  very  extensiw, 
are  minutely  described  by  Leake  The  ruined  walls 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  occupied  a  level  about  1000 
yards  long,  may  be  traced  in  their  entire  circuit;  and 
those  of  Uie  city  may  also  be  followed  in  the  greater 
part  of  their  course.  The  city  was  not  less  than  three 
miles  in  ciroumference.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of 
the  Acropolis,  towards  the  western  end,  there  is  a 
theatre  in  good  preservation,  of  which  the  interior 
diameter  is  50  feet  Near  the  theatre  is  a  subterra- 
neous building,  culled  by  the  peasants  Viisildspito, 
or  King's  House.  **  A  passage,  19  feet  in  Ien::tb, 
and  5  feet  in  breadth,  with  a  curved  roof  one  f<>*t 
and  a  half  high,  leads  to  a  chamber  9  feet  9  inchM 
square,  and  having  a  similar  roof  5  feet  7  inches  in 
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M^t  The  arches  are  not  oooetnicted  en  the 
priiiciplce  of  the  Soman  arch,  but  are  hollowed  ont 
of  horuootal  coonws  of  stcxne."  Leake  found  aerend 
tombs  between  the  principal  gate  of  the  city  and  the 
viUage  of  KtamarimL  The  rains  of  this  city  are 
aooM  of  the  moot  extensive  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Leake.  Northern  Greece,  toL  L  p.  247,  aeq.) 

CA'SSOTia    [Dklphl] 

GASTA'BALA  (^KaardigaKa  i  Etk  Kaurroia^ 
Aevt),  a  city  of  Cilicia,  one  of  the  praefectttres  of 
Cappadoda.  Strabo  (p.  537)  describes  Castabala 
aiui  CybiJitra,  as  not  far  from  Tyana,  bat  as  still 
r«eiirer  to  the  moantain  (Tanros).  Pliny  (ri.  3) 
enumerates  Castabala  with  Tyana  among  the  Cap- 
padocian  towns.  In  CastabaU  there  was  a  temple 
of  Artemis  Pensia,  where  th^  said  that  the 
priestenees  walked  with  bare  feet  over  live  coals 
anhort.  (See  Grosknrd's  Note,  Strabo,  TraiuL  ii. 
p.  453,  on  the  proposals  to  amend  the  reading 
Perasia,  which  the  context  of  Strabo  ahowii  to  be  his 
Pennine  reading.)  The  site  of  this  place  has  not 
yet  been  fixed  sati&fectorily,  but  it  may  bo  at  Nigde, 
KE.  oSBor.  The  epigraph  on  the  coins  of  CastabaU 
in  /^fOwoAis  murro^.  [0.  L.] 

GASTA'BALA  (rk  fLaoraaKa%  as  it  is  called 
by  Appian  (^MUhricL  c  105),  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8),  and 
by  Pliny  (▼.  27),  who  mentions  it  among  the  towns 
of  the  interior  of  Cilicia.  Alexander  miurched  from 
Soli  to  the  Pyramns,  which  he  crossed  to  Ifallus, 
and  he  reached  Gastabalnm,  as  Curtios  (iii.  7)  calls 
it.  on  the  second  day.  In  order  to  reach  Issue  from 
Castabala,  it  was  necessaiy  to  pass  through  a  defile, 
wiiich  Alexander  had  sent  Parmenio  forward  to 
occupy.  This  defik,  then,  was  east  of  Castabala, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  Amanides  Pylae  of 
Strabo  (p.  676),  now  Demur  Kapu, 

The  Antooine  Itin.  phuses  Catabolam,  which  is 
Castabalum,  east  of  A^eae  or  ^jfos,  26  K.  P.,  or 
20  ge«ifi:.  miles.  The  distance  from  Ajfoe  to  a  place 
called  Kara  Aoya  is  16  geog.  miles,  and  from  Ajfoa 
to  some  ruins  is  19  geog.  miks.  Tliis  would  idttitify 
the  ruins  with  Castabalum.  But  the  Itin.  gives  16 
M.  P.,  or  12  ge^g.  miles  frtnn  Castabalum  to  Baiae, 
and  the  distance  from  Kara  Kof/a  to  Bafoe,  which 
b  Baiae^  was  determined  by  Lieut.  Murphy  to  be 
13  geog.  milos,  while  the  distance  from  the  ruins  to 
Bayae  is  15  geog.  miles.  Ainsworth  prefers  the 
shorter  of  the  two  distances,  "  as  it  was  determined 
by  Itineraiy,  while  the  other  distance  from  AyAa  to 
the  ruins  was  determined  by  a  boat  survey."  Accord- 
ingly he  identifies  CastabaU  with  KaraKaya  (Ains- 
worth. Trandi  m  the  Track,  ^,  p.  56 ;  Ainsworth, 
ixMMftMi  (reojf.  JoHra.,  V(d.  X.  pi  510,  &C.)     [G.  L.] 

CASTAXIA  (KooToAia:  Eth,  KaaroKt^s, 
which  Steph.  &9.  obaerves,  is  a  oommon  form  in 
Cilician  names),  a  pUce  in  Cilicia,  mentioned  by 
Theagenes  in  his  Carica.  [G.  L.] 

CASTAXIA  PONS.     [Dnjpm.] 

CA'STAMON  (Cottomoimt),  a  town  of  Paf^- 
lagooia,  often  mentaoned  by  the  Byxantine  historians. 
CaMamomi  is  a  considerable  town,  which  is  placed 
in  the  maps  on  the  Amnias,  a  branch  of  the  Halys. 
(Cramer,  Atia  Mmar,  vol  I  p.  239.)  [G.  L.] 

CASTAX  (J&imi\  ^tkyot  Baedca,  probably 
ideoticai  with  Castulx).  [P. S] 

CASTELLA'NI  (K«rrc\Aayo^),  a  people  of  Uia- 
paoia  Tarraconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
W.  of  the  AussTAKi,  and  E.  of  the  Iaccstani, 
with  the  following  towns :  Sebendnnnm  (2cCci>8ov« 
Mir),  also  mentioned  on  a  coin,  in  conjunction  with 
lloda  (Seetiiu,  p.  164);  Beseda  (Bie^ :  S,  Juan 
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fie  Um»  BadeeoM,  coins  op,  Sestmi^  p.  183) ;  Egosa 
('EymraX  and  Basi  (Bd<ri:  Ptol.iL  6.  §  71 ;  Ukect, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  I,  p.  426).  [P.  S.] 

CASTELLUH  AMERINUH.    [Amsria]. 

CASTELLUM    CARACENOBUM.      [Cari.. 

GBHl.] 

CASTELLUM  FIRMANUM.     [Fibmum.] 

CASTELLUM  MENAPIORUM,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9X  who  nya, "  then  after  the  Moea,  the 
Menapii,  and  a  city  of  theirs  CasteUnm."  It  is  also 
supposed  by  lyAnvillo  that  it  may  be  the  *'  Cas- 
teUum  Oppidum  quod  Mosa  fluvitis  praeterhunbit " 
of  Ammianus  (zvl  25).  But  the  words  *'  Cas- 
tellum  Oppidum  quod  are  said  not  to  be  in  the 
MSS.  (See  the  note  of  Valesius.)  As  there  is  a 
pbboe  called  Ktetd  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maae, 
between  Rurtmonde  and  Venloo,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  may  be  the  Castellum  Menapiorum ;  fat  it  would 
oome  within  the  limits  of  the  Menapii,      [G.  I*] 

CASTELLUM  (MORINORUM).  There  are 
numy  routes  which  end  at  or  branch  from  a  place 
called  Castellum,  in  the  northern  part  of  Cbllia. 
On  the  inscription  of  the  column  of  Tongeni,  a  road 
leads  from  Castellum,  through  Fines  Atrebatum,  to 
Nemetacum  (iirros).  Another  roate  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  runs  from  Castellam,  through  Minaria- 
cum,  to  Tumaoum  (Tomw»^)\  and  another  from 
CasttBlIum,  through  Nemetacum,  to  Bagacum  (Bo- 
mjf).  The  Table  has  a  route  through  Tamenna 
(reroMMie)  to  Castellum  Menapiorum,  which,  as 
the  rest  of  the  route  shows,  is  not  the  Castellum  on 
the  Jfoos,  but  the  Castellam  of  the  Itinerary.  This 
place  must  be  the  hill  of  Castel^  in  the  department 
of  Nord,  south  of  Dtrnkerque,  which  rises  above  the 
flat  country,  and  commands  a  view  of  immense  ex- 
tent It  was  certainly  a  Roman  station.  Many 
medals  have  been  dug  up  there.  (Bast,  JUeueil 
dAnUqmUstkc^tromfieBdantlaFlandre.)  There 
appears  to  be  no  authority  for  the  name  Morinorum; 
but  this  pUce  would  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Mo- 
rini.  The  name  Castellum  Menapiorum  in  the 
Table  cannot  be  right;  for  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
the  Menapii  extended  as  far  as  Cosse^  which  is  im- 
probable, we  should  not  expect  to  find  thdr  Castellum 
there ;  and  it  is  just  the  pkce  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  the  Castellum  of  the  Morini.         [G.  L.J 

CASTELLUM  YALENTINlAin,  a  fortress 
built  by  the  emperor  Valaitmian,  on  the  river  Nicer. 
(Amm.  Mare,  xxviii.  2.)  Ammianus  relates  that, 
as  the  river  was  destroying  the  foundations  of  the 
fort,  the  emperor,  in  a.  d.  319,  caused  the  river  to 
be  led  in  a  different  direction.  It  is  believed  that 
the  place  was  situated  between  Leckenheim  and 
Manhdm,  (Wilhelm,  German,  p.  69;  Krentzer, 
Zwr  Geech.  aUrom,  KnlSnr  am  Oberrhem,  p.  38, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

CASTHANAEA  (KMrteyoia,  Strab.;  Kcurrwaia, 
Lyoophr.,  Steph.  B.,  MeL,  et  alii :  £tk  Kcvtfomubf ),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pe- 
lium,  with  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  Casthanitis.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  aoooont  of  the  terrible 
storm  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  experienced  off  this 
partof  the  coast.  Leake  places  it  at  some  ruins,  near 
a  small  port  named  Tamukhari.  It  was  frtxn  this 
town  that  the  chesnut  tree,  which  still  abounds  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mt.  Pelinm,  derived  its  name  in  Greek 
and  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  (Herod.  vii« 
163, 184 ;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  438, 443  ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  1 6 ; 
Pomp.  Mel  iL  3;  Lyoophr.  907;  Nicandr.  AkxipK 
27 1  ;  Etym.  M.  s.  v  Leake,  Nortkem  Greece 
vol.  iv.  p.  383.) 
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C  A'STKTUM  (Kil<rT9iMr),a  moantein  at  Aspenaos 
of  Psmphylia.  (Stoph.  «.  v.)  [G.  L.] 

CASTO'LI  CAMPUS  (ICa«rr«Xov  veSU).  Xe- 
nnphoD  (^tiaft.  i.  I.  §  2),  nji  that  king  Arta- 
xenes  appmntod  bis  brother  Cynu  the  joon^er, 
commander  of  all  the  forces  that  muster  at  the  plain 
of  Castolns.  Stepbantu  («. «.  KatrrwAov  ircStor)  says 
that  Castohu  waa  a  dtj  of  Lvdiaf  and  that  the 
Ethnic  name  is  Kofrrc^AiOf .  He  ({notes  Xenophon, 
and  adds  after  KcurrvAov  wtUor  the  words  Aw^4mp 
&t  Ecra^dr:  and  also,  **  it  was  ito  called  becaose 
the  Ljdsans  call  the  Dorians  Oastoli  :**  all  which  is 
nnmtelligible.  It  does  not  appear  that  Stephanos 
oonld  get  his  information,  except  from  Xenophon, 
who  simply  says  of  the  place  what  has  been  stated 
.  above.  IF  there  were  any  meaning  in  llie  remark  of 
StephanoS)  the  place  woold  be  the  plain  of  the 
Dorians.  It  has  been  proposed  to  chan^  KootmAoQ 
into  n«icrwXaw ,  the  name  of  a  branch  (>f  the  Hermos, 
but  there  is  no  antAority  for  this  alteration.  The 
place  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRA,  a  station  on  the  Candavian  or  Egnataan 
way,-~the  great  line  of  commnnication  by  Isad  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  East.  In  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
k  is  fixed  at  12  M.  P.  firom  Heraeleia.  In  the  Je- 
rosalem  Itinerary,  a  place  called  Parembole,  which 
Cramer  {Ane.  Greece^  vol.  L  p.  83)  identifies  with 
the  Castia  of  Antoninus,  appears  at  a  distance  of 
12  M.  P.  from  Herackia.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
routes  wUcb  tne  Antonine  Itinerary  gives  in  this 
piut,  a  place  called  Kicia  is  marked  at  1 1  M.  P 
frmn  Heraeleia.  The  Pentinger  Tables  mtetion  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  assign  to  it  the  same 
distance.  I^roake  (^Norihem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  313) 
ctmsidefs  that  these  names,  Castra,  Parembole,  Nicia 
(Nicaoa?  oomp.  Steph.  B.  §.  v.  N/«Mua)  have  re- 
feneoce  to  the  militaiy  transactians  of  the  Romans 
in  Lyncestis,  who  not  many  years  after  those  events 
constructed  a  road  whksh  passed  exactly  over  the 
scene  of  their  former  achievements.  Castra  or  Pa- 
rembole, therefore,  indicates  the  first  encampment  of 
Solpicins  on  the  Bevns  (Liv.  xxxi.  33),  and  lOcaea 
(Nicia)  the  place  whers  he  obtained  the  advantsge 
over  Philip*s  cavahry  near  OctolnphoSf  which  was 
SUP.  distant  from  the  fint  encampment  (Liv. 
XXX.  36).  It  appears,  tlierefbre,  that  Nicaea  (Nicia), 
Parembole  or  Caadra,  and  Heraeleia,  formed  a  triangle 
of  which  the  sides  were  8, 1 1,  and  12 IL  P.  m  lengSi ; 
that  the  N.  r&ute  from  Lydinidns  desoeaded  upon 
Nicaea  or  Octoluphns,  and  the  two  S.  routes  upon  Pa- 
rembole or  Castra  on  the  river  Bevns.        [£.  B.  J.] 

CASTRA  ALA'TA,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Tlrtp^^y  erpar^t^ov  of  Ptdemy. 
It  is  twice  mentioned  by  this  author  (ii.  3.  §  13, 
viii.  3.  §  9),  and  by  him  only ;  onoe  as  having  *MtB 
longest  day  of  18  hours,  and  one -half,"  and  being 
**  distant  from  Alexandria  to  tiie  westward  2  hours 
and  one-sixth ;"  and  again,  as  being,  along  with 
Banatia,  TanMia,  and  Toaesis,  one  of  tSie  four  towns 
of  the  Vaoomagi, — these  lying  north  of  the  Cale- 
donkns,  and  north-east  of  the  Venicontes.  It  has 
been  varioosfy  identified,  vis.  with  Tayne  in  Ross, 
with  Burgkead  in  Murray,  and  with  Edinfmrg, 
None  of  these  an  certain.  [R  G.  L.] 

CASTRA  CAECI'LIA  (Coeeres),  a  town  of  Ln- 
sitania,  in  Spain,  on  the  high  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesaraugnsta,  46  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  20 
M .  P.  from  Turmuli  {A  Iconeta)  on  the  Tagus.  (/(m. 
Ani.  p.  433.)  It  belonged  to  the  conventuh  of  £me- 
ri'.a,  and  fonned  one  community  with  Norba  Cae- 
•arra  (Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35,  cantribtUa  in  Xai'lHtm). 
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It  is  generally  snpposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Caecilia  Gemellinum  of  Ptnlemy  (ii.  5.  §  8,  KcunAia 
TtftdWtnv  9t  MfrtXXiPu :  Bivar.  ad  Dexiri  CkroH. 
p.  1 79,  ap.  Wesscling.  ad  Itm.  L  e.)t  [P.  S  ] 

CASTRA  CORNE'LIA  (MeU.  i. 7.  §  2;  PHn.  ? 
4.  §  3;  C.  Comeliana,  Caes.  B.C.  ii.  24,  25;  C. 
Scipionis,  Oros.  iv.  22 ;  Kdurrpa  KopniAlwr,  Peripl, 
ap.  Iriart.  p.  488 ;  Kt^mfkiov  waptftSoX-fij  Ptol.  iv. 
3.  §  6;  6  2«{iru»rot  x^^i  Appian.  B.C.  it  44: 
GkellaX),  a  place  (/bcus,  Plin.  I.e.)  on  the  E.  coa^t  of 
the  Carthaginian  territoiy  in  K.  Africa  (Zeogitana), 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  camp  ebtablishiii 
there  by  the  elder  Scipio  Afncanus  immediately 
after  his  landing  in  Africa,  B.  c  204.  It  is  fully 
described  by  Caesar,  in  his  narrative  of  Curios 
operations  i^nst  XJtica  (B.  C.  ii.  24,  25).  It  Uy 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Bagradas  (^Meferdak),  between 
the  river  and  Utica,  being  distant  from  the  latter 
phure  a  little  more  than  a  mile  by  the  direct  r\*ad, 
which  was,  however,  subject  to  inundation  firom  the 
sea,  and  then  the  route  made  a  circuit  of  six  miles. 
The  site  of  the  camp  was  a  straight  ridge,  jnttio^ 
out  into  the  sea,  broken  and  ruggM  on  fa<>th  its 
slopes,  but  the  less  sleep  on  the  side  towuxds  Utica. 
(Comp.  Lucan.  iv.  589,  590,  where,  speaking  of 
Curio,  he  says : — 

"  Inde  petit  tumulos,  exesasqne  undique  mpes, 
Antad  quae  r^na  vocat  mm  vana  vetnstas: " 

the  last  line  appears  to  refier  to  some  ie^gend  which 
made  the^je  hills  the  tomb  of  Antaeus.)  In  this 
description  we  have  no  diflScuIty  in  recognizing,  in 
spite  of  great  physical  dianges,  the  summit  of  a 
chain  of  hills  which  rise  up  to  the  height  of  from  50 
to  80  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the 
Mejerdah  between  Utica  and  Carthage.  The  alter- 
ations made  by  the  deposits  of  the  Meferdak  have 
left  this  ancient  promont<»y  some  distance  inland, 
and  have  so  changed  the  course  of  the  river,  that  it 
now  flows  between  Utica  (Bow-sftoler)  and  the 
Castn  (GkfeUaX),  mstesd  of  to  the  S.  of  the  latter. 
(See  BAARADaa  and  the  map  under  Caktraoo.) 

The  unacoonntaUe  neglect  of  the  Carthaginians, 
m  leaving  so  important  a  point  undefended,  seems, 
however,  to  be  clearly  establiidMd.  Not  the  least 
mention  is  made  of  any  town  or  fort  ib«e;  and 
Scipio  establishes  his  camp  without  oj^neitian.  So 
in  the  Roman  period :  Cnrio  finds  the  place  unoccu- 
pied ;  and  Lucan  tells  us  that  the  tnocs  of  Scipio's 
camp  were  just  discernible  in  his  time  (iv.  659:  ea 
vsfertt  eemii  vetUffia  vtdli).  An  ufaecure  passage 
in  Tertullian  (<2«  PaUio,  3)  is  suppoeed  to  give  a 
doubtful  indication  of  a  town  or  village  having  grown 
up  and  been  already  destroyed  befiore  his  time.  No 
traces  of  ruins  is  now  found.  (Shaw,  Travdi,  ^* 
p.  150;  Barth,  Wondertmffm,  fc^ p.  199.)     l?.S.] 

CASTRA  EXPLORATOltUM,  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  Itineruy  as  being  the  firat 
station  between  the  Vallnm  and  Rntupinm,  distant 
12  miles  from  Blaimm  Bulgium,  and  12  from  Lugo- 
vallum  {Carlisle),  A'efAerAy  best  meets  these  con- 
ditions. [R.  G.  L.] 

CASTRA  HANNI'BALIS,  a  town  or  port  of 
Bruttium,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  Mtuated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Scyllacium,  at  the  pcnnt  where  the  two  bays 
the  Sinus  Terinaeus  and  Scyllacinus,  approach  nnr* 
Sit  to  one  another,  so  that  the  isthmus  between  then 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii  10.  s.  15; 
Solin.  ii.  §  23.)  It  is  evident  from  Uie  name  thst 
the  phu»  derived  its  origin  from  having  been  a  prr- 
Bwnent  station  of  Hannibal  during  the  latter  yesn 
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«f  the  Sectmd  Panic  War,  when  hn  waa  shut  up 
within  the  Brattun  peniosiik;  bat  m  have  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  hirtoiy  of  that  period.  It  has, 
however,  been  lo^gested  that  the  Caatra  mentioned 
bj  livjr  (zxziL  7 :  '*  Castrarom  portoriom,  quo  in 
loco  nono  oppidam  eat*')  asi  a  seaport,  without  indi- 
cating its  locali^,  may  probably  be  the  place  in 
qaestiea;  and  that  the  sinall  colony  of  300  eettkrs 
was  estahliahed  there  soon  after  the  Second  Punic 
War  (b.c.  199),  with  a  view  to  retain  it  in  being. 
(Zompt,  de  Colon,  p.  236.)  It  aabseqaently  appears 
to  have  senred  Ma  the  seaport  of  Scyliaciom,  where  a 
more  oonaiderable  Roman  colony  was  established  in 
B.  c.  122.  (Zum{^,  L  c. ;  Mommsen,  in  Bmriehte  der 
SdchtUck,  GtaeUtekt^t  der  Wi»$,  1849,  p.  49,  foil.) 
Its  name  is  still  found  ander  the  corrupt  form  "  Anni- 
bali"  in  the  TabuU,  which  places  it  36  M.  P.  from 
the  Lactuum  Promontory.  {Tab.  FemiL  The  other 
distances  are  evidently  corrupt.)  Its  exact  site  has 
not  been  determined,  but  it  was  probably  situated 
near  the  month  (tf  the  little  river  Coraoa.  Karlier 
topo^mphen  had  placed  it  at  a  spot  now  called  L€ 
Ccuielie,  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  SquiOace;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pliny's 
statement,  thoa<:h  it  woald  accord  better  with  the 
accounts  of  Hannibal's  operations  in  Bnittium,  which 
represent  him  as  generally  making  his  headquartera 
near  Cratona  and  the  Lacanian  Promontory.  (Liv. 
zxviii.  46,  zxiz.  36,  xxx.  19,  20;  Barriiis,  de  SU, 
Caiabr,  iv.  4;  BomaneUi,  voL  i.  p.  185.)   [K.  U.  B.] 

CASTRA  HE'RCULIS.  This  is  one  of  the  seven 
places  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  which  Julian  re- 
paired; and  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  who  enumerates 
them,  places  Castra  Hereulis  first,  and  Binginm 
(Bmjfm)  last.  [Bivoiom.]  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the 
Itina.  place  it  there.  [Casvo.]  Castra  Hereulis 
may  be  ffervelL  [G.  L.] 

CASTRA  NOVA.     [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  POSTUHU'NA,  a  fortified  hUI  4  M.P. 
Eram  Attegua  and  Ucnbis,  in  Hispania  Baetica. 
(SeO.  iTsvp.  8:  Attbqua.)  [P-&] 

CASTRA  PYRRHI,  a  place  in  Greek  niyria  near 
the  river  Aous,  is  pblced  by  Leake  at  OttatUteaf 
where,  however,  there  are  no  remains  of  antiqui^. 
(Liv.  zxxii.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  i.  pp. 
387,  396.) 

CASTRA  TRAJANA.     [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  VETERA  or  VETERA,  as  Ptolemy 
(ii.  9)  and  othos  call  it,  a  Roman  camp  near  the 
Lower  Rhine,  in  Germania  Inferior,  which  was 
funned  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  for  when  Germani  • 
ens  was  in  those  parts  (a.d.  14),  Vetera  was  the 
station  of  the  mutinous  fifth  and  twenty-first  legi(»s 
(Tacit  ^MS.  i.  48).  Indeed,  it  appears  from  Tad- 
tns  (J7«tt  iy.  23),  that  Augustas  had  considered 
this  to  be  a  good  post  for  keeping  the  Germaniae  in 
check;  and  daring  the  long  period  of  peace  that  had 
existed  when  CiviBs,  with  the  Batavi  and  Germans, 
attacked  the  place,  a  town  had  grown  up  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  camp.  (i/ts<.  iv.  22.)  Part  of 
the  camp  was  on  rising  ground,  and  part  in  the  pLun. 
Civilis  here  blockaded  two  legions  that  had  escaped 
thither  after  being  defeated  by  him.  The  Romans 
in  the  camp  of  Vetera  finally  surrendered  to  Givilis 
(a.d.  70),  who  afterwards  posted  himself  there  as  a 
safe  position  against  the  attack  of  Cerialis.  Vetera 
was  protected  by  the  wide  and  swampy  plains,  and  Ci- 
vilis  had  carried  a  mole  into  the  Rhine  tor  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  water  back  and  flooding  the  adjacent 
Cnonda.    The  place  was,  therefore,  near  the  Rhine, 
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in  some  spot  where  there  is  an  elevation  ui  the  midst 
of  a  level  country.  It  is  placed  in  the  table  at  the 
distance  of  13  M.  P.  from  Asciburgia  (As&iip^). 
D'Anville  places  Vetera  at  XatUm  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  near  the  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  eminence  he  supposes  to  be  Voretenberg, 
where  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found.  Thu 
position  seems  to  be  more  likdy  to  be  the  true  one 
than  Bttderich,  in  an  angle  of  the  Rhme,  opposite  to 
Wetelt  where  some  gec^raphen  fix  Vetera.  This 
important  post  was  always  occupied  by  one  or  two 
legions,  while  the  Romans  were  in  the  possession  of 
these  parts.  [G  L.] 

CASTRIMOE'NIUM,  a  town  of  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  about  12  miles  from  Rome, 
now  called  Marino,  It  does  not  appear  to  havo 
been  in  ancient  times  a  phwe  of  imp(»tanoe,  but  we 
learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniamm  that  it  received  a 
colony  under  Sulla,  and  that  its  territory  was  again 
assigned  to  military  occupants  by  Neroi  (Z4&.  Colon, 
p.  233.)  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Castrimonienses 
among  the  Latin  towns  still  existing  in  his  time  (iii. 
5.  8.  9.  §  63);  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Mu- 
nienses  enumerated  by  him  among  the  extinct  **  po- 
puli "  of  Latium  (lb.  §  69),  are  the  same  peoplsi 
and  tliat  we  should  read  Moenienees,  If  this  be  so, 
the  name  was  probably  changed  when  the  colony  of 
Sulla  was  established  there,  at  which  time  we  are 
told  that  the  city  was  fortified  (oppidum  ^ge  Sul- 
lana  est  munitum,  Lib.  Cohn.  L  c).  The  form 
Castrimanium  is  found  both  in  Pliny  and  the  Liber 
Colon. ;  but  we  learn  the  correct  name  to  have  been 
Castrimoeniimi  from  inscriptions,  which  also  attest 
its  municipal  rank  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Gru- 
ter,  /fiscr.  p.  397.  3;  Orolli,  Imor.  1393).  The 
discovery  of  these  inscriptions  near  the  modem  city 
of  MarinOf  rendera  it  almost  certain  that  this  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Castrimoonium  :  it  stands  on  a 
nearly  isolated  knoll,  connected  with  the  Alban  hills, 
about  3  miles  from  Albano^  on  the  road  to  Fraacaii, 
(Nibby,  DkUonU,  vol.  ii.  p.  315 ;  Gell,  Top.  qfRome, 
p.  810.)  [KH.B.] 

CASTRUM  ALBUM.    [Iucl] 

CASTRUM  IKUI,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Virgil  to  the 
Alban  king&  (^Am.  vi  772.)  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  any  historical  or  geographical  writer,  and 
Pliny  does  not  even  include  it  in  his  list  of  the  ex- 
tinct cities  of  Latium;  but  it  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  by  the  Roman  poets.  Silius  Italicus  assigns  it  to 
the  Rutuli,  and  Ovid  phices  it  on  the  coast  between 
Antium  and  Lavinium.  (SiL  ItaL  viii.  361 ;  Ovid, 
Met  XV.  727.)  Both  these  writen  call  it  Castrum 
simply,  Virgil  being  the  only  author  who  has  pre- 
served its  fUll  name.  It  is  clear  that  the  town  had 
ceased  to  exist  at  a  very  early  period,  which  may 
account  for  the  error  of  Serviua  {ad  Aen.  L  c.)  aiKl 
Rutilius  (/<m.  i.  232),  who  have  confinmded  it  with 
Castrum  Novum  on  the  coast  of  Etmiia.  But  it 
left  its  name  to  the  M^yoining  district,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Martial  under  the  name  of  the  "  Castrana 
rura,"  as  a  tract  noted,  like  the  adjacent  Ardea,  for 
its  insalubrity.  (Mart.  iv.  60.  1 :  when^  however, 
some  editions  read  Paestana.)  The  passage  of  Ovid 
is  the  only  clue  to  its  positi<a.  Nibby  supposes  it 
to  have  occupied  a  height  on  the  left  banlk  of  the 
little  river  called  Foeto  deW  InccuirOf  which  flows 
by  Ardea,  immediately  above  its  mouth;  a  plausible 
conjecture,  whiih  is  aU  that  can  be  looked  for  iu  such 
a  case.   (Nibby,/>tntorm,Toi.i.  p.440.)   [E.H.B.J 

CASTRUM  MINERVAE,  a  town  or  fortress  oa 
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the  const  of  Calabria,  between  Hydnmtnm  and  the 
lapjgian  Pmrnnntorj.  It  derired  its  name  firom  an 
ancient  temp.e  of  Minerva,  of  which  Strabo  speaks 
(vl  p.  281)  as  having  been  fbnnerij  very  wealthy. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  which  Virgil  mentions  as 
meeting  the  eyes  of  Aeneas  on  his  fin>t  approach  to 
Italy;  he  describes  the  temple  itself  as  standing  on 
a  hill,  with  a  secure  port  immediately  below  it 
{Aen.  iii.  531,  foil.,  and  Serv.  ad  loe.)  Dionysius 
gives  the  same  account;  (i.  51 )  he  calls  the  spot rh 
KoXovfittfov  *A^yatoy^  and  says  that  it  was  a  pro- 
montory with  a  port  adjacent  to  it,  to  which  Aeneas 
gave  the  name  of  the  Port  of  Venus  (Ai/iaV  'A^po- 
8fn|t),  but  he  adds  that  it  was  only  fit  for  sommer 
anchorage  (dfpiy^f  Hpfias"),  so  that  it  is  evident  we 
must  not  take  VirgiFs  description  too  literally.  No 
mention  is  found  either  in  Strabo  or  Dionysius  of  a 
town  on  the  spot ;  but  Varro  (as  cited  by  Probns, 
ad  Virg.  Ed,  vi.  SI)  distinctly  speaks  of  Castrum 
Minervae  as  a  town  (oppidum)  founded  by  Idome- 
neuB  at  the  same  time  with  Una  and  other  dties  of 
the  Sallentines.  It  seems  to  have  been  but  an  in- 
considerable place  under  the  Bomaus ;  but  the  Tabula 
marks  the  '^Cantra  Minervae"  at  the  distance  of 
8  M.  P.  sooth  of  Hydruntum ;  and  there  is  every 
probabQity  that  the  modem  town  of  Caatro^  whidi 
stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  near  the  sea-shocB,  about 
10  Roman  miles  S.  of  OtrantOy  occupies  the  site  in 
question.  There  is  a  little  cove  or  bay  immediately 
below  it,  which  answers  to  the  expressions  of  Dio- 
ny>ius:  though  the  little  port  now  called  Porio  Bar- 
ditoOf  more  than  6  miles  further  north,  would  corre- 
spond better  with  the  description  of  Virgil. 

The  spot  is  called  by  the  geographer  of  Ravenna 
**  Minervlum,**  and  hence  some  modem  writers  (Man- 
nert,  Forbiger)  have  been  Iisd  to  regard  this  as  the 
colony  of  Miiiervium,  established  by  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  128.  (VelL  Pat  i.  15.)  But  it  is  now  well 
established  that  that  name  was  only  a  new  desig- 
nation for  the  previously  existing  city  of  Scylacium. 
[SCYLACIUM.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  NOVUM.  1 .  (Ka<rrpov  rrfov,  PtoL : 
Etk.  Castranu\'ani,  /iwcr.),  a  city  on  the  seapcoast 
of  Etruria,  between  Pyrgi  and  Centumoellae.  We 
have  no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  cdony  there,  and  from  the  name  we  may 
presume  that  this  was  a  new  foundation,  and  that 
there  was  no  Etruscan  town  previously  existing  on 
the  site.  But  the  period  at  which  this  colony  was 
established  is  unknown;  we  first  find  it  mentioned 
in  Livy  (xxxvi.  3),  in  B.C.  191,  as  one  of  the  **  oo- 
hoiiae  maritiiuae,**  together  with  Fregenae,  Pyrgi, 
Ostia,  and  other  places  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sm. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tuscan 
town  is  here  meant,  and  not  the  one  of  the  same 
name  in  Picennm.  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all 
mention  it  as  one  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
but  it  had  in  their  time  lost  its  character  of  a  colony, 
in  common  with  its  neighboura  Fregenae,  Pyrgi,  and 
Graviaeae.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  4.)  Yet  we  find  it  termed,  in  an  inscriptirtn 
of  the  thnrd  century,  **Colonia  Julia  Castro  Novo" 
(Orell.  Imtr,  1009),  as  if  it  had  received  a  f.esh 
colony  under  Caesar  or  Augustus.  Its  name  is  still 
found  in  tile  Itineraries  (/(m.  AnL  pp.  291.  301 ; 
Itin.  MaiHk  p.  498);  but  in  the  time  of  Rutillus  it 
had  fallen  Into  complete  decay,  and  only  its  rains 
were  visibie,  which  that  author  erroneou^y  identifies 
with  the  Castrum  Inui  of  VirgiL  (Rutil.  Itin,  i. 
827 — 232.)  Servius  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the 
•ame  mistake  (od  ilM.  vi.  776).     The  site  of  Cas- 
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trum  Novum  seems  to  have  been  correctly  fixed  by 
Cluver  at  a  place  called  Torre  di  Ckiarueeiti,  about 
5  miles  S.  of  Civita  Veechia  (CentiunceUae% — 
where  considerable  remains  of  it  were  still  visible,— 
though  this  distance  is  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Itineraries.  (Cluver. /to/,  p.  488;  D'Anville,  JaoiL 
GSogr,  de  Vltalie,  pp.  122,  123.) 

2.  {KBurrp</woow^  Strab.;  Kiorpor,  Ptd.).  a 
city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Picennm,  which  was,  as  weQ 
as  the  preceding,  a  Roman  colony.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  Castrum,  the  fbondatioa 
of  which  as  a  colony  is  mentioned  both  by  Livy  and 
Velleius,  though  there  is  much  discrepant  between 
them  as  to  the  date.  The  latter  represents  Flimnm 
and  Castram  as  founded  at  the  begiimiiig  of  the 
Fintt  Punic  War,  while  livy  asrigns  Caatnim  to  the 
same  period  with  Sena  and  Adria,  aboat  B.c.  282. 
(Uv.  Epit.  xi.;  VeU.  Pat  i.  14;  Madvlg,  de  Colon 
pp.  265,  299.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  it  ii 
found  as  a  colony,  the  Castrum  Novum  of  which  the 
name  occurs  in  Livy  (xxxvL  3)  as  a  **  oolooia  mari- 
tima,"  being  evidentiy,  as  already  obaerved,  the 
Tuscan  town  of  the  name.  But  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  maritime  towns  of  Pioenum  by  Strmbo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we  leam  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p.  226)  that  its  territory,  the  "  ager 
Castranus,"  was  portioned  out  to  fresh  oolonists 
under  Augustus,  though  it  did  not  resume  the  rank 
of  a  colony.  The  Itineraries  place  it  12  M.P.  from 
Castram  Traentinum,  and  15  from  Adria  (/tM.  Ant. 
pp.  101,  308,  313),  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  situated  near  Gmiia  Nuova^  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  the  river  TbrdMo,  the  Batmus  of  Pliny.  It  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  now  deserted  town  of 
S.  Flaviano^  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  below 
the  modem  town  of  GhMa  Nuova,  the  foundation  of 
which  dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  (D'An* 
ville,  Anal  Giogr.  de  lltaiie,  p.  181;  Bomanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  303.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  TRUENTI'NUM,  called  also  TRU- 
ENTUM,  from  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  it 
stood  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ;  Troento  civitas,  Itin.  AnL 
p.  101 ),  was  a  maritime  dty  of  Piot-num,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Traentus  {Tronto^,  From 
the  name  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  Boouui 
town,  though  we  have  no  account  of  its  settlement, 
and  it  certainly  never  ranked  as  a  colony.  But  ac- 
cording to  Phny  there  was  a  town  previously  exist- 
ing (m  the  spot,  which  was  a  Libumian  aettiement, 
and  the  only  one  of  that  people  still  remaining  in 
Italy.  (Plin.  /.  e  )  Castram  Traentinum  is  men- 
tioned during  the  Cixil  Wars  as  one  of  the  pbces 
oocupied  by  Caesar  during  his  advance  throcgh  Pi- 
cennm from  Ariminum  (Cic.  ad  AtL  viii.  12.  B); 
but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  its  name  oc- 
curs in  history.  Its  territoiy  (the  **  ager  Trnenti- 
nus  ")  was  among  thoee  portioned  out  by  Augustas 
{Lib.  Colon,  p.  226);  and  its  oontmued  existence 
throughout  the  Ronoan  empire  is  attested  by  the 
geographers  and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; 
Mel.  iL  4;  Sfl.  ItaL  viu.  434;  Jtm.  AnL  pp.  908, 
31  f ;  Tab.  Pent,)  All  authorities  agree  in  placing 
it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Traentus,  but  its  exact  site 
has  not  been  determined.  D*Anville  placed  it  st 
Monte  Brandonej  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  s 
short  distance  from  the  sea;  but  according  to  Boms- 
nelli  s(Hne  vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  TVoralo,  at  a  spot  called  Torre  di  Mar 
tin  Sicuro,  (D'Anville,  AnaL  Giogr.  da  tltaL  p 
1 69 ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  294.)         [E.  H.  K] 
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OA'STULO  (KaoToA^r,  Polyb^  Stnb.  &e.,  coo- 
tncted  into  lUirrA»r,  Plat.  Sert,  S,  and  trb.  to 
Strabo;  KaarovKAr,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  59,  and  ^-rb. 
to  Stnbo;  KaffToKStfy  Appian.  Higp,  16:  Casta- 
looenaiii:  CatUma)f  \h»  chief  dtj  of  the  Oretanif  in 
Hispania  TarracoDeiifiis,  and  one  of  the  most  im* 
piTtant  places  in  the  S.  of  Spain.  (Ptol.  L  c;  Art»- 
midor.  <^  Steph.  Bya. ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  152,  where  the 
vonb  Kol  *£lfia  are  tfttppo^ed  by  Ukert  to  be  a  later 
addition;  see  Orbtani:  Platarch,  Lc,  assigns  it  to 
the  Celtiberi.)  It  lay  very  near  the  boandary  of 
Baetica  (Strab.  iii  p.  166),  on  the  npper  conrse  of 
tiie  Baetia  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  152,  obaenres  that  above 
Corduba,  toiranis  Castnlo^  M  KourrKmyoSf  the  rlTer 
was  not  navigable),  and  on  the  great  Boman  road 
from  Carthago  Nora  to  Curduba.  (Strab.  p.  160.) 
It  stood  at  the  junction  of  fonr  roads,  one  leading  to 
Carthago  Nova,  from  which  it  was  distant  203  M.  P. : 
two  otbcTi  to  Cordoba,  the  distances  being  respectively 
99  M.  P.  and  78  M.  P. ;  and  the  fourth  to  Malaca, 
the  distance  being  29 1  M.  P.  As  to  tlie  pUces  near 
it,  it  was  22  H  P.  from  Mkmtksa  Baktia,  20  M.  P. 
from  luTUROia,  32  M.  P.  from  Uciknsis,  and  35 
M.P.  from  TuoxA  (Itm.  AnL  pp.  396,  402,  403, 
404).  A  farther  indication  of  its  potdtton  is  given 
by  the  fact,  twice  stated  by  Polybiiu,  that  Bascula 
was  in  its  neighboariiood.  (Polyb.  z.  38,  xi.  20.) 
Again,  it  was  near  the  silver -mines  which  Strabo 
meotions  as  aboonding  in  t lie  mountains  along  the 
N.  side  of  the  Baetis  {Guadalquwir)^  and  the  term 
Saltus  CASTULONBHSia  seems  to  have  bei-n  the 
general  name  of  a  ooosiderable  portion  of  that  chain. 
(Pulyb.  IL  ec;  Liv.  zjui.  20,  zxvi.  20,  uviL  20; 
Cic.  Ep,  ad  Fam.  x.  31;  Strab.  iu.  p.  142:  there 
were  siso  lead<-mines  near  Castulo,  p.  148:  Caesar, 
BX.  L  38,  speaks  of  the  Ssltos  Castulonensis  as  di- 
viding the  upper  Talleys  of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetis : 
it  corrasponds  to  the  Sierra  de  Catoria,  or  £.  part 
of  the  Sierra  SlorenaJ)  All  the  evidence  respecting 
its  site  points  to  the  small  place  still  called  Cas/bna*, 
about  half  a  league  from  Linartt,  on  the  right  bank 
<^  the  Gnadalimar,  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  Gvadalqmmr;  and  the  site  is  furUier  identified 
by  luina  with  inscriptioos,  and  by  the  rantilated 
eculptuTBB  frequently  found  there.  **  At  Pahaueloi 
are  the  supposed  ruins  of  the  paJaee  of  Himilce,  the 
rich  wife  vS  Hannibal,**  who  was  a  native  of  Castolo 
(Liv.  axiv.  41 ;  Sil.  ItaL  iii.  97)(  and  *' the  fine 
fuuotain  of  Unarea  is  snppoeed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
the  Boman  work  which  was  connected  with  Castolo." 
The  mines  of  co|^per  and  lead  dose  to  the  place  are 
ctiil  very  productive ;  and  in  the  hills  N.  of  Ltnores, 
the  ancit  nt  silyer-mines  called  Lo$  Pogo$  de  Ambal 
niay  not  improbably  have  pnoserved  tlie  menoory  of 
the  rich  mine  which  Hannibal  is  known  to  have  pos- 
aeased  in  Spain,  and  which  has  been  conjectnred  to 
have  coma  to  hhn  through  his  wife.  (Plin.  xxxiii. 
31 ;  Morales,  Aniig.  pp.  58 — 62  ;  Flores,  Eip*  S.  vol. 
vii.  p.  136,  voL  t.  pp.  4,40;  Fia^^Handbook^  p.  166.) 

The  valley  of  Cadona  has  also  a  certain  resem* 
bUmce  to  that  on  the  side  of  Pamassos  above  Delphi, 
which  is  evidently  referred  to  in  the  epithet  applied 
to  it  by  Silioa  Italicna  (iii.  392,  *'  Fulget  pnecipois 
Panada  Gastolo  signis**),  and  iu  the  tradition, 
preserved  by  the  same  poet,  that  its  fint  inhabitants 

*  Bekfaard  and  others,  who  identify  it  with  Co- 
cor&i,  £.  of  «/ae»,  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
idea  that  Strabo  (iii  p.  142)  placed  it  iwor  the 
foares  of  the  Baetia,  whereas  his  language  refers 
mly  to  the  dipper  comrm  of  the  river. 
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(hence  ealled  CaataUi)  were  colonistB  from  Pbocis 
(iii.  97,  foil:  whether  the  name  of  the  place  was 
derived  from  the  tradition  or  aided  its  mvention,  can 
hardly  be  determined).  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  of  the  Sierra  Morena  which  has  two 
summits,  with  a  narrow  valley  between,  through 
which  the  GtsadaUmar  flows,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
moantain  is  a  spring,  like  that  of  Castalia  on  Par- 
nassus.    (Morales,  p.  59.) 

The  close  alliance  of  Castulo  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, implied  in  the  circumstance  of  Hannibari 
marriage,  did  not  prevent  its  revolt  to  the  Romans, 
at  the  time  of  the  successes  of  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  213  (Liv.  xxiv.  41). 
P.  Scipio  seems  to  hare  made  Castulo  his  head- 
quarters, and  was  slain  under  its  walls  (Appian. 
ffisp,  16),  his  brother's  fete  following  only  29  days 
later,  and  at  no  great  distance,  B.  c.  212  (Liv.  xxv. 
36).  Upon  this,  Castulo,  and  its  neighbour  Illiturgi 
(maxime  insigneM  et  mognUvdine  et  nocro,  Liv. 
xxviii.  19),  besides  other  smaller  cities,  retained  to 
the  Punic  alliance ;  and  their  punittliment  was  one 
of  yiimi^  P.  Scipiu's  fintt  acts  after  the  Carthaginians 
were  ex)H>lled  from  Spain,  b.  c.  206  (that  is,  as  we 
have  a  story  in  Livy  s  somewhat  doubtfol  version). 
Illiturgi  was  sacked  with  the  last  extremities  of 
military  cruelty  ;  but  the  Spaniards  in  Castulo, 
warned  by  the  example,  and  less  obnoxious  for  the 
manner  of  their  revolt,  hoped  to  make  their  peace 
by  a  voltmtary  surrender  of  their  city  and  of  ita 
Punic  garrison,  and  their  submission  purchabed  a 
fete  so  little  milder  than  that  of  lllitargi  that  Livy 
seems  to  labour  in  shading  off  the  due  gradation. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  19.  20.) 

Under  the  Roman  emjnre,  Castulo  was  a  mtmi- 
ct/mim,  with  the  ju§  Lattnum^  belonging  to  the 
conrenttu  of  New  Carthage;  and  its  inhabitants 
were  called  Caeeari  vcnale*.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4  ; 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter.  pp.  323,  no.  12,  325,  no.  2.)  Its 
coins  all  belong  to  the  period  of  ita  independence : 
they  re6enible  those  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Baetica 
(to  which,  in  fact,  the  city  naturally  belonged, 
though  politically  assigned  to  Tarraconensis) :  their 
usual  type  is  a  winged  sphinx  (Florez,  Med.  de 
Eap,  vol.  L  p.  342,  vol.  iii.  p.  44 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  37,  Suppl.  vol.  1.  p.  74;  SesUni,  p.  128 ;  Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pi  44.) 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Castax 
(KdoTo^)  of  Appian  (^Hiep.  32)  is  meant  for  Cas- 
tulo. (Comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  41 ;  Steph.  B.  a,  v.  Kirrc^; 
Wesseling.  ad  IHn,  AnL  p.  403 ;  Schweigb&nser,  ad 
Appian,  p.  242.)  [P.  S.] 

CASTULONENSIS  SALTUS.    [Caotui/).] 

CASUA'R] A,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  m  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Darantasia  (^MouUera  en  Ta^ 
rentoife)  to  Geneva.  It  is  24  M.  P.  from  Daran- 
tasia  to  Casuaria,  which  D'Anville  fixes  near  the 
source  of  a  small  river  called  La  Chaise^  and  in  the 
canton  of  Ceaerieux^  which  seems  to  be  the  name 
Casoaria.  From  Casuaria  the  road  is  continued 
tiirough  Bautae  [Bautab]  to  Geneva.     [G.  L.] 

CASUARII.     [Chasmaiu.] 

CASUENTUS,  a  river  of  Lncania,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii  11.  s.  16),  who  places  it  between 
the  Acalandrus  and  Metapontum.  It  is  evidently 
the  river  now  called  BasitntOt  a  considerable  stream, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bradanus  {Bra- 
datto)f  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  about 
5  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  a  short 
distance  S.  of  the  site  of  Metapontum.     [E.  H.  B.] 

CASUS  (Kdffos:  Kth,  Kd/rio«),  nn  Island  between 
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Garpathns  and  Creter  is,  according  to  Strabo,  70 
stadia  from  Garpathns,  250  from  Cape  Sammoniam 
in  Crete,  and  is  itself  80  stadia  in  drcmnference. 
(r>tnib.  z.  f,  489.)  PUny  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  makes  it 
7  M.  P.  from  Carpatbos,  and  80  M.  P.  frc«n  Sammo- 
ninm.  It  is  mentioned  hj  Homer  (7Z.  ii.  676).  It 
Is  said  to  hare  been  formerlj  called  Amphe  (Acline) 
and  Astrabe;  and  it  was  sappoeed  in  antiquity  that 
the  name  ai  ML  Casium  in  Sjria  was  derived  from 
this  island.  (Ste|^  B.  «.  V9.  Kcbras,  Kduriov ;  Plin. 
T.  31.  s.  36.) 

Casus  bos  been  Tisited  bj  Boas,  who  deBcribes  it 
as  consisting  of  a  single  ridge  of  mountains  of  con- 
siderable height  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  there  are 
■eTeral  rocks  and  small  islands,  which  Stnbo  calls 
(/.  c.)  ed  KeurUnf  rqaoi.  Boss  (bond  the  remams  of 
the  ancient  town,  which  was  also  called  Casus,  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  at  the  Tillage  of  PoUn  (a 
diminutive  instead  of  IlilAior  or  IIoAfSior).  The 
ancient  port-town  was  at  Enqforeion,  where  Boss 
also  discovered  some  ancient  remains:  among  others, 
rains  of  lepufehral  chambers,  parUy  built  in  the 
earth.  He  found  no  autonomous  coins,  since  the 
island  was  probably  always  dependent  inther  upon  Cos 
or  Bhodea.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  then 
Is  a  small  and  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  mountuns, 
called  Arjfa$f  a  name  which  it  has  retained  from  the 
most  ancient  times.  We  find  also  an  Axgos  in  Ca- 
lymna  and  Nisyrus.  Before  the  Greek  revolution, 
Coses  contained  a  population  of  7500  souls;  and 
though  during  the  war  with  the  Turks  it  was  at  one 
time  almost  de.serted,  its  population  now  amounts  to 
5000  Its  inhabitants  possessed,  in  1843,  as  numy 
as  75  large  merchant  vessels,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Christian  subjects  in  Turkey  was 
in  their  hands.  (Ross,  Heisen  in  den  Grieeh.  Inaeh^ 
▼d.  iii.  p.  32,  sea.) 

CASYSTES  (Kcun^imjf),  a  port  of  Ionia.  Strabo 
(p.  644),  whose  description  proceeds  from  south  to 
north,  idfler  describing  Teos,  says,  '*  before  you  come 
to  Erythiae,  first  is  Gerae,  a  small  d^  of  the 
Teians,  tiien  Corycus,  a  lofty  mountain,  and  a 
harbour  under  it,  Gasystes;  and  another  harbour 
called  Erythras"  (see  Groskurd^s  TranBt  vol.  iii. 
p.  24, 25,  and  notes).  It  is  probably  the  Cyssus  of 
Uvy  (xxxvi.  43),  the  port  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Antiochus  sailed  (b.  g.  191)  before  the  naval 
engagement  in  which  the  king  was  defeated  by 
Eumenes  and  the  Romans.  Leake  supposes  this 
port  to  be  LcUzdiOf  the  largest  on  this  part  of  the 
c  last  [G.  L.] 

CATABANI  (KaTa§ay«if),  a  people  of  Arabia, 
named  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
768),  and  placed  by  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  Sea,  L  e.,  on  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandebj  and  west  of  the  Chatramotitae.  Their  ca- 
pital was  Catabania,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Bana 
of  Ptolemy.  Forster  takes  the  name  to  be  simply 
the  classical  inversion  of  Bent  Kahtan,  the  great 
tribe  which  mainly  peoples,  at  this  day,  Central  and 
Southern  Arabia  (^Arabiaf  voL  ii.  p.  155,  more 
fully  proved  in  vol.  i.  pp.  83.  84,  131,  132),  and 
finds  in  them  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Jok- 
tan  {Gen,  z.  25,  26),  the  recognised  father  of  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Arabia  (Ih.  i.  p.  77).      [G.  W.] 

CATACECAUIIENE  (^  KareuewaufUm,  or 
*'  tlie  burnt  country "),  a  tract  in  Asia  Minor. 
Strabo  (p.  628),  after  describing  Philadelphia,  says, 
"  Next  is  the  country  called  Catacecaumene,  which 
iff  about  500  stadia  in  length,  and  400  in  width, 
whether  we  must  call  it  MyMa  or  Maeonia^  for  it  is 
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called  both  names.  It  is  all  without  trvea,  excrpt 
the  vine,  which  produces  the  wine  called  Gatace- 
caumenites,  which  is  inlbrior  in  qasUly  to  vme  t4 
the  wines  that  are  in  repute.  Toe  svface  of  the 
plain  coontiy  is  of  aafaes,  but  the  mouBtainoaa  part 
is  rocky,  and  black,  as  if  it  had  been  bttrot,"  Re- 
jecting certain  fimciful  conjectures  the  geographer 
condudes  that  this  appearance  bad  been  cansad  by 
internal  fires,  which  were  tbeD  quenched.  He  adda 
**  three  pits,  or  cavities,  are  ptunted  ost,  which  thfj 
call  blast^holes  (^uoroi),  about  40  stadia  Urotn  oae 
another;  xoogh  hills  rise  above  them,  which  ft  is 
jnvbable  have  been  pUed  up  from  the  liquid  matter 
that  was  ejected."  Strabo  correctly  distinguishes 
the  ashes  or  cinden  cf  this  country  from  the  hard 
rugged  lava. 

The  vokanio  ngion  is  travofsed  by  the  upper 
Uermua,  and  contains  the  modern  town  of  Kemh. 
There  are  three  cones,  which  are  more  reeant  than 
others.    They  are  about  five  miles  apart,  asid  answer 
to  Stnibo*B  description.    They  are  **  tluee  remark- 
able black  conical  hills  of  scoriae  and  aahcB,  a^  with 
deep  craters,  and  well  defined.   From  each  of  them  a 
sea  of  bkck  vesicular  lava  baa  fkmed  Ibrtk,  bnrstiBg 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  cones,  and  after  cndrduqg 
their  bases,  rushing  down  the  inclined  sviboe  of  tbs 
country  tlutmgb  pre-existing  boUows  and  Yalleya, 
until  it  has  reached  the  bed  of  the  Hennoa,  ibwing 
from  £.  to  W.  to  the  north  of  the  volcanic  hills " 
(Hamilton).     The  cones,  and  their  lava  atreama, 
seem  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin  ;  the  sar- 
Cmss  are  not  decompoeed,  and  contraat  witk  the  ckb 
surrounding  vegetation.     The  ntoat  casleni  of  these 
cones,  Kara  IkvUt,  near  JCcw^  ia  2,500  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  500  feet  above  the  town  of  Komia, 
The  second  is  seven  miles  distant  from  thia  oone  to 
the  west,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain.    The  crater 
of  this  cone  is  perfooL     Inari^ge  between  these 
two  cones  is  a  bed  of  crystalline  liuieetoaey  which 
has  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  lavs  stream. 
The  third,  and  moat  westerly  of  these  recent  catcnf, 
has  a  cone  consisting  chiefly  of  k»ee  dndera,  scoriae 
and  ashes;  and  the  crater,  which  is  the  beet  pseeerved 
of  the  three,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  dreumfereuce, 
and  300  or  400  feet  deep.    These  three  cratcra  lie  ia 
a  straight  line  in  the  tract  of  connljy  between  tiie 
Hermus  and  its  bnmch  the  Gogamua.    Stieams  of 
lava  have  issued  from  all  these  cooes;  and  the 
stream  from  this  third  crater,  after  passing  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  hills,  has  made  its  way  into  the 
valley  of  the  Uermns,  and  run  down  the  narrow  bed 
until  it  has  emerged  into  the  great  plain  of  Sardis. 
There  are  numerous  cones  of  an  older  period,  and 
kivas  that  lie  beneath  those  of  the  mora   recent 
period.     This  countrj  still  produces  good  wine. 

Major  Keppel  found  at  Koula  an  inscription  with 
the  name  Mijioy^s,  said  to  have  been  brought  firom 
Megne,  which  lies  between  the  second  cone  and  the 
most  westerly;  and  Hamilton  saw  there  a  large 
stone  built  into  the  waUs  of  a  mosque  with  Mmmrmf 
in  rude  characters.  The  country,  as  we  learv  firom 
Strabo,  was  called  Maeoma,  and  there  was  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  Megni  may  if^naiint 
(Hamilton,  JUsearchetf  ^  vol  i.  p.  136,  iL  p.  131 
Ac)  [G.  L.] 

CATADUPA.    [NiLua.] 

CATAEA  (Karo/o,  Anun,  TntL  S7X  »  island 
on  the  western  limit  of  Gannania,  about  12  miles 
from  the  shore.  It  was,  according  to  Arrian,  low 
and  desert;  a  character  which  it  still  retaina,  accord- 
ing to  Thevenot,  though  more  modern  autiioriliBi 
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frited  by  Vinceni)  »)Mk  of  iU  beauty  ind  fntiHty. 
Kemchiu  Ibaiid  it  QBiiifaiibitod,  but  Brnqnmted  by 
Tiaton  from  the  Gootioeat,  who  anniuiUy  bronght 
gottto  there,  end,  oooaecntinf;  them  to  VeDcu  and 
Meiciuy,  left  them  to  ran  wild.  Hence  the  proba- 
biiity  that  it  is  the  same  island  which  is  called 
Aphrodisias  by  Pliny  (vi.  28),  the  sitnation  of  which  is 
still  farther  detennined  by  his  adding  "  mde  Per»idis 
tnttiitsk"  Perhaps  the  ancient  name  is  preserred  in 
the  modem  JTeuA  or  JTen.  (Vincent,  Vojfagt  of 
Xearchmi,  wcLl  p.  36S;  Onseley,  Travels  in  tU 
£iu^Lp.270.)  [v.] 

CATALAUNI  or  CATELAUNI.    The  Nutitia 

at  the  provinoes  mentions  the  Civitss  Catalannomm 

among  the  dties  of  the  ProTincia  of  Belgica  Se- 

ctimia,  and  between  the  CiTitas  Soeasianum  aiui  the 

CiviUs  ¥enimandaoram.     Aurelian  defeated  Totri- 

cos  **  apod  Catalaanos,"    (Entropy  ix.  13.)    Animi- 

airas  llaroeUinos  (xt.  11)  mentiona  Catdanni  and 

Bemi  as  states  or  peoples  «/f  Belpca  Seconda.     Th^ 

Antomne  Itin.  places  the  Dorocatelanm  on  a  road 

from  Amhrnt^  thioogh  ^icaerrs  and  TVoyss,  to  Doro- 

cortonim  (iZctms);  and  the  Dnrocatelauni  are  next 

to  /2eMM,  at  the  distance  of  27  M.  P.     It  is  en.Hy  to 

see  that  this  phwe  is  Cidhnt-smt-MarnA     There 

Bsems  to  be  no  extant  authority  for  the  name  Dnro- 

eatalaonnm ;  but  as  there  is  Durooortorum   their 

msy  have  been  Dorocatalaanum.  Aocordins:  to  tu<a;;e 

inGalfia,  the  ample  nameCatalanni  finally  designated 

both  (he  people  and  the  tmm;  and  Ckdioua  is  n 

oorraption  of  Gatalanni.     At  Chdlom  the  iiomun 

Aetins  defeated  Attila,  A.  d.  451. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Gatalanni  were  dependent 
on  the  Bemi,  or  inclnded  in  their  territorj.  The 
Gatalanni  an  repnscnted  by  the  old  bishopric  of 
Ch^totu.  There  are  medals  with  the  name  of  this 
people  on  them.  [G.  L.] 

CATANA  or  GATINA*  (Kari^:  Etk.  Ka- 
TOKwof,  Cafanrnsis  or  Gatinensis:  t'atama)j  a  city 
so  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  abont  midway 
between  Tanrameninm  and  Syracuse,  and  almost 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna.  All  aatliore 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  cdooy,  of  Chal- 
culic  origin,  bnt  founded  immediately  from  the 
Deigbbonring  dty  of  Maxos,  under  the  guidance  ttf 
leader  mmied  Enarchus.  The  exact  date  of  its 
foundation  is  not  recorded,  but  it  appears  from 
Thucydides  to  haTe  followed  shortly  afler  that  of 
Leontani,  which  he  piacea  in  the  fifth  year  after 
Syiacoae,  or  730  b.  a  (Thuc.  vi.  3;  Stnb.  ri.  p. 
268;  Scymn.  Gb.  286;  Scyl.  §  13;  Steph.B.  «.  r.) 
The  only  erent  of  its  early  iuiarj  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  ua  is  the  legislation  of  Gharondas, 
and  even  of  this  the  date  is  wholly  uncertain.  (See 
I>icL  of  Biogr.  art  Charondas.)  But  from  the 
fact  that  his  legisUtion  was  extended  te  the  other 
Chalcidic  dtiea,  not  only  of  IScily,  but  of  Magna 
Gneeia  also,  as  well  as  to  his  own  country  (Arbit 
Pol.  il  9),  it  is  evident  that  Gatana  coiHinued  u. 
intimate  rehttions  with  these  kiudi-ed  dties.  It 
eeems  to  have  retained  its  independence  till  the  time 
of  Hieran  of  Syracuse,  but  that  despot,  in  n.  c.  476, 
expelled  all  the  original  inhabitants,  whom  he  es- 
tsblij»hed  at  Leontini,  while  he  repeopled  the  city 

*  Roman  writers  fluctuate  between  the  two  forms 
Cstana  and  Gatina,  of  which  the  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  common,  and  is  supported  by  inscriptions 
(OrelL  3708,  3778);  but  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
KoT^,  aad  the  modem  Catania,  would  point  to 
llie  former  as  the  more  correct. 
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with  a  new  body  of  colonists,  amonntii^,  ft  Is  saitf, 
to  not  less  than  10,000  in  number,  and  consisting 
partly  of  Syracusans,  partly  of  Peloponnesians.  He 
at  the  same  time  changed  its  name  to  Aetna,  and 
caused  himifelf  to  be  proclaimed  the  Oekist  or 
frander  of  the  new  dty.  As  such  he  was  cdebrsted 
by  Pindar,  and  after  his  death  obtained  heroic  hanoura 
from  the  citisois  of  his  new  colony.  (Died.  xi.  49, 
66 ;  Strab.  /.  c. ;  Pind.  Pyth.  i.,  and  Schol.  ad  he.)  Bnt 
this  state  of  things  waa  of  brief  duration,  and  a 
few  yeare  after  the  death  of  llieron  and  the  expn)  • 
sion  of  ThniMybnlus,  the  Syracusans  combined  with 
DucetiuM,  king  of  the  Siculi,  to  expel  the  newly 
settled  inhabitants  of  Catena,  who  were  cotn|ieIled 
to  rutins  to  the  fortress  of  Inessa  (to  which  tliey 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna),  while  tlie  oM  Chalcidie 
citizens  were  reinstated  in  the  possewrion  of  Gatana, 
B.  c.  461.     (Diod.  xi.  76;  Strab.  I  c.) 

The  period  which  followed  the  settlanent  of  af- 
fairs at  this  epoch,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  prosperity  for  Catena,  as  well  as  for  the 
Sicilisn  cities  in  gvneral:  bnt  we  haTe  no  details 
of  its  hifitory  till  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sidly.  On  that  occasion  the  Catanaeans,  notwith- 
standing thdr  Chalcidie  connections,  at  first  refu>ed 
to  rscdre  the  Atlienians  into  their  city:  but  the 
latter  having  effected  an  entrance,  they  found  them- 
selves oMnpellcd  to  espouse  the  alliance  of  Uie 
invaden,  and  Catena  became  in  consequence  the 
headquarters  of  the  AthenUn  armament  throughout 
the  ftnt  year  of  the  expedition,  and  the  base  of  tlieir 
subsequent  operations  agaiubt  Syractise.  (Thuc.  ri. 
50--52,  63,  71,  89;  Diod.  xiiL  4,  6,  7;  Pint.  Nic, 
15,  16.)  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  fate  of 
Catena  after  the  dose  of  this  expedition :  it  is  next 
mentioned  in  b.  o.  403,  when  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  IHonysius  of  Syracuse,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  and  ga  e  up  the  city  to  plunder;  after 
which  he  established  there  a  body  of  Campanian 
mercenaries.  These,  however,  quitted  it  again  in 
B.  o.  396,  and  retired  to  Aetna,  on  the  approach  of 
the  great  Carthaginuin  armament  under  Himilco 
and  Maga  The  great  sea-fight  in  which  the  latter 
defeated  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionysins,  was 
fought  immediately  off  Gatana,  and  that  city  appa- 
rently fell,  in  consequence,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiv.  15,  58,  60.)  Bnt  we 
have  no  account  of  its  8ub»equent  fortunes,  nor  does 
it  appear  who  constituted  its  new  population ;  it  is 
only  certain  that  it  continued  to  exist.  CalKppus, 
the  assassin  of  Dion,  when  he  was  expelled  from 
Syracuse,  for  a  time  held  possession  of  Gatana 
(Plot.  Dion,  68)  ;  and  when  Timoleoii  landed  in 
Sidly  we  find  it  subject  to  a  despot  named  Ma- 
mercus,  who  at  first  joined  the  Corinthian  leader, 
but  afterwards  abandoned  his  alliance  for  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked 
and  expelled  by  Timoleon.  (Diod.  xvi.  69;  Pint 
TimoL  13,  30~-34.)  Catana  was  now  restored  to 
liberty,  and  appeacs  to  have  continued  to  retain  its 
independence;  during  the  wars  of  Agathocles  with 
the  Carthaginians,  it  sided  at  one  time  with  the 
fonner,  at  others  with  the  latter;  and  when  Pyrrhus 
landed  in  Sidly,  was  the  first  to  open  its  gates  to 
him,  and  received  him  with  the  greatest  maf,nifi- 
cence.  (Diod.  xix.  110,  xxiL  8,  Exc.  Hoesch.  p. 
496.) 

In  the  first  Punic  War,  Gatana  was  one  of  the 
first  among  the  cities  of  Sidly,  which  made  thdr 
submiiision  to  the  Komuns,  after  the  first  succes-^ies 
;  of  their  arms  in  B.  c.  263.    (Eutrop.  ii.  19.)    TIm- 
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banng  beat  taken  bj  Vtkriua  Mfasulii,  i»  cerUinlj 
■  miftakfl.  It  appcan  to  hiTfl  coDtmiud  mftcrwErdA 
iteulil;  U>  nuiutiuTi  ita  ftieaily  nlitioDs  xitb  Rone, 
mi  though  it  did  not  enjo;  tba  (dnuiUgtB  of  s 
Gonfednmtfl  oitj  (tbcdfinta  ciTitAA)^  like  its  aeij;h' 
boun  TlmQiDeniDm  and  Messwn,  it  cue  Is  ■  , 
poEittoi  of  great  prcaperjtf  undtr  tbt  Roman  ruk. , 
Ciwro  npe«tedlj  muitioiu  it  as,  in  his  time.  ■ 
wealtfay  uid  floonahinf^  <^tj:  it  retuned  jti  uideDt 

ths  title  of  Pnigonu;  ud  appsara  to  have  been 
one  of  tha  prindptJ  pcrta  of  Stoilj  for  th« 
of  corn.  (Cic.  Vtrr.  iiL  43,  S3,  it.  S3,  45 
xiviL  g.)  It  lutaeqcentlj  aufisred  egrorel;  fiom 
the  nTogea  of  Sutui  Pooipani,  and  wu  in  coo- 

Miit  by  Aoguatna ;  a  msanm  that  appun  to  bare 
in  a  gnat  dagno  nalored  ita  protpnitj,  ao  that  in 
Etnbo'a  tii»  it  na  oue  of  th*  fa>  ciltea  iu  Ibe 
ialand  that  wai  in  ■  Suariahiag  amdilion.  (Stnh. 
n.pp.36e,  270,  3T3;  Dion  Cau.  lir.  T.)  It  m- 
buaed  ita  colomal  raiilc,  aa  wg]!  aa  ita  pnaperitj, 
tlmDghont  tlis  pariod  of  the  Roman  empire;  bo 
that  in  the  foorth  txDtcrj  AiuoniiLB  in  Ilia  Onto 
KobtiknK  Urbitm,  ootica  Catona  and  Sjinciue 
alone  amoag  th<  diiea  of  Sicily.  In  b,  c.  S35,  it 
waa  recorafed  bj  Behaariu  fmm  the  Gotha,  and 
wulei  the  mie  of  the  Bjianti^K  em- 
e  moet  impurtoot  cities  of  the  ialaod. 
.  Ul  PtoLiii.  4.  §9i  Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
87,90,93,94;  Pr«»p.£.fi.L5.)  At  the  pnoent 
daj  Caiania  atill  nnl:*  aa  tba  third  ci^  of  Skilj, 
mud  ia  little  inferior  to  Weitina  in  population. 

Tba  poNliun  d'  Catana  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna  was  tbe  aonrce,  aa  Strabo  renuuki,  both  of 
benefit!  and  eviW  to  lb*  clly.  For  («i  tbe  one  band, 
Uw  Tiident  ontburata  of  Ihe  tdIouw  from  tioM  to 
tiuH  desolated  gnat  parte  of  ita  tArritorj ;  on  the 
other,  the  TiJcaoic  aihes  produced  a  adl  of  great 
fortilitj,  adapted  eepHJall}'  for  the  ptnrth  of  Tinea. 
(Strab.  tL  p.  S69.)  One  of  tbe  nKet  aeriomi  o- 
lumitifa  of  the  former  claia,  waa  the  eruption  of 
b.  c  ISl,  when  great  part  of  ita  lemtoi^  wan  oyer- 
wbehned  bjr  atreama  of  laia,  and  tbe  hot  ailiee  fell 
in  anch  qoaoliliea  in  the  citj  ilieU',  a«  to  break  in 
the  roufii  of  the  bonsea.  Catana  waa  in  anue([uenca 
aumpted,  fiir  10  jean,  from  ila  lumal  cnntributiona 
to  the  -Boman  atate.  (Orca.  t.  13.;  Tbe  greater 
part  of  the  broad  tract  of  plain  to  the  SW.  of 
Catana  (now  ealled  the  Pimto  di  Calaaia,  a  district 
of  gnat  fertilitj),  appar*  to  have  beiunged,  in 
ancient  timea,  to  Leoniini  or  Centuiija,  Init  that 
portico  of  it  betwceo  Calana  itaelf  and  the  EUMIh 
of  tbe  Symaethu,  waa  aiuieiod  to  the  territorj  of 
the  Latter  d^,  and  moat  hare  fumlibed  abumianl 
aoppliee  of  c«n.  The  port  of  Catana  also,  which 
is  now  a  very  amall  and  confined  one  (having  been 
in  great  part  filled  up  bj  the  enption  of  1669), 
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qoentcd,  and  waa  the  chief  place  of  export  for  llw 
com  of  the  rich  neigbbonring  pluna.  The  Utile 
river  AitKHAXim,  or  Amenai,  wluch  flowed  tluongh 
the  citj,  waa  a  TCij  tmall  stitani,  and  could  never 
have  been  navigable. 

Catana  waa  the  birth-place  of  the  philoeopher 
and  legislator  Charondaa,  alreadj  alluded  to;  it  waa 
also  the  place  of  naidence  of  tbe  poet  Stsichoma, 
who  died  there,  and  waa  buried  io  a  inagniflcent 
aepalchre  oataide  one  of  tba  galea,  which  derived 
finn  Ibesc*  tha  name  of  l>unn  SKdchiEeia,     (Said. 
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Elea,  also  apent  the  latur  jtare  of  hie  life  tben 
(Diog.  Last.  ii.  a.  §  IX  eo  thai  it  waa  evidtmlf, 

■t  an  earlj  period,  a  place  of  culIiTatim  and  leflni 
ment.  The  firat  iotndDCtioa  of  dantng  to  ■cmD- 
panj  the  Ante,  waa  also  ascribed  to  AndroA,  a  cJdKn 
of  C*[ana(Atben.L  p.  33,0.);  and  the  firat  bos  ilial 
that  wn  aet  up  in  tbe  Roaan  foram  was  carried 
thither  bj  Valerina  Meaaala  ban  Catana,  k.  c.  263. 

nectad  with  Catena  wen  man  celebialed  in  aodon 
timee  than  tbe  k^eod  of  tbr  "  Pii  Fntrea,"  Amphi- 

cmption  cf  Aetna,  abandcccd  all  their  pnrpertj,  and 
carried  oS  their  aged  [wents  aa  Ibur  skoaldcn, 
the  stream  of  lava  itfdf  waa  aaid  la  have  partnl, 
and  Bowed  aside  so  u  not  to  harm  Ihera.  Statues 
were  erected  to  thdr  hcmnr,  and  the  place  of  tbefr 
biirial  waa  known  aa  the  *  Campos  Pionno;"  the 
Caianacana  evea  introdncad  the  figures  of  tbe  joatim 
on  their  con,  and  the  b^md  became  a  bvoorits 
aotiject  of  Blhi£oD  and  declamatiCBi  among  the  Lalia 
poeta,  cf  whom  the  renngar  LnciliBa  and  Claudian 
have  dwelt  apon  it  at  oenaiderable  lengUi.  The 
oceorrence  la  z^ored  bj  Hjgiima  to  tba  fint 
eruptiui  of  AelBa,  that  taik.  |dice  alter  tlia  settJa- 
ment  of  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  p.S69:  Paoa.  x.  SS. 
§4;  CoDon.A'flTP.  43r  Philoetr.  ViLApolLr.  17; 
SuUn.  S.  g  19;  Hjgin.  SM  ;  VaL  Uai.  v.  4.  Eit. 
g  4;  Lncil.  Aem.  603—640;  Clandtan.  IdfO.  7i 
SiL  ItaLxi*.  196;  Amod.  Onb  JVot.  Ur*.  11.) 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  citj,  (till  tsible  at 
CatamOf  an  namerooa  and  important ;  but  it  is  rfr- 
markable  that  they  belong  eacloaiv^  to  the  RoniaD 
fcriod,  tbe  ediflcee  of  tbe  Greek  city  having  fanbablr 
been  deetrojed  bj  some  of  the  autbqoakea  to  which 
it  baa  been  in  all  agte  anbject,  or  ao  damaged  as  to 
be  entirely  rebuilt.  The  meat  important  of  thoe 
mine  an  thone  of  a  theatn  of  Large  aze  aod  Diaasive 
conetruction,  the  architectnn  of  which  ia  so  aimilar 
to  that  of  tbe  am^itheatre.  It  Dognat  distanoa  from  it, 
as  to  leave  no  donbt  that  they  were  erected  atlbeaam* 
period,  probably  not  Long  aftar  the  eetabltshioent  <tf 
tbe  colooy  by  Aogustua.  Tbe  mm  of  tbe  latter 
edifice  date*  (hen  the  time  of  Theodonc,  who^  in 
a.  D.  498,  gave  pemuinisn  to  the  citiifna  of  Catana 
to  mi^e  nseof  its  massive  materiaJa  for  the  repair  of 
thdr  walla  and  public  buildings  (Caadod.  Varr.  ^ 
49);  the  thtatre,  on  tbe  contrarf,  cwthmed  ahncet 
perfect  till  the  1  Ith  nntury,  whvi  it  waa  in  gr«at 
part  pulled  down  by  the  Norman  Connt  Roger,  in 
order  to  adorn  his  new  catbediaL  Nearly  adjoining 
the  large  theatre  was  a  smaller  ooa,  dcaigned  apps- 


baths,  all  of  RoEnan  construction,  and  aome  maadve 
aepulchial  tnonumeDti  cf  the  ian>e  period.  A  ftw 
fnigmente  only  remain  of  ■  magnificent  aqueduct, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  gi«M  eniptioD  of  AeCa* 
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ii  1669.  Tlie  antiqnitioB  of  Cakmia  ara  fbllj  de- 
■cribed  bj  the  Principe  di  Biacari  (  Viaggio  per  le 
AtttiekU^  deOa  SteiHoy  chap.  5)  and  the  Daca  di 
SemdiFalco.  (AnLdeUaSiema,rohr,  pp. 3—30.) 
The  coins  of  Catana  are  nmneroiui,  and  many  of 
them  of  ray  fine  workmanship;  aome  of  them  bear 
the  head  <^  the  riTer-god  AinenannBf  but  that  of 
ApoUo  is  the  most  fineqnent.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  the  worship  of  Geres  was  of  great  antiquity 
here,  and  that  she  had  a  temple  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
which  was  notwithstanding  profaned  by  Verres.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  45.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GATA'NII  (Kaerd^w),  a  tribe  of  ArabU  Deserts, 
bounded  by  Syria  co  the  west  and  the  Cauchabeni 
OD  the  east.  (Ptol.  t.  19.)  Burckhardt  mentions 
the  Bedouin  tribe  of  Kakkmjftf  "  who  range  the 
■octhem  deaest  of  Arabia,  from  Boant  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Haurau  and  Aleppo."  Theae  Mr. 
Foniter  takes  to  be  the  representativea  of  the  ancient 
Catanii  (Arabia,  toL  U.  p.  238,  seq.).    [G.  W.] 

GATACXNIA  (h  K«raoy(a),  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Cappadocia  rGAPPAoocu],is  described  by  Strabo 
(p.  535),  who  had  visited  it.  Cataonia,  he  says,  is 
a  level  md  hoUow  plain.  The  Greek  term  hollow 
(«otXor)  meana  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains. 
It  is  vei7  productive,  except  that  it  has  no  ever- 
greens. It  is  surrounded  by  mountains;  on  the 
Booth  by  the  Amanus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Anti- 
tatinis  which  branchea  off  from  the  Gilician  Taurua 
in  a  direction  difierent  iram  that  which  the  Amanus 
has,  which  itaelfisanoffiiet  of  the  Taurus.  TheAnti 
taurua  tnnia  to  the  north,  a  little  to  the  eaat,  and 
then  tenninates  in  the  interbr.  The  Antitaurus 
contains  deep  narrow  valleys,  in  one  of  which  is 
fiitnated  Gomana,  a  oonaiderable  city  on  the  river 
Sama,  wluch  flowa  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus 
intoCilida  and  the  Mediterranean.  Through  the 
plain  of  Gataonia  flows  the  river  Pyramus,  which 
baa  ita  aouroe  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  alao 
paasea  through  the  gapa  of  the  Taurus  into  Gilicia. 
Strabo,  in  a  oocrupt  paaaage,  when  there  ia  evidently 
an  omiaaion  of  something  in  our  present  textB  (p.  536 ; 
Groskurd,  TraiuL  vol.  ii.  p.  451,  note),  speaka  of 
a  temple  of  Zeus  Dadus,  where  there  ia  a  salt-lake 
of  considerable  extent  with  steep  banka,  so  that  the 
descent  to  it  is  like  gtnng  down  steps.  It  was  aaid 
that  the  water  never  inmased,  and  had  no  visible 
ontlet 

The  plam  of  Cataonia  contained  no  city,  but  it 
bad  strong  forts  on  the  hills,  such  as  Azamora  and 
I^^aatarcum,  round  which  the  river  Cannalaa  flowed 
[Cabmalas],  which  river  may  be  the  Charma  Stt^ 
a  branch  of  the  Pyramus,  which  riites  in  the  Anti- 
taaroa.  It  also  contained  a  temple  of  Gataonian 
ApoUo,  which  was  in  great  repute  in  all  Cappadocia. 
Ptdemy  (v.  7)  has  a  list  c^  eleven  yUo»  in  his 
Cataoius,  which  he  includes  in  hb  Annenia  Minor. 
One  of  them  is  Gabassus  [Gabassus],  a  site 
unknown;  and  Gybistra,  which  ia  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Strabo's  Cataonia.  In  fact  Ptolemy's 
^f^taonia,  if  there  is  truth  in  it,  is  quite  a  new 
^viaon  of  the  country:  it  is,  however,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  Cataonia  also  contains  Ghtudiopolis. 
Cocnsua,  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  seems  to 
^  ^^^^W%  <>n  ^  Gogtyn  Su^  which  flows  from  the 
West,  sod  joins  the  Pyramus  on  the  right  bank  lower 
down  Ihsn  tne  junction  of  the  CarmaUis  and  Pyra- 
moa.  The  upper  valleya  of  the  Same  and  the  Py- 
**iDna  require  a  more  careful  examination  than  they 
^If^  yet  had.  The  inhabitanta  of  Cataonia  were 
by  the  ancients  (oi  voXomO  from  the 
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other  Cappadodans,  as  a  difbrent  penpla  But 
Strabo  could  observe  no  difference  in  mannera  or  in 
language.  [G.  L.1 

GATAROGTONION,  in  Britain.  Thia  is  the 
form  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  that  of  Ptolemy 
being  Gatwnactonion.  In  the  Itinenuy  it  ia  Gata- 
ractoni  ( CaUriek  Bridge),  [R  G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  (Kora^^aimis),  a  river  of 
Pamphylia,  which  entered  the  sea  east  of  Attalia. 
Mek  (i.  14)  describee  it  aa  being  so  called  because 
it  has  a  great  &U  or  cataract  He  ph^es  the  town 
of  Perga  between  the  Cestrus  and  the  Gatarrhactes. 
The  Stadiasmus  describes  it  by  the  term  ol  Koto^ 
PdKTot^  or  the  Falle.  Strabo  (p.  667)  alao  speaks 
of  this  river  as  falling  over  a  high  rock  [Attaua]. 
Thia  river,  on  approaching  the  coast,  dividea  into 
soveral  brancheB,  which,  fidling  over  tiie  cliflb  that 
border  thia  part  of  the  coast,  have  formed  a  cal- 
careous deposit.  Through  this  calcareous  crust 
tht  water  finds  its  way  to  the  aea,  and  the  river 
has  now  no  determinate  outlet,  "unleas,**  adds 
Leake,  "  it  be  after  heavy  rains,  when,  ss  I  saw  it, 
in  passing  along  the  coast,  it  precipitates  itself  co- 
piously over  the  clifis  near  the  most  projecting  point 
of  the  ooaat,  a  little  to  the  weet  of  Laara."  (Leake, 
Atia  Minor,  ^.,  p.  191.)  According  to  the  Sta- 
diasmus the  outlet  of  the  river  was  at  a  place  called 
Masura,  probably  the  Magydus  of  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
or  the  Mygdale  Of  the  Stadiasmus  may  be  MagjduK. 
Thia  river,  now  the  Duden  Su,  ia  said  to  run  under 
ground  in  one  part  of  ita  oourse,  which  appears  to 
be  of  considerable  length.  It  is  re|n«sented  in 
Leake's  map,  with  the  names  of  the  travellen  who 
have  aeen  parte  of  its  oourBe,  one  of  whom  is 
P.  Lucas.  This  river,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  issue 
from  the  lake  of  Egerdir,  NE.  of  Itbarta,  and  after 
disappearing,  to  ahow  itself  agam  in  the  lower 
country.  But  thia  requirea  better  evidence.  The 
ancient  writera  say  nothing  of  its  source  and  the 
upper  part  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  (  Karaffditriis:  Sudturo),  a 
river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii. 
17.  §  4)  places  to  the  £.  of  Leben.  (Hoeck,  Kreia, 
vol.  I.  p.  394.)  rE.B.J.] 

CATARRHACTES.     [Mabaudkr.] 

CATARZE'NE  {Kara^fip^i,  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  9), 
a  district  of  Armenia,  lying  near  the  mountains  of 
the  Moschi,  by  the  Avanes.  The  name  Gotacene 
occun  as  a  gloss  upon  Ptolemy,  and  St  Martin 
(Mem.  tur  tArmenie,  vol  i.  p.  108)  identifiea  it 
with  the  Armenian  name  Godalkh,  one  of  the  16 
districts  of  the  province  of  Ararat  The  capital  of 
this  district  was  Edschmisdzin,  well  known  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Armenia.  (St  Martin,  /.  c. ; 
comp.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  514.)  [K  B.  J.] 

CATENNEIS.     [Etenheib.] 

CATHAEI  (KoAwoi),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  of  India  intra  Gangem  (in  the  Panjab) 
between  the  rivers  Hydraotes  (Bavee)  and  Hy- 
phasis  (Gharra),  whose  capital  city,  Sanoaia,  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
Sikh  capital,  Lahore.  Thia  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Alexander  on  hia  march  into  India, 
B.  c.  326  (Arrian.  Anab.  v.  22,  foil. ;  Diod.  xviL 
91).  Strabo,  who  is  doubtful  between  which  two 
riven  of  the  Panjab  the  people  dwelt,  rela<a'i  aome 
of  their  customs :  how  they  had  the  highest  regard 
for  beauty  in  dogs  and  horses,  and  in  men,  so  thai, 
when  a  diild  was  two  months  old,  a  solemn  judg- 
ment was  held,  whether  he  was  beautiful  enough  to 
be  suffered  to  live:  how  they  stained  their  boarda 
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with  the  beautiful  coIourB  which  their  countiy  pro- 
duced in  abundance :  how  marriage  was  oontaracted 
by  the  mutual  choice  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  how  widows  were  hnmed  with  their  deceased 
husbands,  a  custom  for  which  he  giyes  a  merely 
imaginary  reason.  He  calls  th«r  country  Cathaea 
{VLdBaia :  Strab.  xr.  p.  699.) 

Some  modem  writers  suppose  the  Cathacaos  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  Bajput*  (Mannert,  toI.  v. 
pt.  i.  p.  43),  while  others,  including  several  of  the 
best  Orientalists,  trace  in  their  name  that  of  the 
Hindu  warrior  caste,  the  KshdtrufOM  (Lassen,  Peii- 
tapoL  p.  23 ;  Schlegel,  fnd,  BibL  toL  i.  p.  249 ; 
Bohlen,  Alte  Indien^  toI.  ii.  p.  22 ;  Ritter,  Erd^ 
kunde,  vol.  v.  p.  461.)  [P.  Sw] 

CATHRAPS  (K(top<#,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  4;  Marciaa. 
p.  20),  a  small  river  of  Carmania,  about  which  little 
more  ia  known  than  its  name.  It  was  700  stadia 
NW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Corius.  Beichard  con> 
Ndcred  the  Salsns  of  Pliny  to  be  identical  with  the 
Cathraps  (or,  as  in  some  MSS.  it  is  called,  the 
Araps)  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Skutr}  but  this  seems  very  doubtful.    [V.] 

CATOBRI'GA    [Gabtobrix.] 

CATORI'SSIUM,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  from  Vienna  ( Vierme^  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
tlirough  Gularo  {Grenoble)  to  tlie  Alpis  CSottia 
(iVont  Genevre).  It  is  xii  M.  P.  from  Cuhtro  on 
the  route  to  the  Alpis  Cottia.  Walckenaer  places  Ca- 
torissium  at  Petit  Col  dOmon  et  Qmxrele.   [G.  L.] 

CATTARUS  (Karropor:  Cattaro),  a  fortress  of 
Dalmatia  in  Illyricum,  resiored  by  Justinian,  was 
vtuated  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  called  after  it 
CProcop.  de  Aedif.  it.  4.)  It  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Decadaron  of  the  Geogr.  Bav. 

CATTI.     [Chatti.1 

CATTIGARA  (r^  Kmrlyupa),  a  great  dty  and 
port  of  the  Sinse,  S.  of  Thinae,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  CorriARis,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Sinus 
Magnus,  opposite  the  Chersonestis  Anrea.  Ptolemy 
places  it  at  the  extreme  £.  and  S.  of  the  known 
world,  in  177°  £.  long.,  and  8^^  30^  S.  lat,  and 
>larcian  calls  it  the  southernmost  dty  of  the  inha- 
bited earth.  It  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  recorded 
astronomical  obsorvatian,  having  12  J  hours  in  its 
longest  day,  and  being  8  hours  E.  ^  Alexandria ; 
and  the  sun  being  vertically  over  it  twice  in  the 
year,  namely,  at  the  distance  of  about  70®  on  either 
side  of  the  Bnmm(*r  solstice  (Ptol.  i.  11.  §  1, 14. 
§§  1—10,  17.  §  5,  vu.  3.  §  3,  viii.  27.  §  14  ; 
Marcian.  p.  30).  Following  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
Mannert  seeks  the  dty  in  Borneo^  while  others,  re- 
lying rather  on  his  general  descriptions,  after  cor- 
recting the  obvious  and  grot^s  errors  in  his  views  of 
the  SE.  part  of  Asia,  identify  the  place  with  Canton. 
(Mannert,  voL  v.  pp.  188,  fol.  ;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  478—480.)  [P.  S.] 

CATUAXIUM,  in  north  Gallia,  is  pUced  in  the 
Table  on  a  road  froih  Atuaca  (Aduatuca,  Tongfern) 
to  Noviomagus  {Nymegen).  The  Table  gives  thirty 
Gallic  leagues  fruin  Tonffem  to  Catualinm,  and 
twelve  leagues  beyond  Catualium  is  Blariacum 
{Blenck^f  which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  fixed; 
but  the  site  of  Catualium  is  uncertain.     [G.  L.] 

GATUELLANI,  a  British  population,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Boduni,  reduced  by  Aulus  Plautius. 
Dion  Oassius  (Ix.  20)  is  the  authority  for  this,  and 
.  CatufUani  and  Boduni  are  his  forms.  For  the  like- 
lihood or  unlikelihood  of  the  former  of  these  bdi^ 
the  Gatyeuchlaui,  and  the  Dobani  of  Ptolemy,  see 
Mvmn  articles  [B.  G.  L.] 
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CATU'RlGES(KaTi^f>iyc9).  When CaeMT  erased 
the  Alps  from  Italy  into  Gallia  the  second  fciiiici,  io 
the  early  part  of  b.  c.  58,  he  went  bj  Ocdom 
(CTamm  or  Oodfe),  the  bst  town  in  Gallia  Citcrior, 
to  one  of  the  Alpine  passes.  His  ronte  was  by  the 
pass  of  the  Mont  Gen^vrt,  or  Alpis  Cottia.  The 
Gentrones,  Graioceli,  and  Caturiges,  occnpied  the 
hdghts  and  attempted  to  prevent  him  from  croesing 
the  Alps.  (B.  G.  i.  10.)  The  position  of  the  Ca- 
turiges is  determined  by  that  of  their  town  Gatoriges 
or  Gaturigae  which  the  Itineraries  place  between 
Kbrodimum  (Em&rtm),  and  Vapincam  (^<^);  and 
a  place  called  Ckoryea  corresponds  to  this  positiiMi. 
Two  inscriptions  are  reported  as  twand  <m  the  spot, 
which  contain  the  name  Cat.  or  Gathirig.  Ad  old 
temple,  called  the  temple  of  Diana,  now  Borrea  as  a 
church.  Then  are  also  fiagments  of  Roman 
columns;  and  a  block  of  marble  in  front  of  the 
church  contains  the  name  of  the  emperor  Nero. 
{Guide  de  VoyagtMr,  fc,  par  BidiaRi  et  Hoo 
qnart.)  In  the  Table  this  town  is  named  Catori- 
magus,  and  is  placed  on  the  road  frum  Brigaotio 
{Brian^on),  to  Vaptncnm.  The  Antorane  Itin.  has 
the  same  route,  but  the  town  is  muned  Caturiges; 
and  it  has  the  same  name  in  the  Jerusalem  itin. 

The  name  of  the  Caturiges  is  preserved  io  the 
inscription  of  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  20)^ 
and  they  are  mentioned  between  the  Uceni  and 
Brigiani.     Pliny  also  mentiona  the  Vagiemii,  who 
were  in  Italy  on  the  Taoarus,  as  sprnni;  from  the 
Caturiges  (iii.  5),-  and  in  an  obscure  passage  (in 
17)  he  spMks  of  ^  Catur^es  exsules  Iitfabrnm,"  as 
having  disappeared  from  Gallia  Trenspadana.     We 
may  probably  condude  that  the  Caturiges  were 
among   the  Galli  who  entered  Italy  in  the  early 
period  of  Roman   history.     Besides  the    town  ok 
Caturiges,  tJiey  had  Ebrodunum  {Emhrwny.     They 
possessed,  accordingly,  part  of  the  upper  valley  ot 
the  Durance.     In  Ptolemy  the  Catur^es  (Kanijp- 
yiSoi,  iiL  1)  are  phuxd  in  the  Alpes  Graiae,  which 
is  a  mistake;  and  he  mentions  only  one  town  of  the 
Caturiges,  Ebrodnnara.     Strabo's  detcription  of  the 
podtion  of  the  Caturiges  (p.  204)  is  also  inoonwrt 
D'Anville  supposes  that  Brigantium  was  indnded 
in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this,  though  it  seems  likely  enough. 
Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  the  SegosmL      [Brioait- 
TIUM.]  [G.  L.] 

GATXJSIAGUM,  a  podtion  m  north  Gallia, 
which  appears  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  tJie  rosd 
from  Bagacnm  {Banay)  to  Durocortarum  t  JiamM). 
It  is  placed  vi  Gallic  leagues  or  9  Roman  miles  from 
Verbinum  ( Kenwis),  and  it  seems  to  be  Ckaourt 
at  tho  passage  of  the  Serre,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Oite.  The  same  route  is  in  the  Table,  but  Catn- 
siacum  is  omitted.  [G.  L.] 

CATVIAGA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
Gatuica,  in  Gallia  Narbonends,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Vapincum  {Gap)  to  Arelate  {ArUi);  and  it  is  xii 
M.  P.  from  Gatviaca  to  Apta  Julia  (J/tQ,  n  podtioa 
which  is  known.  Gatviaca  is  between  Alaunio  and 
Apta  Julia.  These  unimportant  places  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  asddtance  of  the  best  topogra- 
phical maps,  and  even  then  with  no  certainty,  unless 
the  name  has  been  preserved.  [G.  L.] 

CATYEUCHLANI,  in  Britain,  mentioied  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  21)  —  whose  geography  for  these 
parts  is  obscure  —  as  next  to  the  Coritani,  whosi 
towns  were  Lindum  and  Rhage;  Salinae  and  Uro- 
laninm  bdug  those  of  the  Gatyeochhun  themadi 
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Hot  oonw  the  Shneni,  whose  town  U  Venta;  and 
then,  m<Mne  to  the  e«8t|  near  the  Imeasa  Aestoary, 
the  TViDoantes,  whose  town  is  Camndolanum.  Of 
aU  these  texts  and  localities  the  only  one  wholly 
heyond  doabt  is  LindxanssaLincoin.  With  this  as 
a  starting-point,  RhagessXeicefter.  Then  the  l%- 
meni  are  considered  to  be  the  Iceni  not  otherwise 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  as  Venta BsiVbrfotcA, 
or  the  parts  abont  it,  we  have  a  limit  for  the  Caty- 
enehlani  on  the  north  and  east  The  Imensa  Aestu- 
ary  ia  generally  considered  to  mean  that  of  the 
Thamea  ;  Uie  error  being,  periiaps,  that  of  the  MSS. 
Then  come  the  Trinoantes  (Trinobantes),  generally 
placed  ill  Middlesex,  bat  whose  capital  is  here  the 
mysterious  Camodolanom.  [Golonia.]  Rutland, 
Hunts,  Beds,  and  Northampton  best  coincide  with 
these  conditions,  bat  they  are  by  no  means  the 
ooonties  which  best  jnst^  as  in  identifying  the 
CatoeOani  [CATVSLUun],  whose  relations  were 
with  the  Bodoni  (ra  Dobnm «» (ir/oitc«fftersAtrfl),  with 
the  Gatyeachlani.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAUCA  (Kavica :  Etk  Kavird?oi,  Caacenses : 
Coca),  a  dty  at  the  extreme  £.  of  the  territory  o 
the  Vaccaei,  in  Hispania  Tarraoonenais ;  belonging 
to  the  ooiHWilW  of  Clonia ;  and  lying  on  the  great 
road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraogosta,  22  M.  P.  from 
NiTaria  and  29  M.  P.  from  Segovia.  (Appian.  Hitp, 
61,89;  /(m.  ^m.  p.  435 ;  Plin.  iii  3.  s.  4 ;  Ptolii. 
6.  §  50;  Zosim.  It.  24;  Geog.  Rav.  ir.  44;  Mariana, 
HiML  Bi»p,  iii.  2 ;  Florss,  E9p,  8.  r,  14 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1,  p.  432.)  [P.  S.] 

CAUCA'SIAE  PORTAE.  [0auca8U8.] 
CAirCASUS,  CAUCA'Sn  MONTES  (6  Kod- 
Muros,  rd  KoMcdcria  ipii :  also,  6  Kavicdo'is,  Herod. 
iiL  97,  Steph.  B.  s.  v, ;  rh  Kavirocroy,  Arrian.  Perifi. ; 
rh  KoiMuCaiey  5p09,  Herod,  i.  104,  Dion.  Per.  663 : 
EiK.  fUoMciffUis  and  Kavfca<r(Ti|f :  region  Kovirocrfa, 
whsnoe  A^,  and  Etk,  KaiNcaaiofdr,  Steph.  B.  a.  v. : 
CoHOMHS,  Kawhu,  Goffhat,  Jattnu)^  the  grsut 
moantain  chain  which  extends  across  the  isthnras 
between  the  Eaxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  now  forms 
the  boandary  between  Earope  and  Asia,  but  belonged 
entirely  to  Asia  in  the  ancient  division  of  the  oon- 
tineots. 

This  range  forms  the  NW.  margin  of  the  great 
table-kuid  of  W.  Asia.  [Asia.]  It  ocnnmences  on 
the  W.  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  low  land  (Pent»- 
tt^o/Taman^  which  divides  the  E.  part  of  the  Sea 
of  Atom  (Palas  Maeotis)  from  the  Black  Sea,  in  45° 
10'  N.  lat,  and  36°  45'  E.  long.;  and  It  runs  first 
along  the  N£.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  then 
across  the  isthmus,  with  a  general  direction  Irom  M  W. 
to  8E.,  terminating  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
in  the  penuisala  of  Apsheron  in  40°  20^  N.  Ut.,  and 
50°  20^  E.  long.  Its  length  is  750  miles,  its  breadth 
from  65  to  150  miles.  Its  elevation  varies  greatly, 
the  oentral  portion  forming  some  of  the  loftiest  mouu- 
tains  in  the  world,  higher  than  the  Alps,  while  its 
extremities  sink  down  into  mere  hills.  The  highest 
Bttmmit,  M,  EUmrz,  in  43°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  42°  SO' 
£.  long,,  attains  a  height  of  not  much  less  than 
18,000  feet ;  and  the  next  in  elevation,  M,  Kazbek, 
in  42°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  44°  20'  E.  long,  is  just  16,000 
feet  high.  The  part  of  the  chain  W.  of  Elbwn  sinks 
^ery  rapidly,  and4iIong  the  shore  of  the  Eaxine  its 
height  is  only  abont  200  feet ;  but  the  E.  part  of  the 
<hain  preserves  a  maoh  greater  elevation  till  it  ap- 
pn^aches  very  near  the  Caspian,  where  it  subsides 
rather  suddoily.  Nearly  all  the  principal  summits 
of  the  central  part^  from  M  Elbnrs  eastward,  are 
■lA>Te  the  line  of  peipetnal  snow,  which  is  here  fnHn 
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10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  central 
chain  is  bordered  by  two  others,  rnnning  parallel  to 
it;  that  on  the  N.,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Bhbck  MomUamty  forms  a  sort  of  shonlder,  by  which 
the  Caucasus  sinks  down  to  the  great  plain  of  Siir 
matia  and  the  basin  of  the  Caspan ;  while  that  on 
the  S.,  called  in  Armenian  Sdorin  Goffkat,  i.  e.  the 
Lower  CaucaeuSf  branches  oif  from  the  central  mass 
in  44°  £.  long.,  and  running  between  the  rivers  Rion 
(Phasis)  and  Kur  (Cyrus),  from  WNW.  to  ESK., 
c<mnects  the  main  chain  with  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  Tanrns  system.  The  monn- 
tains  are  chiefly  of  the  secondary  formation,  with 
some  primary  rocks ;  and,  though  there  are  no  active 
volcanoes,  the  freqnent  earthquakes,  and  the  naphtha 
springs  at  the  E.  extremity,  indicate  much  igneous 
action.  The  summits  are  flat  or  rounded,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  the  sharp  peaks  fiuniliar  to  us  in 
the  Alps.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  Caacasus  ai'e  on 
the  N.  side,  the  Terek  (Aluntas),  and  the  Kuban 
(Hypanis  or  Vaidanes),  both  rising  in  Af.  EBmrz^ 
and  falling,  the  foi-mer  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter 
into  the  Sea  o/Azuv;  and,  on  the  S.  bide,  the  Biun 
(Phasis)  falling  into  the  Eaxine,  and  the  Kur  (Cy- 
rus) falling  into  the  Caspian.  This  brief  general 
desicription  of  the  chain  will  render  more  intelligible 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  it 
(The  chief  modem  works  on  the  Caucasus  are, 
Reinegg,  Hisior. -topograph.  Beschreffnmg  des  Kau- 
kasus,  St.  Petersb.  1796, 1797, 2  vols.  8va,  aud  the 
works  of  Koch,  especially  his  splendid  Atlas,  Karte 
de$  Kaukasischen  Isthmuss  und  ArmenienSf  Berlhi, 
1850,  consisting  of  four  large  maps,  repeated  in  four 
editions,  one  coloared  poUHoatty,  another  etknogra- 
pkicaUji^  the  third  hoiamcaXhf,  and  the  foorth  geol»- 
gieaUjf,  The  Atlas  to  Rennell's  Comparative  {7 eo- 
graphff  of  W,  Atia  is  also  very  nsefol.) 

hi  ^e  early  Greek  writen,  the  Caacasus  appears 
as  the  object  of  a  dim  and  oncerum  knowledge, 
which  embraced  little  more  than  its  name,  and  t£it 
vague  notion  of  its  position  which  they  hsid  also  of 
other  places  about  tlie  region  of  the  Eaxine,  and 
which  they  traced  mythically  to  the  Argonantic 
expedition  (Strab.  xi.  p.  505).  In  Aeschylus,  it  is 
the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  Prometheus,  who  ia 
chained  to  a  rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  range 
overhanging  the  sea,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  . 
fran  the  sammit  "  the  Caucasus  itself,  highest  of 
mountains"  (Aeseh.  iVom.  Fmct.  719,  com  p.  422, 89, 
1088;  From.  Sol,  Fr.  179,  op,  Cic  QuaeuU  Tusc.  il 
10;  comp.Hygin.Fa6. 54;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1246, 
et  seq.;  Val.  Place,  v.  155,  where  the  Caacasus  is 
called  Promeikei  cubiU:  Strab.  iv.  p.  183,  xi.  p.  505, 
who  expressly  asserts  that  the  Caucasus  was  the 
easternmost  moantain  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks; 
and  adds  that  it  was,  in  later  myths,  the  scene  of 
expeditions  of  Heracles  and  Dionysus.) 

Hecataeus  mentions  the  Caucasus  twice,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dandarii  and  CoU,  peoples  who 
dwelt  aboat  it;  and  he  adds  that  the  lower  parts  of 
the  chain  were  called  Colici  Montes  (K»Aw&  5fn9; 
Fr.  161, 186,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  vv.  AayJiiptot,  KvAoi; 
oomp.  Plin.  vi.  5.)  Herodotus  shows  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  chain,  which  is  accarate  as  far  as  it  goes: 
he  derived  it  from  the  Persians,  of  whose  empire  the 
Caucasus  was  the  N.  boundary ;  a  boundary,  indeed, 
never  passed  by  any  Asiatic  conqueror  till  the  time 
of  Zenghis  Khan.  (Herod,  iii.  97;  Heeren,  /<feei», 
&c.  vol.  i.  pt.  1.  p.  148).  He  describes  it  as  ex- 
tending  along  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
as  the  loftiest  of  mountains,  and  the  greatest  ia 
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stmcted :  hcrenpon  they  abandoned  thcmselvcR  to  des- 
pair, and  after  encamping  in  the  valley  between  the  two 
paases  for  some  days,  they  were  compelled  by  famine 
to  sonrender  at  discretion.  (Liy.  ix.  2 — 6.)  The  ex- 
aggeration of  tills  accoant,  so  far  as  it  represents  the 
Romans  as  oTen^nne  by  the  difficulties  of  the  pp:t>und 
alone,  without  even  attempting  to  engage  the  enemy, 
is  obvious;  and  Niebuhr  has  justly  inferred  that  they 
must  hare  sustained  a  defeat  before  they  were  thus 
shut  up  between  the  two  passes.  Cicero  also  twice  al- 
ludes to  the  battle  and  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cau- 
dium  (Gaudinum  proelium,rfc5m.  13;  cum  malepug- 
natum  ad  Caudium  essct,  de  Off.  iiL  30);  but  unless 
we  are  to  reject  Livy's  acc«)unt  as  wholly  fabulous, 
we  must  suppose  the  enemy  to  have  derived  great 
advantage  finom  the  peculiarities  of  the  locality;  and 
the  same  thing  is  stated  by  all  the  other  writers 
who  have  related,  though  more  briefly,  the  same 
event  (Appian,  <Sainfi.  Exc-  4 ;  Flor.  i.  16 ;  Eutrop. 
ii.  9;  Oros.  iii.  15.) 

An  ancient  tradition,  which  has  been  followed  by 
almost  all  writers  on  this  subject,  represents  tlie 
valley  of  Arpaja^  on  the  high  road  from  Capua  to 
Beneventum,  as  the  scene  dt  the  action;  and  the 
name  of  Forchia,  a  village  about  a  mile  from  Arpaja^ 
affords  some  confirmation  to  this  view.  But  ahnost 
all  travellers  have  remarked  how  little  this  valley 
aocords  with  the  description  of  Livy :  it  is,  indeed, 
as  Keppel  Craven  observes,  "  nothing  more  than  an 
oblong  plain,  surrounded  by  heights  which  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  valley,  and 
broken  in  several  parts  so  as  to  admit  paths  and 
roads  in  various  directions.**  There  is  a  narrow  de- 
file near  Ariemo^  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  pass  at  the  other  extremity;  nor  is 
there  any  stream  flowing  through  the  valley.  And 
so  fiur  firom  presenting  any  extraordinary  obstacles  to 
troops  accustomed  to  war&re  in  the  Apennines,  there 
mn  perhaps  few  valleys  in  Sanmium  which  would 
offer  less.  (Eustace,  Clou.  Tow^  toL  iii.  p.  69 — 73, 
8vo.  edit.;  Swinburne's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  421 ;  K. 
Craven,  Southern  Tour,  p.  11 — 12.) 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  it  appears  very  im- 
probable that  a  pass  described  as  so  peculiar  in  its 
character  should  have  lain  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
in  the  great  high  road  from  Capua  to  Beneventum, 
where  it  must  havo  been  traversed  again  and  again, 
both  by  Roman  and  Samnite  armies,  without  any 
subsequent  allusion  being  made  to  it.  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  again  in  the  Social  War,  such 
a  pass  on  the  great  highway  must  have  been  a  mili- 
tary position  of  the  highest  importance;  yet  the 
name  of  the  Furcuhie  Candinae  is  never  mentioned 
in  history,  except  on  this  single  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  pass  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  pointed  out  by  an  intelligent  tra- 
veller, which  appears  to  answer  well  to  Livy's  de- 
scription of  the  Caudine  Forks.  (See  a  dissertation 
by  Mr.  Gandy,  in  Craven's  Tour  trough  the  South- 
ern Provinces  of  the  K.  of  Naples,  pp.  12 — 20.) 
This  is  the  narrow  valley  between  Sta  Agata  and 
Moirano,  on  the  line  of  road  from  the  former  place 
to  Benevento,  and  traversed  by  the  little  river  I  sclera. 
As  this  valley  meets  that  of  Arpaja  just  about  the 
point  whore  Caudium  must  have  been  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  it  would  have  an  equal 
right  to  derive  its  name  from  that  town.  And  it  Is 
a  strong  argument  in  its  favour  that  it  lay  on  the 
direct  route  from  the  Samnite  Calatia  (^Caiazzo)  to 
Caodiom :  for  we  liave  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  Calatia  where  the  Roman  army  was  encUBped  «l 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  (Liv.  ix.  2)  was 
the  Sanmite  citj  of  the  name,  which  is  mentioiMsd  od 
several  other  occasions  during  those  wars,  and  oaiB> 
mands  the  valley  of  the  Vultumns  in  a  mazmer 
that  must  have  given  it  importance  in  a  nulitaxy 
point  of  view.  Those  writers,  however,  who  re«:ard 
the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks 
necessarily  suppose  the  Romans  to  have  been  ad- 
vancing from  the  Companion  Calatia  on  the  road 
to  Capua.  If  the  valley  of  the  Isclero  were  really 
the  scene  of  the  disaster,  it  woold  account  for  onr 
hearing  no  more  of  the  Furculae  Candinae,  as  this 
difficult  pass  would  for  the  future  be  carefully  avoided, 
armies  acquainted  with  the  connoy  taking  tlie  com- 
paratively easy  and  open  route  from  Capua  to  Bene- 
ventum, along  which  the  Via  Appia  was  afterwards 
carried,  or  else  that  from  the  Via  Latina,  by  AllifW* 
and  Telesia,  to  the  same  city. 

The  only  argument  of  any  force  in  fiivoor  of  the 
valley  between  Arietuo  and  Arpaja,  is  that  derived 
from  the  tradition  which  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 
Ta/Ze  Caudina,  as  well  as  to  an  adjoining  village  tliat 
of  Furculae,  now  corrupted  into  Forchia.  This  tmdi- 
tion  is  certainly  very  ancient,  as  the  name  of  Furculae 
or  Furclae  is  already  found  in  documents  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries ;  and  it  is  therefore  xmdoubtedlj 
entitled  to  much  weight;  but  its  credibility  mojst  in 
this  case  be  balanced  against  that  of  the  namitive  of 
Livy,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  valley  in 
question.  It  is  singular  that  all  those  authors  who  re- 
gard the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  the  scene  of  the  events 
narrated  by  Livy,  at  the  same  time  aggravate  the  in- 
consistency by  admitting  Arpaja  itself  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Caudium,  though  it  is  quite  clear  from  Livy 
that  the  town  of  Caudium  was  not  in  thepassj  which 
is  represented  as  uninhabited  and  affording  no  pro- 
visions; and  Caudium  itself  evidently  owitinoed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Sanmites  both  before  and  after  the 
action.  (Liv.  ix.  2,  4;  Appian.  Samn.  LeJ)  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  received  opinion  are  fully 
given  by  Daniele  (Le  Forche  Caudine  lUusUtUe,  foL 
Napoli,  1811),  as  well  as  by  Pellegrini  {IHscorsi, 
vol.  i.  pp.  393 — 398),  Romanelli  (vol  IL  pp.  399 — 
407),  and  Cramer  (voL  ii.  pp.  238 — ^245).  The 
same  view  \a  adopted  by  Niebuhr  (voL  iii.  p.  214), 
who  was,  however,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  valley  of  the  JsUero,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Gandy; 
Cluveriua,  who  first  suggested  it  as  the  site  of  the 
Furculae  Candinae,  having  misconceived  the  coorM 
of  the  Appian  Way,  and  thus  thrown  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  confusion.  HoUtenius,  oa  the  contraiy, 
supposes  the  valley  beyond  Arpc^  on  the  road  to 
Benevento,  to  be  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  a  view 
still  more  untenable  than  the  popular  tnuiitiun. 
(Cluver.  Ital,  p.  1196;  Holsten.  Not.  m  CUtv.  p. 
269.)  ^  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAUE  (Kawf),  a  village,  as  Xenopboo  calU  it 
(ffellen.  iv.  1.  §  20),  in  Asm  Mmor;  but  it  is  dif&olt 
to  say  even  in  what  part  it  was,  except  that  it  was 
within  the  satrapy  of  Phaniabazns,  and  probably  iff 
Bithynia  or  Phrygia.  [Q.  L.] 

CAULARES.  Livy  (xxxviii.  1.5),  in  his  histocy 
of  the  campaigns  of  Cn.  Manlius  in  Asia,  says  thut 
after  leanng  Cibyra  he  mardied  through  the  tcrri- 
toiy  of  the  Sindenses,  and  having  crossed  the  river 
Caulares,  he  encamped.  On  the  next  day  be  inarched 
past  the  Lake  Caralitis,  and  encamped  at  Maudio- 
pulis.  In  Spratt's  Lycia  (vol.  i.  p^  249)  this  lake  or 
swamp  (palus)  is  identified  with  "  a  great  expauas 
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of  water  choked  with  reeds  and  nuthes."  It  u  named 
m  the  m^  Soo  Ood  Gme,  and  lies  a  little  north  of 
37°  N.  laL  The  position  of  Cibjra  U  fixed  ai 
Honoomf  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus  in  Ljcia* 
and  in  marching  past  the  north  part  of  thb  swamp 
eastward  firam  Cibyra,  the  Romans  would  cross  a 
river  which  joins  the  Indus,  a  little  below  CibTra. 
This  rirer  will  certainly  be  the  Caulares,  if  Uie  pains 
in  righUj  identified,  for  it  is  less  than  a  day's  march 
fimn  the  swamp.  [G.  L.] 

GAULO'NIA  {KauM»¥  or  KauA«Wa:  £th.  Kav- 
AMvUtnif ),  a  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  be- 
tween Loeri  and  the  Golf  of  Sey  llaciom.  All  authors 
agree  that  it  was  a  Greek  colony  of  Achaean  origii:, 
but  Stnbo  and  Pausanias  repiesent  it  as  founded  by 
Achaeans  direct  from  the  Pelopomiese,  and  the  latter 
aatbor  mentions  Typhcn  of  Aegium  in  Achaia  as  the 
Oekiiit  or  leader  of  the  cdooy  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261 ; 
Pans.  vi.  3.  §  12);  while  Scymnus  Chins  and  Ste- 
pbanna  of  Byaantiom  affirm  that  it  was  a  colony  of 
Crotcna.  (Scymn.  Ch  319 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  AuAc^y.) 
It  is  easy  to  reconcile  both  aocoonts;  the  Crotoniats, 
as  in  many  nmilar  cases,  doubtless  called  in  addi- 
tional odioniiits  from  the  mother-country.  Viigil 
allndes  to  it  as  if  it  were  already  in  ezi:»tence  as  a 
dig  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  {Aen.  iii.  552), 
but  this  is  evidently  a  mere  poetical  license,  like  the 
mention  of  the  Lacinian  temple  in  the  precediiig 
line.  Scylax  and  Polybius  both  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  Greek  cities  on  this  part  of  the  Italian  coast 
(ScyL  §  13,  pw  5;  Pol.  x.  1.)  We  are  told  that  its 
luune  was  (uiginally  Aulunia  (A&A.o»*'/a),  from  a  deep 
▼aliey  or  ravine  (ovAi^h),  close  to  which  it  was  si- 
tuated (Strab.  l.c\  Scymn.  Ch.  320—322;  Heca- 
taeoa,  ap.  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  KavAw^a),  and  that  this 
was  sabeequeoUy  altered  into  Caulonia:  the  change 
roust,  however,  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early 
peiiod,  as  all  the  coins  of  the  city,  many  of  which  are 
veary  ancient,  bear  the  name  Caulonia. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  early 
history  of  Caulonia:  but  we  learn  firom  Polybius  that 
it  participated  in  the  di&arders  consequent  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pythagoreans  finom  Crotona  and  the 
neighbooring  dties  [Cbotona]  ;  and  was  for  some 
time  agitated  by  civil  dissensions,  until  at  length 
txmnqaiHity  having  been  restored  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Achaeans,  the  thitse  cities  of  Caulonia,  Cro- 
tana,  and  Sybaris,  concluded  a  league  together,  and 
fonnded  a  temple  to  Zeus  Homorius,  to  be  a  common 
place  of  meeting  and  deliberation.  (Pol.  ii.  39.) 
lamhiichns  also  mentions  Caulonia  among  tlie  cities 
in  which  the  Pythagorean  sect  had  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  which  were  thrown  into  confubion  by  its 
sudden  and  violent  suppression  (lan^ibl.  VU,  Fifth. 
§§262,  267);  and,  acconling  to  Porphyry  (TtV. 
I^fth.  §  56),  it  was  the  first  place  where  Pythagoras 
himself  sought  refuge  after  his  expulsion  from  Cro- 
tona. The  league  just  mentioned  was  probably  of 
very  brief  duration;  but  the  part  here  assigned  to 
Caulonia  proves  that  it  must  have  been  at  this  time 
a  powerful  and  important  city.  Yet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  incidental  n)tice  of  its  name  in  Thucy- 
dides  (viL  25),  we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  time 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  m  b.  o.  389  invaded 
Magna  Graecia  with  a  large  army,  and  laid  siege  to 
Caulonia.  The  Crotoniats  and  other  Italian  Greeks 
immediately  assembled  a  large  force,  with  which  they 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  3ie  city :  but  they  were 
met  by  Dionysius  at  the  river  Helorus  or  Hellepoms, 
ard  totally  defeated  with  great  sUughter.  (Diod. 
tiv.  103— lO^.)     In  consequence   of  this   battle 
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Caulonia  was  cooipelled  to  surrender  to  Diooyrina, 
who  removed  the  inhabitants  from  the  dty  and  esta- 
blished them  at  Syracuse,  while  he  bestowed  their 
territory  upon  his  allies  the  Locrians.    (/6. 106t) 
The  power  of  Caulonia  was  efiectually  broken  by  this 
diha^ter,  and  it  never  rose  again  to  prosperity;  bat  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  being  probably  repeopled  by 
the  Locrians  I  as  at  the  time  of  the  lauding  of  Dion 
in  Sicily,  we  are  told  that  the  younger  Dionysius  waa 
stationed  at  Caulonia  with  a  fleet  and  army.    (Plut. 
IHtm^  26.)    At  a  somewhat  later  period,  during  the 
ware  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  it  was  taken  by  a  body  of 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  service,  and 
utterly  ruined.    (Pans.  vi.  3.  §  12.)     It  ia  probably 
this  event,  to  which  Strabo  also  alludes  when  h« 
says  that  Caulonia  was  laid  desoUte  '*  by  the  bar- 
barians" (vi.  p.  261),  though  bis  addition  that  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  Sicily  would  mther  seem  to 
refer  to  its  former  destruction  by  Dionysius.     Both 
he  and  Pausanias  evidently  reganl  the  city  as  having 
remained  desolate  ever  after;  but  it  appears  again 
during  the  Second  Punic  WV,  on  which  occasion  it 
followed  the  example  of  the  Bruttians  and  dedared 
in  favour  of  HaimibaL    An  attempt  was  afteiwaida 
uMule  to  recover  it  by  a  Roman  force,  with  auxiliaries 
from  Rhegium,  but  the  sudden  arrival  of  Hannibal 
broke  up  the  siege.    (Li v.  xxvii.  12,  15,  16 ;  Plut 
Fab,  22;  Pol.  x.  1.)     We  have  no  account  of  the 
occasion  when  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  of  the  treatment  it  met  with :  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  severely  punished,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Bruttians;  and  probably 
its  final  desolation  must  date  from   this  period. 
Strabo  tells  us  it  was  in  his  time  quite  deserted:  and 
though  tlie  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela,  Pliny  speaks 
only  of  the  "  vestigia  oppidi  Caulonb,"  and  Ptolemy 
omits  it  altogether.    (Strab.  2.  c;  Mel.  ii.  4;  Plm. 
iiL  10.  s.  15.)    It  must,  however,  have  continued  to 
exist,  though  in  a  decayed  condition,  as  the  name  of 
Caulon  is  still  found  in  the  Tabula.    {Tab.  Peut.) 
An  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Cauloniatae 
is  found  as  retaining  their  municipal  condition  under 
the  reign  of  Tr«gan  (Orelli,  Inter.  150),  ia  of  veiy 
doubtful  authenticity. 

The  site  of  Caulonia  is  extremely  uncertain:  the 
names  and  distances  given  in  this  part  of  tho  Tabula 
are  so  corrupt  as  to  afford  little  or  no  assistance. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  place  it  to  the  N.  of  the  river 
Sagras,  but  unfortunately  that  river  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  Many  topographers  place 
Caulonia  at  Castel  Vetert,  on  a  hill  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river  Alaro:  but  those  who  identify  the  A  laro 
with  the  Sagras,  naturally  look  for  Caulonia  N.  of 
that  river.  Some  ruins  are  said  to  exist  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alaro,  near  its  mouth;  but  according  to 
Swinburne  these  are  of  later  date,  and  the  remains  of 
Caulonia  have  still  to  be  discovered.  (Barrio,  de 
Sit.  Ctdabr.  iii.  14;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  168; 
Swiubume,  Travels,  voL  i.  p.  339.)     [E.  H.  B.] 
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GAUNII.     [Caria,  Gaumus.] 

CAUNO'NIUM.    [CahohicmTJ 

CAUNUS  (ri  Kavyos:  Eth.  Ka^iof  and  Kau- 
mubt),  a  dtj  of  Caria,  iu  the  Peraea.     [Caria.] 
Strabo  (p.  651)  )  laces  Caunos  west  of  Calynda. 
CaoDus  had  dockjarda  and  a  closed  hariwar,  that  is, 
a  harbour  that  cotdd  be  closed.     Above  the  dtjr,  on 
a  height,  was  the  fort  Imbnis.     Diodorna  (zz.  27) 
mentions  two  forts,  Persicnm  and  Herade^tuU.    The 
coontzy  was  fertile,  but  unhealthy  in  summer  and 
antumn,  owing  to  the  air  and  the  abundance  d 
fruit,  of  which  we  must  suppose  the  people  ate  too 
much,  as  the  fruit  alone  could  not  caubo  unhealthi- 
nesa.     Strabo's  description  of  the  position  is  not 
clear.    After  mentioning  Calynda,  he  says,  '*  then 
Caunus,  and  a  rirer  near  it,  Calbis,  deep,  and  having 
a  navigable  entrance,  and  between,  Pitdlis;"  which 
means  that  Pisills  is  between  the  Calbis  and  Can- 
nns.     It  is  dear,  then,  that  Caunus,  aooording  to 
Strabo,  is  not  on  the  Calbis,  as  it  is  represented 
in  some  maps.     If  the  Calbis,  which  is  the  Indus,  or 
the  large  river  Dalamon  Tchy,  Is  east  of  Pisilut,  it  Li 
of  oourse  still  further  east  of  Caunus.     Caunus  is 
placed  in  mme  maps  a  little  distance  south  of  a 
lake  on  a  stream  which  flows  from  it,  and  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  sea;  but  the  river  is  usually 
incorrectly  marked  the  Calbis.     The  site  of  Caunus 
is  said  to  be  now  Kaiguez,  or  some  similar  name. 
But  the  andent  descriptions  of  the  site  of  Caunus 
vary.     Mela  (i.  16)  places  Caunus  on  the  Calbis. 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  it  east  of  the  Calbis,  and  his 
description  of  the  coast  of  Caria  is  exact.     But  as 
he  mentions  no  other  river  except  the  Calbis  tall  we 
come  to  the  Xanthua,  he  has  omitted  the  Daianum 
Teky^  unle»  this  is  his  Calbis.     Pliny  (v.  28),  who 
proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  his  description  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  mentions  the  great  river  Indus, 
supposed  to  be  the  Calbis,  and  then  ^  Oppidum  Cau- 
nus liberum.**     This  conftuiion  in  the  ancient  autho- 
rities cannot  be  satitiactorily  cleared  by  the  aid  of 
any  modem  authorities.      This  part  of  the  coast 
seems   to  have  been  very  imperfectly  examined. 
Kiepert  places  Caunus  on  the  west  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Portus  Panormns. 

Herodotus  (L  172)  says  that  the  habits  of  the 
Camiii  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  Carians 
and  other  people.  It  was  their  fashion  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  mingle  in  their  entertain- 
ments. They  had  once  some  foreign  ddties  among 
them,  but  they  expelled  them  in  singular  fashion. 
The  Caunii  made  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Per- 
sian genera]  Harpagus,  like  thdr  neighbours  the 
Lyctans.  (Herod,  i.  176.)  The  Caunii  also  joined  the 
louians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians  after  the 
burning  of  Sardis,  b.  g.  499.  (Herod,  v.  103.) 
When  Thucydides  (i.  116)  speaks  of  the  expedition 
of  Perides  to  the  parts  about  Caunus  after  the  sea- 
fight  at  the  island  of  Tngia  (b.  c.  440),  he  says, 
*'  he  went  towards  Caria  and  Caunus,'*  as  if  he  did 
not  consider  Caunus  to  be  included  in  Caria  Proper. 
The  place  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  eighth 
book  of  Thucydides,  and  in  one  passage  (viiL  39)  as 
a  secure  harbour  against  attack.  As  Caunus  was 
in  the  Rhodian  Peraea,  it  belonged  to  the  Rhodians, 
but  the  islanders  were  not  always  able  to  hold  it. 
There  is  a  story  recorded  in  Polybios  (xxzL  7)  of 
the  Rhodians  having  bought  Caunus  from  the  generals 
of  Ptdemaeus  for  200  talents;  and  they  alleged  that 
they  had  received,  as  a  grant  from  Antiodius  the 
son  of  Seleucus.  Stratoniceia  in  Caria.  Caunus  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  in  b.  a  809  (Died.  zz.  27),  and 
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I  the  Rhodians  may  have  bought  it  of  him.    A  decrte 
of  the  Roman  senate  ordered  the  Rhodiana  to  take 
away  their  garrisons  from  Stratoniceia  and  Gannu. 
(Polyb.  zzz.  19.)    This  was  in  B.  c.  167.    (liv. 
zlv.  25.)    The  Romans  appear  to  have  gmn  Cau- 
nus, with  other  places  in  Caria,  to  the  Rhodisres 
aftur  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  in  Aida.    (Liv.  zzzvil 
56.;     For  Appian  says  that  in  the   noassacre  of 
the  Romans  in  Asia,  which  was  planned  by  Ifithri- 
dates  Eupator,  **the  Caunii,  who  had  been  made 
tributary  to  the  Rhodians  after  the  war  with  Antiap 
chns  (B.a  190),  and  had  been   set  free  by  tbe 
Romans  not  long  before  (b.  c  167),  dragged  oat 
the  Italians  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Boolaca 
Hestia,  or  the  hearth  of  Vesta,  in  the  senate  hooae, 
and  after  murdering  the  children  before  tbe  eyes  of 
their  mothers,  they  killed  the  mothers  and  the  hat- 
bands on  the  dead  bodies."  (Appian.  Miihnd.  c.  23.) 
This  dreadful  massacre  happened  in  b.o.  88;  and 
Sulla,  after  defeating  Mithridates,  repaid  the  Oaanii 
by  patting  them  agun  under  their  old  masters  the 
Rhodians.      Stiabo  (p^  652)  says  thi»t  tbe  Cauaii 
once  revolted  from  the  Rhodians,  and  the  ca»  being 
heard  by  the  Romans,  they  were  brongbt  bade  under 
the  Rhodians;  and  there  is  an  eztant  oration  of  Mob 
agamst  the  Rhodians.  Apdkmius  Mdo  was  in  Rome 
B.C.  81,  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Rhodians,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  occasion  to  which  Strabo  refen 
(Cic.  BrvtL  90),  and  which  is  by  some  critics  re- 
ferred to  the  wnuig  time.    Cicero  (jad  (2.  Fr,  L  1. 
§  1 1)  speaks  of  the  Caunii  as  bdng  sUll  subject  to 
the  Rhodians  in  b.  a  59 ;  birt  they  had  latdy  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  to  be  released  from  the  Rhodian 
dominion,  and  requested  that  they  might  pay  their 
taxes  to  the  Romans  rather  than  to  tlM  Rhodians. 
Their  prayer  had  not  been  listened  to,  as  it  seems, 
for  they  were  still  under  the  Rhodians.     Though 
Cicero  says  latdy  (nnper)  he  may  be  speaking  of 
the  bame  event  that  Strabo  mentions.    When  Pliny 
wrote,  they  had  been  released  from  Uie  tyranny  of 
the  Ldanders,  for  he  calls  Caunus  a  free  town. 

Caunus  was  the  birthplace  of  one  great  man,  Pro- 
togenes  the  painter,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Apelles,  and  therefore  of  the  period  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  but  he  lived  chiefly  at  Rhodes.  Pliny  (zxxv. 
10)  speaks  of  his  birthplace  as  a  dty  subject  to  the 
Rhodians ;  and  though  we  cannot  use  this  as  historical 
evidence,  Caunus  may  have  been  subject  to  tbe  Rho- 
dians at  that  time.  Caunus  was  a  pboe  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  noted  itx  its  dried  figs  (Plin. 
XV.  19),  a  fruit  that  would  not  contribnte  to  tbe 
unhealthineas  of  the  place,  even  if  the  people  eat 
them  freely.  They  seem  to  have  been  carried  eteti 
to  Italy,  as  we  may  infior  from  a  stoiy  in  Cicero  (<2t 
Dwin.  iL  40).  [G.  L.J 

CAUSENKIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  5th 
Itinerexy,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  noticed  under 
CoLOKiA  and  Durobrtvts.  Beuig  tbe  first  itatiou 
south  of  Lindum,  from  which  it  is  distant  12  miles, 
and  Lindum  (JJncoh)  being  one  of  tbe  most  certain 
identifications  we  have,  it  is  safe  to  prefer  Ja-caster 
to  Boston,  Nottingham,  and  other  localities  as  its 
present  equivalent.  The  tenninatian  -eofter,  the 
present  existence  of  Roman  remains,  and  eren  the 
syllable  An  (■•caus-^wBoa  eagtra)  all  support  this 
view.  Bedaes  which  it  stands  upoo  the  CM'R^i 
which  is  a  Roman  one.  [R.  G.  Ll 

CAVARES,  or  CAVARI  (Koomi^i,  Kai'v/wi),  a 
people  of  Gallia  Nariwnensiis.  Strabo  (p.  186)  sbj* 
that  the  Volcae  on  tlie  west  bank  of  tbeRbme  have  tb« 
Salyes  and  Cavari  oppodte  to  tbem  on  Uie  east  side; 
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i&d  that  tin  ntam  of  Catari  was  givoi  indeed  to  all 
the  barfaaxi  in  then  parts,  though  they  were  in  fiust  no 
longer  harhari,  hat  most  of  them  had  adopted  the 
Ucnan  Ungnage  and  way  of  living,  and  some  had  ob- 
tained the  Bonuui  citizenship.  He  eajs  ^n.  1 85),  that 
as  a  man  goes  from  Maanalia  (ilf aneMe),  into  the 
interior,  he  comes  to  the  country  of  the  Saljes,  which 
extends  to  .the  Dnientia  (/)iiroiiee);  and  then  haT- 
ing  crossed  the  river  at  the  ferry  of  Cabelfio  {Ca 
toiUon)f  he  enters  the  ooontry  of  the  Cavari,  which 
extends  along  the  river  to  the  jnnction  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Isara  (/s^),  a  distance  of  700  stadia.  Bnt 
the  extent  which  Stnbo  gives  to  the  Cayari  can  onlj 
be  considered  correct  by  nndentanding  him  to  com- 
prehend other  peoples  under  thu  name.  The  town 
of  Valentia  (Fd^nce),  which  is  south  of  the  /asre, 
b  phused  by  Ptolemy  (iL  10)  in  the  country  of  the 
Segalauni,  the  Segtrrellauni  of  Pliny  (iii.  4).  Be- 
tween the  Segalannr  and  tbeCavari  most  geographers 
place  the  Tncaatini ;  and  thus  the  territory  of  the 
Cavari  is  limited  to  the  parts  about  Caraiflon, 
Avenio  (^Avignon),  and  Aiausio  {Orange);  and 
perhaps  we  may  add  Garpentoracte  (^Carpentnu), 
thoQgh  this  town  is  pUu»d  in  the  territory  of  the 
Meniini  [CARPBirroRACTs].  But  Ptolemy,  who 
places  the  Cavari  next  to  tha  Segalanni,  assigns  to 
them  **  Acnnorum  Colonia,"  a  place  otherwise  un- 
known. Walckeoaer  (Geog.  4^  vd.  ii.  pu  809)  en- 
deaTouxs  to  diow,  and  with  some  good  reason  finr  his 
opnion,  that  the  Acusiorum  Colonia  is  McmUlimart 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Folenoe  and  On»g€j  and  that  it  is  not  another 
form  or  a  corruption  of  Acunum,  as  D^Anville  sup- 
poses. Accordingly,  theCavari  would  extend  ftom  the 
ZHtronee  to  MtmliiimaH  at  least.  If  this  is  right, 
the  Tricastani  are  wrongly  placed  fay  D'Anville  along 
the  Rhone  between  the  Segalanni  and  the  Cavares; 
for  they  are  east  of  the  iSegalauni  [Tricabitni]. 
Pliny  (iiL  4),  however,  places  Valentia  in  the  tem- 
toiy  of  the  Cavares,  though  it  has  been  proposed  to 
make  him  say  something  else  by  a  different  pointing 
of  his  text,  the  result  A  which  is  that  Valentia  is 
not  placed  anywhere,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  placed  in  the 
territory  of  the  Allobroges,  winch  is  false.  [6.,L.] 

CATn,  a  people  in  Greek  Illyria,  between  the 
rivers  Panyssus  and  Genusus.    (Liv.  xliv.  30.) 

C AT STER,  CA YSTRUS  (KaOa rpos.  and  Ka«J<f- 
Tp«oT,  Horn.  /iL  iL  461  ;  Kara-Su  and  KtOschuk 
U^mder^  hk  Little  Maeander),  a  river  of  Lydia,  which 
Has  between  the  basin  of  the  Hermus  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  the  liaeander  on  the  south.  The  basin 
of  the  Cayster  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  either  of 
these  rivers,  for  the  Cogamus,  a  southern  branch  of 
the  Hermus,  approachea  very  near  the  liaeander, 
•nd  thus  thoe  two  rivers  and  the  high  Unds  to  the 
west  of  the  Cogamus  completely  surround  the  basin 
of  the  Cayster.  The  direct  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  Cayster  to  its  mouth  is  not  more  than  seventy 
miles,  but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  whole 
len^h  of  course  considerably  more. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Cays- 
ter is  the  Messogis  orKestaneDagh,  The  road  which 
kd  from  Physcus  in  Caria  [Caria]  to  the  Maeander, 
'"as  continued  from  the  Maeander  to  Tralles;  from 
Trallcs  down  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Mag- 
pesia;  and  from  Magnesia  over  the  hills  to  Ephesus 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cayster.  From  Magnesia  to 
Kphesns  the  distance  was  120  stadia  (Strab.  p. 
663).  The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the 
Cayster  is  the  magnificent  range  oS  Tmolns  or  Ki^ 
^ja  Muaa  Tagkj  over  the  western  or  lower  part  of 
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which  runs  the  road  (320  stadia)  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna.  Strahc*s  notice  of  the  Cayster  is  veiy  im- 
perfect. According  to  Pliny  the  high  lands  in  which 
it  rises  en  the  "  Cilbiana  juga  "  (v.  29),  which  must 
be  between  the  sources  of  the  Cayster  and  the  valley 
of  the  Cogamus.  The  Cayster  receives  a  large  body 
of  water  from  the  Cilbian  hills,  and  the  slopes  of 
Messogis  and  Tmolus.  Pliny  seems  to  mean  to  say 
that  it  receives  many  streams,  but  they  must  have  a 
short  course,  and  can  only  be  the  channels  by  which 
tiie  waters  descend  from  the  mountain  slopes  that 
shut  in  this  contracted  river  basin.  Pliny  names 
one  stream,  Phyrites  (in  Harduin's  text),  a  small 
river  that  is  crossed  on  the  road  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna,  and  jmns  the  Cayster  on  the  right  bank  ten 
or  twelve  miles  above  .^asaluck,  near  the  site  of 
Ephesus.  Pliny  mentions  a  "  stagnum  Pegaseum, 
which  sends  fbrth  the  Phyrites,"  and  this  marsh  seems 
to  be  the  morass  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus, 
into  which  the  Phyrites  flows,  and  out  of  which  it 
comes  a  considerable  stream.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Cayster  contained  the  Cilbiani  Soperiores  and  Infe- 
riores :  the  lower  or  wider  part  was  the  Caystrian 
plain.  It  appears  that  these  natmid  divisions  de- 
termined in  some  measure  the  political  divisions  of 
the  valley,  and  the  Caystriani,  and  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Cilbiani,  had  each  their  several  mints. 
(Leake,  Aria  Minor ^  &c.  p.  257.)  The  lower  valley 
of  the  Cayster  is  a  wide  flat,  and  the  alluvial  soil,  in- 
stead of  being  skirted  by  a  range  of  lower  hilk,  as  it 
is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  the  Maeander, 
"  abuts  at  once  on  the  steep  limestone  mountains  by 
which  it  is  bounded."  .(Hamilton,  Aria  Minora  &c. 
vol.  L  p.  541.)  After  heavy  rains  the  Cayster  rises 
suddenly,  and  floods  the  lower  plains.  The  immtnsa 
quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  it  was  a  pheno- 
menon that  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  observed  that  the  earth  which  was 
brought  down  raised  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  and 
in  fiMt  had  made  it.  (Strab.  p.  691.)  The  allu- 
vium of  the  river  damaged  the  harbour  of  Ephesus, 
which  vras  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    [Eprkscs.] 

The  fbt  swampy  level  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster 
appears  to  be  the  Asian  plain  ('Ao-ios  Ktifi^v)  of 
Homer  (77.  ii.  461 ),  a  resort  of  wild  fowl.  (Compw 
Virg.  Georg,  L  383,  Aeru  vii.  699.)  Except  Ephe- 
sus, the  valley  of  the  Cayster  contained  no  great 
town.  Strabo  (p.  627)  mentions  Hypaepa  on  the 
slope  of  Tmolup,  on  the  descent  to  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster.  It  was  of  coarse  north  of  the  river.  The 
ruins  at  Tgria  or  Tgre^  near  the  river,  and  about  the 
middle  of  its  course,  must  represent  some  ancient 
city.  Metropolis  seems  to  lie  near  the  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  and  in  the  plain  of  the  Phy- 
rites; and  the  modem  name  of  Tourhali  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Metropolis.  (Hamilton.)  [G.L.] 

CATSTRI  CAMPUS  (rh  Kattrrpov  reiior)  is 
Strabo's  name  for  the  plam  of  the  Cayster.  Stepha< 
nus  (s.  V.  Kodfrrpioy  wcSfov)  assigns  it  to  the  Ephe- 
na.  or  territory  of  Ephesus,  with  the  absurd  remark 
that  the  Cayster,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  was 
so  called  from  its  proximity  to  the  Catacecaumene 
or  Burnt  Region.  Stephanus  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KaXkrrputt^ds ;  but  this  belongs  properly  to  the  people 
of  some  place,  as  there  are  medals  with  the  legend 
Kavcrptmmv, 

Xenophon,  in  his  march  of  Cyrus  from  Sardis 
(^Anab.  i.  2.  §  II),  speaks  of  a  Kai^or^ou  irtSiop. 
Before  coming  here,  Cyrus  passed  through  Celaenae, 
Peltae,  and  Ceramon  Agora.  The  maroh  from  Ce- 
laenae  to  Peltae  is  10  parasangs;  from  Peltae  U 
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Cenunoo  Agora,  12  panaangB;  and  tram  Cerainan 
Agora  to  the  jdain  of  Cajster,  which  Xenophon  calla 
an  inhabited  city,  was  30  parasangs.  From  the 
pUun  of  Cayster,  Gyms  marched  10  parasangs  to 
Thjmbriiun,  then  10  to  Tyraeum,  and  then  20  to 
looiuam,  the  last  city  of  Phrygia  in  the  direction  of 
hb  maxch;  for  after  leaving  Iconiam,  he  entered 
Capiadocia.  looniom  is  Kontjfeh^  m  pontion  well 
known.  Celaenae  is  alao  well  known,  being  at  Dee- 
natp,  on  the  Kaeander.  Now  the  march  of  CyrDS 
from  Celaenae  to  Iconiam  was  92  parasangs,  or  2760 
■tadia,  acoording  to  Greek  compatation,  if  the  nnm- 
bers  are  right  in  the  Greek  text.  Cyma,  therefore,  did 
not  march  direct  from  Celaenae  to  Iconiam.  He  made 
a  great  bend  to  the  north,  for  the  Ceranum  Agora 
was  the  nearest  town  in  X^hiygia  to  Mysia.  The 
direct  distance  from  Celaenae  to  lomium  is  about 
125  English  miles.  The  distance  by  the  roote  of 
Cyras  was  276  geqg.  miles,  if  the  Greek  yalue  of  the 
psrasang  is  trne,  as  given  by  Xenophon  and  Hero- 
dotos;  bat  it  may  be  less. 

The  supposition  that  the  plain  of  Cayster  is  the 
plain  through  which  the  Cayster  flows  cannot  be 
admitted ;  and  as  Cyras  seems  fbr  some  reason  to 
have  directed  his  march  northwards  from  Celaenae 
till  he  came  near  the  borders  of  Mysia,  his  nmte  to 
Iconiam  woold  be  greatly  lengthened.  Two  recent 
attempts  hare  been  made  to  fix  the  places  between 
Celaenae  and  Iconiam,  one  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (i2e- 
•eorcAes,  &C.,  vol  ii.  p.  198,  &c.),  and  another  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  (Traveh  m  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
eand,  ^.,  p.  24,  &C.).  The  examination  of  these 
two  explanations  cannot  be  made  here  for  want  d 
apace.  Bat  it  is  impossible  iS  identify  with  certainty 
positions  on  a  line  of  road  where  distances  only  are 
given,  and  we  find  no  corresponding  names  to  guide 
us.  Mr.  Hamilton  supposes  that  the  Caystri  Cam- 
pus may  be  near  the  village  of  Chat  Kieidy  ^  and 
near  the  banks  of  the  Eher  Ghieul  in  the  extensive 
plain  between  that  Tillage  and  Polybotum."  Choi 
Kiem  is  in  about  88°  40^  N.  hJL  Mr.  Ainsworth 
places  the  Caystri  Campus  further  west  at  a  phice 
called  Surmenehf  "  a  high  and  arid  upland,  as  its  an- 
cient name  designates,"  which  is  traversed  by  an  in- 
significant tributary  to  the  "  Eber  Gdl,"  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's  Eber  GhieuL  The  neighbourhood  of  Surmeneh 
abounds  in  ancient  remains ;  but  Chat  Kieid  is  an 
insignificant  place,  without  ruins.  Both  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.'  Ainsworth,  however,  agree  in  fixing  the 
Caystri  Campos  in  the  basin  of  this  river,  the  Eher 
Ghieul^  and  so  far  the  conclusion  may  be  accepted  as 
probable.  But  the  exact  site  of  the  place  cannot  be 
determined  without  further  evidence.  Cyras  stayed 
at  Caystri  Campus  five  days,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  stay  with  his  troops  five  days  in  a  high  and  arid 
upland.  As  the  plun  was  called  the  Plain  of  Cayster, 
we  may  assume  that  there  was  a  river  Cayster  where 
Cyrus  halted.  One  of  Mr.  Ainsworth's  objections 
to  Mr.  Hamilton's  conclusion  is  altogether  unfounded. 
He  says  that  the  plain  which  Mr.  Hamilton  chooses 
as  the  site  of  the  Caystri  Campus  is  "an  extensive 
plain,  but  veiy  marshy,  being  in  one  part  occupied 
by  a  perpetuid  and  large  lake,  called  Eber  Gol^  and 
mobt  unlikely  at  any  season  of  the  year  to  pre- 
sent the  arid  and  burnt  appearance  whidi  ocmld  have 
led  the  Greeks  to  call  it  Caustron  or  Caystrus,  the 
burnt  or  barren  plain."  But  the  word  Caystrus  could 
not  mean  burnt,  and  Steplianns  is  guilty  of  origin- 
ating this  mistake.  It  means  no  more  a  burnt  plain 
here  tlian  it  does  when  applied  to  the  plain  above 
Ejiliesus.     Both  were  watery  places ;  one  we  know 
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to  be  80;  and  the  other  we  may  with  grwt  prufca 
bility  conclude  to  be.     The  medals  with  the  epi- 
graph KovcrrpiaMwy  may  belong  U>  this  place,  and 
not  to  a  city  in  the  valley  of  tiie  Lydian  Cayster. 

[CA.Y8TBR.J  [G.  L.] 

CA'ZECA  (KaC«^«a,  Arrian.  Peripl.  p.  20;  Anon. 
PeripL  p.  5),  a  town  of  the  Cinmierian  Bosporus, 
280  stadia  from  Theodosia,  which  has  been  identified 
with  TaeeJ^KaUchiL  (Koler,  M^  de  lAoad.  de  St. 
Peierab.  vol.  ix.  p^  670;  Marigny,  Taitbout  Portulan. 
delaAfer  Noire,  p.  71;  Pallas,  lUiee  m  d.  SidL 
StaUhaU  UmaiamU,  vol.  iL  p.  341.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

CEBA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  mentiooed  by  Pliny 
(xi.  42.  s.  97)  as  cdebrated  for  its  cheeses,  is  evi- 
dently  the  modem  Ceoa,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
TanarOf  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  near  tbeir 
junction  with  llie  Maritime  Alps.         [E.  H.  B.I 

CEBENNA  MONS,  or  CEVENNA,  as  it  is  |^ 
nerally  written  in  the  editions  of  Caesar  (B.  (?.  vii.  8 : 
also  called  Gehenna,  Plin.  iii.  4 ;  Cebexmici  Mantes, 
Mela,  ii.  5 ;  rh  K^/ificyoy  5pof,  Strab.  pw  177;  t4 
K4ft4upa  0pii,  PtoL  ii.  8;  and  h  Ktft^4ni,  Stx«b.  p. 
177 :  Civeimet),  a  range  of  mountains  in  Soathem 
Gallia  which  bounds  the  lower  valley  of  the  Bhone  on 
the  west,  and  separated  Gallia  Narbonensifl  from  th« 
part  of  Gallia,  which  is  to  the  west  and  north-west. 
Strabo  describes  theCebenna  as  running  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  Pyrenees,  through  the  ^J^in 
country  of  Gallia,  and  terminating  about  the  middle 
of  the  plain  country  near  Lugdunum  (Ijroii).  He 
makes  the  length  2000  stadia,  or  250  Roman  miiea. 
He  does  not  say  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Py- 
renees, as  some  modem  writers  misundentand  him ; 
for  he  knew  that  there  was  an  easy  road  from  Aor- 
bofme  by  the  valley  of  the  Atax(^tM2e)  to  TtnUotue, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Garonnej  and  to  the  western 
ocean.  This  road  is  in  the  depression  in  which  the 
canal  of  Laaguedoc  is  made.  He  says  that  the  Ge- 
henna approaches  nearest  to  the  Bhone  at  the  part 
which  is  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  I«ara  (/s^).  Perhaps,  however,  he  included 
the  high  lands  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Aude,  which 
belong  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  name  Cebenna,  for 
he  mentions  in  order  from  S.  to  N.  the  rivers  Atax, 
Obris  or  Orbis  {Orb%  and  Araura,  the  Anuria  or 
Araris  (JJmnift),  as  flowing  from  the  Cebenna  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  corrpctly  describes  the  Illi- 
benris  {Tech)  and  Ruscino(7W),  which  are  south  of 
the  valley  of  the  Aude  as  flowing  from  the  PyreoMa; 
but  the  Aude  also  has  its  sources  in  the  Pyrenees. 
He  had  not,  however,  a  verv  exact  notion  of  the 
relative  po&ition  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Gehenna. 
He  correctly  describes  the  offsets  or  lower  parts 
(iMpcteu)  of  the  Cebenna  as  extending  eastwiurl 
towards  the  Rhone.  The  high  moontain  Lesax;a 
{La  Loaire^  in  the  department  of  Loaere")  is  men* 
tioned  by  Pliny,  as  a  district  &med  for  its  cheese 
(xi.  42). 

When  Caesar  commenced  his  winter  campaign  of 
B.C.  52,  he  crossed  the  Cebenna  from  Gallia  Kar- 
bonensis,  then  called  the  Provinda.  He  deacribes 
the  Cebenna  as  separating  the  Helvii,  who  were  in 
the  Provincia,  from  the  Arvemi,  who  were  on  tha 
west  side  of  the  mountains.  He  cut  his  way  throagh 
snow  six  feet  deep  and  surprised  the  Arvemi,  who 
thought  that  the  Cebenna  protected  them  hire  a  wall. 
(£.  G.  vii.  8.)  The  steep  side  of  this  ragged  lan^ 
is  turned  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  Tlie 
Gallic  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cebenna  in  the 
Roman  Provincia  were  the  Helvii  and  the  Vokae 
Tectosages.     On  the  west  side  were  the  Vellari  and 
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Aafaan,  the  dnsf  part  of  whose  tenftory  was  hi  the 
iDoiinlaiii  rqgiaa  of  ^  Gebenna ;  for  the  Qebali 
trham  Cmbv  does  not  mentioD  (A  G.  TiL  8)  were 
between  the  HelTii  sad  the  Arrenoi  Soath  of  the 
Anend,  oo  the  west  side  of  the  Cebeona  snd  m  the 
besm  of  the  Omroime,  were  the  Rateni,  the  eoathem 
pert  of  whose  territory,  even  in  Cae8U'*B  tune,  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  ProTioda. 

The  extent  of  the  monntainoos  country  oompre- 
hended  nnder  the  name  Chftimes  is  mnch  less  than 
the  Gebenna  of  Strabo.  The  direct  distanoe  fitmi 
the  most  sonthem  sooroe  of  the  Orb  to  La  Latin 
(4890  ft.  high),  is  about  80  miles.  The  sources  of 
the  AUitTy  a  bnnch  of  the  Z<ocrs,  and  of  the  Loi 
and  the  Tofm,  branches  of  the  Oaromtej  are  in  the 
moontain  regions  of  the  Losers.  The  direct  distance 
from  La  Lotif  to  Mont  Mmme^  which  is  as  fiu* 
north  perhape  as  we  can  extend  the  name  of  CfasmiM, 
IB  aboat  45  miles.  MotU  Maene  (5820  fcet  high), 
near  which  are  the  sonroes  of  the  Loire^  is  nearly  in 
the  latitode  of  the  junction  of  the  Rkona  and  the 
/mts,  where  Strabo  states  that  the  Gebenna  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Rhone.  It  u  true  that  this 
part  of  the  Civtsmm  is  nearer  to  the  iZAone  than  any 
part  of  the  range  to  the  south  of  it,  for  the  directiim 
of  the  range  is  from  SW.  to  N£.;  but  Strabo,  as 
alresdy  obserred,  makes  the  Gebenna  extend  further 
north  to  the  hititude  of  Lym,  [G.  L.] 

CEBRE'NE  (Kff«^ini)  or  OEBREN,  a  town  of 
Mysia,  in  a  dbtrict  Gebrenia  (K«€pirr&B)  There 
«as  a  rirer  Cebren  (K^piir).  The  Ethnic  names 
are  Kctf^vtfs,  Kctfpifvci^f,  and  KcC^vior  (Staph,  a.  v. 
KffpiyrCa);  bat  the  Ethnic  name  is  properly  Ke- 
tp[n,ti^^  as  Strabo  has  it  Gebrenia  was  below 
Dardania,  and  a  plain  country  for  the  most  part 
It  was  separated  from  the  Soepsia  or  territory  of 
Scepsis  by  the  river  Scamander.  The  people  of 
Scepsis  and  the  Geibrenii  were  always  quairelling, 
till  Antigonns  removed  both  of  them  to  his  new  town 
of  Antigonia,  afterwards  called  Alexandria  Troas. 
The  Gebrenii  remained  there;  but  the  SeepsH  ob- 
tuned  permission  from  Lysimachos  to  go  home 
sgauL  Strabo  speaks  <A.  a  tribe  in  Thrace  called 
Gebrenii  (p.  590),  near  a  river  Arisbus ;  but  we 
cinnot  conclude  any  thing  from  thb  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  GebreniL  Ephoms,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history  (quoted  by  Harpocrat  a.  «.  K^tf^a),  says 
that  the  Aeolians  of  Gumae  sent  a  colony  to  Ge- 
bren.  The  city  Gebren  surrendered  to  DerayUidaa 
the  Lacedaemonian  (Xen.  JETefiL  iii.  I.  §  17),  who 
marched  from  thence  against  Scepsis  and  Gergitha. 
Ceographers  have  diflfiwed  as  to  tiie  position  rf  Ge- 
brenia. Palaesoepsts  was  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aeaepos,  and  the  Scepsu  of  Stnho*s  time  was  40 
stadia  lower  down  than  Old  Scepsis.  Now,  Old 
Scepsis  was  higher  up  than  Gebrenia,  near  the  high- 
est  part  of  I<U^  and  its  territory  extended  to  the 
Scamander,  where  Gebrenia  b^pm.  Again,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Assii  and  the  Gargareb  was  bounded  by 
Antandria  (on  the  east),  and  the  territory  of  the 
Cebrenii,  the  Neandrieb,  and  the  Hamaxiteis.  Thus 
Gebrenia  is  brought  within  tolerably  definite  limits. 
Leake  {Ana  Mmor^  p.  274)  supposes  Gebrenia  to 
ba?e  occupied  the  higher  region  of  Ida  on  the  west, 
end  its  plain  to  be  the  fine  valley  oflhe  Mendtm  as 
&r  down  as  £im,  probably  Neandria.  This  seema 
to  agree  with  Strsbo's  description.  Leake  also  sup- 
poses that  the  town  Gebren  may  be  a  phuse  called 
AuAtmiaT;^,  not  fSur  from  AinimttfA.  I>r.E.D. 
Chrke  fraud  considerable  remains  at  KiuhmUu  Tepe  ; 
bat  lemauis  ak»s  do  not  identify  a  site.       [G.  L.] 
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GEBRIT&     [GiABRCTS  and  GtBRVS.] 

CEOILIONI'CUM  (/fm.  AnL  p.  434 1  VR.  Gae- 
dlio  Vioo :  Bamnoi"),  a  town  of  Lusitania,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary,  as  on  the  great  road  from 
Emerita  to  Gaesaraugusta,  132  M.  P.  firom  the 
fbrmer ;  but  remarkable  also  on  account  cf  the  pre- 
servation in  its  neighbourhood  of  porficoi  of  the 
Roman  road,  with  sorue  of  the  milestonuh,  on  one  of 
which  the  number  cxxxt.  is  legible.  (Laborde,  vol. 
ii  p.  251 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  L  p.  430.)  [P.  S.] 

GEGROTIA.     [Atrknab,  p.  257,  a.] 

GEGRYPHALEIA  (Kc«/w^cia;  Geciyphalos, 
Plhi.:  JTjfra),  a  small  ishud  in  the  Saroiiic  gulf, 
between  A^^iua  and  the  coast  of  Epidaums«  near 
which  the  A^ginetans  were  defeated  by  the  Gorin- 
thians,  aboat  B.O.  458.  (Thuc.  L105;  Died.  xt. 
78 ;  PUn.  iv.  12.  s.  19 ;  Stejdi.  B.  t.  v, ;  BobUye, 
iSsoAervAes,  &c.  p.  63.) 

GE'DREAE  (Ktapeo/,  K«8pcicu :  Eth.  Kt^ptdrjis. 
K«3paM»s),  a  ci^  of  Garia,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus. 
(Steph.  a.  p.  Kc8p«af.)  Lysander  took  the  pkce,  it 
being  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  fu^oidpempoif  a  mixture  of  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  as  we  may  suppose.  It  was  on  the 
GeiBmicos  gulf  in  Garia;  but  the  site  is  unknown. 
(Xen.  HelL  ii.  1.  §  15.)  [G.  L.] 

GEDREI,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v 
11),  who  pUues  them  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  to  the  south,  which  would  correspond  with  the 
northern  part  of  the  modem  district  of  the  ffedjaa. 
Mr.  Forster  identifies  them  with  Uie  Ganraitae  or 
Gadraitae  of  Arrian,  the  Gerd  initae  or  Gedranitae  ot* 
Stephanus,  and  the  Darrae  of  Ptolemy,  and  traces 
their  origm  to  Gedar,  the  Ishmaelite  Patriarch  ((?en. 
XXV.  13),  represented  by  the  modem  Harb  nation, 
and  the  modem  town  of  Kedeyre,  (Forster,  Arabia^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  75,  234,  aeq.,  238,  seq.)  [G.  W.] 

GEDRISU8  {Kapitrds,  Dicaearch.  128;  K^pws, 
Theophrast  But,  Plant,  iii.  8.  §  5 :  Kentrog),  a 
mountain  of  Greta,  which  forms  the  SW.  spur  of 
Mt.  Ida.  (Sieber,  ReUe^  voL  ii.  p.  14;  Hoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GELADUSSAE,  a  group  of  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Libumia  in  Illyricum  (Plin.  iii  26.  s.  30),  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  Dysoelados  of  Mela  (ii.  7). 
Some  writers,  however,  suppose  that  there  were  no 
isUnds  or  island  of  this  name*  that  the  name  Gela- 
dussae  in  Pliny  is  a  corraption  of  Dyscdados  in 
Mela;  and  that  the  latter  is  invented  frcan  an  epithet 
of  Isaa  in  a  line  of  ApoUonios  Cl<rtrd  re  9v(rtc&ai6s 
Tc  Ktd  t/Mprii  Ilir^ia,  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  565). 

CELAENAE  (KcAoinU:  Eth.  KeXwreif  r),  a  dty 
ot  Phrygia.  Strabo  (p.  577)  says  that  the  Maeander 
rises  in  a  hill  Celaenae,  on  whidi  there  was  a  city  of 
tiie  same  name  as  the  hill,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Apameia.  [Apameia,  Na  5.] 
Hamilton,  who  visited  the  source  (Retearchet^  &c. 
vol.  L  p.  499),  says  that  **  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  cliff 
a  considerable  stream  of  water  gushes  out  with  great 
rapidity."  This  source  of  the  Marsyas,  and  the  cliff 
above  it,  may  have  been  within  the  dty  of  Celaenae; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  Hamilton  that  this  cliff 
could  be  the  acropolis  of  Celaenae  which  Alexander 
considered  to  be  impregnable  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  29 ; 
Curt  iii.  1),  and  came  to  terms  with  the  inhabitants. 
He  supposes  that  the  acropolis  may  have  been  frurther 
to  the  NE.,  a  lofty  hill  about  a  nule  from  the  favine 
of  the  Manyas  (voL  ii.  p.  366). 

Herodotus  speaks  of  Celaenae  in  describing  the 
march  of  Xerxes  to  Sardis  (b.c.  481).  He  says 
(vii.  26)  that  the  sources  of  the  Maeander  are  here, 
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Hid  thoM  of  B  itnun  out  kca  this  (hs  tUoBiitr: 
It  ia  nuntd  CtXurbtBtM,  vid,  rinng  in  tlu  Agon  i£ 
GBlunue,  floTA  into  t^  Muuidv-  ZBDophon,  in 
d  sorilniig  1]k  mnrch  of  Cfru  (.4  iu6.  i.  S.  §  T).  UTS 
thit  Cjraa  luid  i  fniiLrt  at  Cctucnu,  lod  ■  luja 
park,  fall  c^  wild  uiimBla  ;  the  Huander  flawed 
throngh  the  pwk,  and  aUo  thrmgb  Che  d^,  ita 
wore*  bang  in  tbs  pdace.  Tb«n  wu  ilw  i  pilua 
of  tbe  Peniu  kin^;  it  Cdunaa,  ■  •Utug  plue,  mt 
tha  Hnm  of  Ibe  Minju,  under  thi  acn^ialiB  i  and 
11»  Uanyaa  alw  fliiwB  thnmgb  the  dtj,  and  jdni 
Uw  Uatvidcr.  The  KKU<»a  of  the  Hu^aa  w>ra  io 
a  cara,  and  tba  widlli  of  tb«  rivsr  waa  S9  ftM; 
wilhio  Cttamae  porbapa  be  mnoB.  Tbe  CaUrrlias- 
Ui  <it  EoDdotaa  ii  dtou'l)'  tb*  Idanju  of  SaDOpboo, 
and  thfl  Bbvun  which  Hamiltco  deacribea,  iriio  adds, 
"  it  appeared  aa  if  it  had  fcrmerlj  risen  in  the  oentra 
of  a  gmX  cavem,  nod  that  tbe  enmxindiiig  ncka 
bad  fallal  in  Srnro,  tite  diffii  abare."  Th«  deacrip- 
tioiu  of  Heredotna  and  Xenopbon,  though  not  tha 
lamOf  an  pBrhA]«  not  iDrmuiIent.  Tba  town,  pa- 
lacea,  acropolis,  and  parks  rf  Cdatnaa  moit  hara 
oooipiad  a  la^  rorbca.  In  Lirj'i  deacrijAiaa 
(lUTuL  13),  the  Uaeaoder  lieea  in  the  acropDlia  of 
Celaenaa,  and  nma  tbroogb  tbe  tniddia  of  the  <aif\ 
and  tb*  Uaraja*,  which  rixa  not  far  {ran  tha  aoama 
if  tha  Haeandar,  joina  tbe  Haeando-.  When  tha 
paiipla  of  Calaanae  won  ntnored  to  tbe  neigbbODmig 
aila  of  Apameia  CiboCns,  thej  proteblj  lou  tba  ma- 
IP1UI0  of  tha  old  tdwn  with  them.  Strabo^a  dfacrip- 
tion  of  tlie  poailion  of  Apamfda  is  fiot  fne  ^om 
difflcultf .  Luko  tlunka  that  it  ckarlj  aj^iears  frm 
Strain  that  botli  the  riran  (Manjas  and  Haeandar) 
ran  throogb  Celaenae,  and  that  thej  nniled  in  ths 
anhnib,  which  afterwards  became  tbe  new  dty  Api- 
meia.  It  ie  certain  tbat  ColaODae  waa  near  Apameia, 
the  aita  of  which  ia  well  fixed.  [Apaheu,  No.  5.1 
It  waa  an  nnhick;  gaat  of  Strabo  (p.  S79),  and 
a  bad  piece  of  etjmologj,  to  enggeit  that  Olaenaa 
nuf;ht  take  its  name  from  the  dark  coloor  of  tha 
racks,  in  conMqsence  of  their  being  bomL  Bnt 
Hamilloi  obaerrad  that  all  tha  rocks  an,  "  witboat 
•loaptioa,  of  a  grerish  wbit« 


idhroka 


Tha  re 


ia  Claudia 


tba  Manjas  « 

frMmenta  of  other  tnvilTe  ebelli.  [G.  L. 

CKLAENUS  TUHULUS  (K.AiurJi  A^>;,  a 
mouDtain  in  Gilatia,  mantianad  b;  Ptolamj  (t.  4), 
(rmth  nf  Praainoe.  piribabl;.  [G.  L.] 

CE'LEAE.     [pHuni] 

CEI.EIA  cr  CALEU  (Khiia),  an  impvtant 
dtf  in  ifaeHuth-asteni  camw  of  Noncnm  (Ptol.  ii. 
U.  §3;  FUn.  iii.  37).  In  somo  iDOcriptioos  " 
called  a  Rgiiuui  colmj  hj  tha  name  nf  Calna  CI 
(Onlli.  Iiuerift.  a.  501),  and  in  ctbeti  a  mnni- 
cipimn  (OnUi,  Lea.  3030).  Daring  tbe  middle 
agta  Ceieia  waa  tha  chief  town  of  a  SLaTonian  iliB- 
trict  called  Zellia  (Panl.  Disc  ir.  40);  and  it  still 
beara  tbe  name  of  CO^,  and  i*  rich  in  andent 
arcblteclDnl  naDaina.  (Conp.  Itin.  Antcn.  p.  139  \ 
Itio.  Uiana.  p.  SGO;  Uuchar,  Noriaim,  tiJ.  i.  p. 
1S1.>  [L.  8] 

CELE'NDERIS  (KtXtrbph :  EA  Kt>.„-tf. 
firm:  CMenJnk),  ■  town  cf  Pamphjlia,  ui  tba 
coaak  The  badilkai  waa  that  it  wu  a  Pfaoanidu 
aattlemmt,  whioh  waa  afterwarda  occnpied  b;  tbe 
SamiaiM.  (Mela,  L  13.)  There  waa  a  tample  of 
Jam  near  the  town,  and  a  rircr  Is,  iibich  Bmnd  bj 
tbam  lo  the  ara.  (Scjmnna,  qnoUd  bj  Haradian.) 
ll  is  dMcribad  bj  Tautos  (  Jidl  iL  80}  as  a  mj 
finag  placav  00  a  high  nrk  atmcif 


CELETSUU. 
ibe  am.    nm  atianpiBl  to  b 

a  fort  (Stiab.  p.  670)|  and  A 

geograpbera.  considoad  this  piaoai  and  not  Con- 

(7jle/aidr>t  bas  "  a  snug  bat  nrj  small  pict,  fnoi 
whence  the  cooriera  finn  Cooatantinople  10  Cjina 
embark."  (Bfaufbrt,  droaHHU,  p.  309.)  The 
Torka  call  it  Gt>J«r.  Mono  ef  the  rnnaina  of  Ce- 
landetis  appear  to  ba  older  than  ths  earij  pcriml  if 
tha  Boman  empire.  Tba  town  *'  gave  Dame  to  a 
ngko  called  Cdenderitii  (Plin.  v.  27),  and  coii>«l 


Celeoaerialial 


aarlieit  and  finest  spcdmena  of  the  nnmismatie  art.' 
(Leabs  JiAiifhor.&e.  p.116.)  There  an  sIm 
com  of  tha  Syrian  kings,  and  of  tba  later  Bonan 
emperon,  with  the  ejagraph  KeAfrVepjTiiv.  [G.  L.J 


paninanla  ia  nearly  foi 


CELENNA,atownofCsmp 

bf  Virgil  (Jen.  riL  739)  who  appean  to  place  it 
(in  coojanatiao  with  Ro&w  and  Batulnm)  oi  tbe 
bordera  of  tbe  Campnian  plain.  SarriDs  {ad  b") 
saja    *'  kcua  at  Campaniae,  sacar  Jnneiu.*'     We 

nnknown.  f  E.  H.  B.^ 

CELETRUU  (JCiHlorirf},  a  town  of  Orettu  in 

[oonded  I7  tbe  waten  of  a  lake,  and  baa  mlj  ■ 
aingle  ffitavtca  orer  a  narrow  iathmna  whicb  can- 
nacta  it  with  tha  ontinent.  In  the  flrat  tUa- 
dcmao  cwnpaign  of  the  Romaoa,  in  B.  c.  300,  (he 
eoninl  Saljidaa,  aflv  haring  innetcd  tbii  plKe< 
which  anluiuttad  Co  him,  retaisad  10  Dauaretii,  and 
from  thenoe  ngainod  ApoUonia.  tbe  place  fnm 
which  he  had  de[uted  on  Ihia  expeditmi.  (U'. 
TT»v  10.)  Tha  pcaltioo  ie  *o  ramaikable  (bat  there 
ia  DO  difficoltj  in  idenliiying  it  with  tlia  OMdem  fcr- 
InsB  of  Kaitarid.  Tbe  Uk^  which  hcaia  the  ssm* 
mils  long  and  fnr  bnad  Tbe 
four  mites  in  cirtninfiaaDDe,  and 
not  br  &«n  (ha  centre  of  Ibe 
lake.  The'  praeent  fortlfintioi  (rf  Katlorii  csosisu 
ml;  cf  a  wall  acnaa  tbe  W.  (.Itntni^  cf  <*» 
uthmna,  which  was  built  in  tha  time  cf  the  Bjsn- 
tiae  ampira,  and  baa  a  wet  ditch,  makmg  tbe  ptnin- 
Bola  an  island.  In  tba  nuddla  of  tbe  wall  (tandt  B 
square  tover,  thnngb  wbkb  ia  tha  oolj  entnoa  ts 
tbe  town.  Tba  mina  of  a  paraUd  wall  Banked 
with  round  towsa,  which  in  BjiantiDa  tinMS  cnaaed 

£.  [Ht  of  it,  atill  dinde  the  To^iah  and  <hnk 
quartan  of  tbe  town.  In  A.  D.  1084  Alexia  L  leak 
Caslaria  (Kxn-apla),  which  waa  definded  bJ  tbe 
braTaandfiuthfalBrTannina.  (Aima Comn. ilJeiM^ 
n.  p.  1S3;  La  Bho,  Au  Empin,  Tcl.  it.  p.  IU.) 
Tha  aerarala  deacriptioD  cf  Castcna,  aa  CoIomI 
Leake  (*o).  i.  p.  339)  rama^  b;  Anna  CmuieBS 
(£.  &)  ahowa  that  no  grvat  change  has  occtinad  bKS 
thatdme.  FoiUger (roL liL  p.  lOSO) >appDeei (h^ 
ooe  of  the  munerDas  towns  which  derired  Iw 
name  from  Diadetiaa  [OiocunUMoPOua]  sAf" 
warda  stood  upm  tba  ails  <jf  Celetmm,  Mt  Uia 
potitipaa  girea  hj  Pracofiini  (Jad  i*.  3),  and  <^ 


CELLAE. 

Itinermritt,  to  Diocletumopolis  are  it  Tuknoe  with 
thia  BUtemoit.  On  the  other  hand,  Cdetrom  has 
been  identified  with  the  KtAoiWdior  of  Hieroclea. 
(Weaaeling  op.  be. ;  Leake,  Northern  GreeoBj  vol.iii. 
p.  330,  ToL  IT.  p.  121.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELLAE  (K^AXiy,  HlerocL:  Otirooo),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  Cooanlaris,  and  a  station  on  the  Via 
Egnatia  in  Eordaea,  between  Herscleia  and  Edessa 
(Pemi.  ra6.),  at  a  distance  of  28  M.  P.  from  the 
Utter  plaoe,  aeootding  to  the  Jemsalem  Itinerary 
and  that  of  Antoninns.  [£.  B.  J.] 

GELNIUS  (K^Ariot),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  5),  between  the  Tnasis  aestoaiy 
(To^auns  cftrxvo'^)  f^  the  Taexalam.Proroootovy. 
The  fonner  of  these  is  next  in  oider  soathwards  to 
the  Varar  aestuary  {Murmjf  Firth)^  the  Utter  is 
to  the  north  of  the  Deva  (Dee).  Hence  the  Sp«y  is 
the  likeliest  eqaivaknt  to  the  Cehuna.       [R.  G.  L.] 

GELSA  (KtfA<ra :  Celsensis :  Ro.  at  VeUUa  near 
Xd$a)t  a  city  of  the  Iler^getea,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensia,  on  the  Ibems,  which  was  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  nuns  of  which  still  remain.  Under  the 
Bomans,  it  waa  a  colony,  with  the  snmame  Victnso 
JvHoy  and  it  belonged  to  the  oonyentns  of  Caesar- 
augnsta.  Several  of  its  coins  are  extant,  belonging 
to  the  reigns  of  Angnstns  and  Tiberins.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  161 ;  Plin.  Ui.  3.  s.  4 ;  PtoL  u.  6.  §  68 ;  Marca, 
Bi$p.  iL  28 ;  Florex,  E§p.  8.  toL  zxz.  p.  39,  MedL 
(2b  E9p.  ToL  i.  p.  349,  toI.  il.  p.  638,  toI.  iii.  p.  45 ; 
Mionnet,  tqL  I.  p.  37,  SnppL  toL  L  p.  75 ;  Eckhel, 
td.  i.  pp.  44,  foil)  [P.  S.] 

CELTAE.     [Gallia.]  * 

CELTlBE'RU  (RfAriAipra,  Polyb.,  Strab., 
Caee.,  Ut.  &c.:  Eth,  Celtiber,  pi.  CelUben,  KfA- 
rl§i)^s),  was  the  name  of  a  hurge  inland  district  of 
Spain,  comprising  the  central  plateaa  {media  inter 
duo  maria^  Lit.  xzTilL  1),  wluch  diYides  the  basin 
of  the  Iberus  {^Ebro)  from  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
W.,  and  corresponduig  to  the  SW.  half  of  ^ro^^on, 
needy  the  whole  of  Cuenea  and  Sorto,  and  a  great 
part  of  Bmrgot,  These  were  about  the  limits  of 
Celtiberia  Ftoper;  bnt,  the  name  was  nsed  in  a 
mach  wider  senae,  through  the  power  which  the 
Celtiberians  obtained  over  the  surrounding  tribes ; 
80  that,  far  example,  Polybtns  made  it  extend  beyond 
the  Booroee  of  the  Anas  (^Gvadiana)  even  to  tiiose 
of  the  Baetis  {GuadalquMr:  Strab.  iii.  p.  148), 
and  he  mentions  the  mountain  range  which  reaches 
the  eea  above  Sagnntnm,  as  the  boundary  of  Iberia 
end  Celtiberia.  (Polyb.  iii.  17.  §  2.)  So  we  find 
both  Haneroecojttum  on  the  Pr.  Dianium  (jC.  S, 
Martm),  and  Castulo  on  the  Baetis,  named  as  in 
Celtibena.  (Artemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'H/m/hk 
ffKowHov ;  Plut  Sertor.  3.)  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
that,  under  the  Bomans,  Celtiberia  was  often  used 
M  a  tenn  equivalent  to  Hispania  Citerior  (excepting, 
perhaps,  the  ME.  part,  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ebro),  and  that,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Utter 
^ere  extended,  so  was  the  signification  of  the  former. 
(Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  36 ;  Solin.  23 ;  Sahnas.  ad  Sdm, 
^  197 ;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  I.  p.  305.) 

The  Celtiberians  were  believed  to  have  originated 
in  a  unon  of  the  indigenous  Iberians  with  Celts 
from  Gaol,  who  were  the  earliest  foreign  invaders  of 
the  peninsuU,  and  whoee  union  gave  rise  to  a  nation 
distiognished  by  the  best  qualities  of  both  peoples, 
and  i^ch  speedily  became  great  and  powerful.  (Diod. 
▼•  33;  Strab.  L  p.  33,  iu.  pp.  158, 162 ;  Appian.  Hitp. 
2  i  Locan.  iv.  9 :  — 

**  Profugique  a  gente  vetvsta 
Gdlomm  Cdtae  misccntes  nomen  Hiberis ;" 
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oomp.  Cbltioi  i  and,  oo  the  whoU  sul^jert,  see 

HiSPAMIA.) 

Strabo  (iii.  p.  162)  describes  their  country  as 
commencing  on  the  SW.  side  of  M.  Idubbda,  which 
divided  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  It  was  Urge 
and  irregular,  the  greater  part  <^  it  being  rugged 
and  intersected  witii  rivers;  for  it  oontained  th« 
sources  of  all  the  great  rivers  which  flow  W.  across 
the  peninsula,  the  Ahas,  Taous,  and  Duriijb,  ex- 
cept the  Baetis,  and  this  too,  as  we  have  seen,  u 
assigned  by  Polybius  to  Celtiberia.  The  Celtiberi 
were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Bkbones  and  the 
Bardyitae  or  Varduu  ;  on  the  W.  by  some  of  the 
AsTURBs^  Callald  [Gaixaxci],  Vacxzaki,  Vet- 
tombs,  and  Carpbtaxi;  on  the  S.  by  the  Orbtaxi 
and  by  those  of  the  BASTBTAifi  and  Edetami  who 
inhabit  M.  Obospbda  ;  and  on  the  E.  by  H.  Idu- 
bbda. This  description  applies  to  the  Celtiberi  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  name.  They  were  divided, 
he  adds,  into  four  tribes,  of  whom  he  only  mentions 
two,  the  Arbvacax,  who  were  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  Lusobbs.  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  mentions,  as 
Celtiberians,  first  the  Arevacae  (  Celtiberi  Arevacae\ 
and  afterwards  the  Pblbxdobes  (Pelendones  CeU 
t^erorumf  qutUuor  populitj  quorum  Numantint 
dart!  where  it  is  doubtful  whetner  the  IV.populi* 
refers  to  Pdendonee  or  Celtd>erorttm ;  if  to  the 
former,  he  disagrees  with  Strabo  and  others,  who 
assign  Numantia  to  the  Arevacae).  The  Bblu 
and  the  Tim  (or  Dittani)  are  also  mentioned  as 
Celtiberian  peoples  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2 ;  Appian.  ffitp. 
44).  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  in  a  narrower  sense : 
his  Celtiberi  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arevacae 
(whom  he  places  S.  of  the  Pelendones  and  Berones), 
oo  the  W.  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Oretani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Lobetani  and  Ede- 
tanL 

The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  ths 
people  combined  to  prevent  their  having  many  con- 
siderable cities :  and  on  this  ground  Strabo  charges 
Polybius  with  gross  exaggeration  in  stating  that 
Tiberius  Gracchus  destroyiS  300  cities  of  the  Celti- 
berians (xxvi.  4),  a  number  which  could  only  be  made 
up  by  counting  every  petty  fort  taken  in  the  wat 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  163).  The  chief  cities,  besides  Nu- 
jLAirriA,  Sbobda,  and  Pallabtia,  and  others  which 
belonged  to  the  Arbvacab,  Bbbobbb,  and  Pbi^- 
DOMBs,  were  the  following : — The  capital  was  Sboo- 
BRIOA,  which  some  identi^  with  the  Sc^edajust  named, 
and  with  the  Segestica  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  17).  On  the 
great  road  which  ran  W.  from  Caesaraugusta  (^Zara- 
goea)  to  Asturica  (/(m.  ^nt  pp.  442,  443),  were 
37  M.  P.,  Caravu;  18  M.  P.  Turiaso  (Tovpio^id^ 
Ptol.  iL  c,  TaratofM) ;  and,  on  a  branch  road  from 
Turiaso  to  Caesaraugusta  were :  20  M.  P.  from  the 
former  Balbio  or  Belliso  (comp.  Jtin.  p.  451  :  at 
or  near  Borid) ;  and,  20  M.  P.  from  Balsio,  and  16 
fit>m  Caesaraugusta,  Allobon  or  AUvona  ('AAov- 
Avai  Alagon^  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  67),  which  Ptdemy 
assigns  to  the  Vascones.  On  the  road  leadmg  SW. 
from  Caeearaugusta  to  Toletnm  and  Emerita  were : 
16  M.i*.  from  Caesaraugusta,  Seoobtia  (at  or 
near  jEj>i2a),  apparentiy  the  S^ontia  which  belonged 
to  the  Arevacae^  and  to  be  dutinguibhed  from  the 
other  Segontia,  to  be  mentioned  directly  (/Cm.  AnL 
ppi  437,  439)  :  14  M.  P.  further,  Nektobrioa 
(Itin.  U,  ee,  NcprMprya,  Ptol.  L  c:  Almwwi);  then 
21  M.  P.,  Bii^Dius,  and,  24  M.  P.,  Aquae  BiI/- 
BrTABORVM ;  then,  16  M.  P.,  Abcobrioa  ;  then, 
23  M.  P.,  Seoomtia  {Siguemza),  apparently  the 
SegutUia  CcUiberum  of  Iavj  (xxiiv.  19);  then  23 
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)L  P.  CAB8AOA  (K^<ra8a  ^  KolcraSo,  PtoL  I  c),  at 
or  near  Brihuega  oa  the  Tajuna,  24  M.  P.  from 
Arhxaga  of  the  Carfstani.  Another  road  ran 
Boath  throDgh  II  Idnbeda  from  Caesaraugoata  to 
Lamhtium  near  the  eoorce  of  the  Anas  (/fm. 
AtU.  p.  447),  on  wluch  were :  28  M.  P.,  Skrmo  ■ 
(if tie/ f);  Carar  (Cannena);  10  M.  P.,  Aoiria 
(Dctrooa);  6  M.  P.  Albokica  (probably  Puerto 
de  Daroca) ;  25  H.  P.  Urbiaga,  seeminglj  the 
Uibicaa  of  IAtj  (xL  16 ;  bat  the  reading  is  on- 
certain,  see  Drakenborch,  ad  loe. :  now  Molina, 
Lapie;  others  identify  it  with  AlcarocAes  or  Cheoa)\ 
20  M.  P.  Valbbonoa  or  Valeponga  {VaUolebrej 
Lapie;  Vol  de  Meca,  Cortes);  40  M.  P.  Ad 
Pdtba  (CWftod,  Lapie) ;  32  M.  P^  Saltici  (& 
Maria  del  Campo^  Lapie;  Jorqutra^  Cortes);  16 
M.  P.,  PABiBmi IS  {S.  ClemefUe,  Lapie ;  CkinehUlaj 
Cortes) ;  22  M.  P.  LiBiaoaiA  (Lezuga),  14  M.  P. 
from  the  source  of  the  Anas:  but  the  last  place  very 
likely  belonged  to  the  Oretani.  Among  the  cities 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  were  :  Eboavica 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4  :  *Epyaouuca,  Ptol  2.  c)  or  Er- 
garia  (Liv.  zi.  50),  a  monidpiom  belonging  to  the 
oonventuB  of  Caesarangusta  (coins  t^.  Florez,  Med. 
de  Etp.  ToL  ii.  pu  426 ;  Hionnet,  rol.  i.  p.  43,  Sup^ 
ToL  i.  p.  86 ;  SoBtini,  p.  145 ;  Eckhel,  vol  i.  p.  50; 
Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  p.  382,  No.  9),  the  considerable 
rains  of  which,  at  the  oonflaenoe  of  the  Guadida 
and  the  Tagns,  are  called  Santaver  (Morales,  Ani^. 
y.  102 ;  Flranex,  Eep.  S,  vol  vii.  p  61) ;  Bubsaoa, 
(Bo^fxraBoj  PtoL  L  c),  near  the  last  place  (coins 
ap.  SesUni,  Med,  ftp.  p.  113) ;  Cbntobriqa,  near 
Nertobriga,  if  not  the  same  place  [NsBTOBiaoA] : 
Attacum:  Coktrebia:  Compi.koa:  Valeria 
(06aXcp(a,  Ptol  V€Uera  la  Vi^a,  in  a  very  strong 
position  near  the  Sacro,  Juoar,  S.  of  Cuenca^  Ru.), 
a  Roman  colony,  belonging  to  the  conventas  of  New 
Carthage  (Plin.  iii  3.  s.  4 :  Florez,  Esp,  S.  viiL 
p.  198,  comp.  V.  p.  19,  vii  p.  59);  Egblasta 
(Ad^TO,  Ptol) ;  OciLis  C'OkiAis),  the  Roman  head- 
quarters in  the  Celtiberian  war,  probably  in  the  SE. 
oJF  the  country  (Appian.  Hisp»  47,  foil);  BlUy- 
suruM :   Hkdi<>lum  (McdIoAoy)   in  the  N.,   and 

COHDABORA  (KoMSopo),    ISTONIUM  (^*lffr6viOP}, 

Alaba  CA\a6a)t  LiBANA  (Al^ova),  and  Urcesa 

i06pKwa)^  in  the  S.  are  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
L  c.) ;  MciiDA  and  Cbrtima,  on  the  borders  of 
Carpetania,  near  Aloes,  only  by  Livy  (zl  46),  and 
Beloeda  (BcAt^^)  or  Belgida,  only  by  Appan 
(iTiurp.  44)  and  Orosios  (v.  23).  There  are  also  a 
number  of  localities  in  the  neignboarhood  of  Bilbilis, 
only  named  by  Martial;  such  as  the  mountains 
Calvos  and  Badavero,  and  the  towns  or  villages  of 
Boterdum,  Platea  on  the  Salo,  Tntela,  "choros  Rix- 
amanun,"  Cardua,  Peteron,  Rigae,  Petusiae,  and 
others,  for  the  barbarous  sound  of  which  to  Roman 
ears  he  feels  it  necessary  to  apologize  "  Celtiberis 
haec  sunt  nomina  crassiora  tenia."  (Martial,  i  49, 
iv.  55,  zii.  18,  &c)  For  the  list  of  cities  compare 
Ukert,  vol  L  pL  L  pp.  458 — 464.) 

Of  the  nuumers  and  easterns  of  the  Celtiberians, 
besides  the  notices  in  Straho  and  other  writers,  we 
have  an  elaborate  accoont  by  Diodorus  (v.  33,  34). 
As  warriors  they  attained  the  highest  renown  by 
their  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans. 
Th^  were  eqnally  distinguished  as  excellent  cavaliy, 
and  as  powerful  and  steady  infantry,  so  that,  when 
their  cavalry  had  defeated  that  of  the  enemy,  they 
dismounted  and  engaged  the  hostile  infantry  (comp^ 
Polyb.  Fr.  Hitt,  13).  Their  favourite  order  of  battle 
was  the  wedge-shaped  colutmi,  in  which  they  were 
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•hnost  imaistible  (Uv.  aL  40)l  They 
thej  joined  battle  (Lir.  mxiii  16).  Thar  wmpatm 
were  a  two-edged  sword  of  the  finest  temper  [Bu«> 
BiLu],  and  the  still  national  digger  (eomp.  polybi 
Fr.  BiH.  14:  Strab.  iii  p.  154);  their  defcMiw 
armour  coasisted  of  a  braoe  helmet,  with  a  pnrple 
crest,  of  greaves  made  of  plaited  hair,  and  a  ronuid 
wicker  buckler  (iruprta),  or  the  light  bat  large 
Gallic  targe.  A  raogh  Uaok  blanket,  ef  wool  not 
unlike  goats'  hair,  fbrmed  their  sole  dress  fay  day, 
and  at  iii|^t  they  slept,  wrapped  op  in  it,  upon  the 
bare  gioond.  They  were  particnlarly  «ttBDtive  to 
deanlmess,  with  the  exceptioD  of  the  strange  custom^ 
which  is  aocribed  also  to  the  Cantabii,  of  washing 
with  urine  instead  of  water.  Though  cruel  to  cri- 
minals and  enemies  (camp.  Strab.  iii  y,  155),  they 
are  gentle  and  humane  to  strangers;  and  tboec  of 
them  whose  invitations  are  accepted  are  deemed 
favourites  of  the  gods.  Their  food  ooasists  in  sbiiD- 
dance  of  varioos  meats;  and  they  drink  mtist  (ouv- 
^^rof  w6fueri),  their  country  supplying  plenty 
of  honey,  and  wine  being  imported  by  mcrehantab 
Though  the  coimtry  was  generally  mountainous  and 
sterile,  it  contained  some  fertile  valleys,  and  the 
prosperity  of  some  £bw  of  the  cities  is  exemplified 
by  tiie  CMOS  of  Bilbius,  and  especially  Numav- 
TiA.  It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain  the  elate- 
ment  of  Diodorus  respecting  the  excellenoe  of  tfaor 
oountiy,  and  the  large  tribute  of  600  talents  which, 
according  to  Poseidonias,  M.  Marcellus  exacted  from 
the  country  (Strab.  iii  p.  162).  As  to  their  religion 
Straho  says  that  the  Celtiberums  and  some  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  N.  celebrated  9  festival  to  soma 
nameless  deity  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  assem* 
bling  together  in  their  ftmilies,  and  dancing  all 
night  long  (iii  pi  164).  Several  other  points  in 
Su^abo's  description  of  the  manners  of  the  nooan* 
taineers  of  the  N.  may  be  r^arded  as  applyii]^  to 
the  Celtiberians  among  the  rest.    [HiapAiciA.3 

The  Celtiberians  are  renowned  in  history  for  their 
long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans.  They 
had  been  subdued  by  Hannibal  with  gnat  difficulty. 
In  the  Second  Pumo  War,  after  giving  impoftant 
aid  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  induced  by  the 
generosity  of  Scipio  to  accept  the  alliance  of  Riome; 
but  yet  we  find  a  body  of  them  serving  the  Car- 
thaginians  as  mercenaries  in  Africa.  (liv.  zxv. 
33,  xxvi.  50 ;  Polyb.  xiv.  7,  8.)  But  the  cnielty 
and  avarice  oS  later  govemois  drove  them,  in  n.  c. 
181,  into  a  revoU,  which  was  appeased  by  the  mili- 
tary prowess  and  the  generous  policy  of  the  dder 
Tiberius  Graodius,  b.  c.  179.  The  resistance  of 
the  city  of  Seoeda  to  the  demands  of  Rome  led  to 
a  fresh  war  (b.  a  153),  which  was  conducted  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  with  varying  success  by 
M.  liLroellns,  who  would  have  made  peace  with  the 
Cdtiberians;  but  the  Senate  required  their  unoon- 
diti(Huil  surrender.  The  diversion  created  in  Lusi- 
tenia  by  Viriathus  caused  the  Celtiberian  war  to 
languish  till  b.  o.  143,  when  the  great  war  with 
Numantia  b^an,  and  was  not  conduded  till  B.C. 
133.  [NuMAinxA.]  In  spite  of  this  great  bbw, 
the  Celtiberians  renewed  the  war  under  Sertorins; 
and  it  was  only  after  his  fall  that  they  be^m  to 
adopt  the  Roman  langnage,  dress  and  mamwn. 
(Polyb.  XXXV.  1,  et  seq. ;  Liv.  xxi — ^xxiiiL  paaeim: 
Strab.  iu.  p.  151.)  [P.  S.] 

CE'LTICA.    [Gallia.] 

CEXTICA,  ClBXTICI  (4  RcXtuk^,  el  KcX. 
rucoQ,  in  Hiepania.  The  repeated  oocurrenoe  of 
these  names  m  the  geography  of  Spain  is  at  enee 
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mccmnited  for  l)]r  the  traditioa  that  the  popoktioD  of 
the  peniDsnk  oontained  a  large  Celtio  etement 
[Cbltibbri;  Hupamia]. 

1.  CeUicOf  the  general  and  at  firrt  very  Tagne 
mnM  far  the  whole  NW.  of  Europe,  is  applied  spe- 
dfically  to  Spain,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of 
Iberia  was  sometimes  eitended  to  Ganl.  But  the 
more  particular  reference  of  the  term  Celtica  in 
Spun  was  to  the  northern  and  central  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  (Aristot.  de  Afund.  I  p.  850,  du  Val; 
Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  W,  p.  199,  Fr.  43,  Didot;  Scymn. 
Ch.  1 68,  foil. ;  Eratosthenes  ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  107,  gives 
a  like  extent  to  the  roAcrraf.) 

2.  Strabo  mentionj)  a  tribe  of  Celtici  in  the  SL  of 
Lnsitania,  as  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
Tagns  and  the  Anas,  frnm  the  point  where  the  latter 
river  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  S.,  that  is,  in  the 
S.  of  Alemlejo,  (But  the  district  was  also  partly 
peopled  by  Lusitanians.)  Their  chief  city  was  Co- 
H18TORQI8:  another  was  Pax  Augusta.  On  the 
authority  of  Polybius,  he  connects  these  Celtici 
with  the  TuBDULi,  in  kindred  as  well  as  proodmity. 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  139, 141, 151 ;  Pdyb.  xxxiv.  9.  §  3.) 

3.  Pliny  extends  these  Celtici  into  Baetica.  The 
eountry  called  Baetubxa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Anas,  is  divided,  he  says,  into  two  parts  and  two 
nations,  the  Celtici,  who  border  on  Lnsitania,  and 
belong  to  the  oonventus  of  Hispalis,  and  the  TuR- 
i>DU,  whose  Anontier  extends  along  Tarraconensis  as 
well  as  Lusitania,  and  whose  judicial  capital  is  Cor- 
duba.  He  CQDsiders  these  Celtici  to  have  migrated 
from  Lusitania,  which  he  appears  to  regurd  as  the 
original  seat  of  the  whole  Celtic  population  of  the 
prainsula,  including  the  Celtiberians,  on  the  ground 
of  an  identity  of  sacred  rites,  language,  and  names 
of  cities;  the  latter  in  Baetica,  bmring  epithets  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  in  Celtib^  and  Lusi- 
tania. (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3:  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage,  supported  by  the  names  of  the 
dties  mentiooed ;  but  the  phrase  **  Celtioos  a  Celti- 
heri§  ex  Luntania  advenisse  manifestum  est"  is 
difficult  to  interpret  precisely).  The  cities  referred 
to  are  Sbbia  Fama  Julia,  Kkrtobbioa  Concordia 
Julia,  Seoida  Restituta  Julia,  Ucultvhiacux  or 
CuRioA,  Laogmimuroib  Constantia  Julia,  Tereses 
Fortunales,  and  Callenses  Emanici:  the  last  two 
names  are  those  of  the  inhaUtaiUt;  of  the  et/ies,  the 
former  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  latter  is  called 
CALBHTfjif.  The  other  cities  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  district,  were  Acinipo,  Arunda,  Aruci, 
T'jROBRioA,  LAsnoi,  Salpbsa,  Saepomb,  Sb- 
Rippo.  In  like  manner  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
Celtici  in  Baetica  (Borriirof  KcArixof)  and  assigns 
to  them  the  cities  of  Amd,  Arunda,  Curgia,  Aci- 
nippo,  and  Varna  (OfKi^ia),  all  but  the  last  being 
included  in  Pliny's  list.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  15.)  Of  the 
above  names,  those  ending  in  briga  indicate  a  Celtic 
dialect;  and  tiie  remark  applies  to  many  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

4.  Celtici  are  again  found  in  the  extreme  NW.  of 
Spain,  in  Gallaecia,  about  the  protnontoiy  of 
Nbriux  (C  Fmrterre),  which  was  also  called 
CELTicuXf  in  the  very  same  district  as  the  Arta- 
BRi,  whom  Mela  expressly  calls  a  Celtic  people. 
(Strab.  iii  p.  153;  Ifela,  uL  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv. 
20,  23.  a  34,  35.)  Strabo  regards  these  Celtid  as 
sprung  from  those  upon  the  Anas;  and  relates  how 
they  marched  northwards  with  the  Turduli,  but  quar- 
relkd,  and  separated  from  them  at  the  river  Limaea 
(Lima).  Mehi  places  the  Celtici  along  the  whole  W. 
coast  np  to  this  Celtic  pranootoiy.    Pliny  refers 
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these  Celtici  to  the  oonventus  of  Liicns  August! 
(iii.  3.  a  4.),  and  mentions  the  tribes,  Cdtici  Neriue 
and  Celtici  Prsesamarci  (iv.  20.  a  34).        [P.  S.] 

CELTICOFLATIA,  a  city  of  the  Vettones  in 
Spain,  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania,  at  Torrecilla  de 
aJdea  Tejada^  near  Sahmanca,  only  known  by  in- 
scriptions, but  deserving  of  mention  for  the  compo- 
sition of  its  name,  indicating  Celtic  origin  and  Roman 
patronage.  [P.  S.] 

CEL'TICTTM  PROMONTORIUM.     [Celtici.] 

CELURNUM,  in  Britain,  menUoned  in  the  Notitia 
as  the  station  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Asti.  Ge- 
nerally identified  with  Walwkk  Chettert  in  North- 
umberland  pfr  lineatn  valli,  [B.  G.  L.l 

CELYDNU&     [EPEiRua] 

CKMA,  an  Alpine  mountain  which  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
names  as  the  source  of  the  Varus  ( Var) ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  what  mountain  he  meana    [G.  L.l 

CEMENFLIUM  (KcmcWAjov,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Ce- 
menelensis,  Inscr. :  Cimiee)^  a  town  of  Liguria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  was  only  about 
two  miles  distant  from  Nicaea,  on  a  hill,  rinng 
above  the  torrent  of  the  Paulo,  or  Pagliomey  and  six 
miles  from  the  river  Varus,  which  formed  the 
boundaiy  of  Liguria  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  term 
it  the  chief  dty  of  the  Vediantii,  apparently  a 
Gaulish  tribe,  though  it  was  nei-essaiily  included  in 
Liguria  as  long  as  the  Varus  was  considered  the 
limit  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.7; 
PtoL  iii.  1.  §  43.)  At  a  Uter  period  this  limit 
being  fixed  at  the  Tropaea  August  i,  on  the  pass  cl 
the  Maritime  Alps,  Cemenelium  and  Nicaea  were 
both  included  in  Gaul.  (Itin.  Ani.  p.  296.)  It  was 
thenceforth  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
"  Praeses  Alpium  Maritimarum "  (Notit.  Dign,  ii. 
p.  72),  and  was  perhaps  the  seat  of  his  government. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  as  well  as  other  ancient 
relics,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  pbtce  of  importance 
under  the  Roman  Empire:  and  it  seems  fvobable 
that  it  was  frequented  by  wealthy  Romans,  as  Nice 
is  at  the  present  day,  on  account  of  the  mildness 
and  serenity  of  its  climate  in  winter.  The  hill  of 
Cimiee  is  now  occupied  by  gardens  and  olive- grounds, 
but  still  retains  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  in 
tolerable  preservation,  but  of  small  size :  near  it  are 
some  other  Roman  ruins,  apparently  those  of  a 
temple  and  of  Thermae.  The  destruction  of  Cem^ 
nelium  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombarda  It 
was  situated  on  the  high  road  frxxn  Rome  to  Arelate 
and  Naibo,  which  passed  direct  fiiom  the  Tropaea 
Augusti  (TSurbid)  to  Cemenelium,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Varus,  leaving  Nicaea  on  the  left. 
(Roubaudi,  Nice  et  see  Emriront^  pp.  54 — 67. 
Turin,  1843.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENABUM.     rGENABUM.] 

CENAEUM  (K^yaioy:  IMhddhd),  a  pcxnnantoiy 
(^  Euboea,  forming  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  opposite  the  Malic  gulf.  On  this 
promontory  was  a  temple  of  Zeus,  who  was  hence 
called  Cenaeus.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  444, 446 ;  Thuc  iiL 
93;  Ptol.  in.  15.  §  23;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a  21 ;  Liy. 
xxxvL  20 ;  Horn.  Hymn,  m  ApoU  219  ;  Soph. 
Track,  238,  753;  Ov.  Met,  ix.  136.) 

CE'NCHREAE  (Kc7xp«af :  Eth,  Keyxpedemt). 
1.  A  city  of  the  Troad,  "  in  which  Homer  lived  while 
he  was  inquiring  of  the  things  that  concerned  the 
Troes,"  as  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Ktyxpcaf)  says.  Another 
tradition,  of  no  more  value,  makes  it  the  birthplace 
of  Homer.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  'OfAfipos.)  The  site  of 
Cenchreae  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  called  Tehiffri, 
where  there  are  rcniaiiui,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Mmdart  (the  Scanumder),  lower  down  tliaxi  th« 
SQpposed  rniiu  of  C^rene  [CbbbxriaJ,  and  near 
thotw  of  Neaodria.  [G.  L.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  Argda,  sonth  of  Argoa,  and  on 
the  road  fnnn  the  latter  dt)r  to  Tegea.  Pansanias 
aajs  that  it  waa  to  the  right  of  the  Trochas 
{rp6xot\  which  most  not  he  regarded  aa  a  pUoe, 
but  aa  the  name  of  the  carriage  road  leading  to 
Leraa.  Near  Cenchrnae  Paosaniaa  saw  the  sepol- 
chral  monumenta  of  the  ArgiTea,  who  oonqnered 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Hjsiae.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  place,  at  the  distance  of  abont  a  mile 
after  crosaing  the  Eraainus  (^Kephaldri)^  are  pro- 
bably those  of  Cenchreae;  and  the  pyramid  which 
fies  oo  a  hill  a  little  to  the  right  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  sepalchral  monuments  mentioned  by  Pan- 
aanias.  [For  description  of  this  pyramid,  see  p 
202.]  It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  that  the  Hel- 
lenic  niins  further  on  in  the  mountains,  in  a  spot 
abounding  in  springs,  called  t&  Ncp&  or  Skaphidakif 
are  those  of  Cenchreae;  and  the  proximity  of  these 
ruins  to  those  of  Hysiae  is  in  fayour  of  thia  Tiew; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  the  pyramid 
appear  to  fSx  the  poaitioo  of  Cenchreae  at  the  spot 
alraady  mentioned  near  the  Erasinua.  The  words 
of  Aeschylus  {Prom.  676)  —  tlhrorov  Kepx^c^ 
[al.  Kcyxpc^Af ]  p4os.  A4pinit  tucpvpf  re  —  would 
aeem  to  place  Cenchreae  near  Lema,  and  the  stream 
of  which  he  speaks  is  perhaps  the  Eraainus.  (Paua. 
ii.  24.  §  7 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  376 ;  Leake,  Morea^  toL  ii. 
p.  343 ;  Boblaye,  Recheirckes^  &c  p.  46 ;  Rosa,  Rei»m 
hn  PdoponneSj  p.  141,  seq.) 

3.  The  eastern  port  of  Corinth.    [CoBlirrHua.] 

CEXDEVIA.     [Belus.] 

CENICENSES.     [Caekicehses.] 

CENIMAGNI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(£.  (r.  ▼.  21)  as  having,  along  with  the  S^gootiaci, 
Ancalites,  Bibroci,  and  Cassi,  sent  arobaasadors  to 
Caesar,  requesting  protection  againat  Cassivelaunns. 
They  have  somewliat  gratuitously  been  identified 
with  the  Iceni.  [R  G.  L.] 

CE'NION  (Kfpit^X  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  4),  as  a  river  between  the 
Tamar  and  the  Lizard  Point  This  may  mean  either 
the  Grampound  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
bead  of  Falmouth  Bay,  or  the  Fowey.       [B.  6.  L.] 

CENNATI,  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  people  in 
Cilicia  Trachea.     [CiuciA.] 

CENNI  (KcWoi),  a  tribe  of  the  Aleroanni  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassins  (Izzvii.  14),  with  whom 
the  Romans  carried  on  war  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
lalU.  Beimarus  believes  them  to  be  Use  same  as 
the  Chatti,  while  others  are  inclined  to  identify 
them  with  the  Senones  (Scenni,  or  Senni)  men- 
tioned by  Floms  (iv.  12);  but  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CENOlfANI,  a  Gallic  nation  of  Celtica  whom 
Caesar  (vii.  75)  names  Aulerci  Cenomani  [Avubrci]. 
The  position  of  the  several  peoples  named  Anlerd 
was  west  of  the  Camutes,  and  between  the  Seme  and 
the  Loire,  The  Cenomani  occupied  part  of  the  old 
diocese  of  Matu;  and  the  town  of  Jfoiu  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Sarthe  is  oo  the  site  of  the  place 
called  Cenomani  in  the  Notitia,  from  the  name  of 
the  people.  As  usual  in  the  case  of  Gallic  chief 
dties,  the  name  of  the  people,  Cenomani,  prevailed 
in  the  later  empire  over  that  of  the  original  name  of 
the  town,  which  however  appears  in  the  Table  aa 
Subdnnum.  The  Table  gives  two  roads  on  which 
this  name  occuxb:  one  passes  from  Caesarodunum 
(Toure)  through  Subdinnnm  to  Alauna  (^AUeawne 
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h  VabffKea);  and  the  other  nma  fiom  SoUiaDiiiV 
to  Mitricnm,  that  is,  Autricum  (Clorfres),  «nd  ta 
Durocassio  (l)reta).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  names  the  chief 
city  of  the  CeBotnaai,  Vmifinam,  which  ValMins 
proposes  that  we  should  alter  to  Suindinuny  a  osm« 
which  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  Table. 

The  Cenomani  joined  in  the  great  riai^g  against 
Caesar  in  b.  c  52,  under  Vercingetarix.  The  oon- 
tingent  that  they  sent  to  the  siege  of  Aleaia  was  five 
thousand  men  (J?.  G.  riL  75).  This  waa  one  of  the 
migratoiy  GalUc  tribes  which  at  an  early  period 
cnaeed  into  Italy;  and  if  the  trsdition  reoofdcd  by 
Cato  (PQn.  iil.  19.  s.  23)  is  true,  that  they  fanned 
a  aettlcDient  near  MassOia  (l/orsetTZe),  vaong  th« 
Volcae,  thia  may  indicate  the  route  tluit  the  Ceno- 
mani took  to  Italy.  [G.  L.l 

CENOMANI  (Ktro/iS^t,  StnO).  PtoL :  ron/AS^t, 
Pulyb.),  a  tribe  of  the  Ciaalpine  Gauls,  who  occupied 
the  tract  N.  of  the  Padua,  between  the  Insnbres  oo 
the  W.  and  the  Veneti  on  the  E.     Thar  territoiy 
appears  to  have  extended  from  the  river  Addua  to 
the  Athesia.     Both  Polybius  and  Livy  expressly 
mention  them  among  the  tribes  of  Gauls  which  had 
crossed  the  Alps  within  historical  memory,  and  had 
expelled  the  Etruscana  from  the  tenitoiy  in  which 
they  established  themselves  and  subsequently  con- 
tinned  to  occupy.  (Pol.  ii.  1 7 ;  Liv.  v.  35.)    It  is  re- 
markable that  they  appear  in  histoiy  ahnuat  nnifonnly 
as  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  revising  to  take  part 
with  their  kindred  tribes  against  them.  Thua,  during 
the  great  Gaulish  war  in  b.c  225,  when  the  Boii  and 
Insnbres  took  up  arms  against  Rome,  the  Ccoooiani, 
as  well  aa  their  ncighboon  the  Veneti,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  republic,  and  the  two  natiooa  to- 
gether furnished  a  force  of  20,000  men,  with  which 
they  threatened  the  frontier  of  the  Insuhrea.  (PoL 
ii.  23, 24, 32;  Strab.  ▼.  p.  216.)    Even  when  Han- 
nibal invaded  Cisalpine  Gaul  they  continued  &ithfnl 
to  the  Romans,  and  furnished  a  body  of  auxniaries, 
who  fought  with  them  at  the  battle  of  the  TrelHa. 
(Liv.  xxi.  55.)    After  the  close  of  the  Second  Ponie 
War,  however,  they  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Gauls  under  EUunilcar  (b.  c.  200),  and  again  a  few 
years  later  joined  their  anns  with  those  of  the 
Insnbres :  but  even  then  the  defection  seems  to  have 
been  but  partial,  and  after  th«r  defeat  by  the  consul 
C.  Cornelius  (b.c.  197),  they  hastened  to  submit,  and 
thenceforth  continued  faithful  allies  of  the  Rainana. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  10,  xxxii.  30,  xxxix.  3.)    From  thia 
time  they  disappear  from  hiatory,  and  became  gra- 
dually merged  in  the  condition  cf  Roman  snhjwts, 
until  in  b.  c.  49  they  acquired,  with  the  rest  oif  the 
Transpadane  Gauls,    the    full    rights   of   Boman 
dtizens.  (IHon  Cass.  xli.  36.) 

The  limits  of  the  territory  occuped  by  them  are 
not  very  clearly  defined.  Strabo  omita  all  notice  of 
them  in  the  geographical  description  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
^na,  and  assigns  their  cities  to  the  Insubres.  livy 
roeaks  of  Brixia  and  Verona  aa  the  chief  cities  in 
their  territoiy.  Pliny  assigns  to  them  Cremona 
and  Brixia:  while  Ptolemy  gives  them  a  much 
wider  extent,  comprising  not  only  Bergomum  and 
Hantua,  but  Tridentum  also,  which  was  certainly 
a  Rhaetian  dty.  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  213;  Liv.  t.  35; 
Flin.  iii.  19.  a.  23;  PtoL  iii.  I.  §  31.)  It  is  sin- 
gular that  Polybiua,  in  one  passage  (iL  32),  apfwan 
to  describe  the  river  Clusius  (C%Mse),  as  separating 
them  from  the  Insubres:  but  thia  is  probaUy  a 
mistake.  The  limits  above  asngned  them,  namely, 
the  Addua  on  the  W.,  the  Athesis  on  the  £.,  and 
the  Padus  on  the  S.,  may  be  regarded  aa  ap^ 
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fraKUDotdy  oorrect  The  Alpine  tribw  (^  the  Ca- 
muni  and  the  Trinmpilini,  which  bordered  on  them 
OQ  the  N^  ue  ezpreaalj  described  bjr  Pliny  u  of 
Enganeui  race,  and  were  not  therefore  nationallj 
connected  with  the  Cenomam,  though  in  hie  time  at 
least  united  with  them  fiir  administratiTe  porpoeee. 

The  topqgmphical  description  of  the  oonntrj  of 
the  Cenomam,  as  it  existed  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
k  men  oanveniently  giTen  onder  the  general  head  of 
Galua  CiaAiPiNA.  [£.  H.  B.] 

CENTOBBl'GA  (or  -Med),  a  dty  of  the  Celii. 
berians,  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  the  siege  of 
which,  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  gare  an  occasion  for 
a  striking  display  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Me- 
telIas(VaLMax.T.l.  §5).  Florus  (iL  17)  relates 
the  same  incident  as  occnning  at  Nsbtobbioa.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  dties  were  identical    [P.  &] 

CENTRITES  (Kcyrpcniff :  Buhtdn  CMC),  a  river 
dividing  the  moontains  of  Uie  Carduchians  from  the 
slopes  and  plains  of  Armenia,  crossed  by  the  Ten 
ThoQsand  in  tlieir  retreat  It  is  described  by  Xe- 
nrjphon  (^fM&.  iv.  3.  §  1)  as  200  feet  in  breadth, 
above  thntr  breasts  in  depth,  and  extremely  rapid, 
with  a  bottom  full  of  slippery  stones.  The  Centrites 
has  been  identified  with  the  B^t6n  Chm,  an  E. 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  fiOls  into  that  river  at 
the  Armenian  village  of  Tttf,  and  constitutes  at  the 
present  day  a  natural  barrier  between  Kurdistdn  and 
Armenia.  (Ainsworth,  Tra9.  m  the  Track  of  the 
Tm  Thommd,  p.  166;  Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tom- 
Mid^  P>  78;  Ghesney,  Eseped,  EuphroL  vol.  L 
p.  18.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CENTBC/NES  (K^rr/>«rf  s ,  Strab.  p.  204).  The 
Ccntrooes  were  an  Alpine  people,  who  with  the 
Gndooeli  and  the  Catnriges  attempted  to  stop  Caesar 
on  his  passage  over  the  Alpes  Cottiae  in  b.  o.  58 
(A  G,  L 10)  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  into  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges.  Caesar  gives  no  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Centnmes.  Pliny  (iii.  20) 
plaosB  the  Centrones  next  to  the  Octodurenses,  that 
is  the  people  of  Octodnrus  or  Martigny,  The  Oo- 
todnrenses  are  the  Veragri.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  assigns 
to  the  Centrones  two  towns,  Forum  Claudii  and 
Azima.  AximaisiliMMinthe7\irentoue[Axi]CA]; 
and  a  little  place  called  Cmtron  in  the  same  valley 
retains  the  name  of  the  people.  The  Centrones  oc- 
cupied the  Alpes  Graiae  (Ptol.  iii.  1)  which  Pliny 
(xl  42)  calls  the  Alpes  Centronicae.  In  another 
passage  (xxxiv.  2)  he  speaks  of  copper  mines  "  in 
GentroQum  Alpino  tiactu." 

The  pass  through  the  Centrones  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  205)i  Those  who  cross  the  Alps  into 
Gallia  from  the  country  of  the  Salassi,  pass  up  the 
great  valley  of  the  Salassi,  the  valley  of  >lofto,  which 
has  a  bifurcation :  one  road  passes  over  the  Pennine 
Alps,  and  the  other,  which  is  more  westerly,  through 
the  Centrones.  Both  roads  lead  to  Lugdunum,  Lyon 
(p.  208).  The  road  through  the  Centrones  is  the 
pass  of  the  PetU  St.  Bernard.  These  and  other 
Alpine  tribes  belong  neither  to  Gallia  nor  Italy. 
Strabo  gives  them  a  separate  description.  But  Pto- 
lemy includes  the  Centrones  with  other  Alpine 
peoples  in  Italy.  [G.  L.J 

CENTUMCELLAE  (Ktyrov/McAAoi,  Procop.: 
Cirita  Veechia),  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Etruria, 
between  Pyrgi  and  Graviacae,  and  distant  47  miles 
from  BMne.  It  appeara  to  have  owed  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  construction  of  its  magnificent  port 
by  I'^^ui)  iuid  there  is  no  trace  of  the  previous 
cxistenoe  of  a  town  upon  tlie  spot.  The  yuunger 
fliny  has  left  us  on  account  of  ibc  con»tructiun  of 
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this  port:  and  at  a  later  period  ButUius  gives  a 
poetical  but  accurate  description  of  it,  which  entirely 
ooincidea  with  its  present  appearance.  It  appears 
to  have  been  almost  wholly  of  artificial  constructian, 
and  was  formed  by  a  breakwater  or  artificial  island 
with  a  mole  ruiming  out  towards  each  extremi^  of 
this,  and  leaving  only  a  narrow  entrance  on  each 
side  of  it :  the  brudn  within  being  of  nearly  circular 
form,  so  as  to  constitute  what  RuUlius  calls  a  marine 
amphitheatre.  At  each  end  of  the  breakwater  was 
a  tower,  serving  for  a  lighthouse  as  well  as  for 
defence.  (Plin.  JE>.  vi.  31 ;  Rutil.  Itin.  L  237 — 
248.)  It  appears  finm  Pliny  that  Tnyan  had  a 
villa  here,  the  existence  of  which  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  (Lamprid.  Commod.  1) 
and  by  d^rees  a  town  grew  up  around  the  port,  the 
importance  of  which  continually  incressed,  as  that 
oonstmcted  by  Tngan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
became  so  chodLsd  with  sand  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 
In  the  time  of  Prooopius  Centumcellse  was  a  large 
and  populous  city,  and  a  place  of  strength  as  a 
fortress  (Procop.  B,  (7.  ii.  7) :  on  which  account 
its  possession  was  warmly  contested  between  the 
Goths  and  Byzantine  generals :  it  was  captured  by 
Belisarius,  afterwards  besieged  end  taken  by  Totila, 
but  soon  after  recovered  by  Nantes.  (Id.  lb,  iii.  36, 
37,  39,  iv.  34.)  It  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
year  812,  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens :  the  remaining  inhabitants  withdrew  into 
the  interior  where  they  founded  a  new  settlement, 
and  the  andent  city  obtained  on  this  occasion  the 
name  of  Cwita  Veechia,  which  it  has  retained  ever 
since.  It  soon  became  again  inhabited,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Roman  States,  with 
a  population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  waUs 
that  surround  the  port  an  based  throughout  on  those 
erected  by  Tngan:  there  exist,  besides,  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  and  numerous  fragments  of  other 
Roman  buildings.  (Dennis's  Utruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  1—4.) 

The  Itineraries  vary  considerably  in  r^rd  to  the 
distance  from  Rome  to  Centumcellae,  as  well  as  the 
intermediate  stations :  the  true  distance  by  the  line 
of  the  Via  Amelia  was  47  miles:  it  was  5  miles 
from  Castrum  Novum,  erroneously  marked  as  viii. 
in  the  Itin.  Ant  (D'Anville,  AnaL  Giogr.  de  tTtalie, 
p.  123 ;  Dennis,  I  c.  p.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENTURIONES,  AD,  a  sUtion  in  Gallia,  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  appears  to  be  the 
Ad  Centenarium  of  tlie  Table.  It  lies  on  a  road 
from  Narbo  (iVarftonne),  through  Ruscino  (^Caatel 
or  Tour  de  Bounilon)  and  lUiberis  (£&w)  to  Sum- 
mus  Pyreoaeus  {BeUegarde),  Ad  Centuriones  is 
between  IlUberris  and  Suinmus  Pyrenaeus,  and  5  M.  P. 
from  Snmmus  Pyrenaeus.  Its  position,  therefore,  is 
fixed  within  certain  limits,  and  it  is  the  chapel  of 
SL  Martin  aous  It  Bouhu^  acocffding  to  Walckenaer, 
a  place  on  the  Uliberris  (recA),  where  there  are  ssld 
to  be  remains ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  point,  where 
we  must  leave  the  banks  of  this  river  to  ascend  the 
valley  which  leads  to  BeUegurde.  [G.  L.] 

CENTUIUPA  or  CENTUIUPI  (r^  Kcrr^iira, 
Thuc,  Diod.,  Strab.,  &c.;  Kcrro^pnrm,  Ptol.:  Eik, 
Kerropnrorof,  Centuripinus:  Centorftt),  a  dty  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill,  to 
the  SW.  of  Mount  Aetna,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  valley  of  the  Symaethus  (^raieto), 
and  24  miles  NW.  of  Catena  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272: 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  §13 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  93.)  It  is  first  men- 
tioned  by  Thucydides,  firran  whom  we  learn  that 
it  was  a  dty  of  the  Siculi,  and  appears  to  have  been 
from  a  very  early  period  one  of  the  most  important 
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vt  tba  itnmghDlda  of  tlut  people.  Henee,  tt  (he 
turn  of  t}i«  Atheoivi  cxpniitiDn  (b.  c  tU),  ils 
couunuideni  Ihonght  it  wrath  vhile  lo  nmrcb  with 
Iher  whole  fbm  leunet  Centuiipi.  which  wu 
indaced  to  cntsr  into  >  tntij  at  >11iui«  with  them, 
and  enbetqiuDtlj  nndend  them  good  eerrice  bj 
■ttachtng  ibe  tuuiiliariea  of  the  Sf  racoiuu  on  their 
manh  tbrongb  tbe  iDlerior  of  the  inlind.  (Thuc, 
*L  96,  tii.  9S.>  We  ire  told,  indeed,  thot  Gvlliu 
of  Agrigentnin,  wba  wu  lent  thither  u  wnbasaidor 
b^  I^  ceuDtiTmtii.  tnaled  tb*  CenturipHOa  with 
conlonpt,  u  the  ftople  of  a  pm'  and  inaifniifiant 
dtj;  but  this  tnual  be  nndentood  onl;  with  lefb^ 
ence  to  the  gnat  Gnek  colonies,  not  the  Scolian 
dlieo.  (Diod.  liil  S3.)  Sbiwtlj  after  we  find 
DioBjani  the  Elder,  in  b.  c.  396,  conrJnding  an 
■lliaDoe  with  the  ruler  of  Centuiipa,  ■  de>p<A  named 
Damon;  but  he  dnee  not  appear  to  hive  erer  re- 
duEcd  the  dty  nnder  liii  mbjectitm.  (Id.  n>.  78.) 
In  the  time  of  Timolecei  it  wu  f^oremed  bj  another 
deepot  luuned  Nicodemoi.  who  mi  eipelkd  b;  the 
Corhrthian  general,  »iid  the  citj  restored  to  liberty, 
B.  a  339  (Id.  itL  ea) :  bat  it  enbaeiiaentlj  fell 
into  the  power  of  Af^lboolei,  who  oecapied  it  with 
■  garrieOD.  Daring  the  wara  of  that  mmarch  with 
the  Carthflgimana  howerer,  Centiiripa,  after  aimie 
ineOeclaal  attempts  to  throw  off  his  joke,  maeeiled 
in  cecotcrinK  iti  independence,  which  it  vaa  thenn- 
hrth  able  to  mainlun.  (Id.  xii.  103,  xi.  S6.) 
Shonlj  befcee  the  Pint  Ponio  War  we  find  the 
CentDripana  in  alliance  with  Hierm  of  Syiacitae, 
whom  ibej  assisted  af^unst  the  Uamertinca,  and 
from  whom  tb^  receind  a  grant  of  put  of  the 
territorr  of  Ameodnm,  which  that  monarch  bad 
dfatTDjtd.  (Id  iiiL  13,  Eic  Hoesch.  p.  49*; 
Pol.  L  9.) 

Bnt  this  alliance  had  the  efibct  of  drawing  npon 
tiiem  the  Roman  arms,  and  in  the  eeoond  campaiga 
of  the  war  Centnripa  was  besieged  bj  the  consnla 
Otacilini  and  Vileriiu  Hessala.  It  was  dniing  this 
aje^e  that  the  envoja  of  nnmerong  Scdliaa  cities 
hastsoed  to  make  their  anbniisuon  to  Rome,  and 
tJiongh  not  eipTosty  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that 
Centniipa  jtnelf  mnst  hare  earlj  fbllawed  the  ex- 
ample, as  we  find  it  admitted  to  peculiarly  fitTonr- 
abie  tenns,  and  Cicero  spaks  of  it  as  hanng  been' 
the  fiutbfnl  altj  of  the  Romans  throngbont  theu- 
lobseqnent  wan  hi  Sicilj.  (Diod.  Dili.  Eit  H. 
p.  Ml;  de.  Verr.  T.  32.)  In  the  time  of  the 
great  omlof  it  wa«  one  of  the  fire  citiei  rf  Sicllj 
which  enjoyed  the  priril^  of  freedom  and  immii- 
ni^  tnai  all  taiation:  and  so  mnch  hid  it  pn»- 
pered  nnder  ttwee  adnuitaga,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  m<»t  wealdij  citiee  in  the  island. 
Ita  atisens  amountid  to  Dot  las  than  10.000  m 
immber,  and  were  prindpallj  oocnpied  with  agri- 
■nltnre;  besidca  the  lerrifany  of  the  city  itself 
which  mta  exlenaive,  and  one  of  the  most  feilile 
CDrn-prodocing  tracts  in  the  whole  island,  Ibey  oc- 
cupied and  tilled  a  large  part  of  the  n^hboaring 
terrilcras  of  Aetna  and  [^onlini,  as  well  as  other 
districts  in  more  dislant  quarters  of  the  island,  so 
that  the  "  aralflres  Centoripini"  were  the  m«t 
nnineroDs  and  wealthy  body  of  tbeic  class  in  the 
whole  province.  (Cic.  Var.  n.  67,  69,  iii.  6,  4R, 
46,  iv.  23.)  They  sniTend  serenly  from  the  ei- 
aclioiu  of  Vans,  tad  Mill  more  at  a  somewhat  laler 
period  hmt  these  of  Sex.  Ponpdns.  Their  urrioet 
against  the  latter  were  rewarded  by  Angustns,  who 
nstotvd  tbdr  city,  and  it  was  doablkas  at  this 
priod  that  thof  ublaiued  the  lAlia  fnuciuse,  li 
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which  we  find  tfami  in  posseaaion  in  the  tbne  <£ 
I'licy.  (StnbTi.  p.S72;  Plin.iiLS.  a.  14.)  Bnt 
it  seems  pnbable  that  tbs  pmspcntj  of  tb*  catj 
declined  nnder  the  empbt,  and  we  hair  little  mw* 
of  Centnripa  from  this  time,  though  the  name  is 
found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  llinenries,  and  it  eeem* 
to  hare  oontinaed  to  occajry  the  ancient  die  down 
to  the  I3th  centnry,  when  it  was  desfanyed  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  IL     The  modem  town  cf  CeMorM 

and  still  preBoits  some  rains  of  the  firanan  vityf 
especially  the  remahis  of  ths  walls  that  cRtwoed  the 
lofty  and  irrKipitoos  hill,  m  the  sammit  of  wbkfa 
il  stood;  as  well  as  the  rains  of  eUtems,  tbetmae^ 
and  other  ancient  ediSns.  (PtoL  iii.  4.  §  13;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  93;  Tab.  Pent;  FaselL  da  Stt.  Sc  x.  p. 
429:  Biscoii,  Viaggioptr  la  SkOia,  p.  53.)  Ns- 
morons  jainled  Taste  of  poie  Greek  atyle  have  beeo 
discOTSied  in  sepnlchrea  in  the  immedbte  odf^- 
boDrhood.  (BiscaH,i.c.p.5S;  jfiM.i£/iut  1B39, 
p.  27—17.) 

PHny  speaks  of  the  territory  of  Centnripa  as  pro- 
dudng  excellent  saSron,  as  well  as  salt,  which  lart 
was  remarkable  for  ita  pnrple  odour.  (PEn.  xxi.  6- 
B.  17,  iiii.  7.  a.  4l!  Solin.  S.  $$13,  19.)  It  wm 
the  bcrth-placfl  of  the  physcian  Appnldns  Celaoa. 
(Scribc<LIvg.ACDl^f^if<(ficcl71.)  [E  H.B.] 


CEOS  (Kia-i;  Ion.  K/dt-,  Kla.  PloL  iiL  15. 
§  26;  nanally  Cu  by  the  Ulin  wriien,  Plia.  ir. 
la.  a.  SO:  Elk.  Kim;  Ian.KAui:  Zca),  an  inland 
in  the  A^;aran  sea,  and  um  of  the  Cjchides,  situated 
about  13  English  milea  SE.  of  the  jnmmlay  of 
Sonium  in  Attica.  The  island  is  14  Engliib  mika 
in  length  from  north  to  smih,  oud  10  in  brc«ltb 
fiwn  eaat  to  west.  PImy  (iv.  IB.  a.  20)  aaya  thai 
Cece  WIS  cnos  united  to  Euboea,  and  was  500 
stadia  in  length,  bnt  that  foor-Sftba  of  it  were 
tarried  away  by  the  sea.  Acttading  lo  the  kgesd, 
preserved  by  Henclidea  Ponticna  (Pol.  c  9),  Ceca 
was  cnginallj  called  Hydrosea,  and  was  inhabited 
by  nymphs,  who  aflerwarda  crossed  over  to  CoiyaliBt 
having  beoi  frightened  away  from  tlie  island  by  a 
iim;  whence  a  promontoiy  of  Ceoa  waa  called  Lena. 
Ovid  apparsntly  oilndes  to  thia  legend  (Sir.  ii. 
221): 
"  Insula,  Coithacis  ({aaadani  eelebsiima  ^ympU^ 

Cingitnr  A^aeo,  nomiDO  Ceo,  miii.' 
Henchdfs  Pont,  forther  states  that  ■  ookaj  wm 
afterworda  plouUd  in  the  islaud  by  Cto  from  Kaa- 
joctua.  In  the  historical  timte  it  was  inhabited  by 
loiiiana  (Ueind.  riii.  46;  Scbol.  act  Dioft  Par. 
£26);  and  the  inbaMlaiila  Ibivht  en  ths  ail*  ct 
the  Ore^B  at  the  battle*  of  ArtsmidDm  and  Bk- 
bunis.     (Henid.  viii.  1,  46.) 

Ceos  oa(«  possessed  four  towns.  InGa,  Oarthaaa, 
Coreana,  and  )>oeSe«a,  but  in  ths  time  of  Stiabs 
ths  two  latter  had  perished,  tbe  inhabitants  of 
Coreaia  havii^  been  tianafHied  to  Inlii  and  tbvi 
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oTPiMtaMioCaitlMm.   (Stna>.TiiLp.  486;  oomp. 

luus  (lovXls:  Eth.  *Iou^i^f,  *IovAi<^),  the 
most  importaat  town  in  C«ob,  is  oelebrmtfld  as  the 
birthplaoBof  the  two  great  Ijric  poets  Simonides 
and  Baechylides,  of  i£b  sophist  Prodicas,  of  the 
physician  Emistntas,  and  of  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher Ariston.  From  the  great  celebrity  of 
SimnnidBB  he  was  fieqnently  called  emphatically  the 
Cscm;  and  Honcef  in  like  manner,  allndes  to  his 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Ceoe  Cammae  (Corsi.  iv. 
9.  8),  and  Cm  Nenia  (Corsi.  u.  1.  38).  lulls 
was  situated  on  a  hill  about  25  stadia  from  the  sea, 
in  the  nortfaern  part  of  the  ishmd,  on  the  same  site 
as  the  modern  2ea,  which  is  now  the  only  town 
in  the  island.  There  are  several  remains  of 
lulls;  the  most  important  is  a  coloesal  lion,  about 
SO  fiwt  in  ki^sith,  which  lies  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
east  of  the  town.  The  legend  already  quoted  from 
Heradides  Pont  probably  has  a  rrfiruioe  to  ibis 
lien;  and  the  more  so  as  there  is  a  fountain  of  water 
gushing  from  the  spot  where  the  lion  stands. 

The  laws  of  lulls  were  Tery  celebisted  in  anti- 
quity; and  henoe  ^  Cesn  Laws*  were  used  pro- 
Terbially  to  indicate  anyexoellent  institutions.  (Coinp 
Plat  ProL  p.  341,  Leg.  L  p. 638;  BSckh,  ad  Min, 
pu  109.)  Theee  laws  related  to  the  morals  of  the 
dtiseos  and  their  mode  of  life.  One  of  them  quoted 
by  Menander  was  particularly  celebrated; — 

It  was  said  that  erery  citiien  above  60  years  of  age 
was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  for 
which  we  find  two  reasons  assigned;  one  that  there 
might  be  a  sufficient  maintenance  left  for  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  the  other  that  they  might  not  lufier 
from  aickness  or  weakness  in  their  old  age.  (Strab. 
Le.;  Staph.  B.  t.9.  'lovA/f;  Aelian,  V.H.  iii  37; 
Val.  Ma3L  ii.  6.  §  8 ;  HeracL  Pont  L  c.)  Other  Cean 
JawB  are  mentioned  by  Hersclides-Pont  (LcJ)  and 
Athenaeos  (ziiL  p.  610;  oomp.  MUller,  AegmUtotkf 

p.l32> 

GoBBMiA  (KapnfraiOf  Strsb.  /.  c ;  Coressus,  Plin. 
L  &),  was  the  harbour  of  lulis.  Near  it  was  a 
tem]de  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  and  the  small  stream 
Elixus  flowed  by  it  into  the  sea.  There  are  a  very 
few  ronains  of  the  town  on  the  heights  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  The  harbour  is  huge  and 
oommodiouau 

Cabthaka  {KdpOaiai  Edh,  YiapBaM(fs\  was  si- 
tuated cc  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island.  There 
are  still  ooosiderable  ruins  of  this  town,  called  V  reus 
TUKm.  (PoL  xvi.  41;  Strab.  PUn.  Hoc.;  Steph. 
B.  «.  v.;  Antoo.  Lib.  1 ;  Ov.  Met,  tIl  368,  jl  109.) 
The  ancient  road  finom  lulls  to  Ceos,  broad  and  level, 
and  supported  in  many  places  by  a  strong  wall,  may 
still  be  tcsoed. 
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(X>nr  OF  CA8THABA  IK  CJEOB. 

PoBXBaaA  (JUn4ieff9a)  wss  situated  on  the  aouth- 
westem  side  of  the  island,  on  a  high  and  steep  pro- 
BMOtoiy.    Its  miDs  are  inooosideiable  and  still  pi^ 


serve  tbcir  ancient  name.  (Strab.  Plin.  flLoc.;  Steph. 

B.  A9.) 

The  popuhition  of  the  island  in  1837  did  not 
much  exceed  3,000  souls.  Its  principal  article  of 
commerce  is  the  Valonia  aoom  (the  acorn  of  the 
Quercus  Aegilops),  which  is  exported  in  targe  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  tannere.  (Toomefort,  TVoee^t, 
voL  i.  pw  962,  transL;  Boss,  Rneen  a^fden  Qriuk, 
lueebif  voL  i  p.  127 ;  and  especially  Bronstod,  iSes- 
eem  md  Unieremekmngem  in  Cfrieckenland,  voL  L, 
who  has  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  island.) 

CE'PHALAE  (Kff^o;^  AKpovi  Ci^aio  or  Meet* 
rata,  vulgo  AfesMrata),  a  lofty  and  well-wooded 
promontory  of  the  Begio  Syrtica  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  forming  the  western  headland,  as  Borsum 
Pn.  formed  the  eastern  cape  of  the  Grsater  Syrtis. 
[Sncna.]  Strabo  makee  it  a  little  more  than 
5000  stadia  firom  Cwthage.  (Strmb.  xvii.  pp.  835. 
836;  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  13;  Blaqui^  Letien  from  the 
MedUerramam^  vol.  l  pw  18;  DeUa  Celb,  Vioggio, 
&a  p.  61 ;  Berth,  Watidermgen,  p.  322.)     [KSw] 

CEPHALE.     [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

CEPUALLE'NIA  (Kf^oAAiirJo,  Kt^uXn^a: 
Eth.  Ke^oAA^r,  pL  KcfoAAf^rtf,  Kf^oAWwr: 
CepkaUmia\  caUed  by  Homer  Sams  (24^i|,  Od  I 
246,  ix.  24)  or  Samos  {liAfun,  IL  ii.  634,  Od  iv. 
67 1),  the  hugeet  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite 
the  Corinthian  gulf  and  the  coast  of  Aeaniania. 
Along  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cepludlenia  liee  the  small  island  of  Ithaca,  which  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel  alwut  three 
mUes  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Hum.  Od  iv.  671.) 
Strabo  says  that  Cephallenia  was  distant  from  the 
promontory  Leucata  in  the  ishuid  of  Leuoas  about 
60  stadia  (others  said  40),  and  from  the  promon- 
tory Chekmatas,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, about  80  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456.)  Pliny 
describes  it  as  25  (Boman)  miles  from  Zacynthus. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  1 9.)  The  first  of  these  distances  is 
tolerably  eorrect;  but  the  other  two  are  erroneous. 
From  C,  Kiscardio,  the  meet  northerly  point  of  Ce- 
phallenia, to  C.  Dukato  (the  ancient  Leucata),  the 
distance  is  5  English  miles,  or  about  40  stadia;  but 
from  C  Scala,  the  noost  southerly  point  in  Cephal- 
lenia, to  C  romese,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Monsa, 
the  distance  is  23  miles,  or  about  196  stadia;  while 
from  C.  Seaia  to  the  northernmost  part  of  Zacyn- 
thus the  real  distance  is  only  8  miles. 

The  aiie  of  Cephallenia  is  vsriously  stated  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Strabo  (JL  eJ)  makes  it  only  300 
stadia  in  circuit  Pliny  (/.  o.,  according  to  Siilig's 
edition)  says  that  it  is  93  miles  in  circumfisrenoe; 
and  Agathemerus  (i.  5)  that  it  is  400  stadia  in 
length,  both  of  which  measurements  are  nearer  the 
truth,  though  that  of  Agathemerus  is  too  great. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  ishuid  is  31  English 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal:  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  where  a  bi^  extends  eight  miln  into 
the  land,  the  breadth  is  about  8  miles,  but  in  the 
northern  part  it  is  nearly  double  that  distance.  The 
area  of  the  island  is  about  348  square  miles. 

Cephallenia  is  correctly  described  by  Stnho  as  a 
mountainous  country.  Homer  in  like  manner  gives 
to  it  the  epithet  of  waivoAo^oii  ((^  •„,  gy  ly,  a 
ridge  of  calcareous  mountains  runs  across  the  island 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  the  lower  declivities  of  which  cover 
nearly  the  whole  island.  The  highest  sunmiit  of 
this  range,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4000 
feet,  was  called  Abnus  (AlVot),  and  upon  it  was  a 
temple  of  Zeoa  Aeneuus.    (Strab.  L  c)    From  tiui 
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mountain,  which  is  now  oofverad  with  »  forest  of  fir- 
trees,  whence  its  modern  name,  ElaiOf  then  is  a 
splendid  view  over  Acanumia,  Aetolk,  and  the 
neighbooring  islands.  There  was  also  a  moontun 
called  Baba  (Bala)  aooording  to  Stephanos,  said  to 
haw  been  named  after  the  pilot  of  Ulysses.  The 
principal  plain  in  Cephallenia  is  that  of  Same,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  is  aboat  6  miles  in 
length  frmn  N.  to  S.,  and  aboat  3  miles  in  width  at 
the  sea.  From  the  moontainoos  character  of  the 
island,  it  could  never  have  been  verj  productive. 
Hence  Livy  (xxxviii.  28)  describes  the  inhabitants 
as  a  poor  people.  We  read  on  one  occasion  of  good 
crops  of  com  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Pale.  (PoL 
T.  5.)  Leake  observes  that  *'  the  soil  is  rockj  in  the 
moontainoas  districts,  and  stony  even  in  the  plains; 
bat  the  prodnctions  are  generslly  good  in  their  kind, 
particoliu'ly  the  wine.  Want  of  water  is  the  great 
defect  of  the  island.  There  is  not  a  single  con- 
stantly flowing  stream :  the  sonroes  are  neither  na- 
meroos  nor  plentiful,  and  many  of  them  fail  entirdy 
in  dry  smnmers,  creating  sometimes  a  great  distress." 

The  island,  as  ha»  been  already  remarked,  is  called 
Same  or  Sanras  in  Homer.  Its  earlie^t  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Taphians,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
ndghboaring  isknds.  (Strab.  z.  p.  461.)  It  is 
sud  to  have  derived  its  name  firom  Cephalns,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  with  the  help  of 
AmphitryoD.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456 ;  SchoL  ad  Lgoophr. 
930.  Pans.  L  37.  §  6;  HerscUd.  Pont.  Froffm,  zvii. 
pu  213,  ed.  Korai.)  Even  in  Homer  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  are  called  Cephallenes,  and  are  described 
as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  (IL  ii.  631,  Od,  xx.  210, 
zziv.  355);  bat  Cephallenia,  as  the  name  of  the 
island,  first  occuxs  in  Herodotus  (iz.  28\  Scylaz 
(pu  13)  calls  it  Cephalenia  (Kf^oAifyta,  with  a 
single  A),  and  piboes  it  in  the  nsigbboartiood  of 
Lencas  and  Alyzia. 

Cephallenia  was  a  tetmpolis,  containing  the  four 
states  of  Same,  Pale,  Grsnii,  and  Prooi.  This  di- 
vision of  the  island  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  one,  since  a  legend  derived  the  names  of  the 
foar  dties  firom  the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ce- 
phalns. (Etym.  M.  «.  p.  Kt^taWtivia ;  Staph.  B. 
a,  9.  KpdCriot.)  Of  these  states  Same  was  probably 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  {Od, 
zz.  288).  The  names  of  all  the  fofor  cities  first 
occur  in  Thucydides.  (Thnc.  IL  80;  oomp.  Stiab. 
z.  p.  455 ;  Paus.  vL  15.  §  7.)  An  account  of  these 
dties  is  given  separately;  but  as  none  of  them  be- 
came of  much  importance,  the  history  of  the  ishmd 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  In  the  Persian 
wars  the  CephaUenians  took  no  part,  with  the  ex- 
eeption  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pale,  two  hundred  of 
whose  citizens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Pktaea. 
(Herod,  iz.  28.)  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  a  large  Athenian  fleet  visited  the 
island,  which  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  without 
ofiering  any  resistance.  (Thuc  iL  SO.)  In  the 
Boman  wars  in  Greece  the  CephaUenians  were  op^ 
posed  to  the  Bomans;  and  aooordiiigly,  after  the 
conquest  of  ihe  Aetollans,  M.  Fulvius  was  sent 
agamst  the  island  with  a  suffident  force,  b.  c.  189. 
The  other  dties  at  once  submitted,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Same,  which  was  taken  after  a  si^e  oi  four 
months.  (PoL  iv.  6,  v.  3,  zxii.  13,  23;  Liv.  zxxvii. 
13,  xxxviiL  28,  29.)  Under  the  Bomans  Cephal- 
feuia  was  a  "  libera  dvitas."  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
The  bland  was  given  by  Hadrian  to  the  Athoiians 
(Dion  Cass.  liz.  16);  but  even  after  that  event  we 
find  Pale  called  iu  an  inscription  i\tv64pa  iadjx^6' 
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fv/ior.  (BSdch,  /mct.  Ka  340.)  In  the  tims'tff 
Ptolemy  (uL  14.  §  12)  Cephallenia  was  iBdnded  fa 
the  province  of  Epeims.  After  the  diviaioB  of  the 
Boman  empire,  the  iabud  was  subject  to  the  By- 
zantine empire  till  the  12th  century,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  It  fonned  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Achaia  till  A.D, 
1224,  when  it  became  subject  to  the  Venetians,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  (with  the  ezoeption  of  a 
temponuy  occupation  by  tlie  Turks)  till  the  fall  of 
the  Bepttblic  in  1797.  It  is  now  one  of  tiw  sevm 
Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1833  the  population  wss  56,447. 

Of  the  fbvir  dties  already  mentioned,  Saxk  and 
Pbohi  were  situated  on  the  east  coast,  Cranu  ob 
the  west  coast,  and  Palb  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
bay  on  the  west  coast.     Besides  these  four  andent 
dties,  there  are  also  ruins  of  a  fifth  npoo  C.  Soida, 
the  SE.  point  of  the  island.     These  nuns  are  of 
the  Boman  period,  and  probably  those  of  the  dty, 
which  C.  Antonins,  the  colleague  of  Cioero  in  his 
consulship,  oommenced  building,  when  he  vras  t^ 
siding  in  Cephalkmia  afier  his  bamahnoent  firam 
Italy.     (Strab.  z.  p.  455).      Ptoleiny  (t  c.)  men- 
tions  a  town  Cephalenia  as  the  capitsi  of  the  kland. 
This  may  have  been  either  the  town  commenced  by 
Antonius,  or  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  modem 
castle  of  St.  Georye  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of 
lAoadhd  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  island, 
where  ancient  remains  have  been  found.     Besides 
these  dties,  it  appears  firom  several  Hellenic  names 
still  remaining,  that  there  were  other  smaller  towns 
or  fortresses  in  the  island.     On  a  peninsula  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  commanding  two  har- 
bours, is  a  fortress  called  Aa»o  ;  and  as  there  is  a 
pece  of  Hellenic  wall  in  the  modem  castle,  Leake 
conjectures  that  here    stood    an  andent    fortress 
named  Assus.      Others    suppose    that    sb    Livy 
(xxxviiL  18)  mentions  the  Kesiotae,  along  with  the 
Cranii,  Palenses,  and  Samad,  there  was  an  andent 
place  called  Nesus,  of  which  A$$o  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption ;  but  we  think  it  more  probable  that  Ne- 
dotae  is  a  folse  reading  for  Pronesiotae,  the  ethnic 
form  of  Pronesus,  the  name  which  Strebo  gi^es  to 
Proni,one  of  the  members  of  the  Tetrapolis.  fPRONi.] 
Further  south  on  the  western  coast  b  7V|)Ih>,  where 
many  andent  sepuldires  are  found:  thM  is  pn>> 
bably  the  dte  of  Taphus  (Tii^s ),  a  CephaUenian 
town  mentioned    by   Ste]4ianus.      Rakiij   on  the 
south-eastern  coast^  pdnts  to  an  andent  town  He- 
racleia;  and  the  pwt  of  Ftnbtfrd&o  in  evidently  the 
andent    Pannmus    (ni^c^ftor),    opposite    Ithaca 
{AfUkcl,  Gr.  vol  ii.  p.  99,  ed.  Jacobs).     (Kmse, 
HeUoM,  vol.  ii.  pt  ii.  p.  431,  seq.;  Leake,  AiorCAsnt 
Greece^  vol.  iiL  p.  55,  seq.) 

CEPHALOEDIUM  (Kf^oAofStor,  Died.,  Strak, 
but  Kf^aAo(81r,  PtoL,  and  Pliny  also  has  Ccpha- 
loedis:  Eth,  Cephaloeditanos :  Crfaim\  a  town  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Hiroent  and  AJaeaa. 
It  evidently  derived  its  name  foom  its  dtuation  oo 
a  lofty  and  precipitons  rock,  forming  a  bold  head- 
land (Kc^oA^)  projecting  into  the  sea.  But  though 
its  name  proves  it  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  no 
mention  is  found  of  it  iu  Thncydidea,  who  expresslly 
ssys  tiiat  Himoa  was  the  only  Greek  colony  on  th^ 
coast  of  the  ishmd  (vi  62);  it  b  probable  thst 
Cephaloedium  was  at  this  time  merely  a  liatuBS 
(jppoifptov)  bdonging  to  the  Himerseans,  and  may 
very  Ukdy  have  been  first  peopled  by  refagces  after 
the  destruction  of  Hiniera.  Its  name  first  appesn 
in  history  at  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  ezpeditiaB 


CEFHALONESUa. 
«iia«r  HlmDoa,  b.  a  396,  wbeo  thit  gcnnal  COD- 

dudtd  ■  tiwlj  with  [he  ILnwrMUu  ud  the  Id- 
twbituti  of  Ca]ih*k*liam.  (DiotL  iit.  56.)  Bat 
itUr  the  Mtti  at  lh>  Cutbiigiiuiio  urnumnt, 
Dicojiiiu  mida  himoilt  muter  of  Ctphikcdiuin, 
which  wu  bctnTOJ  into  hu  hindi.  (lA.  ».  78.) 
At  >  IbIst  paridd  w«  find  it  mgun  indeptHloit,  bat 
■I^KRntlf  on  tiwndlj  tcruit  with  thi  Cuthagiuiiui, 
oi  which  accoant  it  wu  UlackHl  and  tckeo  bj 
AgUhoclBii,  B.  a.  SOT.  <ld.  u.  £S.)  In  tha  nnt 
Fwiic  War  it  wai  ndaod  b]r  On  Boroan  fleet  ondcr 
Atilioi  Calalinaa  aod  Scipia  Mauca,  B.C.  2H,  but 
by  tnaebBTj  and  not  by  fame  of  aniia.  (Id.  niii., 
Eic  UoaKh.  p.  603.)  Cienv  *paaki  c<  it  as  ap 
pamtly  a  Boaiiataing  town,  aqjoying  foil  monici|«l 
priTil<^;  it  waa,  in  bia  time,  one  of  the  "  ciTilaUa 
dacnmanaa '  which  paid  the  titbea  of  their  com  in 
hind  to  tba  Banaa  «Ut*^  aod  anfbred  aareraly  fnim 
tba  oppnsootia  and  wantiona  if  Verra.  (Cio. 
Virr.  a.  63,  iiL  43.)  No  •abeeqnent  meiitiaii  of 
it  IB  (bond  in  hiatcry,  but  it  ia  DMiczd  by  Sinbo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptoleiny,  among  the  towni  oT  Sicily,  and 
•t  a  later  period  ita  name  ia  atill  linnd  in  the  llina- 
nriM.  (Strab.  n.  p.  166;  Plin.  ilL  S.  a.  14i  PnU. 
UL  4.  5  3  ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  93  ;  Tab.  Pent)  It  ap- 
piui  to  hare  continned  to  eiisl  on  the  ancient  aite, 
till  the  ISlh  centuiy,  »bea  Roger  L,  king  of  Sicily, 
tranaftmd  it  from  ita  almoat  inacceaaible  pcaition 
to  CM  at  lb«  foot  of  the  rack,  wbai*  there  waa  a 
■mall  bat  exolknt  haiboor.  (FaaaU.  dt  Aei.  Sie. 
ix.  3.)  Sane  ramaina  of  the  ancient  dty  are  Mill 
•iidble,  OD  the  innmiit  of  the  nckj  but  the  natnn 
<f  the  ate  pnTes  that  it  Mold  nerfr  haTa  beta 
Bwre  than  a  anwll  town,  and  probably  owed  ita  im- 
(nlanca  (sly  to  ita  almoat  impngDlble  poution. 
Faiello  »p«^  of  the  ramaina  vl  the  walla  aa  atill 
exutinf  in  hia  time,  aa  well  aa  those  af  a  temple  of 
Itcric  anihiteetDre,  of  which  tha  tbondationa  only  an 
BOW  TiaibI*.     Bnt  Ike  nuat  cniiooa  mmnment  atill 

•iaiuig  (f  Tariooa  ■{■rtmenti,  and  baring  the  ap- 
pavinrc  of  a  [alace  or  domeetie  reaidence,  but 
ccatracted  wholly  of  hirge  irrtgnlar  blocka  of  lime- 
■tna,  in  the  ityle  oommonly  called  pdyi;anal  or 
Cjdoptan.  Bnde  mouidinjci  approjumating  to  thoet 
of  the  Doric  Oder,  an  hewn  ni  tbe  face  of  the 
oaaait  blocka.  Thb  boilding,  which  ia  almnt 
nmqoe  of  its  kind,  ia  (he  mon  remariuble,  fic~  '~~ 
bang  the  oily  exaoi^  of  Ihia  Hj[t  of  maion 
aaomgo  in  Ccailnl  Italy,  whicb  occnn  b  the  island 
af  Sicily.  It  ia  folly  dwcribed  and  figured  by  Dr. 
Notl  in  the  JmkiJi  i&JJ'/MhlHto  (U  CorrivoKfeMa 
AnJmbigiea,  tm  Iba  fair  1S3I  (toI.  iiL  p.  370— 
1M7>  [E.H.B.J 


CCPHALONE'SUS  (KafsA^mvei).  a  ioiali 
iaUndatthe  E.  aid  of  the  Aamujou  Dbomob,  in 
iIh  mnth  rf  the  CurdnitM  Snos,  off  the  W.  aide  of 
lilt  iathDiiu  of  tbe  Chencuaiu  Taorica  (Plin.  It. 
>S.  a.  37^  Itol.  iii.  S.  j  8).  Ammianna  Uarcellinni 


CEBAHON  AGORA.  SM 

mikei  it  an  inlaod  dty  <D  tlte  BarTt- 
tP.  S.J 

CEPHI'SSIA.     [AiTKU,  p.  S36,b.] 
CEPHISSIS  LACUS.     [Bokotia,  p.  4n,b.] 
CKFU1S:^L'S  (K^fisirei).     1.  A  nTer  of  Phocia 

ind   Boeolla.  flowing  into  tbe  lake  Copaia.     [Fcr 

lotails,  see  pp.  410 — 113.] 
3.  Arinrcf  Atlka, flawing  thnogh  the  Athouan 

ilain.     [Seep.  333,  a.] 

3.  Alu  a  riier  i^  Attica,  flgwing  thiougb  tba 
ileusinian  plain.     [See  p.  333,  a.] 

4.  A  riier  of  Ari^lis,  and  a  tiibotaij  <f  tba 
inachna.     [S»  p.  BOO,  b.] 

a.  A  li'rr  in  Sala'.  ii.     [&A[jkHia.] 

CEPI  MILESIO-KUU  (Kqasf,  Kqiroi,  Strab.  iL 

p.  494;  Anon.  PripL;  Pomp.  kUa,  L  19.  S  15; 

Died.  XX.  24;  Pmcop.  BtU.  CofikiT.  Si  Capi.Cepos, 

FtM.  Tab.i  Ceppoa,  Gtcg,  AaMa.),  a  town  of  the 

Cimmerian    Boaponu    ^nded    by    the   Milesiutl 

(Scymu, ;  PUu.  tI,  6^,  and   situated  to  K.  U'  the 

AsUtio  MMt.      Dr.  Clarke  (rme.  toI.  iL  p.  77) 

identifiea  jiHMa  with  this  plan,  and  the  nmarhable 

Hilaiaa  arpolcbna  f  >und  tfaera  in  aoch  abundance 

cmOnn  Itiia  pcutiun.   Nmr  to  this  apc«  atood  a  moaD- 

'  by  Comcaarya,  a  QoecD  of  the  BoapwuB, 

ippcars  fhan  the  inKription  wbicfa  ha< 

been  pmemd,  waa  wile  of  Faryiadca,  and  dedicated 

the  Syro-Chaldaic  deitiea  Anergn  and  Astan. 

(KKlsr,  lifm.  or  It  UimumaU  dt  la  Saint  Como- 

lye.    St.  Petenburg,  isoa.)  [KB.J.] 

CERAHEICUS  [fiffx^tuAt  tiXwot),  a  Uy  in 

via  (Herod.  L  1T4),  now  the  gnlf  tf&MdroM,  BO 

called  from  a  town  Ceramiu  (Klpiuui),  which  ia  m 

the  gnlf.     Strabo  (p.  S3G)  ^acea  Ceramna  and  Bar- 

gaaa  naai  the  sea,  between  Cnidna  and  Halicarnaatna, 

and  Ceramui  cornea  next  after  Cnidna.     D'Anville 

lentifiea  Ceramua  with  a  plaoe  called  Kirame,  bnt 

thia  plac«  doea  Dot  appear  to  be  known.     (Leake, 

Jtia  Mmor,  p.  235.)     Ptoleiny  aeema  to  place  Ce- 

ramna  od  tbe  south  side  cf  tbe  bay.     Same  Diodera 

trne,  pwlicnlaily  if  BarEaaa  ia  rightly  delarmined. 
[BAHoAaA.]  Ther«  are  medals  which  an  aaaigned 
to  CoramOB  by  soma  nnmUmatista. 

FUdj  mentions  a  Doridia  Sinoa.  Now,  aa  Doria 
ia  the  osonliy  occajxed  by  the  Dorian  CDlonies,  tfaii 
name  is  mm  approptiale  to  the  Cenundcns,  on  the 
Dortb  aide  of  which  i«  Halicamaseoa,  and  at  the 
entrance  Is  tbe  island  of  Cw.  Pliny's  worda  an 
clear,  thoogh  tfaey  haTe  been  goncr^ly  roianrider- 
stood ;  fcr,  after  mentioning  the  bay  of  Schoenns  and 
the  Begio  Bnhauna  [BuBAsaus;  Cabia],  he  msn- 
tions  Cnldoi,  and  he  laya  that  Dnria  b^^  at  Cni- 
das.  Again,  he  saya  that  Haliomaaaas  is  betwcea 
tbe  Canmeicna  and  tbe  Uaiua;  the  Cerameicna  of 
Pliny,  thai,  ia  either  diflerent  (tori  the  Sinna  Di>> 
ridit,  or  it  i>  one  of  the  baya  included  in  tba  Sinni 
Doiidia,  and  ao  called  (nun  tbe  town  of  Ceramua. 
But  Pliny  pbKH  in  the  Dmidi*  SinUB,  Lencspdia, 
HamaiitUB,  Elaena,  and  Euthene ;  and  Mela  (i.  16) 
placea  Eatbane.  aa  he  calla  it,  in  a  bay  between 
Cnidna  ami  the  Cemneicos  Sinus :  from  which  it 
clearly  apFcaia  that  Euthana  i*  in  the  Sinon  Doridia  of 
Pliny,  and  that  Hela'a  Cerameicoa  ia  a  amaller  Uy  in 
the  ISinna  Doridia,  Ucla'a  Litlos  Lanca  ia  between 
Halicamasaoa  and  Myndos;  and  if  thia  ia  Pliny's 
Leacopolis.  u  we  may  aaannia,  the  identity  of  the 
Ceiameicns  and  the  Sinaa  Doridia  of  Plinj  ia  clorly 
eatabliabed.  [G.  L.l 

CEBAMEICUS.     [AthBIAB,  pp.  995, 303.J 
CE'RAHOM  AGUKA  (Kipo^iir  i<'Xa/iJ>     Tb* 
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CERAMVS. 
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jMstfoD  of  tbh  pbce  b  doaVtfbl.  It  is  one  of  the 
plaees  whidi  Gyros  came  to  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §  10)  in 
Us  march  from  GeUenM  to  loooiam.  After  leaving 
Gelacnae,  he  came  to  Peltae,  and  then  to  Cenunoo 
Agora,  the  nearest  town  of  Phrjrgia  to  the  borders  of 
ttysia.  If  the  Plain  of  Cayster  can  be  determined 
[Catbtbi  Campds],  the  position  of  Cenunon  Afiiora 
may  be  approximated  ta  Hamilton  (^stb  Mmor^ 
fe^  ii.  204)  supposes  that  it  may  be  NE.  of  Ushakf 
**  a  place  of  considerable  commerce  and  traffic  in  the 
present  day:  many  of  the  high  roads  of  Asia  Minor 
pass  through  it"  He  also  says,  that  to  a  person 
going  to  Mysia  from  Apamea  (Celaenae),  *'and 
■apposing,  as  Strabo  says,  that  Mysia  extended  to 
Gkiedk  (Cadi),  Uthak  woald  be  the  last  tcurn 
thnnigh  which  he  wonld  pass  before  entering  MysiA, 
from  whidi  it  is  separated  by  a  moontainoos  and  nn- 
faihabited  district**  The  position  cf  Uthak  seems  a 
veiy  probable  one. 

Pliny  mentions  Caranae  in  Phrygta  (▼.  32),  wliich 
Cramer  ccojectores  to  be  the  Ceram<ni  Agora.  He 
mentions  it  between  Cotyaion  and  Coninm,  that  is, 
looninm;  but  nothing  can  be  ooncladed  from  this 
passage.  Nor  is  it  the  Cans  or  Carides  of  Ste|Aa- 
nus  («.  V.  Kapia),  *^  a  city  of  Phrygia,**  as  it  has  been 
supposed;  for  that  name  corresponds  to  the  Carina 
of  Pliny  (t.  32),  or  Caria,  as  it  perhaps  should  be 
lead.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RAMUS.    [Cbrameicus.] 

CEltASAE  or  C  KRASSAE  (K«pa<r<rai),  m  Lydia, 
is  mentioned  by  Nonnos  (xiiL  468)  as  a  wine  country. 
Major  Keppel  observed  remains  near  5tr^Ate,  which 
is  opposite  to  Bagae.  [Baoab.]  There  were  bishops 
of  Cerasae  (Cramer,  Asia  Minora  vol.  L  p.  455); 
and  as  it  was  a  Lydian  bishopric,  SirgkU  may,  as 
Cramer  conjectures,  be  Ceratae,  There  is  some 
resemblance  between  the  names.  [6.  L.] 

CE'RASUS  (K«p<urDDff  :  EtK  KtpairoAttrtot), 
The  Ten  Thousand,  in  their  retreat,  came  to  Trape- 
mis,  and  leaving  Tnpezus,  **  they  arrive  on  the  third 
day  at  Cenisos,  an  Hellenic  city  on  the  sea,  a  colony 
of  the  Sinopeis,  in  Colchis.**  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  §  2.) 
Ab  there  is  a  place  called  JTeresowt  on  this  coa»t, 
west  of  7VeMsofM/(Trapezn8),  we  should  be  inclined 
to  fix  Cerssus  there.  Bat  it  is  impossible  that  the 
army  could  have  mArched  through  a  mountainous 
onknown  ooontry,  in  three  days,  a  direct  dbtance 
of  70  miles;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  three 
days  is  a  right  reading,  for  Diodorus  (xiv.  30),  who 
oojues  Xenophon  here,  also  states  the  dbtance  at 
three  days.  Hamilton  found  a  river  called  Keretoun 
Dere  5m,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  river  of  Cerasus, 
though  he  did  not  see  any  ruins  near  the  river.  The 
Anonymous  geographer  places  Cerasus  60  stadia  east 
of  Coralla,  and  90  west  of  Hieron  Oros  {Yaro§)f  and 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Kere§mm  or  Kerasunt  represents  Phamacia,  a 
town  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Mithridates 
the  Great  Arrian*8  statement  that  Phamacia  wm 
originally  called  Cerasus,  and  the  fact  of  the  modem 
name  of  Phamacia  resembling  Cerasus,  has  led  some 
modem  geogmphers  to  consider  the  Cerasus  of  Xeno- 
phon the  same  as  Phamacia.  Itseemstbat  theCerasus 
of  Xenophon  decayed  after  the  foundaUon  of  Phama- 
cia, and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Cerasus  were  removed  to 
Phamada,  the  new  town  may  have  had  both  names. 
Strabo  indeed  (p.  548)  mentions  Cotyora  as  a  town 
which  supplied  inhabitants  to  Phamacia,  but  his 
words  do  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  other 
towns  contributed.  He  speaks  of  Cerasus  as  a  dis- 
tinct plnee^  a  snuJl  town  in  the  same  gulf  as  Her- 


nonam;  indHc 
not  quite  onsiatent  with  Hamiheii's  poiflliaB  of  Ce- 
nsus, which  is  in  a  bay  brtweeu  CoinJla  and  Hiov 
Oros.     Plmy  also  (vi  2)  distingiUBlHB  Itinsds 
and  Cerasus;  and  he  places  Phamada  100  Rnsa 
miles  from  Trapexus,  and  it  may  be  a*  waaA  by  tht 
road.     Ptolemy  also  (v.  6)  has  botk  Cnnml  tad 
)  hamaeia,  but  wrongly  phbced  with  luiimf  to  abs 
another,  for  his    text    makes  Phamacia  east  d 
Census.     Mela  (i.  19)  only  mentiaas 
he  styles  Census  and  Tnpesns 
tres;"  but  this  can  hardly  be  the 
phon,  if  the  anthoi^s  statement  anilieB  to  his  on 
time.     The  ooofnsion  betwccu  Census  mod  Phsr- 
nada  is  made  more  singular  by  the  fret  «f  die 
name  Kerettnm  being  retained  at   PhanMcia.  for 
which  there  is  no  explanation  except  in  the  ■ihbi[i 
tion  that  the  town  was  also  called  Gemsaa,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  town  which  some  Gerasoatii  oocapied. 
Thus  Sesamus  was  the  name  of  a  part  of  Aiamsteaa^. 
[AMA8TRIS.3 

There  is  a  story  that  L.  Lncnlhis  in  his  ICthri- 
datic  campaign  sent  the  oherry  to  Italy  fram  Ce- 
rasus, and  that  the  fruit  was  so  called  ftvm  the 
place.  (Amm.  Marc  xxiL  8;  Phn.  zv.  25;  aad 
Harduin*s  note.)  This  was  in  b.  o.  74 ;  and  ia  ISO 
yean,  says  Pliny,  it  was  carried  to  Britain,  or  in 

A.  D.  46,  [O.  JLwl 
CERATA.     [Attica,  p.  322,  a.] 
CERAUNI'LIA  (Kt^vnAla),  a  town  of  San. 

nium  or  Apulia,  mentioned  by  Diodoras  (xx.  26) 
as  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Samnitc  War, 

B.  a  311.  The  name  is  otherwise  wholly  naknovn, 
as  well  as  that  of  Catameta  (Koropdrra)  which 
accompanies  it;  Niebnhr  suggests  (JGTwC.  cj 
vol.  iii.  p.  245)  that  it  may  be  the 
Cesaunia  which  appean  in  the  epitaph  of 
Barbatus;  but  this  is  mere  eonjectnreL 
antiquaries  identify  it  with  the  modem  town  of 
Cerijptola  in  Apulia.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iL  n. 
259.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

CERAU'NII  MONTES  (tA  KMfmSmm  fy^^  a 
range  of  mountains  belonging  to  the  ^stem  if  Can* 
casus,  at  its  K  extremity;  but  its  precise  relatMo  to 
the  main  chain  is  variously  stated.    Streho  makse 
it  the  name  of  the  E.  portion  of  the  Caueasna,  which 
overhangs  the  Caspian  and  forms  the  N.  hoaniagj  of 
Albania,  and  in  which  he  places  the  Amaaoos  (xL 
pp.  501,  504).     MeU  seems  to  apply  the  name  to 
the  whole  chidn  which  other  writere  call 
confining  the  latter  term  to  a  part  of  it  His 
are  a  chain  extending  from  the  Cimmerian  Bespoma 
till  they  meet  the  Rbipasan  mountains;  ererfaangiiiK, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Euxine,  the  Maeotis,  and  tha 
TanaYs,  and  on  the  other  the  Caspian;  and  'containing 
the  sources  of  the  Rha  (  Vol^};  a  statement  which, 
however  interpreted,  involves  the  error  of  connection 
the  Caucasus  and  Ural  chains.    (Mela,  L  19.  §  13, 
iii.  5.  §  14.)     Pliny  gives  precisely  the  same  re« 
pre8entati(Hi,  with  the  additional  error  of  making  tha 
Cerennii  (i.  e.  the  Caucasus  of  othen)  part  of  tha 
great  Taurus  chain.   (Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  10.  a.  1 1.)  Ha 
seems  to  apply  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the  span 
which  spread  out  both  to  the  NE.  and  SE.  from  the 
main  chain  near  its  £.  eztreaity,  and  which  he 
regarded  as  a  c<nitinuoas  range,  bordering  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  (vL  9.  s.  10).    Bnsta^us  also 
seems  to  regard  them  as  a  chain  mnning  northwards 
firom  the  Caucasus.    (Comment  ad  Diom.  Ptrie^ 
389.)  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  fur  the  E.  pait  of  the 
chain,  calling  the  W.  portion  Cancasii  IL,  and  Iha 


tha 


CERAUKn. 

psiilmiiMdladelj  above  Iberia  Caacasoa  In  a  luurawer 

M3W&     (PtoL  ▼.  9.  §§  U,  15,  20,  22.)     On  the 

whde,  it  would  aeem  that  the  Greek  name  Ceraanius 

and  the  native  Cancasos  (Kawhag)  were  applied  at 

first  indiflferentlj  to  the  bluest  monntaina  in  the 

centre  of  the  Caucasian  isthmuB,  and  aftenrarda 

extended,  in  a  aomewbat  oonfnaed  manner,  to  the 

wbde,  or  portions,  of  the  chain;  and  that  the  men 

accorate  writers,  such  as  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  adopted 

a  specific  distinction  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  cha^ 

racter.     The  Ceraunii  M.  of  Strabo  seem  to  be  the 

great  NE.  branch  which  meets  the  Caspian  at  the 

pass  of  J}erbeadj  or  perhaps  the  whole  system  of 

NE.  spurs  of  which  that  is  only  one.    It  may  iairly  be 

conjectured  that  Mela  and  Pliny  were  ignorant  how 

soon  these  apars  meet  the  Caspian,  and  hence  their 

error  m  extending  to  meet  the  Bhipaei  M.      [P.  S.] 

CERAU'NII  MONTES   (Kfpa&na  l^,   Strab. 

pp.21,  281,  285,  316,  seq.,  324,  et  alibi:  KM- 

mdra),  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  m  the  northern 

part  of  Epeirus,  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 

the  frequent  thunder  sttrnns  with  which  they  were  yI- 

sitcd.  (Enstath.  adDum^SS9 ;  Serv.  ad  Vtrg.Aen, 

m.  508.)    They  are  sometimes  abio  called  Aorocb- 

BAumi  or  Acroceradhia,  though  this  is  properly 

the  name  of  the  promontory  (rk  tucpa  KcpaiVia, 

Dion  Cass.  xlL  44)  running  out  into  the  Ionian  sea, 

now  called  Gloua^  and  by  the  Italians  Lmguetta. 

The  Cerannian  mountains  extended  several  miles 
along  the  coast  from  the  Acrot^raunian  promontory 
Bottd^waids,  and  rendoned  the  navigation  very  dan- 
gerous.    Hence  Horace  (Corm.  i.  3.  20)  spodu  of 
in/amet  9eopvlo»  Acrocenmnia    (comp.  Lucan,  v. 
652;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  632).     Inland   the  Ceraunian 
moontuns  were  connected  hj  an  eastern  branch  with 
the  mountains  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Thessaly. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  called  Ce- 
taumi.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ul  6;  Plin.  iii.  22.  s.26;  PtoL 
ii.  16.  §  8.11    (Leake,  Northern    Greece,  vol  i. 
pp  2,  seq.,  88.) 
CEBAUSIUM.    [Ltoabus.] 
CERBALUS,  a  river  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  II.  s.  16),  who  makes  it  the  northern 
Inondary  of  the  Daunians.     It  is  now  called  the 
Cervaro,  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  near  .^rumo, 
flows  by  Bovino  (Vibinum),  and  after  traversing 
the  plain  of  Apcdia,  recwves  the  waters  of  the 
Candelaro  just  before  it  enters  the  Adriatic  near 
Sipootnm.     Procopius  (B.  G.  iii.  18)  speaks  of  a 
I^ace  called    Cervarium    (^K*p€dptov^  in   Apulia, 
which  derived  its  name  firom  this  river.     [E.GLB.] 
CERBANI.     [Carbak.] 
CERBERION.     [Cixmbuum.] 
CERBESII  (Kf/^Mt),  a  Phrygian  tribe  men- 
tioned in  a  verse  of  Alcman,  quoted  by   Strabo 
(p.  580),  but  the  people  were  unknown  in  Strabo's 
tiine.    He  mentions  also  a  hole  or  chasm,  called 
Cerbesius,  which  emitted  pestilential  vapours;  but 
be  does  not  say  where  it  is.  [G-  L.] 

GK'BBIA  (Ktpetia,  KtpfiUi,  Const  Porph.  de 
Them,  i.  39  ;  Kiptfoio,  Kip9o<a,  Hierocl.),  a  town  of 
Cyprus,  which  D'Anrille  places  near  the  promontory 
of  Crommyon.  Weaseling  {ap.  HierocL  *.  v.  Kip- 
^^  supposes  it  to  be  tbe  same  place  as  the  Cre- 
">"«m  of  tbe  poet  Nonnus  {Dionfft,  xiii.  455).  (En- 
gel,  KyproM,  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  158.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CEBCASO'BUM,  or  CERCASO'RA  (Kcpicii. 
''•P'*',  Herod,  ii.  16,  17,  97  ;  K*picdo-owpo,  Strab. 
»viii.  p.  806 ;  MeU,  i.  9.  §  2  :  El  Arkas),  was, 
fivin  its  position,  as  the  key  of  Middle  and  Lower 
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Mil 


^fJJ^  <^  ^"'"'^  ^  Ri^Bat  importance,  both  in  a 
military  and  a  oommercia]  point  of  riew.  Cerca^ 
Borum  stood  in  lat.  30^  3'  N.,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  and  on  the  western  or  Canobic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  At  this  point,  about  ten  miles  below  Memphis, 
the  Nile  ceases  to  be  a  simple  stream,  and  branches 
off  into  numerous  channels,  while  the  hOls  which 
throughout  the  Thebaid  and  Uie  Heptanomis  embosom 
or  skirt  its  banks,  here  diverge  right  and  left,  and 
sink  gently  down  upon  the  Deltaic  leveL  The 
Delta,  in  the  present  day,  commences  6  or  7  miles 
lower  down  the  river,  at  Batn-el-Bahanth.  (Ben- 
neirs  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  133.)      [W.B.D.] 

CE'BCETAE  (KcpKcrax.  Strab.  &c.;  Kcpxcrioi, 
Dion.  Peri^.  682 ;  Kcpirtrcuoi,  Hellanic.  fir.  91),  one 
of  the  peoples  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  who  occupied 
the  NE.  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Cimmvian 
Bosporus  and  Uie  frontier  of  Colchis,  but  whose 
relative  positions  are  not  very  exactly  determined : 
their  coast  abounded  in  roadsteads  and  villages. 
(Hellanic.  L  e. ;  Strab.  xi.  pp.  496, 497 ;  Ptol.  v.  9. 
1 25 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Mela,  i  19.  §  4 ;  Plin.  vl  5.) 
Their  name  is  now  applied  to  the  whole  western 
district  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  well  known  forms  of 
CherhoB  for  the  people^  and  Cherhathaia^  or  Ctr- 
ceutia,  for  the  country.  [P.  S.] 

CERCrNA,orCERCENNA  (K^pirira,  K4pKiryai 
Karhenah,  or  Bamlah);  and  CERCINITIS  (Ke^ 
KUHTis,  K«pfriwiTit :  Gherbd) ;  two  islands  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  opposite  extremity  of  which 
was  formed  by  tbe  island  of  MENiiiz,  which  Strabo 
reckons  about  equal  in  size  to  Cercinna.  The  two 
iblonds  lie  NE.  and  SW.  as  to  the  direction  of  their 
length,  Cercinna  being  on  the  NE.  and  Cercinitia 
on  the  SW.  They  were  joined  by  a  mole.  Cercina, 
which  w]iii  much  the  larger,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny 
25  M.  P.  Jong,  and  half  as  broad.  Upon  it  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  Maritime  Itinerary 
nudces  Cercenna  (Cercina)  622  stadia  from  Tacapr 
at  tbe  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  xviL 
pp.  831, 834;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §45;  Dion.  Perieg.480i 
Stadiatm.  p.  456;  Itm.  AnL  p.  518 ;  Mela,  ii.  7- 
§  7 ;  Plin.  v.  7).  Cercina,  to  which  the  smaller 
island  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  mere  aj)* 
pendage,  is  often  mentioned  in  history.  (Plut.  DioKf 
43;  Diod  v.  12;  Polyb.  iii.  96;  Liv.  xxxiii.  48; 
Hirt  BeU  Afr,  34,  comp.  Strab.  xviL  p.  831 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  i.  55,  iv.  13 ;  comp.  Cybaunis.)         [P.  S.] 

CERCINE  (KtfNcInr,  Thucii.  98;  K«pir(rVto» 
or  B«pKCT^(oy,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  19:  KaradagK)^ 
the  uninhabitmi  mountain  chain  which  branched  off 
from  Haemus  in  a  SE.  direction,  and  formed  the 
water-shed  to  the  streams  which  feed  the  rivers 
Axius  and  Strymon.  Sitalces,  in  his  route  from 
Thrace  into  Macedonia,  crossed  this  mountain,  leav- 
ing the  Paeonians  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and 
Maedi  on  his  left  descending  upon  the  Axius  at 
Idomene.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCINITIS  (KcpiriMTif  Xf/xn;,  Arrian,  Anah.L 
1 1 .  §  3 :  Tahhfno),  the  large  hike  lying  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Amphipolis,  which  Tbucydides  (v.  7) 
accurately  describes  by  the  words  rh  Ai^u'w^ci  rov 
Srpvfulvot,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an 
enhirgement  of  the  river  Strymon,  varying  in  size 
accoiding  to  the  season  (^  the  year,  but  never  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  river  only,  according  to  its 
dimenuons  above  and  below  the  lake.  Besides  the 
Strymon,  the  Aogitas  contributes  to  the  inundatioo 
as  well  as  some  other  smaller  streams  from  tha 
mountains  on  either  side. 
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The  Uce  Pbabias  (npmrds\  with  its  am- 
pUbioas  inhafaiUnti  irho  are  deecribed  bj  Herodohie 
(t.  16)  as  liyiog  od  the  piles  and  pbnks  pmaiTed 
from  Ifoant  Orbelns,  with  which  thej  oomtmcted 
their  dwellings  on  the  lake,  was  the  same  as  the 
SlijuKJuic  lake,  or  Cerdnitis.  (Leake,  yortkem 
Greece,  toI.  iiL  p.  2 11 .)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CEBCI'NIUM,  a  town  m  Thcasaly,  near  the  lake 
Boeheia.  (Liy.  zxxL  41 ;  Leake,  Nortkerm  Grteee, 
ToL  ir.  p.  449,  seq.) 

CERCOTIA  (Kfpimrfa),  a  town  of  Phixgia 
Magna  (PtoL  ▼.  2).    Its  nte  u  unknown.     [G.  L.] 

CEKDY'LIUIL    [Amfhipous.] 

CE'REA  (Ktpia,  Sceph.  B.  «.  v.  Bfpmi ;  Said. 
«.  V.  'Pun^ff :  Etk,  KcpciriiT,  Poljb.  ir.  53.  §  6), 
a  town  of  Crete,  which  from  its  raentioo  by  Poljbios 
(LeJ),  and  from  a  coin  with  the  epigraph  KEPAITAN, 
and  presenting  the  same  type  as  those  of  Pol  jnhenia, 
has  been  inferred  to  hare  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town.  (Eckhd,  toL  iL  p.  306 ;  Hoeck,  ^relo, 
▼oL  L  p.  392.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CEICEAE,  a  place  m  Ana  Minor,  fixed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  between  Amastris  (or  Mastmm, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Table),  and  Sinope.  The  Table 
places  Tyca  20  miles  east  of  Amastris,  and  Cereae 
15  miles  east  of  Tjca.  The  pbce  seems  to  be  on- 
known.  [G.  L.J 

CEBEATAE  (Kfpfdrc,  Strab. ;  Ki^cirai,PIut : 
Eth.  Cereatinns),  a  town  of  Latinm,  mentioned  bj 
Stnibo  (t.  p.  238)  among  those  which  lay  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Sena. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  it  is  the  same  place  called 
hy  Plotarch  Cirrhaeatae,  whidi.was  the  birth-place 
of  C.  Marios.  (Plot.  Mar.  3.)  He  terms  it  a 
▼illage  in  the  territorj  of  Arpinom;  it  appears  to 
have  been  sobseqoentlj  erected  into  a  separate  mn  • 
nicipiom,  probably  bj  Marios  himself,  who  seems 
to  hare  settled  there  a  body  of  his  relations  and 
dependents.  It  snbeeqoently  recdved  a  fresh  body 
of  colonists  from  Dmsos,  the  step8<»i  of  Aogostos. 
Hence  tbe  **  Cereatini  Marian!  **  appear  among  the 
Monidpia  of  Latiom  in  tbe  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9;  lib.  Colon,  p.  233;  Zompt,  de  Colon, 
p.  361.)  Tbe  passage  of  Strabo  a£fords  the  only 
cloe  to  its  position;  but  an  inscription  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Cereatini  Mariani  has  been  discovered  at 
the  andent  monastery  of  Casa  Mcera  or  Casamari^ 
aboot  half  way  between  Venilae  and  Arpinom,  and 
3  miles  W.  of  the  Liris.  It  is  thos  rendered  pro- 
bable that  this  oonTent  (which  is  boilt  on  andent 
foundations)  oocopies  the  dte  of  Cereatae,  and  re- 
tains in  its  name  some  trsce  of  that  of  Marios. 
{BtdL  d.  Inai.  Arch,  1851,  p.  11.)  We  learn  from 
another  inscripti(m  that  there  was  a  branch  of  the 
Latin  way  which  oommonicated  directly  with  Ar- 
pinom and  Sora,  passing  apparently  by  Cereatae. 
(/Wtf.  p.13.)  [E.H.B.] 

CEREBELLIACA  (Mntatio  Cerebelliaca),  a  sta- 
tion in  Gallia,  placed  in  the  Jemsalem  Itin.,  between 
Valentia  {Valence')  and  Mando  Aogusta  {Aoutt\ 
Tbe  Itin.  makes  it  xii.  VL  P.  from  ViUentia  to  Cere- 
belliaca, and  X.  from  CerebeDiaca  to  Aognsta.  The 
Antooine  Itin.  makes  the  same  distance  between  Va- 
lentia and  Aogosta,  but  omits  Cerebelliaca.  The 
nte  can  only  be  gnessed  at  D*AnTille  supposes 
that  it  may  be  ChabeuUj  bot  adds  that  this  place  is 
::earer  VaJenee  than  AousL  Walckenaer  names  a 
place  Les  Chaberki  MonioUonj  as  the  dte  of  Cere- 
belliaca. [G.  L.] 

CERESSUS  (K«pn<r<rtfr),  a  strong  fortress  in 
Boeotia,  in  the  ndghbourhood  of,  and  bdonging  to 


CERNE. 

Thespwe.  The  inhahitante  of  Ceressos  retreated  to 
this  lUtUBS  after  the  battle  of  Lenctra.  It  was  pr»> 
bably  sitnated  at  PaUopamaghia.  (Pans.  iz.  14. 
§ 2;  Leake,  Nortkerm  Greece,  toL  n.  ppi  490, 450.) 

CEHESUSw     riACCBrAHT.] 

CERETAPA  \rk  Ktptran :  BOL  Keperawt^X 
a  town  of  Phnrgia  Paratiana  The  Ethnic  name  is 
known  from  the  coins,  whtdi  also  show  that  there 
was  near  it  a  riTcr  or  foontain  Aolindenna.  The 
place  had  also  the  name  Diocaesarea.  Some  geo- 
gnphere  fix  it  near  Cdoesse.  [G.  L.] 

CERFE'NNIA,  a  town  of  the  Marn,  not  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny  or  the  other  geographers,  hot  placed 
by  the  Itineraries  on  the  Via  Valeria,  13  miles  fnxn 
Alba  Fnoensis,  and  17  from  Corfinium.  Its  site  is 
fixed  by  Hoistenius  at  the  foot  of  the  hDl  on  which 
stands  the  modem  Ullage  of  Coil  Armemo,  where 
an  old  chorch  of  Sia  FeUdti  still  bears  in  ecdo' 
dastical  records  the  adjtmct  m  Cerfetma.  It  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  remarkable  pass  over  the  Apen- 
nines called  in  the  Tabola  the  Moos  Imeos  (now 
the  Forea  Caruso'),  which  led  firam  thence  to  Cor- 
finium. From  an  inscription  published  by  Hol- 
stenins  (OreH.  Inter.  711)  we  kam  thai  this  part 
of  the  Via  Valeria  was  first  ocmstxucted,  or  at  lesst 
rendered  passable  for  carriages,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  continued  it  fiDm  Cerfennia  to  the 
Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemns.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  309;  Tab.  Peut;  Hobten.  Not  m  Chm.  pp.  153, 
154;  IVAnvilk,  AnaL  G4ogr.  de  tTtaBe,  p.  175; 
Kramer,  Fuaner  See,  pp.  60,  61.)  For  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  distances  along  thu  route,  see  Via 
Valeria.  [E.H.B.] 

CERGE  (K^Tii),  a  place  in  Mysia,  mentianed 
by  Hierodesy  quoted  by  Forbiger,  who  suggests  that 
the  name  ought  to  be  Certe,  as  there  is  a  plan 
Keriedek,  on  the  Rhyndacus,  where,  he  aays,  that 
there  are  ruins;  but  Hamilton  (Land.  Geog.  Jomm 
vii.  35),  who  was  at  the  place,  does  not  mentkn 
rains.  [G.  L.] 

CERILLAE,  or  CERILLI  (K^pcXAos  Strab. ; 
Ckriujib,  SiL  ItaL  viiL  581),  a  town  of  Bmttium, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  a  few  miles  S. 
of  the  river  Laos.  Silios  Italicos  tells  us  (tc) 
that  it  was  laid  waste  by  Hannibal  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  probably  never  recovered,  as 
its  name  is  not  found  either  in  Pliny  or  Ptdemy, 
and  is  merely  inddentally  noticed  by  Strabo  (vi 
p.  255)  as  a  small  place  near  Lans.  It  is  abo 
found  under  the  slightly  corrupted  form  Cerdis  in 
the  Tab.  Peut,  which  pUces  it  8  miles  &  of  the 
river  Laus ;  and  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
village  of  CtreUa  Vecehia,  about  5  miles  from  thst 
river.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  p.  53 ;  Bomanelli,  voL 
L  pi  23.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  thenos 
across  the  isthmus  S  the  Bruttian  peninsula  to  tbe 
nearest  pdnt  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf  in  the  territory 
of  Thoriom,  at  300  stadia,  or  30  G.  mUes,  whidi 
is  almost  precisely  correct.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CERINTHUS  {fihpareos :  Eik.  Ki}pli«a>f ),  a  to«m 
upon  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Enboea,  luod  nesr 
the  small  river  Budorus,  said  to  have  been  ibanded 
by  the  Athenian  Cothos.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place.  (Horn.  IL  vl  538 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  576;  Strab.  x.  p.  446;  ApoU.  Bbod. 
i.  79 ;  Ptol,  iii.  15.  §  25 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 

CERNE  (Kcprn),  an  island  of  the  Atlantic,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  discovered  and  cdodzed  in 
the  voyage  of  Haono,  and  from  that  time  the  gnst 
emporiom  for  the  Carthaginian  tiade  with  W.  AJQrick 
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It  ky  in  A  hkjt  8  days'  vQyiHBe  &  ud  E.  of  Um  iiTcr 
LixvB;  WM  About  6  ftadia  in  drcuit;  and  iras 
reckooed  by  Uanoo  as  hr  from  the  Pillan  of 
Hercaks  as  tha  POkra  wen  frocn  Carthaga ;  and  as 
being  in  a  ttxalght  line  with  Carthage  (aor*  cM 
tcwrai  Kmpx'fi^i'otyf  bj  which  he  seems  to  meao  on 
the  seme  meridian,  fiUling  into  the  enor,  aftenvaids 
repeated  by  Ptoleny,  cf  nakiag  the  W.  oeast  of 
Afnca  to  sod  K.  of  S.  imtead  of  W.  of  S.  (Hanno, 
pL  3-)  Scylaz  plaoes  it  nesr  die  riTsr  Xion  (which 
ao  other  writer  mentiaBS :  it  seems  to  be  the  Lixns 
of  Uaano  and  others),  7  days'  Toyaga  from  the 
promantory  SoLons,  and  12  days'  yoyage  finom  the 
Straits ;  he  adda  that  the  sea  was  nnnavigaUe 
beyond  it  on  aoooont  of  the  shoals  and  mod  and  sea- 
weed (bat  Hanno  advanced  mnch  Author) ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  deecribe  the  trade  carried  on  there  by 
the  Phoenicians  with  the  Ethiopiana.  (Scyha,  iV 
ripL  pp '65—^5.)  Dionysioa  Peri^getes  places  it 
at  the  &  extremity  of  Aethiopia  (217— SI  9) :~ 

*Er  M  fivxoitrt 

Polybhis  placed  the  island  at  the  extreme  S.  of 
Uaoretania,  orer  against  If.  Atlas,  one  H.  P.  from 
the  shon.  (Plin.  rL  31.  s.  36,  oompu  z.  8.  s.  9.) 
Ptolemy  mentions  it  ss  one  of  the  isknds  a4Jaoent 
to  Libya,  in  the  W.  Ocean,  in  5^  kmg.  and  23°  40' 
M.  lat,  40'  N.  of  the  month  of  his  riTer  SuBus. 
(PtoL  iv.  C.  §  33 ;  oompw  §  6.)  Diudoms,  in  his 
mythical  nsrratiTe  of  the  war  of  the  Aroaaons  of  the 
lake  Tritonb  against  the  Atlantesns,  mentions  Ceme 
as  an  island  aid  dty  of  the  latter,  and  as  talcen  with 
immense  slaughter  by  the  former  (Died,  iii  54 ; 
coinp.  FklaephaL  32).  Strabo  only  mentions  Ceme 
in  order  to  ridicnle  Eratosthenes  fix  beheriiag  in  its 
casteneei  (Strab.  L  pu  47.) 

The  poeitian  of  Cone  has  been  mnch  discossed  by 
modem  geognqpbers ;  and,  indeed,  the  geqnaphy  of 
Haano'a  voyage  tome  very  mnch  npon  it  [Libya.] 
The  extreme  views  are  thoae  of  Gosselin  and  Rennell. 
The  ftrmer,  who  carries  the  whole  voysge  of  Hanno 
no  farther  &  than  C.  iVm,  in  about  28°  M.  kt^ 
identifies  Cema  with  FedaOak,  on  the  coast  of  /Vs, 
m  aboQt  33°  40'  N.  kt,  which  is  preUy  certainly 
too  &r  N.  Miyor  Bennell  pkces  it  ss  kr  &  as 
Afymm,  a  littk  Sw  of  the  soothero  C,  Bkmoo,  in 
■boot  20^  5'  N.  kt  Heerm,  ICannert,  and  others, 
sdopt  the  intennedkte  poeitian  of  Agadir^  or  Santo 
Cfjm^  on  the  coast  of  Morocco^  jnst  below  C  (rAer, 
the  tenranstkn  of  the  main  chsin  of  the  Atlas,  in 
about  30P  20'  N.  kt.  A  aonnd  decision  u  hardly 
poesible ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence 
•eems  m  kvonr  of  Bennell's  view.  (RenneU,  Qto- 
Snriphg  o/Eerodatm,  sect  26,  vol  it  pp.  415,416, 
419—^23 ;  Heeren,  IKeseorcAec,  ^.,  African  No- 
dotit,  ToL  I  app.  V.  pp.  497 — 500.)  [P.  8.] 

CEBCXNES  (K/^res),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptokmy  (u.  3.  §  11),  as  lying  next  to  the  Epidii, 
ud  to  the  west  of  the  Creones ;  the  Epidii  being  to 
tbe  esst  of  the  Prooontoiy  Epidium  (»  MvU  qf 
emigre}.  Parte  of  IhrnbarUm  and  Argglukire 
Me  the  likeliest  modem  equivalents.         [B  6.  L.] 

CERBETA'NI  (Kc^Ai|rara(,  Strab.  lit  p.  162  ; 
Ath.  xiv.  pu  657 ;  Kc^rrayof,  PtoL  U.  6.  §  69),  a 
BosU  people  of  HwmnU  Tamoonensis,  in  the  valleys 
>t  the  Sw  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  especially  Uie  upper 
nllcy  of  the  river  Siooms  iSegrti)^  which  still 
retams  the  name  of  Cervft^ne.  They  were  of  Iberian 
iBoe,  sad  were  oeilsbrsted  for  the  cnriqg  of  hams, 
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which  rivalled  those  of  Cantabria,  and  brouglii 
them  large  profits.  (Strab.,  Ath.  fl.  oe. ;  Mart  xiiL 
54;  SiL  ItaL  iiL  358.)  They  were  situated  W.  of 
the  AuBBTAin  and  M.  of  the  luEBOsm  (PtoL> 
In  Pliny's  time,  they  were  divided  into  the  Joliani 
and  Augustan!  (Plin.  iil  3.  s.  4).  The  only  city 
mentianod  ss  in  their  country  (except  peihape  the 
Brschyk  of  Stephanos  Bys.  «.  a.  Bpax^q)  k  Julia 
Libyca  ClowXia  Aif  mco),  near  ISi^feerda,  (Marc 
Hitp.  p.  59 ;  Fkres,  JEiqk  &  voL  v.  p.  10,  Append. 
voL  xuv.  p.27;  Ukcrt,  voL  U.pt  L  pu427.)  (>.  S. 

CEBSUS  (K^ef,  Xen.  Amok  L  4.  $  4). 
[Amakus,  p.  116.] 

CERTIMA.    [Cbltibsbia.] 

CEET077IUM,  or  CEBTaNUS  (Kcprf^ior, 
Ke^Twv^r),  a  pkce  in  Mysia,  only  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (^Anih,  vii.  8.  §  8),  on  the  road  between 
Adramyttium  and  Atameus.  It  has  been  oo^jeo- 
tured  that  it  may  be  the  Cytonium  (Kvr^tnotf)  of 
Theopompus  (Steph.  «.  v.  Kirr^ior).  But  Cytonium 
was  between  Mysk  and  Lydk;  and  Xenophon's 
Certonus  u  in  Mysia.  [G.  L.] 

CEBVAIUA  (Ceroera),  a  pkce  m  Gallia  ckse  to 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  as  Mek 
(iL  5)  describes  it,  according  to  the  text  of  Voesios, 
*'  between  the  promontork  of  the  Pyrenaeus  are  Portus 
Veneris,  celebrated  for  a  tempk,  and  Cervaria,  the 
limit  of  Gallia."  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sor- 
dones  or  Sardones.  €«rvera  or  iSsriera  k  the  name 
of  a  cape  north  of  Cap  Crtium,  At  preeent  it  k  not 
within  the  limits  of  Fiance,  but  belongs  to  Cnto- 
hma.  TG.  L.] 

CEBTCEIUM.    [BoBOTiA,  p.  414,  a.] 

CEBYKELA  (Kepvrefa,  ScyL;  Kepvrk,  Kepwrfn, 
Kepavrk,  PtoL  v.  14.  §  4;  DiodL  xiv.  59;  Kopc&yeia, 
Ko^n},Steph.B.  ;Kvpi|yla,HierocL ;  Kv/n|y<M,Const 
Porph. ;  KiinSpeia,  Nonnus;  Corineuro,  Plin. ;  Cerinea, 
PwL  Tab. :  Eth,  KcpvrtniT,  Kcpoytnf s),  a  town  and 
port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus  8  M.P.  from  Lapethus 
\PmL  Tab.).  The  harbour,  bad  and  small  as  it  is, 
must  upon  so  iron  a  bound  coast  as  that  of  the  E. 
part  of  the  K.  side  of  Cyprus,  have  always  insured  to 
tha  position  a  certain  d^ree  of  importanc**.  Though 
little  k  known  of  it  in  antiquity  it  became  fiunous  in 
themiddksgee.(WUken,<2i0  £reiiss,voLvi.p.542.) 
It  k  now  cidled  by  the  Italians  Cerase^  and  by  the 
Turks  Gkkne,  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  some 
catacombs,  the  only  remains  of  ancient  Cerynia. 
(Leake,  Atia  Mmor,  p.  118;  Mariti,Fik^^  voL  i. 
pw  116;  Engel,  Kyprot,  vol.  i.  p.  80.)     [E.  K  J.] 

CEBYNELA  (Kcp^rcfo,  ako  Kefwyfo,  Kepaairia, 
Kffpo^io,  &G. :  Eth.  Kcpvre^t ;  reepecting  the  ortho- 
giaphy,  see  Schweigh.  ad  Pol  ii.  41 ;  Wesseliog,  ad 
Diod.  XV.  48;  and  Groskurd,  ad  Sitrab.  voL  iL  p. 
110:  the  two  former  adopt  the  form  Kep^M,  the 
ktter  Kcpovrk),  a  town  of  Achaia,  was  not  origi- 
nally  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  though  it  after- 
wards became  so,  succeeding  to  the  place  of  A^ae. 
Its  popuktion  was  increased  by  a  kige  body  of 
Mycenaeans,  when  the  ktter  abandoned  their  dty  to 
the  Argives  in  468.  Ceiynek  k  mentioned  as  a 
member  of  the  Lesgue  on  its  revival  in  b.  c.  280; 
and  one  of  its  citizens,  Marcus,  wss  chosen  in  255 
ss  the  first  sole  General  of  the  League.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo,  Ceiynek  waa  dependent  npon  Aeginm. 
It  was  situated  inland  npon  a  lofty  height,  W.  oi  the 
river  Cerynites  (BoUano),  and  a  litUe  &  of  Helice. 
Its  ruins  have  been  disoovered  on  the  height,  which 
rises  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Cerynites,  just  where 
it  issues  from  the  mountains  into  the  pkun.  (Pol. 
iL  41,  43;  Paus.  viL  6.  §  I,  vil  25.  §  5;  Strab 
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p.  387 ;  BbbUfB,  lUekenAet,  ^  p.  S5 ;  Leake, 
iVIopoMMMaea,  p.  ass.)  Tfaeophraetns  stated  tbat 
tlw  wine  of  GeryMia  produced  abortioii.  (Theophr. 
ffisL  PUmL  IX.  20 :  camp.  AUml  ^  31;  Aefiao, 
K.Ar.xiii.  6.) 
GEBTNITE&    [Aghata,  p.  13,  b.] 

CEfiADA.     rAREVAGAB.] 

OESEBO  or  CESSERO,  a  town  of  Galfia  Mar- 
iMiMfiiBie,  in  the  territory  of  the  Volcae  Tectoea|;e8 
(PtoL  ii.  3).  The  Itin.  and  the  Table  fix  its  position 
on  the  great  Roman  road  from  Arelate  (iirfav)  to 
Narbo  (JVorftoiwe).  The  distance  from  Cessero  to 
Baeterxae  {Betiert)  is  12  H.  P.,  and  the  site  of  Gee- 
aero  oonesponds  to  St.  TVftert  on  the  rirer  H^ramlL 
D*AnTi]]e  shows  that  the  monastery  of  8l  TiheA  is 
called  Gesarion  in  a  docxmient  of  a.  d.  S67.  As  the 
phee  was  on  the  river,  this  explains  the  fiut  of  its 
being  named  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  *'Araant  stre 
Cessero."  [G.L.] 

CESTRINE  (KMTptnj,  ThncPans.;  Kcenrjpiric, 
Stej^.  B.  s.  V.  Ko/ufuu^a;  Kcarpfa,  Steph.  B.  «.  9. 
Tfkrfb),  a  district  of  Epams  in  the  south  of  Ghaonia, 
aepantted  from  Thesprotia  by  the  river  Thyamis. 
(Thnc.  L  46.)  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Cestrinus,  son  of  Helenns  and  Andromache, 
having  been  previously  called  Gammania.  (Pans.  i. 
11.  §  1,  u.  23.  §  6  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  KcMi/iarfo.) 
The  principal  town  of  tins  district  is  called  Gestria 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1),  but  ito  more  usual  name  aj^Mars 
to  have  been  Ilium  or  Troja,  in  monory  of  the 
Trojan  colony  of  Helenns.  (Steph.  B.  s.  fr.  T^a.) 
"he  remains  of  this  town  are  still  visible  at  the  spot 
jailed  PaM  VeneUa^  near  the  town  of  FiUdteg.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  those  fertile  pastures,  which 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the  Gestrinio 
oxen.  (Hesych.  «.  v.  KMTpimcol  Bo^f ;  Schol.  ad 
Ariatopk.  Pan.  924.)  The  inhabitante  of  the  dis- 
trict were  called  Kccrrptyyof  by  the  poet  Rhianus 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V.  XaCroi).  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vd.  iv.  pp.  73, 175!) 

GESTRUS  (K^orpof),  a  river  of  Pamphylm, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Selge  (Strab.  p.  57 1 ). 
The  course  of  the  Cestrus  is  between  that  of  the 
Oatarrinctes  and  of  the  Eurymedon ;  and  it  is  east 
of  the  Gatairhactes.  It  was  navigable  up  to  Perge, 
60  stadia  from  its  mouth  (p.  667^  The  river  is 
also  mentioned  by  Mela  as  a  navigable  river  (L  14\ 
The  Gestrus  is  800  ft  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  15  ft. 
deep  witUn  the  bar,  wluch  extends  across  the  month, 
and  ''  so  shallow  as  to  be  impassable  to  boate  that 
draw  more  than  one  foot  of  water."  The  swell  from 
the  sea  meeting  the  stream  generaDy  produces  a 
Yident  surf.  (Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  142.)  It 
Aiust  have  been  more  opea  in  ancient  times,  aoo<xding 
to  Strabo  and  HeU.  No  modern  name  is  given  to 
this  river  by  Beaufort  Leake  (^Atia  Minor ,  p.  194) 
names  it  the  ill^sM,  apparently  on  the  authority  of 
Koehler,  and  Fellows  {A*ki  Minor,  p.  194)  gives  it 
the  same  name.  [G.  L.] 

CETAEUM.    [Tapbobavb.] 

GETAIUA  (Kip-opCo,  Ptol  ill  1.  §4:  Eik, 
Cetarinus),  a  small  town  of  Sicily,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy, the  only  author  who  affords  any  due  to  ito 
position,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  between 
Panormus  and  Drepanum.  but  ito  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  Fasello  and  Giuver  fix  it  at  the  Torre 
di  Sefupetto  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  CaeteOo' 
maref  but  if  the  river  Bathys  of  Ptolemy,  which 
he  enumerates  immediately  after  it,  be  the  modem 
laHf  or  FkHif  the  position  suggested  for  Getaria  is 
■nteoaible.    Ub  name  was  probabfy  derived  from  ito 


bring  the  seat  of  tonny  fisheries  (cetaria) ;  hacl 
we  should  probably  read  Getarini  for  Citariffi  is 
Cicero  as  wdl  as  Pliny.  The  foraaer  tdk  ly  it 
was  a  very  small  town,  though  enjoying  iU  sspnate 
munidpal  rights.  Plhqr  enumerates  it  anui^  tfai 
stipendSaiy  dties  of  Sicily.  (Cic  Verr.  m.  43; 
Plin.  liL  8.  s.  14.)  r£.H.B.] 

GETIS  or  CITIS.    [GALTCAmros.] 

GE'TIUM,  a  Roman  municipinm  in  t2>e  extfcme 
east  of  Noiicum,  at  the  foot  of  nKmnt  Oelint,  fras 
which  it  derived  ito  name.  (Itin.  Aut  pw  234;  Grater, 
Tnecript,  p.  462,  where  it  is  called  Aelia  Getiensu.) 
Ito  exact  dte  is  only  matter  of  ooiyectore.   [L.  S.] 

CETIUS  MOKS(K^<oy  5pof:  Kakknterylt^ 
mountain  of  Noricnm  on  the  bordeia  of  Upper 
Fannonia  (Ptd.  u.  14.  §  1,  15.  §  1),  ezteodlng 
from  Aemona  to  the  Danube,  and  termiTiating  oa 
the  west  of  Vindobona.  [L.  S.] 

GETIUS  (Ki^ior),  a  branch  of  tiw  Csacns,  s 
river  of  Mysia.  Pliny  (v.  SO)  aays  **  Pergamam, 
which  the  Selinus  flows  through,  Cetins  flows  bj, 
descending  from  Mount  Pindasus."  Strabo  (p.  616) 
mentions  a  mountain  torrent  Getion,  which  rises  in 
the  Eleatis,  and  falls  into  another  like  torrent,  theo 
into  another,  and  finally  into  the  Caicns.  Some 
maps  make  this  river  flow  from  the  north,  and  join 
the  Gaicus  on  the  right  bank;  but  Strabo*s  txm 
must  foil  into  the  Gaicus  on  the  left  bank.  It  msj 
have  given  name  to  the  Geteii  (KifrcZsi),  tbongli 
Strabo  professes  not  to  know  who  the  Getdi  «w« 
nor  to  understand  the  verse  of  the  Odyss^  (xi.  521) 
where  thev  are  mentioned.  [G.  L.] 

GETOBRrQA.    [Gaetobbix.] 

GEUTROMES,  a  people  mentioned  by  Caessr 
(B.  0,  V.  39)  as  subject  to  the  NerviL  They  are  ost 
mentioned  by  any  oUier  writer,  and  their  position  it 
unknown.  [G.  L>] 

CEVELUM,  a  phoe  hi  North  GalKa,  aceocdiog  to 
the  Table,  on  Uie  road  between  Noviomagus  (JSyn^- 
gen)  and  Atuaca,  that  is  Aduatuca  (Tongem).  1^ 
is  placed  between  Noviomagus  and  Blariacum  {^ 
r%ek\  both  well  known  positions.  D'Anville  snp- 
poses  that  the  position  of  Gevdum  may  be  Kvik  on 
the  Maae,  though  he  admito  that  the  distance  from 
Nymegen  is  twice  as  much  as  the  TaUe  gives. 
Walckenaer  selecto  C2evesi«ipa  as  the  spot  [G.  L] 

GEVENNA.     [GEBSHBAr] 

GHA'BALA  (Xoff^^a,  Ptol.  v.  12.  §  6),  a  city 
of  Albania,  eridently  the  same  which  Pfiny  alb 
Gabdaca,  and  makes  the  capital  of  the  conntry. 
[Alsahia.] 

GHABO^RAS  (Xo^rfpot,  PtoL  v.  18.  §3;  Pli>- 
XXX.  3;  Grabuba,  Procop.  AP.  ii.  5;  Abobrhas, 
'A«^^,  Sti«b.  xvi  p.  747;  Zodn.  iiL  13;  Amm. 
Bfarc  xiv.  3,  xxiiL  5 ;    Abubas,  'ACt^,  ^ 
Ghar.  p.  4),  a  large  river  of  Mesopotamia  which 
rises  in  M.  Hadns,  about  40  miles  from  ^b"» 
and  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Giroedum  (Kerk*- 
eiah).    Ito  present  name  is  Khalfitr,    There  is  m 
doubt,  that  though  difierently  spdt,  the  names  sU 
represent  the  same  river,    bdng  only  dialecticd 
variations,  or  changes  from  the  use  of  difle^^ss- 
pirates.     Procop.  (/.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a  n^  ^ 
importance,  and  Anudanus  states  that  J^^*  f| 
crossed  it  "  per  navdem  Aborae  pGotem."    Strsbo 
describes  it  as  near    the    tovm  of   Antbsmnsis- 
Boehart  conjectuxed  thai  the  Chabofas  is  the  ssms 
as  the  Aiaxes  of  Xenophon  {AntJb,  i.  4.  §  1^)! 
but  though  we  have  stated  dsewfaere  that  thv » 
probable  [Araxbb,  No.  4],  we  are  dispossd,  sp* 
reoonsidentkn,  to  reject  the  ooi^Jectuie,  sisee  tte 
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&lMBe  Vtiretn  Thftpncas,  when  Cyros  cromd 
the  Kophmtw,  md  this  Anucn,  is  nrach  greatir 
tliao  belvmn  ThapBacos  and  the  river  Chabona. 

The  Ghaboraa  is  fcd  by  aeveral  smaller  atnama, 
the  narnea  of  which  are  mentiooed  in  the  Uter 
daaaical  wiiten.  Then  are,  the  SamVB  (Pncop. 
de  A^dif.  it  7),  the  Cordbs  (Ibid,  it  S^  and  the 
MroDOHitm  (Jalaan.  (V.  t  p.  S7). 

Ptokmj  (t.  18.  §  6)  mentioiia  a  town  called 
Chaboba  (XnfiS^X  <"^  ^  Eaphiatea,  which  ha 
phwea  near  Nicephorion,  and  which  probably  darives 
its  name  from  the  river,  and  Simooat.  (it.  10) 
mentians  'ACfpevr  fpotfpior,  which  ia,  as  certainly, 
the  eame  place.  [V.] 

GHADrsIUS  (XMrtos)  or  CHADI8IA  (Plin. 
vt  3),  a  river  of  Pontos.  There  was  also  a  town 
Chadisia  (TLaJkrtai  Etk  XaSUrutt).  Hecataeoa, 
quoted  fay  Stephanns  («.  v,  TLkMhtU),  speaks  of  Gha- 
diaia  as  a  dty  of  the  Leooosyri,  that  is,  of  the  Cap- 
padociana;  and  he  says,  **tlie  plain  ThemiMgrra 
estends  from  Ghadiaia  to  the  Thennodon."  Menip- 
poSfinhiaFsripinBof  thetwoPonti,a]soqnoted  bySte- 
phttina,8ay8:  **  fimn  the  Lycastos  to  the  village  and 
riverChadkias  ia  150  stadia, and  from  the  Ghadtsina 
to  the  river  Iris  100  stadia."  The  Lycastos  is  SO 
stadia  east  of  Amisoa  (Scwuim),  aiod  Hamilton 
(AsMordbat,  ^  vo1.l  p. 288)  identifiea  it  with  the 
if«rt  [rmmkj  a  river  between  two  and  three  miles 
cast  of  the  Acropolis  of  Amisos.  The  Ghadisiiu 
cannot  be  certainly  identified,  for  the  distance  from 
L  the  Lycaatoa  to  the  Chadiaius,  aooonling  to  Arrian, 
^  is  only  40  stadia.  The  whole  distance  from  Amisns 
tothe  Iris  ia  270  stadia,  according  to  Marcian,  who 
seems  to  have  followed  llemppns,  bat  only  160  ao- 
eoiding  to  Airian.  [6.  L.] 

GHAEBONEIA  (Xoip^i^ia :  Eth.  Xatipw^, 
iem.  Xmpwi'Cff:  J<f'  Xoi^uc^f :  JT^pHrna),  a  town 
of  Boeotia,  situated  near  the  Gephiasos,  upon  the 
borders  of  Pfaods.  The  town  itsdf  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  moch  importance ;  but  it  has  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  in  consequence  of  the  battles 
which  vrere  fooght  in  its  neighboorhood.  Its  position 
nstarally  leBdered  it  the  scene  of  military  qieratioos, 
since  it  stood  in  a  small  plain,  which  commanded 
the  entnuioe  from  Phods  into  Boeotia,  and  which 
aooordinjj^y  woold  be  oocnpied  by  an  army  desirous 
of  pntBcting  Boeotia  from  an  invading  force.  Chae- 
rooeia  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  shut  in 
fay  a  high  prqgecting  rock,  which  fonned,  in  ancient 
timei,  the  cttsdei  of  the  town,  and  was  called 
Petrachoa  or  Petrochus  (Il^paxos,  Pus.  iz.  41. 
f  6 ;  n^rprnxoT,  Pint.  SuU.  17).  The  town  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
nsme  from  Chaerao,  wiio^  according  to  the  statement 
of  Platarch,  bnilt  it  towards  the  east,  whereas  it 
had  previoosly  freed  the  west  (Pans,  ix  40.  §  5 ; 
fiteph.  B.  «.  9.  i  Pint,  de  CuriotU,  1.) 

Chseroneia  is  not  mentiooed  by  Homer ;  bnt  by 
Mne  of  the  ancient  writers  it  was  sopposed  to  be 
the  nme  town  as  the  Boeotian  Arne.  (Hom.  IL  iii 
907.)  [Abkb,  Na  2.1  In  the  historical  period  it 
was  dependent  npon  ()rchomenna  (Tbnc  iv.  76). 
It  is  fiist  mentioned  in  b.  c.  447.  Ghaerooeia  had 
pKrioosly  been  in  the  hands  of  the  party  favourable 
to  the  Athenians;  bnt  having  been  seised  by  the 
opposite  party,  Tohnidea,  at  the  head  of  a  small 
Athenian  foros,  marched  against  it.  He  succeeded  in 
taking  the  town,  but  was  Siortly  afterwards  defeated 
by  the  Boeotians  at  Gnoneia,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
Id  conseqnenoe  of  this  baUle,  the  Atheniaos  lost  the 
■upremscy  which  they  bad  for  a  short  time  exer- 
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oised  in  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  i.  US;  Diod.  xii.  6.)  In 
B.  o.  424  a  plot  was  formed  to  betray  the  town  to 
the  Athenlana,  but  the  prqiect  was  betrayed,  and 
the  plaoe  was  occupied  by  a  strong  Boeotian  foroeL 
(Thuc  iT.  75, 89.)  In  the  Phodan  war  Ghaeroneia 
waa  unsuccessfoUy  besieged  by  Onomarchus,  the 
Phocisn  leader,  bnt  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  hia 
son  Phalaecns.    (Diod.  zvi.  S3,  39.) 

A  celebimted  battle  vras  fonght  at  Ghaeroneia 
on  the  7th  of  Augnat,  B.O,  338,  in  which  Philip, 
by  defeating  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  crushed  the  libertiee  of  Greece.  Of 
the  details  of  this  battle  we  have  no  account,  but 
an  interesting  mwnorial  of  it  still  remains.  We 
learn  from  Pansanias  (iz.  4a  §  10)  and  Straho 
(iz.  pi  4U)  that  the  sepolchn  of  the  Tbebsns 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  near  Ghaeroneia ;  and 
the  fonner  writer  states  that  thia  sepulchre  was 
surmounted  by  a  lion,  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Tbebans.  The  site  of  the  monnineot  is  marked 
by  a  tumulus  about  a  mile,  or  a  little  more,  from 
the  khan  of  KdptmtOj  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
towards  Orchoinenns;  but  when  the  spot  was  visited 
by  Leake,  Dodwell  and  Gell,  the  hon  had  com- 
pletsly  disappeared.  A  few  years  ago,  however, 
the  mound  of  earth  was  ezcavated,  vad  a  colossal 
lion  discovered,  deeply  imbedded  in  its  interior. 
"  This  noble  piece  of  sculpture,  though  now  strewed 
In  detached  masses  about  the  sides  and  interior  of 
the  excavation,  may  still  be  said  to  ezist  nearly 
in  its  origmal  integrity.  It  is  evident,  f:om  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fragments,  that  it  was  composed  from 
the  first  of  more  than  one  block,  althongh  not  cer* 
tainly  of  so  many  as  its  remains  now  ezbibit.  .  .  . 
This  lion  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  pronounced  the 
most  intereeting  sepulchral  monument  in  Greece. 
It  is  the  only  one  dating  from  the  better  days  of 
Hellas— with  the  exception  perhape  of  the  timiulna 
of  Marathon— the  identity  of  which  ia  beyond 
dispute."    (Mure.) 

The  third  great  battle  fonght  at  Ghaeroneia  was 
the  one  in  which  Sulla  defeated  the  generals  of 
Mithridates  in  b.  c.  86.  Of  this  engagement  a  long 
account  is  given  by  Plutarch,  probably  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  the  commentaries  of  Sulla.  (Plut. 
SuU,  17,  seq.)  The  narrative  of  Plutarch  is  illus- 
trated by  Gd.  Leake  with  his  usual  accuracy  and 
sagacity.  Mount  Tburium,  called  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  Orthophagium,  the  summit  of  which  was 
seized  by  Sulla,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  hills  behind  Ghaeroneia ;  and 
the  tonent  Marios,  below  Mount  Thnrinm,  is  pro- 
bably the  rivulet  which  joins  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gephissus,  and  which  separates  Mt  Hedylium  from 
Mt  Acontium. 

Ghaeroneia  continued  to  ezist  under  the  Roman 
empire,  and  is  memorable  at  that  period  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plutarch,  who  spent  the  later  years  of  his 
life  in  his  native  town.  In  the  time  of  Pansanias 
Ghaeroneia  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumed oils,  eztracted  from  flowers,  which  were  used 
as  a  remedy  against  pam.  (Pans.  iz.  41.  §  6.) 

Ghaeroneia  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Kdpwna,  There  are  not  nuvny  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  upon  the  plain ;  but  there  an  some 
ruins  of  the  citadel  upon  the  prcnecting  rock  already 
described ;  and  on  the  &ce  of  this  rock,  fronting  the 
plain,  are  traces  of  the  ancient  theatre.  In  the 
church  of  the  Panaghla,  in  the  village,  are  several 
remains  of  ancient  art,  and  inscriptions.  From  the 
Utter  we  learn  that  Serapis  was  worihipped  in  the 
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tnwn.  Pansanias  does  not  menHon  the  temple  of 
this  deitj ;  but  he  states  that  the  ]»iiidpal  objibct  oi 
renention  in  his  time  was  the  soeptn  of  Zeus,  once 
borne  by  Agaroemnon,  and  which  was  considered  to 
\m  the  nndoubted  work  of  the  god  He{diaestoB.  At 
the  foot  of  the  theatre  there  rises  a  small  torrent, 
which  flows  into  the  Cephunas.  It  was  caUed  in  an- 
cient times  Haemon  or  Thermodon,  and  its  water  was 
dyed  by  the  blood  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians  in 
tbeir  memorable  defeat  by  Philip.  (Pint  Dem.  19  ; 
],.eake,  Northern  Greece,  toL  ii.  pp.  112,  seq.,  192, 
seq. ;  Mare,  Tour  m  Greece^  toL  i.  p.  212,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  ReUen  m  GriecKenland,  p.  158,  seq.) 

CHALA  (XdUa,  Isid.  Char.  p.  5),  a  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  ancient  Assyria,  probably  the  capital 
of  the  district  called  CHAU>ifiTi8,  a  name  which  is 
preserved  in  that  of  the  river  ofBohotm  (XoAaiKms, 
Strab.  xi.  pp.529,  786;  Dionys.  Perieg.  1015; 
Plin.  Ti.  26.  b.30;  KaXmyirts,  Polyb.  ▼.  54> 
ChiUa  is  witfain  a  short  distance  of  the  M .  Zagroe. 
Diodonis  (xvii.  110)  relates  that  Xerxes,  on  his 
return  from  Greece,  placed  a  colony  of  Boeotians  in 
this  neighbourhood,  which  was  nlled  from  their 
native  town  Crlonab  (KiXatvat).  They  were 
most  likely  placed  along  the  banks  of  the  HohtKm 
river.  Chala  has  been  sometimes  connected  with 
Colacene,  but  its  position  does  not  answer  to  this 
identification.  Pliny  erred  in  placing  the  district 
Chalonitis  on  the  Tigris,  as  it  was  dearlj  to  the  E. 
close  to  the  mountains.  [V.I 

CHALAEUM  (XcfXoior;  in  PtoL  iu.  15.  §  3, 
Xa\t6s:  Eth,  XoAoiot),  a  town  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Locri  Ozoke,  near  the  borders  of  Phods.  Leake 
places  it  at  Lamdki.  Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  a 
town  of  Pbocis,  and  says  that  it  was  situated  seven 
miles  from  Delphi :  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  con- 
founded it  with  Cirrha,  which  is  about  that  distance 
from  Delphi.  (Thuc.  iii.  101 ;  Hecataens,  ap,  Steph. 
M.  V. ;  PUn.  iv.  3.  s.  4 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greeee, 
T<A.  ii.  p.  594.) 

CHALASTKA  (XaXii<rTpa,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
XaXiffTfni,  Herod.  viL  123;  Xa^aiffrpa,  Plut 
Alex,  49;  Plin.  W.  10.  §  17,  xxxL  10.  §46),  a 
town  of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the 
Therroaean  gulf  at  the  right  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Axins,  which  belonged  to  the  Thracians  and  pos- 
sessed a  harbour.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  Perseus,  king 
of  l^facedonia,  barbarously  put  all  the  male  in- 
habitants to  death.  (Diod.  Excerpt  308.)  After- 
wards the  population,  with  that  of  other  towns  of 
Mygdonia,  was  absorhsd  in  great  measure  by  Thes- 
salonica  on  its  foundation  by  Cassander.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  many  remains  should  be 
existing.  The  site  may,  however,  be  considered  to 
be  at  or  near  the  modem  KuUMtL  (Tafel,  The»- 
§al(m,  p.  277;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  450.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCEDON  (XoXirnMy:  Eth.  Xa^JoiMi'tot 
or  XoAiciSci^T),  **  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontns,  opposite  to  Byumtium,"  as  Stephanus 
(«.  V.  XaXieri^v)  describes  it ;  and  a  cdony  of  the 
Megareis.  (Thuc.  iv.  75.) 

The  tract  about  Chalcedon  was  called  Chalce- 
donia.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  According  to  Menippus, 
the  distance  along  the  left-hand  coast  from  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Urius  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pon- 
tus  to  Chalcedon  was  120  stadia.  All  the  coins 
of  Chalcedon  have  the  name  written  KaAx^8«r, 
and  this  is  also  the  way  in  which  the  name  is 
written  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
and  other  writers,  by  whom  the  place  is  mentioned. 
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The  distamoe  from  Cfaakedon  to  Byzaafon  wm 
reckoned  seven  stadia  (Plin.  t.  Si%  or  aa  it  is  ststed 
by  Pliny  elsewhere  (ix.  15),  one  Boman  mile,  vdndi 
is  eight  stadia.  Polybins  (iv.  39)  makes  the  ^stsace 
between  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  14  stadia;  wUcb 
is  much  nearer  the  mark.  But  it  is  difficult  to  ssy 
from  what  points  these  different  measuremcDts  were , 
made.  TIm  distance  from  SctOari  (Chiysopolis)  to 
the  Seraglio  point  in  Constantinople  (aocoding  to  s 
surv^  in  the  Hydrographical  office  of  the  Admirahj) 
is  neady  one  nautical  mile.  In  the  same  eliart  s 
place  C€dedoma  is  mariced«  but  probaby  the  indica- 
tion is  not  worth  much.  Chalcedon,  however,  most 
have  been  at  least  two  miles  south  of  Setrfori,  perhaps 
more;  and  the  distance  firam  Chaksedfln  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  European  shane  is  greater  even  than  that 
which  Polybius  gives.  Chiyaopolis,  which  Strabo 
calls  a  village,  and  which  was  in  the  Chakedooia 
(Xenophon,  Anab.  vi.  6,  38),  was  really  at  the  co- 
trance  of  the  Bosporus  on  the  side  of  the  Propontis, 
but  Chalcedon  was  not  It  is  stated  that  the  moden 
Creeks  give  to  the  site  of  Chakedon  the  name 
CAoOMfoii,  and  the  Turks  can  it  JTodlHjrtbJL  The 
position  of  Chalcedon  was  not  ao  fiivonrable  as  thst 
of  the  opposite  dty  of  Byzantinm,  in  the  opinioo  ctf 
the  Fei^aa  Megabaxus  (Herod,  iv.  144),  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  fbunders  of  Chakedoa 
must  have  been  blind,  for  Chalcedon  waa  settled 
seventeen  yean  befmn  Byaantinm;  and  the  settlers, 
we  must  suppose,  had  the  choice  of  the  two  placca. 
It  was  at  the  month  of  a  small  river  Chakedos 
(Eustathius  ad  Dionya.  Perieg.  v.  803)  or  Chalds. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  states  that  Chalcedon  was  firet  named 
Prooerastis,  a  tuune  vHiich  may  be  derived  from  a 
point  of  land  near  it:  then  it  was  named  Colposa, 
from  the  form  of  the  harbour  probably;  and  finally 
Caecorum  Oppidum,  or  the  town  of  the  Mind.  The 
story  in  Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  whj  M^gabaias 
condemned  the  judgment  of  the  foondeta  of  Chake- 
don. Strabo  (p.  320)  obaerves  that  the  ahoals  of  tbe 
pehunys,  which  pass  from  the  Enxine  through  tbe 
Boeporus,  are  frightened  from  the  shore  of  Chakedon 
by  a  projecting  white  rock  to  the  oppoeitt  side,  and 
so  are  carried  by  the  stream  to  Bysantimn,  the  people 
of  whkh  place  derive  a  great  profit  from  them.  He 
also  reports  a  story  that  Apdlk  advised  tbe  foonden 
of  BjTzantium  to  choose  a  pomtion  opposite  to  the 
bhnd;  the  blind  b«ng  the  settlers  from  Megan,  who 
chose  Chalcedon  as  the  site  of  their  city,  when  there 
was  a  better  place  opposite.  Pliny  (ix.  15)  has  a 
like  story  about  the  peUimys  being  frightened  from 
the  Asiatic  shore :  aiid  Tacitus  (^im.  zii.  63)  has 
the  sataie  story  as  Strabo.  The  remarks  of  Polybias 
on  the  position  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  are  ia 
his  fourth  book  (c.  39,  &c). 

Chalcedon,  however,  was  a  place  of  eonaidenbk 
trade,  and  a  flourishing  town.  It  contained  many 
temples,  and  one  of  Apollo^  which  had  an  orack. 
Strabo  reckons  his  distances  along  the  coast  of  Bithy- 
nia frtxn  the  temple  of  the  Chalcedonii  (p.  643,  and 
p.  546).  When  Darius  had  his  bridge  of  boats  made 
for  crossing  over  to  Europe  in  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion, tbe  arohitect  constructed  it,  as  Herodotus  sup- 
poses, half  way  between  Byzantium  and  the  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pontns,  and  on  the  Asiatie 
side  it  was  withm  the  tenritory  of  Chalcedon  (Herod, 
iv.  85,  87).  But  the  Chaloedoma  extended  to  tbe 
Euxine,  if  the  temple  of  the  Chalcedonii  of  Strabo 
(pp.319,563)  is  the  temple  of  Zens  Urius  aa  it  seevs 
to  be.  The  territory  of  Chaksedon  therefore  oceopied 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus.    Stabo,  s(ter 
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speaking  of  dudcedon  and  ChrjtopAm  and  tfaatnn- 
pl«  of  the  Cbaloedadi,  adds,  *'  and  the  ooiuitrj  haa, 
a  little  abofv  the  aea,  the  fonntaiii  Aiaritia,  which 
ooDtaina  small  crooodilea:  then  follows  the  searooaat 
ci  the  Chaloedooii,  named  the  baj  of  Aataeus,  a  part 
of  the  PropoDtis."  According  to  this  the  ChiUoe- 
donii  had  once  the  bay  of  Aatacna,  which  is  veiy 
unlikelj,  for  there  was  Aatacos,  a  colony  of  the  Me- 
gareis  and  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  bay.  The 
ptufiiage  of  Strabo  is  probably  oorrapt,  and  might 
easily  be  corrected.  It  is  not  likely  at  any  rate  that 
th  y  had  more  than  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Astiicaa.  ChalcedoD  was  taken  by  the  Pentian 
Otaues,  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  (v. 
26).  When  Lamacbos  led  bis  men  from  the  river 
Calex  in  BithyoiA  (B.a  424),  where  he  lost  his 
ships  by  a  flood  in  the  river,  he  came  to  Chalcedon 
(Tbocyd  iv.  75),  which  most  then  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  It  afterwards 
changed  sides,  and  received  a  Lacedaemonian  Uar- 
most  (Pint.  Aldb.  c29) ;  but  the  Athenians  soon 
recovered  it.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  it  seems  to  have  been  again  in 
the  possession  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (Xenophon, 
Anab.  viL  I,  20).  Chalcedon  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosophy  S^nocratea. 

Chalcedon  waa  induded  in  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bithynia,  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Bontans  under  the  testament  of  Nicomedes,  a.  o. 
74.  When  Mithridates  invaded  Bithynia,  Cotta, 
who  waa  tha  governor  at  the  time,  fled  to  Chalcedon, 
and  all  the  Romans  m  the  neighbourhood  crowded  to 
the  phuse  far  protection.  Mithridates  broke  the 
chains  that  protected  the  fort,  bnmt  four  ships,  and 
towed  away  the  remaining  sixty.  Three  thousand 
Romans  loet  thdr  livos  in  this  assault  on  the  city. 
(Appian.  MUhrid.  71:  Plut  LhcmO.  8.)  Under 
the  empire  Chaloedcm  was  made  a  free  city.  The 
situation  of  Chalcedon  exposed  it  to  attack  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  Some  barbarians  whom  Zosi- 
mus  (i.  34)  calls  Scythians,  plundered  it  in  the  reign 
of  Valerian  and  Gallienna.  It  was  taken  by  Choaroes 
the  Persian  in  A.  d.  616,  and  **  a  Persian  camp  was 
maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Con- 
stantinople." (Gibbon,  Z>ec/tM,  ^.  c.  46.)  But 
Chalcedon  still  existed,  and  its  final  destruction  is 
due  to  the  Turks,  who  used  the  materials  for  the 
mosques  and  other  buildings  of  Constantinople. 
Chalcedon,  however,  seems  to  have  contributed  ma- 
terials for  some  of  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  lung 
befixe  the  Turks  hiid  their  hands  on  it  (Amm. 
Hare.  xxxL  1,  and  the  notes  of  Valesius.) 

This  phioe  is  noted  for  a  General  Council,  which 
was  hekl  here  A.  d.  451.  [G.  L.] 
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OOnr  OF  OBAIX3BDON. 

CHALCERITIS.    [Abkhas.] 

CHALCSrrOB  (XoAit^wp:  £th,  XaXicirrtip), 
a  pboe  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  636)  says  that  the 
mountain  range  of  Grion  is  parallel  to  Latmus,  and 
extends  east  from  the  Milesia  through  Caria  to  £u- 
rauios  and  the  Chalcetores,  that  b,  the  people  of 


Chali^tor.  The  site  of  Chalcttor  is  not  ascertained. 
In  another  pasaage  (p.  658)  Strabo  names  the  town 
CbalceCor,  which  some  writers  have  erroneously 
altered  to  Chaloetora;  but  the  form  XaX.tnrr6p«i¥ 
(Strab.  p.  636^  is  the  Etlmic  name  (GrQBknrd,7VaiML 
ofStmin,  vol.  iii.  p.  55). 

Stephanos  has  a  place  Chalcetorinm  in  Crete 
(«. «.  XoAiniT^ioy);  unless  we  should  read  Caria  for 
Crete.    (See  Meineke's  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

CHALCIA  or  CUALCE  (XoAiccfa,  XoAjrfo, 
XdAmi:  Etk,  XoAjc^tiis  and  XoAiccubf,  Staph,  a.  v. 
XtiUiO}:  Ckalki),  a  small  island,  distant  80  stadia 
from  Telus  and  400  from  Carpathns,  and  about 
800  from  Astypalaea:  it  had  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  a  temple  oi  Apollo  and  a  harbour 
(Strab.  p.  488;  Plin.  v.  31).  Thucydides  who  men- 
tions the  iaUnd  several  times  (viil.  41,  44,  55)  calls 
it  Chalce.  Leon  and  Diooiedon,  the  Athenian  com- 
manders (b.  o.  412)  after  their  attack  on  Rhodes, 
where  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  hauled  up,  retired 
toChaloe  as  a  more  convenient  place  than  Cos  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy's  fleet  from.  Leake 
(i4 J*a  J/tnor,  pb  224)  mentions  an  inscription  found 
in  Rhodes,  which  contains  the  Ethnic  name  Chalcetea. 
The  island  waa  near  the  west  coast  of  Rhodes,  and 
probably  subject  to  Rhodes.  fG.  L.] 

CHALCIDEIS.     [Chalcitis,  No.  2.J 

CHALCrOICE  (>  XoMriSuc^,  Ptol  iii.  13. 
§  11 ;  £tk.  and  Adj.  XaA«td«vs),  the  name  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula,  lying  southward 
of  the  ridge  of  Ml  Cissns  (/fAorltatei),  between  the 
Thermaio  and  Strymonic  Gulf.  It  terminates  in 
three  prongs,  running  out  into  the  Aegaean  Sea, 
called  respectively  Acte,  Sithonia,  and  Pallene,  the 
first  being  the  most  easterly,  and  the  latter  the  most 
westerly.  The  peninsuk  of  Acte,  which  terminates 
with  Mt  Athos,  rising  out  of  the  s«a  precijntously 
to  the  height  of  nearly  6,400  feet,  is  rugged,  ai^ 
ckithed  with  forests,  which  leave  only  a  few  spot* 
suitable  for  cultivation.  [Atuob.]  The  Middle 
or  Sitlionian  peninsuk  (2i0o»Wa  :  Longot),  is  also 
hilly  and  woody,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The 
peninsuU  of  Pallene  (IlaAX^n}  :  KcMdndkra)^ 
waa  pre-eminent  for  its  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
territory.  The  gulf  between  Acte  ai^  Sithonia  was 
called  the  Singitic,  and  that  between  Sithonia  and 
Pallene  the  Toronaic  or  Mecybemaean. 

It  must  bo  recollected  that  the  original  Chalcidice, 
though  the  name  has  been  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  which  the  people  of  the  Chalddic 
race  enjoyed  daring  the  meridian  period  of  Grecian 
history,  did  not  comprehend  Crossaea,  nor  the  dis- 
tricts of  Acanthus  and  Stageuiis,  colonies  of  Andrua, 
nor  that  of  Potidaea,  a  colony  of  Corinth,  nor  even 
Olynthns  or  the  territory  around  it  to  the  N., 
which  was  occupied  by  a  people  who  had  been  driven 
out  cf  Bottiaeis  W.  of  the  Lydias  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

The  priincipal  poesession  of  the  Chalcidian  settlera 
fhim  Enboea  (Strab.  x.  p.  447)  in  the  earliest  time 
of  their  migration,  probably  in  the  7th  century  b.o., 
seems  to  have  been  the  Sithonian  headUmd,  with  its 
port  and  fortiess  Torone;  from  thence  they  extended 
their  power  inland,  until  at  length  they  occupied 
the  whole  of  Mygdonia  to  the  S.  of  the  ridges  which 
stretched  W.  fitim  the  mountain  range  at  the  head 
of  the  Singitic  gulf  (^Nigvoro^  together  vrith  Crossaea. 
ArtabazuB,  on  hia  return  from  the  Hellespont,  having 
reduced  Olynthus,  together  with  some  other  pUcea 
which  had  revolted  finom  Xerxes,  slew  all  the  Bottiaei 
who  had  garrisoned  Olynthus,  and  gave  up  the  phice 
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to  Uw  ChalciSuu.  W«  And  tbc  DottiK!  Joined,  oa 
two  oooitfnM,  with  tlie  Chalcidiuu  ■■  allien  CThao. 
i.  Sa,  n.  79),  aul  one  rf  tlieir  ailnr  oiiine  witb  tht 
legend  BoTTulttr  a  pnoBetj  umihr.  both  ia  [jpe 
and  febiie.  10  tboee  of  tba  Clulcidun,  imprnwd 
witb  tb»  b«d  of  Apollo  ukI  hia  1719  (cranp.  Eckhel, 
*dI,  u.  p.  TO).  At  the  iHtifiUioii  of  Perdiccu,  Hm 
Chalddiua  made  war  opoa  tlw  Athcniaiig  wbo  heU 
~    '  ■  '      '  T  towns  in  Oxir  ddghboorhood, 


ii  eipedHiiiD  intn  Thrace  tliat  tlu  Chal- 
ttdiao  npaUica  med  their  final  iodcpeDdmo*. 
(Tboc  T.  18.)  After  the  PebpotmcBian  war,  io 
cgnaeqnence  of  tba  oocnplaiiiti  of  the  ApolkoiaiiB  c^ 
Chalcidne  and  AcanChiang,  the  LacedMRMinaaa  wnt 
an  annj  agiiiut  Ol3^IhDa.  which,  after  keing  two 
af  its  eomrnandm,  aneceeded  in  the  41h  campaign 
(b.  o.  379)  hi  ndndng  the  cilj  to  ■abmignoa 
(Xen.  BtH  v.  a>  The  bmatj  a  ChakUits,  after 
the  sapraRiacj  which  (Hjothag  obtained  ant  iu 
r  towns,    foUowi    the    Ibrtium  of   that    atj. 


(la.)  di 


Pttdsmj  (1  a.)  diTtda  the  wlule  pcnimla 
two  paitl,  Clialcidice  and  Pnalia  (for  »  the  word 
which  •ppcara  as  Pamia  in  the  printed  copies 
ahould  be  nad).  Paialis  oonUiDed  all  Ibe  ma- 
ritime connti?  between  Che  baj  of  Theesalooica, 
and  Derriiia,  the  Cape  of  Kthonia :  thos  the  W. 
coast  of  KtbonU  wai  at  thai  time  included  in 
PanUia  and  the  E.  in  Chalddioe,  together  with 
Acanthna,  the  enlin  peninsula  of  Aete,  and  all  the 
rnest  land  in  the  Stirmonic  gulf  sa  far  M.  se  Bro- 
miscns,  with  the  exception  of  i^tageira. 

An  acooant  of  the  diflerent  Chalcidian  towns  will 
he  found  nnder  the  separate  heads ;  beginning  ftom 
the  W.  thej  are  Aehbia  tmr  the  cape,  which 
mtrkt  the  entrance  of  the  inoer  Themisia  gnlf. 
GiooKDS,  AimaoxEiA  and  Potidaka.  Between 
these  towDH  U7  the  lerritoij  called  CtioauEA.  In 
Pallene  were  the  towns  of  Sazk,  Hehdb,  Scionk, 
TnBRAUBoa,  Aeob,  Niapous,  Afottis,  either 
whollj  or  [ATtlj  colcoiee  frcm  Eretiia.  In  Sichonia 
werv  Hkctberka,  SuuTriA,  aAi.KPBDH,  ToBOwK, 
Bartb,  BurouB,  PmoBCa,  Asu,  all  or  mast 
of  them  of  Chalcidian  origin.  Al  the  bead  of 
the  Tmoaie  gnlf  in  the  Interior  of  Chalddice  laj 

OLlWrUIII,      AfOLLOKTA,      ScOLCE,      SFARTMLnH, 

AnoEtA,  HiAOoRCB  or  UiLcnRcg.  On  the  icanCj 
spaoes,  admitted  bj  the  moontun  ridge  which  ends 
in  AtlMM,  were  planted  aome  Thrarian  and  Pelaagic 
settlemnti  of  the  same  bhabitanta  u  those  wbo 
occupied  LemDoe  and  Imbroi,  with  a  mixton  of  a 
lew  Chalddiani,  while  the  inhabilanta  sn^e  both 
Pels^  and  Hellenic  [Athdi.]  l<ear  Om  narrew 
Uhmu  whieh  Jcua  thb  pnmunitorj  to  Thrace,  and 
'  a  NW.  Boast  of  the  Strjinonic  gnlT  wets  the 
U  of  SaIIE,  ACAITTflim,  Staobira 
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and  AiiaiLtia,  all  coknan  fmn  Aadna,  ta  wUd 
oiaj  be  added  Sthatokicb,  BaoatiBCtra,  and  As*- 
THuaa.  (Gnjte,  /fuL  0/  Greta,  ToL  ir.  p^  81) 
Leake,  Trae.  in  f/ertliem  GrttBt,  fA.  iU.;  &)■»■ 
bach,  AuH,  Tti  B.  pp.  6—16.)  f  E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCI'DiCe,adistricterSjRa.  [Cbauu] 
CEALCIS,  iaSrrk.  1 .  The  chief  dt;  of  Chsl- 
dr&ce,  one  of  the  (en  political  drriAaa  of  N.  Sriia. 
(PtoL  1.  IS.)  It  was  aitiiBted  S3  U.  P.  bom  Anliaik 
\PmLTiii>.)a&  18  H.P.  tniD  Bema  (/lia(«<a7lia.> 
The  Peatii«er  Tafclf*  Dt^  it  out  tD  be  S9  ILr.  6an 
tbe  latto'  ptoce,  wliila  Procopne  (A.  P.  n.  11)  gins 
the  distaaoe  aa  84  alslia.  Both  thne  atltenMta 
at*  ineorrect,  aa  Kinmtrin  is  aboat  19  EogUshpiilia 


U.9)  h 


identified  with  Ohaks  (\ 
BM.  Alt  nL  i.  fL  H.  f.  350),  and  tbe  "  sak  Tale' 
where  Darid  ctoqnered  Hadadeier  kinf;  of  Zetah, 
when  he  went  to  recoret  hie  border  00  tlw  Eupfarataa, 
is  in  all  pobabilil]'  tbe  iafce  and  marah  of  Jabil  « 
SahaJdtah,  which  in  winter  oocnpee  a  space  to  the 
E.  of  Kimltrin,  eilenling  for  about  13  miles,  with 
a  bmdtfa  varying  tiwn  3  to  3  milea.  The  ponffal 
enporatioB  aC  tbe  ■amniBr  bent  caoicE  it  to  ciTS- 
tallue,  and  a  white  eoareo-gnined  saU  is  fixmed  in 
large  qnantitiee  orer  the  whide  itabct.  (Cbesnef, 
£^>eiL  EHplmiL  16L  L  p.  419;  Thcnuon,  fUutt. 
Socr.voLv.p.  470;  oxnp.  Wins,  AeoJ  Wort-BntA, 
t.v.Aram.')  In  a.d.  343  the  town  of  Chalds  ws* 
taken  and  plnndered  b;  Cboeioes  (Praoof.  Lt.; 
Oihhon,  Ded.  md  Tiil,  toL  TiiL  p.  SIS;  Le  Baa, 
An  Bofirt,  ToL  is.  p.  34;  conp.  toL  is.  p.  54> 

3.  Ad  Bblitm.  Plin;  (t.  S3.  1 19)  speaks  </a 
cit;  of  this  name  in  the  district  Cbaicidtoc,  wUcb 
be  describes  as  Che  most  fstile  of  all  Sfria.  The 
Chalcii,  XoAicIi  of  Strabo  (tri.  p.  753),  was  a  til} 
and  district  anbject  to  Piolemj,  eon  of  Uenneras, 
who  held  beaides  the  otj  of  Ukuotous  (AfoUef), 
the  plun  cf  Uarajas,  and  (he  nanntain  rtgioi  of 
Ituraea.  JoeephuB  ez[caiBlj  describea  it  aa  nader 
Mnmt  Lebanon  (Jntu.xiT.T.  §  4.  fi.y.  L  B.  $)> 
It  hae  been  cDnfoaadeif  with  the  Chalde  &  cf  Akppit 
bn(  the  statement  of  Josepfaos  (comp.  ^lafif.  al. 
3.  §  3;  Rrland,  Paktai.  p.  315)  ahowa  that  iH  ps- 
■iticBi  most  be  songht  for  elsewbera.  Ptolonj  wM 
ancceedod  bj  his  ecu  tlie  first  Ljsuumj  whose  pos- 
sraaione  after  his  morder  hj  Anton;  were  ftfmed  hf 
Zenodanis.  (Joseph,  .lafig.  it.  10.  f  1,  AJ.i.lft 
3  4.)  Id  a.  d.  41  Claodins  batowed  Cbali^  « 
Hcrol,  a  btotber  of  tbe  elder  Herod  Agrippa.  Oa 
ht>  death  in  a-d.  48  hie  kingdon  went  to  hia  MflH*, 
tbe  fm^a  Herod  Agrippt  {B.  J.  n.  13.  S  ■>  He 
held  it  four  jeaiB,  and  was  than  InnderTed  with  th* 
title  of  khf  to  the  preTineea  t<  Balaaaca,Tneh»Ii^ 
Abilcag,andathen(Jii«3;ii.T.!l).  Alhrwards 
AristeboliB,  am  i£  Herod,  kiiw  of  Chakis,  olKaiMd 
his  ftthn'e  Usgdan  Triudi  had  ben  talm  Gto  Ui 
oonain  A^ppa  II.,  aad  in  a.  Dl  73  was  still  dp*M 
ofthediitiiot(AJ.  Tii.  r.  §1>  Diuii(  tbe  nign 
of  Donitian  it  appears  to  hare  beocsne  InCDrpcaaud 
in  tbe  Beman  psoTinca,  and  the  dtj  to  baT«  tecrfnd 
Um  additioaia]  nana  of  Flaria.  (Kckbd,  toL  iS. 
p.363{Han|n«idt,fliBHlhK*iJerJUsa.JIMr.p.l81; 
Horls.  it  EpaA.  Sjro-Mac  (c.  is.  $  3.) 

Thsldwnof  Chaldi  w»a  tbenftce  lilvaled  moo- 
wbenmtbefiAbra,probabtjS.of  SdoUec  Tbe 
Tallej  has  not  jet  been  examined  with  icioRW*  te 
tba  site  of  thia  dtj.  It  has  beco  snpgested  that  Hi 
posilicn  ma;  be  at  01  near  Zaiit,  in  the  neigUuuP 
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hood  of  wUoli  at  thB  viUue  of  Amm  Nukm,  are 
■ome  xvmartBble  nmaiiiB  (oomp.  Gheaney,  fa^Mii 
^t^iArat  Tol  i.  p.  472).  Or  pwhapa  at  Majdel 
Ai^ar,  whore  Ab6-l-ftda  (7*0^  ^.  p.  80)  spnka  of 
grnt  ndna  of  hewn  atooea.  (Bobineao,  BiHwtk. 
Saer.  toL  ▼.  p.  90).  [E.  a  J.] 

CHALGIS  (XoAJcff :  JM.  Xo^iSt^,  Ghald- 
doDab).  1.  (^EgripOy  NtgropmU)^  tha  chkf  town 
of  Eoboea,  aepantod  firom  tha  oppoaita  ooaat  of 
Boaotia  hj  tha  narrow  atnit  of  tha  Eoripna,  which 
ia  at  thia  apot  only  40  ynrda  ftcroaa..  Tha  Enxipoa 
ia  bora  diTided  into  two  dunnela  bj  a  rock  in  tha 
middle  of  the  strait  This  rock  ia  at  praaent  occu- 
pied bj  a  aqnara  castle;  a  atone  bridge,  60  or  70 
feet  in  length,  oonnectB  the  Boeotiiin  shoro  with  this 
castle;  and  another  wooden  bridge,  aboot  S5  ftot 
long,  reaches  from  the  castle  to  the  Eobooan  coast 
In  antiqaity  also,  as  we  shall  prooently  see,  a  bridge 
also  connected  Ghalda  with  the  Boeotian  coast 
Tha  channel  between  tha  Boeotian  ooaat  and  the 
xock  is  vnj  shallow,  beiiig  not  mora  than  three 
feet  in  depth;  hot  the  chunal  between  the  fo^ 
and  Ghalda  is  aboat  seven  or  eight  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  in  tha  latter  channel  that  the  extraordinaiy 
tidea  take  place,  which  are  fireqnentlj  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writere.  Acoordii^  to  the  common 
accownt  the  tide  changed  aofen  timea  in  the  day, 
and  aaiven  timea  in  the  night;  but  LlTy  states  that 
there  was  no  regnlarity  in  the  change,  and  that  the 
flax  and  rofinz  constantly  Taried,  —  a  phaenomenon 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  sadden  sqoalia  of  wind 
from  the  moontains.  (Stiab.  z.  p.  408 ;  Mela,  iL 
7;  Plin.  iL  97;  Gio.  (fe  NaL  Dear.  m.  10;  Ut. 
jLxriiL  6.) 

An  ii^alligant  modem  traveller  obaenrea  that 
**  at  timea  the  water  rana  aa  much  aa  eight  milea 
an  boor,  with  a  fell  nndsr  the  bridge  of  about 
1|  feet;  bat  what  is  most  singular  is  tiie  feet,  that 
Waaals  lying  150  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not 
in  tho  kast  affected  by  this  rnpld.  It  remains 
but  a  short  time  ia  a  quieiicent  state,  changing  its 
direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and  ahnoat  immediately 
resuming  ita  velocity,  which  ia  geuefally  from  feur 
to  five  milea  an  hour  either  way,  ita  greatest  ra- 
pidity beiog  however  always  to  the  southward. 
The  resalts  of  three  months*  obaervation,  in  which 
tha  above  phaenomena  were  noted,  aflbrded  no  suf- 
ficient data  for  reducing  them  to  any  regularity.** 
(^Peimg  Cfdopaiedia,  vol.  x,  p.  59.) 

Chalcis  vras  a  dty  of  great  antiquity,  and  con* 
tinaed  to  be  an  important  place  from,  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times.  It  is  saiid  to  have  been  founded 
before  the  Trojan  war  by  an  Ionic  oolany  fimn 
Athena,  under  the  conduct  of  Pandoras,  the  son  of 
Erechthens.  (Strab.  z.  p.  447;  S^mn.  Gh.  573.) 
It  m  mentioned  by  Homer.  (/2.  u.  537.)  After 
the  Trojan  war  Cothus  settled  in  the  city  another 
Icnie  oolany  from  Athens.  (Strab.  U  c)  Ghalcis 
soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ionic  cities, 
and  at  an  early  period  cvried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  ahnoat  all  parte  of  tha  Hellenic  world. 
Ita  greatne»  at  this  early  period  ia  attested  by  the 
Qumeroua  colonies  which  it  planted  upon  the  coasts 
si  M«A>iiAni^^  Italy,  Sicily,  and  in  the  isknda  of 
tha  A^gaean.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  paninimla  of 
Ghalddioe  between  the  Thermaic  and  Singitao  gulfa, 
in  consequence  of  the  huge  number  of  dties  which 
it  founded  in  this  district  Its  fint  eolony,  and 
the  earliest  of  the  Greek  settkmeota  in  tha  wsat, 
was  Gumae  ia  Gampania,  which  it  is  said  to  have 
feundad  as  early  as  a.  c  1050|  in  cui^iuuction  with 
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the  AeoUana  of  Come  and  the  EratriaM.  Bhegium 
in  Italy^  and  Nazoa,  Zande,  Tanromenium  and 
other  dtiea  in  Siflilyi  are  alao  mentiaied  aa  GhaK 
ddian  ooloniea. 

Daring  the  early  period  of  ita  history,  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ghalda  waa  in  the  handa  of  an  aristocracy, 
called  Hippobotae  Clnotf^oi,  L  e.  the  feeders  of 
horsea),  who  oonasponded  to  the  'Ivwe/s  in  other 
Grecian  states.  (Herod,  v.  77,  vi  100;  Strab.  z. 
p.  447  ;  Plat  Pwitl  S3  ;  Adian,  F.  H.  vi.  1.) 
These  Hippobotae  were  probably  proprietora  of  tiie 
fertile  phun  of  Lelantum,  which  bty  between  Ghalcis 
and  Eretria.  The  poBseaaion  of  thia  pldn  waa  a 
frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  then  two  cities 
(Strab.  X.  p.  448),  and  probably  occadoned  the  war 
between  them  at  an  early  period,  in  which  some  of 
the  most  powerfril  states  of  Greece,  snob  as  Samoa 
and  Miletus,  took  part  (Thuc.  L  15 ;  Herod.  ▼. 
99;  Spanhdm,  ad  GaUim.  DtL  289;  Hermann,  m 
iZAsMMeAes  Jftiwiaii,  voL  i.  p.  85.) 

Soon  after  the  expulnon  of  the  Peisistratidao 
frtin  Athena,  tha  Ghalcidians  jdned  the  Boeotianfl 
in  making  war  upon  the  Athenians;  but  the  hitter 
crossed  over  into  Euboea  with  a  great  force,  defeated 
the  Ghalddians  in  a  decidve  bat^e,  and  divided  the 
laada  of  the  wealthy  Hippobotae  among  4000  Athe- 
nian dtisens  as  dernchs  b.  a  506.  (Her.  v.  77.) 
ThesB  settlers,  however,  abandoned  thdr  possessions 
when  the  Porsians,  under  Datis  and  Aztapheines, 
hmded  at  Eretria.  (Herod,  vi.  100.)  After  the 
Persian  wars,  Ghalds,  with  the  rest  of  Euboea, 
became  a  tributary  of  Athens,  and  conUnned  under 
her  nUe,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  few  montha,  till 
the  down&l  of  the  Athenian  empire  at  the  doae  of 
the  Pelopoonesian  war.  In  b.  c.  445,  Ghalda 
joKDed  the  other  Euboeans  in  thdr  revolt  from 
Athens;  but  the  whole  island  vraa  speedily  recoD- 
quered  by  Pericles,  who  altered  the  government  of 
Ghalda  by  the  expnlnon  of  the  Hippobotae  fimn  the 
dty.    (Plut  Per.  28.) 

In  the  21  st  year  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war,  b.  o. 
411,  Euboea  revolted  from  Athens  (Thuc  viiL  95), 
and  on  this  oocaaon  we  firrt  read  of  the  oonstructian 
of  a  brUge  across  the  Euripus.  Anxious  to  secure 
an  tminterrapted  communication  with  the  Boeotians, 
the  Ghalddians  built  a  mole  from  either  shore, 
leaving  a  passage  in  the  centre  for  only  a  aingle 
ship:  and  fortH^g  by  towera  each  dde  of  Uie 
opening  in  the  mole.  (Diod.  xiii.  47.)  Ghalcis 
waa  now  independent  for  a  short  time ;  but 
when  the  Athenians  had  recovered  a  portion  of  their 
former  power,  it  again  came  imder  their  supremacy, 
together  with  the  other  dties  in  the  island.  (Died, 
Tf.  80.)  In  later  times  it  vraa  succesdvely  occu- 
pied by  the  Macedonians,  Antiochns,  Mithridatea, 
ana  the  Bomana.  It  was  a  pbce  of  great  military 
importance,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  navigation 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Greece,  end  hence 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  different  parties 
contending  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  Oba]cil^ 
Gorinth,  and  Demetrias  in  Theesaly,  were  called 
by  the  htft  Philip  ef  Macedon  the  fetters  of  Greece, 
which  could  not  posdbly  be  free,  as  long  as  these 
fortresses  were  in  the  poesesdon  of  a  foreign  power. 
(PoL  xvii.  1 1 ;  Liv.  xxxiL  87.) 

IMcaearchus,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  describes  Ghalcis  as  70  stadia  (neariy  9  miles) 
in  drcimiference,  dtuated  upon  the  slops  of  a  hill, 
and  abounding  in  gymnasia,  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  buildings.  It  waa  well  supplied  with 
water  from  the  fountain  Amhuaa.    [See  above,  p 
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197,  b.J  The  wurrounding  oonntiy  was  pluited 
with  divts.  (Dlcaevch.  Blot  riff  'EAXmt,  p. 
146,  ed.  Fnhr.)  When  Alexander  cnjaaed  over  into 
Asia,  the  Chalcidiaiis  strengthened  the  fortificatioos 
of  their  citj  bj  inclosing  within  their  walls  a  hill 
on  the  Boeotian  side,  caJled  Canethos,  which  thus 
formed  a  fortified  bridge- head.  At  the  same  time 
they  fortified  the  bridge  with  towers,  a  wall,  and 
gates.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  Canethns,  which  is  also 
mentioned  by  Apollonins  Bhodins  (L  77X  i*  pn>- 
babiy  the  hiU  of  Karababd,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  130  fiset  immediately  above  the  modeni 
bridge,  and  is  the  citadel  of  the  present  town. 

In  the  seoQod  Punic  war,  b.  a  207,  the  Bonums, 
under  Snlpicius  and  Attains,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Chalds,  which  was  then  subject  to 
Philip.  (Liv.  xzriii.  6.)  A  few  jean  afterwards, 
B.  o.  192,  when  the  war  was  resumed  witii  PhiUp, 
the  Romans  surprised  Chalds  and  slew  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  thej  had  not  a  sufficient  fbroe  with  them 
to  occupy  it  permanently.  (Liv.  xzxL  23.)  In 
the  war  between  the  Bonians  and  AetoUans,  Chakis 
was  in  alliance  with  the  former  (Lir.  xzzr.  37 — 
39);  but  when  Antiochus  passed  o?er  into  Greece, 
at  tbe  inritataon  of  the  Aetolians,  the  Chalcidians 
deserted  the  Romans,  and  reoeiyed  this  king  into 
their  city.  During  his  residence  at  Chalcia,  An- 
tiochus became  enamonied  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  prindpal  citizens  of  the  place,  toA  made  her 
his  queen.  (Liv.  zxxr.  50,  51,  zxxvi.  11;  PoL 
zz.  3,  8;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm,  ex  libr.  zxziy.  p.  29, 
ed.  Reimar.)  Chalcis  joined  the  Achaeans  in  their 
last  war  against  the  Romans;  and  their  town  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  Mummius.  (Liv.  EpU. 
hL;  oomp.  PoL  xl.  U.) 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  Chalcis  was  still  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Enboea,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Mummius.  (Stmb. 
X.  p.  448.)  Strabo  describes  the  bridge  across  the 
Euripus  as  two  plethra,  or  200  Greek  feet  in 
lengtii,  with  a  tower  at  either  end;  and  a  canal 
(ovpc7()  constructed  through  the  Enripns.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  40^.)  Strabo  appears  never  to  have  risited 
the  Euripus  himself;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  description  refen  to  the  same  bridge,  or  rather 
mole,  of  which  an  account  has  been  preserved  by 
Diodoms  (xiii.  47;  see  above).  In  Uus  case  the 
0^71  would  be  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
mule.  (See  Grosknrd*s  Germ.  TraiuL  of  Strabo^ 
vol.  iL  p.  149.)  Chalcis  was  one  of  Uie  towns 
restored  by  Justinian.    (Prooop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  3.) 

The  orator  Isaeus  and  the  poet  Lyoophroo  were 
natives  of  Chalcis.  and  Aristotle  died  here. 

In  the  middle  ages  Chalcis  was  called  Euripus, 
whence  its  modem  name  'Egripo,  It  was  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  called  it 
NegropotUj  probably  a  corruption  of  Egripo  and 
fwnls,  a  bridge.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1470.  It  is  now  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only 
plaoe  of  importance  in  the  island.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  ancient  dty,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fiagments  of  white  maxUe  in  the  walls  of 
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faottfies.    (Leake,  NorArnn  Qrmoe,  YvL  0.  p^SH 
seq.;  Stefdiani,  Jiei§e,  ^c,  p.  13.) 

2.  Also  called  CHAuma,  ind  HTPOCHAuas 
(XdAiccia,  PoL  ▼.  94;  Troxi^'t  Strab.  pi  451; 
Steph.  B.  S.9.),  a  town  of  Astolia,  sitaatod  npoa  the 
coast,  at  a  short  distmoe  E.  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  Eve- 
nns,andat  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
whence  it  was  called  Hypochalcis.  Ghakas  is  one  of 
the  5  Aetokian  towns  spoken  of  by  Homer,  vHio  gives  it 
tbe  epithet  of  Ayxw^<>'«  aod  it  oontiniied  to  be 
mentioned  m  the  historical  period.  (Horn.  71  ii 
640;  Thnc.  iL  88;  PoL  v.  94;  Stnb.  pp.  451,459 
460.)  There  are  two  gnat  monntaiaB  situated 
between  the  river  Fidhmri  (the  Rvenos)  and  the 
castle  of  .R«nn{i(Antirriiium),  of  which  the  western 
mountain,  called  FarttMoaa,  corresponds  to  Chslcii, 
and  the  eastern,  called  Kaki-Aala^  to  Taphiasinis. 
The  town  of  Chalcis  appean  to  have  stood  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  mountains,  probably  at 
Ovrio-hiutrOy  where  there  are  some  renuuns  of  an 
HeUenks  fortress.  (Leake,  Nortkem  (rresos,  voL  i 
p.  110.)  There  was  some  confasion  m  the  ancient 
writers  respectmg  the  positkn  of  meant  Chalds, 
and  ArtemidomB,  who  called  it  Chalda,  placed  it 
between  the  Achelons  and  Pleoroo  (StnJk  p.  460); 
but  this  is  clearly  an  error. 

3.  {KhaUH),  a  town  of  Epeirus  m  Mount  PSndus, 
near  which  the  Achelons  rises.  It  is  emneoasly 
called  by  Stephanus  a  town  of  Aetolia.  (EMonys. 
Peri^.496 ;  StepLB.  «.9. ;  Leake,  Nortkerm Grtiee, 
voL  iv.  p.  214.) 

CHALCITIS  (Xa\«rr(s).  1.  (EA.  XaAcfnvf : 
KhaOti  w  Karki)  **  an  ishmd  opposite  to  Cliakedfla 
vrith  oopper  mines."  (Steph.  s.v.  XoXarris,  wbe 
dtes  Artemidoms.)  Thereisagronpof  small  islands 
called  the  Prmee^$  Idna^  in  the  Prepontis,  not  oppo* 
site  to  ChaloedoD,  but  SE.  of  that  dty,  and  opposite 
to  part  of  the  coast  which  we  may  assume  to  have 
belonged  to  Chaloedon.  One  of  these  marked  KarH 
in  a  map  published  by  the  Hydrographiea]  Office  of 
the  Admiralty  is  Chaldtis.  Plmj  (v.  82)  simply 
mentionB  Chaldtis. 

2.  A  tract  in  Asia  Hmor  in  the  territory  of  Ery> 
three  according  to  Pausanias  (vii  5.  §  12),  vHbich 
contained  a  promontory,  in  which  there  were  sea 
baths  (as  he  calls  them),  the  most  beneBdal  to  the 
health  of  all  in  Ionia.  One  of  the  phylae  of  EiythrM^ 
the  third,  derived  ite  name  fix>m  die  ChaldtiB. 

These  inhabitante  of  the  Chafeitis  seem  to  be  the 
Chalddds  of  Strabo  (p.  644),  but  the  passge  of 
Strabo  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  and  is  eerteioly 
corrupt  (see  Qroskurd's  TrmuL  of  Strabo,  voL  ia. 
p.23).  TheTdiandClaaomeniiwereoDtheisthnnie, 
and  the  Cbalddeis  next  to  the  Teii,  but  just  within 
the  pmiremla  on  which  Eiythne  stands.  This  seems 
to  be  Strabo's  meaning;  and  the  Chakideis  must 
have  been  nnder  the  Tdi,  for  Gene,  another  pboe 
west  of  Teos,  bdonged  to  the  TdL  The  distsuos 
across  the  isthmus  of  Eiythrae  from  the  AlexaadiiaBi 
and  the  ChalddeiB  to  a  plaoe  on  the  north  side  of 
the  isthmus,  called  Hypocremnos,  was  50  stadia 
according  to  Strabo;  but  it  is  more.  This  Alezsn- 
drium  was  a  grove  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  games  were  celebrated  by  the  oemmnnity  «f 
Ionian  dties  (iab  rov  mmw  rmw  'I^Mir)  in  howor 
of  Alexander.  [G.  L.] 

CHALCITI&     [IMDIA.] 

CHALGODONIUM.     [Phbsab.] 

CHALDAEA  (XaK9aia%  m  a  strict  seue,  ^m 
probably  only,  what  Ptolemy  (t.  20.  §  3)  eonsidend 
it,  a  small  tract  of  connUy,  adjoining  the  desHte  d 
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Ai4ftk,  ftrd  indoded  in  tiw  wider  extent  of  Bebj- 
ksoia.  The  nine  view  ii  taken  by  Strabo  (xri.  pw 
739X  wlw  epeeka  of  one  tribe  of  Chaldaeans  (^vA4r 
Tt  TMT  Xfl^uBof »r),  who  lired  neir  the  Arabians, 
•od  on  the  eo-oalled  Penian  Sea:  this  district  he 
oonnderad  part  of  Babjlonia  (x<^  ^'  Bof  vAwrtos). 
TLat  this  idea  prevailed  till  a  late  period  is  clear, 
sinoe  Sbabo  (xri.  p.  767)  calls  the  manhes  near 
the  jmKtion  of  the  Enphiates  and  TlgriaWk  lAiy  tearii 
XoASoiovf,  and  Pliny  Qrl  81)  Lacns  Chaldaici, 
while  the  kit  author  in  another  place  extends  them 
ahnoet  to  the  sea,  where  he  states  that  thej  were 
cmosed  bj  the  Eolaeus  and  the  Tigris.  In  the 
Etym.  Ifagnnm  («.  v.  'Arvvpia)  is  a  remarkable  no- 
tice to  the  eflect  that  Assyria,  which  is  the  same 
aa  Babylonia,  was  fint  called  ^iv^pdrUf  but  after- 
wards XoXSaia.  From  theee  statements  we  are 
justified  in  beliering  that  at  some  period  of  ancient 
hiatoiy,  there  was  a  dtstrict  called  Chaldaea,  in  the 
Boothem  end  of  Babylonia,  near  the  Penian  Gulf 
and  Anbia  Deserta,  thoogh  we  have  no  certain  clue 
to  what  period  of  history  this  name  should  be  as- 
signed. The  name  probably  was  lost,  on  Babylon 
beooming  the  gnat  ruling  dty,  and,  therefore,  not 
mmaturally  imposing  its  name  upon  the  oountiy 
of  which  it  was  the  chief  town.  [Babtijoii.]  [V.] 

CHALDAEI  (XoXSaibi),  a  people  who  dwelt  in 
Babylonia,  taken  in  the  most  extensiTe  sense,  as  ex- 
tending from  aboTo  Babylon  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
who  appear  before  on  the  stage  of  history  under 
diflerent  and  not  ahrays  reoondleable  aspects. 

1.  The  Chaldaeans  would  seem  to  be  the  inha- 
bitante  of  ChaUaea  Proper,  a  district  in  the  S.  of 
Bahyfcnia,  extending  along  the  Penian  Gulf  to 
Arabia  Deeerta.  Thej  were  a  people  apparently  in 
chanctv  much  akin  to  the  Arabe  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  living,  like  them,  a  wandering  and 
ptwdatoiy  lift.  As  such  they  are  described  in  Job 
(L  17),  and  if  Orcfaoe  represent  the  Ur  from  which 
Abraham  migiated  (now  probably  Warka)^  it  would 
be  rightly  tenned  ^  Ur  of  the  Chaldees;"  while  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13), 
•^  Bdiold  the  hmd  of  the  Chaklees:  this  people  was 
not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,"  may  have  reference  to  a  period 
when  their  habits  became  more  settled,  and  they 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  roving  tribe. 

2.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  without  dis- 
tinction, or  at  least  with  little  real  difference,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  So  m  8  Kings  (xxv.  1—4), 
Nebachadneazar  is  called  King  of  Babylon,  but  his 
army  are  cslled  Chaldees;  in  liiaiah  (xviL19)  Ba- 
bylon is  termed  **  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  the  Chaldees*  exceUency;**  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13), 
the  country  is  called  **  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans;" 
and  in  Dan.  (ix.  i.),  Dareius  is  ki'ig  **  over  the 
realm  of  the  Chsldaeans."  Agreeably  with  this 
view  Pliny  caDs  Babylon,  '*  Chaldaicarum  gentium 
capnt."  It  has  been  a  great  question  whence  the 
Chaldaeans  came,  who  abmit  the  time  of  Nebnchad- 
neixar  play  so  importsnt  a  part  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
worid:  and  it  has  been  urged  by  many  modem 
writen,  that  some  time  prerioos  to  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  there  must  have  been  a  conquest  of  Babylonia 
by  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  who,  under  the 
▼ariotts  names  of  Carduchi,  Chalybea,  and  Chaldaei, 
occupied  the  mountainous  region  between  Assyria 
and  the  Enxine.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we 
have  been  convinced  by  these  aiguments,  which,  as 
the  advocates  of  these  views  admit,are  not  based  upon 
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any  authentic  history.  No  Chaldaean  immigration 
is  any  where  mentioned  or  alluded  to;  while,  if  there 
was,  as  seenos  most  likely,  a  considerable  tribe  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Chaldaeans  at  a  very  early  period  in 
S.  Babylonia,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  supposo 
that  they  gradaally  became  the  ruling  tribe  over  the 
whole  of  Babylonia.  The  language  of  Cicero  is  defi- 
nite  as  to  his  belief  in  a  separate  and  distinct  na- 
tion :  **  Chaldaei  nan  ex  aitis  sed  ex  geutis  vocabnlo 
nommati"(<2e/>M?.  LI). 

3.  They  were  the  nsme  of  a  particular  sect  among 
the  Babykmians,  and  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Baby- 
Ionian  Magi.  (XaXSoioi  y4wot  Mdywy,  Hesycb.) 
In  Dan.  (ii.  8)  they  appear  among  **  the  magicians, 
eorceren,  and  astrologen "  and  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  rest  (Am.  ii.  10).  They  are  deecribed  in 
Dan.  (v.  8)  as  the  "  king's  wise  men."  From  the 
pnrniit  of  astronomy  and  astrology  and  magical 
arts,  which  are  ever  in  early  tiroes  neariy  connected, 
it  came  to  pass  that  with  msny  sncient  writen,  and 
especially  with  those  of  a  later  period,  the  name 
Chaldaeans  was  applied,  not  only  to  the  learned 
men  of  Babjlon  (as  in  Cic.  de  Div.  L  c;  Strab.  xv. 
p.  508;  Diod.ii.  89),  but  to  all  impostora  and  ma- 
gicians who,  profening  to  interpret  dreams,  &c., 
played  upon  tiie  credolity  of  mankind.  (Joseph. 
A  J.  il  7.  18;  Appian.  Syr.  c.  58 ;  Curt.  i.  10, 
▼.  1 ;  Juv.  VL  553;  Cat.  R,  E,  v.  4,  &c.) 

liere  were  two  principal  schools  at  Borrippa  and 
Orchoe  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  whence  the 
learned  Chaldaeans  of  those  places  were  termed 
Borsippeni  and  Orchoeni.    (Stnb.  xvi.  p.  739.) 

(Ideler,  fi6er  d.  Stemkmut  d.  Ckald&tr;  Winer, 
BOiL  Rtal  Worterbmsh,  art  Chaidaers  Ditmar, 
Qber  die  Vaierkmd  d  Chaldder,}  [V.l 

CHALDAICI  LAC  OS  (Plin.  ri.  88,  87;  tA  lAir 
Tit  Kvtrh  XaA8a(ovr,  Strab.  xri.  pu  767),  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  marsh  land  near  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
descriptions  of  aiident  anthon  what  extent  they 
gave  these  manhes.  According  to  Onesicritus 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  89)  the  Euphrates  flowed  into  the 
Chaldaean  Sea;  according  to  Pliny  (yi,  87)  it  was 
the  Tigris  which  mostly  contributed  to  form  these 
stagnant  waters  It  is  clear,  however,  that  PIiny*s 
view  on  the  subject  was  very  indistinct,  for  he  saya 
previously  (vL  83)  that  Uiey  comprehended  the 
lake  which  the  Enlseus  and  Tigris  make  near 
Charax.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  land 
above  and  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  is  for  great  part  of  the  year  an  unhealthy 
swamp.  [v.] 

CHALDONE  PROMONTORIUK,  pUused  by 
Pliny  (ri.  88)  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Penian 
Gulf,  near  its  northern  extremity:  between  a  salt 
river,  which  once  formed  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  his  "flumen  Arhennm."  He  de- 
scribes the  sea  off  this  promontory  as  **  voiagini 
similins  quam  mari  per  50  millia  passuum  one."  It 
corresponded  in  situation  with  the  bay  of  Koneit  or 
Graen  (al.  Grane)  harbour,  where  Niebuhr  places 
the  modem  tribe  of  the  Bern  Khakd^  a  name  nearly 
identical  with  the  CbaMone  of  Pliny  (Forster,  Ara- 
Uo,  voLi.  p.  49,  50).  It  is  further  determined  by 
modem  survey,  minutely  corroborating  the  classical 
notices.  **  The  *  locus  obi  Enphrstts  ostium  fuit,'  is 
D*Anville*s  andtn  lit  de  VE^tpkraUf  the  *FIumen 
Sabum,*  is  Core  Boohitm,  a  narrow  aalt-water  chan- 
nel, laid  dovm  for  the  first  time  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Chart,  and  separating  a  huge  low  island, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euj^tes,  frim 
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the  main  land;  tho  *  Pranontorinm Ghaldone '  b  the 
great  headland,  at  the  entnuioe  of  the  Bay  cf  Doai 
al-Kntma  from  the  south,  oppoeite  Pbeleche  island; 
and  the  '  rangim  similios  quam  maii/  or  sea  broken 
into  gul£i,  of  50  mUes,  extending  to  the  *  flumen 
Achana,'  is  that  along  the  coast,  between  the  above- 
named  cape  and  the  riTer  of  Khadona,  a  space  of 
preciselj  50  Roman  miles.  This  tiact,  again,  is  Uie 
*  Saoer  Senna '  of  Ptolemj,  terminating  at  Cape 
ZoorsT    (/^.ToLii.  P.S18.  [G.W.] 

CHAXIA  (XoAla),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  meBtkmed 
bj  Theopompiis,  and  in  an  ancient  inscription:  from 
the  latter  we  learn  that  it  was  an  independent  state, 
perhaps  one  (^  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian  leagoe. 
(Theopomp.  aju.  SK^p4.  B,  9,  v.  XoXia;  Marmor. 
Ozoo.  29,  I.  p.  67.)  Theopompos  stated  that  the 
Ethnic  name  was  XoAmm,  bat  in  the  inscriptkn  it  is 
written  XAAEIAEIX  Nothing  mors  is  known  of 
the  place.  Leske  supposes  that  it  was  sitoated  m 
the  Parasopia  at  Chalia,  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
ToL  iL  p.  473,  seq.) 

CHALONITI&     [Chala.] 

CHALUS  (XdAof),  a  river  of  Syria,  foor  days* 
march  from  Myriandrns,  full  of  fish,  which  were  held 
sacred  by  the  inhabitants  (Xen.  Anab,  L  4.  §  9). 
Though  the  identity  has  not  been  made  oat  suffi- 
dently,  it  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  Koweik 
which  takes  its  rise  from  two  sooroes  in  the  high 
ground  S.  of  *AhUdb;  the  larger,  owing  to  the  abnn- 
dance  of  its  fish,  has  the  name  Bdluk  Su  (fish  rirery, 
From  the  pass  in  the  Beildn  chain  advancing  NE. 
and  keeping  quite  clear  of  the  lake  of  Agd  Denghi* 
and  the  surrounding  marshes,  it  is  about  61  geogra- 
phical miles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  BeUuk  Su,  and 
about  68  or  70  miles  from  the  town  of  Beilan,  if  a 
greater  sweep  be  made  to  the  N  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  As  there  were  three  rivers  to  cross,  the 
Kard  5«,the  Anodd  and  the  'A/riUf  foor  days  would 
be  required  for  this  part  of  the  mareh.  (Chesney, 
Ea^  EuphraL  vol.  i.  p.  412,  ii.  p.  212.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHAXYBES  (XaXv««r,or  X<iAv«oi,  as  Hecataens 
named  them).  The  Ten  Thousand  in  their  mareh 
westward  from  Cerssus  [Cbrasus]  came  to  the 
country  of  the  Mossynoeci,  and  passing  through  it 
tiiey  came  to  the  country  of  theChalybes:  the  Cha- 
lybes  were  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  got 
their  living  by  making  iron;  they  were  subject  to 
the  Uossynoeci  (Xen.  Atiah.  v.  5.  §  I).  After  passing 
through  the  Chalybes,  the  Greeks  came  to  the  Ti- 
bareni,  whose  country  was  much  more  level;  from 
which  expression  we  may  conclude  that  the  countiy 
east  of  the  Tibareni  was  more  mountunous.  The 
Greeks  were  two  days  in  marching  through  the 
country  of  the  Tibareni  to  Cotyora  (Ordoti  f).  The 
position  of  these  Chalybes  is  thus  fixied  within  certain 
limits.  Festus  Avienus  (Descrtpl  Orh.  v.  956) 
places  the  Tibareni  and  Chalybes  together;  Strabo 
(p.  549)  places  the  Chaldael,  who,  he  says,  were 
originally  called  Chalybes,  in  tiiat  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  above  Phamacia  (iTeroran^),  and  thus 
their  position  is  exactly  fixed:  Plutarch  (LuculL 
c.  14)  also  calls  them  Chaldaei,  and  mentions  them 
with  the  HbarcnL  The  tract  along  the  coast,  says 
Strabo,  is  narrow,  and  backed  by  mountains,  which 
were  fbll  of  iron  ore,  and  covered  with  forests.  The 
men  on  the  coast  were  fishers;  and  those  in  the  in- 
terior were  chiefly  iron  makers:  they  had  once  silver 
mines. 

The  miners  on  this  coast  were  known  from  the 
•arliest  recorded  times;  and  Strabo  ooi\]ectures  that 
the  A^be  of  Homer  (TL  ii.  865)  may  be  the  country 
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of  these  Chalybes,  whence  sihrercama.  AstiieGradBi 
called  koo  or  sted  xd^t  H  is  possible  tluit  they 
got  both  the  thing  and  the  name  fr«n  then  rods 
miners.  They  were  the  workers  of  inn  (^iJiipe- 
riicTorts^  whom  the  eariy  Greek  poets  mcntioa 
(Aeech.iVoss.7l7>  ApoUoohis  (^iyyim.  iL  lOOS) 
has  embellisfaed  his  poem  with  a  descripCKn  of  these 
rough  workmen'*  who  endure  heavy  toil  in  the  midst 
of  black  soot  end  smoke."  (Corap.yirg.(3Mf9t.L58.) 
The  Chalybes  ef  Herodotos  (i.  28)  are  eBomcrated 
by  him  between  the  Mariandym  and  Pkpfalsgones^ 
from  which  we  may  perhaps  oondude  ihak  he  sop* 
posed,  though  incorrectly,  that  this  was  their  geo- 
grspldcal  position;  for  he  inchides  them  in  the  empire 
of  Croesus,  which  did  not  extend  farther  than  the 
Halys.  Stephanos  (s.  9.  XilAvfct)  pleoea  the  Cha- 
lybM  on  the  Thennodon,  a  position  oonsidcnibly  west 
of  that  assigned  to  them  hj  Strabo,  whom  humvnt 
Stephanos  follows  in  supposing  that  they  may  bs 
represented  by  the  Alybe  of  Homer.  An  anthoiity 
for  their  positiott  may  have  been  Endaxoa,  whom  be 
cites. 

Hamiltan  (JBssrarcAdf ,  &c  v(^  i.  pk276)  vioted  m 
theneighboorhood  of  UniA  (Oenoe)  somt  people  whs 
made  iron.  Tbej  find  the  ore  on  the  hiUs  in  small 
nodular  masses  in  a  dark  yellow  day  whidi  oivcrlies 
a  limestone  lock.  These  people  also  bora  chareoal 
for  their  own  ose.  When  they  have  eihanrted  one 
spot,  they  move  to  another.  "All  the  iron  is  sent  to 
Constantinople,  where  it  is  bought  op  by  the  goven^ 
ment,  and  in  great  demand  "  (Hamilton).  Thoqgh 
thesepeople  do  not  occupy  the  position  of  theChalybes 
of  Xenc^on  or  of  Strabo,  they  live  the  sane  labonous 
life  as  tibe  Chalybes  of  antiquity;  and  these  dooo- 
tainous  tracts  have  probably  had  their  mde  forges 
and  smoky  workmen  far  man  than  twen^-five  cea- 
tnries  without  intermpiion. 

Before  the  Ten  Thousand  rsached  the  Bozine  they 
fell  in  with  a  people  whom  Xenophou  (AnoA  iv.  7. 
§15)  calls  Chalybes,  the  most  warlike  people  that 
the  Greeks  encountered  in  their  retneat  They  had 
linen  corslets,  and  were  well  armed.  At  their  beh 
they  carried  a  knife,  with  which  they  killed  tbt 
enemies  that  they  caught,  and  then  cut  off  their 
heads.  The  Greeks  came  to  a  river  Harpesos  after 
marching  through  the  territoiy  of  the  Chalybes,  who 
were  separated  frtxn  the  Scythini  by  this  liver.  The 
Harpasus  is  the  Arpa  Choi,  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Aiuxes.  Pliny  (vL  4),  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  mentions  also  (vL  10)  the 
Armenochalybes,  who  seem  to  be  the  warlike  Chalybes 
of  Xenophon.  The  iron  workers  and  the  fighters  may 
have  been  the  ssme  nation,  but  we  have  no  evidcnos 
of  this  except  the  sameness  of  name.       [G.  L.] 

CHALYBON  (Xa\v€Ar^  a  dty  m  Syria,  after, 
wards  called  Beroea  [Beboba,  No.  S],  from  which 
came  the  name  of  Chalybonitis  (XoAUPsirrrit,  PtoL 
V.  15.  §  17),  one  of  tiie  ten  districts  of  noribcm 
Syria,  lymg  to  the  £.  of  Chalddioe^  towards  the 
Euphratea.  £E.B.J.] 

CHAMA'VI  (KofjuMvol,  KoiioCaf,  Xi^uoCsij,  a 
German  tribe,  p«-baps  tbe  same  as  the  Gambirii 
in  Strabo  (vii  pi  291 ;  camp.  Tac  Germ,  2),  ap- 
pears at  difierent  times  in  dUfierent  loealities,  pro* 
bably  in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  the 
Bomans.  They  oiigiiuUly  dwelt  on  the  banks  d 
the  Rhine,  in  the  country  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Tubantes,  and  at  a  still  later  time  by  the 
Usipetes.  (Tac.  Am.  xui.  55.)  Subseqasntly  we 
find  them  frurther  in  the  interior^  in  the  ooontiy 
of  the  Bructeri,  who  an  said  to  hftfe  been  destroyed 
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hf  tfann.     (Tm.  Oerm.  83,  he.;  oomp.  Anobi- 
varil)     Hence  Ptolemj  (ii  11.  §  16)  mentions 
the  ClMemee,  probably  a  branch  of  the  Chamavi, 
as  occapying  a  part  of  the  coantry  which  fbnnerly 
belonged  to  the  Bmcteri.    After  tfau,  the  Ghamavi 
disappear  Cram  histofj,  until  a  mndi  kter  period, 
when  thej  an  again  mentioned  as  a  tribe  belonging 
to  the  confederacy  of  the  Fnmks  on  the  Rhine 
(Adbdo.  Marc  zrii.  8,  9),  and  when  some  of  them 
eieen  settled  in  GanI  (Eomen.  Pameffyr*  9).  [L.  S.] 
CHAMMAKENS.    [Gappadocxa,  p.  507,  b.] 
CHAON.     [Aroos,  pc  SOI,  a.] 
CHA'ONES,  CHACXKIA.    [EpbibubJ 
CHARACE'NE.    [Gharax  Spasinu.J 
GHARAGITA'NI.    [Carpbtahi.] 
GHABAGOMA    (Xapiitmi$m,    oi    Xf^POM^iMo, 
PtoLX  a  city  of  Arabia  PMraea  mentkned  bj  Pto- 
lemy (▼.  17.  f  6),  the  Khr  of  Moab  of  Isaiah  (xv.  1), 
and  the  Xdipoimof  8  Mace,  zii  17,  the  Hebrew  Tp, 

signifying  waU  arfortrem^  as  the  Greek  name  does  a 
foMae,  The  site  of  Uiis  ancient  fortress  of  the  Moabites 
is  still  oocnpied  by  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Kerak 
is  sitoated  abont  20  miles  to  the  east  of  the  sonthern 
Imy  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  "  built  upon  the  top  of 
R  steep  hill,  snrnnmded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  Tslley,  the  moontains  beyond  which  command 
the  town."  (Bnrckhardt,  TraoeUf  p.  S79;  Irby 
sod  Mangles,  pp.  361 — 368.)  It  wss  a  place  of 
ooosideTable  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Crosaders, 
who  built  here  a  strong  fortress,  the  wigin  of  the 
modem  Seraglio,  and  called  it  Mens  Begalis.  (Ro- 
binson, Bib.  1U$.  ToL  ii.  pp.  565—570.)   [0.  W.] 

GHABADRA  (Xapdipa:  Eth.  Xafm6pai6s).  1. 
A  city  of  Phocis,  and  one  of  the  Phodan  towns  de- 
stroyed by  Xerxes,  is  described  by  Pausanias  as 
sitoated  80  stadia  from  Lilaea,  upon  a  lofty  and 
nedpitons  rock.  He  further  states  that  the  inha- 
bitants suffared  from  a  scarcity  of  water,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  torrent  Gharadrus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Cephissos,  distant  three  stadia  from  the  town. 
(Hexod.  TiiL  33 ;  Paus.  x.  8.  §  8,  x.  33.  §  6;  Steph. 
B. «.  9.)  Dodwell  and  Gell  plans  Gharadra  at  Marian 
Idtet,  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  but  Leake  {daces  it 
at  Smvdloj  for  two  reasons : — 1.  Because  the  distance 
of  80  stadia  is  nearly  that  of  Suvdla  from  Paled- 
iaitrOf  the  site  of  Lilaea,  whereas  MarioldUt  is 
more  distant;  and  8.  The  torrent  at  the  latter  does 
not  join  the  Cephissus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
▼oL  iL  pp.  85,  86.) 

2.  Or  Gharadrus,  a  town  of  Epeirus,  situated 
on  the  rosd  from  Ambncus  to  the  strait  of  Actlum. 
(FoL  It.  63,  xxii.  9.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a 
fiagment  of  Ennins:  — 

**  Mytilenae  est  pecten  Gharadromque  apod  Am- 
bradaL" 

It  is  probaUy  represented  by  the  ruins  at  Roff6$f 
opposite  the  rillage  of  Jtoiaea,  situated  upon  the  rirer 
of  8L,  Geor^f  a  broad  and  rapid  torrent  flowing  into 
the  Ambrsciot  gulf.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  tonrent  was  anciently  called  Gharadrus,  and  that 
it  gsve  its  name  to  the  town.  (Leake,  Northern 
Qfneeey  toI.  l  p.  258,  toL  It.  p.  255.) 

3.  A  town  in  Mnaeania  of  uncertain  site^  said  to 
haw  been  built  by  Pelops.    (Strab.  riii.  p.  360.) 

GHABADRIAR  (XafwSpfoi),  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Acts,  mentioned  by  Scylax 
(p.  26),  which  Golooel  Leake  {North.  Greees,  yoL 
m.  p.  152)  kientifies  with  Vat^tedki  (B«rov48iey), 
the  mostandentof  alltlie  mooutsries  in  Mt  AthoSySs 
ii  was  founded  by  GonstaDtins  the  Great,  f  K.  B.  J.)  J 
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GHARADRUS  (XipoSfwr),  a  place  on  the  eoaat 
of  Gilida,  between  Pktanns  siid  Gragus,  according 
to  the  Stadiasmns.  Strabo  (p.  669),  who  writee  it 
Xapefyovs,  describes  it  as  a  fort  with  a  port  bekiw 
it,  and  a  mountain  Andriclos  above  it.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Beaufort  {KarammUa,  p.  194)  **as  an 
opening  through  the  mountains  with  a  smaU  river.* 
The  natates  call  the  place  Karadran.  The  moun- 
tain is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmns  under  the  name 
Androcus.  Beaufort  obserres  that  *'  the  great  arm 
of  Mount  Taurus,  which  proceeds  in  a  dbect  line 
from  Alaya  (Gorscesiom)  towards  Gape  Anamonr, 
suddenly  braaks  off  abreast  of  Karadran,  and  was 
probably  the  Mount  Andriclus,  which  Strabo  de- 
scribes as  oreriianging  Gharadrus."  The  rirer  at 
Karadran,  which  was  also  named  Chaiadrus,  ww 
mentkmed  by  Hecataeua  In  his  Asia.  (Steph.  B. 
«.  V.  X4paSfN>s.)  [G.  L.] 

GHARADRUS  (XdpaBpot),  the  name  of  many 
mountam  tonnents  in  Greece,  i.  In  PkooiB.  [Cha- 
RABRA,  No.  1.] 

2.  In  Epeirus.    [Gharadra,  No.  2.] 

3.  In  Achaia.     [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

4.  A  tributary  of  the  Inachus  in  Aigolis.  [Aiu> 
008,  ji.  200,  b.] 

5.  In  Messenia,  flowing  by  Garnasium.  (Paus. 
iv.  33.  §  5.) 

6.  In  Gynuria  in  Pekponnesus,  which  Statins 
deeoribes  {Theb.  It.  46)  ss  flowing  in  a  long  Talley 
near  Neris.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  A'ant,  or 
at  lesst  its  western  bnuioh,  rising  in  the  heights 
near  the  ruins  of  Neris.  (iWopoMies.'aoa,  p^ 
340.) 

GHARAX  iXdfmi :  Eth.  TUtpaitnwM).  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  9.)  has  collected  the  names  of  serenl  places 
called  Gbarax.  One  is  the  Gharax  Alexandri,  near 
Gelaenae  in  Phrygia.  Another  Ghana  is  the  oki 
name  of  **  Tralles  in  Garia;**  but  perhape  this  is  a 
blunder.  A  thini  was  a  p^aoe  of  great  trade  (/fi- 
96pt9r)  on  the  Gulf  of  IGoomedia  in  Bithynia,  and 
near  to  Nksomedia.  A  fourth  was  in  Pontioe.  The 
name,  applied  to  a  town,  ought  to  mean  a  stockade 
or  fortified  place.  [G.  L.] 

GHARAX  (Xdpa^,  Strmb.  xrii.  p.  836;  «(^, 
lY.  8.  §  14 ;  K^/Mt|,  Stadiasm.  p.  836),  a  seaport 
town,  bdongxng  to  the  Garthaginians,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  very  near  the  frontier  of  Gyn»- 
naica;  whence  wine  was  exported  to  Gyrenaica,  and 
sifyhimn  smuggled  in  return.  (Strab.  L  e.)  Its 
position,  like  that  of  so  many  other  places  on  the 
Great  Syrtis,  can  hardly  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. A  full  discussion  of  these  localities  will  bo 
found  in  Berth  {Wanderunffm,  p. :  64>    [P.  &] 

GHARAX  MEDIAE  (PtoL  vi.  2.  §  2),  a  town, 
acoording  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Gadusii,  one  of  ths 
tribes  of  Media  Atropatene.  It  is  thought  by  For- 
biger  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Ke»her,    [V.] 

GHARAX  SPASINU  (Xdpo(  Licwrlvw,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ;  Ptol.  ri.  3.  §  2  ;  Dion  Gass.  Lnriii.  28 ; 
Plin.  ri.  27.  s.  31),  a  town  in  the  southern  end  of 
Babylonia,  or,  perhaps  more  truly,  in  "Susiana,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Eulaens,  and 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
district  Gharacene  in  Susiana,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.  The  town  appears  to  have  borne  difierent 
names  at  difierent  periods  of  its  hiatory.  It  was  ori- 
ginaUy  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  called 
Akntandrma.  Some  time  later,  a  fiood  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  when  it  was  restored  by 
Antiochus  Epiphones,  under  the  name  of  AntiochM. 
Lastly,  it  was  occupied  by  Pasines  or  Spasines,  the 
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MO  of  SogdonaeuB,  the  chief  of  the  Arahe  who  lived 
In  the  odgbboarhood,  from  whom  it  acqaixed  the 
name  bj  which  it  hu  been  beet  known.  Piinj  etatee 
that  the  original  town  was  oolj  10  miles  from  the 
sea,  bat  that  in  his  time  the  existing  place  was  as 
much  as  120.  These  numbers  are  certunly  ex- 
aggerated; but  Plinj  oorrectljr  ascribes  the  adranoe 
of  the  coast  into  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  rivers  which 
flowed  into  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  uf 
considerable  extent  in  PUnv*s  time.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  DtooTsius  Periegetes  and  of  Isidoms, 
both  geographers  of  eminence.  [  V.] 

CHARCUA,  a  fortress  of  Mjgdonia,  which  the 
Bomans,  in  the  retreat  under  Jovian,  passed,  after 
leaving  Meiacarire.  ( Amm.  Marc  xxv.  6.  §  8 ;  oomp^ 
zviiL  10.  §  I  )  The  name  which  in  Sjria  signifies 
a  town,  was  probably  applied  to  several  lootlities 
(Le  Beau,  Bom  Empire^  vol  iiL  p.  155  ;  D'AnvtUe, 
L'EupknUe  et  h  Tigre,  p.  95).  This  fortress  (Xop- 
XcUi  Evagr.  if.  jS.  vi.  21)  was  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  populous  district  (Theophjiact.  Simocat.  v.  1), 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Zadesprates,  ths 
general  of  Btfam,  a.  d.  591.  (Le  Beau,  voL  x. 
p.  317.)  The  ruin,  now  called  Kdsr  Serj&n^  of 
which  only  the  fonndatians,  and  parts  of  two  oc- 
tagonal towers  remain,  may  possibly  repfesent 
Charcha.  {Jowm.  Gtog»  Soe.  vol  x.  pu  526 ;  Nie- 
buhr,  Reiae,  vol  ii.  pi  388 ;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  voL 
xi.  pp.  1 50, 380, 389.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

CHARIDE'MI  pa  (XapiHfiav  iucporHiptop :  C. 
de  Goto),  one  of  the  principal  headlands  of  the  Spa^ 
nish  peninsula,  forming  the  termination  of  the  & 
coast,  where  it  firrt  turns  to  the  NE.,  and  being  also 
the  S.  point  of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis.  It  was  di- 
rectly  opposite  to  the  month  of  the  river  Malva  in 
Haurvtania.    (PtoL  iL  4.  §  7.)  [P.&] 

CHARIEIS  (Xopifd,  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  10; 
Charien,  Plin.  vi.  4.  s.  4),  a  river  of  Colchis,  flow- 
iiig  into  the  Euxine  Sea,  90  stadia  north  of  the 
Phaas.  Whether  it  is  the  same  river  as  the 
Ohabbs  (X^put)  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  499)  is  doubtful. 

CHARINDA  (Xopd'Sas,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  2;  Amm. 
Marc  xxiii.  6),  a  small  river  on  the  western  boundary 
of  Hyrcania,  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Ptolemy  and  Ammianns  it  is  reckoned  to  be  a 
river  of  Northern  Media  or  Atropatena.  A  people 
are  met  with  who  are  called  Curbzcdi  (Xfi^y&M, 
PtoL  vi  9.  §  5).  These  ought  probably  to  be  called 
Charindi,  from  the  river.  [V.] 

CHARrSIA.     [Arcadia,  pi  193,  a.] 

CUABMANDE  iXapftdySn,  Xen.  Anab,  i.  5. 
§  10;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  a  large  and  prosperous  town 
acoonling  to  Xenopbion,  between  the  river  Mascas 
and  Um  northern  boundaiy  of  Babylonia,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  Xenophon  m«itions  that  the  soldiers 
qS  Cyrus  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  it,  on  skins  stuffed 
with  light  hay,  and  bought  there  pahn,  wine,  and 
com.  [V.] 

CHARU'DES  (Xo^SSct),  a  tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  12)  among  the  inhabitants  €( 
the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica.  They  are  no  doubt  the 
same  as  the  Chariides  mentioned  in  the  Monum. 
Ancyr.  (Suet  vol.  ii.  p.  375,  ed.  Wolf.)  It  is 
nut  equally  certain  as  to  whether  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Hamdes  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Ariovistus  (Caes.  B,  G.  L  31,  37,  51).      [L.  S.] 

CUABYBDIS  (Xflipv«8i5),  a  celebrated  whirlpuol 
in  the  Sicilian  Straits,  between  Messana  and  Bbe- 
gium,  but  much  nearer  to  the  former.  The  promi- 
nent part  which  it  assumes  (together  with  the  rock 
of  bcylla  an  thq  opposite  ooast)  in  the  Homeric  nar- 
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rative  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  (Horn.  Od.  m.) 
sufficiently  proves  the  alarm  which  it  eouated  in  tlie 
minds  of  the  earliest  navigators  of  these  aeas,  and  tha 
exaggerated  accounts  of  its  dangers  which  thej 
brought  home.  But  with  full  allowance  far  such 
exaggerstion,  thers  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tales  of 
Chaiybdis  and  Scylla  were  reaUy  assodsted  with  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  navigation  of  the  Sicilian 
Straits,  and  that  in  this  instance  the  ideotifieatiaB 
of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  may  bs 
safely  relied  on.  Nor  were  these  perils  by  any  means 
imaginary :  and  in  the  case  of  Gharybd^  especially 
had  mors  foundation  than  in  regard  to  Scylla.  Cap- 
tain Smyth  says  of  it: — "To  the  undecked  boaU  of 
the  Greeks  it  must  have  been  formidable :  flir  even 
in  the  present  day  small  ciafl  an  aometimes  endan- 
gered by  it,  and  I  have  seen  several  men-of-war,  and 
even  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  whirled  round  on  its 
surfiue:  but  by  using  due  caution  there  is  generally 
veiy  little  danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended. 
It  appears  to  be  an  agitated  water,  of  fram  70  to  90 
fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.  It  is 
owing  probably  to  the  meeting  of  the  harbonr  and 
lateral  currents  with  the  opposite  point  of  Pesso.* 
(Smyth's  Sidfy,  ^  123.) 

Thttcydides  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  <i 
the  existence  of  this  local  vortex  or  whirlpool,  and 
regards  the  Homeric  Charybdis  as  only  an  cxsg- 
gerated  account  of  the  fluctuations  and  agitatioos 
caused  in  the  Straits  of  Mesaana  generally  by  the 
alternations  of  the  currents  and  tides  from  the  two 
seas,  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian,  conminnicating 
by  so  narrow  an  opening.  (Thuc  iv.  24.)  The 
agitations  arising  fnxn  this  cause  are  no  doubt  con- 
siderable, and  might  often  be  attended  with  danger 
to  the  frail  vessels  of  the  ancient  navigators,  but 
the  actual  whirlpool  ia  a  completely  loosl  pheno- 
menon, and  is  situ|ited,  as  described  by  Stiabo,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  nf  Messana,  just  outside 
the  low  tongue  of  land  that  forms  the  harboor  of 
that  dty.  It  is  now  called  the  Galojaro,  (Strab.  vL 
p.  268 ;  Smyth's  Sicily,  I  c) 

Homer  indeed  appears  to  describe  the  two  dsngccs 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  as  lying  immediately  op- 
posite one  another,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  actual 
strait,  and  on  this  account  some  writen  have  sup- 
posed that   the  whirlpool  was  in   ancient  tinM 
situated   near  Cape  Peloms,  or  the  Faro  PoiM^ 
which  is  full  9  miles  from  Messana.     Local  ac- 
curacy on  such  a  point  is  certainly  not  to  be  eZ' 
pected  from  Homer,  or  the  poets  who  have  ad<^)ted 
his  description.     But  it  ia  not  impossible  that  then 
was  really  some  foundation  fior  this  view.    Clarer, 
who  made  careful  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and  bss 
given  a  very  accurate  deecription  of  the  Gohfaro^  off 
the  port  of  Messina,  adds  that  there  exbted  another 
vortex  immediately  on  the  &  nde  of  Cape  Pdonus 
which  had  been  known  to  produce  similar  cActs. 
CCluver,  SiaL  p.  70.)    It  is  evident,  however,  tbsi 
Strabo  knew  only  of  the  whirlpool  off  Messsaa, 
and   this  eeeuis   to  be  much  the  meet  oouider- 
able  and  permanent  (Aenomenon  of  the  kind :  sod 
niiitft  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  tme  Chaiybdis. 
Strabo  supposed  its  fluctuations  to  be  periodical,  and 
connected  with  the  tides  (the  influence  of  which  is 
strongly  felt  in  the  Stivts),  and  that  Homer  only 
erred  in  describing  them  as  occurring  lArss  times  a 
day  mstead  of  fwioe  (Strab.  i.  pp^  43, 44):  but  this 
is  emmeoos.     The  action  of  the  whiripool  depend* 
much  more  upon  the  wind  than  the  tides,  and  is 
very  imguhir  and  ancertaiib     Seneca  aliwifli  i0  ^ 
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■itorab  of  tnuMimDilj  whm  not  agitatad  by  tbe 
■oath-cast  wind,  and  JoTenal  npresenta  it  as  even 
freqaented  by  fiahenneD  dtiriii|r  these  peri)ds  of 
repose.  (Seneca,  Coma,  ad  Marc,  17  ;  Jnv.y.  102.) 
The  £ict  stated  by  Strabo,  and  alloded  to  by  Seneca, 
that  the  wrecks  of  the  Tessels  lost  in  the  Charybdia 
were  first  thrown  up  oo  the  coast  near  Taaromeniom, 
ia  connected  with  the  strong  cnirents  which  exist 
along  this  coast.    (Stnb.  W.  p.  S68 ;  Senec.  Ep,  79.) 

Pliny  and  Mela  content  themselves  with  a  mere 
passing  notice  of  the  once  celebrated  dangers  of  Scylla 
snd  Charybdia.  (Plin.  lit 8.  s.  14;  Melau. 7.§  14.) 
The  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  the  Greek  onea,  abound 
in  allnsions  to  the  latter:  bat  these  almost  all  relate 
to  the  Homerio  or  &balmis  acooont  of  the  pheno- 
menon: and  no  valne  can  be  attached  to  their  ez- 
pressiona  or  descriptions.  (Virg.  Atn,  ili.  420 ;  Ovid. 
Met  ziii.  730;  Tiboll.  iv.  1,  73;  Apoll  Bhod.  iv. 
923;  Lycophr.  Alex.  743;  Txets.  ChiL  z.  969; 
EnsUth.  ad  Odgm.  adi.  104;  Cic  Verr,  r,  56.)  The 
name  appears  to  have  early  become  proverbial,  in  the 
aense  of  anything  utterly  destruotiTe,  or  insatiably 
greedy.  (Aristoph.  Eq.  243;  Lyoophr.  Alex.  668; 
Cic.  i^iL  ii.  27.)  IJB.H.B.] 

CH ASTI EIS.     [Attica,  p.  329,  b. 

CHASUARI  (XoTToudpioi,  Katroviptot,  Btrab. 
p.  291 ;  PtoL  n.  1 1.  §  22),  or  as  Velleios  (il  105) 
and  Ammianns  Maroellmos  (zz.  10)  call  them, 
Attuabii,  were  a  German  tribe,  which,  to  judge 
Iran  its  name,  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  Chatti.  Accocding  to  Tacitns  (Germ.  34), 
they  dwelt  behind,  that  is,  to  the  cast  of  the 
BrocterL  This  statement,  however,  and  still  more 
the  passage  of  Ptolemy,  noder  it  eztremely  difficult 
to  determine  to  what  part  of  Germany  the  Chasnari 
ought  to  be  assigned.  Latham  places  them  in  the 
ooontiy  between  the  rivers  BmhTf  Lippe^  and  Rkme; 
while  others  consider  the  Chasnari  and  the  Cbat- 
tuarii  to  be  two  difierent  people.  The  latter  hy- 
pothesis, however,  does  not  remove  the  difficolties. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  affinity  with  the 
Chatti,  tbe  Chasnari  never  appear  in  alliance  with 
them,  but  with  the  Cherusd,  the  enemies  of  the 
ChattL  The  most  probable  suppcsitioD  as  to  the 
original  abode  of  the  Chasnari  is  that  of  Wilhelm 
(^Gemum.  p.  189,  foil.),  who  places  them  to  the 
north  of  the  Chatti,  and  to  tbe  west  of  the  Ghamavi 
and  the  river  We$er^  a  supposition  which  removes 
to  some  eztent  the  difficulty  of  Ptolemy's  accoant, 
who  places  them  sonth  of  the  Suevi  (for  we  must 
iMd  with  all  the  MSS.  6r&  tobt  Sov^tfavf ,  instead 
of  ttr4p)j  and  north-west  of  the  Chatti,  about  the 
souToes  of  the  river  Etne.  At  a  later  period  the 
same  people  appear  in  a  difierent  country,  the 
neighbourhood  A  Gddem,  between  tbe  Rhine  and 
the  Mouse,  where  they  formed  part  of  the  coo- 
ibdeiacy  of  the  Franks.  (Amm.  Marc.  /.  e.)  In 
that  district  their  name  occurs  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  pague  Kattuariorum,  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
Germ.  p.  181,  folL;  Latham's  TaciL  Germ,  Epileg. 
p.  IzviL  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHATENI,  an  Arab  tribe  inhabiting  the  Sinus 
Capenns,  whi«h  Plby  places  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Pervian  Gnlf,  and  a  little  north  of  the  Sinus  Gerrai- 
cus  (vi.  28.  s.  32):  **  the  Sinus  Capenus  is  at  once 
identified  with  Chat,  or  Katif  Bay,  by  the  mention 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  ChatenL"  (Forater,  Arabia^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  216.)  [G.W.] 

CHATRAMIS  (Xarpofils),  a  country  of  Arabia 
Fetiz,  mentioned  by  Dionysius  Per.  (957),  and 
Lufttathius  (ad  he.)  as  a4jacent  on  the  sooth  to 
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Chaldaifds,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Persift.  It, 
therefore,  oorresponied  with  the  modem  district  of 
OmaOf  at  the  SE.  of  the  Araluan  Peninsula,  and  is 
identified  by  Forster  with  Dar-Ckaramaiah,  and 
traced  to  Hadoram  the  Joctanite  patriarch.  (Geo.  z. 
27.)  [CoRODAMVM  Promomtorium.]      [G.  W.] 

CHATRAMOTITAE,  a  people  of  the  sonth  of 
Arabia.  (Plin.  tL  28.)  The  country  he  names 
Atramitae.  Both  names  are  but  different  forms  of 
Adramitae  [AdramitabI,  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  soutnera  coast  of  Arabia  atiU 
called  ^adhwMiiil,  originally  settled,  it  would  appear, 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Joctanite  patriarch  Ha- 
sarmaveth.  (Gen.  z.  26 ;  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i 
p.  113,  vol.  u.  p.  324.)  [6.  W.] 

CHATRIAEL     [Imoia.] 

CHATTI  or  CATTI  (xAroi^Xd^rrai),  one  of  the 
grsHt  tribes  of  Germany,  which  rose  to  great  import* 
anre  after  tbe  decay  of  the  power  of  Uie  Cherusd. 
Their  name  is  still  praserved  in  Jleeeem  (Haseea), 
They  were  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Hermiones  (Plin. 
iv.  28),  and  are  described  by  Caesv  (B.  G.  iv.  19, 
vi.  10)  as  belonging  to  the  Suevi,  although  Tadtna 
(Germ.  30,  31)  deirly  distinguishes  them,  and 
that  jtfsUy,  for  no  Gennan  tribe  remained  in  ito 
origiiml  locality  mora  permanently  than  the  ChatU. 
We  first  meet  with  their  name  in  tbe  campaigns  of 
Drusus,  when  they  acquired  celebrity  by  their  wan 
against  the  Romans,  and  against  the  Chemscana 
who  were  their  mortal  enemies.  (Tac  Germ.  36, 
Ana,  i.  55,  zil  27,  28;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  33,  36, 
Iv.  1,  bvii.  4,  5;  Tac.  EieL  iv.  37,  Agr.  39, 41 ; 
Flor.  iv.  12;  Liv.  EpiL  140;  Soet  DomiL  6; 
Frontin.  5lra<.  i.  1 ;  PUn.  Poim^.  20.)  The  Banana 
gained,  indeed,  many  advantages  over  them,  and 
under  GermanicuM  even  destroyed  Mattium,  their 
capital  (Tac.  ^imi.  i.  56),  but  never  succeeded  in 
redncing  them  to  permanent  submission.  In  the 
time  of  the  war  against  the  Maroomannians,  they 
made  predatory  incursions  into  Upper  Germany  and 
Bhaetia  (CapitoL  M.Ankm.B\  The  kst  time 
they  are  mentioned  is  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
oentuiy.  (Greg.  Tur.  ii.  9 ;  Claud.  BelL  GeL  419.) 
After  this  they  disappear  among  the  Franks.  Their 
original  habitations  appear  to  have  eztended  from 
the  WesteneaU  in  the  west  to  the  Saale  in  Fraa~ 
conao,  and  from  the  river  Main  in  the  south  as  far 
as  the  sonrres  of  the  Elisoo  and  the  Weeer,  so  that 
they  occupied  ezactly  the  modem  country  of 
ffeeem,  including,  perhaps,  a  portico  of  the  iM)rth- 
west  of  Bavaria,  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §  22)  places 
them  more  esstward,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their 
victories  over  the  Cheniscans.  The  Batavi  are 
said  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Chatti,  who 
emigrated  into  Gaul.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  Ceimi  (K^nvi),  with  whom  the  Bioinans  were 
at  war  under  Caracalia,  were  no  others  than  the 
Chatti  (Dion  Cass.  IzzviL  14);  but  this  is  more 
than  doubtful  (Comp.  ZeusK,  Die  DeuUeken  «, 
die  Nachbaretamnte,  p.  327,  foil.;  Wilhehn,  Ger- 
man, p.  181,  foil;  Latham,  Tac,  Germ,  p.  105, 
foU.)  [L.  a] 

CHAUCI,  CAUCHI,  CAUCI,  CAYCI  (KoiJxoi, 
Kai;«oi),  a  German  tribe  in  the  east  of  the  Frisians, 
between  the  rivers  Emt  and  Elbe.  (Plin.  iv.  28, 
zvL  2;  Suet  Claud.  24;  Tac  <7erm.  35,  Ann.  zi. 
18;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  62,  IziiL  30;  Veil.  Pat.  ii  106; 
Strab.  p^  291 ;  Lucan.  i.  463;  Ckud.  m  EfUrap.  i. 
379,  de  Loud.  SiiL  i.  22f .)  In  the  east  their 
country  bordered  on  that  oif  the  Sazones,  in  the 
north-west  on  that  of  the  Longobardsi  and  in  the 
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aorth  00  tluit  at  thft  Angrirarii,  00  that  the  modem 
OUmburg  and  Ham&ver  prettj  nearly  reprasent  the 
oumiUy  of  the  GhancL  It  was  tnTeraed  by  the 
river  Vwotf^y  which  divided  the  Chaod  into 
MifjoNi  and  IGnoras ;  the  former  oocapying  the 
western  bank  of  the  iiTer,  and  the  latter  the  eastern. 
(Tae.  Germ  S5.)  The  Chand  are  described  by 
Tadtns  aa  the  most  Qlnstzions  tribe  among  the 
Germans,  and  he  adds  that  they  were  as  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  justice  and  peace,  as  for 
their  valour  in  case  of  need.  Pliny  (xvi.  1.  8),  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  himself  been  in  their 
country,  describes  them  ss  a  poor  and  pitiable 
people,  who,  their  ooontry  bang  almoet  conistantly 
overflown  by  the  sea,  were  obliged  to  build  their 
habitations  on  natoral  or  artificial  eminences,  who 
lived  npon  fish,  and  had  only  nun-water  to  drink, 
which  they  ki^  in  cisterns.  This  latter  descrip- 
tioD  can  be  tme  only  if  limited  to  that  portion  of 
the  Ghana  who  dwelt  on  Uie  sea  ooast,  bat  cannot 
a|^y  to  those  who  lived  farther  inland.  The 
Chaod  were  distinguished  as  navigators,  but  also 
carried  on  piracy,  in  parsoit  of  which  they  sailed 
•oath  as  fiur  as  the  coast  of  GaoL  (Tac.  ^fM.  xL 
18;  Dion  Caas.  Ix.  80.)  They  were  sabdned  by 
Tiberias  (YelL  Pat.  iL  106),  and  for  a  time  they, 
like  the  Frisians,  were  fiiithfal  friends  of  the 
Romans  (Tac  Afm,  iL  8,  17,  81),  until  the  Uttter 
ezaspersted  them  by  their  insolence.  The  con- 
aeqnenoe  was,  that  the  Romans  were  driven  from 
their  ooontry,  and  although  Gabinios  Secundus 
gained  some  advantages  over  them,  to  which  he 
even  owed  the  honoorable  surname  of  Chancios 
(Dion  Cass.  Iz.  8;  Soet  ClimL  84),  and  although 
Corbolo  continued  the  war  against  them,  yet  ti^e 
Romans  were  unable  to  reconquer  them.  (Tac.  A  nn. 
zL  19,  80;  Dion  Cass.  Iz.  SO.)  The  Chauci  are 
mentioned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  third 
century,  when  in  the  reign  of  Didius  JnUanus,  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  GauL  (Spart  Did.  JuL  L) 
At  that  time  they  belonged  to  ue  confederacy  cS 
the  Saxons,  and  were  one  of  the  most  warlike  na- 
tions of  Germany  (Julian.  Opera,  pp.  34,  56,  ed. 
Spanh.;  Zoeim.  ill  6);  they  had,  moreover,  extended 
so  fiu  south  and  west,  that  they  are  mentioned  as 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  (Claud,  de  Land, 
StiL  L  885.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAULOTAEI  (XavAorcubi.Emtostii.  ap.Strab. 
xvi.  p.  767),  an  Arab  tribe  at  the  NW.  of  the  Per- 
sian  Gulf,  mentioned  by  Eratosthenes.  Dr.  Wells, 
following  Bochart  and  oUie-  authorities,  has  observed 
of  this  quarter :  **  In  these  parts  by  Eratosthenes 
are  placed  the  Chaulothad;  by  Festus  Avienus  the 
Chaoloeii;  by  Dionysius  Periegetes,  theChabbsii; 
and  by  Pliny,  the  (Chaudei  or)  Chavelaei ;  all  re- 
taining, in  their  name,  most  of  the  radical  letters  of 
the  woid  ChaviUh  "  (dted  by  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  L 
p.  41).  This  identification  of  the  names  of  the 
classical  geographere  with  the  Scripture  Havihih  b 
proved  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Focster  with  much  re- 
search (f.  c  et  seq.).  [G.  W.] 

CHAUS.  The  Roman  general  Cn.  Manlins 
marched  from  Tabae  in  Pisidia  in  three  days,  or  per- 
haps not  three  whole  days  to  the  river  Chaus.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  14.)  His  line  of  march  was  to  Thabusioo 
on  the  Indus,  and  thence  to  Cibyrm.  The  Chans 
must  have  been  one  of  the  upper  brsnches  of  the 
indus  {Dakumm  Tehj/),  {G.  L.] 

CHAZE'NE  (Xa(i|i^,  Strsb.  xvi  p.  786),  one  of 
tlie  distrists  into  which  Strabo  divides  the  plain 
country  of  Assyria,  round  Ninus  (Nineveh).    The 
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other  two  divisfens  were  named  Dokanan  and  (V 
lachene.  [V.] 

CHEIMARKHUS.    [ Arooub,  pu  801 ,  al^ 

CUEIME'RIUM  (Xci^ior),  a  prumunturjr  and 
harbour  of  Thespratia  in  Epdrus,  between  the  riv«fs 
Acheron  and  Thyamis,  and  oppente  the  soatlieni 
point  of  Corcyra.  In  the  two  naval  ei^agecncDts 
between  the  Gorcyraeans  and  Corinthians  Just  beftjsw 
the  Pelopoonesian  war,  Cheimerium  vras  the  statioa 
of  the  Corinthian  Beet  Leake  supposes  the  promoD- 
tory  of  Chdmerium  to  be  C  Varidm,  and  the  hnr- 
hour  that  oiArpUmL  (Thuc  L  30,  46;  Stnb.  viL 
p.  884;  Paus.  viiL  7.  §  8;  S^eph.  B.  &  «.;  Leake, 
Nortkem  (Trseos,  vd.  m.  p.  5.) 

CHELAE  (XnA«),  a  place  on  the  ooast  of  Bi- 
thynia,  marked  in  the  Table.  Arrian  (p.  13)  plaoea 
it  SO  stadia  east  of  the  ishnd  Thynias,  and  180  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  It  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  a  cape  named  Ktflom  in  the  m^ia.  [O.L.-3 

CHELENOTHAGL    [AnmoFiA,  pi  68,  a.] 

CHELIDONIA.  This  name  occoib  in  Strabo 
(pi  663)  in  the  genitive  Xc\i8opl«r,  as  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Phiygia.  Nothiqg  is  known  of  the  place. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  correct  the  reading  to  ^lA*- 
MqX^ov.  (See  Groskurd,  TroMtL  Strab.  voL  iii. 
p.  63.)  [G.  L.] 

CHELIIKXNIAE  IN5ULAE  (XcXiMricu),  two 
rocks  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  XcAi8^io4),  acoor^ng  to  Pha- 
vorinns,  one  called  Corudela,  and  the  other  Mela- 
nippeia;  but  the  position  is  not  mentioned.  Scylax 
also  mentions  only  two.  Acconling  to  Strabo  (pL 
580),  the  Taurus  first  attains  a  great  elevation  oppo- 
site to  the  Chelidoniae,  which  are  islands  situated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sea-coast  of  PamphyUa,  or 
on  the  borden  of  Lyda  and  PamphyUa  (p^  651). 
They  were  off  the  Hiera  Acta,  three  in  number, 
ragged,  and  of  the  same  extent,  distant  about  five 
stadia  from  one  another,  and  six  stadia  from  the 
coast;  one  of  them  has  an  anchorage  or  port  (p.  666)w 
Pliny  (v.  33),  who  places  these  islands  opposite  to 
the  "  Tsuri  promontorium,"  mentions  three,  and  ob- 
serves that  they  are  dangerous  to  navigators;  bat  no 
dangen  were  discovered  by  Beaufort  There  are 
five  islands  off  the  Hiera  Acra,  which  is  now  Cape 
KkeHdoma :  "  two  of  these  islands  are  from  Ibar  to 
five  hundred  feet  high ;  the  other  three  are  small  and 
barren.*  (Beaufort,  JSTaronuimia,  p.  38.)  TheGreeks 
still  call  them  Chelidoniae,  of  which  the  Italiatt 
sailors  made  CtUdom;  and  the  Turks  have  adopted 
the  Italian  name,  and  call  them  ShdidouL 

Livy  (xxxiH.  41)  names  the  Hiera  Acra,  or  the 
Sacred  Promontory  which  is  opposite  to  the  Chdi- 
doniae,  Chelidoniura  promontorium.  [G.  L.] 

CHELONATAS  (XcA«M{rar),  a  promontory  of 
Achaia,  and  the  most  westeriy  point  of  the  INelo- 
poonesus,  distant,  according  to  Pliny,  two  miles 
from  Cyllene.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  335,  338,  343; 
Pans.  i.  8.  §  4;  Agathem.  i.  5;  Plin.  iv.  5.  a.  6; 
MeL  il  3.)  It  has  been  disputed  whether  Ghdo. 
natas  oonesponds  to  C  Olarimiaa  {Klar^mUa)  or  to 
C.  TomSte,  both  of  than  being  promontories  of  the 
peninsnla  of  Kklemdtn.  There  can  be  little  doobt, 
however,  that  C,  Tomdte,  the  most  sontberiy  of  the 
two,  is  the  andent  Cbekniatas,  both  beeanae  there  is 
near  it  tiie  small  island  mentioned  by  Strabo  (pi 
338),  and  because  it  is  distant  two  miles  from  <7fe> 
rental,  the  andent  Cyllene.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  name  Chekmatas  was  originally  given  to  the 
whole  peninsula  of  KkltmutMif  from  its  supposed 
resembknoe  to  a  tortoise.  (Leakey  ~  ~ 
p.  810.) 


CHEL0MIDE8  LACUS. 

CBELO'HIDKS  LACUS  (al  X*A*R*n  XWw), 
«  MtKB  vt  hkm  (appuntlj  thira),  fcmMd  bj  tbe 
lint  Oar  in  Ljliia  Interior,  tha  middk  not  btine 
pWad  b7  PbdHDT  m  490  kii«..  ud  SO"  N.  hu 
Tbaj  (tcm  to  (nrmpnd  to  tbe  thns  lakv  of  So- 
■tai*Mi,  Jfalob  or  BmOa.  and  mm,  tba  kut 
■ad  Urf!«t  of  which  lin  B.  rf  Lata  Tciad,  tai  tim 
o(bcirtwo<Dstimtotti«N£.of  mm.  (PtsLir.e. 
«  13:  Mtnp.  Ghb  and  Libta.)  [P.  &] 

CHEHHIS  (X^^i^t),  ths  chM  ton  of  tba 
Cbtouuita  Noma  in  tba  Tbcbtud,  and  ona  <€  the 
iD«t  ancimt  dtiei  in  Bgrpt,  ibKid  opoo  tba  eaatem 
bankof  Iba  Niia,  iqipnilB  to  a  riTBT-islaod  of  nmilir 
name.  CbsDunii  aabaaiiDBntlj  becuna  Panosoli). 
nndar  which  litis  it  i«  man  paiticalarlj  dncnbed. 
[PiiTOFOUa.]  From  tba  Chsninila  nme,  and 
titj  bI  tba  Tbefaaid,  mobt  be  diitisgiiiihtd  tba 
CbsDinita  or  Cbiioi)»t«  maw,  and  floating  ialand 
Cbemmifl  or  Chaxntna,  near  tha  d^  of  Bnto  in  tba 
Delta.  [BOTO.]  Tbe  ctlmio  word  Clum  or  Ham, 
and  alio  tbe  CopCio  apptllatjio  of  tba  Nils  Vallej— 
ei  Cliemi  or  tha  B1»A  Earth,— an  appainitljr 
cootainad  in  tbt  nama  of  Cbammia;  and  tba  cit; 
waa  aocHit  anongh  to  hata  baen  nearlj  coDtenipocaij 
with  the  ahoiiinma  of  tbe  Theboid.        [W.  B.  D.] 

CHENorCHENAE(X^,Siepb.B.j.v.;X^<ii. 
Paoa^Diod.;  fl*.  Xqren.Xicxi^]),  tha  birthpUoa 
of  iljKO,  whom  Plato  and  othen  mentioa  aa  one  of 
tlM  Saren  SagM  <tf  Greece.  (PbL  iViXi^.  p.343, 
a.)  There  waa  a  diiputa  arnuig  the  andoDta  r»- 
apectin^  thia  jdaoe,  aome  plwing  it  in  Theaaalj  at 
the  foot  of  Ui.  Oeta,  aid  otben  in  Laccnia  (Diog. 
Ijdit.  i.  lOG);  bat  tbe  balanca  id  antbcntin  ia  in 
fnonr  of  the  fanner  of  tbeae  two  litnatiana.  Pan- 
aaniaa  (i.  91.  1 1)  calla  it  a  TiUaK*  ou  HL  OeU; 
and  Diodenu  {Emrpt.  da  VirL  tt  fit.  p.  S35)  de- 
aehbaa  Ujao  «a  a  Maliin,  who  dwelt  in  the  lilb^o 
itf  Cbenae.  Staphanni  B.,  on  tba  other  haul,  plana 
Cb«n  in  Ijooiia.  It  baa  been  oonjectDRd  that  this 
oKifiuiai  maj  havo  ariaeo  frcon  the  eolonj  which 
the  Lacedaoncoiaia  Ibnadod  in  the  diitrict  of  Oela. 
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Cfana  WM  iboot  nid-wa;  batwan  Alamrinia 
■  "       .",''„"  •*  niiJaa  tuMO 

eithv.  The  nama,  bnrarar,  m  comjiantitiBlj  of 
la  bo  a  pnnlj  Coptio  apaJ 
IMioG,  anawoiii^  to  tba  Halhaiic  Xx^fa,  or  FaoM- 
boaU  Cbcnn,  aoeivding  to  the  ahora-oited  anbntiaat 
in  Nicaoder,  waa  near  to  Schedia  (camp.  Stiab.  iril 
p.  800),  and  aeema  in  {totnan  tuxe  to  have  ■nps'- 
"  ■"  "  "  'inu  in  pUcea  of  anchoraga 
which,  like  tJie  Mile,  bring- 
of  allDTial  Bdl  peiiedicallj, 

Charau.  wm  italiaied  a  genaral  ferrj-biat,  of  whiah 
formed  ^ait  of  the  rerBmaa  of  the  Henn^ 
poUlB  DMue.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CEEBITH  (XofyiU,  LXX.).  a  fangk  meotimd 
onlj  in  tb«  hintory  of  Elijah  { I  Kmgt,  iriL  3 — T) 
haj  farther  notice  cf  ita  aitaatiflii  than  that 
befon  Joidan,"  an  expreiaiaa  wbicb  might 
eitber  aignl^  eut  of  the  Jordan,  or  00  tb*  mj  to 
the  Jordan.  No  raloe  wbaierei  can  be  attached  to 
Di.  Robinaon'a  attempt  to  identify  it  with  Wadj  KiU 
(£^iiM;nl.ii.  p.2BB).*|-  -      "  ' 


(Th, 


iii.  93.) 
CHENOB(rSCIA,  or  CHEKOBasCIUM  (Xv- 
-      -.la,  Ptol.  i».  S.  S  TS  ;    Steph.  B.  a. 


L   p.  166;    Xili'r<«i>(ri 


,   jVoL   Imp.  :    £(*. 


XflwiwcdTtii),  or  tbe  Gocee-pena,  wu  a  diattict  of 
the  Thebaid  in  ^gjpl,  on  tbe  eaitern  aide  of  the 
Nil<,40inil8aNW.ofCoptos,  andiulat.SG"  ~ 
It  kj  nearlj  oppant«  the  citiea  of  Diispalia  Paiva. 
and  Lepiddton  Palis,  and  contained  acatj,  or  hamlet, 
alao  denominated  Chenobcacia.  Tbe  name  of  tbe 
Gone-pen  iudicata  the  pnqise  to  which  tbia  t 
ef  watar-meadowB  waa  appnpnatad,  althcngh, 
deed,  a  fteogiapher  citod  hj  Stepbaima  Bji.  (a, 
ileiuaa  the  aiiiteuce  of  gooee-paataiB  al  Chenabacia, 
and  aaji  that,  on  ttM  esutiai;,  the  meadowa  1 
HO  a  pen,  or  pteaerre  of  ccoroi^lea.  8nt  when 
renxaibnad  that  the  gooae  waa  a  faroiirite  nand  of 
the  EgTptian  pwU  (Herod,  ii.  37),  that  tbe  bird 
waa  eaoid  to  laia,  and  ia  freqnenti;  depicted  on  the 
moaotDental  noords  cf  Egyptian  domestic  liEe  (Bc^ 
eellini,  H.  C.  it.,  Uia.,  tie.  &c.),  and  that  ita  quilla 
wen  naed  in  writing,  it  aeema  uot  Dnlikelj  that 
aume  districts  m  the  Nile  Valler  ahonid  have  been 
afjmiviBted  to  the  naring  of  ge«e.  [W.  B.  D.] 
CHEREU(4  X'H*".  or  Xav^.  Scbol.HiA'icm' 
Tkeriac.  p.633i  It.  Anton,  p,  154-3;  Gng.  Mi 
liana.  Or.  91.  p.  391,  Bentd.  «d.;  Atbuiaa.  Vi 
S,  Ankm.  p.  S60),  toppoaed  to  be  the  modem  Tillage 
of  Xen'liK  in  tbe  Delta  or  Egjpi.  Accoiding 
toe  rather  conflioiing  atatrmanta  in  the  Itineiari 


rocky  vaUa;  immediatelj  to  tbe  lurtb  of 
Jamaaiem  and  Jericho,  aod  which 
ia  mentioned  in  the  borden  i£  Jodab  and  BenjsmiD. 
(Jotk.  IT.  7.)  [G.  W.] 

CH£BS0N£'SU3  (Xffwdnmf),  a  ume  bome 
by  three  placea  in  Cnte.  1.  A  pnnt  on  the  W. 
coast,  identiBed  with  ftrontn,  naarniiUo  di  Corbo 
(ltd.  ill  17.  %%;  Hoock.  KreCo,  vol.  i.  p^  379.) 

3.  (PbiLiii.17.  §  S;  Stadiatm.  §331.339, 
HiaiDcl,),  the  haTen  of  Ljotos,  with  a  taonpla  of 
Britoouutit  (Strab.  x.  p.  479).  16  U.  P.  Awn 
Cnoaana.  (AaU.  Tab.)  Ur.  Paahley  (TVtw.  Tol.  L 
p.  968)  (bond  mine  cloae  to  a  little  port  eu  tbe 
ahore,  and  the  actual  namea  of  tba  TilLigea  Khet- 
adiMJM  and  EpacopiamA,  indicate  that  hare  b  to  be 
fiinnd  what  was  ooce  the  ancient  port  of  Ljctna,  and 
attarwards  became  an  Epjacopal  dtf.  (Hoeck,  Tol.  L 
p.  408.) 

S.  Stnbo  (iTii.  p.  S3fl)  dcacribs  the  gnt  har- 
boDT  of  Cyisiaica  near  the  proRKiDiDrj  of  Aidaoaua 
aa  lying  oppaite  to  CbenoDtena  of  Crete ;  tbe  aaow 
antbor  (i.  p.  479)  places  Prsesoa  between  tba 
Sammian  promontory  and  CbeFKiieaiia.  Tbeta 
most  luiTe  beeo,  Ihen^ire,  a  point  to  tbe  S  of  the 
island  baaring  tbie  ruune,  the  poaitioD  of  which  if 
not  koowiL  (Hoack,  to).  L  p.  439 ;  Eckbel,  Tol.  iL 
p.30T.)  [E.B.J.] 


CHERSONESUS  AUREA.  [AuiiMi.] 
CHEESONE'SUS  Cl'MBBICA  {Xtpnimttt 
Ki«i(piit4  :  Julttmd),  the  targe  peninsula  terminat- 
ing on  tbe  N.  in  Ibo  prowontorauBi  Ciubronmt, 
between  the  Gennsn  Ocean  cai  the  W.  and  tha  tinm 
Lagmu  and  Codoww  on  tbe  B.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  S  j 
Strab.  p.  993.)  Strabo  ia  tbe  fint  ancient  utbarity 
nwBtioning  this  peninsula,  for  it  waa  cnly  during 
tbe  campaigna  of  Tibarini   in   tba  MTl^«ait.«f 
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CHEB80NESUS. 


Gtnnanj,  tiiat  the  Bomani  beard  of  its  ezktnoe. 
Aooording  to  Pfinj  (ir.  27),  its  natiTe  name  was 
Covfrif ,  whidi  is  otherwise  nnknown.  Its  oomnHm 
name  is  derired  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Cinhriy 
who  CQDtinoed  to  inhabit  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Boman  emperors.    Comp.  CiMiiRL  [L.  S.] 

CHERSOME'SUS  HERAGLEOTICA  or  PAR- 

VA.      [TaURICA  GHERflONESUS.] 

GHERSOKE'SUS  MAGNA  (XtppAnitros  Ibcpa, 
Stimb.  xvii.  p.  838;  Xc  v^nia-off  /AvydiKti,  PtoL  ir. 
5.  §  2 ;  also  called  Xippovp€L,  Etk.  Xcppoi^/NOf, 
Steph.  B.  «.  V.  X^pffimi^ot :  RoM-ei-Tin^  vnlg. 
J2aa»<m),  one  of  the  chief  promontories  of  N.  Africa, 
fionning  tin  NE.  headland  of  the  great  conrex  pro- 
jection of  the  Cyrenaic  coast,  bat  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Mannarica.  It  had  a  citj  and  harbour. 
It  was  called  Grtat  in  contradbtinction  to  the  Gher- 
aonesns  Panra  on  the  coastt  of  Egjpt,  half  a  degree 
W.  of  Aleiandria.  (PtoL  ir.  5.  §  9;  Barth,  TTon- 
d^rw^en,  &e.  pp.  501,  547.)  [P.  &] 

GHERSONE'SUS  TAURIGA.  [TaubicaGhbr- 

aORRBOS.] 

GHERSONE'SUS  THRA'GIGA  (X«p<r^ny<rof 
6yificla),  the  peninsula  extending  in  a  soath-westerlj 
direction  into  the  Aegean,  between  the  Hellespont 
and  the  bay  of  Mebu.  Near  Agora  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  running  acroes  it  against  incur- 
sions from  the  mainland.  (Xenoph.  HdL  m.%,  §  10 ; 
Died.  xvi.  88 ;  Plin.  iv.  18 ;  Agath.  5.  p.  108 ; 
Plat  Per,  19.)  The  isthmus  traversed  by  the 
wall  was  only  86  stadia  in  breadth  (Herod.  tI.  36 ; 
oomp.  ScyL  p.  28;  Xenoph.  /.  c);  bat  the  length  of 
the  peninsnla  from  this  wall  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremitj,cape  Mastuaia,  was  420  stadia  (Herod,  /.c). 
It  is  now  called  the  penmgula  oftht  DardemeUeSf 
at  ofCfalUpolL  It  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Thrscians,  but  was  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Athenians,  at  a  very  early  period.  (Herod. 
▼L  34,  folL;  Nepoa,  Afilt.  1.)  Daring  the  Penian 
wars  it  was  oocopied  by  the  Persians,  and  after 
their  expulsion  it  was,  for  a  time,  ruled  over  by 
Athens  and  Sparta,  until  it  fiell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Hacedonians,  and  became  the  object  of 
contention  among  the  sucoessorB  of  Alexander.  The 
Romans  at  length  conquered  it  from  Antiochus. 
Its  prindpal  towns  were,  Gardia,  Pactya,  Gai^- 
upOLifl,  Alopkgohnksus,  Saaros,  Maottus,  and 
Elarxts.  [L.  S.] 

GHERSONE'SI  PROMONTORIUM  Qitpeiini- 
ffos  iicpa),  placed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  towards  the 
north-eastom  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
countiy  of  the  Leaniti.  It  apparently  formed  the 
southern  promontory  of  the  Leuiites  Sinas  mentioned 
by  the  same  geographer,  and  is  identified  by  Foister 
with  RoB-d-Chir,  {Arabia^  toL  ii.  p.  215,  comp. 
vol.  i.  p.  48.)  [G.  W.] 

CHERUSGI  (X^poiHr«0i,  XvpowrKoi,  or  Xai- 
pwaitot),  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  German 
tribes.  Mid  mentioned  even  by  Gaesar  (B.  G.  vi.  10) 
as  a  people  of  the  same  importance  as  the  Suevi, 
from  whom  they  were  sepantted  by  the  Slra  R^i^'^niw. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the  exact  part  of 
Gennany  occupied  by  them,  as  the  ancients  do  not 
always  distingmsh  between  the  Gheruscans  proper, 
and  those  tribes  which  only  belonged  to  the  oon- 
fedenttion  of  the  Ghemseanf^  But  we  are  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  their  country  extended 
from  the  Visurgis  in  the  W.  to  the  Albis  in  the  E , 
and  from  Melibocus  in  the  N.  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sodeti  m  the  &,  so  that  the  Ghamavi  and 
Langobndi  wen  their  northern   neighbours,  the 
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Chatti  the  western,  the  Hermnndnri  the  wiulliwHy 
and  the  SQingi  and  Semnones  their  eastern  nofrli- 
boon.  (Gomp.  Caes.  Ic;  Dion  Gaaa.  It.  1.:  Fbr. 
iv.  12.)  After  the  time  of  Gaesar,  thej  ^pear  t» 
have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Bonoans;  bat 
when  the  latter  had  already  sabdned  several  di 
the  most  powerful  German  tribes,  and  had  made 
such  progress  as  to  be  able  to  take  tfaetr  wintei 
quarters  in  Gennany,  the  impmdence  and  ^lan^ 
of  Varus,  the  Roman  commander,  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  rdation  between  the  Ramans  snd 
Gharoscans;  for  the  latter,  under  their  chief  Armi- 
nius,  farmed  a  confederation  with  many  smaller 
tribes,  and  in  a.i».  9  completely  defeated  the  BonsBi 
in  the  fiuiMas  battle  of  the  Teutobnrg  fbresL  (Dion 
Gass.lvL18;  Tac.  iifM.  ii  9 ;  Veil  PRt  iL  1 18 ; 
Suet.  Aug.  49 ;  Strsb.  vii.  p.  291.)  After  this, 
Germanicus  waged  war  against  them  to  blot  oat 
the  stain  which  the  German  barbarians  had  cast 
apon  the  Roman  Dame;  bat  the  Romans  were  un- 
soocessful  (Tac  Awm.  L  57,  foil.,  iL  8,  fbH),  and  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  internal  dispotes  and  leodj 
among  the  Germans  themselves,  that  they  wera 
conquered  by  the  Ghatti  (Tac.  Gtrm.  36),  so  that 
Pidemy  (iL  11. 1 19)  knew  them  only  as  a  smaD 
tribe  on  the  suuth  of  the  Harz  mountun,  thongb 
it  is  posuble  also  that  several  tribes  which  he  mei»- 
tiona  in  their  noghbouriiood  wider  difierent  names, 
were  only  branches  of  the  great  Gheruscan  natioa. 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  Cberuscans  again  appear  in  the  oonfeden- 
tion  of  the  Franks.  (Kazar.  Pameg,  ComtL  18 ; 
Gbtudian,  de IV,  C<mi, Hem. 450,  de  BdL  GtLA\0\ 
wmy,  Plin.  iv.  28;  Uv.  EpU.  138;  Zeoss,  Dm 
DeuUeh.  pp.  105, 383,  foil.;  Wllhefan,  Germ.  p.  190^ 
foil.;  Latham,  on  Toe.  Germ.  p.  129,  (cXL)  fL.  &] 

GHE'SINUS.    [Sarxatia  Eurofara.] 

GHESIUS.    rSAMOS.] 

GHESULOTH  (XflurcA»«afe,  TUunXkB,  LXX. 
Joih.  xix.  12, 18),  a  town  near  Moont  Tabor,  in  the 
boidera  of  Zabnkn  and  Issachar.  Dr.  Robanson 
conjectures  that  the  modem  village  of  /bdl  may 
represent  this  ancient  site.  It  is  sitaated  in  the 
plun  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  between 
Little  Herman,  and  the  northern  hills  that  fonn  the 
boundary  of  the  great  plain.  He  writes  "  It  is  pro- 
bably the  Ghesnlloth  and  ChiskAh-Tabor  of  tiie  Book 
of  Joshua;  the  Chasalus  of  Eosebins  and  Jerome  in 
the  plain  near  Tabor;  and  the  Xaloth  of  Josephna, 
situated  in  the  great  plaiiL"    (^BA.  Res.  voL  in. 

p.  182.)  rc.  W.] 

GHILIOGO^ON  (XiA«(inf/ioF  veSW).    [Ama- 

8IA,  p.  1 18.] 

GHIMAERA  (Xf/icupa),  a  mountain  in  Lyda,  in 
the  territory  of  Phaselis,  where  there  was  a  iSama 
burning  on  a  rock  oontinually.  Pliny  (iL  106 ; 
V.  27)  quotes  Gtesias  as  his  authority,  and  tfaa 
passage  of  Gtesias  is  also  preserved  by  Photioa 
(God.  72).  Gtesias  adds,  that  water  did  not 
extinguish  the  flame,  but  increased  it.  The  flame 
was  examined  by  Beaufort  (^Karamamiaj  p.  47,  &c), 
who  is  the  modem  disooverer  of  it.  This  Faaor, 
as  it  is  called,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lyda, 
south  of  the  great  mountains  of  Solyma  and  of 
Phaselis  (^Tehntva),  According  to  Spratt*s  Lgeia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  181),  near  AdnUekan,  not  far  from  the 
ruins  of  Olympos,  "  a  number  of  rounded  serpentine 
hills  rise  among  the  limestone,  and  siiroe  of  them 
bear  up  masses  of  that  rock :  at  the  junction  of  one 
of  these  masses  of  scaglia  with  the  serpentine  ia  the 
Fonor,  fiunous  as  the  Chimaeim  of  the  aadanta :  it 
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ft  mlMBf  man  than  a  >tn«iii  of  iAflammaUe  gu 
<ai»atnfr  fbom  a  erevioe,  such  aa  jb  aeeo  in  aeveral 
places  in  the  ApenniiMs." 

It  u  likelj  eooagh  tJiat  the  story  of  the  Chimaera 
in  the  Iliad  (vi.  179)  had  its  origin  in  this  phe- 
nomenon. Serviiis  (ad  AoLyi.  288,  **  ilammisqae 
annata  Chioiaem")  gives  a  canons  explanation  of 
the  passage  in  Virgil*  He  correctlj  plaioes  the  fire 
on  the  U^  of  the  mountain;  bat  adds,  there  are 
Uoiia  near  it;  the  middle  part  of  the  mountain 
aboonds  in  goats,  and  the  lower  part  with  serpents ; 
which  is  obTiousljr  an  attempt  to  expUin  the  passage 
of  Homer  (oomp.  Ovid.  Mtt.  is.  647,  &c.)  Strabo 
oonnects  the  fiihle  of  the  Chimaera  with  the  moantain 
of  Crngns  in  Ljda ;  and  he  sajs  that  there  is,  not 
lar  off,  a  ravine  called  Chimaera,  which  opois  into 
the  interior  from  the  sea  (pw  665).  This  is  not  the 
Chimaena  of  Ctesias,  which  u  near  Phaselis.  [G.L.] 

CH1MA£RA  (Xifuupa  -.  Khimdra),  a  town  of 
Epeima  in  the  district  Chaonia,  now  gives  its  name 
to  the  Acrooeraanian  moontsins,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  stands.  At  Kkundra  majr  be  seen  several  pieces 
of  UeOenic  work,  which  serve  as  foondations  to  some 
9i  the  modem  houses.  (Plin.  iv.  1 ;  Prooop.  de 
Atdif.  iv.  4;  Leake,  NorOnetn  Grtt»y  vd.  L  pp.  7, 
82  89  aeq.) 

CHIME'BIUM.     [Crbikkbium.] 

CHI'NALAPH  (XiMiAd^,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  6;  VR. 
Xiyd^oX :  Skellif),  the  largest  river  of  Mauretania 
Cae8arienais,and,neKttotheMa]Ta,  of  all  N.  Africa, 
is  yet  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  phoes  its 
source  in  11.  Zalacos.  Its  chief  sources  are  in  Jebel 
Ammr^  above  34°  N.Ut.,  whence  it  flows  nearly  N.  to 
about  36^  20'  N.  kt,  and  there  taming  W.  waters 
the  great  valley  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  which  forais 
one  U  the  most  important  inland  districts  of  Algeria, 
and  in  which,  apon  the  river,  are  the  towns  of  MiU- 
oma  (Maliana)  and  OrieemmritU  (Castellam  Tingi- 
tannm).  [P.  &] 

CHINNERETH  (Kcvsp^,  LXX.),  a  fenced  city 
of  the  tribe  of  NaphthaU  (Joah,  six.  35.)  It  was 
apparently  sitnated  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  which 
in  the  earlier  books  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth 
{Nmib,  xzxiv.  n.DeuL  iiL  17;  Joah.  adi.  3^  and 
"the  plains  sooth  of  Chinneroth  "  {Jotk.  xi.  2)  is 
the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan — the  lUya  ir<8W  of 
Josephus.  It  was  snpposed  by  S.  Jerome  and  othera 
to  be  the  ancient  representative  of  the  city  Tiberias, 
and  certainly  Belanas  argument  is  not  valid  agunst 
this  theory.    {PalauL  pp.  161,  724.)     [G.  W.] 

CHIOS  (Xiof :  Elk,  Xmis,  contracted  finom  Xifor; 
Adj,  XtaK6s:  KhiOf  Seio;  Saki  AdoMti,  as  the 
Turks  call  it,  or  Sakiaadaat,  according  to  other 
authorities),  an  island  of  the  A^ean,  opposite  to 
the  peninsula  in  which  Etythrse  was  situated.  The 
various  fimciful  reasons  for  the  name  are  collected 
by  Stephanus  (a.  v.  Xios :  comp.  Paus.  vii.  6.  §  4). 
The  earlier  names  of  the  island  were  Aethalia, 
■ooording  to  Ephorua  quoted  by  Pliny  (v.  31),  and 
Macris,  an  epithet  probably  derived  from  its  form, 
and  Pityuaa  or  Pine  island,  from  the  pine  forests. 
(Plin.  /.  c  ;  Strab.  p.  589.) 

A  strait  5  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part  sepa- 
ntes  the  ishmd  tnm  the  mainhmd  of  Asia.  Seen 
from  the  sea  to  the  N£.  *' the  bold  and  yellow 
oiountains  of  Sdo  form  a  striking  outline  against 
the  blue  sky  "  (Hamilton,  Besetu-chet^  fc,  vol  ii. 
p^  5).  Chios  lies  from  north  to  south,  and  its  ex- 
tRme  length  is  abont  32  miles.  The  greatest  width, 
which  is  in  the  northero  part,  is  about  18  miles ; 
Mid  in  the  narrawest  pert,  which  is  somewhat  nearer 
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to  the  KRithcra  than  the  norUMni  extmnity,  it  is 
only  about  8  miles  wide.  The  circuit  {inptwhwi) 
aeoQidmg  to  Strabo  (p. 645)  is  900  stadia;  but 
Plmy  makes  it  125  Roman  miles,  or  1,000  stadia; 
and  laidorus,  whom  he  quotes,  mskes  it  134.  The 
real  circoit  is  abont  1 10  English  miles  by  the  maps. 
Pliny's  125  miles  may  be  nearly  exact  The  area 
may  be  somewhat  about  400  square  miles,  English, 
or  lUwut  thrice  the  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Clin- 
ton very  errooeonsly  makes  it  only  257  square  miles 
(FomH,  Pop.  (ifAndeni  Greece,  p.  41 1 ). 

Stnho's  description  commences  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  where  the  chief  town,  Chios,  was 
'situated,  which  bad  a  harbour  capi^le  of  hold* 
ing  80  ships.  His  periplus  is  southwaid**.  He  next 
mentions  the  Posidium,  now  Cape  MatUeOf  the 
sonthera  point  of  the  island ;  then  Phanae  (Thuc 
viii.  24),  where  there  was  a  deep  recess,  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  grove  of  palm-trees.  There  was  also 
a  point  or  headland  at  Phanae  (Steph.  «.  v.  ^dycu), 
which  Ptolemy  also  mentions  under  the  name 
Phanaea.  Livy  (xliv.  28)  mentions  the  Pramon- 
torium  Phanae  as  a  oonvenient  place  to  sail  from  to 
Macedonia.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  Port  MesUi, 
on  the  western  ooasL  After  Phanae,  proceeding 
northward  along  the  west  coast,  Strabo  mentiona 
Notium,  a  beach  which  was  adapted  for  hauling  up 
ships ;  and  then  Laii,  a  beach  of  the  same  chamcter, 
whence  the  distance  to  the  city  of  Chios,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  was  60  stadia.  The  position  of  Laii 
is  fixed  by  this  description  at  or  near  a  place  marked 
Port  Abmiha  in  smne  maps.  Graskurd  (TVoiw/. 
StralK  voL  iiL  p.  26)  proposes  to  change  this  name 
to  Lalnas,  or  La&ii,  '*  the  stony  shore."  Acouding 
to  Koray,  who  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  the  Greeks 
still  call  this  coast,  with  the  harbour  Jf eslo,  whicn 
belongs  to  it,  by  the  name  of  LUMUmena ;  and  he 
remarks  that  the  isthmus  at  this  part  is  the  naiw 
rawest.  But  this  is  not  true  of  Port  Metta,  for  the 
island  contracts  several  miles  north  of  that  point. 

The  periplus  from  the  town  of  Chios  to  I^ii  is 
360  stadia  (Strab.).  The  real  distance  is  about  60 
miles,  snd  Strabo*s  measore  ia  incorrect. 

Strabo  mentions  no  other  place  on  the  west  coaat, 
till  he  comes  to  the  promontory  Melaena,  (^jposite  to 
the  island  of  Psyra  (Paora),  which  bland  he  places 
only  50  stadia  from  the  cape,  which  is  too  little,  for 
it  is  1 1  or  12  miles.  Melaena  seems  to  be  Cape 
S,  Nieoio,  After  the  promontcHy  Melaena  cornea 
the  Arinsia,  a  rocky  shore  withont  harboun,  about 
300  stadia  in  length ;  but  this  tract  produced  the 
best  of  all  the  Greek  wines.  Then,  the  mountain 
Pelinaeus,  the  highest  summit  in  the  island.  Thia 
is  Ml  Elku,  a  common  name  for  motmtaina  in  the 
Greek  archipekgo.  The  island  has  a  marble  qnarry. 
This  is  the  sum  of  Strabo's  incomplete  description  of 
Chios.  He  makes  the  distance  from  Chios  to 
Le»bas  400  stadia ;  but  the  nearest  points  are  not 
more  than  30  miles  apart. 

The  northern  part  of  Chios  is  the  most  rugged 
and  mountainous,  bat  all  the  ialand  is  uneven,  and 
the  epithet  inuwoKd^cffa  in  the  Homeric  Hymn, 
quoted  by  Thucydidea  (iii.  104),  is  appropriate.  It 
is  a  locl^  island,  generally  ill  provided  with  water, 
and  rain  comes  sddom.  It  produces,  however,  some 
com  and  good  wine.  The  wine  was  exported  to 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Vinum  Arvisinm  in  Pliny'a 
time  (xiv.  7).  and  it  is  often  mentioned  by  the 
Bomanwriteni.  The  Arvisia  which  produced  this  fine 
wine,  IB  the  Arinsia  of  Strabow  (See  Vib.  Sequester, 
p.  289,  ed.  Oberlin>     The  country  about  Phanae 
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WM  abo  a  wiM-gromng  tnct  (Virg.  Gtorg,  iL  97, 
**  rex  ipee  Phanafens ,**  &c.) ;  there  was  a  stay  that 
the  people  of  this  island  claimed  to  be  the  disooTeren 
of  the  art  of  wine  makin;;:.  (Theopomp.  quoted  hj 
Athen.  p.  26,  ed.  Cas.)  Thevenot  (  TravtU  into  tkB 
Levant^  Engl.  Transl.  part  i.  p.  93,  &c)  foand  the 
wine  thick;  but  he  roust  have  been  iU  served,  or 
hare  got  hold  of  some  vino  coUo.  Chandler  (7Vo- 
veU  m  Asia  Mimor^  c.  16),  who  was  tivatoil  by  an 
Englbh  resident,  found  the  wines  ezcelleiA.  Another 
chief  product  of  the  isLuod  was  the  gwn  mastic 
(Plin.  zii.  17),  which  waa  in  great  repute  in  ancient 
times,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the 
island.  This  resin  is  got  from  the  Lentiscus  bj 
iTiaking  incisions,  and  collecting  the  fluid  when  it 
has  hardened.  The  mode  of  getting  it  is  described 
by  Theyenot  and  Toumefort.  Chios  was  also  noted 
for  its  6gs  (Varr.  do  R,R,\.  41),  which  had  been 
transplanted  into  Italy.  The  island  contained  a  clay 
adapted  for  ^nAJUarf  (Stnb.  p.  317).  In  Therenofs 
time  all  the  earthenware  that  was  used  in  the 
island,  was  made  at  a  village  named  Armolia.  The 
island  is  healthy.  The  bMuty  of  the  womui  is  ce> 
lebrated  by  ancient  writers  and  modem  travellers. 
The  growth  of  the  vine,  olive,  lemon,  oiange,  dtron, 
and  palm,  show  what  the  temperature  is.  Thevenot 
says  that  the  island  is  subject  to  earthquakes ;  and 
the  fall  of  a  school-house  recorded  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  27)  may  have  been  owing  to  an  earthquake. 
(Sueton.  Tib.  8.)  • 

The  town  or  the  island  of  Chios  was  one  of  the 
places  that  claimed  to  be  the  birth  •pkoe  of  Homer, 
and  the  natives  show  a  place  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  which 
they  call  Homer^s  school.  Chandler  supposed  the 
place  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Cybele,  open  at  the 
top,  and  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  in  the  centre  was  the  figure  of  the 
goddess,  which  wanted  the  head  and  arm  when 
Chandler  saw  it  She  was  represented  sitting,  and 
(m  each  side  of  the  chair,  and  also  behind,  waa  the 
figure  of  a  lion.  Round  the  inside  is  a  kind  of  seat 
Pooocke  changed  the  goddess  into  Homer,  and  the 
two  lions  on  the  sides  of  the  chair  into  Muses.  It  is 
a  mde  piece  of  workmanship,  perhaps  of  great  an- 
tiqnity,  and  cut  in  the  rock  (Chandler,  c.  16,  and 
tiie  note  in  the  French  edition)^  The  distinguished 
natives  of  Chioe  were  Ion,  the  tragic  writer,  Theo- 
pompns,  the  historian,  and  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
(Strabo.)  Also^  Metrodorus,  and  the  geographer 
Scymnus. 

The  chief  town  of  Chios,  as  already  observed,  had 
the  name  of  Chios,  though  Strabo  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  city,  but  the  passage  is  probablj 
corrupt  (See  Groskurd's  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  26.)  It  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  ishmd,  and  it  now  named  Seio^ 
though  it  seems  to  be  called  Ktutro  in  some  maps. 
The  city  and  its  environs  are  like  Genoa  and  its 
territory  in  miniature.  Some  authorities  (Dionys. 
Perieg.  535)  place  it  at  the  foot  of  Pellenaeus,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  name  as  Strabo's  Pelinaeus. 
Probably  the  name  of  the  high  range  of  Pelinaeus 
may  have  extended  as  far  south  as  the  town  of 
Chios.  Chandler  could  not  see  either  stadium, 
odeum  or  theatre,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  every 
Greek  town,  and  we  know  that  Chios  had  a  theatre. 
As  there  was  a  marble  quarry  in  the  vicinity,  there 
was  abundance  of  building  materials.  The  stones  of 
the  old  Greek  town  have,  doubtless,  been  used  for 
building  the  modem  town,  for  ms^hles  and  baa- 
reliefe  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  town  and  of  the 
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hooeea.  On  the  east  side  of  the  idaai  was  a  te*^ 
Delf^niimi,  in  a  strong  pontion,  with  haiboora,  and 
not  fiu"  firom  Chios  (Thuc.  viii  38;  Xen.  HtiL 
L  5.  §  15).  The  modem  site  u  indicated  by  the 
name  Delpkmo.  Bolissus  (Thuc  viu.  24>  is  Vo- 
H$$o  on  the  NW.  coast,  south  of  Cape  &  Kiedo, 
Stephanns  (a.  v,  BoXurvii)  has  made  a  mistaJDe  ia 
placing  it  in  Aeolis,  though  he  qnotea  Hiticjdides 
{iv  d>^),  and  says  that  the  historian  calls  it 
Boliscua.  Thucydides  (viiL  24)  aleo  nMofions  a 
place  called  LenccHiium  (Acvinfi'Mr),  the  site  id. 
whidi  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  CardBmyie, 
also  mentioned  by  ThucytUdes  (viii.  24),  aa  a  pLvs 
whexe  the  Athenians  landed  to  attack  the  people  of 
Chios,  is  KhardamUf  a  little  distance  from  tlie  NE. 
coast  of  the  island.  According  to  TbeTenot  there  is 
a  good  harbour  at  Cordams^a,  as  he  writes  it,  which 
he  places  two  miles  from  the  coast  The  ttwimry 
round  Cardamyle  is  fertile,  abounds  in  springa^  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The 
ntnation  of  Caucasa  (Herod,  v.  33),  and 
(Herod,  vi.  26),  aro  not  deteraiined. 
probably  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The  aito- 
ation  cf  the  place  called  Coela  (t&  KoZXay  Herod 
vL  26)  is  uncertain. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  isknd  were  Pdas^ 
according  to  one  tradition  (Euistath.  adIHon.I^erieg. 
633);  and  Strabo  affirms  (p.  621)  that  the  Cliians 
oonudered  the  Pelasgi  from  Thcssaly,  aa  **  their 
settlers,"  which,  if  it  haa  any  exact  meaning,  k  a 
statement  that  they  wen  descendants  of  Theesafian 
Pelasgi.     In  another  passage  (p.  632)  he  givea  the 
statement  of  Pherecydes,  that  Lel^es  origiBallj 
possessed  the  Ionian  oosat  north  of  Ephesns,  as  fiir 
as  Phocaea,  Chios,  and  Samus,  by  which  is  pjirf^^p* 
meant  that  Leleges  occupied  Chios,  from  which  thef 
were  ejected  by  the  lones.    Ion,  a  native  of  Chioa, 
following,  we  may  suppose,  local  tndition,  knewof  me 
inhabitants  of  Chios  before  the  three  sons  of  Peaet- 
don,  who  were  bmn  in  the  bland :  then  came  Oeoo- 
pi<ni  and  his  sons  from  Crete,  who  were  followed  faj 
Carians,  and  Abantes  from  Euboea.    Other  settien 
came  from  Histiaea  in  Euboea  under  AmphicfaiaL 
Hector,   the  fourth   in  descent  from  Amphidna, 
fought  with  the  Abantes  and  Caziaos,  kilkid  aoma 
of  them,  and  made  terms  with  the  rest  for  their 
quitting  the  island.    Things  being  settled,  it  came 
into  Hector's  mind  that  the  pofde  of  Chios  on^t  to 
join  the  lonians  in  their  religious  fostival  at  Paa- 
lonium.   (Pans.  vii.  4.  §  8.)  But  Ion,  aa  Paosaniaa 
observes,  haa  not  said  how  the  Chians  came  to  be 
induded  in  the  Ionian  coofederatico.     Chioa  is  emt- 
merated  by  Herodotus  (i.  18, 142)  among  the  insular 
states  of  the  Ionian  coofederatioo,  and  as  having  the 
same  peculiar  dialect  or  variety  of  the  Gre^  lan- 
guage as  the  peitple  of  Erytlurae  on  the  opposite 
mainland.    At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ionia  hj 
Cyrus  (b.  o.  546),  the  Chians  were  protected  bj 
their  insular  poHition,  for  the  Penrians  at  thkt  time 
had  no  navy.     They  obtained  from  the  Persians  at 
that  time  a  grant  of  the  Ataraeus  [AtakiteubJ, 
fur  delivering  up  to  them  Pactyes,  a  Lydian. 

The  Chians  joined  the  rest  of  the  lonians  in  the 
revolt  against  the  Pendens  (b.  c.  499),  and  they  had 
lOQ  ships  in  the  great  sea-fight  off  Miletna.  Afker 
the  defeat  of  the  confederates,  the  Penians  landed  in 
Chios,  burnt  the  cities  and  temples,  and  carried  off 
all  the  most  beautiful  girls  (Herod,  vi.  8, 32).  When 
Xerxes  (b.  c.  480)  invaded  Greece,  the  loniana  had 
100  ships  in  the  Pernan  navy,  but  it  ia  not  said 
which  states   lopplied   them.      (Herod.  viL  94.) 


CHioa 

»  afMrnriB  In  alRuM  whli  Athm 
16);  vidaltlHiBmRniicclHUtrtlM 
•nr,  the  Chiiuu  irm  still  tba  tlliM 
or  toljwU  of  Un  Atbeniuia,  (ThnciL9.)  At  lbs 
ek«  of  tha  nmith  jw  of  Cbe  wir,  Ilwj  fell  under 
angpctw  of  intoidinK  tu  dneit  llie  Atlxsiaiu,  and 
Xbtj,  tinl  ii,  tb*  inbabituU  of  Um  town  cf  Chin, 
wen  oomFdM  ta  poU  down  "tbeir  nw  nU." 
(Thnc  It.  91.)  A  fao  yvaa  aftimnli  (B.C.  41  i) 
ttwjdidnmtt.  (Tboc.  Tui.  14— 61.)  Tba  Atbs- 
ntuiA  landing  at  BdUhu  uid  Cudunjio,  dflfefttfld 
tlw  Cbiiuii  and  dtatrnTcd  botb  tb«H  plna.  A^nin, 
Un  Cbiuu  wtn  dtlfaWd  it  Phuu*  ud  at  L«a- 

■elna  sp  in  Unir  citj,  wbile  the  Albmiuu  vMted 
lb«r  bntBtifiil  and  mil  enltivatsl  ialand,  wbick  had 
Biiflvnd  110  ixUmitJ  una  t)«  Penian  inraaioii.  Tba 
Albeoiuij  then  occapial  Ualpbinium,  which  naiBot 
far  fnoi  tlw  dt^of  Cbiw.  During  tba  liaga,  anuij 
■f  tba  alaTia  Ol  tba  Chlana  made  iMr  carape,  for 
tba  cat;  jUMBwed  man  ikna  than  anj  odn-  Gnak 
cit7  aarapt  I^oadaaDioa.  (Thoc  riii.  40.)  Their 
•liT«a  w«m  not  tba  atibjngated  old  iobabilaiiti  of 
tba  ialand,  but  bartttriana  whom  thaj  bongbt.  Bang 
at  lart  doadf  iiin«ad  b;  Ibe  Athaniana,  both  oa 
tba  lud  Bde  and  bj  laa.  Un  Chiani  anflind  fnitn 
bmjH.  The  town  howevw  ou  not  lakcn.  fbc  tbe 
Atlianiani  had  plenty  (o  look  aflar  in  oUwr  qoartcfa. 
Tba  AlbenLiai  ncennd  Cbioa  at  a  latar  pariod, 
bnt  it  agiin  n«gll«d,  and  durint;  tba  Social  War, 
tha  Athaniana  aga^n  beaiegad  Cbiu  (a.o.  357),  and 
Chabriaa.  sne  of  tba  Atheoiao  ooomiaodtn,  1«(  Ua 
tifetbn. 

Tbt  labaeqoRit  hiativj  rf  Cbiu  couist*  onljof  a 
fnr  diaccniiecled  &cla,  bnt  aa  tbej  mt  ambaiaadcn 
to  Onaoa  at  tba  lama  time  wilb  Ptolgmj  king  ul 
EkTP^  tba  Rhediana,  and  tba  Albeniana  to  pnt  an 
end  In  tha  war  between  king  Philip  and  Um 
lians(B.c.  £08),  w«  maj  infer  that  tbaj  maim 
at  thai  tima  an  independent  poaitifli.  (Lit.  urii. 
30  1  eump.  Polyb.  t.  34.)  It  appean  from  Appiao 
(Maead.  3)  Ibal  Philip  took  Cbioa,  tha  ItrwD  pen. 
bahlT-,  in  B.C.  301,  about  the  ume  time  that  ba 
ravagnl  tbe  Fenea  of  tbe  Bhodiaoa.  In  tha  wai  of 
Ibe  Bomapa  with  AliIiochDa  (B.D.  190),  thaBomanl 
Dsad  Cbioa  aa  a  deptt  tor  Ibiir  loppUeg  from  Ital/ 
(Li*.  iumLS7),atwhich  tima  tbe  coaat  of  Chioe 
waa  plondned  bj  pintee,  whacairicd  off  an  immenaa 
boot;.  Tba  Bomana  rewarded  tha  Chiana  for  thai 
fidali^  is  thia  war  with  a  gnnt  of  Und  (Ut.  jxiTiiL 
39),  bpt  wa  an  not  told  when  tbe  land  waa.  (PDljb. 
nil.  17.)  Tbe  Chiaiu  wtn  tba  allita  <£  Uithrida- 
tea  in  a  aea-Ggbt  againit  Che  Rbodiaiu  (App.  Mitir. 
S5);  bU  ai  tbe  king  aoon  after  enapectad  tbem  of 
EaTcnrit^  tbe  Ronaai,  be  sent  Zenolaoa  (a.  0.  86) 
there  to  demand  tba  eQiTeiider  of  tbar  arni>,and  tha 
childruciftbechitfpenaiiaaahaaUga.  TheCbiana, 
bring  unable  to  nsial,  fcr  Zeuobioa  bad  come  on  them 
uneipccladi;  with  a  large  force,  complied  with  both 
dentanda.  A  letter  frnn  Hithridalea  demanded  of 
tbeni  2000  talenCi,  Hfaii:h  the  people  raiwd  bj  taking 
tbe  Taluabia  thing!  from  tbe  temples,  and  tba  oina- 
meqta  of  the  women.  Zauhioa,  pretending  that  tbe 
tale  Hae  incomplete,  anmmiiied  tbe  Chiana  to  the 
theatre,  and  drora  tbem  thence  onder  tha  terror  of 
tha  haie  eword  down  to  his  ibipe  in  the  barbonr,  and 
earriod  tbem  off  to  the  Black  Sta.  (Appian.  MiUa- 
46.)  l>art  of  them  were  boepitablj  receired  bj  tbe 
Hetadaod  of  Bilhjnia.as  the  ahiia  wan  lailing  paat 
their  town,  and  entertained  till  thej  conld  retnnl 
boDie.     It  qipean  from  Appian,  that  at  tbe  time 
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M  lalaad,  prabablf  in 
Dmal  mf ,  aa  ■*  negotiatona.'  When  Sulla  (a.  o. 
M)  bad  compiled  Uitfaiidata  to  accept  hie  lenni, 
be  (nated  hi  a  fritodlj  wi]r  tbe  Chiaiu  and  othea 
wbo  had  haan  alliea  with  the  Boouna,  or  bad  anf- 
fend  in  tha  war,  declam]  tbam  frn  (Liheri),  and 
alliea  and  Socii  oif  tbe  Roman  people.  Clean  and 
Pbnj  apeak  cf  Cbioa  ai  Libera,  wbich  tenn  rigniftcs 

man  dominioti,  and  >  laea  dinct  mbjection  (o  the 
gommar  of  a  prorince.  Cbioa  waa  ona  of  tbe  placea 
from  which  Verrea  carried  off  »(ne  statHFe.  It  doe* 
not  leem  to  have  been  included  in  tbe  Booiaa  pro- 
Tince  of  Ana  1  and  indeed  if  Ibe  tenn  "libera"  ap- 
plied to  tba  whole  ialaDd.  it  would  not  ba  under  a 
Roman  goranior.  At  a  later  periel,  Cbioa  waa  ooa 
of  tbe  isUnda  inchided  in  tbe  lunlanmi  Prorincia, 
a  prorince  whicb  lecma  to  hart  been  ei'  "'  '    ' ' 


Tbe  modem  \iMarj  of  Seio  i»  a  npetilioo  of  oM 


the  Turka  to 

people.     In  1346,  it  fell  into  tbe  banda  of  tbe  G«< 

half,  when  tba  Turka  took  it  lina  tbem.  Tbe  coD- 
ditioo  rf  tbe  people  mider  Tnrkiah  rule  waa  on  tha 
whole  'nrj  faTounUe,  and  the  ialand  WM  in  a  pma- 
psona  ocodiciaa  till  1635,  wboi  tha  Chioti  Joinail 
in  tha  ioaanaclion  againat  tbe  Torka,  or,  aa  it  ap- 
pears, wan  diina  into  it  bj  aome  Samlotet  and  other 
Greeks.  Tbe  Tnrki  caoie  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
alaugbtand  tbe  people  witboat  mere;.  The  wsnen 
and  childna  ware  made  tlaTes,  and  the  town  waa 
burnt  This  terrible  and  brutal  deraatation,  which 
made  a  Mghtful  desert  of  a  wall  cultinted  ooontrj, 
and  a  mm  of  ■  toira  cf  near  30,000  mhabitanta, 
gins  oa  a  mora  lirelj  image  of  tbe  an&rioga  of  Ibia 
unlnckj  ialand  twan^-tbne  oentnries  Mm,  when 
tbe  haibamoa  PersianB  laraged  it.  Tbe  small  lalandi 
Oenaaaaa  halonged  to  Chica.  {OE>iinaK.]    [Q.L^ 


CHLORDS,  a  rirer  of  Cibda  Q 
PIlsT  (r.  37)  memitns  betweco  tba  towna  oi  mm 
■Dd  A^t*<-  [G.  !•] 

CHOANA  (XJan,  PIoL  tI.  3.  |  14),  a  pteo  in 
Hedia.     Fortnger  aoggests  that  peibapa  it  is  tha 
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(ii.  13)  as  me  of  tboaa  when  Seminmis  waa  in  the 
balxt  of  dwelling.  It  is  pcabablf  ntnomlad  b;  tha 
modem  Kam,  or  X«l  [V.] 

CUOABE-NE  (XoopurA,  PtoL  tL  S.  g  1;  X^ 
l»)>4,6trah.ii.  p.514!  leid.  Chanc. ;  Cbara,  PUiL 
ri.  IS.  s.  17),  a  district  of  Partbia  immediatelj  ad- 
juining  tbe  Caa^an  Gates.  It  was  a  plain  oitmtiy, 
and  had  a  town  in  it  called  Apameia  Bbtgiana 
[ArajiKiA,  No.  6],  and  two  saiallar  towns,  C^iopa 
andlsaatie.     (Plin.  j.c) 

3.  A  district  of  Aiiaua,  mentioocd  onljbj  Stiabo 
(it.  p.  739).  who  docribes  it  a  neanat  to  India  of 
all  the  coonlrias  whicb  tba  Paitbians  lud  mbdntd. 
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It  k  dMiljadUfemit  district  from  Um  one  in  lleflA, 
and  ought  most  probablj  to  be  sought  for  aooth  of 
the  Paropumsns,  as  it  b  stated  that  Cratenu  passed 
through  it  in  his  march  through  Arachosia  into 
Carmania.  It  aeems  not  unlikely  that  the  name  i:i 
connected  with  the  Indian  Ghaur  or  Gkor^  thoagh 
it  is  tme  that  it  is  not  generallj  safe  to  trust  a  mere 
affinity  of  names.  [V.] 

CHOASPifiS  {XoJunmif),  »  river  of  Suaiana 
which  rising  among  the  Laristan  mountains,  and 
after  passing  the  town  of  Susa,  flowed  into  the 
Tigris,  a  KtUe  belo#  the  junction  of  the  Utter  river 
wiSi  the  Euphrates. 

The  indistinctness  of  the  ancient  descriptions  has 
led  to  some  ounfusion  between  this  river  and  the 
Euhbsus,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
degree  of  latitude,  flows  nearly  parallel  with  it  into 
the  Tigris.  Yet  ibe  course  <^  the  Choaspes  is,  on 
the  whole,  dearly  made  out,  and  it  can  hwndly  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Eulaeus,  though  this  was  at 
one  time  the  opinion  of  geographers.  Herodotus 
(I  188,  V.  52)  and  Strabo  (i.  p.  46)  distinctly  state 
that  the  town  of  Susa  was  on  the  Choaspes,  and 
Polycletus  {ap,  Strab.  zv.  p.  728)  and  Pliny  (vi.  27. 
8.  31)  speak  of  the  Choaspes  and  Eulaeus  as  dif- 
ferent rivers,  though  the  Lttter  states  it  was  the 
Eulaeus  on  which  Susa  was  situated.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  Pliny  (I.  c.)  tells  the  same  story  of  the  Eu- 
laeus idiicfa  Herodotus  (i.  188)  has  given  to  the 
Choaspes,  viz.,  that  the  King  of  Persia  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  the  water  of  this  river  only.  From 
the  agreement  of  the  description  of  these  two  rivers, 
it  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  Choaspes 
was  the  Persian  name,  and  Ulai  {^Dan,  viii.  8) 
(whence  Eulaeus)  the  Chaldaean  appellation.  The 
difierence  and  the  similarity  of  tiuse  accounts  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  There  are 
two  considerable  rivers  which  unite  at  Btmdri-Kir, 
a  litUe  above  Ahwaaj  and  fium  the  ancient  Pau> 
tigris  and  modem  Karun.  Of  these  the  western 
flows  near,  though  not  actually  beside,  the  ruins  of 
Sut  (Susa),  and  b  called  the  Dirfvl  river;  the  east- 
em  passes  Shutter ^  and  is  called  the  JTardu,  or  river 
of  SiJkitffar.  It  b  probable  that  the  former  was  some- 
times supposed  to  be  the  Choaspes,  though  its  cor- 
rect name  was  the  Coprates,  and  the  latter  the 
Eulaeus;  while,  from  the  fisct  of  their  uniting  about 
85  miles  below  Susa,  what  was  strictiy  tme  of  the 
one,  came  with  less  accuracy  to  be  applied  to  the 
other.  Thete  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Kar&n  does 
represent  the  ancient  Eulaeus,  and  tlM  Kerhhak  the 
old  Chuaspes.  At  present  the  main  stream  of  the 
Katun  u  united  with  the  Tigris  by  a  canal  called 
llaffar^  near  Mohammtmh^  but  aDdenUy  it  had  a 
course  direct  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Ptolemy  only  mentions  the  Eulaeua.  (Map  to  Baw- 
linson's  March  from  Zohdb  ioKhmUidti^  in  Joum, 
R,  (?.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  1 16.)  [v.] 

CHOASPES  FL.,  in  India.     [CoPHEir.J 

CHOATRAS  (Xmirpof,  PtoL  vi.  1.  §  1 ;  PKn.  ▼. 
27),  a  mountain  range  on  the  borders  of  Medb  and 
Asiiyria.  It  b  part  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  the 
great  chain  of  Taurus,  with  which  it  b  connected  on 
the  N.  To  the  S.  and  SE.  the  chain  b  continued 
under  the  names  of  M.  Zagms  and  Parachoatras.  It 
was  part  of  the  mountains  of  modem  KunHttin, 
In  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  the  name  b  called  Cha> 
boras.  [V.] 

CHOATRES,  a  river  of  Parthia,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xaiii.  6).  It  b  not  possible  to  determine 
whicb  of  many  small  streams  he  may  have  intended. 
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bat  it  b  ppobaUe  that  it  was  in  the  neigfabonriiood 
of  the  M.  Choatras.  Ptethia  has  no  river  of  any 
magnitude.  [V.] 

CHOK'RADES.    [Pharxacxjl.] 

CHOE'RADES(Xotpd(8cf  rif<roi),two8man  ialsads 
lying  off  the  harbour  of  Tarentum,  about  four  miles 
from  its  entrance:  they  are  now  called  the  Imde  S 
S.  Pietro  e  S.  Paolo,  As  their  name  importa,  they 
are  litUe  more  than  low  rocks  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
but  must  have  afibrded  a  pUoe  of  anchorage,  as 
Thucydides  telb  us  that  the  Athenian  generals, 
Demosthoies  and  Eurymedon,  touched  there  on  their 
way  to  Sicily  (B.a  413),  and  took  on  board  some 
Messapian  auxiliaries  (Thuc  viL  33).     [E.  H.  B.] 

CHOEHEAE  (Xoipdoi),  a  pbce  in  Enboea,  only 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vL  101),  appears  to  have 
been  situated  between  Tamynae  and  the  isLuMl  Ae- 
gilia.  Cramer  supposes  Choereae  to  be  the  iskta 
named  KavaUeri  in  modem  maps. 

CHOES  FL.     [COPHB3I.] 

CHOLARGUS,  a  demus  of  Attica  of 
site.     [See  p.  336.] 

CHOLLEIDAE.     [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

CHOLON  TEICHOS  (XmXh^  rttxof  :  £dL 
AoTCixfTift),  a  city  of  Caria,  mentioned  bj  Apol- 
knius  in  hb  Carica.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)        [G.  L.J 

CHOMA  (Xw'/ia),  a  place  in  the  interior  of 
Lycia,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  27),  on  a  river  Aedesa. 
Ptulemy  (v.  3)  makes  Choma  one  of  the  four  dtka 
of  the  Milyas,  and  places  it  near  Candyba. 

CHONAE.    [C0LO68AK.] 

CHONE,  CHO'NIA.     [Chokes.] 

CHONES  (X«rc5),  a  people  of  Southern  Italy, 
who  inhabited  a  part  of  the  countries  afterwards 
known  as  Lncania  and  Bruttium,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tarentine  Oull     It  appears  certain  that  they 
were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Oenotrians.  and  like 
them  'of  Pelaagic  origin.    Aristotle  ezprassly  teUs  us 
that  the  Chones  were  an  Oenotrian  race  (^PoL  vii.  9), 
and  Strabo  (quoting  from  Antiochus)  repeats  the 
statraient,  adding  that  they  were  a  taon  dviliaed 
race  than  the  other  Oenotrians.    (Strab.  vi  p.  255.) 
He  describes  tbem  as  occupying  the  tiact  about  Me- 
tapontum  and  Siris;  and  AristoUe  also,  as  well  as 
Lyoophron,  place  them  in  the  fertile  dbtriet  of  the 
l^tb.    (Arist  L  c.  where  it  seems  certain  that  we 
should  read  ttprrw  for  "XiprnM^  Lycophr.  AUx,  983.) 
Strabo  also  in  another  passage  (vL  p.  264}  represents 
the  lonians,  who  establish^  tiiemsdves  at  Siris  as 
wresting  that  dty  from  the  Chones,  and  speaks  of 
Rhodian  settlers  as  establishing  themsehres  in  the 
neighbourtiood  of  Sybaris  in  Chonia  (ziv.  p.  654). 
But  it  aeems  dear  that  the  name  was  used  also  in 
a  much  wider  signification,  as  the  city  of  Chokk, 
which,  acconting  to  Apollodorus,  gave  name  to  the 
nation,  wa^  placed  near  the  promontory  of  Crimisa, 
in  Bruttium.    (Apollod.  api  Strab.  vi.  p.  254.)    The 
exbtence,  however,  of  a  cUy  of  the  name  at  aU  b 
very  uncertain:  Antiochus  says  that  the  land  of  the 
Chones  was  named  Chonb,  for  which  Strabo  and 
Lycophron  use  the  mors  ordinary  form  CiioviA. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  654;  Lycophr.  2.C.)     It  seems  dear 
on  the  whole,  that  the  name  was  applied  more  or  less 
extensively  to  the  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  western 
hhores  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  frmn  the  Ladnian  pn>* 
montory  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Metapnntum :  and 
that  as  they  were  of  dose  kindred  with  the  Oeoo> 
trians,  they  were  sometimes  dbtingubhed  from  them, 
sometimes  included  under  the  same  appdlation.   The 
name  b  evidentiy  closely  connected  with  that  ef  the 
Chaomks  in  EpmruA,  and  tbb  resembbnee  tends  to 
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Mbfim  the  fiut  (attested  by  many  other  argntnents) 
that  both  tribes  were  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  n*Utcd 
by  dose  aifinity  of  race.  This  point  is  more  fully 
diacoaaed  under  Obkotria,  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHORA,  or  CORA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Ammianns  Marcellinos  (xvi.  S)  as  being  on 
JaKan's  route  from  Angustodunum  (Autuk)  to  An- 
tosiodunun,  that  is,  Autissiodarum  (Awoerre).  This 
indicates  the  Roman  road  from  Avttm  to  Jtiawrrs, 
for  the  road  mentioned  by  Ammianns  went  ''  per 
Sedelancnm  et  Choram."  Sedehracum  is  the  Sido- 
locvm  (SauUeu)  of  the  Itin.  Ch<n«  is  therefore 
between  SauUeu  and  Amxerre  ;  and  the  river  Cure, 
a  branch  of  the  Yotme,  runs  in  tne  genenU  directitni 
of  the  road  from  A^Uun  to  Amxerre.  The  next 
station  on  tiie  road  to  SauUem  is  Aballo  (^Avallon), 
I>' Anrille  finds  a  place  called  Cure  cm  the  river  Cure, 
between  AvaUon  and  Ataerre,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  Chora.  Others  fix  Chora  at  La  Vilk  Auxerr€j 
near  SL  Mor^  which  is  also  between  AtfoUon  and 
A  ux9rre  (U. Vales,  ad  Amm.  Marc,  xvi  2 ;  D'Anville, 
Aotios,  &c.;  Walckenaer,  Gioff^  fe.  vol.  L  p.  411, 
Tol.iL  p.  351).  [G.  L.] 

CHORA'SMII  (XwpdirMuN,  Her.  iii.  93,  117; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  513;  Dionys.  Per.  x.  746;  Anian,  iv. 
15;  Curt  viL 4,  viii.  I ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  PtoL  vi.  18. 
§4;  Plin.  vi  16),  an  extensive  tribe  of  Sogdiana, 
DOW  represented  by  Kkawartgrny  in  the  desert  coun- 
try dT  Khivoy  on  the  banks  <^  the  Gihon,  The 
name  is  not  always  written  exactly  the  same :  thus 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  513)  called  the  people  Chorasmusini, 
which  is  pn^Mibly  an  error;  and  in  some  editions  of 
Ptolemy  they  are  called  Choramnii.  They  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  Scythian  stock,  and  are  coupled  by 
ancient  authors  with  the  Daae,  Massagetae,  and 
SoghdL  Stephanns,  on  the  authority  of  Uecataeus, 
states  that  there  was  also  a  city  called  Chorasmia, 
of  which  the  Chorasmii  were  the  inhabitants.    [V.] 

CHORAZIN  (Xopa^y),  mentioned  only  in  St. 
Matthew  (xL  26),  and  the  parallel  passage  in  St. 
Luke  (x.  13)  in  our  Lord's  denunciation.  This  site 
had  strangely  baffled  the  inquiries  of  travellers 
(Lord  Lindsay's  Traveli,  vol.  ii.  p.  91 ;  Robinson, 
B.  R.  voL  iii.  pu  295),  until  it  was  recovered  and 
identified  by  the  writer  and  a  friend  in  1842.  In 
the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  Capernaum  (^TeU-Hwn)  is 
a  mined  site  still  called  by  the  Bedouins  who  pasture 
it  Gerau :  in  a  small  pUin  to  the  east  ot  the 
ruins  is  a  fountain  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
utterly  desolate ;  a  fragment  of  a  shaft  of  a  marble 
i'aH'"'^  alone  standing  in  the  midst  of  universal 
ruin.  [G.  W.] 

CHORI  (Xop4,  Xopl,  Const.  Porph.  DeAdtn,  Imp. 
e.  44),  a  district  of  Armenia,  situated  on  the  NW. 
bank  of  the  lake  of  Vdnf  if  it  be  identified  with  the 
CanUm  oi  KkorkkkorhcmuJehf  which  belonged  to  a 
race  of  princes  very  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Armenia.  (St.  Martin,  J/m.  aur  r^rmenie,  vol.  L 
p.  100.)  rE.B.J.] 

CHORSEUS  (X^cof,  PtoL  v.  16.  §  1),  a  river 
of  Palestine,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
that  country  and  Phoenicia,  and  fell  into  the  sea 
between  Dora  and  Caesarea  StraUmis,  now  the  Co- 
ratUcM  (Von  Ranmer,  Palatuui,  p.  53 ;  Pooocke, 
Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  58),  a  name  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  maps,  but  is  probably  a  mountain  stream 
wiiich  flows  only  in  winter.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORZANE,  CHORZIANE'NE  (XapCdni,  Pro- 
copL  AtiL  33 ;  Xo^tamriirfi^  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  24), 
a  district  of  Anueiua,  which  Forbiger  (voL  iL  p.  601) 
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identifies  with  the  Acilibenb  (^AitiXurrtrti)  of 
Strabo  (xL  pp.  528,  530),  which  lay  between  the 
N.  and  S.  arm  of  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Cappadocia,  and  which  on  account  of  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  Anahid  so  prevalent  in  that 
district,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  tlie  Ajnaitib,  or 
Anaitica  of  Pliny  (v.  24.  §  20).  The  plain  of 
ErgingAn  now  represents  this  district.  (Ritter,  Erd' 
kunde,  vol.  x.  pp.  73, 8 1, 550, 576, 774, 796 ;  Joum, 
Gtog.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  201.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORZE'NE  (Xof>Cn*^,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528),  a 
mountainous  district,  situated  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Iberians.  (St  Martin,  Append,  to  Le  Beau,  Baa 
Empire^  voL  xv.  p.  491.)  The  capital  of  this  dis- 
trict was  the  town  which  appears  after  the  10th 
century  under  the  name  of  K&rs  (Kdpt,  Const. 
Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  44),  and  was  well  known 
as  the  residence  (rf*  the  Bagrntid  princes  from  a.  d. 
928—961.  In  A.  d.  1064  the  Ust  of  these 
princes  gave  up  the  district  to  Constantino  Ducas  in 
exchange  for  a  principality  in  Armenia  Minor  (St. 
Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie^  vol.  i.  p.  375).  The 
provinoe  has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  K6rt, 
The  snow  fell  to  such  depth  in  this  mountain  tract, 
that  Strabo  (2.  c.)  speaks  of  whole  caravans  of  tra- 
vellers being  buried  in  the  drifts,  and  having  to  bo 
dug  out.  The  same  author  (i.  c.)  describes  a  curious 
kind  of  snow-worm  which  was  found  here.  Mr.  Brant 
in  ascending  the  Sapdn  Tdgh  was  told  by  his  Kurd 
guides  that  they  had  seen  this  animal;  one  ef  them 
went  to  a  pool  of  mehed  anew  to  procure  a  specimen, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt.  {Joum.  Gtog, 
Soc.  voL  X.  p.  410;  Bitter,  Erdkimde^  voL  x.  p.  423, 
foU.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHRENDL     [Chardtoa.] 

CHRETES  (X^'nir),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  a  little  S.  of  Cbrnb  (Hanno,  p.  3),  on  the 
pr>«idon  of  which  its  identification  of  course  depends. 
According  to  RenneU's  view,  it  must  be  the  river  St. 
John;  but  those  who  place  Ceme  in  the  bay  of 
Agadir  identify  the  Chretes  witli  the  Wadi  5m,  the 
Subus  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTOPOLIS  (Xpurr6wo\u),  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire  (Georg.  Acrop.  c. 
43 ;  Niceph.  Greg.  xiii.  1 .  §  1 ,  xiii.  5.  §  1 ),  which  some 
have  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Datum, 
but  should  more  properly  be  identified  with  Aoon- 
tisma.     [AooimsiiA.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHRONOS  or  CHRONIUS  PL.     [Sarmatia 

EOKOPABA.] 

CURYSA  (XfN^,  Xpytra  :  Eth.  Xpwrt^), 
Stephanus  (a.  v.)  has  a  list  of  various  places  so 
called.  He  does  not  decide  which  is  the  Chrysa  of 
Homer  (//L  L  37, 390, 431).  He  mentions  a  Chrysa 
on  the  Hellespont,  between  Ophrynium  and  Abydus. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  Chryse,  a  town  of  Aeolis,  as 
no  longer  existing  in  his  time.  He  also  mentions  a 
Chryse  in  the  Troad,  and  apparently  pkuws  it  north 
of  the  promontary  Lectum,  and  on  the  coast.  He 
says  that  Chrysa  did  not  exist,  but  the  temple  of 
Sinintheus  remained;  that  b,  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Smiritheus.  The  name  Smitheus,  not  Sraintheus, 
appears  on  a  coin  of  Alexandria  of  Troas  (Harduin's 
note  on  Plin,  v.  30).  The  Table  places  **  Smyn- 
thium"  between  Alexandria  and  Assus,  and  4 
miles  south  of  Alexandria.  Strabo  (p.  604)  places 
Chrysa  on  a  hill,  and  he  mentions  the  temple  of 
Sminthens,  and  speaks  of  a  symbol,  which  recorded 
the  etymon  of  the  name,  the  moose  which  lay  tt 
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iha  f»t  of  tlie  wooden  fignre,  th«  woik  of  Soopo. 
Aooor^Ung  to  an  old  ftory,  Apollo  bad  his  nama 
Sminthenn,  as  being  tbe  moDae  destiojef ;  for 
Smintbna  signified  ^^mooae"  according  to  ApioD. 
Stiabo  (p.  612)  baa  an  azgnment  to  abow  that  the 
Chrysa  of  the  Iliad  was  not  the  Cbrjsa  near  Akx- 
■ndriaf  bat  the  other  place  of  the  same  name  in  tbe 
plain  of  Thebe,  or  tbe  AdnuuTttene.  He  saja  that 
this  CbxTsa  was  on  the  sea,  and  had  a  port,  and  a 
tonple  of  Smintbeos,  but  that  it  was  deserted  in 
his  time,  and  the  temple  was  transferred  to  tbe 
other  Gluysa.  There  is,  howeyer,  little  weight  in 
Strsbo^s  argument,  nor  ia  the  nuktter  worth  dis- 
cnssion.  [G.  L.] 

CHRYSA'ORIS  (X(Mrttopls:  EtklCpvaaoptis^m 
town  of  Caria,  afterwards  called  Idiias.  According 
to  Apdbnias,  in  bis  Carica  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.),  it  was 
the  first  city  of  those  fuonded  by  the  Lydans.  Ac- 
cording to  Epapbroditos,  all  Caria  was  called  Cfary- 
saoris.  Herodotus  (▼.  1 18)  mentions  a  district  in 
Caria,  named  Idriaa,  in  which  the  Marsjaa  of  Caiia 
had  its  source.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Antio- 
cbtts  built  his  city  Strstoniceia  at  or  near  tbe  site  of 
this  old  town  Chrysaoria  or  Idrias.  [G.  L.] 

CHBYSAO'BIUM.     [Caria;  Stratomicsia.] 

CHRYSAS  (Xpwfos),  a  river  of  Sidly  which  rises 
in  the  Heraean  mountains,  not  far  from  tbe  modem 
town  of  (ron^  and  after  flowing  through  tbe  tenitoiy 
of  Assorus,  where  its  tutelary  dirinity  was  wor- 
shipped with  peculiar  honours  [AaaoRUs],  and  after- 
wards through  that  of  Agyrium,  joins  the  river  Sy- 
maetbus  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  now 
called  tbe  DiUabuf,  (Cic.  Vetr,  iv.  44;  Died.  ziv. 
95 ;  Vib.  Sequest  p.  8;  SU.  Ital.  sir.  229;  Cluver. 
£u»2.p.325.)  [E.H.B.] 

CHRYSE.     [Lemnos.] 

CUBYSE  REGIO.     [Ihdia.] 

CHRYSIPPA (ri  X^max  Eih.  Xpwrama^t, 
X^v<riwirc^s),  a  city  of  Cilicia,  named  finom  the 
founder  Cbryuppus  (Stepb.  j.  v.  Xpifoanra).  [GX.] 

CHRYSOANA  FL.     [Iudxa.] 

CHRYSO'CERAS  (Kpva6K*pat\  i.e.  the  golden 
bora,  a  pnmumtory  near  Constantinople,  part  of 
which  was  occupied  by  tbe  ancient  city  of  Byzan- 
tium. (Plin.  It.  18,  iz.  20;  SoUn.  10;  Mart.  Cap. 
vi.  p.212.)  [L.S.] 

CHRYSOTOUS  (XpuirifroAAf :  Eih,  Xpvaovo- 
Jd-nisi  Safari),  "  in  Bitbynia,  near  Chalcedon,  on 
the  right  to  one  who  is  sailing  upwards,"  that  is, 
from  the  Propontis  into  tbe  Tbracian  Bosporus. 
(Stepb.  #.  V.  Xpwr6voXts)  It  belonged  to  the  Chal- 
cedooians.  Dionysius  of  Byzautium,  in  bis  Anaplus 
of  tbe  Bosporaa,  says  that  it  was  called  Chxysopolis 
either  because  the  Persians  made  it  tbe  place  of 
deposit  for  the  gold  which  they  collected  from  the 
cities,  or  from  Chryses,  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Cbryseis.  Polybius  (iv.  44)  says  that  those  who 
intend  to  cross  from  CbAloedoD  to  Byzootium  cannot 
make  a  straight  course  on  account  of  the  current 
which  comes  down  tbe  Bosporus,  but  they  make  an 
oblique  course  to  the  promontory  Bus,  and  the  place 
called  Cbrysopolis,  which  tbe  Athenians  having 
seized  by  the  advice  of  AlcibiadeB,  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of  levying  tolls  on  vessels  bound  for  tbe  Ptao- 
tus;  and  thoee  which  saUed  out  of  it  too.  (Diodor. 
xiu.  64.)  Pbny  (v.  32)  says  of  Cbrysopolis,  "  fuit." 
[Chalcedon.]  [G.  L.] 

CHRYSO'RRHOAS.     TCoiiCHU.] 
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CHUS  (Xofo,  LXX.),  DMrtkBed  o^  in  Ai 
book  of  Jndith  (viL  16),  where  EknM  is  aid  to 
be  **  near  due,  which  is  at  the  tomai  (Lc.  tk 
valley)  of  ifodbwr."  These  loeaUtks  were  idotiM 
by  Dr.  Schultz  in  1B47,  to  the  east  of  Omb  road  be- 
tween Nablna  and  Jeroaalein.    **LeBviiig  tmnam 
Aya,  I  went  by  Sciloon  and  Kariyoot,  and  Jakai, 
and  JooHMk,  to  Abrabak.     Akrabah  ia  vaiM 
DMurly  in  tbe  right  piaoe  ob  BoUiw»*a  Ifaip,  hot  'A 
ia  a  large  village,  looking  very  much  lika  a  t^iH 
not  a  min.     Between  Jooiiah  and  Akrabah,  bat 
nearer  to  the  former,  ia  a  valley  ruuung  finom  east 
to  west  called  Wa^  Makk  Fcm^ek.     Akiabah 
lies  nofth  of  Joorish,  the  two  places  in  aigliC  of  each 
other.     Hero  I  think  yon  have  tbe  EkreUl  of  tbr 
book  of  Judith,  near  Kkoo§  at  the  Wady  (X<i- 
/w^t)  Mokhmoor;  and  Khoos  (Xois}  mutt  be  cor- 
rected into  Xevpcr."   (SehnlU*s  I.elCep  in  WiDiantt  • 
ffolg  Ciif,  vol.  L  Appoidiz  2.  p.  469)        [G.  W.] 

CHYTRIUll,  CHYTRUM.     [Clazombcab.] 

CHYTRUS,  CHYTRI  (X^p*f,PloL  v.  14.§«; 
X^iwi,  Steph.  B.,  Snid.;  XM^  HieiocL;  K«#^M| 
Const  Vorj^  De  Tkem,  i.  39 ;  Cbytii,  Plin. ;  Citari, 
PeuL  Tmb.:  Etk.  Xirpmi  CAfiria),  a  town  of 
Cyprus  which  lay  on  the  road  between  Ceryncia  and 
Saiamis,  at  a  distance  of  23  M.  P.  frxxn  the  former, 
and  24  M.  P.  from  the  kttar.  {PeuL  Taky  It  was 
once  governed  by  soverdgn  princes,  and  was  pnhaUy 
an  Athenian  colony,  (l&sriti,  Viaggif  voL  L  pL  138; 
Sngel,  Kfpn»,  voL  i.  p.  148.)  {E.B.J.] 

CIABRUS,  CIAMBRUS^  or  CEBRUS  (iOaC^MM, 
Ki^fitfpof,  K^por:  Cmbru  or  Zsh^),  a  river  form- 
ing the  bmmdary  between  Ifoesia  Supoior  and  In- 
ftrior,  wbidi,  near  a  town  of  the  same  name,  emptied 
itself  into  the  Dannbius.    (PtoL  iii.  9.  §  I,  la 

1 ;  Dion  Caaa.  li.  24;  Jtm,  AfU.  p.  220;  Not 

p.  80.)  [I^  S.] 

CIANUS  SINUS.     [Cius.] 

CrBALAE  (KitfdAoi),  a  town  in  Lower  Pu>- 
In  the  Itm.  Bieros.  p.  563,  and  the  Gtoyr. 
Rn.  iv.  19,  ita  name  appears  in  the  ablat  CibalU, 
whence  some  writers,  ™*«*«^<"g  this  for  the  nomi- 
native, gife  its  name  in  the  form  Cibalis  (KiCaAit ; 
DionCaas.lv.  52;  PtoL  iL  16.  §7;  ZoBim.iL  18> 
The  town  was  one  of  considerable  importaaee,  and 
aituated  on  an  eminence  near  lake  Hiulcas,  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  rivers  Dravna  and  Savoa, 
on  the  high  road  leading  from  M ursa  to  Sirminm. 
It  was  the  birthphuse  of  the  emperor  VaWntinian 
(Amm.  Marc  xxx.  7,  24),  and  in  ita  vicinity  Con- 
stantine,  in  A.  d.  314,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Licinianus.  (Eutrop.  x.  5 ;  Zosim.  L  e.)  Aeooiding 
to  Zosimua,  tbe  place  bad  an  amphitheatrs  snr- 
ronnded  by  a  shady  wood.  Ita  exact  site  baa  im* 
yet  been  disooveitMi,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  modera  town  of  Mika- 
nofa  or  near  Vimkottcze,  (Comp.  Aur.  Vict  EpiL 
41,  45;  Sozom.  BisL  EceUs.  L  6;  Jim.  A»L  pp^ 
131,261,267,268.)  [L.S.] 

CIBBUS^  or  CEBRUS  (K/«pet),  a  town  situated 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  Ciabrus  mto  the  Danube, 
is  now  called  Ze6rM  or  jDi^Aro-Pafaaos.  {Itm, 
AfU.  p.  220;  (kojfr.  Boo.  iv.  7 ;  Prooop.  Ih  AtAf. 
iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

CrBYRA  (^  Ki«^ :  Eik.  Ki«kipdnrf ;  A^.  Ki€^ 
pcnriac^r).  1 .  Maoma,  the  chief  city  of  a  district  Ciby- 
ratis.  Strabo  (p  631)  says,  that  the  Cibyratae  are 
called  deacendanta  of  the  Lydians,  of  those  who  onea 
oocufned  the  Cabalis  [Cabalu],  but  afterwarda  of 
tbe  neighboniing  Pinliana,  who  aettled  hen^  and 
msovid  the  town  to  another  poMtko  in  a  itBCCg 
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-f^aoe,  friiich  mm  aboat  100  itadU  in  cifcuH.    It 

f^rew  powerfol  midtr  a  good  coostltation,  and  the 

villagn  extended  fivm  PSeidia  and  the  adj(Hnmg 

Milyas  into  Lyciaf  and  to  the  Penea  of  the  Rho- 

diaoa  TCabia].  When  the  three  neighboaring  towne 

of  Bubon,  Balbmm  [Bubok;  Balbura],  and  Oe- 

Doanda  were  joined  to  it,  thu  confederation  was  called 

Tetrapolis.     Each  town  had  one  Tote,  but  Ctbyra 

liadtwoTotea;  for  Cibyra  alone  conld  master  30,000 

tnikntiy  and  8000  cavalry.     It  was  alwayi  nnder 

tjranti,  bat  the  goremment  was  moderate.     Thb 

farm  of  gofemroent  terminated  nnder  Moagetee,  fw 

Mori'na  pat  an  end  to  it,  and  attached  Balbnra  and 

Bnbon  to  the  Lydans.    The  oonventos  of  Cibjra, 

however,  still  remained  one  of  the  greatest  in  Asia. 

The  Cibyratae  bad  fbar  kDgnage8,9ie  Pisidian,  tlie 

Uelleaie,  the  language  of  the  Solymi  and  of  the 

Ljrdians;  bnt  there  was  no  trace  of  the  Lydian  lan- 

goage  in  Lydia.    It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Cibyra 

that  the  iron  was  easily  cat  with  a  chisel,  or  other 

aharp  tool  (see  Groaknrd's  Note,  TramtL  Strab.  vol. 

iL  p.  638,  where  he  unnecessarily  make  a  distinction 

between  ropc^Wtfai  and  Toprt^trffai).     The  firrt 

part  of  this  extract  from  Strabo  is  not  quite  clear. 

Strabo  (p.  629)  does  not  fix  the  position  of  Ci- 
byim  preciaely.  After  mentioning  Antiochia  on  the 
Masander  as  beinginCaria,  he  says,  **to  the  sonth  the 
great  Cibyra,  Sinde,  and  the  CabaUs,  as  far  as  Taurus 
and  Lycia."  Ptolemy  (▼.  3)  places  Cibyra  in  Great 
Phxygia,  and  assigns  the  three  cities  of  Bubon,  Bal- 
bom,  and  Oenoanda  to  the  Cabalis  of  Lycia,  which 
is  consistent  with  Strabo.  The  latitude  of  Ptolemy 
as  it  stands  in  his  text  is  at  least  1^  40^  too  &r 
north.  The  site  is  now  ascertained  (Spratt,  LyciOf 
vol.  L  p.  256)  to  be  at  ffanoom,  on  the  Horsoom 
rdljf,  a  branch  of  the  DoUtmon  TcAy,  or  Indus,  in 
about  37^  10'  N.  lat.  The  pbce  b  identified  by 
inscriptions  on  the  spot.  **  The  ruins  cover  the  brow 
of  a  hill  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
village  of  Horzoom."  The  material  for  the  buildings 
was  got  from  the  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  many  of  them  are  m  good  condition.  One  of 
the  chief  buildings  is  a  theatre,  in  fine  preservation ; 
the  diameter  is  266  feet.  The  seats  oonunand  a 
view  of  the  Cibyratic  plain,  and  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  Milyas.  On  the  platform  near  the 
theatre  ar«  the  ruins  of  several  large  buildings  sup- 
posed to  be  temples,  "  some  of  the  Doric  and  others 
of  the  Carinthian  order."  On  a  block  then  is  an 
inscription,  KoMrapewv  Kifvpcrrwr  ^  /BouAt;  jcoi  b 
infios,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  Soman 
period  the  city  had  also  the  name  Gaesarea.  The 
name  Kaiaaptctp  appears  on  some  of  the  coins  of 
Cibyra.  A  lai^  building  about  100  yards  from  the 
theatre  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Odeum  or  music 
theatre.     There  are  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  stadium,  650  feet  in  length  and  80  in  breadth, 
is  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
dty  stands.  The  hill  side  was  partly  excavated  to 
make  room  for  it;  and  on  the  side  formed  out  of 
the  slope  of  the  hill  "were  ranged  21  rows  of  seats, 
which  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stadium  tturned 
so  as  to  make  a  theatre-like  termination."  (>new  in 
8pratt*s  lifoia.')  This  part  of  the  stadium  is  very 
perfect,  but  the  seats  on  the  hill  side  are  much  dis- 
placed by  the  shrubs  that  have  grown  up  between 
tbem.  The  seats  overlook  the  plain  of  Cibyra.  The 
leats  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hill  were  marble 
blocks  placed  on  a  low  wall  built  along  the  edj^e  of 
the  tenace^  Sunsud  by  catting  the  bide  of  the  lull. 
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Hear  the  entnmoe  to  the  stadium  a  ridge  runs  east- 
ward, *'  crowned  by  a  paved  way,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  sarcophagi  and  sepulchral  monimients.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  avenue  of  tombs  was  a  massive 
triumphal  arch  of  Doric  architecture,  now  in  ruina." 

The  elevation  of  the  Cibyratic  pbdn  is  estimated 
to  be  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  pro- 
duces com.  The  sites  of  Balbarsi  Bubon,  and  Oe- 
noanda, which  is  on  the  Xanthus,  being  now  ascer- 
tained, we  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  Cibyratis.  It  comprised  the  highest 
part  of  the  baun  of  the  Xanthus,  and  aU  the 
upper  and  probably  the  middle  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Indus,  for  Strabo  describes  the  Cibyratis  as 
reaching  to  the  Rhodian  Peraea.  The  great  range  of 
Cadmus  {Baba  Dagh),  said  to  be  8000  feet  high, 
boimded  it  on  the  west,  and  separated  it  fnxn  Caria. 
The  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  consists  of 
numerous  small  valleys,  each  of  which  has  its  little 
stream.  Pliny's  brief  description  (v.  28)  has  been 
derived  from  good  materiak:  *Mhe  river  Indus, 
which  rises  in  the  hills  of  the  Cibyratae,  xeceiTes 
sixty  perennial  rivers,  and  more  than  a  hundred  tor- 
rents." 

Cibyra  u  fint  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  14) 
in  his  history  of  the  operations  of  the  oonstil  Cn. 
Manlius,  who  approached  it  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Maeander  and  through  Caria.  He  probably 
advanced  upon  it  by  the  valley  of  Karaookf 
through  which  the  presmt  road  leads  from  the  Ciby- 
ratis to  Laodicea  (nearDenizlee).  Manlius  demanded 
and  got  from  Moagetes,  the  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  100 
talents  and  10,000  medimni  of  wheat.  Livy  says 
that  Moagetes  had  under  him  Syleum  and  Alimne^ 
besides  Cibyra.  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt,  Lycia^ 
vol.  i.  p*  254)  that  this  Alimne  may  be  identified 
with  the  remains  of  a  large  town  on  an  island  in  the 
lake  ofGiUeHiuart  which  island  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  an  ancient  causeway.  This  lake  lies  in 
the  angle  between  the  Caulares  [Cavlarbb]  and  the 
river  of  Cibyra.  The  last  tyrant  of  Ciby  ra,  also  named 
Moagetes,  was  the  son  of  Pancrates  (Polyb.  xxx.  9). 
He  was  put  down  by  L.  Licinius  Murena,  probably  in 
B.  c.  84,  when  his  territory  was  divided,  and  Cibyra 
was  attached  to  Phrygia.  Pliny  states  that  twenty- 
five  cities  belonged  to  the  Jurisdictio  or  Conventus  of 
Cibyra;  and  he  adds  that  the  town  of  Cibyra  be- 
longed to  Phrygia.  This,  like  many  other  of  the 
Roman  political  arrangements,  was  quite  at  variance 
with  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country.  Laodicea 
on  the  Lycus  was  one  of  the  chief  dties  of  this  Con- 
ventus. Under  the  Romans,  Cibyra  was  a  pUce  uf 
great  trade,  as  it  appears  (Hor.  £p.  i.  6. 33).  Its 
potdtlon,  however,  does  not  seem  very  favourable  for 
commerce,  for  it  is  neither  on  the  sea  nor  on  a  great 
road.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that  the  Roman 
negotiatores  and  niercatores  found  something  to  do 
here,  and  probably  the  grain  of  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  wool  and  iron  of  Cibyra  might  famish 
articles  of  commerce.  Iron  ore  is  plentiful  in  the 
Cibyratis.  We  know  nothing  of  any  artists  of  Ci- 
byra, except  two,  whom  Cicero  mentions  (  Verr.  iL 
4.  c  13),  who  were  more  famed  for  their  kjiavery 
than  for  artistic  skill.  Cibyra  was  much  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  re- 
commended a  Senatus  Consultum  to  be  enacted  fur 
relieving  it  from  payment  of  taxes  {tributum)  for 
three  years.  In  this  passage  of  Tacitus  (^im.  Iv. 
13),  it  is  called  "civitas  Cibyiatica  apnd  Aaiam." 
[Aria,  p.  239.] 

Three  Gieck  inscriptioni  from  Cibyra  are  printed 
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in  tha  Appendii  to  SpnltT*  Lfda.  Ul  of  tlicin 
conUiii  th*  lam  rf  tb*  eitj,  ud  *n  briong  tn  tin 
Romu  period.  One  of  tium  wnm  mlended  to 
ncord  m  BtMoa,  oi  wm  menoiul  get  ap  in  bnooar 
of  L.  Acliui,  tba  adoptad  Km  oi  Hulriui,  Mid  it 
meniKH  hii  bong  in  tus  HMod  comnUiip.  Aalioe 
dkd  in  the  lifttimeof  Hadnim,  *.D.  138.  L-Aeline 
Venu  wu  caonl  for  the  seomd  tmio  in  A.  D.  137 
(TilloiDODt,  ffu(.  da  Emptmn.  vd.  iL  p.  15SX  and 
wa  nuj  umma  that  ha  wh  iliTa  when  thii  ioicrip- 
t»n  mi  m*d«.  Hadnu  Mrtainl;  ««  mliie  th«i, 
u  we  nuv  inhr  fiom  tha  Icrnu  of  tba  imoiptun. 
Bat  Badriui  >bo  dM  in  A.  D.  138.  Tbe  inKrip- 
tkn,  Ibenftm,  belmgi  to  a.  i>.  137. 


S.  CntTOA  mi  Lbu.  wu  ■  place  in  PtmjiijTih. 
Etnbo  Cp.  867),  «ftar  mnrtionini;  Side,  laje,  "  nnd 
mti  it  IB  the  Paralia  oT  tba  CibjrnUe,  tbu  Leaa,  and 
then  the  riTer  Mdu,  and  a  ilalkm  for  ■bija."  The 
aiu  of  Sde  ie  well  Iukkid,  wkI  ia  called  b;  iba 
Turke  Eitj  AJaiia.  The  Malu  is  the  Manai^, 
faar  mila  east  of  Side.  Bot  Ihera  could  haTe  hetD 
no  dlj  betwccD  Side  and  the  Uetu.  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  in  Straho's  teat,  (he  paralia  of  the 
Cibjntae  ihaulil  come  after  the  Mclas.  "  The  ra- 
tigBs  of  Cibfra  an  pmbablj  those  obBerfod  bj 
CaptaiD  Beaufort  upon  a  Mghi  which  riaas  from 
the  right  bank  of  a  cotudderakle  rirer  about  S  milea 
to  the  eutwaid  of  the  HcLu,  about  4  milea  to  the 
w«t  of  Cape  Kar^urmi,  and  ncarlj  3  miW  from 
the  ebora'  (Luke,  Ana  Minor,  p.  196>  I'lolemj 
mcntione  this  Cibjra  among  the  inhind  towne  of 
CiUcia  Trachea ;  bat  Scflai  places  it  on  the  coaat. 
There  is  a  place,  Cybema  (Kirfi^xij),  meotimod  in 
the  SladiIs^lU^  which  is  placed  b3  aladia  cut  of 
the  Mahu.  If  the  conjeetnte  u  lo  Slrabo'a  teat  ia 
correct,  we  maj  idenlifj  Cjbema  with  this  Cibjrra 
J  Pamphylia.  [G.  L] 

CICHYRUS.     [Epiitha.] 

CrCOXF.S  (yibam),  a  Tbiadan  people  in. 
habitiu;  Iha  owt  dUtrici  between  tha  riTen  Hebma 
in  the  E,  and  Linua  in  the  W^  where  tbej'  appear 
to  hare  liTed  from  Teij  remote  dmoa.  (Hoi  " 
ii.  B46,  Od.  iz.  39,  iqq-.,  Herod,  vii.  fi9, 
Orph.  .^t^.  77;  Steph,  Bji.  i.v.  Wapirfia-.  Mela, 
iU  a,  9,  Plin.  iv.  18;  \  irg.  Georg.  iv.  880;  SiL 
Ilal.  lHT7;  0».  ifel.  x.Vi.xi.  313.)       [L.  S.] 

CICYNETHUS  (Kui4iT|ft>i;  Tritert),  a  imall 
iaUnd  off  the  coiet  of  Tbaualf  in  the  Pagaeeaui 
gnlf.  (Scjlaa,p.S9:Artemii)d.ap.Strsb.ii.p.43ll; 
Mela,  ii.  7;  PUn.  if.  13;  Leake,  Nor^}lert^  Gnact, 
iral.  ir,  ^  396.) 

CICYKNA,  a  demoi  of  Attica,  of  nnlcnowi 
[Attica,  p,  334.] 

CIDHAMUS,  a  town  in  Phrjrgia,  known  fh 
eobu  daacribed  \if  Beetju.     The  epigraph  ia  KiSpo- 
fiqw.  (Cramer.  Alia  Minor,  Tol.  ii.  p,  56.)  [G.L.] 

CIE'KIUM  iKiipiv.  EA.  K<(|Hti>i),  a  town  Jo 
Tbeeealj,  wtiiuh  ia  idenCided  bjr  Stephaoiu  B.  with 


ciLicesL 

Anw  <SMpli.  B.  *.  V.  A«n)>.tli*  «UrfMwBerd> 
Aeidiaii  BoaMiwH  in  HhmIj,  frm  which  ttef 
enigiaUd  to  Bocotia.    Tbe  lit*  ef  Cnmi  «h  flnt 

diicowrod  bj  Leaka, wbs  froB  ia  '  -  -  --'  -^- 
found  m  tbe 

or  Apidanoa,  and  a 

territory  rf  Cioinm      , 

wa  lean  ban  an  inacription  cilad  bj  Lmk*  tbaa  the 

adjutmcnt  of  tbar  bonndariM  waa  a  freqaoil  cBb. 

Ject  of  diftcDanon  hetwem  the  two  pac^ile.       The 

idantiflcaticD  of  ArM  aid  Cisimii  '  >■--:<>— 

an   inacriplloa,  which   n 

(KouJpwi),  a  name  erilaitlj  o 

rinr  Coarina  or  Conlioa  in  Bototia.     (Strsb.  i 

PL  411.)     Tb»ei_ 

the  rirar,  and  fnmdad  npoo  it 

Athena  IComa  in  manior^  of  th^r 

Thnaalj.  We  maj  thenfcre  coDclnde  ih^  tb»  riTS 

npoa  which  Cierinm  itood  was  called  Cneritia,  Cna- 

rina  or   Curahna,  mcce  eapeciailj  an  Strab«    (i^ 

p.  438)  menliims  a  Hrer  Cnraltus  in  Tbessalj,  flowiDS 

through  the  territor;  if  Pburadoi  in  HiitiarrtTr 

past  lh<  tam^  li  Aibena  lionia  into  tha  Pcmina; 

in  which  tbe  onl;  inaccnracj  appears  to  ba  that  ha 

maka  it  flow  direct];  into  the  Pemius.     PanHiDB 

(i.  IS.  g  3)  aiviappsn  to  apeak  ifibia  tempi*  el 

Athena  Itonia,  Mitce  he  dcacribeo  it  aa  ■'■lalT*  b^ 

twecD  Pherse  and  LarisBa,  which  ia  anffidoit  ta 

uidicale  tbe  ait*  of  Ckaimn.     Loik*  anypoaea  with 

modi  probatdlitj  that  tba  name  of  Aroa  may  ban 

bam  diinaad  b;  tbe  Tl alien  cowjneraa  bacJBae  it 

waa  tS  Boeotian  origin,  and  that  the  h 

maj  have  been  taken  from  the  nogbboDTiEig  ri 

Ih*  name  J  a  town  fnim  tl 


Cininm  it 

torj;  but  it  oeenn  nudor  the  form  Pioinm,  wlucfa  ia 
ondoubtadlj  oolj  amXher  apvellaliaa  of  the  lanw 
placa,  V  and  a  being,  aa  ia  well  known,  oAen  inter- 
changeahia.    Pierinm  waa  pnibablj  tba  gtMsal,  td 


poUs.  In  tba  Armeuian  tnaelation  of  Enaebioa  «• 
find  the  name  of  AmTOtaa  the  i^erian  in  tha  liit  of 
tha  Strategi  wiio  governed  Theeaalj  alter  the  battl* 
of  CjiKBcepbalaa.  Aeltan  (JV.  Am.  iii.  37)  qxala 
of  Piarua  in  Tbeaaalj.  (Leake,  Tnauaetiamt  «/ 
RofI  SodUii  o/  LUenlmrt,  ml.  L,  A'orAn 
Grtax,  nL  ij.  p.  49B,  aeq.  j  HUicr,  Doriami,  tcL  iL 
p.  476.) 

CIEBUS.    [Pbdha  ad  HTntrM.1 

CILBLA'NL     [CAnux.] 

CI'LICES  (KLOa>i>  Tba  Cihcs  an  mnticatd 
in  tha  Iliad  aa  th*  inhabitants  of  the  pan  of  Ujn* 
called  Tnaa.  Eetioo,  th*  fiither  of  Andnmacba, 
Hector'a  wil*,  lircd  beneath  wooded  Placa ;  and  fail 
chief  dtj  waa  TbebeHjpi^iUcie.  (/JL  ri.  395,  415.) 
He  waa  king  of  the  Cilicea.  Strabo  oheerTea  (p. 
SSI)  that  Homer  makei  Pelasgi  bonier  on  tbn* 

of  tbe  Pelaagi  {IL  ii.  840).  In  auotlwr  TwaiH 
(pp.  5B6,  Gil)  ba  diridet  the  (oritoy  rf  tb*M 
Cilicea  into  two  parte,  one  the  Thehaioa,  and  tha 
other  Lrmtent ;  and  be  nakee  the  tairitoiy  d  tha 
Cilices  com|)nhend  th*  taintoiiea  of  Adnui^ttiiin, 
Atartleas,  and  Pitaoe,  and  eilmd  to  tlie  nuDlh  d 
tb*  Cucne.     It  wema  to  hare  bew  the  ofinnn  4 


ClUCIA. 

■due  of  the  Gfeek  oritioa  that  Uie  Cilioee  of  Homer 
wen  akin  to  the  other  Cilices;  for  Strabo  (p.  667) 
obeervee,  "  they  saj  that  in  the  tract  between  Pba- 
eelie  in  Ljoml  and  Attatia  there  are  pointed  out  a 
Thebe  and  L/mttene,  a  part  of  the  Troio  Cilices 
who  wers  ejected  from  the  plain  of  Thebe  having 
gone  to  Pamphjlia»  as  Caliiathenes  has  said."   Whe- 
ther Callisthenes  stated  the  emigration  of  these  Ci  • 
Udans  and  the  existenoe  of  these  cities  as  a  hct^  or 
as  report)  seems  somewhat  doabtful.     The  psssaj^e, 
perhaps,  means  that  there  was  a  story  that  ruins 
were  pointed  oat  in  these  parts,  which  had  the  names 
of  Thebe  and  Lymessns.     Bat  it  was  a  disputed 
question  which  of  the  two  Cilices  were  the  parent 
stock;  for  while  some  pointed  to  places  in  Cilicia  as 
evidence  of  an  emigration  of  Cilidans   from  the 
Troad,  as  in  Psmphylia  thej  referred  to  a  Thebe  and 
LynMssos,  others  turned  the  srgoment  the  other  waj, 
and  referred  to  an  Akian  plain  also  in  the  Troad  ({k 
676).     The  discussion  in  Strabo  is  not  yvrj  profit- 
able reading.     There  was,  however,  a  tradition  that 
these  Troic  Cilicians  drove  the  Syii  from  the  coun- 
try afterwards  called  Cilicia.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  Cilida  was  once  occupied  by  an  Aramaic  race, 
but  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  Cilices  of 
Cilicia  in  the  historical  period  derived  their  name 
finom  some  Cilices  who  invaded  their  country  from 
the  west,  or  whether  it  was  the  name  of  the  earliest 
known  inhahitants  of  the  country.  [  G.  L.] 

CILFCIA  (i^  KiAiick).  The  descripUon  of  Ci- 
fida  is  difficult;  but  the  best  way  of  understanding 
the  «'t»*fi^**>'  of  this  country  is  by  following  Strsbo's 
description.  Strabo  calls  Cilicia,  which  lies  along 
the  ouast  of  the  Mediterrsnean,  '*  Cilicia  outside  rf 
the  Taoros "  (ii  l{w  rov  Twipou),  for  there  was  a 
country  called  Cilicia  which  was  within  (irr6s)  the 
Taurus ;  which  district  he  has  described  under  Cappa- 
docia.  [Cafpadogla.]  Cilicia  Proper  was  bounded 
an  the  west  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  north  by  Lyca- 
ooia  and  Cappadoda,  and  oo  the  east  by  the  range 
of  Amanns,  which  extends  from  the  interior  to  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The 
southern  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean.  Cilicia  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  The  western  and 
mountainous  part  tras  called  Cilicia  the  Bough 
(Tpax*uh  Tpax^MTtsi  Eth,  Tpaxtutrfisy.  The 
esstem  part  contains  a  considerable  extent  of  plain 
oouDtiy,  and  was  called  Cilicia  the  Plain  or  Cam- 
pestris  (neStit). 

Cilicia  Trachea  presents  to  the  sea  a  convex  out- 
line, with  a  narrow  tract  along  the  ouast,  as  Strabo 
describes  it,  and  it  has  little  or  no  plain  country. 
Strabo  makes  Coraoesium  (Ala$d)  the  boundary 
between  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  Pliny  pUces  the 
boundary  at  the  river  Melas  (^Manavffoi)  26  miles 
west  of  Coracesium.  Mela  (i.  1 3)  makes  Anemurium, 
Cape  AnamouTj  tlie  boundary  between  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia.  Anemurium  is  the  most  southern  point 
of  tfaiis  mountainous  cosst,  and  the  most  southern 
pgint  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Mlncnr;  but  it  is  above 
50  miles  east  of  Strabo's  boundary.  Ptolemy  does  not 
seem  consistent  with  himself,  for  under  Pamphylia 
(v.  5)  he  makes  l^e  the  last  town  in  Pamphylia,  his 
description  ^ooeeding  frxnn  west  to  east;  and  he 
immediately  after  enumerates  Coracesium  and  Syedra 
as  coast  towns  of  Cilida  Trachea.  But  under  Cilicia 
(v.  8)  he  mentions  Syedra  as  a  dty  of  Pamphylia, 
and  he  makes  Cilicia  Trachea  commence  east  of 
Syedra.  The  coast  of  Cilida  Trachea  presents  a  rude 
outline,  backed  by  high  mountains  from  Coracesium 
10  Cape  CavuUere^  a  distance  (^  above  140  miles. 
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To  the  east  of  Ceipe  Cavaliere  the  high  mooDtahis 
recede  frtim  the  coast,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  alters  materially. 
(Beaafifft,  Karamamay  p.  219).  But  Strabo  extends 
the  eastern  limit  of  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  river 
Lamus  (Lmaos),  which  is  between  the  island  Elae- 
ussa  and  Soil  "Here,"  observes  Beaufort,  '*  the 
rucky  coast  finslly  terminates,  being  succeeded  by  a 
gravelly  beach  and  broad  plains,  wliich  extend  inland 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountauis.*'  Strabo  reckons  the 
distance  along  the  coast  from  Coraoesium  to  Ane- 
mnriom  to  be  820  stadia;  and  the  distaore  frton 
Anemurium  to  Soli  at  about  500  stadia.  The  dis- 
tance from  Coracesium  to  Anemurium  is  68  English 
miles;  and  Strabo's  distance  is  too  great  The  dis- 
tance from  Anemurium  to  SoU,  afterwards  Pompeio- 
polis,  is  about  149  miles;  and  hereStrabo*s  error  is 
very  great,  or  at  least  the  error  in  his  present  text. 

A  branch  of  the  great  mountain  mass  of  Taurus 
runs  direct  from  Coracesium  (^Xoya)  towards  Ane- 
muriimi,  but  it  is  interrupted  off  Karadnm  [Cha- 
BADRUs].  From  Charadrns  eastward  the  moun- 
tains still  run  near  the  shore;  and  there  are  no  large 
rivers  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  till  we  come  to  the 
Calycadnus.  [Calygadmus.]  This  river  is  re- 
presented as  rising  in  the  range  of  Taurus,  east  of 
Coraoesium,  and  as  having  a  general  eastern  course 
to  Seleuceia,  below  which  it  enters  the  sea.  The 
basin  of  the  Calycadnus  is  separated  from  the  coast 
by  a  rough  mountain  tract,  which  some  geographers 
have  identified  with  the  Imbarus  of  Plky  (v.  27). 
The  northern  boundsry  of  the  basin  of  the  Calycad- 
nus and  of  Cilicia  Trachea  is  the  Taurus;  frxxm  which 
a  considerable  stream  flows  southward,  and  joins  the 
Calycadnus  on  the  left  bank,  a  little  below  Af&ut, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Claudiopolis.  A  dis- 
trict named  Lalassis  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  was  pro- 
bably  contained  in  the  upper  and  western  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Calycadnus;  and  Ptolemy's  Cetis  may 
have  comprehended  the  middle  and  lower  basin  of 
the  same  rit^r, — the  (mly  level  tract  in  this  rugged 
country.  Ptolemy,  however,  indudes  in  Cetis,  both 
Anemurium,  Arsiuoe,  Celenderis,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast. 

The  route  from  Laranda  (Karaman),  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Taurus,  through  Mout  to  Celenderis,  is 
described  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor ^  p.  103.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  passes  tlirough  the  CUician  mountains. 
Ptolemy  also  mentions  a  district  Lamotis,  so  named 
from  a  town  Lamus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
river  that  was  the  boundary  between  the  Trachea 
and  the  Campestris.  The  mountains  at  the  back  ol 
the  coast  of  Cilida  Trachea  contain  timber  trees; 
and  Strabo  mentions  Hamaxia,  which  is  between 
Coracesium  and  Selinus,  as  a  station  to  which  ship- 
timber  was  brought  down, — chiefly  cedar,  which  was 
abundant;  and  he  adds  that  M.  Antonius  gave  these 
parts  to  Cleopatra,  because  they  were  suited  for  the 
equipment  of  a  navy. 

From  the  Lamus  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Campestris 
runs  NE.  beyond  Soli,  snd  then  has  an  ESE.  course 
to  Cape  KaradoMh  (the  andent  Magarsus).  Theee 
two  coast-lines  form  a  considerable  bay.  A  long 
strught  beach  extends  from  the  Lamus  to  SoU;  and 
as  we  advance  eastward  from  the  Lamus  the  moun- 
tains recede  further  from  the  shores,  and  leave  a 
greater  breadth  of  level  country.  The  mountains 
that  bound  this  j^in  on  the  north  have  their  peaks 
covered  with  snow  in  June.  (Beaufort.)  The  first 
river  within  Cilida  Campestris,  which,  by  its  direo* 
tioD  from  north  to  south  and  the  length  of  its  ooum^ 
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indicataB  the  comtnoioanent  of  the  Cnjcian  pUn,  ia  | 
the  Ojdnus,  which  flows  put  Tamu  {Tertoot), 
Neerlj  due  north  of  Taniu  is  a  f^orgid  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  the  mountains,  thrtnigh  which  the 
Cydnus  flows  from  the  high  range  of  the  Taurus. 
This  difficult  pass,  which  the  Turks  call  GoUk  Bog- 
kdMf  is  that  hj  which  the  younger  Cyrus  passed  from 
Dana  or  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  to  Tarsus;  and  it  is 
cleariy  described  by  Xenophon  (^Anub.  i.  2.  §  21). 
This  was  also  the  pass  by  which  Alexander  entered 
Cilicia,  and  the  pass  which  Niger  attempted  to  de- 
fend against  S^ptimius  Severus,  who  was  marching 
against  him  from  Cappadocia.  (Herodian,  iii.  8,  &c.) 
But  there  was  another  pass  between  that  of  La- 
randa  and  the  Pylae  Cilidae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2.  §  19).  Cyrus  was  accom- 
panied in  his  march  from  Iconium  through  Lycaoua 
by  the  Cilidan  queen  Epyaxa;  and  on  his  ronte 
through  Lycaonia,  he  sent  her  with  an  escort  into 
Cilicia,  by  the  pass  between  Laranda  and  the  Ciliciae 
Pylae.  This  is  the  pass  which  **  leads  by  Kizil 
Chesmeh  and  Alan  Buzuk,  Karahisar  and  Mezetli,  to 
Soli  or  Pompeiopolis,  and  to  Tarsus.**  (Ainsworth, 
Travels  m  the  Tracks  ^.,  p.  40.)  After  passing 
through  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  Cyrus  and  his  army  de- 
scended into  the  Level  Cilicia,  which  Xenophon  de- 
scribes as  a  lai^,  beantiful,  well-wateied  phun,  fiiU 
of  all  kinds  of  forest  trees  and  rines.  It  produced 
sesame,  panic,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley, — which  are 
cnltivated  there  at  the  present  day, — with  rice, 
cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane;  the  date  tree  is  indige- 
nous. (Ainsworth,)  Xenophon  describes  the  plain 
as  surrounded  by  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  oo  all 
sides  from  sea  to  sea;  by  which  expression  we  must 
understand  that  he  considered  the  plain  of  Cilicia  as 
extending  eastward  to  the  place  where  the  Amanus 
runs  down  to  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  Cape  ffjfr^ 
agrr,  or  Raa-d-Chanmr^  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

**  Cape  Karadash  (Magarsus)  is  a  white  clifl^ 
about  180  fieet  high,  and  is  the  fint  interruption  of 
that  low  sandy  beach,  which  commences  near  the 
river  Lamas'^  (Beaufort)  This  point  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  commencement  of  the  deep  luiy  of 
Issue,  now  the  gulf  of  Iskenderun ;  the  correspond- 
ing point  on  tiie  opposite  side  u  Cape  Hyntgr, 
The  coast  of  this  bay  east  of  Karadash  has  first  a 
general  eastern,  and  then  a  north-eastern  diredaon, 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  *^  Eastward  of 
Karadash,  the  same  dreary  waste  of  sand,  inter- 
spersed with  partial  inundations  of  water,  again 
recurs,  and  extends  to  the  riTcr  Jyhoon  or  Jyhan, 
the  ancient  Pyramus."  (Beaufort.)  Inunediately 
north  of  the  outlet  of  the  Pyramus  is  the  bay  of 
AyoM  [Akoae]  .  the  northern  part  of  which  is  *'  a 
level  plain  of  firm  soil,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea."  (Beaufort.)  From  the  head  or  most 
northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  the  coast  has  a 
general  south  direction,  nearly  as  far  as  Alexandria 
{^Iskenderun)  \  and  from  Isheademn  to  CapeiTynsyr, 
Uie  direction  of  the  coast  is  south-west,  being 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay.  The  form  of  the  eastern  coast  is  deter- 
mined by  the  eastern  or  Syrian  range  of  Amanus, 
which  has  a  general  southern  direction  as  fiur  as  the 
latitude  of  Ishendertm,  and  then  a  SW.  direction  to 
Cape  Hymifr.  There  is  only  a  very  narrow  tract 
between  these  mountains  and  the  sea  from  Cape 
HjfntjfT  U}  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The  level 
land  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  the  plain  of  Issus, 
whieh  is  bounded  on  tlie  north  and  north-west  by 
tiie  other  range  of  Amanus,  which  diicenda  in  a  SW. 
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£reellon  as  &r  as  the  lower  conree  cf  the  PynuaoL 
This  nmge  is  crossed  in  going  froen  MofBoertia 
(Misis)  to  the  gnlf  of  Iskemdenm  ;  and  the  faigli 
lands,  in  fact,  descend  to  the  shore  of  tlie  gulf  of 
Issus,  at  a  place  called  Matakk.  This  appean  t» 
be  the  station  (S^opftot)  which  SCrabo  mentkos  si 
bekxiging  to  the  Amamdes  Pylae,  for  he  describes 
the  SW.  bnuch  of  the  Amanus  as  ifuM  hing,  to  ^ 
sen  at  this  pboe.  [  Amasidbs.]  These  two  reo^ 
of  the  Amanus,  the  eastern  or  Syrian,  mad  weetcn 
or  Cilician,  endoee  the  plain  of  Issue,  and  aepantt 
it  from  the  more  exteosive  plain  to  the  west,  whkh 
we  may  call  the  Cilidan. 

Stzabo  (p.  676)  reckons  it  a  voyage  of  near  1,000 
stadia,  direct  distance  from  Seleuoeia  in  Picris, 
which  is  the  first  Syrian  dty  south  of  Rbnaua.  to 
Soli  in  Cilida.  The  real  distance  is  onlj  aboot  85 
English  miles.  Stnbu  further  saya  that  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  runs  esstward  from  the  Rfaodian 
Peraea  to  the  month  of  the  Cydnns,  and  that  it  then 
takes  a  direction  nearly  ESE.  {M  riiw  x^^^^^P""^ 
itfOToKiiw)  as  for  as  Issus,  and  that  firom  lasna  the 
coast  makes  a  bend  to  the  south  as  far  as  Phoewee. 
Now,  this  is  true  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Kara- 
dashf  but  no  further;  and  Strabo's  notiaa  of  the 
coast  east  of  Karadash  makes  the  bay  of  Issue  dis- 
appear altogether.  Therefore,  the  geographer  has 
either  expreesed  himself  very  inaccuratelj,  or  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  bay  of  Issus. 

The  lower  part  of  the  i^iasn.  of  Cilicia  between  tbe 
Sams  and  the  Pyramus  is  the  Aleian  (^KKfyar  w«- 
8lor),  which  was  odebrated  in  the  mytfai  of  the 
Greeks  as  the  place  of  Bellerophon's  wanderings 
{II  vi.  201>  The  cavalry  of  Alexander,  in  h's  Asi- 
atic campaign,  passed  through  this  plain  from  Tarsus 
to  the  Pyramus  (Arrian,  AnabAx.  5.  §  11).  It  is 
seen  from  the  sea  by  those  who  follow  Uie  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus  to  Cape  Karadask; 
and  **  as  for  as  the  eye  couki  discern,  it  oonsasts 
entirely  of  dreary  sandhills,  intersperbed  with  shallow 
Ukes."    (Beaufort.) 

The  Cilidan  plain  contuns  three  large  rivers. 
The  Cydnus  (Tersoos  Tehy)  is  described  bj  Strabo 
as  having  its  source  not  far  above  Tarens,  pa&siog 
through  a  deep  ravine,  and  then  immediately  Ikiwing 
down  to  Tarsus ;  and  the  stream  is  cold  and  rapid. 
He  makes  it  only  120  stadia  from  the  Cilician 
boundary  on  the  north  to  Tarsus,  and  five  stadia 
from  Tarsus  to  tbe  sea.     But  the  Ciliciae  Pylae  are 
about  25  miles  NNW.  of  Tarsus ;  and  tbe  distance 
from  Taraus  to  the  present  outlet  of  the  river  is  at 
least  12  miles,  through  a  level  and  wdl  cultivated 
ocmntiy.     The  best  maps  represent  it  as  risittg  not 
further  north  than  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  and  on  tbe 
south  side  of  the  range  of  Taurus,  now  called 
Bkidgar  Dagh.      The  Cydnus  can  now  only  be 
entered  by  the  smallest  boat,  the  entrance  beiqg 
obstructed  by  bare:  but  inside  of  the  bar  "  it  is  deep 
enough,  and  about  1 60  foet  wide.    It  was  navigable 
in  ancient  times  up  to  Tanus  (Pint.  ^aloa.  c.26): 
and  probably  much  later.  It  seems  that  the  pngreM 
of  the  alluvium  has  been  very  npid  at  the  mon^  of 
this  river,  and  this  is  the  only  way  of  explaining 
Strabo,  who  says  that  the  Cydnus,  at  its  month, 
flows  into  a  kind  of  lake,  caltod  Rhcgnu,  which  had 
ancient  dockyards,  and  the  lake  was  the  port  of 
Tarens.     Strabo's  five  stadia  from  Tarens  were  pro- 
bably reckoned  to  the  Rhegma,  which  the  allnviun 
has  changed  into  a  sandy  plain.     But  there  is  soow 
error  in  tiie  five  stadia :  the  Stadiasmns  makes  tlie 
same  distance  70  stadia.  The  water  of  the  Cydaoi  is 
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•M^,  but  not  odidar  **  than  that  of  tlw  cth«r  rhren 
which  earrj  down  tht  melted  mow  of  Mount  Tan- 
ros."  (Beaofbrt)  Alesuoder,  who  is  said  to  bate 
been  aeized  wiih  a  violent  illnen  firom  bathing  in  it, 
threw  himself  into  the  water  when  he  was  in  a 
great  heat.  (Anian,  Anak  iL  4.  §  10;  Plat.  Aim. 
c.  19.) 

East  of  the  river  Tanas  the  Stadiaamus  plaoes 
the  month  of  the  Saras  (in  the  Stadiasnras  incor- 
rectlj  written  AreiosX  70  stadia  from  the  ontlet  of 
the  Bhqpana.    The  Sams  is  the  modem  Siktmf  and 
the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers 
|>roject9  in  a  long  sandj  spit    This  river  is  870  feet 
wide  at  its  month,  and  as  difficult  to  enter  ss  the 
river  of  Tarsos.     The  Saras  is  not  mentioned  bj 
Stmbo  in  his  description  of  Cilida;  bat  in  his  ac« 
coimt  of  Cataooia  [Oataomia]  he  describes  the 
oonrae  of  the  Saras  as  being  through  Comana,  and 
throogh  the  goiges  of  Tanras  to  the  Cififian  plain 
(p.  535).    The  SUUm  is  represented  in  some  maps 
as  having  two  sonroes  fiv  to  the  north,  one  of  which 
ia  nearijT  in  the  parallel  of  89^  N.  lat,  and  the  other 
still  fufther  north.    The  ooune  of  these  two  streams 
ia  south,  and  a  long  mountain  traet  separates  the 
two  river  banns,  which  unite  within  the  mountain 
region.     The  stream  then  takes  a  veiy  irregular 
course  to  Adana,  a  place  which  retains  its  name 
(^Adamak);  and  from  Adana  it  has  a  SW.  oourse 
through  Uie  Cilidan  plain  to  the  sea.    If  the  ooune 
of  these  two  branches  of  the  Saras  is  oorrectlj  rspre- 
sented  in  Kieperfs  map,  it  is  one  of  the  huge  riven  of 
the  pfninmila,and  at  least  aboveSKK)  miles  long.  Tliere 
is,  however,  a  third  branch  of  the  Saras,  the  oourse 
of  which  is  well  ascertained,  and  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  map  which  accompanies  Hamilton's  work  (iZa- 
jeoreAec,  &c.).    This  is  the  branch  which  riees  east 
of  £r^  or  EreUy  about  37 1°  N.  Ut,  much  further 
to  the  south  and  west  than  either  of  the  bnnches 
ahead/  mentioned,  and  passes  through  ths  grsat 
range  of  Tanras;  that  part  of  the  range  west  <^  the 
gap  is  called  BtUgkar  Dagh,    The  coarse  of  this 
hrsnch  of  the  river  is  eaatvraod,  and  the  road  follows 
the  waten  *'  for  some  distance  amidst  predpitons 
clifi  and  wooded  abutments,  till  thej  sever  the  main 
chain,  which  is  oompoeed  of  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
ragged  belt  of  Umestone  reposing  on  schistns;  the 
pass  is  however  wide,  and  would  permit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  three  chariots  abreasi."  (Ainsworth.)    The 
road  then  turns  up  a  vallej  to  the  south-west,  down 
which  flows  a  stream,  and  joins  the  Saras  on  the 
right  bank.    The  road  is  over  wooded  rooks  and  hills 
np  to  the  head  waten  of  this  stream,  when  then  is 
sn  extensive  flat,  **  at  the  summit  of  which,  and  at 
an  elevatioo  of  3818  feet,  an  the  fortified  poets  of 
Mohanuned  Ali  Pacha ;  immediately  bejond  which 
the  waten  again  run  to  the  S.  and  S£.,  rushing 
through  a  tremendous  gap,  and  thence  flow  direct 
towaids  the  C/dnns  or  river  of  Tarsus."    (Ains- 
worth, Lomdom  Gtog,  Jcnrnaly  vol.  x.  p.  499.)  Thus 
the  road  passes  from  the  basin  of  this  tributaiy  of 
tfaeSiliM  into  the  basin  of  the  Cjdnus,  and  it  Uien 
foUowB  the  waten  of  the  Gjdnus,  iriiich  ^  soon  lead 
to  a  deep  gmige  or  fissnn  in  another  kifty  ridge  of 
Kmestooe  rocks;  this  is  the  narrowest  and  most 
diflkttlt  portian  of  the  psss:  it  is  the  point  to  which 
Xeoophon's  description  applies  as  just  broad  enough 
for  a  chariot  to  pass,  and  that  would  be  with  great 
difficulty;  this  portion  of  the  road  bean  evident 
trsoss  of  socient  chiselling."    (Ainsworth.)    It  is 
also  dearly  ^  deep  nvine  which  Stmbo  describes 
the  riier  C/dsos  as  paaeing  through  in  its  ooune  to 
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Tanus;  and  that  which  Niger  blocked  np  to  stop 
the  approach  of  Septimios  Severas.  Miebuhr  (iZeise- 
hnckreibmmg^  vol.  iiL  pb  108),  who  went  through 
this  defile,  observes  that  this  road,  through  the 
BogkoM  from  the  pashalik  of  Adamak  to  that  of 
Kome^  would  be  as  dangerous  for  a  hostile  army  as 
Xenophon  and  Cnrtius  describe  it,  for  it  is  narrow, 
and  the  rocks  on  both  sides  an  steep  as  a  wall ;  yet 
the  caravan,  which  he  accompanied  in  December 
1766  from  Adanahf  made  its  way  through  tliese 
CiKciae  Pylae  without  any  great  difficulty. 

When  the  army  of  Cyrus  (a.  c  401)  left  Tanus, 
it  marehed  to  the  Saras  or  Psarus,  as  the  best  MSSo 
have  it  (Xenoph.  ilno6.  i.  4.  §  I).  The  march  waa 
ten  parasangs  or  800  stadia  from  Tarsus  to  the 
Saras;  and  the  width  of  the  Saras  was  estimated  by 
Xeno|^ion  at  800  Greek  foot  Mr.  Ainsworth  found 
the  Saras,  at  Adanah,  in  the  month  of  December, 
325  feet  wide  at  the  bridge,  but  not  fordable. 
AdtmeA,  which  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  city,  is,  at 
present,  a  town  of  some  trade,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  tract  of  well-cultivated  gardens. 

From  the  paosage  of  the  Sarus  the  army  of  Cyrus 
marched  five  pansangs,  or  150  stadia,  to  the  Py- 
ramus,  the  width  of  which  Xenophon  estimated  at 
6U0  Greek  feet  (^no6.i  4.  §  l.>  The  present 
passage  of  the  Pyramus  (Jikim)  is  at  Miiit,  tlie 
site  of  Mopsuestia,  which  is  on  the  road  from  Baiae 
(Bayu),  on  the  bay  of  Issus,  to  Adtmah,  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  however,  gives  some  good  ressons  for 
supposing  ■  that  Cyrus  crossed  the  Pyramus  below 
Mopsuestia,  and  much  nearer  the  old  mouth  of  the 
river.  Niebuhr  (a.d.  1766)  found  a  handsome 
bridge  at  Aftwif ,  recently  built,  and  a  hundred  double 
steps  in  length.  The  Pynmos  u  the  largest  of  the 
Citidan  riven,  It  rises  in  Cataonia  [Cataonia], 
and  consists  of  two  main  branches,  one  the  Carmalas, 
flowing  from  the  north,  and  the  other  from  the  east. 
[CARMAtAa.]  These  two  branches  unite  SW.  of 
Manuh,  from  which  point  the  river  has  a  SW. 
ooune,  through  the  Taurus.  It  passes  the  site  of 
Anasarbus  ai^  Mitis,  and  at  present  enten  the  sea  a 
little  south  of  the  inlet,  already  mentioned,  at  the 
eastera  extremity  of  which  Ayoi  stands.  But  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  seems  to  have  entered  the  sea 
some  distanoe  from  the  present  mouth,  and  a  little 
west  of  Cape  Karadtuh,  as  Beaufort  supposes;  fur 
hen  then  is  a  shallow  inlet  of  salt  water,  about  19 
miles  long.  The  present  outlet  of  the  Jihun  is  23 
miles  east  of  the  supposed  former  outlet  A  short  dis- 
tance NE.  of  Karada$kf  and  near  the  eastera  ex- 
tremis of  this  shallow  inlet,  is  the  dte  of  Mallns, 
the  duef  town  of  the  Mallotis.  Thus  Melius  would 
stand  on  the  east  dde  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Pyramus, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  consistent 
with  all  the  ancient  authorities. 

Strabo  (p.  536)  describes  the  Pynmus  as  a  na- 
vigable river  whidi  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  phun 
of  Cataonia.  Then  is  a  considenble  channd,  through 
which  the  dear  water  flows  unseen  for  some  distanoe 
under  ground,  and  then  rises  to  the  surface.  If  a 
man  lets  down  a  spear  from  above  into  the  channel, 
the  force  of  the  stream  is  so  great  that  the  spear  is 
with  difficulty  dipped  in  the  water.  After  its  re-ap» 
pearanoe  the  river  runs  on  in  a  broad  deep  stream, 
but  on  approaching  the  Tanras,  it  is  wonderfully 
contracted.  Wonderful  also  is  the  gap  in  the  moun- 
tains through  which  the  bed  of  the  river  passes,  for 
as  it  happens  in  rocks  which  have  been  not  and 
split  asunder,  that  the  projectians  on  one  side  corre- 
spond to  the  reaesscB  on  the  other,  in  such  wise  thal^ 
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kbej  may  be  fitted  together,  so  ve  obserred  that 
the  rocks  overhanging  the  river  on  each  tide,  and 
rising  almost  up  to  the  summits  of  the  monntaina, 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  had  the 
receding  parts  comsponding  to  the  projecting  parts. 
The  bottom  between  the  steep  sides  is  all  rock,  and 
has  a  deep  and  very  narrow  fissure  in  the  middle,  so 
narrow  that  a  dog  or  a  hare  might  leap  over.  This 
is  the  channel  of  the  river  which  is  full  to  the  bnm. 
like  a  broad  canal  [to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  stadia]. 
Owing  to  the  winding  coune  of  the  stream,  and  the 
great  contraction,  and  the  depth  of  the  chasm,  the 
noise  £slls  on  the  ear  of  persons  even  as  they  approach 
at  some  distance,  like  the  sound  of  thunder.  Passing 
through  the  mountains  the  river  brings  down  so 
much  alluvium  to  the  sea,  some  from  Cataonia,  and 
some  from  the  Cilidan  plains,  that  a  prophecy  ut- 
tered about  it  is  in  vogue,  to  the  following  effect: 

**  In  time  to  come  broad  flowing  Pyramus 
Shall  push  his  banks  to  Cyprus'  sacred  shcnv." 

The  same  thing  happnis  here,  adds  Strabo,  as  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Nile  is  continually  making  land  of 
the  sea  by  its  alluvinm.  (See  the  notes  oo  this 
passage  of  Strabo  about  the  Pyramus,  in  Groskurd's 
Trans].,  vol.  il  p.  450). 

Mr.  AinsworUi  remarks,  from  his  own  observations 
on  the  plain  of  Cilicia,  as  fiur  as  the  ruins  of  Ana- 
zarbus,  that  **  its  bed  is  Uiroughout  the  plain  deep 
and  narrow,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is 
alluvial;**  and  that  **  in  its  lower  part  it  divides  into 
several  streams  on  arriving  at  its  delta.'  He  con- 
cludes that  the  army  of  Cyrus  crossed  this  river  in 
the  lower  parts,  where  it  is  most  easily  forded,  at 
which  time  its  embouchure  was  probably  at  Kart^ 
da§k.  The  prophecy  is  not  yet  fulfilled;  but  the 
river  still  brings  down  a  great  quantity  of  earth  and 
sand.  This  deposit  has  [woduced  a  plain  of  sand 
along  the  side  of  the  gulf,  like  that  formed  by  the 
Calycadnus.  "  The  Jyhoon,  half  a  inile  from  its 
mouth,  is  490  feet  wide,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
rivers  (m  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor**  (Beaufort). 
It  is  now  as  shallow  over  its  bar  as  the  Cydnus  axid 
the  Sams;  though  it  appears  from  a  passage  of  Anna 
Comnena,  quoted  by  Beaufort,  that  it  was  open  for 
galleys  even  in  the  time  of  tlie  crusades. 

The  remainder  of  Cilicia  contains  no  large  river, 
and  is  clocied,  as  already  described,  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Amanus.  It  lies  around  the  Gulf 
of  Ihsus,  and  the  more  particular  description  of  this 
gulf,  and  the  examination  of  the  difficult  question 
of  the  site  of  Issus,  will  come  more  appropriately  in 
another  place.     [lasusl* 

The  extensive  tract  of  country  called  Cilicia  has 
a  coast  line  of  430  miles,  from  Coraoesium  to  Rho* 
sus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  hay  of  Issus. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coracesium  to  the  Syrian 
Gates  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  about 
230  miles.  It  is,  aptly  enough,  divided  into  the 
Mountainous  (Ji  optun^,  Herod,  ii.  34)  and  the  Level, 
and  a  ready  communication  between  the  extreme 
west  and  eastern  parte  could  only  be  by  sea.  The 
coast,  however,  of  the  Tracbeia,  or  Mountainous  Ci- 
licia, nearly  as  far  east  as  the  outlet  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus, though  included  in  Cilicia  by  the  later  geo- 
graphers, is  really  a  distinct  country.  But  the  valley 
of  the  Calycadnus,  which  lies  from  west  to  e&At,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  three  natural  divisiuns  of 
Cilicia;  the  other  two  being  the  plain  of  Tarsus  and 
Adana,  and  the  plain  of  Issus.  Indeed,  from  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cavaliere,  "  the  last  and  highest 
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of  the  series  of  noble  promontories  that  prtiject  traar 
this  coast  **  (Beaufort),  the  rude  outline  of  the  dsorv 
is  changed,  and  the  Und  communication  akng  the 
coast  with  the  eastern  part  of  Cilicia  is  not  difficult. 
There  is  a  road  represented  in  the  Table,  all  alooi; 
the  coast  from  the  border  of  Pamphylia  to  Seleocaesa 
on  the  Calycadnus.  and  thence  eastward  tfarooi^h 
Coiycus,  Soli  (or  Pompeiopolis),  the  Aldan  plain, 
Malltts,  Aegae,  and  Issus,  to  Rliosoa.  Alexander, 
after  reaching  Tarsus  by  the  pass  in  the  Taurus,  led 
part  of  his  army  to  Anchiale,  and  from  Anchiale  ta 
Soli;  and  he  afterwards  advanced  from  Soli  es.<t- 
wards  to  Magareus  and  Mallus,  on  the  Pyramus. 
The  two  natural  chief  divisions  of  Cilicia,  the  haeoii 
of  the  Calycadnus  and  the  plain  country  east  of  tim 
Cydnus,  are  represented  by  the  modem  Turkisb  gt>- 
vemmento  or  pashalicks  of  Sdefkek  (Seleupebt  on 
the  Calycadnus)  and  AdcmaJu 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Cilician 
plain,  through  which  the  Cydnus,  Sams  and  Pt- 
ramus  flow.  The  level  oonntiy  appeals  to  refti^ 
somewhatnofth  of  Mopsuestia  ( JbTms),  Adana  (^<£a- 
fiaA),aiid  Tarsus  (TVrsoof);  and  in  this  part  the 
plain  may  be  between  40  and  50  miles  from  east  to 
west. .  "Die  form  of  the  coast  makes  the  dimen&aaas 
of  the  ^in  from  north  to  south  very  unequal  in 
different  parts.  The  widest  part  extends  north  frooi 
Cape  JTorodbsA,  and  it  may  be  above  30  miles.  The 
level  land,  that  has  been  named  the  phiin  of  Iss^ns, 
is  (ody  a  narrow  strip,  except  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  where  it  seems  to  extend  eight  or  ten  miles 
inland.  Cilida  surrounded  by  mountain  barricTB, 
with  a  long  coast  and  numerous  porta,  a  fertile  plain, 
and  mountains  covered  with  foresto,  possessed  f^rca^ 
natural  advantages.  Ite  position  between  Syria  on 
one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Mi*  or  on  the  otfaeTf 
made  it  the  highway  from  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  prox- 
imity to  Syria  invites  Uie  cupdity  oS  any  one  who  is 
master  of  that  country;  and  the  Greek  rulers  of 
Egypt  ooreted  the  possession  of  the  opposite  onaKt  of 
Cilida,  which  contains  the  materials  for  shipbuiUin^, 
which  Egypt  does  not. 

Besides  the  producte  of  Cilicia  mentioned  aboive, 
Goryous  on  the  coast  was  famed  for  ite  saffinon,  whieb 
was  an  article  of  export  A  doth  made  of  goats* 
hair,  which  the  Romans  called  Cilidum,  was  the 
work  of  CiUdan  industry;  at  least  the  thing 
to  have  had  ite  name  from  the  Cilician  article. 

The  Cilidans,  Herodotus  says  (viL  91 X  ^f^ 
ginally  named  Hypachaei,  and  afterwards  they  had 
the  name  of  Cilices  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Ageoor, 
a  Phoenician.     According  to  Uiis    tradition,    they 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Phoenicians.     It  is 
probable  that  they  did  bdong  to  some  branch  of  tba 
Aramaic  nations,  and  the  A»yrian  kings  seem  to 
have  extended  thdr  power  to  the  level  Cilida.  [Ax- 
CHIALB.]     Cilida  had  a  king  Syennesis,  who  is 
represented  as  mediating,  in  conjonctioQ  with  s  king 
of  Babylon,  to  make  peace  between  Croesus  the 
Lydiao  king  and  the  Modes,  r.  a  610.    (Herod.  L 
74.)     Cilicia  was  the  fourth  division  in  the  ammge-^ 
ment  of  Darius,  and  it  paid  the  king  a  yearly  tribute 
of  360  white  horses  and  500  talente  of  silver  (Herod, 
iii.  90);  of  which  sum  140  talente  were  expended 
on  the  cavalry  on  duty  in  Cilida,  and  the  leet  came 
into  the  Persian  king's  treasury.     Herodotus  (v.  52) 
makes  Cilida  extend  north  of  the  Taurus  to  the  east 
of  Cappadocia,  and  he  makes  the  Euphrates  the 
bonodary  between  the  Ciiidans  and  the 
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mo  lliat,  if  bis  statoment  is  true,  t]ie  aasteiti  put  of 
the  UtfT  prorince  of  Cappedocia  was  in  his  time 
CiHcian.  [Cappadocia.J  Cilii^  stiU  liad  its 
natire  kings  in  the  time  cf  thb  Darins;  for  a  Ca- 
rian,  Fixodams,  the  son  of  Mansolns,  wss  married 
to  a  danghter  of  the  Gilician  king  Syennesis. 
(Herod.  ▼.  118.)  Cilicia  was  one  of  the  subject 
states  which  contributed  to  form  a  navy  for  the  Per« 
aians,  and  H  supplied  100  ships  for  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  which  were  under  the  command  of 
*  Gilician,  Syennesdii,  the  son  of  Ororoedon.  (Herod, 
▼ii.  91,  96.)  A  king  still  called  Syennesis  was  the 
husband  of  queen  Epyaxa,  who  made  herself  a  par- 
tisan of  the  younger  Gyrus,  when  he  was  on  his  road 
through  Cilicia  to  attack  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
and  oontrired  to  reconcile  her  husband  to  him.  (Xen. 
^iui6.  i.2.  $S6.) 

The  mythi  of  the  Greeks  connected  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Western  Asia  with  Cilicia  [Giucbs]  ; 
and  they  had  stories  of  eariy  settlements  by  their  own 
nation  on  these  shores.  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiarsus,  settled  Posiddum  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cilicians  and  the  Syrians  (Herod,  iii.  9 1 ).  According 
to  another  story,  Amphilochus,  and  Mopsns,  the 
son  of  Apollo,  came  from  Troy  and  founded  Mallus; 
and  in  Straho's  timu  their  tombs  were  pointed  out  at 
Magarsus,  near  the  Pyramus.  But  the  Greeks  do 
not  appear  to  have  settled  in  Cilicia,  if  we  look  to 
historical  evidence,  before  the  time  of  Alexander, 
except  in  a  fow  places  on  the  cOast  Soli  is  said  to 
have  been  cofenitsed  by  Achaei  and  Rhodians  from 
Lindns.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  (b.  c.  401)  tlie 
Cilices  still  appear  as  a  distinct  people.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  that  the  Greeks 
got  a  firm  footing  in  the  country,  and,  under  Greek 
civilisation,  Tarsus  became  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  name  of  Selenceia  on  the 
Galycadnus,  of  Antiocheia  ad  Gragum,  and  Arsinoe, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tnschea,  and  odier  Greek  names, 
indicate  the  connection  of  Gilida  with  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt..  The  Uter  Roman  occu- 
pation of  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  names 
Pompeiopolis,  Claudiopolis,  Trajanopolis,  and  others. 
The  native  Cilicians  probably  disappeared  from  the 
plain  oonntiy,  or  were  mingled  both  with  Greeks  and 
other  foreigners;  but  they  maintained  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  even  to  Cicero's  time,  under  the  name 
of  Eleutherodlices.  Cicero,  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  dcMribes  them  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race, 
and  he  took  their  strong  town  Pindenissns.  (Cic 
ad  AU.  y,  80.)  Strabo  rays  that  the  Amanus, 
which  lies  above  Cilicia  on  the  east,  was  always 
governed  by  several  kings  m  chiefs,  who  had  strong 
phusea;  and  in  his  time,  a  man  of  mark  was  set  over 
all  of  them,  and  called  King  by  the  Romans  for  his 
merits.  His  name  was  Tarcoindimotus,  a  genuine 
free  Cilicim,  no  doubt 

Diodotus,  sumamed  Tryphon,  made  the  strong- 
bold  Coraoesium  his  head-quarters  at  the  time  that 
he  caused  Syria  to  revolt  from  the  kings,  as  Strabo 
expresses  it.  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  in 
B.  o.  139  compelled  Tryphon  to  seek  refuge  in  a  fort, 
wbere  he  kilk»d  himself.  This  Tryphon,  adds  Strabo, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Cilicians  commencing  their 
piratical  practices,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  kings 
who  succeeded  one  another  in  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  Cilicians  were  encouraged  to 
noan-stealing  by  the  great  demand  for  slaves  among 
the  Romans  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  and  they  found  a  ready  sale  at  Delos  for 
all  the  slaves  that  they  took  there.    Pirates,  pretend- 
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ing  to  be  slave  dealers,  soon  started  up,  and  did 
great  mischief  in  these  seas.  The  Romans  were  too 
remote  to  care  about  what  was  going  on  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  though  they  knew  that  these  dis- 
orden  were  owing  to  the  weak  government  of  the 
descendants  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  But  it  was  at  last 
necessary  for  the  Romans  to  make  war  on  the  pirates, 
for  their  own  safety,  for  even  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  were  not  safe  against 
these  maraudera.  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  ManH  c.  1 1,  &c. ; 
Plut.  Pon^.  c.  24,  &c.)  During  the  war  with 
Mithridates  the  pirates  sided  with  the  king,  and 
when  the  Romans  took  them  in  hand  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  most  formidable  enemy.  In  b.  c  103, 
M.  Antonius  had  Cilicia  as  his  "  provincia,"  that  is, 
according  to  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  for  the 
sphere  of  his  command  as  propraetor.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  Also  in 
B.C.  98,  L.  Sulla  had  Cilicia  for  his  "provincia;" 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  infer  that  Cilicia  was  then 
organised  as  a  Province.  In  b.  c.  80  and  79,  Cn. 
Dolabelk  had  Cilicia  as  his  **  provincia."  (Cic  Verr, 
act  L  17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  under 
him  any  part  of  Cilicia,  properly  so  called ;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  all  the  crimes  of  Verres  and 
Dolabella,  which  Cicero  mentions,  were  committed  in 
Lyda,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Phrygia.  But,  as 
he  had  a  province  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  called 
Cilicia,  he  might,  we  must  suppose,  have  gone  into 
Cilicia,  if  he  would  or  could.  In  b.  c.  78 — 75,  P. 
Servilius  Isauricus  was  sent  against  the  puvtes  in 
these  seas.  He  to<^  several  places  in  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  Corycus  in  Cilicia  (Entrop.  vi.  3); 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  Level  Gilida,  which  was  held 
by  Tigranes  till  B.C.  69,  and  perhaps  even  to  B.a  66. 
Yet,  woM  writers  ntate  that  Isauricus  conquered 
Gilida.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  19.)  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  was 
appdnted  (b.  c.  67)  to  command  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  brought  Cilicia  Trachea  under  Roman 
dominion;  and,  i^er  the  surrender  of  Tigranes,  he 
took  from  him  the  Level  Cilicia,  with  other  of  his 
acquibitions.  The  province  called  Cilicia  was  now 
fully  organised,  and  it  comprised  bix  parts:  Cilicia 
Cainpestris,  Cilicia  Aspera, Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Isau- 
ria,  and  Lycatniia;  with  the  greatest  part  of  Phrygia, 
comprehending  the  Conventus  of  Laudicea,  Apamea, 
and  Synnada.  In  b.  c.  58  the  island  of  Cyprus  was 
added,  which  the  Romans  had  taken  from  the  king 
of  Egypt  This  was  the  extent  of  the  Rcnnan  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia  when  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia, 
B.  o.  51 — 60.  It  was  divided,  after  Roman  ik&hion, 
into  dght  Conventus  or  Fora:  the  Conventus  of 
Tareus,  which  ci^  was  the  residence  of  the  governor; 
the  Forum  of  Iconium  for  Lycaonia;  the  Forum 
Isauricum,  conjectured  to  have  been  at  Philomelitmi ; 
the  Forum  Pamphylium,  the  place  of  which  is  un- 
known; the  Forum  Gibyraticum  [Gibyra],  at 
Laodioea,  on  the  Lycus;  the  Forum  of  Apamea;  the 
Forum  of  Synnada;  and  Cyprus. 

A  change  was  made  shortly  after  this  time  and 
probably  by  the  Dictator  Caesar  B.C.  47.  (^BelL 
Alex.  66).  The  Forum  or  Conventus  of  Gibyra  was 
attached  to  the  prorince  of  Asia,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  Pisidia,  and  also  Pamphylia,  and  as 
It  seems,  the  Conventus  of  Apamea  and  Synnada. 
M.  Antonius  (b.  c.  36)  gave  Cyprus  and  Gilida 
Aspera  to  Cleopatra,  and  eastern  Phrygia  with  Ly- 
cuonia,  I&auria,  and  Pisidia,  to  Aroyntas  king  of 
Galatia.  Augustus  reduced  the  province  of  Cilicia 
still  further.  Cyprus  was  made  a  separate  province; 
and  Pamphylia  with  Isauria  and  Pisidia,  after  the 
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deatli  of  Amytataa,  WB8  also  made  a  sepante  province. 
LjeaonU  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Galatia, 
which  was  established  after  AinTntas*  death;  and 
thus  Cilicia  was  reduced  to  the  original  parts  Cam- 
pestris  and  Aspera.  According  to  Boman  fashion 
however  (Strab.  p.  671)  the  moontainoiu  parts, 
which  were  not  easy  for  a  governor  to  manage,  were 
left  to  the  native  princes.  There  were  three  of  these 
native  dynasties.  One  was  that  of  Olbe,  in  the 
mountains  between  Soli  and  Cjinda;  perhaps  the 
Olbasa  of  Ptolemy.  This  was  a  priestly  dynasty, 
wluch  traced  its  descent  from  Ajax,  a  son  of  Teocer ; 
and  hence  the  mien  were  genenlly  called  Ajax  and 
Tencer.  In  b.  c.  41,  through  the  favour  of  M.  An- 
tonios,  Pdemo  had  the  sapreme  power,  who  called 
himself  on  his  coins  M.  Ant<*nius  Pdemo,  and  had 
the  title  of  chief  priest  of  the  Gennati,  dyxiast  of  the 
sacred  city  cf-tbe  Olbeis  and  Lalasseis.  The  name 
Cennati  appears  on  coins  of  Diocaeaarea,  which  is 
called  the  Metropolis  of  the  Cennati.  The  Lalasseis 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  As  late  as 
the  rmgn  of  the  emperor  Claudios,  there  is  mentioned 
a  Pdemo^  king  of  Cilicia.  Cilicia  Aspera,  which  M. 
Antonins  had  given  to  Clec^ntra,  and  which  Arche- 
lans  afterwards  held  (Strab.  p^  671),  was  given  by 
Angnstos  after  the  death  of  Amyntas  (b.  a  25)  to 
Ardiehuis  of  Cappadocia.  He  had  all  the  Aspera, 
except  Seleaceia,  and  he  resided  in  the  island  Elaeossa, 
near  the  month  of  the  Lamas,  which  was  called 
Sebaste  in  honour  of  Aognstus.  And  here  he  had 
a  palace.  There  is  no  isUud  here  now;  "  but  there 
is  a  little  penins  hi  opposite  the  town,  covered  with 
rains,  and  connected  with  the  beach  by  a  low  isthmus 
of  drift  sand;  frcnn  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
this  pemnsuU  was  once  the  island  Elaeussa,  and 
that  the  isthmus  has  been  of  recent  formation.*' 
(Beaufort,  KaramoMUa,  p.  252.)  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  family  of  Arcbelaus  remained  in 
poasessiim  of  Cilida  Aspera,  even  after  the  death  of 
ArcheUuis,  a.  d.  17,  when  Cappadocia  was  made  a 
Boman  province.  Vespasian  finally  attached  Cilicia 
Aspen  to  the  province. 

In  the  Amanns  there  was  a  Kmg  Taroondimotus, 
a  name  already  mentioned  above.  He  assisted  Pom- 
pdns  in  the  battle  at  Pharsalus,  but  he  was  par- 
doned by  Caesar.  The  king  lost  his  lifis  at  the 
battle  of  Actium  (Dion  Cass.  L  14).  Plutarch 
{AnL  61)  calls  him  Tarcondemus,  King  of  Upper 
Cilicia.  His  eldest  son  Philopator,  whidi  is  a  pure 
Greek  name,  was  deprived  of  his  father's  kingdom; 
and  the  younger,  Tarcondimotus  IL,  did  not  obtain 
poesetision  of  it  until  b.  o.  20.  His  successor  Philo- 
pator II.  died  A.D.  17. 

Under  Augustus,  Cilicia  was  an  imperial  province, 
administered  by  a  Legates  Aug.,  with  the  title  of 
Propraetor.  In  Caracalb's  time  the  governor  was 
named  Consularis.  In  the  period  after  Constantino, 
Cilicia  was  divided  into  three  parts:  Cilicia  Prima, 
the  chief  town  Tarsus,  under  a  Consularis;  Cilicia 
Secunda,  chief  town  Anazarbus,  under  a  Praeses; 
and  Isauria,  originally  Cilicia  Aspera,  chief  town 
Seleuceia,  under  a  Praeses. 

Six  free  cities  under  Roman  dominion  are  men- 
tioned in  Cilicia:  Tarsus,  which  was  both  Libere  et 
Immonis;  Anazarbus,  called  also  Caesarea,  which 
had  the  title  of  Metropolis,  from  the  time  cf  Cara- 
calla;  Corycus;  Mopsus  or  Mopsuestia;  Seleuceia, 
on  the  Calycadnus,  which  was  taken  from  under  the 
administmtion  of  Arcbelaus  by  Augustus,  and  de- 
clared free;  and  Aegae.  Selinus,  afterwards  Tm- 
jannpolii,  was  probably  a  Boman  colony.    (Becker, 
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HoMibmA  der  HSm.  AUer^  oonliinied'  fry 
qnardt)  [6.  L] 

CIU'CUE  PYLAE.     [CiuciA.] 

CILLA  (K(AAa:  Eth,  KiKKoun),  a  town  of  My- 
sia,  mentioiMd  in  the  Diad  (i.  36),  with  Cbryse  and 
Tenedus.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  enumerates  CiHa 
among  the  eleven  old  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia, 
(p.  612)  places  Cilia  in  the  Adramyttene :  he 
"  near  to  Thebe  is  now  a  place  named  Cilia,  where 
the  temple  of  Apollo  CSlaeus  is ;  there  flows  by  H 
the  river  Cillos  which  comes  friMn  Ida ;  both  Chiysm 
[Cbbysa]  and  Cilia  are  near  Antandrus ;  al«o  the 
hill  Cillaenm  in  Lesbos  derived  its  name  from  this 
Cilia ;  and  there  is  a  monnfain  Cillaenm  between 
Gaigare  and  Antandrus ;  Daes  of  Colonae  says  thar 
the  temple  of  ApoUo  CUlaens  was  fint  built  act 
Colonae  by  the  Aeolians,  who  came  from  Hdlas;  and 
they  say  that  a  temple  of  ApoUo  Cillaeus  was  aL^o 
built  at  Chiysa,  but  it  is  uncertain  Aether  this 
Apollo  was  the  same  as  Smintheus,  or  another.* 
This  river  CilkM  is  said  to  be  caUed  ZeOefs  or  .Ztfai^ 
acoofding  to  some  authorities.  [G.  L.] 

CILLA'NIUS  CAMPUS  (r^  KiX^cb^Mr).  is  men* 
tinned  by  Strabo  (p.  629)  between  the  plain  of 
Peltae,  which  is  in  Phrygia,  and  the  plain  of  Tabae. 
It  is  diflfenlt  to  say  where  he  {daces  it.  Ciwmer 
(^Atia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  conjecturea  that  it  may 
be  **  Cyllanticus  tractus  "  of  Plmy  (v.  42),  in  wUdi 
passage  the  MSS.  haw  *'Cylknicns"  (Hardiiin*a 
note),  and  it  is  not  said  why  '^Cyllanticus*  has 
been  placed  in  the  text  The  text  of  Pliny  is  hard]  j 
intelligible.  [G.  L.] 

CILURNUM.     [CBi.uRiruif.J 

CIMBBI  (Klfil8poi%  a  tribe  which  in  oonjnnctioB 
with  the  Teutooee  and  othere  invaded  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  successively  defisated  six  Bimian  annies, 
until  in  the  aid  they  were  conquered  by  C.  Marias^ 
B.  o.  101,  in  the  Campi  Bandii  near  Veraellae. 
Previous  to  their  joining  the  Teutonea,  they  had 
traver:>ed  and  devastated  Gaul  and  Spain,  sind  in 
the  battie  against  Marius  they  are  said  to  have  lost 
100,000  or  even  140,000  men.  Who  these  Cimbri 
were,  what  country  they  inhabited,  and  what  waa 
the  cause  of  their  wandering  southward,  an  points 
which  are  not  clearly  defined  in  our  ancient  autho- 
rities, and  modem  investigations  seem  to  have  mad« 
the  matter  almost  more  obscure.  AH  our  antho- 
rities  state  that  the  original  oountiy  of  the  (^bri 
was  the  Chersoiiesus  Cimbrica,  the  modem  peniii« 
sula  of  Jviltmd,  and  it  is  a  well  known  £sct  that 
Cimbri  continued  to  dwell  there  as  late  aa  the  time 
of  the  Boman  emperors.  (Tac.  Gtrm,  37 ;  Plin.  it. 
27;  PtoL  u.  11.  §  12;  Mela,  iu.  3.)  This  fact  is 
further  established  by  the  veiy  name  of  the  penin- 
sula,  which  Pliny  calls  Promontorium  CimbrarunL 
Posidonius  (op.  Strah.  vii.  p.  293)  does  not  say 
what  country  they  inhabited^  and  only  describes 
them  as  roving  ]nratee;  and  Strabo  (viL  pp.  291, 
294),  mentioning  them  by  the  side  of  the  Bnicteri 
and  Chand,  states  that  ^ey  occupied  the  conntiy 
west  of  the  Elbe.  This  statement,  however,  cannot 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  PUny,  and  Strabo^ 
that  their  original  home  was  in  Jutiimd,  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  moreover,  the  Cimbri  sent  an 
embassy  to  that  emperOT  from  the  Cimbrian  Cher* 
sonesus,  to  ofiier  him  presents  and  to  sue  for  pardon 
for  what  they  had  done  to  the  Romans  a  century 
before.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293;  Monum.  Ancyr.  in 
Wolfs  edit  of  Sueton.  vol.  iL  p.  375.)  Lastly,  it  is 
attested  by  all  the  aucients  that  Cimbri  came  from 
the  north,  and  not^  as  tome  modoras  assert,  from  the 
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(Stnk  /.  &;  Diod.  ▼. 32:  Jfu/dn,  zuvOL  9) 
Amm.  Mare.  zzzi.  5, 12;  Cknd.  BelL  GtL  639.) 
The  question  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  Cimbri  is 
iBTolred  in  greater  obacoritj.  Mere  resembUnce  of 
name  led  some  of  the  andents  to  identify  the  Cimbri 
with  the  Cimmerians  in  Asia.  (Sti«b.  /.  c;  Plat. 
Mar,  10;  Poljaen.  viii.  10;  Diod.  ▼.  32;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.  'ACioi.)  This  sappoeitaon  has  justly  been 
abandoned  by  all  modem  writers,  though  they  an 
still  divided  in  opinicm,  some  r^arding  the  Cimbri 
as  a  tribe  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  others  as 
being  a  Germanic  tribe.  The  teBtim(»y  of  the  an- 
cients,  which  ought  not  to  be  set  aside,  except  for 
most  weighty  reasons,  most  here  decide  the  qaes> 
tion.  The  ancioits  are  almost  noanimoas  in  repr»> 
senting  the  Cimbri  as  Celts  or  Gaols.  (Sail.  Ji^. 
1 14 ;  Flor.  iii.  3;  Appian,  dt  BA,  Illfr.  4,  BeH  Civ. 
i.  29,  iv.  2;  Diod.  (.e.  and  ziv.  114;  Plot  Com. 
15;  Dion  Cass.  zliy.  42;  JostiiL  udr,  8;  Ores.  t. 
16.)  Against  this  statement  modem  critics  have 
urged,  that  the  names  GaBif  CeUoBy  and  GalaHoB 
are  oaed  very  vaguely  and  loosely  by  the  andmts, 
and  that  sometimes  they  are  applied  to  Germans 
also;  a  seoond  olyectiaQ  is,  that  a  Celtic  tribe 
shoold  have  dwelt  so  fiur  north  as  JutUmd^  and  so 
far  away  from  other  Celtic  tribes  These  objections, 
however,  do  not  weigh  very  heavily  against  the 
facts,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Cimbri  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Celtic  Kymri;  and  that 
the  armoor  and  customs  of  the  Cimbri,  as  described 
by  Plutarch  {Afar.  25, 27)  and  Stmbo  (viL  p.  294), 
are  very  difRBvent  from  thoM  of  the  Qemians.  All 
these  circumstances  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  Cimbri  were  a  Celtic  or  Gallic 
and  not  a  Germanic  nation.  (Comp.  H.  Mttller,  Die 
Marhm  cfes  VaterUmdm,  p.  131,  foL)  The  dr- 
cumstanoes  which  led  the  Cimbri  to  migmte  sooth- 
ward,  were  ondoobtedly  the  same  as  those  which, 
doiii^  those  eentories,  so  often  set  nations  in  mo- 
tion, viz.  the  love  of  adventure  and  warlike  enter- 
prise, or  the  pressure  of  other  immigrating  people 
from  the  East  The  statement  that  the  Cimbri 
were  driven  from  their  ooontry  by  a  fearful  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  is  a  mere  invention  without  any 
fuondation.  (Strab.  viL  p.  293.)  Their  name  is 
said  to  signify  *«  robbers."  (Plut.  Mar,  11;  Feet 
p.  43,  ed.  Mttller.)  For  farther  details  respecting 
the  Cimbri,  see  H.  Mttller,  /.  c;  Zeoas,  jDm  Deui' 
•dim,  p.  141,  fell.;  Wilhelm,  Gtrn^  p.  172,  foil.; 
Schiem,  De  Cmbrmm  Oriffinilnu  etMignUiombugy 
Havniae,  1842;  Latham,  Appendix  to  his  edit,  of 
Toe,  Germ,  p.  dv.  foU.)  [L.  &] 

CrMBRlCA  CHEBSONESUS.  [Chbrsonbsus 

CUCBRICA.] 

C(MBR(/RUM  PROMONTCRIUM.  [Cimbri. J 
CIMIATE'NE  (Ki/uaTi|n$),  a  division  of  Papb- 
lagonia,  which  took  its  name  from  a  hill  fort, 
Cimiata,  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Olgassys. 
Mithridates,  cslled  Ctistes,  made  this  his  strcmghoid, 
and  so  became  master  of  the  Pontos.  (Strab.  p.  562.) 
As  to  the  proper  ferm  of  the  name,  see  Groskurd^s 
uole  (TVoas^.  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  502.)  The  name  of 
this  division  is  incorrectly  written  Ktritmi^  in 
Casaobon's  text  of  Strabo.  [G.  L.] 

CrMlNUS,  a  mountain  and  lake  of  Soathera 
Etruria,  between  Volsinii  and  Falerii.  The  fonner, 
still  called  Monte  Cimino,  is  a  conspicuous  object 
from  Rome  and  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and 
forms  the  culminating  point  of  a  tract  or  range  of 
voleaaie  heights,  which  extend  from  the  neighboor- 
iiMd  of  the  Tiber  hi  a  SW.  direction  towards  the 
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aea  at  CMa  Veeckia:  and  aepamtes  the  great  plain 
or  basin  of  the  Roman  Campagna  from  the  plains  of 
Central  Etruria.  The  whc4e  of  this  tract  appean  to 
have  been  covered  in  ancient  times,  as  a  part  of  it 
still  is,  with  a  dense  forest  known  as  the  Silva  Cx- 
MiMiA  (Ciminius  Saltos,  Flor.),  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  in  eariy  ages  with 
no  IcMS  awe  than  the  Hercyuian  fenet  was  in  the 
days  of  the  historian :  so  that  when  in  B.  c.  310, 
the  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  for  the  first  time 
approached  it  with  a  Roman  army,  the  senate  in 
ahurm  sent  him  peremptory  orden  not  to  attempt  its 
passage.  This,  however,  he  had  aheady  effected 
with  safety  befm  he  received  the  prohibition.  (Liv. 
ix.  36-^9 ;  Floras,  i.  17 ;  Fnmtin.  Strai.  i.  2.  §  2.) 
The  expressions  of  Livy  are,  however,  certainly  ex- 
aggerated: though  the  forest  may  have  presented  a 
feraudable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  not  have  been  traversed  by 
tradera  and  other  peaceful  travellers,  as  well  as  by 
the  armies  of  the  Etruscans  themselves,  on  their  ad- 
vance to  Sutrium,  in  the  prerioos  campaigns.  The 
highest  point  of  the  range  exceeds  3000  feet  in  height| 
but  it  is  &r  from  presenting  a  regular  and  contina- 
oos  ridge,  the  several  masses  or  clusters  of  hills,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  being  separated  by  passes  of 
very  moderate  elevation.  It  is  across  one  of  these, 
about  2  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  Ciminian  Lake,  that 
the  ancient  Via  Cassia  was  carried  from  Sutrium  to 
Forum  Cassii :  the  modem  high  road  frtxn  Rome  to 
Florence  abraptly  ascends  the  heights  above  iZoit- 
cigHone,  and  skirts  the  basin  of  the  lake  on  its  S. 
side.  The  Via  Cimnia,  of  which  we  find  mention  in 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  3306), 
probably  followed  much  the  same  direction. 

The  hOce  (Ciminius  Lacus,  Vlb.  Seq.  p.  23;  Ci- 
mini  Lacus,  Vug.  Aen.  vii.  697 ;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  493; 
Ki^uyk  \lfiniy  Strab.)  is  sitoated  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  tlie  name  of  Mens  Ciminus  more 
properly  belongs:  the  deep  basin-shaped  depression 
in  which  it  is  farmed,  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  vdcana  A  legend  recorded  by  Servius  (ad 
Aen,  Le,')  attributed  its  formation  to  Hercules,  while 
another,  similar  to  those  connected  with  the  Lacus 
Albanus  and  Fudnus,  represented  it  as  covering  the 
site  of  a  town  named  Sai-cumum  or  Snccinium,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xviL  7.  §  13;  Sotioo,  de  Mir,  Font, 
41.)  Strabo  and  Columelhi  tell  us  that  it  abounded 
in  fish  and  wild  fowl.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Colom.  viii. 
16.  §  2.)  It  is  about  3  miles  in  circumference,  and 
u  now  called  the  Logo  di  Vieo^  from  a  village  of 
that  name  on  its  E.  bank.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ClMMEltlCUM  (KififAcpiirity,  Scymn.  Frag,  xd; 
Anon.  PeripL  5),  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
situated  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  (Ki/*- 
fUpiopf  Strab.  viL  p.  309:  Aghirmiech  Dagkiy  of 
Opouk)  rising  in  the  £.  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  tha 
peninsuhi  of  Kerieeh,  (KSIer,  M^m.  de  VAead,  d$ 
SL  Peterehurg,  vol.  ix.  p.  649.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ClMMEim  (Kififiipwi),  a  people  who  belong 
partly  to  legend  and  partly  to  history.  The  story 
of  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  describes  them  as  dwelling 
beyond  the  ocean-stream,  plunged  in  darkness  and 
onblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  originally  in  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais,  and 
being  expelled  from  their  country  by  the  Scythians, 
skirted  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  having  passed 
through  Colchis  and  over  the  river  Halys,  invaded 
Asia  to  the  W.  of  that  river.    In  this  inroad  they 
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took  Sudis,  an  but  the  citadel,  during  the  reign  of 
ArdjB.  His  f^ndson  Alyattes  was  powerful  enough 
finallj  to  deliver  Asia  frmn  their  presence.  (Hend. 
L  6, 15, 103,  IT.  12.)  It  b  said  that  they,  along 
with  the  Treres  and  other  Thracian  tribes,  who  are 
80  described  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  thej 
were  distinct  nations,  or  branches  of  the  same  race, 
had  desolated  Asia  Minor  befcwe  the  time  of  Ardjs, 
and  even  earlier  than  that  of  Homer.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  6, 
59,  61.)  The  fragments  preserved  of  the  most  an- 
cient e1<^ac  poetiy  vividlv  express  the  feelings  with 
which  the  lonians,  and  Ephesns  in  particular,  saw 
these  barbarous  tribes  who  had  taken  Sardis,  en- 
camped with  their  waggons  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cajster,  when  the  Ephesian  poet  Callinus  eame:$tlj 
implored  Zeus  to  save  his  native  land  frmn  this 
ferodons  horde.  (Callin.  Fragm.  2.  3,  ed.  Bergk; 
Strab.  ziii.  p.  627,  xiv.  pp.  633 — 647 ;  comp.  Mure, 
HitL  of  lAe  Language  and  LUeratwre  of  Greece^ 
ToL  tii.  p.  132 ;  Mttller,  HuL  of  the  Literature  of 
Greece,  c.  z.  §  4;  Grote,  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  313. 
331,  foil.)  Niebnhr  (Klein  Sehrifl  vol.  i.  p.  361) 
conjectured  that  the  Cimmerians  passed  through 
Thraoe,  as  thej  make  their  first  appearanoe  in  Ionia 
and  Ljdia.  The  road  by  the  Enxine,  which  the 
narrative  in  Herodotus  presupposes,  is  almost  entirely 
impassable  for  a  Nomadic  people,  as  the  Caucasns 
extends  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians  by  the  Scythians 
is  an  imaginary  addition.  All  that  can  be  stated 
with  any  certainty  of  this  race  b  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  occnpanto  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 
Bonesns  (Crimea},  On  this  peninsula  there  waa 
formerly  a  Cimmerian  city,  adjoining  to  which  were 
fortifications,  enclosing  the  isthmus  by  an  earthen 
wall.  (Strab.  L  e.) 

As  vestiges  of  the  Cimmerians  still  renuuning  in 
his  time,  Herodotus  (iv.  12)  mentions  the  tombs  of 
the  Cimmerian  kings  near  the  Tyras  {Dnieater)  and 
several  pUces  in  the  Scythian  countiy: — the  Cim- 
merian walls  —  the  Cimmerian  ferry  (wop9/ii^), 
md  the  territory  itself  was  called  Cimmerian. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  oorra- 
■pond  with  Thracian  names ;  and  this  bd,  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a 
Thraeian  tribe  termed  Treres,  connected  with  the 
Cimmerians,  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
Cimmerians  were  Thradans,  who  are  supposed  to 
liave  been  related  to  the  Pelasgi  and  Greeks.  (Ade- 
Inng,  Uithrid.  vol.  ii.  p.  353.)  If  the  Tauri  could 
be  identified  with  the  Cimmerians,  this  argument 
would  have  great  weight,  but  they  may  have  been 
later  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Cau- 
casns was  within  the  district  of  the  Cimmerians,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  aborigine.H  of  that  mountain 
chain,  whose  desoendante  yet  retain  their  Umguage 
and  barbarous  habite,  are  the  representatives  oif  the 
ancient  Cimmerians,  who  may  then  be  set  down  as 
a  people  distinct  from  the  TLracians,  and  from  tlie 
German  or  other  Indo-European  inhabitanta  of  the 
north. 

Posidonius  appears  first  to  have  conjectured  that 
the  Cimbri  were  the  same  people  as  the  Cimmerii. 
Hia  opinion,  which  was  thought  to  be  probable  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  293),  was  adopted  by  the  Romans 
(Pint  if  or.  11);  and  this  fanciful  identity  has 
been  laid  down  in  several  modem  works.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  notion  rested  on  no 
other  foundation  than  the  resembkuioe,  perhaps  ac- 
cidental, of  two  general  names,  and  the  geographical 
error  of  the  anciento,  who  believed  the  coast  of  the 
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Cimbri  to  be  conttnnons  with  that  which  the  Cia» 
merians  were  supposed  to  inhabit.  (Frichaidy  Pijf^ 
iieal  EiiL  of  ManJandy  vol.  iii.  pi  100.) 

Like  their  successors,  the  Sqrthiana,  the  <Sn»- 
msrii  were  a  nomade  race,  **  milken  of  maies  * 
(Callim.  Hgmn,  ad  Dion.  252),  who  moved  aboot 
with  their  tents  and  herds  over  the  grassy  steppes 
of  their  territory.  (Comp.  Ukert,  SkgOden^  p.  360 ; 
Niebuhr,  LecL  ou  Ane,  Hist,  voL  L  p.  154 ;  Bayer,  de 
CimmeriU.Aead.PietropdLy6L  ii.p.419.)     [E.B.J.] 

CIMMEllIUM  (KififJfunt,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  4:  Kiff 
/i9plsj  Scymn.  Frag,  czlviii,  KififupaiSp,  Stnb.  xL 
p.  494;  Cimmerinm,  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  §  15),  a 
town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  which  Pliny  says 
was  situated  **  ultimo  in  ostio,"  and  was  formeHy 
called  Cbrbbbiox  (vL  6).  Chute  (Trau.  voL  iL 
p.  67)  identifies  it  with  Temruk^  Forbiger  (voL  iiL 
p.  1 128)  with  Eekikrimm,  [E.  B.  J.l 

CIMCLIS.     [CiHOLis.] 

CIMO'LUS  (KiiMKos),  a  sman  ialand  fai  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cydadea,  lying  between 
Siphnos  and  Melos,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by 
a  narrow  strait  only  half  a  mile  in  breadth.     The 
extreme  length  of  the  iaUnd  is  5  milea,  and  ito 
breadth  ^  miles.     Pliny  rehtes  (iv.  12.  a.  23)  that 
Cimolus  was  also  called  Echinusa,  a  name  which  is 
not  derived  firom  Echidna,  viper,  as  moat  modem 
writers  have  supposed,  hot  from  ig<»litnn«^  the  sea- 
urchin,  of  which  there  are  aeveral  fbasil  specunens  on 
the  west  coast,  and  which  are  not  found  in  any  other 
of  the  Cyclades  or  Sporadea,  except  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  MeloB.  Cimolus  is  not  roentkmed  in  political 
history,  and  appears  to  have  followed  the  &to  of  the 
nmghbonring  island  of  Melos;  but  it  was  celebimted 
in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  earth  or  chalk  (^  Ki- 
/uk\ia  7^,  Cimolia  Creta),  which  was  used  by  fullers 
in  washing  clothes.     This  chalk  was  alao  employed 
in  medicine.  (Strab.  z.  p.  484;  Eustath.  adDumge, 
530;  SchoL  ad  ArietopL  Ram.  713;  Pfin.  iv.  12.  a. 
23,  XXXV.  17.  s.  57;  Cels.  u.  S3.)    This  CSnuJian 
earth  is  described  by  Toomefort  as  a  white  chalk, 
very  heavy,  without  any  taste,  and  which  melts 
away  when  it  is  pnt  into  water.    The  island  is  co- 
vered with  this  white  chalk,  whence  Ovid  (MeL  vii. 
463)  speaks  of  <*  cretosa  mra  CimolL"    The  figs  of 
Cimolus  were  celebrated  by  the  comic  poet  Amphis 
(Athen.  L  p.  306);  and  though  the  aoil  is  bamn, 
figs  are  still  produced  in  the  ^liea.  Another  writer 
(quoted  by  Athenaens,  iii.  p^  123,  d)  speaks  of  certain 
caves  of  the  island,  in  which  water  being  placed 
became  as  odd  as  snow,  though  warm  before. 

Cimdns  contained  1200  inhabitanta  when  it  wsa 
visited  by  Ross  in  1843.    The  modem  town  is  in 
the  SK  ^  the  island,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  harlwnr,  which  in  both  small  and  inseeorcL 
In  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  there  is  a  Pnhokat 
tron,  aituated  upon  a  steep  rock  about  1000  feat  in 
height;  but  it  appears  only  to  have  been  boilt  as  a 
place  of  refuge  to  be  used  m  times  of  danger.    Tbe 
ancient  town  was  aituated  at  Dashali6.  alao  called 
Sl  Audrtte,  on  the  S.  coast,  opposite  Meloa.     JDas- 
kalidy  or  SL  Andrew^  is  the  name  given  to  a  rock, 
distant  at  pceeeut  about  200  paces  tnui  the  iakad, 
to  which,  however,  it  was  originally  united.    The 
whole  rock  is  covered  with  the  renudna  of  boosei, 
among  which  Rosa  noticed  a  draped  female  figure  of 
white  marble,  of  good  workmanship,  bat  without 
head  and  hands.    As  long  as  the  rock  was  united  to 
the  bland  by  an  bthrous,  there  was  a  good,  thoogh 
8mallharbonr,on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock.  Annnd 
thb  harboor  was  the  bnrial>plaoe  of  the  town;  and 
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■flvcnl  of  the  sepulchral  chamben  titiiated  above 
the  water  were  opened  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centuriee,  and  were  foand  to 
contain  painted  vases  and  golden  ornaments,  while 
above  them  were  stelae  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions ; 
bat  at  present  nothing  of  the  kind  is  discovered. 
The  strip  of  coast  containing  the  tombs  is  called 
ffeilenikd.  To  the  £.  of  Daakalii  on  tlie  S.  coast 
there  is  a  small  rock,  containing  a  mined  tower,  called 
Pyrgot;  and  N.  of  the  present  town,  there  is  upon 
the  east  coast  a  good  harbour,  called  Prdsa^  where 
there  are  said  to  be  some  Hellenic  sepulchral  cham- 
bers. This  harbour,  and  the  one  at  Daskalidy  are 
probablj  the  two,  which  Dicaearcbus  assigns  to  Ci- 
molos  {DeteripL  Graec,  138,  p.  463,  ed.  Fuhr): 

The  Greeks  still  call  the  island  CifnoK;  but  it  is 
also  called  ArgeiUUra,  because  a  silver  mine  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  here.  Othen  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  this  name  may  have  been  given  to  it  even  bj 
the  ancients  from  its  white  cliffs.  (Tonmeibrt,  Tra- 
velSf  &c.  voLi.  p.  Ill,  seq.,  transl.;  Fiedler,  Reite 
durch  Cfriechfnlimdf  vol.  iL  p.  344,  seq. ;  Ross,  i2ei#efi 
ttxtfden  Griech.  Inatln^  vol.iii.  p.  22,  seq.) 

CINABI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  Gadee 
{^Cadu)^  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxviii.  37).     [P*S.l 

CINAKDOCOLPrTAE  (KivaOoKoXwh^ty  xh^ 
PtoL),  a  district  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  probably  identical 
t/ith  the  Derae  of  Diodorus  Sicnlus.  [Debar; 
BaiETius.]  [G.  W.] 

crNARA  or  CIKARUS  (Yiivapos:  Zinart),  a 
■mall  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  NE.  of  Amorgos, 
named  after  the  artichoke  («r(i^po)  which  it  pn>> 
dnced.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Mel.  iL  7;  Athen.  ii. 
p.  70;  Colum.  z.  235.) 

CINDEVIA.     [Belus.] 

CINDYE  (KrvSui;:  Eih,  Kii^SvcJt,  Herod,  v.  118) 
a  place  in  Caria,  near  Bargylia,  of  which  the  posi- 
tion is  uncertain.     [Babotua.]  [G.  L.] 

CIMGA  (Cmoa),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraco> 
oenaia,  falling  into  the  Sicoris,  a  tributary  of  the 
Iberus.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  48;  Lucan.  iv.  21,  Cinga 
rapax.)  The  Cincentet  of  Pliny  (ill.  3.  s.  4)  imply 
a  town  of  the  same  name.  [P.  S.] 

CINGIXIA,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (viii.  29),  among  the  places  taken  by 
tiie  R(Knan  consul,  Junius  Brutus,  in  b.  g.  325.  Its 
site  is  quite  uncertain,  as  well  as  that  of  Cutina, 
mentioned  in  the  same  passage:  Romanelli  (vol.iii. 
p.  284)  would  place  the  ktter  at  Civitella  near  Ci- 
vita  AquafMf  and  Gingilia  at  Civita  Retenga^  about 
5  miles  SE.  of  An$edonia  (Peltuinum).  The  names 
Civita  and  CiviteUa  always  denote  ancient  sites,  but 
the  identification  is  wholly  conjectural.  [£.  H.  B.] 

CI'NGULUM  {YUyyovXwi  Eth.  Cingulanus: 
Ciagolt),  a  city  of  Picenum,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  province,  about  12  miles  8.  of  Aesis,  and  the 
same  distance  N.  of  Septempeda  {S.  Severifto). 
Salius  Italicus  alludes  to  its  position  on  a  lofty 
mountain,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great 
strength  (x.  34).  He  evidently  considered  it  as 
having  already  existed  as  a  fortress  in  the  Second 
Funic  War :  but  the  only  mention  of  it  in  history  is 
daring  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and,  as  it  were, 
founded  afresh  by  T.  Labienns  shortly  belbre  that 
time :  notwithstanding  which,  it  opened  its  gates  to 
Caesar  without  a  struggle.  (Cws,  B.  C.\.  15  ;  Cic. 

yoi.  I. 
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ad  Att.  vii.  11.)  It  is  afterwards  roentiaoed  by 
Pliny  and  in  the  L2)er  Colooiarum  as  a  municiprl 
town  of  Picenum  :  Strabo  erroneously  assigns  it  to 
Umbria,  from  the  frontiers  of  which  it  was  not  far 
dUtant  (Strab.  v.  p  227 ;  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18  ;  Liber 
Colon,  p.  254 ;  Orell.  Jnacr,  86.)  Thtb  modem  town 
of  CingoU  retains  the  same  elevated  site  with  the 
andent  one:  and  though  but  a  small  place,  has 
preserved  its  episcopal  see  without  intermptioD  since 
the  fifth  ««ntury. 

The  r^ns  published  by  some  early  numismatic 
writers  with  the  name  of  Cingulum,  and  the  head  of 
Labienns,  are  a  modem  forgery.  [£.  H.  B."] 

CINIUM.     [Balearbs.] 

CINNERETH.    [Chuinbrbth.] 

CINCLIS  (Ki»»\ts)  or  CIMOXIS  (Kf^MvAis), 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  545),  and  other  authorities, 
a  place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia.  *'  After  Ca- 
rambis,"  says  Strabo,  **  come  Cimolis  and  Antlci- 
molis,  and  Aboni  Teicbos,  a  small  town,  and  Ar- 
mene."  But  the  order  of  the  places  is  not  correct 
here;  for  Cinolis  is  east  of  Aboni  Teicbos.  A  place 
KitUa  or  KinoglUf  is  placed  in  the  maps  about 
half  way  between  Caramois  (^Kerempe)  and  Sinope, 
which  is  the  Kinvli  of  Abulfeda,  and  probably  the 
Cinolis  or  Cimolis  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Mar- 
dan  and  Arrian  place  it  east  of  Aboni  Teichos, 
though  they  do  not  agree  in  the  distance.  Anti- 
cinolis  was  60  stadia  from  Cinolis.  Both  of  them 
were  places  where  ships  uHid  to  stay  in  their  coast- 
ing voyages;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  these  and 
other  like  small  spots  are  mentioned  by  the  authors 
ofPeripli.  [G.  L.] 

CINYPS  or  CrNYPHUS(K(w4r,  Herod,  iv.  175, 
198;  ViivwpQs,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  835:  Cin(/bor  Wadi 
Qua»am\  a  small  river  of  N.  Africa,  between  the 
two  Syrtes,  rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the 
**  Hill  of  the  Graces  "  {Xapirwv  \6<f>oti  probably  the 
extremity  of  3f.  (rAtiriano),  but,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, on  M.  Zuchabbari,  much  further  inknd,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  £.  of  Leptis  Magna.  The  fields 
through  which  it  flowed  were  celebrated  for  goats 
with  very  beautiful  hair.  There  was  a  town  of  the 
same  name  at  its  mouth.  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  60,  iii.  275 
Virg.  Georg.  iii.  312;  Martial,  vii.  94.  13,  viii.  51. 
11 ;  Mela,  i.  7;  Plin.  v.  4 ;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  13,  20, 
6.  §11;  Scylax.)  [P- S.] 

CIRCEII  {KipKola,  Dionys. :  Eth.  Kipnaioi,  Id., 
KipKaitrcu,  Pol.,  Circeienses),  a  town  of  Latium, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Cireeius  (Monte 
Circello)^  on  its  northern  side,  and  at  a  shoi-t 
distance  jfrom  the  sea.  No  mention  is  found  of  a 
town  of  the  name  previous  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  who  established  a  colony  there,  at  the 
same  time  with  tliat  of  Signia.  (Liv.  i.  56  ;  DionyM. 
iv.  63.)  But  it  is  probable,  from  analogy,  thou^'h 
we  have  no  express  testimony  on  the  subject,  that 
there  previously  existed  an  ancient  settlement  on  the 
spot,  either  of  the  Volscians,  or  more  probably  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  The  advantageous  situation 
of  the  dty  for  commerce,  as  well  as  its  position  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Volscians,  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysins  as  the  motives  that  induced  Tarquin  to 
settle  a  colony  there  :  and  accordingly,  we  find 
Circeii  mentioned  among  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial towns  of  Latium  in  the  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  is 
i^erwards  mentioned  among  the  conquests  ascribed 
to  Coriolanus,  who  is  said  to  have  expelled  the 
Roman  colonists,  and  given  it  up  to  the  Volscians 
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(Liv.  ii.  39 ;  Dionys.  viii.  14) :  it  probably  naflj 
fell  into  the  hands  oif  the  Volacians  about  this  period, 
hut  was  reconquered  by  the  Bomaitt,  who  sent  a 
fresh  colony  there  three  years  before  the  Gaulish 
War.  (Diod.  xiv.  102.)  Not  long  after  that  event, 
however,  the  Circeiane,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
Velitrae,  also  a  Roman  colony,  revolted,  and  joined 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Volsdaoa.  (Liv.  vi 
12, 13, 21.)  They  must  at  this  time  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  independence,  as  at  the  out- 
break of  the  great  Latin  War  in  B.  c.  340,  Ciroeii 
appears  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and 
L.  Nuraicius,  a  Circeian  citizen,  was  one  of  the  two 
praetors  at  the  head  of  the  whole  nation.  (Liv.  viiL 
3;  Niebuhr,  voL  iii.  p.  92.)  The  fitte  of  Circeii 
after  the  war  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  seems  oertun 
that  it  must  have  been  recolonized,  because  we  find 
it  appear  again  in  the  Second  Punic  War  am<ng  the 
thirty  Latin  colonies :  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
professed  their  inability  to  furnish  their  quota  of  sup- 
plies to  the  aimy.  (Liv.zzini.  9,  xxiz.15.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  in  b.  o.  f^8,  on  occasion  of  the  attempt 
of  the  Carthaginian  hostages  to  excite  a  revolt  of 
the  slaves  in  this  part  of  Italy  (/d  xzjiL  26),  but 
this  is  the  last  time  its  name  is  noticed  in  history. 
It  appears  to  have  declined,  and  sunk  gmdually  into 
an  in:iignificant  place :  Strabo  terms  it  a  small  town 
(voKlxiftor)^  and  the  disadvantages  of  its  positioD, 
cut  off  to  a  great  extent  from  all  communication 
with  the  interior,  must  have  prevented  it  from  rising 
to  any  consideration.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  resorted  to  as  an  agreeable  place 
of  retirement  by  wealthy  Romans  under  the  later 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  and  we  learn  that  the 
emperors  Tiberius  and  Domitian  had  villas  there. 
(Cic  ad  Att.  xv.  10 ;  Suet  Tib,  72 ;  Mart.  xL  7. 4; 
Stat  SUv.  L  3.  85.)  It  possessed  a  peculiar  source 
of  attraction  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
oysters,  which  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
any  known  to  the  Romans.  (Hor.  Sal,  ii.  4.  33 ; 
Juv.  iv.  140;  Plin.  xxxu.  6.  a.  21.)  Its  insulated 
position  also  caused  it  to  be  occasionally  selected  as 
a  place  of  exile, — and  the  triumvir  Lepidns  was 
banished  hither  by  Octavian  after  his  deposition. 
(Suet  Av^,  16.)  The  town  of  Ciroeii  is  mentioned 
for  the  last  time  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
19  M.  P.  from  Astura  along  the  coast,  and  15  from 
Tarracina.  (Tab.  Pent.)  The  former  distance  falls 
short  of  the  truth,  while  the  latter  considerably 
exceeds  the  direct  distance.  Considerable  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Circeii  are  still  extant  on  a  hill 
called  the  AfonU  delta  CUUuleUa,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gateway  are 
c<xistructed  of  polygonal  blocks,  in  a  very  massive 
style  of  architecture,  closely  resembling  that  of 
Signia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  fortified  and 
erected  into  a  colony  at  the  same  period.  Some 
remains  of  a  later  Roman  style  are  also  visible  on 
the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  S.  Felice^ 
nearer  the  sea  oa  the  S.  side,  but  the  port  of  Circeii 
is  considered  to  have  been  on  the  W.,  where  there  is 
still  a  place  of  anchorage  called  Porio  di  Paolo. 
(Holsten.  NoL  m  Cku,  p.  208;  Abeken,  MiUd 
IlaUen,  pp.  141, 148, 160 ;  Broochi,  Viaggio  al  Capo 
Circeo,  p.  269,  in  the  Bibl.  lUiL  vol.  vii.)  f  E.H.B.] 
CIRCEIUS,  or  CIRCAEUS  MONS,  or  CIR- 
CAEUM  PROMONTORIUM  (rh  KipicoToir  6pos, 
Strab.;  Kiptcmov  iucpopj  PtoL:  MorUe  Cireeo  or  Cir^ 
edlo\  a  reoiarkable  mountain  pr<»noQtory  of  Latium 
en  the  Qoast  of  the  Tyrrheniaa  Sea.    It  is  formed  by 
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a  bold  and  abrupt  nuMmtain  maaa,  which  rises  pred* 
pitously  from  the  sea,  and  is  whdly  istdatcd  oo  the 
knd  side,  being  separated  from  the  Volsdan  naoon- 
tains  by  the  broad  level  tract  of  the  Pontine  marshes; 
while  on  the  NW.  a  long  strip  of  unbroken  sandy 
shore  extends  from  thence  for  30  miles  to  the  pro* 
montory  of  Antium  {Porlo  d'Aruo}.  Hence  when 
viewed  from  any  distance  it  appears  altogether  de- 
tached firom  the  mainland,  and  has  the  appeanusoe 
of  a  lofty  island,  rather  than  a  pramontoij.  (Strabo 
V.  p.  232|  Dionys.  iv.  63;  Procop.  B.  G,  I  11.) 
It  was  beooe  aappoeed  by  many  ancient  writers  that 
it  had  originally  been  an  island.  But  though  the 
alluvial  deposits  Yj  which  alone  it  is  comiected  with 
the  continent  are  in  a  geological  sense  of  very  recent 
formation,  it  is  certain  that  these  cannot  have  been 
I  formed  within  the  period  of  histoncal  memory. 
Pliny  has  strangely  misooooeived  a  passage  of  Theo- 
I^instus  to  which  be  refers  as  asserting  that  the 
Circeian  promontory  was  still  an  island  in  the  days 
of  that  author:  it  is  quite  clear  that  Theophrastos 
describes  it  as  a  pranonfcory,  and  only  refers  to  the 
local  tradition  for  the  fact  of  its  having  once  been  an 
island.  (Theophr.  B.  Plant,  v.  8.  §  3;  Plin.  ill.  5. 
S.9.) 

We  have  no  explanation  of  the  circtmistan»?fl 
that  led  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  identify 
this  remarkable  insulated  promontory  with  the  island 
of  Circe,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  The  latter  is 
called  by  Homer  Aeaea  (A2aii|),  and  he  describes  it 
as  a  low  island  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea, 

N^oy,  tV  w4pi  w6rros  ianlpiros  ivrt^dvanai. 
fiinii  9k  xfiofUiKii  Kcrrcu.  Od.  xL  135. 

The  fable  of  Circe  appears  indeed  to  have  been  con* 
nected  with  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  as  eariy 
as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  who  describes  Circe  as  iIm 
mother  of  Agrius  and  Latimu,  ^  who  ruled  over  the 
illustrious  Tyrrhenians  in  the  far  recesses  of  the 
sacred  islands"  {Thtog.  1011—1015).  But  this 
does  not  explain  why  a  mountain  should  have  been 
selected,  which  was  not  an  island  at  all,  in  preferenoi 
to  any  of  the  numerous  small  islands  in  the  same 
sea.  Other  accounts  ccmnected  the  name  of  Circe 
with  the  voyage  of  the  Aigonauts,  but  ApoIIoDius, 
who  adopts  this  version,  does  not  describe  the  abode 
of  Circe  as  an  island :  but  expressly  terms  it  "  a 
promontoiy  of  the  Tyrrhenian  mainland"  (drrV 
iiwiipov  Ti/;xnjW8os,  liL  312)  evidenUy  referring  to 
the  Circeian  Promontory.  Virgil,  as  might  he  ex- 
pected, has  also  folbwed  the  received  traidition,  and 
pUces  the  abode  of  Circe  between  Cumae  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  (^ea.  vii.  10—24.^  It  is 
possible  that  the  legend  of  Circe  was  really  of  Italian 
origin,  or  that  some  local  divinity  (resembling  the 
Angitia  of  the  Marsi)  was  worshipped  here,  who  was 
identified  by  the  Cumaean  Greeks  with  the  Circe  of 
their  own  mythology.  The  mountain  was  said  to 
abound  in  herbs  of  a  poisonous  character  (Pseud. 
Arist  de  Mirab.1% ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  v.  8.  §  3  j  Strab. 
L  c);  but  this  statement,  as  Strabo  justly  8nggei)ta^ 
may  very  probably  have  been  invented  to  confirm  its 
clahn  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  enchantress.  Circe 
was  certainly  worshipped  there  in  later  times  (Cic. 
de  N,D,m.  19),  but  this  of  course  proves  nothing^ 
any  more  than  Uie  alleged  tomb  of  Elpenor,  one  of 
the  companions  of  UlysseSi  or  the  cup  of  the  hen 
himself,  which  was  still  shown  by  the  inhabitants  la 
the  days  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  I  e.  ;  Theophr.  t  c. , 
ScyUx.  §  8.) 
Theo^rastus  (2.  c.)  describes  the  Cireastt  mooB- 
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tain  as  80  stafdia  in  drcamference  (which  is  voy 
near  the  trath)  and  oovered  with  wood,  consisting  of 
oaks,  bay  trees  and  myrtles.  It  is  10  miles  distant 
from  Tarracina,  and  forms  the  NW.  limit  of  a  bay, 
of  which  the  other  extremity  is  constituted  by  the 
headknd  of  Cueta:  this  is  evidently  the  Sinus  Amy- 
clanus  of  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  s.  8 ;  &fare  Amudannm,  Tac. 
Aim.  ir.  59),  so  called  from  the  extinct  city  of 
Amycke.  But  viewed  on  a  larger  scale,  the  Cir- 
eaean  Promontory  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
great  gulf  which  extends  from  thence  to  Gape  Mise- 
num,  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Aenaria  and  Pro- 
chyta,  forming  so  arc  of  which  the  chord  is  about 
45  geographioU  miles  in  length.  In  early  times  this 
remarkable  headland  constituted  the  southern  limit 
of  Lataum,  before  the  Volscian  districts  (extending 
from  thence  to  the  Liris)  were  included  under  that 
anpellation.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.  §  56.) 

The  town  of  Circeii  was  situated  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  mountain  [Circbii]  :  besides  this  Strabo 
tells  us  there  was  a  temple  of  Circe,  which  perhaps 
stood  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  still  known  aa  the  Monte  di  Ctree,  and  is  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  walls  and  substructions  of  a 
massive  character.  The  mountain,  which  is  wholly 
of  a  calcareous  rock,  contains  several  caverns,  one  of 
which  is  r^arded  by  popular  tradition  as  the  abode 
of  the  enchantress  Circe.  (Brocchi,  Viagff,  al  Capo 
Cireeo,  pp.  263,  &c.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

CIRC£'S1UM  {KtptHtaiotf,  Zosim.  ui.  12;  Procop. 
J5.  /*.  ii.  5 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  town  of  Meso- 
potamia, below  Nioephorium,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Chaboras  {Khnbur)  with  the  Euphrates.  Ammi- 
anus  speaks  of  it  as  an  island  surrounded  by  the 
confluence  of  these  two  rivers.  Procopius  (^B,  P. 
ii  5)  calls  it  the  ^ppovptoy  iaxvrov  of  the  Romans, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  held  any  fortified  place 
beyond  the  Kkabur  eastward.  Procopius  confirms 
the  account  of  its  potdtion,  stating  that  its  fortifi- 
cations  formed  a  triangular  figure  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers.  He  adds  {de  Aed\f.  i.  6)  that  Dio- 
cletian added  additional  outworks  to  the  place,  which 
Ammiaons  also  states.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Ciroesium  represents  the  place  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  the  name  of  Carchkhish 
(2  CAroft.  XXXV.  20;  Jerem,  xlvi.  2:  /satoA,  x.  9). 
The  name  is  written  with  slight  differences  by  ancient 
authors,  as  Circusium  (Eutrop.  ix.  2),  Circessum 
(Seat.  Rnf.  c.  22),  &c.  It  is  now  called  Karkma. 
(Bochart,  Geog.  Sac.  iv.  21.)  [V.] 

CIRPHIS  (Kip^it),  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Phocis  near  the  sea,  separated  from  Parnassus  by 
the  vaUey  of  the  Pldstus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pi  539.) 

GIRRA'DAE  (Kt^aHat,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  §  4),  a 
tribe  who  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  in  Sogdiana.  Wilson  (^ArianOj 
p.  164)  recognises  in  them  an  Indian  people  called 
tHe  Kirdtag  foresters  and  mountaineers.       [  V.] 

CIRRHA.     [CR18A.] 

GIRRHA'DU.     [IifDiA.] 

GIRTA  (KLpra,  i.  e.  simply  the  City,  in  Phoe- 
nician, a  name  which  it  obtained  from  being  built  by 
Punic  architects:  Eth.  Kifyr^irioi,  Girtenses:  Con- 
§t€mfmeh,  Ra*)}  sn  inland  city  of  the  Massylii  in 
Numidia,  48  M.  P.  from  the  sea,  in  a  situation  of 
remarkable  beaaty  and  fertility.  It  was  built  on  a 
steep  rock  almost  surrounded  by  a  tributary  of  the 
river  Ampsaga,  now  called  the  Rummel  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Masnylii,  whose  palace 
appean  to  have  been  a  splendid  edifice.     MieipiMi 
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especially  enlarged  and  beautified  it,  and  settled 
Greek  colonists  in  it.  Under  him  it  could  send  forth 
an  army  of  10,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Punic,  Jagurtbine, 
and  Civil  Wars,  as  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  coun- 
try, a  reputation  which  it  has  maintained  in  our  own 
day,  during  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria,  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  a  colony  with  the  surname  Julia, 
and  it  was  sometimes  called  Colonia  SiUianorum^ 
from  the  partisan  chief  Sittius,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  Julius  Caesar.  [Afbica.]  It  was  the 
central  point  fw  all  the  Roman  roads  throughout 
Numidia. 

Having  fallen  into  decay  in  process  of  time,  Cirta 
was  restored  by  Gonstantlne,  and  called  Gonstan- 
TiNA,  the  name  which  it  still  retains.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty,  the  finest  remnant 
is  a  triumphal  arch,  which  has  been  removed  to 
Paris.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  828,  832  ;  Polyb.  zxxvii 
3;  Appian.  Pun.  27,  106,  Numid.  Fr.  iii.,  B.  C.  ii. 
96,  iv.  53,  55;  I>ion  Cass,  xliii.  3;  Liv.  xxx.  12; 
Sallust.  Jug.  2, 21,  &c. ;  Mela,  i.  6.  §  1 ;  Plin.  v.  3. 
s.  2;  Itm.  Ant.  pp.  24, 28, 34, 35,  40, 41,  42 ;  Tab, 
Peut.',  Ptol.iv.  3.  §  28,  viii.  14.  §  8;  Shaw,  Travels. 
p.  60,  2nd  ed. ;  Autland,  1837,  No.  224.)     [P.  S.J 

CISAMUS  (KioofAcs),  1.  The  port  of  Aptera 
in  Crete,    f  Aptera.] 

2.  Another  town  of  this  name  appears  in  the 
Peatinger  Tables  32  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Cydonia 
(comp.  Ptol.  iu.  17.  §  8;  Stadiasm.  §  322,  323, 
HierocL ;  Cisamum,  Plin.  iv.  12).  In  and  about 
Kieamo  Ktutili  are  14  or  15  fragments  of  shafts  of 
marble  and  granite  colamns,  an  Ionic  capital,  and 
remains  of  walls,  indicating  that  there  once  existed 
upon  tills  site  a  fiourishing  and  important  city. 
(Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  43.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GISON  (Kiaw,  LXX.:  Nahr  el-Muk6tta),  the 
"  ancient  river,"  which  pouring  its  waters  through 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  such  abundance  '*  swept 
away "  the  troops  of  Si«era  during  the  battle  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  (Judges  v.  21,  comp.  iv.  13; 
P».  Ixxxiii.  9.) 

The  earliest  writers  pUce  its  source  in  Mt  Tabor 
(^Onomaat  s.  v.),  and  this  statement  is  correct; 
but  a  coniiiderable  supply  of  water  flows  into  its 
bed  from  the  S.  of  the  plain  to  the  W.  of  Little 
Hermon  and  Mt.  Gilboa,  as  well  as  from  the  S.  chain 
which  connects  Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Samaria. 
The  Kishon  is  not  now  a  permanent  stream,  but 
flows  only  during  the  season  of  rain,  though  at  the 
mouth,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  tlie  sea  at  the 
S.  comer  of  the  bay  of  Ptolemais  by  the  foot  of 
Mt  Carmel,  it  is  never  dry.  At  the  battle  of  Tabor 
between  the  French  and  Arabs,  many  of  the  latter 
were  drowned  in  the  sfaream  which  Burkhardt 
(Trav.  p.  339)  calls  the  Dehurieh,  and  b  formed 
firom  the  Wadys,  NW.  of  Tabor.  (Robinson,  PaUe- 
tine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  228,  foil. ;  Ritter,  Erdkmde,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  19,  247,  296;  Von  Raumer,  Pakstiaa, 
p.  52.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GISSA  {Kiotra,  Polyb.  iii.  76;  Coins;  Scissis, 
Liv.  xxi.  60 ;  prob.  Guisond),  an  inland  city  of 
Htspania  Giterior,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Cn.  Scipo  defeated  and  took  the  Carthaginian 
general  Uanno  and  the  Spanish  chieftain  Indibilis, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.c.  218. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  Cinna  (Kipvd)  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  72)  as  a  city  of  the  JacoetanL 
(Marca,  Hisp.  p.  202 ;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxiv.  74 
Sestini,  pp.  132,  163;  Num,  Goth.,  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  425.)  [P.  S.] 
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coin  OP  cisaA* 

CISSA,  A  small  town  on  the  river  Aegoe  in  the 
Thracian  Chereonesus.  (Plin.  It.  18.)  It  is  on- 
doubtedlj  the  same  place  as  that  called  Creasa 
(Kfthtraa)  by  ScjUuc  (p.  28).  Mannert  (vii.  p.  1 9 1 ) 
believes  that  it  was  the  same  place  as  Aegos,  and 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  Gaiata.         [L.  S.] 

CI'SSIA  (Ki(r<r»o,  Herod,  iii.  91,  v.  49  ;  Ptol.  vi. 
3.  §  3  :  Eth.  fUSffaiot),  a  diiitrict  in  Susiana,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Chuaspes  and  Eulaeux,  in  which 
was  situated  the  town  uf  8uMa.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably  connected  with  that  of  the  capital.  Strabo 
(xv.  pi  728)  states  that  the  people  of  Susa  were 
also  called  Ci&»ii,  and  connects  the  name  with  Cissia, 
the  mother  of  Memnon  (Aeschjl.  Pers.  17,  118). 
This  district  was  in  ancient  times  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  formed  the  eighth  satrapy  of  Dareius.  It 
was  probably  of  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  mo- 
dem province  of  Khuzistdn.  [V.J 

CI'SSIDES  (Ki<r<riScs)  or  CISSIDAE,  a  place  on 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  80  stadia  east  of  the  island  La- 
gusa  along  the  coast,  according  to  the  Stadiasmos, 
and  83  east  of  Telmessus.  Leake  (^Asia  Minora 
p.  182)  concludes  that  '*Cissides  was  the  name  of 
the  peninsular  promontory,  on  the  south  side  of 
irhich  is  the  island  and  harbour  of  St.  Nicholas." 
The  ruins  which  he  saw  on  the  cape  and  island  be- 
longed to  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  Fellows 
{Lycia^  p.  247)  thinks  that  a  place  called  by  the 
Greekit  Lavisse,  of  which  Maori  is  the  port  or  scala, 
b  the  site  of  Cissides.  [G.  L.] 

CISSUS  (Ki<r<r^f:  KhortidUi),  a  mountain  of 
Macedonia,  on  which  were  found  the  lion,  ounce,  lynx, 
panther,  and  bear.  (Xenoph.  J)e  Venat.  xL  1.) 
There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  not  fiur  from 
Rliaecelus,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  promontory  where  Aeneas  founded  his  city.  (Ly- 
cophr.  1236.)  Cissus,  along  with  Aeneia  and  Cha- 
latttra,  contributed  to  people  Thessalonica.  (Strab. 
Epit.  ^-il  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49.)  Khortidtzi  is  the 
only  high  mountain  which  can  be  conceived  to  have 
been  the  haunt  of  the  beasta  of  prey  mentioned  by 
Xenophoo.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
453.)  [E.B.J.] 

CISTHE'NE  (Kio^ni).  1.  A  town  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  deserted  in  Strabo's  time  (p.  606).  It  lay 
outside  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium  and  the  promon- 
tory Pyrrha.  It  had  a  port.  Cisthene  was  north  of 
Atameus.  It  ia  mentioned  by  Mela  (L  18)  and 
Pliny  (v.  30). 

The  Gorgoneian  plains  of  Cisthene  (Aesch.  Pr(nn, 
Vinct.  V.  795)  are  unknown. 

2.  [Mboistk.]  [G  L.] 

CISTOBO'CI  (KiffTotfwicoi),  a  people  of  Dacia 
(in  the  M.  of  Moldavia),  extending  also  into  Sar- 
matia  Eoropaea,  and  even  into  Sarmatia  Asiatica. 

SDion  Cass.  Ixxi.  12;  Ammian.  xxiL  8;  Ptol.  iii.  8. 
I  5;  Inscr.  op.  Katancsich,  vol  iL  p. 287.)  [P'S.] 
CITHAERON  (KtBatp^p^  a  nuage  of  moontMna, 
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aeparating  Boeotia  from  Megaiia  and  AtticA,  uf 
which  a  description  is  given  elsewhei«.  [Atxica, 
p.  321,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  derived  iia  name 
firom  Cithaeron,  a  mythical  king  of  Plataeae,  who 
assisted  Zeus  with  his  advice  when  Hera  was  angry 
with  him.  Hence  the  summit  was  sacred  to  the 
Cithaeronian  Zeus,  and  here  was  celebrated  the  festi- 
val called  Daedala.  (Paua.  iz.  2.  §  4,  3.  §  1,  seq. ; 
Diet,  of  Ant.  art  Daedala.)  Cithaeron  wat»  alao 
sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  was  the  scene  of  several 
celebrated  legends,  such  as  tbe  metamoqphobis  uf 
Actaeon,  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  the  expuciare  of 
Oedipus.  The  forest,  which  covered  Cithaeron, 
abounded  in  game;  and  at  a  very  early  period,  lioiia 
and  wolves  are  said  to  have  been  found  there.  The 
Cithaeronian  lion,  sUin  by  Alcathoos,  was  celebrated 
in  mythology.     (Paus.  i.  41.  §  3.) 

ClTHAltlSTA,  a  place  in  the  Maritime  Ilin. 
between  Telo  Martins  (^Tou'on)  and  MarteiUe.  The 
name  which  corresponds  is  Cereste,  but  as  this  place 
is  above  a  mile  from  the  coast,  the  port  is  thAt  ul 
Ciotat.  [G.  L.] 

CITHARISTES,  a  promontory  in  the  south  of 
GalUa,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  between  Taaxt>- 
entum  (Tawrenti)  and  Olbia  {Eoubo);  and  the  nio&t 
southern  point  on  this  port  of  the  coast  The  pro- 
montory then  is  Cap  Cider  near  Toulon.  Walc-k- 
enaer  inakes  it  Cap  Cepet  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  road  of  Toulon.  Mela  (ii.  5)  mentions  Citlut- 
ristes,  and  apparently  intends  to  make  it  a  town  or 
port     It  must  therefore  be  Cithari^ta.      [G.  L.3 

CITHARIZON  {Kieaf>i(»y),  a  fortress  of  Armenia, 
four  days*  journey  from  Theodosiopolb,  and  in  the 
province  Asthiankme  ('Acrtfiay^i^)  (Procop.  AetL 
3.  3\  probably  the  same  as  the  Austanitis  (Auo-- 
raylrts)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13).  The  citadel,  whidi 
was  a  place  of  great  strength,  was  built  by  Justinian 
and  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  five  prefecta 
whom  that  emperor  placed  over  Roman  Armenia 
with  the  title  of  "  Dux."  It  has  been  identified  with 
Pdlu,  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Murdd  Ckai,  or 
£.  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  where  there  ia  an  old 
castle  placed  upon  a  mountain,  crowning  the  town 
(Hitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x  p.  713,  xi.  pp.  76,  78 ; 
Joum.  Gtog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  367.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CITIUM  (Kirior,  K^iof,  Kiriop  :  EA,  Kk- 
Ttcis,  KiTTioIbi,  KiTTOiot,  Citieus,  Citiensis).  1.  A 
town  situated  on  tlie  S.  coast  of  Cyprus.  In  the  Pea- 
tinger  Tables  it  is  called  Cito,  and  is  pUced  24  M.  P 
to  the  E.  of  Amathus.  Diodorus  (xx.  49)  ia  in 
error  when  he  states  its  distance  from  Salamis  aa 
200  stadia,  for  it  b  more  remote.  The  ruins  oc 
ancient  Citium  are  found  between  Lctnuka  and  the 
port  now  called  Salinu:  to  the  E.  there  was  a  large 
basin  now  almost  filled  up,  and  defended  by  a  fort 
the  foundations  of  which  remain  ;  thia  is  probably 
the  KK^urrhs  Kukiiv  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682).  The 
walls  were  strong,  and  in  the  foundations  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  upon  them  have  been  disco\ered. 
A  number  of  ancient  tomba  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
and  about  LamiktL,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  theatre.  (Mariti,  Viagffi,  vol.  L  p.  51 ; 
Pococke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  213  ;  Miiller,  Arekaol 
§  255.)  The  salt  Ukes  of  which  Plmy  (xxxi.  7 
B.  39  ;  Antig.Caryst  ffitt.  Mirab.  c  173)  speaks 
are  still  worked.  The  date  of  this,  profaiablj  the 
must  ancient  city  in  the  island,  ia  not  knows,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  Phue  • 
nician,  and  ooouected  with  the  Chittim  of  the 
Scriptures,  ((rea.  z.  4  ;  oomp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  x.  6, 
§  1  ;   Cic  dtFm,  It.  20  ;  Diog.  Laeit.  Zm.  8  ; 
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VTiMr,  BibL  Reaiwdrterbuch^  ».  v.  Cliithni.)  From 
this  and  other  places  in  the  island  the  Greeks  par- 
tiallr  embraced  and  diffused  the  cruel  and  Tolup-  { 
tuous  rites  of  the  Phoenician  worship.  It  was 
besieged  br  Cimon  at  the  close  of  tlie  Persian  war 
(1  hue.  i.  12), and  surrendered  to  him  (Diod.  xii.  3); 
he  was  afterwards  taken  ill  and  died  on  board  his 
ship  in  the  harbour  (Plut.  Cim.  18).  It  was  a 
place  of  no  great  importance  (woKlxytof^  Said.), 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  coined  money  ; 
though  it  could  boast  of  the  phikeophexs  Zeno, 
Persaens,  and  Phiiolaos,  and  the  pfajsiciana  Apollo- 
donis  and  ApoUonios.  (Engel,  Kyprot^  toL  i.  pp. 
12,  100.) 

2.  (Jfdtwia),  a  town  of  Hacedonia,  between  Fella 
and  Beroea,  in  the  plain  before  which  Perseus  re- 
viewed his  army  before  he  marched  into  Thessaly. 
(Liv.  zlii.  51.)  The  name,  like  that  of  the  town  in 
Cyprus,  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  may  warrant 
the  belief  that  a  colony  of  that  nation  occupied  at  a 
remote  period  this  most  desirable  of  all  the  districts 
at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf.  (Leake,  North, 
Oreecej  toI.  iii.  p.  447.)  At  the  upper  end  of  a  deep 
rucky  glen,  between  two  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  mount^n,  three  tabular  elevations,  risking  one 
above  the  other,  look  from  the  plain  like  enormous 
steps.  Afdusta  occupies  the  middle  and  widest  ter- 
nc«.     (Leake,  vol.  iiL  p.  283.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CITRUM  (Ktrpor:  Kitro),  a  place  which  the 
epitomiser  of  htrabo  (vii.  p.  330)  and  a  scholiast  on 
Demosthenes  {Oljfn'h.  i.  1)  assert  to  be  the  same  as 
the  andent  Pydna  of  Macedonia,  but  as  their  au- 
thority is  of  no  great  weight,  and  as  the  facts  of  his- 
toiT  require  a  more  southern  position  for  Pydna, 
Leake  {North,  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  429)  fixes  the  site 
between  Pydna  and  Methone  to  the  SW.  of  the  latter 
city.  Kitro  stands  at  two  miles  from  the  sea,  upon 
a  low. ridge;  at  one  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  smne  importance,  and  in  its  churches  are  to 
be  seen  squared  blocks  of  Hellenic  times.  Two  in- 
scriptions, which  have  been  found  on  sepulchral 
stelae  at  Kitro,  are  given  in  Leake  (vol.  iii.  pi. 
zxziii.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

ClUS  (^  Kios  or  Km:  Eth,  Kiay6s:  Kio  or 
(?Atb),  a  city  in  Bithynia,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  in 
the  Propontis,  called  the  gulf  of  Cius,  or  Cianus 
Sinus.  Henxiotus  calls  it  Cius  of  Mysia;  and  also 
XenophoD  (^HtlL  i.  4.  §  7), — from  which  it  appeai-s 
that  Mysia,  even  in  Xenophon's  time,  extended  at 
least  as  fax  east  as  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cius. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Citis  was  a  Milesian  co- 
lony. (Plin.  T.  32.)  It  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Arf^antbonius  [Akoanthoniub],  and  there  was  a 
myth  that  Hylas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules 
on  the  voyage  to  Colchis,  was  carried  off  by  the 
nymphs,  when  he  went  to  get  water  here ;  and  also 
that  Cius,  another  companion  of  Hercules,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Colchis,  stayed  here  and  founded  the  city, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  (Strab.  p.  5G4.)  Pliny 
mentions  a  river  Hylas  and  a  river  Cius  here,  one  of 
which  reminds  os  oif  the  name  of  the  youth  who  was 
stolen  by  the  nymphs,  and  the  other  of  the  mythical 
founder.  The  Cius  may  be  the  channel  by  which 
the  lake  Ascania  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf 
of  Cios;  though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  "  Ascanium 
flumen  "  as  flowing  into  the  gulf,  and  we  must  as- 
same  that  he  gives  this  name  to  the  channel  which 
connects  the  liJce  and  the  sea.  [Ascania.]  If  the 
river  Cius  is  not  identical  with  this  channel,  it  must 
be  a  small  stream  near  Cius.  As  Ptolemy  (v.  I) 
speaks  of  the  outlets  of  the  Ascanius,  it  has  been 
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coDjectared  that  there  may  have  been  two,  and  that 
they  may  be  the  Hylas  and  Cius  of  Pliny;  but  the 
plural  4K€o\ed  docs  not  necessarily  mean  more  than 
a  single  mouth ;  and  Pliny  certainly  says  that  the 
Ascanius  flows  into  the  gulf  However,  his  geo- 
graphy is  a  constant  cause  of  difficulty.  The  position 
of  Cius  made  it  the  port  for  the  inland  parts.  Mela 
calls  it  the  most  convenient  emporium  of  Phrygia, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 

Cius  was  taken  by  the  Persian  general  Hymees, 
after  the  burning  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  499.  (Herod,  v. 
122.)  Philip  v.,  of  Macedoiua,  the  son  of  Demetriua 
and  the  father  of  Perseus,  took  Cius,  which  he  gave  to 
Prusias,  the  son  of  Zelas.  Prusias,  who  had  assisted 
Philip  in  ruining  Cius,  restored  it  under  the  name  of 
Prusias  (TlpovatdSf  Strab.  p.  563  ;  Polyb.  xvi.  21, 
&C.).  It  was  sometimes  called  Prusias  4wi$a\a<rairif 
or  '*  on  the  sea,"  to  di.Ntinguish  it  from  other  towns 
of  the  same  name  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Upovaa;  Memnon, 
ap.  Phot  Cod,  224,  c.  43),  or  Tpbs  ddXaaaay.  In 
the  text  of  Mcinnou  (Hoeschel's  ed.  of  Photias)  the 
reading  is  Ciorus;  but  Memnou,  both  in  this  and 
other  passages,  has  confounded  Cius  and  Cierus.  But 
it  is  remarked  that  Cius  must  either  have  still 
existed  by  the  side  of  the  new  city,  or  must  have 
recovered  its  old  name;  for  Pliny  mentions  Cius,  and 
also  Mela  (i.  19),  Zosimus  (i.  35),  and  writen  of  a 
still  later  date. 

There  are  coins  of  Cius,  with  the  epigraph  Ktoywr, 
belonging  to  the  Roman  imperial  period;  and  then 
are  coins  of  Prusias  with  the  epigraph,  n^iMricc»r 
Tofp  wpos  ^a^Mffatvr,   [Bbyixium.]         [G.  L.] 


COIN  OP  CIUB. 

CI'ZABI  (^  KlCapi)y  a  place  in  Pontns,  in  the 
district  Phazemonitis,  on  the  lake  Stiphane.  It  was 
a  hill  fort,  deserted  in  Strabo's  time,  and  there  was 
a  palace  built  near  it.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  [Sti- 
phane.] [G.  L.] 
CLA'DEUS  or  CLADAUS.  [Olympia.] 
CLAMPETIA  or  LAMPETIA  {AofxirtTfia,  Pol 
ap.  Steph.  B),  a  city  of  Bruttium,  placed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Mela  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
between  Blanda  and  Temesa.  The  Tab  Pent,  places 
it  40  M.  P.  south  of  Cerillae,  and  10  N.  of  Temesa. 
Hence  its  position  has  been  fixed,  with  some  pniba- 
bility,  on  the  site,  or  at  least  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, of  the  modem  Amanteaf  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Clam- 
petia  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of 
Bruttium  recovered  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Sem- 
pronius  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (xxix.  38,  xxx. 
19):  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
which  still  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, though  Pliny  calls  it  only  **  locus  Clampetiae," 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  time  a  municipal 
town.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Tab.  Pent,) 
We  leani  from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  that  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name,  as  u^ed  by  Poly bi us,  was 
Lampetia;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
promontory  called  by  Lycophron  Lampetes  (Ao/a- 
TTtriji),  was  connected  with  it,  though  he  appears  tfi 
describe  it  as  the  northern  headland  of  the  Hipponian 
gulf.  There  is  in  fact  no  promontory  worthy  of  the 
name  near  Amanteay  the  coast  being  almost  per« 
fectlv  straight  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Imo 
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(Laiu)  to  the  headUmd  called  Capo  Sktvero,  aboat 
\4  miles  south  of  ^mantea,  which  comstitates  in  hct 
the  northern  boondaiy  of  the  gulf  of  Hipponiunif  and 
is  probably  the  Lampetes  of  Lyoophroo.     [E.  H.  B.] 

CLANIS  or  6LANIS  {KXdyis,  Strab.;  TXdyis, 
App> :  Chiana)^  a  riyer  of  Etruria,  flowing  through 
the  territory  of  Clnsiunif  and  fidling  into  the  Tiber 
about  14  miles  below  Tnder.  It  is  mentioned  by 
several  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the  principal  tri- 
butaries of  the  Tiber  (Strab.  v.  pi  235;  PUn.  iii.  5. 
s.  9;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  79;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  455):  but  we 
learn  from  Tacitus  that  as  early  as  a.  d.  15,  the 
project  was  formed  of  turning  aside  its  waters  into 
the  Arous.  The  Clanis  is  in  fart  the  natural  outlet 
that  drains  the  remarkable  rallty  now  called  the  Ka/ 
di  ChianOf  which  extends  for  above  30  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arez80  to  beyond  Chmai^  and  is  almost  perfectly 
leveli  so  that  the  waters  which  descend  into  it  from 
the  hills  on  both  sides  would  flow  indifferently  in 
either  direction.  In  ancient  times  they  appear  to 
have  held  their  oonrBe  entirely  towards  the  S.,  so 
that  Pliny  considers  the  river  as  proceeding  from 
Arretium,  and  calls  it  "  Glanis  Arretinus : "  it 
formed,  as  it  still  does,  a  considerable  lake  near  Clu- 
sium  (Strab.  v.  p.  226),  now  called  the  Logo  di 
Ckiuti^  and  had  from  thence  a  course  of  about  30 
miles  to  the  Tiber.  But  repeated  inundations  having 
rendered  the  Vol  di  Chiana  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
Its  waters  are  now  carried  off  by  artificial  channels; 
some,  as  before,  into  the  lake  of  Chiutiy  others  to 
the  N.  towards  the  AmOf  which  they  join  a  few 
miles  from  ^resso.  The  two  arms  thus  farmed  are 
called  the  Ckiana  Toscana  and  Chiana  Romano, 
The  latter  £ftUs  into  a  stream  called  the  Pofflia, 
about  5  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber. 
So  slight  is  the  difference  of  level,  that  it  is  even 
supposed  that  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Arnus  itself  quitted  the  main  stream  near  Arre- 
tium, and  flowed  through  the  Val  di  Chiana  to  join 
the  Tiber.  [Arnus.]  It  is,  however,  improbable 
that  this  was  the  case  in  historical  times.  (Fossom- 
broni,  Mem.  aopra  la  Val  di  Chiana,  8vo.  1835; 
Bampoldi,  Corogr,  dell'  Italia,  vol.  i.  p.  656.) 

Appian  mentions  that  in  b.  o.  82,  a  batUe  was 
fooght  between  Sulla  and  Carbo,  on  the  banks  of  tiie 
Clanis,  near  Clusium,  in  which  the  former  was  vic- 
torious (B.  C.  i.  89).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLA'NIUS  (FAd^if ,  Dionys. :  U  Lagno),  a  river  of 
Campania,  whidi  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Abella, 
and  traverses  the  whole  plain  of  Campania,  falling 
into  the  sea  about  4  miles  S.  of  the  Vulturnus.  In 
the  early  part  of  its  course  it  flowed  by  the  town  of 
Aoeme,  which  frequently  suffered  severely  from  the 
ravages  of  its  waters  during  floods  (vacuis  Clanius 
non  aequus  Acerris,  Virg.  G.  ii.  i25 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
537.)*  At  other  times  their  stagnation  rendered  the 
country  unhealthy;  hence  in  modem  rimes  the  stream 
has  been  diverted  into  a  canal  or  artificial  course, 
called  U  reffio  Lagno,  and  sometimes  by  corruption 
VAgno,  Thi%is  divided  into  two  streams  near  its 
mouth,  the  one  of  which  flows  direct  into  the  sea, 
and  LB  known  as  Face  dei  Lagni,  the  other  takes  a 
more  southerly  direction,  and  joins,  or  rather  forms, 
a  marshy  lake  called  the  Logo  di  Patria  (the  ancient 
Litema  Pains),  the  outlet  of  which  into  the  sea, 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  former  branch,  is  now  called 
tlie  Foee  di  Patria,  This  is  evidently  the  same 
which  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  river  Li- 
temus  (Liv.  xxxii.  29 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  appears 
to  have  been  then  the  principal,  ff  not  the  only  outlet 
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of  the  Clamus,  as  Stnbo^  who  describes  the 
Campania  minutely,  does  not  notice  the  Utter  ni 
(Romanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  496 ;  Bampoldi,  Corogr^  toL  L 
p  37,  vol  iL  p.  363).  Dionysius,  who  mentiona  the 
Cbmius  00  occasion  (rf  the  sic^  of  Cumae  in  b.c  524, 
writes  the  name  Vhiata,  as  does  also  Lyoophroo,  who, 
with  his  usual  vagueness  and  inaccuracy,  'wookl 
seem  to  place  the  dty  of  Neapolis  at  its  moath 
(^/ea?.  718).  [E.H.B.3 

CLANOVENTA,  in  Britain.  The  ninth  Itine- 
rary is  A  Clanoventa  Mediolano  M.P,  cl,  Anothfcr 
reading  is  Clamoventa.  Of  the  nine  stations  herein 
given,  Mancunium^  the  seventh  on  the  list,  is  the 
only  one  identified  with  sufficient  safety  to  serve  na  n 
bads  of  criticism.  Mancunium  is  Jfoe- cheater.  The 
direction  of  the  line  is  evidently  from  north  to  acmth. 
This  places  Clanoventum  somewhere  on  the  Scottiah 
border,  and  it  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Lan-dheiter,  in  Durham,  and  with  Coekermoudk^  in 
Cumberland.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CLANUDDA.     [Blaukdus.] 

CLANUM,  a  place  marked  in  the  Antonine  Itzn. 
between  Agedincum  (Sent)  and  Augnstoboiys 
(TVoyes),  but  the  site  is  not  determined.      [G.  L.3 

CLA'RIUS  (KXdpMs),  a  small  stream  in  Cypnm 
which  ran  near  the  town  of  Aepeia.  (PluL  SoL  26  ; 
Steph.  B.  9.  V,  Alwcia.)  [£.  B  J.] 

CLARUS  (KKdpos :  Eth,  KXdpws},  a  place  in 
Ionia,  near  Colophon,  where  there  was  a  temple  d 
Apollo,  and  an  oracle  of  high  antiquity.  (Pans.  Til. 
3.  §  1.)  Claros  is  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Ho- 
meric hymns  (i.  40,  viii.  5),  and  by  the  Latin  poeta. 
(Ovid.  Met.  i.  5 1 5 ;  Viig.  Aen,  iii.  359.)  There  was 
an  old  story  that  Calchas,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
came  to  Clarus,  and  died  of  vexation  on  finding  thmt 
Mopsus,  the  grandson  of  Tiresias,  was  a  better  aeer 
than  himself.  (Strab.  pi  642.)  When  Germanicoa 
was  on  his  way  to  the  East,  he  consulted  the  Clarian 
oracle,  which  foretold  his  speedy  death.  The  priest 
was  selected  from  certain  families,  and  genermlljr 
brought  frtxn  Miletus.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
tell  him  the  number  and  names  of  those  who  ooo- 
suited  the  oracle,  on  which  he  went  into  a  cave, 
drank  of  the  water  of  the  secret  fountain,  and  then 
delivered  in  verse  an  answer  to  what  each  had  in  his 
thoughts:  his  answers,  as  usual  with  oracles,  were 
ambiguous.     (Tac.  ^nn.  iL  54;  Plin.  ii.  103.) 

Chandler  (Aaia  Minor,  c  31)  supposes  that  he 
discovered  the  site  of  Clarus  at  a  place  called  ZiOe^ 
where  he  found  a  spring  of  water,  with  marble  sie|w 
that  led  down  to  it;  and  he  considers  that  this  is  the 
sacred  fountain.  Aiataluck,  the  site  of  .Ephesos, 
may  be  seen  from  this  spot,  with  the  plain  of  Epbe- 
sus  and  the  town  of  Saila  Nova.  He  saw  abo  a 
confused  mass  of  ruins  of  a  lai|^  temple,  and  re- 
mains of  Christian  churches.  Pausanias,  who  wrote 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  speaks 
of  an  unfinished  temple  of  Apollo  at  Clarus.  The 
French  editors  of  Ctumdler  suggest  that  the  rums  at 
Zilli  may  be  those  of  Notium.  On  the  coins  ol 
CUrus  from  the  time  of  Domitian  to  Gallienu:t,  there 
is  Apollo  Clarius  and  Diana  Claria.  [G.  L.] 

CLASTl'DIUM  {KXeurrf^tov:  CatUggio).  a  town 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Liguria, 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  Padus.  It  was  on  the  high 
road  from  Placentia  to  Dertona,  about  18  miles  from 
the  latter  city  (Strab.  v.  p.  217).  Its  name  is  chiefly 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  under  its 
walls  in  b.  c.  222  by  Maroellus  over  the  Insnbrians 
and  their  allies  the  Gaesatae,  in  which  Virdomams, 
king  of  the  latter  tribe,  was  slain  by  the  Bomar 
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il  with  hit  own  hand,  (Pol.  u.  34;  Plat.  Mare. 
6;  V«L  Max.  ui.  2.  §  5,  Cic.  Tuse.  It.  22.)  On 
this  occasion  the  Gauk  had  laid  siege  to  Clasttdiaro, 
which  tfaos  appears  to  have  been  iJieadj  a  place  of 
strength  and  importance.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  sakcted  by  the  Romans 
sts  a  fortress  in  which  tbegr  deposited  Urge  stores  of 
com,  but  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  a  native  of 
firandnsiam,  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
who  made  it  his  place  of  arms  for  hb  operations  on 
the  Trebia.  (Pol.  iii.  69 ;  LIt.  zzL  48.)  Its  name 
18  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned  during  tlie  wars 
of  the  Bomans  with  the  Cispadane  Gauls  and  their 
I^il^uriaii  allies,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Liv. 
xzxiL  29,  31.)  In  one  passag**  Uvy  terms  it  a 
Ligurian  city,  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
properly  a  Gaulish  one:  Polybius  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Andri  (ii.  34),  but  this 
naxne  is  probably  a  conrnption  of  Anamari  or  Ananes. 
(Schweigh.  ad  loe.)  After  the  Soman  oanqnest  it 
seems  to  have  finlkn  into  insigni6cance,  and  though 
ooticed  by  Strabo  as  still  existing  in  his  time,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and  is  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries.  Thoe  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  the 
modem  town  of  Catteggio  or  ChioMUggio  retains  the 
sDcient  site  ss  well  as  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GLATERNA  (KAlb-tpya:  Qftadema),  a  town  of 
Oallia  Cupadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilta,  be- 
tween Bononia  and  Forum  Comelii.  The  Itineraries 
place  it  10  M.  P.  from  the  former  and  13  from  the 
latter  city.  (Itln.  Ant  p.  287;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  616; 
Tab.  Pent.)  It  Is  mentioned  in  history  during  the 
operations  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Mntina  e.  o. 
43,  on  which  oocaAon  it  was  occupied  with  a  garrison 
by  Antonius,  but  this  was  afterwards  expelled,  and 
the  place  t^en  by  Hirtius.  (Cic.  PhiL  viii.  2,  ad 
Fam.  xiL  5.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  appean 
to  have  been  a  considerable  municipal  town,  and  as 
late  as  the  4th  century  is  still  mentioned  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  a  "  dvitas."  (Strab.  v.  p.  2 1 6 ; 
Plin.  in.  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  46;  Itin.  Hier.  I  c.) 
St.  Ambraee  however  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed 
in  his  time  {EpUt  xxxix.  3).  The  period  of  its 
final  decline  or  destruction  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
almost  the  only  town  on  the  Aemilian  Way  which 
has  not  preserved  its  existence  as  such  in  modem 
times :  the  name  (slightly  altered  into  Quadema)  is 
however  retained  by  a  small  stream  which  crosses 
the  road  about  9  miles  from  Bologna^  and  an  old 
church  with  a  few  houses  adjoining  it,  about  a  mile 
to  the  N.  of  the  road,  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
Q»adema.  The  ancient  town  was  however  certainly 
Btnated  on  the  high  road.  [E.  H.  B.J 

CLAUDA  (KAo^,  Act,  Apott,  xxvii.  16  ; 
KAiii^r,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  11),  also  called  Gaudos 
(MeL  iL  7 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  now  Goaa,  a  small 
island  off  the  SW.  coast  of  Crete. 

CLAU'DIA,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Noricum  (Plin.  iii.  27),  and  perhaps  the  same  as 
Ctaudivium  (K\avSio6to»  or  KAoi/Si^toy)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  §  3).  [L.  S.] 

CLAUDIOTOLIS  (KXavSiihroAis).  1.  Ammia- 
nus  (xiv.  25)  mer.tions  Seleuda  and  Clandiopolis  as 
cities  of  Cilicia,  or  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Caly- 
cadnus ;  and  Clandiopolis  was  a  colony  of  Claudius 
Caesar.  It  is  described  by  Thooplianes  as  situated 
in  a  plain  between  the  two  Tauri,  a  description  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  basin  of 
the  Calycadnus.  [Ciucia,  p.  617.]  Clandiopolis 
Bay  thiexefofe  be  represented  by  ifotU,  whiui  is 
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higher  up  the  valley  than  Seleucia,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  northern  and  western  branches  of  the 
Calycadnus.  It  is  also  the  place  to  which  the  pass 
over  the  northern  Taurus  leads  from  I^randa 
(Leake,  AtiaMinoTj  pp.  117,  319.)  Pliny  (v.  24) 
mentions  a  Claudiopolis  of  Cappad(icia,  and  Ptolemy 
(v.  7)  has  a  Claudiopolis  in  Cataonia.  Both  these 
passages  and  thoese  of  Ammianus  and  Theophanes  sre 
cited  by  Forbiger  to  pruve  that  there  is  a  Claudio- 
polis in  Cataonia,  though  it  is  manifest  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Ammianus  at  least  can  only  apply  to  a  town 
in  the  valley  oi  the  Calycadnus  in  Cilicia  Trachea. 
The  two  Tauri  of  Theophanes  might  mean  the 
Taurus  and  Antitaums.  But  liicrocles  places  Clau- 
diopolis in  laauria,  a  description  which  cannot  apply 
to  the  Claudiopolis  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

2.  A  toun  of  the  Trocmi  m  Galatia;  the  site  is 
unknown.    (Ptol.  v.  4.) 

3.  [BlTUYNIUM.1  [G.L.] 
CLAU'DIUS  MONS,  a  mountain  range  in  Pan- 

nonia,  the  eastern  slope  of  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Taurisci,  and  the  western  slope  by  the>  Scordisci. 
(Plin.  iii.  28.)  This  range  u  piobably  the  same 
as  the  mountains  near  Warasdin  on  the  river 
Drave.  [L.  &] 

CLAUDI'VIUM.     [Claudia.] 

CLAU8ENTUM,  in  Britain,  the  first  station  of 
the  seventh  Itinerary  between  Regnum  and  Londi- 
nium,  distant  from  the  former  20  milee.  Ten  miles 
beyond  Clansentum  lay  Kenta  Belgamm  as  YFm. 
Chester.  This  places  Clausentum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  SotUhan^ttoOf  and  it  has  been  identified  with 
that  town  and  also  with  Bi$hop'i  Waltham.  [R.G.L.] 

CLAU'SULA.     [Barbana.] 

CLAUTINATII  {KKa»nwdrtoi\  a  Vindelician 
tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  206),  and  apparently 
the  same  •»  the  Catenates  in  the  inscription  in  Pliny 
(iU.  24).  [L.  S.] 

CLAVENNA,  a  town  of  Rhaetia,  but  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  still  called  CAtareniMi,  was 
situated  about  10  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Lacus 
Larius,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  which  led  from  thence 
over  the  Splugem,  The  ancient  name  c(  this  pass  is 
not  presserved  to  us,  but  we  leara  from  the  Itinera- 
ries that  it  was  frequented  in  ancient  times:  as  well 
as  another,  which  separated  from  it  at  Clavenna,  and 
led  by  a  more  circuitous  route  over  the  ML  Septimer 
to  Curia  (^Coire),  where  it  rejoined  the  preceding 
HMid.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  277, 278 ;  Tab.  Peut.;  P.  Diac. 
vL  29.)  It  was  by  one  or  other  of  these  passes  that 
Stilicho  crossed  the  Alps  in  mid- winter,  an  exploit 
celebrated  by  Claudisn.  {de  B.  Get,  320 — 358.) 
Clavenna  probably  derived  some  importance  from  its 
position  at  tlie  junction  of  these  two  passes :  as  does 
the  modem  town  of  Ckiavennaf  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  surrounding  district  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLAZO'MENAE  (KAaCojUcyo/:  Eth.  KXa(ofjil- 
rios :  Kelitman),  one  of  the  cities  of  Ionia.  Strabo 
(p.  644)  fixes  its  position  within  certain  limits  ac- 
curately  enough.  Clazomenae  occupied  the  northern 
side  of  an  isthmus,  of  which  the  Teii  had  tlie  southern 
part;  and  this  isthmus  is  the  neck  cf  land  that  con- 
nects the  peninsula  on  which  Erythrae  stands  with 
the  mainland.  The  Clazomenii  had  the  Smymaei 
for  their  neighbours  on  the  east,  and  the  Erythraei  on 
the  west;  and  on  the  west  side,  at  the  point  where 
the  isthmus  commenced,  there  was  a  ragged  spot 
which  was  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of  Erythrae 
and  Clazomenae.  Between  Erythrae,  which  was  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  this  ragged 
boundary  was  the  promontory  of  Mimas,  a  rooontaiii 
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cuvered  with  (bmU.  Close  upon  tba  bonnJuj  wu 
■  pliKK  called  Ch^trinin,  u  it  ii  in  Stnbo'i  text, 
wliicfa.  he  MfB.wu  the  crlgiiul  site  of  Cluamenui 
•od  Hit  to  it  ni  the  citj  of  Cluomenu.  u  it 
■liated  in  hii  time,  with  tight  aniall  isluds  in  front 
of  it.  which  were  cuHii«t«d.  Plin^  {».  SI)  niunes 
nomerooa  is)uiili  in  iHs  p»it.  and  Thncydidee  (viii. 
31)  meoliou  thne,  which  an  in  Flin^'a  liet.  Pdc, 
DtjmuiHi,  and  Mantfaussa.  Cbaodler  (.4na  J/nor, 
c  24)  could  onlf  connt  till,  and  all  siKulIinln], 
Tbig  name  ChTtrium  it  not  mantii>ned  b;  anj  wrilEr 
dcept  Strain,  but  it  ii  eridentlj  the  plan  which 
Btepliantu(>.  B.  Xirr^)caU>Cbjtnm;  and  ArintoCle 
(Pol.  T.  3)  Chjtrnm. 

ClaumtnBe  wai  cm  the  K>nlb  dde  of  the  bay  of 
fimjma,  u  Slnbo'i  dncriplion  ahowa.  The  original 
aettlemant  waa  m  tlie  mainland,  but  tba  people 
thrOD^bfear  of  the  Feniana  pa:ued  orer  to  1A«  isUnd 
<Faiu>.  vii,  3,  §  B).  Alexander,  as  Pamaniaa  uti. 
intmdnl  to  m^e  Claiomenae  a  peninsula  bj  nniling 
it  la  the  mainlanl  bj  a  cauaewajr.  It  ippean  that 
Ihii  waa  done,  for  Cbiuidler  found  near  Voiirla,  on 
tbe  aonth  tide  of  the  baj  of  Smyrna,  a  taiuewaj 
abotit  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  aboat  30  ft. 
wide,  which  conneuled  tbe  mainland  with  a  email 
iiUnd.  He  ealimated  the  length  of  the  iaUnd  at  a 
mile,  and  Ibo  bnwlth  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tbe 
town  wu  email,  and  the  port  wmi  to  the  NNW. 
Near  the  as  Chandler  found  tracat  rf  tbe  walls,  and 
on  a  hill  tbe  remaini  of  a  theatre.  It  appean  fiain 
this  that  Che  site  of  CUioDienae  mu;A  haTe  bt«n 
very  contracted,  and  the  citf  ineoosidanble. 

It  Biist  before  the 
^11  The  greater  part  of  the  finC 
■omen  were  not  ioniana,  but  people  from  Cleonae 
and  Pbliua,  who  left  these  cities  vheii  the  Dorians 
same  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Thoe  emi^nnta  Erst 
occupied  a  place  in  the  lerriCary  of  Colophon,  named 
Gcjppinm  or  Scbypbia  (Steph.  i.  >.  3irvfia),  and 
finallj  thej  remoied  to  tbe  place  called  Claznnenae 
(Pam.  Tii.  3.  S  8).  Thia  old  (own  was  on  the 
mainland,  and  it  successfullj  resisted  the  attacka  of 
Alyatlea  king  of  LydU  (Hen^  i.  16).  Tbe  enter- 
p™  of  tbe  people  is  shown  hy  an  earlj  attempt  lo 
cohHiiss  Abden  in  Tbnh  e,  and  by  Iheir  trade  with 
^en*  (Herod.  L  IGS,  3.  ITB).  In  the  time  of 
Cnnna  the  Claiomenii  had  a  treasniy  at  Delphi 
(L  !S1).  Herodotus  eoumeratei  Claiomenae  ammg 
the  stales  of  Ionia  that  fen  on  tlie  mainland,  for 
the  only  insular  states  whicb  he  names  arc,  Chica 
and  Samoa;  and  yet  tbe  city  of  Claxranenae  was  on 
the  island  in  his  time.  But  aa  the  territory  of  Che 
Clasomeuii  was  on  the  mainUud,  and  tbe  city  was 
merely  their  stronghold  on  a  small  island  clwe  to 
the  main,  it  could  not  be  properly  called  an  insular 
state  like  Chios  and  Saraoe  (Herod.  i.U3).  OtBD» 
the  Persian  took  Claiomenae  BMn  after  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  Ionian  nvolt  (Herod,  r.  123) 
and  we  must  euppoae  that  tbe  city  at  that  time  was 
oa  tbe  iiUnd. 

Claiomenae  became  a  dependency  of  Athens,  but 
after  the  Inses  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  it  reroltsil 
with  Chica  and  ErylliTae.  The  Chuommti  at  tbe 
came  time  began  to  iiirtify  Palichne  on  tbe  nuun  la 
a  place  of  refuge,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  Tbe 
Atbenians  took  Polichne,  and  lemored  the  people 
back  to  the  island,  except  tboas  who  had  been  most 
acliie  in  tbe  revolt:  and  they  went  off  to  a  place 
called  Daphnua  (Tbuc.  viiL  U,  33).     Claiomenae 
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the  Athenian  party,  nmore  fi 
Dtphnui,  which  they  nfused  to  do,  and  AalToch* 
failed  in  Ibe  altack  that  he  made  on  CUnturax. 
Ihoagh  it  was  unwallcd  (Thoc.  Tiii.  9)>  Sine 
critice  have  argned  that  Pulichne  is  not  the  name  i 
a  place,  and  t^t  it  is  Daphnus ;  but  thus  doe  dm 
appear  to  be  so.  Xenopfaon(£feU.  t.  l.g2S)ii«ks 
of  Claiomenae  as  an  island  eien  aA«  tlw  iloae   <( 

the  story  in  Pauaanias.  The  walb  of  tbe  dt<  m>7 
bare  been  built  aAsr  the  coosCructiDO  c/ tbe  cause* it. 
for  Thncydidea  sptuke  of  ClaHmenaa  as  nnwill,^. 
SCephanna  (s.e.Ail^i^<),Dn  Iheaotborily  nf  Epl>-iiii> 
namca  Lampana  aa  a  part  of  tba  UmUwj  of  CkS£'>- 
menae.  Strabo  (p.  646)  also  ajaikB  of  a  Umplr  uf 
Apollo,  and  warm  apringi  between  Claiomeiiae  aiJ 
the  bay  of  Smyrna,  and  he  appears  to  place  them  Id 
tne  territory  cj  Claiomenae.  These  are  tbe  spHcp 
(Ao^pa)  mentioned  by  Pansuiiia  (liL  S.  §  1 1 ) ;  and 
those  which  Chandler  Tuited  on  Che  road  bimSii^nw 
to  Vimria,  a  plan  which  is  not  far  &udi  tbe  Hit  ol 
Clawmauia,  Ha  found  Ibe  beat  of  tbe  water  "  ia 
the  vein  "  to  be  150  degrwe  (of  Fabroibeil). 

When  the  Romans  settled  tbe  a&in  of  this  pait 
of  Alia  after  tbdr  tmCy  with  Antioehns  (b.cISS), 
they  made  the  Chuomeaii  "  immanea"  or  tai-^. 
and  gare  Ibem  tbe  island  Drymusa,  one  of  the  until 

(Ut,  miriii,  39;  Poljb.  ixii.  S7).  At  tbe  Ci™ 
when  L.  Sulla  was  in  Asia,  titer  bringing  Hlthridtis 
Id  terms  (a.  c  B*),  Clainnenae  and  other  plans  w 
Ihii  coast  were  plundered  by  the  piralea  who  infest^ 
the  Aegean  sea.  { Appitu,  Milhrid,  63.)  ChiaaOM 
wu  included  in  the  Roman  prorince  of  Asia. 

Clanoienae  was  the  birthplace  i£  Anaugma 
(1  ^vnicrJi),  who  wwi  one  of  the  matten  of  Aiditltui, 
and  IhedramaCistEuri]ndei.  Hamilton  (Aateareio, 
ft.  ToL  ii.  p.  S)  obtained  a  ftw  coina  of  Claxmene 
atJfilra  (EJ7thiae),  and  accordingly  not  iar  from  tba 
Hte  of  tbe  ^Aoe  to  which  Ibey  bekaigol.       [G.  L.J 


CLEANDBIA.     [BHODtia.] 

CLEIDES  (KAc^iei).  a  gnnp  of  anull  islsiids 

'bich    lay  off   tbe    NE.    eitremiCy    of   Cjins. 

(Strab.  iiT.  p.  683.)     Tbey  were  foor  in  nuober 

"lin.  ».  31  ;    comp.  AMM.  Grate,  ed.  Jtcobs, 

I.  iii.  p.  45>     The  name  of  ibe>e  islands  h»s  t*f 

Lusferred    Co  the  Cape   (Heiud.  1.  108),  «bieb 

Plioy  ((.£,)  calls  DinareCum,  and  PtoleDy(r<'^ 

g  3)  BoosuRA  (Palat.  KAiiSii).     Strtho  don  u* 

Ibis  headland,  bnl  obserres  that  aboie  it  •al 

unlaili  named  Olynrpuo.  with  a  lempfe  ""- 

secrated  to  A[An)dili  Acraea  from  which  wonta 

excluded   (comp.  Claud,  de  XtpL  Bv^- >* 

49).    It  isnowcalled&MCJaAwL    Thneil 

itonomons  can  with  the  eiHgrapb  of  dudO' 

(Eckhel,  T0l.iiLp.8S;EngeI,  E]rpro>,ToLi.  pi^i 

Pococke,  TrOT.  Tol.  ii.  p.  S19.)  [E-RJ] 

CLEITOR  (KAtfTty;  Clitotiuin.  Plin  n.i-*- 
lOi  Elk.  IOt<T^.o<),  a  town  m  Arcadia,  Uk  »"" 
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«t  ifldeh  is  deriTed  by  MttUer,  from  its  being  rioted 
in  an  enclosed  plain  (from  kAc/m),  trhile  outers  con* 
cect  it  with  CliTia  and  Clusiom.  (MQIIer,  Doriangf 
ToLii.  p.  444,  transl.;  Lobecli,  Rhemat.  293.)  It 
pouessed  a  small  territory  called  Cleitoria  (KA«i« 
'Topia^  Polyb.iy.  10.  §  6),  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the 
territory  of  Pheneos,  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Psophis, 
on  the  N.  by  that  of  Cynaetha  and  Achaia,  and  on 
the  S.  by  tiie  territories  of  Caphyae,  Triijolis,  and 
Thelpasa.  The  lofty  Aroanian  mountains  formed 
the  NE.  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Cleitor,  sepa- 
rating it  from  that  of  Pheneus.  In  these  mountains 
the  river  Aroanius  (JTo^na)  rises,  which  flowed 
throngh  the  territory  of  Cleit<»'  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
falls  into  the  Ladon  near  the  sources  of  Uie  latter. 
The  valley  of  this  river  opens  out  into  two  plains. 
In  the  upper  plain,  now  called  the  plain  of  Sudhtnd^ 
was  situated  Lusi,  at  one  time  an  independent  town, 
but  at  a  later  period  a  dependency  of  Cleitor.  [Lusi.] 
In  the  lower  plain,  now  called  the  plain  of  Kattdna^ 
or  KaUdmes,  was  the  town  of  Cleitor  itself. 

Besides  the  valley  of  the  Aroanius,  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Ladon  also  formed  partof  the  territory  of  Cleitor. 
The  lAdon  rose  in  this  district,  and  flowed  through 
tlje  southern  part  of  it  in  a  south-westerly  direction. 
The  road  from  Caphyae  to  Psophis  passed  through 
the  Cleitoria,  and  was  traversed  by  Pausanias  (viii. 
23.  §§  8,  9).  At  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
Caphyae  was  Nasi,  in  the  territory  of  the  latter  city; 
and  50  stadia  bey<Hid,  the  rood  crossed  the  Ladon, 
but  Pausanias  does  not  mention  where  the  territofy 
of  Cleitor  began.  The  road  then  entered  a  forest  of 
oaks  called  Soron,  and  passed  through  Ar^eathae, 
Lycontes,  and  Scotane,  till  it  arrived  at  the  ruins  of 
Paus,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  not  far 
from  Seirae,  which  was  distant  30  stadia  from  Pso  • 
phis,  and  was  the  boundary  between  the  Cleitorii 
and  Psophidii.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  this 
forest,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  contained 
bears  and  wild  boars.  The  poeitioD  of  these  places  is 
uncertain;  though  Leake  attempts  to  identify  some 
of  them.  (/WopofmeMoca,  p.  221.)  Paus  is  also 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (Ilalov,  or  Udcfw  w6Kis,  vi. 
127),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  town  of  Azania. 

Cleitor  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
K&izana^  upon  a  hill  of  moderate  height  between 
two  rivulets.  The  more  important  of  these  streams, 
running  S.  of  the  town,  was  also  called  Cleitor,  now 
Klitora.  The  other  stream,  now  called  the  river  of 
Kamesi,  rises  in  the  district  of  Lusi,  and  fislb  into 
the  Klitora  just  beyond  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  Cleitor,  after  flowing  rapidly  through  the 
plain,  falls  into  the  Aroanius,  at  the  distance  of 
B*ven  stadia  from  the  city  of  Cleitor,  according  to 
pausanias;  but  the  real  distance  is  at  least  double. 
(Paus.  viii.  21.  §  1 ;  "  rapidus  Clitor,"  Stat.  Theb. 
iv.289;  Athen.v.  iii.  p.d31,d.;«cAc<T^«y  l^M/yirora- 
fihs  'ApKoHaSy  Hesych.)  A  little  north  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Cleitor  with  the  Aroanius  is  the 
Kal^a  of  Mda  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  in  the 
neighbourtiood  of  which  Dodwell  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  Doric  temple. 

Cleitor  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  hero  of 
the  same  name,  the  son  of  the  Arcadian  king  Azan. 
(Pans.  viii.  4.  §  5,  viii.  21.  §  3.)  The  Cleitoria 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  Azanian  district. 
The  Cleitorian  fountain,  of  which  we  shall  apeak 
presently,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  curioeiities  of 
Azania;  and  the  Aroanian  mountains,  on  the  sum- 
mits of  which  the  daughters  of  Proetus  wandered  in 
their  madness,  are  calied  the  Azanian  mountaino. 
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(Endozns,  ap.  Stepk.  s.  r.  'A^oylo.)  The  Cleitorians 
were  renowned  amon^  the  Peloponnesians  for  their 
love  of  liberty  (rb  KAciropJMr  0iA«A«u6(poy  irol 
■ycrMuor),  of  which  an  instance  is  ated  even  frtxn 
the  mythical  times,  in  the  brave  reMstance  they 
offered  to  Sous,  king  of  Sparta.  (Plut.  Lye.  2, 
Apophih.  p.  234.)  Their  power  was  increased  by 
the  conquest  of  Lusi,  Paus,  and  other  towns  in  their 
neighbourhood.  In  commemoration  of  these  con- 
quests they  dedicated  at  Olympia  a  brazen  statue  of 
Zeus,  18  feet  in  height,  which  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Paumuiias,  who  has  preserved  the  inscription 
upon  it.  (Paus.  v.  23.  §  7.)  Cleitor  seems  to  have 
occupied  an  important  position  among  the  Arcadian 
cities.  In  the  Theban  war  it  carried  on  hostilities 
against  Orchomenus.  (Xen.  Belt.  v.  4.  §  36.)  In 
the  Social  War  it  belonged  to  the  Achaean  League, 
and  bravely  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Aetoliaiis, 
who  attempted  to  scale  the  walls.  (Polyb.  iv.  18, 19, 
ix.  38.)  It  was  sometimes  used  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Achaean  League.  (Polyb.  xziii.  5; 
Liv.  xxxix.  5.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Clei- 
tor among  the  Arcadian  towns  destroyed  in  his  timo, 
or  of  which  scarcely  any  traces  existed ;  but  this  is 
not  correct,  since  it  was  not  only  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  but  it  continued  to  coin  money  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 

Paosanias  gives  only  a  brief  description  of  Cleitor. 
He  says  that  its  three  principal  temples  were  those 
of  Demeter,  Asclepius,  and  Eileithyia;  that  at  the 
distance  of  four  stadia  from  the  city  the  Cleitorians 
possessied  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whom  they  called 
the  great  gods;  and  that  fuitlier  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  the 
city,  there  was  a  temple  of  Athena  Coria.  (Paus. 
viiL  21.  §  3.)  The  ruins  of  Cleitor  are  now  called 
PaUopoh^  distant  about  three  miles  from  a  village 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  ancient  town.  It 
would  seem,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  the  river,  having 
preserved  its  name  after  the  dty  had  ceased  to  exist, 
at  length  gave  that  name  to  a  village  built  at  its 
sources.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be 
traced  in  nearly  their  full  extent  lliey  inclose  an 
irr^^ular  oblong  space,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference; they  were  about  lH  feet  in  thickness,  and 
were  fortified  with  towers.  But  the  space  inclosed  by 
these  walls  seems  to  have  been  properly  the  acropolis 
of  the  ancient  city,  since  the  whole  plain  between  the 
river  of  Klitora  and  the  river  of  Kamin  is  covered 
with  stones  and  pottery,  mixed  with  quadrangular 
blocks  and  remains  of  columns.  There  are  remains 
of  a  theatre  towards  the  western  end  of  the  hill. 

In  the  territory  of  Cleitor  was  a  celebrated  foun- 
tain, of  which  those  who  drank  lost  for  ever  their 
taste  for  wine : 

*'  Clitorio  quicunque  sitim  de  fonte  levarit, 
>^na  fugit ;  gaudetque  meris  abstemius  undis." 

(Ov.  Met  XV.  322;  comp.  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen.  IL 
pi  43;  Vitruv.  viii.  3;  Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  13.)  A 
spring  of  water,  gushing  forth  from  the  hill  on  which 
the  ruins  stand,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  this  mira- 
culous fountain ;  but  Curtius  places  it  in  the  terri« 
toiy  of  Lusi,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Cleitoria,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  purification  of  the  daughters 
of  Proetus  by  Melampus,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Lusi.  (Eirurical  ^nj/y^i  irapii  rois  KAc<to> 
ploiff  Hesych.;  situated  h^  iirxen-ias  KKtiropns 
Vitruv.  Le,]  iv  KXtlropi  in  Phylaroh.  ap.  Athen. 
1. 0.,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  territory.)    [Lutf.] 
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Another  marvel  in  the  taritarj  of  Cleitor  wu 
the  singing  fish  of  the  riyer  ArouiiuB.  These  fish, 
which  were  called  voiKiAiai^  were  said  to  sing  like 
thrashes.  Pausanias  relates  (viii.  2 1 .  §  2)  that  he  had 
seen  these  fish  cati|;ht ;  hat  that  he  had  never  heaid 
them  tiing,  altboup:h  he  had  remained  for  that  porpoae 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  till  sunset,  when  tliejr  were 
supposed  to  be  most  vocal.  These  shiging  fish  are 
abio  mentioned  bj  Athenaeus  and  Pliny.  The  former 
writer  cite;»  three  authorities  in  proof  of  their  exist- 
ence, of  whom  Philoetephanos  placed  them  on  the 
Ladon,  Mnaseas  in  the  Cleitor,  and  the  Peripatetic 
Clearchua  in  the  Pheneatic  Aroanius.  (Athen.  viii. 
pp.  331,  332.)  Pliny  improperly  identifies  them 
with  the  exocoetus  or  adonis,  which  was  a  sea-fish. 
(Plin.  ix.  19.)  The  vouciXla  was  probably  trout, 
and  was  so  called  from  its  spotted  and  many-coloured 
scales.  The  trout  of  the  Aroanius  are  described  by 
Dodwell  as  "  of  a  fine  bright  colour,  and  beautifully 
Tariegated.*'  (Dodwell,  CUusicai  ToWy  vol.  ii.  p. 
442;  Leake,  MoreOy  voL  ii.  p.  257,  seq.;  Boblaye, 
RecKerchet,  &c.  p.  156 ;  Curtius,  Peloponnuiaets, 
p.  374.  seq.) 

CLEO'NAE  (KAwmU:  Eth.  KAcwrcubt).  1.  A 
city  in  Peloponnesus,  described  by  writers  of  the 
Roman  period  as  a  city  of  Argolis,  but  never  included 
in  the  Argeia  or  territoiy  of  Argos,  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  Greek  hiatoiy.  Cleonae  was  situated  on 
the  road  from  Argos  to  Corinth,  at  the  distance  of  120 
stadia  from  the  former  city,  and  80  stadia  fr<»n  the 
latter.  (Strab.viii.  p.377.)  The  narrow  pass  through 
the  mountains,  called  Tretua,  leading  from  Argos  to 
Cleonae,  is  described  elsewhere  [p.  201,a.].  Cleonae 
stood  in  a  small  plain  upon  a  river  flowing  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf  a  little  westward  of  Lechaenro. 
This  river  is  now  called  Longo :  its  ancient  name 
appears  to  have  been  Langeia  (Stat.  Theb.  iv.  51 ; 
Leaks,  Petopomusiaea^  p.  39 1 ).  In  its  territiuy  was 
MtApesas,  nowcalIed/Vil»,  connected  with  theAcro- 
C<Minthns  by  a  rugged  ruige  of  hills.  Both  Stiabo  and 
Pausanias  describe  Cleonae  as  a  small  place;  and  the 
former  writer,  who  saw  it  from  the  Acrocorinthns,  says 
that  it  is  situated  upon  a  hill  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  buildings,  and  well  walled,  so  as  to  deserve  the 
epithet  given  to  it  by  Homer  (/£.  ii.  570): — ^Djcti- 
liiwat  KA«c»yd«.  Statins  also  speaks  of  "  ingenti 
tnrritae  mole  Cleonae."  {Tluh,  iv.  47.)  The  exist- 
ing ruins,  though  scanty,  justify  these  descriptions. 
They  are  found  at  a  hamlet  still  called  Klenu,  not 
fiir  from  the  village  Kvrtdri.  According  to  Dod- 
well, they  occupy  *'  a  circular  and  insulated  hill, 
which  seems  to  have  been  completely  covered  with 
buildings.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  are  six  ancient 
terrace  walls  rising  one  above  another,  on  which  the 
houses  and  streets  are  situated." 

Cleonae  possessed  only  a  small  territory.  It  de- 
rived its  chief  importance  from  the  Nemean  games 
being  celebrated  in  its  territory,  in  the  grove  of  Ne- 
mea,  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius.  [Mbmba.] 
Hence  the  festival  is  called  by  Pindar  &y^r  KAca»^ 
roTof  (iVein.  iv.  27).  Hercules  is  said  to  have  slain 
Enrytus  and  Cteatus,  the  sons  of  Actor,  near  Cleo- 
nae; and  DiodoruB  mentions  a  temple  of  Hercules 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  in  memory 
of  that  event.  (Paus.  v.  2.  §  1,  seq.;  Pind.  OL  z. 
86;  Diod.  iv.  33.) 

Cleonae  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  either 
from  Cieones,  the  son  of  Pelopb,  or  from  Cleone,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopns.  (Paus.  ii.  1 5.  §  1 .) 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  whereupon  some  of 
its  inhabitants,  together  frith  those  of  the  Qeii'i- 
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booring  town  of  PUhis,  an  said  to  hsiv  IfanM 
Clazomenae  in  Asia  Minor.  (Pans.  viL  3.  J  9.)  In 
the  Dorian  oonqoest,  Cleonae  fonned  jmrt  of  th»  lot 
of  Temenns,  and  in  early  times  was  one  of  the  coo- 
federated  allies  OT  subonlinates  of  Ar^goa.  (Grate, 
History  of  GreectL,  vd.  u.  p.  417.)  Indeed  in  lb* 
historical  period.  Cleonae  was  for  the  most  part  doM^jr 
connected  with  Argos.  After  the  Persian  warE^,  th« 
Cleonaeans  assisted  the  Argives  in  subduing  Mycena* 
(Strab.  vUL  p.377);  and  they  fought  aa  the  allit'4 
of  Argos  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  B.C.  418. 
(Thuc  V.  67.)  Of  their  subsequent  histofy  nothii.^ 
is  known,  though  their  city  is  occasionally  meDtiortfd 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  (Xen.  £rea.vii.5.  §  15; 
Polyb.  ii.  52;  Liv.  zxxiii.  14,  xzxiv.  25;  Ov.  Met 
vi.  417;  Pans.  ii.  15  :  Plin.  iv  6.  s.  10 :  Ptol.  iii. 
16.  §  20;  Dodwell,  Clasncal  Tour,  toI.  ii.  p.  206; 
Leake,  Morta,  vol.  iii.  p.  324,  seq. ;  Boblaye,  /^ 
eAercAes,  &&,  p.  41.) 


OOIR  or  CLBOHAB. 

2.  A  town  of  Chalcidioe,  in  Haoedonia,  sitnated 
on  the  peninsnhi  of  Mt.  Athos,  and  probably  on  the 
western  coast,  south  of  Thyssna.  (Herod.  viL  22; 
Thuc  iv.  109;  Scylaz,  p.  26  ;  Stnb.  viL  p.  331 : 
Mela,  ii.  2  ;  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ;  Leake,  Nortka% 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  seq.) 

3.  A  town  of  Phocis.     [HTAjrrous.1 
CLEOPATRI&    [Amikoe,  No.  I.] 
CLEPSYDRA  FON&     [AnuarAK,  p.  286.] 
CLEVUM.     [Glbva.] 

CLIMAX  (KA^Mof,  steps,  or  a  ladder),  a  name 
equivalent  to  the  French  EduUe  and  Italian  Scala. 
It  wss  used  by  the  Gxeeka  to  signify  a  narrow  aad 
difficult  pass. 

1.  On  the  east  coast  of  Lyda  the  range  of  Tanras 
comes  close  upon  the  sea,  and  in  the  part  betveeo 
Phaselis  and  Olbia  the  pass  is  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.     (Strab.  p.  666.)     Strabo  de- 
scribes it  accurately :  "  about  Phaselis  is  the  nam>« 
pass  on  the  coast  through  which  Alexander  kd  bis 
army;  a  mountain  called  Climax  hangs  over  tbe 
Pamphylian  sea,  leaving  a  narrow  pai»sage  along  the 
beach,  which  is  bare  when  there  is  no  wind,  and 
passable  for  travellers;  but  whoi  the  sea  b  swolkn. 
it  is  fur  the  most  part  covered  by  the  waves;  tbe 
road  over  the  mountain  is  circuitous  and  steep,  end 
people  use  the  sea-road  in  fine  weather.    Alexander 
happened  to  be  here  in  the  winter  season,  and, 
trusting  to  his  fortune,  he  set  out  before  the  waten 
had  abated,  and  accordingly  it  happened  thst  the 
men  had  to  march  all  day  in  the  water,  up  to  the 
middle."     Arrian  {Anab.  i.  26)  says  that  Alexander 
made  the  passage  easily,  in  consequence  of  the  north 
wind  having  blown  back  the  water  which  the  sooth 
wind  had  brought  upon  the  coast.      He  does  not 
give  any  name  to  the  pass.     Mount  Climax  is  that 
port  of  the  coast  which  fonns  the  eastern  limit  of 
Lycia,  and  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Adatut. 
Beaufort  observes  {Kcaramania,  p.  1 16) :  *  the  read 
along  the  coast  is,  however,  interrapted  in  f«^ 
places  by  projecting  cliffs,  which  would  have  beeo 
difficult  to  surmount,  but  round  which  the  v>n 
could  rendily  pass  by  wading  thnaigh  the  water. 
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He  obwifis  that  Arriao  "  ucribes  the  reflux  of  the 
•en  to  its  tnie  catue,  the  iofluenoe  of  the  wind.** 
Alexander  hinodelf,  in  his  letters,  which  Plntarch 
refers  to  (Alex,  c.  17)|  simplj  states  the  fact  of  his 
passing  bj  the  Climax ;  but  it  became  a  fine  subject 
for  embellishment  in  the  hands  of  manj  ot  the  his- 
torian!!, who  describe  the  sea  as  making  way  for  the 
conqueror. 

2.  Polybius  (v.  72)  speaks  of  the  narrow  defiles 
about  the  so-called  Climax  (rV  KoXovfittniiy  «cA/- 
ftaKa\  and  he  says  that  one  of  the  defiles  leads  to 
Saporda.  It  seems  that  the  name  Climax  extended 
from  the  monntains  on  the  Ljcian  coast  northward 
into  the  interior,  and  that  the  range  which  formed 
a  boundary  between  Milyas  and  Pamphylia  and 
Pisidia  was  named  Climax.  Saporda  was  one  of 
the  pssses  that  led  over  this  range  from  Milyas  into 
Pisidia-  Garsyeris  (Polyb.  y.  72)  led  his  troops 
from  Milyas  by  a  pass  in  the  Climax  to  Perge. 
When  Alexander  led  his  men  along  the  beach  at  the 
iMse  of  the  mountains  from  Phaselis,  he  sent  a  part 
cf  the  army  by  an  inland  route  over  the  hills  to 
Perge.  This  route  was  not  so  far  north  as  that  by 
which  Garsyeris  reached  t*te  same  place.  Arrian 
observes  that  the  Thracians  had  made  a  road  over 
the  hills  for  Alexander's  troops,  which  shows  that 
though  there  was  then  no  road  in  that  part,  it  was 
possible  to  make  one. 

3.  Climax  is  the  name  of  a  phice  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia  between  Cytorus  and  Cape  Carambis. 
Huician  (^PenpL  p.  71)  places  it  50  stadia  east  of 
Crobialus.  Ptolemy  (v.  4)  mentions  it  in  his  Ga- 
latia,  and  it  is  the  first  pkoe  after  Cytorus  which 
he  mentions  on  this  coast  [G.  LJ 

CLIMAX,  in  the  Argeia.     [Aboob,  p.  201.] 

CLIMAX  MONS  (KAi^  ipos^  Ptol.),  a  moun- 
tain of  Aiabia  Felix,  mentioned  as  a  landmark  se- 
veral times  in  Ptolemy's  description  of  the  country 
(vL  7).  Niebuhr  identifies  it  with  Sumdrtk,  or  Na- 
ib7  Aimdra,  the  largest  and  highest  mountain  tra- 
versed by  him  in  Yemen.  (Dsscr^.  de  tArabUy  vol. 
iiL  p.  207.)  This  is  confirmed  by  Forster  (^Arabia, 
vol.  i.  p.  94,  v<d.  ii.  p.  270),  who  suggests  that  its 
Greek  name^  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Arabic  NaMi,  may  be  derived  from  the  flights  of 
steps,  scooped  in  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains,  by 
which,  according  to  Miebuhr,  the  roads  ascend  the 
steep  hills  of  the  Djebal  (l e.  u*).  [G. W.] 

CLIMBEBBIS  or  CLIMBERBUM,  a  town  of  the 
Ausci,  an  Aquitanian  people,  aflenmrds  Augusta. 
[Augusta.]  Vossins  says  (Mela,  iii.  2)  that  the 
reading  of  all  the  MSS.  is  Elium  bermm^  except  one 
Vatican  MS.  which  has  Climberrum.  He  adds 
that  the  reading  of  the  Table  is  Cliberrum,  and 
D'Anville  also  says  that  it  is  Cliberre.  But  Walck- 
enaer  observes  that  in  the  good  edition  of  the  Table 
by  Von  Scheyb  the  name  is  Eliberre.  In  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  it  is  Climberrum.  The  termination  6erre 
is  Basque,  and  is  said  to  mean  "  new ; "  and  irum  is 
said  to  mean  "  town."  It  is  doubtful  if  Climberris 
is  the  true  form.  There  is  a  town  and  river  llliberris 
between  Ruscino  and  the  Pyrenaeum  Promontoriura ; 
and  this  may  be  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ausd.  [G.  L.] 

CLITA£  (KAciTo/),  a  place  in  the  interior  of 
Bithynia,  meUiioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  1)^  east  of  the 
Parthenius.     The  site  is  unknown.  TG.  L.] 

CLITAE,  a  Cilician  people  who  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (^nn.  tL  41)  ai  subjects  of  a  Cappa- 
docisn  Archelaus,  in  the  time  of  Tiberiuji.  This 
Arcbelans  appears  to  have  been  a^  king  of  Cilicia 
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IVachea,  certainly  not  the  last  king  of  Cappadoria 
fiu-  he  was  dead  before  the  time  to  which  Tadtua 
refers  in  the  pasKage  cited  above.     [Cappadocia 
'  p.  507.]     The  Clitae  refused  to  submit  to  tlie  regu- 
lations of  the  Roman  census,  and  to  pay  taxes,  sod 
)  retired  to  the  heights  of  Taurus.     There  tliey  sue- 
'  ceasfuUy  resisted  the  king,  until  M.  Trebeliius  was 
'  sent  by  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  blockaded 
.  them  in  their  hill  forts,  Cadra  and  Davara,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender.     In  the  reign  of  Clau* 
'  dius  the  Clitae  again  fortified  themselves  on  the 
mountains,  under  a  leader  Trasobores,  whence  they 
descended  to  the  coast  and  the  towns,  phindering 
the  cultivators,  townspeople,  shipmasters,  and  mer- 
chants.    They  besieged  the  town  of  Anemurium, 
a  place  probably  near  the  promontory,  from  which 
and  the  other  circumstances  we  collect  that  the 
Clitae  were  a  nation  in  Cilicia  Trachea.    At  last 
Antiochus,  who  was  king  of  this  coast,  by  pleasing 
the  common  sort  and  ayoling  the  leader,  succeeded 
in  putting  Troeobores  and  a  few  of  the  chiefs  to 
death,  and  pacified  the  rest  by  his  mild  measures. 
(Tac  Aim.  xii.  55.)  [G.  L.] 

CLITE'RNIA,  or  CLITERNUM.  I.  (KAsf- 
Tfpyoff  Ptol. :  £th,  Cliteminus),  a  city  of  the  Ae- 
quiculi,  and  one  of  the  only  two  assigned  to  that 
people  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  was  included 
in  the  Fourtli  Region  of  Augustus,  sa  well  as  Canwoli. 
The  discoveiy  of  an  inscription  to  a  '*  Duumvir 
Clitemiae^  at  a  place  called  Capradotto  about  9 
miles  from  Rieti  in  tlie  upper  valley  of  the  SaitOf 
afibrds  some  reason  for  r^ardmg  this  spot  (where 
there  exist  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town)  as  the  site 
of  Clitemia,  though,  as  the  inscription  is  merely 
sepulchral,  the  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive. 
(Bunsen,  Antichi SkUnlimetUi  Italidy  p.  1  IS,  in  the 
Anmali  deW  IntL  Arch,  vol.  vi. ;  Abeken,  M,  /. 
p.  88.) 

2.  A  town  of  Apulia  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  between  the  Tifemus  and  the 
Frento.  (Plin.  iu.  11.  s.  16;  Mela,  u.  4.  §6.) 
Ancient  writers  afford  no  further  clue  to  its  position, 
but  local  antiquarians  have  indicated  its  site  at  a 
place  called  Licchiano^  on  the  left  of  the  torrent  of 
Sacctone^  about  5  miles  £.  of  S,  Afartino,  The  spot, 
which  is  now  uninliabited,  b  said  to  be  called  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages  Clitemianum,  and 
considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  are  visible 
there.  (Tria.  Sloria  diLarmo,  pp.  17, 18, 356— <8; 
Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLITOB.     [Cleitor.] 

CLITUMNUS  (atton»o),a  small  river  of  Umbria, 
celebrated  for  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  cattle  that  pastured  on  its  banks.  Its 
source,  of  which  a  well-known  and  very  accurate 
description  has  been  left  us  by  the  younger  Ptiny 
(^Ep>  viii.  8),  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
SpoUto  and  Foligno^  at  a  place  called  Lt  Vene^  from 
the  numerous  sources  or  springs  of  water  that  gush 
forth  from  under  the  limestone  rock.  These  speedily 
unite  into  one  stream,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
navigable  for  boats,  the  waters  of  which  are  deep 
and  clear  as  crystal :  it  has  a  connse  of  about  9  miles 
to  Mevania  {BevagfM)f  below  which  it  assumes  the 
name  of  Timia :  and  appears  to  have  been  in  ancient 
times  also  known  as  the  Timia  or  Tinia  from  thence 
to  the  Tiber.  [TuiiA.]  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  is  still  called  the  ClUvano.  Pliny  describes 
the  source  of  the  Clitumnns  in  a  manner  that  suffi- 
ciently shows  it  was  regarded,  not  only  as  an  object 
of  local  veneration,  but  as  a  sight  to  be  visited  by 
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strangen;  and  accordinglj  we  find  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligula undertaking  a  journey  for  this  express  purpose, 
and  Honorius  turning  aside  from  his  progress  along 
the  Fluminian  Way  for  the  same  object.  (Saet.  CcU. 
43;  Clauilian.  de  Vt.  Cons,  Hon.  506  )  The  hill 
imnaediatcly  a>)uvc  the  principal  source  was  clothed, 
in  Pliny's  time,  with  a  grove  of  ancient  cypresses: 
c-li)5e  above  the  water  was  a  temple  of  Clitunmus 
himself,  while  numerous  smaller  shrines  or  chapels 
(aacella)  of  local  divinities  were  scattered  around. 
The  peculiar  sanctity  with  which  the  spot  was  re- 
gard^ caused  the^e  to  be  preserved  down  to  a  late 
period ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(p.  613)  under  the  name  of  Sacraria,  without  any 
notice  of  the  Clitunmus.  One  only  of  these  numerous 
small  tt-mplcs  still  remains,  converted  into  a  Christian 
cliapcl,  but  otherwise  unaltered;  from  its  position 
near  the  princi})al  source  it  probably  occupies  the 
•ite  of  the  temple  of  Clitumnus  himself,  bnt  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  building  described  by  Pliny,  its 
a:vhitecturc  being  of  a  deba£>ed  character,  and  be- 
longing to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Forsyth's 
/to^,  pL  324,  4th  ed.;  Eustace's  Claat.  Tour,  vol  i. 
p.  325.)  Pliny  tells  us  (J.  c.)  that  the  temple  and 
grove  of  Clitumnus  were  bestowed  by  Augustus 
upon  the  people  of  Hispellum,  who  erected  public 
baths  and  other  buildings  there.  The  nearest  town 
to  the  spot  was  Trebia  (  Trevi),  from  which  it  was 
only  4  uiiles  distant.  (Itin.  Hier.  p.  613.)  Theralley 
through  which  the  Clitumnus  fluw;>,  from  its  sources 
to  Mevania,  is  a  broad  strip  of  perfectly  level  pliun, 
bounded  by  the  lateral  ranges  of  the  Apennines  on 
each  side.  It  is  a  tract  of  great  fertility,  and  its 
rich  and  luxuriant  pasturages  furnished  in  ancient 
times  a  particularly  fine  breed  of  pure  white  cattle, 
which  on  account  of  their  size  and  beauty  were  set 
apart  as  victims  to  be  sacrificed  only  on  occasions  uf 
triumph!  or  other  peculiar  solemnities.  Their  colour 
was  thought  to  result  from  their  drinking  and 
bathing  in  the  extremely  pure  waters  of  the  Clitum- 
nus :  but  though  the  same  tradition  is  preser\'ed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  the  cattle  are  no  longer 
remarkable  for  their  whiteness.  (Virg.  Gear,  ii.  146; 
Fropert.  iL  19.  25;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  452;  Juv.  xii.  13, 
and  Schol.  ad  loc. ;  Stat.  SUv.  L  4.  129;  Vib.  Seq. 
p.  9;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  702.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLODIA'NA,  a  town  in  Illyria,  situated  upon  the 
Via  Egnatia,  at  the  point  where  this  road  divided, 
one  branch  leading  to  Dyrrh:icliium,  and  the  other  to 
Apollonia.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  App. 
Claudius,  who  encamped  upon  the  river  Genusus  in 
B.  c.  168.  (^Itin.  AnL\  Tab.  Pent.;  Li  v.  xliv.  30; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  279,  seq.) 

CLODIA'NUS  (KAwSiai/of :  lAobregat  Mtnor  or 
jlfu^a),  a  river  of  Uispania  Tarraconen>is.  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Pyrenees,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  har- 
bour of  Emporiae.  (Mela,  ii.  6;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  20; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  where  it  is  referred  to,  but  not 
named.)  [P.  S.] 

CLOT  A,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  both  Tacitus 
(^Agric.  23)  and  Ptolemy.  Name  for  name,  and 
place  for  place,  it  is  the  river  Clyde.     [R.  G.  L.] 

CLUANA,  a  town  of  Picenura,  mentioned  by 
Blela  and  Pliny,  both  of  whom  place  it  on  the  coast 
between  Cupra  and  Potentia.  (Mela,  ii.  4.  §  6.; 
Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18.)  Its  site  has  been  fixed  by  a 
local  topographer,  on  that  of  a  small  town,  now 
called  8.  Elpidio  a  Mare,  about  4  miles  from  the 
■ea,  and  the  bame  distance  N.  of  Fermo,  (Bacci, 
Notizie  dell  antica  Cluana,  4to.  Macerata,  1716  ; 
Abeken,  MUtel  Italten,  p.  120.)  [£.  H.  B  1 
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CLUDRTJS.    [EuioENiA.] 

CLU'NIA  iKXowia  jToXwrfo,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  56),a 
city  of  the  Arevacae  in  Hispania  Tarracooauss,  the 
last  considerable  place  in  Celtiberia,  oo  the  W.  {Ctl- 
tiheriae  fnit,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  was  a  oolonr, 
and  the  seat  of  a  convenim  juridicmg,  oomprisinf; 
14  peoples  of  the  VarduU,  4  (^  the  Tarmodigi,  5  of 
the  Carietes  and  Vennenses,  4  of  the  Peleodones,  18 
of  tiie  Vaccaei,  7  of  the  Cantabri,  10  of  the  Aa* 
trigones,  6  of  the  Aretacae,  and  22  of  the  Astores 
(at  lea»t  this  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Pliny's 
enumeration).  The  mins  of  the  city  are  visible  aa 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill,  starroiiinded  with  rocks 
which  form  a  natural  wall,  between  Conma  dd 
Conde  and  PennaUia  de  Castro  (Dion  Can.  xxzix. 
54;  Plut.  Galba,  6;  Fknz,  Esp,S,  toI.  vii.  p.  268, 
V.  p.  51 :  coins,  Florez,  Med.  vol.  L  pi  364,  vol.  ii 
p.  641 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  L  p.  39,  SoppL  voL  i.  p.  79; 
Eckhel,  vol.  I  p.  46.)  [P.  S.] 

CLU'SIUM(KAov(rior:£iil.  Closnras:  Cktmst), 
an  inknd  city  of  Etroria,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  in  that  country,  and  without  doubt  one  of 
the  twelve  which  formed  the  Etmacan  confederation. 
[On  this  pmnt,  see  Etrcria.]     It  was  ntoatcd 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Cortona,  on  a  gentle  hill  rising 
above  the  valley  of  the  CUuis,  near  a  small  lake,  to 
which  it  gave  name  (ri  wcpl  KXovomv  Kl/uv*  Strah. 
V.  p.  226) :  this  is  still  called  the  Logo  di  Ckinti 
Strabo  says  it  was  distant  800  stadia  (100  Roman 
miles)  from  Borne;  this  agrees  very  nearly  with  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  which  gives  the  distance  by  the 
Via  Cassia  at  102  miles,  and  must  be  very  near  the 
truth.  (Strab.  I  c,  Itin.  Ant.  p.  285.)  All  accounts 
agree  in  representing  Closium  as  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  belief  Virgil  places  it 
among  the  cities  of  Etroria  that  assisted  Arness 
against  Tumos  {Aen.  x.  167).    We  are  told  that 
its  original  name  was  Camars,  whence  it  has  bees 
inferred  that  it  was  originally  an  Umbrian  city  (a 
fiict  in  itself  highly  probable),  and  that  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Clusium  when  it  fell  uito  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.      (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  567  ;    Miiller, 
Etnuher,  vol.  i.  pi  102.)    Servios  (adAem.  x.  167) 
derives  its  name  from  Closius,  a  son  of  Tynrbeotu, 
which  may  be  thought  to  favour  this  view ;  bnt  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  such  statements.  When 
Clusium  first  appears  in  history  it  was  one  of  the 
niobt  important  and  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  states; 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing  it,  as  some 
authors  have  done,  to  have  been  the  metropolis  ii 
Etruria,  or  to  have  exercised  any  more  than  a  tem- 
porary and  occasional  superiority  over  the  other  cities 
of  the  League.     The  prominence  that  it  assumed 
under  the  rule  of  Porsena  was  evidently  owirig  in 
great  part  to  the  personal  abilities  and  repntatitm^'f 
that  monarch  (Liv.  ii.  9),  and  neither  Livy  nor  Di»- 
nysius  represent  him  as  commanding  any  other  forces 
tlian  those  of  his  own  state,  though  later  rhetorical 
writers  call  him  "rex  Etniscorum.'*    (Liv.  lc\ 
Dionys.  v.  21 ;  Flor.  i.  10;  Plut.  PopL  16.)    At  an 
earlier  period  also  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  CIu.«>>an^ 
as  uniting  with  four  otlier  Etrascan  cities)  (Arreiium, 
Volaterrae,  Rusellae,  and  Vetulonia)  in  a  ka^"^ 
against  Tarquin  the  Elder,  where  all  five  appear  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality.     (Dionys.  iii.  51-)   }^ 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  legendarr  hi:*- 
tory  of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsena  can  be  received 
as  historical,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tlM 
fact  of  his  expedition,  and  much  ground  for  snppo^ 
that  it  really  ended  in  the  capture  of  Rome.    (^*^ 
buhr,  vol.  L  pp.  546^548.)    He  tubsequntly  les^ 
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an  flnnj  vukr  his  son  Araiu  to  Attack  Arictn,  Irai 
the  7<mng  priDce  was  defeated  and  killed.  (Lir.  li. 
14;  Dianrs.  t.  36.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Clusium  till  the  invasion  of  the  Senonian 
GmuIf  in  B.C.  391,  an  event  which  was  helieved  to 
have  been  brought  aboat  by  a  citizen  of  Clusium, 
who  mught  to  avenge  his  private  dishonoar  by  be- 
Iraying  hU  country  to  the  barbarians.  The  Gauls, 
however,  though  they  in  the  first  instance  laid  si^e 
to  Clusium,  were  soon  induced  to  tarn  their  arms 
against  Rome,  and  the  former  city  thus  e<;caped  from 
destruction.  (Liv.  t.  33, 35, 36;  Dionys.  Ezc.  Mai, 
»iL  14—17;  Diod.xiv.  113;  Pint. CamiV/.  15—17  ) 
Kear  a  century  later  Clusium  witnessed  a  second 
invasion  of  the  same  barbarians,  the  Senones  having, 
in  B.  u  295,  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Etruria, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion  which  was  sta- 
tioned there.  (Liv.  z.  25, 26;  Pol.  ii.  19.)  During 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans,  we  hear 
but  little  of  Clusium,  the  Glusini  being  only  once 
mentioned,  in  conjnnctiou  with  the  Perusians,  among 
the  enemies  of  Rome  (Liv.  x.  30);  and  we  have  no 
account  of  the  period  at  which  they  passed  under  the 
Boman  y<4e.  The  city  is  next  mentioned  in  b.  c. 
22.^  during  the  great  Gaulish  war,  when  those  for- 
iradable  invaders  for  the  third  time  appeared  nnder 
its  walls,  shortly  before  their  decisive  defeat  at  Tela- 
mon.  (Pol.  ii.  25.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  Clusians  were  active  in  supplying  com  and  tim- 
ber for  the  fleet  of  Scipio  (Liv.  zxviii.  45);  and  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marina  they  appear,  in 
common  with  many  other  cities  cf  Etruria,  to  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Marian  party.  Two  sue- 
ceshive  battles  were  fought  in  ttie  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cluidum,  in  both  of  which  the  partisans 
of  Sulla  were  victorious.  ( VelL  Pat.  ii.  28 ;  Appian. 
B,  C.  L  89 ;  Liv.  EpiL  Uxxviu.)  V.  ry  little  is 
known  of  Clusium  under  the  Roman  em|are,  but  in- 
scriptions attest  its  continued  existence  as  a  muni- 
cipal town,  and  Pliny  distinguishes  the  **  Clustni 
novi  *  and  *'  Clusini  veteres,"  whence  it  would  appear 
that,  Uke  Arretinm,  it  must  have  received  a  fresh 
colony  of  citizens  who  enjoyed  separate  rights;  bat 
the  period  and  circumstanoes  of  this  are  wholly  un- 
known. The  name  of  Clusiam  is  still  found  in  the 
Itineraries,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy:  it  early  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  a  distinction  which  it  has  re- 
tained without  interruption  to  the  present  day;  and 
it  appears  certain  that  it  never  ceased  to  be  inha- 
bited. Dante  speaks  of  it  aa  in  his  time  going  fast 
to  decay,  bat  it  has  considerably  revived,  and  is  now 
a  floarishing  though  small  city,  with  about  3000 
mhabitants.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol  iii.  1.  §  49; 
Itm.  ^ lit  p.  285;  Tab, Peut.\  Gori,  Iwcr.  Etr.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  399-— 424;  Dennis's  j^trtirtia,  vol.  ii.  p.  331.) 
Chwn  retains  but  very  few  vestiges  of  her  early 
greatness  in  the  form  of  ruins  or  remains  of  edifices; 
but  some  portion  of  her  walls  are  still  visible,  which 
in  their  style  of  construction  resemble  those  of  Pe- 
msia  and  Toder;  and  a  few  fragments  of  architec- 
tural decorations  are  scattered  through  the  buildings 
of  the  modem  town.  But  the  numerous  sepulchres 
which  have  been  excavated  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  Etruscan  relics. — 
sepulchral  urns,  pottery,  bronzes,  and  other  objects. 
Many  of  these  are  interesting  as  exhibiting  appa- 
rently the  purest  specimens  of  Etruscan  art,  unal- 
tered by  Greek  influences;  much  of  the  pottery  in 
particolar  is  of  a  very  peculiar  style,  **  a  coarse, 
black,  unbaked  ware,  of  uncouth  formn,  grotesque 
daooimtioaa,    rude    workmanship,    and    no   artistic 
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beratj.**  The  fignres  with  which  it  is  adorned  are 
in  relief,  and  represent  for  the  meet  part  monsten 
and  uncouth  figures  of  a  very  Oriental  character. 
The  painted  vases,  on  the  other  liand,  which  have 
also  been  found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  though 
much  less  than  at  Tarquinii  and  Vulci,  uniformly 
represent  subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
h&ur  the  obvious  impress  of  Greek  art.  The  urns  in 
stone  and  terra-cotta  resemble  those  found  at  Vol- 
terra,  and  belong  for  the  most  part  to  a  late  period. 
Several  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  also  have  their 
walls  painted  in  a  style  very  siniiUr  to  those  of  Tar- 
quinii. (For  a  full  deMrription  of  these  works  of  art, 
see  Dennis  8  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  325—384.) 

About  3  miles  NNE.  of  Chitui  is  a  hill  of  conical 
form,  called  the  Poygio  Gajeila,  which  has  been 
IHt)ved,  by  recent  excavations,  to  have  been  converted 
in  ancient  times  into  a  vast  sepulchral  monument, 
containing  numerous  tombs,  and  a  number  of  hiby- 
rinthine  passages,  penetrating  in  all  directions  into 
the  heart  of  the  hill.  This  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  no  other  than  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  Porsena,  of  which  a  marvellous  account  has  been 
presen'ed  to  us  by  Pliny  from  Varro;  but  the  only 
resemblance  is  the  fact  that  in  that  case  also  there 
was  a  labyrinth  in  the  basement  of  the  tomb.  The 
description  of  the  superstracture  or  external  monu- 
ment (which  was  probably  taken  by  Varro  from  some 
Etruscan  author)  can  hardly  be  received  as  other 
than  fabulous,  and  is  justly  treated  as  such  by  Pliny 
himself,  though  some  modem  writers  have  believed 
it  litenUly,  and  attempted  a  restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment in  accordance  witli  it.  (Plin.  xx.xvi.  13.  s.  19; 
Mailer,  Etrutker,  vol.  ii.  p.  224;  Abeken,  Mittel- 
Italien,  pp.  244,  245;  Dennis,  /.  c,  pp.  385—400 
where  the  opinions  of  numerous  modem  authors  on 
this  much  controverted  subject  are  cited  aud  re- 
ferred to.) 

The  territory  of  Clusium  probably  included  several 
smaller  and  dependent  tovms.  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  at  the  modem  towns  of  Cetona, 
SarUano,  Ckianciano^  and  MontepulcianOj  all  of 
them  situated  within  a  few  miles  of  Chhm;  but  we 
hare  no  trace  of  the  ancient  names  of  any  of  these 
places.  The  district  adjoining  the  city  (probably 
the  valley  of  the  CUnis)  was  celebrated,  in  ancient 
aa  well  as  modem  times,  for  its  great  fertility,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  wheat  and  spelt  (Plin.  xviil 
7.  s.  12;  Colum.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  Horace  also  alludes  to 
its  possessing  sulphureous  springs,  frequented  for 
medicinal  purposes  (^Ep.  i.  15. 9).         [E.  H.  B.] 

CLU'SIUS  (KAoi;(nof),  a  river  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,now  called  the  CAi'esf,  which  rises  in  theRhae- 
tian  Alps,  and  forms  a  considerable  lake  now  known 
as  the  Logo  didro,  but  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer;  i^ter  emerging  from  which  it  bas  a  winding 
course  for  some  distance  through  the  Vcd  Sabhia^ 
and  from  thence  flows  for  near  30  miles  due  S. 
through  the  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  till  it  joins  the 
cuius  (^Oglio),  about  20  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Padus.  Polybius  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  it  aa 
forming  the  limit  between  the  Insubrians  and  the 
Cenomani,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  this 
could  ever  have  been  the  case;  it  certainly  was  hot 
so  in  later  times.  The  name  is  vmtten  in  the  Tab. 
Pent.  **  Cleusis,"  which  is  a  dose  approximation  to 
its  modem  form  of  Chiete.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLYDAE  (KAvSai),  a  place  in  Caria  in  the  Rho- 
dian  Peraca.  (Ptol.  v.  3.)  The  MSS.  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  older  editions  (Pirckheymer's,  for  instance) 
iin>  said  to  have  Chydae;  but  the  name  is  Clydac 


OSS  CLYFEA. 

b  tliB  Sudiumiu,  whicb  placn  it  90  sUdia  tut  of 
tiis  pRRnonbnj  pHklium,  probablj  Cmpg  Boho- 
madhi.  [O.  L.] 

CLYTEA.     [Asns,] 

CLYSMA  (_K\iaua),  the  ium«  ^t«i  bf  Eiu 
bini  to  the  Uenopoliliui  or  nalem  ^ulf  of  the  Ked 
Sea,  througfa  vbich  the  Ismeliles  passed  on  dry  land. 
iOnonuut.  t.  D.  BH\<r>4«ir.)  PhLl»t(»pns  (H.£, 
iii.  S)  «ajs  that  (he  gulf  w«a  to  called  from  the 
plia  ilbtn  it  lenninated;  which  would  seem  to  in- 
iirMn  tbet  the  siteof  the  modern  Ant  wuuicientlj 

thii,  Epiphaniiu  (m/p.  Baer.  lib.  li.  p.  GI8)  mcD- 
(JoQs  Tb  niJiiTpiiv  Toi!  KAfo>iiiT«i  u  one  of  the  three 
porte  of  the  Bed  S».— the  ot  hen  being  ATI.  «  ElMh, 
■nd  Berenia  (uicientlT  Eiion-geber),  both  titualed 
on  the  Elonitic  gulf.  (ltelaDd.AiIaeft.  p[>.4Tl,47S, 
556.)  [0.  W.] 

CNA'CALDS  MONS.    rCATHrAt] 

CSACION.     rLAcoKiA.J 

CNAUSUM.     [AncADCA,  p.  193,  ».] 

CNKMl'DES,     [Cnbmis.] 

CNKMIS  (Krq>u(},  a  nnge  of  mDnntoini  farminf- 
the  bunndaTj  beLwern  Fhocii  and  the  Epicnemidj" 
Locn,  who  nceived  their  dietinguLshiug  name  tnm 
this  Enountoin-  Munnt  CnemJA  woe  a  conlinaatial 
of  CallidroniDa,  with  which  it  was  connected  bj  i 
ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  Ihe  modem  town  c 
Fmdonitai.  (Stnh.  ir.pp.  416,42S;U>ke,  JVorCt 
era  Gritee,  tuI.  iL  pp.  66,  180.)  A  ipur  of  thi 
mountain,  mnnlng  out  into  the  sea,  formed  the  pro 
monlor;  Cbihidm  (Knt^ulK),  0[qaBite  the  islands 
called  Lichades  uid  tbe  Kuhoean  prnmontor;  Ce- 
naram.  Upon  thin  promontory  stood  a  fbrtnas,  also 
called  Cneniides,  distant  10  stadia  fmm  Thronium. 
It  was  near  the  nwdeni  KiiordkL  (SAxtS>.  ii.  p.  A2B ; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  3  lOi  Uelo,  ii.  3.  §  6;  eaUed  Cnemia 
byScjlai,  p.  S3,  and  flin.  It.T.  s.  13j  comp.  Leake, 
IVorlStm  Grace.  »ol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

CNIUUS  (.tl'itoi,  Cnidoi:  EA.  Krfiuf),  a  ciCj 


It  the  w. 


mitjof. 


aula,  which  fonns  the  oouthem  side  of  th*  baj  called 
Ceramirua.  Strabu  (p.  656)  describes  Cnidni  accn- 
rately  :  "  tt  iiaa  two  ports,  one  of  which  can  be 
cloaed,  and  is  inleiuled  for  triremea.  and  it  has  a 
station  (or  twenty  »hip«;  then  lies  in  fmnt  of  th* 
city  an  island  about  seiai  stadia  in  circuit,  lofly,  in 
the  form  of  a  Ihealn,  jinned  by  a  causeway  to  Ihe 
mainland,  and  makini;  Cnidus  in  a  manner  two 
cities,  for  a  large  pan  of  Cnidi 


raWh  il 


This 


id  Cape  Krio,  is  united  to  the  main  by  a  sandy 
nus.  The  island  is  about  600  yarde  long,  with 
iTeiage  width  of  about  150  yards.  Straljo's  di- 
■ioM  are  pretty  near  the  mark.  On  the  west 
towards  the  sea  the  island  is  steep  in  some  parts, 
Q  d«wn  eastward  towards  the  two  hnr- 


appeaiar 


side  of  Ihe  iilhmua  there  is 
an  ortifinal  borbnur;  the  smalleat  (on  Ihe  north 
ride)  has  a  narrow  entrance  between  hijih  piers,  and 
was  evidently  the  cloeed  basin  fur  triremes  wbkh 
Strabo  mentiono.  The  southern  and  largest  port  is 
forinod  by  two  tnuisverse  moles;  these  noble  works 
were  carried  into  the  sea  to  the  depth  nf  nenrlr  ■ 
hundred  f«t;  one  of  them  is  almoat  perfect;  the 


a  of  tlM  MQllteni  boriMiu:  i 


CKinUB. 
ma  m  BouRrtV  plan.    The 
mtrancfl  of  each  harhoot  to  \ 
h  CDRDecta  Cape  Krio  with  1 
Inidiaos  doubtless  found  uo  great  depth  of  ware) 
e  island  and  tbe  main  when  tbcy  c(B- 

lios.     who     WTOU 

ii.30-Sa. 


after  Stiabo,  ui  .        „      , 

T.  24.  g  7),  says  that  the  island  of  Cnii 
rated  from  the  mainland  by  a  tui'Ti>w  cbanneL  which 
he  calls  Euripns ;  and  in  eoe  of  the  poiwges  he  fiars 
that  tber«  was  a  bridge  orer  it.  He  adda  that  tbe 
chief  part  of  tbe  city  is  m  tlM  mwnland  of  Carta,  oa 
be  calls  it,  and  md»t  of  tbe  chief  bvildingo,  Tfaer* 
is  perfaitpa  no  iDconsistrncy  between  Strabo  and  Pau- 
nnias,  fat  if  Ihera  was  •  bridge,  then  was  pvhably 

Tlje  site  of  Cnidns  is  cofered  with  raim  ^  in 
erery  dincticn,  paiticnlarly  mi  Ihe  NE.  aide  it  Ihe 

qtiay,  sapported  by  Cyclopion  walls,  and  in  sooie 
plaoee  cut  out  of  the  steep  limestone  rocka,  wliick 
rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge."  ( Uamiltoo, 
Raanrchti.  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  39.)  Uuniltoti  fooiid  lb* 
walls  of  CniduB  Tery  perf«t,  and  tn«d  Ilieni 
throughoat  tbeir  whole  extent  to  Ibe  east  of  tbe 
haibuur.  "  The  city  i«  endued  by  two  wall*,  on 
muning  east  and  west,  the  other  simost  north  mud 
south,  and  nnited  at  the  eummit  of  the  hill  lo  tbe 
NE.  of  the  [own;  the  former  is  partly  Cyolapian, 
and  partly  pBeodiaodomoiu,  bnt  the  B1yl«  ici|wutq 
as  it  ascends.  The  Dorthem  part  of  the  wall  in  Tery 
perfect,  and  cnnlwns  two  or  three  toWEiI  in  a  stale 
of  great  preservatjoi ;  it  is  also  tbe  but  coutmcled, 
being  probably  of  a  hiter  date  and  pnrely  tsadocnooL 
— The  walls  in  the  peninsnla  are  also  well  pneerreil, 
containing  a  mund  tower  of  great  beauty  at  the  ei- 

ancient  city  has  been  more  merdliasly  plundered 
than  Cnidus;  iu  proximity  to  the  Mft  may  accoonl 
for  its  present  condition.  There  are  two  theatree, 
one  of  which  hod  a  diameter  of  400  feet,  bolh  in  a 
mined  condition,  a  Doric  atoa,  and  tbe  baeemait  uf  a 
large  building  which  may  hare  been  a  tAmpla.  Tba 
two  thaities  wen  ou  the  mHolaod  ude.  On  the 
there  an  circoUr  or  p«ar-«haped 


H  m  Ihe  grouo 

tt  have  been  cisterns,  as  Uomilti 
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aup|»aea.l(i 


r  ibere  is  Mitber  st 
"    Cnidua  contains  riunplM 
of  Gnek  arrfaitectun  of  diff.rcnt  kioda,  both  Doric 
Tbe  drawings  of  the  most  iw|Sftiult 

the  Dilettanti  Society. 
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CNIDUS. 

About  a  mite  or  more  from  the  eastern  gate  of 
Ctiidas  are  umneronB  tombs,  some  of  which  are 
bmldings  of  considerable  extent,  **  One  of  the  largest 
is  a  itquare  of  120  feet,  with  walk  of  beautiful  po- 
iygomil  construction  and  a  regular  coping  of  flat 
siabis:  within  this  space  are  two  or  three  small 
buildings,  apparently  tombs."  (Hamilton.)  The  front 
wall  of  these  tombs  is  in  some  few  cases  built  in 
horizontal  courses,  bat  the  polygonal  blocks  are  most 
frequent.  In  the  interior  there  are  either  *'  arched 
vaults  or  narrow  passages  covered  with  fiat  stones ;  the 
vaults  are  either  formed  of  large  Cyclopian  blocks, 
or  of  small  stones  firmly  cemented  together."  (Ha- 
miltim.)  "  The  existence  of  Cyclopian  masonry,"  Mr. 
Uamiltoi  obner>'ee,  "  thus  intimately  connected  with 
regular  arches,  seems  to  prove  that  the  polygonal 
style  must  have  been  in  use  at  a  much  later  period 
t  an  is  usually  believed."  He  further  says,  that  thu 
Cyclopian  masonry,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  decisive 
evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  cf  a  building;  and 
few  good  critics  will  dispute  the  truth  of  this  remark 
now.  An  inscription  was  found  among  these  Cyclo- 
pian tombs  which  belongs  to  the  Roman  period. 

The  extreme  western  point  of  the  Cnidian  pen- 
insula was  the  Triopium  Promontorium,  as  Scylaz 
eulls  it,  now  Cape  Krio^  and  perhaps  Herodotus  (i. 
174)  limits  the  name  Triopium  to  this  promontory. 
But  the  territory  of  Cnidus  (^  lO^iSIa)  extended 
eastward  to  Bubassus  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Syme,  and  here  is  the  narrow  isthmus  which  the 
Cnidians  attempted  to  cut  through  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus  the  Persian.  [Bubassus.]  This  long  narrow 
peninsula  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  10  miles.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  accurately  examined  by  any  modem  traveller, 
but  we  know  its  form  now  from  the  late  British 
survey.  Herodotus  certainly  calls  all  this  peninsula 
the  Cnidia,  and  he  describes  it  more  clearly  than  any 
otho-  writer.  Pliny  (v.  28)  is  very  brief  and  confused ; 
perhape  he  gives  the  name  Triopia  to  the  small 
peninsula,  or  he  may  include  in  this  term  the  western 
part  of  the  whole  peninsula.  His  term  Doris  may 
perhaps  include  Uie  whole  peninsula.  Pausanias 
(i.  1. 1 3)  has  no  name  for  it,  unless  it  be  the  Carian 
Chersonesus,  for  he  speaks  of  Cnidus  as  being  in  the 
Carian  Cbers^nesus;  but  in  another  passage  (v.  24. 
§  7)  he  clearly  gives  the  name  Chersonesus  only  to 
U)e  island,  which  is  now  Cape  iTrto,  and  he  says  that 
the  chief  part  of  Cnidus  is  built  on  the  Carian  main- 
land. [Compare  Bubassus  and  Caria.]  As  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  the  Cnidians  attempted  to  cut 
through  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  all  the  part  west  of  the 
isthmus  belonged  to  the  Cnidii ;  and  as  there  is  no 
other  city  to  whose  territory  it  could  conveniently  be 
attached,  it  seems  a  certain  conclusion  that  they 
had  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  Cnidus  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns,  but  wc  can 
<»nclude  nothing  from  this.  It  was  a  Lacedaemonian 
colony,  and  the  leader  of  the  colony  acomling  to 
tradition  was  Triopos.  (Pans.  x.  11.  §  1.)  It  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which 
was  reduced  to  five  cities  after  the  exclusion  of  Ha- 
licamassus.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  These  Dorian  colonies, 
Cnidus,  Cos,  and  Lindus,  lalysus  and  Camirus  in 
Rhodes,  formed  a  confederation.  Their  place  of  meet- 
ing was  at  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo,  where 
they  had  games,  and  bronze  tnpods  for  priies.  The  site 
of  Uie  Trio]Nan  temple  was  on  the  island,  now  Cape 
Krio,  (Thucyd.  viii.  35.)  The  Cnidians  traded  to 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  (Herod,  ii.  178)i  and  tbsy 
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had  a  treasmy  at  Delphi  (Pans.  z.  II.  §  5).  Tfaa 
position  of  the  place  was  favourable  for  trade  and 
Cnidus  acquired  wealth.  They  colonised  Lipara, 
one  of  the  Aeolian  islands  off  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  Atler  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut 
across  their  isthmus  [Bubassus],  the  Cnidians 
surrendered  to  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  and  so  far  as  we  know  they  remained  quiet. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesiau  War  they 
were  dependents  on  Athens,  fen*  we  must  suppose 
that  Thucydides  (ii.  9)  includes  them  m  the  term 
"  Dorians  dwellii  g  close  to  the  Carians."  Cnidus 
deserted  the  Athenians  after  their  losses  in  Sicily, 
and  the  Athenians  made  an  un.suocessful  attempt  to 
seize  the  place.  Thucydides  (viii.  35),  after  speaking 
of  the  Athenians  surprising  some  vessels  at  the 
Triopian  promontory,  says  that  they  then  mailed  down 
upon  Cnidus,  and  attacking  the  city,  which  was  un- 
walled,  nearly  took  it.  The  city  is  evidently  the 
town  on  the  mainland,  and  as  this  city  was  then 
unwalled,  the  walls  which  Hamilton  describes  must 
be  of  later  date  than  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 
B.C.  394  Conon,  who  commanded  a  Persian  and 
HeUenic  fleet,  defeated  the  Lacedaem<»iians  under 
Pisander  off  Cnidus  and  destroyed  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta.  (Xen.  JJtlL  iv.  3.  §  10;  Isocratee,  Panegyr, 
c  39.) 

In  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Antiocbus  the 
Cnidii  readily  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  16.)  One  of  the  veiy  few  occasions  on 
which  anything  is  recorded  of  the  military  operations 
of  the  Cnidii  is  their  sending  relief  to  Calynda,  when 
it  had  revolted  from  Caunus  (Polyb.  xzxi.  17), 
about  B.  c.  163.  On  the  lettlement  of  the  province 
of  Asia  they  were  included  in  it,  and  in  Pliny*s  time 
Cnidus  was  "  Libera,"  and  probably  at  an  earlier 
time.  It  was  taken  by  the  pirates  who  infested  these 
sess  before  they  were  cleared  out  by  Cn.  Pompeius 
B.C.  67  (Cic.  Pro  Lege  i/ant/ia,  c.  12),  at  the 
same  time  that  Samos,  Colophon  and  other  places 
on  the  coast  were  plundered. 

Hamilton  (^JRetearchee  and  Appendix^  vol.  ii.) 
copied  several  inscriptions  at  Cnidus.  None  of  them 
are  ancient,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  Roman 
period.  The  Doric  form  appears  in  iaftos  and  other 
words.  The  name  of  Apollo  Cameius  occurs  in  one 
inscription;  and  Apollo  was  worshipped  under  this 
name  at  Corinth,  and  by  all  the  Dorians  (Pans.  iii. 
13.  §  4).  Tills  inscription  is  a  memorial  in  honour 
of  Caius  Julius  Theopompns  (Theupompns  in  the 
inscription)  the  son  df  Artemidonis  (as  it  stands  in 
Hamilton's  copy),  and  it  was  erected  by  his  friend 
Marous  Aephicius  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Marcus. 
There  was  a  Theopompus,  a  native  of  Cnidus,  an 
historical  writer  and  friend  of  the  dictator  Caesar 
(Strab.  p.  656);  and  Theopompus  had  a  eon  Arte- 
midonis, but  according  to  this  inscription  Theopompus 
was  the  son  of  Artemidorus.  An  Artemidorus  in- 
formed Caesar  of  the  conspiracy  against  him.  (Plut 
Caes,  o.  65.)  The  inscription  shows  that  Theopompus 
was  a  Greek  who  had  after  Greek  fiashion  taken  the 
praenomen  and  nomen  of  his  patron,  and  this  Theo- 
pompus may  have  been  the  man  whom  the  dictator 
patronised.  Hamilton  conjectures  that  Apollonius 
may  be  Melon,  the  rhetorician,  the  teacher  of  Caesar 
and  Cicero;  but  if  that  is  so,  his  fiither  must  have 
received  the  Roman  citizenship,  for  he  is  called 
Mareus  in  the  inscription. 

Eudoxus  the  mathematician,  as  Strabo  calls  him, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Plato,  was  a  native  of  Cnidus; 
but  he  is  chiefly  known  as  an  astronomer.    Strabo 


CNOPUPOLB. 


■  phjsi 


ive  oT  Cnidua 


chida,  who  wrole  ■  treitJH  on  Ihe  Erylli 
■ltd  other  works.  The  CniJuuis  sen  fraul  of  »rt, 
tbough  Ihe  citj  did  not  patnoe  mists.  Tliej  plimd 
*  Blatua  of  Jupiter  it  Olyuipii^  with  a  itatue  of 
PelopB  on  one  lude  of  it,  mnd  the  lirer  Alpheius  on 
the  other.  (Piilu.  T.  34.  §  7.)  The;  lUo  Kt  upat 
Delphi  a  MWoe  of  Triopu,  the  bo-cBlled  fonmler  of 
their  cilj,  ■  fipire  of »  mu  (twidiiil!  bj  ■  Jiorse; 
■nd  m  Leto.  ind  Apollo  ud  Artenjis,  uhooting  their 
■TTowi  at  TilyoL  (Paus.  i.  11.  §  1.)  The  poinlini; 
oT  PolrgnotDS,  at  Delphi,  called  Lfschc,  t.u  an 
ofleiing  of  the  Cnidii.  (Paue.  x.  !5.  §  I.)  Aphrodite 
wai  worshipped  alCoidta,  and  the  pUoe  w»>  suppoeed 
to  be ms  of  her  favourite  abodes.  (Eor.  Oci.i.  30;  iii. 
tS.)  PiDSUiiai  meDlimu  three  temples  rf  Aphrodits 
at  Cnidiu;  in  the  oldeat  ilie  fae  worshipped  ai 
Dufitit,  in  a  teeand  as  Aciaea,  and  in  the  third  and 
most  recent  as  Cnidi*.  or,  u  the  Cnidiana  called  her, 
Eu|doea.  the  deilj  of  marineii  (J.  I .  §  3).  Cnidui 
pffiiscAKd  the  statofl  of  the  naked  Aphrodite  of 
Pniileles.  of  Parian  marble,  one  of  the  |:reat  works 
of  Gredin  genioji.  The  stalne  stind  in  a  chamber 
with  two  doon,  >o  that  Ihe  figure  could  be  seen  on 
both  eido.  People  uaed  to  visit  Cnidui  to  see  tlie 
bfi>Diif°l  ^oddtHs.  (Plin.  luyii.  5.)  Micomed«,  king 
of  BithjnU,  offered  to  boj  this  preeiooe  worit  from 
■  ij  payinn  thr  whole  of  th( 


of  Cnii 


le  Cnidian 


fened  to  keep  their  goddess  and  their  debt.   Lnc 
(^Amor.c.  II,  ii.),  or  the  author  of  (he  little  piece 
that  is  pripled  in  Lucian's  works,  has  described  the 
statue  with  the  (eelingof  an  artist.  {Did. of  Bioyr. 
art.  Praxitiitt,  where  t'  ' 


CKOPU'POLIS.    [Erttiibaf.] 

CNOPUa     [BoBOTiA,  p.  *13,  b.] 

CNOSUS,  or  GNOSUS.  suhsequontly  CNOSSUS, 
or  GNOSSUS  (Kiwrrti,  KwnrJi,  TnHi6t,  Tvuir. 
a6t:    Elk.   and    Adj.    Kytiamt,    Krmrams,   fVii- 

Ono^iis:  MatrcTeikio),  the  roysl  city  of  Crete, 
(ituated  (0  the  N.  of  the  island,  SE.  of  Matium,  and 
23  M.  P.  from  Gortjna  (Peaf.  Tab.).  It  <iri(rinallj 
was  cilied  Cabratub  (Kaifatat,  Sttab.  i.  p.  176) 


with  Cnossue,  with  Ihe  known  pcntion  ct  the  city 
111  foundation  was  attributed  to  the  hen>  of  Crttii 
romance,  Uinoa,  who  tnade  it  his  chief  rudence. 
(Uuni.  Od.  ill.  178).     Cnosins  and  its  neighboDr- 

disliict  Has  peculiarly  cmnecttil  with  Zeus.  At  the 
riTtr  Tethris,  or  Theton,  according  to  tralitiir, 
the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Uera  was  celebrated. 
(Diod.  T.  72.)  The  most  meired  mjlhos  astiined 
the  birth-plac*  as  well  aa  the  tnmbe  gf  Ibe  "  Fatbei 
of  gods  and  men  "  to  this  locally.  The  well-known 
Cretan  labyrinth  is  unifonnly  attached  to  Cnosi-u 
It  was  described  as  a  building  erwted  bj  Diedala^ 
and  Ihe  abode  of  the  Uinotaur  (Diod.  i.  61;  ApuUod. 

a  work  of  the  ima^niuitv^  <^  the  later  forts  and 
writers.  The  Homeric  poems,  Hesiod  and  Heiti- 
dotus,  are  all  eqnallj  silent  on  the  aubjecl  of  this 
edifice.  The  labyrinthial  construction  is  eeeendallj 
Aegyptian,  and  it  would  seem  pmlwble  that  tlw 
natural  cavema  and  excavated  sepulchres  itill  tu  'm 
seen  near  Cncesua.  and  which  wen  originally  u:v^ 
for  irligious  worship.  lugxcited.  aRer  Ihe  introdui> 
tion  of  Ae(!rptiaJ]  mylhijofiy  into  Greece,  the  iji» 
of  the  liibyriuth  and  its  ^bled  ocenpanL  (Oaup^ 
Uoeck,  Kreta,  roL  i.  pp.  56,  full.) 

CnoesuB  was  at  an  esrlj  time  coloDiied  by  EKriaiB, 
and  from  it  Dorian  imtiiutions  spread  over  the  wbule 
island.  It  prcaerved  Its  nuik  smimg  the  chief  i-itJT^ 
of  Crete  for  eome  time,  and  by  its  alliance  with 
Gortyna  obtained  the  dominical  over  nearly  ih«  wli.Je 
Wairf.  Polybiia  {iv,  53)  has  pven  sn  account  of 
the  civil  wars  wliich  distracted  Crete^  and  in  whiirb 
Cnossos  took  part.  Afterwards  it  became  a  Bouaa 
colony.  (Stnib.  a.  p.  477.)  AH  the  now  eziMinf 
veetigej  of  tlie  ancient  "  metropolio  "■  of  Cirte  «i« 
some  rude  masses  of  Boman  brick-work,  pans  of  i  be 
so-called  long  wall,  tnai  which  the  tnodem  name  uf 
the  site  has  been  derirad.  (Pashley,  Trai.  loL  L 
p.  304.)  Chertiphron,  or  Clssipbuo,  and  hl<  son 
Metagenra,    the   aichitecta    of   the    great    temple 

AenesidemuB  the  philLisoi^or,  and  Er^oteka,  whose 
victories  ui  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  and  Isthiniaf 
games,  are  celebrated  by  Pindar  (Olfmp.  liL  19). 
Pot  orins  of  Cuoseiu,  both  autonomous  and  impmal, 
see  Eckhel,  yol.  iL  p.  307.  The  usual  type  is  the 
labyrinlh;  ihe  finrns.  since  tl-ej  represent  cnly  a 
poetical  creaUon,  are  naturally  varied.       [K.  B.  J.] 


small  ri 


which  (i 


benesth  iU  walls.  (Callim.  flj™.  Dim.  v.  44.) 
Tritta  (Hesych.  I.  e.  Tpirro),  wiu  a  name  that  bad 
been  sune  time  applied  to  it.  Pliny  (iv.  SU),  who 
places  Cncasua  among  the  inlsnd  cities,  and  Flolem; 
(iii.  17.  S  10),  are  quite  wrong  in  the  positions  thfy 
assign  to  it.  Strabo's  text  (I,  c.)  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rupt (conp.  GrDskord,  >■  loc. ;  Uocck,  Crtta.  lol.  i. 


COBULATUS.  or,  u  Polyhios  («ii.  18)  wiMb 
it,  CoLOBATUS  (KoAiflnrsi),  a  river  which  the 
Roman  general  Cn.  Msnlius  creased  on  his  manh 
fmn  the  Canlam  [CacijrksJ  to  laionda  (Uv 
iiiviii.  15).  After  crossing  theCinlsTes  be  pused 
Ihe  Caialids  PoIum  rC*RAij™],  and  cune  t» 
Uindropolis;  fnioi  thence  to  Lagiai,  near  the  MONi 


COCALA. 

«f  tlie  Ljrns,  and  the  next  daj  to  the  Cobtiliitns.  In 
the  map  that  aocompanies  Spvmtt*B  Ljfcioj  the  Lysis 
and  the  Cobulatos  are  marked  us  the  two  upper 
branches  of  the  Catarrhactes  (Z>ucfe»-5a);  bat  thb 
requires  farther  examination.  Arundell  {Ana 
MmoTf  vol.  ii.  pi  154)  sappoees  the  Cobalatos  to  be 
the  Catarrhactes.  [G.  L.] 

CO'CALA  (t&  KaUaXa,  Arrian,  Ind,  23),  a 
small  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  where  Nearchus 
spent  several  days  on  his  xetnm  with  his  fleet  fitnn 
India.     Its  position  is  nncertain.  [V.] 

COCCIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
Itinerary,  as  being  27  miles  from  Bremetonacae, 
and  18  from  Mancnninm.  IQb-cAester  is  f^erally 
considered  to  be  its  modern  eooivalent.     [R.  0.  L.J 

COCHE  (K«x4  or  XmxO,  Steph.  B.),  a  small 
▼ilUige  on  the  TlgrUt  ^^  ^  ^^^^"^^  Selenceia,  on  the 
snthority  of  Stephanns,  who  qaotes  Arrian.  There 
has  been  considerable  donbt,  from  the  indistinct  ao- 
count  of  ancient  authom,  whether  or  not  Coche  is  .to 
be  considered  to  be  a  different  place  from  Selenceia, 
or  to  be  only  an  earlier  name  of  that  town.  On  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  opinions  seems  in  favoar  of  the 
former.  The  words  of  Arrian,  as  qnoted  by  Stepha- 
nos, are  precise  enongh.  Again,  in  describing  the 
march  of  Jnlianns,  Ammianus  (zxiv.  6)  spedks  of 
the  army  arriving  at  Coche  after  having  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  river  Tigris.  Orosins  (vii.  24) 
speiJa  of  Ctes»iphon  and  Codie  as  the  two  most  illos- 
trious  cities  of  the  Parthians,  and  Gregor.  Nazian. 
(  Oral,  m  Julian,  2)  calls  Coche  a  ^pwpiov^  of  equal 
strength  with  Ctesiphon,  and  so  situated  that  those 
two  places  might  be  considered  as  one  town,  divided 
only  by  the  river.  Lastly,  Eutropios  (iz.  12)  calls 
it  "  urheaT  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Cams.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ammianus  (zziv.  5)  has,  on  the 
emendation  of  Gelenius  (for  before  his  time  the  pas- 
sage was  held  to  be  corrupt)  "  Coehem,  qnam  Selen 
ciam  nominant,"  which  would  imply  that  Coche  was 
the  older  name:  to  which  Zosimus  fiii.  23)  probably 
refiBrB,  though  he  calls  the  plaoeZouiasa,  in  the  pas- 
sage T^f  wpirtpov  iik¥  Zmxi/nitf  9W  M  2f  Acvicf  (eu 
^rofta^o/A^t.  Pliny  (vii.  27)  speaks  of  Campi  Can- 
cAae,  which  probably  refer  to  the  same  place.    [V.] 

COCHE  iKAxyi  aL  XAnf),  a  town  of  Arsbia  De- 
serts, near  the  Euphrates,  in  lat  72^  SO',  Ion.  32^  30', 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  19).  [G.  W.] 

COCHLIU'SA  (KoxAfowro,  Steph.  B. «.  v. :  JCth, 
Kox^Mf6ffto$%  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which 
has  its  name  from  the  shells  found  there,  as  Alex- 
ander said  in  his  work  on  Lycia. [G.  L.] 

COCINTHUS  or  COCINTHUM  (Kidcvrtfet, 
Pol.),  a  promontory  of  Bruttium,  which  is  described 
by  Polybins  (ii.  14)  as  the  southernmost  esriiemity 
of  Italy,  on  which  account  he  considers  it  as  the 
jyvint  of  separation  between  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian 
Seas.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  founded  upon  a 
very  erroneous  conception  of  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  Italy.  For  it  is  clear  from  PUny  (who  him- 
self alludes  to  this  mistaken  idea)  that  the  promon- 
tory of  Cocinthum  lay  to  the  N.  of  Canlonia,  between 
that  city  and  the  ScyUacian  gulf  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15), 
and  can  therefore  be  no  other  than  the  headland  now 
called  Ptmta  di  StUo.  Jn  another  passage  (iii.  5. 
e.  6)  Pliny  not  unaptly  compares  the  configuration 
of  this  part  of  Italy  to  an  Amatonian  shield,  of  which 
Codnthus  forms  tiie  central  projection,  and  the  two 
promontories  of  Ladnium  and  Leucopetra  the  two 
horns;  the  latter,  however,  should  rather  be  the 
Promootoxy  of  Hercules,  or  Cape  SpartivefUo,  Mela 
qipears  to  confound  it  with  the  Zephyrian  Promon- 
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tory,  which  is  eeitainly  the  modem  Ctmo  di  Bt'tm 
tanOf  much  further  south.  (Mel.  ii.  4.)  The  mo- 
dem nsme  of  Capo  di  SHlo  is  eridently  derived  from 
some  column  (o-t^Ai)  or  frruXfi)  erected  on  the 
headland  as  a  Undmark,  and  appears  to  date  from 
an  early  period,  as  it  is  already  marked  by  the  name 
of"  Stilida  "  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  (/<m.  Mcarit, 
p.  490.)  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  on  the  con- 
trary, mentions  "  Cocinto  **  (p.  1 1 4),  as  if  there  were 
a  town  or  village  of  the  name;  but  it  was  probably  a 
merg  stetion.  [E.  H.  B.] 

COCOSA  or  COEQUOSA,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  is  the  firat  place  on  a  road  from 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Dax)  to  Burdigala  (^Bordeavz), 
It  is  pkced  24  M.  P.  from  Dax^  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a  place  called  Cautsique.  If  this  is  rightly  de- 
termined, we  ascertain  the  poeition  of  the  Gooosatcs, 
one  of  the  Aqnitanian  tribes  whom  P.  Crassus  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  him  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Gallic  war,  b.  c.  56  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  27).  Pliny 
(v.  19)  calls  the  people  "  Cocossates  Sezsignani," 
which  seems  to  mean  that  it  was  a  garrison  town. 
He  calls  the  Tarbelli "  Quatuorsignani."  The  position 
of  the  Cocosates  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Les  Landes ;  and  "  the  inhabitante  of 
the  Landes  are  still  divided  into  two  classes;  the 
Bouges,  or  those  of  the  north  or  of  the  TiU-de-Bueh ; 
and  the  Cousiots,  those  of  the  south.**  (Walckenaer, 
GSx>g.,  &c  voL  i.  p.  303)  [Boii].  [G.  L.] 

COCYXIUM  (KoicvAioy:  Eih.  KoKuklTtii),  a 
place  in  Mysia,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  with  Nean- 
dria  and  Ilium.  (Xen.  Hell  iii.  1.  §  16.)  In 
Pliny's  time  (v.  30)  it  had  disappeared.  He  men- 
tions it  between  Cilia  and  Thebe.  A  place  called 
Kulchidan^  or,  as  othen  write  it,  CoiteMolan'Ktmif 
is  supposed  to  represent  Cocylium.  [G.  L.] 

COCYTUS,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Acheron  in 
Epeiras.     [Achbron.] 

CODANI,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  between  the  Arsi  and  the  Vadd  (vi.  28). 
Forster  finds  them  in  the  tribe  of  Kodad  near  Mekka. 
(Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  note  f)  [G.  W.l 

CODANCNIA.     [ScAiTDiA.] 

CODA'NTJS  SINUS,  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the 
Chersonesus  Cimbrorum  (JntkMd)f  which,  as  Pomp. 
Mela  (iii.  4)  stotes,  is  filled  with  islands,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
It  was  therefore  the  southem  part  of  the  BcUHe, 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  it  extended  north  as 
hi  as  the  prom.  Cimbroram.  [L.  S.] 

CODDINUS.     [SiPTLUS.] 

CODBIOM,  a  fortified  town  in  Illyria,  which 
surrendered  to  the  Romans  upon  the  capture  of  An- 
tipatria,  b.  c.  200.  It  was  probably  near  the  latter 
city,  upon  the  river  Apsns.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27.)  It  was 
probably  the  same  town,  which  is  called  ChrysouF. 
dyon  by  Polybius  (v.  108).  (Leekey Northern  Cfreece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  326,  seq.) 

COELA  (t6l  KoiXa  tt}s  Kbeolas),  "Uie  Hollows,** 
a  part  of  the  coast  of  Euboea,  which  was  very  dan- 
gerous to  vessebi  in  stormy  weather,  and  where  a 
squadron  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked  just  before 
the  battle  of  Artemisium.  (Herod,  vlii.  13.)  Strabo 
(x.  p,  445)  describes  it  as  a  place  between  Aulis  and 
Geraestus;  but  as  Aulis  is  mispUuied  in  a  description 
of  the  Euboean  coast,  many  critics  have  proposed  to 
read  Chalcis.  The  Epitomizer  of  Strabo  has  Capha- 
reus  instead  of  Aulis,  a  correction  which  appears  to 
have  been  made  from  Ptolemy  (iiL  15.  §  25),  who 
places  the  Coela  between  Caphareus  and  the  pro- 
montory Chersonesus.     But  Ptolemy  is  the  onlf 
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writer  who  pUoes  the  C<iek  on  the  eaatern  ride  of 
tlie  Ukod;  iili  other  andeot  writers  euppoee  them  to 
hare  been  on  the  western  coast.  (Liy.  zzxi.  47 ;  VaL 
M;ix.  I  8.  §  10;  Lacan,  v.  196, 230.)  The  Persian 
fleet  mxLst  tberefure  have  sailed  roand  the  pronumtorj 
of  Geraestos  before  the^  woe  overUken  by  the  storm. 
(Grotikard  and  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  L  c.) 

COELE.     [Attica,  p.  302,  b.] 

COELESYRIA.    [Syria.] 

COELE'TAE,  a  Thracian  people,  divided  into 
majores  and  minoreSj  the  former  of  whom  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Monnt  Haeroos,  and  the  latter  aboot 
Mount  Rhodope.  (PUn.  iv.  18 ;  Lit.  xzxviii.  40 ; 
Tac.  Aim,  iii.  38.)  The  district  which  thej  inha- 
bited was  called  CodeHca.  [L.  S.] 

COELOS,  GOELA,  GOELIA,  or  CELA  (Ko«A^s 
Ai^^y,  KoIXa,  KoiAla),  a  port-town  in  the  Thracian 
ChersonesttS  on  the  HeUesponty  near  which  the 
Spartans  were  defeated  bj  the  Athenians,  and  where 
the  latter  erected  a  trophy  by  the  side  of  the  tomb 
of  Hecnba.  (Mela,  ii.  2.  7;  Plin.  ir.  18,  Ptd.  iii. 
12.  §  4 ;  Nicet.  v.  pi  81 ;  Anna  Gomn.  xiv.  p.  429 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  zziL  8 ;  HierocL  pu  634.)  There  still 
exist  coins  of  the  town  of  Goelos,  respecting  which 
see  Eckhel,  vol  IL  p.  50^  Its  modem  name  is  Kir- 
lidbahr.  [L.  S.J 

GOENOPURU'RIUM,  a  town  on  the  Thracian 
coast  of  the  Propontls,  on  the  road  from  Apolloniji 
to  Selymbria ;  in  it  the  emperor  Aarelian  was  mar- 
dered  in  a.  d.  275.  (Entrop.  ix.  9  ;  Vopisc  Avrcl. 
35 ;  Itin.  Ant  pp.  138, 230, 322,  where  the  phM^e 
is  odled  Genophrurium.)  It  is  generally  identified 
with  the  modem  Bivadot,  [L.  S.) 

COENYRA,     [Thashs.] 

GOEQUOSA.     [G0CO8A.] 

COETAE  (KoiToi),  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
at  the  end  of  the  Anabasis  (vii.  8.  §  25)  among  the 
nations  that  the  Ten  Thousand  passed  through. 
They  are  mentioned  between  the  Mossynoed  and  the 
Tibareni.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
part  of  the  work,  nor  elsewhere.  [G.  L.] 

GOEUS.     [Pamisus.] 

GOGAEONUM  (KarToic^roy),  a  mountain  in  the 
district  of  the  Getae,  which,  from  its  connection 
with  the  legend  of  Zamolzis,  was  considered  sacr^. 
A  river  beanng  the  same  name  was  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. (Strab.  vii.  p.  298.)  Neither  the  mountain 
nor  the  river  can  be  identified,  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  should  luok  for  them  in  the  E.  Garpa- 
thians  or  in  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Getae,  S. 
of  the  li'ter.  (Gomp.  Scha&rik,  Slavitcke  Alter- 
Mcim,  vol.  i.  p.  489.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

GOGAMUS.     [Hbbmus.] 

GOLAGEIA  (KoKoKtia),  a  town  in  Malis  of  un- 
certain site.    (Theopompk^apL  Athen.  vi.  p.  254,  f.) 

GOLA'NIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Damnii,  to  the  NE.  of  the 
Selgovae  (Solway),  Identified  with  Carstairiy  and 
with  Crawfvrd,     [Goria.]  [&  G.  L.] 

GCLAPIS,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  lapodes, 
in  Pannonia,  the  district  about  tlie  month  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  tribe  called  Colapiani.  (Strab. 
pp.  207,  214;  Plin.  iii.  28.)  Dion  Gassius  calls 
the  river  Colope  (zlix.  38,  its  modem  name  is 
Kidpa)^  and,  according  to  Strabo,  it  flowed  from  the 
Alps,  and  having,  in  its  course,  become  navigable, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Savus  near  Siscia  or  Se- 
gfstica.  [I^  S.3 

G0IX;HI  INDIAE  ((UAxo*.  Penplirar.frytftr. 
p.  33;  Tab.  Pouting.  Golchis  ludonmi;  K6\x^  ^f^ 
a^tpy,  Ptol.  Tii.  1.  §  10),  a  port  on  the  Malabar 
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Mast,  to  the  KE.  of  the  present  Cape  Comori^  in 
that  subdivision  of  India  which  the  ancienta  called 
India  intra  Gangem,  According  to  Ptolemy  (vii 
1.  §  10)  it  gave  its  name  to  a  gulf  which  was 
called  the  KoXvbs  KoAx"c^'*  Its  present  repre- 
sentative has  not  been  determined  ;  but  the  position 
is  sufficiently  identified  by  the  description  of  the 
neighbouring  coast,  which  was  and  is  celebrated  ftr 
its  pearl  fislieries  Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  Camntentanr 
on  the  Periplus  (vol.  ii.  p.  444),  has  shown  tlmt 
near  it,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Ceylon,  was  tli«> 
island  of  Epiodorus  (now  the  island  of  Jfonoar), 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  the  pearl 
fisheries.  It  b  not  improbable  that  many  other 
names  which  are  mentioned  in  the  inunediate  nei^rh- 
bourhood,  as  Golias,  Prom.  Goliacum,  Coniaci  (Ktf- 
ricucoi,  Strmb.  zv.  p.  689),  are  really  connected  with 
that  of  Gtilchi.  Indeed,  the  tezt  of  the  Periplus  is 
so  corrupt,  that  it  is  difikult  to  have  fiuth  in  the 
emendaticDS  even  of  the  very  learned  men  who  hare 
made  it  their  study.  (Vincent,  Peripbu  of  £r^ 
thntean  Sea,  voL  ii. ;  Atiatic  Reuarehu.  vol.  v 
pi  395.)  [v.] 

GOXGHICUS  SINUS.  [Colchi  Ihdiae.] 
COLCHIS  ih  Kjo\x^*  :  ^t^^  KoKx^s  :  Adj, 
Ko\x"^^*)i  *  district  of  western  Asia  bounded  on 
the  SW.  by  the  province  of  Pontus,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  river  Phasis,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Pontus  Euzinus  as  fiur  as  the  river  Goraz, 
on  the  N.  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  which  lay 
between  it  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  E.  by  Ib<*ri« 
and  Mts.  Moschici,  and  on  the  S.  by  Amieais. 
There  is  some  little  difference  in  authors  as  to  the 
eztent  of  the  oounby  westward :  thus  Strabo  (zii. 
p.  498)  makes  Colchis  begin  at  Trapezus,  while 
Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand,  eztends  Pontus  to  the 
river  Phasis.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Strab.  zL  p 
497;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5;  Theodor.  Hist.  EccL  v.  34  ; 
Procop.  B,  G.  iv.  4;  Zosim.  i.  32,  that  Pit  jus 
was  Uie  last  town  to  the  S.  in  Colchis,  and  from 
Strabo,  L  c.,  Arrian  Peripl.  p.  1 1.  (ed.  Huds.);  Mela, 
1.  19;  Ammian.  zxii.  15;  PtoL  v.  10;  that  the  posi> 
tion  of  Dioscurias  (which,  according  to  Arrian  and 
some  other  writers,  was  subsequently  called  Scfaas- 
topolis)  waa  in  the  northern  paiit  of  Colchis, 
and  distant  firom  Pityus,  acccnding  to  Strabo  366, 
and  according  to  Arrian  350  stadia.  The  order  of 
the  tribes  on  this  eastern  coast  of  the  Euzine  was 
according  to  Strabo,  and  conrniendng  from  the  N., 
the  Zygi,  Heniochi,  Gercetae,  Moschi  and  Colchi ;  it 
would,  however,  appear  that  the  whde  district  po- 
pularly known  as  Golchis  oocupied  the  gTeatw  part 
of  the  territory  on  which  these  smaller  tribes  or  sul^ 
divisi<H)S  of  people  were  settled ;  and  may,  therefore, 
as  stated,  be  considered  roughly  to  extend  from 
Trapesus  to  Dioscurias.  The  district  comprehends 
the  modem  provinces  of  Mingralia  and  part  of  Ab- 
basia,  south  and  west  cf  ML  Elburz.  Aeschylus 
and  Pindar  appear  to  be  the  earliest  authors  who 
have  given  to  tins  land  its  histwical  name  of  Colchis. 
The  earlier  writers  only  speak  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Aea,  the  residence  of  the  mythical  king  Aeeies. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Colchi,  were  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus  (ii.  104,  105)  and  Diodorus 
(i.  28)  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Sf'sostna,  and 
therefore  of  Egyptian  origin.  Hexxiotua  argues 
that  the  people  of  Golchu  were  the  nlics  of  this 
army,  because  of  the  many  customs  which  were 
similar  to  them  and  to  tlie  Egyptians,  and  not  is 
use  originally  in  other  nations,  as  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision, and  the  working  of  linen  (which  the 
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Qrteks  called  Sardonic,  or,  aa  Ijurher  thInkB, 
Sardian,  from  Sardefl),  and  also  from  their  lan^iuure, 
from  the  natural  complexion  of  their  skin,  which 
was  of  a^diLnky  colour,  like  that  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  vallev  of  the  Nile,  and  fhnn  their 
having;  early  hair.  Stmbo  {L  c.)  alludes  to,  but 
seemii  hardly  to  credit,  this  ntory.  Yet  many  modem 
scholars  have  held  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it, 
and  have  attempted  variously  to  account  for  the 
connection  between  the  two  people.  (Comp.  Heeren, 
Ideen,  vol.  u  pt.  1  p.  405 ;  Michaelis,  Laws  qfMotet, 
▼ol.  ir.  p.  ISA,  &c.)  Herodotus  is  so  far  a  good 
authority,  that  he  does  not  speak  from  hearsay,  but 
from  personal  observation.  Pindar  {Pyth,  4.378),  too, 
callus  the  Colchians  dark-complexioced.  Ammianua 
(rail.  8)  probably  merely  copies  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus. Dionysius  Perieg.  (v.  689)  confiima  the 
general  tradition  of  the  Egyptian  descent  of  the 
Colchians. 

The  Culchi  were  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes, 
chiefly  settled,  as  we  have  stated,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine;  as  the  Machelones,  Heniochi,  Zy- 
dretae,  I^zi.  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Phasis:  the 
Aptitdae,  Abastci,  Samigae,  Corazi,  to  the  N.  of  it ; 
the  Coll,  Melanchlaeni,  Geloni,  and  Suani,  along  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.and  W.,and 
the  MoKchi  to  the  SE.,  among  the  Muschici  Montes, 
an  outlying  spur  of  the  same  great  chain.  (See  under 
these  names.)  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  of 
the:ie  tribes,  the  Laxi  gave  their  name  to  the  Regio 
La^ica,  a  title  whereby  the  whole  country  was  known 
at  a  late  period  of  history  (Procop.  B.  P.  il.  15, 
Goth.  iv.  I ;  Ptol.  v.  10.  §  5,  as  compared  with 
Arrian,  Periptus^  p.  1 1 ),  and  that  the  Abasci  have 
no  doubt  perpetuated  their  name  in  the  modem 
Ahbana  (Rennell's  Map)  or  Abkhasia  (Ritter).  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that  the  names  Coll,  and  Colias, 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Colchis ;  not 
unpossibly  through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers 
or  editors.  [Colchi  Ihdiab-I  The  only  river  of 
any  importance  was  the  Phasis  { now  Fdz  or  JRioni), 
which  was  according  to  some  writers  the  S.  boundary 
of  Colchis,  but  more  probably  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  that  country  from  the  Caucasus  W.  by  S. 
to  the  Euxine,  and  the  Anticites  or  Atticitus  (now 
KttbaHy  Arrian  (JPeripluiy  p.  10)  mentions  many 
others  by  name,  but  they  would  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  than  mountain  torrents:  the  most  important  of 
them  were  Charieis,  Chobua  or  Cobus,  Singames, 
Taxburas,  Hippua,  Astelephus,  Chrysorrhoas,  several 
of  which  are  also  noticed  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
The  chief  towns  were  Dioecuriaa  or  Dioscuris  (under 
tlie  Romans  called  Sebastopolis)  on  the  sea^boiurd  of 
the  Euxine,  Sarapana  (now  Scharapani)^  Sorium, 
An-haeopolis,  Macheiresis,  and  Cyta  or  Cutatisium 
(now  KchiUU$)j  the  traditional  birth-place  of  Medea. 

The  country  itself  was  celebrated,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  earliest  times  for  its  cultivation  of 
the  trade  in  linen  (Her.  ii.  105  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  498). 
During  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  still  later 
under  Constantino,  many  castles  aiul  Victories  occu- 
pied its  coasts,  so  as  to  maintain  the  general  trade 
of  the  district  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  2,  J9.  P.  ii. 
28  ;  Zoslm.  ii.  33) ;  which  produced,  besides  linen, 
timber  for  ship-building,  hemp,  flax,  wax,  pitch, 
and  gold  dust  (Strab.  li.  p.  498 ;  Appian.  Mithr. 
3.  103.)  Among  many  of  the  poets  of  antiquity, 
and  especially  among  those  of  tfa«  later  and  Roman 
times,  Colclus,  aa  the  scene  of  the  parentage  of 
Medea,  and  of  the  subsequent  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts and  the  capture  iff  tlie  Golden  Fleece,  was  the 
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fiatire  seat  of  all  nreeries  and  witchcrafts.  (Horat. 
Camu  il.  13.  8,  Epod.  v.  21,  rfL  57 ;  Juv.  vi.  643 ; 
Proper!  ii.  1. 58 ;  Martial,  x.  4. 35.)  The  existence 
and  growth  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Iris  plant  (Dioscor. 
tn  Proem,  lib.  vi. ;  Plin.  xxviii.  9),  from  the  bulbous 
root  of  which  the  medicine  we  call  Colchicum  is 
extracted,  may  have  led  to  some  of  the  tales  of 
sorcery  attributed  to  Medea.  (Ovid.  A.  Am.  ii.  89  ; 
Lucan.  vi.  441.) 

We  have  occasional  notices  of  the  history  of 
Colchis  incidentally  recorded  in  various  passages  of 
the  classical  writers,  from  which  we  may  gather:— 

1.  That  during  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Persian  cmpre  (Her.  iii.  97); 
tiiough  subsequently  the  people  appear  to  have 
thrown  off  tliis  yoke,  and  to  have  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8.  §  9,  vii.  8.  §  25). 
Still  Uter,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Colchians  were  not  included  in  the  sway  of  the  Per- 
sians.    (Arrian,  An€A.  iv.  15.  §  4.) 

2.  During  the  period  of  t  e  contests  between 
Mithridates  and  tne  Romans,  Colchis  was  consi- 
dered to  be  one  of  the  territories  which  the  king  of' 
Poiitus  had  annexed  to  his  paternal  territory  (Ap 
plan,  Miihr.  15),  though  its  allegiance  was  even 
then  uncertain  and  doubtful  (/6(c/.  64).  Durin^r 
the  Second  Mithridatic  War,  Mithridates  made  hit; 
son  Machares  king  of  Colchis  (Jhid.  67),  who  ap- 
pears to  have  held  his  power  but  for  a  short  period. 
Finally,  on  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Mithridates- 
Pompey  made  Aristarchus  the  governor  of  this  dis* 
trict  (/ftidL  114;  comp.  Dion  Ca-ss.  xxxvi.  33, 
XXX vii.  3..)  On  the  fkll  of  Pcmpey,  Phamaoes,  son 
of  Mithridates,  took  advantage  of  Caesar  being  occu- 
pied in  Egypt,  and  reduced  Colchis,  Armenia,  and 
some  part  of  Cappodocia, — defeiiting  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvin  us,  whom  Caesar  subsequently  sent  against 
him.  His  triumph  was,  however,  short-lived.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  45.) 

3.  Under  Polemon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Phar- 
naces,  Colchis  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
and  the  Bosporas.     (Strab.  xi.  pp.  493 — 499.) 

Lastly,  from  Theoph.  Byzant.  {Fragm.  4),  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Jubtin,  a.  d.  572, 
the  Colchians  and  Abasgi  joined  the  king  of  Anne- 
nia  as  the  allies  of  Chosroes  in  his  war  against  Mar- 
cian.  At  this  period  the  district  itself,  as  already 
remarked,  was  generally  known  as  Terra  Lazica. 
(Menand.  Prot.  Fragm,  3  of  his  ConHnuaiion  oj 
the  History  ofAffcUhiat.)  [V.] 

COLENDA  (KoX^vSa:  perhaps  Cueliar),  a  city 
of  the  Arevacae  in  Hispania  Tanaconensis,  men- 
tioned by  Appian  {ffitp.  99, 100;  tfkert,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
1,  p.  456).  [P.  S.] 

COLI  (KwXoi),  a  people  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
north  of  Colchis,  inhabiting  a  district  called  after 
them,  KuKuHi.  The  northern  part  of  the  Caucasus 
waa  also  called  KwKucii  6(ni.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  KwAoi ; 
Scylax,  p.  31,  where  KwAiir^  should  be  read  for 
KupiKh;  Plin.  vL  5.  s.  5;  Mela,  i.  19^ 

COLIAS.     [Atujcnae,  p.  305,  b.J 

COLICA'RIA,  a  place  iir  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on 
the  Po,  between  Mutina  and  Hostilia,  near  Miran- 
dola     (It.  Ant) 

COLIS  (KwAis,  Dion.  Perieg.  1 148;  Mela,  iii.  7; 
Fest.  Avienus,v.  1355),  a  district  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
opposite  to  Ceylon,  and  a  little  to  the  northward  of  CajM 
Comorin.  Ah  stated  elsewhere  [Colchi  Indiae], 
there  is  a  great  confusion  in  the  names  which  tlie 
ancients  have  preserved  of  the  places  on  this  coast; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  names  Calligirum,  Co- 
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lincum,  Colis,  tnd  CoIiaSf  refer  to  one  uid  tlie  «me 
district.     That  it  wm  N.  of  Cape  Comorin  is  quite 
clear;  and  if  CoIim  and  Colts  be  one  and  the  same, 
it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  far  to  the  N.,  as  Dionysios 
(V.  951)  evidently  describes  the  former  as  opposite  to 
Ceglon.     Ptolemy  and  Mareian  connect  with  Calli- 
iricum  another  promontory,  which  they  call  Cory 
yK&pv  iKpov)^  a  projecting  strip  of  land  to  the  E.  ct 
the  Sinus  Colchicu*:  it  has  been  supposed  by  Ritter 
(Krdk.  ▼.  p^  517)   to  be  the  same  as  the  present 
/Vinton,   opposite   the   island   of    Ranuinan  Kor, 
Pliny(vi.  20.  s.  23)  speaks  of  a  Promontoy  Calin- 
gon,  —  doubtless  the  Calligicum  of  Ptolemy.     [V.] 
COLLATIA  (KaXkaria:  Eth,  KoAXorlVor,  Col- 
latinus :  Ccutel  ddC  Osd)^  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tium,  situated  about  10  miles  E.  of  Rome,  between 
Gabii  and  the  Anio.    Yir^^l  notices  it  as  one  of  the 
colonies  of  Alba  Longa  {Aen.  ri.  774) ;  a  clear  proof 
that  he  considered  it  as  a  Latin  town;  and  Dio- 
nysius  also  distinctly  attributes  it  to  that  people:  it 
is  strange,  therefore,  that  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  Sabine  city  previous  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans.    The  first  occasion  on  which  its  name 
appears  in  history  is  during  tlie  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection to  Rome.  (Liv.  i.  38;  Diooys.  iiL  50.)    Liry 
has  presened  to  us  tlie  formula  of  "  deditio"  on  this 
occasion,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  is 
historically  true,  as  the  city  never  appean  again  as 
an  independent  state.    Tarquin  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a  garrison  there,  whence  he  is  erroneously 
represented  by  some  late  grammarians  as  the  founder 
of  the  city  (Serv.  ttd  Aen,\i.  744):  he  at  the  same 
time  appointed  his  nephew  Egerius  as  governor,  who 
in  consequence  obtained  the  surname  of  Collatinua, 
whicli  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants ;  and  Lucius 
Tarquinius,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  is  represented 
as  residing  at  Collatia  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Ardea.     (Liv.  i.  57 — 59;  Dionys.  iv.  64.)     Silius 
Italicus  also  represents  it  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
elder  Brutus  (viii.  363);  but  there  is  no  other  au- 
thority for  tliis.     No  subsequent  mention  of  Collatia 
occurs  in  history ;  but  it  appears  to  have  gradually 
declined.     Cicero  incidentally  notices  it  as  one  of 
the  municipal  towns  of  Latium  which  was  in  his 
time  in  a  very  decayed  condition.     Strabo  tells  us  it 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  village,  and  Pliny  enumerates 
it  among  the  "  populi  **  of  ancient  Latium  which  were 
then  no  l<mger  in  existence.  (Cic.  deLeg.  Agr.  ii.  35 ; 
Strab.  T.  p.  230;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9.)    This  is  the  last 
mention  of  the  name  that  we  meet  with ;  but  the 
memory  of  its  existence  was  preserved  by  the  Via 
CdlUtia  or  ColUttina,  which  is  noticed  more  than 
once  by  Frontinus  {d^  AquaeducL  5, 10),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  lay  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Praenes- 
tina,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  short  in- 
terval.    This  is  the  only  clue  to  the  position  of 
Collatia,  the  site  of  which  has  in  consequence  been 
generally  fixed  at  a  place  calle^l   Ctutellaccio  or 
jCastel  ddV  Osa^  a  ruined  c»>tle  of  the  middle  ages, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  a  little  stream  culled  the  Osa^ 
little  more  than  2  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Anio,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  site  of 
Gabii.     There  remain  on  this  spot  some  very  incon- 
sidenible  fragments  of  walk  o.i  the  bide  towards  the 
stream,  where  it  presents  a  steep  and  abrupt  face  of 
tufo  lock,  but  on  the  other  .side  it  is  wholly  without 
^fences,  and  Gell  is  of  opinion  that  the  site  was 
little  adapted  for  that  of  an  ancient  city.     Hence  he 
inclines  (as  well  as  Westphal)  to  place  Collatia  at 
Lunghesaif  another  mediaeval  fortre&a  oo  a  bo'd  and 
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neariy  isolated  hill  just  above  the  aaifliMBBB  of  thi 
Om  with  tlie  Ania  The  position  of  Lmmgkeua  u 
certainly  one  better  adapted  by  nature  for  the  elf 
of  an  andent  city  than  that  of  Ctuiti  ddl  Ota,  s&J 
would  accord  much  better  with  Virgira  cxpieasitw 
('*  CoUatinas  imponcnt  montibns  arces,**  Aea.Lc.) 
but  no  ruins  have  been  discovered  there.  (tieO,  Top 
of  Rome,  pp.  171— 175;  Kibby,  I>mfonu;vuLi.ffi 
478 — 482;  Westphal,  Rom,  Kampagme^  ppi  100. 
101 :  Abekcn,  Mtttel  ftoL  p.  78.)        [E-  H.  B.] 

COLLOPS  MAGNUS  or  CULLU  (K^AAof  m'- 
7ar  1l  K6\Kov,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  3;  Chulli  MuniapiQ'n, 
7^  AnLp.\9;  Chulln,  Tab.  PeuL ;  Cholla,  St^Ua. 
29;  CoUoy  Ru.),  a  city  of  Numidia,  upon  ahead- 
land  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Sbus  Olcachites  {Buy 
o/Storah),  E.  of  the  Pr.  Tretum,  and  50  M.  P.  wesl 
of  Rusicada,  celebrated  for  its  purple-dyeing  rsts- 
blishments,  and  probably,  therefore,  a  PboenitMa 
colony.  (Brun,  yJ/ruMs,  p.  214.)  Ptolismy  menti>«s 
a  K6Wo^  ftiicpot,  considerably  to  the  E.  of  thi».  In 
a  position  apparently  near  the  oppoate  side  of  the 
bay.     (Ptol.  and.  §  4.)  [P.  S.] 

COLLYTUS.  [Athehak,  p.  302.] 
COLOBATU&  [CoBULATua] 
CCXLOBI  (KoXoeof,  Diod.  iii.  32;  Agathairh. 
p.  46;  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  28),  a  tribe  of  Tttigkidnes 
situated  on  a  strip  of  limd  in  the  vidnity  of  the 
promontory  of  Bazium  in  lat  24^  N^  and  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  §  7) 
mentions  a  mountain  (KoXotf^  fyos^  &jc|Mr),  and 
Strabo  (xvi.  p  771)  a  forest,  of  the  Colobi  (KoAo&ir 
Akaos)  in  this  r^on,  between  Berenic-e  and  the 
harbour  of  Antiphilos.  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  8)  [Jacei 
a  town  of  Coloba  between  the  promontcwy  at  Atoetam 
and  Philoteris.  The  Colobi,  like  tie  entire  Troglo- 
dytic  nation,  were  the  subject  of  many  &bles.  In  the 
Greek  language  their  name  imports  "  the  mutilated," 
and  they  seem  to  have  practised  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision after  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves  ( Aiistat 
/fist  An.  iii.  8.  §  6;  Diod.  iii.  32).  They  were  pro- 
bably a  dwarfish  people,  and  among  the  varieties  of 
the  Aethiopict  race  whose  low  stature  or  deformity  led 
finally  to  the  fiible  of  the  Pygmies,  The  region 
which  they  inhabited  was  barren,  and  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  pasture  grounds  to  the  west  of  it  by 
their  stronger  kinsmen  or  neighbours.  Hence  that 
diet  was  principally  shell-fish  and  the  casual  pro- 
ducts of  ^e  chase,  and  their  curtailed  proportions 
were  confirmed  by  their  poor  diet.  [W.  B.  D.] 

COLOE  (K0K611  Xt^ini,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  24,  31 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  t.  «.),  a  lake  in  Aethiopta,  hit.  12^  N., 
through  which  flows,  but  with  little  intennixture  of 
their  several  waters,  the  river  Astapus  {Bakr-tl- 
Azrek%  the  Blue  or  Dark  River.  The  hJce  Col<ie  is 
probably  the  Yc^ctf  or  YI$«m  of  Strabo  (xvii.  pi  822), 
and  is  the  modern  Lake  Dembea  or  Tmohul  There 
was  also  in  Aethiopia  a  town  named  ColoS  (RoA^ 
wtJAit,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  25)  of  which  the  site  is  un- 
certain ( Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erytisr.  pi  3 ;  Maanert. 
Geograph.  voL  xii.  p.  167).  [W.  B.  D.] 

COLO'KAE  (KoAwKoi)  or  COLCNE,  a  town  hi 
the  Troad,  140  stadia  from  Ilium.  (Strab.  pp.  589, 
604;  Thuc.  i.  131;  Xen.  HeO.  iii.  1.  §  13;  Pans. 
X.  14.  §  1.)  According  to  tradition,  Colonae  was  in 
early  times  the  residence  of  a  Thracian  prince 
Cycnus,  who  possessed  the  atyoining  country  and 
the  island  of  Tenedoe,  opposite  to  which  Colunae  was 
situated  on  the  roalnUnd.  Colonae  was  probably 
one  of  the  towns  from  which  the  inhabitants  wen 
removed  to  supply  the  population  ef  Alexandria  in 
Troas.     Pliny  (v.  30)  phu»8  it  in  the  interior,  and 
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speaks  of  it  u  one  of  th«  places  tluit  had  disap- 
lieared. 

There  was  a  Colonae  near  Lamp^ctis  on  the 
Hellespont)  a  ijondaiion  of  the  Milesians.  (Stmb. 
p.  589:  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.  §  11.)         [0.  L.] 

COLCraiA,  in  Britain.  The  critidsni  which  ap- 
plies to  Camulodunum  [Camulodunum]  has  been 
postponed  to  the  present  notice,  because  the  place, 
to  which  the  genenU  assent  of  inyestigators  has  as- 
ailTDod  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  Koman 
colony  in  Britain — tlie  CoUmia  KOft'  i^6}(V'^ — is 
the  Ctter  Cobm  of  the  British,  and  the  Camidodunum 
of  the  cla.Hsical  writers.  Cair  Colun  is  a  name  in 
Nennius's  list  of  British  cities.  In  Bcda  and  tlio 
earlier  Anglo-Saxon  authorities  we  have  such  fonns 
as  Colnaceastert  CoUcestria,  &c.,  evidently  meaning 
Colcheter  in  Essex.  Lastly,  in  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, we  find  the  special  btatement  that  the  British 
Caer  Cohm  and  the  A.-S.  Colecestria  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  identity  of  Camtdodunum  with  the 
town  thus  named  from  Colonia  is  another  queiition. 
Few  writers,  however,  have  disconnected  them.  The 
chief  grounds  for  the  identification  lie  in  two  paii- 
sages  of  Tacitus. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  loeni  (in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk),  and  tlie  Cangi  (on  the  Irish  Sea),  after, 
too,  a  diversion  again^it  the  BrigantsH  (to  the  north 
of  Uie  Humber),  the  fierce  nation  of  Silnres  require<l 
repression.  For  this  purpose  a  colony  is  established 
at  Camulodunum — "Silurum  gens  non  atmcitate, 
Don  dementia  mutabatnr.  quin  helium  exerceret, 
castrisque  l^ionum  premenda  foret.  Jd  quo  promp- 
Hua  vmiret,  oolonia  Camnlodunuin,  valicla  veteran- 
orum  manu,  deducitur  in  agros  captivne,  subsidium 
advenus  rebelles,  et  imbuendis  sociis  ad  ofBcia  l^um. 
Itom  inde  ad  biluras."  (Ann,  xil.  32,  33.)  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  words  in  Italics.  Reference 
is  alao  made  to  the  article  Cangi.  The  section,  too^ 
of  Tacitus  preceding  the  one  quoted  should  be  read. 
This  tells  us  that  (^torius  had  already  fortified  the 
valleys  of  the  Sabrina  and  tlie  Autona — the  Sabrina 
meaning  the  Severtif  whatever  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  Autona  (?  Aufona). 

N»w,  with  stations  already  effected  on  the  Severn, 
and  another  river,  which  was  certainly  nearer  to 
Wales  tiian  any  river  of  Ettsex,  how  can  we  reconcile 
the  probable  movements  of  Qstorius  with  either  of 
the  accredited  sites  of  Camulodunum?  This  is  well 
known  to  have  bem  either  Maldon^  or  WrUtie  (near 
Colchester)^  each  in  Esttex,  and  each  in  the  very  hist 
place  iiua^nable  for  the  operations  of  a  Silurian,  a 
Brigantian.  or  a  Cangian  campaign,  even  if  it  be 
allowed  to  suit  an  Iceuian. 

The  solution  to  tliese  difficulties  probably  lies  in 
the  hd  of  Tacitus*s  authority  being  of  a  high  value 
only  for  those  parts  <^  our  island  with  which  his 
father-in-law  Agricob  came  in  contact,  and  for  that 
period  of  our  early  history  during  which  that  general 
was  so  important  an  actor.  Now,  the  parts  that  he 
knew  best  lay  in  the  west  and  north —  in  Wales  and 
Scotland  —  rather  than  in  the  eastern  counties. 

In  A.D.  61,  the  name  of  Camulodcmum  re-appears 
(Ann.  xiv.  31);  its  geographical  and  political  rek- 
tions  being  comparatively  clear.  Thus,  the  war  is 
against  the  famous  Queen  of  the  Iceni  (Boadicea), 
and  tiie  population  of  the  neighbourhood  is  that  of 
the  Trinobantes  (MideUesex),  At  the  same  time, 
the  campaign  in  Wales  is  interrupted  by  the  Iceiiiao 
revolt;  a  &ct  to  which  we  may  possibly  trace  the 
confusion  in  the  account  of  OHtorios.  The  actual 
iiioveuwot  firum  w«»t  to  east  directed  the  attention  of 
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the  historiaa  towards  Wales,  whihtt  the  probable  ra- 
pidity with  which  Paullmus  (the  general  now  under 
notice)  eflfected  it,  abridged  the  distance. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Camulodunum  of  the  loe- 
nian  campaign  is  a  pUce  of  pleasure,  rather  than  a 
military  fortification — *^  Nullis  munimentis  septam 
—  dum  amoenitati  prius  quain  usui  oonsulitur." 
This  is  not  quite  what  we  expect  It  contains  a 
temple,  an  image  of  victory,  a  curia^  and  a  theatre. 

Where  does  Tacitus  place  it?  He  is  generally 
said  to  place  Camuludunmn  on  the  aet»tuary  of  the 
Than  ten:  by  which  a  slight  complication,  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  tliat  river  as  far  nortli  as  the 
BUicktcattr,  m  engendered.  Nevertlielees,  though 
the  context  favours  this  view,  it  does  not  absolutely 
enforce  it  —  "  extemos  fremitus  in  curia  eorum  au- 
ditos;  consonuitjM  ululatibus  theatrum,  vitiamque 
speciem  m  aestuario  Tametae  bubversae  coloniae." 
This  by  no  means  says  that  the  popuUtion  of  Camu- 
lodunum saw  it.  It  might  have  been  seen  in  London. 
The  passage  continuea  —  **Jam  oceanum  cruento 
aspec'tu;  dilaliente  aentu,  humanoruin  corporum  ef- 
figi(!s  relictas,  ut  Britanni  ad  spem,  ita  vetercmi  ad 
nietum  traheliant."  As  these  veterans  were  the  real 
occupants  of  Camulodunum,  the  extract  is,  pro  tantOf 
in  favour  of  Tacitus's  having  placed  it  on  the  Thames. 
Still,  as  already  stated,  it  is  not  conclusive.  The 
chief  reason,  however,  for  giving  the  passage  in  full 
will  appear  hi  tlie  sequel. 

Ptolemy's  Camudolannm  is  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
antes,  on  the  Imensa  acNtuary,  the  Trinoantes  being 
eatkt  of  the  Simeni,  whose  town  is  Venta.  The 
current  explanation  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  Si- 
meni are  tlie  Iceni  of  the  other  autliom,  and  Venta 
the  Venta  loenorum  (saaNoncichy.  In  a  previous 
passage,  we  have,  in  Uie  following  order,  froin  north 
to  south,  (1)  the  Metaris  aestuary  (ssthe  Wash), 
(2)  the  river  (rOfteftntM  (Tare),  (3)  a  promontory, 
(4)  the  outlets  of  the  river  Idumannia,  (5)  the  Ta- 
missa  aestuary.  Now,  the  Tamiasa  aestuary  is  the 
Imensa  aestuary,  and  the  Ei-</«-mannia  the  Blach- 
water.  At  least,  such  is  the  view  suggested  by  tlie 
element  d»  (==  black). 

Turning  from  Ptolemy  to  the  Itineraries,  we  find 
equal  elements  of  confusion.  In  the  Jiftk,  we  have 
Colonia ;  in  the  ninths  Camtdodtmmn. 

Colonia  is  52  miles  froDi  London,  Camuloduntun 
51. 

From  London  to  From  CamtdodU' 

M.  P.       num  to 

Caesaromagns  -  xxviii.  M.P. 

Colonia  -        -   xxiiiL     Canonimn  -  -  viiL 

Caesaromagua  -  zii. 

lii.     Dnrolitum  -  -  xvi. 

London       -  -  xv. 

U. 

The  distance  between  Caesaromagua  and  Cdonia 
coincides  somewhat  less  closely. 

Even  the  identification  of  Colonia  with  Cc4- 
cheeter  is  shaded  by  a  doubt.  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  river  Coin  took  its  name  from  Colonia, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  CW-chestor  is  other 
tljan  the  Camp  upon  the  Colne, 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  tlie  present  writer,  after  balancing  the  oon« 
fiiciing  difficulties,  finds  the  best  solution  in  doubting 
the  identity  of  Colonia  and  Camulodunum,  The 
first  he  believes  to  Iisve  been  Coi-chester,  the  second 
MaUUmy  name  for  name  in  each  case.      [B.  G.  L.] 
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COLCNIA  AGRIPPI'NA,  or  AGBIPPIWEN- 
9IS,  or  simply  AGRIPPPNA  (Cologne,  at  the 
French  and  Enj^lbh  call  it ;  Colnj  and  A'o/n,  as  the 
Germans  call  it),  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine  on  the  Roman  road,  which  ran  from  Augusta 
Rauraconim  (^Augst  near  BAle)  past  S^raatburg^ 
WormSf  Maka^  Bingen,  Coblent,  and  Bonn.  The 
road  was  continued  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  Cologne,  through  Koveeium  (A'eiiw),  Colonia 
Trujana  {Kellen  near  CUves),  Noviomai^us  (Ay- 
mt^gen),  and  thence  to  Lugdunnm  {Legdeny,  The 
jK  tuition  is  determined  by  the  Itineraries  and  by  the 
name.  There  are  also  medals  of  Colonia  Agrip> 
pinensis,  and  the  lumie  occurs  on  inscriptions. 

This  town  was  originally  called  Opptdum  Ubi- 
orum  (Tacit  ^fwi.  i.  36),  and  it  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ubii,  a  German  nation.  The  Ubii  were  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhine  in  Caeaar's  time;  but 
under  Augustus  they  removed  across  the  Rhine 
under  the  protection  of  M.  VipBaoios  Agrippa,  to 
escape  from  the  attacks  of  their  neighbours  the 
Catti.  Agrippina,  the  iiife  of  Claudius  and  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus  Caesar,  who  was  bom  at 
the  Oppidum  Ubiomm  while  her  father  commanded 
in  these  parts  prevailed  on  her  husband  (a.  d.  51)  ! 
to  send  a  colony  of  veteran  soldiers  there,  and  from 
that  time  the  place  had  her  name.  (Tacit  Ann, 
xii.  27 ;  Strabo,  p.  194.)  The  Agrippinenses  were 
made  Juris  Italici  (Paulus.  Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s. 8), that 
is,  the  place  bad  tlie  Jum  Italicum,  which  was  a  great 
privilege ;  but  it  docs  nijt  appear  whether  it  was  con- 
ferred at  the  time  of  the  colonisation  or  afterwards. 
An  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  436)  shows  that  it  was 
also  called  Colonia  Claudia  Augusta  Agripfnnen- 
sium.  Tacitus  (^Germ.  c  28 ;  Hiit  iv.  28)  olwerves 
that  the  Ubii  were  willingly  called  Agrippinenses, 
from  the  name  of  their  founder  (conditorb  sui),  as  if 
Agrippa  founded  the  colony,  though,  in  the  passage 
already  cited,  Tacitus  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  to  Agrippina,  or  to  her  interest  at  least 
(See  the  note  of  Lipdus  on  this  passage.) 

CoKjgne  is  well  placed  for  a  Urge  town,  being 
iust  below  the  point  where  the  flats  of  the  Nether- 
lands commence,  in  a  fertile  country,  and  fonnmg  a 
convenient  place  of  transit  between  the  countries  an 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Its  position  on 
the  German  frontier  involved  it  in  trouble  during 
the  insurrection  of  Civilis,  whom  the  people  at  length 
joined.  The  Transrhenane  Germans  were  jealous  of 
Cologne,  which  had  grown  rich.  (Tacit.  Hut.iy.  28.) 
The  Colonia  was  protected  by  a  wall,  which  the  rude 
Germans  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine  considered 
a  badge  of  slavery.  The  Roman  settlers  and  the 
Germans  in  the  place  hod  intermarried.  The  town 
had  a  transit  trade,  which  was  burdened  with  duties; 
and  probably  the  people  levied  tolls  on  the  boats  that 
went  up  and  down  the  riv<»r  (Tacit  Hist,  iv.  63 — 
65),  an  obstacle  to  commerce  which  lung  existed  on 
the  Rhine. 

Cologne  became  the  chief  town  of  Germania  Se- 
cunda  <»*  Inferior.  Aulus  Vitellins  was  at  Cologne, 
as  governor  of  the  Lower  Germania,  when  he  was 
procLiinied  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  (Sueton.  VUeU. 
c  8.)  There  was  a  temple  of  Man  at  Cologne,  in 
which  a  sword  was  hung  up,  that  was  sai<l  to  have 
been  the  sword  of  Divus  Julius.  Vitellins  went 
about  the  most  crowded  streets  of  Cologne  with  this 
sword  in  his  hand,  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  carried  it  off  with  him.  But  he  sent  the  swoni  , 
with  which  Otho  killed  himself,  to  be  dedicated  in 
the  temple  of  klan  at  Cologne.  QViteU.  c.  10.) 
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Trajan  wfls  aluo  at  Cologne  when  Kerm  dieJ 
A.D.  98,  and  he  assumed  the  imperial  insigiua  there. 
(Oros.  vii.  12.)  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  mentiona  Co- 
logne under  the  name  of  Agrippina,  and  Tongri 
(TVMi^em),  as  lafge  and  ri^  dtaea  of  Secoi^ 
Germania.  The  place  was  taken  by  the  Fnuiks, 
but  was  recovered  by  Julian  about  a.  d.  356,  at 
which  time  it  was  a  strongly  fortified  pUoe.  It  ia 
also  mentioned  by  Zoeimus  (L  38),  under  the  name 
of  Agrippina,  as  a  rerj  large  city.  In  the  Nutitia  it 
is  called  '*  Metropolis  dvitas  AgripjAuensium." 

The  Roman  remmns  of  Cologne  consist  of  wh:it  is 
called  the  Pfaffenporte,  supposed  to  be  the  old  P.>rta 
Claudia,  with  the  inscription  C.  C.  A.  A.,  and  some 
remains  of  the  walls.  Many  statues,  sarcophagi, 
and  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found  thov. 
Some  authorities  speak  of  traces  of  a  subtenauMan 
passage  from  Cologne  to  Treves,  which  is  an  absurd 
fiction.  There  was  a  Roman  road  from  Augusta 
Trevirorum  to  Cologne,  the  line  of  which  appears  to 
be  indicated  plain  oiough  in  some  parts  by  the 
directions  and  position  of  the  modem  road.  The 
old  town  of  Cologne  was  that  which  was  ^^urroonded 
with  walls  by  the  Romans,  and  until  near  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century  was  called  the  "  civitas  intra 
coluniara."  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  Coksiia  is 
described  by  Gelenius  (De  admiraada  sacra  et  ewUi 
magniiudine  CoUmiae,  CoL  1645,  4to.;  referred  to 
by  Eichhom).  About  a.  d.  1 180  a  new  wall  mclosed 
the  suburbs. 

Cologne  was  made  a  Roman  city  "  juris  Itafici,* 
which  means  that  the  municipal  government  and  a 
limited  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  magistrates,  whether  they  were 
called  Duumviri  or  by  any  other  name,  and  of  an 
Ordo  (Curia).  The  criminal  jurisdiction  and  the 
jurisdiction  in  more  important  civil  matters  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Consularis  or  governor  of  Germania 
Secunda,  whose  residence  was  at  Cologne.  It  s«ems 
a  very  reasonable  conjecture  that  this  important  dty 
never  entirely  lost  its  original  constitution,  and  that 
its  municipal  system  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  they  are  called,  is  of  Roman  original  Though 
this  caimot  be  proved,  it  is  shown  to  be  veiy  probable 
by  Eichhom  {Ueher  den  Urtprtmg  der  Stddti$cken 
Ver/atsimg  m  DeuUchland,  ZeiUckrifl  fwr  Gts- 
ckicht  RechtswissenMehaft,  Band  ii).  The  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century,  a.  d.  ;  and  if  it  be  trae  that  the  Roman 
goieral  Ae'tius  recovered  it,  as  some  assume,  the 
Romans  did  not  keep  it,  for  Childeric,  the  father  of 
Chlodowig,  had  possession  of  the  place.  He  spared 
the  fortifications  of  Cologne,  though  he  destroyed 
those  of  Treves.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Frvnkish 
kings  in  Chlodowig's  time,  and  ia  often  mentkned  in 
Frankuh  history  as  a  strongly  fortified  place.  It  is 
well  known  that,  as  a  general  rale,  the  Franks 
allowed  their  Roman  subjects  to  retain  their  own 
bw,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  must  have 
allowed  them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  retain  the 
Roman  institutions,  without  which  the  Roman  law 
could  not  have  been  applied.  Cologne  was  the  first 
large  Roman  town  that  the  Frankish  kings  got  pos- 
seB>ion  of,  and  Uiere  were  reasons  suffident  why  ther 
should  allow  thu  andent  and  powerful  dty  to  retain 
its  municipal  constitution ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  any  reasons  why  they  ijiould  destrey  it  The  in- 
vestigation of  this  sul^ect  by  Eichhom  ia  highly 
interesting.  [G.  L.] 

COLCTNIA  EQUESTRIS  NOIODUNUM  (A>niX 
a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Udvetii,  which  the 
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tHnenries  place  on  th«  roftd  from  Geittta  to  LieoB 
LauaoniuB  (Z^WMiwie).  It  is  fint  menttoned  by 
riiny  (iy.  7),  •nd  then  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9),  who 
assigns  it  to  the  Seqnani.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  .simply 
name  it  Eqoestris ;  and  bo  it  Is  named  in  the  Itine- 
lurieB.  On  some  inacriptions  it  is  called  Ci\'.  Kqnes- 
triom,  and  Col.  Jnlia  Kqn. ;  from  which  some  have 
coodmled  that  it  was  founded  by  C.  Jalins  Caesar. 
In  the  Notitia  it  is  called  Civ.  Eqnestriam  Noio- 
dunnm.  The  name  N<nodanam,  and  the  position  of 
Eqoestris  in  the  Itineraries,  determine  the  site  of  the 
place  with  certainty.  The  district  in  which  .Vjfon 
stands  is  called  Pagns  Eqnestricns  in  a  document  of 
the  year  1011 ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  people  «>f  the 
coontiy  still  call  this  district  Enquestre.  (D'Anville, 
Notice,  4^. ;  Walckenaer,  Giographie,  ^c,  des 
GomUs,  vol.  ii.  p.  316.)  [G.  L  ] 

COLO'NIA  TRAJA'NA,  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Table.  It  is  on  the 
road  from  Colonia  Agrippinensis  (^Cologne)  to  Log- 
dunnm  {Leyden).  Colonia  Trajana  is  between 
Vetera  and  Burginatium.  It  is  agreed  thst  the 
place  is  KeUen  or  Kellnj  near  Clevu,  or  Vlh>e$ 
itself,  as  some  suppose.  [G.  L.[] 

COL(rNIDES  (KoA»r(9cv),  a  town  in  the  SW. 
of  Measenia,  described  by  Pausanias  as  standing  upon 
a  height  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  40 
stadia  from  Anne.  The  inhabitants  affirmed  that 
they  were  not  Messenians,  but  a  colony  led  from 
Athens  by  Colaenus.  It  b  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(^PhUop,  1 8)  under  the  name  of  Colonis  (KoAw^fy) 
as  a  place  which  Philoprtemen  marched  to  rplieve ; 
but  acoording  to  the  narratiTe  of  Livy  (xxxix.  49) 
Corone  was  the  place  towards  which  Pliilopoemcn 
marched.  [Corone.]  The  site  of  Colonides  is  un- 
certain. Leake  places  it  upon  the  M^tsentan  gnlf  at 
Kaatelia,  where  are  some  remains  of  ancient  build- 
in<;s,  N.  of  Koffmi,  the  site  of  Asine;  bnt  the  French 
commission  suppose  it  to  have  stood  on  the  bay  of 
Phoenieufl,  NW.  of  the  promontory  Acritas.  (Puus. 
iT.  34.  §§  8, 12;  Ptdl.  iii.  15.  §  7,  who  calls  it  Ko- 
Awyq;  Leake,  Peloponnenacaj  p.  195;  Boblaye,  He- 
cAercAea,  &c.,  p.  112.) 

COLCNIS,  an  island  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
a.  19)  as  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  From  the  order 
in  which  he  enumeratee  the  names,  and  from  Colonis 
occurring  in  his  text  in  the  place  of  Hydreia  ("  Ti- 
parenns,  Aperopia,  Colonis,  Aristera,  CaUuria"), 
Leake  conjectures  that  Colonis  and  Hydraia  were 
one  and  the  same  island  {Pdopcnnetiaca^  p.  286); 
but  Kiepert  gives  the  name  of  Colonia  to  the  small 
inland  S.  of  SpStzia. 

COLCNUS  AGORAEUS.    [Athehab,  p.  298, 

COLCNUS  HITPIUS.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a,] 
COLOPE'NE,  CULyPE'NE,  or  CALUPENE 
(Ka\ovin|y4).  a  district  in  Pontus  on  the  border  of 
Armenia  Minor.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
places  Sebastia  and  Sebasti^lis  in  Colopene.  As  to 
the  position  of  this  district,  see  Pomtus.  [G.  L.] 
COXOPHON  (KoXiH^:  Eth,  KoAo^yiot),  one 
of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Andraem(»i.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon 
was  on  the  left  as  a  man  went  from  Colophon,  after 
envKing  the  river  Calaon.  (Pausan.  vii.  3.  §  5.)  It 
was  1 20 stadia  from  Lebedns,  which  was  north  of  it; 
and  frmn  Ephesns,  which  was  south  of  it,  70  stadia, 
direct  sailing,  bnt  120  along  the  coast.  (Strab.  p. 
643.)  The  little  river  Halee  or  Ales  flowed  by  Co- 
lophon, and  was  noted  for  the  coolness  of  its  water. 
(Pans.  Tiii.  28.  ^  3.)    The  place  was  a  short  dis- 
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tance  tnm  the  coast;  and  its  port  was  Notium  (N^ 
Tier),  with  respect  to  which  Colophon  was  ualled 
the  upper  dty  (i^  torn  wtfXtr,  Thuc  iii.  34). 

Colophon  and  Ephesus  did  not,  like  the  other 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  celebrate  the  festival  cf  the 
Apaturia;  for  some  rea.*K)n  or  other  connected  with 
an  affiur  of  blood.  (Herod,  i.  147.)  At  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Colophon,  some  of  the  citizens 
being  exiled  by  the  opposite  faction,  retired  to 
Smyrna,  where  they  were  received.  But,  watching 
an  opportunity,  they  sdsed  the  town,  and  the  matter 
was  at  last  settled  by  the  Smymaeaa^  agreeing  to 
go  away  with  all  their  moveables,  and  leaving 
Smyrna  in  possession  of  the  Colophonian  exiles. 
(Horod.  i.  150;  compare  the  confused  story  in  Strabo, 
p.  633,  about  Smyrna  and  Colophon.)  Herodotus 
mentions  Notium  as  an  Aeolian  city  (i.  149);  and 
some  critics  have  supposed  that  he  means  the  Notium 
which  was  the  port  or  lower  city  of  Colophon ;  a 
supposition  that  needs  no  refutation. 

Colophon  was  taken  by  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia. 
(Herod,  i.  14.)  Alyattes,  one  of  his  successors,  took 
**  Smyrna,  the  city  that  was  founded  from  Colophon  " 
(Herod,  i.  16), — in  which  passage  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  allude  to  the  story  of  Smyrna  that  he  tells 
in  another  place  (i.  150).  Colophon  is  seldom  men- 
tioned. Early  in  the  PeIoponne!«ian  War  the  Persians 
got  possession  of  the  upper  town  or  Colophon,  owing 
to  the  people  quarrelling  among  themselves.  The 
party  who  were  expelled  maintained  themselves  in 
Notium;  but  even  they  could  not  agree,  and  a  Per- 
sian faction  was  formed  in  Notium.  The  party  op- 
posed to  the  Persians  called  in  Paches,  the  Athenian 
commander,  who  drove  the  Persian  party  out  of 
Notium,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  Colophonians.  ex- 
cept thoee  who  had  been  on  the  Persian  side.  After- 
wards the  Athenians  sent  some  settlers  to  Notium, 
and  collected  there  all  the  Colophonians  that  they 
could  from  the  cities  to  which  they  had  fled.  (Thuc. 
iii.  34.)  Notium  and  Colophon  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {Hell.  i.  1.  §  4)  as  distinct  towns. 

Lysimachus,  a  Macedonian,  and  one  of  Alexan- 
der's body-guard,  who,  after  Alexander's  death,  made 
himself  king  of  the  Thracians,  destroyed  Lebedus 
and  Colophon,  and  removed  the  people  to  his  new 
city  of  Ephesus.  (Pans.  i.  9.  §  7,  vii.  3.  §  4.)  The 
Colophonii  were  the  only  people  of  those  removed  to 
Ephesus  who  resisted  Lysimachus  and  his  Macedo- 
nians; and  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried 
on  the  way  from  Colophon  to  Clams,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road.  Pix>bably  a  large  mound  was 
raised  over  the  dead.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in 
his  war  with  the  Romans  (b.  c.  190),  unsuccessfully 
besieged  Notium,  which  Livy  (xxxvil.  26)  calls 
'*  oppidum  Colophonium,"  and  he  obeerves  that  it 
was  about  two  miles  from  Old  Colophon.  On  the 
settlement  of  affairs  after  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
the  Romans  gave  to  the  Cok>phonii  "  who  dwelt  in 
Notium  '*  freedom  from  taxation  (immunitas),  aa  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity  to  them  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  39.)  Polybius  also  calhi  the  Colophonii 
"  those  who  dwelt  in  Notium  "  (xxii.  27).  But 
it  was  still  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Colophon  as  Cicero 
does  (pro  Leg.  ManU.  c.  12)  when  he  roentiona 
Colophon  as  one  of  tlie  cities  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  his  own  time.  This  Colophon  seems  to  be  Notium. 
Strabo  does  not  mention  Notium ;  and  he  speaks  of 
Colophon  as  if  the  old  city  existed  when  he  wrote, 
though  his  remarks  on  the  distance  from  Ephesus 
seem  to  apply  rather  to  Notium 'or  New  Colophon 
than  to  the  old  town.     Mela  (i.  17)  mentiona  Cold- 
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phoo,  and  not  Notionu  Pliny  (▼.  29}  njB  1bi4 
Colophoo  »  in  the  interior,  and  that  the  Halesos  (the 
Ales  of  Paasanias)  flows  by  it.  **  Next  is  tlie  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  of  Clarus,  Lebedos:  there  was  also 
KoUam,  a  town."  This  is  a  good  example  of  Pliny's 
careless  compilation.  Thucydldes  tells  us  that 
Notinm  was  the  town  on  the  coast  or  naval  town, 
and  that  Colophon  was  the  upper  town;  and  Livy 
distinguishes  the  two  clearly,  and  gires  the  distance 
of  Old  Colophon  from  the  coa^t.  Tlie  site  of  Notinm 
and  Colophon  is  easily  determined,  being  near  to 
Clams.  [Clarus.]  Chandler  says  that  tltere  are 
uo  ruins  at  Notium.  and  only  some  miserable  cabins 
on  the  site  of  Colophon.  Notium  must  have  been  as 
old  as  OolofdiKm:  it  was  mentioned  by  Hecataens  in 
his  Asia  as  a  city  of  Ionia  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  N^iof). 

Strsbo  says  that  the  Colophonians  had  once  a  good 
navy,  and  an  excellent  cavalry.  Their  cavalry  was 
so  superior  as  to  assure  the  victofy  to  the  side  on 
which  it  fought,  whence  he  says  came  the  proverb, 
"He  has  put  the  Colophon  to  it"  (rhp  KoXotfrnpa 
hrtdyiKtv)  whenever  a  matter  was  brought  to  a 
certain  termination.  The  Scholiast  on  theTheaetetus 
of  Plato  (on  the  words  rhr  KoAo^ra  iawyxdiat 
•wfto<r€i€A,(mw)  gives  a  different  explanation.  He  says 
that  when  the  twelve  Iixiian  states  assembled  at  tibe 
Panionium,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  Golophonii 
had  the  casting  vote,  for  they  received  the  Smyr- 
nueans  to  live  with  Uiem,  on  behalf  of  whom  they 
hod  this  vote;  whence  the  proverb  was  used  to  ex- 
press a  cssting  or  deciding  vote. 

Colophon  was  one  of  the  places  that  claimed  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  Homer.  It  was  the  native  city  of 
Slimnermus,  an  elegiac  poet;  of  the  musician  Polym- 
nestus;  of  Phoenix,  a  writer  of  iambi  (Paus.  L  9. 
§  7.);  of  Hermesianax,  an  elegiac  writer  (Athen.  p. 
597,  who  quotes  a  large  fragment);  of  Antimachus, 
4n  e|»c  poet;  of  Xenophanes,  a  writer  of  silli;  and 
<i  Nicander,  whoee  Theriaca  is  extant 

The  resin  of  Colophon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
an  article  of  commerce;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by 
Dio:iCorides  (  Pliny,  xiv.  20,  and  Harduin's  note)  under 
the  name  Colophcmia,  which  the  French  call  Colo- 
phane.  The  mountain  Gallesus,  near  Colophon 
(Strab.  p.  642.),  is  a  huge  mass  covered  with  noble 
pines,  and  it  abounds  in  water.    The  mountain  sup- 


plied the  pme  wood  for  the  resin. 


[G.L.] 


Coin  or  Colophon. 

COLOSSAE  (KoAoao-oi:  Eth,  Ko\o(ran¥6s,  Ko- 
Xo4ro-ac6s),  a  city  of  Phrygia,  first  mentiaiied  by 
Herodotus  (viL  30)  as  a  Urge  city  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  Maeander.  Xerxes,  on 
his  march  to  Sardes,  b.c.481,  reached  Colossae 
after  leaving  Anana.  [Anaua.]  The  younger  Cyrus, 
on  his  manh  from  Sardes  towards  the  £uphrato<, 
B.  c  401,  passed  through  Colossae.  He  crossed  the 
Maeander,  and  alter  a  march  through  Phrygia  of 
8  parasangH  from  the  river,  he  came  to  Colossae, 
a  large  and  proeperoub  ity.  (;Anab.  i.  2.  §  6,  &c.) 
The  march  of  Cyrus  from  Colossae  to  Celaenae  wa^i 
20  parsaangs.  The  position  of  Colossae  south 
of  the  Maeander  is  determined  by  tliebe  two  authori> 
ties.    Strabo  (jip.  576 — 578)  places  Culossae  near 
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Laodiceia  oil  the  Lycos.  In  his  time  Apsmda  Ci- 
botos  and  Laodicria  were  the  largest  cities  in  tbn 
part  of  Phiygia.  Laodiceia  was  ^en  the  chief  town 
of  a  ooaventus,  to  which  Cokissae  and  more  than 
twenty  other  towns  belonged*  Both  Laodiceia  and 
Colossae  were  £uned  for  their  wool,  and  the  people 
of  Cdossae  also  derived  a  great  profit  from  their  skill 
in  dyeing  it.  (See  Grosknrd's  note  oo  the  passsge 
of  Stialw,  p.  578;  TratuL  Sirab.  vd.  u.  pu  533.) 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Maeander  was  a  aheep^feed- 
ing  country. 

Colossae  had  become  a  place  of  comparatively 
little  importance  in  Strabo's  time.      In  the  middle 
ages  there  arose  near  ita  town  called  Chonae  (Xmmu, 
or  Xoi'cU),  and  Colossae  disappeared.     Chonae  wis 
the  birthplace  of  Kioetaa  Choniates,  one  of  the  By- 
zantine historians.    East  of  BemeU  there  is  a  place 
now  called  Khono9,  or  CkomMy  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  range  of  Cadmus.    Aronddl  (Asia 
Minor f  vol.  ii  p.  159,  &c.)  supposes  that  Khcnot^ 
which  is  certainly  the  site  of  Chonae,  is  also  the  site 
of  Colossae;  and  that  the  name  Chonae  superseded 
that  of  Colossae  under  the  Byzantine  £mpij«.     His 
description  ia  not  dear.     Hamilton  (iZssecvidkes,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  508)  found  extensive  ruins  of  aa   andent 
dty  about  three  miles  north  of  Khomm,     On  this 
site  are  large  blocks  of  stone,  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  fingmente  of  odumns,  architraves  and 
ownioes.    He  also  found  *'  the  hollow  cavea  oi  a 
theatre,  built  on  the  side  of  a  low  sloping  hill,  and 
of  whidi  several  seato  were  still  m  site."     He  does 
not  mention  any  inscriptions.     Herodotus  says  that 
the  Lycus  disappean  m  Colonae  by  nnVing  into  a 
cleft  (x'^IM  7ns)»  and  after  running  about  five 
stadia  under  ground  it  appears  again  ai^  flows  into 
the  Maeander.     If  this  deft  or  hole  can  be  deter- 
mined, we  may  be  pretty  oeitain  that  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  site  of  Colossae.   Hamilton,  who  <rr»mTtMii 
the  ground  carefully,  found  the  necropolis  or  buying 
place  of  this  dty,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  be  on 
one  side  of  a  river,  and  the  theatre  and  other  ruins 
on  the  opposite  side.   There  is  a  bridge,  which  crodses 
a  rapid  stream,  flowing  from  east  to  west;  and  this 
river  is  "  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  rxvers,  which 
unite  their  waters  immediatdy  above  the  bridge." 
The  chief  stream  is  called  the  Tchorukj  which  Ha- 
milton supposes  to  be  the  Lycus.    Another  stream 
is  called  Ah-tu  (white  water),  and  possesses  highly 
petrifying  qualities.    Below  the  bridge  is  a  narrow 
gorge,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  united  rivers 
flow.    He  found  that  the  Ah-tu  had  once  &Ikii  into 
the  Lycus  lower  down  than  where  it  now  does,  eX' 
actly  at  the  place  where  the  chasm  is  narrowest 
Another  large  stream  falls  over  the  cliff  oo  the  sooth 
side  of  the  river,  or  the  side  opposite  to  the  Ah^ 
which  runs  from  the  NW.     This  river  has  also  tbs 
same  qualities  as  the  Ah-af^^  and  makes  a  grest 
deposit,  forming  cli£Bi  of  traveitme,  and  burying  the 
plants  and  other  substances  that  are  in  iu  way. 
This  operation  is  going  on  npidly,  and  the  difEi  oo 
each  side  have  bem  formed  by  it.    Hamiltm  adds, 
**  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  water  always  flowed  in  the 
same  channel,  these  cliflb  would  approach  each  other 
and  continue  to  overhang  the  river  until  a  natursl 
bridge  were  completed  by  the  touching  of  the  opposite 
sides,  while  the  arch  or  passage  of  the  river  beknr 
would  be  kept  clear,  the  rapi^ty  of  the  stream  not 
allowing  the  deposit  of  the  calcareous  matter.    It  is 
indeed  most  apparent  that  this  baa  been  the  csse^ 
that  the  two  cliffii  have  been  here  jdned,  and  thus 
formed  tlie  xiaiM  T^f ,  through  which,  as  Heiudotui 
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fcports,  tbe  wtter  flowed  bj  a  subternmean  channel 
for  half  a  mile,  the  soft  crust  having;  been  in  all  pr(>> 
babilitj  snbseqaentlj  broken  up  by  an  earthquake. 
In  the  hollow  below  the  bridge  are  sereral  mills, 
which  axe  turned  by  the  petrifjing  stream  of  the 
Ak-^Uf  in  conaequence  of  the  rapid  acctunnlatian  of 
calcareous  matter,  it  has  been  frequently  necessaiy 
to  change  th«r  position;  they  would  otherwise  be 
soon  choked  up,  and  buried  in  the  calcareous  silt 
deposited  round  them  by  the  spray  and  overflowings 
of  the  mill  stream."  This  Tcry  dear  and  instructiTe 
explanation,  founded  on  the  examination  of  the  spot 
by  a  practised  eye,  leavas  no  doubt  about  the  con- 
clusion, that  tlus  b  the  spot  within  Colossae 
which  Herodotus  describes,  though,  as  Hamilton  ob- 
serves,  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the  Lycus  is 
the  river  which  now  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  or  the  Ak-mt,  This,  however,  is  not  very 
material:  one  of  these  streams  is  certainly  the  Lycus. 
The  passage  in  Pliny  (xxzi.  S)  is  now  fully  ex- 
plained: '*  at  Colossae  there  is  a  stream,  into  which 
if  iMicks  are  thrown,  they  come  out  stones."  Hamil- 
ton observes  that  the  AkUuy  which  joins  the  Tehamk 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  would  soon  cover  a  briek 
with  a  thick  incrustation,  and  even  fill  the  pores  by 
infiltration.     This  is,  no  doubt,  iriiat  Pliny  means. 

Colossae  was  one  of  the  eariy  Christian  churches 
of  Asia,  and  the  apostle  Paul  addressed  txit  of  his 
ejnstles  to  the  people  of  this  place.  It  does  not 
appear  tnm  the  epistle  that  he  visited  Colossae, 
and  an  eipiesakm  (L  3,  4)  has  been  cited  to  show 
that  he  had' not  been  there;  and  also  another  (ii.  1 ). 
But  the  want  of  words  to  prove  directly  that  he  was 
at  CokMsae,  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  he 
never  was  there,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  went 
3ver  all  the  country  of  GiUatia  and  Phxygia. 

The  epigraph  on  the  cdns  of  Colossae  is  9fifuts 
Ka\e99i|Mfr.  [6.  L.] 

COLTA  (tA  IUXto,  Arrian,  Indie,  26),  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  visited  by  Uie  fleet  of 
Kearchus.    Ita  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COLTHB'NE  (KoXtfifnf,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a  district  in 
the  E.  of  Annenia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  St. 
Martin  (M^m.  mr  TArmenie,  vol.  L  p.  127)  iden- 
tifies  it  with  Kogkihem  in  Vtubcuragan,  (Comp. 
Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  547.)         [£.  B.  J.] 

COLUBRA'RIA.     [Balbabbb.] 

COLUMBA.     [Balkabks.] 

COLT'ERGIA  (K»Avsp7ta),  a  promontoiy  of 
Argohs,  placed  by  Pausanias  (it  34.  §  8)  between 
Buoephala  and  Bnporthmua;  but  as  there  are  no 
pnxnontories  on  tfals  coast,  Leake  conjectures  that 
polyergia  may  have  been  the  eastern  cape  of  the 
island  of  Hydreia.  {Pdop(mM$iaca,  p.  285,  seq.; 
c«np.  Boblaye,  JSecAercAes,  &c^  p.  60.) 

COLYTUS.     [CoLLYTua.] 

COMANA.  1.  Ik  Pomtus  (KS/tava  r^  ip  r^ 
n<(*^y,  or  KSfuan  t&  norrucd:  Gummek),  a  place 
in  Pontus  above  Phanoroea,  as  Strabo  Bay8(pu  557), 
who  has  a  long  notice  of  this  place.  Ptolemy  (v.  6) 
fixes  it  m  Pootus  Galaticus,  but  it  afterwards 
jidpnged  to  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  Justinian  placed 
It  in  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  Armenia,  which 
diririon  he  called  the  Second  Armenia,  as  ajqwars 
fr«noneofhisNov«tUa(B(JNror.31.cl).  The  Table 
places  Comana  oo  a  road  that  runs  east  from 
Tavium,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  much  of  this 
i^te.  Strabo  (p.  547)  describing  the  course  of  the 
'lyw  Iris  sayR,  that  it  flows  from  the  country  called 
rbanaitiea,  and  has  its  sources  in  Pontus  itself:  its 
cjur^  is  through  Comana  Pontica,  and  through  the 
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fertile  phdn  Daximonitis  to  the  west :  it  liien  tarns 
to  the  north  at  Gaxinra.  We  thus  learn  that  it  was 
in  the  u{^r  valley  of  the  liis,  and  we  know  from 
Grqf^oa  of  Nyssa  that  it  was  near  Neocaesarea 
(ATOiar).  In  the  book  on  the  Alexandrine  War 
(c.  35),  a  lofty  range  of  hills,  covered  with  foreeta, 
is  said  to  extend  from  Pontic  Comana  to  Armenia 
Minor,  whkh  range  divides  Cappadocia  from  Armenia. 
Hamilton  (/KeteorcAet,  ^.,  vol  i.  p.  450)  discovered 
at  a  place  called  Gumeitek  on  the  Jocol-m,  the 
modem  name  of  the  Iris,  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  part  of  a  bridge  apparratly  of  Roman 
construction.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Gumenek 
is  the  site  of  Conuma  Pontica.  It  is  about  seven 
miles  north-east  of  TocaL  Pliny  simply  speaks 
of  Comana  as  a  Manteium,  or  the  seat  of  an  oracle 
(vi.  8).  It  is  stated  that  it  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  got  the  name  of  Uierocacaarea  under 
the  Romans  (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  428,  note),  the 
prefix  Hiero  or  '*  sacred,"  indicating  the  character  of 
the  place.  The  position  of  Comana  made  it  a  great 
mart  {iftMopuof}  for  the  merchants  that  came  from 
Armenia. 

Comana  was  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess  aa 
Comana  in  Cappadoda,  and  was  said  to  be  a  colony 
or  settlement  from  the  Cappadocian  dty.  The 
religious  oeramonial  was  nearly  tbe  same  in  both 
places,  and  the  priests  bad  like  privileges.  Under 
the  early  kings  of  Pantos,  there  were  annnally  two 
great  processions  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  on  which 
occasiona  the  chief  priest  wore  a  diadem,  and  he  was 
next  in  dignity  to  the  king.  I>oryUius,  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  the  Docylaus  who  was  an  anoestor  of 
Strabo's  mother,  once  hekl  the  high-priesthood  of 
Comana,  which  Mithridates  the  Great  gave  him. 
After  Cn.  Pompeius  snooeeded  L.  Lucnllus  in  tlie 
command  in  these  parts,  he  gave  the  high-priest- 
hood to  ArcheUus,  and  he  added  to  the  lands  of  the 
temple  a  district  of  60  stadia,  by  which  expression 
Strabo  probably  means  all  the  countxy  round  the 
temple  within  60  stadia.  Archekuis  was  sovereign 
of  tlie  people  within  these  limits,  and  he  was  the 
owner  of  idl  the  hieroduli,  or  temple  slaves,  within 
the  dty  of  Comana ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  of 
selling  them.  These  slaves  seem  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  sdL  Their  number  was  not  less 
than  6000.  This  ArcbeUos  was  the  son  of  the 
Archehius  who  was  honoured  by  L.  SulU  and  the 
Roman  senate,  as  Strabo  has  it,  and  he  was  the 
friend  of  A.  Gabinius.  His  ikther  was,  in  fact,  the 
best  commander  that  Mithridates  ever  had.  The 
son  ArchelauB,  the  priest,  contrived  to  marry  Be- 
renice, the  elder  sister  of  Cleopatra,  whose  father, 
Ptolemaeus  Auletes,  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt ; 
and  Archehius  had  a  six  months*  reign  with  her. 
He  fell  in  battle  against  Gabinius,  who  restored 
Auletes  (b  c.  55).  Archelaus  was  succeeded  in  the 
priesthood  by  his  son  Archelaus  (Strabo,  pp.  558, 
796),  but  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  came  into  Pontus 
after  defeating  Phamaces,  gave  the  priesthood  to 
Lycomedes  (Appian,  Mithrid,  c  121),  who  received 
an  addition  oif  territory,  as  Strabo  says.  The  author 
of  the  Alexandrine  War  (c  61)  says,  that  it  was 
the  priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia  that  Caesar 
gave  to  Lycomedee.  It  seems  that  he  is  perhapa 
mistaken  as  to  the  Comana,  but  it  is  dear  that  he 
means  the  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  In  a  previous 
chapter  (o.  35)  he  had  spoken  of  Comana  in  Pontna. 
He  knew  that  there  were  two  places  <rf  the  name; 
and  in  o.  66  it  is  certain,  both  from  his  description 
of  the  phKC,  and  the  ret»t  of  the  narrative,  that  h« 
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It  wu  loppiaed  that  hia  ipndj  dalh  wu  the  o»- 
Mqaeiin  gf  iL  (Stnba,  p.  5T5.} 

In  Stimbo's  lime  Djltutiu  wu  hi|;fa-priat  of 
Gomuu,  Ha  wkq  tlii  eon  nf  Adiainrii,  4  G^iatiui 
chief,  whom  OctAiriuini  Cmcut  cxhitnted  in  his 
trioDipha]  prxnaion  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Adialona  wmi  guiltj  of  the  crime  of  haiing  been  on 
the  iide  <if  H.  Autaoiiu :  and  uoonlingly  Caoar, 
after  hia  triumph,  gan  nnkn  td  pat  to  death  the 

ablsl  iD  dtcUring  to  tbe  ezccntioner  that  he  wu 
the  ekteit,  and  tbe  two  bnthm  diapultd  which 
(bonJd  di&  Thar  parrala  induced  tbe  elder  to 
J^ld.aud  tbna  the  joungerdiud  inhiapUoe.  Ci 
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priealbood  of  Comana.     Thua  1 
tbe  liat  of  tbe  priuti  of  Comana. 

ComaDi  wu  pnpaloui.  At  the  prsceanona  of  the 
goddcH,  hnr  iiiim,  ai  Strabo  calls  them,  thtn  waa 
ft  great  cimcuurae  of  people  from  the  towna  and 
SHUitrr  all  around,  men  and  women.  Tbe  papo- 
UtioD  wu  aleo  inoreased  bj  people  who  naidad  there 
pBiBDaot  to  tlieir  TOWS,  «id  made  tacrificea  to  tbe 
goddean.  The  |ieopie  wer«  fond  of  good  liriug,  and 
tlieir  landa  produced  plenty  of  wine.     The  number 

be1on|:>(d  to  the  temple.  So  it  wu,  aajs  Straho,  a 
kinil  of  little  Cnintb,  where  people^  merahanta  and 
othen,  got  ewed  of  their  nuoej. 

Then  are  antonomoua  and  inipenal  anna  d 
CeOiaoa,  witb  the  Icgatda  Kg^umr  and  Ko^umaw. 


1.  l»  CxTPAOOCUi  (rli  lU>iaKi  rift  Ksrwo- 
ftiiat).  WM  iilaa  called  Cbrfw,  or  tba  golilen, 
aa  appara  (rom  one  of  the  Novellae  of  Justi- 
nian (jVor.  31.  c.  I),  to  distinguieh  it  from  the 

stber.  which  ii  alao  named  Chryne."     It  wu  in  tbe 

ditJaioa  Bbii-'h  tie  ouned  the  Thinl  Anaeuia,  and 


UOHASU. 
which,  he  ofamna.  Hmtaiiwd  MelitRie,  naBr  ilB 
Enphialc  Can«>a  waa  in  Cataccia  in  the  Aui- 
lanraa  (Sttubo,  p.  an),  in  a  dnp  (alk?;  tbe  livtr 
Sania  flowed  throDgb  the  city.  It  a  gako^ij 
BDppoeed  that  the  modprn  town  of  At-BotUm,  en 
the  Sihotm  or  Sams,  ia  on  or  nw  the  aitc  ef  tiua 
Coman*.  Al-Btitttm  \»  eittuUed  in  a  Bne  plain. 
welt  watered,  and  well  cullivatad  ;  and  Ia  a  town  oi 
&ixa  or  BOUO  inhabitanta.  Hen  wu  tbe  temple  itf 
luijo.  u  Stiabo  (p.  b&b)  names  the  iroddeaa.  It 
coitainad  ■  great  Dumber  of  pcnwua  dcirgled  to  tb* 
woisbip  of  the  dritT,  and  a  great  UDmbcr  of  hie- 
ndnlL  The  uliabitanta  were  Catacniana.  TbrJ 
acknowledf^  the  supremacy  of  tbe  kiiqc  of  Cmp^ 
^t/iixit^  but  wen  under  the  immediate  jnriadictMi 
of  tbe  priest.  Tbi>  priest  wu  chiefly  (rb  w\4tr. 
whaterer  that  meana)  master  of  the  temple  and  td 
the  hiemduli,  who.  at  the  time  of  Strabo's  riait.  wm 
■hove  GOOO,  men  and  wmm.  The  temple  pMiiand 
)ar^  males,  the  pndua  tf  which  was  eojojed  br 
tbe  print,  who  wu  neit  in  lanlc  to  tbe  lung,  and 
the  [riest  wu  genarally'  a  n:embeT  rf  tbe  loyal 
family.  It  wu  too  good  a  thing  to  gire  toany  bodv 
elee.  Then  wu  a  tndition  that  Onslea,  with  hu 
aister.  hiDaght  frnn  TanHc  Gcythia  the  aacred  riles 
cX  thia  temple,  which  wen  tbise  i£  Tsuropoloa 
Artemia.  Hen  Oreste*  deposited  the  bur  that  be 
cut  from  hia  head  to  eommemcrate  the  end  of  his 
sufferings  (^  v^jr^ifios  Kiit-it),  and  hfnce,  acnurdinir 
to  an  abeoid  etynnl<^  of  the  Giedis,  cams  tba 
name  of  the  place,  Comana.  And  in  later  tima,  to 
IQake  the  name  anit  tbe  ahanrd  etury  better,  b»  it 
wu  aupptHBl,  it  wu  changed  to  if  lUiata.  (EtB- 
tath.  ad  Uionys.  t.  694  ;  Pncop.  Ptrnc.  L  IT.) 

Thia  deity  of  Comaoft  is  supposed  to  hare  beoi 
(ailed  Ha  in  the  lugtiage  of  the  coootry,  and  to  b* 
the  moon.gDdde«,  as  in  Caria  the  mun-god  waa 
worshlpiad  under  the  name  of  Uen.  Tbs  paiaaf;* 
in  Stiabo,  .  .  .  ri  Hiimm,  mi  ri  t^i  'Enwi  Ii^ 
%  iittliroi  Kiffiom  Avafui^otHTj, — BO  it  atanda  in  C^ 
unbon's  leit, — is  certainly  ttnupt.  We  cannot 
BDppm  that  Stiabo  means  to  say  that  they  call  tin 
temple  of  Enyo  by  the  name  of  Comana.  Groekiird 
ohserru  (TnnsL  Sirabo,  lol.  h.  p.  449X  that  wb(9 
Uirtius  {De  BtlL  Alex,  c  6G)  lays :  •■  Venit  Co- 
mana, aanctissimnm  in  Cappadoda  BcUoiae  tenv- 
plum,'  he  meana  the  town;  and  we  caniMt  justify 
Strabo's  tut  by  this  paaaage.  It  appears  that 
most  of  the  USS.  of  Stnbo  hare  Ha  in  ^ace  i4 
lUf4ara,  and  Grasknid  ptoposee  to  nad  Mat  with 
Koray.  Acconlingly  the  ktlar  part  of  tbe  fssaga 
ineana,  "  vhkh  Ihey  call  tbs  temple  at  Ua.' 
CrDbknnl  i%  bowerer,  rather  iikdiMd  to  read  ^ 
iictara%  Ma  or  Mw  inii^m»L 

The  place  wu  made  a  Bomin  ookny  aflo'  tlw 
time  of  Csracalla.  Cramer  aaenmee  that  it  wu  a 
colon;  in  tbe  time  of  AntvuDoePiut;  batCaiacalk 
was  ulso  called  Antoninus,  and  this  may  be  tba 

hare  the  epigrapha  CoL  Aug.  Comana;  and  Ccd. 
lul,  Aug.  Comanenoni.  or  Conuunurv  [G.  L  ] 

COMANIA  (Ka^HuJo),  a  place  only  n>eUko<d 
hy  Xenophio  [AkJ>.  liL  8.  g  IS).  It  appears  to 
be  not  ftr  fnai  Per^amnm  in  the  basin  of  th* 
Calcua.  [G.L.] 

COUABIA  {Kapa^,  PloL  viL  I.  $  S),  accord- 
ing  to  Ptdemy,  a  pnnMHtory.and  town  in  tbe  S. 
part  of  India  ultra  Gamgan.     Then  oa  be  little 
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COMABU&    [NicopoLM  J 

COMBARISTUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  the 
Table  places  16  Gallic  leagues  from  Jultomaftiis 
(^A  ngeray,  on  the  road  to  Condata  (iZciwMt).  The 
aite  appears  to  be  ComMf  tbongh  the  number  16 
ia  entmeoaa,  and  D'AoTUle  suggests  that  it  ought  to 
be  21.  [G.L.] 

GOUBREIA.     [GRUsia.] 

COIBRETCXNIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Itinenuy  as  the  second  station  from  Venta 
Icenorum  (iVonmcft),  the  fint  being  Sitomagns. 
Honley  places  Com-6re<oii-ium  at  the  eonfluenoe  of 
the  xinen  Breton  and  Stour,  relying  upon  the  simi- 
laritj  of  name.  This  phnes  it  near  Strat'tord,  a 
localitjr  with  a  Roman  name.  0th  era  have  identified 
Stratford  with  Ad  ansam,  the  next  station  to  Com- 
DntoniuoL  Horalej*s  view  seems  the  saftr.  f  R.G.L.] 

COMBUST  A,  a  place  in  Gallia  on  the  road  from 
Narbo  {Narbomui)  to  Juncaria  {Jonqmire).  The 
distance  from  Narbo  to  Ad  Vigesiraum  in  the  An- 
toniue  Itin.  is  20  M.  P. ;  from  Ad  Vigesimum  to 
Combnsta  is  14;  and  fiDro  Combusta  to  Buscino 
(^CoMtd-RouBnUon,  near  the  Ttt)  is  6.  The  position 
of  Combusta  is  thus  fixed  within  certain  limits,  but 
the  exact  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.] 

COMBUSTA  INSULA  (KorairciratfM^ny),  an 
bland,  in  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  (PtoL  vi.  7),  supposed 
to  be  Cmnaran,  to  the  south  of  the  (hdf  of  La- 
ktia.  [G.  W.] 

COMENSES^  a  people  of  Galatia,  mentioned  bj 
PUny  (▼.  32)  among  those  of  some  note.  Ha- 
milton (iZssearc^,  voL  i.  p.  413)  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  at  Akjah  Taah^  N£. 
of  Angora,  which  he  thinks  may  be  the  city  of  tlie 
Comenaes  of  PUny.  There  is  an  eminence  which 
may  have  been  an  acropolis;  and  there  are  many 
ancient  remains  in  the  walls  of  houses  in  the  village. 
He  copied  two  Greek  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
(No.  1 00,  Appendix),  **  was  on  a  large  block  of  stone, 
with  a  bas-relief  above,  representing  the  bust  of  a 
Roman  senator."  The  other  inscription  (Na  101) 
**  was  on  a  stoue  m  the  wall  of  the  same  house,  with 
two  figures  above,  and  below  them  a  half-length 
figure  with  the  toga,  enclosed  within  a  wreath  or 
garland."  He  says  that  the  second  inscription  leads 
him  to  think  that  this  place  is  the  site  of  Come, 
the  capital  of  the  Comenses.  But  diis  is  very 
doubtful.  The  inscription  contains  Kw/Aiyr,  but  it 
may  be  part  of  a  woi^  At  any  rate,  this  part  of 
the  inscription  is  not  intelligible.  [G.  L.] 

COMIDAVA  (Ko/«ISaua,  Ptol.  iii.8.  §  8),  a  town 
of  Dacia,  which  Sulzer  (^Ge$chichte  DacietUf  voL  i 
p.  416)  pUces  near  the  remarkable  fortress  of 
Niamti^  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  rivers  Bu- 
tritza  and  Moldova.  [£.  B.  J.} 

COMI'NIUM  (KofJyioy),  a  city  of  Samnium,  the 
situation  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  There  are, 
indeed,  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  there  were 
tw)  places  of  the  same  name.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  39—^3)  during  the  campaign  of  the 
Roman  consuls  Carvilius  and  Papirius  in  Samnium, 
B.C.  293,  when  Carvilius  besieged  Cominium,  while 
his  colleague  assailed  Aqoilonia.  It  appears  frt>m 
the  detailed  narratii'e  of  Livy  that  the  two  cities 
were  not  much  more  than  20  miles  apart,  and  both 
sufficiently  near  to  Bovianum  fur  the  fugitives  of  the 
Samnite  armies  to  find  refuge  in  that  dty.  Co- 
minium  was  taken  by  Carvilius,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground.  (Liv.  x.  44.)  Two  years  later  Dionysius 
•peaks  of  Cominium  (evidently  tlie  same  place)  a^ 
a|;ain  is  the  hands  of  the  Saiuiiites.  from  whom  it 
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was  taken  by  the  oonsul  Postnmiua  Metgelltis,  bc.. 
291.  (Dioiiys.  Exc.  xvi.  16,  17.)  DnriQ,c  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  Livy  mentions 
a  town  which  he  calk  **  Cominium  Ceritvm,"  where 
Hanno  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  army 
and  the  capture  of  his  camp  near  Beneventum,  b.  o 
212.  (Liv.  XXV.  14.)  It  appeaia  from  his  narra- 
tive that  this  place  could  hardly  have  been  very 
distant  from  Beneventxma,  and  it  is  at  least  a  phiu- 
sible  conjectnrs  that  the  modem  town  of  Cerreto, 
about  16  mike  NW.  of  Beneventum,  represents  the 
Cominium  Centum  of  Livy.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  k  the  same  place  with  the  Cominium 
mentioned  in  the  eariier  Samnite  wars.  Holstenina 
had  suggested  that  thk  was  to  be  sought  in  tlie 
Apeimines  near  the  sources  of  the  Fibrenus;  and 
kter  Italian  topographera  have  shown  that  the  names 
of  "Cominum"  and  **territorium  Cominenee"  are 
still  found  fai  medieval  writers  and  documents  in 
reference  to  the  dktrict  of  Ahito,  just  in  thk  part 
of  the  moontuns.  Hence  the  ruins  still  visible  at  a 
place  called  Santa  Maria  del  CampOy  on  the  road 
from  Alvito  to  S.  Dcmato^  and  about  5  miles  NW.  of 
AtkkOy  are  supposed  by  Romanelfi  to  be  those  of 
Cominium.  (Uokten.  Not,  ad  Chn.  p  223;  Gio 
veiiazsi,5ito  A'itw*j(i^p.50;  Romane]li,voLii.pp.496 
— 500,  iiL  pp.  357 — 359.)  Thk  situation,  however, 
ai^MUB  too  remote  from  Bovianum,  and  the  position 
both  of  Cominium,  and  the  Aquiknia  connected  with 
it,  must  still  be  regarded  as  undetamined.    £Aqui- 

The  Commi  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  an  extinct 
community  of  the  Aequiculi  must  be  certainly  ditn 
tinct  from  either  of  the  preceding.       [£.  H.  B.] 

COMISE'NE  {KoiMrnrh,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  §  1 ;  StrnK. 
xi.  p.  514),  one  of  the  divisions  of  Partbia,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  a4Joining  Hyrcania.  Isidorus  Charax 
(p.  7)  describes  it  as  a^acent  to  Cboarene  or  Cho- 
rene,  and  as  containing  eight  villages.  Strabo  would 
seem  to  place  it  in  Armenia.  It  k  not  imlikely  thai 
a  district  he  eaUs  CandKne  (xii.  p.  559)  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Comiscne  of  the  other  geographers.  Ita 
present  name  k  said  to  be  Komit.  [V.] 

COMMAGE'NE  (Ko^mui>ii>^,  PtoL  v.  15;  Strab. 
xi.  p.  521,  xU.  pp^  533,  535,  xvi.  p.  749:  Plin. 
V.  12.  s.  24 ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  42),  a  dktrict  of  Syria, 
lying  to  the  N.,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  W.  by  Gilicia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Amanus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  fertik  country  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  535 ;  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  12),  and  whs  attached  to 
the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
Seleuddae.  But  in  the  civil  wars  of  Grypus  and 
hk  brothers,  and  in  the  disorders  which  followed, 
Commagene  gradually  acquired  independence,  and 
had  its  own  sovereigns  connected  with  the  Selencid 
family.  It  remaimd  an  independent  kingdom  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  It  k  only  necessary  to  give 
here  a  list  of  the  khigs  of  Commagene;  since  a  full 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  oj 
Biography   under    each    name :    AjfTiocmus  I. ; 

MlTHRIDATin  I.  ;   AnTIOCHUS  II.;   MiTIIRIDATES 

IL;  Ahtiochub  III.  After  the  death  of  An- 
tiocJius  III.  in  A.D.  17,  Commagene  became  fur  a 
short  time  a  Roman  province,  but  was  afterwards 
given  in  a.  d.  38  to  the  son  of  the  late  king 
AvnocHus  IV.  In  a.  d.  73,  it  was  again  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  prorince,  and  its  capital 
Samosata  received  the  additional  name  of  Flavia, 
and  a  new  aera  which. commences  with  the  year  A.D.. 
7 1 .  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  262 ;  Clinton,  F.  B.  vol.  i,  p.  60 ; 
Suet.  Vesp.  8  ;  Eutrup.  viii.  19  ;  Oros.  viL  9.) 
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In  later  time  this  district,  united  with  that  of 
Cyrrheetica,  reoeiTod  the  name  of  Euphratensia 
(Amm.  Marc  xir.  8.  §  7,  zxiii.  6.  §  21  ;  Procop. 
AetL  ii.  8,  B.  P.  i.  17,  iL  20),  or  Aognsto-phra- 
tenaiA  (Aarel.  Vict.  EpU.  ix.  13),  and  was  placed 
under  a  "  praeses."  Constantine  made  Hikrapous 
the  capital  instead  of  Samosata  (MalaL  Ckron. 
ziiL  p.  317).  In  a.d.  543  the  Persians  under 
Choaroes  made  an  inroad  upon  Euphratensis,  in- 
tending to  aJyance  by  that  route  upon  Jerusalem, 
but  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  Belisarius.  (Le 
Beau, jBm  Empire^  vol.  ix.  p.  68 ;  Norisiua,  de  Epoch. 
Sffro-Mae,  Di.ss  ii.  c.  4 ;  Clinton,  F.  H,  vol.  iii. 
pu  343 ;  St.  Martin,  Mim.  tur  VArmeniey  voL  i.  p. 
193  ;  Bitter,  Erdhmde^  voL  z.  p.  929.)  [K  B.  J.] 

COMMENASES  (KoM^nUnyr,  Arrian,  Indie,  ii. 
4),  a  large  river  whidi  flowed  into  the  Ganges. 
There  has  been  some  doubt  with  what  modem  river 
it  can  be  identified,  and  Rennell,  Mannert,  and  For- 
biger,  have  held  different  opiuions  on  the  subject. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Forbiger 
ia  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  Gumiy,  which 
enters  the  Ganges  on  its  left  bank,  between  Benares 
and  Ghaz^nir.  Rennell  thought  it  was  the  Gara- 
massa,  and  Mannert  the  Gogra.  (Bennell,  Hin^ 
dostan;  Maimert,  vol  v.  pt.  1,  p.  70.)  [V.] 

CCMMONI  (Kopkftoroi),  the  name  of  a  Gallic, 
or  perhaps  Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10).  D*Anville  supposes  that  they  may  have 
been  a  division  or  tribe  of  the  Salyes.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  them.  [G.  L.] 

COMMORIS,  a  town  of  the  Eleutherocilioes,  which 
M.  Cicero  took  during  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia, 
in  his  campaign  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Amanus  (ad  Fam.  zv.  4,  ad  Att.  v.  20),  or  the 
Amanienses,  as  he  calls  them  in  another  passage  {ad 
Fam.  U.  10).  [G.  L.] 

CO'MPLEGA  (Ko/ivXcTa),  a  city  of  the  Celti- 
beri,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  by  Appian 
(^Hiap,  42, 43).  Its  position  is  very  uncertain.  [P.S.] 

COMPLEUTICA  {Itin.AnL  p.  423;  Ko/uirXo^ 
Ttira,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  39),  a  town  of  the  Calhuci  Bra^ 
carii,  in  HispHnia  Tarraccmensis,  on  the  high  road 
from  Bracara  to  Asiurica.  [P.  S.] 

COMPLU'TUM  {AUxda  de  Henaree),  a  town  of 
the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
liii^h  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesiaraugusta.  (JUn, 
Ant.  pp.  436, 438.)  It  was  a  citnUu  $tipenduxria, 
and  belonged  to  the  eonveniut  of  Carthago  Nova. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  not  certain  whether  it 
Btoo<l  on  the  exact  site  of  Alcalde  or  on  the  hill  cS 
ZuUhm,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Henaree. 
Its  niune  ha^  become  famous  in  modem  times  fur  the 
Complutemdan  Polyglott,  published  at  Aleaid  under 
the  auspices  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  [P.  S.] 

COMPSA  (K«/4a,  Ptol:  Eth.  Compsanus  and 
Consanus :  Conca),  a  considerable  city  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus,  and 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  Lucania,  on  which 
Account  Ptolemy  reckons  it  as  a  Lucanian  town. 
Livy,  on  the  contrary,  ezpressly  assigns  it  to  the 
Hirpini,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Pliny;  while  the 
Liber  Colmiiamm  em>neou.Hly  includes  it  among  the 
ntiea  of  Apulia.  (Li v.  xxiii.  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Itol.  iu.  I.  §  70;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  261.)  From  its 
{MtKitioo  on  a  lofty  eminence  immediately  above  the 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength,  on  which  account  Hannibal,  to 
whom  it  opened  its  gates  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
(B.C.  216),  deposited  there  his  baggage  and  booty, 
while  he  lumadf  advanced  into  Campania.    It  wis, 
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howei'er.  rt'taken  by  the  Romaiu  under  Falno* 
mus  two  years  at\erwanls,  B.  a  214.    (Liv.  tuiil.  1, 
xxiv.  20.)     According  to  Velldns  Patercnlaa    (u. 
68),  it  was  in  an  attack  on  Compsa  that  MUo,  the 
rival  of  Clodius,  was  killed;  but  this  seems   to  be 
certainly  a  mistake,  as  that  event  is  said  by  Cmeaar 
to  have  occurred  at  Cosa  in  Lucania.    (Caea.  £.  C. 
iii.  22.)     No  ftu-ther  mention  of  Compsa  occurs  io 
history;  but  we  leam  firom  Cicero  that  it  enjotjed  in 
his  time  the  rights  of  a  munidpium  {Verr.  w.  61 
63),  and  its  continued  municipal  existence  under  the 
Boman  empire  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  in  one  of 
which  it  is  called  "  Res  Pnblica  Coesana,"  so  that 
the  confusion  between  the  two  forms  CoBsa   and 
Compsa  seems  to  have  beoi  of  very  early  date.      In 
the  passages  also  of  Cicero  just  dted,  the  MSS.  Taiy 
between  Coneama  and  Coasanue,  though,  aoooxdjiig^ 
to  Znmpt  and  Orelli,  the  former  reading  is  the  best 
supporced.     The  straigth  of  its  position  rendered  it 
a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  middle  b^^^  and 
in  the  10th  century  it  became  the  see  of  an  arch> 
bishop,  a  rank  which  it  still  retuns,  though  no«r  but 
a  poor  decayed  place  with  only  1100  inhabitants. 
The  only  ancient  remains  there  are  some  inscriptioos 
and  sarcophagi  of  Roman  date.  (Romanelli,  voL  iL  pp^ 
356—358;  Orell.  Inter.  3108,  3854;  Giasdniani, 
Diz.  Geogr  vol  iv.  p.  1 19.) 

Livy  mentions  inddentally  a  temple  **  in  mgra 
Compsano,"  dedicated  to  Jupiter  VictlimUf  an  epi- 
thet otherwise  unknown  (xxiv.  44).  According^  to 
a  local  antiquary,  some  remains  of  it  were  still  visible 
at  a  spot  named  Voffkmo  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Congo.    (Komanelli,  L  c,  p.  360.)       [E.  H.  B.3 

COMPSATUS  (K6fi4wros),  a  river  of  Thr^i-c, 
which  flowing  through  Lake  Bistonis  emptied  itself 
into  the  Aegean.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  [L.  &3 

COMPU'LTERIA  or  COMBU'LTERIA  (A'eiL 
Cmnpulterinus),  a  city  of  Samnium  on  the  borders  of 
C  mpania,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vol- 
tumns,  between  Calatia  and  Alliiiie.  lAvj  mnttiaos 
it  among  the  dties  of  Samnium  which  had  revolted 
to  Hannibal,  but  were  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximns^ 
(Liv.  xxiii.  39,  xxiv.  20.)  We  leam  from  coins  that 
its  Oscan  name  was  Cupelteria;  the  coins  themselves 
have  KvrSLTERNTM,  which  is  the  genitive  plnisl  of 
the  Ethnio  name.  (FriedlEnder,  Oakitck.  Mum. 
p.  5.)  Hence  even  in  Latin  inscripti(»is  we  find  the 
various  forms  "  Cnbulteria,  Cubuherini,Cupulterini,*' 
and  are  thns  enabled  to  recognise  the  **  Cubulterint " 
of  Pliny  (whom  he  enumerates  in  the  first  regkm  of 
Italy,  probably  because  they  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vultumus)  as  the  people  of  Compnlteria, 
though  Livy  expressly  assigns  that  dty  to  Samnium, 
and  not  to  Campania.  The  exact  site  of  the  andent 
dty  was  first  pointed  out  by  Pell^rini,  on  a  amaO 
hill  in  the  territory  of  AUngnano,  to  the  left  of  the 
high  road  from  Caiaaeo  to  AUfe^  now  occupied  by 
the  chureh  of  S.  FerranU.  The  numerous  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  discovered  cm  this  spot  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  its  determination.  One 
of  these  mentions  a  temple  of  Juno,  on  the  rains  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  chun-h  of  &  FtrranU 
has  been  erected.  (Orell.  Inacr.  681,  2418;  Huim- 
tori.  Inter,  p.  1040.  nos.  1,2;  Rumanelli,  voL  ii.  pp. 
435—437  ;  Pell^rini,  Ditcorn  deOa  Campania, 
vol.  i.  p.  429 ;  lorio,  IHttertanone  ttd  Siio  A*  Coa»- 
bulteria,  Napoli,  1834.)  From  others  we  learn  that 
Compulteria  must  have  been  a  flourishing  munadpal 
town  at  least  as  late  as  the  rngn  of  Hadrian;  but  we 
have  no  account  of  its  subsequent  history.  [E.  H.  B.] 

COMUM  (Kw/ior:   Etk   Kttfdinis,  Comensia 
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Cdmo).  ta  impoititnt  city  of  CiwIpiM  Gmnl,  litiuited 
At  tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  LacoB  LMrios,  im- 
mediately At  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  and  distant  28 
miles  from  Milan.  {ltm.AnL  p.  278,  where  we  shodd 
certainly  read  zzviiL  for  xriii.  The  Tab.  Peat 
f^iy^A  xzzv.f  which  considerably  exceeds  the  tmth. ) 
It  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubrian 
Ganla  (Ptol.  iiu  1,  §  S3);  though  according  to 
Plinj,  Cato  assigned  the  fonndaticm  of  Comum  as 
well  as  Bergomum  to  a  people  called  the  Orobii, 
who  are  not  mrationed  by  any  other  author,  and 
wonld  seem  to  have  been  extinct  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
himself.  {Cato  ap.  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Justin 
menti<His  Comum  among  the  cities  founded  by  the 
Gaala  after  their  occupation  of  this  part  of  Italy,  but 
without  indicating  the  particular  tribe.  (Justin. 
XX.  5.)  Its  name  occurs  only  once  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Gauls,  in  b.  o.  196,  when 
the  Comenaes  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the  In- 
subnant;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by 
Marcellus,  and  the  town  of  Comum  itself  taken. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  S6  )  After  the  reduction  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  it  appears  early  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
hody  of  Roman  settlers;  but  these  having  suffered 
severeij  fmn  the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring 
Rhaetians,  a  more  considerable  body  of  coloni:»ts 
was  estHbliahed  there  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  to  which 
3000  more  were  soon  after  added  by  C.  (?)  Scipio. 
A  still  more  important  aoce8si<ui  to  their  numbers 
was  made  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  nettled  there  5000 
new  ofdonists,  of  whom  600  were  Greeks  of  dis- 
tinction. (Strab.  ▼.  p.  213.)  Whether  the  site  of 
the  town  was  changed  at  this  time  does  not  appear, 
but  the  new  colony  assumed  the  title  of  Novum  Co- 
mum, by  which  it  is  designated  by  Catullus  (xxxv. 
3):  cireek  writers  term  it  N«^ic<#ftoy,  and  the  iphabit- 
ants  NtoKmfuTtu  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  26;  Strab.  U  c; 
Ptolemy  has  rca  ir(6fif},  but  this  is  probably  erro- 
neous). The  new  colonists  had  obtained  the  Latin 
franchise  ;  but  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
wiir,  the  enemies  of  Caesar  endeavoured  t<^  cancel 
thi8  privilege;  and  the  consul  C.  Marcellus  evm  went 
tw  far  as  to  order  a  magistrate  of  the  colony  to  be 
scourged,  by  way  of  an  insult  to  Caeaar.  (Appian, 
/.  c;  Suet  Coef.  28;  Pint  Cau.  29;  Cic  ad  Att, 
V.  11.)  But  after  the  victory  of  the  latter,  the  citi- 
zens of  Comum  obtained  the  full  Roman  dvitas,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Transpadane  Gauls 
(b.  c.  49) ;  and  it  from  this  time  ceased  to  be  a 
colony,  ranking  only  as  a  municipium,  though  it  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  The  name  of  New  Comum  seems 
to  have  been  early  laid  aside,  and  it  was  called 
simply  Comum.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  both  the  ekler  and  the  younger  Pliny,  though 
we  have  no  direct  te«thnony  to  this  effect;  the  latter 
certainly  made  the  adjmning  lake  his  fisvourite  pUux 
of  residence,  and  had  several  viUas  on  its  banks,  one 
of  which,  about  five  miles  from  Como,  is  still  known 
as  the  PUniaiM.  There  is  little  doubt  that  his 
native  place  (patria),  to  which  be  repeatedly  alludes, 
and  which  he  enriched  with  public  works,  as  well  as 
with  a  library  and  other  institutions  for  purposes  of 
education,  is  no  other  than  Comum.  (Plin.  Ep.  i. 
3,  8,  iii.  6,  iv.  13;  Orell  Inacr,  1 172.)  With  this 
fxceptimi,  however,  we  hear  little  of  it  under  the 
Roman  Empire:  iiMcriptions  prove  that  it  continued 
to  be  a  Boonshing  municipal  town,  and  one  of  these, 
in  honour  of  a  grammarian  named  Septieianus,  shows 
that  tlie  effixrts  of  Pliny  to  render  it  a  school  of 
learning  were  not  altogether  fruitless.   (Orell. /fucr. 
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1197,  3898.)  It  was,  however,  more  noted  fiir  itt 
iron  foundries,  which  were  among  the  most  cela- 
brated  in  Italy.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  41.)  Ita  posi- 
ti<»  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lacua  Larius,  the  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  shores  of  which  were  comprised,  in 
great  part  at  least,  within  its  territory,  must,  in 
itself,  have  secured  its  prosperity:  it  was  also  the 
point  from  whence  travdleis,  proceeding  across  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  used  to  «nbark  on  the  lake;  a  route 
which  appears  to  have  been  one  very  much  fireqnented 
during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  (/ftn.  AwL^ 
279;  Claudian.  B,  (;el.  319;  Cassiod.  For.  xi.  14.) 
It  appears  to  have  retained  its  prosperity  down  to 
the  ciobc  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  still  mentioned 
as  a  fiouri8hing  city  under  the  Goths  and  Lombards. 
In  the  4th  century  we  find  that  a  fleet  was  stationed 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  lake;  and  Cassiodorus 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  while  he  extols  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  the  richness  of  the  villas  or  palacea 
with  which  the  neighbouring  shores  were  adorned. 
(Not  Dign.  ii.  p.  1 18 ;  Cassiod.  /.  &;  P.  Disc  v.  38.) 
Comum  continued  to  be  a  dty  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  still  a  populous  and  flourishing 
place;  but  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  except 
numerous  inscriptions,  several  of  which  relate  to  the 
family  of  the  two  Pliuies. 

The  Lacns  Larius,  now  cidled  the  Lake  of  Coma, 
wasalready  under  the  Roman  Empire  sometimes  termed 
Lacus  Comacinus.  (Itm.  w4nt.  p.  278.)  P.  Diaconua 
(v.  38)  calls  it  Comatianus  Lacus.       [IL.  H.  B.] 

CONANA  (yi6¥t»ya\  a  place  in  Pisidia,  which 
is  erroneously  written  Comana  in  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
for  there  are  coins  of  this  place  of  the  Roman 
imperial  period,  with  the  epigraph  KoyarH»r.  The 
site  is  unknown.  [O.  L.] 

CONCANGII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  a  Nvmervn  Viyihmi: 
Identified  with  JTen-dal,  in  Westmoreland.    [R.G.L.] 

CONCANI.     [Camtabria.] 

CONCOBAR  (Ko7fco«dp),  a  phce  m  Media,  witii 
a  temple  of  Artemis  (Isidor.  Char.  p.  7 ;  Tab.  Pent; 
Geogr.  Rav.)  It  still  retains  its  name,  but  slightiy 
changed,  Kanffowdr,  [V.] 

CONCaRDIA,  a  Gallic  town  on  the  Rhine  be- 
tween  Brooomagus  {Brumat)  and  Noviomagus 
(Speyer)y  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  D'An- 
viUe  fixes  Concordia  at  AU-ttadi  on  the  Laulerf 
near  Weutmbmyf  and  Walckenaer  at  Zaiitor6iiry . 
The  distances,  as  usual,  do  not  completely  agree; 
and  the  exact  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  SchSpflin, 
a  good  authority,  fixes  it  near  Weutenbutg,  Chno- 
domarius,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  who  was  defeated 
by  Julian  near  Argentoratum,  had  his  camp  near 
Concordia,  which  was  a  Roman  fort  (Amm.  Marc. 
xvL12.)  [G.L.] 

CONCO'RDIA  (Kifyir»p9la:  Eth,  Concordiensis: 
Concordia),  a  considerable  city  of  Venetia,  situated 
about  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  high  road 
from  Altinnm  to  Aquileia,  from  each  of  which  cities 
it  was  distant  31  Roman  miles,  (/(m.  Ant.  pp. 
126,  128.)  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  notice  it  as  a 
Roman  colony,  and  we  find  it  bearing  on  inscriptions 
the  titles  Colonia  Jtdia  Concordia,  whence  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace. 
(Plin.  ui.  18.  s.  22;  Ptol.  ui.  1.  §  29;  Mel.  ii.  4; 
OreU.  Ifucr.  4082 ;  Gruter  Jnacr.  p.  365. 1 ,  549. 7 ; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  348.)  It  is  reckoned  by  Strabc 
(v.  p.  214)  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Venetia,  but 
seems  to  havo  rapidly  risen  into  importance,  and  is 
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repestedly  moitianed  daring  the  l^ter  a^rra  of  tbe 
Bonuun  Empire,  as  one  of  the  most  otmBidmble  cities 
in  this  part  of  lUlj.  (Eatrop.  viii.  10;  Zaeim.  t. 
S7;  Victor.  EjAL  16.)  In  a.  d.  45S,  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Attila  (^HitL  MuceU.  xr.  p.  549), 
bat  aeems  to  have  been  again  partiallj  inhabited  at 
a  later  period  (Cassiodor.  Far.  xii.  86),  and  retained 
its  episcopal  see  throoghoat  the  middle  ages,  tboagh 
most  uf  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  Calorie^  in  the 
adjoining  lagunea,  as  those  of  Altannm  did  to  Tor- 
cdla.  It  is  now  a  mere  ▼Ulage,  with  abont  400 
inhabitants,  thoagh  still  the  nominal  see  of  a  bL>hop, 
who  resides  at  the  nei^hbomring  town  of  Porto 
GntarOy  while  Coneordia  retains  the  ancient  site,  as 
well  as  name,  but  has  no  remains  of  antiquity  Iwyond 
a  few  inscriptions.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  riyer, 
now  called  tlis  Leinene,  whid.  appears  to  have  been 
navigable  in  ancient  times.  (8trab.  L  c.)  This 
most  be  the  same  with  the  **  flamen  Romatinam"  of 
Pliny,  which  be  pbnea  betwofn  the  Liqoentia  (JA- 
eefiea)  and  Tihtvemptos  {TagliiamieMto)'.  it  had  a 
port  of  the  same  name  at  its  month.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CONCO'RDIA  JUTIA.  [Nbiktobkioa  ] 
CONDATE,  is  the  name  of  several  Gallic  towns, 
Mtnated  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
rivers;  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Gallic  tenn  had  a  meaning  which  expressed  this 
fact  The  Frmch  names  Comdaty  Conde^  or  Cone, 
appear  to  be  various  fonos  of  Cundate. 

1.  Condate  {VinMrtt  Rmnet),  is  mentioned  in 
the  Aatonine  Itin.  and  in  1  tolemy  (ii.  8).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Bedonea,  and  in  tbe  Notitia  it  is 
named  Oivitas  Bedoniim,  whence  has  come  the 
modem  name.  Remmet  staniis  at  the  point  where 
tbe  Viimm  receives  a  small  stream. 

2.  Another  Condate  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the 
road  between  Melodnnum  (Afe/iia)  and  Agedincum 
(Ssm).  The  place  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Totme 
and  the  Seime;  bat  it  is  now  named  Momttreau,  a 
cormption  of  Monasteriolom. 

3.  A  third  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  between  Novio- 
magna,  tlie  chief  town  of  the  Lexovii,  and  Daro- 
casaes  (^Drtmx).  This  is  Comdi^  oo  the  Aon,  at  the 
junction  of  two  branches  of  that  river. 

4.  A  fourth  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Angnstodnnum  {Aulmm)  to  Paris.  It  is  placed  be-  I 
tweeen  Nevimum  {Severs)  and  Brivodurum  [Bri- 
vodurom];  and  it  corresponds  to  Casne,  at  the 
conflnence  of  the  little  river  Nomam  with  the 
Loire, 

5.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  on  the  load 
between  MediolauamSantonam  or  Santonea(&iMte«), 
and  Vesunna  or  Petrocorii  {Perigueux).  Cognac,  on 
the  ChoreiUe,  probably  represents  the  ancient  place. 

6.  Ausoniua  (^Ep.  v.  31)  speaks  of  a  Condatis 
portus: — 

*'  Unas  Doranotoni  te  Iitoi-e  perferet  aestos 
Condatem  ad  portuui,  si  modo  deproperes.** 

D'Anville  sapposes  this  pUoe  to  be  represented  by 
Condat  an  old  castle  near  LSHmrme^  which  town  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  Visit  and  the  Dordogne ; 
nearly  due  east  of  Bordeaux. 

7.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  in  the 
country  of  the  Gaball,  west  of  the  Cevenna,  and  on 
the  road  from  Anderitum  [Amdbritux]  to  Reves- 
sium.  The  site  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may  certainly 
assume  that  it  was  oo  the  Elaver  {AlUer\  which  is 
craiu«d  on  the  road  between  Anderitam  and  Be- 
veaaum.  | 

6.  Tba  Table  places  a  Condate  between  EtanrA  | 
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(Jemte),  on  the  Rhone,  and  Geneva.     The  A 
snppMed  to  be  Seissei^  at  the  junction  of  the 
and  tlM  Rlums,  in  the  territory  of  the  ADobropea, 
and  the  Provinda  or  Gallia  Narbooensis.       [G.  I^] 

CONDATE,  in  Britain,  mentioiied  twice  in  tba 
Itinerary;  firstly,  as  being  18  miles  fnim  lljuvn- 
uium  (Afandbesfer),  and  20  from  Deva  (Obeater); 
secondly,  as  18  miles  from  Mancaniam,  and  IS 
from  Mediolanom.  A  good  measure  of  the  drtuitoos 
character  of  the  linea  cf  the  Itineraiy  is  to  be  IoiiimI 
in  the  comparison  of  these  two  nodoea.  The  Hedan- 
lanam,  which  in  the  tenth  Itinerary  is  simplT 
eighteen  miles  from  Condate,  in  the  second  staiHis 
thus :  CoMDATB — Dbva  M.  p.  XX. ;  Bono  M.  P. 
X. ;  MBDiOLA2fo  M.  p.  XX.  With  these  nnmbersw 
assuming  their  absolute  cwTectueae,  it  woold  not  hm 
difficult  to  fix  the  loodity  of  Condate,  if  that  of 
Mediolannm  were  oertun.  This,  however,  is  scarrel  j 
the  case.  Congletoo,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  strength 
of  the  partial  similari^  of  name,  has  been  claimed 
as  the  representative  of  Condate;  and — with  the 
aasomption  that  Mediolannm  «>  Dragkm  in  Shiop- 
shire — Norikwid^  on  the  strength  of  the  locality. 
This  latter  view  is  Horsley's.  The  present  w  r  ter 
favoun  a  notion  of  Dr.  Tilsted's  that  Condofr,  iiame 
for  name,  is  Kimdertom^  near  Middlewich.  [RGJL.  J 

CONDATOMAGUS,  another  example  of  a  name 
Condate,  with  the  addition  of  mag.  a  ocmimdn 
Gallic  ending.  The  Table  places  Condatoroagoa  be- 
tween Segodnnum  or  Ruteni  (Aodes)  and  LnteTn 
(Lodi^),  which  was  within  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vinda  or  Gallia  NariMmensia.  The  site  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  we  may  assame  that  it  is  on  aoine 
of  the  riven  that  are  croaaed  on  the  road  from  Rodea 
to  Lodkve,  [G.  L.3 

CONDERATES,  are  only  known  from  a  Ronrwn 
inscription,  which  records  that  the  boatmen  (nautae) 
of  the  Sadme  and  the  Lotre,  and  also  the  boatmen 
of  the  Aroonie   and  the  Conderates,  dedicated  a 
funeral  mooument  to  the  memoiy  of  their  patron 
Tauricius  Florens.     The  inscription  it  as  fukovrs. : 
D.  M.  Tauricio  .   Florenti  Tanrid  .   Tauridani  filio 
Veneto  .  allectori .  Galliae  patrono  nantamm  Arari. 
oorum  et  Legyrioor.     Item  Areocarorom  ct  Conde- 
ratinm  .  Provindae  Galliae.  Their  porition  ia  repre^ 
sented  by  Omdrieu  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rkome^ 
about  ten  milee  below  Viemne.     Comdriem  is  still  a 
small  port  on  the  /ZAoae,  partly  inhabited  by  poople 
well  skiUed  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  bj 
carpenten  who  build  boats.     "■  Allector "  is  ex- 
pbuned  by  Mmatori  to  be  **  tribntoram  susoeptor,* 
a  tax-oaUector.     Foroellini  has  an  article  on  the 
word. 

The  name  Condentes  implies  a  place  Condeiate, 
or  something  like  it ;  and  this  is  another  example  of 
the  element  Cond  in  Gallic  names.  [Coiidatb.] 
(Walckenaer,  Geog.f  ^.,  voL  L  p.  33?!)      [G.  L.J 

CONDERCUM,  in  Britain.  The  stotion  of  Uie 
first  wing  of  the  Asti,  according  to  the  Notitia. 
Generally  identified  aa  the  BemoeU  BiO  in  North, 
umberhuid.  [B.  G.  L  ] 

CONDIVICXUM,  or  (Kai^iMwyKeO  CONDU 
VINCUM,  according  to  Ptolemj  (iL  8X  ^vaa  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  the'Mannctea  or  Mamnetes,  a 
Celtic  people  on  the  lower  Aoire,  and  on  the  north 
side.  The  name  appeani  to  be  oompoonded  d  the 
Celtic  word  Cond  auoA  another  name.  The  tmra  <if 
Nantes  represents  Condivicnom.  The  old  town  of 
Nantes  was  nearly  comprised  in  tlu  angle  firmed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Erdre  with  the  JMre.  Condi- 
vicnom  was  known  to  the  Boniana  at  an  earijr  period 
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Anumf  sereml  Rnnuui  inscriptionB  fonud  tliere,  one, 
if  it  in  rightly  copied,  contaiiiR  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Tib.  Claudius  Caesar-  and  another  contains 
the  name  of  Nero  Claudiusi  Caesar  Aujruiitus  Ger- 
manicus.  Caesar  (£.  G.  iii  9)  built  ships  on  the 
Loire  for  his  war  with  the  Veneti ;  and  if  there  was 
a  town  on  the  site  of  Nantes  in  his  time,  his  ships 
passed  it  in  their  way  down  the  Loire.  There  was 
a  Roman  road  from  Limonum  {Pottieri)  to  Nantea, 
which  in  the  Table  is  named  Portu  Namnetu.  There 
was  also  a  nxad  along  the  nortli  bank  of  the  Loire 
fnmi  JuHomagus  (Angtra)  to  Nantes.  A  Roman 
road  ran  from  Nantes  NW.  through  Daiiorigum 
(  Vatmes)  to  Gesocribate  (Brest).  All  these  routes 
detennine  the  position  of  the  Tortus  Namnetum,  and 
show  that  it  was  of  importance.  Parts  of  the  Ro- 
man road  between  Nantes  and  Vannes  are  said  to  be 
well  preserved.  [G-L'J 

COXDOCHATES  {Koynoxdrrfv,  Arrian,  Indie. 
4 ;  Plin.  Ti.  18.  s.  22 )«  a  river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  navigable. 
Modem  geographers  are  agreed  that  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Ganduk.  [V.J 

CONDRU'SI.  The  Condmsi  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4)  with  other  ti-ibes,  aa  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Gennani.  They  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  Belgae  of  Cae^ar,  and  joined  the 
great  Belgic  confederation  to  oppose  the  Roman  pro- 
consul (b.  c.  57).  The  Condnisi  and  Eburones 
were  dependent  on  the  Treviri  (jB.  G.  vr.  6.)  The 
chief  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones  was 
between  the  Mosa  (3/aw)  and  the  Rhine^  and  their 
neighbours  on  the  north  were  the  Menapii.  The 
Segni  and  Condrusi  were  lietween  the  Eburones  and 
TrevirL  Their  position  is  therefore  fixed.  A  docu- 
n^ent  of  the  middle  ages  places  the  Comitatus  Con- 
dnistns,  or  Condorustus,  between  the  Arduennenses 
and  the  Ripuarii ;  and  the  Ripuarii  were  on  the 
Rhine.  There  is  a  district  in  the  Pctys  de  Liege 
htill  called  Condroz  or  Condrosif  east  of  the  Maas. 
D*An¥ille  states  that  the  ardideaconiy  of  Condroz, 
in  the  bishopric  of  Li^e,  is  "  along  the  Maas,  on 
btith  sides  <^  the  Our^e"  which  is  not  quite  clear. 
Walckenaer  makes  the  Condrusi  extend  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Maas  from  Liege  to  Dmant,  Huy^  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Maas^  about  half  way  between 
Li^  and  Ncmwrf  is  the  chief  place  in  Condroz. 

CONDYLON,  in  Thessaly,  is  mentioned  by  Li?y 
as  one  of  the  four  fortresses  which  defended  Terope. 
(Liv.  xliv.  6  )  It  was  also  called  Gonno-Gondylon, 
and  was  one  of  the  towns  of  tlie  PerrhaebL  (Liv. 
xxxix.  25.)  Leake  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus  between  Balamut  and  the  ascent  to  R&psanL 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  397.) 

CONEMBRI'CA  {Leynas,  S.  of  Coimhra),  a  city 
of  Lusitaoia,  on  the  high  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bra- 
cara.  {Hin.  Ant.  p.  421 ;  Plin.  iv.  35 ;  Phleg.  TralL 
de  Longaev.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

CONFLUENTES  {Cohlenz),  a  town  in  Gallia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius.  [Aaibiatuvub  ]  Ammianus 
(xvi.  3)  describes  it  as  a  place  **  ubi  amuis  Mosella 
oonfnnditur  Rheno."  This  description  and  the 
identity  of  the  name  prove  the  position  of  Con- 
fluentes ;  but  it  b  said  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
ii»man  remains  on  the  spot.  The  Antonine  Itin., 
the  Table,  and  tlie  Notitia  also  mention  the  place, 
which  must  have  been  an  important  position  on  the 
Bhenibh  frontier. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  Confluentes  under  any 
oame;  nor  do«  he  mention  the  Mosel^  unless  he 
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means  this  river  by  the  wonls  "ad  confluentem 
Mosae  et  Rbeni "  (A  G.  iv.  1 5) ;  and  that  he  does 
mean  the  junction  of  the  Mostl  and  Rhine  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  from  the  narrative  of  his  attack  on 
the  Germans  and  their  defeat.  Confluentes  was  in 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  as  we  may  collect  fixffn 
Caesar;  and  a  middle  age  authority,  quoted  by  D*An- 
ville,  says  "Cophelince  nrbs,  Treviricae  dvitatia 
archiepiscopi." 

The  tenn  "  confluentes  "  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  express  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  aa  m  Livy 
(iv.  17). 

Tluii-e  is  a  Coblenz  in  Switzerland  in  the  canton 
of  Aargau,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  t«id  that  many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  here;  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
Roman  name  of  the  place  was  Confluentes.     [G.  I..] 

CONGAVATA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  the  Second  Cohort  of  the 
Lergi.  Generally  identilied  with  Stamnx  in  Cum« 
berland.  [R  G.  L.] 

CCXNGEDUS  (Codes),  a  tributary  of  the  Iberus, 
near  Bilbilis,  mentioned  by  Martial  (Epig.  i. 
50).  [P.S.] 

CONGUSTUS  (RoTTowiTToO,  a  place  in  Galatia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4),  and  apparently  the 
Congnsso  of  the  Table,  which  it  places  on  a  road 
from  Amorium  to  Salaberina,  [G.  L.] 

CONIACL     [Coixiii  Ii?DiAB.] 

CONl'ACI,  CONISCL     [Cahtabkia.] 

CO'NII  or  CUNEI  (Ko^ycoi,  Appian,  Hisp.  57; 
K^rioi,  Polyb.  x.  7.  §  5),  a  people  in  the  S.  of  Lusi- 
tania,  W.  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercoles  and  of  Baetica, 
with  a  capital  city  called  Conistoiigis  or  Conistoruis. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141.)  They  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Kwi\(nai,  whom  Herodotus  makes 
the  westernmost  people  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  33, 
iv.  49).  They  dwelt  in  that  part  of  Lusitania 
which  the  Romans  called  Cumeus,  a  name  appro- 
priate to  the  shape  of  the  land,  and  thus  furnishing 
one  of  the  many  examples  in  which  the  etymological 
significance  of  a  name  coincides  accidentally  with  its 
historical  usage.  f  P.  S.' 

CONISTORGIS,  CONISTORSIS.     [Conii.; 

CONN  I,  in  Phrygia  Magna,  is  placed  by  the 
Table  between  Eucarpia  and  Nacolea,  32  miles  fi-om 
Eucarpia  and  40  from  Nacolea.  Pliny  (v.  32) 
means  this  place  when  he  speaks  of  Coninm,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  has  it  Conna.  Harduin  observes  on 
the  passage  of  Plmy  (v.  32)  that  the  old  reading  was 
Iconium.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire  Conna  was 
called  Cone,  and  was  a  bishopric  of  Phrygia  Salataris, 
of  whidi  Synnada  was  the  metropolis.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  position  of  this  place  from  the  Table  and 
from  Ptolemy.  Leake  supposes  that  Conni  may  be 
**  not  far  to  the  southward  of  Altun  Ta^  near  where 
the  roads  to  Altmn  Tash,  both  from  Karahise&r  and 
from  Sandukli,  cross  the  ancient  road."  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  166.)  AUtm  Tosh  is  a  little  north  of  39^ 
N.  lat,  and  due  south  of  Kutahigah.         [G.  L.] 

CONOTE,  afterwards  ARSIT^OE  (Kuviimt : 
Eth.  Kw¥onr€vs,  KtDVwwirris,  Kwvcnratos:  'Apetr^rii 
Eth.  ^ApaivoiTn^j  *Apaiyo*vs  :  Anghelokastro),  a 
townof  Aetolia.  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Acheloua, 
and  20  stadia  from  the  ford  of  this  river.  It  was 
only  a  village,  till  it  was  enlarged  by  ArsinoS,  the 
wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philiuielphus.  Polybius, 
in  his  histoiy  of  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  220 — 217), 
calls  it  Conope,  though  elsewhere  he  calls  it  Arsin^S 
or  Arsinoia  ('Apcofola).  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
under  the  name  of  AniiioS.     Near  this  town  the 
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riTW  CjathuB  6owed  into  the  Acheloos  from  the 
lake  UyrU,  which  is  also  called  Conope  by  Anto- 
ninos  Ubendis.  (Stxab.  p.  460 ;  Pol.  iv.  64,  t.  6, 
7,  13,  ix.  45,  XXX.  14  ;  Cic  c  PU,  S7  ;  Antonin. 
Lib.  12  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  9. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  152.)    [Abtoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

CONOPEIUM  (Korcnruor  or  KovAwiop),  East 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Haljs,  Arrian  (p.  16)  mentiuns 
a  mareb  and  port  Naostathmus,  90  stadia  from 
the  llalys,  or  120  according  to  Marcian.  Fifty 
stadia  farther  lUong  the  coast  Arrian  places  Gono- 
peium,  a  marsh.  The  site  seems  to  be  iTotmycMU, 
on  the  coast  SE.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  or  Kml 
Irmak.  Hamilton  {Re»earche$,  vol.  i.  p.  293) 
Tiakes  Conopeium  1 6  miles  from  Amunis  (Sanwim), 
which  is  to  the  south,  and  about  5  miles  from 
Naostathmus,  which  is  to  the  north.  [G.  L.] 

CONO'VIUM,  in  Britam,  one  of  the  four  places  of 
the  eleventh  Itinerary,  S^vium,  Vans,  and  Deva 
bein^  the  other  three:  probably  Conway.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CONSA'BBUM.     [Cabpetanl] 

GONSE'NTIA  (K^potrrla,  Appian;  Kuinyria, 
Strab.;  Korfftrrfo,  PtoL:  Eth.  Consoitintis:  Co- 
Mnea),  an  inland  dty  of  Bruttinm,  situated  on  a 
hill  rising  above  the  valley  of  the  Crsthis,  near  the 
sources  of  that  river.  Strtbo  calls  it  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bruttians  (vi.  p.  256) ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  from  an  early  period  the  most  considerable 
town  belonging  to  that  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  It  first  appears  in 
history  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epeirus,  and  livy  mentions  it  among  the  places 
taken  by  tliat  monarch;  but  this  seems  to  be  a 
mistake,  as  it  was  still  in  the  liands  of  the  enemy  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  near  Pan- 
dosia,  in  the  same  part  of  BrutUum:  after  that 
event  his  mntilated  remains  were  sent  to  Cousentia, 
and  interred  there.  (Liv.  viij.  24.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  Consentia  at  first  held  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  Bruttians.  when  they  espoused  the 
alliance  of  Hannibal ;  but  it  was  soon  after  reduced 
by  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco.  (Id.xxiii.  30.) 
Three  years  later  (n.a  213)  the  Consentini  are 
mentioned  as  returning  to  the  Roman  alliance;  but 
notwithstandmg  this  statement,  we  find  them  again 
appearing  among  the  cities  hostile  to  Rome,  and  it 
was  not  UU  B.a  204  that  Consentia,  together  with 
Pandosia  and  Clampetia,  was  reduced  or  compelled 
to  submit.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  11,  xxix.  38, 
XXX.  19;  Appian,  Annib,  56.)  Appian  calls  it  at 
this  time  a  large  city:  it  appears  to  have  been  less 
severely  treated  than  most  of  the  Bruttian  towns, 
and  continued  to  be  a  ])lace  of  importance.  Lucilius 
alludes  to  the  Consentini  as  possessing  superior  re- 
finement to  the  rest  of  the  Bruttians,  and  more  on 
a  par  with  the  Sicilians  and  Tarentines.  (Lucil.  ap. 
Cic  de  Fin.  i.  3.)  It  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of 
importance  during  the  war  of  Spartacus  (Oros.  v.  24), 
and  in  b.c.  40  it  was  besieged  for  some  time  by 
Sextus  Pompeius,  but  without  success,  (Appian, 
B.  C.  V.  56,  58.)  Under  Augustus  it  received  a 
body  of  oolonbts,  and  continued  to  enjoy  municipal 
rights  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  did  not  rank  as 
a  colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  8.10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  74; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Its  territory  was  noted  for  its 
apple-trees,  which  bore  fruit  twice  a  year.  (Varr. 
Ji.  ILL  7.  §  6.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Consentia  is  again  mentioned  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Alaric,  who  had  made  it 
his  head-quarters,  while  planning  a  descent  upon 
Sicily,  a  few  moaths  only  after  tlie  capture  uf  Ru.ite, 
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A.  D.  410.  He  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  a  Kttle  nrtt 
en*  torrent,  which  fiills  into  the  Crathia,  jost  fafkv 
Consentia.  This  is  now  called  the  Btienio:  the 
ancient  name  is  variously  written  Basentaa,  Bssea- 
tius,  and  by  Jomandes  Basentinus.  (Jorassd. 
R.GtL  30;  P.  Dtac.  ffisL  MUodL  xiu.  pu  535.) 
Consentia  continued  to  be  a  place  a€  importaue 
through  the  middle  ages:  and  the  modem  cat j  of 
Cotetaa  is  still  the  ca^  ital  of  the  province  of  Ca- 
labria  Citra, 

Consentia  stood  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  whidi 

led  through  Bnittium  from  Mnranum,  in  LucsDia, 

to  Rhegiom.     The  Itinerary  places  it  49  H.  P-  fr>'n 

Muranum,  and  57  from  Vibo  Valentia:  and  tbes« 

distances  are  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  inecriptloo, 

found  at  PoUa  (the  ancient  Fcmm   PopiUii),  in 

which,  as  well  as  in  the  Tab.  Peat.,  the  name  b 

written  Coseiitia.    (/<m.  Ant.  p.  110.  Orell.  Inser. 

3308 ;  Mommsen, Inter.  Neap.  6276.)    [£.  H.  B] 

CONSILI'NUM  or  COSILI'NUM,  a  town  of  Lu- 

cania,  mentioned  only  in  the  Liber  Colonianun,  which 

enumerates  it  among  the  Praefecturae  of  that  prs- 

vince  (p.  209),  and  by  Cassiodoms  (  Viurr.  viii.  33), 

who  calls  it  ^  antiquissima  civitas."     We  learn  fh«n 

the  latter  that  a  great  fair  was  held  every  year  in  s 

suburb  of  the  town,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 

Marcilianum.     This  is  in  all  probabiiity  the  saice 

place  called  in  the  Itinerary  Marcelliana  (Itin.  AnL 

p.  1 10),  and  a  local  antiquary  has  pointed  out  a  spot 

still  called  MarcUuma^  between  La  Sola  and  PaAiOf 

in  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro,  where  there  is  a  iv- 

markable  fountun,  ccnrresponding  to  one  mentioned 

by  Cassiodorus.    The  situation  of  Consilinnm  is  said 

to  be  indicated  by  some  ruins  on  a  hill  near  PaAda. 

(RomanelU,  vol.  i.  pp.  405—409.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

CONSORANI,  enumerated   by    Pliny   (iv.  19) 
among  the  peoples  of  Aquitania.     He  mentions  tbem 
between  the  Tamates  and  Ansd.     In  another  place, 
where  he  is  describing  the  Narbonensis  Prorincis 
(iii.  4),  he  says,  "  In  ora  legio  Sardonam,  intusqae 
Consuaranorom."      The  Consorani  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  country  called  Conwrans  or  CommtoMi 
at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Bigorrt  end 
Foix.   The  names  Consoranni  and  Consoarani  appesr 
to  be  the  same,  and  yet  Pliny  assigns  one  people  ts 
Aquitania,  and  the  other  to  Narbonensis.    T1iec(B- 
dusion  is,  that,  according  to  the  divisions  of  Pliny's 
time,  part  of  the  Consorani  were  within  AquitaoiSv 
and  part  within  Narbonensis.     We  have  an  instance 
like  this  in  the  case  of  the  Ruteni,  who  in  Caesar's 
time  were  divided  into  Ruteni  Provineiales  in  tbs 
Provinda,  aitd  Ruteni  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
▼inda.     It  is  probable  that  before  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus all  the  Consorani  were  in  the  Narbonensis. 
The  modem  8t.  Lvaer^  in  the  department  dtArriege^ 
was  within  the  limits  of  the  Consorani.     [G.  L.] 

CONSTA'NTIA  or  CONSTANTITJA  (}^' 
ffToyrfa,  Hier.  p.  714;  Ko»y0Tarr6«,  Said.,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  Nieephormm;  Procop.  B.  P.  n.  18;  Amm- 
Marc  xviiL  7),  a  town  of  some  importance  io  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  road  between  Nisibis  and  CsrHieCr 
at  no  distance  from  Edeesa,  which,  after  hie  depar- 
ture from  Nisibis,  was  the  residence  of  the  Dux  Me- 
sopotamiae  till  the  foundation  of  Dara  (Prooop  di 
Aed.iL  5).  There  is  considerable  variaUon  in  <l'f' 
ferent  authors  in  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  this 
town  is  written.  Stephanus  B  calls  it  Constsntins, 
and  states  that  it  was  another  name  for  Nicepbo- 
rium;  Suidas,  Constantina  and  Constanteia,  «1>><^ 
latter  form  occurs  also  in  the  Itinerary  of  Hierocks. 
In  the  Excerpt.  Procop.  ap.  Photium,  it  is  calW 
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Constantia;  so  alao  in  the  Notit.  Imp.  Roman,  onder 
the  Doz  Blesopotamiae.  Erai^rins  (J7.  E,  i.)  en- 
titles Sophronin!)  Kui^artwrtwawr  '£«-Mric<(iroy,  and 
in  the  list  of  the  bishops  who  subscribed  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  he  is  called  Bishop  of  Constantinopolis 
in  the  prorince  of  Osrhoene.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
other  names,  as  Antoninopolis  Md  Maximianopolis, 
in  the  fourth  century,  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
bj  an  earthquake,  but  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  C(Hi- 
Btantinas.  (Chnm.  Edess.  ap  Asseinan.  BAL  Or.  i. 
pu  395;  Malala,  Ckrtm.  x\l  p.  312.)  [V] 

CONST A'NTIA  (^CmUances),  a  place  in  the  N  W. 

of  Gallia,  which  Ammianus  (xt.  11)  calls  Castra 

Constantia.     In  the  Notitia  the  Civitas  Constantia 

is  mentioned  as  being  in  Lugdunensis  Secnnda.     A 

local  tradition  assippns  the  foundation  of  this  place 

to  Coostantina  Chloms,  the  ikther  of  Constantine. 

Ammianus  says  that  the  Sequana  {Seine)  enters  the 

sea  near  Constantia;  but  his  geography  of  Gallia  is 

▼ery  inexact.     The  name  of  the  Pagus  Constantinns 

is  the  origin  of  the  name  Cdt€tniin^  which  in  the 

ante-revolutionary  get^praphr  of  France  designated 

the  peninsula  in  which  Omianees  is  situated.  [GX.] 

CONSTANTIA  CYPRI,     [Salamis.] 

CONSTA'NTIA    PHOENICIAE.      [Amtaba- 

DU8.] 

CONSTANTIA'NA(Kor<rTaKria«i:^o#tenAf«), 
a  town  in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  south- 
east of  Istropolis.  (Procop.  De  Aedif.  iv.  11 .  p.  307 ; 
Hierod.  p.  637.)  [L.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NA.     [Cirta.] 

CONST  ANTINCPOLIS,  thecapital  of  the  Lower 
Em^nre,  and  fronded  by  Constantine  the  Great  on 
tlie  site  of  the  ancioit  Byzantium. 

L   HiffTORT  OF  Btzahtium. 

BTzantinm  (Bv(iiyTioy:  Eth.  fk/fdyriof,  Byzan- 
tius:  Adj.Bv(aPTtaic6s,  hu(aitrtds,  Bv^turrh^  Bu^fU- 
riw6sj  Bv^orrfftoy^s).     The  foundation  of  this  city 
was  ascribed  to  Uie  Megarians  in  B.C.  667,  a  few 
TPtrs  later  than  its  neighbour  Chalcedon  (Euseb. 
Ckran.;  Clintoo,  F.H,  vol.  i.  p.  194)  on  the  site 
of  a  town  called  Lygos  (Plin.  iv.  18  ;  Auson.  Cfar. 
Urb.  13.).    In  B.C.  628  a  second  colony  was  sent 
out  from  Megaris  under  Zeuxippus.  (Lydus  de  Mag. 
Rom.  iii,  70 ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  208.)     The 
transmission  of  the  worship  of  Hera  (whose  temple 
both  here  and  at  Argos  was  on  the  citodel),  and  the 
tnditions  concerning  lo  confirm  the  general  asser- 
tion of  Hesychiua  of  Milett»  that  the  Argives  had 
a  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  city.  (MiUler,  Dor, 
^<^\.  \.  p.  133.  trans.)     Byzantium  was  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  which  faces  the  shores  of 
A&ia,  and  meets  the  waters  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus. 
The  oracle  of  Apollo  which  commanded  the  colonists 
to  build  their  new  city  opposite  to  the  "  land  of  the 
blind,"  alluding  to  the  superiority  of  the  site  of  By- 
zantiam  to  that  of  Chalcedon  (Herod,  iv.  144 ;  Strab. 
rii.  p.  320  ;  Tac  Atm.  xii.  63)  did  not  compromise 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pythone.-e  by  its  advice.    Few 
cities  could  boast  so  magnificent  a  position:  com- 
manding the  two  opposite  shores  of  Europe  und  Asia, 
it  united  the  advantages  of  security  and  great  faci- 
iitiev  for  trade,  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  roost  strikingly  picturesque  scenery.    (Polyb.  iv. 
39 ;  Zosiro.  ii.  30.)     On  the  S.  it  was  bathed  by 
the  waten  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  N.  by  those  of 
the  Golden  Horn  {rh  Ktpai).      The  river  Lycus 
poured  into  this  arm  of  the  Bosporus  a  perpetual 
stream  of  fresh  water,  w^ich  cleansed  the  bottom, 
and  afforded  a  retreat  for  the  periodical  shoals  of  fish, 
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espedally  of  the  Pelamys  kind,  which  come  down 
from  the  Pains  Maeotis,  and  round  by  the  E.  and  S. 
coast  of  the  Euxine  into  the  channel  (Strab.  2.  c). 
This  fishery  employed  and  supported  a  hu^  number 
of  the  poorer  cliass  of  freemen.  (Arist.  PoL  iv.  4. 
§  1.)  The  fish  was  salted  and  became  an  article  of 
considerable  traffic,  and  the  harbour  obtained  its 
epithet  of  golden  from  the  riches  derived  from  this 
source.  (Plin.  ix.  20.)  The  port,  which  is  about 
7  miles  in  length,  was  both  secure  and  capacious ; 
and  as  the  tide  is  scarcely  felt,  the  constant  depth 
of  the  water  allowed  vessels  to  land  thdr  goods  con- 
veniently, as  the  largest  ships  might  rest  Uieir  heads 
against  the  houses,  while  their  stems  float  in  the 
water.  (Procop.  deAed.i>&.)  As  the  key  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Aegean  no  vessel  could  pass  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other  without  the  leave  of  the 
people  of  Byzantium,  who  gained  a  considerable 
revmue  from  the  duties  they  levied  on  the  corn-ships 
which  passed  in  and  out  from  the  Euxine.  (Polyb. 
iv.  38.) 

In  the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  Byzantium  was 
taken  by  Otanes,  general  of  the  forces  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace.  (Herod,  v.  26.)  Afterwards,  it  sided 
with  the  lonians  in  their  revolt  (Herod,  v.  103),  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  the  inhabitants, 
without  even  waiUng  for  it,  fled  to  Mesambria. 
(Herod,  vi.  33.)  Pausanias,  afler  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea,  wrested  it  from  the  Medes.  (Thuc  i.  94.) 
And  hence  Justin  (ix.  1.  §  3)  calls  him  the  founder 
of  Byzantium.  After  an  interval  of  7  yeara  Cnnon 
obtained  it  for  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xi.  60 ;  Plut. 
Ctm.  5;  Thuc.  i.  131.)  In  440,  the  Byzantines 
joined  the  Samians  and  revolted  from  Athens,  but 
afterwards  submitted.  (Thuc.  i.  117.)  In  416,  in 
common  with  the  Chalcedonians,  they  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Bithynia,  and  perpetrated  great  cniel- 
ties.  (Diod.  xii.  82.)  In  408,  Byzantium  was  be- 
sieged by  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  under  Al- 
cibiades,  a  wall  of  circumvallation  was  drawn  around 
it,  and  various  attacks  made  by  missiles  and  batter- 
ing engines.  These  had  no  effect  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison ;  but  when  the  blockade  was  strictly 
kept  up,  and  the  population  were  dying  of  hunger, 
in  the  absence  of  Clearchus  the  Spartan  commander, 
Cydon  and  a  Byzantine  party  opened  the  gates  by 
night  and  admitted  the  Athenians  into  the  wide 
inner  square  called  the  Thrakion.  Favourable  terms 
were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was  replaced  in  its 
condition  of  a  dependent  ally  upon  Athens.  (Xen. 
HeU.  i.  3.  §  15—22 ;  Diod.  xiii.  67 ;  Plut.  Aldb. 
31 ;  Frontin.  iii.  2.  §  3  ;  Polyaen.  i.  48.  §  2.)  In 
405,  after  the  battle  of  AegosPotami,  Lysander  re- 
captured Byzantium,  and  placed  Sthcnelaus  there  as 
"  harmoet "  with  a  garribon  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2.  §  2.). 
It  was  under  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians  when 
the  Ten  Thousand  made  their  retreat;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fraud  and  harsh  dealing  of  the  Ad- 
miral Anaxibius,  the  soldiers  were  exasperated,  be- 
came masters  of  the  town,  and  Byzantium  would 
have  been  sacked  had  it  not  been  for  tlie  energy  and 
eloquence  of  Xenophon.  (^Aftah.  vii.  i.  §§  5 — 32.) 
In  390,  Thrasybnlus  changed  the  government  of 
Byzantium,  which  was  alr^y  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  from  an  oligarchy  into  a  democracy,  and 
sold  the  tenths  of  the  merchant  vessels  sailing  out 
of  the  Euxine.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §§  25-27.)  In 
363,  Epaminondas  visited  Byzantiuir,  Arme  off 
Laches  with  the  Athenian  squadron,  snd  prevailed 
upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  m  his 
I  favour.    (Isocr.  Orai.  v.  /*kilip.  53;  Diod.  rv.  79  J 
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In  356,  Byzantium,  along  with  Bbodes  and  ChioB, 
united  with  the  newly-flourishing  commonwealth  oC 
Cu8,  and  Maosolus  king  of  Caria,  in  an  endeavour  to 
throw  off  the  Athenian  dominion:  an  engagement 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  by  sea,  was  prevented 
by  a  storm.  ( Diod.  x vi.  21.)  In  340,  the  Atheniaus, 
uiiged  on  by  DemoatheneSf  sent  succours  to  Byzao- 
tmrn,  which  was  besieged  by  Philip;  the  combined 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Chares  met  Aroyntas 
and  the  Macedonian  ships,  and  were  defeated.  In 
ttie  following  year  Chares  was  superseded  by  Pbo- 
cion,  when  the  Athenians  behaved  with  such  mode- 
ration to  their  allies,  and  showed  so  much  courage 
against  Uie  besiegers,  that  Philip  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  tdege.  (Diod.  xvi.  77  ;  Plut.  Phoc.  14.) 
During  this  memorable  attack,  on  a  dark  night  when 
the  Macedonians  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  upon 
the  town,  a  light  appeared  in  the  heavens  and  re- 
vealed to  the  inhabitants  their  danger.  (Steph.  B. 
t.  V.  Boffwopos;  £ustath.  ad  ZHonjfg,  143.)  Hesy- 
chius  the  Milesian,  who  tells  the  same  story,  adds 
that  an  image  in  honour  of  this  interference  was 
erected  to  Torch-bearing  Hecate.  The  orescent,  which 
is  found  on  Byzantine  coins  (Mionnet,  Dtscr.  des  Med, 
vol.  i.  p  378),  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Turks 
as  their  device  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
(comp.  Von  Hammer,  Getch.  dtr  Otmtmy  vol.  i.  p. 
93)  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  portent.  This 
repulse  to  the  successful  career  of  Philip  was  one  of 
the  proudest  feats  of  the  great  orator,  and  in  his 
speech  upon  the  crown  Demosthenes  often  recurs  to 
it.  The  Byzantines,  in  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
assistance  they  had  received,  decreed  to  the  Athenians 
the  right  of  isopolity,  the  extraordinary  privilege  of 
precedence  at  games  and  public  ceremonies,  with 
exemption  from  compulsory  "  liturgies."  The  decree, 
which  with  all  the  original  Doiisms  is  preserved  in 
Demosthenes  (cfe  Cor.  p.  255),  directed  that  in  per- 
petual memory  of  the  benefit,  3  statues  eadi  16 
cubits  high,  representing  the  people  of  Byzantium 
and  Perinthus  crowning  the  Athenians,  should  be 
placed  in  a  public  part  of  the  city. 

The  Byzantines  were  afterwards  engaged  in  per- 
petual warfare  with  the  neighbouring  barluirians,  and 
were  unable  to  keep  them  off  either  by  reeistance  or 
tribute.  To  crown  the  other  evils  of  war,  their  har- 
vests were  either  carried  off  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  till,  in  279,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  Gauls  a 
yeariy  tribute  of  3000,  5000,  and  10,000  pieces  of 
gold,  and  at  last  the  large  sum  of  80  talents,  on  con- 
dition that  their  lands  should  not  be  ravaged.  ( Po- 
ly b.  iv.  46 ;  Liv  xxxviii.  16 ;  BSckb,  Econ.  o/Alhens^ 
p.  595,  trans.)  Their  sufferings  in  this  respect 
compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  many  extraor- 
dinary measures  for  procuring  money,  and  finally  to 
the  imposition  of  the  transit  duties  which  involved 
them  in  the  war  with  Rhodes.  Still,  during  this 
time,  while  suffering  the  penalty  of  Tantalus  (Polyb. 
/.  c),  they  enjoyed  munidpal  independence.  (Diod. 
xix.  77.)  In  this  war  Byzantium  was  supported  by 
Attalus,  king  of  Pei^amus.  Prusias,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  was  a  partizan  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Byzantines 
endeavoured  to  set  up  Tiboetes,  an  uncle  of  Prusias, 
as  rival  for  his  throne.  Prusias  seized  on  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  while  the  Thracians  pressed  hard 
upon  them  on  the  European  side;  and  in  219  a 
peace,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Gallo-Grecian 
king  Cavarus,  was  concluded  on  very  unfavourable 
terms  for  Byzantium.  (Polyb.  iv.  46 — 52.)  While 
Rome  was  contending  against  the  pseudo-Philip  of 
MaoedoDy  Antiochns,  and  Bfithridates,  it  granted  to 
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Byaantiom,  fin*  good  serviceB  rendered  on  tbeaocaaloa, 
the  rank  of  a  free  and  confederate  city.     Dispctcs 
amee,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Soma,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  decree,  proposed  by  Clodins,  and  pat  in 
force  by  Piso,  who  exhibited  himself  nthcr  as  a  cei>- 
qneror  than  an  ally  and  magistrate.    (Cic.  de  /Vvr. 
Conni,  2-— 4;  Tac.  Ami.  ziL  62.)    It  appean  that 
Claudius  remitted  the  tribute  Byzantium  had  to  pay, 
for  five  years,  in  consequence  of  the  kisaes  of  the 
Thradan  war  (Tac.  Aim.  xii.  63),  and  that  Ves- 
pasian stripped  it  of  its  privileges,  and  rednced  it  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  pravinceL  (Suet.  Veap.  8.) 
In  the  civil  wars  between  Sevems  and  Pescennioa 
Niger,  Byzantium  took  the  part  of  the  latter,  aid, 
after  a  resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  in  196. 
Sevems  treated  the  inhabitants  with  hia  nsoal  in- 
difference to  human  life  or  suffering.     The  famooa 
walls  of  massive  square  stones,  so  well  &atmcd  to- 
gether by  iron  bolts  that  the  whole  seemed  to  be  ooe 
block,  were  levelled  with  the  earth.     The  soldiers 
and  magiiitrates  were  put  to  death,  the  property  k4 
the  citizens  confiscated,  and  the  town  itself,  deprived 
of  all  political  existence  {rh  d^lufut  rh  woArruco**), 
made  over  to  the  Perinthians.     (Dion  Casa.  bnur. 
6 — 14;  Herodian,  iii  1 — 7;  Zosim.  L  8.)     Sereros 
afterwards  relented,  and,  visiting  Byzantium,  onbel- 
lished  the  town  with  magnificent  hatha,  pcnicon 
round  the  Hippodrome,  and  other  buildings.     Ttie 
name  of  Augusta  Antonina  was  given  it,  in  honour 
of  Antoninus  Basttianus.     (Suid.  s.  v.  Sci^pot ;   Zo- 
sim. ii.  30;  Cedren.  p.  252.)     Caracalla  lestoKid  to 
the  inhabitants  their  rights  and  franchises.    (Spar- 
tian.  CaraoaiL  1 .)   It  is  remarked  by  Gibbon  (^Deti. 
and  Failf  vol.  i.  p.  205),  that  tiia  charge  s|:aim>t 
Sevems  of  having  deprived  the  Roman  people  of  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  the  barbarians  of  Ponto;} 
and  Asia,  was  but  too  well  justified  whm,  in  the 
succeeding  age,  the  fieets  of  the  Goths  covered  the 
Euxine,  and  passed  through  the  undefended  Bos- 
porus into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean.     The 
soldiers  of  Gallienus  massacred  most  of  the  citizens, 
and  not  one  old  family  remained  In  later  timca,  ex- 
cept those  who  had  previously  left  the  town.    (Tre- 
bell  PoU.  GaUien,  6.)    Under  Clandina  II.  iht  re- 
mainder  of  the  Byzantines  fought  bravely  against  the 
Goths.    (TrebelL  Pull.  C^ttd.  9.)    In  the  civil  wars 
which  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  the 
fortifications  of  Byzantium  had  been  strengthened : 
LiciniuB,  after  the  battle  of  Adrianof^  retired  to 
this  stronghold;  Constantino  pursued  the  siege  so 
vigorously,  bycoostmcting  mounds  of  an  equal  l^gfat 
with  the  ramparts,  and  erecting  towers  upon  their 
foundation,  fimn  which  the  besieged  were  galled  hy 
large  stones  and  darts  hurled  by  engines^  that  the 
town  at  length  surrendered. 

The  constituticHi  of  Byzantium  was  at  first  royal; 
though  there  u  some  doubt  about  this,  as  Hesychius 
the  Milesian  calls  Dineus  general  of  the  Byzantines. 
(Miiller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  trans.)  It  afia-wards 
became  an  aristocraqr, — the  native  inhabitanta,  the 
Bithynians,  being  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as 
the  Helots.  (PliylareL  ap.  Athm.  vi.  p.  37 1 .)  The 
oligarchy  which  succeeded  was,  in  390,  changed  into 
a  democracy  by  Thrasybulua  the  Athenian;  and 
equal  privileges  were  at  the  same  time  (wxibaUy 
granted  to  the  new  dtizens,  who,  on  acooont  of  their 
demands,  had  been  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
ancient  colonists.  (Arist  PoL  v.  2.  §  10.)  After 
this  the  democracy  seems  to  have  oontinned  for  a 
long  time.  (Tbeopompw  <m.  A  then.  zii.  p.  256.)  In 
the  docimieut  quoted  by  Demoatbenea  da  Cmr.  L  c.) 
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t3ie  senftte  (/3«Xdi)  tnnsfen  a  decne  in  its  flnt  stag* 
(fi^pa)  to  an  individual,  in  order  to  bring  it  befora 
an  aaaembly  of  the  people  (&xfa).  The  office  of 
Bieromnamon  occurs  in  decrees  (Dem.  le,;  Polyb. 
£▼.  52)  and  on  coins,  as  also  does  that  of  Archon, 
which  probablj  came  in  with  the  democracy.  From 
the  habit  of  the  townspeople  passing  their  time  in 
the  market-place  and  narboar,  and  the  number  of 
foreign  and  native  traders  who  resorted  to  it,  Bjzan- 
tiam  displayed  the  nsnal  characteristics  of  a  large 
aeaport  town.  They  were  an  idle  Inznrioas  race, 
spending  their  days  in  the  numerous  public-houses, 
where  the  excellent  wine  which  was  furnished  by 
Maionea  and  other  regions,  offered  great  temptations. 
They  not  only  tippled  in  taverns,  but  also  fed  like 
glnttoos,  aooording  to  Diphilus  (op.  AtKen,  iv.  p. 
132).  They  devoured  such  quantities  of  young 
tunnies  that  their  whole  frame  became  well  nigh 
|rlatinous,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  have 
been  absorbed  in  mucilage.  To  sustain  their  va- 
lour, which  took  fright  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
the  general,  I.eo  or  Leonidas,  was  obliged  during 
the  siege  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  allow  cook-shops 
and  canteens  to  be  established  along  the  ramparts. 
(Athen.  x.  p.  442;  Aelian,  iii.  14;  Mttller,  Dor. 
▼oL  ii.  p.  411,  trans.)  A  democracy  of  such  boon 
companions  was  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
orderly,  and  seems  to  have  acted  upon  the  '*  laisses 
fiure  •  principle  enounced  by  a  certain  Byzantine 
demagogue  who,  when  he  was  asked  what  the  law 
enjoined,  repUed.  •*  whatever  I  please."  (Sext.  Em- 
pir.  adv.  Rhet  §  37.) 

Iron  money  was  coined  at  Byzantium  for  the  home 
circukttioD,  that  the  silver  might  be  used  for  foreign 
trade  and  the  pnrpoMs  of  war.  It  was  current  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  bore  the  Doric  name  Si- 
daraos  (Aristoph.  iViift.  250;  Pollux,  vii.  §  106,  ix. 
§  78;  Hesych.  t.r.;  BiJckh,  £«m.  a«*.  p.  696, 
trans.).  None  of  this  irtjn  money  is  now  extant  For 
coins  of  this  city,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  26;  Basche, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  1636:  Bandur.  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 

The  dialect  of  the  district  appears  to  have  eon- 
tained  many  Dorisms.  (Dem.  L  c;  Chandler,  In- 
9eripL  Append,  p.  95.) 

The  origin  of  the  Byzantine  church  is  somewhat 
uncertain :  the  modem  Greeks,  in  their  zeal  not  to 
yield  to  the  Latins  the  advantage  of  antiquity,  attri- 
bute its  foundation  to  the  Apostle  St  Andrew.  It 
is  certain  that  during  the  time  of  Severus  there  were 
many  Christians  at  Byzantium.  (Le  Quien,  Orient 
Ckriti.  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  196 .  Tertull.  ad  SeapuL  c  8; 
Le  Beau,  Bas  Emp.  vol.  1.  p.  300.) 

Ancient  Byzantium  was  situated  on  the  first  of 
the  seven  hills  upon  which,  rising  one  above  another, 
the  modem  dty  stands;  but  its  area  occupied  more 
than  the  fint  region  of  the  later  town.  In  all  pro- 
biibility  it  extended  over  the  three  regions  which  lie 
behind  the  ^angular  space  now  filled  by  the  Se- 
raglio. According  to  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  its 
carcumlerence  was  40  stadia.  (Comp.  Zosim.  ii.  SO ; 
GyUina,  d$  Top.  QmgL  L  2.) 
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It  was  upon  this  gently  sloping  promontory,  which 
serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  world,  and  which  nature  has  intended 
for  the  centre  of  a  great  monarchy,  that  Constantlne, 
after  determining  to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  determined  to  fix  the  city 
which  bore  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  modem 
European,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  {ConMtan^t)  name 
of  the  city,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  East  The  Turkish  ItUmM  or  5tofi»- 
bul^  a  a  ocurruption  of  the  Greek  ctt  r^r  v^iv. 
Like  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  fonndatiooi 
were  to  be  laid  upon  seven  hills,  and  the  emperor 
called  it  the  Msw  Bonis, — a  title  which  he  con- 
firmed by  a  law,  engraved  on  a  column  of  marble,  in 
a  place  called  the  StrategUms  but,  however  much 
his  capita]  might  outwardly  resemble  the  elder  Bome^ 
it  was  not  permitted  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

The  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid  according  to 
an  Imperial  edict  (Theodos.  Cod.  xiii.  5.  s.  7),  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Heaven.  On  foot 
with  a  lanoe  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  led  a  stately 
procession  which  was  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
Constantinople.  As  he  did  not  pause,  the  attendants, 
astonished  at  the  enormous  nze  of  the  future  cafntal, 
asked  him  how  far  he  intended  to  advance.  Con- 
stantlne replied  ^  when  He  that  goes  before  me  shall 
stop.**  (Philostorg.  ii.  9.)  At  a  later  period,  the 
honour  of  having  inspired  the  choice  of  a  founder 
was  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  became 
the  tutelary  guardian  of  the  city.  Constantinople 
arose,  if  not  a  Christian,  certainly  not  a  Pagan  city. 
The  ceremonid  of  the  dedication  exhibited  that 
strange  compound  of  religions  of  which  Constantino 
himself  was  a  type.  After  a  most  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  chariot  games  in  the  Hippodrome,  the  em  • 
peror  was  carried  m  a  magnificent  car  through  the 
most  public  part  of  the  city,  surrounded  'by  his 
guards,  in  the  attire  of  some  religious  ceremonial 
with  torohes  in  their  hands.  The  emperor  bore  a 
golden  statue  of  the  Fortune  of  the  city  in  his 
hands.  The  rites  of  inauguration  lasted  forty  days, 
though  the  11th  of  Hay,  A.D.  830,  is  considered 
as  the  birth-day  of  the  city. 

III.   EXTBNT,  LOflTB,  AKD  FOPITLATIOH. 

The  walls  of  Constantlne  across  the  enlarged 
breadth  of  the  triangle,  were  begun  at  a  distance  of 
15  stadia  from  the  old  fortifications,  and  stretching 
from  the  port  to  the  Fropontis,  enclosed  five  out  of 
the  seven  hills  upon  which  the  dtj  stood,  but  were 
not  finished  before  the  reign  of  Constantius.  In 
401 ,  Arcadius  repaired  these  walls  which  had  &llen 
in  the  earthquake  that  had  taken  place  in  that  year. 
In  413,  during  the  minority  of  Theodosius  II., 
Anthemius,  the  Praetorian  praefect,  razed  the  old 
fortifications  and  built  a  new  incloaure  of  walls.  In 
447  this  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and 
rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  the 
praefect  Cyrus.  This  double  line  of  strong  and 
lofty  stone  walls  have,  except  on  the  land  side, 
almost  disappeared,  but  in  a  dilapidated  state  they 
still  exist,  extending  from  the  port  to  the  sea  of 
Marmora  for  about  4  English  miles,  presenting 
magnificent  and  picturesque  specimens  of  mural 
ruins.  The  wall  was  flanked  at  short  intervals  by 
towers,  mostly  rectangular.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  city  at  this  period,  and  it  never  to  any  great 
extf^nt  exceeded  these  limits,  was  about  3  M.  P., 
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and  the  circait  rather  less  than  IS  M.  P.  The 
Sycae,  or  fig  trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region  be- 
yond the  harbour,  and  were  mach  embellished  bj 
Justinian.  The  suburb  of  Blachemae  was  not 
taken  into  the  city  till  the  reign  of  Heraclins. 
Constantine  had  been  most  anzioos  to  have  his 
capital  frequented  :  he  summoned  senators  from 
Rome,  and,  according  to  the  vague  expression  of 
Eusebius,  drained  other  cities  in  its  behalf,  yet  its 
population  never  became  considerable  when  com- 
pared with  ancient  Rome,  and  modem  capitals.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  Chris- 
tians, but  these  were  not  estimated  by  Chrysostom 
(/n  Act,  ApotL  horn.  zL  vol  ix.  p.  1 08)  at  more  than 
100  000. 

TV.  HraroRT. 

Were  it  even  possible  in  any  form  which  coald  be 
tisefnl  to  the  reader  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  within  the  limited  space  of  an 
article  like  this,  a  sketch  of  Byzantine  history  would 
not  fall  witliin  the  province  of  a  work,  which  con- 
fines itself  to  the  age  of  Grecian  and  Roman  civilisa- 
tion. But  as  the  topography  of  the  city  can  hardly 
be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  history  being  presupposed,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  subjoin  a  short  summary  of  the  most 
memorable  events  connected  with  Constantinople 
itself. 

The  dtj  of  Constantine,  the  birth  of  an  elder  and 
effete  age,  has  throughout  its  long  history  borne  the 
stamp  of  its  paren'age,  and  displayed  the  vices  of 
\\a  original  conformation.  The  position  of  the  By- 
zantine empire  is  anique  ;  geographically  it  was 
European,  but  nationally  it  reflected  the  Oriental 
type  of  character.  It  had  indeed  Roman  blood,  but 
the  people  who  had  sprung  from  the  loins  of  Man, 
and  were  suckled  by  Uie  she-wolf,  gave  it  little  bnt 
their  name.  It  did  not  speak  their  tongne,  and  was 
completely  severed  from  the  old  republican  associa- 
tions and  free  spirit  which  still  survived  the  fall  of 
Roman  liberty.  The  despotism  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople conld  not  endare  even  the  forms  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  relics  of  municipal  privileges 
which  inherited  from  Rome  have  had  so  much  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  Iftw  and  constitution  of 
modem  Europe.  Ilie  Caesar  of  the  East  was  the 
counterpart  of  his  Moslem  conqueror,  and  the 
change  from  the  Proto  Sebast  to  the  Sultan  would 
have  been  one  simply  of  name,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  superior  energy  and  virtues  of  the  first  Osmanli 
princes.  The  one  like  the  other  had  his  viziers, 
)x\A  janissaries,  his  slaves,  and  his  eunuchs  alter- 
nately cajoling  and  tyrannizing  over  prince  and 
people.  Through  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eastern  empire,  so  deficient  in  moral  and 
political  interest,  there  are  alwaya  coming  into  view 
tlie  characteristic  features  of  A^iatic  tyranny: — the 
domestic  treason,  —  the  prince  bom  in  the  purple, 
—  the  unnatural  queen-mother,  —  the  son  or  the 
brothers  murdered  or  blinded,  —  the  sudden  revolu- 
tiuns  of  the  throne,  —  the  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
hut  the  government  remaining  the  same,  —  and  the 
people  rareless  as  to  who  or  what  their  tyrant  might 
i>e.  Every  thing  by  which  a  |teople  can  ontwardly 
show  what  is  within  —  literature,  art,  and  architec- 
ture, displays  the  influence  of  the  East.  The  litera- 
ture learned,  artificial,  florid,  but  deficient  in  elegance 
and  grace,  and  without  a  spark  of  genius  to  illumine 
it.  The  art  bnt  the  figure  of  their  ceremonial  life, 
deficient  in  all  deev  and  sincen  feeling,  and  shomng, 
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under  the  hardness  of  the  shape  and  the  aamer«i 
of  the  expression,  the  dull  and  sla\'ish  constraint  to 
which  it  was  subject.  A  purer  faith  had  indeed 
freed  the  later  Greeks  from  the  degradation  of  tbe 
seraglio,  had  given  an  impaUe  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  infused  a  sense  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  power  to  which  their  Ottoman  oooqoerDra 
were  strangers.  But  even  Christianity  Mled  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  elements  and  hostile  infloenccs 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  was  itself  penetrated  by 
an  admixture  of  Oriental  thought  and  sentiment. 
And  in  later  times,  after  the  severance  of  Constan- 
tinople from  the  Latin  Communion,  the  rest  of 
Europe  had  no  sympathy  for  what  was  considered 
an  alien  creed.  Standing  in  this  isolated  position 
on  the  very  outposts  of  Western  civilisation  and  cot 
df  from  that  by  differences  of  language,  manners:, 
and  religion,  C<»nstantinople,  unable  to  comprehend 
bnt  rather  despising  that  vigorous  Teuton  stock 
upon  which  the  elder  races  were  engrafted,  did  not 
incorporate  any  of  those  elements  which  have  gone 
to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  modem  Eampe; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difik-nlt  to  trace  tiie 
slight  reaction  that  the  Greek  empire  has  had  upon 
tbe  West,  till  its  fall,  when  it  contributed  so  mainly 
to  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  modem  spirit,  by  tbe 
dispersion  of  ancient  literature  and  culture.  Up  to 
A.  D.  1204,  Constantinople  remained  the  capita!  of 
the  E.,  or  Lower  Roman  Emjnre:  in  that  year  it  was 
captured  by  '*  the  blind  old  Dandolo"  and  tbe 
French.  From  a.  d.  1204  to  1261  it  became  tbe 
seat  of  the  Latin  Empire,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  July,  1261,  reverted  to  the  nndispated 
possession  of  the  Greeks. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  Constantme  XIIU 
the  last  of  the  Palaeologi,  fell  upon  the  walls  of  bis 
caintal,  with  the  words,  Of  Aw  daycty  fioAAor  \  (nr 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  looked  np  to  by  the 
people  of  the  East  as  the  seat  of  the  niweme  tem- 
poral and  s]uritual  power,  and  the  Sultan  has  be- 
OMne  the  heir  of  the  Caesars. 

More  cannot  be  done  here  than  eBnm«ate  a  few 
of  the  leading  events  of  which  ConttantOM^  its^ 
has  been  the  theatre  dnring  this  kng  period  of  ils 
wristenoB.  It  wonld  be  nnnwcwyuy  to  leftr  thost 
who  wish  to  know  more  on  this  subject  to  the 
masterly  work  of  Gibbon.  Le  Bean(Hufoer«AiAii 
Empire)  is  a  writer  less  known,  and  thoogh  defi- 
cient in  criticism,  his  work  contains  much  infonna- 
tion.  Tlie  notes  appended  by  St.  Martin,  tbe  wdl- 
known  Oriental  scholar,  will  be  fbond  eminn^ 
useful.  The  History  of  the  Iconodast  Prinees  can 
be  read  in  Schlosser  {Cftsckickit  der  BUdtrStir- 
menden  Kai$er), 

The  empire  of  the  East  bcigan  with  the  reign  d 
Arcadius,  a.  d.  395.  Justinian,  a.  d.  527 — 595, 
has  the  honour  of  being  considered  the  seoood 
founder  of  Constantinople.  In  the  fifth  year  of  bis 
reign  tbe  factions  of  the  Circns  and  tbe  memorable 
sedition  of  the  Nika  almost  laid  tbe  city  in  asbos. 
A  description  of  the  buildings  with  which  the  em- 
peror adorned  his  mined  capital  is  reserved  ftr  tbe 
topography  of  the  city.  In  616  Chosroes  maia- 
tainnl  his  camp  for  ten  yean  in  the  presence  of  tbe 
city.  In  626  Heraclius  delivered  it  from  tbe 
Pereians  and  Avara.  In  668—675,  the  Aiabk 
for  the  first  time  besieged  Constantinople,  but. 
bafiled  by  the  strength  of  die  walb,  and  the  strao^ 
effects  of  the  Greek  fire,  fell  to  the  nmnber  rf 
30,000  men.  In  the  second  siege,  716—71^ 
they  were  again  compelled  to  retreat    In  865  ui 
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finit  expedition  of  the  Rus^iMl8  against  Constanti- 
ituple  took  place ;  followed  by  a  second  iu  904 ;  a 
Ibird  in  941  ;  and  a  fourth  in  1043.  In  1203  the 
Laiins  fini  be>ief^ed  and  conquered,  and  in  1204 
t«>k  bj  Btorm  and  pillaged  the  imperial  city:  a.  d. 
1261  fonna  a  new  aera  for  Constantinople,  in  conse- 
quence of  ita  recovery  by  the  Greeks.  In  1422 
Constantinople  was  beiii^ed  by  Amurath  II.,  hot 
the  Byzantine  empire  was  respited  for  a  space  of 
thirty  years  till  it  fell,  in  1453,  before  the  con- 
quering sword  of  Mohammed  II. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  truce  the  domestic  cha- 
racter and  training  of  the  citizens  which  hastened 
the  nun  oS  the  Ea»tem  enr>pire.  The  writers  of 
Bjzantine  history  do  not  furnish  many  distinct  state- 
xnenta,  but  hints  and  alluidona  are  to  be  found  in  the 
rebukes  of  the  pulpit  orator,  or  from  the  petty  pr<v 
hibitions  of  the  imperial  code.  On  this  suigect  much 
valuable  informaticmmaybe  obtained  in  Muiitfau^on 
{Mem.  de  VAoad,  des  Intcrip.  vol.  aiii.  p.  474; 
iliiller,  De  Gtnio^  Moribui^  et  Iaocu  Aeri  Theodo- 
giatU;  Milman,  Hut.  of  Chri»iianity ;  and  the  Quar- 
terljf  Retiao^  vol.  Ixzviii.  p.  346).  While  the  life 
of  the  upper  classes  was  characterised  by  the  pomp 
and  prod^lity  of  civilisation  without  any  of  its 
ennobling  or  hainanizing  influences,  the  lower  ranks 
were  inordinately  devoted  to  amusement.  The  ath- 
letic games  of  andent  Greece  had  given  way  to  the 
vulgar  exhibitions  of  juggling,  rope-dancmg,  and 
tumbiiiig.  The  drama  was  suppbuited  by  mimes 
and  pantomimes ;  and  though  no  gladiator  was 
butcbored  to  mak  J  a  holiday  for  the  populace  of  Con- 
stantiDople,  it  would  seem  that  the  interest  which 
was  ooDcentred  upon  the  chariot  races  and  the  Circus 
vaa  a  eompeosation  for  the  excitement  of  those 
games  which  woe  forbidden  by  the  new  religion. 
The  passion  and  animoiiity  which  sprung  firom  the 
struggle  of  the  Blue  and  Green  factions  was  as  furious 
and  as  bitter  as  ai^  that  has  arisen  among  contend- 
ing ^frties,  where  the  most  sacred  rights  of  liberty 
or  faith  were  at  stake. 

V.  Abchitecturb  and  Buildings. 

In  the  now  cajntal  of  Constant ine,  emancipated 
from  the  restnunt  of  Pagan  associations  and  art,  the 
Byzantine  builders  founded  an  architecture  pecu 
liarly  their  own.  Of  this  the  cupola  was  the  great 
characteristic,  to  which  every  other  feature  was 
subordinate.  In  con.Hequence  of  this  principle, 
that  which  at  Athou  was  straight,  angular,  and 
square,  became  in  Constantinople  curved  and 
rounded,  concave  within,  and  convex  without.  Thus 
the  old  architecture  of  Greece  owed  its  destruction 
to  the  same  nation  from  which  it  had  taken  its  first 
birth.  (Comp.  Hope,  Architecture^  P*  121 ;  Free- 
man, BieU  of  Architecture^  p.  164;  Couchaud, 
Chaix  dEglieea  Bffsantmes  en  Grice.) 

In  describing  the  buildings  of  the  city,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  follow  the  historical  succession  than 
to  take  the  topographical  arrangen;ent  For,  it 
must  be  recollected,  how  little  now  remains.  Where 
they  first  arose  there  they  also  fell.  Constanti- 
no|^  ravaged  by  earthquakes,  fires,  the  internal 
stnfe,  and  the  foreign  foe,  when  the  last  of  the  Con- 
■tantines  lost  his  empire  and  life,  possessed  perhaps 
not  one  edifice  which  the  first  Constantine  or  even 
Justinian  had  seen;  especially,  too,  as  the  fury  of 
the  Latin  cruaaden  destroyed  every  work  of  art  that 
had  escaped  fiwiner  disasters.  A  plan  of  the  city, 
as  it  existed  in  the  rogn  of  Arcadius,  divided  into 
iu  14  regions,  is  given  on  the  next  page,  by  which 
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the  position  of  the  difierent  buildings  may  be  clearly 
seen. 

At  the  si^^  of  Byzantinm,  Constantine  had 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  second  hill ;  to  commemo- 
rate his  success,  he  chose  this  site  for  the  principal 
forum  (Zosim.  ii.  31,  35),  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  two  opposite  en> 
trances  formed  triumphal  arches;  the  porticoes, 
which  enclosed  it  on  every  side,  were  filled  with 
statues  of  the  tutelar  deities  of  Gieece. 

At  each  end  were  two  shrines,  one  of  which  held 
tlie  st^itue  of  Cybele,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
placed  by  the  Argonauts  upon  Mi.  Dindymus,  but 
deprived  of  her  Uitns  and  of  her  hands  from  the  at- 
titude of  command  distorted  into  that  of  a  suppliant 
for  ilie  city;  in  the  other  was  the  Fortune  of  Byzan- 
tium (Kiiseb.  Vit.  Const.  I'll.  54;  Sozomen.  U.£,u. 
.)).  The  centre  of  the  forum  was  occupied  by  a 
lofty  pillar,  which,  foimed  of  n)arble  and  porphyry, 
ro»e  to  the  height  of  120  feet.  On  this  column 
Constantine,  with  singular  shamelessness,  placed 
his  own  statue  with  the  attributes  of  Christ  and 
Apollo,  and  substituted  the  nails  of  the  Passion  for 
the  rays  of  the  Sun;  Constantine  was  replaced  by 
Julian,  Julian  by  Theodosius.  In  a.  d.  1412  the 
keystone  was  loocseued  by  an  earthquake.  The  statue 
fell  under  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  wa.M  replaced  by 
the  Cross.  The  Palladium  was  said  to  be  buried 
under  the  pillar.  (Von  Hammer,  Comtantinopd 
und  die  Bosponu^  vol.  i.  p.  162.)  Be^ides  the 
principal  forum  was  a  second  one,  which  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  other;  it  was  square, 
with  porticoes  surrounding  It,  consisting  of  two 
ranks  of  columns;  in  this  the  Augusteum,  or  court 
of  Uie  pahu:e,  stood  the  Golden  Miliarium,  which, 
though  it  served  the  same  purpose  as  its  namesake 
at  Rome,  did  not  resemble  it  in  appearance,  as  this 
was  an  elevated  arcade,  embellished  with  statues. 

The  Circus  or  Hippodrome  was  a  stately  boilding. 
Tlie  space  between  the  two  metae  or  goals  was  fill«l 
with  biatues  and  obelisks.  The  Turks  retain  the 
translated  name  of  the  horse-course  {Atmeidan), 
but  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  place  has  disap- 
peared ;  it  is  no  lunger  a  circus,  but  an  oblung  open 
space,  about  300  paces  long  by  150  wide.  (Hob- 
house,  Albania^  vol.  ii.  p.  950.)  At  the  upper  end 
is  a  granite  obelisk  of  rather  mean  proportions,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  poor  workman>hip. 
It  is  called  after  Theodosius,  but  was  probably  moved 
by  that  emperor,  afler  it  had  been  erected  by  Cou- 
stantine,  to  some  other  part  of  the  city.  An  epigram 
on  the  pedestal  records  the  .success  of  Prochis,  prae- 
feet  of  the  city,  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  in 
setting  the  obelisk  upright.  (An^ol  Craec.  Iv. 
17.)  Near  this  stands  the  wreathed  column  ot 
bronze,  which,  according  to  legend,  bore  tlie  golden 
tripod  of  Delphi,  and  was  shattered  by  the  iron 
maie  of  Mohammed  II.  Clarke  {Trav.  vol.  ii. 
p.  58)  treated  the  latter  circumstance  as  a  fiction  of 
Th^venot ;  be  the  farmer  true  or  not,  the  relic  is  now 
a  poor  mutilated  thing,  with  one  end  in  the  ground, 
abiive  which  it  does  not  rise  more  than  7  feet,  and 
the  end  open  and  filled  with  rubbish.  Fourteen 
churches,  fourteen  palaces,  several  triumphal  arches, 
and  eight  public  baths  are  assigned  to  the  founder 
of  the  city.  Constantine,  and  in  this  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  successors,  imitated  An- 
cient Rome  in  the  construction  of  sewers.  Two 
large  subterranean  cisterns  or  reservours  of  water, 
constructed  by  the  Greek  emperors  in  case  of  a 
siege,  still  remain;   one  called  by  the  Turks  the 
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palua  of  Uia  ■  Thoiijuid  ud  Ong  PHlum,*  ii  now 
pufectlf  dry.  The  oUiM  >liU  ffiditing  u  ■  di- 
tnn,  uid  oilkd  Um  "  SDlit«nuM»ii  I^iUce,'  m*j 
be  dwcribed  u  u  nDdargronnd  bke,  with  u 
■rcbsd  n»f  to  coier  it,  mppiiUd  on  S3S  DUible 

From  the  throne,  auted  apm  which  the  emperor 
viewed  the  gunee  of  the  Circna,  a  winding  etur- 
we  called  cochlee  descended  to  the  ftlace.  Ttiii 
wu  ■  megmficsnt  bnilding,  covering  ■  greM  extent 
of  groDiid,  CO  the  benke  of  the  Propcmtia,  between 
the  Hippodrcine  end  tlie  obor^  of  S.  Sophie,  now 
the  Sen^lio.     The  bathe  ul  Zeasppiu,  the  lit*  of 


Gi,  aa, while  hiilaiy  eeoae  ta 
cgniHct  them  wilh  S.  Sophia  and  the  palace,  the  cri~ 
ginal  pUn  places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  0117, 
near  the  bubonr,  wen  eo  embellished  by  CantjntiBa 
wilh  Blatuea  of  maible  and  bnmie,  that  they  hfr- 
came  bmed  M  the  meet  beaalinil  m  the  wold. 
Theae  atatuH  wen  bnnght  frein  tbeir  kcaJ  saa^* 
tnariei  to  adorn  the  aqnarea  and  bath)  of  CooAaoti- 
nople.— the  Atlne  of  Ljndos,  the  UneHof  Helic<n, 
the  Amphitrit«  of  Bbudee,  the  Pka  whidi  wu  coit- 
eecrated  bj  the  Qneki  after  the  defeat  of  Xnla. 
TheodcUBa  the  jmnger  palled  down  the  Diiacnii, 
who  onriooked  the  Hippedntnc.    It  we*  1  laii  1 1  f 
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the  Latin  croaaders  to  destroy  these  precious  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  and  the  foor  brunze  horses  of 
San  Marco  at  Venice  are  the  only  retnains  of  the 
handjwork  of  the  Grecian  artists  with  which  Con- 
stantineple  was  peopled. 

While  private  houses  and   public  buildings  for 
bnsdness,  for  ooDTenienoe,  for  amoiienaent,  and  splen- 
dour rose  with  the  rapiditj  of  enchantment,  one 
class  of  edi6ces  was  wanting.     A  few  temples,  such 
as  tliose  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  Aphrodite,  were 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  Heropolis,  though  deprived 
of  their  revenues.    (Malala,  ContUatt,  x.)    But  few 
churches  were  built;  of  these  one  was  dedicated  to 
the    Sapfeme  Wisdom.    The   ancient  Temple    of 
Peace,  which  afterwards  formed    part   of    Santa 
Sophia^  was  appropriate!/  transformed  into  a  church. 
The  Church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  appeara  from 
£asebins  (  ViL  Conti.  iv.  58)  to  have  been  finiahed 
a   few  daya  before  the  deaih  of  Constantine;   it 
fell  to  ruin  SO  yeara  afterwards,  was  repaired  by 
Constantiua,  rebiult  by  Justinian,  and  demoUshed  by 
Uohammed  II. 

TbeodosfU  the  Great  tmilt  the  prindpal  gate  of 
Conatantinopie,  "*  The  Golden  Gate,"  so  celebrated 
by  the  Byzantine  writen;  this  gate,  od  the  S.  of 
the  town,  was  that  by  which  the  emperars  made 
their  solemn  entry  and  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
the  principal  street,  which  crossed  the  town  up  to 
the  Boeporus.  Gyllius(Bandur.  Imp,  OrimU.  vol.  ii. 
p.  595),  in  the  16th  century,  saw  the  remains  of  it 
It  is  now  sought  fir  in  vun,  though  a  gate  entirely 
blocked  up  is  sometimes  shown  to  travellers  for  it 
The  Empress  Eudozia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  onuunented 
her  dty  with  a  palace  and  baths.  Theodosius  II. 
loved  the  arts,  and  himself  cultivated  pamting  and 
sculpture;  he  enoouraged  architecture, and  executed 
ooDsidermble  works ;  in  his  reign  tho  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople were  in  great  measure  rebuilt,  and  the  city 
adonied  with  thermae,  a  forum,  and  two  palaces  fw 
the  sisters  of  Pulcheria.  In  447,  after  the  great 
earthquake,  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  were  re- 
stored with  renewed  splendour.  Marcian  turned  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  aqueducts;  Leo  L  Thrax  to 
the  churches  of  Constantinople.  Kothing  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  constructed  under  Zeno  and 
Anastasius.  Justin  I.,  besides  his  great  works  at 
Antioch,  contributed  to  the  onbellishments,  or 
rather  restoration  of  Constantinople.  The  reign  of 
Justinian  is  the  moat  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Neo- 
Greek  or  Byzantine  architecture;  and,  like  Hadrian, 
this  emperor  was  entitled  to  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  called  by  his  contemporaries  "  reparator  orbis." 
The  great  ornament  of  Constantinople  was  the 
temple  reared  by  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Eternal 
Wisdom  (S.  Sophia).  This,  the  principal  church  <^ 
C<a)stantinople,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire, 
after  the  exUe  of  John  Chrysoetom,  and  during  the 
Nika  of  the  Blue  and  Green  fiutkms.  Anthemtus  of 
Tralles,  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus,  were  the  builders 
employed  by  Justinian  to  rebuild  the  church  on  a 
plan  in  which,  as  Mr.  Hope  (iTut  of  ArdliUectun^ 
p.  126)  remarks,  the  wisdom  of  man  shows  but 
littlcu  Diarsgardiag  the  cardinal  rule  that  all  ar- 
cbitectural  tiick  is  inoonsistent  with  good  taste,  they 
endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  entirely  hovertaig  in 
air  without  the  least  ewthly  rssting-plaoe.  The 
attempt  was  imsncoessful,  for,  in  ▲.!>.  658,  twenty* 
one  years  after  the  dedication,  an  earthquake  nearly 
destroyed  it;  another  Isidorus,  nephew  oif  thefimner, 
was  empk)yed  to  restore  it;  an  elevatioo  of  20 
foet  HMce  than  it  had  before  its  foil  was  givw  to 
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the  dome,  and  the  originally  circular  was  changed 
to  an  elliptical  form.  Though  such  was  the  light- 
ness of  the  dome  that  it  appeared  suspended  "  by  a 
chain  from  Heaven,'*  the  circle  which  encompasses 
the  dome  rested  on  four  stnmg  arcbee,  supported  on 
four  massive  |nles,  assisted  on  the  M.  and  S.  side  by 
four  columns  of  granite,  each  of  a  shaft  40  feet  long. 
Two  lai^i:er  and  six  smaller  semi-domes  sprouted 
out  and  encircled  the  central  cupola.  The  ground- 
plan  describes  the  figure  of  a  Greek  cross  within  a 
quadrangle,  but  on  the  inaide  was  oval.  (Comp. 
Frocop.  ds  AetL  i.  1 ;  Agath.  v.  pp.  152,  163; 
Paul.  Silentiar.ad  calc.  Ann.  Comnen.i4^.;  Evag.ir. 
3 1 ;  Dallaway,  A  ncietU  and  Modem  ConttantiwMpkf 
p.  52.)  The  best  description  of  this  magnificent 
church  is  to  be  seen  in  Batissier  (JHutoiro  do 
rArt  Monumental,  p.  386,  foil.).  Besides  this  great 
model  of  Eastern  architecture,  Justinian  erected 
mora  than  twenty-five  churches  in  Constantinople  and 
its  suburbs  In  honour  of  himself  a  colossal  statue, 
representing  the  emperor  mounted  on  horseback  and 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  was  |daced  upon  a  column 
in  the  Augusteum  before  S.  Sophia.  This  statue 
exinted  as  Ute  as  the  16th  oentury,  when  it  was 
melted  into  cannon  by  the  Tnriu.  (Gyllius,  dSs 
Top.  ContL  ii.  13.)  The  palace  was  also  restored 
by  Justinian,  and  magnificently  adorned  with  bronze, 
many  coloured  marbles  and  mosaics,  representing 
the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian  triumphs. 
From  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  the  hoiur  of  her  faU, 
the  outward  glories  of  Constantinoj^  shared  the 
same  fate  as  her  renown  and  greatness.  Here  and 
there  some  emperor  might  endeavour  to  repair  the 
ravages  which  time,  nature,  or  violence  had  wrought 
upon  the  mighty  works  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
10th  century  the  pahMse,  the  ceremoaies  of  which 
have  been  described  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
(de  Caer.  Atd,  Byz.\  was  pre-eminent  for  its  size, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  (Ducange,  ConeUm- 
tinop.  ChruHan.  ii.  4.)  A  large  and  irregular 
building,  each  separate  port  bore  the  character  of 
its  founder,  and  the  Umes. 

The  Latin  crusaders,  Mohammed  II.,  and  sub- 
sequent neglect  and  recklessness,  have  effected  such 
results,  that  it  may  be  said,  with  almost  literal  truth 
of  the  city  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  not  one 
stone  resteth  upon  another. 

VI.  GOVERICMENT  AND  AOMIKISTKATION. 

IVith  the  foundation  of  a  new  capital  a  new  order 
of  things  in  the  civil  and  military  administration 
was  introduced;  commenced  by  Diocletian  it  was 
perfected  by  Constantino. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  the  state  the  inagistiatei 
were  divided  into  3  classes, 

I.  The  "  lUustrious." 

II.  The  '*  Spectabiles." 

III.  The  "  Clarisshni." 

There  were  2  inferior  ranks  conferred  on  those 
who  were  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignitv. 

IV.  The  "  Periectissimi." 

V.  The  •*  Egregii." 

The  Srd  epithet  belonged  to  the  senatorial  rank, 
Uie  2nd  to  those  of  superior  distinction;  the  Ist  was 
granted  only  to 

L  Consuls  and  patricians. 

II.  The  Praetorian  praefeots,  with  the  prMfects 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

IIL  The  masters-general  ef  the  in&ntiy  and 
cavalry. 

IV.  The  seven  muiiatfas  of  the  palace  who  e& 
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ereued  "  sacred "  fonctions  aboat  the  person  of  tihe 
8inperor. 

1.  The  ooDsab  who,  though  their  office  had 
degenerated  into  an  empty  name,  were  still  the 
highest  officers  of  the  state,  were  inangnrated  at  the 
imperial  residence  with  the  utmost  splendour.  The 
title  of  patricians  became,  under  Constautine,  a  per- 
sonal and  not  an  hereditaiy  distinction,  bestowed  on 
tiie  ministers  and  favourites  of  the  court. 

2.  The  praetorian  praefects  were  the  civil  magis- 
trates of  the  provinces,  as  the  immediate  represen- 
tatives of  the  imperial  nuyesty:  everTthing  was 
under  their  control  The  accompanying  table  taken 
from  Marquardt  {Handbueh  der  Ram,  AUertkum, 
p.  240),  gives  the  division  of  the  empire  under  these 
four  great  officers.  Borne  and  Constantinople  were 
alone  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction,  but  were 
respectively  under  a  praefect  of  the  city,  and  a 
perfect  equality  was  established  between  the  two 
municipal  and  the  four  praetorian  praefecta.  The 
*<  spectabiles,"  in  which  were  included  the  3  pro- 
consuls of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  with  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals and  military  counts  and  dukes, 
formed  an  intermediate  class  between  the  **  illus- 
trious" praefecta  and  ** honourable"  magistiatea  of 
tbepnmnoea. 

myjBlOV  OF  THB  BOILAJI  CMFIRE,  A.D.  400. 
I.  PBAafBQTot  PsAxnauo  Oauiasvm. 


A.  FImHm  BUfmrntm 


I.  Conratvli  BmcIcm. 
9.         "         lioaftanlaa. 

3.  •*        OaiUadae. 

4.  PXMHI  TamcsaiMMta. 
A.       •*       Cwttwitiniattis. 

6.  «*       TfoRttnilafc 

7.  i.       - 


B.  Tkortua  Stfiim  Pwmwiw— i. 


1.  CoQflDlMU  VlaniMndt. 


JjOgdatMnalt. 

UcnnaniM  I. 

Uarmaniaa  11. 

BdcScML 

BdgleM  II. 
Alpluni  Ifafitfinanin 
Pocninamin  ct  (SniiBniai 
M  asimac  Scoiuiioniiii. 
Aqaitanieae  I. 
AqnttanlcM  II. 
Nowmpopiilm— . 
Narbonienila  I. 
NarbonaHto  II. 
LogdnncmU  IL 
Loadancndt  III. 


C.  rUartw 


t. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
It. 
11. 
IS 
14. 
15. 
IS. 
17. 


1.  ConmlaHa  MazImM  < 

a.       ••  Valcntia*. 

8.  Pnaaaa  BrHannla*  1. 

4.       •*       Britamiiaa  II. 

5       **      FlaifUw?  Caaiajiimito 


II  PaAmoTui  PsAnoBio  Itauab* 

A.rUmHmsVrtk 

1.  Coimlailt  Campwiia*. 
t.        ■•         Tntdaeat  UmWaa. 
8.        **         PirenI  SubuiMcaili. 
4.         "        Mcilli*. 
8  Corraetcr  Aimllae  cc  Calabria*, 
e.         **        Bratdamin  at  Lannh 
7-  Prtam  Bamnlt. 
8.       «       t>ar«iilM. 
e.      •■      Conlcaa. 
10.       «       Valaria*. 


B.  VUrnHm 

I.  CoMolaria  Vanctlaa  at  Hiatriaa. 
1.         •*        AamUlaa. 
8.        **         Llgniiaa. 

4.  "        Flamlniae  et  Pleanl . 

5.  rtaaiBi  Alplam  Coetlavwn. 
e.       "       Rhaattaa  I. 
7.      **      Rh««C!aa  II.,  ^    „  „ 

R.  Conaataxls  PanmMuaa  1I« 
9.  Corractor  Savlaa. 

10.  Prawaa  PantMniaa  I. 

11.  *•       DolmatlM. 
It.       **       Noricam  MadllamuiMaB. 
13.       "       NMicnm  Kif 

.14.  Das  Vateflaa  Ml 
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C  FlMriM  4/Haafc 


1. 

t. 
8. 
4. 
A. 


nysacU. 

NmniAaa. 
TrtpoiHaaaa. 
Mauf  miaa  Slf 


tlL 


III.1 


1. 

C 
8. 
4. 
4-  DutDaelaa 


A.  INmtf^ 

Tlw 

DwrtaaU 
I. 


ILOUtara 

A 


1. 

t. 
3. 
4. 
A. 
6. 

A  partaTthiahHt 


Cralaa. 
Thaaiallaa. 
Bplri  VaicrfB. 
Kpiri  tiamm. 


IV. 


pBasvoue 


OritmHt, 


1.  Comlaxia 

C 

8. 

4. 

A. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
It. 
18. 
14. 


Phocnlcak 

Srrfaal. 

CliiclM. 

Cjinrt. 
Palaailiaaa  II. 
Palacrtlnac  Salalafta. 
Pbocnleai  lihaaL 
Eopbrataoda. 
Syrlae  Salataila. 
•  intioCnaB. 
McMpotaniaau 
CiUciaa  II. 
Omiaa  Ral  lUUtarti  tacnriaa. 


1&  DvsAzaMaa. 


1. 
t. 
8. 
4. 
& 

e. 


1. 

c 

8. 
4. 
A. 

S. 
7. 

S. 


LyMaaSnpb 
LjfbUclnfc^ 
TMaidM. 

Aicadlaa. 

A 


M 
M 


C  PIMHm 

PamphySaa. 

I^ydla^ 

CaHa*. 

Lydaa. 

trTcaonia*. 

PMfUaa 


PhrmlaB] 
Phniclaa  Siahuaria. 


P. 


M 


1.  CoDanlatliBitliyniaa. 
C        "  OalailJM. 

8.  Cometar  Paphlaaoaiaa. 
4.  PrfwHaaoriaJaSa. 


A. 
S. 
7. 

S. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


1.  Oaoanlaila  Soropaa. 

*•  .>_  **  ThTOdaa 

8»  RtMiMB  HMmlmontk 

4.  "       Rhodopaa. 
A.       •'       MoaaiaaU. 

5.  •*       SeytMaa. 


Oalariaa  Sataiaila. 
Cappadoetaa  I. 
C^^gwIL 

Poind' Klamnnlani 
Atmanlaa  I. 
II. 


Dinctlynndar  ttaa 
ondar  him* 

I.  Conaalartf  HallaapoolL 


Empvor*  ttuB  ni 


The  great  {rameworic  of  the  Baman  empire  waa 
broken  up  mto  116  provinoee,  each  of  wfaicfa  sup- 
ported an  expensive  estabUshmcnt.  Of  these  3  wsrs 
governed  by  "  Proconsules ;"  37  by  <*  CoQaolaras  ;* 
5  by  **  Correctorea ;"  71  by  «  Praesidee." 

All  theee  were  entrusted  with  the  adiutuiatiatioB 
of  justioe  and  the  finances  in  their  respective  diBtrida» 
They  were  drawn  fmm  the  pnyft>ssion  of  the  law. 

The  defence  of  the  Roman  empire  on  the  im- 
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portnit  fiontien  of  th«  Bhise,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
baonbe  and  the  Euphmtes,  was  committed  to  8 
oiasten-generel  of  cavalnr  and  infantry:  under  them 
were  stationed  35  military  commanders  in  the  pro- 
Tinces;  3  in  Britnin;  6  in  Gaul;  1  in  Spain;  1  in 
Italy;  5  on  the  Upper  Danube;  4  on  the  Lower 
Dannbe;  8  in  Asia;  S  in  Aegypt;  4  in  Africa. 
These  were  distingnished  by  the  titles  of  "^  dox  "  or 
duke,  and  **  comes,"  counts  or  companions.  There 
were  583  stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the 
frontiers,  and  the  effective  force  cf  the  troops  under 
the  successors  of  Constantino  was  computed  at 
645,000  soldiers.  From  the  difficulty  of  the  levies, 
they  were  compiled  to  have  recouiBa  to  barbarian 
Mudliaries. 

Besides  these  magistrates  and  generals  7  great 
officers  of  state  remained  at  court 

1.  The  eunuch,  "  praepoeitus,"  or  praefect  of  the 
bed  -chamber,  under  whom  were  "  comites  **  to  regu- 
late the  wardrobe  and  table  of  the  onperor. 

2.  The  **  masters  of  the  offices,"  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  paUce,  who  inspected  the  discipline 
of  the  civil  and  military  schools.  In  his  office  the 
public  oorrsspondenGe  was  managed  in  the  4  acnnia 
or  bureaux. 

3.  The  *'  quaestor,"  who  may  be  compared  with 
s  modem  chancellor. 

4.  The  **^  count  of  the  sacred  largesses,**  or  trea- 
rarer  general  of  the  revenue. 

5.  The  **  count  of  the  private  estate,"  or  privy 
purse. 

6,7.  The  "ooonts  of  the  domestics,"  or  officers  in 
eoDunand  of  the  bene  and  foot  guards,  consisting  of 
7  battalions  of  500  men  each. 

To  ftdlitate  interooorse  between  the  ooort  and 
the  provinces  **  posts  "  were  established :  by  an  into- 
lerable abuse  the  agents  employed  for  this  purpose 
became  the  official  spies ;  and  as  in  the  new  juri»* 
diction  of  the  empire  tlie  "  quaestio "  or  torture 
was  permitted  in  any  oflbnoe  where  ^  hostile  inten- 
tion" against  prince  or  state  was  presumed,  the 
terrors  of  malicious  informaticnia  were  materially 
increased. 

The  tnasuiy  was  supplied  by  a  system  of  direct 
taxation,  and  the  word  mdictum  was  transferred 
from  the  solemn  edict  of  the  emperor  to  the  measure 
of  tribute  which  it  prescribed,  and  the  term  allowed 
for  payment.  The  **  decuiions,"  who  formed  the 
corporations  of  the  dties,  were  charged  with  assessing 
according  to  the  census  of  property  prepared  by  the 
"  tabularii "  the  payment  due  from  eadi  proprietor. 
Besides  the  land-tax,  which  was  in  its  opemtion  a 
proprietor  or  landlord*s  tax,  there  was  a  capitation 
tax  on  jill  who  were  not  possessed  of  landed  property. 
Certain  dasaea  were  grsdually  exempted,  till  at 
length  it  feU  solely  on  the  "  colooi  **  and  agricultural 
slaves.  (Cixnp.  Savigny,  Abkand,  der  BerUn.  A  ead. 
1822-33.  p.  27.)  Besides  tbew  general  taxes  upon 
mdustry  "  benevolences,"  under  the  name  of  "  coro- 
nary gold,**  were  also  exacted  from  oommonities  on 
certMn  occasions. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Byzantine  fiscal 
system,  though  so  rapacious  that  it  extracted  for 
tiie  government  the  whole  annual  surplus  of  Uie 
people's  industry,  was  constructed  with  great  fi- 
nancial skilL  One  foct  may  be  dted  to  show  how 
wisely  this  branch  of  the  public  service  was  admi- 
nistered. From  the  fUl  of  the  Weston  Roman 
Empirs  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crosaden  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Empire  was 
mafaitained   constant^   of  tlie   same  weight   and 
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standard.  The  concave  gold  byzants  of  Isaac  IL 
are  predsely  of  the  ttame  weight  and  value  as  the 
solidos  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Zeno  the  Isaurian. 

Gold  was  the  circulating  medium  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  purity  of  the  Byzantine  coinage  rendered  it 
for  many  centuries  the  only  gold  currency  that  dr- 
culated  in  Europe. 

An  admirable  account  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Finlay  s  learned  volumes, 
Greece  tmder  the  Romantt^  and  Afediaeval  Greece, 
See  also  Uulhnann,  GeMckidUe  der  Byzantitchen 
IJandeU. 

For  the  topography  of  Constantinople  the  following 
works  can  be  consulted: — Von  Hammer.  CatuUm- 
tinopel  tmd  die  Boeportu  ;  Dalk way,  Constantinople, 
Ancient  and  Modem f  Andreossy,  Conttaniinople 
et  le  Botphore  ;  Carbc^nano,  Descr.  Topograph,  di 
ContL;  Banduri,  Imp.  Orient.}  Godinus,  de  Orig, 
Conetant. ;  Ducange,  Constant.  Christ.      [K.  B.  J.] 

CONSUANTAE,  or  CONSUANTES  (Kovaov- 
orroi),  a  Celtic  tribe  of  Vlndelicia,  on  the  upper 
Lechf  in  the  neighbourhood  of  SchwanpoM.  (Ptol. 
ii.  13.  §  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  24,  who  calls  them  Con- 
swmetes.)  [L.  S.] 

CONTACOSSYLA  (KorroictfcrtrvAa,  Ptol.  vU.  1 
§  15),  a  place  called  by  Ptolemy  an  emporium  in 
the  country  of  Maesolia  or  Masalia,  in  the  S.  oi 
India.    It  has  been  conjectured,  with  good  reason, 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  AfasuUpatam.     [V.] 

CONTENEBRA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (vi.  4),  from  whom  it  appean  that 
it  was  ntuated  in  the  tarritoiy  of  Tarquinii.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  388, 
at  the  same  time  wiih  Cortucea,  the  site  of  which  ia 
equally  unknown,  [E.  H.  B.] 

CON TESTA'NI  (KorTc<rrayoO»  «  people  in  the 
SE.  of  Uispania  Tarraconensis,  E.  of  the  Bastetani. 
Their  country,  called  Contestania,  extended  akmg 
the  coast  fntn  the  city  of  Urd,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  Baetica,  to  the  river  Sucro,  and  corresponded  to 
Mvrda  and  the  S.  part  of  Valencia.  Besides 
Carthago  Nova,  and  Saetahia,  they  possessed  the 
following  less  important  cities:  on  the  coast,  Lucenti 
or  LucKNTUM  (AovK^KToi  ^  Ao^ircKTor),  Alonae 
('AAwyol),  the  port  luci  ('lAA«icrriu»^t  Kifiifv: 
the  dty  itself  stood  a  little  inland);  and,  in  the 
interior,  Memlaria  (M9PXapla\  Vaixhtia  (Ova- 
Acrria),  Saetabicula  (SoiTofiicovAa),  and  laspia 
Cloinris :  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  14.  62  ;  Plin.  iu.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xd.).  [P.  &] 

CONTHYLE  (KorOrfXif),  a  demua  of  Attica  of 
unknown  site.     [See  p.  334.] 

CONTOPO^RIA.     [Arooa,  p.  201,  b.] 

CONTRA  AGINNUM  is  phu^  by  the  Antoo. 
Itin.  half  way  between  Augusta  Veromanduorum 
{Sl  C^mhImi)  and  Augusta  Suessionum  (Smmom), 
1 3  M.  P.  from  each.  The  Table  makes  the  distance 
25  M.  P.  between  these  two  places,  and  docs  nofe 
mention  Contra  Aginnum.  D'Anville  places  Contra 
Aginnum  at  Condran  on  the  Oise,  The  Notitia 
mentions  a  body  of  Batavi  Contraginnenses  who 
were  stationed  at  Noviomagus  Bdgicae  Secundae  or 
Nojfon.  [G.  L.] 

CONTRE'BIA  (Contrebienses).  1.  One  of  Um 
chief  dties,  and,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
the  capital  of  Celtiberia.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  Celtiberian  War;  and  in  the  Ser- 
torian  War,  it  was  the  scene  of  one  of  those  obstinate 
defences  which  so  often  occur  in  Spanish  history 
its  reduction  oostmg  Sertorius  forty-four  days  and 
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niaiij  litres.  lU  site  appean  to  ham  been  new 
Albarracirk,  SK.  of  CaeRanugasta.  (Lir.  zL.  33 ; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  10,  vii.  4.  §  5 ;  Flor.  ii.  7;  VelL 
Paterc.  ii.  5 ;  Lir.  Fr.  xcL ;  Geogr.  BaT.  iy.  43 ; 
Ukert,  Tol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  461,  462.) 

2.  GoNTRKBiA  LsucAS,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Berones,  is  a  difierent  place.    [Bkronbr.')    fP.S.] 

GONVALLIS.     [FoKTUKATAB  Imsulab.] 

CaNVENAE  (Kopovivat),  a  people  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Aqoitania  aooording  to  Pliny 
(iv.  19),  who  sars,  "in  oppidum  oontributi  Gon- 
Tenae."  Strabo  (pp.  190,  191)  says,  "  clo6!e  to  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  country  of  the  Gon venae,  that  is,  of 
those  who  were  a  mixed  people;  where  there  is  a 
town  Lngdunuin,  and  tlie  warm  springs  of  the 
One»iL"  [Aquae  CoM^nBNARUii.]  He  adds  that 
they  received  the  Jus  Latii.  It  appears  from  the 
name  *'Gonvenae,"  the  expression  of  Pliny  *'con- 
tributi,**  and  Strabo's  explanation  of  the  term,  that 
it  contains  the  elementary  parts  of  the  Latin  verb 
'*  conrenire."  HiercMiymns  {Adv,  Vigilantium)  hM 
a  story  that  Gn.  Pompeius,  siler  terminating  the  war 
with  Sertorius,  settled  a  number  of  Spanish  robben 
and  snch  like  people  here.  In  this  neighbourhood 
was  Galagorris,  an  Iberian  name;  but  this  place  may 
be  of  older  date  than  the  settlement  oi  the  Con- 
venae.  The  town  Lngdnntmi,  afterwards  Gonvenae, 
is  SL  Bertrand  de  Commge  'm  the  district  of  Go- 
minge.  De  Valois  observes  that  the  "  fugitivi  ab 
■alta  Pyrenaeo  praedonesqne  "  ^Gaes.  B.  C.  iii.  19) 
mean  the  GMivenae,  which  seems  very  doubtfol. 

The  name  Gonvenae  appears  in  Ptolemy  (iL  7)  in 
a  corrupt  form  Ko/iov^i;  in  the  old  Latin  version, 
Cnmueni.  [G.  L.] 

GOPAE  {KAwm:  £eft.K«nraicvr,Thnc;  KMvaf- 
Ti}r,  Steph.  B. :  Topolia)^  a  town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boecittan  confederacy,  was  situated 
upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  Gopais,  which 
derived  its  name  from  this  town.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  {IL  IL  502);  bat  it  was  a  Imall  place, 
and  its  name  rarely  occors  in  Grecian  history.  It 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  tame  of  Pansanias,  who 
mentions  here  the  temples  of  Demeter,  Dionysus  and 
Sarapis.  (Thuc.  iv.  93;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  406,  410; 
Paus.  ix.  24.  §  1,  seq.;  PUn.  iv.  7.  §  12.)  The 
modem  village  of  TopoUa  occupies  the  site  of 
Copaa.  It  stands  upon  a  promontory  in  the  lake 
which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  only  a 
narrow  canseway.  (Dodwell,  Clauiotd  TVwr,  vol.  ii. 
p.  56;  Leake,  Northern  Grtece^  voL  ii.  p.  306; 
Ulrichs,  Reisen  in  Griechenland^  p.  216.) 

GOPAIS  LACUSw  [BoBOTiA,  pp.410,411, 
414,  t  J 

COPHANTA.    [GoRHAs.] 

GOPHAS  (K<w^,  Maxdan.  p.  23;  Arrian,  Indie, 
a  27 ;  Kat^drra  Ama^»,  PtoL  vi  8.  §  9 ;  Km^drra 
w6kttf  Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  14),  a  small  port  in  Gedrosia  to 
which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came  on  their  way  from 
the  Indus  to  C.  Jtuk.  Yincent  places  it  to  the  east 
of  C.  Gnadely  because  this  appears  on  the  whole  to 
ooincicle  best  with  the  words  uf  Arrian.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  chat  Gophas  was  the  real  name, 
though  Ptolemy  has  Gophanta.  [V.] 

COPHEN  or  GOPHES  (K-^H",  -n^f,  Arrian. 
Ind  i.  4,  Anab.  iv.  22,  v.  I ;  K«^f,  -ov,  Dionys. 
Per.  1 140 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  697  ;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21, 
90.  a.  23;  Mela,  iii.  7.  §  6),  a  river  in  the  western 
part  of  India,  which  flowed  into  the  Indus.  From 
the  order  in  which  the  rivers  of  the  Pam^ab  are  men- 
tioned, it  seems  likely  that  the  Gophes  is  represented 
bjtha  river  of  iCd6ii{.    (Laseen, «.  Gtack,  d.  Kon,  v. 
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BaHrim,  ▼.  p.  129;  Bitter,  Erdktmde,  woL'vL^ 
420,  vol.  V.  p.  449.)  Its  principal  tribotarios  an 
the  Ghoaspes  (Strab.  p.  697 ;  Guit.  viii.  10),  the 
modem  Attok^  and  the  Ghoes  (X^r,  Arrian,  Anab, 
iv.  23),  the  modem  K€mek,  [V.] 

GOPHEN  (KM^y,  Steph.  a  «.  9.  'Apax^fvUi; 
Plin.  vi.  23),  a  name  given  by  Stephanns  and 
Pliny  to  the  town  of  Aracho8ia.  Some  editions  oi 
Pliny  read  "  Gntin"  instead  of  Cophen.  It  ia  nol 
improbable  that  there  has  been  some  oonfiukn  b^ 
tween  the  name  of  thb  town  and  that  of  the  mosS 
westerly  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Panjdb,  mentioaed 
abuve.    [Arachosia.]  [V.] 

COPUUS  (K«M^ff:  Ku/d),  the  haibour  of  To- 
rone  in  Sithonia,  which  was  so  called  becaose,  being 
separated  from  the  onter  sea  by  two  narrow  possa^^es, 
the  nuise  of  the  waves  was  not  heard  in  it;  hence 
the  proverb  Kw^t&rtpos  rov  Topoveuov  kiftims.  (Ze- 
nob.  Prov.  Grate,  cent  4,  pr.  68;  Strab.  Epit.  viL 
p.  330;  Meh^  ii.  3.)  Leake  (North,  Greece,  toL 
iii.  p.  119)  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  same  as 
what  Thncydides  (v.  S)  called  the  harbour  of  tha 
Golophonians,  and  that  we  shoold  read  KmfHw  in- 
steaa  of  KoAo^nW.  The  modem  harboor  of  Knfi 
still  preserves  tlie  ancient  name.  [£.  B.  J.l 

GOPIA.     [Thurh.] 

GOPRATES  (Koirpdrns,  StnO).  xv.  p.  729 ;  Diod. 
xix.  18),  a  river  of  Snslana,  which  rises  in  tha  NE. 
mountains  of  Larittan  near  Buru-jirdj  and  aeconl' 
ing  to  Diodoros  flows  into  the  Tigris.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  his  context,  that  for  Tigris  we  must 
read  Pa&itigria.  Antigonns  was  marching  to  meet 
Eumenes,  whose  camp  was  pitched  en  the  banks  of 
the  Pa&itigris  (now  JTorMi),  and  be  waa  as  would 
seem  at  least  one  day's  miapeh  beyond  Susa.  Dio- 
doros  (xviL  67)  calls  the  Pasitigris  Tigris,  when 
dcMsribing  the  march  of  Alexander  from  Sosa,  M 
rhr  Tiyput;  and  Curtius  (v.  3)  tranahites  this  passage 
'*  ad  flomen,  Paaitigrim  inoolae  vocant.''  The  C^ 
prates  is  now  called  the  river  of  Dizfid,         [V.] 

GOPTOS  (yi<ntr6s  or  KmrrU,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  73; 
Kmrr^,  Plut  cfe  h,  et  Onr.  c.  14),  in  hieraglyphies 
KoBTo,  the  modem  Kouft  or  Kefi^  was  the  principal 
city  of  the  nome  Goptites  in  the  Upper  Thefaaid,  the 
Thebais  Secnnda  of  the  Itinexaiies.  It  waa  aitnatcd 
in  Ut.  26^  N.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  NUe,  and 
about  a  mile  in  distance  from  the  river.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  GopCos  a  valley  opened 
to  the  south-east  leading  to  the  poq>hyTy-qiiarrieB  in 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  to  Beroiioe  (CoaseiV)  on  tha 
Red  Sea.  When  in  b.  c.  266,  Ptolemy  Phikdelphns 
constracted  the  town  and  harbonr  of  Beranica,  he 
erected  also  four  public  inns  or  watering  places  be* 
tween  his  new  dty  and  Goptoe,  in  ordiar  that  the 
caravans  might  have  convenient  halting-plaoea  daring 
theur  twelve  days'  jonm^  through  the  eastern  desert. 
From  this  epoch  Goptos  was  enriched  by  the  active 
commerce  between  Libya  and  Egypt,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Arabia  and  India  on  the  other,  and  the  city 
continued  to  flourish,  until  it  was  neariy  dcstxoyed 
by  the  emperor  Diocletian  in  a.  d.  292.  It  survived 
however  this  calamity;  and  remained  a  considenAIe 
place  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  flfst  half  of  the 
7th  centnry  a.  d.,  Goptos  for  a  brief  interval  bote 
the  nameof  Justinianopolis.  (N4>tiL  Eoelu.)  Goptos 
being  comparatively  a  modem  town  of  the  Thcbsid 
possesses  no  monunoents  cf  the  Pharaonic  era.  In 
the  chnroh,  however,  which  tho  Ghristian  popelstioa 
of  the  present  Kouft  have  built,  are  imbedded  atoo» 
inscribed  with  the  ovals  of  Thothmes  111.  and  Keo» 
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taarivns.  (WtlkinMD,  Mod.  Egypt  omd  TMbeM,  ii. 
pi  123.)  Neither,  u  mi^^bt  have  been  expected  from 
its  origin,  does  it  exhibit  any  xvmarkable  Hellenic 
nmains.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  there  are 
the  ruins  of  Rmnan  buildings.  The  neighboaring 
hills  contained  emeralds  and  a  fisw  other  precious 
atones:  and  the  rineyards  produced  a  thin  and  not 
much  esteemed  wine,  which,  howeror,  from  its  light- 
ness of  body  was  administered  in  febrile  disorders. 
(Aelian,  H,  ^i».TiL  18;  Athen.  i.  p.  S3;  Piin.  N.  H. 
xxxyii.  17,18,  65,  56.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

CORA  (Kdpa:  Etk.  Kopap6sy  Coranus  :  Cori), 
a  city  of  Latinm,  ntnated  on  the  left  of  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Yelitiaa  and  Norba,  and  about  37 
miles  distant  from  Rome.    It  stands  on  a  bold  hill, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and 
oyerlooking  the  plain  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  All 
aoconnts  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Tery  ancient 
eity.     Virgil  notices  it  as  one  of  the  cdonies  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  this  is  oonfirmed  by  Diodorus  and 
the  author  of  the  Origo  Urbii  Romae^  both  of  whom 
include  it  in  their  lists  of  the  oolonies  founded  by 
Latinna  SilTius.    (Viig.  AmL  ▼!.  776  ;  Diod.  vii. 
/v.  ap.  Enteb.  Arm,  p.  184;  Orig.  U,  Ram,  17.) 
Pliny,  on  the  oontzaiy,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Dardanus  (PUn.  iiL  5.  s.  9;  Solin.  2.  §  7),  whUe 
another  tnditioii  seems  to  have  represented  it  as 
deriving  both  its  name  and  its  origin  from  C<n«8,  a 
brother  at  Tibnitus,  the  epanymous  hero  of  Tibur. 
(Serr.  ad  AmL  riL  672;  Solin.  2.  §  8.)  Both  these 
last  traditions  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a  Pe- 
lasgic  origin.    It  is  certain  that  it  was  at  a  very 
early  period  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  oif 
Latium.    Thus  Cato  mentions  it  as  one  of  those 
which  took  part  in  the  consecration  of  the  grove  and 
tanctuaiy  of  Diana  in  the  Nemns  Aricinum;  and  we 
find  it  included  by  Dtonysius  in  the  list  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities  which  composed  the  League  in  B.a 
493.    (Cato  op.  Pritdan.  !▼.  4.  §  21 ;  Dionys.  v. 
61;  Niebnhr,  voL  ii.  p.  17,  note.)    At  an  earlier 
period  also  one  of  tlM  two  generals  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  confederate  armies  was  Ancus  Publidus 
of  Cora.    (Dionys.  iii  34.)    Its  subsequent  rela* 
ti<»s  both  with  Latium  and  Rome  are  very  obscure. 
In  B.a  503,  Livy  calls  it  a  **  cokmia  Latina,"  and 
■peaks  of  it  as  revolting,  together  with  Pranetia,  to 
join  the  Aurund,  but  shortly  after  both  Cora  and 
Pometia  appear  as  Volscian  towns.    (Liv.  iL  16, 
22;   Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  pp.  108,  261.)    It   appears 
certain  that  it  must  have  fidlen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Volscians  at  the  time  that  nation  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power:  and  it  was  probably  occupied 
by  a  fresh  body  of  colonistB  when  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Romans  and  Latins.    Propertius  (iv.  10.  26) 
appears  to  place  this  reconquest  he/ore  B.a  428, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  trust  to  his  his- 
torical accuracy  on  this  point.    It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  Cora  resumed  the  position  of  a  Latin 
colony  about  this  period,  as  well  mb  Morba  and  Setia, 
and  on  this  account  we  find  no  ntention  of  any  of 
the  three  in  the  great  Latin  War  of  B.C.  340,  or  the 
pacification  that  followed.    But  a  few  years  later, 
B.C.  330,  their  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the 
Privemales  under  Vitruvins  Vaoous.  (Liv.  viii.  19.) 
It  seems  certain  therefore  that  they  were  at  this 
time  dependencies  of  Rome.    Livy  includes  Cora 
among  the  twelve  Latin  colonies,  which,  in  b.c. 
209,  refused  any  further  supplies  (xxviL  9):  but 
whne  the  same  list  is  repeated  (xxix.   15),  the 
name  is  written  Sora^  and  it  seems  moet  probable 
that  this  is  the  town  really  meant    (Madvig.  cfo 
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Cirfon.  p.  268,  note.)  In  another  passage  he  no- 
tices it  among  the  Municipia  on  the  Appian  Way 
(Liv.  xxvi.  8),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  thiit  time 
still  a  considerable  town,  but  from  henceforth  we 
hear  little  of  it.  According  to  Florus,  it  was  ravaged 
by  Spartacus  (iii.  20.  §  5,  but  this  reading  is  pro- 
bably corrupt);  and  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  sufiemi  severely  during  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Lucan.  vii.  392.)  But  no  subfeequent  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history;  and  though  the  name  ]»  still 
found  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  an  inscription  uttests 
its  municipal  rank  in  the  fi»t  century  of  the  em- 
pire, it  seems  probable  that  it  must  have  soon  after 
fiUlen  into  complete  decay.  Nor  is  any  trace  of  its 
existence  found  in  the  middle  ages  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury, when  it  reappears  under  its  ancient  name^ 
which  it  still  retains,  and  is  now  a  considerable  town. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  237 ;  Nibby,  DintonU, 
voL  i.  p.  493.) 

Few  cities  of  Latium  possess  more  oonsidenble 
remains  of  antiquity  than  Cora.    Among  these  are 
numerous  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed 
of  massive  polygonal  blocks,  together  with  terraces 
and  substructions  of  a  simihur  character,  resembling 
in  style  the   massive  fortifications  of   Norba  and 
Signia,  but  inferior  in  extent  and  preservation.  They 
appear  when  perfect  to  have  formed  three  successive 
tiers  or  circuits,  the  uppermost  of  which  enclosed 
the  highest  summit  of  the  hill,  and  constituted  the 
citadel  of  the  ancient  town.    Within  this  enclosure, 
and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  city,  stands  a 
small  Doric  temple  (commonly  known,  but  without 
any  authority,  as  that  of  Hercules),  the  tetrastyle 
portico  of  which  is  in  gpod  preservation,  and  an  in- 
scription over  the  entrance  records  its  ooDstmctioo 
by  the  Duumvin  of  the  town.    From  the  ortlio- 
gxaphy  of  this  inscription,  as  well  as  the  style  of 
ai'chitecture,  there  seems  reason  to  assign  tJie  erec- 
tion of  it  to  the  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Lower  down  the  town  are  the  remains  of  another 
temjde  of  far  superior  style  and  execution,  but  of 
which  only  two  columns  now  exist:  they  are  of  Co- 
rinthian order  and  of  beautiful  workmanship;  from 
a  fragment  of  the  inscription  on  the  architrave,  we 
learn  that  it  was  consecrated  to  Castor  and  Pollux; 
its  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  certainly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  best  period  of  Roman  architecture. 
Many  other  fragments  of  buildings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  town,  and  several  inscriptions,  bnt  all  belong- 
ing to  the  early  ages  ti  the  Roman  emjttre,  or  the 
end  of  the  Republican  period.    Just  outside  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Norba,  is  an  ancient  bridge  of 
a  single  arch,  thrown  over  a  deep  ravine,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  oif  its  kind 
in  Italy.    From  the  irregularity  of  its  construction, 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  work  of  an  early  period, 
and  belongs  to  the  old  Latin  colony  of  Cora.    Many 
of  the  other  remains,  and  some  parts  at  least  of  the 
fortifications,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  SuUa.  (Nibby,  Dmtorm  di  Roma,  voI.L  pp.497— 
512.     The  bridge  and  specimens  of  the  walls  are 
figured  by  Dodwell,  Pdatgio  Remamg,  pL  88-^ 
91.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CORACE'SIUM  (Kepain^ioi'),Stnbo's  boundary 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  Pamphylia  and 
Cilida.  [CiuciA,  p.  6 1 7.]  At  AldyOf  which  is  the 
site  of  Coracesium,  begins  the  noountainons  coast 
which  extends  eastward  to  Cape  Cavaliire.  A 
mountain  a  little  east  of  Aldya,  and  near  the  coast, 
is  innrked  4800  feet  high  in  Beaufort's  map.  **  The 
promoQtocr  of  Aldya  (Coracesium)  risee  abrupt^ 
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from  a  low  sandy  isthmus,  which  is  separated  from 
the  mountains  by  a  broad  plain ;  two  of  its  sides  are 
cliflfs  of  great  height,  and  absiolutely  perpendicular; 
and  the  eaiitern  ^de,  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  is 
so  steep  that  the  houses  seem  to  rest  on  each  other: 
in  short,  it  forms  a  natural  fortress  that  might  be 
rendered  impregnable;  and  the  numerous  wa  Is  and 
towel's  prove  huw  anxiously  its  former  possessore  la- 
boured to  make  it  so."  (Beaufort's  Karainaniay  p. 
172.)  **  The  bay  is  open  to  southerly  winds,  the 
anchorage  indiiferent,  and  there  is  no  harbour  or 
pier."  (Beaufort.)  Beaufort  supposes  that  there 
may,  however,  have  been  a  mole  constructed  here,  but 
circumstances  prevented  him  from  examining  into 
that  matter.  The  cliffs  at  Aldya  are  from  500  to 
600  feet  abore  the  sea,  and  their  perpendicular  di- 
rection is  ooutinued  fur  60  or  70  feet  below  it.  They 
are  of  compact  white  limestone,  *'  tinged  by  a  red 
dross  on  tlie  outride."  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  Cyclopian  wall,  and  a 
few  broken  columns;  but  no  Greek  inscriptions  were 
discovered. 

Strabo's  brief  description  of  Coracesinm  (p.  668) 
af^rees  with  the  facts.  The  natural  strength  of  this 
position,  a  lofty  and  almost  insulated  rock,  resem- 
bling Gibraltar,  will  explain  its  historical  importance. 
4ntiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  occupied  with  the 
ciege  of  Coracesinm  when  tlie  Rhodians  sent  him 
the  message  which  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxiii. 
20).  It  was  the  only  place  on  the  Cilician  coast 
that  bad  not  submitted  to  him.  The  rebd  Tryphon 
afterwards  maintained  himself  far  some  time  at 
Corscesiam.  [Ciugia,  p.  621.]  The  pirates  of 
Cilicia,  against  whom  the  Bomanst  sentCn.  PompeiaSy 
kept  their  plunder  in  the  strong  places  of  the  Taoms, 
but  their  naval  station  was  Goracesimn,  where  with 
their  fleet  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Roman 
admiral,  who  defeated  them.  (Plut.  Pomp,  c  28.) 
"  In  the  old  maps  Alaya  is  called  ComUI  UbcUdo^ 
which  may  possibly  have  been  the  name  given  to  it 
by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  when  in  possession  of 
this  and  other  strongholds  upon  the  Caramanian 
coast,  but  thero  is  no  recollection  of  the  name  in 
this  country  at  present"  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
126.)  [G.  L.] 

CORA'GIUS  MONS  (rb  KoptUior  fyos)  is  placed 
by  Strabo  (p.  643)  between  Colophrai  and  Lebedns. 
As  the  word  KopdKtom  is  an  adjective,  the  name  of 
the  mountain  may  be  Corax.  When  Strabo  speaks 
of  a  mountain  between  Colophon  aud  Lebedns,  he 
means  that  some  high  land  is  crossed  in  going  from 
one  place  to  the  other;  but  this  high  land  runs  north, 
and  occupies  the  tract  that  extends  from  Colophon 
and  Lebedus  north,  towards  the  gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Chandler  therefore  may  be  right  when  he  gi^es  the 
name  Cormx  to  the  moontains  which  were  on  his  left 
hand  as  be  passed  from  Smyrna  to  Vourloj  near  the 
site  of  Clazomenae.  (^Aria  Minor,  c.  23.)  [G.  L.] 
C0RAL1S.  [Carallxs.] 
CORAXIUS.  [BoEOTiA,  p.  412,  b.] 
CORALLA  (raK6paX\a),  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  Pontos,  now  Cape  KereH  It  is  identified  clearly 
enough  by  the  name.  (Hamilton's  Retearehet,  ^., 
vol  i.  p.  252.)  It  is  placed  by  Arrian,  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Periplus,  100  stadia  east  of 
Philocalia,  and  Philocalia  is  1 10  stadia  east  of  Tri- 
polis,  TireboU,  a  well-known  position.       [G.  L.] 

CORA  NIT  AE,  an  inland  people  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  without  any  further 
clue  to  their  position  (Furster,  Arabia^  vol.  ii.  p. 
^5  >  [G.  W.] 
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CORA'SSLAE  or  CCRSEAE  (KopmrWcu,  Strabw 
z.  p.  488;  Plin.  It.  12.  s.  23;  Kopalai^  or  Kopfftai^ 
Strab.  xir.  p.  636 ;  Agathem.  L  4 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Ko(Krt€U)f  a  group  of  islands  between  Icaria  and 
Samos,  distant,  according  to  Agathemems,  30  stadia 
from  the  promontory  Ainpelos  in  Samoa.  They  are 
now  called  Phttmi  and  Kruti.  (Roes,  JUisem  aujfden 
Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134, 156.)  Some  noiodeni 
writers  suppose  that  Corassiae  and  Corseae  are  names 
of  two  different  groups  of  islands,  the  former  being 
SW.  of  Icaria,  and  the  latter  near  Samos;  but  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  two  passages  of  Strabo  in  winch 
the  names  occur,  it  would  appear  that  he  speaks  oi 
the  san)e  groups  under  these  two  names. 

CORAX.     [Aetolia,  p.  63.] 

CORAX  (K<J^o|,  Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  7,  10,  31,  t.  10 
§  1 ),  a  small  river  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Sarmatia 
Asiatica,  and  which,  rising  in  the  CcMraxici  Montes^ 
— a  western  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  -~- 
flowed  SW.  into  the  Euxine  Sea.  It  was  the  northern 
limit  of  Colchis.  It  is  probable  that  the  Chariois  of 
Arrian  {PeripL  p.  10),  the  Charien  of  Pliny  (vL  3. 
4),  the  Charia  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  499).  and  the  Cha^ 
ristos  of  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  §  2),  are  one  and  the  same 
river  with  it.     Its  present  name  is  Suhim,        [V.] 

CORAXL  1.  (Kdpo^oi,  Aristot  MeUor.  i.  13; 
Hecat  Fragn.  185;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Mela,  i.  19, 
iii.  5;  Scylax,  p.  31 ;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5),  a  tribe  of 
Pontus  to  the  NW.  of  Colchis,  and  close  to  the  oot- 
lying  spurs  of  the  Caucasus.  They  {wobaUy  oocn- 
pied  the  western  bank  of  the  Conx  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dioscnrias.  In  the  same  district,  aocordii^ 
to  Stephanos,  was  Coraxicns  Moms  and  Cenuuoa 
R^o. 

2.  A  Scythbn  tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi. 
14.  §  10),  but  not,  that  we  are  aware,  notked  in  any 
other  author.  [V.] 

CORA'XICI  MONTES  (Mela,  i.  19.  §  3;  Plin. 
vi.  9.  s.  10,  vi.  12.  s.  15;  Mart.  Cap.  c  6;  ^  KApa!^ 
UpoSf  Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  14,  15, 18),  the  western  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  M.  of  Colchis.  It 
was  the  source,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  river 
Cambyses ;  according  to  Mela  and  Pliny,  <^  the  Gyms 
and  Cambyses.  [V.] 

CO'RBASA  (K6pe<ura),  a  town  of  Pisidia  (PtoL 
V.  5.  §  6),  the  same  apparently  as  the  Colbasa  of 
HiMTocles.  Ptolemy's  Corbasa  seems  to  be  some- 
where about  Termessus.  [G.  L.] 

CORBEUS  (Koptfcovs),  a  city  of  the  Tectoeages,  in 
Galatia,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  §8).  It  is  Gorbdus 
(Topefiovs)  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  568).  Corbens 
was  the  residence  of  Castor  the  son  cf  Saoc<Hidarias. 
Saocondarins  married  the  daughter  of  Deiotaros 
who  murdered  his  son-in-law  and  his  own  daughter, 
destroyed  the  castle,  and  ruined  the  greatw  part  of 
Corbeus.  As  to  these  GalaUan  princes  see  Orelli 
Onomatticon  TulL  («.  v.  Castor},  The  name  Cor- 
beus  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table, 
but  the  Table  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  Corbeus  is  placed  between  Ancym 
(^n^fora),  and  a  place  called  Roeolqgiacum,  XX. 
M.  P.  from  Ancyra  and  XII.  M.  P.  from  Rosob- 
giacum.  Cramer  {Asia  Minor,  voL  ii.  p.  97)  says 
that  "  Corbeus  answers  doubtless  to  the  site  of 
Corbega,  a  few  miles  from  the  modem  road  leading 
from  AfUfora  to  Kaisarieh,**  [G.  L.] 

CORBIANA  (Koptfaun^,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  745),  one 
of  the  three  praefectures  into  which  Elymais  was 
anciently  divided.  They  were  Massabatica,  Gabiaoiw 
and  Corbiana.  [V.I 

CO'RBILO  {Kop6l}Mvy,  a  trading  town  in  GaUift 
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«i  the  Zioire.  It  was  a  flourishing  place  in  the 
time  of  Pytheas.  (Strmb.  p.  190.)  No  extant  writer 
except  Strabo  mentions  the  place.  De  Valois  and 
lyAnville  would  fix  it  at  Coercn^  about  two  leagues 
below  XanteSy  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
Walckenaer  supposes  that  it  may  be  Corsep^  because 
Gorsep  is  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Loire;  but  Strabo 
simply  says  that  Corbilo  was  on  the  rirer.     [G.  L.] 

CC/RB'IO  (Kop^M&r:  JRocca  Priort),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latinm,  situated  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  Alban 
Hills,  which  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Aequians  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Republic  It  appears  probable  that  it 
was  at  (me  period  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
League,  as  the  name  of  the  Kop€(rr«f,  which  is 
found  in  the  best  HSS.  of  Dionysius  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  thirty  cities,  must  certainly  mean  the  citizens 
of  Ckyrlno.  (Dionys.  v.  61;  Niebnhr,  toI.  ii.  p  17., 
note  21.)  Yet  Dionysius  rppresents  it  as  a  fortress 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Latins  at  the  outbreak  di  the  war  (▼!.  3). 
There  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
a  Latin  city,  but  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Aequians, 
as  they  gradually  extended  their  conquests  over  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Latium;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  view  we  find  it  included  among  the  con- 
quests attributed  to  CorioIaiiu.s.  (Liv.  ii.  39 :  Dionys. 
Tiii.  19.)  At  a  somewhat  later  period  it  appears  as 
an  Aequian  city,  which,  according  to  the  received 
history,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dictator  Cincin- 
natus  in  conseqnence  of  his  great  victory  on  Mount 
Algidus,  B.  c.  458.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Ae- 
quians the  following  year,  but  recovered  by  the  Roman 
consul  Horatius  Pnlvillus,  who  is  said  to  have  utterly 
destroyed  it.  (Liv.  iii.  28,  30;  Dionys.  x.  24,  26, 
80.)  The  name,  indeed,  appears  again  some  years 
later  b.  i\  446,  when  a  fretth  victory  was  obtained  over 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians  by  Qnintius  Capitolinus 
**ad  Corbionem"  (Liv.  iii.  66,  69);  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  city  itself  was  r»>e8tablished;  and 
from  this  time  it  altogether  disappears;  nor  is  the 
name  found  in  any  of  the  geographers.  All  the  ac- 
coonti  of  the  military  operations  in  which  Corbio 
appears  point  to  it  as  being  in  close  proximity  to 
Mount  Algidus,  and  a  pUwe  of  great  natuiul  strength. 
Hence  there  is  little  doubt  that  Holstenins  was 
correct  in  fixing  it  on  the  site  of  Rocca  Priore^  a 
mediaeval  fortress,  occupying  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
hill,  about  3  miles  from  Tu»culum,  and  one  of  the 
nuige  which  sweeps  round  from  thence  to  join  the 
heights  of  Mt.  Algidus,  and  constitutes  the  NK.  side 
of  the  great  encircling  barrier  of  the  Alban  Moun- 
tains. Some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  are  still 
visible  at  Rocca  Prtore^  and  the  position  was  one 
well  adapte<l  for  an  ancient  fortress,  and  must  always 
have  been  of  importance  in  connection  with  military 
operations  on  Mt  Algidus.  The  site  apjioars  to  have 
been  occupied  in  imperial  times  by  a  Roman  villa. 
(Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluv.  p.  162;  Nibby,  IHntomi  di 
Roma,  vol. iii.  pp.21 — 24;  Abeken,  MitUl-ltalien, 
p.  68.)  [E.  H  B.] 

CORBULaNIS  MUNIMENTUM,  a  fort  built 
by  Corbulo  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians,  which 
pr.>bably  was  the  foundation  of  the  modem  town  of 
Groningen,  In  the  year  1818  a  bridge  was  dis- 
sovered  in  the  neighbourhood,  leading  through  a 
marsh,  about  3  miles  long,  and  12  feet  broad:  this 
bridge  was  probably  connected  with  the  fort  of  Cor- 
bulo. (Tac^im.  xi.  19;  comp.  Wilhelm,  German. 
p.  154.)  [L.  S.] 

CORCT'RA  (KlpKupa,  Herod.,  Thuc.;  Kdp«ruyw, 
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Strab.  and  later  writers,  and  always  on  omns :  Eth, 
Krpirvp,  -vpos,  Alcman.  ap.  Ktym.  M. ;  usually  K«f>- 
jrvfMuor.  Kopjrupcuos,  Corcyraeus:  Corfu),  an  Island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  opposite  the  coast  of  Ghaonia  in 
Epeirus.  The  channel,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland,  is  narrowcKt  at  its  northern  entrance, 
being  only  about  2  miles  in  width ;  it  then  expands 
into  an  open  gulf  between  the  two  coasts,  being  in 
some  pUoes  14  miles  across;  but  S.  of  the  pntnion* 
tory  Leucimme  it  again  contracts  into  a  breadth  of 
4  or  5  miles.  The  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  38  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  irregular; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  it  is  20  miles;  it 
then  becomes  only  6  miles;  widens  again  near  the 
city  of  Corcyra  to  about  1 1  miles ;  south  of  which  it 
contracts  again  to  lUwut  3  or  4  miles,  terminating 
in  a  high  narrow  cape.  The  isUnd  contains  227 
square  miles. 

Four  promontories  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers:  —  1.  Cassiopb  (Ki«r<r«Jiny,  Ptol.  iii.  14. 
§  1 1 ;  C.  5<.  Caikerme),  the  ME.  point  of  the  island. 

2.  PiiALACRUM  (♦oAoirp^r,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptol. 
I.  e.;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  C.  Drasti),  the  NW.  point. 

3.  Leucimmk  or  Lbucimma  {AtvKififoi,  Thuc.  i.  30, 
47;  Acv«»iufia,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptol,  PUn.  //.  cc,: 
C.  Lefkimo)^  a  low  sandy  point  on  the  E.  coit»t, 
about  6  or  7  miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island.  4.  Ampiiipaouh  {'Afi^lireeyot,  Ptol.  Ic. : 
C.  Bianco),  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island 

Corcyra  is  generally  mountainous.  The  loftiest 
mountains  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  ibland, 
extending  across  the  island  from  E.  to  W.:  the 
highest  summit,  which  is  now  called  Pandoknitoru 
by  the  Greeks,  and  San  Salvatort  by  the  Italians,  is 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
ccivered  witli  luxuriant  groves  of  olive,  cypress,  and 
ilex.  From  these  mountains  there  runs  a  loM'cr 
ridge  from  N.  toS.,  extending  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island.  The  position  jf  Mt.  Istomk 
(^lardnji),  where  the  nobles  entrenched  themselves 
dtiring  the  civil  dissensions  of  Corcyra,  is  uncertain. 
(Thuc.  iii.  85,  iv.  46;  Polyaen.  5(rol.  vi.  20;  Steth. 
B. «.  V.)  It  was  evidently  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  dty;  but  it  ooold  hardly  have  been  the  summit 
of  San  Sahatore  as  some  writers  suppose,  since  the 
nobles,  after  their  fortress  on  Mt.  Istone  had  been  rap- 
tured, took  refuge  on  higher  ground.  (I'hue.  iv.  46.* 
Istone  has  been  identified  by  Cramer  and  others  with 
the  hill  mentioned  by  Xenophon  {IfeU.  vi.  2.  §  7) 
as  distant  only  5  stadia  from  the  city;  but  this  is 
purely  conjectural.  The  only  other  ancient  name  of 
any  of  tlie  mountains  of  Corcyra,  which  has  been 
preserved,  is  Meutkivm  (McAircfor,  Apoll.  Rluxl. 
iv.  1 150,  with  Schol.);  but  as  to  its  position  we  have 
no  clue  whatsoever. 

Corcyra  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  antiquity, 
and  was  diligently  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants. 
Xenophon  (^HelL  vi.  2.  §  6)  describes  it  as  i£cif>7cur- 
fiivriv  /jL^r  wayiccUttt  icai  wtifnntvfiiniif ;  and  one  of 
the  later  Roman  poets  celebrates  it  as  "  Corcyra 
compta  solum,  locupleti  Corcj^ra  sulco.*^  (Avien. 
Descr.  Orb.  663.)  These  praises  are  not  undese^^'ed ; 
for  modem  writers  celebrate  the  luxuriance  and  fer- 
tility of  its  numerous  vallies.  The  chief  production 
of  the  island  now  is  oil,  of  which  Urge  quantities  are 
exported.  It  also  produces  wine,  which,  though  not 
so  celebrated  as  in  antiquity  (Athen.  i.  p.  33,  b.; 
Xen.  L  c),  is  still  used  in  the  town  of  Corju  and  in 
the  adjacent  islands. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  island  is  said  to 
have  been  Drepane  (^ciran}),  api-«rently  from  ita 
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nsembUnoe  in  sbape  to  a  scjthe.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  ir. 
983,  with  ScboL;  Callimach.  ap.  Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  19.) 
It  U  further  said  that  its  next  naire  was  Scheria 
(2x*P^vy  which  Homer  describes  as  a  fertile  and 
levuly  island,  inhabited  by  the  Phaeacians,  an  enter- 
prizing  seafaring  people,  the  subjects  of  king  Alci- 
nous.  {OcL  r.  34,  seq.)  Although  the  Corcyraeans 
identi6ed  their  island  with  the  Homeric  Scheria,  and 
prided  themselves  upon  the  nautical  fame  of  their 
Phaeacian  ancestors  (Thuc.  L  25),  yet  it  b  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Homeric  Scheria  ought  to  be 
r^^arded  as  an  island,  which  ever  had  any  real  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Phaeacians  are 
only  a  creation  of  the  poet,  to  whom  he  assigns  a 
place  in  the  far  distant  West,  the  scene  of  so  many 
marrels  in  the  Odyssey.  (Comp.  Welcker,  Ueba" 
die  Hamerischen  Phaeaken^  in  Rheinitchea  Museum^ 
vol.  L  pp.  219— 283.) 

The  first  historical  fact  recorded  respecting  Cor- 
cyra  is  its  colonization  by  the  Corinthians;  for  we 
may  pass  over  the  earlier  Eretrian  colony,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch  alime.  {^QiuaesU 
Graec.  ell.)  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  is 
said  to  hate  touched  at  Corcyra  on  his  way  to  Sicily, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  Chersicrates,  one  of  the 
Heradidae,  who  expelled  the  Libumians,  then  inha- 
biting the  island,  and  built  the  city  of  Corcyra,  which 
he  peopled  with  Corinthian  settlers.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  269 ;  Timaeus,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  121 6.) 
This  event  we  may  place  in  B.C.  734,  the  date 
ustully  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Syracuse. 
[Syracubar.]  Corcyra  rapidly  rose  to  be  one  <^ 
the  first  maritime  powers  in  Greece.  We  are  told 
that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  mother  countiy 
almost  from  the  very  time  of  its  foundation  (Herod, 
iii.  49),  which  was  no  doubt  owing  to  its  being  the 
commercial  rival  of  Corinth  in  the  western  seas  of 
Greece.  The  dissensions  between  the  two  states 
broke  out  into  open  hostilities  as  early  as  b.  c.  665, 
when  a  naval  engagement  took  place  between  them, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  the  first  sea- 
fight  on  record.  (Thuc.  i.  13.)  In  b.  a  617  the 
Corcjrraeans  founded  Epidamnus  on  the  lUyrian 
coast;  bnt  notwithstanding  their  hostility  to  the 
mother  country,  they  so  far  complied  with  Grecian 
usages  as  to  choose  a  Corinthian  as  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  colony.  (Thuc.  i.  24.)  Peri> 
ander,  who  ruled  at  Corinth  from  b.  c.  625  to  585, 
reduced  Corcyra  to  subjection  in  the  course  of  his 
reign ;  but  of  the  details  of  its  subjugation  we  have 
no  account  Herodotus  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
the  murder  of  Lycophron,  the  son  of  Periander,  by 
the  Corcyraeans,  and  of  the  cruel  way  in  which 
Periander  attempted  to  take  revenge.  (Herod,  iii.  49, 
seq.)  It  was  during  the  time  that  Corcym  was 
subject  to  Periander,  that  Apollonia  and  Anactorium 
were  founded  by  tlte  two  states  conjointly. 

After  the  death  of  Periander  the  Corcyraeans  seem 
to  have  recovered  their  independence;  but  in  the 
Persian  wars  they  made  use  of  it  in  a  manner  little 
creditable  to  their  Hellenic  patriotism.  Having 
promised  their  aid  to  the  confederate  Greeks,  tliey 
sent  a  fleet  of  60  ships,  but  with  orders  to  advance 
no  further  than  the  promontory  of  Tacnarus,  there 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks,  and  to  join  the  victorious  party. 
(Herod,  vii.  168  )  Of  their  subsequent  history  till 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  know  nothing. 
Having  quarrelled  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
Epidamnus,  a  war  ennned  between  the  states,  which 
was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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war.  As  the  history  of  this  qnaml  and  of  tiM 
whidi  followed  is  related  at  length  in  all  histories 
of  Greece,  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  men^ 
tion  the  leading  events,  and  such  as  chieflj  serve  to 
illustrate  the  geography  of  Corcyra. 

The  first  fleet,  which  the  Corinthians  sent  againsl 
the  Corcyraeans,  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
latter  off  Cape  Actium,  b.  g.  435.  (Tboc  L  29.) 
Deeply  himibled  by  thb  defeat,  the  Corinthiaiis  spent 
two  whole  years  in  preparations  for  retrieving  it; 
and  by  active  exertions  among  their  allies,  they  wen 
in  a  condition  in  the  third  year  to  put  to  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  150  sail.  The  CorcyrMans,  unable  to  cope 
single-handed  with  so  formidable  an  annament,  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  the  Athenians,  who  ooncladed  a 
defensive  alliance  with  them,  fearing  lest  their 
powerful  navy  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pe^ 
loponnesians.  Socm  afterwards  the  war  was  renewed. 
The  Corinthian  fleet  of  150  ships  took  up  its  station 
at  Cape  Cheimerium  on  the  coast  of  Epeiraa,  a  little 
south  of  Corcyra.  The  Corcyrsean  fioet  of  1 10  sail, 
together  with  10  Athenian  ships,  were  posted  at  one 
of  the  islands  called  Sybota  (Svtfora),  now  S^iwAa^ 
which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Epeims  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Cheimerium,  and  opposite  the  coast  of  Corrjra, 
between  Capes  Leucimme  and  Amphipagos.  Their 
land  force  was  statimed  at  Leucimme.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  open  sea  betvreen  Cape 
Cheimerium  and  the  Sybota;  the  Corcyraeana  wera 
defeated;  and  the  Corinthians  were  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  in  the  afternoon,  bnt  were  deterred 
by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  Athenian  squadron,  and 
sailed  away  home.  (Thuc.  L  44,  seq.)  Each  parly 
claimed  the  victory.  The  Corinthians  erected  their 
trophy  at  '*  the  continental  Sybota  "  (Jtv  rois  ir  rf 
il-rtiptp  2v§<(roiT),  and  the  Corcyraeans  setup  thdn 
at  the  **  insular  Sybota"  (ir  rdis  ir  rg  r^a^  :iM- 
Toir,  Thuc  L  54).  We  learn  from  Col.  Leake  that 
there  is  a  sheltered  bay  between  the  two  principal 
islands,  called  SyvotOj  and  another  between  the  inner 
island  and  the  main.  The  "continental  Sybota" 
was  probably  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  inner 
strait  (Leake,  Northern  Greeoff  vol.  iii  pp.  2, 3.) 
Shortly  afterwards  the  udand  was  distracted  by  civfl 
dissensions  between  the  aristocratical  and  dono- 
cratical  parties,  in  which  the  latter  finally  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  massacred  all  th«r  oppcmeuts 
with  the  most  frightful  atrocities,  B.  c.  425.  (Thoc 
iv.  46—48.) 

Corcyra  remained  in  the  Athenian  alliance  till 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  the  pbce 
of  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  and 
tlieir  allies,  which  was  destined  to  invade  Sicily, 
B.  c.  415.  (Thuc.  vL  42.)  Whether  Corcyrs  was 
enrolled  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confedaacy  after 
the  downfiftll  of  Athens,  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
in  B.  c.  375  Timothens  brought  the  island  again 
under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  §  64 ; 
comp.  Com.  Nep.  Tim.  2 ;  Diod.  xv.  36.)  Two  years 
afterwards,  B.  c  373,  a  large  Peloponnesian  force, 
under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ldna»ip- 
pus,  was  sent  to  wrest  the  island  from  the  Athenians. 
The  Athenian  fleet  had  aheady  quitted  Corcyra; 
and  the  inhabitanta,  having  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  invaders,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  within 
tlie  walls  of  their  city.  Xenoj^on,  in  a  passsge 
already  referred  to,  describes  the  country  at  that 
time  as  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  abounding 
in  beautiful  houses,  the  cellars  of  which  were  stored 
with  excellent  wine.  After  ravaging  the  coontrr, 
Mnasippus  laid  sii^  to  tlie  city,  wlucb  soon  begaa 
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to  saffinr  fnm  wmt  of  pronrions;  hut  the  Cor- 
cjraeans  ayuling  themselves  of  the  negligence  of 
the  besiegers,  who  had  become  careless,  through 
certaintj  of  snocess,  made  a  Tigoroos  sally  from  the 
citj.  in  which  thej  slew  Mnasippos,  and  many  of 
bis  troops.  Shortlj  afterwards  news  arrived  of  the 
approach  of  an  Athenian  fieot,  whereupon  the  Pelo- 
poDMiians  quitted  the  island  in  haste.  (Xen.  HelL 
Ti.  S.  §§  3—26  ;  Diod.  zv.  47.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great   the 
CorcynMana  appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
opposition  to  Cassander.    In  b.c.  312,  they  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrisons  ftt>m  Apollonia  and  Epi- 
damnus.  (Diod.  xix.  78.)     In  b.  c.  303  Cleonymns, 
tbe  Spartan  king,  who  liad  collected  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries in  Italy,  invaded  the  island  and  became 
master  of  the  city.  (Diod.  zx.  104, 105.)  Cleonymns 
appears  to  have  quitted  the  island  soon  afterwards ; 
for  it  was  again  independent  in  b.  o.  300,  when 
Caasander    laid    siege    to   the    city.      From   this 
danger  it  was  delivered  by  Agathocles,  the  tyrant 
of    Syracuse,   who    burnt    the    Macedonian    fleet. 
(Diod.  xxL  Eclog.  2.  p.  489,  ed.  Wesseling.)    But 
Agathocles  only  expelled  the  Macedonians  in  order 
to  appropriate  the  ialand  to  himself,  which  he  is 
recorded  to  hare  laid  waste,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  his  dominion. 
(Pint,  de  Ser,  Nwn.  Vind.  p.  557.)     Shortly  after- 
wards Agathocles  gave  Corryra  as  a  dowry  to  his 
daughter  lanassa  upon  her  marriage  with  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epeirus.    It  remained  in  his  hands  for  some 
years  ;   but  lanaswa,  indignant  at  being  neglected 
by  PyrrhuB  for  his  barbarian  wives,  withdrew  to 
Ckncyra,  and  ofiered  her  hand  and  the  island  to 
Deroetrios,  king  of  Macedonia.    Demetrius  accepted 
her  proposal,  and,  sailing  to  Gorcyra,  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  her,  left  a  garrison  m  the  island,  and 
returned  to  Macedonia.      This   happened    shortly 
before  he  was  expelled  from  Macedonia  by  Pyrrhus, 
B.  c.  287.    (Pint  Pyrrk,  9, 10;  Diod.  zxi.  p.  490.) 
Panaanias  says  (i.  11.  §  6)  that  Pyrrhus  conquered 
Corcym  soon  after  he  had  recovered  his  hereditary 
dominions;  but  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  reign  some  years 
before  he  deprived  Demetrius  of  the  Macedonian 
throne,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may  liave 
invaded  Corcyra,  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Agathocles,  and  that  the  latter  was  contented  to 
cede  to  him  the  island,  together  with  his  daughter 
T.anaaiw      At  a  later  period,  probably  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  B.  c.  274,  Pyrrhus  recovered 
Coreyra   by  the  energy  of  his   son  Ptolemaeus. 
(Justin,  zxT.  3.) 

After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  Coreyra  again  enjoyed 
a  brief  period  of  independence;  but  the  lUyrian 
pirates,  in  the  reign  of  their  queen  Teuta,  conquered 
the  island  after  defeating  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian 
fleets  which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cor- 
cyxaeans.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  a  Roman 
fleet,  which  had  been  sent  to  punish  these  jHrates, 
appeared  before  Coreyra ;  whereupon  Demetrius,  the 
Pharian,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  island 
with  an  Illyrian  garrison,  surrendered  it  to  the 
enemy  without  striking  a  blow,  b.  a  229.  (Pol.  ii. 
S) — 1 1.)  From  this  time  Coreyra  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  an  important  station 
for  their  fleet  in  their  subseqnmt  wars  in  Greece. 
The  Bunaos  made  the  capital  a  free  state  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  19);  but  its  iiduibitants  were  so  little 
liked  even  at  this  period,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
proverb  i\wv94fta  KSptevpa^  x^C  ^^v  d«A«tf  (Strab. 
vil  p.  329).     It  is  unnecessaiy  to  fi>llow  further 
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the  histoiy  of  the  island.  In  the  rdgn  nf  ,fu8tiniiin 
it  was  still  called  K^picvpa  (Procop.  JB.  G.  iv.  22). 
It  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  inlands  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Coreyra,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  situated 
upon  the  eastern  coa&t,  upon  a  peninsula  a  little  S. 
of  the  modem  town  of  Corfu*  This  peninsula  is 
formed  on  the  one  side  by  a  small  gulf  or  lagoon, 
called  the  PeachterOj  or  Lake  of  CcUichiopulo ;  and 
on  the  other  side  by  a  bay,  which  separate  the  pe> 
nintfula  from  the  promontory  occupied  by  the  modem 
citadel.  The  peninsula  is  called  Palaeopoli,  but  the 
only  ancient  remains  which  it  contains  are  the  ruins 
of  a  small  Doric  temple  on  the  eastern  shore,  faring 
Epeirus.  Of  the  two  ports  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides  (ii.  72),  the  Pesckiera  seems  to  be  the  one 
which  he  calls  Hyllaicus  ('TAAoi'ic^r);  and  the  bay 
between  the  peninsula  and  the  modem  citadel  to  ba 
the  one  which  he  describes  as  lying  towards  Epeirus. 
Scylax  speaks  of  three  harbours,  one  of  which  was 
most  beautiful :  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  piT- 
sent  harbour,  although  at  some  distance  from  the 
ancient  city,  was  also  used  in  ancient  times.  The 
small  island  of  Fufo,  in  front  of  tlie  present  har- 
bour, is  probably  the  island  of  Ptychia  (Ilrvx^a), 
where  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party  wero 
placed  after  their  surrender  in  B.C.  425.  (Thuc.  iv. 
46  )  We  leam  from  Thucydides  (ii.  72)  that  the 
Acropolis  was  near  the  portus  HylUicus,  and  the 
agora  near  the  other  harbour.  The  ancient  Acropolis 
is  the  long  undulating  promontory  sooth  of  the  mo- 
dem town,  and  did  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  modem 
citadel,  which  is  a  nearly  insulated  rock,  with  its 
summit  split  into  two  lofty  peaks.  These  two  peaks 
must  have  been  always  a  striking  object  from  the 
ancient  town,  and  are  probably  the  "  aerias  Phaea- 
cum  arces"  of  Virgil  {Aen.  iii.  291),  a  passage  from 
which  Dodwell  and  otheis  erroneously  concluded 
that  they  were  the  Acropolis  of  Coreyra.  In  the 
middle  ages  these  two  rocks,  which  then  became 
the  citadel,  were  called  Kopu^  or  Kopv^l,  from 
whence  has  come,  slightly  conrupted,  (Ko^f)  th«i 
modem  name  of  the  town  uid  of  the  island.  We  have 
no  further  information  respecting  the  other  localities 
of  the  ancient  city.  Among  its  public  buildings 
mention  is  made  of  temples  of  Zeus,  Hera,  Dionysus, 
the  Dioscuri,  and  Alcinous.  (Thuc.  iii.  70,  75, 81.) 

The  only  other  city  in  the  island  was  Cassiopb 
(KM-ffi^nj),  situated  upon  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  opposite  a  town  upon  the  coast 
of  Epeirus  of  the  same  name.  Cassiope  possessed 
a  harbour,  and  was  distant,  according  to  Cicero 
(jad  Fcan.  xvi.  9),  120  stadia  from  Coroyra.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus  Cassius,  or  Ca- 
sius,  at  whose  altar  Nero  sang:  the  head  of  the 
god,  with  the  epigraph  Zcvr  Kdo-iof,  frequently 
occurs  on  coins.  (Suet.  Ner.  22;  Plin.  iv.  12. 
s.  19;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  22;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  179, 
seq.)  There  are  remains  of  the  ancient  tovm  near 
the  village,  still  called  Cauopo,  (Marmora,  Eistoria 
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di  Corfu^  Venice,  167S;  Mustoxides,  Ilbittraziom 
Corciresi,  Milan,  1811  -  1814,  2  vols.  8to.;  Dod- 
well,  Classical  Tour^  vol.  L  p.  32,  seq. ;  Mare, 
Tour  in  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  1,  foil.;  and  especialljr 
G.  C.  A.  Miiiler,  De  Corcyraeorvm  RepMica^ 
Gbtrineen,  1835.) 

CORCY'RA  NIGRA  {h  MiKcuya  K6pKvpa: 
Curzola,  in  Slavonic  Karkar)^  an  island  off  the 
cuajit  of  Illjria,  called  the  '*  Black,"  from  the  dark 
ooloor  of  the  pine  woods  covering  its  sides.  It  con- 
tained a  Greek  town,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  bj  the  Cnidians.  The  i.sUind  still  abounds 
in  trees,  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge:  the  pro- 
portion of  land  covered  with  wood  is  43,47 1  acres, 
out  of  a  total  of  57,130.  Of  its  ancient  hUtory  we 
know  nothing;  a  full  account  of  its  modem  history 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  island  is  given  in 
the  work  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  quoted  below.  (Strab.  ii. 
p.  124,  vii.  p.  315;  MeU,  ii.  7;  Plin  iii.  26.  8.30: 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  JkUmatia  and  Montenegro^  vol.  i. 
p.  251,  seq.) 

CORD  A,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemj  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Selgovae.  Identified,  on 
Bcrarcely  sufficient  grounds,  with  Cumnock^  and  with 
CastU  Goer,  in  Eskdale.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CORDES  (K<$p8i)f,  Procop.  de  Atd^f.  ii.  2)4t 
small  stream  of  Mesopotamia  which  rose  in  the  M. 
Masius,  and  was  a  tributary  of  the  Chaboras  or 
KKabiiry  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates.     The 
town  of  Dara  was  situated  upon  its  banks.     [V.] 

CO'RDUBA  (Ko^v^o,  Ko^vfij,  Yio^o<i^a\  Eth. 
and  Adj.  Cordubensis:  Cordoba  or  Cordova^  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Ui.>pania,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Turduli.  It  stood  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Baetis 
(^Gwidalquivir)^  a  little  below  the  spot  where  the 
navigation  of  the  river  commenced,  at  the  distance 
of  1200  stadia  from  the  sea.  [Babtis.]  Its  foun- 
dation was  ascribed  to  l^Iarcellus,  whom  we  find 
making  it  his  head-quarters  in  the  Celtiberian  War. 
(Strab.  iiL  p.  141 ;  Polyb.  xzxv.  2.)  It  was  occu- 
pied from  the  first  by  a  chosen  mist  population  of 
Romans  and  natives  of  the  surrounding  country;  and 
it  was  the  first  colony  of  the  Romans  in  those  parts. 
Strabo's  language  implies  that  it  was  a  colony  from 
its  very  foundation,  that  is,  from  b.  c.  152.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  extensive  and  ferti.e 
district  of  Baeturia,  comprising  the  country  between 
the  Anas  and  the  Baetis,  the  richness  of  which 
combined  with  its  position  on  a  great  navigable 
river,  and  on  the  great  high  road  connecting  the  E. 
and  NE.  parts  of  the  peninsula  with  the  S.,  to  raise 
it  to  a  position  only  second  to  Gades  as  a  commercial 
city.     (Strab.  Lc.  and  p.  160  ) 

In  the  great  Civil  War  Corduba  suffered  severely 
on  tjeveml  occasions,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  Caesar, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Munda,  when  22,0'JO  of  its 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  b.  c.  45.  (Caes. 
B.  C,  ii.  19;  Hirt.  BdL  Alex.^9,  57,  69,  60,  BelL 
nisp.  32—34;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  104,  105;  Dion 
Cass,  xliii.  32.) 

Corduba  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  eonventus 
)uridici  of  the  province  of  Baetica,  and  the  u:iUHl 
residence  of  the  praetor;  hence  it  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  the  province.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Appian,  Hiap.  65.)  It  bore  the  surname  of 
Patricia  (Plin.  /.  c;  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  4),  on  account, 
as  is  said,  of  the  number  of  patricians  wiio  were 
among  the  colonists;  and,  to  the  pre>ent  day.  Cor- 
dova is  so  conspicuous,  even  among  Spanish  cities, 
for  the  pride  of  its  n4^1es  in  their  "  sr.urc  blnrid  " 
that    Uie    Great    Captain,    Gonzalo   de    Cuinluva, 
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used  to  say  that  "  other  towns  might  be  better  to 
live  in,  but  none  was  better  to  be  bom  in."  (Furd, 
Handbook^  pw  73.) 

In  the  annak  of  Roman  litentmv  Corduba  is  cxm* 
spicnous  as  the  birthplace  of  Lncan  and  the  two 
Senecas,  besides  others,  whose  works  jastifiod  the 
e]Mthet  of  **  facunda,"  applied  to  it  by  Martial  (.£^ 
i.  62.  8):— 

**  Duosque  Senecas,  tmicnmque  Lucaniim 
Facun<la  loquitur  Corduba." 

(Comp.  ix.  61,  and  the  beaatifiil  epigram  of  Senecm, 
ap.  Wemsdorf,  Poet  LaL  Min,  ydL  ▼.  pt.  3,  pc 
1364.) 

Numerous  emits  of  the  dty  are  extant,  bearing  the 
names  cS  Corddba,  Patricia,  and  Coijonia  Pa- 
tricia. (Florez,  Med,  de  Esp.  voL  i.  p.  37S«  vol.  iL 
p.  536;  Mionnet,  vol  i.  p.  11,  SuppL  voL  i.  p.  23; 
Sestini,  p.  46;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  18.)  There  nn 
now  scarcely  any  remains  of  the  Rmnaa  city,  exo^ 
a  ruined  building,  which  the  people  dignify  with  the 
title  of  Seneca's  House.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  t«i1.  x. 
p.  132;  Minano,  JXcdon.  vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  The 
city  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  pUces  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical obserrations,  paving  14  hns.  25  min.  for  its 
longest  day,  and  being  distant  31  hrs.  W.  of  Alex- 
andria.   (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  1 1,  viu.  4. 1  4.)       [P.  S.] 

CORDYE'NE,  GORDYF/NE  (Fophniwii,  lo^ 
^vVj  VopSveud  :  Etk,  PopSucuiM,  Kop^wuot,  Kop- 
Bitot,  ropBvfiPoif  Cordueni),  a  district  lying  to  the 
£.  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  occupied  by  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  Carduchi.  (Strab.  zvi.  p. 747.) 
The  name  Cordyeni,  like  KttrdiH&n,  which  move 
or  less  in  modem  times  may  be  said  to  represent  ft, 
is  simply  a  geographical  expressi<m,  signifying  a 
mere  aggregate  of  people  without  poditical  anion  or 
intercourse. 

The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  first 
during  the  campaign  of  LacuUus,  when,  after  the 
fall  of  Tigranocerta,  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
in  this  district,  and  received  the  submission  of 
several  of  the  petty  chieftains  who  had  been  ibr- 
merly  subject  to  the  yoke  of  Tigmnea,  king  of  Ar- 
menia. (Pint.  ImcuH  29.)  Under  Pompey  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  (Dion  Caaa. 
xxxvii.  5).  Corduene  was  mie  <^  the  five  provinces 
which  Galerius  wrested  from  the  Persian  king 
Narsea  ;  it  was  afterwards  given  up  to  Chosnes  in 
the  disastrous  negotiation  which  followed  on  the 
retreat  of  Jovian  ( Amm.  Marc  xzv.  ? ;  Le  Beau, 
Bas  Empirt^  vol.  iii.  p.  161).  The  geography  of 
this  wild  mountainous  district  has  been  as  yet  but 
little  investigated,  and  further  discoveries  have  still 
to  be  made.  But  a  correct  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
bv  considering  it  a  region  of  lofty  terrasses,  separated 
by  valleys,  forming  a  series  of  panUlel  ranges  of 
mountain  elevations,  the  general  direction  of  which  ia 
nearly  NNW.  and  SSE.  (Ritter,  Erdhmde.  rtA,  xi.  p 
141 ;  St.  Martin,  Mhn,  sur  VArmerne,  vol.  i.  p.  176; 
Joum.  Geog.  Soc,  vol.  xi.  p.  21,  foil.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
CORDYLE  (Kop5^Aif)  or  PORTUS  CUOK- 
DYLE  (Plin.  vi.  4),  a  pkce  on  tlie  ooast  of  Poata^ 
40  or  45  stadia  east  of  Hieron  Oros  or  Forot.  (Ar- 
ri<in,  p.  17;  Anon.  p.  13.)  Hamilton  {JUsearekes^ 
<fc.  vol.  i.  p.  248)  identifies  it  with  Al^  Kdleky  a 
ruined  fort  on  a  rocky  promontory,  half-way  between 
Platana  and  Cape  Yoros:  "  it  possesses  a  smalt  opea 
roadstead,  called  by  the  Turks  a  liuian  or  port,  to  the 
eaKt  of  the  promontory.**  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  CoHile.  There  apjiears  to  be  some 
confusion  in  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  about  ihi.^  place.  [G.  L.J 
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CORB'SSIA  or  CORESSUS.     [Ckos.] 
CORESSUS.     [EpHKSue;  Mr8sogi8.J 
CORFi'NIUM  (Kop^^yior:  Eth.  Cor&iiensis:  & 
Pelmo)j  the  chief  city  of  the  Peligni,  aitaated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Aternuii,  near  Uie  [Kiiut  where  that  river 
suddenly  makes  a  »harp  anf;le,  and  tarns  from  a  SE. 
to  a  NE.  course,  ^vhich  it  pursues  from  thence  to  the 
Adriatic.     It  was  distant  7  miles  from  Sulmo,  and 
30  from  Alba  Fuceusis  by  the  Via  Valeria.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  C<»iinium  was  from  an  early 
period  the  capital  city  of  the  Peligni,  and  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy;  but  no  mentitm  of 
its  name  is  found  in  history  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
iLuvic  or  Social  War,  b.  c.  90,  when  it  was  selected 
by  the  oonfedemtes  to  be  their  common  capital,  and 
the  scat  of  tlieir  government.     It  was  probably  to 
the  importance  of  its  situation  in  a  military  point  of 
view  that  it  was  mainly  indebted  for  this  distinction; 
bat  tho  allied  nations  seem  to  have  destined  it  to  be 
tlie  permanent  capital  of  Italy,  and  the  rival  of 
Rome,  as  they  clianged  its  name  to  Italica,  and 
Ailomed  it  with  a  new  and  spacious  foram  and  senate 
houae,  and  other  public  buildings  of  a  style  corre- 
sponding to  its  intended  greatness.     (Stcab.  v.  p. 
241  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  16;  Died,  zuvii.  Exc  Phot 
p.  538.)     But  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  war  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  new 
capital,  and  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Ae* 
semia.    (Diod.  L  c.  p.  539.)     The  fiite  of  Corfinium 
after  this  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  probably  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  without  resistance,  and  in 
consequence  did  not  suffer;  for  we  find  it  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
B.  c.  49,  still  retaining  its  position  as  a  city  of  im- 
portance and  a  strong  fortress.    On  this  account  it 
was  occupied  by  L.  Oomitius  with  30  cohorts,  and 
was  the  only  phice  which  offered  any  efiectnal  resist- 
ance to  the  arms  of  Caesar  during  his  advance 
through  Italy.     Nor  was  it  reduced  by  force,  but  the 
disaffection  which  rapidly  spread  among  his  officers 
compelled  Domitius  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  only 
seven  days.    (Caes.  B.  C,  i.  15 — 23;  Appian,  B,  C. 
ii.  38;  Cic.  ad  AtL  viii.  3, 5,  ix.  7 ;  Suet  Caes,  34; 
Lucan.  it  478 — 510.)    From  this  time  we  hear  but 
little  of  Cor&iiam;  but  inscriptions  attest  that  it 
oocilnued  to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town  under 
tile  Roman  empire,  and  its  prosperity  is  proved  by 
the  &ct  that  its  inhabitants  were  able  to  construct 
two  aqueducts  for  supplying  it  with  water,  both  of 
which  are  in  great  part  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
one  of  them  is  carried  through  a  tunnel  nearly  3  miles 
in  length.    (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  149 — 151 ;  Orell. 
Inscr.  3695,  3696;  Monmisen,  Truer.  Neap.  5350, 
foil)    A  part  of  the  territory  of  Corfinium  had  been 
portioned  out  to  new  setUers  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi:  it  received  a  fresh  body  of  colonists 
under  Augustus,  but  never  assumed  the  title  of  a 
colony,  all  inscriptions  giving  it  that  of  a  mtinicipium 
only.    {Lib.  Colon,  pp.  228, 255.)     It  still  appears 
in  the  Itineraries  as  a  place  of  importance  (/<m. 
Ant.  p.  310;  TcUt.  Petit),  and  even  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  fourth  coituiy  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Valeria,  and  the  residence  of  its 
Praeses  or  governor.  (Ughelli,  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  iii. 
p- 151.)     The  period  of  its  destruction  is  unknown, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  still  in  existence  as  late  as 
the  tenth  ceatwry.    After  that  tuooe  we  find  a  city 
named  Valva^  which  appears  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  site  of  Corfinium,  but  has  now  also  disappeared, 
though  the  adjoining  valley  is  still  called  La  Pianata 
<ii  Valca.     The  site  of  Corfinium  is  clearly  marked 
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in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pen^wia  (a  largt 
village  about  3  miles  from  Popoli^  and  6  from  Std- 
mona) ;  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  are  very 
inconsiderable,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  shape, 
less  fragments  of  buildings,  are  scattered  round  an 
ancient  church  called  San  PeimOy  which  was  at  one 
time  the  cathedral  of  Volvo.  But  the  numerous 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  true  site  of  Corfinium.  The  bridge 
over  the  Atemus,  three  miles  from  the  latter  dty,  ia 
mentioned  both  by  Caesar  and  Strabo,  and  must 
always  have  been  a  military  point  of  the  highest 
importance.  Hence  Domitius  committed  a  capital 
enor  in  neglecting  to  occupy  it  in  sufikient  farce 
when  Caesar  was  advancing  upon  Corfinium.  (Caea. 
^.  C.  i.  16;  Lucan.  ii.  484—504;  Strab.  v.  p.  242.) 
This  bridge  mtast  evidently  be  the  same,  close  to 
which  the  modem  town  of  Popoli  has  grown  npr 
this  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  authon 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Corfinium.  (Clurer.  ItaL  p. 
7.58 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148 — 156 ;  Craven's 
Abnmzi,  vol.  u.  p.  18  )  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORIA,  m  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Damnii.  Perhaps,  Croa^-furd, 
Colonia  [Colonza]  being  Carttairt.       [RO.L.] 

CORIALLUM,  a  town  of  Gallia,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  road,  m  the  Table,  which  begins  at  Con- 
dato  (/SsMiies),  the  chief  town  of  the  Redones.  Co- 
riallum  is  29  Gallic  leagues  from  the  next  station, 
Legedia.  D'Anville  pkces  Coriallum  at  Gourilf  the 
name  of  a  small  harbour  in  the  Cotonftn,  between 
rocks  under  Cap  de  la  Bogue^  and  at  the  point 
where  the  mainland  projects  furthest  into  the  sea. 
Others  suppose  it  to  be  Cherbourg.  [G.  L.] 

CORIENDI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  between  the  Mcnapii  and  Brigantes,  ».  e.  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  or  thereabouts.     [R.  G.  L.] 

CORl'NEA  (Ko/>(y<a,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a  district  of 
Armenia,  which,  from  the  position  as&igned  to  it  by 
Ptolemy  (/.  c),  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
of  Van.     [Thospitis.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CORINKUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  a  town  of  the  Dobuni.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  pkce  Cor«n-eum,  Ctren-cester,  where  Roman 
remains  are  abundant  [R*  G.  L.l 

CORINTHIACUS  ISTHMUS.   [Corinthub.] 

CORINTHIACUS  SINUS  (Ko/yu/tfuuc^s,  or 
KopiyOws  KdKiros  :  Gulf  of  LepanU))^  the  gulf 
between  Northern  Greece  or  Hellas  Proper,  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  conunenced,  aooording  to  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  335,  seq.),  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Evenns  in 
Aetolia  (some  said  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous) 
and  the  promontory  Araxus  in  Achaia,  and  extended 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  consisted  of  two 
distant  portions,  an  outer  and  an  inner  sea,  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  narrow  strait,  between  the 
promontories  Rhium  and  Antirrhium.  The  inner 
sea,  west  of  these  promontories,  was  called  originally 
tiie  Crissaean  gulf  (6  KptaaoMs  or  Kpiacuos  JVtJAiroi), 
a  name  which  occurs  as  early  as  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  (Kpitnis  k6\vos  &ircfpc0»r,  431), 
and  was  used  even  by  Thucydides  (i.  107,  ii.  86). 
But  soon  after  tiie  time  of  the  latti>r  historian,  the 
Corinthian  gulf  became  the  more  geneitd  designation 
(Xen.  HeU.  iv.  2.  §  9  ;  Polyb.  v.  3  ;  Liv.  xxvi.  26, 
xxviii.  7,  8.)  Still  the  more  ancient  name  never 
went  entirely  out  of  use.  While  Strabo  calls  the 
whole  sea,  from  the  promontory  of  Antxus  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  by  the  geneml  name  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  he  gives  to  the  sea  within  the  pro- 
montories of  Rhium  and  Anturrhium   the  specific 
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de:iignation  of  the  Crissaean  gulf.  (Stnb.  I  e.)  It 
appears  from  Scjlaz  that  the  latter  sea  was  also 
called  the  Delpliian  gulf  {6  AtX^iichf  K<(Xirof). 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  confines  the  term  Corin- 
thiacus  Sinus  to  the  inner  sea,  and  gives  the  name 
of  the  Crissaean  gulf  to  the  bay  near  the  town  of 
Oeanthe,  the  modem  Gfdf  of  SaUma.  (Plin.  ir.  2. 
8,  3.  S.  8.  4.)  At  the  eastern  extremi^  of  the 
inner  sea  there  were  two  bays,  separated  from  one 
another  hy  the  rocky  promontory  north  of  the  Isth* 
mus,  the  more  northerly  being  called  the  Aicy> 
onian  sea  (^  *AXjcvoyU  hdKaffca)^  and  the  more 
southerly  the  bay  of  Lechaeum.  [See  Corikthub.] 
In  one  passage  of  Strabo  (riii.  p.  336)  we  read 
"  the  sea  from  Antirriiiom  to  the  Isthmus  is  called 
Alcyonis,  being  a  portion  of  the  Grisaean  gulf ;"  but 
the  text  is  evidently  faulty,  and  is  not  in  acoordanoe 
with  other  passages  of  Strabo,  in  which  the  name  of 
Alcyoois  is  given  to  the  bay  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  gulf,  beginning  at  Creusa  in  Boeotia  and 
the  promontory  Olmiae  in  the  Corinthia.  (Gomp. 
Stnb.'  ix.  pp.  393, 400.)  Hence  in  the  passage  first 
quoted  it  has  been  pt>po8ed  with  great  probability 
to  read,  "  the  sea  from  Antirrhium  to  the  Isthmus 
is  the  Grissaean  gulf;  but  from  the  city  Greusa  it 
is  called  Alcyonis."  (Groskurd,  German  Tran^ation 
ofStrahOy  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1.) 

Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  336)  that  the  circuit  of  the 
Gorinthian  gulf  from  the  Evenus  to  the  Araxus  is 
2230  stadia.  Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  5)  makes  the  length 
85  miles,  Agathemerus  (i.  4)  720  stadia.  Bespect- 
ing  the  breadth  of  the  strait  between  Rhinm  and 
Anttrrhinm,  see  Aohaia,  p.  13. 

The  Gorinthian  gulf  resembles  a  large  inland 
lake.  It  is  sorronxided  by  monnUuns,  and  the 
heights  towards  the  west  shut  oat  the  view  of  the 
open  sea.  In  beauty  of  scenery  it  surpasses  even 
the  most  picturesque  lakes  of  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy.  **  Its  coasts,  broken  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  outline  by  the  ever-changing  mixture  of 
bold  promontoiy,  gentle  slope,  and  cultivated  level, 
are  crowned  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains  of 
the  most  majestic  forms."  (Leake.)  Sailing  from 
Gorinth  one  sees  in  the  distance,  on  the  left  the 
top  of  Erymanthus,  rising  like  a  colossal  pyramid, 
and  on  the  right  the  lofty  heights  of  Helicon  and 
Parnassus.  (L^ke,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  397  ;  Ulricha, 
Reiten  m  Griedienlandy  p.  3 ;  Gnrtias,  Pdopormesot, 
vol.  i.  pp.  7, 404,  422.) 

GORINTHUS  (K6piy$ot:  Eth,  KopMios'.  Gar- 
tko)f  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Greece. 

I.   SiTUATIOir. 

Gorinth  stood  upon  the  Isthmus,  which  con- 
nected the  northern  division  of  Greece,  or  Hellns 
Proper,  with  the  Peloponnesus.  On  either  side  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  is  a  rocky  and  sterile  plain, 
rise  the  mountains  of  Northern  Greece  and  Pelopon- 
nesus respectively.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of 
tlie  Isthmus,  which  bore  the  name  o(  Geraneia,  ex- 
tend across  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  There 
are  only  three  passes  through  them,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated,  being  the  shortest  road  between 
Gorinth  and  Megara,  is  upon  the  shore  of  the  Sa- 
ronic  Gulf,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  Scironian 
rocks.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  Gera- 
neian  mountains  is  given  under  Megara,  to  which 
they  more  properly  belong.  [Meoaka.]  The 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus  were  called 
the  Oneian  ridge,  from  their  resemblance  to  an 
•M*a  back  (ra^Ovcior,  Thuc.  iv.  44 ;  Xen.  H^L 
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▼1.  5.  §  51 ;  ra  'Oreia,  Stnb.  Yiii.  p.  380.)*  T^ 
did  not,  however,  occupy  the  whcJe  breadth  of  tin 
Isthmus.  The  lofty  rock,  which  formed  the  dtsdel 
of  Gorinth,  and  which  was  hence  called  the  Aero* 
corinthus,  is  properly  an  ofishoot  of  the  Onmn 
ridge,  but  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  raTioe, 
and  seen  from  the  north  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
mountain.  The  Oneian  ridge  extends  eastwards  as 
farastheSaronicGulf.  Westward,  the  Acrocarintfaiis 
does  not  reach  the  bea;  but  there  is  a  narrow  level 
space  between  the  foot  of  the  moontain  and  the  sei. 
This  level  space  was  protected  by  the  two  long  vtlls 
oooneclang  the  city  with  its  port  town  Lecbsenm; 
while  eastward  of  the  city  there  were  only  tvo 
passes,  through  which  an  invading  force  could  pene- 
trate, one  through  the  ravine,  which  separated  the 
Acrooorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountains  (P<iL  ii. 
52),  and  the  other  along  the  shore  at  Cenchfrae. 
(Xen.  Bell  vi.  5.  §  51.)  Thus  Corinth  oornpletely 
commanded  tlie  three  pai^ses, which  alone  ledfrom  the 
Isthmus  to  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one  upon  tbt 
shore  of  the  Gorinthian  Gulf  being  occupied  by  the 
Long  Walls,  the  one  through  the  ravine  betwera  the 
Acrooorinthus  and  the  Oneian  moontuns  being 
under  the  very  fortifications  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
third  upon  the  S&ronic  Gulf,  being  under  the  walk 
of  Cenchreae.  From  its  position,  Corinth  was  caUed 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Kacedon  one  of  the  fetteis  of 
Greece;  the  other  two  being  Ghalcis  in  Eaboea.  sod 
Demetrias  in  Thessaly.  (Pol.  xWi.  1 1 ;  liv.  xxziL 
37.) 

The  Corinthia  (i^  Koptyeia),  or  territory  of  Co- 
rinth, was  not  fertile  (jc^patf  V  itrx**  eiic  «9y*^ 
ir^eipay  tlKXii  e-jcoAidy  re  Ktd  rpax^Sop,  Strab.  viii 
p.  382).  Neither  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Gen- 
neian  and  Oneian  mountains,  nor  the  stony  and 
sandy  plain  of  the  bthmos,  were  suitable  fbr 
oom.  The  only  arable  land  in  the  territory  of  any 
extent  is  the  plain  upon  the  coast,  Ij^Qg  between 
Gorinth  and  Sicyon,  and  belonging  to  these  two 
cities.  The  fertility  of  this  plain  b  praised  in  the 
highest  terms  by  the  ancient  writere  (ager  nofailis* 
simae  fertilitatis,  Li  v.  xxvii.  31):  and  such  was  its 
value,  that  to  possess  "  what  liea  between  Corinth 
and  Sicyon"  became  a  proverbial  expression  for 
great  wealth.  (Athen.  v.  p.  219,  a.)  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  from  these  and  similar  cxpra*- 
sions,  that  this  plain  surpassed  in  fertility  entf 
other  district  in  Peloponnesus;  but  its  pnnmnity  te 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Corinth  greatly  en* 
hanoed  its  value;  imd  hence  an  estate  in  this  plain 
produced  a  much  Urger  revenue  than  one  of  a  siaiilir 
size  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  It 
was  watered  by  the  mountain  torrNitB  coming  fivm 
Nemea  and  Cleonae;  and  it  ftumshed  CorinUi  and 
its  port  towns  with  fruit  and  vegetaUeB,  bot  eookl 
not  have  yielded  any  huge  supply  of  oonou  Of  the 
other  products  of  the  Corinthia  anrccly  any  nuotioB 
is  made;  its  wine  was  very  bad  (6  KopUf$»s  e6vf 
fiaaayuTfths  iirrt^  Athen.  i  p.  30, 1). 

Shut  in  within  this  narrow  toniftoiy  by  tbt 
mountain  barriers  towards  the  north  and  the  sooth, 
and  unable  to  obtain  from  the  soil  a  saffioisot  sapply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  inhabitants  were  natu- 
rally  led  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  sea,  to  whieh 
their  sittiation  inrited  them.    Corinth  wis  destined 


*  Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  the  Ooeis 
with  the  Geraneia,  and  enuneooaly  represents  tbe 
former  as  extending  as  £ur  as  Boeotia  and  Cithseroo. 
(Curtius,  Pekpotmeeoe,  tqL  L  p.  25.) 
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hy  natan  to  be  a  great  maritime  power.  Standing 
upon  a  narrow  iethmus  between  two  important  seas, 
at  a  time  when  all  navigation  was  performed  by 
coasting  reaseLi,  and  it  was  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  convej  goods  round  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth 
became  the  highway  of  ancient  commerce.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  poeitifNi  it  formed  by  lar  the  most 
diroct  communication  between  the  two  principal 
Grecian  seas,  uniting  the  Ionian  and  Sicihau  seas 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  A^gaean,  the  Helleepont, 
and  the  Pontus  on  the  other.  It  thus  became  the 
eniporium  of  the  trade  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  The  position  of  Corinth  is  well  described 
by  Cicero  (de  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  32) : — ^  Erat  posita  in 
angustiis  atque  in  faucibus  Graeciae  sic,  nt  terr& 
claustra  locomm  teneret,  et  duo  maria,  maxime 
navi^ationi  diversa,  paene  cnnjungeret,  quum  per- 
tenui  discrimine  separentur.**  He  ce  also  Euripides 
{Troad,  1097)  describes  Curinth,  as  Uiropw  Kopv- 
^hf  "Itrtf/Mor,  IrAa  ruAof  IlcAoiref  Ix^^aty  Vipeu ; 
and  Horace  (Conn.  i.  7)  speaks  of  *'bimaris  Co> 
rinthi  moenia.** 

II.   HlSTORT. 

The  fiftvonrable  position  of  Corinth  for  commerce 
could  not  haye  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  had  settlements  on  other  parts  of  the 
Grecian  coast  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
Phoenician  colony  at  an  early  period  took  posses- 
sion  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  If  Uiere  were  no  other 
evidence  for  this  fact,  it  would  have  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  Oriental  character  of  the  worship  €£ 
Aphrodite  in  this  city,  of  which  a  further  account  is 
given  below.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  recollection 
of  the  early  Phoenician  settlement  was  perpetuated 
by  the  Corinthian  mountain  called  Phoenicaeum 
(^o^riicoioy,  Ephor.  ap.  Su^,  B,  $.  v.),  and  by  the 
worship  of  t^e  Phoenician  Athena  (^oiyfici}  ^  'A^ya 
i¥  Kopiy$Y,  Tzetzes,  ad  Lgcopkr.  658.) 

Thocydides  mentions  (iv.  42)  Aeolians  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Corinth  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
invasion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lonians 
also  formed  a  comdderable  part  of  the  population  in 
the  earliest  times,  since  lonians  were  in  possession 
of  the  coasts  on  eitlier  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  on 
the  Isthmus  itself  was  the  most  revered  seat  of 
Poseidon,  the  chief  deity  of  the  IcMiic  race.  Still  the 
earliest  rulers  of  Corinth  are  uniformly  represented 
as  Aeolians.  The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was  Sisy- 
phus, whose  cunning  and  love  of  gain  may  typify  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  early  maritime  popu- 
lation, who  overreached  the  simple  inhabitants  of 
the  interior.  Under  the  sway  of  Sisyphus  and  his 
deiicendants  Corinth  became  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  cities  in  Greece.  Sisyphus  had  two  sons, 
GIhucus  and  Omytion.  From  Glaucus  sprang  the 
celebrated  hero  Bellerophon,  who  was  worshipped 
with  heroic  honours  at  Corinth,  and  whose  exploits 
^'fre  a  favouiite  subject  among  the  Corinthians 
doirn  to  the  latest  times.  Hence  we  constantly  find 
u(ion  the  <K>ins  of  Corinth  and  her  colonies  the 
figure  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  which  Bello- 
rophon  caught  at  the  fountain  of  Peirene  on  the 
Acrocorinthus.  Bellerophon,  as  is  well  known, 
settled  in  Lycia ;  and  the  descendants  of  Omytion 
continued  to  rule  at  Corinth  till  the  oTerthrow  of 
the  Sisyphid  dynajsty  by  the  conquering  Dorians. 

The  moet  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  Ephyra 
("E^^vpii).  At  what  time  it  exchanged  this  name 
for  that  of  Corinth  is  unknown.  MiiUer,  relying 
Upon  a  passage  of  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  3)   sup- 
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poses  that  it  received  the  name  of  Gorintb  upon 
occasion  of  the  Dorian  conquest ;  but  Homer  uses 
both  names  indiscriminately.  (*£^^piy,  It  vi.  152, 
210;  K&pufeot,  iL  570,  ziii.  664.)  According  to  the 
Corinthians  themselTes  Oorinthus,  fnm  whom  the 
city  derived  its  name,  was  a  son  of  Zens;  but  the 
epic  poet  Eumelus,  one  of  the  Corinthian  Bacchiadaa, 
gave  a  Ims  exalted  origin  to  the  epoi^jrmons  hero. 
This  poet  carried  up  the  history  of  his  nati?e  place 
to  a  still  earlier  period  than  Uie  rule  of  the  ^y- 
phids.  According  to  the  legend,  related  by  him, 
the  gods  Poseidon  and  Helios  (the  Sun)  c(m- 
tended  for  the  possession  ci  the  Corinthian  land. 
By  the  award  of  Briareus  Poseidon  obtained  the 
Isthmns ;  and  Helios  the  rock,  afterwards  called  the 
Acrocorinthus,  and  then  Ephyra,  from  Ephyra,  a 
daughter  of  Oceanns  and  Tethys,  and  the  primitive 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  Helios  had  two  sons 
Ae^tes  and  Aloeus :  to  the  former  he  ga?e  Ephyra, 
to  the  latter  Asopia  (Sicyon).  AeStes,  going  to 
Colchis,  left  his  country  under  the  government  of 
Bonus,  a  son  of  Hermes;  upon  whose  death  Epopeus, 
the  son  of  Aloeus,  obtained  Ephyra  as  well  as  Asopia. 
Marathon,  the  son  of  Epopeus,  who  had  left  the 
country  during  his  lifetime,  returned  at  his  death, 
and  dirided  his  territory  between  his  scms  Corinthus 
and  Sicyon,  fnnn  whom  the  two  towns  obtained  their 
names.  Corinthus  dying  without  children,  the 
Corinthians  invited  Medea  from  lolcos,  as  the 
daughter  of  AeStes ;  and  thus  her  husband  Jasoo 
obtained  the  soverngnty  of  Corinth.  Medea  after- 
wards returned  to  lolcos,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Sisyphus,  with  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  in 
love.  (Pans.  i.  1.  §  2,  i.  3.  §  10;  Schol.  ad  Find, 
01.  xiii.  74.)  Upon  this  legend  Mr.  Grote  justly 
remarks,  that  "  the  incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  supremacy  of  Medea; 
the  emigration  of  Aeetes,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  transferred  his  sceptre  being  so  laid  out 
as  to  confer  upon  Medea  an  hei^itary  title  to  tlie 
throne.  ....  We  may  consider  the  legend  of  Medea 
as  having  been  originally  quite  independent  of  that 
of  Sisyphus,  but  fitted  tm.  to  it,  in  seeming  chrono- 
logical sequence,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  those 
Aeolids  of  CorinUi  who  passed  for  his  descendante." 
(//m<.  ofGreecty  vol.  i.  p.  165,  seq.) 

The  first  really  historical  fact  in  the  history  of 
Corinth  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dorians.  It  is  said 
that  this  conquest  was  noc  efifected  till  the  gene- 
ration after  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. When  the  Heracleidae  were  on  the  point 
of  crossing  over  from  Naupactus,  Hippotes,  also  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  but  not  through  Hyllus, 
slew  the  prophet  Camus,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  baiiiished  for  ten  years,  and  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  His  son  Aletes,  who 
derived  his  nunc  from  his  long  wanderings,  waa 
afterwards  the  leader  of  the  Dwian  conquerors  of 
Corinth,  and  the  first  Dorian  king  of  tlie  city. 
(Paus.  ii.  4.  §  3.)  It  appears  from  the  account  of 
Thucydides  (iv.  42)  that  the  Dorian  invaders  took 
possession  of  the  hill  called  Solygeius,  near  the 
Saronic  gulf,  from  which  they  carried  on  war  against 
the  Aeolian  inhubitante  of  Corinth  till  they  r^nced 
the  city. 

The  Dorians,  though  the  raling  class,  appear  to 
have  formed  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Corinth.  The  non  Dorian  inlmbitants 
must  have  been  admitted  at  an  early  period  to  the 
citizen^ihip  ;  since  we  find  mention  of  eight  Co- 
rinthian tribes  (ndyra  hKrit^  Phot.,  Suidas),  whereat 
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three  was  the  standard  narober  in  all  porelj  Doric 
states.  It  waa  imposnble  to  preociTO  in  a  dtj  like 
Gt>rinth  the  i^nlar  Done  institutions;  since  the 
wealth  acquired  by  commerce  greatly  exceeded  the 
value  of  landed  property,  and  necessarily  conferred 
n{)on  its  possessori,  even  though  not  Dorians,  great 
influence  and  power.  Aletes  and  his  descendants 
held  the  royal  power  for  12  generations.  Their 
names  and  the  UngUi  of  their  reign  are  thns  given: 

Yews. 
Aletes  •        .        •    reigned     38 

Ixion  .        .        .         y  38 

Agelas  .        .         •         ,,  37 

Prymnis        -         .        -         „  35 

Bacchis         .        .        .         ^  35 

Ageias  .        .        .         ^  30 

Endemns      *        *        *        o  ^^ 

Aristodemes  -        -        «  35 

Agemon       •        •        «        ^^  16 

Alexander    -<--,,  25 

Telestes        .        .        .         „  12 

Aatomeoei   -        •        -        «  1 
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Pftnsanias  speaks  as  if  Prymnis  was  the  last 
descendant  of  Aletes,  and  Bacchis,  the  fonnder  of  a 
new,  though  still  an  Heracleid  dynasty;  bnt  Diodorus 
describes  all  these  kings  as  descendants  of  Aletes, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  his 
sncoessors  took  the  name  of  Bacchidae  in  place  of 
that  of  Aletiadae  or  Heracleidae.  After  Automenes 
bad  reigned  one  year,  the  Baochiad  family,  amounting 
to  about  200  persons,  determined  to  abolish  royalty, 
and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  an  annual 
Piytanis.  The  Bacchiad  oligarchy  had  possession 
of  the  goyemment  for  90  years,  until  it  was  over- 
thrown by  Cypselus,  with  the  help  of  the  lower 
classes,  in  b.  o.  657.  (Died.  vi.  fragm.  6,  p.  635, 
Wess. ;  Pans.  u.  4.  §  4  ;  Herod,  v.  92.)  Strabo 
says  (viii.  p.  378)  that  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  nearly  200  years ;  bnt  he  probably  included 
within  this  period  a  portion  of  the  time  that  the 
Bacchiads  possessed  ib»  royal  power.  The  Bac- 
chiads,  after  their  deposition  by  Cypselus,  were  for 
the  most  part  driven  into  exile,  and  are  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  in 
Italy.  (Plut.  Lytand.  1 ;  Liv.  L  34.) 

According  to  the  mythical  chronology  the  return 
of  the  Heracleidae  took  place  in  b.  c.  1 104.  As  the 
Dorian  conquest  of  Corinth  was  placed  one  generation 
(30  years)  after  this  event,  the  reign  of  Aletes  com- 
menced B.  c.  1074.  His  family  therefore  reigned 
from  B.  c.  1074  to  747 ;  and  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  from  b.  c.  747  to  657. 

Under  the  Bacchiadae  the  Corinthians  were  dis- 
tinguished by  great  commercial  enterprise.  They 
traded  chiefly  with  the  western  part  of  Greece;  since 
the  eastern  sea  was  the  domain  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  sea,  formerly  called  the  Crissaean  from  the 
town  of  Crissa,  was  now  named  the  Corinthian  after 
tliem;  aixl  in  order  to  secure  the  strait  which  led 
into  the  western  waters,  they  founded  Molycria  op- 
posite the  promontory  of  Rhium  (Thuc  iii.  102.) 
It  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Bacchiadae  that  the 
important  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra  were 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  (b.  c.  734),  and  that  a 
navy  of  ships  of  war  was  created  for  the  first  time 
in  Greece;  for  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thncydides  that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth. 
(Thuc  L  13.)  Tbt  prosperi^  of  Corinth  sofiand  no 
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diminution  fxnm  the  revolution,  whidi  made  CypaJas 
despot  or  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Both  this  prince  and 
his  son  Periander,  who  snoceeded  him,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  vigoor  <ii  their  adminiatntioii  and  by 
their  patronage  of  commerce  and  the  fine  u.-rs. 
Following  the  plans  of  colonization,  which  had  Ura 
commenced  by  the  Bacchiadae,  they  planted  nu- 
merous colonies  upon  the  western  shores  of  Gre«t«, 
by  means  of  which  they  exercised  a  sovereign  povfr 
in  these  seas.  Ambracia,  Anactorium,  Lencas, 
Apollorja  and  other  important  cokmies,  were  icNindcd 
by  Cypselus  or  hb  son.  Corcyra,  which  had  thmwn 
off  the  supremacy  of  Corinth,  and  whose  navy  h^ 
defeated  that  of  the  mother  oountiy  in  b.  c  665, 
was  reduced  to  subjection  again  in  the  retg^i  c< 
Periander.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Mfilkr  that  aH 
these  oobnies  were  sent  out  from  the  haiiioor  at 
Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  gnlf;  and  that  the  only 
colony  despatched  from  the  harbour  of  Cendireae  en 
the  Saronic  gulf  was  the  one  which  founded  Potidapa, 
on  the  coast  of  Chakidice  in  Macedonia.  (Miiifer, 
Dor.  i.  6.  §  7.) 

Cypselus  reignod  30  yean  (b.  c.  657 — 627),  and 
Periander  44  years  (b.  c.  627 — 583).    For  the  his- 
tary  of  these  tyrants  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Diet,  of  Biogr,  s.  w.     Periander  was  snoceeded  by 
his  nephew  Psammetichus,  who  reigned  only  thrpe 
years.     He  was  without  doubt  overthrown  by  the 
Spartans,  who  put  down  so  many  of  the  Grecian 
despots  about  this  period.     The  government  esta- 
blished at  Corinth,  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta,  was 
again  ari»tocratical,  but  apparently  of  a  less  excloMve 
character  than  that  of  the  hereditary  oligarchy  of 
the  Bacchiadae.  The  gerusia  was  probably  composed 
of  certain  noble  families,  such  as  the  Oligaelhidae 
mentioned  by  Pindar,  whom  he  describes  as  olrat 
Bfitpos  iurrois.   (Pind.  OL  xiii.  2.  133.)    From  the 
time  of  the  de)<o^ition  of  Psammetichus  Corinth  be- 
came an  ally  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the  most  powerfid 
and  influential  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy.   At  an  early  period  the  Corinthians  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.     They  refa?«d 
to  assist  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  in  restoring 
Hippias  to  Athens,  and  they  lent  the  Athenians  23 
ships  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Aegina  (Herod. 
V.  92;  Thuc.  i.  41);  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Athenian  power  after  the  Persian  lAr  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Corinth;  and  the  aocessi<in  of  Me^ara  to 
the  Athenian  alliance  was  speedily  followed  by  open 
hostilities  between  the  two  states.    The  Corinthans 
marched  into  the  territoiy  of  Megara,  bnt  were  there 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Athenian  commander, 
Myronides,  b.c  457.  (Thuc.  i.  103 — 106  )   Peace 
was  shortly  afterwards  condnded;  but  the  enmity 
which  the  Corinthians  felt  against  the  Athoiians 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  assistance  which 
the  Utter  afforded  to  the  Corcyrseans  in  their  quanel 
with  Corinth.     This  step  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  the  Corinthians  now 
exerted  all  theu'  influence  to  poRsuade  Sparta  and 
the  other  Peloponnesian  states  to  declare  war  against 
Athens. 

In  the  PeloponnesiiAi  war  the  Corinthians  at  first 
furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelqunnesian  fleet. 
Throughout  the  whole  war  their  enmity  against  the 
Athenians  continued  unabated ;  and  when  the  Spartans 
concluded  with  the  latter  in  b.c:  421  the  peace, 
usually  called  the  peace  of  Nicias,  the  CorinUiians 
refused  to  be  parties  to  it,  and  wars  so  uadignant 
with  Sparta,  that  they  endeavoond  to  fonn  a  new 
PetopoDnesian  Ingoe  with  Aigos,  Mintinflis  and 
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CUs.  (Thnc.  ▼.  17,  mq.)  But  their  anger  agsinst 
SpcirtA  soon  cooled  down  (Thuc.  v  48);  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  returned  to  the  Spartan  alliance,  to 
which  they  remHined  faithful  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  What  Athens  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  the  Co- 
rinthians and  Boeotians  urged  them  t4>  raze  the  city 
to  the  ground.     (Xen.  HeU  iL  2.  §  19.) 

Bat  after  Athens  had  been  effect ually  humbled, 
and  Sparta  began  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  the 
rest  of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  and  other  Grecian 
states  came  to  be  jealous  of  her  increasing  power. 
Tithraustes,  the  Katrap  of  Lydia,  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  this  jealousy,  in  order  to  stir  up 
a  war  in  Greece  against  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
compel  th«n  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  his  victorious 
career  in  Asia.  Aooordingly  he  sent  over  Timocrates, 
the  Rbodian,  to  Greece  with  the  sum  of  50  talents, 
which  he  was  to  distribute  among  the  leading  meu 
in  the  Grecian  states,  and  thus  excite  a  war  against 
Sparta,  b.c.  395.  (Xen.  ffeli.  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Timocrates 
bad  no  difficulty  in  executing  his  commisMion;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Gorintliians  united  with  their 
old  enemies  the  Athenians  as  well  as  with  tlie  Boeo- 
tians and  Argives  in  declaring  war  against  y«wiifc 
Deputies  fmm  these  states  met  at  Corinth  to  take 
measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  was 
hence  called  the  Corinthian  war.  In  the  following 
year,  b.  c.  394,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Corinth 
between  the  allied  Greeks  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
in  which  the  latter  gained  the  victory  (Xen.  HeU. 
iv.  2.  §  9,  seq.)  Later  in  the  same  year  the  Co- 
rinthians fought  a  second  battle  al'ing  with  the  other 
allies  at  Coroneia  in  Boe<itia,  whither  they  had 
marched  to  oppnf«  AgesiUus,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  Asia  by  the  Pcrvians,  and  was  now  on  his 
march  homewards.  The  Spartans  again  gained  the 
▼ictory,  but  not  without  much  loss  on  their  own 
side.     (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  3.  §  15,  seq..  Ages.  ii.  9.  seq.) 

In  B.C.  393  and  392  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
the  Corinthian  territory,  the  Spartans  being  posted 
at  Sicyon  and  the  allies  maintaining  a  line  across  the 
Isthmus  from  Lechaeum  to  Cenchreae,  with  Corinth 
as  the  centre.  A  great  port  of  the  fertile  plain  be- 
tween Sicyon  and  Corinth  belonged  to  the  latter  state ; 
and  the  Corinthian  proprietors  sufiered  so  much  from 
the  devastation  of  their  lands,  that  many  of  them  be- 
came anxious  to  renew  their  old  alliance  with  Sparta. 
A  large  number  of  the  other  Corinthians  participated 
in  these  feelings,  and  the  leading  men  in  tlie  govern 
ment,  who  were  violently  opposed  to  Sparta,  became 
so  alarmed  at  the  wide-spread  disaffection  among  the 
dtueoa,  that  they  introduced  a  body  of  Argives  into 
the  city  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the 
Eocleia,  and  massacred  numbera  of  the  opposite  party 
in  tlie  market-place  and  in  the  theatre.  The  govem- 
m^it,  being  now  dependent  upon  Argos,  formed  a 
close  union  with  this  state,  and  is  said  to  have  even 
inoMTorated  their  Corinthia  i  territory  with  that  of 
Argoe,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of  Argos  to  their 
own  city.  But  the  opposition  party  at  Corinth,  which 
was  still  numerous,  contrived  to  admit  Praxitas,  the 
Lacedaemonian  commander  at  Sicyon,  within  the  long 
walls  which  connected  Corinth  with  Lechaeum.  In 
the  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of  consider- 
able breadth,  and  about  1  ^  mile  in  length,  a  battle 
took  place  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  had  marched  out  of  the  city  to  dis- 
lodge them.  The  Corinthians,  however,  were  defeated, 
and  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  long  walls  by  Pmzitas.  The 
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Lacedaemonians  now  marrbed  across  ths  Tsthmos, 
and  captured  Sidus  and  Cmmmyon.  These  events 
happened  in  e.g.  392.   (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  4.  §  1,  seq.) 

The  Athenians,  feeling  that  their  own  city  was  no 
longer  secure  from  an  attack  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
marched  to  Corinth  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  391), 
and  repaired  the  long  walls  between  Corinth  and 
Lechaeum ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer 
Agetiilaus  and  TeleuUas  not  only  retook  the  long 
walls,  bat  also  captured  Lechaeum,  which  was  now 
garrisoned  by  I^c«daemonian  troops.  (Xen.fre//.iv. 
4.  §§  18,  19;  Diod.  xiv.  86,  who  erroneously  places 
the  capture  of  Lechaeum  in  the  preceding  year;  see 
Grote,  Hist  of  Greece^  vol.  ix.  p.  471,  seq  )  These 
successes,  however,  of  the  I^cedaemonians  were 
checked  by  the  destruction  in  the  next  year  (b.c. 
390)  of  one  of  their  morae  by  Iphicrates,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  with  his  peltasts  or  light-armed  troops. 
Shortly  afterwards  Agesilaus  marched  back  to  Sparta; 
whereupcNQ  Iphicrates  retook  Crommyon,  Sidus, 
Peiraeura  and  OenoS,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Lacedaemonian  troops.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  5.  §  I,  seq.) 
The  Corinthians  appear  to  have  sufiered  little  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  B.C. 
387.  The  effect  of  this  peace  was  the  restoration  of 
Corinth  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance:  for  as  soon 
as  it  was  concluded,  Agesilaus  compelled  the  Argives 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  city,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians to  restore  the  exiles  wholuid  been  in  favour 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Those  Corinthians  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  massacre  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  festival  of  the  Eucleia  fled  from  Co- 
rinth,  and  took  refuge,  partly  at  Argos,  and  partly 
at  Athens.  (Xen.  HelL  r,  1.  §  34;  Dem.  c.  Lepi, 
p.  473) 

In  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  which 
soon  afterwards  broke  out.  the  Corinthians  remained 
faithful  to  the  latter;  but  having  saffered  much  firoro 
the  war,  they  at  kmgth  obtained  permission  from 
Sparta  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  The- 
bans.  (Xen.  HelU  vii  4.  §  6,  seq.)  In  the  subsequent 
events  of  Grecian  history  down  to  the  Macedonian 
period,  Corinth  took  little  part  The  government 
continued  to  be  oligarchical;  and  the  attempt  of 
Timophanes  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Corinth  was 
frustrated  by  his  murder  by  his  own  brother  Tirotw 
leon,  B.C.  344.  (Diod.  xvi.  65;  Pint  Tim.  4^ 
Cornel.  Nep.  Tim,  1  ;  Ari^itot.  Polii.  v.  5.  §  9.) 
Fix>m  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  Corinth 
was  held  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  who  always  kept  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  important  fortress  of  the  Acro- 
corinthus.  In  B.C.  243  it  was  surprised  by  Aratus, 
delivered  from  the  garrison  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
annexed  to  the  Achaean  league.  (Pol.  ii.  43.)  But 
in  B.C.  223  Corinth  was  surrendered  by  the  Achaeans 
to  Antigonus  Doson,  in  order  to  secure  his  support 
against  the  Aetolians  and  Cleomenes.  (Pol.  ii.  52, 
54  )  It  continued  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antigonus  Doson;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
this  monai^h  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  B.C. 
196,  Corinth  was  declared  free  by  the  Romans,  and 
was  again  united  to  the  Achaean  league.  The  Aero* 
corinthus,  however,  as  well  as  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trias,  which  were  regarded  as  tlie  three  fortresses  of 
Greece,  were  occupied  by  Roman  garrisons.  (Pol. 
xviii.  28,  29;  Ltv.  xxxiii.  31.) 

When  the  Achaeans  were  mad  enough  to  enter 
into  a  contest  with  Rome,  Corinth  was  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  maltreated,  who 
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had  been  sent  to  the  League  with  the  nltimatam  of 
the  senate.  The  Achaean  troops  were  at  <»ce  de- 
featedf  and  L.  Mommina  entered  Corinth  onopposed. 
The  Tengeance  which  he  took  apon  the  anhappy  citj 
iraa  fearful.  All  the  males  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves.  Corinth 
was  the  richest  dtj  in  Greece,  and  abounded  in 
statues,  paintmgs,  and  other  works  of  art.  The  most 
Tsluable  works  of  art  were  carried  to  Rome;  and 
after  it  had  been  pillaged  hj  the  Roman  soldiers,  it 
was  at  a  given  signal  set  on  fire;  and  thus  was  ex- 
tinguished what  Cicero  calls  the  lumen  totius 
Gfwciaa  (s.a  146).  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ;  PoL  xl. 
7;  Pans.  u.  1.  §  2,  yu.  16.  §  7;  Liv.  EpiL  52; 
Flor.  ii.  16;  Oros.  ▼.  3;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  13;  Cic, pro 
Jjtg.  Mim,  5.) 

Corinth  remained  in  ruins  for  a  century.  The  site 
on  which  it  had  stood  was  devoted  to  the  gods,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  be  inhabited  (Macrob.  SaL  iii.  9); 
a  portion  of  its  territory  was  given  to  the  Sicyonians, 
who  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  Isthmian 
games  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381) ;  the  remainder  became 
part  of  the  ager  publicus,  and  was  consequently  in- 
duded  in  the  vcctigalia  of  the  Roman  people.  (Lex 
Thoria,  c  50;  Cic.  i/b  Leg,  Agr.  i.  2,  ii.  19.)  The 
greater  part  of  its  commerce  passed  over  to  Delos. 
In  B.C.  46  Jolitts  Caesar  determined  to  rebuild  Co- 
rinth, and  sent  a  numerous  colony  thither,  consisting 
of  his  veterans  and  freedmen.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  381; 
Pans.  ii.  1.  §  2;  Plut  Cats,  57;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
50;  Diod.  Excerpt  p.  591,  Wess.;  Plin.  iv.4.s.  5.) 
Henceforth  it  was  called  on  coins  and  inscriptions 

OOLONIA  lYUA  CX>iUirTHV8,  slso  LAVS  lYLI    GO* 

HINT.,  and  a  i.  o.  A.,  i.  e.,  Colonia  Julia  Corinthns 
Augusta.  The  odomsts  were  called  Corinthienses, 
and  not  Corinthii,  as  the  ancient  inhabitants  had 
been  named.  (Festus,  p.  60,  ed.  Miiller.)  It  soon 
rase  again  to  be  a  prosperous  and  populous  dty;  and 
when  St.  Paul  visited  it  about  100  years  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  by  the  colony  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  was 
the  residence  of  Junius  Gallic,  the  proconsul  of 
Achaia.  (^Acta  Apost  xviii.  12.)  St  Paul  founded 
here  a  flourishing  Christian  church,  to  which  he  ad- 
dreesed  two  of  his  epbtles.  When  it  was  visited  by 
Fausanias  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
it  contained  numerous  public  buildings,  of  which  he 
has  given  us  an  account;  and  at  a  still  later  period 
it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Achaia.  (Hierod. 
pi  646;  BSckh,  Inscr,  Graec.  no.  1086.) 

III.  Art,  Literatcrb,  Character,  &c 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Corinth  was  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  Grecian  art.  (Strab.  viii  p. 
382.)  It  was  in  this  city  that  painting  was  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Ardicas,  Cleophantus,  and 
Cleanthes  (Plin.  xxxv.  5),  and  at  the  time  of  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Romans  it  possessed  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  Greece.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aristeides  .of  Thebes,  for 
which  Attains  ofiered  the  sum  of  600,000  sesterces, 
and  which  was  afterwards  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  381;  Plin.  xxxv. 
8.)  The  numerous  splendid  temples  which  the 
wealth  of  the  Corinthians  enabled  them  to  erect  gave 
an  impulse  to  architecture;  and  the  most  elaborate 
order  of  architecture  was,  as  is  well  known,  named 
after  them.  Statuary  also  flourished  at  Corinth, 
which  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  works  in 
bronze;  and  the  name  of  ^e«  CorinthiacumTns  givra 
to  the  finest  kind  of  bronze.  (See  DkLof  AnL  p.  25, 
Snd  ed.)     One  of  the  earlier  works  oif  Corinthian 
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art,  which  retained  its  celebrity  in  later  tmus. 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypaelus,  made  of  cedsr  wu«l 
and  adorned  with  figures.  It  was  dedicated  a 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Paosanias,  who  ki» 
given  a  minute  description  of  it  (v.  17,  seq)-  Tb^ 
Corintliian  vases  of  terra  cotta  were  amoog  the  fisett 
in  Greece;  and  such  was  their  beauty,  that  all  tte 
cemeteries  of  the  city  were  ransacked  by  the  cob* 
nists  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent  them  t»  Rok, 
where  they  fetched  enormous  prices.  (Strsb.  viiL 
p.  381.) 

In  the  time  of  Periander  poetry  likewise  floorisbed 
at  Coriiith  It  was  here  that  Arion  iDtrodooed  those 
improvements  into  the  dithyramb,  which  caused  hiia 
to  be  regarded  as  its  inventor,  and  which  led  Pindar 
to  speak  of  Corinth  as  the  dty  in  which  l^eUff 
hJ^hrvoot  h»e*t.  (Herod,  i.  23;  Find.  OL  xiiL  31) 
Among  the  most  ancient  Cyclic  poets  we  also  find 
the  names  of  Aeson,  Eumelus,  and  Eomolpns,  all  d 
whom  were  natives  of  Corinth.  (SchoL  ad  Pmd. 
L  c.)  But  after  the  time  of  Periander  little  atteotioo 
was  paid  to  literature  at  Corinth ;  and  among  the 
illustrious  writers  of  Greece  not  a  single  Corinthian 
appears.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  that  Curirith 
did  not  produce  an  orator  {BfvL  13) ;  and  Dei- 
narchus,  the  last  and  least  important  of  the  Aitic 
orators,  is  no  exception,  since,  thoogh  a  native  </ 
Corinth,  he  was  brought  up  at  Athcais,  and  pnc- 
tised  his  art  in  the  latter  city. 

The  wealth  uf  the  CorintMans  gave  rise  to  luxury 
and  sensual  indulgence.  It  was  the  most  licentioos 
dty  in  all  Greece;  and  tho  number  of  merchants  who 
frequented  it  caused  it  to  be  the  favourite  reaort  <d 
courtezans.  The  patron  goddess  of  the  dty  wa^ 
A{dirodite,  who  had  a  splendid  temple  on  the  Aero- 
corinthus,  where  there  were  kept  more  than  a  tboa- 
sand  sacred  female  slaves  (itp66ov\oty  for  the  serri^ 
of  strangers.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  378.)  Hence  they  are 
called  by  Pindar  {Fragm.  p.  244,^  Bergk)  n*- 
Au^cvai  r«dyi5<f,  iift^iwoXoi  TltiBovs  if  o^***¥ 
KoplrOy.  In  no  other  dty  of  Greece  do  we  find  this 
institution  of  HieroduU  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  mtroduced  into  Corinth  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. [See  above,  p.  675,  a.]  Many  of  the  Co- 
rinthian courtezans,  such  as  Lus,  obtained  sock 
high  sums  as  often  to  ruin  the  merchants  who  ^^ 
the  dty;  whence  arose  the  pcoveib  (Strab.  viii  p> 
378):  — 

oh  wturrhf  iur9p6s  is  Ki6par9or  Mt  h  wAffSt* 

iiriiich  Horace  renders  {Ep,  i.  17.  36):  — 

"  Nan  onivis  homini  oontingit  adire  Corinthiun** 

So  celebrated  were  the  Corinthian  oonrtezans,  thst 
they  gave  rise  to  many  other  proverbial  expreasioBa* 
(VLopivBid^wBaisssfiaffrpowwip  ^  iratpw,  PoIloXf 
ix.  6.  §  75 ;  Kopty0ia  K^pq,  i.  e.  a  ooortezan,  Fbt. 
Rep.  iiL  p.  404,  d. ;  so  Kopo^ta  wus.  Poll.  >•  7- 
§  25 ;  Suidas, «.  v.  xo*pot ;  Miiller,  Dor.  iv.  4.  §  6.) 

IV.    TOPOORAPHT    OF    THE  ClTT  AJn>    OF  tH« 

POBT-TOWNS. 

Of  the  topography  of  the  ancient  dty  before  it* 
destruction  by  Mummius  we  know  next  to  nothing; 
but  of  the  new  dty  which  was  built  by  the  Bomaa 
colonists,  both  Strabo  (viii.  p.  379)  and  Psu.>aiu«» 
(ii.  2,  seq.)  have  left  us  an  account  The  fallowiBg 
is  the  description  of  Strabo :  —  "A  lofty  mountain, 
called  Acrocorinthus,  being  3^  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicular height  and  30  stadia  in  the  ascent  by  tb« 
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•ul,  end!  tn   >   ghurp   p«nL 

ihe  alFCfitiir,  under  wiiiih  im  ciij  lies  apoo  m 
\el  bpot  in  thR  furm  (d  a  trapeEiam,  cJoh  ut  Ihe 

JK  40  sUdia  a  cirrumterEnrc,  uxl  hu  lUrroDnded 
ith  nib  wliTnvcT  it  wia  not  pruterUd  b;  tlie 
iimntain.  Tlw  muuntain  of  ifae  Acrnmrinlhtu  iiliui 
I.S  tni'luded  within  tlw  auns  inrkann,  m>  fur  m  it 
iia  able  In  m*it«  s  wjiU :  u)i  »t  we  ifwuded,  tlie 
"  K  of  fijTtifioiti  "  ■"      ■" 


taniic' 


It  BS  St 
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but  it 

Aphmdita;  mnd  under  the  Bummit  is  tlie 

dew  ind  drinii^le  vntcr.     Thej  uj  tli 

the  fovntajn  bnntJi  forth,  whicli  is  it  tin  foot  of  tl 
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1  tuffidency  of  *«ler,     Tliens 
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of  xelli  in  t) 


■nd.  u  it 


aiij.  Below  the  Peirene  in  the  Siofpheinm,  pre- 
ateying  ooBBiderKble  remains  of  s  teiii[ile  or  paiue 
built  of  white  marble.  Fnm  the  anmmit  lowirdji 
tlie  north  u«  hhi  the  ItCtj  moanlains  of  faruusus 
■od  Helicon,  nnered  with  mow." 

Smbo's  lUxoUDl  of  the  Acrocn-iiilhna  1>  nrj  ae- 
curatej  and  hie  estimale  d  the  height  agnet  very 
uearly  with  thai  of  the  Fronrh  sunTyore,  according 
to  whom  the  perpetidiciilar  height  of  the  mounlain 
aboTB  Ifae  sea  ig  373  metm,  agual  to  \f»6  English 
fcet,  wfaiuh  is  e^ual  to  three  atudia  and  a  tenlh  ■( 
6U7  feet  to  the  stadium.  (Leake,  Prlopansriiaea, 
p.  393.)  All  tnndemtraTcllen  agree  that  ihe  Acro- 
oorinlhu»,ri«ingabmplljand  isolated  from  Ihe  plain, 
is  um  of  the  moet  etriking  objects  <f  ita  cluu  that 

me  Aciopolia  of  Athens,  anr  the  Lariaea  of  Argoa,  n.ir 
any  of  the  more  celebrated  mounlain  fortreaset  of 
westem  Kunqia— rot  ercn  Gibraltar — can  enler  into 
the  rvinole&t  onnpetition  with  this  gi^^tic  citadel. 
It  is  one  of  those  objecltt  men  frequeiiclj,  perhaps,  to 
be  met  with  in  Gmce  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Kunipe,  of  which  no  drawing  can  coniey  other  than 
a  very  &int  nodini.  The  outline,  indeed,  of  this 
uirieaJ  mass  cf  rugged  rock  and  preen  sward,  inter- 
■peraed  here  and  thera,  but  scantily,  with  the  cna- 
tomary  fringe  of  shmbi,  altfaou|!h  from  a  distaDce  it 
enters  into  fine  coinpoeition  with  the  sumoDding 
landaape,  can  in  itself  hanlly  be  called  jactnresque; 
emhattled  Tn 
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miles.    Beyond  the  iithmua  and  bay  of  Lcebaeoin 

seen  all  the  great  aumniits  of  LocTis^  Phocu, 

itia.  and  Allica,  and  Ilie  two  mils  from  the  hill 

of  A'ur^  (Gonoessa)  on  tlie  Coriiitbiac.  to  Susium 

-  the  enlranc*  of  the  Earonic  gulf.     To  the  west- 

rd  the  view  is  impeded  by  a  great  hill,  which 

>y  be  called  Ihe  A^w^i  <"  eye-sore,  of  the  Acro- 

inthUM.  especially  wiili  regard  to  modem  war.  lis 

limit  is  a  tniDcated  peak,  which  may  be  nacbed 

h^meback,  hy  tuning  to  the  right  of  the  road 

licli  leads  to  the  Acrworiulhiu,  at  a  small  dia- 

H-e  sliort  of  the  first  gate."     (Leake.) 

The  city  of  Corinth  lay  M  (lie  northern  foot  of  tlw 

iiocorinthns.     It  did  not  aland  in  the  plain,  but 

on  ahroad,  kirel  rock,  which  is  nearly  300fe«t  ia 

i):ht  ahuve  Ihe  plain,  lying  between  it  and  the  bay 

of  Lechacum.     Acroea  this  plain,  as  we  have  ahead; 

cnlioned.  ran  tbe  long  walls  cuimccling  Corinu 

id  lis  port-town  Lechacum. 

Corinth  was  one  of  tbe  largest  cities  in  Orecca, 

and  WM  in  siie  inferior  only  to  Athens.     Acconiing 

Sirabo  the  walls  of  the  city  wei*  40  atsdia,  and 

Ihn:^  of  llie  city  and  Acnicorintbiu    logelber  ^5 

1.     Each  of  llie  two  Long  Walla  conneirtin^ 

lib  and  Lecfaieum  was  )!  stadia  in  length;  and 

ig  to  time  the  fortificatiou  of  Lechaeum,  the 

I  circuit  of  tbe  (ortifiuUiou  waa  about  ISO 

II  but  a  consideiable  potion  uf  Uw  sjiace  thus 
ded  was  pnbably  not  coienid  with  houses.  The 
icBlions  were  very  strong;  and  so  lofty  and  thick 
the  walls,  that  AeIs.  (he  eon  of  Archidamus,  11 

reported  to  have  exclaimed  upon  behoUtng  Iheni, 

"  What  women  are  these  that  dwell  in  this  city." 

P]iit.Apoplitk.Lao.f.3ib.)    Of  the  pi^lation  ol 

urinth  we  hare  no  Iniatwoithy  accounts.     Clii,l(io 

iinptiles  the  population  of  tlie  whole  slate  at  about 

OO.OtXI  Fcrwins,  of  whom  be  auppi«s  70,(XM)  or 

80.000  to  haf  a  inhabited  the  dly,  and  the  cemaiainK 

aO.OOO  nr  30,000  to  have  been  distributed  through 

coonlty.  According  to  a  stalemmt  in  Alhenaen* 

p.  E73)  Corinth  had  4S0,0OO  slavee;  but  this 

iher  is  quite  incredible,  and  ought  probably  to  be 

ecled  lo  60,000.     In  that  case  tbe  free  popula- 


to  advantage, 
greatest  c^ct, 
lumnK.  standing 
of  rubbish  and  b 


ItST) 


itotr 


nf  the  wi 


ow  mark  tbe  uteoflhe 
ich  it  former  I J  protected."  The  Aciworinlhus 
described  by  Livy  (liv.  SB)  as,  "  an  in  im- 
allitadinem  edila;'  and  Stuinji  is  not  guilty 
■      ■      ■  (  lines  (rA«*.Tii.  106): 

caput  Acrocorinthua  in 


ToUit,  et  al'sma  gemini 


re  pTDlcgit  ambia,'' 


The  view  from  the  Acrocorinthua  compreliends  " 
greater  number  of  celebrated  cdijects  ihan  any  olb 
in  Gnece.  Hymettus  bounds  the  horizon  to  tl 
eastward,  and  the  Parthenon  Is  dis^nclly  seen  nt 
direct  distance  of  not  nDCU  lees  than  SO  EuUi 
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Hon  would  have  been  aboat  40,000.  These  nninben 
of  Clintoo,  howerer,  are  only  oonjectoral,  and  are  at 
the  best  onjj  an  approximation  to  the  tmth.  (Clin- 
ton, Fasti  BelL  vol.  ii.  p.  423,  Snd  ed.) 

NotwithstandinfT  the  destniclion  of  Corinth  by 
If  nmniias,  soine  of  the  ancient  buildings  still  existed 
at  a  later  time  Pansanias  b^ins  his  description  of 
the  city  by  statiug  that  '*  it  contained  many  things 
worthy  of  notice,  some  being  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
aij,  but  the  greater  part  executed  in  the  flourishing 
period  afterwards  "  (ii.  2.  §  6).  He  appears  to  hare 
come  to  Corinth  from  Cenchreae.  The  road  leading 
to  the  city  was  lined  with  sepulchral  monuments;  and 
on  either  side  of  tho  road  was  a  grove  of  cypresses 
adorned  with  temples  of  Bellerophon  and  Aphrodite, 
the  sepulchre  of  Lais,  and  many  other  monuments. 
This  suburb,  called  Crah kiom  (Kpdf*to¥),  was  the 
aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  favourite  place 
of  residence  of  the  wealthy  Corinthians,  like  CoUytus 
at  Athens,  and  Pitane  at  Sparta  (Plut.  de  ExtiL  6, 
pi  601 ;  see  Athbnab,  p.  302,  a.)  Hence  it  was 
the  chief  promenade  <^  Corinth.  Here  Diogenes  of 
Sinope  used  to  bask  in  the  sun,  a  striking  contzast  to 
the  luxury  and  splendour  around  him;  and  close  to 
the  city  gate  his  tomb  was  still  shown  even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  (Pans.  ii.  2.  §  4;  Alciphr.  iii. 
60;  Lncian,  Qaom,  Hitt.  oomcrib.  3.)  Xencphon 
mentions  the  Craneium  in  his  account  of  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Corinth  in  b.  c.  392,  as  the  place 
where  one  of  the  parties  took  refuge  and  from  thence 
escaped  to  the  Acrooorinthus.     (^HelL  iy.  4.  §  4.) 

Upon  entering  Corinth  through  the  gate  which 
probably  bore  t^e  name  of  Cenchreae,  Pauaauias 
proceeded  to  the  Agora,  where  the  greatest  number 
of  temples  stood.  He  mentions  an  Artemis  Ephesia; 
—  two  wooden  statues  of  Dionysus;  —  a  temple  of 
Tychtf  (Fortnne); — ^a  temple  sacred  to  all  the  gods; 
— near  the  latter  a  fountain,  issning  from  a  dolphin 
at  the  foot  of  a  Poseidon  in  bronxe  ;  —  statues  of 
Apollo  CUuins,  Aphrodite,  Hermes,  and  Zens.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Agora  was  a  statue  of  a  bronze 
Athena,  on  the  basis  of  which  were  the  figures  of 
the  Muses  in  the  relief.  Above  the  Agora  was  a 
temple  of  Octavia,  the  bister  of  Augustus  (iL  2.  §  6 
— u.  3.  §  I). 

From  the  Agora  four  principal  streets  branched 
off,  one  leading  to  Cenchreae,  by  which  Pansanias 
entered  the  city,  the  second  leading  to  Lechaeum, 
the  third  to  Sicyon,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Acrooo- 
rinthus. 

Pausanias  next  describes  the  monuments  on  the 
road  towards  T^echaenm.  On  leaving  the  Agora  to 
go  to  Lechaeum  a  person  passed  through  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  on  which  stood  two  gilded  chariots,  one 
bearing  Phaethon  and  the  other  the  Sun.  A  little 
beyond,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  was  the  fountain  of 
Peirene.  This  fountain  was  adorned  with  white 
marble;  and  the  water  flowed  from  certain  artificial 
cAVDTis  into  an  open  receptacle.  It  was  pleasant  to 
drink,  and  was  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Corinthian  bronze,  when  it  was 
plunged  into  the  water  red  hot  (iL  3.  §§  2,  3). 
Furtiier  on  in  his  account  of  the  Acrooorinthus, 
Pausanias  says  that  a  fountain  rises  behind  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  that  this  fountain  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  Peirene  in  the  city,  and  that  the  water  flowed 
underground  from  the  former  to  the  latter  (ii.  5.  §  1 ). 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Strabo  airatdj 
quoted  so  far  as  relates  to  the  rise  of  the  Peirene  in 
the  AcrocorinthuH,   and   its  connection   with    the 
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fbontun  in  the  lower  city;  but  the  two  writeis  diSb 
respecting  the  position  of  the  latter  fountain,  Stnbe 
placing  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Acitioorinthiia,  aid 
Pausanias  on  the  road  from  the  Agora  tc  Ledueoia. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  there  were  three  Miutes 
at  Corinth,  all  of  which  were  at  some  period  of  tiuie 
at  least  known  by  the  name  of  Peirene.     CoL  Leake 
remarks   that  all   the   three  are   still    ofaeervablc; 
namely,  the  well  in  the  Acrooorinthus,  the  rivuku 
which  issue  at  the  foot  of  that  hill  as  described  by 
Strabo.  and  the  single  source  below  the  bnnr  of  the 
height  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  in  the  ptfeattiA 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias.     The  same  author  adds, 
with  much  probability,  that  **  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine,  that  between  the  times  of  Strabo  and  Paa- 
sanias  a  change  may  have  taken  phue  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  Peirene  in  the  lower  dty,  in 
consequence  of  the  water  of  the  northern  fountaia 
having  been  found  by  experience  better  than  that  at 
the  sources  at  the  foot  of  the  Acroocninthnf.     The 
practice  of  the  modem  Coriuthians  gives  conntenajKe 
to  this  supposition ;  for  they  u:^  the  former  foonUda 
alone  for  drinking,  while  the  water  which  i^-D£S 
fincHn   below   the   Acrocorinthus,   instead   of   beiug 
thought  the  lightest  in  Greece,  as  Atheoaeus  de- 
scribes that  of  Peirene,  is  considered  heavy:   the 
water  is  little  used  for  drinking,  and  the  springs  are 
the  constant  resort  of  women  wa&hing  dotlies.     As 
the  remark  of  Athenaeus  is  nearly  of  the  same  date 
as  the  di-scription  of  Pausanias  (iL  p.  43,  b.),  it  is 
fiur  to  apply  Uiem  both  to  the  same  source  oi  water,'* 
{Morea^  vuL  iii.  p.  242,  seq.)    The  grotto  inclosing 
the  founti^  of  Peirene  upon  the  Acrocorinthus  is 
described  by  Gottling  in  the  ArchaoloffUche  Zeittmg 
for  1644  (p.  326,  seq.).     A  representation  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Diet,  of  AnL  (p.  544,  2i)d  ed.) 

The  fountain  of  Peirene  is  frequently  meotiooed  by 
the  ancient  writers.  So  celebrated  was  it  that  Co- 
rinth  is  called  by  Pindar  "  the  city  of  Peiroie**  (Jum 
Htipdyas^  Pind.  OL  xiii.  86),  and  the  Corinthians 
are  described  in  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  Pytfaia  at 
Delphi,  as  '*  those  dwelling  ai-ound  the  beautiful 
Peirene"  (oi  ircpl  aoXV  Ilft^nir  oac«rrc,  Herud.  t. 
92).  The  fountaiu  in  the  lower  city  was  the  ia- 
▼onrite  place  of  resort  of  the  Corinthian  elders,  where 
they  used  to  assemble  to  play  at  draughts  and  con- 
verse with  one  another  {atfw^  dfupl  Xlcip^nis  ffSwf, 
Eurip.  Med.  69.)  It  was  at  the  fountain  of  Pei- 
rene that  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  caught  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  which  is  hence  called  by 
Euripides  the  Purenaean  steel.  (EnrijL  EUetr, 
475;  Strsb.  viiL  p.  379.)  As  Pegasus  was  hi 
some  l^ends  represented  as  the  horse  of  the  Muses, 
Peirene  is  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  a  foun- 
tam  sacred  to  these  goddesses.  (Stat  Sih.  L  4. 27 ; 
Pers.  Prolog.  4.)  The  Roman  poets  frequently  use 
the  adjective  Pirtnit  in  the  general  sense  of  C»> 
rinthian.     (Ov.  MeL  viL  391,  est  PonL  L  3.  75.) 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  water  of 
the  Peirene,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  ookxiy 
were  not  contented  with  it;  and  the  Emperor  Hadriso 
acoordingly  constructed  an  aqueduct  20  miles  in 
length,  to  bring  water  for  them  from  Stymphalns. 
Thu  aqueduct,  as  well  as  the  native  sources,  sup- 
plied the  public  baths  and  fountains,  which  abounded 
in  Corinth.  (Pans.  ii.3.  §  5,  Tiii.  22.  §  3.)  Socne 
renuuns  of  this  aqueduct  may  still  be  seen  not  far 
from  the  sea,  west  of  Corinth,  near  some  mills  upon 
the  rivto  LmffO-potamM.  (Staufibrt.,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Forster's  Bmmeitung^  1844,  p.  70.) 
Returning  to  the  rood  leading  from  the  agura  to 
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T^echaeam,  Pftuauiutf  mentions  dmt  the  Peirene  a 
statue  of  Apollo;  and  next  along  the  road  a  statue 
of  Hennes  with  a  ram,  and  statues  also  of  Poseidon, 
I^eucothea,  and  Palaemon  upon  a  dolphin.  Near 
tae  statue  of  Poseidon  were  the  tmths  constructed 
bjr  EurycleSi  the  Laconian,  which  were  the  most 
splendid  in  all  Corinth,  and  were  adorned  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  marble,  particularly  with  that  which 
csime  from  Croceae,  in  Laconia.  Further  on  was 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  fountains  in  Corinth ; 
it  represented  Bellerophon  mounted  on  PegHsus, 
through  whose  hoof  the  water  flowed  (ii.  3.  §§  3 — 5). 

Pausanias  next  describes  the  monuments  in  the 
atreet  leading  fmm  the  Agora  to  Sicyon.  (Corap. 
*'  Porto,  quae  fert  Sicjonem,"  LIt.  xxxii.  23.)  These 
^rere,  iu  succession,  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  god;  the  fountain  of  Glance; 
ths  Odeium,  probably  the  covered  theatre,  built  by 
Herodes  Atticns,  in  imitation  of  the  one  he  had 
erected  at  Athens,  but  of  smaller  size  (ddarffov 
bwmpAptov,  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph,  236,  Kays.);  the 
tomb  of  Medea's  children;  the  temple  of  Athena 
Chalinitis,  so  called  because  she  gave  Bellerophon 
the  bridle  by  which  he  secured  Pegasus  ;  the 
theatre  (oomp.  Plut  Arat.  23;  Polyb.  v.  27);  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Cajutolinus;  the  ancient  gymna- 
si  am  and  the  fountain  called  Lema,  surround^  with 
columns  and  seats;  and  close  to  the  gymnasium  two 
temples  sacred  to  Zens  and  Asclepius  respectively 
(u.  3.  §  6,  iil  4.  §§  1—5). 

Paosanias  then  ascends  the  Acrocorinthus.  In 
Boman  Corinth  no  part  of  the  Acrocorinthus  appears 
to  have  been  inhabited :  there  were  only  a  few  public 
buildings  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  to  the 
summit.  Pausanias  mentions  in  the  ascent  two 
sacred  enclosures  of  Isis,  and  two  of  Sarapis;  altars 
of  the  Sun,  and  a  sanctuary  of  Necessity  and  Force, 
which  no  oie  was  allowed  to  enter;  a  temple  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  containing  a  pilUr  and  a 
throne,  both  made  of  stone;  a  temple  of  Juno 
Bunaaa;  and  upon  the  summit  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  whole  mountain  was  sacred  (ii.  4. 
§§  6,  7).  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  Sisy> 
pheium,  which  Strabo  describes  (viii.  p.  379)  as 
tttuated  below  the  Peirene.  This  building  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.  103),  who  says 
that  part  of  the  ganis<m  (rf*  Cassander  took  refuge  in 
the  Acrocorinthus,  and  part  in  the  ^ypheium,when 
Demetrius  was  admitted  into  the  town  by  a  part  of 
the  citizens.  From  t^  narrative  it  is  chv  that 
the  Sisypheium  was  near  the  fountain  issuing  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acrooorinthns,  and  not  near  the  one 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountain :  from  Strabo's  words 
above,  it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  two  fountains  ad- 
joined the  Sisypheium.  From  its  name  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Sisyphus. 

On  descending  from  the  Acrocorinthus,  Pausanias 
did  not  go  back  to  the  lower  city,  but  turned  to  the 
south,  and  quitted  Corinth  by  the  Teneatic  gate, 
near  which  was  a  temple  of  Eileithyia.  All  the 
other  gates  of  the  dty  led  towards  the  sea;  but  thb 
one  ctmducted  into  the  mountainous  country  in  the 
interior.  Hence  it  is  described  as  the  gate  behind 
the  mountain  (^  Tcycartic^  wi^Ai},  Pans.  ii.  5. 
I  4;  ai  furk  Kopv^v  m^Aot,  Polyaen.  iv.  17.  §  8). 

Scarcely  any  thing  remains  of  ancient  Connth. 
The  most  important  relics  are  seven  Doric  columns 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  modem  town.  Five 
of  these  columns  belonged  to  one  of  the  fronts  of  a 
temple,  and  three  (counting  the  anguUr  column 
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twice)  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  peristyle.     The 
diameter  of  the  columns,  5  feet  10  inches,  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  columns  of  the  same  order 
now  existing   in    Greece.     When  Wheeler   visited 
Greece  in  1 676,  there  were  twelve  columns  statul- 
ing;  and  the  ruin  was  in  the  same  state  when  de- 
scribed by  Stuart  90  years  afterwards.     It  was  in 
its  present  condition  when  vibited  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  1795.     This  temple  appears  to  have  hadorigi. 
nally  six  columns  in  front.     It  is  cunjectured  by 
Leake  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis. 
At  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  th^e  seven 
columns,  on  che  brow  of  the  cliffs  overlooking  the 
plain  and  bay  of  Lechaeum,  Leake  remarked  upou 
an  artificial  level,  the  foundations  of  a  large  build- 
ing, and  some  fragments  of  Doric  columns,  sufficient, 
in  his  opinion,  to  prove  that  in  this  spot  there  ^tood 
another  of  the  principal  ediHces  of  Grtcian  Corinth. 
He  supposes  that  it  was  a  hexastyle  temple,  about 
75  feet  in  breadth,  and  that  from  its  dimensions 
and  position,  it  was  one  of  tiie  chief  temples  of  the 
lower  city.     He  further  conjectui-es  that  tliis  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  Pausanias  describes  as 
on  the  road  to  Sicyon;  and  that  as  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  was  the  chief  sanctuary  on  the  Acruco- 
rinthus,  so  this  of  Apollo  was  the  principal  sacred 
buikling  in  the  lower  dty.     This  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  that  iu 
the  edict  issued  by  Periander,  whoever  held  any  coii- 
veR>e  with  his  son,  Lvcophron,  was  to  pay  a  fine 
to  Apoiloi     (Herod,  iii.'  52.) 

Besides  these  remiuns  of  Grecian  Corinth,  there 
are  ruins  of  two  buildings  of  Roman  Corinth.  The 
Roman  remains  are: — 1.  A  large  mass  of  brick- 
work on  the  northern  side  of  the  bazaar  of  modern 
Corinth,  perhaps  a  part  of  one  of  the  baths  built  by 
Hadrian.  2.  An  amphitheatre,  excavated  in  the 
rock  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  modem  town.  As 
this  amphitheatre  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias,  it  is 
possibly  a  work  posterior  to  his  time.  The  area 
below  is  290  feet  by  190:  the  thickness  of  the  re- 
maining  part  of  the  cavea  is  100  feet  At  one  end 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  remains  of  a  subterra- 
neous entrance  for  the  wild  beasts,  or  gladiators.  This 
amphitheatre  is  apparently  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Corinthians,  described  in  a  passage  of  Dion 
Chiysostom,  to  which  Leake  has  directed  attention 

/itytf  64^cur$eu,  r&ir^  6h  ^vwap^  HWttSf  Or.  Rhod, 
p.  347,  Morell;  Leake,  Pelopatmenaca^  p.  393). 

The  most  important  of  the  isolated  antiquities  of 
Corinth  »  the  xtpurr6fuo¥  or  mouth  of  an  ancient 
well,  the  exterior  of  which  is  sculptured  with  ten 
figures  of  divinities  in  very  low  relief.  This  beauti- 
ful work  of  art,  which  was  seen  by  Dodwell,  Leake 
and  others  in  the  garden  of  Notary's  house  at  Corinth, 
is  now  in  London,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Guildford.  The  subject  represents  the  Introduction 
of  Aphrodite  into  Olympus.  (Dodwell,  Classical 
TomTf  vol.  ii.  p.  200;  Leake,  MoreOf  vol.  iiL  p.  264; 
Welcker,  AUe  Dmkmakr^  vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Curtins 
noticed  before  the  present  government  buildings  a 
fine  torso  of  Aphrodite.  It  has  been  asserted,  bnt 
without  proof,  that  the  four  bronze  horses  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  came  from  Corinth. 

Corinth  is  now  a  small  town,  but  is  extremely  nn* 
healthy  in  the  summer  and  autumn  in  consequence 
of  the  malaria,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  as 
it  receives  the  sea  breezes  from  either  side.  It  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Gortho^  which  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 


•IrBidTment 
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nirt-Ttnau. — Lbchabith  (ri  Atxaiu,  L«ln«. 
PliD.  IT.  4.  B.  S ;  Lfcluuni,  Sui.  Sile.  it.  3.  59),  tlie 

KDD  the  Corintbiiia  pilf  connKled  wilh  the  cilj 
.  iwini  of  ths  LoPK  Wilb,  12  tUdn  in  tcngih. 
•Ireidj  mentioDBd.  (Stnb.  tiu.  p,  380;  Xen.  UeU. 
'  ■  '•"•  TbeLoDB  W»ll»nian™rljduenorth, 
11  «i  the  ri|;>i>^  ^""^  «"  ^ll«l  t^" 
«wtcm,  ud  the  one  on  Ifae  left  bud  th«  wtalern  (v 
SejoniUL  The  epwe  between  them  miut  biT* 
been  cnnuderable;  unce,  u  ire  biTe  tlToidj  aeeo, 
tben  «u  sufficient  nfnce  fw  ui  111107 1"  1>°  dnwn  Dp 
ftrhittla.  [Se*ib<nm,p.S77,«.]  The  flit  muntiy 
betiraen  Codnth  uid  Lechuum  u  csnipoaed  ml;  of 
tbe  nnd  waabed  up  b;  tfae  lea;  uid  Ibg  port  naut 
blTe  been  orifiiniill;  irtificiiil  (xBrri'  ^O'l't 
Dionjg.),  though  it  w«  no  donbt  rendered  both 
Bpackitu  jind  conrenient  bj  the  wealth;  Connthimns. 
The  liM  of  the  port  ie  now  indicated  bj  ■  logoDH, 
■uTTDunded  b;  hiltocka  oF  HUtd.  Lechunm  wu  tb) 
chief  elation  of  the  Corinthun  ahipa  of  wu*;  and 
during  the  occo]»tion  of  Corinth  hj  ths  Macedo- 
niaoi,  it  wu  one  of  the  italiou  (f  the  rqyftl  fleeL 
It  wu  also  the  emporiani  of  the  tnfSc  with  the 
wvateni  parts  of  Gnece,  and  with  Ital;  and  Siciij. 
The  proiimilj  of  Lechntiun  to  Corinth  pieTeal*!  it 
from  beconinganimportanttownhkeFeinMai.  The 
onl;  pablic  buiHings  in  the  pUce  mtntiooed  bj  Pau- 
nuiu  (ii.  i.  g  3)  waa  a  temple  of  I'Dseidon,  wbo  ie 
bmee  called  Lechaeui  b;  Callimacbni.  (DtL  i7\.) 
Tlie  temple  of  the  Olynifiui  Zena  waa  probablr  n- 
tuated  upon  the  low  gmnnd  between  Corinth  and  the 
shon  of  Lechaenm.  (Pans.  iiL  9.  {  3;  Thaophr. 
Catu.  n«U.  T.  M.) 

Cehchrkab  (KrrxiMl.  Stnb.  riiL  p.  380; 
Paul,  il  1.  S  3:  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  13;  Kr^Wiful, 
Thoe.  iT.  i!;  K*rxp"«t.  Thnc.  liii.  30;  Kt^ix^ii, 
Callim.  iM.  371;  Cenchreii  or  Cenckria,  Or.  TriiL 
L  10.  9},  the  port  of  the  Saionic  golf,  waa  diataot 
from  Corinth  abstit  70  itadia,  and  was  the  emporium 
of  the  tnde  with  Aaia.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  This  port  waa 
pot  limplj  an  artificial  coe,  like  thai  of  Lacbacum. 
It  is  a  baj  piolectad  hj  two  pronmntariee  on  the 
north  and  south,  frmn  which  the  Corinthians  carried 
out  moles,  «a  the  eiiating  ramains  prori,  in  oider  lo 
Tender  the  harbonr  mora  hcui*.  On  a  Corinthian 
eoin  of  Antomnoi  Pins  (flgund  below)  the  port  of 
Candueae  ia  npreaented  aa  inclosed  between  two 
prvmantarias,  on  each  of  which  atands  a  lampla,  and 
betwaen  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  bartnai  a  statue 
of  PoaeidiHi,  holding  a  trident  in  one  hand  and  ■  dni . 
pfain  in  the  other.  This  agnt»  with  the  descripCiai 
of  Pausaniaa,  from  whom  wa  leam  Ibit  ths  brazen 
PoMidm  atood  upon  a  cock  ui  the  M*,  that  la  tba 
right  of  the  entiaooa  waa  tba  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  to  the  Ui,  in  ihe  dinctioDof  the  warm  apringa, 


CDumiAL  Com  orCotutrm. — (On  the  obTtrse 

the  head  of  Antoninus  Pius;  on  the  relerse  the  port 
M  Cewhrcae.    Tlie  Ifftlen  c.i-i.  cent,  atund  for  00- 


(P,.us.u,a.S3, 

in  which  jaM^gt  instad  clffii^i. 

or  el«  xi""') 

Ccnuhieae  ia  n 

lentwned  in  the  hiatorj  of  SI  PmiJ 

( J«.  Apct.  .Ti 

.  IB;  Ep.  ad  Ron.  xtl  \.)    iTb 

no-  de«rtri.  bu 

KMriii.     The 

of  the  hill  aboT 

and  the  heights 

0  the  right  «m1  til-  fcft  then  «i 

springe,  flowing  from  a  rock  into  the  sea  orer  igaiml 
Cenchreaa,  and  called  the  baib  (€  Hd«L  Tb^  >n 
found  about  a  initeSW.ofCenchme,  on  the wat[n- 
monlDr}-.  Thej  rise  at  a  anScient  distance  and  h^bl 
From  tba  sea  to  turn  a  mill  in  tiMir  pusaga. 

The  nxd  from  Cenchreaa  to  Corinth  ran  in  a 
•outhwesteri J  diiectfon  through  a  narrow  ralkr,^"' 
in  bj  two  ranges  of  mountfling.  which  alntoat  eentd 
the  pnrpoae  of  long  walla.  On  tba  kit  band  w* 
the  high  rangas  of  Ibe  Oneian  motintains;  "  <*■* 
right  the  continuatioa  of  the  beigbia  on  wbicb  Cta- 


V.  Thi  InHMiia. 


rrrfCo- 


•and  Ibe 


The  nuBt  important  part  of  the  1 
rinlh  was  the  litilimus,  both  lu  the  place  acnM 
which  merrhandiie  wu  canwd  from  the  («t«1l  W 
the  western  sea,  and  more  eepeciallj  as  1*11°™ 
bj  the  celebration  of  the  Iilhmian  gama.  f* 
word  IiOmia  ('Ir7»>id<)  probabij  cohh 
rout  i,  which  appora  in  l-irat  "  to  p 
Latin  t-re,  and  hence  originill;  mennt  a  paH>S<^ 
From  being  the  proper  nama  of  thi»  »po<,  it  t*"* 
to  he  applied  to  the  neck  of  anj  peniniula.  Tw 
aitoatiDn  of  tbe  Inibmus,  astonjplain  ljingletx<<i 
the  mountain  barricn  of  the  Geraneia  an  tbe  oitb 
and  the  Oneia  on  Ihe  sooth,  bag  been  ilrn^!  ^ 
scribed.  [S«  abore,  p.  87*.]  The  word"""" 
both  Id  a  wider  anri  a  narrower  signifioiliMI.  >°  "* 
wi.lar  D»  it  indicated  the  whole  hind  t;iDg  tirl«^ 
the  two  gnlb.  and  hence  Corinth  ia  aald  tola"^ 
situated  on  the  lulhuioa  (KJfirfsi  M  Tf  'l*^ 
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m*tiu.*votj  Strab  TiiL  p.  380;  Corinthum  in  Isthmo 
condidit,  Vdl.  Pat  i.  3):  in  its  more  restricted 
sense  it  was  applied  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Istlimiifl,  and  especially  to  the  neighboarhood  of  the 
PiiKeideium  and  the  locality  of  the  Isthmian  games 
( T^a'  tis  Ktyj^4as  Ummv  i^  '10'9/aoD,  Pans.  ii.  2. 
§  3  ;  T^  *Icr0/Aoi  irf^Xnara^  Philostr.  Vit.  Her.  5.) 
£los»t  of  the  Greek  writers  make  the  breadth  of  the 
Isthrnns  40  stadia.  (Streb.  viiL  p.  335  ;  Diod.  zi. 
1 6 ;  Scylax,  p.  15.)  Pliny  states  it  as  5  miles  (iv.  4. 
fi.  5),  and  MeU  4  miles  (ii.  3).  The  last  statement 
VA  the  most  correct,  the  real  breadth  being  about  3^ 
Kn^llsh  miles  in  direct  distance.  In  the  By7.antine 
time  it  was  called  rh  i^ofkiKioVy  the  name  which  the 
village  on  the  Isthmns  still  bears,  and  which  was 
also  giren  to  the  Isthmns  of  Mount  Athos. 

The  only  town  on  the  Isthmns  in  ancient  times 
w:is  ScHOcrus  on  the  Saronic  gulf.  (JS  2xot^vt, 
viii.  p.  380:  Portns  Schoenitas,  Mel.  ii.  3.)  Situated 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Istlimns,  it  was  the 
port  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary,  and  the  place  at 
which  goods,  not  intended  for  the  Corinthian  market, 
were  transported  across  the  Isthmus  by  means  of 
the  Diolcos.  This  harbour,  which  is  now  called 
KutamiH,  is  exposed  to  the  east  and  south-east: 
the  fdte  of  the  town  is  indicated  by  a  few  fragments 
of  I>>ric  columns. 

The  Isthmian  sanctuary  lies  rather  less  than  a 
mile  south-east  of  Schoenus.    It  was  a  level  spot,  of 
an    irregular  quadrangular   f-rm,    containing    the 
teinple  ef  Poseidon  and  other  sanctuaries,  and  was 
aurronnded  on  all  bides  by  a  strong  wall,  which  can 
still  be  clearly  traced.     The  norUiem  and  north- 
ea»tem  parts  of  the  enclosure  were  protected  by  the 
wall,  which  extended  across  the  Isthmus,  and  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently.    On  the  other  sidM 
it  was  shut  in  by  its  own  walls,  which  are  in  some 
enseal  more  than  12  feet  thick.     The  enclosure  is 
about  640  feet  in  length;  but  its  breadth  varies, 
being  about  600  feet  broad  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, but  only  300  feet  brxiad  at  its  southern  end. 
Its  form,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
nected Hrith  the  Isthmic  wall,  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed  |dan  copied  from  Curtius,  which  is  taken 
with  a  slight  improvement  from  Leake.     The  in- 
tenor  of  the  enclosure  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  which  in 
«Hisequence  of  earthquakes  and  other  devastating 
causes  have  been  so  mixed,  that  it  is  impossible 
without    extensive    excavations    to    discover    the 
gnnmd-plan  of  the  different  buildings. 
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PLAN  OF  THB  ISTHMIAN  SANCTUAKY. 

I    C.  The  Theatre. 

I    a  a.  Road  to  Schoenui. 


A.  The  aanctuary. 

B.  The  Stadium. 


Piiusanias*8  account  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary  u 
unusually  brief  and  unsatisfactory  (ii.  1).  He  came 
to  it  from  the  port.  Towards  his  left  he  saw  the 
stadium  and  theatre,  both  constructed  of  white 
marble,  of  which  there  are  still  some  vestiges. 
Both  lay  outside  the  sacred  enclosure,  the  stadium 
towarrla  the  south,  and  the  theatre  towards  the  west. 
Here  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated ;  and  these 
buildings  were  connected  with  the  sacred  enclosure 
by  a  grove  of  pine  trees.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  380.)  The 
main  gate  of  the  sanctuaiy  appeare  to  have  been  in 
the  eastern  wall,  through  which  Pausanias  entered. 
l*he  rood  leading  from  this  gate  to  the  temple  tiS 
Poseidon,  was  lined  on  one  side  by  the  statues  of 
eonquerors  in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  a  row  of  pine  trees.  Upon  the  temple,  which 
was  not  large,  stood  Tritons,  probably  serving  as 
weather-cocks,  like  the  Triton  on  the  Horologium  of 
Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  at  Athens.  In  the  pronane 
Pausanias  saw  two  statues  of  Poseidon,  and  by  their 
side  statues  of  Amphitrite  and  Thalassa.  Th« 
principal  ornament  of  the  cella  was  a  magnificent 
gift  of  Herodes  Atticus,  consisting  of  four  gilded 
horses  with  ivory  hooft,  drawing  the  chariot  of 
Poseidon,  Amphitrite  and  Palaemon.  The  chariot 
rested  upon  a  base,  on  which  were  represented  in 
bas-relief  Thalassa  with  her  child  Aphrodite  in  the 
centre,  while  on  either  side  were  the  Nereids.  The 
fragments  of  Doric  colamns  found  within  the  en- 
closure may  be  as&igned  to  thb  temple.  Leake 
measured  the  end  of  the  fluting  of  one  of  these 
shafts,  and  found  it  ten  inches  and  a  half. 

Within  the  sacred  oicloeure,  to  the  west,  was  the 
Palaemonion,  consisting  of  two  sanctuaries,  one 
above  ground,  containing  rtatuM  of  Poseidon,  Leu- 
cothea,  and  Palaemon ;  and  a  subterraneoos  adytum, 
where  Palaemon  was  said  to  have  been  buried.  This 
adytum  was  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Isthmus, 
since  the  festival  was  originally  in  honour  of  Pa- 
laemon. Poeeidon  was  subsequently  substituted  for 
this  local  divinity  as  the  patron  god  of  the  festival ; 
but  Palaemon  continued  to  receive  special  honour, 
and  in  his  adytum  the  most  sacred  oaths  were 
sworn.  Pausanias  also  mentions  an  ancient  sanc- 
tuary, called  the  altar  of  the  Cyclopes.  Sisyphna 
and  Neleus  were  said  to  have  been  buried  here,  bat 
the  site  of  their  graves  was  unknown. 

These  are  all  the  buildings  un  the  Isthmic  aanc- 
tuary  mentioned  by  Pausanias ;  but  we  learn,  ftooi 
an  inscription  discovered  by  Wheeler  in  1676,  and 
now  preserved  at  Venma,  that  there  were  several 
other  buildings  besides.  (See  the  inscription  in 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  n.  1 104.)  It  contains  a  hst  ci 
the  Isthmian  edifices  erected  by  Publius  Licinins 
Prisc-us  Juventianus,  high  priest  for  life  at  Roman 
Corinth.  **  He  built  lodgings  for  the  athletae,  who 
came  to  the  Isthmian  games  from  the  whole  world. 
He  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  the  Palaemonium, 
with  its  decorations; — the  ipteyurn^ptoVf  probablj 
the  subterraneous  adytum,  spoken  of  by  Pausanias ; 
—  the  sacred  avenue;  —  the  altare  of  the  native 
gods,  with  the  peribolus  and  the  pronaos  (perhaps 
the  sanctuary  containing  the  altars  of  the  Cyclopes); 
— the  houses  in  which  the  athletae  were  examined ; 
— the  temple  of  Helios,  together  with  the  statue 
and  peribolus;  —  moreover,  the  peribolus  of  the 
Sacred  Grove,  and  within  it  temples  c£  Demeter, 
Core,  Dionysus  and  Artemis,  with  their  statues, 
decorations  and  pronai.  He  repaired  the  temples  of 
Eueteria,  of  Core,  of  Pluto,  and  the  steps  and 
ten:ace-walls,  which  had  fidkn  into  decay  by 
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tiiiMB  gh«n  to  th«  whole  country  between  Megan 
and  SchoentM.  Between  Crommjon  and  Schoenus 
was  the  Tillage  of  Sidos.  [Sidus.]  To  the  east  of 
Cronunjon,  at  the  western  extremity  m  the  Scironian 
rocks,  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Latoos,  which  marked 
the  boandaries  of  the  Corinthia  and  Megaris  in  the 
time  of  Paosanias  (i.  44.  §  10).  This  temple  must 
have  been  near  the  modem  village  of  Kineta,  a  little 
above  which  the  road  leads  over  the  Scironian  rocks 
to  Megara.     [MkoaraJ 

The  best  modem  auUiorities  on  the  topography 
of  Corinth  and  its  territory  are  Leake,  Aforea^  vol.  iii. 
p.  229,  fdl.,  Pelopormesiaca,  p.  392;  Boblaye,  JU- 
eherchesj  &&,  p.  33,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pelopanne$oa, 
▼(J.  ii.  p.  514,  seq. 


OOn  or  OOBIHTH. 

GORI'OLI  {Kopi6\a,  Dionys.;  KopufXAa,  Steph. 
B. :  £th.  Kopio\dyoSy  Coriolanus),  an  ancient  city 
of  Latium,  celebrated  from  its  connc<'tion  with  the 
legend  of  C.  Marcius  Coriolanus.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  originally  a  Latin  city.  Pliny 
enumerates  it  among  those  which  shared  in  the 
aacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount  (iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Dio- 
nysius  represents  Tumus  Uerdonins,  who  endea- 
voured to  excite  the  Latins  to  insurrection  against 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  as  a  citizen  of  Corioli,  though 
Livy,  with  more  pn»bability,  calls  him  a  native  of 
Aricia.  (Dionys.  iv.  45*;  Liv.  i.  50).  But  when 
Corioli  first  appears  in  Roman  history  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vulscian.s,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  Roman  consul  Postumus  Cominius  at 
the  same  time  wiUi  Longula  and  Pollusca,  b.  c.  493. 
It  is  probable  that  all  three  were  small  towns,  and  it 
is  merely  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  poetic  legend  when 
Dionysius  and  Plutarch  represent  it  as  the  capital 
or  chief  city  of  the  Volscians.  (Liv.  ii.  33 ;  Dionys. 
▼i.  92—94 ;  Pint.  Coriol.  8  ;  Val.  Max  iv.  3.  §  4). 
Its  name  again  appears,  associated  with  those  of 
Satricum,  Longula  and  Pollusca,  amon:  the  towns 
whicli,  according  to  the  legendary  history,  Coriolanus 
reduced  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  annies.  (Liv. 
u.  39  ;  Dionys.  viii.  19.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  (act  of  its  conquest  by  the  Volscians  at  this 
period  is  historically  true :  we  have  no  mention  of  its 
subsequent  fate :  but  in  B.C.  443,  it  is  alluded  to  as 
if  it  were  no  longer  in  existence,  the  district  disputed 
between  Ardea  and  Aricia  being  claimed  by  ihc  Romans 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Corioli.  (Liv. 
iii.  71.)  Its  name  never  again  appears  in  history, 
and  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (t  c.)  among  the  cities  of 
Latium  of  which  no  trace  remained  in  his  day. 

The  site  of  Corioli,  like  tliat  of  most  of  the  cities 
of  Latium  mentioned  only  in  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory, is  very  uncertain.  We  can  only  infer  from  the 
notices  of  it,  that  it  was  not  very  far  distant  from 
Antium,  and  tliat  its  territory  adjoined  those  of 

*  The  name  is  written  in  this  passage  KopUAo, 
which  must,  without  doubt,  be  a  mere  false  reatling 
for  KopiiKa  or  Kopi6\Ka,  though  th?  corruption  is 
of  yery  early  date,  as  it  is  cited  by  Stephanus  of  By- 
xantinm  under  this  form  («.  v.  KoplWaJ), 
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Ardea  and  Aricia.  Nibby  is  dispoMd  tc  fix  it  oo  « 
hill  called  Monte  Giove^  about  19  miles  from  Runp, 
on  the  left  of  the  modem  road  to  Porto  dAnsa 
(Antium),  near  a  spot  called  FonU  di  Papa.  This 
hill,  which  is  the  farthest  extremity  towards  the 
plain  of  a  ridge  that  descends  from  the  Albas  Hills 
retains  no  traces  of  ancient  buildings :  but  the  ate 
is  one  well  adapted  for  that  of  on  anctmt  city. 
Cell  also  speaks  of  Monte  Giove  as  **the  motst 
eligible  position  tiiat  could  be  assign^  to  Corioli.  if 
there  were  any  ruins  to  confirm  it."  The  identi- 
fication is,  however,  purely  oonjectoral  :  a  hill  near 
the  Otteria  di  Ciuita^  4  miles  nearer  Antium,  sup- 
posed by  Nibby  to  be  the  site  of  Pollusca  [Poi/- 
lusca],  would  be  at  least  as  plausible  a  po^ititna 
for  Corioli.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  180—184; 
Nibby,  Dmtomi,  vol.  i.  p.  513;  Abeken,  Mittd- 
rtaUen,  p.  66.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORIOVALLUM  or  CORTOVALLUM,  a  phi« 
in  the  nortli  of  Gallia,  on  a  road  from  Costellnm 
(^Ccusel)  to  Colonia  Agrippina  {Coloffne),  between 
Aduatuca  (Tongern)  and  Juliacum  {JtUiers),  Tbe 
Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  16  Gallic  leagues  from 
Aduatuca  to  Coriovallum,  and  12  from  Coriovallum 
to  Juliacum.  The  distances  in  the  Table  are  the 
same,  but  in  the  Table  the  name  is  Cortovallum  or 
Cortovollium,  as  it  seems.  Cortovallum  is  perhaps 
the  trae  name,  as  a  place  named  Corien  seems  to 
agree  very  well  with  the  distance  fi:x>m  Juliera,  and 
also  to  preserve  the  ancient  name.  [G.  I^] 

CORISOPITI,  a  Gallic  people,  not  mentioned  by 
any  authority  earlier  than  the  Notitia.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  diocese  of  Q?amper  was  called  Con- 
sopitensis,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  C^ori- 
sopiti  occupied  the  dioce.'se  of  Quimper  in  Breloffne. 
Quimper  is  now  in  the  departmort  of  Fmi^ere. 
There  are  good  reasors  for  supposing  that  tbe  C-o- 
risopiti  were  a  small  tribe  dependent  on  the  Osismti 
whom  Caesar  mentions  (5.  G.  iii.  9).        [G.  L.] 

CORITANI  (^Coritavi),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  having  Lindum  and  Rkage  {Liwob^ 
and  Leicester),  for  their  towns.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CO'RIUM  {Yi6(noP'.  Eth.  Kopfictos,  Steph.  B.: 
Kumd),  a  town  of  Crete,  near  which  was  a  temple 
to  Athena  (comp.  Pans.  viii.  21.  §4;  ClcN.D. 
iii.  23)  and  lake  (Affuri}  Ko/n^/a).  As  there  b 
no  other  lake  in  the  island,  Mr.  Pashley  (TVov.  vol. 
i.  p.  73;  comp.  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  L  p.  432;  Sieber, 
Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  467),  from  the  identity  of  this  phy- 
sical feature,  fixes  the  position  near  the  small  lake 
Kuma,  at  the  foot  of  the  bills  on  the  S.  edge  of  tbe 
plain  which  runs  along  the  shore  from  Armyro 
eastward.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CO'RIUS  (K<5piey,  Marcian,  i^  20;  Ptol.  vi.  S. 
§  4;  Coros,  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  8.  §  4),  a  small  river 
of  Camiania,  which  flows  into  the  Pentian  Gulf,  op- 
posite tlie  Island  Ooracta  (now  Keishm).  It  has  bi^n 
supposed  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  now  called  the 
Shur  or  IXo  Rvd.  [V.J 

CORMA  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  14),  a  small  stream  of 
Assyria,  which  Forbiger  considers  to  have  beoi  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Dioela.  [V.] 

CO'RMASA  or  CURMASA  (K^piuura),  a  pbce 
which  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  came  to  in  his 
march  described  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  1 5),  It  is  written 
Curmasa  in  Polybius  (xxii.  19).  The  Table  give^  a 
road  from  Laodiceia  on  the  Lycus  to  Perge  in  Pam- 
phylia.  But  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  154)  remarks 
tliat  "  although  the  direct  distance  (betii-een  Lao- 
diceia and  Perge)  is  upwards  of  100  geog.  miles 
there  are  only  46  .M.  P.  marked  in  the  Table:  naineh. 
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94  between  Tbemiaoiiiuin  and  Gomuuife,  and  IS  from 
(^onnaaa  to  Pei^."  Ptolemy  (▼.  5)  etnunerates 
Cormasa  among  the  citaen  of  Pisidia.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  make  any  conjecture  as  to  the  site 
of  Cormasa.  [6.  L.] 

CORN  A'BII  or  CORNATII.  1 .  In  North  BriUin, 
menticmed  by  Ptolemy  as  lying  in  the  extreme  north- 
east of  Scotland ;  coonqnently  in  the  present  county 
of  Caitknegs, 

2.  In  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  east  of  the  Ordovices  (^Nartk  Woks),  with 
Deuna  for  their  town.  This  givee  parts  of  Staf- 
ford, Chester,  and  Shropshire,  as  their  area.  [See 
Deuna.]  f R.  G.  L.J 

CaRNACUM  (K({p»tucoy),  a  town  in  Lower 
Fannonia,  where,  according  to  the  Notit.  Imper. 
several  detachments  of  cavalry  were  in  garrison. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  243.)         [L.  S.] 

CORNE'LIA  CASTRA.     [Castra.] 

CORNI'CULUM  (KopvdroXos,  Dionys. ;  Ktjpw- 
icXos,  Steph.  B.:  Etk,  KoftPucoXawAs^  Comiculanns), 
an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  appears  to  have 
occupied  one  of  the  summits  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  isolated  hills  that  rittcs  boldly  from  the 
plain  of  the  Campagna^  about  S  miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  Monte  (Sennaro  (Lncretilis  Mons). 
These  hills,  now  known  as  the  MontuxlU.  were  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Monrss  Cormiculami  (ra 
mSpvucXa  6pHt,  Dionys.  i.  16);  both  their  principal 
summits  present  remains  of  ancient  cities,  and  it  is 
|»x>bable  that  one  or  other  of  these  must  have  been 
the  site  of  Comicnlnm:  but  we  have  no  information 
from  ancient  writen  to  assist  us  in  deciding  between 
them.  Comiculom  only  figures  in  Roman  history 
during  the  war  of  Tarquiniua  Priscus  with  the 
Latins,  when  it  is  mentioned  among  the  places  re< 
duoed  by  that  monarch  by  force  of  arms.  (Liv.  i. 
38 ;  Dionys.  iii.  50.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that, 
according  to  tlie  received  tradition,  Ocrisia,  the 
mother  ^  Servius  TuUins,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  as  a  captive.  (Liv.  i.  39 ;  Dionys.  iv.  ] ; 
Ovid,  FomL  vi.  628.)  At  this  time  Livy  reckons  it 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  "  Prisd  Latini."  Dionysius 
tells  us  that  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  withstood 
a  long  siege,  but  after  its  capture  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  Tarquin.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  city  as 
deHroyed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  cease 
to  exist  at  so  early  a  period.  In  the  list  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  League  given  by  Dionysius  (▼. 
6 1 ),  we  find  the  Comi  {K6pvot\  who  are  probably, 
a.s  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  the  citixens  of  Comicnlimi. 
(Xiebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17^  note  21.)  Floras  also  al. 
lades  to  Comiculum  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Latins  against  the  Republic  (i.  1 1.  §  6), 
though  the  passage  is  so  rhetorical,  that  little  value 
can  be  attached  to  it.  But  in  later  times  no  mention 
Im  found  o(  Corniculum,  and  it  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  among  the  cities  of  Latium,  of  which  no  trace 
remained  in  his  day.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Montes  Comiculani  are  a  very  striking  feature 
of  the  Roman  Campagna.  They  form  an  isolated 
group,  wholly  detached  from  the  main  range  of  the 
Apennines,  consisting  of  three  rocky  peaks  of  con- 
siiierahle  elevation,  and  very  steep  and  difficult  of 
access.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  three  were  in- 
habited in  the  middle  ages,  and  two  of  them  still  are 
BO.  The  northernmost  and  highest  of  the  three,  now 
occupied  by  a  poor  village  called  S.  Angela  in  C<i- 
poccta^  praients  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
of  a  very  rodo  and  primitive  style  of  construction, 
more  resembling  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Cy< 
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clopaan  style  than  any  other  ruins  of  the  class  in 
Latium.  (See  the  figure  in  Cell.  Top.  of  Romt^ 
pw  56.)  These  are  considered  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be 
the  remains  of  Comiculum.  On  the  southernmost 
peak  stands  the  modem  village  of  MonticeUi^  which 
retains  no  vestiges  of  very  remote  antiquity,  but 
presents  numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  and  a 
small  temple  or  Sacellum,  constructed  in  brick,  and 
obviously  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nibby, 
Abeken,  and  othera  consider  this  hill  to  be  the  Kite 
of  Comiculum,  and  refer  the  more  ancient  ruins  on 
that  of  S.  Angela  to  Medullia,  a  city  which  must 
probably  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cor- 
niculum. [Mbdulua.]  Gell,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  there  could  never  have  been  an  ancient  city  on 
the  site  of  MonUceUi^  and  that  the  wails  at  &  An- 
gela must  therefore  be  those  of  Comiculum.  {Top, 
of  Rome,  pp.  55,  319;  Nibby,  Dmtomi,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
327,  367 ;  Abeken,  M,  I,  p.  78.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

CORNUS  (KiJpws,  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §  7  ;  Comi,  Jtm, 
AnL^.  84),  a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  called 
by  Livy  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  island.  It 
was  made  their  head-quarters  and  place  of  refuge  by 
the  Sardinian  tribes  who  revolted  against  the  Romans 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  but  af%er  the  defeat 
of  Hampeicora  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  prae- 
tor T.  Manlius,  B.C.  215.  (Liv.  zxiii.  40,  41.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  rockona  it  among  the  inland 
towns  oif  Sardinia;  the  Itinerary  places  it  on  the  road 
along  the  weat  coast  of  the  island,  18  miles  from 
Boea,  and  the  same  distance  from  Tbannos.  These 
distances  coincide  with  the  site  of  the  existing  mins, 
which  are  still  visible  oo  the  sea-coast  betwem  Capo 
Nieddu  and  Capo  Mannu^  about  13  miles  N.  of 
OrUtano.  Numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  paits 
of  an  aqueduct,  necropolis,  and  the  walls  of  the  port, 
are  still  standing.  Carthaginian  and  Roman  coins 
are  found  there  in  abundance.  (Tyndale*s  Sardinioj 
vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  301.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

COROBI'LIUM,  a  town  of  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a  road  from  Durocortorum  {Remt)  to  An- 
dematunum  {Langrta).  The  next  station  to  Duro- 
cortorum is  Durocat^aunum  {ChMon9\  which  is 
omitted  in  the  Table.  There  is  an  old  road  from 
Chdlona  to  lamgre*  on  which  Corbeil  stands,  and 
this  must  be  Corbilium  ;  yet  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  The  Table  makes  it  42  Gallic  leagues  from 
Corbeil  to  LangreSf  but  the  real  distance  is 
greater.  [G.  L.] 

COROC  (Kop^ir,  Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  a  small  place 
in  Drangiana  mentioned  by  Isidorus.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  Forhiger  to  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Kohec.  [V.] 

COROCONDAME  (KopoKovZdfin,  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  494,  496  ;  Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  6,  8  ;  Mela,  i.  19; 
Steph.  B.  s,  v.),  a  small  place  close  to  the  Bosporus 
Cimmerins  in  the  country  of  the  Bosporani,  and 
adjoining  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Anticites 
(now  Kuban).  It  gave  its  name  to  a  lake  of  some 
size,  called  Corocondamitis  (Strab.  I.  c),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  same  river.  There  is  some  indistinctness  in 
the  ancient  accounts  of  this  district;  and,  according 
to  some,  as  Mela  (i.  19),  and  Dionysius  Perieg.  (550), 
Corocondame  would  seem  to  be  the  name  of  a  pe- 
ninsula or  island,  formed  by  the  Bosporus,  ilv  Mae- 
otifi,  and  the  river.  ^  /.] 

CORODAMUM  PROM.  (Kop6iafM¥  ftirpov),  a 
promontory  at  the  N£.  extremity  of  the  country  of 
the  Sachalitae,  immediately  without  the  straits  of 
the  Persian  gulf.     Mr.  Foreter  fixes  it  at  Ra»ti 
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Had,  the  easternmost  promontory  in  Arftbia,  and 
fbllowB  Bochart  in  identifying  the  name  with  thAt  of 
the  Joktanite  patriarch  Hadoram.  (^Arabia,  vol.i.  pp. 
140 — 142.)  Others  find  Corodaraum  in  Corroomb 
Pointy  immediately  north  of  Mutcat.       [G.  W.] 

COROMANIS  {KopofMMh  irdAit),  a  town  of  the 
Abacaei,  on  the  Sacer  Sinus,  at  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  Mr.  Fon$ter  identifies  it  with 
'*  the  town  of  Grtuuk  Harh,  a  mart  of  commerce  (m 
the  Persian  gulf,  at  the  fo.>t  of  the  bay  of  Kove  t  or 
Dooat^-Khutma.*'  (^Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  263,  vol. 
iLp.  213.)  [G.W.] 

CORO'NE  {KofK&imi:  Eth.  Kopwrocvs,  Strab.viii. 
p.  411;  Ko/iwrcvv,  Viopoaviutvs^  Kopttvaios,  Steph. 
B. :  Petalidh£)y  a  town  of  Messenia,  situated  upon 
the  western  side  of  the  Mes»eniau  gulf,  which  was 
■ometimes  called  after  it,  the  Coronaean.  (  Plin.  i^. 
5.  s.  7.)  According  to  Pausanias,  it  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Aepeia,  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians  to  their  native  country, 
by  Epaminondas;  and  received  the  name  of  Coroneia 
because  Epimelides,  who  founded  the  new  town,  was 
a  native  of  Coroneia,  in  Boeotia.  This  njune  was 
changed  by  the  Messenians  into  that  of  Corone. 
Aeconling  to  others,  Corone  corresponded  to  the 
Homeric  Pedasus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  In  the 
acropolis  of  the  city  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Athena, 
who  became  the  patron  deity  of  Corone  in  conse- 
quence of  her  worship  at  Coroneia.  [Coroneia.] 
In  the  agora  there  was  a  statue  of  Zeus  Zoter,  as  at 
Meascne ;  and  there  were  likewise  in  the  lower  city 
temples  of  Artemis,  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Asclepius. 
The  iurbour  of  Corone  was  called  the  port  of  the 
Achaeans,  probably  because  the  city  belonged  to  the  ' 
Achaean  league.     (Pans.  iv.  34.) 

Pausanias  says  that  Corone  was  situated  to  the  , 
rigitt  of  the  Pamisus,  close  tu  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  called  Temathia  or  Mathia  (the  read- 
ing is  (loubttul).  The  p)\*>ent  name  of  the  mountain  is 
Lifkodimo,  at  the  fuot  of  which  stands  Peialidhiy  un 
the  site  of  Corone,  in  a  small  but  fertile  plain. 
Within  the  h»t  few  years  a  colony  of  Mainotes  has 
itettled  here,  and  raNtored  to  the  place  its  ancient 
name.  The  mudern  town  of  A'oront,  however, 
which  is  situated  upon  a  promontory  some  distance 
south  (if  PetcUidhiy  (x.'cupies  the  site  of  Asine.  It 
is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corone  migrated 
at  some  period  to  Asine,  cairying  with  them  their 
ancient  name.     [Asinb.] 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  Corone.  Part 
of  a  mole  may  still  be  traced  Jutting  out  into  the 
sea,  and  in  the  plain  have  been  found  foundations 
of  houses  and  walls,  and  some  works  of  ancient  art. 
There  are  likewise  tnices  of  the  walls  of  the  acro- 
polis up<m  the  heights  above  the  plain. 

Corone  was  supplied  with  water  for  drinking 
from  the  fountain  Plataniston,  which  flowed  from  a 
hollow  plane  tree  20  stadia  from  the  road,  leading 
from  the  Pamisus.  Eighty  htadia  south  of  Corone, 
near  the  coast,  was  tlic  temple  of  A^mUo  Corynthus, 
the  site  of  wliich  is  probably  indicated  by  some  an- 
cient remains  on  the  hill  of  St.  Elias,  near  the  sea, 
above  the  village  of  Ka$telia, 

Corone,  as  already  stated,  belonged  to  the  Achaean 
league.  It  was  on  his  nuuich  to  relieve  this  city 
that  Pliilopoemen  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  at  Messene  on  the  following  day.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
49.)  Plutarch,  however,  relates  that  Philopoemen 
was  captured  on  hi*  march  towards  Colonis  (Plut. 
Philopocm,  18);  but  the  statement  of  Livy  is  the 
more  probable  one.  [Colomidbs.]     Corone  is  also 
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nientioMd  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §  8).  (Icake^ 
Marta,  toI.  i.  p.  439,  seq.;  Pelopoiuiegiaea,  p.  195, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  JUekerekety  &g.,  p. Ill;  CurtiiB^ 
iV^opofmesof,  voL  iL  p.  165,  seq.) 

CORONEIA  (Kop<6r<ia:  Eth.  KopAptot,  Kap^- 
rcvt),  the  name  tif  several  places  in  Greece,  derived 
from  Kopdniy  a  hill.  1.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league,  ia  described  by 
Strabo  as  sitoated  upon  a  height  near  ML  Uelicoa 
(ix.  p.  411).  Its  tenitoiy  was  called  Kepairciacii. 
(Strab.  iz.  pp.  407, 411.)  The  town  stood  apon  aa 
insulated  hill  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  ]eadia«: 
southwards  to  Mt.  Helicon,  the  principal  summit  oi 
which  ia  seen  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  From  thia 
hill  there  ia  a  fine  view  over  the  lake  Copais,  astd  a: 
its  foot  there  is  a  broad  plain  extending  as  far  as  the 
marahes  of  the  lake.  On  either  aide  of  the  hill 
flowed  two  streams,  one  on  the  eastern  or  right  hand 
side,  called  Coralins  or  Cnarios,  and  the  other  oa 
the  left,  named  Phalama:  a  tributary  of  the  latter 
was  the  laomantna  or  Hopliaa.  [See  dbove,  ppi  412, 
413.]  Coroneia  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Boeotians  from  Ame  in  Thessaly,  after  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  original  homes  by  the  Thes- 
salians;  and  they  appear  to  have  called  it  Coroneta 
after  the  Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  [See  No.  2.] 
At  the  same  time  they  built  in  the  plain  in  froat  ^ 
the  city  a  temple  of  Athena  Itcmica,  also  named  aAer 
the  one  in  Thessaly,  and  hkewise  gave  to  the  river 
which  flowed  by  the  temple  the  name  of  Cuaiios  or 
Curalius,  after  the  Thessalian  river.  [Cikrium.3 
In  tliis  temple  was  held  the  festival  of  the  Pam- 
boeotia,  which  was  common  to  all  the  Boeotians. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  41 1 ;  Pans.  ix.  34.  §  1.)  The  Thes- 
salian origin  of  Coroneia  is  also  attested  by  Pau- 
sanias, who  ascribes  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that 
of  Ualiartus,  to  Athamas  and  his  desoeodanta,  who 
came  from  Thessaly  (ix.  34.  §  7,  seq.). 

Coroneia  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  conjunctioB 
with  Haliartus.  (//.  ii.  503.)  In  historical  times 
several  important  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  in 
front  of  the  town.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
under  Tolmides  were  defeated  by  the  Boeotians  in 
B.  c.  447,  in  consequence  of  which  defeat  the  Athe- 
nians lost  the  sovereignty  which  they  had  fur  sonie 
years  exercised  over  Boeotia.  (Thoc  L  113.)  The 
plain  of  Coroneia  was  also  the  scene  of  the  victory 
gained  by  Agesilans  over  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies  in  b.  c.  394.  (Xen.  IldL  iv.  3.  §  15,  eeq.; 
PluU  Affes.  1 7.)  In  the  Sacred  War  Coroneia  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Phocians  under  Onomarchos. 
(Diod.  xvi.  35,  58.)  Philip,  after  the  conquest  uf 
the  Phocians,  gave  up  the  town  to  the  Thebans. 
(Dem.  de  Pac.  p.  62,  Philip,  ii.  p.  69.)  Coroneia 
espoused  the  cause  both  of  Philip  and  of  Peneus  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  xx.  7,  xxviL 
1,  xxix.  6,  a.;  Liv.  xxxiii.  29,  xhi.  44,  67.) 

Pau>anias  says  (ix.  34.  §  3)  that  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  Coroneia  were  altars  of  Hennes 
Epimelius  and  of  the  winds,  and  a  little  below  them 
the  temple  of  Hera.  The  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  are  those  of  the  theatre,  of  the  temple  of 
Hera,  and  of  the  agora.  The  coins  of  Coroneia  are 
very  rare.     The  one  annexed  ia  a  hemidrachma 
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wtth  the  BoMtlAnalifeld  on  one  aide,  and  on  the  other 
a  ful]-fi»ed  mask  or  Gorponun  hemd,  with  the  epi- 
graph KOPO.  (Dodwell,  vol.  I  pw  247;  Leake, 
yorthem  GreteBj  vol.  ii  p.  132,  seq. ;  Forchham- 
zner,  HeUenUca^  p.  185.) 

2.  A  town  of  Theesalj  in  Phthiotts,  Irom  which 
the  Boeotian  Coroneia  probably  derived  its  name.  It 
is  placed  by  I^eake  at  TjetOmA.  (Strab.  ix.  pi  434 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  46;  Steph.  B. 9,  v,\  Leake,  Nwrih«r% 
Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  471.) 

CORONTA  (ra  K^rrat  Eik.  Koporrvit:  near 
Pnklhromo)^  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar> 
nania,  probably  lyinff  between  Metropolis  and  Old 
Oenia.  [Okhiaoab.J  At  a  mile  from  Pr6dkromo 
Leake  disoovered  on  an  insulated  hill  the  mins  of 
Hellenic  walls,  which  are  probably  the  mnains  of 
Coronta.  (Thuc.  iL  102;  Steph.  B.  «.«.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  514.) 

CORaNUS  MONS(Kop«vax,Pto]. vi.2.  §  4.  vi.5. 
§  1,  ▼i.9.  §§  3, 4).  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  which  extends  along  the  soathem  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of  which  Orantes,  BL  Jaso- 
ninm,  and  H.  Coronas  were  the  principal  peaks. 
Coronas  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  three,  and  was  on 
the  bdrders  of  Hyrcania  and  Parthia.  It  is  probably 
represented  now  by  the  moontains  between  Z>aif»- 
ghtm  and  AttertAad,  [V.] 

COROPISSUS  (Kopowurir^t:  Eth,  KopovurtrcJf), 
as  the  name  appean  on  the  coins.  It  Is  Coropassus 
in  Strabo  (p.  568,  663),  who  says  that  the  boon- 
daxy  between  the  Lycaonians  and  the  Cappadocians 
is  the  tract  between  the  village  Coropassas  in  Ly- 
caonia  and  Gareathyra,  a  small  town  of  the  Cappa« 
docians.  The  distance  between  these  two  nnall 
places  was  about  120  stadia.  In  the  second  of  these 
two  passages  the  name  of  the  Cappadocian  town  is 
written  Garsaara,  which  is  the  trae  name.  The 
place  is  therefore  near  the  western  border  of  Cappa- 
dnnia,  south  of  the  salt  lake  of  Tatta.  Adopissns  in 
Ptolemy  (v.  6)  is  probably  the  same  phwn.     [G.L.J 

COROS.     [CoRius;  Ctros  Pkrsidu.] 

CORPILLI,  a  Thnuaan  tribe  on  the  river  Hebrus 
(Plin.  iv.  18),  which  inhabited  the  district  of  Cor- 
pialica  (KofnetaXucli,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  9).        [L.  S.] 

C0RRA6UM,  a  fortress  of  Illyria,  of  uncertain 
site,  taken  by  the  Ramans  in  b.  a  200,  along  with 
the  two  other  forts  of  Geruninm  anil  Orgessus. 
(Liv.  xxxi  27.) 

CO'fiSEAE.      [CORASBIAK.] 

CORSEIA  (Kopatia).  1.  A  town  of  Boeotia, 
sf/ntftdmrn  included  in  Opuntian  Locris,  was  the  first 
place  which  the  traveller  reached  after  crossing  Mt. 
Khlomd  from  Cyrtooes.  In  the  Sacred  War  it  was 
taken  by  the  Phodans,  along  with  Orchomenus  and 
Coroneia.  In  the  plain  below,  the  river  Platanius 
joined  the  sea.  Its  site  is  probably  represerted  by 
the  village  Protkynd,  on  the  heights  above  which 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  acropolis.  (Pans.  ix. 
24.  §  5;  Died,  zvi  58;  Dem.  de  FaULeg.  p  385; 
called  Xopaia  by  Steph.  B.  t.v,;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  voL  ii.  p.  184 ;  Forchhammer,  Hettmikoy 
p.  179.) 

2.  Scylaz  moitions  Kopaiat  as  a  port  of  Boeotia 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  appean  from  Pliny  that 
there  was  a  second  town  of  this  name  in  the  western 
part  of  Boeotia,  and  that  it  was  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  name  of  Thebae  Corsicae.  ("  The- 
bis  quae  Conricae  cognominatae  sunt  juxta  Helico- 
oem,"  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  represented  by 
the  modem  Kkdsia.  (L/mke,  Norikem  Greece^  vol. 
a.  p.  521.) 
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CORSI  (Kop^nt  or  Koptroi,  Ptol.),  a  peopin  of 
Sardinia,  enumerated  both  by  PKny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  tribes  of  the  interior  of  that  island.  Their 
name  indicates  that  they  must  have  emigrated  from 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica,  which  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Pausanias,  who  adds  that  the 
strength  of  their  mountain  abodes  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  accordance  with  thin,  Ptolemy  places 
them  in  the  northern  part  of  Sardinia,  ailjoining  the 
Tibulatii,  who  inhabited  its  KE.  extremity,  near  to  the 
stimit  that  separates  it  from  Corsica.  (Plin.  iii.  7.  s. 
13 ;  Ptol.  in.  3.  §  6 ;  Pans.  x.  1 7.  §  8.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

COliSICA,  called  by  the  Greeks  CYRNVS 
(Kdpvof :  Eth,  Kttpytos  and  Kvpvcuos :  later  Groek 
writers,  however,  use  also  Kopals  and  KopcUa; 
Dionys.  Per. ;  Strab. ;  Ptol.,  &c. :  the  1  Jitin  Ethnic 
is  Coreus,  which  Ovid  uses  also  for  the  adjective  * 
Corsicanus  is  the  adjective  form  in  Servius  and  So- 
linns),  one  of  the  principal  Lslnnds  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, situated  to  the  N.  of  Snrdinia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  was  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  third  in  magnitude  of  the  seven 
great  islands  in  that  sea  (AlexiuK,  ap.  Eustath.  aa 
Dumps.  Per.  4;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123),  though  other 
authors  gave  it  only  the  sixth  place.  (Diod.  v.  17; 
ScyUx,  §  113.)  Pliny  says  that  it  was  150  miles 
long,  and  for  the  most  part  50  broad,  and  gives  its 
circumference  at  325  miles;  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  its  length  at  160  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  at  70.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Strab.  v.  p. 
224.)  Both  these  statements  exceed  the  truth, 
the  real  length  of  the  isUuid  b  just  about  100  geo- 
graphical (125  Roman)  miles,  while  its  breadth  no* 
where  exceeds  46  ge<^mphica]  or  58  Roman  miles* 
Both  Strabo  and  Diodorus  reckon  it  300  stadia  dis- 
tant from  the  island  of  Aethalia  or  Ilva,  which  it 
very  little  more  than  the  truth ;  the  fonner  correctly 
states  that  it  is  visible  from  the  mainland  near  Popu- 
lonium,  but  he  was  misled  by  his  guides  when  they 
led  him  to  believe  that  Sardinia  was  so  toa  The 
northern  extremity  of  Corsica,  farmed  by  a  narrow 
ridge  of  mountains,  extending  like  a  great  promon- 
toiy  near  30  miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  isUmd, 
is  distinctly  visible  from  many  points  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  axid  even  from  that  of  Lignria.  The  dis- 
tance a[  this  part  of  the  island  from  Vada  Vola- 
terrana  is  correctly  given  by  Pliny  at  62  M.  P.,  but 
it  is  not  more  than  58  from  Populonium,  which  is 
the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland.  (PUn.  L  c; 
Strab.  V.  p  223;  Diod.  v.  13.) 

Almost  the  whole  of  Corsica  is  occupied  by  a  range 
of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  extending  from  N.  tc 
S.  frcm  one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
The  highest  summits  of  thier  range  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  from  8000  to  9000  feet,  and  are  in  conse 
quence  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year;  their  sides  are  frurrowed  bj  deep  torrents, 
and  intemcted  by  narrow,  crooked  valleys  or  ravines, 
while  they  are  covered  almost  throughout  with  dense 
forests.  The  vast  extent  of  thet«,  and  the  magni- 
tude and  excellence  of  the  timber  which  they  pro* 
duced,  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages.  (Theophrast. 
n.  p.  V.  8.  §§1,2;  Dionys.  Per.  460;  Diod.  /.  e.) 
But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
excellent  ports  with  which  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  o£ 
the  island  abound,  its  rugged  and  inaccessible  nature 
rendered  it  in  ancient,  as  they  still  do  in  modem 
times,  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  civilised  portions 
of  Southern  Europe.  Theophrastus  i>ays  that  tho 
whole  island  was  "shaggy  and  savaf:e,''  from  the 
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vMt  IbrBits  wHh  which  it  was  oovowl  (Soirffiar  Ktd 
Skairtp  iff^muipftP  rp  9Air,  L  0.).  Stmbo  speaks 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  moantain  districta  as 
"  wilder  than  the  fwj  beasts  '*  (ayptArtpoi  dth 
piotv^  T.  pi  224),  and  of  so  untameable  a  cha- 
racter, that  when  they  were  brought  to  Rome  as 
slaves  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  them, 
or  accastom  them  to  domestic  habits.  The  jodg- 
ment  of  Diodoros  on  this  point  is  nxnre  favoorable. 
He  says  the  Corsican  slaves  were  very  docile,  and 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  ways  of  dvi- 
Itsed  life;  and  that  the  natives  of  the  bland,  though 
ignorant  of  tillage,  and  subsisting  wholly  on  meat, 
milk,  and  honey,  were  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
justice.  (Diod.  T.  13, 14.)  Seneca,  who  was  banbhed 
to  the  island  in  a.d.  41,  and  lived  there  eight  yeaxs 
in  exile,  naturally  takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  it, 
and  speaks  in  eiaggerated  terms  of  the  barrenness  of 
its  soil,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  its  climate.  (Sen.  Cons:  ad 
Heh.  6.  §  4;  AnthoL  LaL  129, 130.)  In  the  hitter 
respect,  however,  it  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
neighbouring  bhind  of  Sardinia;  the  low  gimmds  on 
the  K  coast  are  indeed  very  unhealthy,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  bUnd  b  free  from  the  aconige  of 
mnlaria;  and  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  native 
Corsicans  as  remarkable  for  thdr  longevity.  (Eu* 
stath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  458.) 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  native  population  of  Corsica,  but  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  it  was  derived  principally  from  a 
Lignrian  source.  Thb  b  the  opinion  of  Seneca, 
though  he  telb  us  that  there  were  some  tribes  in  the 
bland  of  Spanish  or  Iberian  extraction,  whose  manners 
and  dress  resembled  those  of  the  Cantabrians,  and 
appears  inclined  to  regard  these  as  the  earliest  in« 
habitants,  and  the  Lignrians  as  subsequent  settlers. 
(Sen.  L  c.  8.)  Solinns,  however,  following  authors 
now  lost,  who  had  written  fully  concerning  Corsica, 
expressly  ascribes  its  first  population  to  the  Ligurians, 
and  thb  b  confirmed  by  the  legend  which  derived 
its  name  from  a  Lif^urian  woman  of  the  name  of 
Corsa,  who  was  fabled  to  have  first  discovered  and 
visited  its  shores.  (Solin.  3.  §  3;  Eustath.  I  c; 
Isidor.  Origg.  xiv.  6.)  We  are  expressly  told  that 
Corsica  was  the  native  name  of  the  bhmd,  adopted 
from  them  by  the  Romans  (Diod.  ▼.  13;  IHonys.  Per. 
459) ;  the  origin  of  that  of  Cymus,  by  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  b  wholly  unknown,  though 
late  writers,  as  usual,  derived  it  from  a  hero  Cymus, 
whom  they  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Hercules. 

The  bland  appears  to  have  been  early  known  to 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Phocaeans  founded  the  dty  of 
Alalia  on  its  eastern  coast  as  early  as  B.a  .564. 
(Herod,  i.  165;  Seneca,  I.  e)  Twenty  years  bter 
^ey  established  themselves  in  much  greater  force, 
but  after  a  stay  of  only  a  few  years  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it  again  [Albria]  ;  and  from  this  period 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Greek  colonies  on  tbe  bland. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  had 
united  their  arms  with  the  Carthaginians  to  expel  the 
Phocaeans,  establbhed  thdr  authority  over  the  island, 
in  which  they  founded  the  city  of  Nicaea  (a  name 
that  certainly  appears  rather  to  point  to  a  Greek 
origin),  and  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  a  tribute  of 
resin,  wax,  and  honey.  (Diod.  v.  13.)  Their  su- 
premacy fell  with  the'  dech'ne  of  their  naval  power, 
and  Corsica,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  dependency,  if  not  of  subjection,  to 
Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War.  On 
tius  account  it  was  attacked,  iu  b.  c.  259,  br  a  Ro- 
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man  fleet  under  L.  Sdpio,  who  took  fhm  city  of 
Aleria,  and  compelled  tiie  inhabhanta  to  adLDov- 
ledge  the  soverdgnty  of  Borne,  and  give  hostages  for 
their  fidelity.  (Zonar.  viii.  11;  FJor.  iL  S.  §  16; 
Liv.  Epit.  xvii. ;  Orell.  Inter.  552.)  It  b  probable 
that  the  submission  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  natrre 
Coniicans  was  at  thb  time  little  more  than  nooiinal; 
and  after  the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  we  find 
them  again  repeatedly  in  arms,  together  with  their 
neighboun  the  Sardinbns;  at  length,  in  b.  c  231, 
C.  Papirina  Maso  b  said  to  have  efiectoally  nnbdued 
them,  for  which  he  dumed  tbe  honour  of  a  triumph. 
(Zonar.  viii.  18;  Liv.  Efnl  xx.;  Fast  Capit.)  Yet 
long  after  thb,  repeated  revolts  attest  the  imper^ert 
nature  of  their  subjection;  and  the  victories  of  the 
Roman  praetors  appear  to  have  efiected  nothing  be- 
yond a  nominal  submission,  and  the  paymmt  of  an 
occasional  tribute.  (Liv.  xl.  19,  34,  xliL  7,  21.) 
Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  however,  the  ms.-i- 
time  parts  of  the  bland  at  least  were  bntoght  uiiii«r 
complete  subjection,  and  two  colonies  of  Roiiiia&  citi* 
sens  were  establbhed  on  its  E.  coast,  that  of  Mariana 
by  Marius,  and  Aleria  by  Sulla.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  a.  12; 
Mel.  iL  7.  §  9 ;  Seneca,  Cmu.  ad  Helv.  8.  §  2.J 
This  example,  however,  was  not  followed ;  and  und^er 
the  Roman  empire  little  pains  were  taken  to  axteod 
the  dvilisation  of  Italy  to  an  island  which  was  re- 
garded as  wild  and  inhoepitable.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  Strabo  describes  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  interior  as  subsbtii^  prindpally  by  robbery  and 
plunder;  while  the  Roman  govenKnrs  finom  time  to 
time  made  an  attack  upon  their  fastnesses,  and  carried 
off  a  number  of  prisoners,  whom  they  sold  aa  slaves. 
(Strab.  T.  p.  224.)  The  fact  that  it  waa  selected  as 
a  place  of  banishment  for  political  exiles  (of  which 
Seneca  waa  tbe  most  illustrious  example)  in  itself 
shows  the  unfavourable  estimation  in  whiich  it  was 
held.  Its  name  only  once  occurs  in  the  history  cf 
this  period,  during  the  civil  wan  of  a.d.  69,  when  s 
vain  attempt  was  made  by  Dedmus  Pacarius  to 
arouse  the  Conacans  in  favour  of  Vitelliua.  tboo^ 
their  coasts  were  exposed  to  the  fleet  of  Otho.  (Tac 
Hifi.  ii.  16.)  Under  the  Roman  Republic,  Corsica 
had  been  imited  in  one  pramce  with  Sardinia,  and 
subject  to  the  same  praetor.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it 
apparently  as  having  then  a  separate  Procurator,  but 
thb  was  probably  exceptional.  After  the  time  of 
Constantine,  however,  the  two  islands  were  separated, 
and  each  had  its  own  governor,  with  the  title  of 
Praeeei.  (Not.  Dign.  u.  pp.  6,  64 :  P.  Diac.  iL  22.) 
The  seat  of  government  was  probably  at  Aleria.  On 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Corsica  foU  into  the 
hands  of  the  Vandab,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
Belisarius,  but  was  again  oonqoered  by  the  Goths 
under  Totih.  (Procop.  B.  V.  iL  5,  B,  G,  iv.  24.) 
It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the  Exarchs  of  Ra- 
venna, and  continued  a  dependency  of  the  Byzantine 
empiro,  till  it  was  conquered  in  the  8th  century  by 
the  Saraoena 

The  physieal  character  of  Cornea  has  been  al- 
ready adverted  tow  The  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  filb  up  almost  the  whole  bland  appreadiea, 
however,  s(»newhat  nearer  to  the  W.  than  the  £. 
coast;  the  former  b  in  oonsequence  extrem^  ragged, 
and  broken  by  great  mountain  promontories,  with 
deep  bays  between  them,  many  of  which  afieiid  ex- 
cellent harbours,  though  these  are  rendered  com- 
paratiTely  useless  by  the  difficulty  of  conunnn-catiaB 
with  the  interior.  The  £.  coast,  on  tbe  contrary, 
is  lower  and  more  regular,  prescoting  a  neariy  na- 
I  broken  line  for  a  dbtanee  of  75  mika,  Inin  tbt 
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nnghboMrtiood  ofiliMliiitotheaiilf  of  iWfo  Vecchh ; 
but  near  its  floatliem  extremity  this  uIm  is  indented 
by  two  deep  inlets,  one  of  which,  called  in  ancient 
times  the  Portna  SjraciuanuB  (now  Porto  FieccAto), 
coDstitates  a  harboor  of  first-rate  excellence.  (Died. 
T.  3.)  The  central  mass  of  the  mountain  chain, 
now  called  the  Monie  Hotondo,  is  apparentlj  that 
which  is  called  bj  Ptolemy  the  Mons  Anreiis  (rh 
Kpvcow  hpoi)^  It  is  in  this  gronp  that  the  two 
principal  riTen  of  the  island  have  their  rise:  the 
Bhotanos  of  Ptolem  j,  now  known  as  the  Tamgnamo  ; 
and  the  Tuola  or  Tavoia  {^oviKas  or  Tav<JAas),  now 
called  the  Golo,  Both  of  these  flow  from  W.  to  £., 
and  enter  the  sea,  the  first  near  the  colony  of  Aleria, 
the  second  close  to  that  of  Mariana.  The  other 
rivers  of  the  island  are  of  inferior  magnitude;  of 
thoae  which  flow  to  the  W.  coast,  Ptolemy  mentions 
the  Cirddins  (Ki^<ci8ios),  which  is  probably  the  mo- 
dem Liamone ;  and  the  Locras,  Ticarins,  and  Pitanns, 
which  cannot  be  idostified  with  any  certainty.  The 
Hlerus  or  Saoer  flovius  (*I«^9  wtfrofios),  which  he 
places  on  the  £.  coast,  8.  of  Aleria,  may  probably  be 
the  Fimme  Orbo;  and  the  Valerius  (OvoA^piot  or 
Ovo\4pws),  described  by  him  as  entering  the  sea  in 
the  middle  of  the  N.  coast,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
small  stream  now  called  the  Cigno,  which  flows  by 
S.Ftoreiuo. 

The  same  author,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
what  little  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
ancient  geography  of  Ccnrsica,  gives  us  the  names  of 
a  number  of  headlands,  and  bays  or  harbours;  but 
very  few  of  these  can  be  identified  with  any  approach 
to  certainty.  A  glance  at  a  good  map  will  show 
how  irregular  and  broken  is  the  whole  W.  coast  of 
the  island,  so  that  it  is  idle  to  choose  a  few  out  of 
the  number  of  bold  headlands  and  deep  inlets  that  it 
preaenta,  and  assume  them  to  be  thoae  intended  by 
Ptolemy.*  The  northernmost  point  of  the  isknd, 
now  called  Capo  Corto,  appears  to  be  that  called  by 
him  the  Sacred  Promontoiy  {*Upiu>  &Kpo¥);  and  the 
southern  extremity,  near  Bon^acio^  may  be  that 
which  he  calls  Mariannm,  adjoining  which  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name  (Mopiov^y  &Kpo¥  ical  ir<SAit). 
Between  these  (proceeding  from  N.  to  &  along  the 
W.  coast  of  the  island)  he  enumerates :  Tilox  Pr., 
the  Caesian  shore  (Kaurlaf  alyta\6s^  the  Attiim 
Pr^  the  Gulf  of  Casalus,  the  Prom,  of  Viriballum, 
the  Bhoetian  mountain,  the  Prom,  of  Bhium,  the 
Sandy  Shore  (*Afifu68i7t  aiyiaXSs)^  the  Portus  Titi- 
anus.  The  Portus  Syracusanus  in  the  SE.  part  of 
the  island  is  probably,  as  already  observed,  the  Gulf 
of  Porto  Veechio.    (Ptol.  iii.  2.  §§  3—6.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  geografjiy  of  the 
island  is  extremely  vague  and  uncertain.  Neither 
Strabo  nor  Pliny  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the 
tribes  into  which  the  native  populaticm  was  doubt- 
less divided.  The  former  says  merely  that  some 
parts  of  the  island  w«re  habitable,  and  contained  the 
towns  of  the  Blesini,Charax,  Eniconiae,  and  Vapanes. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  324.)  Pliny  tells  us  that  Corsica  con- 
tained thirty-three  **  dvitates,"  besides  the  two  Bo- 
man  colonies,  but  without  giving  the  names  of  any. 

*  Mannert  and  Beichart  have  endeavoured  to  as- 
asgn  tiie  position  of  all  these  points  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  the  obscure  towns  enumerated  by 
him;  but  the  entire  divergence  of  tlieir  results  suffi- 
dently  shows  how  litUe  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  them.  It  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to 
repeat  a  list  of  mere  oonjeetures;  thef  are  both  given 
by  Forbigar.  I 
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Ptolemy,  on  the  oontnuy,  gives  ua  the  following  Jbir : 
The  Cervini  occupy  the  W.  aide  beneath  the  Golden 
I  Mountain;  then  follow  theTarrabenii,  the  Titian!,  the 
I  BahitMiii.  The  most  northerly  promontory  is  occupied 
I  by  the  Vanaceni;  next  to  whom  come  the  Cileboiaii, 
then  the  Licnini,  Macrini,  Opini,  Simbri,  and  Goma- 
oeni,  and  furthest  to  the  S.  the  Subasani "  (iii.  2. 
§  6).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  any  of  these  ob- 
scure tribes,  who,  as  Ptolemy  expressly  tells  us, 
dwelt  only  in  scattered  villages;  besides  these,  he 
enumerates  14  iouma  in  the  interior,  all  of  which  are 
utterly  unknown.  Even  those  towns  which  ho 
places  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  any  approach  to  certainty,  their  po> 
sition  depending  on  those  of  the  pranontories  and 
bays,  the  geography  of  which  (as  already  obser^'cd) 
is  extremely  vague.  The  names  of  these  places  are 
as  follows :  Urcinium  (O^pir/yioy),  Panca  (naSira), 
Ficaria  (^imipMi),  and  Marianum,  near  the  promcn- 
toiy  of  the  same  name.  On  the  E.  coast  our  data 
are  rather  more  precise;  the  site  of  the  two  Bonian 
colonies  of  Aleria  and  Makiait a  being  known  with 
certainty.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  also  gives  us 
a  line  of  road  (the  only  one  •»  the  isbmd)  along  this 
coast  from  Mariana  to  Pallae,  a  city  mentioned  also 
by  Ptolemy,  which  was  probably  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  called  the  Portus  Syracusanus.  The 
intermed^te  stations  between  this  and  Aleria  are  the 
Portus  Favonii  (still  caDed  Porto  Farone^  and  pro- 
bably identical  with  the^iAa>v(ov  Aifi^F  of  Ptolemy), 
and  Praesidium,  half  way  between  Portus  Favonii 
and  Aleria,  probably,  from  its  name,  a  mere  military 
poet  (/Im.  AnLy.  85;  Ptol.  in.  2.  §  5.)  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Bubra  and  Alista,  which  he 
places  between  the  Partus  Syracusanus  and  Aleria; 
and  the  towns  of  Mantinum,  Clunium,  Centuria,  and 
Ganelate,  all  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  island,  N.  of  Mariana.  Nicaea,  which 
from  its  name  would  appear  to  have  been  a  Greek 
colony,  but  is  called  by  Diodorus  (v.  13)  a  Tjrrrhe- 
nian  one,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers) 
and  its  position  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  a  phinsihle 
conjecture  of  Cluverius  that  it  was  the  same  place 
afterwards  called  Mariana. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  Goruca,  the  chief, 
as  already  observed,  is  timber,  of  which  it  furnished 
an  almost  unlimited  supply.  Theophrastus  speaks 
with  espedal  admiration  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees 
that  grew  on  the  island,  and  of  which  the  Bomani- 
made  great  use  for  their  fleets.  (Theophr.  B.  P.  v. 
8.  §  1.)  The  same  forests  produced  resin  and  pitch, 
and  abounded  in  wild  bees,  so  that  wax  and  honey 
were  in  all  ages  among  the  chief  exports  of  the  Island, 
and  we  find  the  Gorsicans  on  one  oocasiott  compelled 
to  pay  200,000  pounds  of  wax  as  a  punishment  for 
theur  revolt  (Liv.  xlii.  7 ;  Died.  v.  13 ;  Plin.  xxi. 
14.  B.  49.)  The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
supposed  by  some  writen  to  arise  from  their  abund- 
ant use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  food.  (Steph.  B. 
s. «.  K^vot.)  Yet  the  Gorsican  honey  had  a  bitter 
taste,  owing  to  the  bees  feeding  on  tlie  box  trees, 
which  rendered  it  unpalatable  to  strangere.  (Theophr. 
H.P.  iu.  15.  §  5;  Diod  2.C.;  Viig.  £d,  ix.  30; 
Ovid,  Amor,  L  12.  10.)  Sheep,  goats,  and  cattle 
were  also  id>undant,  though  the  former  were  allowed 
to  run  almost  wild  about  the  mountains.  (Pol.  xii. 
4.)  But  the  island  produced  little  corn,  and  even 
under  the  Boman  empire  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
vines,  and  olives  was  almost  wholly  neglected. 
rSeneo.  Com,  ad  Hdv.  9.  §  2;  AnthoL  Lat  130.) 
Of  wild  animals,  according  to  Polybius,  there  were 
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found  abandsDM  of  foxes  and  nbbita,  Imt  no  wohw, 
bifcres,  or  deer;  the  wild  goat  also  was  nnknown,  bat 
the  wild  sheep  or  monsmon  {fJM&rfunf)  was  found  in 
the  moontoins  of  Corsica,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia. 
Strabo  mentions  it  in  the  latter  island  only,  but  it  is 
still  common  to  them  both.  (PoL  ziL  3,  4.)  The 
mines  of  Corsica  seem  to  have  been  neglected  bjr  the 
Runuuis ;  bat  its  granite,  which  is  dT  a  yvtj  fine 
qimlity,  was  worked  for  architectoral  pnrpoaes;  and 
the  Roman  qoarriea  in  two  little  islets  a  few  miles 
from  BomfaeiOf  at  the  soathem  extremity  of  Cor- 
sica, are  still  visible.  (Valery,  Voffage  en  Carte, 
chap.  80.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CORSOTE  (Kop<r<^,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5.  §  4),  a 
town  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Mascas,  where 
Cjrms  passed  three  days  on  his  march  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  It  is  described  bj  Xenophun 
as  deserted,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  It  has  been  oonjectnred  1^  Rennell  (JUue- 
tratiotu  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoumnd,  p^ 
103)  that  it  may  be  represented  by  some  huge 
rains,  now  called  JErti  or  Trtahj  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  travellerB  Balbi  and  Ranwolf,  when 
passing  down  the  Euj^rates.  Xenophon  states  that 
the  Mascas  flowed  round  Corsote:  perhaps  the  town 
was  situated  at  the  jonction  of  the  Eaphrates  and 
that  river.  [V.] 

CORSTORPITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
finit  Itineraiy.  Probably  Corbridge  in  Northnm- 
berland.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CORSYMUS  or  CORSTNUS.  It  appears,  from 
the  coins  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  that  there  was  a 
river  Corsymas,  or  Contynos,  there.  In  the  article 
Aphrodibias  the  river  is  named  Mosynns.  The 
name  in  the  editions  of  Hardoin  and  Siltig  (Plin.  t. 
29)  is  Orsinus.  Hardoin  says  that  the  editions  of 
Pliny  have  Mossinus.  It  seons  likely  that  Corsynns 
or  CorBjrmns  is  the  trne  name,  and  that  the  other 
forms  are  corruptions.  [6.  L.] 

CORTERATE,  a  town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  from  Bardigahi  {Bordeaux)  to  Ve- 
sonna  (Per^nieux).  The  phice  seems  to  be  Coutratf 
on  a  branch  of  the  Dordogne.  [G.  L.] 

CORTO'NA(KdpToii'a,  Ptol:  Eth.  Cortonensis  : 
Cortona),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  inUnd  cities  of  Etmria,  sitnated  on  a  lofty  hill 
between  Arretium  and  Glasium.  It  was  distant 
only  about  9  miles  from  the  Lacns  Trasimenns. 
There  is  great  confusion  aboat  its  ancient  name. 
The  Greek  li^end  which  represented  it  as  (bunded 
by  Dardanns,  called  it  Cobtthus,  a  form  frequently 
used  in  c(»iseqaence  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Virg.  Aen. 
Hi.  167—170,  vil  206—210,  &c;  Sil.  Ital.  iv. 
721,  V.  122.)  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
was  a  mere  transplanting  ai  a  Greek  tradition 
(MQller,  Etrtuker,  vol.  L  p.  277),  and  the  native 
name  seenw  to  have  been  Cortona,  or  some  form 
closely  resembling  it.  Dionysius  writes  the  name 
Croton,  and  says  it  was  changed  to  Cortona  (which 
he  writes  KoBopvlti,  probably  an  error  of  the  MSS. 
fur  Koff&ctyld)y  when  it  received  a  Roman  colony. 
Livy,  however,  calls  it  Cortona  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  without  any  allusitm  to  its  having  changed 
its  name.  The  ounfusiun  between  Cor  and  Cro  is 
so  natural  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Greeks  should 
write  it  KfH^wv,  even  if  the  Roman  form  was  the 
correct  one  :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Etruscans,  who  did  not  use  the  letter  o,  would  have 
written  the  name  KPVTVNA,  as  they  wrote  Pu- 
pluna  for  Populonium.  (Dionys.  i.  26  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  9.  Kp6TuP',    Mttller.  I.  c.  pp.  268.  277.)  I 
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Pblybios,  however  (!iL  82),  writes  the  bum  Ki^ 
r^mw^  and  there  can  be  no  doaM  that  the  rsfrv- 
nUa,  in  Tyrrhenia,  of  LyoopfarcHi  and  Theopflmpoi, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  by  tlw  Isttff 
to  Ulysses,  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  same  nsme. 
(Lycophr.  AUx,  806;  Theopomp.  ap^  Tsete.  ad  fe&) 

AH  aocoonts  agree  in  repneenting  Cortona  ss  cne 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etnuia,  and  at  a  very 
early  period  one  of  the  most  powerfol  of  the  ood- 
federatioa.     Dionysius  expressly  tells  os  that  it  «ia 
originally  an  Umbrian  city,  and  was  wrested  £rom 
that  people  by  the  Pehugians.  (Dionys.  L  20.)    It 
is  evidently  to  the  PtUugic  city  only  that  the  l^jcod 
of  its  foundation  by  Dordanus,  to  wiuch  so  pnmiiMSt 
a  place  has  been  assigned  by  Virgil^  can  be  (dentd: 
various  other  l^;ends  ahto  appear  to  point  to  the 
same  connection,  arid  may  be  considered  as  pn<ring 
that  the  Pelasgic  character  of  the  inhabitants  was 
strongly  marked  and  recognised   by  the  GrrrioL 
Bat,  notwithstanding  the  high  anthority  of  Niebuhr, 
it  seems  impossible  to  admit  the  Tiew  of  Dionysiiu, 
who  refen  to  this  city  and  not  to  Crestoo  in  Tb/sce, 
the  statement  of  Herodotas  oonceming  the  fati^ns^ 
spoken  by  the  Pehugians  in  his  day.  (Herod.  L  57 ; 
Dionys.  L  29.    On  this  much  disputed  qnestiaa  com- 
pare Niebuhr,  voL  L  pi34,  note  89 ;  M&ller,£(ntifar, 
vol.  L  p.  94—98;  Lepsins,  TfrrheRia€ke  Pdatger, 
p.  18,  &c)    Dionysios  represents  Cortona  as  baring 
been  made  by  the  Pelasgians  a  stronghold  and  centre 
of  operations  from  whence  they  gradually  extended 
their  arms  over  the  rest  of  Etmria  :  and  it  '^ 
doubtless,  with  reference  to  this  statement  thst 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium  terras  it  the  metropolis  of 
the  Tyrrhenians,   (Dionys.  i.  20 ;  Steph.  Bys.  »■  9- 
Kp&rw.)     There  are,  indeed,  drcumstances  which 
would  lead  as  to  infer  that  the  doninion  if  the 
Etruscans,  properly  so  called  (the  Rasena),  was  she 
extended  fnm  Cortona,  or  its  neighbourhood,  over 
the  more  soathem  parts  of  Etmria ;  and  it  would 
be  a  natural  surmise  that  Dionysius  had  nude  s 
CQofnsion  between  the  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians  sod 
the  Etruscans  proper  :  but  it  seems  more  probsbk 
that  both  conquests  may  really  have  emanated  from 
the  same  quarter.    [Etburia.] 

Important  as  is  &e  part  which  Cortona  bean  la 
these  early  traditions,  it  is  singular  how  little  we 
subsequently  hear  of  it.     There  con  be  no  doabt 
that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etniecsn 
confederation:  and  hence  in  B.a310  Livyspi*!^ 
of  Pemsia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  as  at  that  period 
among  the  chief  cities  of  Etmria  (**  fenne  capi» 
Etruriae  populomm."  Liv.  ix.  37.)     They  on  thu 
ococasion  obtained  a  peace  for  30  yean,  whic^  ^^ 
soon  broken  ;  but  the  name  of  Cortona  is  not  igvo 
mentioned :  and  we  have  no  acooont  of  the  time  i^ 
which  it  fell  under  the  sabjection  of  Rome.    In  ">• 
Second  Panic  War  it  is  mcidentally  mentiooed: 
Hannibal  having  marched  beneath  its  walls,  sw 
laid  waste  its  territory  just  before  the  bottle  of  the 
Thrssymenian  Lake   (Pol.  Ui.  82 ;    Liv.  xxil  4), 
but  the  inaccessible  position  of  the  dty  itM^  ^' 
dered  it  secure  from  attack.    At  the  same  time  U0 
broad  and  fertile  valley  beneath  it  offered  no  obetsdes 
to  the  march  of  an  army,  and  it  is  probably  for  ^ 
reason  that  we  hear  so  little  of  Cortona  in  history 
successive  swarais  of  in^'ade^l  having  swept  P*'' '' 
without  caring  to  attack  its  almost  LmiM«g^" 
podUon.     We  leam   incidentally  from  ^^J^ 
(i.  26)  that  Cortona  had  received  a  Rofflsn  c(W 
not  long  before  his  time :  there  can  be  no  doobt  thu 
this  must  be  referred  to  the  times  of  Soils,  an^  ^''' 
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it  wts  ofie  of  the  cities  of  Etrnria,  which  he  repeopled 
after  his  derastetioii  of  that  countiy.  (Znmpt,  de 
Cidon.  p.  252.)  It  was  not  sabeequently  renewed, 
and  therefore  does  nut  figare  in  the  lists  either  of 
Pliny  or  Ptolem j  as  a  colonj.  Both  those  authon, 
however,  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  £tniria 
(Plin.  iii.  A.  s.  8  {  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  48) :  bat  tWs  is 
the  last  notice  <k  its  existence  in  ancient  times, 
thoogh  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  continued  to 
subsist  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Qori,  Inter.  Etr, 
vol.  a.  pp.  361 — 398.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  ourlj  ages  of  Christianity,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  exis^  though  no  trace  of  it  is  again  found 
in  liistocy  till  the  13th  century. 

The  modem  city  of  Cortona  (which  is  still  the  see 
3f  a  bishop,  with  i^ut  5000  inhabitants)  retains  the 
site  of  the  ancient  one,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill, 
almost  deserving  to  be  termed  a  mountain,  and  ez> 
tending  from  its  highest  point  down  a  steep  slope 
facing  towards  the  W.,  so  that  the  gate  at  its  lowest 
eztmnity  is  about  half  way  down  the  hill.  The 
ancient  dty  was  of  oblong  form,  and  about  two  miles 
in  ctrcumfiBreiioe ;  the  circuit  of  its  walls  may  be 
easily  traced,  as  the  modem  ones  are  for  the  most 
part  based  upon  them,  thoogh  at  the  higher  end  of 
the  city  they  enclosed  a  considerably  wider  space. 
"They  may  be  traced  in  fragments  more  or  less 
preserved  almost  entirely  round  the  city,  and  are 
composed  of  rectangular  blocks  ci  great  sixe,  ar- 
ranged without  much  regularity,  though  with  more 
xegiud  to  horizontally  and  distinct  courses  than  is 
observable  in  the  walls  of  Volterra  or  Populonia, 
and  often  joined  with  great  nicety  like  the  masonry 
of  flesok." ..."  The  finest  relic  of  tiiis  regular 
masonxy  at  Cortona,  and  perhaps  in  all  Italy,  is  at 
a  spot  called  Tern  Hoxza,  outside  the  Fortress,  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  city,  where  is  a  fragment 
120  feet  in  length,  composed  of  blocks  of  enormous 
magnitude.  They  vary  frtxn  2|  to  5  feet  in  height, 
and  from  6  or  7  ieet  or  11  and  12  in  length ;  and 
are  sometimes  as  much  or  more  in  depth."  The  ma- 
terial of  which  they  are  composed  is  a  grey  sandstone 
much  resembling  that  of  Fietole,  (Dennis,  EtruriOf 
vd.  ii.  p.  436.)  A  few  other  fragments  of  Etruscan 
oonstrnction  similar  to  the  above,  are  found  within 
the  walb  of  the  city :  but  only  one  trifling  remnant 
of  a  Roman  building.  Outside  the  lower  gate,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a  curious  monum«it  called  the 
Tandla  tU  PUagora  (frxwn  the  confusion  commonly 
made  between  Cortona  and  Crotona),  which  was  in 
reali^  an  Etruscan  tomb,  constructed  of  vast  blocks 
and  slabs  of  stone,  instead  of  being  excavated  m  the 
rock,  as  was  their  more  common  practice.  A  re- 
markable mound,  commonly  called  //  Mdone^  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Canuueia^  has 
been  also  proved  by  excavation  to  be  sepulchral. 
Nomerons  minor  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Cortona,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
there  :  this  is  more  rich  in  bronzes  than  potteiy, 
and  anuHig  the  former  is  a  bronze  lamp  of  large 
size,  which  for  beau^  of  workmanship  is  considered 
to  surpass  all  other  specimens  of  this  description  of 
Etnucan  art.  (Dennis,  A  &  p.  442  :  who  has  given 
a  full  aocotmt  of  all  the  ancient  remains  still  visible 
at  Cortona.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORTORIACUM.  The  Notitia  mentions  the 
Cortoriaoenses  as  under  the  command  of  the  general 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  Galliae.  The  Cortoriacenses 
imply  a  place  Cortoriacnm,  which  was  afterwards 
written  Cnrtricum,  and  is  now  Conrlrai,  in  the  Bel- 
gian province  of  West  Flanders.    In  the  Capitu- 
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Uries  of  Charles  the  Bold,  a.  d.  853,  the  Pagus 
Curtridsns  is  mentioned  between  "Adertisus  et 
Flandra."  The  Flemish  name  of  Courtrai  is  Cor- 
tryk.    (D'Armlk,  Notice,  ie.)  [G.  L] 

CORTUOSA,  a  town  of  Etraria,  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  388.  (Li v.  vi.  4.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  oif 
Tarquinii,  and  a  mere  dependency  of  that  dty,  aa 
well  as  Contenebra,  mentioned  in  the  same  passage. 
Both  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown.        [E.  H.  B.] 

CORY  (Kwpu,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  96),  according  to 
Ptolemy,  an  island  in  the  l^nus  Argaricas,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Hinidostan.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  phice  which 
he  describes  elsewhere  (viL  1.  §  1 1 )  as  a  promontory : 
KApu  tutpw  rh  KoL  KaAAO'liroi',  —  implying  that  it 
bora  also  the  name  of  Calligicum.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  present 
Rami»eram  or  Ramofnam  Kor,  [CoLCUi;  Co- 
us.]  [V.] 

CORYBANTIUM.    [Hamaxxtus.] 

CORYBISSA     rScKPsis.] 

CORY'CIUM.     [Dblphi.I 

CaRYCUS  (KtLfWKos:  Etk.  Yiup^Kun,  YimpvKtA- 
Ti}t).  1.  In  Lycia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmns, 
which  places  it  betweii  Olympus  (^DeUktuUk)  and 
Phaselis.  This  agrees  with  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  KiipiMcor  oiyiaK6s^(m  the  coast  of  Lycia  (p.  666). 
The  Turks  call  this  coast  north  of  Olympus,  TMral^f. 
(Beaufort,  Kiaranuxnia,  p.  47.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  Tracheia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  Cape  Corycus 
is  now  KorghoZf  plainly  a  corraption  of  the  ancient 
name.  After  mentioning  the  Calycadnus,  Strabo — 
whose  description  proceeds  frvm  west  to  east  — 
mentions  a  rock  called  Poecile;  then  Anemurium,  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  as  the  other  [Amb- 
murium]  ;  then  the  island  Crambusa,  and  the  pro- 
montory Corycus,  20  stadia  above  which — that  is, 
20  stadia  inUnd — is  the  Corycian  cave.  Beaufort 
found  it  difficult  to  select  a  point  which  shotild  cor- 
respond to  this  Anemurium.  North  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Calycadnus  he  found  "  two  decayed  and  unin- 
habited fortresses,  called  Korghoi  KtdaUr{ca&'dn)\ 
the  one  standing  (m  the  mainland,  and  connected 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town;  and  the  other 
covering  the  whole  of  a  small  island  close  to  the 
shore."  He  thinks  that  the  little  fortified  bUnd 
may  be  Strabo*s  Crambusa,  and  tiiat  Cape  Corycus 
is  perhaps  a  small  point  of  hind  towards  which  the 
ruins  of  the  city  extend.  (JTaramafHO,  p.  240, 
&c.)  Leake  supposes  the  ishmd  to  be  what  Strabo 
calls  the  promontory;  and  the  castle  on  the  shore  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  Corycus,  a  town  which  Stiabo 
has  not  noticed.  But  a  town  Corycus  is  mentioned 
by  Utj  (xxxiii.  20),  and  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  and 
Mehi  (i.  13),  and  Stephanos  (s. «.  YitapvKOs), 

The  walls  of  the  castle  on  the  mainland  contain 
many  pieces  of  columns;  and  "  a  mole  of  great  un- 
hewn  rocks  projects  from  one  angle  of  the  fortress 
about  a  hundred  yards  across  the  bay."  (Beaufort) 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  traced,  and 
there  appear  to  be  suffldoit  remains  to  invite  a 
careful  examination  of  the  spot  There  are  coins  of 
Corycus. 

In  the  Corycian  cave,  says  Strabo,  the  best  crocus 
(saffron)  grows.  He  describes  this  cave  as  a  great 
hollow,  of  a  circular  form,  surrounded  by  a  margin 
of  rock,  on  all  sides  of  a  considerable  height ;  on  de- 
scending into  this  cavity,  the  ground  is  found  to  be 
uneven  and  generally  rocky,  and  it  is  filled  with 
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•hnibs,  both  tnrgnta  ud  coldnud ;  in  aaa\»  fuit 

the  Mficn  ii  cultiTttod :  then  i>  ■!»  &  on  bare 

liTR-  of  pare,  pellucid  walir,  but  it  imincdlitelj  linki 
■ie  osrii,  md  flowing  nnda'gnnind 


dncnptiftu  of  tbe  umB  plan,  ipparsotlj'  fhna  the 
urns  authority  Ibst  BUibo  fbllowgd,  but  mon  on- 
bellisfaaj.  Tbis  |dice  t>  prctebljr  on  tbe  lop  of  the 
mointun  ahon  CorrcuSr  but  it  doa  not  ^ppfAf  ta 
lijivfl  beaD  Bumincd  bj  ulj  modeni  traveller.  If 
llcls  uw  tha  placa  bimaelf,  he  bu  man  imagiiutico 
than  moHt  geographerv. 

Thii  pbi»  a  Uiaed  in  niTthical  atorj.  It  u  tbe 
Cilidu  an  of  Piitdkr  (P^tL  L  31),  aod  of  Ae>- 
chjloa  (Fran.  ViacL  350),  uid  the  bad  of  tbe  giut 
Tjpbu)  or  Tjphoeiu.     (Mell^  i.  13.) 


3.  In  Ljdia  (Tbuc  Tiii.  14,33,34;  Ut.  iiivL 
44),  ■  laf[7  iDoontaiii  (Smb.  p.  644)  in  the  pe- 
niuanlii  OD  vbich  Erythrae  ie  liUuitad.  Cufsto,  ft 
port,  mu  M  the  baae  of  Corjcus,  which  ie  uow  Ko- 
raia  «  Kurko.  Tbia  bold  beadknd,  allsd  tha 
Corjceou  PnmioDtoriuiii  (Plio.  r.  39),  looki  U>- 
nida  Sunoa,  and  Corma  tfaa  waeteni  pctnt  of  tha 
bay  OD  which  Teoa  is  stnatHt.  Tbii  appear*  to  be 
tba  plate  wbicb  Thncydidea  calls  Coijcns,  io  tba 
Krrilory  i^  Erytbria;  and  tliii  luppoailicn  Mgnm 
with  tha  movemeala  of  the  flaot  dociibed  in  TiiL  34. 
It  ii  also  clorly  iudicaled  in  Urfa  account  of  the 
pioTemente  gf  tbe  BomaiiB  and  EamnKe,  thmgb 
Li^  calls  it  a  promontory  of  the  Tai.  TliB  rneged 
coast  was  once  inhabited  by  a  piratical  people,  called 
Corycan,  who  carried  on  their  trade  iu  a  ■yetematio 
manner,  by  keefnng  sides  in  the  Tarioui  pccta,  to 
find  out  wliat  tba  traden  bad  in  thdi  slnpi,  and 
nbare  tbey  were  bound  to,  and  to  attaclied  them  m 
tba  eea  and  rohbed  them.  Hence  came  the  proverb 
whith  SIrabo  mentioni  (p.  644  ;  nmp.  Slept,  a, 
a.  e.  K^uirei,  who  quotas  the  Aaia  of  Hecataeua, 
and  cites  tbo  paseags  of  Strabo).     [Casmis.] 

4.  In  Pamphylia  near  Atlalcia.  [Attaueia,  p. 
3ai,  a.]  f  G.  L.] 

CO-BYCUS  {KJ<»««.  Ptol.  ui.  17.  ga:  Cro- 
Juan),  the  NW.  promoolotj  t(  Crela.  In  Sitabo  tba 
luuna  appeals  as  Cimarus  (Kifiapoi,  i.  p.  474). 
Elsenbera  Strabo  (ivL.  p.  838)  states  IhU  Coiycna 
waa  tba  point  wbenca  the  disiancea  lo  tba  several 
porta  of  Peloponncsne  were  measund :  aa  Grabiita 
endi  in  two  projecting  poinli,  it  ie  probable  ihat  tha 
W.  poiut  was  called  Cimaroa,  tha  E,  Coijcna.  We 
leam  fnm  Pliny  (iv.  20)  that  the  ialinds  wbicb  lie  off 
this  promontoij  were  called  Corycae,  and  thai  pan  of 
the  masa  of  rock  wbicb  forma  Uiis  point  went  by  the 
name  of  Mount  Corrcns.  Ptokmy  (L  c)  mentiaoe 
a  city  of  this  name,  and  then  is  a  passage  iu  wbicb 
JuTcnal  (xic.  2ST)  mentions  aCoiycianvtaaelwbich 
tvidently  bcloDged  to  thiit  Cretaa  town.  When  the 
Plonntine  tnTeUar  Boondelnionta  visited  tbe  blaad 
in  A.  o.  1415,  he  found  remaini  existing.  (Cameliiu, 
Crtta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  87 1  Fasbley,  TVov.  voL  IL 
p.  74;  Hoeck,  Knta,  voL  L  p.  377.)         [E.B.J.] 
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a  dty  of  tba  Bbodii,  aeoordiDg  to  Heodiieaa,  qantad 
by  Btephanna  (s.  >.).  But  It  waa  Dot  in  Bbodn,  d« 
waa  it  one  of  the  Bbodlan  poaaeuiaOB  in  tbe  Paraea 
[Oabia].  (Pba.  T.  as  ;  Ptol.  t.  3.)  Tba  Tabla 
marks  Cinydalli  {CoriilaUo)  on  the  road  fran  Fha- 

betmieD  these  two  jdacsa  19  U.  P.  Pliny  (t.  S5) 
places  CorydaUa  in  tba  iBtfTrior  of  Lyra,  afd  Pto- 
lemy mamions  it  wltb  Sigaiaaaus,  Bhodia,  Pbella^ 
Hyn,  and  other  ptacs,  aa  abnit  Hon  Uassicjtna. 
Than  an  coins  of  CocTdaUa  of  the  impBiial  p^iod, 
with  tha  apigiaph  Ka^vtaAAwr.  It  is  not  diffimtt 
to  see  when  this  place  aboold  be  looked  for.  Tba 
present  site  ia  a  village  called  BaJgwelia,  aa  th* 
east  uda  of  a  small  stream,  about  16  milca,  dirad 
distance,  soutb-weat  of  Pbaaelis.  (Spratt  and  Furbea, 
i^icia,  ><d.  L  p.  1G4.)  Then  was  discovcnd.  in  aa 
old  wall,  "  a  eqnared  block,  with  its  jnacribsd  bc« 
tnnwd  towards  the  stcDfe,  on  which,  in  beautifully 
pnaervfd  lettera,  was  tbe  name  d  tbe  dtj — Cory- 
dalla."  Then  an  at  C«7dalhi  tiie  mnaias  of  a 
small  thsatn.  of  a  Etonian  aqnnliici,  and  a  massiva 
Hellenic  wall.  Tbe  inscripdoD  ca;ded  frcm  GorrdaUt 
(vol,  ii.  p.  277)  is  of  the  time  of  U.  Aonbua  Anto- 
ninos;  u^  it  ebowa  that  Coiydalla  had  tbe  dsbbI 
Qreek  DoosUtntion,  a  senate  and  a  popalar  body. 
Pliny  mentiais  Gagae,  Corjdalla,  and  RbodiopaU^ 
in  tbia  order;  and  Kbodiopolis  waa  fimnd  by  Speatt 
and  Porbat  near  Corydalla.  [G.  L.] 

COBYDALLUS.     [ATnci,  p.  335.] 

COBYLEIUM  (KopilAfw:  EA.  KnfiAdm), 
acODiding  to  Stepbaniu  (i.t.)  a  noted  Come  ia 
PaphlagoDia,  so  called  fnta  a  king  Corylai.  It  doca 
net  appni  what  is  tha  anlboiity  rf  Stepbaoua. 
Xenopboo  (..disai.  vL  1.  g  3)  menlicoa  Coiylaa  a*  tba 
king  of  Paphlagooia  at  tbe  time  when  ha  peasHi 
thimigb  tbe  ooimtry.  t^-^l 

COBTNE.     [Ertthrab.] 

COBYPUAMTA,  a  town  in  fiitbrnia,  nintioHd 
byPliny(v.3!)uiaplacethatoaoE>exiited.  [G-L.] 

CORYPUANTIS  (Knfwfarrli:  £0.  CocTphao- 
tSDUs),  one  of  the  eetUemcnta  of  tha  Uytileoaeaos, 
on  tbe  coast  of  Aeolis,  oppoaite  lo  Leeboa,  and  north 
ofAtanuna.  Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Coiyphu.  It 
is  evidently  the  same  plaice  Kbich  appeara  in  Iba 
Table  Bsdeir  the  name  Cori&nio,  between  AdnayV 
tinm  and  Elatia,  —  whalerar  Elatia  may  mmt. 
Staho  (p.  607)  menlJcsisCaiTiJiantiB  and  Ueiaclea, 
and  "after  them.  Atte^'  [AiTBA.]  Tbawatphca 
in  the  Tabk  lo  EUtia  ia  ARaba.  Tha  oyettn  of  Co- 
rypbae  an  meatiooed  by  Pliny  (iixiL  fi).     [G.  L] 

COBYPHA'StUM.     [Ptujb.] 

CORYTHeiS.    [Tbqka.] 

COS(K*>.l[<(«i;Oos,P.Mela;  Coaa,LiT.,Tac., 
Ck.  Plin.:  Elk.  K«>i  (K*Twi  in  modarn  Gnek); 
Slanto,  at  SUmeUo,  a  ootniptifn  of  ^i  rin  Kia),  aa 
island  in  The  Hyrtuan  aea,  "  cite  of  the  meet  noavraed 
of  Ihat  beautiful  chain,  which  ooren  the  alattni  ihoa 
of  AaisUiuor.''  One  of  its  (•rlier  Daioes  was  UeropiB 
(Thoc  niL4l),  anotiMr  was  Nymphsa  (Plin.  v. 
31.  s.  36).  It  appaan  fran  an  iascriptxA  offn- 
lioned  by  Bcas,  that  it  waa  called  Lamgo  m  1^  time 
of  tbe  Knigbta.  Ita  eitoaboo  is  nearly  oi^nake  lbs 
gulf  of  ilalicamAsias,  and  it  is  se^eralad  by  a  nar- 
row etnuLfiomCDidusand  tbe Triopian pcaacoloty. 
ItslengthliesNE.andSW.  Embo  givas  tba  name* 
of  three  promontoriea,  Scandarium  on  tba  N^ 
Lactar  on  the  S.  (with  the  town  cf  Halisaina  nar 
it),  and  Dncaoou  on  tba  W.  (near  tbe  town  «f  Sla- 
maliiDoe),     lli  sriudjal  dty,  bearing  tba  »mt  i' 
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Hi*  kland,  ww  nev  the  ttnt  of  tbm  inumjutalw, 
tn  lid.  36°  53'  Kid  lorg.  87'  17'.  Ths  rirtnin- 
fflivicfl  of  tin  ialjuid,  ucordlnf;  to  Strmba  (kit.  p. 
G5T),  iiu  530  gMdiB,  uid  KconlinK  to  Pliny  (i.  e.) 
100  Romin  milMi  but  neither  of  Ihetc  dimrnsiona 
ia  comet:  tbe  true  ciTCumftrena  ig  mbout  65  geo- 
graphiml  miln,  and  the  length  Kbout  33.  Tlia  re- 
lation of  C«  to  the  neighbooring  eoaat  and  ijilanda 
in  Tividlf  illtutrated  bj  ench  vojaffea  ai  thgee  which 
■re  dnenbed  in  Li>.  iiivii.  IB;  Lucan.  rUL  SU — 
160;  Act.  ApoH.  tx.  xii. 

Trulitim  connects  the  evtiMt  Greek  inhabitanU 
ofCsawilha  migrnlion  from  Epidaums  ;  and  the 

UtMd  a  link  betimn  the  two  down  to  a  lata  pi-iiiid. 
(Fana,  iii.  S3.  §  4  ;  MBIIer.  Dor.  bk.  i.  oh.  6.)  In 
Homer  we  find  the  people  of  the  iilind  Sphtmg 
■guEQt  the  CariaiB.  (II.  ii.  677,  867.)  An  we 
appnacfa  the  period  of  distinct  hiitoi?,  the  t^tj'  d 
Cca  appeara  ai  *  mnnber  of  the  Doriui  Pentajwlia, 
whow  tuietnar?  was  on  tbe  Triopian  pransnt<ii7. 
(Hend.  L  IM.)  Under  the  Atheniui  rale  it  liid 
no  walla,  and  It  wu  tint  fortified  hj  Aldbiid-s  at 
the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesiin  War.  (Vmc.  vui. 
lOS)  In  labaeqnent  times  it  shared  the  general 
Me  of  the  nei{<hbonrini;  nasli  and  iilands.  For  its 
reUtJoii  with  Rhodes  in  the  wars  ajtaiiiEt  Antiochns 
ud  the  Bomana,  see  Poljb.  jix.  7;  and  Liij,  I.e. 
The  emperor  Claadina  bestowed  npon  it  the  privi- 

niniu  I^ns  lebnilc  the  cit^,  after  it  had  been  de- 
HDjed  b;  u  earthqnake.  (Pans.  Till.  43).  The 
•Dcieni  oonMltDtioD  of  the  Island  aeeme  tn  have 
bccD  monarchical,  and  trace)  of  ita  contJnnanco  are 
obseired  ia  an  inacrlplion  aa  late  aa  Vescuian.  It 
was  illualriocis  as  tbe  birthpUce  of  Ptolemj  Phila. 
delphns  (Tbeoc.  itII.  57),  and  of  the  painter  Apellu, 
■nd  the  [difiician  Hippocrates.  An  inUnilJnc  in- 
■eription  (Bockb,  No,  3503)  taiooinlea  it  with  Herod 
the  letrareh,  wfa«e  faiher  bad  conferred  manj  fa- 
Toon  on  C<s,  aa  we  learn  from  Jcaephna  (B.  J. 
HI.  §11). 

The  present  miied  popnlation  of  Greeks  and 
Tnrki  amonnts  to  about  BOOO.  The  island  itJtl 
giTCB  proof  of  the  natonl  prodnctivenea  which  irivi 
celebrated  bj  Strabo.  It  was  known  hi  the  old 
world  for  ita  ointment  and  pnrple  dye,  bat  eapecially 
(cr  its  winea  (Uor.  Sal.  ii.  4.  39 ;  ?en.  Sal.  t.  135), 
and  the  light  transparent  dreasea  called  *^Coa« 
vesteL'  {Tibnll.  ii,  3,  S3  ;  Proport.  L  2.)  The 
Island  is  genenllj  inonntainoos,  eaperaall;  oi  the 
■outh  and  west :  but  there  ia  a  tai^  tract  of  lerel 
and  finitfol  graand  towanis  the  north  and  eaat. 

The  most  ancient  captal  was  called  Astypalaea, 
tbe  poailjon  of  which  is  eitremolj  doubtful  The 
citj  of  Cos  itself  baa  contioncd  to  our  own  tlmea.  An 
unheallhj  la^non,  on  tbe  north  of  the  modem  town, 
marks  the  position  of  the  ancient  harbour.  Ctcee  to 
it  is  the  Turkish  castle,  which  Chiislian  travelleia 
■ra  not  allowed  to  enter.  In  its  walls  arc  some  elabo- 
nt«  KDlptniTs,  which  msj  perhaps  have  beloagnd  (o 
the  Aslepieiumor  temple  of  Ao.--c«lBjaua.  Thissanc- 
t<uu7  waa  ancienllj  the  object  of  greatest  interest  in 
the  inland.  A  school  of  phrsieiane  was  attached  to 
iL,  and  its  great  collection  of  voliTs  modela  miule  it 
■Inioet  a  mutenm  of  anatomj  and  pathology. 
"      ' mple  sa  atanding  * 


Ifvely  identified. 
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pp.  391—333.  But  the  beat  denripdon  ia  in  Ros^ 
AeiteH  nock  Kot.  Balicomatiot,  «.  4.  w.  (Halle, 
ISSa),  with  which  his  HtUtn  an/dm  Gritck.  In- 
(eh  should  be  compared,  toI.  Ii.  pp.  B6 — 92,  toI.  iiL 
pp.  121—139.  There  is  ■  mon^rapb  on  the  island 
by  KUsfer  (Dn  Co  Iniala.  Halle,  1833),  and  a  lerj 
useful  (aper  on  tlie  subject  by  Col.  Leake  (in  the 
Tram,  qf  the  Rogal  Soc.  of  Littrnture.  lol.  i.,  se- 
cond serifs).  Both  Leake  and  Boas  give  a  map  of 
Cos,  reduced  from  the  lecenC  sorrej;  bnt  for  Ml 
infonnaUon.  the  Admirallj  Charts  should  be  coo. 
suited.  Ofihoie.  No.  16D4  eihibila  the  situation  of 
the  town  and  the  roadstead  in  their  rrlstion  to  the 
opposite  cnut;  No.  I5S0  shows  the  lonn  in  detail, 
with  a  tiew  of  itfinm  the  snchomge;  and  No.  1898 
gina  *  general  delineation  of  the  whole  island.  St« 
also  No  1B99.  With  these  charts  it  is  dtdmble  to 
cqmparePiirdy'BSa»I«iji>iree(i)rj,p.lH.  [J.S.H.] 


COSAorCOSSA.  l.(Krfcr<roj,  Slrab.Ptol.:  £(*. 

CoeanuB:  Atutdoma)  a  dCy  of  Elmrio,  situated  on 
the  sea-coast  between  the  Portns  Hercnlis  and  Qra- 
viscM;  immediately  adjoining  (he  sonlhemmoM  of 
the  twonetks  of  sand  which  connect  the  MonleAr- 
genlarv  with  the  main  land.  [ABOEMTABiui 
HoHS.]  It  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (Atn.  i.  167) 
among  the  cities  snpposed  to  have  famished  auiilis- 
riefl  to  Aeneas  against  Meientins,  but  Ibis  is  the  only 
intimation  we  find  of  ita  having  been  in  very  early 
limes  a  pUce  of  consideration:  there  Ij  no  authority 
for  the  supposition  of  some  writer*  who  would  rank 
it  among  tbe  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  I.ragne. 
Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a  dependency  of  Void,  tram 

lium,  Plin,  iii.  5.  a.  8);  and  though  this  may  apply  to 
the  time  of  the  author,  it  is  certain  that  we  find  no 
evidence  of  ita  having  ever  lieen  an  independent  city  ; 
indeed  its  name  appears  f.ir  the  flrat  time  in  hialory 
in  B.C.  273,  when  a  Roman  colony  wis  estubliahed 
there  (Uv.  Epit.  liv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14).  This 
statement  has  been  regarded  byMadvig  and  Uomm- 
scn  as  nferring  to  Com  in  Lucania  (.-ee  No.  3),  but 
that  appears  to  here  been  always  tn  obscure  place, 
and  Zumpt  is  certainly  correct  in  refenilig  the 
Raman  colony  to  the  Etroscsn  Ci»a.  As  the  Romans 
had  triumphed  over  the  Volcientos  only  seven  yeora 
before  (FaaC  Cajut.),  it  was  natiual  enough  that  they 
should  seek  to  establish  their  power  in  this  port  of 
Elraria  by  planting  a  colony  in  their  territory. 
(Uadvig,  (js  Colon,  p.  298  ;  Uommsen,  Som. 
Mimaam,  f.  333  i  Zumpt,  dt  Colon,  p.  257.) 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  Cos«  was  one  of  the 
eighteen  colonies  nhich  were  still  able  and  ready  to 
furnish  their  nqnired  quota  of  supplies  (Liv.  iivii. 
111^!  liLit  it  uvms  ueierthetcaa  to  have  snifered 
10  that  in  B.o.  199  we  find 
■  a  reinfnrcement  of  colonists. 
Their  request  was  "at  first  refased,  but  granted 
three  jeors  afUnrards,   when  1000  new  cnloniNli 


severely  fror 
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were  MtUed  there.  (Id.  iwii.  2,  zzxtH.  S4.)  TIm 
chief  importance  of  Coaa  was  derived  from  ito  port, 
known  as  the  Portos  Coeanos,  which  became  a 
frequent  point  of  departure  for  the  Roman  fleets  and 
aquadroos  from  its  ready  communication  with  the 
Islands  of  IWa,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia.  (Lir.  zjui.  11, 
Txx.  39.)  It  was  from  thence  that  Lepidoa  em- 
barked (ixr  Sardinia^  when  driven  from  Italy  by  his 
colleague  Catulus  in  r.  c.  7d.  (RutiL  Itm,  i.  297.) 
It  was  in  the  nei(;hbourhood  c>f  Cosa  also  that  during 
the  Civil  War  of  B.a  49,  Domitius  asiiembled  a 
small  force  and  a  squttdron,  with  which  he  proceeded 
ti)  occupy  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  34;  Ciccuf  AU.  ix. 
o,  9.)  The  town  of  Cosa  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history,  but  its  name  is  found  in  all  the  geqgni|diers, 
and  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  third  century.  Rutilius,  however,  speaks 
rf  it  as  in  his  time  utterly  desolate  and  lying  in 
ruins,  and  relates  a  ridiculous  legend  as  the  cause  of 
its  abandonment.  (IHn,  I  285 — 290.)  The  city 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  again  inhabited, 
and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  AnaetUmiaf  now  given 
to  its  ruins,  is  uncertain. 

The  remains  of  Cosa  are  of  much  interest,  and 
present  a  very  striking  specimen  of  ancient  fordfica- 
tions.  Strabo  correctly  describes  the  city  as  stand- 
ing on  a  lofty  height  above  the  bay,  at  a  shcvt  dis- 
tance from  the  8ea(v.  p  225).  A  steep  aaoentof  above 
a  mile  lead*  to  the  gates;  and  remains  of  the  ancient 
road  are  visible  all  tlie  way.  The  walls,  which  are 
preserved  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  th«i  whole  ex- 
tent, enclosed  a  rude  quadrangle,  hardly  a  mile  in 
circuit,  forming  the  level  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  al)out  600  feet  above  the  sea.  They  vary  from 
12  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  are  composed  of  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  hard  hmestone,  fitted  together  with 
great  nicety:  the  upper  course  of  the  masonry  pre- 
senting a  marked  approximation  to  a  horixontal  and 
regular  style.  They  are  moreover  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  square  towers,  projecting  from  the  front 
of  the  walls,  14  of  which  are  still  standing  or  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced,  forming  a  continuous  chain  of 
towers  round  the  W.  and  S.  portions  of  the  city.  Ko 
other  instance  of  this  r^guhur  employment  of  towers 
is  known  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  or  ^e  massive  poly- 
gonal walls  of  so  many  cities  in  Latium:  while  it 
precisely  resembles  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  at 
Falerii  and  Alba  Fucensis.  It  therefore  furnishes  a 
strong  aigument  for  supposing  that  the  waUs  now 
standing,  were  either  erected,  or  at  least  in  great 
measure  rebuilt,  when  Cosa  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Dennis,  however,  from  whom  the  above  description 
is  taken,  strenuously  maintains  their  high  antiquity 
and  Pelasgic  origin.  (Dennis*s  Etruria,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  269—289 ;  Micali,  Antichi  PopoU  Italiani,  vol. 
i.  p.  152,  iii.  p.  6.)  The  small  extent  of  the  space 
enclosed  within  the  walls  su£5ciently  proves  that 
Cosa  ooold  never  have  been  a  very  powOTiul  dty. 

The  Itinenry  of  Antoninus  places  Cosa  on  the 
Via  Aurelia,  and  gives  also  another  line  of  route 
passing  through  Tarquinii  to  Cosa  (/(ml  Ant  pp. 
292,  300);  but  it  is  clear  that  the  lugh  road  could 
never  have  ascended  the  hill  to  the  dty  itself:  and 
the  Tab.  Peut.  gives  the  name  of  Succoea  (Suboosa), 
which  appeare  to  have  been  a  station  or  Hutatio  at 
the  foot  of  it.  The  port  of  Cosa,  called  by  lAvj  Portns 
:.y0sanus,  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  termed  by 
Strabo  and  Rutilius  the  Portus  Herculis,  and  is  still 
called  Porto  dErcoU:  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tlic  bsy  from  Co»a  itself,  under  the  shoulder  of  the 
JJuns  Argeutarius,  the  whole  of  which  remarkable 
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pwiiiuBtufy  cppeftrs  to  have  been  Included  in  tki 
territory  tif  Cosj.  Hence  it  is  termed  by  Tadtv 
"  Coaa,  a  promontoiy  of  Etmria**  (^ms.  ii.),  wImr 
he  is  oertunly  speakipg  of  the  M<mU  Argmlaro. 

2.  A  town  of  Lncania,  mentioned  by  Caesar,  who 
calls  it  *'Cosa  in  agni  Thurino"  (^B.C,  iii  22), 
and  relates  that  Milo  hiid  siege  to  it  and  was  killed 
under  ito  walls.  VeUeius,  however,  refers  the  samt 
event  to  Compsa  in  the  Hirpini  (it  68),  sod 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  death  of  Milo  as  oocurrUig 
**juxta  casteilum  Cariissannm*'  (ii.  56X  for  ^hicfa 
Sillig  would  read  Compsanum.  Bat  the  reading  in 
Caebar  is  well  supported,  and  there  is  do  reasoo  to 
reject  it:  the  Cosa  there  mentioned  would  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  but  an  obscure  place,  a  jneve 
Casteilum  in  the  territoiy  of  Thnrii,  and  there  is 
clearly  no  ground  for  supposing  the  Roman  ookcy  of 
B.C.  273  to  have  been  seUled  here  instead  of  at  Cosa 
in  Etruria.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  reed 
in  Pliny  '  Coesanum'  or  *  Cassanum*  for  *  Carissa- 
nnm,'  iod  that  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
modem  town  nf  Canamo,  near  which  is  a  pisoe 
called  doitik,  where  the  ruins  of  an  M^^M>t  d^  are 
said  to  be  still  visible.  (Cluver.  luU.  p.  1205;  Bo- 
manelli,  vol.  i.  p.  238).  Stephanns  of  Byxantimn 
dtes  from  Hecataeus  a  dty  of  Cosaa  (JSiaoa),  sa 
existing  in  the  interior  of  Oenotria,  which  may  pre- 
bably  be  identical  with  the  precedmg.      [£.  H.  B.] 

COSA,  a  town  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a  road  from  Tolosa  {Toulome)  to  Divooa  (Co- 
Aors).  The  distance  of  Cosa  from  Dirona  is  marked 
20  Gallic  leagues  ;  which  is  too  much,  if  the  place 
is  Cot  or  Cos, — as  it  seems  to  b^ — on  the  river 
Avekroi^  which  flows  into  the  ram,  a  branch  of  the 

COSCimA  (ra  Ko<rictria)  or  CCSCINUS  (PUn. 
V.  29),  a  plaoe  m  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  650)  speaks  of 
Coscinia  and  Orthosia  as  considerable  plans  {nr 
rouciai),  by  which  he  means,  perhaps,  something 
less  than  towns.  In  another  passage  (pk  587)  be 
says  that  the  river  which  flows  from  Cosdnia  to 
Alabanda  has  many  fords,  by  which  he  seenu  U> 
mean  that  a  traveller  must  cress  it  many  times. 
We  may  probably  infer  that  Coscinia  was  h^her  up 
the  stream  than  Alabanda.  Leake  saj^  {Ana 
Minor,  p.  234),  "if  Alabanda  was  at  Aratiuar, 
Ttkma,  where  Pococke  found  considerable  remains, 
may  be  the  site  of  Coscinia,  and  ito  modem  name 
may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  ancient.**  [G.L.] 

COSEDIA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  in  the  oouutiy  d 
the  UnellL  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  on  a  road 
from  Alanna  {AUaumB)  to  Condate  {Renmet).  The 
Table  gives  a  route  firom  Coriallum  (^Cherhom^) 
to  Condate  through  Cosedia,  which  is  the  next  place 
to  Coriallum.  D'Anville  discusaes  the  site  of  Coeedia 
vrithout  determining  ito  position,  for  there  is  great 
difficulty  about  the  distsnoes.  Some  geograpbere  take 
Coeedia  to  be  Za  Ccmkiikrt  ,*  and  there  are  other 
guesses.  [G.  L.] 

COSETAin  (K«nfT«'o(,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  17;  Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4  ;  Cositani,  Inscc  ap.  Gruter,  p  499),  a 
small  people  of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  alocig  tbe 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ibems  (JEhro)  Dorth- 
wards  to  the  Lalktavl  Their  territory,  called 
Cosetania  or  Cossetania,  contained  the  capital  city 
Tarraco  and  the  river  Sdbvb.  [P.  S.] 

COSSA  iK6<nra  or  KMro,  PtoL  vu.  1.  §  65), 
a  town  in  India,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  place 
&mous  for  the  diamonds  found  there.  It  hss  bed 
conjectured  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  pceaent  Ct^lat 
on  the  river  ZetvL  [Y.] 


C06GAKI. 

■  COfiSAEt  (K«rrrru)<),Bi>iidilHtritw1llll*Ulhig 

■  nwoirtiiiiKiu  district  cmlUd  Ciaun  (Kwaafii), 
on  th«  bsdeni  of  Sunan*  to  the  S.,  uul  of  Hsdu 
Higiu  (o  th«  N.  Th(7  wBi  B  hill  trib^  mad  ware 
Bimed  with  bawi  ud  uron.  Tbtir  bmd  was 
■tcriJc  Bod  nnimdDctir*,  «ad  tbtj  lind  tba  Uh  of 
nbben.  6ti»l»  C»i.  p.  JM)  "pfBkiof  themBi  coo- 
■Untlf  Bt  war  milh  th«T  DBghbuom.  and  tstifia  Is 
tlirir  fomt  when  b<  nji  Uut  tbej  lait  13,000 


tima.  (Diod.  itu.  111.)  Tha  Penian  Idi^  tud 
DBTO  been  ^la  to  ndnoa  tham.  bat  hcd  been  in  tha 
bB^t  <tf  pajing  them  a  tributa,  when  Ehej  moTed 
thflr  oooii  annuallj  from  Ei^bataoB  to  BabfLon,  to 
pan  Utair  winter  at  the  latter  plao&  (Stnb.  li.  p- 
S34.)  In  cbancter,  the;  aaem  to  have  nMoibled 
tba  Baiktiari  tribta,  <tfaa  unr  raam  orer  the  bdm 
Tcoontauia  which  tbcj  fbnnerlj  occupied.  Then  ia 
Mine  Taiiet;  in  the  artbni^nph;  of  Lhair  nante  in 
ancient  aulbon.  Plinj  <tI  ST.  a.  SI)  calli  them 
CoMii,  aod  In  »ine  placea  tbef  an  Bpi«nntij 
tonfoondad  with  the  Ciuii.  It  ia  praBiblt  that 
tbeir  name  mar  be  couoectad  with  tht  modem 
KimiMm.  [V.] 

COSSINI  (KAririHi).  Acoording  Is  a  fragtoeat 
of  Aitatnidome,  cited  bf  SlaphanoJ  (j.  v.  'Oorl. 
■•^t).  tlia  Oitiane*  vara  a  people  on  tha  Weatem 
Oomn,  who  wan  also  called  Cneini  bj  Artemidonii, 
bat  Ostiaei  i}  PjthtM.     It  leRni  probable,  that 
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(fi.  a.  a.  34.)  Walckenaer,  who  ia  iagenioua  on 
■neb  obecnre  namaa,  doea  not  admit  that  them  Co- 
cini  an  the  Bame  aa  Uh  Oetiaei,  bat  be  aaiiunea 
Ihem  to  be  a  Mlgbbonrin);  tribe  at  tha  wntem  ei- 
tmnitj  cf  Brelagne.  Than  [>  a  place  Ceamou  or 
CoaemoH  near  Brat.  [0.  L.] 

C0SSIN1TES  (Ko<rsw(n|i),  a  Thncian  rirer, 
Sowing  pnbablj  bj  tha  town  of  Conaineaa,  and  mp- 
tfiiv  iteelf  into  tha  A^euu  (AbUmi,  jff.jl.  it.  39) 
ltin.Ant.p.31).}  [L.  S.] 

COSSIO  or  COSSIUM  (Kifirctnr),  B  town  of  the 
Taatea,  a  people  in  Gallia  on  tha  Ganunna,  abara 
BnrdiKala  (Bordaua).  The  Vautaa  of  Ptolem; 
(iL  7),  and  Uk  VocUes  of  Cmw  <S-  G.  iii.  17),  an 
Aquitanian  people,  Kam  to  be  the  uma.  Tbaj  an 
abo  perhaps  the  Baubocalea  rf  PlinJ  (it.  18), 
nnlesa  the  name  indicateg  two  oontermiiwiu  peoples. 
The  latter  [nrt  of  Flinj'a  name  ia  clearlj  Vocalea, 
and  tbe  fonner  part  (Baia)  happen  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  Coulo,  which  lb  Bocor,  in  ibe  dapait- 
mcnt  of  Girmdt.  Tbe  diocese  of  Batat  probably 
ccpTHapondB  to  tha  ttrritory  uf  llie  Va«at«».  Walcke- 
naar  (  Gingr.  fc,  rol.  1.  p.  302)  con>!ctoraa,  that 
tba  Garonne  cata  thii  dioctoe  into  two  partt,  the 
eontheru  put  waa  the  conntij  of  tha  Vasatee,  and 
the  Dortben  part  between  the  Garonne  and  tha  JJoi^ 
dogtte  na  the  country  of  the  Vocatea. 

In  tha  Antonine  Ilin.,  Coeaio.  namad 
VaBBtai."  is  on  tha  md  fn>m  Bordtaia  to  Nar- 
bmmt,  and  37]  U.  P.  from  Boritaia.  The  nan 
Vaaaln  ocean  in  Auaonina  (M  it.  4),  who  eayi  thi 
bia  boiily  was  from  Ibis  pWe,  though  settled  j 
Bnrdigala.  In  another  pauage  (/'orant.  iiiT.  8 
ha  ipcBkB  of  "  CoNtia  Visatom.'     Ammianna  Ma 

in  a  dry  landy  conntry.   There  is  a  deacriptionoftha 

pUca  ij  Sidonina  Apoll.  (Ub.  >iil.  Ep.13).      TG-L.] 

COSaOANUS   (K»Tirrfa»t,   Arrian.   I»£c.  1), 

me  ef  tha  many  tribnfar 


corded  bf  Antan.  It  ii  pnb^y  th«  aame  aa  thai 
which  Pliny  (n.  18.  t.  S3)  calls  Cosaoafma.  It 
haa  been  caqjactaied  that  it  ia  lb*  eaaw  as  that  now 
CBlM  Coai  or  Cos*.  [V.] 

COSSUBA,  COSSTRA,  er  COSTRA  (lUir- 
nvpo,  Binb. ;  KArnpa,  Ptid.  fr.  3.  J  37 ;  IUbv- 
poi,  ScjL  p.  IMX  §  110:  EA.  Coannnua  i  Pim- 
lellariaf,  B  amall  ialand  in  the  UedilerTanean  Sea, 
aboot  half  way  batwen  Sicily  and  tbe  ooait  of 
Africk.  (Strab.  it  p.  133 1  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 :  UaL 
iL  7.  §  18.)  Seylai,  tha  sarlicat  anthor  by  whom 
it  is  mentiooad,  aaya  it  was  one  day's  Toyaga  fnm 
Che  HermaeMi  Prranootory  in  Africa.  Strabo  reckon* 
'    ahoDt  SS  mile*  from  Lilybaeum,  and  tbe  aama 

itaoca  tom  Clypea,  on  tlia  ooaW  of  Africa  (ti 

377):  but  ia  aaolher  puiaga  (srii.  p.  884)  ha 
diacribn  it  aa  diirctly  oppoeite  to  Selinoa  on  tha 
of  Gidlj,  and  diitanl  fnm  theooa  about  600 
1,  which  la  almcal  exactly  ccnect.  Its  nal 
la  fhm  the  iteamt  pcint  of  Africa  dots  Dot, 
boweier,  exceed  38  £00^.  mile*.  The  dktiDces 
^en  ia  the  Maritime  Itioeraiy  (p.  fil7)  are  *Ho- 
gsther  erroneona.  Stiabo  Bddi  that  it  ccntuned  ■ 
Imm  of  the  same  name,  and  wae  ISO  stadia  in  dr- 
rmica,  — but  thia  la  much  below  the  bnth: 
according  to  Capt.  Smjth  it  is  abont  30  milee  in 
'L  Orid  apeak*  of  it  aa  a  barren  itland,  ami 
ista  it  with  it*  mare  fertile  Doghbom  Uebt« 
{FoMl.  iiL  967),  and  SiUn*  lUlkiu  calls  it  "  pam 
CoieyrB-  (ut.  373).  It  natorally  hU  in  early 
tia>e*  into  the  hand*  al  the  Carthaginians  :  from 
~'~  im  it  waa  taken  by  tba  Bonwn  amsnla  H.  Ae- 
iua  and  Ser.  Fulirin*  in  the  first  Pnnis  War,  a 
conquest  which  (stnogety  Boagh)  was  tfaooght 
wcMhy  to  be  mantiiaied  in  the  triamphal  Fasti 
though  tb*  Carth^inian*  leonnvd  pvaesiicn  ui 
it  the  nait  year,  (itoiar.  nil  14;  Faat  CajaL) 
Tbe  kbuid  of  /\Mlatlaria  is  in  modem  time*    a 

,  dmej  el  Sdly,  and  eootaiiM  abont  3000  in- 
habitantB :  it  I*  wholly  of  Tokanic  origin,  and  ia 
tolerably  fertile,  capieially  in  Emit  and  TiDM. 
(Smyth'*  Sicilf,  p.  381.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COSTOBO'CI  (Ka>aT««fiiciH,  Piol.  IiL  9.  I  31 ; 
KarraoffHcei,    Dion  Ca«.  Ini.   13  ;    Coatobocd, 

Plln.  tL7;  Coatcboaa,  Amm.  Uara,  iiii.  8,  |43( 
Coelobod,Ca]ilolin.  Jf.  Anbmm.  c  32),  a  people  at 
DaciB,  {vebably  belonging  to  the  Wendiih  atock 
(Schafiuik,  5Janwjle  AUirtlun,  ml.  L  p.  133). 
Their  pontion  haa  been  aonght  in  the  dbtrict  e( 
TKirrngaie.  [E.  a  J.] 

COTES  PROM.     [Aktsldbu.] 

COTHON.     [Cabi^aoo,J 

COTIAEUM  (KOTiitioi':  Elk.  Umatit:  K»- 
takiyiA).  The  nam*  is  written  Cotyaftim  (Kh 
Tudiiav)  in  the  teit  of  Strabo  (p.  976),  but  th* 
eiugrapu  on  tbe  coin*  ia  md  Id  be  always  Kothhw. 
It  na  on  tha  Boman  read  from  DoryUsniD  {EM- 
Sitkr)  to  Philadelphia  {A  Uak-SktAr'),  and  in  Pbiy- 

rEpicletna,  according  to  Strabo.     It  ia  mentionad 
Pliny  (t.  32>      KiOai^  is  a  coseidenU* 
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town,  on  a  river  which  gome  geographers  take  to  be 
the  Tbymbrios.  Cotiaeum  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aeclepiades,  a  yerj  learned 
gRimmarian.  There  are  no  remains  of  importance 
at  Kutahiyah,  In  the  Table  the  name  Is  miswritten 
Cocleo.  [G.  L.] 

CO'TINAE  (at  K»r/yai),  a  town  of  Hlspania 
Baetica,  fitmoos  for  its  mines  of  copper  mixt  with 
p>ld,  lay  somewhere  in  the  range  of  moantains  which 
border  the  valley  of  the  Baetis  on  the  N.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  142.)  There  seems  no  sufficient  groond  for  the 
oonjectare  of  Vossius  (ad  MtL  iii.  1),  identifying  it 
with  Olbastrum.  [P.  S.] 

COTINUSSA.     [Gadks.] 

GOTTABANI  (Karrof^i^oO,  a  people  of  Arabia, 
to  the  east  of  the  Onunitae,  the  modem  Om&n^  ex- 
tending to  the  moantains  of  Uie  Atabi^  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Persian  gnlf.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.)  They  are  re- 
ferred by  Forster  to  the  Beni-KahUm^  or  Joctanite 
family  of  Arabs,  the  claiwical  name  being  merely  an 
inversion  of  their  well-known  native  appelbitian. 
(AnAia^  vol.  i.  pt  Ixxvi.,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.)      [G.  W.] 

COTTAEOBRrGA.     [VrrroNEa.] 

COTTIAE  ALPES.     [Aunw,  p.  107.] 

COTTIARA  (KoTTiapo,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  9),  the 
ohief  city,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Aei,  a  tribe 
who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Hindostan.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  23. 26)  nnder  the  names  of 
Cottona  or  Cottonara,  and  from  which  the  best 
pepper  was  obtained,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
PeripluM  (p.  32).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  represented  now  by  Cockin^  Cidicat^  or  TVo- 
twrnoore;  on  the  whole,  Coekm  is  prubably^  the 
most  likely.  [V.] 

COTTIARIS  (Ptol.  vii.  3.  §  3;  Bfarcian.  p.  30), 
a  river  of  China,  at  the  southern  end  of  that  empire, 
on  the  banks  of  which  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  Aethiopian  Icthyophagi.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine to  what  river  this  name  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred ;  hence  Mannert  has  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
river  of  Borneo,  and  Forbiger  that  it  is  the  Si  Kiang, 
the  river  of  Canton,  which,  agreeably  with  this  view, 
he  imagines  to  be  the  same  as  Uie  Catt^ara  of 
Ptolemy.     This  seems  the  best  suggestion.       [V.] 

COTTONA.     [CoiTiARA.] 

COTYLAEUM  (KotvXoiof),  a  mountain  in 
Enboea,  at  the  foot  of  which  Tamynae  was  situated. 
(Aeschin.  in  Ctetiph,  p.  480;  Steph.  B.  s.v.) 

COTVLIUS.     [Phioalba.] 

COTYLUS.     [Ida.] 

COTYaRA  (ra  KoT^pa:  Eth.  Konwpi-mt, 
Steph.  B.  S.V.)  and  COTYORUM  (Plin.  vi.  4),  in 
Poiitus.  According  to  Xenophon  (AwA.  v.  5.  §  4), 
a  cokmy  of  Sinope,  which  furnished  supplies  fSar  the 
Ten  Thousand  in  their  retreat.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Tibareni.  The  place  was  on  the  coast, 
and  on  a  bay  called  after  the  town.  Strabo  (p.  548), 
where  the  name  is  written  in  a  corrupt  form,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  small  pUce;  and  Arrian  as  a  villaj?e,-> 
which  was  owing  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Phar- 
nacia  being  supplied  with  part  of  its  pq>ulation 
from  it.  The  Maritime  Itins.  on  this  coast  make 
the  distance  from  Cotyora  to  the  river  Melanthius 
60  stadia.  Hamilton  (Researchet,  4^.  vol.  i.  pt  267) 
says :  ^  Cotyora  perhaps  stood  on  the  site  of  Ordou^ 
where  some  remains  of  an  ancient  port  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  are  still  visible."  But  he  remarks  that 
some  writers  suppose  that  Cotyora  wss  on  the  modem 
bay  of  Per^kembahf  **  which  is  certainly  more  shd- 
tered  than  OrdoUf  and  its  distance  from  the  rivtr 
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Heknthlns  agrees  better  with  the  60  ■!•£&  it 
Arrian  and  the  anonymous  Periplus,  than  tiie  aite  of 
OrAm."  [G.LJ 

COTYBTA  (KoTiyra:  Eth.  Korvprows),  a  town 
in  the  S.  of  Laconia,  near  the  promontory  Ifalea, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  alonj^ 
with  Aphrodisias,  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  order 
to  protect  this  part  of  the  coast  from  the  ravaiifes  of 
the  Athenians,  who  had  established  themselv«i  M 
Cythera.     (Thuc  iv.  56;  Steph.  B.  t,v.) 

CRAGUS  (Kpdyosi   Eth.  Rfdtyior),    a  moan- 
tainous  tract  in  Lycia.     Strabo  (p.  665),  wboee  de- 
scription proceeds  from  west  to  east,  after  the  pro- 
montory Telmissus,  mentions  Anticragus,  on  which 
is  Carmylessus  [Carmtlessus],  and  then  Crainis^ 
which  has  eight  summits  (or  he  may  mean  capes), 
and  a  ci^  of  the  same  name.     Pinars,  in  the  in- 
terior, was  at  the  base  of  Cragus.     There  are  coins 
of  the  town  Cragus  of  the  Roman  imperial  period, 
with  the  eingraph  Avicisvr  K/».  or  Kptu  or  Kpay. 
The  rsnge  of  Anticragus  and  Cragus  is  representrd 
in  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  (Ljfcia,  vol.  ii)  as 
running  south  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Telmissms, 
and  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  lower  basin 
of  the  river  Xanthns.     The  southern  part  is  Cragus. 
The  direction  of  the  range  shows  that  it  must  abut 
on  the  sea  in  bold  headlands.     In  Beaufort's  map  of 
the  coast  of  Karamanla,  the  Anticragus  is  maAed 
6000  feet  high.    Beaufort's  examination  of  this  coast 
began  at  "  Tedg  Booroon,  which  means  the  Seven- 
Capes,  a  knot  of  high  and  rugged  mountains  that 
appear  to  have  been  the  ancient  Mount  Cragus  of 
Lycia.**    (Karamama,  p.  1.)     The  rains  of  Pinara 
are  where  Strabo  describes  them,  on  the  east  side  of 
this  range,  about  half  way  between  Telmi^us  and 
the  termination  of  the  range  on  the  south  coast. 
There  is  a  *'  pass  leading  between  the  summits  of 
Cragus  and  Anticragus.     Between  the  two  chief 
peaks  is  a  phun  4000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  above 
it  rises  the  highest  peak  of  Cragus,  more  than  2500 
feet  above  this  elevated  plain.     The  first  half  of  the 
ascent  from  the  plain  is  through  a  thick  forest,  and 
the  remainder  over  bare  rock.    From  the  summit 
there  is  a  view  of  the  whole  pUin  of  Xanthus.  snd 
of  the  gorges  of  the  Massicytus,  which  lies  east  of 
it^    The  side  towards  the  sea  is  so  steep,  that  from 
this  lofty  summit  the  waves  are  seen  breaking  white 
against  the  base  of  this  precipitous  mountain  mass.* 
(Spratt's  and  Forbes*s  Ljfcia,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.)    It 
appean  that  Strabo  is  right  when  he  describes  a 
val!ey  or  depreissicm  as  separating  Anticragus  and 
Cragus;  and  the  highest  part,  which  towcn  above 
the  sea  at  the  Seven  Capes,  seems  to  be  the  eight 
summits  that  Strabo  spesks  of.    There  was  a  pro- 
montory Cragus,  according  to  Scylax  and  Pliny  (v. 
27),  which  must  be  the  Seven  Capes.    The  Uiera 
Aora  of  the  Stadiasmus  seems  also  to  be  the  Sevea 
Capes.   The  position  of  the  Crsgns  between  Xanthns 
and  Telmissus  b  mentioned  by  Mela  (i.  15),  and  In 
also  probably  means  the  same  striking  part  of  the 
range.      It  is  observed,  that  **  there  is  not  in  all 
Europe  a  wilder  or  grander  scene  than  this  pass 
through  the  Seven  Capes  of  Cragus."    (Spcatt  and 
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Focto,  vol.  L  p.  23.)  The  rocks  nod  furasto  of 
Cragns  wore  ombellished  by  poetic  fictions  as  the 
occttio!ia]  nsidence  of  Diana.  (Hur.  Carm.  i.  21.) 
Here,  aooordiiig  to  the  aathoritjr  quoted  bj  8tepha> 
nos  (s.'v.  KpJe)foi)y  were  the  so-called  3«i»r  kypimv 
tun-peu  The  site  of  the  dtj  Crafi^aa  has  not  been 
determined.  Leake  {Gtog.  Jovmalf  rol.  ziL  p^  164) 
oanjectores  that  Crsgna  maj  be  the  same  citj  as 
Sidjmia,  a  place  that  is  first  mentjoned  bj  Flinj. 

[SlDTMA.] 

There  was  a  Cngas  m  the  CiUciaa  ooast.  See 
AanocBBiA,  p.  146.  [0.  L.] 

CRAMBU'SA  (Kp4^tfolNr«,  £th,  KpataivUnos, 
Kpov^fowcubf).  1.  A  small  Island  off  tlie  soath- 
east  ooast  of  Ljcia,  which  Stiabo  (p.  666)  pU^es 
between  the  Saored  Promontoiy  and  Olbia.  It  is 
NE.  of  the  Insulae  Chelidoniae,  and  is  easilj  identi- 
fied bj  its  modem  name  Grambcmm,  It  is  a 
oharp  and  barren  ridge  of  rock,  and  yet  a  small 
stream  of  ezoellent  water  bursts  out  on  the  eastern 
sidoL  As  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  such  a 
rock  can  contain  a  suflScient  quantity  of  rain  to 
supply  the  spring,  it  is  oonjeetured  that  the  water 
comes  from  the  mountains  on  the  mainland,  and  it 
must  therefore  pass  under  the  sea,  which  is  170  feet 
deep  between  the  island  and  the  land.  (Beauibrt, 
Karamamia,  p.  89.)  The  Stadiasmus  makes  the 
distance  between  Pbaselis  and  Crambosa  to  be  100 
stadia,  but  it  is  more.  Leake  and  others  take  it  to 
be  the  Dionysia  of  Scylaz  (p.  89)  and  of  Pliny  (y. 
31);  but  Pliny  mentions  Crambussa,  and  though 
his  text  is  confused  by  a  number  of  names  heaped 
together,  be  seems  to  mean  the  island  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Ptolemy  (▼.  5)  mentions  Gnmbusa 
as  an  island  a4jacent  to  Pamphylia;  but  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  position  of  the  Crambusa  of  Lycia. 

2.  The  Stadiasmus  mentions  a  Crambusa  on  the 
CiUcian  coasL  The  description  of  the  Stadiasmus 
proceeds  from  east  to  west  The  text  seems  to  mean 
as  folkiws:  **  from  Cnnni  to  the  Pisurgia,  having  on 
the  left  the  Crembusa,  45  stadia."  The  next  i&ce 
to  the  west  is  Berenice,  60  stadia.  [BBRKmcB.] 
Beaufort  {KarammiUk^  pi  210)  describes  two  small 
islands  east  of  Gelenderis,  named  Papadimia ;  and 
it  has  been  ooiyectured  that  these  may  represent  the 
Crambusa  of  tlie  Stadiasmus.  But  this  is  only  a 
guess. 

3.  Strabo  (p.  670)  mentions  another  Crambusa 
on  the  Cilician  ooast     [Coktcus.]         [G.  L.] 

GRANAE  (Kpordif),  an  isUnd  in  the  Laoonoan 
gulff  opposite  Gytheium,  whither  Paris  carried  off 
Helen  from  Sparta.  This  little  island,  now  called 
MaratiiomHy  is  described  by  a  modem  traveller  as 
**  low  and  fiat,  and  at  the  dbtanoe  of  only  100 
yaids  finom  the  shore.  The  mined  foundation  of  a 
temple  supports  at  present  a  Greek  chapel"  (Horn. 
Jl  ill.  442;  Paus.  ui.  22.  §  1 ;  Walpob's  J/maoirt, 
vol.  L  p.  58.) 

CRANAOSw    rAMTiocHEiA,  No.  5,  pi  146.] 
CRANEIA.     [Ambbacia,  p.  121,  a.] 
CRANEION.     [CoRUfTuuSi  p.  680,  a.] 
CRA'NII  (K^ioi),  a  town  of  Cephallenia,  si. 
tuated  at  the  he»l  of  a  bay  on  the  western  coast 
In  B.  a  481  it  joined  the  AUienian  allianoei  together 
with  the  other  Cepballenian  towns  (Thuc.  ii.  80); 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Corinthians  made  a 
icaoent  upon  the  territory  of  Cronii,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss.    (Thuc.  ii.  33.)    In  b.  c.  421  the 
>thflinian«  settled  at  Cranii  the  Messenians  who  were 
withdrawn  from  Pylos  on  the  surrender  of  that  for> 
trws  to  the  Laoedoamooians.  (lime.  ▼.  35.)    Craoii 
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sumndcnd  to  the  Romans  withont  resistance  in 
B.  o.  189.  (Lit.  xxxviii.  28.)  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Strabo  (x.  p^  455)  and  Pliny  (ir.  12.  s.  19). 

The  ruins  of  Cranii  are  near  the  modem  town  of 
ArgottML  Leake  remarks  that  "  the  walls  of  Cranii 
are  among  the  best  extant  spedroens  of  the  military 
architecture  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  curious  example 
of  thdr  attention  to  strength  of  position  in  preference 
to  other  oonTeniences ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
rugged  or  forbidding  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
site.  The  enclosure,  which  was  of  a  quadrilateral 
form,  and  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  three  miles  in 
circumference,  followed  the  crests  of  several  rocky 
summits,  snmnmding  an  elevated  hollow  which  falls 
to  the  sonth>weatem  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Ar^ 
gottolL'  The  walls  may  be  traced  in  nearly  their 
whole  ciRumferBnoe.  (Leakoi  Narikem  Osoee 
ToL  ill  p.  61,  seq.) 
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CRANOK  or  CRANNON  (KfMw«$r,  KfHuWr; 
the  name  is  written  in£flerently  with  the  single  and 
double  r  in  inscriptions  and  coins,  as  well  as  in 
andent  authore:  £ik.  Kpoi^ior),  a  town  of  Pe- 
lasgiotis,  in  Thessaly,  situated  S. W.  of  Larissa,  and 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Gyrton,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  880,  frag.  14).  Its  most  an- 
cient name  is  said  to  have  been  Ephyra:  nnd  Homer, 
in  his  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephyri  and 
Phlegyae,  is  supposed  by  the  ancient  commentaton 
to  have  meant  the  people  afterwards  called  Cranno- 
nians  and  Gyrtonians  respectively.  (/L  xiil  301 ; 
Stiab.  /.  e.  ix.  p.  442 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KpoyM^). 
Pindar  likewise  spsaks  of  the  Crannonii  imder  the 
name  of  Ephyrsei  (iyA  x.  85).  Crannon  was 
the  residence  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  fiunily  of 
the  Soopadae,  whose  numerous  flocks  and  heida 
grased  in  the  fertile  plain  surrounding  the  city. 
(Theocr.  xvi.  86.)  Diactoridee,  one  of  the  Soopadao 
of  Cxannon,  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  dangh* 
ter  of  Ckisthenes  of  Sicyon.  (Herod.  vL  127.)  Si- 
monides  resided  some  time  at  Crannon,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Scopadae;  and  there  was  a  cele- 
brated story  current  in  antiquity  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  Dioscuri  preserved  the  poet's  lifo 
when  the  Scopadae  were  crushed  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  roof  of  a  bnUding.  (Ck.  de  Orat  ii.  86:  the 
story  is  related  in  the  DieL  o/Bioffr,  vol.  iii.  p.  834.) 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c 
481)  the  CnnnonianS)  together  with  some  oif  the 
other  Thessalians,  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians.  (Thuc  ii  22.)  In  b.c.  394  they 
are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Boeotians,  who  mt^ 
lested  Agesilaus  in  his  march  through  Thessaly  on 
his  return  from  Asia.  (Xen.  HelL  iv.  3.  §  3.)  In 
B.a  191  Crannon  was  taken  by  Antiochus.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  10.)  It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  war  with 
Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii.  65.)  Catullus  (Ixiv  35)  speaks 
of  it  as  a  declining  place  in  his  time: — 

''Deseritur  Scyros:  linquunt  Phthiotica  Tempo, 
Cranonisque  domes,  ac  moenia  Larissaea." 

Its  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (ir.  8.  §  15).  Its  site  ban 
been  fixed  by  Leake  at  some  ruins  cdled  Paled  Ld^ 
rufo,  situated  half  an  hour  from  Had^a&r^  which  is 
distant  2  houn  and  27  minutes  from  Ldritta,  At 
Pdisa  Xdrtsoa  Leake  found  an  ancient  inscriptkn 
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contaimng  the  name  of  Crannon.  The  name  of  the 
rains  shows  that  thej  were  once  more  omsiderable 
than  thej  are  at  present:  but  even  now  **80ine 
foondations  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  or  more  pro- 
hablj  of  the  citadel,  may  be  traced  along  the  edj^e 
of  a  qoadrangular  height  called  PaUokakro,  which 
is  nearlj  a  mile  in  circomfeienoe,  and  towards  the 
npper  part  of  which  are  some  vestiges  of  a  transverse 
w«ll,  forming  a  double  inclosore.  "f  his  height,  and 
all  the  fields  anmnd,  are  covered  with  pottery;  and 
on  the  side  of  the  height,  or  on  the  rise  of  tlie  hills 
behind  it,  are  eight  or  nine  small  tamulL"  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  363,  seq.) 

CRATAEIS  (K^Toitf),  a  small  river  of  Bmt- 
uom,  flowing  near  the  Scyllaean  pramontarjr.  It 
derived  its  name  fimn  a  nymph  Crataeis,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  waa  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Horn. 
Od.  131,  124;  Ovid,  Met  xiii.  749.)  The  river, 
which  is  mentioned  oolj  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  10),  and 
Soliaos  (2.  §  22),  was  probably  a  small  stream  which 
fiills  into  the  sea  about  3  miles  £.  of  Scilla,  and  b 
called  the  Fiume  tU  Solano^  from  a  village  of  that 
name^  or  Fiume  dei  PeteL  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p. 
74.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CBATEIA  (Kporcfa),  ig  placed  by  Ptolemy  (▼. 
I)  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  and  he  gives  it  also 
the  name  Flaviopolis,  which  clearly  dates  from  the 
imperial  period,  and  probably  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  between  Cbiadiopolis 
and  Ancyra  of  Galatia,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Cbiadio- 
polis. An  aatonomons  coin  with  the  epigraph  «pi| 
is  attributed  to  this  pUce;  and  there  are  coins ci  the 
imperial  period,  from  Antoninus  Pius  to  Gallienas. 
It  became  an  episcopal  see.  There  is  nothing  to 
determine  the  position  of  Crateia,  and  it  is  placed  in 
the  maps  purely  at  hazard.  [G.  L.] 

CRATKIAE  (K^Tfioi:  Krato%  aoma  small 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Libnmia  in  Illyricam. 
(Scylaz,  p.  8;  Plin.  iiL  26.  s.  30.) 

CRATER  (6  Kpariip)  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Strabo  (v.  p.  242),  to  the 
beaatiful  gulf  now  known  aa  the^af  ofNapUM^oM 
of  the  nuwt  remarkable  natural  features  on  the  coast 
of  Italy.  It  was  oilled  by  Eratosthenes  the  Cu- 
MABAN  Gulf  {6  ¥ivtuuo%  «r<iAvot,  ap.  Strab.  i.  p. 
22,  23);  Appian  terms  it  the  Gulf  above  Cumae 
(6  kSkwos  6  &irkp  K^fjois,  B.  C.v.81)  ;  it  appears 
to  have  oeen  generally  known  to  R(Mnan  writers  as 
the  Gulf  of  Puteoli.  (Sinus  Putrolamus,  Plin. 
lit.  6.  8.  12;  Melaii.  4;  Suet  Atig.  98.)  Its  boun- 
daries and  natural  character  have  been  already  de- 
scritied  under  the  article  Campania.    [E.  H.  B.] 

CRATHIS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  1.3,  b.] 

CRATHIS  (K^it),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
riven  of  Bruttium,  which  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
course  forms  the  boundary  between  that  pfovince 
and  Lucania.  It  rises  in  the  central  mountain 
group  of  Bruttiun*.  (the  Silii)^  a  few  miles  S.  of 
Ctmscntid,  flows  below  the  walls  of  tliat  town,  where 
it  u  joined  by  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Basentus  or 
Buscntus  {Busento)j  and  ha^  a  course  nearly  due 
N.  through  the  centre  of  the  Bruttian  penin^ula,  till 
it  approaches  the  confines  of  Lucania,  when  it  tarns 
abruptly  tu  tlie  E.  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum,  immediately  to  tlie  S.  of  the  ancient  site  of 
Thuriu  At  the  present  day  it  receives,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  above  three  miles  from  its  month,  the  waters 
of  the  river  Sybaris  (now  called  the  Cosotfs),  which 
III  ancient  times  pursued  their  own  course  to  the  sea. 
[  Stb  ABIB.3  From  its  close  proximity  to  the  celebrated 
city  of  Sybaria  the  Crathis  is  noticed  by  many  ao- 
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oent  writen.  (Lyoophr.  AUx.9l9  ;  Theoer.  ▼.  16.) 
Eoripides  sings  its  praises,  and  allndea  to  the  peco- 
liar  golden-red  tinge  it  waa  supposed  to  impart  ts 
the  hiur,  a  fact  which  is  abo  noticed  by  Ond  an-i 
other  writers.  (Eur.  TVoodL  228  ;  Ovid.  Met  xr. 
315;  Stiab.  vi.  p. 263;  Plin.  zxzi  2.  a.  10;  \lbu 
Seq.  p.  9;  Timaeos  ap,  Aniig,  Carjftt.  149.)  The 
pbuns  through  which  the  Crathis  flows  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  ooone  were  noticed  in  andent  times  for 
their  fiertility:  they  are  now  become  mar^y  an4 
imhealthy.  Like  all  streams  which  descend  from  a 
moontainoiis  region,  and  afterwards  fknv  thnogfa  a 
flat  alluvial  tract,  the  river  was  subject  to  vicient 
inundatioDS  and  sudden  changes  of  ita  coune:  dur- 
ing the  flourishing  days  of  Sybaria  it  waa  dodbtles 
restrained  by  dams  and  artificial  embankments;  and 
hence  when  the  citizens  of  Grotona.  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Sybarites  in  b.c.  510,  detennined  to 
annihilate  the  rival  city,  they  brake  down  the  banks 
of  the  Crathis,  and  toined  ita  waters  00  to  the  site 
of  Sybaria.  (Strab.  vi.  p^  263.)  Hence  Herodotus 
inddentally  nodces  the  dry  bed  of  the  Crathis  (v. 
45),  which  waa  evidently  its  ancient  channeL  The 
same  aothor  expressly  tells  as  that  the  Italian  river 
was  named  by  the  Achaeans  who  fbanded  Sybaria, 
after  the  less  celebrated  stream  of  the  same  name  in 
their  native  oonntry.  (Herod.  L  145 ;  SCnb.  viiL 
p.  386.)  [E.H.B.] 

CRAUGA'LLIUM  (KpairydUXioF),  a  town  of 
Phocts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gir^a,  whose  in- 
habitants are  said  to  have  joined  the  Cixrhaeaos  io 
maltreating  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  oonsalt  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  It  was  destroyed  along  with 
Cirrha  at  the  end  of  the  First  Sacred  War,  and  ita 
name  does  not  occur  agun.  [Crissa.]  The  name 
of  the  people  is  variously  written  CiangaUidae^ 
Cranallidae,  and  Acragallidae.  Leake  conjectures 
that  Xerepigadko  is  the  site  of  this  town.  (Aeschin. 
c  Cienph.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph.;  Harpocrat «.  r.  K^op- 
oXA/Scu;  Leake,  NoriKent  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  567.) 

CRAUNl  (K^iMroi),  a  promontory  on  the  Cilidan 
coast,  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus :  **  from  tbs 
Melas  river  to  the  point  Cimoni,  40  stadia."  [Cbam- 
BuaA,  No.  2.]  Leake  observes  (^Ana  Mimor,  p. 
206),  <*  The  river  which  joins  the  sea  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  of  PapadkU^  being  the  largest  stream  on 
the  part  of  the  coast  under  consideration,  seems  to  be 
the  Melas  of  the  Stadiaamns;  and  the  cape  which  lies 
midway  between  that  stream  and  Celenderia  may  pos- 
sibly lie  the  Crauni  of  the  same  authority."    [G.L.] 

CREMASTE  (K^Aicurr^),  a  place  nmntioaed  \!f 
Xenophon  (^HelL  iv.  8.  §  37).  He  speaka  of  tho 
plain  near  Cremaste,  **  where  there  are  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Abydeni."  If  Cremaste  was  a  vilUge, 
it  was  {HTobably  on  a  hill  above  the  plain.  As  Strabo 
speaka  of  gold  mines  at  Astyra  [Asttba],  it  has 
been  ooigectiired  that  Astyia  and  Cremaste  are  either 
the  same  place,  or  two  adjacent  places.  Gold  mines 
belonging  to  Lampsacos  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(zxzvii.  11)  and  by  Polyaenus  (ii.  I.  §  26);  and 
they  may  be  the  same  aa  those  of  Cremaste,  if  we 
suppose  Cremaste  to  be  between  Abydas  and 
Lampsacos.  [G.  L.] 

CRE'MERA  (K^iiipa\  a  imall  river  of  Etraria, 
flowing  into  the  Tiber  a  few  milea  above  Rome.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  menKxrable  defeat  of  the  300 
Fabii,  who  established  on  ita  banks  a  fortified  post, 
from  whence  they  carried  on  hostilities  agunst  the 
Veientes,  and  laid  waste  their  territory,  ontil  they 
were  at  length  decoyeil  into  an  ambuscade,  and  all 
pat  to  the  sword,  ii.G.  477.  (Liv.  ii.  49, 50;  DicmyB. 
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ix.  16, 18-^22 ;  Diod.  xi.  53 ;  Ond.  Fa$L  S.  193  j 
—242 ;  Flor.  i.  12  ;  G«n.  xvii.  21.  §  13.)  Ac 
cording  to  Livj  (vi.  1)  this  disaster  occnrred  on  the 
same  day  of  the  year  (the  1 6th  of  Jolj).  which  was 
aflerwanis  marked  by  the  still  more  calamitoos  de- 
feat on  the  Allia.  No  other  mentioD  of  it  occurs  in 
history,  nor  is  its  name  found  in  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers :  it  is  evident,  theieforei  that  it  was  hot  an 
inconsiderable  stream.  Cluverins  was  the  first  to 
identify  it  with  a  small  river  called  the  Fouo  tU 
Valoa  Qit  Tarca,  which  has  its  source  in  the  crater- 
formed  basin  of  BaecanOf  flows  by  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Veii,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  immediately 
opposite  to  Caaiel  GwbUeo  (the  site  of  Fidenae), 
about  6  miles  from  Rome.  (Cluver.  ItdL  p.  636.) 
But  though  the  authority  of  Cluverius  has  been  fol- 
lowed on  this  piint  (apparently  without  investigation) 
by  all  subsequent  topotprtphers  (Geil,  Kibby,  West- 
phal,  &c),  the  arguments  which  led  him  to  fix  upon 
this  stream  as  the  Cremera  are  bused  upon  his  er- 
roneous views  as  to  the  pusition  of  Veii;  and  the  site 
of  that  city  being  now  fixed  with  certamty  near 
Isoia  Famae^  it  is  diflicult  to  admit  any  longer 
that  the  Fo$90  di  VcUca  can  be  the  ancient  Cremera. 
DioDysius  speaks  of  that  river  (ix.  15)  as  not  Jar 
distant  from  the  city  of  Veii — an  expression  which 
could  hardly  apply  to  a  stream  that  flowed  imme- 
diately below  its  walls :  and  a  still  stronger  objection 
is  that  the  stream  in  question  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  lie  between  the  Vcientes  and  Rome,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  forays  of  the  former  people.  It  is  ceitain 
that  the  little  brook  now  called  Acqua  TVaversa, 
which  crosses  tlie  Flaminian  Way  and  falls  into  the 
Tiber  almost  3  miles  nearer  Rome,  would  correspond 
far  better  with  the  position  requisite  for  such  a 
post  as  that  of  the  Fabii:  and  though  a  very 
trifling  stream,  its  banks  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Valeay  are  in  many  places  lofty  and  precipitous, 
and  would  afibrd  an  advantageous  site  for  their 
fortress.  Ovid  indeed  speaks  of  the  Cremera  as  a 
violent  torrent  {Cremeram  rapacem)^  but  adds  that 
this  was  when  it  was  swollen  by  winter  rains.  At 
anj  other  time  indeed  such  an  expression  would  be 
equally  inapplicable  to  both  streams:  the  Fo$9o  di 
Valca  being  itself  but  a  small  and  sluggish  brook, 
though  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  with  lofty 
banks.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  known 
as  the  Fotso  di  FormeUo. 

The  castle  of  the  Fabii,  to  which  both  livy 
and  Dionysins  give  the  name  of  Cremera,  was  evi. 
dently  a  mere  fortified  post  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Veientines:  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  its 
identification,  as  has  been  done  by  some  Italian 
antiquaries.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GREMNA  {h  Kpiifum  or  Kp4fa^a\  a  pUu»  in  Pi- 
sidia,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  a  strung  post  on  an 
eminence.  It  was  taken  by  the  Gaktian  king 
Amyntas,  a  contemporary  of  Strabo  (p.  569).  It 
became  a  Roman  colony,  as  Strabo  says;  and  thore 
are  imperial  coins  with  the  epgraph  Col.  IvIj.  Avo. 
Cremxa.  The  passage  of  Strabo  about  Cremna 
has  caused  great  difficulty.  He  says  that  Amyntas 
did  not  take  Sandalinm,  which  is  situated  between 
Cremna  and  Sagalassus.  Strabo  adds,  "  Sagalassns 
is  distant  from  Apameia  a  day's  journey,  having  a 
descent  of  about  30  stadia  from  the  furt  (toD  4pii- 
Ikaros),  and  they  call  it  also  Selgessus."  Cramer 
i^Asia  Minor^  vol.  ii.  p^  299)  supposes  Strabo  to 
mean  that  **  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Saga- 
lassns, in  a  northerly  direction,  was  the  important 
ftatress  of  Cremna;'*  on  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
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nme  mden  to  observe,  that  where  a  Greek  text 
presents  a  difiknlty,  Cnmer  is  often  wrong  in  ex- 
plaining it.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  here.  The 
French  translation  of  Strabu  makes  a  like  mistake; 
and  Groskurd  the  same,  for  he  translates  it  "  hat 
fast  dreissig  stadien  hinabsteigung  von  jener  veste," 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  means  Cremna.  Arun- 
dell  {Aria  Minor ^  vol.  ii.  p.  81)  i»x>perly  remarks 
that,  if  there  were  only  30  stadia  between  Cremna 
and  Sagalassus,  "  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  San- 
dalium  should  be  between  them.'*  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable at  all ;  and  Strsbo's  text,  whatever  fault 
there  may  be  in  it,  clear!/  places  Cremna  at  some 
distance  from  Sagalassus,  and  "  the  fort  **  is  not 
Cremna.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  of 
Stntbo  from  which  we  can  determine  the  distance 
between  Sagalas^us  and  Cremna,  nor  their  rehitive 
position.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  the  Cremna  Co- 
lonia,  and  according  to  him  it  is  in  the  same  longi- 
tude as  Sagalassus.  Arundell  found  a  place  called 
Gtrmk  fifteen  miles  SSE.  of  the  village  of  AUdhriM^ 
which  is  near  the  ruins  of  Sagalassus.  There  is  a 
VMw  of  Gemii  in  Arundell's  work.  It  is  a  striking 
position,  "  a  terrific  precipice  on  three  sidM.**  The 
ruins  are  described  by  Arundell.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  theatre,  d"  temples,  of  a  colonnade,  and 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  triumphal  arch.  Most 
of  the  buildings  seemed  to  be  of  the  Roman  period. 

There  is  a  story  in  Zosimos  (i.  69)  of  an  Isaurian 
robber,  named  Lydius,  who  seized  Cremna,  a  city  id 
Lycia,  as  he  calls  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
means  the  same  place  which  Strabo  does.      [G.  L.] 

CREMNI  (K^/u'oOi  ^  ^^  of  European  Sar- 
matia,  W.  of  Uie  promontory  Agarum,  and  called  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  20,  110)  a  factory  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  W.  of  the  Pains  Mjaeotis.  Man- 
nert  (vol.  iv.  p^  1 14;  oomp.  Ritter,  Vorhalie,  p.  156) 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taganrog,  Bj 
others  it  has  been  sought  for  at  Stari-Krim  near 
Mariupol,  (Reichardt,  Klein.  Gtogr.  Schrifl.  p. 
285 ;  oomp.  Eichwald,  AlU  Geogr.  d,  Casp.  Meer^ 
pw  309.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CREMNISCI  (KprifUfiaKot,  Anon.  Peripl.  Pont 
Eux.  p.  10;  Cremniscun,  Pliu.  iv.  26),  a  town  on 
the  Euxine,  which  Artemidorus,  the  geographer, 
placed  at  480  stadia  from  the  river  Tyrss.  For- 
biger  (vol.  iii.  p.  1129)  places  it  near  the  lake 
BurmMoka,  or  near  Islama,  [E.  B.  J.] 

CREMCNA  {Kptfjuii^,  Pol.  et  Strab.;  Kp4tJt»ya, 
Ptol.;  Kp«fu#y,  App. :  ^(^Cremonensis:  Cremona), 
a  dtj  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Padns,  about  6  miles  below  the  confinence  of 
the  Addua.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  reckon  it 
among  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  31),  but  it  would  seem  from 
the  expression  of  Livy  (coloniae  deductae  tn  agro 
de  G€tUia  capto^  Epit  xx.)  that  it  was  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres.  We  have 
no  account  of  its  existence  previous  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  but  after  the  great  Gaulish  war  in  b.  o. 
225,  the  Romans,  being  desirous  to  establish  a  firmer 
footing  in  this  part  of  Italy,  settled  two  colonies  of 
6000  men  each  at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  the  one 
on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Padus,  B.C.  219.  (Liv.  Epit  xx.;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14; 
Pol.  iii.  40 ;  Tac.  Hut,  iii.  34.)  The  new  colonies 
were,  however,  scarcely  establiNhed  when  the  news 
of  the  approach  of  Hannibal  led  the  Boians  and 
Insubrians  to  take  up  arms  afresh ;  but  though  thej 
ravaged  the  newly  occupied  lands,  and  even  drove 
the  settlers  to  take  refuge  at  Mutiua,  it  is  certain 
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that  fhey  did  not  teke  either  of  the  two  cities,  which 
•re  mentiaiMd  in  the  following  jear  aa  affording  a 
ahelter  and  winter-qoarters  to  the  army  of  Scipio 
after  the  battle  of  the  Txebia.  (Lit.  xjd.  25,  56 ; 
Pol.  I.  c. ;  Appian,  Haum,  7.)  At  a  later  period 
of  the  Second  Panic  War  Cremoui  was  one  of  the 
colonies  which  remained  fiuthful,  when  twelve  of 
tham  refosed  any  farther  supplies.  (Lit.  xxvii.  10.) 
It3  territwy  sofiered  severely  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Gauls,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  city 
itself  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  closely  besieged  by 
the  insargent  Gauls  under  Uamilcar,  who  had 
already  taken  and  destroyed  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Placentia.  Cremona,  however,  was  able  to  hold 
out  till  the  arrival  of  the  praetor  L.  Furiua,  who 
defeated  the  Gauls  in  a  great  battle  under  its  walls, 
B.  c.  200.  The  city  had,  nevertheless,  soflfered  so 
much  from  the  repeated  wars  in  this  part  of  Gaol, 
that  in  a.  c.  190,  a  fresh  body  of  colonists  was  aent 
thither,  and  6000  new  fiunilies  were  divided  between 
it  and  Placentia.  (Liv.  xxviii.  11,  xxxi.  10,21, 
xxxvii.  46.)  From  this  time  till  near  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Cremona, — 
but  we  learn  that  it  became  a  popolons  and  flouriah- 
ing  colony,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory  and  the  sidvantages  of  its  situation  in  «»- 
nection  with  the  great  rivers  were  the  soorcee  of  its 
prosperity.  (Tac.  JETift  iii.  34.) 

During  the  civil  wars  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Cremona  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  was  in 
consequence  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  territory 
was  confiscated  and  assigned  to  his  veterans  by 
Octavian.  It  is  to  this  event  that  Virgil  alludes  in 
the  well-known  line, 

"  Mantua  vae  miserae  nimium  vidna  Cremonae," 

a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mantua  ha%'ing  shared  the 
same  fate  with  that  of  the  neighbounng  city  (Virg. 
Ed.  ix.  28,  and  Serv.  ad  locJ)  But  this  change  of 
proprietors  did  not  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  dtj 
itifclf,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  216)  aa 
<»e  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
appears  from  Tacitus  to  have  been  a  flourishing  and 
wealthy  city  when  the  dvil  wars  of  a.d.  69  inflicted 
a  fatal  blow  on  its  prosperity.  During  the  contest 
between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
first  places  occupied  by  the  generals  of  the  latter. 
Caecina,  when  repulsed  from  Placentia,  made  it  his 
head-q  arters,  and  the  firet  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
which  led  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  Otho,  was 
fought  between  that  town  and  Cremona.  To  cele- 
brate this  victory  Caecina  shortly  after  exhibited  a 
show  of  gladiators  at  Cremona,  at  which  Vitellins 
himiself  was  present;  and  an  amphitheatre  was 
expressly  constructed  for  the  occasion.  (Tac.  Hist 
iL  1?,  22,  23,  67,  70  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1.)  A  few 
months  after,  Cremona  again  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Vitellian  forces,  which  were  opposed 
to  Aiitonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian,  and 
these  after  their  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  Be- 
driacum (which  was  fought  only  a  few  miles  from 
Cremona),  fell  back  upon  the  city,  inmiediately 
adjoining  to  which  they  had  a  fortified  camp.  But 
tlie  troops  of  Antonius,  following  up  their  advantage, 
Buccestiively  took  by  storm  both  the  camp,  and  Uie 
city  itself,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was 
strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers.  The  troops 
of  Caecina  were  admitted  to  terms  of  cajutulation, 
but  the  whole  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
after  having  been  exposed  for  four  days  to  the  fury 
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of  the  aoldieiy  was  ultimately  bnnit  to  tiw  grao&i 
Neither  temples  nor  public  buildings  w«re  spared, 
and  only  one  of  the  former  survived  the  catastn^e 
(Tac.  Hitt,  ii.  100,  iu.  15—33.)  So  gnat  a  c«te 
mity  fialling  upon  one  of  the  most  flourii»hing  citiei 
of  Italy,  necessarily  brought  great  odlam  upon  Vee- 
pasian,  who,  after  he  had  established  his  pover, 
sought  as  far  as  possible  to  repair  the  naLschidT,  tod 
encooraged  the  rebuikling  of  the  citj,  whidh  eooii 
rose  again  from  its  ashes.  (Tac  L  c.  34.)  Bot 
though  its  public  buildings  were  restored,  and  it 
retained  its  colonial  rank,  it  appears  never  to  have 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  Its  ctintinaed  ex- 
istence under  the  Roman  Empire  is  attested  by  the 
Itineraries  as  well  as  by  inscrtpti<H)a:  it  is  nocii^ 
by  Zosimns  as  a  considerable  place  under  the  reirii 
of  HoQorius,  and  we  learn  from  the  Notitia  that  it 
was  regarded  as  a  military  post  of  importance  (Zoe^im. 
V.  37  ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  283 ;  Tab.  Pent.  ;  Not  Dii^n. 
p.  121;  Orell.  Ifucr.  1765,  3750,  3843.)  But  in 
A.  D.  605  it  was  taken,  and  for  the  second  time 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Lombard  kin^  Agilulfoa. 
(P.  Diac.  HuL  Lang.  iv.  29.)  In  the  Middle  A^'es, 
however,  it  again  rose  to  great  prosperity,  and  b(s 
came  a  large  and  populous  city:  though  morh 
decayed  since  then,  it  still  contains  near  30,000 
inhaUtants.  No  remains  of  antiquity  are  nom 
visible  there,  except  a  few  Roman  inscripti<»B,  one 
of  which  is  interesting  as  referring  to  the  wor^ip 
of  the  goddess  Mefitis,  whose  temple,  according  to 
Tadtns,  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  city.  (Tac.  ni$L  iii.  33  ;  OreiL 
Inter,  1795.)  The  mention  of  this  deity  shows  that 
the  low  and  marshy  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Cremona  were  unhealthy,  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modem  times.  We  learn  from  Donatua  that  Virpl, 
though  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  spent 
the  earliest  years  of  his  life,  and  received  the  first 
rodiments  of  his  education  at  Cremmuu  (Duoat 
ViL  Virg.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CREMCXNIS  JUGUM.     [Aii>S9,  pi  107.] 

CRENAE.     [Aroos  Amphiixx^hicum .} 

CRE'NIDES  (K^vfSet),  or  CRANIDES  (Kpo- 
W8«s ;  Eik,  Kparfriff,  Steph.  s.  v.),  a  place  oo  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Arrian  60  stadia 
east  of  Sandaraca;  according  to  Marcian  only  20 
stadia.  It  was  between  Heraclea  and  the  month  of 
the  Billaens.  [6.  L.] 

CRENIDES.    [Pmupn.] 

CREONES,  m  North  Britain,  mentiooed  hf 
Ptolemy  as  lying  west  of  the  Cerones  [CsBOim], 
occupied  parts  of  Ross  and  Inverness.     [R  G.  U] 

CRECXPHAGI  (Kptwfpiyot,  Stiah.  zvi.  p.  771.% 
a  Troglodytic  race  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  wd,  as  their  name  of  *'  the  flesh-eaters"  imports, 
a  pastoral  people  who  lived  upon  the  produce  of  their 
hwds  of  ci^e.  Strabo  (I.  c.)  seems  to  regard  the 
Colobi  and  Creophagi  as  the  same  tribes.   [W3.D.] 

CRESSA  (Kpif<r(ra :  Eth.  KfnKrvcubt).  1.  Ao- 
cording  to  Stephanus  («.  v.)  a  city  of  Pl4ih]agonia, 
founded  by  Meriones  after  the  war  of  Troy.  ZeiU»i 
the  son  of  Nicomedes,  took  it.  Cramer  (Jms 
Jl/tnor,  vol  i.  p.  241),  says,  **  that  it  was  probably 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  perhaps  shoold  be  identifini 
with  Carussa.**  But  there  is  no  foundation  far  this 
guess.    [Carusa.] 

2.  There  is  a  Cressa  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  whick 
Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  Cressa  Portus,  and  places  20 
M.P.  from  Rhodus.  It  is  also  menticoed  bj  Pto- 
lemy (v.  2>  Leake  ^Ana  Mmor,  p.  222)  »7* 
"  that  the  excellent  harbour  of  Cressa  ib  now  csliid 
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the  Italians ;  and  on  its  western  shore  are  the  nuns 
of  an  Hellenic  fortress  and  towDi  which  are  undoabt- 
edl7  those  of  LorTma."  [G.  L.] 

CRESSA.    [CRI88A.] 

CRESTON.     [Crmtonia.] 

GRESTaNlA  (K^irr^yra,  Kfrticrwucii  £tk 
Kfni(rrwatos,  Kpntrrmviirrns:  Adj.  Kp^ffrvyur^s), 
a  district  of  Macedonia,  which  adjoined  Myj^donia  to 
the  N. ;  for  the  Echidorus,  which  flowed  through 
Mygdonia  into  the  gnlf  near  the  marsh  of  the  Axius, 
had  its  sources  in  Crestonia.  (Herod,  rii.  127.)  It 
was  chieily  occaped  by  a  remnant  of  Pelasp,  who 
■poke  a  different  language  from  their  neighbours. 
(Herod,  i.  57;  corop.  Thuc.  ir.  109.)  In  Thucy- 
dides  (ii.  99)  the  name  should  not  be  written  T^- 
a-Ttfpia,  but  Kpiffrmwla,  Crestonia  contained  the 
town  of  Crdfton  or  Crestone  (Kp^crrdii^,  K^mtrrflftni, 
Steph.  B.),  and  Gallicum  {KiUHtj),  a  |jace  situated 
16  M.  P.  from  Thessalonica,  on  the  Roman  road  to 
Stobi  (Peut.  Tab.).  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iiL 
p.  440.)  [E.B.J.] 

CRETA  (Kfyfrnii  Eth.  and  a^.  K^h  K/^tnii 
KfnrrtuoSf  Kfnrrcvf,  KpTfrntot,  Kp^^of,  Kfnrrau^s, 
Kfrfyrtos^  Kfnirns^  KJpifo-ff,  Kfy^iiros,  Steph.  B.;  Cre- 
taeus,  Cretanus,  Cretensis,  Creticus,  Gratis:  Kriti; 
the  common  European  name  Candia  is  unknown  in  the 
island;  the  Saracenic  "  Kliandax"  Meg&h-Kdttnm 
became  with  the  Venetian  writers  Cftndia;  the  word 
for  a  long  time  denoted  only  the  principal  city  of  the 
island,  which  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  chro- 
niclers, and  in  Dante,  InfemOy  xiv.  94). 

I.  SUuation  and  Extent. — Crete,  an  island  situated 
in  the  Aegean  basin  of  the  Mediterraneao  sea,  is 
described  by  Strabo  (z.  p.  474)  as  lying  between 
Cyrenaica  and  that  part  of  Helks  which  extends 
from  Suninm  to  Laconia,  and  parallel  in  its  length 
from  W.  to  E.  to  these  two  points.  The  words  /i^xp* 
Aeucegyucns  may  be  understood  either  of  Malea  or 
Taenanim;  it  is  probable  that  this  geographer  ex- 
tended Crete  as  far  as  Taenarum,  as  from  other 
passages  in  his  work  (iL  p.  1 24,  viii.  p.  863),  it 
would  appear  that  he  considered  it  and  the  W.  points 
of  Crete  as  under  the  same  meridian.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  the  position  assigned  to 
Crete  with  regard  to  Cyrenaica  (xrii.  p.  838).  Strabo 
is  far  nearer  the  truth,  though  contradicting  his 
former  statements,  where  he  makes  Cimarus  the 
KW.  pr(Mnonfcory  of  Crete  700  stadia  firom  Malea 
(x.  p.  174),  and  Cape  Sammonium  1000  stadia  from 
Rhodes  (h.p.  106),  which  was  one  of  the  best-ascer- 
tained points  in  ancient  geography. 

The  whole  circumference  of  the  island  was  esti- 
mated by  Artemidorus  at  4100  stadia;  but  Sosicntes, 
whose  description  was  most  accurate,  computed  the 
length  at  more  than  2300  stadia,  and  the  circum- 
ference at  mors  than  5000  stadia  (Strab.  x.  p.  476). 
Hieronymus  (/.  &)  in  reck(»iing  the  length  alone  at 
2000  stadia  far  exceeded  Artemidorus.  In  Pliny 
(iv.  20)  the  extent  of  Crete  in  length  was  about 
270  M.  P.  and  nearly  539  M.  P.  in  circuit  The 
broadest  part  (400  stadia)  was  in  the  middle,  between 
the  promontoriM  of  Dium  and  Matalura ;  the  narrowest 
(60  stadia)  further  E.,  between  Minoa  and  Hiera* 
pytna.  The  W.  coMSt  was  200  stadia  broad,  but 
towards  the  £.  between  Amphimalla  and  Phoenix 
contracted  to  100  stadia.  (Comp.  Strab.  p.  475.) 

II.  Strueittre  and  Natural  Featmres.  —  The  in- 
terior was  very  mountainous,  woody,  and  intersected 
by  fertile  valleys.  The  whole  island  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  prolongation  of  that  mountain  chain 
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which  bnastB  tlie  waters  at  Cape  Maka,  with  ^ 
island  of  Cythera  interposed.  The  geol<^gical  forma- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula;  from 
the  traces  of  the  actwn  of  the  sea  upon  the  clifis, 
espedally  at  the  W.  end,  it  seems  that  the  island 
has  been  pushed  up  from  its  foundations  by  powerful 
subterranean  ftuces,  which  were  in  operation  at  veiy 
remote  times.   (Jovm.  Geog  Soo.  vol  xxii.  p.  277.) 

A  continuous  mass  of  high  Und  runs  through  its 
whole  length,  about  the  middle  of  which  Mt  Ida, 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  hills,  terminating  in  three 
lofty  peaks,  rises  to  the  height  of  7674  feet:  the  base 
occupied  a  circumference  of  nearly  600  stadia;  to  the 
W.  it  was  connected  with  a  chain  called  Aevira  ^^, 
or  the  White  Mountains,  whose  snow-chid  summits 
and  bold  and  beautiful  outlines  extend  over  a  range 
of  SOO  stadia  (Strab.  p.  475).  The  prolongation  to 
the  £.  formed  the  ridge  of  Dicte  (Afjcni,  Strab. 
p.  478).  It  is  curious  that,  though  tradition  spoke 
of  those  ancient  worken  in  iron  and  bronze — the 
Idaean  Dactyls,  no  traces  of  mining  operations  have 
been  found. 

The  ishmd  had  bat  one  lake  (A/fcrq  Kopi|(r(a); 
the  drainage  is  carried  off  by  several  rivors,  mostly 
summer  torrents,  which  are  dried  up  during  the 
summer  season;  but  the  number  and  copiousness  ci 
the  springs  give  the  country  a  very  different  aspect 
to  the  parched  tracts  of  continental  Greece. 

Mt.  Ida,  connected  in  ancient  story  with  metal- 
lurgy, was,  as  its  name  implied,  covered  with  wood, 
which  was  extensively  used  in  forging  and  smelting. 
The  forests  could  boast  of  the  fruit-bearing  poplar 
(Theophrast.  H.  P.  iii.  5);  the  evergreen  platane 
{H.  p.  i.  15;  Varr.  de  Re  Rtut.  i.  7;  Plin.  xii.  1) 
trees,  which  it  need  hardly  be  said  can  no  longer  be 
found;  the  cypress  (Theophrast.  ff.  P.  ii.  2),  palm 
{H.  P.  ii.  8;  Plin.  xiiL  4),  and  cedar  (Plin  xvi.  39; 
Vitmv.  iL  9).  According  to  Pliny  (xxv.  8 ;  oompL 
Theophrast.  ff.  P,  ix.  16),  everything  grew  better 
in  Crete  than  elsewhen;  among  the  medicinal  herfaa 
for  which  it  was  famed  was  the  "dictamnon"  so 
celebrated  among  physicians,  naturalists  (Theophrast 
Lc.\  Plin.  Ic),  and  poets  (Virg.  ^eit.  xiL  412; 
comp.  Tasso,  Gerwalem.  Lib.  xi.  72).  The  ancients 
frequently  speak  of  the  Cretan  wines  (Aelian.  V.  H. 
xii.  31 ;  Athen.  x.  p^  440;  Plin.  xiv.  9).  Among 
these  the  *'  passum,**  or  raisin  wine,  was  the  most 
highly  prized  (Mart  xiii.  106;  Juv.  xiv.  270).  Its 
honey  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  myths  con- 
cerning Zeus  (Died.  v.  70;  Callim.  /?]ym.  inJoo. 
50).  The  islan4  was  free  from  all  wild  beasts  and 
noxious  animals  (Aelian,  N.  A.  iii.  32 ;  Plin.  viiL  83), 
a  blessing  which  it  owed  to  Heracles  (Died.  iv.  17); 
bnt  the  Cretan  dogs  could  vie  with  the  hounds  of 
Sparta(Aeliau.  J\rul.  iiL  2);  and  the  Cretan  "Agrimi," 
or  real  wild  goat,  is  the  supposed  origin  of  all  our 
domestic  varieties. 

IH.  niHory. — The  cyde  of  myths  connected  with 
Minos  and  his  family  threw  a  splendour  over  Crete, 
to  which  its  estrangement  firom  the  rest  of  Greece 
during  the  historic  period  presents  a  great  contrast 
The  *'  lying  Cretans  "  daxed  to  show,  not  only  the 
birthpUioe,  but  also  tho  tomb  of  the  **  fiither  of  gods 
and  men**  (Callim.  Hym  inJov.  8),  and  the  Dorian 
invadera  made  Crete  the  head-quarters  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo  (MOller,  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  226,  trans.).  Since 
the  Grecian  islands  formed,  fin)m  the  earliest  times, 
stepping  stones  by  which  the  migratory  population 
of  Europe  and  Aida  have  crossed  over  to  either  con* 
tinent,  it  has  been  assumed  that  Aegypt,  Phoenicia, 
and  Phrygia  founded  dties  in  Crete,  and  contributed 
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HAW  arts  and  knofrlcdge  to  the  bland.  No  proof  of 
^e^Tptian  colonisation  can  be  addoced;  and  from  the 
national  character,  it  is  probable  that  aettlers  of  pare 
Aec^^ptian  blood  never  croMod  the  A^:ean.  Traces 
of  Phoenician  settlements  may  nndonbtedly  be  pointed 
ont ;  and  by  what  cannot  be  odled  more  than  an  inge- 
nioas  conjecture,  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Minos 
hsA  been  constmed  to  denote  a  combination  of  the 
ors^iastic  worship  of  Zeus  indigenous  among  the 
Eteocretes,  with  the  worship  of  the  moon  imported 
from  Phoenicia,  and  signified  by  the  names  Europe, 
Pasiphae,  and  Ariadne.  There  is  an  evident  analogy 
between  the  religion  of  Crete  and  Phrygia;  and  the 
legendary  Guretes  and  Idaean  Dactyls  are  connected, 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  orgiastic  wonhip,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  arts  of  Phrygia.  But  no  historical 
use  can  be  made  of  these  scanty  and  uncertain 
notices,  or  of  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  I(^3;ographerB 
with  his  contradictory  and  romantic  attributes.  The 
Dorians  firet  appear  in  Crete  duriner  the  heroic 
period;  the  Homeric  poems  mentt(«i  different  Ian- 
(HMges  and  difierent  races  of  men — Eteocretes,  Gy- 
donians,  thrice  divided  Dorians.  Achaeans,  and 
Pelasgians,  as  all  co-existmg  in  the  island,  wliich 
they  describe  to  be  populous,  and  to  contain  ninety 
cities  {Od.  zix.  174).  These  Dorisn  mountaineers 
converted  into  mariners — the  Norman  sear>kings  of 
Greece  —  must  therefore  have  come  to  Crete  at  a 
period,  according  to  the  received  legendary  chronology, 
long  biefore  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae. 

In  the  same  poems  they  appear  as  hardy  and 
daring  corBairs;  and  this  characteristic  gave  rise  to 
that  naval  supremacy  which  was  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus, ThucytUdea,  and  Aristotle,  to  the  traditionary 
Minos  and  Us  Cretan  subjects. 

Theophrastus  (/)»  Ventis,  v.  IS.  p.  762,  ed. 
Schneidewin)  stated  that  the  deserted  sites  of  Cretan 
villages,  which  according  to  the  primitive  Greek 
practice  the  inhabitants  had  occupied  in  the  central 
and  mountain  regions,  were  to  be  sedn  in  his  time. 
The  social  fabric  which  the  ancients  found  in  Crete 
so  nearly  resembled  that  of  Sparta,  that  they  were 
in  doubt  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  the  ar- 
chetype or  copy.  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  7 ;  Strab.  p.  482.) 
But  the  analogy  between  the  institutions  of  the  Cretan 
communities  and  Sparta,  is  one  rather  of  form  than 
of  spirit.  The  most  remarkable  resemblance  consisted 
in  the  custom  of  the  public  messes,  ''Syssitia,'*  while 
there  is  a  marked  diiferenoe  in  the  want  of  that  rigid 
private  training  and  militaiy  discipline  which  ch*- 
ncterized  the  Spartan  government.  The  distinction 
between  the  condition  of  the  Dorian  freeman  and  the 
serf  comes  out  vividly  in  the  drinking  song  of  the 
Cretan  Hybrias  (Athen.  xv.  p.  695);  but  tiiere  was 
only  one  stage  of  inferiority,  as  the  Cretan  Perioecus 
had  no  Helots  below  him.  Polybius  (vi.  45—48), 
who  has  expressed  his  surprise  how  the  best-informed 
ancient  authors,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Ephorus,  and  Cal- 
listhenes,  could  compare  the  Cretan  polity  to  the  old 
Lacedaemonian,  as  the  main  features  were  to  different, 
among  other  diveiigencies  especially  dwelt  upon 
the  inequality  of  property  in  Crete,  with  that  fancied 
equality  which  he  believed  was  secured  by  the  legis- 
lation of  LycurgUB.  It  is  hazardous  to  determine 
the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  minute  de- 
scriptions which  the  ancient  authars  have  made,  of 
the  machinery  by  which  the  nicely  balanced  consti- 
tution of  esrly  Crete  was  regulated.  Their  statements 
as  to  the  civil  virtues  and  the  public  education  of 
the  Cretans,  can  be  nothing  but  the  mere  declamation 
of  after  ages,  seeking  to  contrast  in  a  rhetorical 
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manner  the  virtnes  of  the  good  old  times  with  moders 
decay  and  degradation. 

The  generous  frioidship  of  the  hermc  ages  wfaicfa 
was  singuUriy  r^n^hited  by  the  law  (Epboms  ap, 
Strab.  pu  483),  had  degenerated  into  a  fnghtfiil 
licence  (Arist  PoL  ii.  10);  and  as  early  as  aboot 
B.  c  600,  the  Cretan  stood  self-oondenmed  as  an 
habitual  liar,  an  evil  beast,  and  an  indolent  glutton, 
if  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12)  alludes  to 
Epimenides     TComp.  Polyb.  iv.  47,  53,  vL  46.) 

The  isUnd,  which  collectively  stood  aloof  boCh  in 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars,  consisted  of  a 
number  of  independent  towns,  who  coined  their  own 
money,  had  a  senate  and  public  assembly  (Bockh, 
Ifuer.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  2554 — 2613),  were  at  constant 
feud  with  each  other,  but  when  assailed  by  fore^ 
enemies  laid  aside  thar  private  quarrels,  in  defenct 
of  their  common  country,  to  which  they  gave  the 
aftctionato  appellation  of  mother-land  (faiTpit\  a 
word  peculiar  to  the  Cretans.  (Plat  Rep.  tx.  p.  575; 
Aelian,  V,  H.  xiiL  38,  N,  A,  xvii.  35,  40;  Synea;. 
Ep.  xdv.).  Hence  the  well-known  Syncretism  (Plat 
de  FraL  Am.  §  19,  pi  490:  Eiffm.  Mag.  s.  r.  0117- 
icpiiriaai).  Afterwards  centres  of  states  were  formed 
by  Chossus,  Gorttka,  and  CTDomA,  and  after 
the  decay  of  the  latter,  Lrcrus.  The  first  two  had 
a  *'  hegemony,"  and  were  generally  hostile  to  each 
other. 

These  internal  disordos  had  become  so  violent 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  summoning 
Philip  IV.  of  Maced(Hi  as  a  mediator,  whose  com- 
mand was  all-powerful  (rpoardrjis^  Polyb.  vii.  12). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  effects  of  his  inter- 
vention had  ceased  before  the  Roman  war.  (Niebuhr, 
LecL  (mAncffiH.  vol.  iii.  p.  366.)  Finally,  in  b.c 
67,  Crete  wss  taken  by  Q.  Metellus  Creticus,  after 
more  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  by  other  com- 
manders during  a  lingering  war,  the  history  of  which 
is  ftilly  given  in  Drumann  {Gttckich,  Rcfm.  vd.  ii. 
pp.  5 1 ,  foU.).  It  was  annexed  to  Gyrene,  and  became 
a  Roman  province  (Veil.  iL  34, 38 ;  Justin,  xxxix.  5 : 
Flor.  iii.  7 ;  Eutrop.  vi.  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxx^  2).  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Creta- 
Cyrene,  or  Greta  et  Gyrene  (Orelli,  Ifucr.  n.  3658)^ 
became  a  senatoriMl  province  (Dion  Cass.  liL  12)« 
under  the  government  of  a  propraetor  (Stnh.  p.  840) 
with  the  titie  of  pruoonsul  (Orelli,  /x.),  with  a  l^atos 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14)  and  a  quaestor,  or  perhaps  two 
as  in  Sicily  (Suet  Vetp.  2).  Under  Ccostanrine,  a 
division  took  place  (Zosim.  ii.  32);  aa  Crete  was 
placed  under  a  "  Gonsularis"  (Hlerod.),  and  Gyrene, 
now  Libya  Superior,  under  a  "  prseses  "  (Marqnardt, 
Hcmdbuch  der  Rom  AU.  p.  222.)  In  a.  d.  823, 
the  Arabs  wrested  it  from  the  Lower  Empire  (6cr^ 
p&tt  TheopkratL  pp.  I — 162;  Cedren.  StML  Caa^ 
p.  506).  In  A.  D.  961,  the  island  after  a  memorable 
aiege  of  ten  months  by  Nicephoms  Phocas,  the  grest 
domestic  or  general  of  the  East,  once  mors  snbnSttad 
to  the  Greek  rule  (Zonar.  ii.  p.  194).  After  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  Baldwin  1. 
gave  it  to  Bonifoce,  Marquess  of  Montfornat,  who  sold 
it,  in  A  j>.  1204,  to  the  Venetians,  and  it  became  the 
first  of  the  three  subject  kingdoms  whose  flags  waved 
over  the  square  of  San  Maroa 

The  Cretan  soldiers  had  a  high  reputation  as  light 
troops  and  archers,  and  served  as  mercenaries  both 
in  Greek  and  Barbarian  annies  (Thuc.  vii  57;  Xm. 
Anab.  iii.  3.  §  6;  Polyb.  iv.  8,  v.  14;  Justin,  xxxv. 
S).  Fashions  change  but  little  in  the  East;  Mr. 
Pashley  (TVtw.  vol.  L  p.  245)  has  detected  in  the 
games  and  dances  of  modem  Crete,  the  Uunbkfs 
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fBon.  It  ittil  604)  and  tba  old  eytUe  choniii  of 
dttw  thooHmd  yean  ago.  (A  zriii.  590;  Athcn. 
T.  pk.  81.)  The  drees  of  the  peeeant  oontiiiiiee  to 
nsemble  that  of  his  anoeeton;  he  still  wears  the  booto 
(dirod^/wcrra),  as  deecribed  by  Oaien  (  Com,  m  Hippo- 
emL  de  Art,  iy.  14,  vol  anriii.  p^  682,  ed.  KOhn), 
and  the  short  cloak,  Kpitrudv^  mentioiied  by  Enpolis 
(op.  PAoL  Leak  rin  L  p^  178),  Aod  Aristophanes 
(fketm.  730), 

It  is  doabtfdl  whether  there  are  anT  gennlDe  aa- 
tooomoas  coins  of  Crete;  several  of  the  Imperial 
period  exUt,  with  the  tpiffraph  KOINON  KPHTHN, 
and  igpet  inferring  to  the  legendary  history  of  the 
island.    (EcUiel,  Tol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

rV.  Itmerorjf  amd  Towna.  — Crete,  in  its  flonrish* 
ing  days,  had  a  hundred  cities,  as  narrated  by  Stepha- 
nos, Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  other  authors :-~ 

*  Centum  urbes  habitant  magnas  uberrima  regna." 

Vii^.  Aon,  iii.  106. 

(Comp.  Horn.  H  ii.  649 ;  Hor.  Carm,  iii  S7. 34,  Ep, 
Ix.  S9.)  These  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  Bomans 
under  Q.  Metellos,  but  ruins  belonging  to  many  of  them 
may  still  be  trsoed.  The  ancients  have  left  sevoml 
itineraries.  The  Stadiasmns  of  the  Mediterranean, 
starting  from  Sammoninm,  made  a  periplus  of  the 
island,  commencing  on  the  S.  coast  Ptolemy  began 
atCorycnsjand  travelled  in  theoontraiy  direction,  also 
making  a  complete  tour  of  the  coast;  after  which, 
starting  again  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  he 
has  enumerated  sereral  inland  cities  as  ikr  as  Lyctus. 
Pliny  began  at  nearly  the  same  place  as  Ptolemy, 
but  traTsUed  in  the  contraiy  direction,  till  he  arrived 
at  Hierapolis ;  after  which  he  made  mention  of  sevenl 
inland  towns  at  random.  Scylaz  commenced  at  the 
W.  coast,  and  proceeded  to  the  £.,  grouping  inhmd 
and  coast  towns  together.  Hierocles  set  out  from 
Gortyna  eastward  by  Hierapytna,  nearly  completing 
the  tour  of  the  coast;  while  the  Peutinger  Table, 
oommendng  at  Tharrus,  pnrroed  the  opposite  route, 
with  ooessional  deviations. 

In  the  libraxy  of  the  Marciana  at  Venice  are  se- 
veral reports  addressed  to  the  Serene  Republic  by  the 
Pnyveditori  of  Candia,  some  of  which  contain  notices 
at  mors  or  less  length  of  its  antiquities.  One  of 
these,  a  M&  of  the  16th  century,  La  VemrieUme 
deiF  Isola  di  Candia^  has  been  translated  in  the 
Muaemn  qf  CUutioal  Aniigwiiea,  voL  ii.  p.  263,  and 
contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  In 
the  same  paper  will  be  found  a  very  accurate  map  of 
Crete,  constructed  on  the  outline  of  the  French  map 
of  Dumas,  Gauttier,  and  Lassie,  1825,  oorrected  at 
the  E.  and  W.  extremities  from  the  hydrographio 
charts  of  the  Admiralty,  executed  frvm  recent  sur- 
veys by  Captains  Graves  and  Spratt. 

Crete  has  been  fortunate  in  the  amount  of  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  it.  The  diligent  and  laborious 
lleursius  (Crsto,  Cyprtu,  Bhodutj  Amstel.  1675) 
has  oollectod  evoytbing  which  the  ancients  have 
written  connected  with  the  isiand.  HSck  (^KretUf 
Gdttingeo,  1829,  3  vols.)  is  a  writer  of  great  merit, 
arid  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  mythological  his- 
tory of  Crete,  in  which  much  curious  information  is 
ibniid«  Mr.  Pashley  {TraveU  in  CrtU,  London, 
1837,  2  vols.)  is  a  traveller  of  the  same  stamp  as 
Colonel  Leake,  and  has  illustrated  the  geography  of 
the  island  by  his  own  personal  obeervati<m  end  sound 
judgment.  Bishop  Thirlwall  {Hitt,  of  Qreece,  vol. 
1.  p.  288,  folL)  has  given  a  very  vivid  outline  ojf  the 
Cratan  institutions  as  they  were  conceived  to  have 
txisted  by  Aristotk^  Strsbo,  and  others. 

yuL,  1. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Cretan  towns,  an 
account  of  the  chief  of  which  is  given  separately : — 
On  the  N.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to  E. : 
Agneum,  Cisamos,  Methymna,  I>ictynna,Pergamum, 
Cydonia,  Minoa,  Manithnsa,  Aptera,  Cisamns,  Am- 
phimatrium,  Hydnunum,  Amphimalla,  Bhithymna, 
Pantomatrium,  Astale,  Pisnannus,  Dium,  Cytaeum, 
Apollonia,  Matium,  Heniclenm,  Amnisos,  Cherso- 
nesus,  Olus,  Miletus,  Camara,  Naxus,  Minoa,  Istno, 
Etea,  Grammium. 

On  the  £.  coast:  Itanus,  Ampelos. 
On  the  S.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  £.  to  W. : 
Etythrsea,  Hierapytna,  Hippocnmium,  HistoS,  Prian- 
sns,  Leben,  Matalia,  Sulia,  Pyschium,  Apollonias, 
Phoenix,  Taxrfaa,  Poedlasinm,  Syia,  Lisnis,  Cal». 
myda. 

On  the  W.  coast:  Inachorium,  Rhamnus,  Ghersc^ 
nesus,  Phalasana,  Corycus. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island,  from  W.  to  E.! 
Eleaea,  Polyrrhenia,  Rooca,  Achaea,  Dulopolis,  Can* 
tanus,  Hyrtadna,  Elyros,  Caeno,  Cerea,  Arden  or 
Anopdis,  Polichna,  Mycenae,  Lappa  or  Lampa,  Co- 
rium,  Aulon,  Osndda,  Sybritia,  Eleuthenia,  Axus, 
Gortyn  or  Gortyna,  Phaestus,  Pylorus,  Boebe,  Bene, 
Astorusia,  Rhytium,  Stelae,  Inatus,  Biennus,  Py- 
rsnthus,  Rhaucns,  Tylissus,  Cnossns,  Thenae,  Om- 
I^udrom,  Pannona,  Lyctus,  Arcadia,  Olerus,  Allaria, 
Prsesns.  [£.  B.  J.] 

CRETICUM  MARE.  [Aboabum  Mare.] 
CRETOTOLIS  (Kfnr&ito\is,  Ptol.  v.  5 ;  Kpirrwr 
r^t,  Polyb.  ▼.  72).  Ptolemy  places. Cretopolis  in 
the  part  of  Cabalia,  which  he  attaches  to  Pamphylia. 
Garsyeris  encamped  at  Cretopolis  before  he  attempted 
the  pass  of  Climax  [Climax]  ;  and  Cretopolis  is, 
therdbre,  west  of  the  Climax,  and  in  the  Milyas,  aa 
Polybius  says  (v.  72).  Cretopolis  is  twice  mon- 
tioned  by  Diodoros  (xvui.  44,  47>  The  site  is 
unknown.  [6.  L.] 

CREU'SA,  or  CREU'SIS  (Kpeov^a,  Kp«otNr/a, 
Strab.;  Creusa,  lAr.;  K^tiw'ts,  Xen.,  Pans.,  Steph. 
B. :  Eik,  KfM^ios),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  bay  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  described  by 
ancient  writers  as  the  port  of  Thespiae.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  405,  409;  Pans.  ix.  32.  §  1 ;  "  Creusa,  Thes- 
piensium  emporium,  in  intimo  sinu  Corinthiaoo 
retractum,"  liv.  xxxvi.  21.)  The  navigation  from 
Peloponnesus  to  Creosis  is  described  by  Pausaniaa 
{L  e.)  as  insecure,  on  aooonnt  of  the  many  head- 
lands which  it  was  necessary  to  double,  and  of  the 
violent  gusts  of  wind  rushing  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. Creusis  was  on  the  borders  of  Megaris.  One 
of  the  highest  points  of  Mt  Cithaeron  projects  into 
the  sea  between  Creusis  and  Aegosthenae,  the  fron- 
tier town  in  Megaris,  leaving  no  passage  along  the 
shore  except  a  narrow  path  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  confirmation  of  Pausanias,  Leake  remarks 
that  this  termination  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  as  well  as  all 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  Alcycnic  sea,  ia  subject  to 
sudden  gusts  of  wind,  by  which  the  passage  of  such 
a  cornice  is  sometimes  rendered  dangerous.  On 
two  occasions  the  Lacedaemonians  rotreated  from 
Boeotia  by  this  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the  more 
direct  roads  across  Mt  Cithaeron.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions,  in  b.  o.  378,  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  under  Cleombrotus  was  overtaken  by  such  a 
violent  storm,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  were 
wrested  friom  their  hands  by  the  wind,  and  many 
of  the  beasts  of  burden  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices. (Xen.  JGTeff.  ▼.  4.  §  16,  seq.)  The  second 
time  that  they  took  this  route  was  after  the  fata) 
battle  of  Leuct^^  in  b.  o.  871.    (Xen.  ffell.  vi.  4. 

sa 
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$  SA.  wq.)  The  enet  sita  of  Creoais  is  imoKtam, 
tmt  then  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  moat  be  placed 
ivith  Leake  somewhere  in  the  bay  of  Idvadkittra, 
<(Leake,  Northern  Greeee^  yd,  IL  pp.  406, 505.) 

CRIMISA  or  GBIMISSA  (Kplfwraj  Steph.  B. 
Air.;  Lyoophr.  Alex,  913;  KptfUffffeij  Strabw  ru  p. 
S54),  a  promontory  on  the  £.  coast  of  Bnittinm,  in 
the  tenitoiy  of  Crotooa ;  on  which,  according  to  a 
nceiTed  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  Philoctetes  fimnded  a 
small  city.  This  settlement  is  distinctly  connected 
by  Strabo  with  that  of  Chone  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood: both  were  in  all  probability  Oenotrian  towns, 
and  not  Greek  oolomes  at  all :  Strabo  calla  it  *'  the 
ancient  Grimissa,"  and  it  appears  from  his  expres- 
sions that  it  was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time. 
Lycophran  also  terms  it  a  small  town  (jSpaxi^vroXit 
KpituffOf  Le.)j  and  then  is  no  txace  of  it  found  in 
history.  The  promontory  of  Criroissa  may  probably 
be  identified  with  that  now  called  Capo  deff  Atice^ 
about  88  miles  N.  of  Crolona :  the  town  of  Ctrd, 
about  5  miles  inbmd,  is  supposed  by  local  writers 
to  occupy  the  sita  of  the  city  of  Philoctetes,  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  (Barr,  de  SiL  Calabr.  iv.  23 ; 
Bomanelli,  vol.  i  p.  213.)  Stephanns  of  Bynmtium 
mentions  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  snp- 
poeed  by  the  authorities  just  cited  to  be  the  stream 
called  Fiumemc^  about  10  mfles  W.  of  the  Capo 
deU  AUetf  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  Stephanus 
meant  tho  more  celebrated  river  Crimissos  in  Sicily. 
(Gluver.  SieU.  p.  267.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

CRIMISU3,  or  CRIMISSUS  (K^ifuais,  Ljoopbr,, 
Dion.  Hal. ;  Kpt/vfa^f  Plut, ;  Kptfu<rtr6Sf  AeL),  a  river 
of  Sicily,  in  Uie  neighbourhood  cf  Segesta,  celebrated 
fbr  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  B.a  339, 
in  whi(£  Timoleon,  with  only  about  11,000  troops, 
partly  Syracusans,  partly  mercenaries,  totally  de- 
feated a  Carthaginian  army  of  above  70,000  men. 
This  victory  was  oue  of  the  greatest  blows  ever 
sustained  by  the  Carthaginian  power,  and  secured 
to  the  Greek  cities  m  Sicily  a  long  period  of  tran- 
quillity. (Pint  TimoL  25—29 ;  Died,  xvl  77— 
81 ;  Cora.  Nep.  Tim.  2.)  But  thon^^  the  battle 
itself  is  described  in  coosiderable  detail  both  by 
Plutarch  and  Diodoras,  they  aflhrd  scarcely  any 
information  concerning  its  locality,  except  that  it 
was  fought  in  the  part  of  the  isUnd  at  that  time 
subject  to  Carthage  (^i^  rf  rw  Kapxyi^orlur  iwi- 
icpcrrc^).  The  river  Crimisns  itself  is  described  as 
a  considerable  stream,  which  being  flooded  at  the 
time  by  storms  of  rain,  contributed  much  to  cause 
cooftision  in  the  Carthaginian  army.  Yet  its  name 
is  not  found  in  any  of  Sie  ancient  geographers,  and 
the  only  clue  to  its  position  is  aflbrded  by  the  fiU>les 
which  connect  it  with  the  city  of  Segesta.  Acoording 
to  the  legend  received  among  the  Greeks,  Aegestes 
or  Aegestus  (the  Acestes  of  Virgil),  the  founder  and 
eponymous  hero  of  £gesta,  was  the  son  of  a  Trojan 
woman  by  the  river-god  Crimisns,  who  cohabited 
with  her  under  the  form  of  a  dog.  (Lycophr.  961 ; 
Tzets.  ad  loc;  Virg.  Am,  v.  38;  and  Serv.  ad 
Aem.  i.  550.)  For  this  reason  the  river  Crimisns 
eontinued  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Segestans,  and 
its  eOgy  as  a  dog  was  pfaioed  on  their  coins  (AeL 
F.J7.  ii.  33;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  234):  Dionysius 
also  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Trojans  under  Elymus 
and  Aegestus  as  settling  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sicani,  about  the  river  Crimisns  (i.  52);  hence  it 
seems  certain  that  we  must  look  fbr  that  river  in 
the  neighboorhood,  or  at  least  within  the  territory 
•f  Segwta,  and  it  is  probable  that  Faxello  was 
ooiTBCt  in  identifying  It  with  the  stream  now  called 
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Fmme  di  S.  Bartolommeo  or  Fimme  Fredio,  wliic) 
fiows  about  5  miles  E.  of  Segesta,  and  falls  mto  iha 
GvJtfof  CoMUSkammrt  at  a  short  distance  from  tfas 
town  of  that  name.  Clnverins  supposed  it  to  be  tbt 
stream  which  fiows  by  the  ruins  of  Entclia,  and  fidh 
into  the  Hypsas  or  BSlftd;  thus  flowing  to  the  a 
coast:  but  the  aigumenta  which  he  derives  firm 
the  account  of  the  operations  of  Timolean  sie  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  those  which  connect  the  Cit- 
misus  witii  Segesta.  (FaselL  dit  Reb.  Sie,  vii.  p.899; 
Cluver.  SieU  p.  269.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CRISSA  or  CRISA  (KpUraa,  Kpt&a:  Eth,  K^- 
amot\  and  CIRRHA  (Kl^:  Etiu  Kiftpaws),  m 
Phods.  There  has  been  considerabla  discnssiaB 
whether  these  two  names  denoted  the  same  place  or 
two  difiersnt  places.  That  there  was  a  town  of  tbo 
name  of  Cinha  on  the  coast,  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  Delphi,  admits  of  no  dispute.  (Poljb. 
▼.  27 ;  Liv.  xliL  15.)  Pausanias  (x.  37.  §  5)  sup- 
poses this  Cirrha  to  be  a  later  name  of  the  Homfrie 
Crissa;  and  his  authority  has  been  followed  by  K.  0. 
Miiller,  Dissen,  Wachsmnth,  K.  F.  Hermsnn,  and 
most  of  the  German  schdhua.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  418) 
on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  the  two  pbcss;  ani 
his  statement  has  been  adopted  b;»  Leake,  &nse, 
Mannert,  Ulrichs,  and  Groie.  The*  most  oooipleto 
and  satis&ctory  investigation  of  the  sulgect  has 
been  made  by  Ulrichs,  who  careAilly  cxunhied  the 
topography  of  the  district;  and  sinos  the  pnUics- 
taon  of  his  worit,  it  has  been  generslly  admitted  that 
Ciissa  and  Cirrha  were  two  separata  jdaces.  Tbs 
arguments  in  fiivour  of  this  opinion  will  be  best 
stated  by  narrating  the  history  of  the  places. 

Crissa  was  more  ancient  than  Cirrha.  It  wis 
situated  mknd  a  UtUe  SW.  of  Delphi,  at  the 
southern  end  of  a  projecting  spur  of  Mt.  Pamaasos. 
Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  a  short  distant  frm 
the  modem  vilkge  of  Cftrysd,  snrrounitui^  tbe 
church  of  the  Forty  Saints.  They  consist  of  lery 
ancient  polygonal  walls,  still  as  Idgh  as  10  fcet  is 
some  parts,and  as  broad  as  18leeton  &€  iMirtheni  side, 
and  12  on  the  western.  The  ancient  town  of  Crissa 
gave  its  name  to  the  bay  above  which  it  stood,  and 
die  name  was  extended  fimn  thb  bay  to  the  vbole 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf;  which  was  called  Crissaein 
in  the  most  ancient  times.  (See  above,  p.  673) 
Curba  was  built  subsequently  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  rose  into  a  town  from  bei^g-  the  port  of 
Crissa.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  find  in 
the  history  of  other  Grecian  states.  The  original 
town  is  bdlt  upon  a  height  at  some  distaiwti  from  the 
ses,  to  secun  it  against  hostils  attacks,  especiaUy  by 
sea ;  but  in  course  of  time,  when  proper^  has  be- 
come more  secure,  and  the  town  itself  has  grows  is 
power,  a  second  pkce  springs  up  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  had  served  prerioasly  as  the  pert  of  the 
inland  town.  This  was  undoubtedly  ths  origin  ^ 
Cirrha,  which  was  situated  at  the  mouth  ^  the 
river  Pleistos  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  8),  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cirphis  (Strabo  ix.  p^  418>  Its  nins  oiav 
be  seen  close  to  the  sea,  at  the  diiiance  of  abcnt  ten 
minutes  from  the  Plostus.  They  bear  the  nasw  <i 
MafffUa.  The  remains  of  waUs,  endosmg  a  qos- 
drangnlar  space  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  may  stiU  ^ 
traced ;  and  both  within  and  without  this  spMO  sn 
the  foundations  of  many  large  and  amall  bnftlin^ 

Although  Stiabo  was  correct  in  distb^^nishing 
between  Crissa  and  Cinha,  he  makes  a  mi^iaks  le" 
specting  the  position  of  the  former.  Girriis,  ss  «• 
have  already  seen,  he  rightly  places  on  the  ooarf  ^ 
the  foot  of  Ml  Cirphis;  but  he  etroaeonsly  so|f«>«s 
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th*t  Grism  )lkew*ne  wns  on  the  ootst,  more  to  the 
east,  in  tbe  direction  of  Anticjnu  Sirabo,  who  had 
never  visited  this  part  of  Greeoe,  was  probablj  led 
into  this  error  from  the  luunB  of  the  Crissaean  gulf , 
which  seemed  to  hnply  the  ezistmoe  of  a  maritime 
Crissa. 

Between  Crissa  and  Girrba  was  a  fertile  pkiB, 
boonded  on  the  north  bjr  Pamassos,  on  the  east  by 
Cirphis,  and  on  the  west  by  the  moantaias  of  the 
Ozolian  Locrians.  On  the  western  side  it  extended 
as  fiir  north  as  Amphissa,  which  was  situated  at  the 
head  of  that  part  of  the  plain.  (Herod,  viil  32;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  419.)  This  plsln,  as  lying  between  Crissa 
and  Cirrhai  might  be  called  either  the  Crissaaan  or 
Cirrhaean,  and  is  sometimes  so  designated  by  the 
ancient  writers;  bnt,  properly  speaking,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  distinction  between  the  two 
plains.  The  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the  small  plain 
near  the  town  of  Cirrha,  extending  from  the  sea  as 
ht  as  the  modem  village  of  XeropSgadOy  where  it 
is  divided  by  two  projecting  rocks  from  the  larger 
and  more  fertile  Crisssean  plain,  which  stretches, 
as  we  have  already  said,  as  fitf  as  Crissa  and  Am- 
phissa.  The  small  Cirrhaean  plain  on  the  coast 
was  the  one  dedicated  to  ApoUo  after  the  destmetion 
of  Cirrha,  as  related  below  (rh  Kiffaiw  wtSioWy 
Aeachin.  e.  Ctesiph,  p^  68,  ed.  Steph. ;  ^  Kifi^dta 
X^  Dem.  de  Cor,  pp.  277,  278,  Beiske ;  Diod. 
xvi.  23;  Dion  Cass.  IxuL  14;  Polyaen.  iiL  6;  l*pk 
TO,  BSckh,  Corp.  Jnsor,  na  1688;  i^  Ki^^cUa,  Pans. 
X.  37.  §  6).  The  name  of  the  Crissaean  plain  in  its 
more  extended  sense  might  indnde  the  Cirrhaean,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
fonner.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  dedioated  to  the 
god  were  inscribed  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Del- 
phian temple,  and  may  perhaps  be  yet  discovered 
among  the  mine  of  the  temple.  (BSckh,  Corp* 
Inter,  na  1711.) 

Crissa  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  niad  as  the  "  divine  Crissa"  (l^Mra  (oB^n, 
n,  ii  520).  Aoooiding  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
ApoUo,  it  was  finrnded  by  a  colony  of  Cretans,  who 
were  led  to  the  spot  by  Apollo  Umself,  and  whom 
the  god  had  chosen  to  be  his  priests  in  the  sanc- 
tuary which  1m  had  intended  to  establish  at  Pytho. 
(Horn.  Hffnm,  tn  ApoilL  438.)  In  this  hymn, 
Crissa  is  described  Q.  269)  as  sitnated  nnder  Par- 
nassQS,  where  no  chariots  rolled,  and  no  tnunphng 
of  honwe  was  heard, — a  descripdon  snitable  to  the 
site  of  Crissa  upon  the  rocks,  as  explained  above, 
bnt  qnite  inapplicable  to  a  town  upon  the  se^'Shore. 
In  like  manner,  Nonnns,  following  the  desoiption  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  speaks  of  Crissa  as  snrroonded 
by  rocks.  (i>M>HfS.  pk  358,  vs.  127.)  Moreover, 
the  statement  of  Pindar,  that  the  road  to  Delphi 
from  the  Hippodrome  on  the  ooest  led  over  the 
Crissaean  hiQ  (i^ptA.  t.  46),  leaTes  no  doubt  of  the 
true  position  of  Crissa,  since  the  road  from  the  plain 
to  Delphi  must  pass  by  the  projecting  spur  of  Pw- 
nsssos  on  which  Chrytd  stands.  In  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Apollo,  Crissa  appeals  as  a  powerful  place, 
possessing  as  its  territoiy  the  rich  ]daln  stretching 
down  to  the  sea,  and  also  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of 
Pytho  itself,  which  had  not  yet  become  a  separate 
town.  In  fiict,  Crissa  is  in  this  hymn  identified 
with  JMjAd  (1.  282,  where  the  position  of  Delphi  is 
clearly  described  under  the  name  of  Crissa).  Even 
in  Pindar,  the  name  of  Criesa  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  Delphi,  just  as  IMsa  oocun  in  the  poets  as 
equivalent  to  Olympia.  (Pind. /«rAm.  iL  26.)   Meta- 
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pontium  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  bsen  a  colony  of 
Crissa.    (Strab.  vL  p.  264.) 

In  course  of  time  the  sea-port  town  of  Cirrha  m- 
ereased  at  the  expense  of  Crissa;  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Pytho  grew  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  which  claimed 
to  be  independent  of  Crissa.  Thus  Crissa  declinel. 
as  Cirrha  and  Delphi  rose  in  importance.  The  pow*)r 
of  Cirrha  excited  the  jealou^  of  the  Delphians,  more 
especially  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  city  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  temple  by  sea.  More- 
over, the  Cirrhaeans  levied  exorbitant  tolls  upon  the 
{Mlgiims  who  landed  at  the  town  upon  their  way  to 
Delphi,  and  were  said  to  have  maltreated  Phocian 
women  on  their  return  from  the  temple.  (Aeschin. 
A  Cttt^  p.  68;  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  Atben.  xiii.  p. 
560.)  In  consequence  of  these  outrages,  the  Am- 
phictyoos  declared  war  agauist  the  Ciirhaeana  about 
B.  c.  595,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  yean  succeeded  in 
taking  the  city,  which  was  rased  to  the  ground,  and 
the  plain  in  its  ndghbourhood  dedicated  to  the  god, 
and  curses  imprecated  upon  any  one  who  should  till 
or  dwell  in  it  Cirrha  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
a  stxatagem  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Solon. 
The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from 
the  river  Pleistus.  This  canal  was  turned  off,  filled 
with  hellebore,  and  then  allowed  to  resume  its  former 
course;  but  scarcely  had  the  thirety  Crissaeans  dnnk 
of  the  poisoned  watsr,  than  they  were  so  weakened 
by  its  purgative  efiac^  that  they  could  no  longer 
defend  their  walls.  (Pans.  x.  37.  §  7 ;  Polyaen.  iii, 
6;  Frontm.  Strateg.  iiL  7.  §  6.)  This  account 
sounds  like  a  romance;  but  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  near  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  there  is  a  salt 
spring  having  a  purgatiye  effect  like  the  hellebore 
d  the  ancients. 

Cirrha  was  thus  destroyed ;  but  the  fate  of  Crissa 
is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Crissa  had 
sunk  into  insignificance  before  this  war,  and  that 
some  of  its  inhabitants  had  settled  at  Delphi,  and 
othen  at  Cirrha.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
Cirrha  was  the  town  against  which  the  Tengeance  of 
the  Afflphictyons  was  directed;  and  Strabo,  in  his 
account  of  the  war,  substitute  Ciissa  for  Cirrha, 
because  he  supposed  Crissa  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  coast 

The  spoils  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by  tiie  Am> 
j^ctyons  in  founding  the  Pythian  games.  Near 
the  ruins  of  the  town  in  the  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the 
Hippodrome  (Pans.  x.  37.  §  4),  and  in  the  time  of 
Pindar  the  Stadium  also.  IPyth,  xi.  20,  73.)  The 
Hippodrome  always  renuuned  in  the  maritime  plain; 
but  at  a  later  time  the  Stadium  was  removed  to 
Delphi.    [Delphi.] 

Cirrha  remained  in  ruins,  and  Uie  Cirrhapan  plain 
continued  uncultivated  down  to  the  time  of  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Am- 
phiasians  dared  to  cultivate  again  the  sacred  plain, 
and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  ruined  town.  This  led 
to  the  Second  Sacred  War,  in  which  Amphissa  was 
taken  by  Philip,  to  whom  the  Amphictyons  had  en- 
trusted the  oooduct  of  the  war,  b.  c.  338.  [Am- 
phissa] 

Cirrha,  however,  was  afUrwarda  rebuilt  as  the 
port  of  Delphi  It  is  firat  mentioned  again  by  Po- 
lybius  (▼.  27);  and  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
contained  a  temple  common  to  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto,  in  which  were  statues  of  Attic  work.  (Leake, 
northern  Greece f  toL  ii.  p^  583;  and  more  espa- 
cially  (Tlrichs,  Beteen  m  Grieehenkmdf  p.  7,  seq.) 

CRISSAEUS  SINUS.  [Corinthiacub  Sinub.] 

CRITALLA  (rd  KplraWa),  a  place  in  Cappa* 
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docia,  vthtn  all  the  annj  of  Xsnus  wa«  mnstsred, 
and  from  which  he  set  out  to  march  to  Serdis. 
(Herod,  yu.  S6.)  He  crossed  the  Haljs  after  leaving 
Critalla,  and  came  to  Celaenae  in  Phiygla.  This  is 
the  onlj  indication  of  the  position  of  Critalla.  [6.  L.] 

CRITHO'TE.     [AcARKANU,  p.  9,  h.] 

CRIU-METOPON  (Kfnov  furmwow,  PtoL  iii.  6. 
§  2;  Scynin.  Ch.  Fr.  80;  Anon.  PeripLPonL  Ettx. 
p.  6;  Pomp.  MeU,  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Plin.  !▼.  26,  x.  30; 
Avien.  228;  Priscian,  92:  Aiii-bunm\  the  great 
southern  headland  of  the  Crimea,  which,  looking 
across  the  Euxine  to  the  promontory  of  Casambis 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  divides  it,  as  it  were, 
into  two  parts  bj  a  line  which  the  imagination 
inppUes  between  the  3 1st  and  32d  degrees  of  longi- 
tude, and  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  gave  the 
whole  sea  the  shape  of  a  Scjthian  bow.  The  two 
points  of  land  are  so  remarkable,  that  many  navi- 
gators, as  Strabo  (ii.  p.  124,  vii.  p.  309,  zi.  p^  496, 
zii.  p.  545)  reports,  affirmed  that  they  lud  in  sail- 
ing between  tliem  seen  both  lands  to  the  N.  and  S. 
at  once,  though  the  distance  between  the  two  capes 
is  2500  stadia.  According  to  Plutarch  (Z>s  Fbun, 
pw28),  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Brizaba(Bf»((afe), 
which  meant  Ram's  Head.  Cape  AiUy  the  southern^ 
most  of  the  three  headlands,  is  described  as  a  very 
high,  bluff,  bold-looking  land,  much  like  the  North 
Foreland,  but  much  higher,  and  in  a  sketch  of  the 
coast  line  it  is  estimated  at  about  1 200  frat,  the  same 
elevation  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  Pallas.  (Joum. 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  1 13.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRIU-METOPON  {Kpiov  fi^nnov,  Ptol.  iii.  §2; 
Scylax;  Siadiaam.  §§  317,  318;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.7. 
§  12;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20,  v.  5.  s.  5 :  Kdvo  Krio), 
the  SW.  promontory  of  Crete,  125  M.  P.  from  Phycus 
of  Cyrenaica  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  or  two  days  and 
two  nights'  sail.  (Strab.  z.  p.  475 ;  Dion  Per.  87.) 
Off  tUs  headland  lay  the  three  small  islands  called 
Mnsagorae  Elaphonetia.   (Plin.  I  e.).      [E.  B.  J.] 

CRIU&     [AcHAiA,  p.  IS,  b.] 

CROBIALUS  {KptfSiakos  :  Eth.  Kpneia\*6s), 
a  place  on  the  Paphlagooian  coast,  mentioned  by 
ApoUonins  Rhodins  {Arg.  u.  944),  with  Cromna 
anid  Cytonis ;  and  Valerius  Flaccns  (,Arg,  v.  103) 
has  the  same  name.  Stephanus  («.  v.)  quotes  the 
verse  of  Apollonius.  We  may  assume  that  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromna  and  Cytonis. 
Strabo  (p.  545)  observes  of  the  line  in  Homer 
(/tii.855),— 

Kp&ftMiM  r*  Al7fa\^i'  re  icol  &i^yiKohs  *Epv$lwavtf — 

that  some  persons  write  KdftfioXor  in  place  of 
Alytak6tf,  Crobialus  and  Cobialus  seem  to  be  the 
same  place,  as  Cramer  observes.  If,  then,  Crobialus 
is  the  same  as  Aegialos,  it  is  that  part  of  the 
Paphlagonian  coast,  whidi  extends  in  a  )<»g  line 
for  more  than  100  stadia,  immediately  ea:»t  of  Cy- 
t(»iia.      [G.  L.] 

CROBTZI  (Kpi9v(<n),  a  people  of  Moesia,  near 
the  frtmtiers  of  Thiace.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  9 ;  Strab. 
p.  318;  comp.  Herod,  iv.  49;  Anonym.  PeripL 
PonL  Evx.  p.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CRCGEAE  (Kpoxiaii  Eth.  KpoKccfnjt),  a  vil- 
lage  of  Laoonia  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Gythlum, 
and  near  the  latter  place,  celebrated  for  its  marble 
quarries.  Pausanias  describes  the  marble  as  difficult 
to  work,  but  when  wrought  forming  beautiful  deco- 
rations for  temples,  baths,  and  fountains.  There 
was  a  marble  statue  of  Zeus  Croceates  before  the 
village,  and  at  the  quarries  bronze  statues  of  the 
Piosenri.    (Pans.  iii.  21.  §  4.)      The  most  cele- 
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brated  of  the  (Mnthian  baths  was  adoraed  witk 
marble  fnm  the  quarries  at  Croceae.  (Pans.  n.  9u 
§  5.)  These  quarries  have  been  disoovend  by  the 
French  Commission  two  miles  SE.  of  Lsp^Ibow  ; 
and  near  the  village  have  been  found  some  blocks  of 
marble,  probably  the  remains  of  the  statue  of  Zeoa 
Crooeates.  A  memorial  of  the  worship  of  the 
DioBCuri  at  this  place  still  exists  in  a  bas-relief, 
representing  the  two  gods  with  their  horses:  henrath 
u  a  Latin  insoiption.  The  marble  in  these  qaaiiiea 
is  great  porphyry;  and  though  not  suitable  far 
Grecian  tempos,  it  wouki  be  greatly  prized  by  the 
Romans,  who  employed  extensively  variegated  kinds 
of  marble  for  the  deooratiaa  crfT  their  bmldingsL 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  marble  oelrimted  by 
the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Laoooian  was  this 
green  porphyry  frxxn  Croceae ;  and  that  it  was  the 
quarries  of  this  place  which,  Strabo  says  (via. 
p.  367),  were  opened  by  the  Romans  at  Taygetaa» 
{DeteripUom  de  la  Morie^  Gtognone,  voL  iL  pL  iL 
p.  129 ;  Leake,  PetopotmetiaeOf  ph.  170 ;  Cnrtine, 
PehpometM,  voL  ii.  p^  266.] 

CRCX^L^TONUM  (Kpoici<troiw,  Ptol.  n.  B% 
Cbohciaookkux  in  the  Table.  Ptolemy  makes  it 
a  port  of  the  Unelli  or  Yeneli,  a  Gallic  nation  who 
occupied  part  of  Breiaffne,  The  Table  contains  a 
route  from  Alaima  (^AUeaume)  to  Caeaarodnoom 
{Tourt)f  in  which  the  next  station  to  Alanna  is 
Cronciaoonnum,  distant  10^  M.  P.  from  Abnna. 
Its  poution,  therefore,  depenids  on  that  of  Alanna. 
Crodatontmi  lies  between  Alauna  and  Augustodcmis 
(Bc^ew;),  from  which  it  is  31)  M.  P.  distant. 
D'Anville,  who  places  Alauna  at  the  MomUert 
dTAloime,  fixes  Crociatonum  at  Valogne^  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Maneke,  Accordingly  he  conaiden 
that  there  is  an  error  m  Ptokmy,  for  the  place  is 
ddled  a  port  in  one  MS.  at  least.  But  if  Alauna 
is  near  Valogneif  Crociatonum  must  be  looked  for 
elsewhere.  Wak^enaer  places  it  at  the  village  of 
7\irjiiev«Z20,  west  of  AmUmnUej  at  the  entiaDoe  of 
the  bay  of  I»$igng.  There  may  have  been  both  a 
town  and  a  port  of  the  same  name.  Some  geagia-> 
phers  would  fix  Crociatonum  at  Coreattm,  west  of 
latigng,  [G.  L.] 

CROCOCOLANXTM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  m  the 
sixth  Itineraiy  as  12  miles  frnm  Lindum  (Xmco&i). 
Identified,  on  insufficient  gnmnds,  with  Bromgk  in 
Nottinghamshire.  [B.  G.  L.] 

CROCODEILON,  a  river  of  Syria,  near  whkh 
there  was  formerly  a  town  of  the  same  name  (Kpa- 
K<]^l>M¥  viKis)^  between  Caesarea  Palaestinae  and 
Ptolemals  (Strab.  xvl  p.  758;  Plin.  v.  17.  s.  19). 
It  is  now  identified  with  the  Ntiw  Zerka^  m  which, 
acconling  to  Pocoeke  (TViav.  voL  ii.  pi  58.),  cnoo- 
diles  have  been  found!  (Von  Banmer,  PbIMmo, 
pp.53.  191.)  CE.B.  J.] 

CROCODILCPOLIS  (Kp«ceac2A«r  v^Xit,  PtoL 
iv.  5.  §  65:  Etii,  Kpoico8ciAoiroAiTi|f),  the  name  of 
several  cities  in  Egypt,  derived  fitan  the  local  wucship 
of  the  crocodile. 

1.  Arsinoe  in  the  Heptanomis,  and  the  Aniomte 
nome  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  were,  under  the  Pharaohs, 
caUed  respectively  Croeodilopolis  and  the  Croeodilo- 
polite  nome.  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.)  The  crooofik  was 
hero  domesticated  and  worshipped.  It  fed  frtm  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  Areinoe.  [ArsekobI.  (Aeliao, 
JET.  An,  X.  24;  Plin.  N^H,  v.  9,  11,  zzxvi.  16.} 

2.  A  town  in  the  Aphroditop(dite  nome  of  the 
Thebaid,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Kile,  lat  25<^  6' 
N.,  of  which  ruins  aro  stall  visible  at  Emheahamia^ 
on  the  verge  of  the  Libjan  desert       [W.  B.  D.] 


•CROCTLEIA. 

►    CROCYLEU,  or  CROCYLEITJM.    [Ithaca.] 

CROCYLEIUM  (K^c^tiov),  a  town  in  Aetolm 
Epictetos,  ou  the  borders  of  Locris,  and  one  day's 
march  from  Potidania.  (Thnc.  iii.  96.)  This  town 
is  ooofoanded  bj  Stephanas  B.  («.  v.)  with  Crocyleia 
in  Ithaca. 

CRODUKtJM,  a  place  in  the  Gallia  ProTinda, 
mentioned  bj  Cicero  (^pro  FonL  c.  4).  There  is  no 
indicadoa  of  its  site  except  what  maj  be  derired 
from  this  oormpt  passage  of  Cicero.  A  dnt]r  (por- 
torium)  was  Jeried  on  wine  carried  from  Natbomu 
to  Toulome,  sad  it  was  leried  at  Cobiomachom, 
which  was  between  these  two  places.  If  the  mer- 
chants avoided  Cobiomachum,  they  wera  canj^ht 
either  at  Crodonmn  or  Vnlchalo;  which  we  must 
assume  to  be  places  that  a  man  must  go  through  to 
reach  Toulouse  from  Narbotmef  if  he  avoided  Co- 
iMomachunu  This  is  all  that  we  know;  and  yet 
people  will  tell  us  what  is  the  modem  site  of  Cro- 
donmn. [G.  L.] 

CROMI,  or  CROMNUS  (KpAfuut  Pans.  viii.  3. 
I  4,27.  §  4,  34.  §  6;  Kpm/ms,  Xen.  BeH  vti.  4. 
§  21 ;  Kfw/ivo,  Steph.  B.  «.  9.),  a  town  of  Arradia 
on  the  fnmtierB  of  MesseniSf  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  M^alopolis,  on  the  ibnndation  of 
the  latter  city  in  B.C.  371.  Its  territocy  is  called 
Cromitis  (Kpmfihis)  hj  Pansantas  (viti.  34.  §  6). 
It  is  placed  by  Boblaye  at  NeokkMOf  but  by  Leake 
at  Samardy  a  little  westward  of  Londdri^  since  the 
lattor  writer  conceives  it  to  have  been  on  the  route 
leading  from  Megalopolis  to  Camasinm,  and  not  on 
the  one  leading  to  Messene.  (Boblaye,  i2ecAercA««. 
pi  169 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44, 297,  Peiopon  • 
itenwxty  p.  234.) 

CRaMMYON  (Kpo/ifiAw^  tbrpo,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  3; 
Kpoti4t6ov  fijrpo,  Strab.  ziv.  pp.  669,  682  ;  Kf^Au 
uvait6w,  Stadiatm.  §  294;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  zii.  13: 
CormaekUe),  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island  of 
Cjrpms,  NW.  of  Lapethns.  It  lay  opposite  to  Cape 
Anemuriom  of  Cilicia,  from  which  it  was  distant 
350  stadia.  (Stnb.  ziv.  p.  682 ;  Engel,  Kyproi^  vol. 
i  p.  77.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRO^MMYON  (Kpcftfuf^,  Thuo.,  Xen.,  Strab. ; 
K/MyuM^y,  Pans.;  Cromyon,  Ov.  MeL  vii.  435; 
KptftfwAVf  Scylax,  Steph.  B»  s.  v. ;  Crsmmyon, 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  ]  1 :  Etk,  Kpofifuk^tos)^  a  village  of 
the  Corinthia  on  the  Saraiiic  gulf,  but  originally  the 
last  town  of  Hegaris.  It  was  the  chief  place  between 
the  isthmus,  properly  so  called,  and  Megara;  whence 
the  whole  of  this  coast  was  called  the  Crommyonia 
(^  KpoftfuwAa,  Strab.  viiL  p.  380).  Crommyon 
was  distant  120  stadia  from  Corinth  (Thnc.  iv.  45), 
and  appears  to  have  therefore  occnped  the  site  of 
the  ruins  near  the  chapel  of  St  Theodoms.  The 
vilkge  of  Kmdta,  which  many  modem  trsvellere 
suppose  to  oorrespood  to  Crommyon,  is  much  farther 
from  Corinth  than  120  stadia.  Crommyon  is  said 
by  Pansanias  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Crommus,  the  son  of  Poseidoin.  It  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  haimt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed 
by  Theseus.  (Pans.  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Stnb.  L  e. ;  Pint 
TheM.  9;  Ov.  L  e.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedae- 
moniaos  in  the  Corinthian  War,  but  was  recovered 
by  Iphicrates.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  4.  §  13,  iv.  5.  §  19.) 
(Leake,  Morttk,  voL  iii.  p.  807,  Petopotmenaea^ 
p.  308 ;  Boblaye,  ReckercheSf  &c.  p.  35  ;  Cnrtius, 
PelopoimeaoSf  vol.  ii.  p.  555.) 

CROMNA(Kp«^u«:  £th.  Kp^fUf'vnitfKpmfUfeuot^ 
Kfm/afai€6Sf  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a  phu»  on  the  Paph- 
lagonian  coast  mentioned  by  Homer  (/i.  ii  855; 
CiioBlALUs).    It  was  60  stadia  ea«t  of  Eiythini 
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and  90  west  of  Cytonis.    There  are  antonamona 
coiiiB  of  Cromna.    [AxASTKia.]  [G.  L.] 


oocr  OF  CBomrA* 

CRCNIUS  MONS.    [OLTMriA.] 

CRCPIA,  or  CROPEIA.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

CROSSA  (Kp6v€ra:  Eth,  Kpoo<rcuos%  a  city  on 
the  Pontus,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  his  Ana, 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  •        [G.  L.] 

CROSSAEA.     [CRU8I8.] 

CROTON  or  CROTON  A  (Kp<fr»r :  Eth,  Kpor«^ 
ridn^r,  Crotoniensis  and  Crotonensis,  but  Cicero 
uses  Crotoniatae  for  the  people:  Cotron€\ one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern 
Italy,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Bmttian  pen- 
instUa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Aesarus,  and 
about  6  miles  N.  of  the  Lacinian  Promontocy.  It 
was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans,  led  by  Mys- 
cellus,  a  native  of  Rhypae  in  Achaia,  in  obedience  to 
the  express  injunction  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262 ;  EMod.  viil.  Ejcc.  Vat.  pp.  8,9;  Dionys.  ii. 
59;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  9—59;  Scymn.  Ch.  325.)  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  fixed  by  Dionysius  at  b.  c. 
710,  and  his  authority  may  probably  be  relied  on, 
though  Eusebius  and  Hieronynius  would  place  it 
some  yean  later.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vul.  i.  p.  174; 
Orote's  Groeco^  vol.  iii.  p.  401 .)  A  tradition  recorded 
by  Strabo  (JL  0.),  which  would  connect  its  foondation 
with  that  of  Syracuse  by  Archias,  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  chronologically  inadmissible.  Its  name 
was  derived,  according  to  the  current  legend,  from  a 
person  of  the  name  ^  Croton,  who  affonied  a  hospi- 
table reception  to  Hercules  during  the  wanderings  of 
that  hero;  but  having  been  accidentally  killed  by 
him,  was  buried  on  the  spot,  which  Hercules  foretold 
would  eventually  become  the  site  of  a  mighty  dty. 
(Diod.  iv.  24;  lambL  ViL  Pyth.  50;  Ovid,  Met.  xv. 
12'-18,  55;  Etym.  M.  v.  Kp6rw¥.)  Hence  we 
find  Croton  sometimes  called  the  founder  of  the  city, 
while  the  Crotoniats  themselves  paid  peculiar  ho- 
nours to  Hercules  as  their  tutelary  divinity  and 
Oekist  (Heraclid.  Pont.  36;  Iambi.  Vii,  P^  40 
Eckhel,  vol  L  p.  172.) 

Crotona,  as  well  as  its  ndghbour  Sybaris,  senna 
to  have  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  ;  but  the 
general  fact  of  its  size,  wealth,  and  power,  is  almost 
all  that  we  know  concenung  it;  its  history  during 
the  first  two  centuries  from  its  foundation  being  al- 
most a  blank  to  us.  But  the  fact  that  the  walls  of 
the  city  enclosed  a  space  of  not  less  than  12  miles  In 
circuit  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  sufficiently  proves  the  great 
power  to  which  it  had  attuned ;  and  it  is  during  this 
early  period  also  that  we  find  the  Crotoniats  extend- 
ing  their  dominion  across  the  Brattian  peninsula, 
and  founding  the  colony  of  Terina  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  well  as  that  of  Caulonia 
between  the  parent  city  and  Locri.  Lametium  also, 
or  Lametini,  on  the  Hipponian  Gulf,  as  well  as  Scyl- 
lacium  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  must  at 
this  period  have  been  subject  to  its  rule.  The  great 
wealth  and  proeperity  oijuyed  by  the  two  neighbour- 
ing cities  of  Crotoia  and  Sybaris,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  continued  for  a  long  time  on  terms  of 
friendftliip,  in  accordance  with  their  common  Achaean 
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origiii ;  and  the  Oenotrian  tribes  of  the  interior  Wflfs 
Dok  powerful  eooogh  to  oOer  aoy  obstacle  to  their 
growth.  Thej  thos  became  daring  the  sixth  cen^ 
toxy  B.  o.  two  of  the  most  popnloos,  wealthj,  and 
powerfol  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  Crotona,  how- 
ever, was  far  less  loxarious  than  its  rival ;  its  inha- 
bitants  devoted  themselves  particularly  to  athletic 
czerctses,  and  became  celebn^  far  the  nnmber  of 
the  prizes  which  they  carried  off  at  the  Olympic 
games.  (Strah.  vi.  p.  262.)  The  government  of  Cn>- 
tona  appears  to  have  been  of  an  oligarchic  character; 
the  snpreme  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of 
one  thousand  persons,  who  were,  or  claimed  to  be, 
descendants  from  the  original  settlers.  (lambL  V.  P. 
45;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  Ext.  §  1.)  This  state  of 
things  continaed  without  interruption,  till  the  arrival 
of  Pythagoras,  an  event  that  led  to  great  chaises 
both  at  Crotona  and  in  the  neighboorii^g  cities.  It 
was,  apparently,  aboat  the  middle  of  the  sixth  oen- 
tory  (between  b.  g  540  and  530)  that  that  philo* 
sopher  first  established  himself  at  Crotona,  where  he 
quickly  attained  to  great  power  and  influence,  which 
he  appears  to  have  emjjoyed  not  only  for  philoso- 
phicid,  but  for  political  purposes.  Bat  the  natore 
of  the  political  changes  which  he  inteodnced,  as  well 
as  the  revelations  that  followed,  is  involved  in  great 
obscority.  We  learn,  however,  that  besides  the 
general  influence  which  Pythagoras  exerted  over  the 
citixens,  and  even  over  the  Great  Council,  be  fonned 
a  peculiar  society  of  SOO  young  menamong  the  most 
zealous  of  his  disciples,  who^  withont  any  legal  aa> 
thority,  exercised  the  greatest  inflnence  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  sapreme  assembly.  This  state  of 
things  continaed  for  some  time,  until  the  growing 
nnpopalarity  of  the  PythagoreaDS  led  to  a  democratic 
revolution,  which  ended  in  their  expulsion  from  Cro- 
tnHia  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Great  Conacil,  a  da- 
mocratic  form  of  govermnent  being  sabstitated  for 
the  oligarchy.  TUs  revolution  was  not  cnmflned  to 
Crotona,  bat  extended  to  several  other  dtiea  of 
Magna  Graecia,  where  the  Pythagoreans  had  ob- 
tained a  similar  footing;  their  expulsun  led  to  a 
period  of  confusion  anid  disorder  throoghpnt  the 
south  of  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  4;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15. 
Ext.  §  1 ;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  1.  §  3  ;  lambL  ViL 
Pyth.  24&— 251,  255—262;  Porphyr.  ViL  PytlL 
54»  55 ;  Grote*8  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  525 — 550.) 

Xt  was  during  the  period  of  the  Pythagorean  in- 
fluence (so  far  as  we  can  tmst  the  very  confused 
and  uncertain  chronology  of  these  events),  that  the 
war  occurred  between  Crotona  and  SylMris  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter  city.  The  ce- 
lebrated athlete  Milo,  himself  a  leading  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  was  the  commander  of  the  CxoUHoiat 
army,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000 
men,  while  that  of  the  Sybarites  was  three  times  as 
numerous;  notwithstanding  which  the  former  ob- 
tained  a  complete  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeie, 
and  following  up  their  advantage  took  the  city  of 
Sybaris,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The  received  date 
of  this  event  is  B.C.  510.  (Diod.  xiL  9;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  263;  Herod,  v.  44,  vl  21;  Iambi.  VU.  Pytk. 
260;  Scymn.  Ch.  357—360.)  Polybius,  however, 
reprebents  the  Crotoniats  as  concluding  a  league 
with  Sybarii  and  Caolonia,  after  the  expulrion  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  a  statement  wholly  irreooocilable 
with  the  history  transmitted  by  other  authors.  (PoL 
ii  39.  See  on  this  point  Grote*s  Greece  voL  iv. 
p  559.) 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Crotona,  would  appear  to  be  the  great  defieat  which 
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the  GraloliiatB  in  their  toni  sustained  at  tbs  Am 
SagFM,  when  it  is  aaid  that  their  army,  though 
coosistiBg  of  190,000  men,  was  nntad  by  10,000 
Locriaos  and  Shegians  with  audi  alaoghtcr,  as  ta 
inflict  an  indelible  blow  upon  the  prosperity  ef  tbeir 
city.  (Strab.  vL  ppu  261,  268;  Cic.  de  iV:  />.  fi.  2; 
Snid.t.v.  &\i|640Tepa.)  Justin,  on  the  contrary  (zx. 
2,  3),  represents  this  event  as  having  taken  plac« 
before  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras;  but  the  authority  ef 
Strabo  seems  decidedly  prefoaUe  on  this  point,  and  is 
more  oaBsistent  with  the  general  history  of  Crotona. 
Heyne,  however,  follows  Justin,  and  places  the  bnttk 
of  the  Sagras  as  early  as  860  b.  a,  and  Mr.  Grate 
inclines  to  the  same  view.  As  no  notice  is  found  in 
the  extant  books  of  IModoras  of  so  important  an 
event,  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  have  occurred 
before  B.  c.  480.  (Heyne,  Proim.  Acad.  x.  p^  184; 
€rrote*s  Greece^  voL  iv.  p.  552.)  Strabo  has,  how- 
ever, certainly  exaggerated  the  importance  of  tfaia 
disaster  in  its  effects  on  Crotona;  for  neariy  a  oen- 
tuiy  later  that  city  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  moat 
populous  and  powerful  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  tfaia 
part  of  Italy.  (Diod.  ziv.  103.) 

Very  few  notices  of  it  are  found  in  the  xntervaL 
We  kam  only  thai  the  Crotoniats  viewed  with  &- 
vour  the  establishment  of  the  new  ookny  ef  Tfau- 
rium,  and  oonclnded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  it 
(Died.  zH.  11);  and  that  dnrii^^  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition to  Sidly  they  endeavoured  to  proeerve  a  strict 
neutrality,  furnishing  the  Athenian  fleet  with  pnm- 
sions,  but  refusing  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  land 
forces  thraogh  theur  territoty.  (Diod.  xni.  8;  Thuc 
vii.35.)  In  B.o.  889, when  the  elder  DionysioB  carried 
his  arms  across  the  l^dlian  Strait,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  Caulonia,  the  Crotoniats  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  cities  which  opposed  the  {SrilJan 
despot,  but  the  oonfederata  forces  were  totally  d»> 
feated  by  Dionynua  at  the  river  HeUepoma ;  and 
the  latter,  following  up  his  advantage,  made  himadf 
master  of  Caulonia,  Hij^Mnimn,  and  Srjrlletinm.  th« 
last  of  which  he  wrested  firom  the  dominion  of  Cro- 
tona. (Diod.  xiv.  103—107;  Strab.  vL  p.  S61.) 
No  mention  is  found  in  Diodoros  of  his  having  naada 
any  attack  on  Crotona  itself,  but  Livy  tells  ua  that 
he  surprised  the  dtadel,  and  by  this  meana  matda 
himself  master  of  the  dty  (Liv.  xxiv.  3);  of  whidi, 
according  to  Dianysius,  he  retained  pnaseriiiim  for 
not  less  than  12  years.  (Dionys.  Exe.  xix.)  Afler 
the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  Crotona  appeare  to  have  reco- 
vered its  independence;  but  it  sufiiored  sercrely  from 
the  growing  power  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bmttiaos, 
who  pressed  upon  it  fitan  without,  as  well  aa  firam 
doniestio  dissensions.  It  was  at  one  time  aetuaUy 
besieged  by  the  Bruttians,  and  oompdled  to  ap|dy 
for  aid  to  the  Syracuaans,  who  sent  an  armament  to 
its  snoooor  under  Horadeides  and  Soeistnitaa;  but 
thoae  generals  seem  to  have  carried  on  intrigues 
with  the  difierent  parties  in  Crotona,  which  gave 
rise  to  revolutions  in  the  city;  and  afier  the  Croto* 
mats  had  rid  themaelvea  of  their  Bruttian  fees  by  a 
treaty,  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  their  own 
exiles.  (Died.  xix.  8,  10.)  The  conduct  of  this  waa 
entrusted  to  a  general  named  Menedcmua,  who  de- 
feated the  exiles,  but  appean  to  have  aoon  after 
established  himself  in  the  ponession  ef  dcapode 
power.  (Id.  six.  10,  zxL  4.)  In  B.  a  299,  Aga- 
thocles  made  himsdf  master  of  Grotonay  in  whi^  he 
estabUshed  a  garrison.  (Id.  xzL  4.  Exe.  H.  pi  49a) 
How  long  be  retained  possession  of  it  we  knew  net; 
but  it  is  dear  that  all  these  aoeoessive  rerofaitaeaa 
must  haTe  greatly  impaixvd  the  pnoeperi^  of  Cio- 
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foia,  to  wbkh,  aoeordtng  to  Livy  (xzit.  8),  the  final 
blow  was  given  daring  the  war  of  Pynhni.  The 
c}*ninistanoes  of  this  are  rery  imperfectlj  known  to 
vs;  bat  it  appean  that  the  Bhegiane  made  them- 
aelTce  masten  of  the  dxj  hj  treacheiy,  pat  the 
Boman  garrisoa  to  the  sword,  and  destrojed  great 
part  of  the  citj-.  (Zonar.  viiL  6.  p.  127.)  It  suboe- 
quentl/  passed  mto  the  power  of  Pjirhns,  bat  was 
aurpriaed  and  taken  by  the  JRoman  oonsal  Comelios 
Bufinoa  daring  the  absence  of  that  monarch  in 
SicUjr,  B.  G  277.  (Id.  p.  123  ;  Frootuu  Sirat.  iii. 
6.  §  4.)  So  redaced  was  the  city  after  all  these 
disasierB,  that  little  more  than  half  the  extent  com- 
prised within  the  walls  oontlnaed  to  be  inhabited. 
(lAv,  xzir.  3.) 

In  the  Second  Panic  War  the  Brattians.  with  the 
aasistance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Haraw,  suo* 
eeeded  in  making  thenuelves  masters  of  Crotona, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  which  held  oat 
until  the  defenders  were  induced  by  Hanno  to  sar- 
reuder  apoo  terms;  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had 
oocapied  it,  being  perraaded  to  migrate  to  Locri,  and 
a  body  of  Brattians  introduced  into  the  city  to  fill 
np  the  vacancy  of  its  inhabitants.  (Liv.  xxiv.  2, 3.) 
The  fortifications  of  Crotona,  its    port,  and  the  , 
atrengtli  of  its  citadel,  still  rendered  it  a  place  of 
some  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  i 
daring  the  last  years  of  the  war  it  was  the  principal 
fltroDghold  which  remained  in  die  hands  of  Hannibal, 
who  established  his  chief  magazines  there,  and  fixed  i 
his  head-qoarten  for  three  successive  winten  in  its  | 
immediate  neighbourhood.    (Liv.  xxix.  36,  xxx.  19 1 
Appian.  AmtA,  57.)    The  ravages  of  this  war  ap-  ! 
pear  to  have  completed  the  decay  of  Crotona;  so  that  ^ 
a  few  yean  afterwards,  in  B.  g  194,  a  colony  of 
Boman  citiaens  was  sent  thither  to  reornit  its  ex- 
haasted  popolatioo.    (Liv.  xxxiv.  45.)    From  this 
period  Crotona  sank  into  the  condition  of  an  ob- 
Bcore  provincial  town,  and  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
histoiy  until  after  the  £»11  of  the  Boman  Empire. 
Its  port,  however,  appears  to  have  been  always  in 
some  degree  frequented  as  a  place  of  passage  to 
Greece  (Cic  ad  AU.  ix.  19)  ;  and  an  inscriptioD 
still  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony  in  Imperial  times 
(Mommaen,  Itucr.  M.  Neap.  73),  though  neither 
Pliny  nor  Ptolemy  acknowledges  it  as  such.    The 
name  of  Crotona  again  appears  in  the  wars  of  Beli- 
aarina  and  Narses  against  the  Goths  (Prooop.  B,  O. 
iii.  28,  iv.  26);  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which 
at  that  time  still  retwned  some  consideration  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  coutinaed  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors  till  it  passed  with  the  rest 
of  the  modem  Calabria  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 
mans.   The  modem  city  of  Cotnma  is  but  a  poor 
place»  thou|(h  possessing  about  5000  inhabitants, 
and  a  well-fortified  citadd.  This  fortress  undoubtedly 
occupies  the  same  situation  as  the  ancient  aix,  on  a 
rock  projectrng  into  the  sea  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  and  af- 
fording in  consequence  some  degree  of  shelter  to  the 
port    But  the  importance  of  the  latter,  though 
firequently  mentioned  as  obm  of  the  sources  of  tile 
prosperity  of  CroUxia,  must  not  be  overrated.    Po- 
lylHus  expressly  teUs  us  that  it  was  no  good  harbour, 
but  only  a  Stpofhs  ^pfun,  or  station  where  ships 
could  ride  in  summer  (P<d.  x.  I),  and  that  its  ^ue 
arose  from  the  absence  of  all  harbours  along  this 
uart  of  the  Italian  coast.     The  ancient  city  spread 
lAself  out  in  the  plain  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  citadel; 
JD  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  extended  far  across 
the  river  Aesarus,  which  in  oonseqaenoe  flowed 
through  the  middle  of  the  eity ;  but  as  early  as  the 
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Seoond  Pnnie  War,  the  town  had  shrank  so  much 
that  the  Assaras  iionned  its  oorthem  limit,  and 
flowed  on  the  outside  of  its  walls.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3.) 
It  is  now  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  town. 
We  have  scarcely  any  topographical  information 
eonoeraing  the  ancient  dty,  and  there  are  no  ruins 
of  it  remaining.  Many  fragments  of  masoniy  and  an- 
cient edifices  are  said  to  have  been  atill  in  existence 
^  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  they  wers 
employed  in  the  constraction  of  a  mole  for  the  pro-> 
tection  of  the  porL  Livy  tells  as  that  the  walls  of 
Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  enclosed  an  ex- 
toit  of  12  miles  in  circumference;  and  though  ita 
population  was  not  equal  to  thai  of  Sybaris,  it  naa 
still  able  to  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
men.  Even  in  the  time  of  Dionyaius  of  Syracuse, 
when  it  had  already  declined  much  from  its  former 
proeperity,  Crotona  wss  still  able  to  furnish  a  fleet  of 
60  ships  of  war.  (Diod.  xiv.  100.)  But  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  whole  number  of  citizens  of 
all  ages  had  dwmdled  to  less  than  20,000,  so  that 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  whole  extent 
of  their  walls.   (Liv.  xxiii.  30.) 

Crotona  was  celebrated  in  ancient  tunes  for  the 
healthiness  of  its  situation.    An  old  legend  repre- 
sented Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  as  having 
diosen  wealth  for  his  d^,  while  Myscellns  preferred 
health    (Strab.  vi.  p.  269 ;   Steph.  B.  v.  2updiroi»- 
aaaf) :  according  to  another  tale,  Myscellns,  when  he 
first  visited  Italy,  preferred  the  situation  <k  Sybaris, 
but  was  eommanded  by  the  orade  to  adhere  to  the 
spot  first  indicated  to  him.   (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.) 
To  the  favourable  position  of  the  dty  in  this  respect 
was  ascribed  the  superiority  of  its  citizens  in  athletio 
exerdaes,  which  was  so  remarkable  that  on  one 
occasion  they  bore  away  the  seven  first  prizes  in  tha 
footrace  at  the  Olympic  games.   (Strab.  /.  e. ;  Cio. 
de  Inv.  iL  1.)    Among  their  athletes  Milo  was  the 
most  odebrated  for  his  gigantic  strength  and  power 
of  body.   {Biogr,  Diet  art  ifiZo.)    To  tiie  same 
cause  was  attributed  the  remarkable  personal  beauty 
for  which  their  youths  and  maidens  were  distio- 
guished.  (Cic  iL  c.)    The  system  of  training  whioh 
produced  these  results  was  probably  dosdy  connected 
with  the  medical  school  for  which  Crotona  was  prs- 
eminent  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  physicians  of 
Crotona  bdng  regarded  at  that  time  as  unquestionp 
ably  the  first  in  Greeoe  (Herod,  iii.  131),  and  at  a 
later  period  the  school  of  Crotona  still  maintained 
its  reputation  by  the  side  of  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidua 
(Grote*s  Gtteeet  vol.  iv.  p.  539).    Among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  physicians  of  Crotona  we  may  notioe 
Alcmaeon,  to  whom  the  first  introduction  of  anatoooy 
was  ascribed,  end  Demooedes,  who  was  for  some 
time  physician  at  the  court  of  Darius,  king  of 
Perda.  (Herod,  iii.  129—138.)    The  great  influ- 
ence exerdsod  by  Pythagoras  during  his  reddence 
at  Crotona  naturally  nused  up  a  numerous  schod  of 
lus  disdples,  many  of  whom  perished  in  the  political 
revolution  that  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  that  dty, 
while  the  rest  were  dispersed  and  driven  into  exile: 
a  long  list  of  Pythagorean  philosophers,  natives  of 
Crotona,  is  preserved  to  us  by  lamblichua  (  Vit,  Pyth, 
167);  but  the  only  two  names  of  real  eminence 
among  them  are  thoseof  Alcmaeon,  already  mentioned, 
and  Philolaus,  whom  however  lamblichua  represents 
as  belonging  to  Tarentum.    (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  5, 7.) 
The  territory  of  Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  proa- 
perity  was  extensive,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea :  on 
the  N.  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Hylias  (Thuc 
I  vii.  35),  while  to  the  S.  it  probably  extended  to  the 
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oonfines  of  the  Loerians,  the  intermadkie  towns  of 
ScyUetiam  and  CsulaoU  being  its  coloraes  and 
dependencieB.  The  immediate  neighboorbood  of  the 
cit/f  though  leas  ftrtile  than  thst  of  Sjbaris  and 
Thorii,  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  com, 
.ind  the  loxnriant  pastares  of  the  valley  of  the 
Neaethos  aie  celd>imted  by  Theocritus,  and  retain 
their  richness  to  the  ]»et(ent  claj.  [Neakthob.] 
The  same  poet,  who  has  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
Idylls  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Grotona,  speaks  with 
praise  of  the  banks  of  the  AeBsms,  whidi  are  now 
dreary  and  barren :  as  well  as  of  the  pastures  and 
shady  woods  of  two  monntains  called  Physcns  and 
Latymnom.  These  last  must  have  been  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  but  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  (Theocr.  iv.  17 — 19, 
23 — 25 ;  and  SchoL  ad  fee.;  Swinbonie's  JVmfelt, 
ToL  L  p.  313.) 

Sax  miles  distant  finom  the  dty  of  Crotona  was 
the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Tjtcinian  Jnno,  on  the 
pnxnontory  of  the  same  name.  (Liv.  zziv.  3 ;  Strab. 
vi  p.  261 ;  Scyl.  p.  5.  §  IS ;  Dionys.  Per.  871 ;  and 
Eustath.  ad  loe.)  Livy  calls  it  "  nobile  templnm, 
ipsa  nrbe  nobifius:"  indeed,  there  wss  no  other 
temple  of  equal  fame  or  sanctity  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Otaecia.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is 
whdly  unknown.  Virgil  alludes  to  it  as  already  in 
ezistmoe  at  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  Aeneas,  and 
Diraysius  teUs  us  that  a  bronse  oup  was  still  pre- 
served there,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  that  hero. 
(Virg.  Aen,  iii.  552 ;  Dionys.  L  52.)  Some  legends 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Hercules,  others  to  La- 
dnins  or  Lacinus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  dwell- 
ing there  when  it  was  visited  by  Hercules,  and  from 
wh(Hn  the  promontory  derived  its  name:  others,  again, 
spoke  of  the  headUmd  and  sacred  grave  as  having 
been  presented  by  Thetis  to  Hers  herself  (Diod. 
iv.  24 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Ljfoopkr.  857,  1006 ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen,  iii.  552.)  These  legends  may  be  considered 
as  indicating  that  the  temple  did  not  owe  its  foun- 
dation to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Orotona,  but  that 
there  previously  existed  a  sacred  edifice,  or  at  least 
a  consecrated  locality  (r^iucros),  cm  the  spot,  probably 
of  Pelaagic  origin.  The  temple  of  Hera  became  the 
scene  of  a  great  annual  assembly  of  all  the  Italian 
Greeks,  at  which  a  procession  took  place  in  honour 
of  the  goddess,  to  whom  sploidid  offiBrings  were 
made ;  and  this  festival  became  a  favourite  occasion 
for  the  Greeks  of  the  neighbouring  dties  to  display 
their  magnificence.  (Paeud.  Arist.  de  Mirab,  96 ; 
Athen.  zu.  p.  541 .)  The  interior  of  the  temple  was 
adorned  wiUi  paintings,  executed  by  order  of  the 
Crotoniats  at  the  pubtic  cost,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  for  the 
execution  of  which  that  artist  was  allowed  to  select 
five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  the  dty  as  his 
models.  (Cia  de  /nv.  ii  I ;  Plin.  xzxv.  9.  s.  36.) 
Besides  abundance  of  oocasionsl  offerings  of  the  most 
costly  description,  the  temple  derived  great  wealth 
finom  its  permanent  revenues,  especially  its  cattle, 
out  of  the  produce  of  which  a  column  c^  solid  gdd 
was  formed,  and  set  up  in  the  sanctuary.  (Uv. 
xxiv.  3.)  Immediately  a4Joining  the  temple  itself 
was  an  extensive  grove,  or  rather  forest,  of  tall  pine- 
trees,  endosing  within  it  rich  pastures,  on  which  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  temple  were  allowed  to  fised, 
unprotected  and  uniiynred.  (Ibid.) 

The  immense  msss  of  treasures  that  had  thus 
accumulated  in  the  temple  is  said  to  have  exdted 
the  cupidity  of  Hannibal,  during  the  time  that  he 
vas  mtablished  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  he  was 


iramed  by  the  goddev  faefself  io  a  dMBA  to  nMi 
from  teaching  them.  (Cie.  de  Die,  i,  24.)  It  was 
at  the  same  period  that  he  dedicated  there  a  bnnxe 
tablet,  containing  a  detaUad  account  of  his  irncs  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  number  of  his  fbroeB,&e.,  which 
was  consulted,  and  is  ft^juentlv  refeired  to^  by  the 
hiatorian  Polybius.  (PoL  hi  88^  56.)  But  though 
this  celehmted  sanctuaiy  had  been  spared  both  by 
Pynhus  and  Hannibal,  it  was  pro&ned  by  the  Soman 
censor  Q.  Fulvios  Flaceos,  who.  In  a.  a  1 78,  stripped 
it  of  half  its  roof,  which  was  compoMMl  of  marble 
skbs  instead  of  tiles,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  a 
temple  of  Fortuna  Equestris,  whidi  he  was  erecting 
at  Bome.  The  ontiHge  was,  indeed,  severdj  cen- 
sured by  the  senate,  who  cansed  the  slabe  to  be 
carried  back  to  Ladnium,  but  in  the  decayed  con- 
dition of  the  prorince,  it  was  found  impoasiUe  to 
rephMW  them.  (Uv.  xlii.  8 ;  VaL  Max.  L  1.  §  20.) 
The  decay  of  the  temple  may  probably  be  daied  as 
commencing  firom  this  period,  and  must  have  resnl  ed 
from  the  general  decline  of  the  ndghbonring  dtaes 
and  oountiy.  But  Appian  tells  us  that  it  was  stiU 
wealthy,  voA  replete  with  ofeings,  as  late  as  b.  c 
36,  when  it  was  plundered  by  Sex.  Pompdna.  (Appi 
B,  C.  V.  133.)  Hence  Stxabo  speaks  of  it  as  having 
in  his  time  lost  its  wealth,  though  the  temple  itself 
was  still  in  existence.  Plinj  menticiis  the  y^^**«" 
Promontory,  but  without  noticing  the  temple.  It 
appears,  however,  from  extant  remains,  as  wdl  as 
firam  an  inscription,  ^  Herse  Ladniae,"  found  in  the 
rains,  that  it  still  continued  to  subdst  as  a  sacred 
edifice  down  to  a  late  period.  (Dionys.  L  52 ;  Strab. 
vi  pu  261 ;  Ifommsen,  /.  R,  N.  72.) 

The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  tem^e  are  bnt  inoon- 
siderable;  one  column  alone  is  standing,  of  the 
Doric  order,  closely  neembling  those  of  Metapontom : 
it  is  based  on  a  foundation  ot  large  stones  cot  into 
fiuets :  but  some  admixture  of  brickwork  shows  that 
the  building  must  have  been  repaired  in  Boman 
times.  A  second  column  was  standing  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  and  oonsiderahle  remaina 
of  the  pavement,  and  the  wall  which  formed  the 
pnibdus  of  the  temple,  were  carried  off  to  be  used 
in  the  oonstmction  of  the  mole  and  the  bishop's 
palace  at  Coinme,  Biedesel,  who  visited  these  ruins 
in  1767,  and  upon  whose  authority  many  modem 
writen  have  described  the  bulding  as  of  enormoos 
extent,  appean  to  have  been  misled  by  some  masses 
of  masonry  (of  reticulated  work,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly of  Boinan  construction),  more  than  100  yards 
distant  from  the  cdnmn,  and  which  oould  never 
have  fionned  any  part  of  the  temple.  These  frag- 
ments are  generally  known  by  the  absurd  aj^llatinn 
of  the  Schod  of  Pythagoras.  The  position  of  the 
temple  on  a  bold  prqjecting  rock  (as  described  by 
Lncan.  ii.  484),  must  have  been  very  striking  oom- 
msnding  a  noble  view  in  all  directions,  and  forming 
a  landmark  to  voyagers,  who  were  in  the  habit  ^ 
striking  across  the  bay  direct  firam  the  I^pgrgian 
Promontoiy  to  that  of  Tiadninm  (Viig.  Aen.  iiL 
552).  The  shigle  cdumn  that  fonns  its  soHtary 
remnant,  still  serves  the  same  purpose.  (Swinbnrne*s 
Traeele,  vd.  L  pp.  321--328 ;  Craven,  Somtkem 
Tom-f  p.  288.) 

The  corns  of  Crotona  are  very  numeroos :  the 
more  andent  ones  are  of  the  class  called  menee, 
having  the  one  side  convex,  the  other  coocaw :  a 
mode  of  coinage  peculiar  to  the  dties  of  Magna 
Graeda.  The  type  of  all  these  earlier  coins  is  a 
tripod,  as  on  the  one  annexed,  in  alkwon  to  the 
ocade  of  Ddphi,  in  puxsuaaoe  '*f  which  the  d^  was 
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CBDMI  (Kpwr«),  B  towD  in  Uhbi,  on  tbs  rinr 
Una,  na,  >t  b  liUr  tinx,  cbUhI  DioQjaapolii  or 
MMiopolii.  (SCnb.  p.  319;  Scjmn.  Fn^  4; 
Adodjul  iVr^  13;  Stcph.  Bji.  i.t.  Oigrvnih. 
wi\u;  Plin.  IT.  18;  Aniu,  iVipl.  p.U:  HicTOcL 
p.  637;  ICin.  Alt.  p.  21%;  0«^.  Kit.  it.  6;  Coo- 
(Unt.  PorphjT.  dt  Tktm.  iL  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CBUPT<rBICIS  VILLA,  >  pUoe  in  the  constrT 
of  tba  Fruiwi*,  what  400  B«nu  Kldian  mule 
Amy  with  thenualTaB,  thmt  Lhej  might  not  &1I  ijito 
thabuuiiofthsFri^uii.  {Tu..dNit.i>.73.}  It  ii 
Umtified  Willi  »  pliic«  ciiUed  ffon  ifyc£.       [L.S.] 

CRUSraiE,  ■  plus  in  Gallis,  KcoidinK  to  Iha 
Tkbk,  on  ■  mat*  bom  Cibillio,  that  it  Citbillinain 
(_CUIoni-imr-Sairm),  lo  VtHOtio  (SuoiifiHi).  It 
lin  between  Vnsatis  and  Ponto  Dnbna  of  lh«  Tibia, 
that  ii  Poos  Dobis,  which  is  PoHlioia,  on  the 
JiaaU.  The  pUoe  ia  thenfbrs  bMween  Poalluia 
mad  Bt*r0i^(m;  bat  snch  ob«cara  pbicta  UDDot  bo 
(Milj  dMcmiinsd  by  distiinca.  WnlckeniMr  lod 
othen  phKS  CruMinie  at  Ordianft  near  the  DouU, 
where  thef«  are  nid  to  be  Ronua  remains.  D^An- 
ville  places  it  near  Criaei,  b«ng  detannined,  u  he 
often  ii,  b]r  men  [ewmblince  of  oania.       [0.  L.J 

CBUSIS  (K/»Kffli,  Thuc.  ii.  7S;  Sleph.  B.;  K/wtr- 
■rofq,  Hend.  TJi.  1 23 ;  £U.  Kpgiwaui,  DioQTl.  i.  49). 
The  CniBaea,  Cmeaea,  is  Cneia,  wae  eomctinwi 
caDBJdend  ae  a  part  of  Ujgdonla,  bat  \a  dibtingniahed 
£mn  it  bj-  Herodotus  (L  d.),  who  describn  it  u 
campnhsniing  all  the  mwitime  conntrj  on  the 
Tbennvc  gnlf  frar  Potidaea  to  the  baj  of  Thenna, 
vbere  Mjgdooia  conmanced.  T  be  cities  cf  thie  dis- 
trict wen  Li  paiai,CoiiTbma,Litiae,Gigonns,Canipaa, 
&niU,  and  Aeoei*.  Litj  (iIit.  10)  menlioni  an 
Autigceieia  [AimoonBia],  which  wae  perlu]»  dim 
nf  the  towns  on  that  c<«sl  noticed  bj  ilendotue, 
which  had  been  repurnd  hj  one  of  the  AntigooL 
Tfani^d^  (ii.  79)  epuks  of  the  peltasts  of  this 
district;  this  kind  of  tnnpe,  between  heavj  and  ligbt- 
anned,  fumiabed  with  a  thnrt  spear  and  light  shield, 
appear  to  have  taken  their  rise  among  the  Chalcidic 
Greeks,  and  wen  eqaipped  in  a  nuinner  half  Greek 
half  Thndan.  (Gnrte,  BitU  nf  Orttct,  toI.  ri. 
p.  253.)  [E.B.J.] 

CRUSTUME'BIUU,CBUSTUMZ'RU,orCHU< 
STimiUU   (Kftmmitifar    and    K^wvarafiipla, 


Kcoji.,  Staph.  B.:  EA.  KpstwrnfUfiuui,  Id.;  in 
Latin  aloieet  alwaji  Cnutuininns,  though  Vim, 
L.  L.  T.  SI,  has  Cnistnmsriniis),  an  ancient  (dtj  of 
I^tium,  on  tbs  boidera  of  the  Sabioe  conntiy,  b*> 
tw«n  FidoiM  and  Kretum.  It  ia  reckoned,  bj  Pln- 
tarth  (Ann.  17)  a  Sabine  dtj,  and  woold  certainly 
appear  to  hare  been  in  later  timee  regarded  as  such. 
Bat  Dionjaiu  ainsslj  calls  it  a  colonj  of  Alha, 
founded  at  the  same  time  with  Fideose  and  Nomeo- 
tum  (DiiHijs.  ii  36,  £3);  and  its  name  also  appeara 
in  the  liat  of  Alban  oolunics  giTen  bj  Diodonia  (ap. 
Eoseb.  Arwt.  p.  IBS;  Oris-  O-  ^o"-  17>  Otfatf 
writen  npnient  it  aa  still  mon  andent.  Caedna 
Beniiaa  ascribed  its  fbanJaiion  to  the  Sicnli :  and, 
rith  this  Virgil  inclndia  it  among  the 
ties"  that  were  the  Gnt  to  take  ap 
Aeneaa,  all  uf  which  be  certainly 
meant  to  deaignate  as  l^lin  towns.  (Virg.  ^eis.  rii. 
S31 1  Serr.  nd  loe.)  Pliny  also  mentions  Cnista- 
meriam  anKing  the  citiea  of  Latimn,  of  which  no 
ntigs  remained  in  his  time.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  a.  9.) 
'    '■  priecnm  CruslBminin,' 


(Sil.  Ital.  T 


Int  occor*  in  Brman  btstnry  amoag  tba 
L  took  np  arms  agunat  Romnlna,  to 
npe  of  their  women  at  the  Cousualia; 
1  Cnutameriom   combined  with 


part  of  ita  inhabitants  to  Boma,  and  sent  a  Bomaa 
ook(7  to  sapplj  thrir  place.  (Lit.  i.  9  —  II; 
Dinir&  iL  3«;    Pint.  An.   IT.)     Bat   notwith- 

sttuntriom  neit  appearing  as  an  independent  ci^  in 
the  TQgn  of  Tarnninina  Priacoa;  it  was  one  of  tba 
dtiea  cooqasred  V  that  mcoarch  finn  the  Priad 
Latini.  (Lit.  L  38;  Dionya.  iii.  49.)  On  this  oi>> 
cadon  DicnjaiaB  tails  na  that  it  receired  a  Inth  an. 

its  allegianca,  and  it  was  caplnred  for  the  thin!  time, 
in  the  first  jean  of  the  Roman  npablic,  b.c.  49B> 
(LiT.  ii.  19.)  FrOTO  this  time  it  appean  to  baia 
ccntianed  In  a  state  of  dependency,  if  not  sabjectitn, 
to  Borne;  and  its  t«iritoi7in  consequence  subied 
npeatodly  from  the  incnreHina  and  depndatiaoa  of 
the  Sahinee,  to  whoae  attacks  it  was  immediately 
eipCMd.  (Lit.  ii.  64)  Diooys.  Ti.  34,  x.  26.)  Ila 
name  again  ocean  ia  a.c.  447,  when  the  army, 
which  wsa  led  by  the  Decemrin  against  the  St~ 
bines,  deeeited  thor  ttandatds,  and  remaled  of  thdr 
own  accord  to  Cmstamerinm  in  the  Bowaii  taritixj. 
(Dicoys.  iL  33 ;  Iii.  ilL  49.)  It  woold  seem  pcs- 
bable  that  this  was  the  event  sobseqnently  knowa 
as  tba  "  Crustnmerina  seceuio'  (Vair.  L.  L.  r. 
81);  bat  that  upruaioD  la  distinctly  apjJied  by 
Vam  to  the  >■(<  seceHioD  (B.C  493),  when  tfae 
plebeians  occntned  the  Mans  Eacer.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  be  fbllowed  some  authorities  different 
tnna  (he  nested  annalsi  for  It  is  scarcly  possibi* 
to  reconcile  the  two,  by  inchiding  the  Mone  Sacer  ia 
the  Cmatnmine  territory.     [Sacex  Mohb.] 

Fmn  this  time  tbe  name  nf  the  dig  of  Cmstti- 
inerium  nsTer  again  appears  in  history,  and  is  fDnnd 
only  in  Pliny's  liit  of  tbe  extinct  citiea  of  Latium 
(iii.  S.  s.  9);  bat  its  territory  (agar  Cnulumlnus) 
is  rapeatodlj  allnded  to;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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HixDan  tribe  which  bore  the  name  of  Onutamiiia, 
and  which  was  placed  for  the  meet  part  among  the 
SabineB.  (Lit.  xlii.  34  ;  Cic.  pro  BaXb.  25,  pro 
Pkmc.  16.)  The  period  at  which  this  was  con- 
atitnted,  cannot  be  fixed  with  certaintj;  bat  it  mnst 
be  plaoed  after  B.  c.  499,  when  Crnstameriom  ap- 
pears for  the  last  time  as  an  independent  town,  and 
hefart  B.C.  393.  (Mommsen,  RSmiadt/B  7Vi6fis, 
pp.  9,  10.)  The  territorj  of  Cmstnmeriam  was 
noted  for  its  fertility :  the  strip  of  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  consisted  of  fat  rich  fields,  which 
aeem  to  have  produced  abundance  of  corn,  so  that 
even  at  a  very  earij  period  the  Crastnmerians  are 
represented  as  sending  supplies  from  thence  to  Rome. 
(Liv.  i  11;  DionjB.  ii.  53;  Cic.  pro  Flacc.  29.) 
Virgil  also  speaks  of  this  district  as  prodndng 
abondanoe  of  pears,  the  fruit  of  which,  according  to 
Senriis,  was  distinguished  for  being  rod  only  on  one 
ride,  a  peculiarity  which  they  still  retain.  (Viig. 
Gtorg.  iL  88 ;  Senr.  ad  loc  ;  Cell,  Top.  of  Home, 
p.  191.) 

The  precise  site  of  Crustumerium  has  not  been 
detomrined,  but  that  of  its  territory  is  fixed  with 
unusual  cleaniess.  It  adjoined  the  Via  Salaria  and 
the  Tiber,  which  latter  river  divided  it  from  the 
Veientines,  beginning  from  a  point  IS  miles  above 
Rome,  till  it  met  the  territory  of  Fidenae.  On  the 
N.  it  probably  adjoined  that  of  Eretum.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  9.  §  53;  Varr.  JLILl  14;  Liv.  iii.  42.)  The 
situation  of  the  city  mnst  therefore  be  sought  within 
these  limits ;  but  no  ruins  have  been  traced  to  mark 
the  exact  spot  It  doubtless  occupied  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  Tiber;  and  a  place 
called  Mareiffliana  Vecehia,  indicated  by  Gluverins, 
about  9  miles  from  Rome,  and  3^  beyond  Fidenae,  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  probable.  (Chiver.  lUd.  p. 
658;  Nibby,  Dinbomi  di  Roma,  vol.  L  p.  526; 
Abeken,  MitUl  ItalieH,  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ORUSTU'MIUS,  a  river  of  Umbria,  fiowmg  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  between  Ariminum  and  Pisaumm. 
It  is  noticed  hy  Pliny  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Ariminum, 
but  in  a  manner  that  would  have  rather  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  on  the  N.  side  of  that  dty. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
river  of  which  the  name  is  corrupted  in  the  Tabula 
into  **  Rustunum,**  and  which  is  there  placed  8.  of 
Ariminum.  It  may  therefore  be  pretty  safely  iden- 
tified with  the  Conea,  which  enters  the  sea  at  £a 
Caitoliea^  and  is  described  as  a  mountain  stream, 
liable  to  sudden  and  violent  inundations  when  swollen 
by  the  melted  snows.  Hence  the  epithet  given  it  by 
Lucun,  of  "  Crustumium  rapax''  (Luc.  ii.  406;  Plin. 
iii.  15  s.  20;  Tab.  Pent.).  Vibius  Sequesiter  (p.  8) 
asserts  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRYA  (Kpua:  Eth.  Kpvcvy),  a  city  of  Lycia, 
according  to  Stephanus  («.  v.).  He  quotes  the  first 
book  of  the  Epitome  of  Artemidorus,  and  the  follow^ 
ing  pamage: — *'  and  there  are  aI»o  other  islands  of 
the  Cryeis,  Caryais  and  Alina."  Pliny  (v.  31),  who 
may  have  had  the  same  or  some  like  authority,  says 
**  Cryeon  tiw,**  by  which  he  means  that  there  were 
three  islands  off  or  near  to  Cry  a;  but  he  does  not 
name  them.  Pliny  (v.  28)  places  Crya  in  Caria, 
and  he  mentions  it  iJter  Daedala,  under  the  name 
of  **  Crya  fugitivomm."  According  to  hn  descrip- 
tion ii.  is  on  the  gulf  of  Glancus.  The  Stadiasmus 
places  it,  under  the  name  Kpoua,  160  stadia  from 
Telmissus  to  the  west.  Mela  (i.  16)  speaks  merely 
of  a  promontorium  Crya.  In  Ptolemy  the  name  is 
written  Carja,  and  it  i»  assigned  to  Lycia.     [€.  L.] 


CTESIPfiOH. 

CRTASSUS  (Kfwotfv^f :  Elh.  Kfnmrv^)  a  city 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanus  (a.  vS).  It  d«je9 
not  appear  what  his  authority  is;  hot  Leake  (.4ns 
Minor,  p.  225)  assumes  that  it  is  Plutarch  {it 
VirL  MuLy,  Some  critics  further  assume  that  Crja 
and  Cryassus  are  the  same  jdaoe.  The  nsmea, 
however,  are  distinct  enough;  and  if  there  is  only 
one  plsoe  meant,  we  have  two  names.  There  is  is 
tlie  modem  town  of  Sodot  an  inscription,  in  whidi 
both  Chaloe  [Ghaixx]  and  Ciyassns  are  mentioned; 
and  the  inscription  contains  the  feminine  ethnic  (am 
KfnMurolsy  and  so  far  ooofinns  Stephanus.  (Leske, 
Ana  Minor,  p.  224,  note.)  If  the  old  stoty  is  tn» 
(Polyaen.  Sbrat.  viii.  64),  Cryassua  was  a  Carisn 
ci^  which  some  Melians  seized,  and  killed  the 
natives.  TG.  L.] 

CRYPTUS  PORTUS  (Kfnnrrhs  Ai^^),  at  the 
straits  of  the  Persian  gulf  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  by  some  sap- 
posed  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  StAar,  Mr. 
Forster  maintams  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Amitbos- 
cuta  of  Pliny,  and  finds  it  at  Mnaoai  io  Om». 
(.Arabia,  voL  ii  pp.  231—233.)  **  Its  name,  '  thr 
hidden  harbour,*  is  clearly  descriptive,  and  it  is  de- 
scxiptive  exclusively  cf  Mutcai:  for  thb  port  is  re- 
presented, by  the  latest  authorities,  as  so  shut  oat 
from  the  sea  by  the  rocks  which  encompass  tha 
noble  harbour,  that  the  first  sight  of  the  entrsnce  is 
obtained  only  on  the  actual  approach  of  the  vessel  in 
front  of  the  basin  before  the  town.*  Thus,  Mr. 
Frsser  says,  *'  the  entrance  is  so  little  conspicuoos, 
that  a  strainer  unacquainted  with  the  black  rocks 
that  surround  it,  would  scarcely  detect  it,  on  arriving 
xxxnn  sea.  \\j,  w.j 

CTENUS  PORTUS  (Kr*povs  Xtfiiir,  Strab.  ril 
pp.  308.  312),  the  port  which  from  the  N.  dk, 
meeting  the  STMBoix>2r  Pobtus  on  the  &,  made  up 
the  smaller  or  Heradeotic  Chersoneans  as  fonning 
part  of  the  greater  or  Tauric  Chersodesus.  It  u 
identified  with  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol,  which  is 
described  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  wwU,  snd  u 
resembling  that  of  Malta.  It  is  divided  into  three 
coves.  A  full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Cisrke 
(TVor.  voL  ii.  p.  199;  Jones,  Trae.  voL  ii.  p.  253; 
oomp.  Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vd.  L  p.  110).   [£.  B.  J.  J 

CTESIPHON  iKTuat^^w:  Eth.  K-rnauprntrus), 
a  large  dty  in  the  southern  part  of  Aai^ria,  on  the 
left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  origin  of  which 
is  uncertain.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Polybins  (v. 
45),  in  his  narrative  of  the  war  between  Antiochiis 
the  Great  and  Molo.  Ammianus  (zxiii.  6)  attrihates 
its  foundation  to  a  Parthian  ruler  named  Vardsim 
or  Varsnes,  but  history  lias  not  recorded  who  he  vsi 
or  at  what  period  he  lived.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  not  a  place  of  great  consequence  till  tbe 
Parthian  empire  was  firmly  establisbed.  It  race  oo 
the  decay  of  Seleuoeia,  as  that  dty  had  upon  the 
fall  of  the  eariler  capital,  Babylon;  and  Amniisoiu 
may  be  right  in  attributing  to  the  Parthian  PMons, 
the  son  of  Orodes,  the  magnificence  for  which  it  be- 
came celebrated.  Stiabo  {EpiL  xi.  32)  describes 
Ctedphon  as  the  wmter  reddence  of  the  Pwtbiao 
kings,  who  fived  there  at  that  season  owing  Co  the 
mildness  of  the  climate;  while  they  |jassed  ihar 
summer  in  Hyrcania,  or  at  Ecbatana,  the  sDCMOt 
and  more  illustrious  royal  seat  It  long  remsined  s 
place  of  oondderable  importance,  especially  «t  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  empire  vaief 
the  early  Sassanian  princes.  Tadtus  {Ana.  vi.  4i) 
calls  it  "  sedes  imperii."  Its  popnUtion  must  htn 
been  very  large,  as  firnn  it  alooe  Sevens  esnv^  <^ 
100,000  prtsooen.    (Herodiao,  iii  SOj  Ditf>  <>^ 


CTTMENE. 

r.  0 ;  SpKTtwn.  Sever,  c.  1 6 ;  Zwim.  1.8.)    It  was 

•till  a  stnmg  place  at  the  time  of  Julian's  inraaion 

(Amm.  Ufatfc.  xxiv.  6;  Gr^.  Naz.  Orat  m  J^iUam, 

S),  and  in  the  time  of  Gallieniia, — for,  though  Ode- 

nathna  waa  able  to  ravage  the  whde  of  the  adjouiixig 

eoontiy  aa  fiv  aa  Emiaa,  the  walla  of  CtesiphoD  were 

sofficieiitlj  strong  to  protect  thoee  who  fled  within 

them.     (Zoaim.  L  39.)    From  the  fact  that  Pliny 

(▼i.  SO)  states  Uiat  CtesijAon  was  in  Chalonitis  and 

that  Pdybioa  (t.  44)  speaks  of  Ka\i»viritf  it  has  been 

ooDJcctored  bj  some  geogimphers  that  Cteaipfaoo  was 

on  the  site  of  the  primeral  dtj  Chalneh  ((TeMi.  z. 

10) ;  bnt  there  is  no  feaeon  to  snppoae  that  Chalonitis 

extended  so  fir  to  the  west,  and  we  have  no  certain 

eridence  that  it  derrrad  ita  name  from  Cludneh. 

(HieraoTnu  QuaetL  m  Genes,  and  Comment  Awtot. 

vi.  2.)    In  moro  modem  times  the  site  of  Ctesiphon 

haa  been  identified  with  a  place  called  bj  the  Afaba 

Al  Madam  (the  two  cities).      (Abulfeda,  Geogr, 

and  Iba-al-Vardi's  DeeeripL  oflrdk^  Niebuhr,  vol. 

ii.  p.  305.)    At  present  there  an  in  the  neighboor- 

hood  some  mina  popolarly  called  Tak  Ketra,  or  the 

Arch  of  Choaroes,  which  have  been  noticed  hj  many 

taraveUera,  and  have  been  anppoaed  to  be  remaina  aS 

the  palace  of  one  of  the  Saasanian  princea  at  thia 

place.    (Niebnhr,  L  e,;  Ivea,  TraviUf  iL  p.  US; 

Delia  Valle,  L  lett.  18.)  t^.] 

CTI'MENE  (Krtfihni),  a  town  in  Theasaly,  on 
the  barders  of  Dolopia  ud  Phthia,  near  the  lake 
Xyniaa.  (ApoIL  Bhod.  i.  67.)  The  town  called 
Cymane  in  the  present  text  of  Livy  (zxzii  13)  is 
probably  a  corroption  of  Ctimene.  Stephanos  B. 
mentiona  a  tradition,  that  Ctimene  had  been  given 
by  Pekas  to  Phooiix  («.  v.  Kri^Unf).  (Leake, 
Northern  Orteee,  vol.  ir.  p.  517.) 

CUAiaOS,  or  CURAXIUS.  1.  A  river  of 
Theaaaly.    [Cdbrium.] 

S.  A  rirer  of  Boeotia.  [See  p.  41S,  b.] 
CUBALLUM,  a  place  which  the  oonaol  Cn.  Man- 
lina  came  to  in  hia  march  into  Galatia  from  the  river 
Alander.  [Alamdkb.]  He  paaaed  through  the 
Axyloa  or  woodleaa  cooniiy  befine  be  reached  "  Cn- 
ballmn  Gallograeciae  castellnm."  (Lir.  xxxriii.  18.) 
From  Cuballom  or  Cnballoa  he  reached  the  river 
Saagarioa,  and  crosaing  it  came  to  Gordinm.  Livy 
aaya  that  Manlina  marched  firom  Cuballnm  to  the 
Simgarina  **  continenttbna  itineribna;"  bat  that  ex- 
pression does  not  tell  ns  the  nnmber  of  marches. 
Leake  says  that  "  it  ia  evident  that  the  cooaal  was 
not  marching  in  any  ngolar  line  daring  theae  daya;" 
and  he  thinka  it  "  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  may 
have  advanced  as  far  aonthward  aa  the  Cabalhicome, 
placed  in  the  Table  at  23  M.  P.  from  Laodioeia,  and 
at  32  from  Sabatra;  and  conseqnently  that  the  Ca^ 
baUnccMne  of  the  Table  may  be  the  same  aa  the  Ca> 
ballum  of  Livy**  {Atia  Minor ^  p.  89).  Any  opinion 
of  80  eminent  a  geographer  ia  entitled  to  conaider- 
ation;  bat  an  examination  of  the  narrative  of  Livy 
and  of  the  positian  of  Caballacome  will  show  that 
Cuballnm  cannot  possibly  be  the  place  where  the 
Table  places  Caballacome.  [G.  L.] 

CUBI.      f  BiTURIOES  CUBI.] 

CUCULUM  (Ko^KOvAoF,  St  nib.  v.  p.  238),  a  town 
of  Central  Italy,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo,  who  tells 
ns  that  it  was  near  the  Via  Valeria,  but  not  on  it,  and 
seems  to  place  it  after  Carseoli  and  Alba,  in  follow- 
ing the  coorse  of  that  road.  Thero  can  be  little 
dcmbt  that  it  has  been  correctly  fixed  by  Holsteniua 
{NoL  ad  Chm,  p.  155),  at  a  place  still  called  Cu- 
euOOf  a  email  town  on  the  ridge  of  the  Apenninea, 
tlut  aspaimtea  the  basin  of  the  lake  Fuctnua  from  I 
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the  valley  of  Gorfiniam  and  Solmo,  and  abont  5 
milea  firain  the  paas  of  the  Forea  Carroea^  where 
the  Via  Valeria  tiaveiaea  the  ridge  in  qveation.  It 
woold  be  thna  on  the  very  confinea  of  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  bnt  it  is  not  known  to  which  people  it  be- 
longed. (Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  189,  140;  bnt  see 
Kramer,  Der  Fueiner  See^  p.  6 1 ,  note.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

CUCU'SUS  (J7  KowKovao6sj  Enstath.  ad  Dion, 
Per.  694),  COCU'SUS,  or  COCU'SUM,  a  place  in 
Cataooia  several  timea  mentioned  in  the  Antoiiine 
Itin.;  and  probably  the  Octaonacns  of  the  Table. 
The  Itin.  places  it  62  M.  P.  fhnn  Comana  of  Cappa- 
doda.  It  was  the  place  of  banishment  of  Chryaos- 
tomns,  ▲.  i>.  404.  It  seems  to  be  Coceou  or  Goffeyn, 
as  it  is  named  in  sinne  modem  maps.  [Cataonia, 
p.  569.]  [G.  L] 

CUICUL  (/<Mi.  AnLp.i9;  NoiU,  Afr.i  Cui^ 
CHVL,  Toh,  Peirf.;  Ko^Axova  icoXwrta,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  29 :  JimmiQahy  Bn.),  a  dty  of  Nnmidia  Caeaari- 
enaia  (aft.  Sitifenaa),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Ampaaga,  25  M.  P.  north-east  of  Sitifis,  on  the  high 
nad  to  Constantina.  [P.  S.] 

CUXABO,  afterwards  GRATL^OTOLIS  {Gre- 
noftfe),  a  town  in  Gallia,  on  the  Isara  (/wre),  a 
brandi  of  the  Bkone,  It  is  placed  in  the  Table, 
nnder  the  oorrapted  name  of  Cnlabone,  on  a  road 
finom  the  Alpia  Cottia  (^Mont  Gen^vre)  to  Vienna 
(  Vmimm).  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispnte  whether 
Colaro  was  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Allobroges,  bnt 
then  is  little  doubt  that  it  was.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Plancna  to  Cicero  (<ui  Fam.  x.  23),  which  ia 
dated  **  Colarone  ex  finiboa  Allobrogum."  The 
common  reading  ia  **  Civarone,"  or  "  Cinrone;"  bnt 
there  ia  also  a  reading  **  Cntarane  "  which  in  fiust  is 
the  same,  the  only  difieranoe  being  in  the  position  of 
the  **  i"  There  aeema  no  doubt  that  thia  name  r»> 
presents  **  Culanme."  A  modem  French  writer,  who 
admits  that  Plancna  wrote  hia  letter  from  Cularo, 
maintains  that  "  ex  finibua  "  meana  "  near  the  fron- 
tien  of  the  Allobrogea,"  a  tranalation  quite  incon- 
sistent  with  Latin  usage.  The  Geographer  of  Ra- 
venna vmtes  the  name  "  Curaro,"  instead  of  **  Cu- 
huo;"  and  "Curaro"  only  difien  from  "Coiaro," 
one  of  the  readings  in  Cicero's  text,  in  a  single  letter, 
**  i,"  which  may  easily  be  confonnded  with  '*  r." 

It  appeara  firaoi  two  inscriptions  found  on  one  of 
the  old  gates  of  GreneMe^ — one  of  which  has  only 
been  demolished  within  the  memory  of  man. — that 
Cularo  retained  its  name  to  a.  d.  288.  Nothing  is 
known  of  Cularo  for  a  long  time  after  this  letter  of 
Plancns.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  yean  later 
M.  Anrelias  Val.  Maximianns  restored  the  walls  of 
Cularo,  and  gave  his  surname  Heronlens  to  that 
gate  of  the  city  which  was  previously  called  Vioi- 
nenaia,  and  the  name  Jovia  to  the  gate  which  waa 
previously  called  Bomana.  Thia  is  proved  by  the 
two  inacriptions,  which  have  been  correctly  pub- 
liahed  in  the  work  of  Champdlion  de  Figeac,  AnH" 
gmiUt  de  Grenoble,  It  is  aaid  that  83  inacriptiona 
have  been  firand  at  GrenoUe  at  diflferent  timea. 
The  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Cularo,  already  men- 
tioned, was  made  about  a.  d.  288.  In  a.  d.  379, 
the  emperor  Gratianua,  being  in  Gaul,  enlarged  Cu- 
laro, and  gave  to  it  his  own  name  Gratianopolia, 
which  it  preserves  in  the  corrapted  form  of  Gre- 
noMe.  It  seems  likely  that  Gratianus  made  it  a 
biahop'a  aee;  at  least  we  know  that  there  waa  a 
biahop  of  Gratianopolia  in  A.  d.  381.  Civitaa  Gra- 
tianopolia appears  in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinoes  of 
Gallia  among  the  cities  of  the  diviaion  of  Gallia 
called  Viennensis;  and  yet  the  old  name  Cularo  was 
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Bometimes  stfll  used,  far  in  the  Nolitia  of  the  Em- 
pire it  is  called  Calaro,  ^hich  meuis  Colaro. 

Tt  hue  been  supposed  hj  some  geognphers  that 
Cularo  was  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Itirej  bat  Orenobk  is  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river. 
There  is,  however,  no  foundation  for  this  opinion, 
which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  bj  those  who 
tappose  that  the  Isara  was  the  limit  of  the  territoiy 
of  the  Allobroges,  and  that  if  Cularo  was  on  the  left 
bank  it  would  not  be  within  this  territorj.  (D*An- 
▼ille,  NoUce^  4^.;  Walckenaer,  G^.  ^.,  vol.  i.  p. 
263.)  [G.  L.] 

CULCHUL.     [Cricru] 

CUHAE  (Kvfoi,  Strab.,Thue.,  &&;  KovfMu,  Ptol. : 
Eth,  KvMouos,  Cumanns;  Cftmd)^  a  citj  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  about  six  miles  N.  of  Cape  Misennm. 
It  was  raie  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  and  Strabo  expressly 
tells  ns  that  it  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  set- 
tlements either  in  that  country  or  Sicily  (Strab.  v. 
p.  243),  a  statement  which  there  is  no  reason  for 
rejecting,  althoni^h  we  may  safely  refuse  to  receive 
as  historical  the  date  assigned  it  by  the  later  Greek 
chronologere,  who  would  carry  it  back  as  far  as 
1050  B.C     (Hteronym.  Chnm.  p.  100;  Euseb.  ed. 
ScaL  p.  135.)   Velleins  Paterculus  (L  4),  who  men- 
tions its  foondation  next  to  that  of  Magnesia,  and 
before  the  Aeolio  and  Ionic  migratioas,  must  have 
adopted  a  similar  view,  though  he  does  not  venture 
to  fix  the  year,     llie  statements  of  a  mythical  cha- 
racter connected  with  its  foundation,  which  represent 
the  fleet  of  the  colonists  as  guided  by  a  dove,  «r  by 
the  noctomal  sound  of  brass  cymbals,  in  themselves 
point  to  a  very  early  period,  which  would  leave  room 
lor  such  firi>ulons  embellishments.    (VdL  Pat.  L  e,^ 
Niebuhr,  vol.  iiu  p.  177.)  There  is  some  discrepancy 
in  regard  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  founded,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  statement  of  Strabo 
may  be  relied  mi,  who  describes  it  as  a  joint  colony 
of  the  Chalcidiana  in  Euboea,  and  the  Cymaeans  of 
Aeolis:  the  two  founders  being  Hippocles  of  Cyme, 
and  Megasthenes  of  Chalcis,  and  it  being  agreed  that 
the  new  settlement  should  bear  the  name  of  one  of 
its  parent  cities,  while  it  ranked  as  a  colony  of  the 
other.    (Strab.  v.  p.  243.)    Hence  we  always  find 
Cnmae  ter\ned  a  Chalcidic,  or  Euboean  city,  though 
Its  name,  as  well  as  local  traditions,  preserved  ^e 
recollection  of  its  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Cyme. 
(Thuc  vi.  S ;  Li  v.  riiL  22 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Virg.  J  en, 
▼L  2;  Ovid,  Met  xiv.  155;  Stat  ^v.iv.  3. 24, 118.) 
Velleius  however,  as  well  as  Dionysios,  drops  all 
mention  of  the  Cymaeans  among  the  original  colonists, 
and  speaks  of  Cumae  as  founded  by  the  Chalcidians, 
under  Hippocles  and  Megasthenes,  while  Dionysins 
calls  it  a  Greek  city  founded  by  the  Ereiriant  and 
Chalcidians.    Those  vrriters  indeed  who  adopted  the 
very  early  date  assigned  to  its  settlement  by  the 
Greek  chronologers,  which  placed  it  before  the  Aeolic 
migration,  were  compelled  toexclodeall  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic  Cyme :  and  it  w  :s  probably 
in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  that  Scymnus 
Chios  represents  it  as  colonised  ^rsi  by  the  Chalci> 
dians,  and  aftertoardt  by  the  Aeolians.    (Veil.  Pat 
L  5;  Dionys.  vii.  3;  Scymn.  Ch.  236—239.)    Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (viii.  22)  the  original  settlement  was 
made  in  the  island  of  Aenaria,  but  the  new  comers 
found  themselves  so  much  disturbed  by  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  that  they  removed  from  thence 
to  the  mainland.    Strabo  (v.  p.  247)  also  notices  the 
establishment  o^  a  colony  of  Eretrians  and  Chalci- 
dians iu  Aenaria,  but  without  indicating  its  date. 
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Whatemr  may  have  been  the  real  epoch  of  thi 
foundation  of  Cumae,  it  is  certain  that  it  rapidly 
rose  to  great  wealth  and  pnsperitj.     The  extraoT' 
dinary  ^rtility  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  mil 
as  the  excellence  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  gave  it 
immense  advantages,  and  the  native  popnlatioo  of 
the  interior  seems  to  have  been  too  scanty  or  too 
feeble  to  ofer  any  obstacle  to  the  piogiess  of  the 
ri.-ing  dty.  The  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was 
probably  from  700 — 500  b.  c. :  at  this  time  it  wu 
inccmtestably  the  first  dty  in  this  part  of  Itsly,  and 
had  extended  its  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  tbe 
province  subsequently  known  as  Campania      Tbe 
fertile  tract  of  plain  called  the  Phlegraean  fields  «ss 
included  in  its  territory,  as  wdl  as  the  vine-pmriog 
hills  that  separate  this  plain  firmn  the  Bay  of  Nspks, 
on  which  Cumae  possessed  the  two  excellent  pots  of 
Misenum  and  Dicaearchia.  (Ditmys.  vii.  3.)  A  Gttle 
more  distant  it  had  plantod  the  flourishing  ookoj  ti 
NeapoUs,  which  was  doubtless  at  this  time  lAiU  de- 
pendent upon  its  parent  city:  and  the  statfflm^t 
which  calls  Abella  and  Nola  Chalddic  towns  ( Jo^n, 
XX.  1)  evidently  indicates  that  Cumae  had  not  ooIt 
extended  its  ii^uence  over  the  interior,  but  bad 
sought  to  strengthen  it  by  the  establishment  *4 
regular  colonies.    The  great  extent  of  its  walls  stiil 
attested  in  the  Augustan  age  its  former  power:  and 
all  accounts  represent  it  as  almost   rivalling  the 
Achaean  cdonies  of  Crotona  and  Syharis  in  wealth 
and  population.     The  government,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  Greek  dties  in  Italy,  was  aristocratical,  and 
oontinned  so  imtil  the  overthrow  of  its  liberties  br 
Aristodemns.  (Dionys.  vii.  4.)  The  decline  of  Cnmse 
was  probably  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  esnedally  to 
the  maritime  superiority  estaUished  by  that  people 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.     But  the  Etmacan  conquest 
of  Campania  soon  hronght  them  into  hostils  ooUisiaB 
by  land  also:  and  the  first  event  in  the  histoiy  of 
Cmnae  that  has  been  transmitted  to  ns,  is  that  of 
tbe  successful  opposition  which  it  was  able  to  otkr 
to  a  vast  host  of  invaders,  consisting  (it  is  said)  of 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Danniaus  (?).    £xa^e> 
rated  as  are  the  ntmnbers  of  these  enenues,  who  an 
said  to  have  brought  into  the  fieki  500,000  foot,  and 
28,000  horse,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  tbe 
historical   fact   of  the   invasion  snd   its  repulse. 
(Dionys.  vii  3,  4.)    According  to  Dionysins,  it  took 
pUoe  about  20  years  before  the  usurpation  of  Aris- 
todemns,  who  first  rose  to  distinction  upon  this 
occasion,  and  was  subsequently  i^ipiinted  to  conunsnd 
the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  the  Cumaeans  to  tM>iA 
the  Aricians  against  Arans,  the  son  of  Porsena. 
(Liv.  ii.  14;  Dionys.  r.  36,  viL  5,  6.)    His  saecess 
in  this  expedition  paved  the  way  to  his  assomptiaa 
of  supreme  power,  which  be  attained  by  tbe  asms 
arts  as  many  other  despots,  by  flattering  tbe  pssaiom 
of  the  multitude,  and  making  use  of  the  deroocratie 
party  to   overthrow  the  oligarchy,  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  surround  himself  with  a  guard  of  hited 
partisans,  and  disarm  the  rest  of  the  people.    Dio- 
nysius  has  left  us  a  circumstantial  acooont  of  the 
rise,  government,  and  hSi  of  Aristodemns  (viL  3-^ 
11;  Died.  viL  Exc  Vales,  p.  547),  which,  notwitb- 
standing  the  scepticism  of  Niebuhr  (roL  i  p-  554, 
Tol.iii.  p.1 78),  may  probably  be  rocdved  as  historic 
at  least  in  its  main  outlines.    According  Is  thst 
author  his  usurpation  may  be  dated  in  a.  c  905, 
and  he  appears  to  have  retuned  the  sovereigB  fowtt 
for  above  20  years,  when  he  was  expelled  by  the 
dMcendants  of  those  whom  he  bad  put  to  desth  « 
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flrivea  into  exile.  It  was  during  thb  period  that 
Tarqiunlos  Saperi>iis,  tlie  exiled  king  of  Rome,  took 
refuge  at  Cnmaef  where  he  shortly  alter  ended  his 
days,  B.  c.  496.  (Lit.  ii.  81 ;  Dianys.  ti.  21.)  Aris- 
todemns  was  still  ruler  of  the  city  when  the  Roman 
republic  sent  an  emhaasy  to  beg  for  sapplies  of  corn 
ifi  time  of  a  great  famine  (b.  o.  49S),  bnt  the  ships, 
which  had  been  already  loaded  with  grain,  were 
seized  by  the  tyrant  and  confiscated,  as  an  alleged 
eqorralent  for  the  property  of  Tarqoin.  (IJt.  iL  S4 ; 
Dionys.  Tii.  2, 12.) 

A  despotism  such  as  that  of  Aristodemns  is 
represented,  and  the  civil  dissensions  that  must 
have  attended  its  overthrow  as  well  as  its  establish- 
ment, ooold  not  bnt  weaken  the  power  and  impair 
the  prosperity  of  Camae,  and  render  her  less  able  to 
cope  mitk  the  increasing  power  of  the  Etrascans. 
Hence,  the  next  time  her  name  is  mentioned  in 
history,  we  find  her  invoking  the  aid  of  Hieron,  the 
then  powerfol  despot  of  Syracuse,  against  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  bad  attacked  her  by  sea,  and  threat- 
ened her  very  existenoe.     The  victory  of  Uieron  on 
that  occasion  (b.  o.  474)  not  only  delivered  Cnmae 
from  immediate  danger,  but  appears  to  ha?e  given  a 
aevere  blow  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  Etruscans. 
(Diod.  xL  51;  Find.  P^.  i.  136—146,  and  Schol. 
ad  loeJ)    Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  latter  any  further 
molesting  Cumae  by  land ;  and  that  city  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose,  which,  so  for  as 
we  can  judge,  wocdd  seem  to  have  been  a  period 
^  considerable  prosperity :  but  a  more  formidable 
danger  now  threatened  it  from  the  growing  power  of 
the  Samnites,  who,  in  b.  o.  423,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Capua,  and  only  three  years  afterwards, 
after  defeating  the  Cnmaeans  in  the  field,  laid  siege 
to  their  dty,  and  after  repeated  attacks  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  by  assault    No  mercy  was  shown  by 
the  oonqneron :  the  unfortunate  city  was  given  up  to 
pillage,  many  of  its  dtiiens  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
rest  sold  into  slavery,  except  such  as  were  able  to  make 
their  escape  to  Neapolis:   while  their  wives  and 
daughters  were  forced  to  cohabit  with  the  Campanian 
coi^tterors,who  established  a  oohny  in  the  city.  (Liv. 
iv.  44 ;  Diod.  xii.  76 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243.)    The  date 
of  this  event  is  given  by  Livy  as  B.C.  420 ;  and  the 
archonship  of  Aristion,  to  which  it  is  assigned  by 
Diodorus,  would  give  the  same  date  (b.  o.  421 — 
420),  bat  the  Soman  consulship,  to  which  the  ktter 
refers  it,  is  that  of  b.  c.  426 :  the  former  date  is 
probably  the  tme  one. 

From  this  period  Cumae  ceased  to  be  a  Greek 
ci^,  though  still  retaining  many  traces  of  Hellenic 
rites  and  customs,  which  sub»isted  down  to  the 
Augustan  age :  but  a  fotal  blow  had  been  given  to 
its  prosperity,  and  it  sank  henceforth  into  the  oon- 
dition  of  a  second-rate  Campanian  town.  Having 
shared  in  the  general  defection  of  the  Campanjans 
§nm  Rome  and  in  their  subsequent  defeat,  it  was 
in  B.C.  338  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  though 
at  first  without  the  right  of  suffrage  (Liv.  viii.  14): 
at  what  time  it  ub^ined  the.  fiill  franchise  we  know 
not,  bnt  it  seems  at  a  later  period  to  have  not  only 
enjoyed  the  fullest  municipal  privileges,  but  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Romans  with  especial  favour, 
on  account  of  its  unvarying  fidelity  to  the  republic. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  31 ;  Veil.  Pat  L  4 ;  Cic.  de  kg,  Agr. 
ii.  31,  od  AU,  X.  13.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
Hannibal  made  an  attempt  upon  the  city,  but  was 
repolaed  from  its  walls  by  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
and  oU^ged  to  ooottnt  hiniMif  with  laymg  waste  its 
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territofy  (Liv.  xxiii.  36, 37,  xxiv.  13.)  Fitxn  this 
time  we  hear  but  little  of  Cumae,  bnt  the  dream- 
stance  that,  in  b.  G  180,  the  dtiiens  requested  and 
obtained  permisnon  to  use  the  Latin  language  in 
their  pabBc  documents,  shows  the  continually  de- 
creanng  influence  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  nty. 
(Liv.  xl.  42.)  We  may  probably  infer  from  the 
expreanons  of  Vdldns  (1 4)  that  it  continued  f aitltful 
to  the  Romana  during  the  Social  War.  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Republic  its  neighbourhood  began  to  be 
frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  as  a  pbice  of  retire- 
ment and  luxury ;  but  these  established  thdr  vilLis 
rather  at  Bdae  and  Misenum  than  at  Cumae  itsdf, 
the  situation  of  which  is  for  less  beautifol  or  agre»> 
able.  Both  these  sites  were,  however,  indoded  in  a 
munidpal  sense  in  the  toritory  of  Cuma(in  Cue- 
mano),  and  hence  we  find  Cicero  applying  the  name 
of  Cumannm  to  his  villa,  which  was  in  foil  riew  of 
Puteoli  {Aead.  ii.  25),  and  mn»t  therefore  have 
been  dtuated  on  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  or  at  least  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  firom  Cumae. 
The  same  thing  is  probably  tme  of  the  villas  of 
Catnlns,  Pompdns,  and  Varro,  mentioned  by  hinu 
(Cic  Acad,  i.  1,  u.  25;  <ui  Fam,  xvi.  \^\  ad  AtL 
iv.  10.)  At  an  earlier  period  Sulla  retired  to  the 
ndghbourhood  of  Cumae  after  his  abdication,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  there.  (Appian,  B.  C 
104.)  The  increanng  popularity  of  Bdae,  Banli,  and 
liiaenum,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  though  it  must 
have  added  to  the  local  importance  of  Cumae,  which 
always  continued  to  be  the  munidpal  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district  (Orell.  /user.  2263),  was  un- 
fovourable  to  the  growth  of  the  dty  itself,  which 
appears  to  have  declined,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Juvenal 
as  deserted  (vactwie  Omat^SaL  iii.  2)  in  comparison 
with  the  flourishing  towns  around  it  Statins  also 
calls  it  the  quiet  Cumae  (j^pdeta  Cymt^  Silv.  iv. 
3.  65).  Bnt  the  expraedon  of  the  satirist  must  not 
be  taken  too  strictly :  the  great  extent  of 'the  andent 
waUs,  noticed  by  Veildns  (i.  4),  would  naturally  give 
it  a  deserted  appearance ;  but  we  know  that  Cumae 
had  reodved  a  colony  of  veterans  under  Augustus, 
which  appean  to  have  been  renewed  by  Chmdina 
(£t6.  Co/oM.  pu  232),  and  though  Pliny  does  not 
give  it  the  name  of  a  colony,  it  bears  that  title  in 
several  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date  (Orell.  Intcr^ 
1857,  2263,  2533).  We  learn  from  various  other 
sources  that  it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9;  Ptol  iil  1 ; 
6  6 ;  /fin.  Ami.  pp.  122,  123  ;  Tcib.  Peut),  and 
during  the  wars  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  with  the 
Goths,  it  re-appean  as  a  place  of  importance.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  dty  appesrs  to  have  shrunk, 
so  as  to  be  confined  to  the  andent  dtadd  or  ars 
(still  called  the  Roeea  di  C^mmi),  an  isolated  and 
predpitons  rock,  very  difficult  of  access,  and  which 
on  that  account  was  regarded  as  a  very  strong 
fortress.  It  was  chosen  by  the  Gothic  kings  as  the 
depository  of  thdr  regalia  and  other  valuj£les,  and 
was  the  last  pkoe  in  Italy  that  hdd  ont  agdnst 
Narses.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  6,  iv.  34 ;  Agath. 
i.  8 — 11,20.)  This  citadd  continued  to  exist  till 
the  13th  century,  when  having  become  a  stronghdd 
of  robbers  and  banditti,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed : 
and  the  dte  has  remained  deedate  ever  since. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Cumae  was  noted  for  a 
manufocture  of  a  particular  kind  of  red  earthenware. 
(Mart  xiv.  114.)  Its  territory  also  produced  ex- 
cellent flax,  which  was  especiidly  adapted  fSor  the 
manufacture  of  nets.  (Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  2 ;  Grat  Falisc. 
Cgneg,  35.)    Of  the  fertility  of  the  a^jdning  plain, 
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cumcmjutuE  insui-as. 


»of  tfaaB 


tr  tb«  ofim  of  Ht.  Oaontt, 
■pvk,  but  tlia  httar  na  In  Chi 
[rotabtj  dependent  od  I*d1«1L 

Insepusbl J  sooaacwd  witb  tba  dmim  of  Cnnuw  ii 
tbit  of  tba  Sibjl  who,  aooirdiiig  to  tin  gmnl  tn- 
ditjon  of  antiquitj,  hid  bar  ibods  thsre.  Thsra  ia 
UtUc  dmbt  Ibiit  tbt  itgaiAt  eonnecM  with  ho- 
WH«  broaght  bj  tba  Greeka  tivmi  Cfiua  in  Aa» 
Ulnor,  uid  van  trmnnfamd  from  Gencia  or  Gn^tbta 
b  tba  Tnad  to  tba  lt*liu  Conua.  (GnM'a  GrettK, 
■nH.  jii.  p.  47)  ;  Klsoian,  Aentiu  mid  (fie  PtmaltH, 
ToL  i.  pp.  109,  SIO.)  SiiTukr  pecoHiinliB  ia  the 
ualon  of  Iba  Hil  uid  InaliCua  taan  to  b«va  ana- 

■tiiking  pbjiica]  cbuvctara  of  tba  adjcimng  T^on 
Oat  tiia  tpfths  cuDDectnl  witb  tba  antnux*  to 
Hada*  becuno  pamunantJj  JooJiied  aboaC  I^ko 
ATenitis :  and  tba  idaa  of  pbidng  tba  CimniBriBiia 
of  tba  Odjaaa;  in  tha  Mina  naighboarboad  wu  pi)- 
bdilTMHtftcrthonKbtinlatartinm.  It  aeama  Likdr, 
indatd,  UsI  tha  Cnmuuis  osre  ma  if  tba  nwin  chao- 
fiali  bj  wbich  iLa  Tngu  and  Gnek  lat^eiiili  wtn 
tniufcind  to  thia  [ait  of  lulj,  and  tba  Danica  of 
AaofU  and  Ulfaaaa  inaapunblj  laiociMad  nth  tba 
couU  of  the  TTirfaaDiui  Sw.  Tba  cm  <if  tha  SbrI 
«!•  itiU  aaplUBad  to  axiit  in  tba  biatorical  period ; 
tbc  nram  miwa  Dndar  that  nuna  was  a  nit  sabtv- 
fuaan  '■^■■■*^*^  or  j^nnto,  bawn  out  of  tbo  eaaten 
lida  of  tba  rock  on  which  atood  the  citedel.  ("  Ex. 
cUoni  Enbdcaa  liCtu  ingana  rnjia  in  antrum,"  Vii^. 
^aia.  -n.  49;  Paaod.  Ariat  Jfini.  9b;  L]'Cc^. 
laTB— 13S0;  Otid,  Jfat  liv.  104.)  Juatin 
Uaitfr,  wbo  Tiiitod  it  abont  tba  middta  of  tba 
BKood  canlniy,  daacribea  it  u  [ike  a  grett  hall  or 
baailica.  aitificiall;  aicaratad,  coiUininc  three  ra- 
BerrcHra  of  ntar^  and  with  an  innar  cbaniber  or 
reofae,  fnia  which  tha  prupbataaa  oaed  to  dahnr 
hv  oraclo.  (Jnat.  Uart.  iWtKS.  37.}  AgUhiu, 
b  nlating  the  liega  of  Cnniia  bj  Nania,  alao 
mantiona  tha  aiiftam  of  thia  gmt  cavem,  of  which 
that  genaral  avaiM  himaclf  to  nndannine  the  walla 
of  tba  dttdel,  and  l^  thia  meua  caniad  them  to 
fall  in,  l(«etbei  with  tba  n»f  of  tha  caranl :  and 
Uiaa  daatnyad  the  abode  of  the  SibrI,  thoDgh  wiih- 
oot  aflecting  tha  captnra  of  tha  fortreea.  (Agath. 
B.O.i.  10.)  On  tha  anmmit  of  tba  irz  wu  a 
Icinpla  of  Apollo,  Hfaoae  worahip  bera  i«cma  to  hara 
b«cn  iatimatflf  coonected  with  that  of  tha  Sbrl, 
though  legBDda  gsTa  it  a  itill  more  ancient  origin, 
and  aacnbed  tha  fbundaljno  of  the  temple  to  Dao- 
dalua.  (Virg.  Am.  n.  14—19,  and  Sctt.  ad  he.; 
EiL  ItaL  liL  B5— 109  ;  Ju>.  iii  SS.)  Soma  ohaeora 
mina  on  the  Btunmit  of  tha  hill  an  auppraad  to  ban 
formed  part  of  thia  andeot  edifice :  and  the  ntnaina 
of  a  canni  «  tba  K  <ac«  of  the  dlff  are  belieTad  to 
ban  baloogod  la  that  of  the  »bjt.  Tba  tna 
ntnatioo  of  tlus  waa  6nt  pointed  ont  bj  Clanriui : 
aarliar  commeMatara  and  topognphers  bad  coo- 
fuODded  the  can  of  tha  Sibjl  baraalt  with  the 
antrance  to  the  infernal  regioDa  nev  tha  t^a 
ATenmi,  and  banco  tba  name  of  Grofla  delta 
aMlia  a  etill  popalarl;  giren  to  an  artificial  ei- 
(antion  on  the  banka  of  that  blu,  which  haa  tha 
appcaninca  of  an  imperfect  tonnal,  and  ia  ia  all 
probalnlitj  a  work  of  Boman  tioiaa.  (ClnTer.  Ilai. 
pp.  HOT— II 13  {  nomanelli,  Tsl.iii.  p.  617.) 

The  exiating  nmaina  of  Camae  are  incooeidor- 
abla :  tha  plain  around  tba  ruck  of  the  dtadel,  in 
which  the  wudBot  dtj  i[cud  ilaalf  ont  in  the  da^a 
■f  ita  glaaOieaa,  is  Doir  ca>end  with  a  ro^  tomt  i 
niu  nmaina  of  an  am^thaatra  howaver  atill  uiat, 


impeaaible.     Between  thia  and  tba  fool  of  the  n 

an  tha  nmuni  of  a  email  (emple.  popolarij  k 

u  the  TW^  riet  fft^uHti.   Tl 

of  Cuniie  abote  graood,  bat  u 
penoda  hare  brought  to  light  oi 

beat  peHod  of  art,  and  it  ia  probiblr  that  fa 
would  better  reward  more  sj^Btciiialic  r 
(RomaiHlli,  toL  iii.  pp.  501, 509;  Eustaoa'a 
Tomr,  ToL  ii.  pp.  19T — iS4 ;  loiio,  Gwdd  di  An. 
moli,  pp.  lOS— I8S;  BoU.  ddl  Inat.  IS43.  ppi. 
8—10.)  [E.  H.  B.  J 


.  IS.  a.  18.)    Itii 


rfbji 
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■ea-ahon,  and  Deuij 

mg  abont  10  milea  in  length.  At  iU  mrtbam  ei- 
tntnitj  stood  the  dtj  nS  Anccna  and  tin  ■iiaBiii  town 
rf  Miiii»na{[raH«)atitaaoathaTDond.  [EJLB.1 
CUNABUS  M0N8.  [AmminTKl 
CUMAXA  (KoiSntfa,  Plnt^  .rfr«aiu  c  B>,  tha 
Boene  i^  the  battle  botinen  Cjttu  the  Youngw  uid 
the  forcea  cf  bis  brother  Arluenei,  fa  which  i)ki 
fbrawr  waa  onrtbnjwn  and  alain.  Xaaopboi  (.<«ih& 
i.  8)  dcwribw  the  battle  follj,  but  doM  not  inmti'a 
Ihenameoftheplaca  wbanitwasfixighl.  Pintaich, 
in  hia  life  of  Artuerua,  baa  alooa  praiiiad  it.  and 
atataa  that  it  wu  500  atadia  from  Babjkn.     Thri* 

of  tba  6«ld  of  b>tila.  BatUKia  {lUmt^.  of  tka  K^ 
(mot  o/lAe  7«  Thoutand,  p.  9g>  haa  adopted  U» 
diataoce  from  Bah}l.ti  aa  gin*  Vf  Plutanfa,  aa 
that  which  on  tba  whole  appwa  to  aaxad  ban  with 
the  previooa  narratita  of  Xenophon.  [^-J 

CITNEL     [Coifn  ] 

CUNETIO,  in  Britain,  msitjcnad  b  tba  taarteu^ 
ItineiaiT,  as  beiag  19  milea  bam  ^baa  {Sfnuiy 
Borne  locaUtj  oi  the  Kawasl.  [RG.  L.l 

CITNEUS  (Ko«n«),  L  a.  the  Wtdgi,  a  ume 
applied,  from  ita  ahape,  to  that  part  of  the  Spainah 
penineala  wluch  forriu  ita  SW.  angle,  and  tba  S. 
pan  if  LoMtania,  fmn  the  mouth  il  the  Ansa  to 
tba  SAcmni  Pb.  {C.S.  Vimemt;  Artawdor.  up. 
StnA  m.  p.  1S7).  Whatbw  the  Dana  was  al^ 
applied  ipMifiaJlr  to  the  bead  land  jut  aaaiad.  ia 
not  quito  dear  from  Strabo;  bnt  Mela  (iii.  l)aaaigna 
it  to  tha  S.  headland  cf  the  diatrict  (C.  S.  Uar^y 
Beapecting  tha  people,  aae  Conn.  [P.  &1 

CITNICI.     [Baiaaru.] 

CUNICULA'BIAE  INSULAE  ia  the  name  giren 
bj  Plin;  to  aome  email  iaUoda  tying  ia  the  atnil 
which  eeparales  Corsica  fnoi  SanUnia,  mw  kmwa 
m^biSmiHiifBamytta.   Hmj- an  fnhaUj  the 
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time  small  islets  now  odled  I»oh  dm  Raanii,  dn 
BmddU,  wnAdiSttu  Maria,  which  are  those  that  lie 
most  directly  iii  the  strait  itsell  Between  then 
and  the  N.  extremity  of  Sardinia,  is  the  more  oon* 
dderable  island  called  Isola  deBa  MaddaUna,  which 
is  probably  the  Pbihtok  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
The  former  mentions  another  island  called  Fossae, 
and  Ptolemy  one  called  Ilva,  close  to  Phinton.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  other  islands — one  called  /.  di  Co- 
prerOf  on  the  E.  of  La  Maddalena,  and  the  /.  dei 
^Mtragi^  on  the  W. — to  which  these  names  may  be 
A|^ed,  but  they  caimot  be  really  identified.  Perhaps 
Plmy  means  to  apply  the  name  of  Gunicalariae  to 
the  whole  gnmp.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  13;  PtoL  iii.  3. 
§  8.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GUNISTORGIS.    [Conii.] 

CUPPAE  (Kovmvs},  a  town  in  Upper  Moesia, 
with  a  garrison  of  Dalmatian  honemen.  (Itin.  Ant 
p. 217 ;  Gtogr.  Rar.  iv.  7 ;  Procop.  De  Atdif.  iv.  6; 
|Il287.)  [I'-Sw] 

CUPRA  {Koimpai  Etk,  Cuprensis),  the  name  of 
two  cities  or  towns  in  Picennm,  called  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  Cnpora  Maritima  and  Cnprm  Montana. 

1.  GuFRA  Marxtima  (Kofopa  /lapnifuiy  PtoL) 
was  sitnated  on  the  sea  coast,  between  the  GMtellam 
Firmanam  and  Gastmm  Truentiunm.  (Strab.  ▼.  p^ 
841;  Mela,  u.  4.  §  6  ;  Ptin.  iiL  13.  a.  18;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  21.)  Strabo  does  not  describe  it  as  a  town, 
bat  speaks  only  of  the  temple  of  Gnpra  (t^  rns 
Kiwpas  UpA^X  which  he  says  was  founded  by  the 
Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans),  and  that  Gnpm  was  the 
Tycrlwnian  name  of  Juno.  But  it  is  clear  that  a 
town  had  grown  np  anmnd  the  temple;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  such  by  all  the  other  geographers,  and 
appean  to  have  become  the  more  considerable  place 
of  the  two,  so  that  it  was  often  called  Cupra  with- 
out any  distinctiTe  epithet.  (Gupra  urbs,  Mel.  L  c; 
Cnpna  oj^dom,  Plin.  L  c.)  The  temple  of  Gupra 
is  also  mentioned  by  Salius  Italicns  (Tiii.  433),  and 
ao  inscriptioD  records  its  restoration  by  Hadrian. 
The  disoovery  of  tlus  fixes  the  site  of  the  temple 
and  the  town  of  Gupra  Maritima,  at  a  pbuse  called 
U  GrotU  a  Mare,  about  3  miles  N.  of  &  f  enedefto, 
and  8  miles  from  the  month  of  the  Tmentoa  «r 
Trtmio,  (GluTer.  ItaL  p.  734;  Gmter.  Inter,  p. 
1016,  2;  Golnoci,  Ovpra  Maritima,  p.  130.) 

2.  Gdpba  Momtaka  (Kavwpa  tutprdifa,  Ptol.  uL 
1.  §  52;  Guprenses  oognomine  Montani,  Plin.  iiL 
Id.  s.  18)  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
among  the  towna  of  the  interior  of  Picenum,  and 
was  certainly  distinct  from  the  preceding.  It  is 
ooosidered  by  local  topographen  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Jiipatransone,  a  town  on  a 
bill,  only  8  miles  inland  from  the  site  of  the  mari- 
time Gupra.  (GluTer.  ItaL  p.  741 ;  Abeken,  MiUei 
Italien,  p.  120.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

GURA'L1U&    [GuABiro.] 

GUBES  (iUymf,  Stmb.  K^tf,  Dionys.:  £ih, 
Kvpinfy,  Qtdris  (pL  Qoiritss),  but  also  Gurensis, 
Plin.:  Corruti),  an  ancient  dty  of  the  Sabines, 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  Via  SaUria,  about  3  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  24  miles  from 
Rome.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  early  liistory  of  Rome 
as  the  birthplace  of  Nnma,  as  well  as  the  city  of 
Tstius,  from  whence  the  Sabines  proceeded,  who 
under  that  mnoaroh  waged  war  against  Romulus, 
and  ultimately  establislMd  themselves  at  Rome. 
(Liv.  i.  13;  Dionys.  ii.  36, 46,48;  Pint  iZom.  19.) 
Hence  the  g«ieml  opinum  of  ancient  authors  derives 
tte  name  of  Qoiritss,  by  which  the  Roman  people 
wai  known  in    later  Unies,  from  that  of  Cures. 
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(Strab.  T.  p.  828;  Liv.  L  13;  Fest  t.  QmrUu.^ 
Virgil  therefore,  for  distinction's  sake,  terms  the 
inhabitants  of  Gores  "prisci   Qukites"  (i4efi.vii. 
710),  and  Columella  still  more  distinctly,  "  veteres 
imSabiniQuirites''(ds/2./2.Lpref.).    It  is,  how- 
ever,  far  more  probable  that  the  two  names  had  no 
immediate  connection;  but  that  both  were  derived 
from  the  Sabine  word  Curi-i  or  Qoiris,  which  signi- 
fied a  spear  (Fest.  pp.  49,  254,  ed.  MttlL;  Senr. 
ad  Aen.  L  292;  Ovid,  FatL  u.  477),  and  that  the 
Roman  name  of  Qnirites  was  mwely  equivalent  to 
^  spearmen  **  or  "  warriors."     A  legend  related  by 
Dionysiiis  (ii.  48),  which  connects  the  foundation  of 
Cares  with  the  warship  of  the  Sabine  god  Quirinus, 
evidently  points  to  the  same  derivation.     It  is  even 
probable  that  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  Cures 
in  the  legendary  history  of  Tatius,  which  led  some 
writers  to  assume  that  it  must  have  been  the  me- 
tropolis or  chief  city  of  the  Sabines  (Dionys.  iL  36), 
had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  fiilse  etymolo- 
gies which  connected  it  with  the  name  of  Quirites.   It 
is  certain  at  least,  that  both  Virgil  and  Ovid  speak 
of  it  as  a  small  town  (parvi  Cures,  Viig.  Aei^  vL 
812;  Ovid,  Faet.  ii.  135),  and  its  name  never 
appean  in  any  of  the  subsequent  ware  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  Sabines.      llie  circumstance  that 
Numa  was,  according  to  the  received  histoiy,  a 
native  of  Cures,  may  be  thought  to  lend  some  coui>* 
tenance  to  the  tradition  of  its  early  importance, 
though  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  two  traditions  were  adapted  to  each  other. 
(Liv.L  18;  Plut  Num.  3;  Virg.  Aea,  vi.  812.) 
Stnbo's  statement,  that  it  had  once  been  a  flourish- 
ing and  powerful  city,  is  apparently  only  an  infor- 
eooe  which  he  draws  from  its  having  in  andent 
times  given  two  kings  to  Rome.    (Strab.  t.  p^  228.) 
Whoever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  statements  of 
its  ancient  greatness,  it  must  have  early  fallen  into 
oompantive  insignificance;  for  though  numerous 
references  to  it  are  found  in  the  Latin  poets,  no  men- 
tion of  its  name  again  oocun  in  Roman  history,  and 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  in  his  time  sunk  to  a 
mere  village.     It  had  however,  previous  to  that, 
received  a  body  of  Roman  colonists,  first  in  the  time 
of  Sulla,  and  again  in  that  of  Caesar  {Lib.  Colon* 
p.  253 ;  Znmpt,  de  Colon,  pw  305),  and  aeems  to 
have  ooniiderably  revived  under  the  Roman  empire. 
Pliny  notices  the  Gurenses  as  one  of  the  municipal 
towns  of  the  Sabines;  and  numerous  inscriptions  of 
Imperial  date  speak  c^  its  magistrates,  its  municipal 
senate  (ordo),  &c.,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  tolerably  flourishing  town  as  late  as 
the  4th  century.    (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17 ;  Orelli,  Inter, 
107;  Nibby,  IHntami,  toL  L  pp.  532,  533.)      In 
these  inscriptions  it  is  uniformly  termed  **  Cures 
Sabini,"  an  epithet  probably  indicating  the  claim  set 
up  by  the  people  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabines. 
In  like  manner,  after  the  establishment  of  Chris* 
tianity,  the  bishops  sssumed  the  title  of  **  Curium 
Sabinonmi,"  and  sometimes  even  that  of  "  Episcopus 
Sabinensis."     The  final  decay  of  the  dty  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  who  repeatedly 
ravaged  this  part  of  Italy:  we  learn  from  an  epistla 
of  Pope  Gregory  L  that  in  a.  d.  593  the  site  was 
already  desolate.    (Nibby,  L  c.) 

The  true  situation  of  Cures  was  fint  pointed  out 
by  Holstenius,  and  the  actnal  remains  of  the  dty 
discovered  by  Chaupy.  The  site,  whidi  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  is  occupied  in  part  by  two  small 
villages  or  hamlets:  the  one  stall  bearing  the  name 
of  Corretti  the  other,  about  a  mile  to  the  W.,  ii 
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called  Areif  ud  eridentlj  marks  the  site  of  tbe 
ancient  citadel  (An).  Conaiderabk  fragmentB  of 
mufxay,  as  well  as  architectOFal  omamcnts,  por* 
tioos  of  colnmns,  &&,  and  sereral  inscriptioos,  have 
been  found  scattered  over  the  sorfuse  of  this  space: 
hat  all  these  remains  are  of  Roman  date;  no  traces 
are  fonnd  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  it  seems  probable 
indeed  that  Cores,  like  manj  other  Sabine  cities, 
was  not  fortified.  Abont  2  miles  distant  from  Ard, 
at  a  place  called  rorrt,  are  the  substmctioos  of  a 
temple,  of  a  very  massive  construction,  and  probablj 
bel  nging  to  a  much  more  remote  epoch.  (Chaapj, 
MaUon  d  Horace^  vol.  iii.  pp.  70—^4 ;  Nibby,  L  c 
pp.  531—538;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  106)  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  occapied  by  the  mins  of  Cnres 
flows  a  small  rirer  called  the  Corress,  which  rises 
in  the  mountwns  above  NerolOf  and  &Il8  into  the 
Tiber  aboat  3  miles  below  ArcL  [E.  H.  B.] 

CUBETES,  CURfi'TIS.    [Abtoua,  p.  64.] 

CITRGIA  (Ko^ia,  Ptd.  ii.  4.  §  15)  or  CURL 
QA  {Itm^Ani.  p.  432;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  44:  La 
Calera)^  a  city  of  the  Celtici,  in  Hispania  Baetiea, 
near  the  Mous  Marianas  (^Sierra  iTorena),  on  the 
high  road  from  the  month  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita 
Augusta.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
TuKiOA,  previously  Ucultnniacam,  of  Pliny  (iii.  3; 
compare  Caro,  AnL  iii.  70;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1,  p. 
382).  [P.  &] 

CITBIA  (^Chmr)f  a  town  in  Bhaetia  prima,  on  the 
Bhine.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  277,  278;  Paul.  Diac.  Hist, 
LoHffob.  vi.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

CURIA,  in  Britain,  mentiooed  by  Ptolemy  as  a  town 
oftheOttadenL  Probably  CWrris-ow- (Tore.  [RGX.] 

CUBIA'NUM  (Kovpioi^r  Jbcpor),  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  oo  the  coast  of  Aqoitania,  between 
tiie  mouth  of  the  AdomrBad  of  the  Garonne,  There 
seems  no  |daoe  that  corresponds  to  it  except  the 
PoinU  dAreadum,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ba$9in 
dAreaehon.  Some  geographers  fix  it  at  the  F&mte 
de  Grave^  near  the  Toar  de  Cordoaany  the  point 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Ginmde.  [O.  L] 

CUmAS  (Kovprar,  PtoL  r.  14.  §  2;  Strsb.  xiv. 
p.  683 ;  Steph.  B. ;  Kvptaic6p,  Stadiatm.  §§  286, 300 : 
Capo  Qavaia  or  deUe  GaUti),  the  most  S.  point  of 
Cyprus,  forming  a  low  and  rounded  excrescence, 
which  resembles  a  peninsula  rather  than  a  promon- 
tory. The  stags  frcxn  Cilicia  and  Syria  swam  over 
to  this  frrtile  spot  to  enjoy  the  rich  paiitures.  (Ae- 
lian,  NaL  An.  v.  56,  xi.  7  ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Di$t.  xiL 
3;  Engel,  Kgprotj  voL  i.  p.  117.)        [E.B.  J.] 

CURICTA  (Plin.  iiL  21.  s.  25  ;  Koupdrra, 
PtoLu.  16.  §  13;  KvpticTiic^,  Strab.  ii.  p.  123, 
ad  fin.,  vii.  pi  315),  an  isUnd  oiGT  the  coast  of  Illy- 
ricum,  now  called  Kartk^  or  Veglia^  a  little  south 
of  the  Absyrtidea.  According  to  Ptolemy  it  coo- 
tsaned  two  towns,  Fulvinium  (^vA^frior)  and  Cn^ 
ricnm  (Ko^uror).  "  VtgUa  has  excellent  harboon ; 
and  the  valleys,  if  cultivated,  might  be  productive 
as  of  old,  when  the  island  was  rich  in  timber  and 
pasture  land,  and  produced  abundance  of  grain,  oil, 
and  wine.  The  lUyrian  snails,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ix.  56),  are  very  numerous  in  VtgUa.  It  was 
during  a  Imig  period  an  independent  state,  until 
ceded  to  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century."  (WUkin- 
aon,  IkUmaHa  and  Montenegro,  voL  L  p.  50.) 
CURIGA.     [CuRoiA.] 

CURIOSOLITAE,  a  people  of  Celtica  who  are 
mentioned  by  Caesar  several  times  (J9.  G.  ii.  34,  iiL 
7,  U,  vii.  76).  The  name  only  oocun  in  the  accu- 
aati\'e  form,  wad  as  there  are  variations  in  the  MSS., 
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the  noninative  is  not  quite  certain.    Thej  m  nB* 
tioned  (A  G.  ii.  34)  with  the  Venrti,  UneDi,  Oawm, 
and  others  that  Caeaar  calls  **  maritimae  dvitata,* 
and  border  on  the  ocean.    In  another  place  (HL  0. 
viL  75)  he  describes  the  positioQ  of  the  Gnrioaalitss 
on  the  ocean  in  the  same  terms,  and  includes  them 
smong  the  Armorio  states,  a  name  equivalent  to 
**  maritimae."    The  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (iv.  18)  in 
the  form  CariosveKtes;  and  he  mentions  Ihem  with 
the  Unelli,  Diabllndi,  and  Rhedones.     The  Cnrios»> 
litae  are  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.     No  ci^  of 
these  peq>le  is  menUoned,  and  the  Itina.  give  no 
roads  in  this  part  of  Bretagne.    Accordingly  we 
can  only  conjecture  their  position,  which  is  deter- 
mined with  some  probability  to  be  the  diocese  of 
SL  Mak>y  the  only  pboe  that  remains  for  them  after 
fixing  the  positioo  of  the  other  Annoric  natioos. 
The  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  Cormmlt,  a  vil- 
kge  between  Dman  and  LambaUe,  when  there  sie 
the  remains  of  an  old  Boman  town.    We  may  oon- 
dude  that,  after  the  ftahion  of  GalSc  namea,  Cor- 
tanU  represents  the  capital   of  the  Curiosolitse. 
D'Anville  supposes  that  on  the  coast  th^  extended 
west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  SL  Brieme,  where  a 
phce  called  Fimac  denotes  the  boundary  of  an  sb- 
dent  territory,  as  the  name  Fines  or  Fine  denotes 
in  other  parts  of  Gallia.     The  ndghbonn  of  the 
Curioaolitae  on  the  east  were  the  Rhedones,  and  on 
the  sooth  the  Veneti.    On  the  west  were  the  Onflm 
or  Osismii,  who  ooonpied  the  extremity  of  the  ponn- 
sulaof  Bretagne.    But  Walckenaer  places,  between 
the  Osismi  and  the  Curiosolitae,  the  Biducasn  of 
Ptolemy,  m  the  diocese  of  St.  Bidai  or  SL  Brieae ; 
whom  he  distingniBhes  from  the  Viducasses.    [Yi- 
DUCAfl8B8.]     (D*Anville,  Notiee,  &c.;  Wakkensir, 
Giog.  vd.  i.  p.  381.)  [G.  L.J 

CUIUUM.    [Abtoua,  p.  66,  b.] 

CITBIUM  (Ko^pior,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §8;  Steph.  B.; 
Hierocl.;  Curias,  Plin.  v.  13:  Eik.  Kmipcf^:  Pi^- 
copia\  a  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the 
river  Lyons,  16  M.  P.  from  Amathns.  (/V«L  Toft.) 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Aigireb 
(Herod,  v.  1 13;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683.)  Staeenor,  its 
sovereign,  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  ootmtry  daring 
the  war  against  the  Persians.  (Herod.  JLc)  Ncsr 
the  town  was  a  Cape  (♦po^pcor,  PtoL  v.  14.  §2: 
Capo  Bianeo\  fifom  which  saoifegioos  ofiendws  who 
had  dared  to  touch  the  altar  of  Apollo  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  (Strab.  2.  e.)  The  ruins  of  a  town 
supposed  to  represent  this  have  been  found  near  Pit* 
eopia,  one  of  the  moat  fertile  spots  in  the  islsnd. 
(Pocoieke,  Tra».  voL  iL  p.  329 ;  Eittcl,  Jjproi^ 
vol.  Lp.  118.)  fE.B,J.] 

CUBMILIACA,  in  Gallia,  is  plsced  by  the  Ad- 
tcnine  Itin.  on  a  road  between  Samarobriva  {Amiem) 
and  Caesaromagus  {BeawMos).  This  old  read  is  the 
Chaui$Se  de  BmnehauL  D'AnviUe  gives  sofBrient 
reasons  for  supposing  that  a  place  calMl  CormeiHit 
may  represent  Cunmliaca.  [G.  L.] 

CUBTA  (Ko^pra),  a  town  in  Pannania,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown.  (Ptd.  ii.  16.  §  4»  who  pbces 
it  in  Lower  Pamumia,  while  the  Itin.  Ant  p^  262, 
assigns  it  to  Upper  Pannonia.)  [L.  &] 

CU'BUBIS  (Koupoffff  1^  Koipeia,  PtoL  iv.  3.  f 
8 ;  Itin,  AnL  pp.  56, 57, 493;  Tab.  PenL :  JTwrtei), 
a  dty  on  the  £.  coast  of  Zeugitaoa,  in  Afiica  Proper, 
between  Clypea  and  Neapolia,  16  M.  P.  north  of  tJie 
latter.  According  to  Pliny  (v.  3)  it  was  a  free  rit^r 
but  an  inscriptlcn  found  on  the  spot  designarsit  it  a 
colony,  oou  riTLTiA.  cuaoBia     (9iaw,  TVearii 

^.,p.9o.)  [P.  a] 
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CUSA  (K«Mra),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Man- 
retaxiia  Tingitana,  S.  of  Atlas  Minor  and  N.  of  the 
river  Asama.     (l*toL  hr.  1.  §  2.)  [P.  S.1 

CUSAE  (XvMroi,  Aelian,  H,  An.  z.  27 ;  Kd&ot 
or  ^AMotKuroy  Hierocles,  p.  730),  the  modem  Kuntk^ 
was  a  town  in  the  h\  copolite  nome  of  the  Tfaebaid. 
In  the  Notitia  Imperii  it  is  noted  as  the  head^quarters 
of  the  Legio  II.  Constantia  Thebaeomm.  The  goddess 
Aphrodite  Oorania  was  held  in  especial  reverence  at 
Cusae  under  the  symbol  of  a  white  cow.  (Aelian,  iLc.) 
At  a  later  period  it  was  an  episcopal  dty.  There 
appeara  to  have  been  another  town  of  this  name  in  the 
Hermopolite  nome  of  the  Heptanomis.      [W.  B.  D.] 

CUSU,  the  Scripture  name  for  Arabia,  usnally 
rendered  bj  the  LXX.  KlBtottloy  as  e.  g.  Nwmb.  zii. 
I ;  /satoA.  xi.  1 1 ;  HcJiak.  iii.  7,  &c  [G.  W.] 

CU'SIBL     [Oretami.] 

CUTATISIUM  (KowTOT^irwr,  Procop.  B.  G,  iv. 
13,  14),  a  small  town  in  Colchis,  on  the  river 
Pliasis,  now  KchUaU  or  KtUaU.  It  was  identified 
«-ith  die  mythical  Cytae  or  Cytaea,  said  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  Medea  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Pliu.  iv.  12.  s.  26),  whence  the  adjectives  Cytaeaens 
and  Cjrtaena,  used  in  refermoe  to  Medea  and  Colchis 
(ProperL  i  24;  Val.  Place,  vi.  693).  fV;ylax,  on 
the  other  hand,  states  that  Mala,  on  the  same  river, 
was  entitled  to  that  honour.  [V.] 

CUTFLIAE  (KorvA/a),  a  town  of  the  Sabioes, 
between  Beate  and  Interocrea,  situated  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  a  small  lake,  which  bore 
the  name  of  CunuAX  Lacus  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17), 
or  Lacus  Cutiliensis  ( Varr.  L.  Z.  ▼.  71;  Macrob. 
SaL  i.  7).    This  waa  in  fact  a  mere  pool, — according 
to  Dionysins  it  was  only  400  feet  in  diameter,  but 
of  great  depth;  and  it  derived  great  celebrity  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  a  floating  island  cm 
Hs  surftce.     This  phenomenon,  which  is  the  subject 
of  great  exaggeration  with  many  ancient  writers,  is 
well  described  by  Dionysius,  who  tells  us  that  **  the 
island  is  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  a  foot  above  the  water:  it  is  not 
fixed,  and  floats  about  in  diflerent  directions,  as  the 
wind  drives  it,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  anutlier. 
There  grow   on  it  a  kind  of  rushes,  and  a  few 
boshes  of  small  size."    (Dionys.  i.  15 ;  Plin.  u.  95 ; 
Senec  NaiL  Ov.  iu.  25;  Sotion.  de  Mir.  FonL  37; 
^I^crob.  ^  c)     It  is  evident  that  this  marvel  arose 
A^^om  the  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  fragments  of  which  might 
from  time  to  time  be  detached  from  the  overhanging 
cnist  thus  formed  on  the  banks :  the  same  pheno- 
menon occurs,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  at  the 
Aquae  Albulae  near  Tibur.     (Cell,  Top,  of  Home, 
P*  41.)    According  to  Dionysius  the  lake  was  ccm- 
Kcrated  to  Victory,  meaning  probably  the  Sabine 
goddess  Vacuna,  and  was  regarded  as  so  sacred  that 
no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  its  banks,  except  on 
(^rtain  festivals.  The  Cutilian  Lake  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Potato  di  RaUgnano  or  Laiignano, 
though  apparently  reduced  in  size  by  the  continual 
iDcruKUtion  of  its  banks;  but  the  floating  isknd  has 
<li^ppeared.  The  lake  is  situated  in  the  level  valley 
of  the  Veteio,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands 
uie  modem  village  of  Paiemo.    In  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  numerous  other  springs,  some  hot 
*na  some  cold,  and  varying  in  their  mineral  qualities, 
but  mojtly  of  a  sulphureous  character.     These  are 
™  Aquae  Cutiuab  (ri  iv  KurtXUus  r^vxpa 
''•TO,  Strab.  V.  p.  228),  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
^w  *rite«,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  much 
'*<*rted  to  by  the  Bomans  for  their  medical  pro- 
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perties.  (Cels.  de  Med,  iv.  5.)  Among  other  instances 
we  leam  that  Vespasian  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
them  every  year;  and  it  was  while  residing  here  for 
the  purpoee  of  using  them,  that  his  death  took 
place,  A.  D.  79.  (Suet.  Veep.  24;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
17.)  There  still  exist  some  fine  ruins  of  Boman 
baths,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  lake;  and  the 
basin  of  one  of  the  sjnings  is  surrounded  with  marble 
steps.  (K.  Craven,  Ahruzri,  vol.  i.  pp.  231 — 235; 
Chanpy,  Maiaon  d^Horace,  vd.  iii.  pp.  102,  103.) 

It  is  probable  that  there  grew  up  something  of  a 
town  around  the  mineral  springs  of  Cutflia,  and 
hence  we  find  the  name  of  Cutiliae,  as  that  of  a 
town  or  vilUge,  both  in  the  Itineraries,  and  even  in 
Livy,  where  he  is  describing  the  route  of  Hannibal 
from  Amitemum  to  Bome.  (Liv.  xxvi.  1 1 ;  Itin. 
Ant  p.  107.  The  Tab.  Pent., however,  marks  the  spot 
as  the  Aquae  Cutiliae.)  But  there  was  never,  in  the 
B(»nan  times  at  least,  a  municipal  town  of  the  name, 
and  the  lake  and  springs  of  Cntilia  were  included 
in  the  territory  of  Beate.  (Plin.  iii  12.  s.  17;  Suet 
Veep,  24.)  Dionysius  indeed  asserts  that  there  waa 
in  early  times  "  a  considerable  city  **  {iriKit  hrt/^a- 
K^s),  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Cotylia,  and  the 
foundation  of  which  he  ascribes  to  tlie  Aborigioes 
(L  15. 19);  but  if  there  ever  was  a  city  of  the  name, 
all  trace  of  it  must  have  disappeared  at  a  very  early 
period. 

The  Itinerary  places  Cutiliae  8  M.  P.  from  Beate, 
and  6  from  Interocrea;  which  are  just  about  the  true 
distances;  the  Tabula  gives  9  for  the  one  and  7  for 
the  other.  Varro  terms  the  Cutilian  Lake  the 
"  Umbilicus  Italiae,**  because  it  was  exactly  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  in  fact  just  about 
half  way  between  the  two  seas.  (Varr.  op.  Plm.  iii. 
12.  s.  17:  D'Anville,  Anal  Giogr.  de  ntaUe, 
p.  165.)  This  circumstance  luu  led  some  writers  to 
confound  it  with  the  Amsanctus  of  Viigil,  which  he 
pUces  "  Italiae  in  medio**  {Aen,  vii.  563  );  but  the 
position  of  the  latter  in  the  region  of  the  Hirpini  is 
clearly  established.  [Amsamcti  Vaixis.]  [E.U.B.J 
CUTINA,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viii.  29).     [CufoiUA.] 

CYANE  (Kvcbn}),  a  fountain  and  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  flowing  into  the  Anapus. 
According  to  a  legend  preserved  by  several  ancient 
writei-s,  it  was  the  spot  where  Pluto  descended  to  the 
infernal  regions  with  Proserpine,  after  he  had  carried 
her  off  near  Enna.  According  to  Ovid,  the  tutelary 
nymph  of  the  fountain,  Cyane,  who  is  represented  as 
the  bride  of  Anapus,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose 
Pluto,  and  was  in  coubequence  herself  changed  iuto  a 
fountain.  (Ovid,  Afet  v.  409— -437, 465;  CUndian, 
de  JRapt.  Proaerp.  iii.  246;  Died.  v.  4;  Cic  Verr. 
iv.  48.)  The  extreme  beauty  and  ileumess  of  its 
waters  (from  the  deep  blue  colour  of  which  its 
name  was  obviously  derived)  would  natoially  lead  to 
the  worship  of  its  tutelary  nymph;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  theie  wa2»  a  shrine  or  temple  of 
Cyane  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  foun- 
tain, where  an  annual  festival  was  held,  the  institu- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv. 
23,  V.  4,  xiv.  72;  Ael.  V.  H.  ii.  33.)  The  source 
of  the  Cyane,  now  called  La  Pisma,  is  situated  in 
low  martshy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  lunestone  hills 
due  W.  from  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  two  miles.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful circular  basin,  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 
20  or  30  deep:  its  pellucid  blue  waten  well  up  with 
a  strong  spring,  sind  form  at  once  a  considerable 
river,  which  flows  with  a  deep  and  tranquil  eorrsuC 
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for  near  a  mile  and  a  half,  wlieii  it  Joins  the  Aoapos 
immediately  below  the  Olympeiom.  It  i>  remaik- 
able  at  the  present  day  as  the  only  place  in  Eorope 
that  produces  the  trae  Egyptian  papyrus  (Cyperus 
papyrus):  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  plant  was 
introduced  fran  Egypt  by  the  Syracosan  kings,  in 
the  days  of  their  intimate  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies. (Leake,  Notts  on  Syracute^  p.  252;  D'Or- 
ville.  SicuUif  p.  190;  Hoare's  Clasi.  Tour,  vol.  ii. 
p.  163.)  On  tiie  height  above  the  fountain  are  some 
▼estiges  of  an  ancient  building,  which  may  probably 
mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  nymph  Cyane 
(rh  r$9  Kvdtmis  l*p^,  Diod.  xiv.  72) :  it  wu  iirom 
^oice  that,  in  B.  c.  396,  Dionysius  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp  under  Himilco;  and  it  tlierefore 
probably  stood  upon  elevated  ground.         [E.U.B.] 

CYA'NEAE  (PKn.  v.  27).  Leake  (Atia  Mmor, 
p.  188)  says  that  this  Lycian  town  was  discovered 
west  of  Andriaca  [Andhiaca]  by  Mr.  Cockerell. 
T^  place,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Port  Tristomo, 
was  determined  by  an  inscription.  Leake  obeerves 
**  that  in  our  copies  of  Pliny  it  is  "  written  Cyane;  in 
Hierocles  and  the  Notitiae  Episcopatunm  it  is  Cya- 
neae."  But  the  name  is  written  Cyaneae  in  Har- 
duin's  Pliny. 

It  is  said  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  (Lyeia^  vol.  ii.  p. 
97 1) :  — "  On  the  high  Uble  land  between  port  7Vi#- 
tomo  and  the  inland  valley  of  Kauabar^  we  found 
three  ancient  sites,  which,  from  the  inscriptions  copied 
at  each,  appeared  to  be  severally  — or  perhaps  col- 
lectively— styled  Cyaneae."  At  one  of  these  places, 
called  TVwM,  a  sarcophagus  contained  the  feminine 
ethnic  name  Kvorciris,  if  it  is  copied  right.  A  pe- 
destal found  at  another  place,  called  Yarvoo^  con- 
tains a  Greek  inscription  of  the  Roman  period,  with 
the  usual  fonnula,  Kvoptmtv  ^  BovXri  kcu  6  Aij/moi . 
And  at  a  third  place,  named  GMom-ukiHy  a  Greek 
inscription  oontamed  the  form  Kvartirwv :  and  it  is 
added, — **  the  words  Kuayttrmp  y^powrta  occur  in 
the  inscriptim  on  a  sarcophagus  at  the  same  locality." 
(Spratt  and  Forbes,  Zycta,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 

It  is  singular  that  three  dbtiuct  sites  seem  to 
have  had  the  name  Cyaneae,  for  the  plural  form  ap- 
pears to  be  the  genuine  name  of  the  j^ace.  Tarvoo, 
which  seems  to  be  the  chief  place,  is  due  north  of 
the  head  of  the  port  TWtlomo.*  Ghumrittan  is  due 
north  of  YarvoOf  and  about  3  miles  distant,  accord- 
ing to  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes's  work.  T<m$a 
is  about  WNW.  of  Yarvoo,  and  further  distant  than 
Ghiourutan,  Yarvoo  (Plan  in  Spratt  and  Forbes) 
is  on  a  high  platform,  with  a  steep  descent  on  two 
■ides.  The  w«Us  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  from  5  to  15  feet  high.  There  is  a  theatre 
165  feet  in  diameter,  many  plain  rock  tombs,  groups 
of  sarcophagi,  and  confused  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
rsmains  are  of  the  Roman  and  middle  age  con- 
struction; and  some  of  a  doubtful  age.  Thoe  were 
none  of  the  earlier  Lycian  tombs  and  inscriptions. 
At  Touta  a  Lycian  inscription  was  found.  The 
efty  was  "  small,  and  surrounded  by  a  rudely  con- 
structed Hellenic  wall,  very  perfect  in  some  parts, 
combining  the  polygonal  and  cydopean  styles  in  its 
eoostmction."  (Spratt  and  Forbes,  Lsfciaj  voL  I  p. 
111.)  It  is  added: — 'Mt  appeared  to  be  a  city 
ranking  in  importance  vrith  Pheilus  and  Candyba, 
but  in  a  better  state  of  preservation."  Tovsa  is 
nearly  5  hours  fiwn  the  sea.  At  Ghiourisian  there 
are  three  Lycian  rock  tombs,  one  of  which  has  a 
Lycian  and  Greek  inscriptioo.  There  are  many 
tombs  and  saroopbagi  here. 

This  is  another  ei  ample  of  the  disooveiy  of  Lyoian 
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towns  of  which  no  histotioal  leoord  has  hma  pra- 
served  except  the  names.  It  is  not  easy  to  ooa- 
jecture  why  all  these  places  had  the  same  nsm& 
But  it  is  very  poesible  that  (me  of  them,  Yartoo^ 
was  the  chief  place  under  the  name  of  Cyaneae; 
and  that  the  other  two,  which  belonged  to  Cyaneae, 
might  have  other  names,  and  yet  be  oonadered  ss 
dependent  on  the  chief  plaie,  and  might  be  compre- 
hended under  the  same  name  [G.  L.] 

CYA'NEAE  INSULAE.    [Bosporcs,  p.  424.] 

CYA'NEUS  (KudiTfos,  PtoL  v.  10.  §  2;  Plio. 

vi.  3.  4),  a  river  of  Colchis,  a  little  to  the  south  of 

Dioscuiias.     According  to  Pliny,  it  most  have  beea 

a  river  of  some  size;  and  he  designates  both  it  and 

the  Hippus,  which  fell  into  the  Euxine  near  it,  ss 

,  "  vasti  amnes."     It  has  been  conjectured  that  h  k 

\  the  same  river  which    Scylax  (p.  32)  called  the 

Gyenus  (or,  according  to  Gail's  reading,  Tyenus). 

>  Ritter  (Erdk.  vol.  ii.  p.  915)  speaks  of  a  castle 

'  called  Gonieh  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  perhaps 

confirms  the  original  form  of  the  word  Gyenus.  [V.] 

CYATHUS.    [AcHKU)U8.] 

CYBELEIA  (Kv«fAcia,  Steph.  s.  r.)  or  CV- 
BE'LLIA  (Sirab.  p.  645^  a  city  of  Ionia.  Stnbo. 
after  saying  that  the  mountain  Mimas  is  between 
Erythrae  and  the  Hypocrenrnns  [Cl.A£OXKKAb], 
adds,  "  then  a  village  Cybellia,  and  the  prommtoiy 
Melaena.*'     This  U  all  tliat  h  known.       [G.  L.] 

CYBISTRA  (rjk  K^iarpa  :  Eth.  Ku€urTp«vs, 
coin).  Sirabo  (p.  537).  after  mentiuning  Tyaaa, 
says  "  that  not  far  from  it  are  Castabala  and  Cy- 
bistra,  torts  which  are  still  nearer  to  the  moantun,* 
by  which  he  means  Taurus.  Cybittru  and  Cas- 
tabala were  in  that  divisi<Hi  of  Cappadoda  which 
was  called  Cilicia.  Leake  (^Atia  Minor,  p.  62)  cays 
that  Strabo  places  Cybiatra  300  stadia  £ram  Mazaca 
[Cabsarkia]  :  but  the  obscure  text  eeema  to  mesa 
(p. 539)  that  it  is  300  stadia  from  Tyana  to  Cybistra. 
&^bo  makes  it  six  days'  journey  front  Hsnca  to 
the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  through  Tyana,  which  is  aboat 
half  way ;  then  he  makes  it  300  stadia,  or  about  tve 
days'  journey,  fnnoi  Tyana  to  Cybistra,  which  learcs 
about  a  day's  journey  from  Cybistra  to  the  Pylae; 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  passage  already  cited. 
Leake  further  obeerves,  "  We  learn  abo  from  the 
Table  that  Cybistra  was  on  the  road  from  Tyaaa  to 
Mazaca,and  sixty-four  Roman  miles  from  the  lonner." 
He  thinks  that  these  data  are  sufficient  to  fix  the 
site  of  Cybistra  at  JToraAMear,  where  are  oaaader- 
able  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  Karakiaaur  is  aboot 
30  mik»  SSW.  of  Maaaca  (JTotMrfydkX  Bat  Ha- 
milton  {Menarehea,  voL  iL  p.  293),  who  visited 
KarakiaattTj  says  that  it  eontains  no  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity ;  and  besides  this,  it  is  plain  that,  tf  Stnbo's 
description  is  right,  Karakitaar  is  a  kng  way  6oai 
Cybistra.  Hamilton  adds,  in  a  note,  that  it  is  stated 
on  German  authority  that ''  Cybistra  is  at  a  pboe 
called  Poifnakteki,  on  the  road  from  Oaesareia  to  the 
Cilician  pass;"  but  no  more  pradse  indication  is 
given.  Ptolemy  (v.  7)  places  Cybistra  in  Calaoaia, 
but  he  mentions  Cyaistra  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Cilicia  of  Cappadocia,  and  Maaaca  as  another.  It 
appears,  then,  that  his  Cyaistra  emiespoods  to 
Strabo's  Cybistra,  which  oertamly  is  not  in  Cataonia. 

When  M.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  GiUda,  he  led 
his  troope  southwards  towarda  the  Tauras  thniogh 
that  peat  of  Cappadocia  which  borden  oo  Cihda, 
and  be  encamped  "  on  the  verge  of  Cappadocia,  nA 
far  from  Taurus,  at  a  town  Cybistra,  in  order  to 
defend  Cilicia,  and  at  the  same  time  hoU  Capper 
docU"  (fid  Fam,  XT.  %f  4).    Gloiro  stayed  five  deyi 
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•t  C]Ftiiitr«,  ind  on  heannj;  llut  tha  Parthiaiii  w 
a  Igog  wnj  off  thmt  sotnoca  into  Cappwlocuk,  uid 
mra  hanging  m  the  bard«n  of  Cilicii,  he  immedj- 
■tclf  Rwdled  into  Cilicii  through  Ihe  Pjlu  of  ihi 
Tiuroi,  utd  ram*  Co  Tanog  iad  AIU  t.  S0>  Tliig 
H  qaito  consistent  wilii  Strabo,  &i)d  bbnwe  that  Leake 
hjti  migplikcvd  Cjbijitn.  The  exact  aite  T¥inaiju  to 
be  dftennJDed,  iinl«M  tha  Gaiman  aulhorily  haa  indi- 

WhethcT  Cyiiitra  a  nalli  a  diffirert  place  ftmn 
Cjbistnt,  H  goma  geugrapban  auiinw.  maj  bo 
doubled.  [G,  I,.] 

CY'CLADES  (KiwAdlii),  a  gronp  of  iilanda  in 
llw  AEgwaii  Sn,  Ijiag  to  the  lonth  of  Allia  and 
Euboca,  and  bq  odled  bei^iue  tbej  laj  in  a  circle 
{J<i  •dKhf')  aroiuHl  Deloe,  the  emalleil  bnl  the  moat 
important  of  tbeui.  Accoidiiig  to  Sinbo  (x.  p.l8S) 
Uiej  ware  originallj  only  twelve  in  number;  namely, 
Ceoa,  CTthwfl,  Seripba,  Melos.  SiphDio,  Cimoln, 
Phi™,  NaiiB,  Syroe.  Mvmnos,  Teno^  Amlro*.  To 
thpK  AitemidcruA  added  Prfpainthoa,  Oliarofl^  and 
Cvanx,  ibui  makiaK  them  finevn.  (Stnb.  i.  e.) 
&ylai  diffbi  from  all  other  milen  in  nuUng  two 
gToujA  f£  Cjdadea,  a  nonheni  and  a  ioutheni.  In 
the  northern  be  pUca  Ceni,  Helena,  Cytbnoa,  Se- 
riplioa,  :»pbnoe.  Faroa,  Naioa,  Deloa,  Rliene,  ScyitH 
(an  BTTW  probablv  of  the  tnnHcriber,  for  Sjnie), 
Hyooora,  Tenoa,  Andna.  (Stj'Im.,  p.  32.)  In  the 
Aoatbern  ^ronp  he  apecifiea  Meloa,  Cimoloa,  Oliara, 
"'  '     I.  Then,  Anaphe,  Ailrpdaea.  (Ibid.  p.  18.) 


oat  inthori 
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re  la.  Accordingly 
g  them  in  a  circle  from  the  NW. 
are  \  Ceoa,  Cjthnoi,  Seriphoa.  Slphnoa,  Pane,  tlaioa, 
Deloi,  Rbenaia,  Myconoa,  Syroa,  Tenoa,  Androa. 
Hela  (li-  7),  probably  only  through  inadTertence, 
oinits  Ceoa,  and  nainn  Sicinu  initiad  oT  Cythnos. 
Ptiny  (ir.  13.  a.  !!)  follom  Artemidonia  in  io- 
eluding  Prepeainthra,  Oliam  and  Cyaroa. 

According  to  Thuc:yiUdaa  (i.  4)  tha  Cycbdea 
wero  origiMllj  inhabited  by  Canana,  who  were 
expelled  by  Uinos.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  171.)  They 
were  afterwardu  coloDited  by  Imiani  aod  Dsriane, 
principally  by  the  fbnner.  The  hiatory  of  aach  ia 
given  under  iti  own  name. 

CYCLCBORUa    [AinoA,  p.  3S3,  ».] 

CTDATHENAEUM,    [AthmAb.  p.302,  b.] 

CYDNUa     [Ciuci*.J 

CYDtySIA  (Ki^uvb,  Kv«>rfi,  Ptol.iv.  IT.  %  S: 
£(A.  and  A^.  KuSovriiTijt,  KMw.  KvMvuii,  Kv- 
lani^i,  KuSvrfi,  Ki>n*>iBj(Jt,  Cydon,  Cydoaeua. 
Cydoniatae,  CydoniIet,Cydonina:  KhaMi),  ana  of 
the  moM  andent  and  impoRant  ntiea  of  Crete. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  «T8.)  Homer  {Od.  iiL  aBS.xil.  178) 
apeaka  oT  the  Cydontins  who  dwelt  about  the  river 
laidanua,  whom  Stnbo  (p.  4TS)  contiders  to  be  in- 
iHgenoiia,  but  nowhere  mentiouj  a  city  Cydonia.  The 
traditiona,  though  differing  among  tbemBetrn,  pmre 
thai  it  tiiated  in  very  ancient  timea.  (Diod.  i.  78; 
Pans.  TiiL  £3.  %i:  Schol.  ad  TheocrU.  tIL  13; 
Schol.(Kl.JpoIIoii.AlodiT.  M92;Far.  iii.  7.  4  4.) 
Herodotni  (iii.  44,  59)  usigna  its  Ibundalion  to  (be 
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'  Pelopnnanui  War  it  waa  engaged  j  boaltlitiea  witb 

the  Qortyni-rni,  who  wen  auiated  by  an  Athenian 
'  aqnadron.  (ThuciLSS.)  Cydonia.aa  Arnold  (I.e.) 
remarka,  would  eapeciaily  hata  and  be  hated  by  tha 
'  Albeniani,  aa  a  considnabla  portioa  of  ita  citiiena 
'  ware  Aeginetan  cotoniUa.  (Herod,  iii.  59.)  At  a 
later  period  it  formed  an  alliajica  with  the  CnoauaUL 
(Polyb.iv.SS.§4,ixxiii.l5.§4.)  After  Che  lermi- 
'  nation  of  the  Saf  red  War,  Phalaecua,  the  Phodan  g(~ 
'  neial,  attacked  Cydonia,  and  w»  killed  with  moat  of 
'  bia  troops  during  tha  uege.  (I>iod.iTi.  SI.)  Atona 
'■  time  ahe  carried  do  hoatilitita  nngl»-baad«d  against 
both  Cnoaana  and  Oortyna.  (Lit.  ixirii.  40.)  Th* 
[  first  engagement  between  the  Cnlana,  ondor  La- 
alhenes  and  Panarea,  and  Ibe  Boman  l^ioni,  andai 
MetclloB,  waa  fought  in  the  Cydoaian  diatiicL  Tha 
Bnnant  were  Tictoriotis.  Uelillua  waa  Hinted  im- 
peralor,  aod  laid  aiage  to  Cydonia.  (Appian,  CrM, 
Ti.ai  Lit.  £pilL  icriii.) 

Strabo  (p.  479)  dauiba  Cydonia  u  eituated  is 
the  aea  and  looking  towards  lAconia,  at  a  dislancv 
of  SOO  aladia  ftom  both  Cuoaaus  and  Gortyna. 
Scylai  iCtog.  Grate.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  18}  menliom 
Cydonia  as  having  a  harbour  which  could  ha  cl«ed 
(\ilij)v  (AtuTT^i) ;  the  port  of  Kkanii  exactly 
anawera  to  this  description.  Tbii  identity  of  phy- 
ucal  (ratum  with  the  noticea  of  aeveral  ancient 
write™  (Ptol.ifti  Plin.iv.lZ.  a.  SO),  coupled  with 
the  circumatance  that  maritime  symbols  are  (bund 
on  autonamona  coins  of  Cydonia,  haa  led  Mr.  Paahley 
(rroe.  nl.  i.  p.  13)  to  fix  the  aite  in  or  near  the 
modem  Khattd. 

The  quince-traa  dented  iti  nanM  firom  tha  Cretan 
Cydonia,  in  the  diitrict  of  which  city  it  was  indige- 
nau>,  and  waa  thence  transported  into  other  countriw. 
(Plin.  i«.  11.)  The  fruit  waa  caUed  Koti^aXar  id 
the  UKiant  Cretan  dialect.  [E.  D.J.] 


rodotus  fbr  the  name  of  this  place,  and  addn, —  rb 
lenK6t  Kutpofurot  in  Kr^afoan.  But  this  form 
MrrafKuoi  is  doubtful.  (See  the  note  in  Mriwcke'a 
od.  ofSlephanna.)     [C*nuHA.l  [G.  L.] 

CYINDA.     [AicAZAnBL-B,] 

CYIZA  (Kbifo.  Ptol.  Ti.  e.  S  8;  Mareian.  p.  iS; 
Arrian,  HiH.  Indie  c  37),  a  small  port  on  the 
cnaal  of  Carmania.in  theconntijof  the  IcthyophnFi, 
to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearcbna  came,  but  at  whii-h 
Ibey  were  not  able  to  tand  owing  to  the  heavy  aea, 
which  waa  running  on  the  ehorr.  It  does  not  nft- 
pear  that  the  place  can  be  identiBed  witb  any  exist- 
ing town.  nnlesB  the  name  ha*  been  preoerred  in 
Af*Bi£nr,  which  ia  apoken  of  by  Otter  (TVoprfi,  vol.  ii. 
p  409:  comp.  Vincent,  Yog.  of  f/tardnu.  vol.  i, 
P-  "7)-  CV.] 

CYLIPENUS  SrNUS  (Plin.  iv.  27).  Ibe  gnlf 
near  which  the  Asnt'i  ware  ibond!  now  the  ffiif^ 
o/Kiga.  [R.B..n' 

CYLI.ANODS  (KjAArwSoi:  EH.  KuAAarSi^f) 
3a  S 
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%  citj  of  Caria,  mentkmed  by  Hecataeoa  in  his  Atla. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V.)  [G.  L.] 

CYLLE'NE  (KvAXtfri}).  1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 
the  north-eastern  comer  of  Arcadia,  upon  the  borderB 
of  Achaia.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Hermes,  and  as  such  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
both  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  (Ham.  Hymn. 
Merc.  2  ;  Vir^.  Aen.  viii.  138.)  Hence  Cyllenios 
occurs  as  a  frequent  epithet,  and  even  as  a  name  of 
Hermes  or  Mercary.  (Hom.  Hymn,  Merc.  304, 318 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  iv.  252;  Ov.  Met.  i.  713,  ii.  720,  et 
alihi.)  In  the  same  way  we  find  the  adjectives  Cyl- 
leneus  and  Cyllenis  applied  to  the  lyre  of  Mercury, 
or  to  anything  else  belonging  to  this  god.  (Hor. 
Epod.  ziii.  9 ;  Ov.  Met  v.  176,  xi.  304.)  There 
was  a  temple  of  Hermes  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  had  fallen 
into  ruins.  The  latter  writer  derives  the  name  of 
the  monntun  firom  Cyllen,  the  son  of  Elatus.  (Pans, 
▼iu.  17.  §  1.) 

Cyllene  now  bears  the  name  of  Zyria ;  it«  height, 
as  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, is  2374  mHres,  or  7788  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Hermes 
are  no  longer  found  upon  its  summit.  The  ancients 
regarded  it  as  the  highest  mountiun  in  Peloponnesus; 
but  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  as  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  TaygetuB  rises  to  the  height  of  7902  fe^ 
According  to  Strabo,  some  made  it  15,  others  20 
stadia  in  height  (viii.  p.  388) ;  Apollodorus  stated 
it  to  be  9  stadia,  less  20  feet,  in  height ;  a  measure- 
ment which  evidently  refers  to  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plains,  and  very  nearly 
ooincides  with  the  measurement  of  the  French  Com- 
mission,  who  found  it  to  be  1675  mMres  above  the 
level  of  the  plain  of  Pheneos.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1951,  16 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  KvAAifn}.)  The  sum- 
mit of  Cyllene  was  supposed  to  be  so  high  above  all 
winds  and  clouds,  that  the  ashes  of  the  victims  sa- 
crificed there  to  Hermes,  remained  undisturbed  from 
3ne  year's  festival  to  another.  (Geminus,  Elem, 
Aatr.  L  14 ;  Olympiodor.  ap.  Alex.  Aphrod.  p.  6.) 

Cyllene  rests  upon  a  broad,  almost  circular  bans, 
and  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  mountains  by 
deep  ravinea.  Towards  the  north  it  sends  out  a 
projecting  spur,  called  in  ancient  times  Chbly- 
DORBA  (now  Mavridro)^  because  Hermes  was  sud 
to  have  found  here  the  tortoise  shell,  which  he  con 
verted  into  a  lyre.  (Paus.  viii.  17.  §  5.)  On  Cyl- 
lene white  blackbirds  were  said  to  have  been  found. 
(Pans.  viii.  17.  §3;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.)  (Bobiaye, 
RechercheSf  ^.,  p.  154 ;  Curtius,  PelopowMaoe^ 
voL  L  pp.  17.  199.) 

2.  {^EUl  KvXAi^riof,  KvXkfiffws),  the  seaport 
town  of  Elis,  distant  120  ataidia  from  the  bitter 
city.  (Pans.  \\,  26.  §  4  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  337.) 
Cyllene  was  an  ancient  place.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Epeians  (It  zv. 
518) ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  Dionysius  Periegetes 
^347),  it  was  the  port  from  which  the  PeUsgians 
sailed  tn  Italy.  Pausanias,  moreover,  mentions  it 
as  visited  at  an  early  period  by  the  merchants  of 
Aegina  (viiL  5.  §  8),  and  as  the  port  from  which 
the  exiled  Messenians  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Mesaenian  war,  sailed  away  to  found  a  colony 
in  luly  or  Sicily  (iv.  23.  §  1,  seq.). 

Cyllene  was  burnt  by  tlie  Corcyiaeans  in  b.  c. 
435,  because  it  bad  supplied  ships  to  the  Corin- 
thians. (Thuc.  i.  30.)  It  is  again  mentioned  in 
429,  as  the  naval  station  of  the  Pelopnnnesian  fleet, 
when  Phormiou  commanded  an  Athenian  squadron 
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m  the  Corinthian  gulf.  (Tboc.  ii.  84.)  Rs 
occurs  on  other  oocasiona,  clearly  ahowing  that  it 
was  the  principal  port  in  this  part  of  Pdoponnesns. 
(Thuc  vi.  89  ;  Diod.  xia.  66,  87  ;  FoIji>.  v.  3 ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  32.)  Stxabo  describes  Cyllene  as  sa 
inconsiderable  village,  having  an  ircarj  statoe  of 
Asclejnus  by  Colotes,  a  contemporary  cX  Pheidias. 
(Strab.  viiL  pi  337.)  This  statue  ia  not  mentiaDfld 
by  Pausanias,  who  speaks,  however,  of  temples  d 
Asclepius  and  Aphrodite  (vi.  26.  §  5). 

Cyllene   is    usually  identified  wHh   GlarhUm, 
situated  upon  one  of  the  capes  of  the  prcxnontacy 
Chelonatas.     This  is  the  position  assignisd  to  it  by 
Leake,  whose  authority  we  have  followed  dsewheie 
[Chblokatas]  ;  but  there  are  stroiig  reasons  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.     Then  an 
no  mdent  remains  at  Glar^nUa ;  and  although  tbm 
is  at  present  the  only  port  on  thk  part  of  the  coast, 
the  outline  of  the  latter  has  been  so  changed  in  ths 
cffunse  of  centaries,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  this  argument.     Moreover,  Cyllene  is  ckaHy 
distinguished  from  the  promontoiy  Chelonatas  bf 
the  ancient  writers.     Strabo  (viiL  p.  338)  says  that 
the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between  the  proroon- 
t(nies  Chelonatas  and  Cyllene ;  and  that  this  is  not 
an  errcu*  in  the  text,  as  Leake  supposes  (J^oreo, 
vol.  i.  p.  7),  appears  from  the  order  of  the  naiKett 
in  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §§  5,  6),  where  we  find  the 
promontory  Araxus,   Cyllene,  the    months  of  the 
Peneius,   the   promontory   Chelonitia.      The    river 
Peneius  at  present  flows  into  the  sea  to  the  snotb 
of  Cbeluntttas,  but  its  ancient  couree  wa.H  probablj 
north  of  this  promontory.    [Elis.]   Aoeordingly  we 
may  perhaps  place  Cyllene  about  half  way  betwvra 
AiBXUs  and  Chelonatas.     This  position  not  only 
agrees  with  the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  EHs 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pansaniaa,  but  also  with 
the  dbtances  in  the  Tab.  Peuting.,  which  reckons 
xiv.  H.  P.  from  Dyme  to  Cyllene,  and  also  xiv.  M.  P. 
from  Cyllene  to  Elis.     Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6.),  Ukewiss 
sepantes  the  promontory  Chelonatas  from  Cyllene. 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Pliny,  the  distsnoe 
between  them  is  v.  M.  P.  (not  ii.  as  in  some  edi- 
tions) ;  but  uistead  of  v.  we  ought  probably  to  read 
XV.    It  appears  from  Pliny  that  the  sea  between  the 
promontories  of  Araxus  and  Chelonatas  was  called 
the  bay  of  Cyllene.    (Curtius,  Pfhp<Mmao*t  ^  ^ 
pp.  33,  102.) 

CYME  (KJmi}:  Etk.  Kvfuuosy,  a  city  of  AeoGs, 
so  called,  according  to  a  legend,  from  Cyme  sa 
Amazon;  and  the  city  was  abo  called  AmazonooD* 
There  was,  according  to  Stephanus  (a.  v.  K^jt 
another  Cyme,  which  was  called  Phrioonitis.  He- 
rodotus, however  (i.  1 49),  enumerating  Cyme  amoi^ 
the  cities  of  Aeolis,  calls  it  "  Cyme  which  is  named 
Phriconis."  Temnus  and  Aegae,  Aeolian  cities,  were 
situated  in  the  hill  country  which  lies  above  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cyme,  and  of  Phocaea,  and  of  Smyros, 
along  which  the  Hermus  flows.  It  was  north  of  tbe 
Hermus,  as  appeara  from  Strabo  (p.  622),  who  ssjs 
that,  after  crossing  the  Hermus,  the  distaooe  firoffi 
Larissa  to  Cyme  was  70  stadia,  and  from  Cjme  to 
Myrina  was  40  stadia.  Thr  author  of  the  Life  of 
Homer  abw  places  Cyme  north  of  the  Hermus,  aad 
he  quotes  some  lines  which  show  that  it  was  oo^ 
eminence,  a  spur  or  projection  of  a  mountain  ca^ 
Sardene.  The  coins  of  Cyme  ahow  that  tber«  w«» 
a  stream  near  it  called  Xanthus.  The  site  of  this 
ancient  city  is  generallv  supposed  to  be  at  a  J^ 
called  Sanderli  or  Stmdarlio,  on  that  pait  of  th* 
coast  which  is  opposite  to  the  aoathem  extreoiit/  <■ 


CTME. 
Leabot.    Wbelhcr  tbii  i>  the  «ud  nt*  at  not,  m^ 

be  <)onbif>il,  but  it  LH  iKit  fkr  from  It. 

Thii  i>  Ibc  ilnrf  of  lb«  oriKin  of  C;me.  (Slnb. 
p.  G21.)  Tlw  iniijil.it«it9  of  Phrkium,  ■  maanlun 
mlriTc  TlwrnHiprliie,  Iwidn)  on  the  «pnt  vliere  Cyme 
JiSlnibo;  X\ie/  found  Ihf  Ppl«.-p,wlio  hud 
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tb«  it1lc«^  itnpiditj  of  Iba  Cjinaa,  wbidi  li  not 
wonb  the  trouble  of  tnnacribing.  [G.L] 

CYMINK.     [Ctiheke] 

CV^A^;|■HA  (*  KiI»b.«b:  £A.  Kv™B»i(., 
K>>m8ai<i)i,Polrb.;KmuhH<li,P«o>.:^a'<irr^iX 
*  town  in  the  Uiinfa  of  Arndia,  tituitad  npnn  tbg 
nortbem  elope  of  the  Arwiiin  mouiiluini,  vhich 
dirided  iti>  terriiDTj  froin  tbise  of  Clrllor  uid  Phs- 
neiu  The  Inlmhitiintg  of  CjiuKllia  were  the  onlf 
Arcaduiie  who  lired  bejiond  the  natural  buumUries 


Strabu  obeenei  (p.  633)  Ihut  Cyme  wu  the  Urgest 
and  Doblut  of  the  Aeolian  eltiea;  and  Cjmt  and 
Lnbog  might  be  considered  the  parent  cities  of  llie 

which  not  ■  fc»  had  eeued  to  uisl.  Hendolua  (i. 
157)  oaeerres  that  the  Aeoljani  uid  loniana  uhkI  \b 
cotunlt  the  oracle  ai  Biuvhidaa,  and  he  lella  a  storT 


Ljdiu  .     .       ^ 

ovenhrow  of  the  Ljdian  kingdom;  and  a  tjrannos 
of  Cjine,  Ariclagonu,  nai  one  of  thnee  who  are  re- 
prea«nled  by  Herodo-  us  a>  deliberating  whether  they 
ahouid  dvptn^  the  bridge  over  the  Danube^  and  leavs 
king  Darim  to  periirh  on  the  north  aide  OT  the  river 
(iv.  1S7).  When  Arialagona  of  Milelm  aiirred  up 
the  lonumt  to  nvoji  a;:ainet  Daiiua,  Cyme  joined 
the  inBorrection,  and  sent  Aristagocai  away  without 
duing  bun  any  harm.  But  Cyina  »aa  tarn  n- 
(VTcrvd  by  the  Per^iaiu  (v.  38,  133).  Sandocea, 
the  goremur  of  Cyme  in  the  time  of  Xenea,  com- 
manded fifteen  Bhipa  in  the  gnat  eipeditioa  agaiiut 
Greece  (n.  c  480).  Ha  Memi  lohav*  been  a  Gmk. 
(Herod,  vii.  194.)      The  remnant  of  the 


I  river  which  Hoited  through 
it.  fell  into  (he  Corinthian  galf  a  little  to  the  (ut  of 
Bnra:  this  river  Kai  called  in  ancient  timea  Erui- 
tiua  or  Uu^aicu^  now  rirer  cf  A'oZsFrjFio.  (Stnb, 
viii.p.371i  Paui- vii.  24.  g  9.)  TV  climate  and 
dtualion  of  Cynaeiha  are  drscribed  by  Polybioa  •» 
the  ni«t  di.~a;re«able  ui  all  Arcadia.  1he  eama 
author  obairvni  that  the  chancier  of  the  Cynae- 
thiani  prc-ented  a  Eirikinf;  contrail  to  that  of  tha 
other  Arcadiana,  bnng  a  wicked  and  cruel  race,  aud 
»  much  disliked  by  llie  mt  of  their  countrymen,  that 
the  latter  would  scarcely  hold  any  intarcouiie  with 
them.  He  atlributea  their  depratitj  to  lb«r  neglfvt 
of  mueic,  which  had  tended  Vt  huinaniu  the  other 

engendered  by  their  climate.  Accordingly,  he  n- 
ganled  the  terrible  mi>fi»1une  vhiib  overtinl:  lb* 
Cynielhiana  in  tha  Social  war,  when  llieir  city  wa* 


e.  (Herod,  v 


1   fror 


Salair 


K).)  The  hietory  of  Cyme  ia 
Tcrj  oajren,  notwiiuMandingwhat  Str^  aaye  of  ita 
crHtDao.  Tb*  place  ie  banlly  more  than  mtntioned 
in  thehiitorjof  rfaacydidee(iiL3l,*iii.  31,  100). 

Aftar  the  coDclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Rranane 
agaiut  Antiochua,  Cyme,  like  Colophon  [Colo- 
rHoM],  obtained  freeiim  from  taiallnn.  (Polyb. 
xiii.  ■il ;  Lit.  xuviii.  39.)  It  wag  afierwarde  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  province  of  Aaia.  It  wan  one 
of  the  citiea  of  Asia  that  was  damaged  by  the  great 
laribqtuke  in  the  lime  of  Tiberius.  (Tacit,  ^nn,  ii. 
47.)  Pliny  (t.  30)  menliona  Cyme  in  hie  list  of 
AeoUao  citiea;  and  Ptolemy  (>.  3).  Under  the 
ByuuHine  ampin  it  was  a  bishop's  see. 

Cyme  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Epho- 
rus;  and  Ueuul's  lather,  accordine  to  tha  poet  {Op. 
tl  D.  636),  lailed  from  Cyme  lo  Mllle  at  Ascra  in 
Bueotia;  whirh  dota  not  prove,  as  such  comjiilen  >a 
Sttphanns  and  Siudaa  auppoee,  that  HeBud  waa  a 
satire  of  Cyma.     girabo  (p.  633)  givea  a  mson  for 


after  ile  destruction  by  ibe  Aetolians,  u  il  waa 
tiuled  by  Fausaniaa,  who  noticed  in  the  agoi* 
alien  of  the  gods  uid  a  atatue  of  the  eniperor 
Hadrian.  At  tba  distance  of  two  stadia  from  tha 
town  waa  ■  fountain  of  cold  water,  called  Alyssnn, 
becauae  it  wu  uid  to  cut*  hydrophobia.  (Paua. 
Tiii.  19.)  There  on  be  no  doubt  that  the  modem 
village  of  Kaidvryta  occuptea  the  aita  at  Cynaetha, 
alihongh  it  contains  scarcely  any  trwa  of  tha 
ancient  dty.  (Leake,  Morea,  id.  ii.  p.  109,  vuL 
iii.  pp.  138.  179;  Boblaje,  Htchenit;  He.  p  IS7i 
Curtiua,  Ptlopoimaot,  p  383,  seq.) 

CYNAUULGI  (KurafiaXToi,  Diod.  Iii.  31),  a 
barbantu  tribe  in  tlie  south  of  AeihiD[u,  of  wbran 
the  meat  probable  aconint  lliat  t^n  be  given  ia  that 
they  were  a  nu»  of  iKrdsinen  who  gnanled  tbor 
cattle  by  a  bifed  of  fierce  done.  Pliny  {N.H.  vi. 
3S)  confouiida  them  iiitli  the  Cynocephali  or  raoeof 
apes  with  the  heads  of  dopa.  [W.  B.  D.j 

CYNE  (Kiini:  Elk.  Kwih,  Ki^ioi),  a  dty  <rf 
Lydia,  mentioned  by  Uecataeui  in  hia  Atia.  (Steph. 
B.  I.  e.)  rO.  L.! 

CYNETICUM  LITTUS,  in  Oallia  Marbonenaia. 
FealDi  A>  ienui  (v.  Mi—  S70}  places  tha  *■  aands  ■.* 
the  Cynelic  thore  '  afler  the  ■■  Pyrenaeom  jugum," 
which  it  about  CeUioan.  Tb<'  Oyiielicun  littua  i* 
the  coaat  of  Oallia  Narboneneia  from  the  month  of 
the  Ttck  to  the  mnnlh  of  the  Ttt,  near  which  is  a 
small  phice  called  CantI,  'ttaa  ii  shown  clearly  by 
the  Una  of  Avieiios,  whiih  rpeake  of  the  Koschinui 
river  cutting  throu;ih  the  taiids  of  this  coast.  'I  bia 
Boechiflui  i>  the  Ruacino  of  Siraho  (p.  )S3)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10).  and  the  Telis  of  Mela  (ii.  5),  in 
the  ordinary  teilS)  but  Telia  should  probably  b« 
Tatia.  [G.  L.l 

CYKIA  LACUS.    [Aktoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

CVKaPOLlS   (Ki4'»v   irrMii,  ijte|.h.   B.  :  f,| 

sa  a 
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Pkol.  iv.  5.  §  59 :  EdL  KvrovoAinft ),  a  tovm  in  tlie 
C  jnopolite  nooie  of  the  HepUnomis,  Ut  28^  2'  N. 
The  dog-heeded  dei^  Anubis  wee  here  vrorshipped. 
(Strab.xvu.p.812.)  It  isprobablj  theCe&om  of  Pliny 
^.V.  H.y.  11).  CjiK^Iis  is  the  modern  SamaUm. 
There  was  in  the  Delta  also  a  town  of  this  name, 
and  with  the  same  local  deity.  (Strab.  xrii.  p.  802; 
Plot,  de  fs.  et  Onr,  c.  72.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

CYNOSARGES.     [Athksae,  p.  303,  b.] 

CYNOSCETUALAE(Kw^ficf^aXaO, the  names 
of  two  ranges  of  hills,  bo  called  from  their  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  heads  of  dogs.  I.  In  Thessaly, 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Sootnssa,  in  whose  territory 
they  were  ntoated.  They  are  described  by  PJybios 
(zriii.  5)  as  rugged,  broken,  and  of  cooaideiable 
height;  and  are  memorable  as  the  scene  (rf*  two  bat- 
tles: one  fought,  in  b.  c.  364,  between  the  Thebans 
and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in  which  Pelopidas  was 
slain  ;  and  the  other,  of  still  grrater  celebrity, 
fought  in  B.  c.  197,  in  which  the  last  Philip  of 
Maoedon  was  defeated  by  the  Boman  consul  Flami- 
ninus.  (Plat  Ptiop.  32  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  441 ;  Polyb 
zriiL  3,  seq.;  liv.  Txa^iii.  6,  seq.;  PluL  /Yamm.  8; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  toL  iv.  p.  459,  seq.) 

2.  Hills  between  Thebes  and  Thespiae.  (Xen. 
HeU.  ▼.  4.  §  15,  AguiL  ii.  22.)  Near  them,  or  on 
them,  was  a  Tillage  of  the  same  name,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  biograi^rs  of  Pindar  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet.     (Steph.  B. »,  v.  Kwhs  cc^oXol.) 

CYNOSSEMA  (Kvt^s  tr^fui,  or  Kvr^irq/ia), 
that  is,  the  Dog's  Tomb,  a  promontory  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesns,  near  the  town  of 
Madytus;  it  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
firom  the  fact  that  Hecuba,  who  had  been  meta- 
morphosed into  a  dqg,  was  buried  there.  (Eurip. 
Hee.  1275;  Thucyd.  viii.  102;  Strab.  p.  595;  Plin. 
iv.  18 ;  Mela,  il.  2 ;  Ov.  Met  xiii.  569.)         [L.  S.] 

CYNOSSE'MA  (Kwhs  <ri5/ua).  "  After  Loiy- 
ma,**  says  Strabo  (p.  656),  **  is  the  Gynos-sema,  and 
the  island  Syme;  then  Gnidus,  ftc.**  The  Gynos- 
sema  is  a  point  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Garia,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Syme,  and  it  is  now  called  Cape 
Volpo,  (Hamilton,  Retearchety  ^.  voL  ii.  p.  71.) 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  Gynossema,  but  he  has  a 
cape  Onugnathos  about  this  part  of  Gaiia,  which 
may  be  the  same  as  Gynossema.  [Garia,  p.  519.] 
Stephanns  («.  v.  Kvy<{<rcri}/ui)  gives  an  ethnic  name 
Kvyoaa-rifjiarfvs,  [G.  L.] 

G YNOSU'RA  (Kw6ffoupa),  i  e. "  Dog*s  Tail"  1. 
A  promontory  of  Attica.     [Marathok.] 

2.  A  promontory  in  the  west  of  Salamis,  opposite 
the  island  of  Psyttaleia.     (Herod,  viii.  76.) 

3.  A  quarter  of  Sparta.     [Sparta.] 
GYNTHUS.     [Delob.] 

GYNU'BIA  (i^  Kwovpla,  Thoc.  iv.  56,  v.  41 ;  ^ 
KuvovpuuHiy  Pans.  ilL  2.  §  2 :  Eth.  Ki/yovpiof ,  Kv^ 
rovpcus),  a  district  on  the  eastern  ooast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  the  Argeia  and  Laconia,  so  called 
frum  the  Gyuurians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  the  peiiinsula.  Herodotus  (viiL  73)  regards  them 
as  Autochth(Hies,  but  at  the  same  time  calls  them 
lonians.  There  can  be  little  doubt^  however,  that 
they  were  Pelasgians;  but  in  consequence  of  tlMix 
maritime  position,  they  were  regarded  as  a  different 
race  from  the  Arcadian  Peksgians,  and  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  lonians,  which  was  the  case  with  the 
pelasgians  dwelling  upon  the  ooast  of  the  Gorinthian 
gulf,  in  the  di&trict  afterwards  caUed  Achaia.  They 
were  a  semi>tmrban>us  and  predatory  tribe,  dwelling 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Panion;  but 
their  exact  boundaries  cannot  be  defined,  as  they  were 


CYNURIA. 

only  a  tribe,  and  never  farmed  a  poKtical  body.     At 
a  later  time  they  were  almost  confined  to  the  Tbyrea* 
tia,  or  district  A  Thyrea.    (See  below.)    Ori|riiiaJly 
they  extended  much  further  sooth.     Upon  the  axk- 
quest  of  Peloponnesas  by  the  Dorians,  the  Cynuiians 
were  sobdoed  by  the  Aigeians,  whose  teiiitwy  at 
one  time  extended  along  die  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus down  to  Gape  Malea.   (Herod.  L  82.)  The 
Gynnrians  were  now  reduced  to  the  oonditiao  of 
Argive  PerioecL  (Herod.  vilL  73.)    They  eoatmned 
the  subjects  of  Argos  for  some  time;  but  as  Sparta 
rose  in  power,  she  endeavoored  to   increase   her 
territoiy  at  the  expense  of  Axgos;  and  Cynuria,  but 
more  especially  the  fertile  district  of  the  Thyreatx^ji. 
was  a  frequent  subject  of  contention  between  the  two 
states,  and  was  in  possession  sometimes  of  the  one, 
and  sometimes  of  thie  other  power.    As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Echestratns,  the  son  of  Agis,  who  is  placed 
about   B.C.  1000,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have 
gained  possession  of  Gynuria  (Paus.  iiL  2.  §  2),  but 
they  were  driven  out  if  it  subeequoitly,  and  it  cod- 
tinned  in  the  hands  of  the  Argives  till  about  b.  a 
547,  when  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  between 
the  300  champions  from  either  nation.     (Herod,  i. 
82:  for  details  see  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Otkryadea.) 
But  the  great  victory  of  Gleomenes  over  the  Ax^-t^ 
near  Tiiyns,  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars,  was 
the  event  wiiich  serared  to  the  Spartans  undisputed 
possession  of  Gynuria  for  a  loi^  time.     When  the 
Aeginetans  were  expelled  from  then:  own  island  fay 
the  Athenians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pdo- 
ponnesian  war  (b.  c  431),  the  Spartans  aUowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Thyreatis,  which  at  tliat  time 
contained  two  towns,  Thyrea  and  Anthene  or  Athene, 
both  of  which  were  made  over  to  the  fugitives. 
(Thuc.  ii.  27 ;  corap.  v.  41.)     Here  they  maintained 
themselves    till  the  8th    year    of  the    Pclopoo- 
nesian  war,  whoi  the  Athenians  made  a  descent 
upon  the  ooast  of  the  Thyreatis,  where  they  found 
the  A^^tans  engaged  in  building  a  fortress  upoa 
the  sea.      This  was  forthwith  abandoned   by  the 
latter,  who  took  refuge  in  the  upper  city  (^  tarn 
infAtt)  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  fh>m  the  sea;  but 
the  Athenians  followed  them,  todk  Thyrea,  which 
they  destroyed,  and  dragged  away  the  inhabitants 
into  skvery.      (Thuc  iv.  66,  57.)       Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  gave  back  the  Thy- 
reatis to  the  Argives,  and  extended  their  territory 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Glympeis  and   Zarax. 
(Manso,  Sparta,  voL  ill  pt  L  p.  245 ;  comp.  Polyb. 
iv.  36.  §  6,  V.  20.  §  4.)      It  continued  to  belong  to 
the  Argives  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  (ii.  38  §  5); 
but  even  then  the  ancient  boundary  quarrels  between 
the  Argives  and  Spartans  still  continued  (Paoa.  viL 


ll.Sl). 
Th« 


e  Thtrkatts  (Ov|pcar(»),  or  territory  of  Thy- 
rea (Stfpco,  also  Bvp^eu),  whidi  is  the  CHoly  district 
that  can  be  safely  assigned  to  Gynuria,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  plaii^  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  extends 
abont  6  miles  in  length  along  the  coast,  soath  of  the 
pass  Anigraea  and  the  mountain  Zdmtsa.  Its 
breadth  is  narrow,  as  the  projecting  spurs  of  Mount 
Pamon  are  never  more  than  3  miles,  and  sometimes 
only  about  a  mile  fipom  the  coast.  It  is  watered  by 
two  streams;  one  <8i  its  n<nthem,and  the  other  on  its 
southern  extremity.  The  former  called  Tauvs.,  (X 
Tanaus  (Tdyos,  Paus.  ii.  38.  §  7  ;  Tovaos,  Eurip. 
Electr,  413),  now  the  river  of  Luku,  rises  in  tiie 
summits  of  Mt.  Pamon  near  St,  Peter,  and  falls  into 
the  sea,  at  present  north  of  Attroe^  but  till  reoeotlj 
south  of  the  latter  place.      It  formed  the  bouDdiiiy 


dYNURIA. 

DetwMa  the  Argcia  uid  Laoonis  in  the  time  of  Euri- 
pides, who  accordingly  reptwsents  (/.  e.)  it  as  the 
buandary  between  the  two  states  in  the  heroic  a^re. 
The  stream,  which  waters  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  plain,  is  smaller  than  the  Tanos  ;  it  also  rises  in 
Itlu  Pamoo,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  St.  Andrew. 
It  is  now  sometimes  called  the  riyer  of  Kani^  from 
one  of  thesammits  of  Pamon;  sometimes,  the  rirer 
of  St.  Andrtw  :  it  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Charadms,  which  is  described  by 
Statim  (TAeft.  iv.  46),  as  flowing  in  a  lon^  valley 
Dear  Neris.  Between  these  two  riTere,  at  tlie  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  plain,  i«  a  salt  maiah  cabled  Jfa*- 
<d«,  formed  by  some  salt-sprinip  rising  at  the  foot  of 
tlie  calcareooB  mountains.  The  bay  between  the 
two  rivers  was  called  the  Thyreatic  gulf  (6  ^vptdrns 
hSXws,  Pkos.  ii.  36.  §  7> 

Besides  Thyrea  and  Anthena  or  Athena,  men- 
ciooed  by  Thncydides,  two  other  place  in  the  Thy- 
reatis  are  noticed  by  Pausanias  (ii.  36.  §  5,  seq.), 
namely,  Nsiua  (Viipls)  and  Eva  (Ef^a)  Pausanias 
entered  the  Thyieatis  by  the  pass  of  the  Anigraea; 
and  after  following  the  road  along  the  coast,  turned 
upwards  into  the  interior,  and  came  to  Thyrea  {t6vTi 
iptf  wfi6t  T^r  ^tipop  Bvptfa  x*H^  iariif\  where 
he  saw  the  sepiilclues  of  the  300  Arrive,  and  300 
Spartan  champions.  On  leaving  these,  he  came  first 
to  Anthena,  next  to  Neris,  and  huitly  to  Eva,  which 
be  describes  as  the  largest  of  the  three  vilh^^ea, 
containing  a  sanctuary  of  Polemocrates,  son  of  Idsr 
chaon,  who  was  honoured  here  as  a  god  or  hero  of 
the  healing  art  Above  these  villages  was  the  range 
of  Mt.  Pamon,  where,  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tanans,  the  boundaries  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Argives,  and  Tegeatae  joined,  and  were  nuu-ked  by 
atone  Herroae. 

Neris  is  also  mentioned  by  Statius  {Thth.  iv.  46), 
who  describes  it  aa  situated  in  a  long  valley: 
""  Quaeqne  pavet  ionga  spamantem  vaUe  Chara- 
drum 
Neris." 
Eva,  in  the  Thyreatis,  is  probably  also  meant  by 
Stephanns  B.,  though  he  calls  it  a  city  of  Arcadia. 

The  identification  of  thase  places  has  given  rise  to 
much  dispute,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined; for  although  there  are  several  auciesit  re- 
mains in  tlie  Thyreatis,  no  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  containing  the  names  of  places,  and  none  of 
the  ruins  are  in  such  positions  as  at  once  to  identify 
them  with  the  ancient  towns.  There  are  two  roads 
in  the  Thyreatis;  one  along  the  coast  leading  from 
the  pass  ci  the  Anigraen,  and  the  other  acroes  the 
mimntains.  Upon  the  coast-road  we  £nd  andent 
remains  at  three  places.  (I.)  Attrot  Is  now  the 
chief  place  in  the  district,  where  persons  land  com- 
ing fnnn  NaupUa  by  sea.  The  present  town,  how- 
ever, is  of  recent  date,  having  been  built  during  the 
War  of  IndeT)endence,and  has  become  of  importance  in 
conseqtieoc )  of  the  second  national  assembly  of  the 
Greeks  having  met  here  in  1823.  It  is  situated  on 
the  soctheru  side  of  a  promontory,  which  projects 
aome  dibtanoe  into  the  sea,  about  10  minutes  south 
01  the  mouth  of  the  Tamis.  Although  the  town  is 
43f  modem  origin,  it  is  supposed  that  the  place  has 
retained  its  name  from  antiquity,  and  that  it  is 
the  Aatrum  (^Krrpoy)  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  list  it 
occurs  as  the  frontier  town  of  Argolis,  between  the 
Lacedaemonian  Pxasiae  and  the  months  of  the  Ina- 
chus.  (PtoLiiL  16.  §  11.)  On  the  land  side  of 
the  promontory  towanb  the  river,are  considerable  ro- 
uuiias  uf  an  ancient  wall,  built  (^  laq^e  luihewn  blocks 
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of  stone,  the  mtnvtices  between  which  are  filled  up 
with  smaller  stones,  like  the  well  known  walls  m 
Tirjns.  On  the  other  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  no 
traces  of  wal's,  nor  are  there  any  other  remains  of  as 
ancient  town.  (2.)  About  half  an  hour  S.  of  Astroe, 
to  the  right  himd  of  the  road,  there  were  fbnnerly 
Helhmic  remains,  which  have  now  entirely  disap- 
peared. (3.)  Further  south,  at  St.  Andrew^  on  tM 
coast,  and  immediately  south  of  the  river  of  JTofw,  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  plain,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  The  foundations  of  the  walls,  abuot 
9  feet  in  breadth,  may  still  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
foundations  of  towere.  Within  the  walls  the  highest 
point,  on  which  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  now  stauds, 
was  the  acropolis. 

Upon  the  road  acrotB  the  mountains  there  sra 
likewise  remains  of  three  ancient  places.  (1.)  In 
croesing  Mount  Zatrifea,  we  find  upon  the  descent  on 
the  southern  side  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  com- 
manded the  road  from  the  Argeia  to  the  Thyreatis. 
(2.)  Further  on,  at  the  foot  of  Zdv»Caa,  ckise  to  the 
river  Tnnus  and  the  monastery  of  XuibM,  considend>l8 
remains  of  ancient  art  have  been  discovwed.  Tnt 
Museum  of  Athens  possesses  a  fine  Caryatid  figure, 
and  two  striking  baa-reliefs,  brought  from  this  place. 
The  ancient  remains  at  Lxtku  are  far  more  conai' 
derable  than  any  otlier  whidi  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Thyreatis.  (3.)  From  the  monastery  of 
lAtku  the  road  goes  towards  Mt.  Parnon,  over  the 
heights  which  extend  between  the  two  rivos  of  the 
Thyreatis.  To  the  left  of  this  road  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  fortress,  situated  upon  a  lofty  rook,  and 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  HtUenikA, 

The  great  difficulty  is  to  identify  Thyrea  with  any 
of  these  sites.  Leake  and  Ross  suppose  that  the 
wall  at  Astro§  is  the  one  commenced  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  which  they  were  prevented  from  finishing  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians.  They  further  believe  that 
the  ruins  at  Luku  are  those  of  Thyrea;  though,  in- 
stead of  being  only  10  stadia  from  Uie  sea,  as  Thucy- 
dides  states,  they  are  more  than  three  times  that 
distance.  Curtius,  on  the  other  hand,  tJbinks  that 
the  remains  at  SL  Andrew  represent  Thyrea,  and 
that  Pausanias  came  to  tliis  point  before  he  turned 
into  the  interior.  He  observes  that  the  wall  at 
A§tro$  belongs  to  a  much  mora  ancient  period  than 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  tliat  the  re- 
mains at  Luku  do  not  exhiUt  traces  of  a  town,  and 
are  mere  characteristic  of  a  Roman  villa  than  ef  aa 
Hellenic  city.  But  to  the  hypothesis  of  Curtius 
the  words  of  Thucydides  andPausaniaa  seem  fatal, — 
the  former  describing  Thyrea  as  the  upper  dty  at  tiie 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  sea;  and  the  latter,  as 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  Supposing 
Luku  to  represent  Thyrea,  the  ruins  at  iS<.  Andrew 
must  be  those  of  a  city  not  mentioned  by  any  andent 
writer.  It  is  evident  from  the  route  of  Pausanias, 
that  they  cannot  represent  «tber  Anthena,  Neris,  or 
Eva.  Leake,  indeed,  supposes  them  to  be  those  of 
the  LacedaeuMMiian  Bmsiae  or  Prasiae,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  the  order  of  names  in  Ptolemy;  but 
the  city  at  St.  Andrew ^  being  in  the  plain  of  the 
Thyreatis,  must  clearly  have  belonged  to  the  hitter 
district;  and  Prasiae  ought  probably 40  be  placed 
further  eouth  at  T^.     [Prabiab.] 

The  position  of  Thyrea  being  so  uncertain,  it 
would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  site  of  the 
other  ancient  places  in  the  Thyreatis. 

On  the  heights  of  Mt.  Pamcn,  in  the  north-easteiB 
extremity  of  the  ancient  Laconia,  is  a  district  now 
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inlubituita  of  vttcfa  ^m^  ■ 
PcoSb'  dialKt,  which  mm  ctwelj  TBanblet  the 
ueiait  Gntk  doiD  wit  of  ihe  ahn  diaWts  ipokai 
in  modeni  Gtno.  ThtiT  ptiac'i^  lawn  ii  KaMm- 
MbK  Tbor  DU1M  b  trulcntlj  k  cornptiai  of 
Luooil;  bol  Thicnch  ocnjectons  wiLfa  Kune  pnt*- 
K^,  tbu  Ibrj  US  tfaa  descoidmiia  tf  Um  anciait 
Opmriana,  lAd  b«Ta  nluu]  with  th«  tcoacitj  of 
MOontuDcen  tfa«  luipiAce  td  thor  loRfatben.  A 
ftill  Konat  of  the  Tukaiic  diikn  ha  ban  ginn 
br  Thkncb  (_Al*amdlm^.  ifar  fior--  -^l™'^  *•>>-  ■- 
f.  S11.  acq.),  in  abatnct  if  which  will  b*  SiddiI  ia 
Lake'i  PefofwiDKnica  (p.  304,  Hq.). 

(For  AH  jkRoont  of  Cjnaiia  in  ^mrm]  tfv  Lcftke, 
Mana,  toL  ii.  p.  482,  Hq.,  Prlopommaiaea,  p.  294, 
nq.;  Boblija,  Riditrdia,  p.  65,  aeq.;  R<hi,  Reiim 
Ml  fWtpi—ff,  p.  I&B,  (Bq.j  CmtiDS,  "  ' 

»L  a.  IL  371,  Bq.) 

CTNC'BIA,  ■  district  is  Aradii 
upon  tbfl  occa^oo  of  Ihfl  foandAtHO  cf  Mpfmlopolia, 
WM  HtUBtod  north  of  Plii^lice  mnd  PirTlui:u4.    W« 


■  Cjoori 
be  Cjmontia  no  the  cut  hiu 


:,  botw 


Uwm.  (Paiu.TuL97.g4;CartJns,i>di9MMa«, 
roL  L  p.  164.) 

CTNUS  <Kw*>i  Etk.  KA'ioi,  Kwut),  the 
principa]  Hk-port  df  the  Locri  Oponlii,  waa  ntoiUvd 
no  *  cape  at  the  nonbon  ntnmitj  of  tb*  Opontiin 
gnlf,  opposiie  Acdcpnu  in  Eobont,  ud  at  the  dis- 
tance of  GO  aUdia  fma  Opna.  (SinbL  ii.  p.  455; 
Paoa.  I.  ).  J  9.)  LItj  gim  an  incnnct  idta  of 
Um  pddtioD  cf  Cjnns,  wba  ha  deacribea  il  aa 
ntoaUd  ca  tb«  cout,  at  tbs  diatance  itf  a  mik  fmn 

bcng  mentioaad  in  the  Hcannic  cmltlD^O  (A  ii. 
931]),  and  repnrtKl  to  ban  bam  tht  mtdom  of 
DeocalioD  and  Pjrrha;  the  lomb  oS  tha  latter  waa 
ahown  tlxn.  (Stnb.  t  e.)  Ita  lite  b  marked  bj  a 
lower,  ailed  Palropyrgo,  and  scam  Hetknie  remaina, 
■boot  a  mile  to  tha  aoDth  of  the  Tillage  of  Imtnitet 
(Comp.  Stiab.  i.  p.  60,  ii.  p.446,iiiL  P.G1S;  UeU, 
iL  3:  Plin.  It.  7.  a.  Ii;  Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  10;  Stepli. 
B.  I.  v.).     (Leake,  Norllirm  Greax,  ml.  iL  ^  174, 


iAiia  Minor,  tdI.  ii.  p.  916)  ohaerrea  that  tbere 
are  ■at4iDai>0(u  nana  of  Cjin,  wilh  the  tpgiaph 
Ku.  Kh.  Khtm.  [G.  L.] 

CrpAEBA   (Kvnva,  Ptnl.  iii.  13.  g  4S),  or 
CTPHARA  (Lit.  inii.  13),  f«  theee  natnea  ap- 

ell7  indicate  the   aame  place,   waa  ft  town  rf 
•I;,  in  the  aoaUwn  part  of  the  district 
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CIPAWSSLA.  l.  (Km.*i«rBii^Str«b.TiiLpp. 
»4»,  359;  StBph.  B.  ».  «.;  LiT.XDJi,  Sli  Plin.  iv. 
5.  >.  7  ;  Kna^ia-inifii,  Bom.  IL  ii.  993;  Kvrapw- 
ffioi',  PBna.iT.  3G.  §  7;  Kinr^wfroi,  PtuI,  iii.  16. 
§  7;  Kirwifwimt.  Scjlai,  p.  16;  MoU,  iL  3:  Elk. 
Kirwaptataii,  Strab.  Tiii.  p.  345;  Pane.  1.  c;  gCo- 

on  (he  weatem  coait  pf  Menenia,  aitnatcd  a  tittle 
annlh  of  the  river  Cniariaani,  upnn  the  baj  to 
which  it  gaie  the  name  of  the  CjiArinian  gnlf. 
(Plin,  Mela,  U.  «.)  Thia  piifwu  72  milea  io 
circuit  according  to  Plinj,  and  waa  bounded  bj  the 
promonloij  of  Ichtbja  on  the  north,  and  bj  (hat  rf 
CrpariaaiaTn  on  the  aonth.  Cjpanasia  was  Che  aaij 
Ion  of  importano*  npoD  the  westein  coast  t£  Ilea. 
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Iv  and  TripiijBB.  tl  il  aM- 
-  '  Boe  (/I  i  c).  «d 
^pprm  to  Jbto  been  mhilated  fivn  tbe  eulieat  to 
(he  btEBt  timea.  ll  waa  beantifoDf  ijtaaled  apn 
the  aida  rf  «  of  Ibe  o&luoU  i^  the  nui^e  tf 
I  moanlains,  which  no  aimg  thia  jmn  id  the  Ms- 

now  occopwd  bj  a  tastle  bnih  in  the  midiUr  tfrt, 
'  Btoid  the  ancient  actnpnlia.  Then  ia  so  hartuar 
nfm  tbe  Ueeaenian  coast  oucth  if  P;kg;  bat  Leake 
ronark)  that  tbe  radatead  at  Cj^iixA  aeons  ta 
be  the  beet  OD  this  prut  of  the  a 
(imcs  the  town  potahlj  pr 

Che  aea^bCR.  Ths  was  pcotabl;  amtuKted  a 
(be  testoratko  of  Hrsene  b;  EpamiDoiidaa :  £jr  it 
WH  necesiarj  to  fcuvide  the  A|atal  of  (he  m 
atite  with  a  port,  and  no  iint  waa  ao  mitxble  f.* 
thia  object  as  Cjpansa.  Hence  we  Gpd  '  Ucaatna 
and  tbe  bajboor  Cjparinia '  meiitiiiud  lognber  IjJ 
Sctlu  (p.  IG).  Paoiaiuaa  fbiuid  m  the  tuwn  a 
temfJe  ol  Apollo,  md  one  of  Atlieiia  Cjpwiaeia. 
The  (own  eoatinued  to  coin  moOFj  down  t«  the  vim* 
td  Sevens.  In  the  middle  ages  it  waa  called  A  rta- 
dia,  a  name  which  was  transferred  from  (he  interiix 
of  the  peninanla  to  (his  plm  Dpcn  the  civst.  It 
coDtinned  (o  bear  thia  nanie  till  ita  deatmctkai  bj 
Ibtahim  in  1825,  and  when  rebnih  it  rnosied  ita 
ancient  name  ITjiaiiBua,  bf  which  il  is  now  called. 
Some  remains  of  andent  walla  maj  be  traced  around 
tbe  modern  caatk;  and  below  ibe  outle  on  tbe  slope 
of  the  bill,  near  the  diorch  id  Sc  George,  afv  son* 
iripDBits  of  cotomna.  On  the  aonlh  aide  of  (ha 
town,  ckae  to  tbe  Ha-sbore,  a  fine  stream  rubs 
ont  oif  the  rock  and  flnwi  into  Che  sea ;  and  ■  tinli 
above  is  a  ba«n  wilh  a  epring  of  water,  near  whkk 

Thia  is  tbe  andent  (oonuin  aacted  to  DiwjKia, 
which  Panaaniaa  pcnared  near  tbe  enCnuue  vt  ttaa 
dtj,  on  the  road  from  Pjlua. 

SlFphanns  calls  Cypaiissia  a  dtf  of  Triphjb^ 
and  SCrabo  (viiL  p.  349)  also  diitingaiabe*  bsweoi 
the  Tripbjiian  and  Ueaeenian  Cjparisaia,  bat  on 
what  anUiaritJ  we  do  t»t  know.  (Ltake,  Afora^ 
nd.  i.  p.  68,  etq.;  BoUaje,  Aecierale(,&e.,p.  llSj 
Cnrtins,  Pdopamaot,  toL  iL  p,  lB4,Beq.) 


9.  In  Laconia.     [ABonis,  Ho.  5.1 
CYPARI'SSIUM.     [CtFARKBU.] 

CYPARI-SSIUS  SINUS.  [CrPABma.j 
CYPARISSta  1.  (Kindpiirirat :  Etk.  Kve*- 
pmafii),  an  ancient  town  rd  Phocia.  in  the  Tidojtf 
of  Delphi.  It  is  meDtioiied  in  (he  Homene  cata- 
l((rn«  Ui-  ii-  S19)  along  with  Pytho  (Delphi),  and 
is  described  h;  Dicaearchna  (80)  aa  ntiuwd  in  the 
interior  of  Pboda.  It  is  pWnd  bj  Strabo  below 
Lycoreia,  which  was  sitnated  eo  OD*  of  tbe  beifbti 
of  Pamaasoa  (ii.  p.  493),  wbicb  pantiia  it  raon 
probable  than  tbe  one  aingocd  to  it  bj  ftoaanias, 
who  snppcaca  Cjparissas  to  »  tbs  anaent  nam*  cf 
the  place  afterwardi  called  Anlicfra  (i.  36.  $  5). 
Cjpariasua  ia  alaa  mcEtioiHd  Iv  Stathia  (I'M.  viL 
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344)  and  StepfaamiB  («.  v.).  If  we  follow  tli« 
antboritj  of  Strabo  respectiiig  tho  position  of  Cypa- 
rissoSf  its  site  is  perhaps  imlicatfld  by  the  walls  of 
an  Hellenic  town,  at  the  nonthern  foot  of  the 
moun  ain,  midway  between  the  Schiate  and  Delphi. 
(Leake,  toL  ii.  p.  579.) 

2.  A  river  of  Messenia.     [Ctparissia.] 
CYPASIS  {K{nnunf)f    a    ownroercial  town  in 
Thrace,  on  the  east  of  the  Hebrus,  on  the  Bay  of 
Melas.  (Scyiaz,  p.  27;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  r.)       [L.  &] 
C YPHANTA  (rA  K^t^orra),  a  town  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Laoonia,  belonging  to  the  Elenthero- 
Laoooea.     It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  PauManias, 
bat   from  the  notice  of  it  in  other  writers,  it  was 
evidently  at  one  period  a  place  of  some  importance. 
(Paos.  iii  24.  §  2;  Polyb.  iv.  36;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  §§  10,  22.)     Pansanias  describes  it 
as  situated  6  stadia  frcm  Zarax,  and  10  stadia  in- 
land ;  and  Ptolemy  speaks  separately  of  the  port- 
town  and  dty.     Pausanias  adds   that  Cypbanta 
contained  a  temple  of  Asclepius,  called  Stetbaeura, 
and  a  fountain  issuing  from  a  rock,  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  blow  of  the  lance  of  Atalante. 
The  numbers  in  Pansanias,  however,  cannot  be  cor- 
rect.    At  the  distance  of  6  stadia  from  Zarax 
(^Hieraka)^  there  is  no  site  for  a  town  or  a  harbour; 
and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that,  on  this  rocky  and 
little-fvequented  coast,  there  would  be  two  towns  so 
dose  to  one  another.     Moreover  Pausanias  says  that 
the  distance  from  Prasiae  to  Cyphanta  is  200  stadia; 
whereas  the  real  distance  from  Prasiae  {Tyro)  to 
Zarax  (^Hieraha)  is  more  than  300  stadia.     In  ad- 
dition to  this  Ptolemy  places  Cyphanta  considerably 
further  north  than  Zarax ;  and  it  is  not  till  rpaching 
Cypariari  that  there  is  any  place  with  a  harbour 
and  a  fountain.    Accordingly,  we  may  here  place 
Cyphanta,  changing  with  Boblaye  the  very  impro- 
bable number  in  Pausanias   c(  wov  ff^rdSia,  into 
iKetrhr  trrdXuL     Cfpariui  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
100   stadia  from  BitrakOy  and  200  stadia  from 
Tgra. 

In  his  Morea^  Leake  placed  Cyphanta  at  Cypa- 
risn;  but  in  his  Pelopotmenaeaj  he  supposes  its 
lite  to  have  been  further  north  at  Lenidhi.  If  we 
axe  right  in  identifying  Prasiae  with  Tyro^  this 
position  for  Cyphanta  would  be  at  once  inadmissible; 
but  Leake,  we  think  erroneously,  places  Prasiae  also 
further  north,  at  St.  Andrew  in  the  Cynnria.  [Ct- 
HUBIA ;  Prasiab.]  (Leake,  Morea^  vol.  ii.  p.  500, 
•eq.,  Pelopoimuiacat  p.  301 ;  Boblaye,  Reekercheg^ 
p.  101 :  CnrtiuB,  PelopoimeMM,  voL  iL  p.  305.) 
CYPHARA.  [Cypaera.] 
CYPHUS  (K^:  Eth,  Kv^oibs),  a  town  of 
Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  which  supplied  22  ships 
for  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  pkced  by  Strabo  at  the 
foot  of  M t.  Olympus.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  748 ;  Strab.  ix. 
pk  441;  Lycophr.  897.)  According  to  Stephanns 
(«.  9.)  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Cyphns, 
one  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  the  other  by  Lyoo- 
phron;  but  in  this  he  appeare  to  have  been  mis- 
taken.    (Hemsterh.  ad  Arist.  Plut  p.  1 1 6.) 

CYPBUS  (Kvwpof :  Eth.  and  Adj.  Ki^pios,  Kv. 
wpuut6Sf  Kinrpict^t  Kvrplnyf,  Cyprius,  Cypriacus: 
KibrU),  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Cilicia. 

The  physical  features  and  the  l^ends  connected 
with  this  chosen  seat  of  Aphrodite,  have  given  rise 
to  a  multitude  of  names.  1.  Acamantis  {'AKOfuuf- 
rls).  2.  Amatfausia  {'AfMeowrid).  3.  Aspelia. 
4.  Colinia.  5.  Censtis  {Htpwrrit}.  6.  Cryptos 
{Kfwwr^).    7.  Macaria  (Moirapte).     8.  MeSonis 
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(Mi^tSiM^i).     9.  Ophiusa  (Ophlusia  arva,  Ov.  }fet. 
X.  229).     10.  Sphereia  (24»n««m). 

According  to  ancient  admeasurements  the  circuit 
of  this  islanid  amounted  to  3420  stadia.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  682.)  Its  greatest  length  from  W.  to  £.,  between 
Cape  Acamas  and  the  Islands  called  the  Keys  of 
Cyprus  (KAcSffs),  was  reckoned  at  1400  stadia. 
(Strab.  I.  c. ;  Plin.  v.  35 ;  Agatbem.  i.  5.)  The  prin- 
cipal or  SW.  part  of  the  i&land  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  and  terminates  with  a  long 
narrow  peninsula,  mnning  in  a  NE.  direction.  Its 
shape  was  compared  fancifully  by  the  old  writers  to 
a  fleece  (Agathem.  /.  c),  or  to  a  Gallic  i^hield  (Hy- 
gin.  Fab.  276).  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  elevated  range  of  Mt. 
Olympus,  whose  culminating  points  reach  the  height 
of  7000  feet  The  slopes  descend  both  on  the  N.  and 
S.  sh(»«s:  on  the  former  side  the  chain  is  bold  and 
rugged ;  on  the  S.  side  the  scenery  is  still  bolder, 
presenting  a  deeply  serrated  outline  with  thickly 
wooded  steeps,  which  are  broken  by  masses  of  lime- 
stone, or  furrowed  by  deep  picturesque  valleys,  is 
which  grow  the  narcissus,  the  anemone,  and  ranun- 
culus. 

The  mountains  oontuned  copper  (xoXir^s  K^piof, 
aes  Cyprium),  the  most  famous  mines  of  which  were 
to  be  found  at  Tamassus,  Amatbus,  Soli,  and  Corion 
(Plin.  xii.  60,  xxxiv.  20),  as  well  as  the  nobler 
metals,  gold  and  silver.  The  precious  stones  of 
Cyprus  were  famous  in  antiquity.  They  were :  tlie 
'*  adamas  vergens  in  aerium  colorem  "  (Plin.  xxxvii. 
15), — whether  this  was  the  diamond  seems  doubtful, 
as  it  has  been  thought  that  Pliny  was  unacquainted 
with  the  real  diamond  (Dana,  Mineralogy t  p  401); 
—  the  ** smamgdos *'  (xxxvii.  17),  emerald;  the 
"  chalcosmaragdos  turbida  aereis  venis"  (xxxvii.  19) 
malachite  (?),  or  more  probably  red  jasper;  "pae- 
deros  "  (xxxvii.  22),  opal;  *' achates "  (xxxvii.  54), 
agate;  and  asbestos  (Dioscor.  v.  156).  The  land  ii 
described  as  flowing  with  wine,  oil  (Strab.  p.  684), 
and  honey  (Plin.  xi.  14);  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  gave  it  the  epithet  oftMhis — the  plaything 
(^iBvpfia)  of  the  goddess  of  Love.  (Enstath.  ai 
Dionyt.  Per.  508.) 

Cyprus  lies  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  island  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  continents.  A  L'st  of  the  phuits 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes,  found  in  Cyprus,  is 
given  in  Walpole  {Turbey  and  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  253, 
foil.).  The  Ferula  Graeca — or  ffipBuKo,  as  it  is  now 
called,  with  a  slight  alteration  from  the  ancient 
name — is  one  of  the  most  important  plants  of  ths 
island  in  respect  to  its  economical  uses.  The  stalks 
furnish  the  poor  Cyprian  with  a  great  part  of  his 
household  furniture;  and  the  pith  is  used  instead  of 
tinder  for  conveying  fire  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  taught  by  Prometheus  of  old.  (Aesch.  Prenn.  109.) 

The  level  tncts  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa- 
lamis  and  Citium,  the  former  was  watered  by  the 
river  Pediaens,  and  the  latter  by  the  Tretus ;  but,  ai 
these  streams  axe  occasionally  dry,  marshes  have 
in  consequence  been  formed.  Stxabo  (xiv.  p.  682) 
begins  his  description  of  the  island  with  Cape  Aca- 
mas  CAko/uos),  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island, 
which  he  describes  as  a  thickly  wooded  headUnd, 
divided  into  two  summits  rising  towards  the  N. 


(Comp.  Ptol.  V.  14  §  1;  Plin.  v.  31;  Stadiasm. 
282,  292,  293.)    The  modem  name,  after  the  cele 
brated  metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  is  Haghioe  Epipha* 
mos,  which  is  shortened  into  St.  P{fano.    The  next 
point,  aa  a  S.  directioo,  is  Drepaoon  (A^^arai',  Ptol* 
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T.  14.  §  1 :  Trepano).  Then  the  madstead  and 
harbour  of  Paplm:;  (JlJupas).  The  cape  which  cli)6e8 
the  bay  of  Baffo  to  the  W.  is  the  Zephyriam  Prrv 
montorium  (Zt^pitpiw^  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  I ;  Zc^upia 
&«pa,  Strab.  p.  683).  To  the  S.  is  another  head- 
land, Arsinoe  (^Apcriy^i}),  followed  bj  Phrarium 
(♦potior,  Ptol.  ▼.  14.  §  1  :  Capo  Blanco).  At  a 
little  distance  further  inland  was  Hierocepia  ('Icpo- 
tcnvia,  Strab.  p.  684).  Then  follow  PaUwpaphos 
(TlaXaxTcuposi  Kukla  or  KomMlid),  Booenra  (Boo<r- 
odpa:  Bitur)^  Treta  (Tp^a:  Tera),  and  Corinm 
(Ko^ioi')  with  a  port  built  by  the  Argives  Near 
this  was  the  point  of  Cnrias  (Kouptaf :  Capo  delle 
Gatte)^  at  a  little  distance  from  which  are  some  salt 
marshes  which  receive  an  arm  of  the  river  Lycos 
(AGirot,  Ptol.  T.  14.  §  2).  Amathna  ('AfmBovs: 
Old  Zt'miuo/),  which  next  followed,  was  a  Phoenician 
colony.  Beyond  was  the  little  town  of  Palaea  (Jldi- 
XatOj  Strab.  p.  683),  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
shaped  like  a  Iwieast  (/<a<rroct8«T),  Olympus  (  OAv^ 
vof :  Monte  Sta.  Crooe).  Citinm  (K(T<or)  was  a 
large  town  with  a  harbour  that  could  be  dosed;  to 
the  W.of  it  was  the  little  river  Tetius  (T^riof,  Ptol. 
V.  14.  §  2 :  TVns),  and  to  the  E.  the  promontory 
Dades  ( AfScs ,  Ptol.  I.  e. :  Kiti),  A  nigged  line  of 
eoast  follows  for  several  miles  along  a  bay  which  lies 
between  this  faeadUmd  and  that  of  Thioni  (9p6pot: 
PUd).  Above  PedaUnm  (TlifidXtotf:  Capo  deUa 
Grega)y  the  next  point  on  the  E.  coast,  rose  a  hill 
with  a  temple  consecrated  to  Aphrodite.  The  har- 
bour Lencolla  (A«^oXAa:  Porta  Armo  dia  e  Lu- 
cola).  Ammochoetus  ^'AftfUx*^'''0'i  Ptol*  ▼•  H. 
§  3 ;  StadUum.  §  287),  near  the  river  Pediaens  (nc- 
OMubf ),  a  name  which  has  been  tnmsmitted  by  cor- 
ruptimi  to  the  Venetian  Famagotta.  Further  N. 
was  Salamis  (SoAofJi),  Elaea  ('EAcUo,  Ptol.  Lc: 
Chaulu-hemau),  Urania  (Oijpcp'bff  w49o9  'Spijt, 
Monn.  Dionfs.  xiii.  450),  Garpasia  (Koprcurfa),  and 
the  promontoiy  called  Dinaretum,  with  the  islands 
called  the  Keys  of  Cyprus  (al  KAciScs).  The  iron- 
bound  shore  to  the  N£.  was  caUed  the  shore  of  the 
Greeks  (^AxbuAp  iucHi:  Jaloiutd)^  from  the  story 
that  Tencer  and  his  colonists  had  landed  here. 
(Strab.  p.  682.)  On  this  coast,  70  stadia  from  Sa- 
lamis, was  Aphrodisiom  ('A^poSto-ior,  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§  4;  Strab.  p.  682),  Macaria  (Maicap(a,  PtoL  /.c), 
Ceiynia  (Kfpdrtia),  and  Lapethus  (^AAwriBos:  La- 
pitho  or  Laptay.  Cape  Crommyon  (Kpo(A4»Am¥ 
&KfKC)  was  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island ;  near  this 
were  the  towns  of  Cerbia  (KcpCc/a)  and  Soli  (S^Aoi). 
The  promontory  of  Callinusa  (KoAAiyoiMra)  oom- 
I^tes  the  drcoit  of  the  island.  In  the  interior  were 
the  towns  of  Aepeia  (A2«-f ui),  Limenia  (Aifteyia), 
TaroassQS  (Taftavo-^s),  Tremithns  (Tpc/Lu0oi/f), 
Lenooflia  (AfmcaMria),  Chytms  (Xt^pof),  and  Mu- 
rium (Mcfptof).  An  acconnt  of  these  places  will  be 
found  under  their  several  heads:  most  of  the  towns 
have  now  disappeared. 

Cyprus  seenu  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians at  a  very  early  period,  and  if  we  may  trust  the 
Syrian  annals  consulted  by  the  historian  Menander 
(Joseph.  Ant,  viii.  5.  §  3,  c.  Apion,  1.  18;  oomp. 
Vii^.  Atn,\^  643),  was  subject  to  the  Syrians,  even 
in  the  time  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  know  the  dates 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  cities  in  this  island ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  later 
than  this  period,  and  that  a  contnderahle  portion  of 
the  soil  and  trade  of  Cyprus  passed  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians to  the  Greeks.  Under  Amasis  the  island 
became  subject  to  the  Aegyptian  throne  (Herod,  ii. 
182);  he  probably  sent    over  African  oolonists. 
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'  (Cnmp.  Hemd.  i^i.  90.)    On  the  invasSon  of  ktgp/L 
by  Cambys&es  Cyprus  surrendered  to  the  Penun, 
I  and  fnmi»hed  a  squadron  for  the  expedition.  (HenuL 
,  iii.  19.)     It  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Penos 
,  empire,  and  was  with  Phoenicia  and  Paln^ir  tb« 
fifth  satrapy  in  the  arrangement  made  by  Vhirm 
(Herod,   iii.  91.)     During  the   Ionian  nvolt  tie 
whole  island,  except  Amathns,  threw  off  the  Pn^ks 
yoke.     The  Cyprians  were  attacked  by  the  Penous 
by  land  and  sea,  and  after  varying  aaccess,  wrre  d<^ 
feated,  and  thdr  leader  Onesilus  slain.    After  this 
the  island  was  again  subject  to  Dareins  (Herod,  t. 
104 — 116),  and  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  tor- 
mshed  150  ships.    (Herod.  viL   90.)    Af^rr  i^ 
overthrow  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  a  Grecian  ^^ 
was  despatched  to  Cyprus  and  redntoed  the  grettef 
part  of  it.     (Thuc  i.  94.)     The  Athenian  .*«ni 
out  mnother  expeditioo  against  it,  bnt  in  ocnseqa  ncc 
of  a  plague  and  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  attemft «» 
relinquished.     (Thuc.  i.  112.)     The   brilKant  pe 
riod  of  its  history  belooga  to  the  tunes  of  E«a|r«m. 
king  of  Salamis,  when  Hellenic  cnatoms  and  cirili* 
lation  received  a  new  impulse.     He  was  sQoc«ed«4 
by  his  son  Micodes  ;  another  Evagoras,  son  of  Ni 
oocles,  was  joined  with  Phodon,  to  recover  Cypm 
for  the  king  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  had  revvltcdl 
(Diod.  xvi.  42,46.)  Cyprus  again  became  a  tribatvv 
to  the  Penians,  and  remained  such  till  the  batik  <4 
Issns,  when  the  several  states  declared  for  AW- 
ander,  and  joined  the  Macedonian  fleet  with  ISO 
ships  at  the  siege  of  Tyre.     (Arriaa.  iL  20.)    Tbet 
were  afterwards  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  pplcipii- 
nesns  with  100  ships  along  with  tbe  Phoeninaa<^. 
(Arrian.  iii.  6.)  When  the  empire  of  Alcxand«Twa« 
broken  up,  Cyprus  foU  with  Aegypt  to  tbe  locof  fV 
lemy.    Demetrius  nivaded  the  island  with  a  pov«r- 
fill    fleet    and    anny,  defisated   Ptderay's  brtAhff 
Menelans,  and  shut  him  up  in  Salamis,  wbich  b^ 
besieged  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  haptflwd  \» 
his  relief  with  140  ships;  and  after  a  sea-figbt^ 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  history.  B.  c. 
306,  — the  whole  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  I>* 
metrins.     (Diod.  xx.  47 — 53;  Piut.  Jhmetr.  15— 
18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  §  7;  Justin,  xv.  2.)    In  B.C- 
295,  Ptolemy  reccyvered  the  island,  and  it  became 
from  this  time  an  uitegral  portion  of  the  Aegy])lian 
monarchy.     (Pint  Z)eme«r.  35, 98.)  Itibfmedtfae 
brightest  jewel  in  the  Alexandrian  diadem;  tbe 
timber  of  Olympus  was  used  for  tbe  navy  of  ht^^ 
and  ita  metallic  and  other  riches  oontrftoted  to  Uk' 
revenue.     Independently  of  its  importance  as  a  mi' 
litary  position,  the  Ptolemies  had  a  permial  inteieft 
in  securing  it  as  a  place  of  refoge  for  thcmMlw  or 
their  treasures,  in  case  of  inrMko  or  internal  n^ 
lutions.    Under  the  Lagid  dynastj,  the  gmffiunert 
of  the  island  was  coomMtted  to  some  one  belongiiV 
to  the  highest  class  of  the  Alexandrian  eonrt,  c$i\^ 
the  **  kinsmen  of  the  kii^."    Thb  vieeraf  bad  foil 
powen,  as  it  wonld  appear  from  tbe  inecriptioofi  n 
which  he  is  entitled  mpmnrybt  «al  imiafX*^  *^ 
i^>Xifp*^t  A  Karit  vV  tnintr,   Ptolemy  PbiUdelFbos 
founded  tbe  Cyprian  cities  which  bote  tbe  imim  ^ 
his  wifo— AninoS.     On  the  decUne  and  fall  <f 
Aegypt,  Cyprus  with  Cyrenaica  was  tbe  only  ftf^ 
possession  remaining  to  the  crown.    PolTtra^*  *^ 
Aigive,  about  B.  c.  217,  was  govenMrof  Cjjf^  *^ 
secured,  by  his  faithfulness  and  integritj,  the  t^ 
for  Ptolemy  Epipbanes,  the  infimt  sen  sad  eacet*' 
of  Philopator.    On  the  division  of  the  waou^f 
between  the  brotben  Ptolemy  PfailenMtaraid  iaff' 
getes,  Euei^getcsyin  cenUwreolNO  of  tbe  aniBg^^ 
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w«is  anzkris  to  take  Cyprns  to  hU  share.     In  b.  c. 
154,    £a3rget»  went  to  Rome,  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  senate.     Five  legates,  bat  no  Roman  army, 
were  despatched  to  aid  him  ;  but  Philometor,  anti- 
cipating him,  liad  already  occupied  Cyprus  with  a 
large  force,  so  that  when  his  brother  landed  at  the 
head  of  his  mercenary  troupe,  he  was  soon  defeated 
and  shut  up  in  Lapethns,  where  he  was  compelled 
to   surrender,  on  condition  that  he  should  content 
himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene.     The  Romans 
did  not  again  interfere  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
thus  concluded.     During  the  dissensions  of  the  bro- 
thers, Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  had  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus,  but  un- 
successfully.   On  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus 
to  the  throne  of  Aegypt,  Idi  younger  brother,  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  went  to  Cyprus.     Afterwards,  when  by 
the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  the  queen-mother,  Alex 
ander  became  king  of  Aegypt,  Lathyrus  retired  to 
Cyprus,  and  held  it  as  an  independent  kingdom  for 
the  18  years  during  which  Cleopatra  and  Alexander 
reigned  in  Aegypt,  b.  c  107 — 89.    When  Lathyrus 
was  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  to  Aegypt,  Alex- 
ander, hia  brother,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  master  of 
Cyprus,  invaded  Uie  island ;  but  was  defeated  in  a 
naval  action  by  Chaereas,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
While   Ptolemy  Auletes  occupied    the  throne    of 
Aegypt,  another  Ptolemy,  a  younger  brother,  was 
king  of  Cyprus.     This  prince  had  Obtained  from  the 
Roman  people  the  complimentary  title  of  their  friend. 
(Cic.  pro  Sat.  26;  SchoL  Bob.  p.  301,  ed.  Orell.) 
On  the   pretence  that  he  had  abetted  the  pirates 
(Schol.  Bob.  I  c),  he  was  commanded  to  descend 
from  the  throo«.     In  b.  a  58,  Clodius,  who  had  a 
personal  enmity  against  the  king  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii. 
23;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  30),  proposed  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom,  and  confiscate  his  large  trea- 
sures to  the  service  of  the  state.     A  **  rogation  **  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune,  that  Cato  should  be 
appointed  to  carry  into  executica  this  act  of  fright- 
ful injustice.    Cato  accepted  this  disgraceful  com- 
mlssiun;  but  half  ashamed  of  the  transaction,  de- 
spatched a  friend  from  Rhodes  to  deliver  the  decree, 
and  to  hold  out  to  the  injured  king  the  promise  of 
an  honourable  compensation  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
Paphian  Aphrodite.     Ptolemy  preferied  to  submit  to 
a  voluntary  death.    (Pint  Cat,  Mm.  34,  39.)   Cy- 
prus became  a  Roman  province,  and  the  &tal  trea- 
sures amassed  by  the  king,  were  poured  mto  the 
coffers  of  the  state.     (Pat  Veil.  ii.  45.)    The  island 
was  annexed  to  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  7 ;  ad  AtL 
vi.  2),  but  had  a  quaestor  of  its  own  (ad  Fam.  xiii. 
48),  and  its  own  courts  for  the  administration  of 
justice  {ad  Att.  v.  21).     In  B.  o.  47,  it  was  given 
by  Caesar  to  Arsinofi  and  Ptolemy,  the  sister  and 
bruther  of  Cleopatra.     (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  95.)     M. 
Antr>nlus  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  children  of 
Cleopatra.     (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  41 ;  comp.  Strab. 
p.  685.)  AfUr  the  battle  of  Actium,  at  the  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate, 
B.  c.  27,  it  Was  made  an  imperial  province.    (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12.)     In  b.  c  22,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
senate  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  4),  and  was  from  that  time 
governed  by  propraetors,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul, 
with  a  **  legatns  "  and  a  **  quaestor.**     (Marquardt, 
Becker" i  Rom.  AU.yo\.  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  172 ;  Orell.  InKi\ 
S102.)     The  proconsul  resided  at  Paphos.     {Act. 
Apost.  xiil  6, 7.)    From  the  nanutive  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Afostks  (xJi.  4 — 12),  it  would  seem  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  was  of  Jewish 
eztraction;  and  in  the  fatal  insuxrection  during  the 
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reign  of  Hadrian,  they  are  said  to  have  massacred 
240,000  of  tile  Grecian  inhabitants,  and  obtained 
temporary  posses&ion  of  the  island.  (Milman,  ffisL 
ofJewSf  vol.  iii.  p.  112.)  Under  the  Byzantine  em« 
[yenm  it  was  governed  by  a  "  Consuhuns,"  and  the 
capital  was  transferred  from  Paphos  to  Salamis  or 
Con^tantia  (Hierocl.).  In  A.  D.  648,  Moawiyali, 
the  general  of  Othnian,  invaded  the  island,  which 
capitulated,  the  Saracen  general  agreeing  to  share 
the  revenues  with  the  Greek  emperor.  In  A.  D. 
803 — 806,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Uarun  el  Ra&hid, 
but  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  empire  by  the 
conquests  of  Kicephorus  II.  Isaac  Angelus  loKt  the 
island  where  Alexis  Coinmenus  had  made  himself 
independent;  but  was  deprived  of  his  conquest  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  a.  d.  1191,  who  ceded  it  tf 
the  Templars,  but  afterwards  resumed  the  sove- 
reignty, and  in  A.  D.  1 192,  gave  it  to  King  Guido  of 
Jerusalem.  Cyprus  was  never  again  united  to  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

Cyprus,  lying  in  that  sea  which  was  the  extreme 
nurse  of  the  Grecian  race,  never  de>'eloped  the  nobler 
feattires  of  Hellenic  cultun  and  civilization.  The 
oriental  character  entirely  predominated ;  the  warship 
had  but  little  connection  with  the  graceful  anthropo- 
morphism of  Hellas,  but  was  rather  a  deification  of 
the  generative  powers  of  nature  as  common  to  the 
Phoenicians,  mixed  up  with  orgiastic  ritea  from 
Phrygia.  The  goddess,  who  was  evidently  the  same 
as  the  Semitic  Astarte,  was  wonhipped  under  the 
form  of  a  rude  conical  stone.  (Tac.  Hitt  ii.  3.)  The 
exuberance  of  nature  served  to  stifle  every  higher 
feeling  in  sensual  enjoyment.  (Comp.  Athen.  vi.  p. 
257,  xii.  p.  516.)  A  description  of  the  constitutioQ 
was  given  in  the  lost  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Po- 
lities, and  Theophrastus  had  compoeed  a  txeatise 
upon  the  same  subject  (Suid.  ».  v.  TtdfNi.)  That 
such  men  should  have  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  uivestigate  this  matter  shows  that  it  possessed 
considerable  interest;  as  far  as  the  scanty  notices 
that  have  come  down  go,  it  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  petty  princes  of  an  oriental  character. 
(Comp.  Herod,  vii.  90.)  For  coins  of  Cyprus,  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  84;  H.  P.  Borrell,  Notice  sur 
q^flq.  Med.  gr.  dea  Bois  de  Chypre.  Paris,  1836; 
Meurbius,  Creia^  C|9prtw,&c.,  Amst  1675 ;  D'Anville 
Mem.  de  tAcad.  du  Inscr.  vol.  xzxii.  p  548 ;  Mariti, 
Vu^gif  vol.  i.;  Von  Hammer,  Topoffr.  AnsidU.  ant 
der  Levtrnte;  Tumer*s  Levant ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  528 ; 
Engel,  Kypros;  Ross,  Reiten  nach  Kot,  Balikair- 
fUusoSf  BhodoSt  wid  der  ImelnCypem^  Halle,  1852; 
Luynes,  Numitmatique  et  JnscriptioM  Cypriotee^ 
Paris,  1852.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CY'PSELA  (K^cAa),  a  town  on  the  river 
Hebrus  in  Thrace,  which  was  once  an  important 
place  on  the  via  Egnatia.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
modem  Ipsala^  or  Chapsylar^  near  Keshan.  (Strab. 
pp.  322, 329;  Ptol.  iiL  11.  §  13;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v. 
Ann.  Comn.  vii.  p.  204 ;  Liv.  xxxi.  16,  xxxviiL 
40, 41 ;  Mek,  ii.  2 ;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CYTSELA  (KiJif'cAa:  Eth.  Kv^cAiros),  a  fbrtreea 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia  in  Arcadia,  which  was  oc- 
cupied and  fortified  by  the  Mantineians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Lacedaemonian 
district  Sdritis.  (Thuc.  ▼.  33.)  Kiepert,  in  hia 
map,  identifies  Cypsela  with  Basilia,  since  the  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cypselus :  the  only 
objection  to  this  conjecture  is  the  distance  of  Cypsela 
from  the  district  Sciritia.     [Basius.] 

CYPTA'SIA  (Ki/rrairfa),  a  place  on  the  coast 
I  of  Asia  Minor  (PtuL  v.  4),  apparently  the  satiw 
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which  the  Table  phcee  7  miles  (ma  Sinope  on  the 
road  to  Amisus,  under  tb«  uaine  of  Cloptua.  Ha- 
milton (Researches^  fc.  vol.  L  p. '  06)  sapposes  that 
it  may  be  a  pbu»  on  the  ooast  now  called  CAo6<m< 
far.  [G.  L.] 

CYRA  [Ctreschata], 

CYRAUNI&     [CEnciNA.] 

CYRBE  (KvpCi}:  Eth,  Kupecuos),  a  dtj  of  Pam- 
j^ylia^  mentioned  by  Hecataetie  in  his  Asia,  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  [G.  L.] 

CYBENAEI.     [GTRiufAicA.] 

GYBENA'ICA  (n  Kvfmt'airi  x^,  Hext)d.  iv. 
199;  1^  Kvpt^rafa,  Strab.  zviL  p  837;  n  Kupn- 
MUK^  htapx'^  PtuL  iv.  4 ;  Cjrenaica  Proviucia, 
Gyrenalca  Africa,  and  CyrenaTca  simply,  Mela,  i. 
8.  §  1 ;  Plin.  t.  5,  &c :  Adj.  KupiyraiicSf,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  philoeophic  sect  founded  by 
Aristippos,  ^  KvpifKoiic^  ^tAixro^fa,  Stntb.  xvii. 
p.  837;  Diog.  LaSrt.  ii.  85;  Kvpi^raTos,  Cyrenalcus, 
Cyrenaeus,  Gyrenensis),  a  district,  and,  under  the 
Romans,  a  province  of  N.  Africa,  also  called,  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  Pkmtapous  (ncyrflbroAis, 
PtoL;  Agathem.  ii.  5),  Pkhtapolis  Libtak 
(IIci^dhroAtf  Ai^i^i,  Joseph,  vii.  38;  Sext.  Rof. 
13),  and  Pbntafolitana  Rboio  (Plin.  I.  e.).* 
Tfaie  former  name  was  derived  from  Gtrbxtb,  the 
capital  of  the  district;  and  the  latter  from  its  five 
chief  cities,  namely,  Ctrehb,  Barca,  Tbuchbira 
(aft.  Arainoe),  Hbspbrides  (aft.  Berenice),  and 
Afollomia,  which  was  at  first  the  port  of  Gyrene. 
The  names  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  one 
smother;  Gyrenaica  denoUng  the  whole  district  or 
province  in  its  widest  sense,  and  Pentapolis  being  a 
collective  name  for  the  five  cities  with  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

In  its  widest  sense  the  term  includes  the  whole 
of  the  country  which  was  subject  to  Gyrene,  when 
that  city  waa  most  flourishing,  from  the  borders  of 
Garthage  on  the  W.  to  those  of  E^o^pt  on  the  £. 
On  both  sides,  as  was  natural  from  the  character  of 
the  intervening  deserts,  the  boundaries  varied.  On 
the  £.  they  seem  never  to  have  been  perfectly  de 
fined,  being  pUu»dat  the  Guem80mesus  Magna 
(/Za«-et-r»s),  or  at  the  Gatabathmus  Major 
\Marsa  So&m  or  Ahabet  et  Kdnra^  the  present 
boundary  of  TripcU  and  Eg^pt\  according  as 
Marmarica  was  included  in  Gyrenaica  or  not  On 
the  W.  the  boundary  was  fixed,  after  long  dis- 
putes, at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  [Arab 
Philaenorum.3  On  the  S.  the  nominal  limits  of 
the  country  reached  as  far  as  the  oasis  of  Puaza- 
lOA  {Feuan).  (ScyUz,  p.  45;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
StadioMm,  y.  451 ;  Sail.  Jug,  19  ;  Mela,  Plin. 
IL  cc.).  On  the  N.  the  shore  was  washed  by  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  was  called  the  Libyan 
Sea  (LiBTCUK  Marb),  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Greater  Syrtis. 

But  the  district  actually  occupied  by  the  Greek 
colonists  comprised  only  the  table  land,  known  as 
the  plateau  of  Barca,  with  the  subjacent  coast  It 
may  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  N.  limit  of 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  at  Borkum 
Pr.  (Ras  TeyonaSy  S.  of  Ben-Ghatl),  between 
which  and  the  Gheraonesus  Magna  the  country  pro- 
jects into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  whose  chord  is  above  1 50  miles 

*  It  is  also  called  "  Libya  about  Gyrene"  (Dion 
Gass.  Uii.  12,  K/>^n|  re  furii  Ai€6iit  rifs  wtpl 
Kuprfjifiiy;  Act,  AposL  ii.  10,  rd  tUpni  r^t  A1CJ99 
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long,  and  its  arc  above  200,  lying  diiectly  eppo^ 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  at  the  diataace  of  aboot  t*i 
miles. 

From  its  position,  fonnatioD,  cfimate,  and  »C 
this  r^on  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightf  jlI  'q 
the  snrface  of  the  globe.     Its  centre  is  orcjpied  '7 
a  moderately  elevated  table-land,  whose  ed^  rj^ 
parallel  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  dofro  i£  x 
succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  rndiire,  in*;?- 
sected  by  mountain  streams  running  through  TaMi."^ 
filled  with  the  richest  rotation,  well  watered  b? 
frequent  rains,  exposed  to  the  cool  8ea-ltfeeze>  rV"^ 
the  N.,  and  sheltered  by  the  mass  of  the  mcur.'i  i 
from  the  sands  and  hot  winds  of  the  Sahara,    1» 
various    terraces  enjoyed  a  great  diven»iry  of  cli- 
mates, and    produced  a  corresponding  varietr  of 
flowers,  v^etables,  and  fruits,  and  the  «uci*«>Ai^« 
harvests,  at  the  different  devmtioos,  lasted  for  n:bt 
months  out  of  the  twelve.     (Herod,  iv.  198,  199; 
Died.  iiL  50;  Arrian.  Jnd.  43;  Kustath.  ad  Ditm. 
PerUg,  312.)     The  Uble  land  extends  seme  70 
or  80  miles  in  breadth  between  the  Sahara  sod  \h 
coast,  but  it  is  only  on  its  N.  and  NW.  slopes  tbat 
it  enjoys  the  physical  advantages  now  described,  af^ 
on  account  of  which  it  is  called  to  this  day  ^eM 
Ahdar  —  L  e.  the  Oeen  Mountam.    Aman^;  lU 
products  are  enumerated  com,  oil,  wine,  all  kicd^  <i 
fruits,  especially  dates,  figs,   and  alniaods  (bc/i 
p.  46  ;    Diod.  iii.  49  ;    Plin.  xiiL  4.  s.  9,  xriL  9(X 
§  4;  Synes.  Epist.  133,  147);  cucnmben  (Plin.zx. 
I.  s.  3),  truffles  (jiiav^  Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Plin.  xix-  3- 
s.  12);   cabbage  (Ath.  i.  p.  27,  iii  p.  100),  ba 
(Theophr.  Hist.  PlaitL  iii.   15)^  n^roo  (Atii.  Tt- 
p.  682;  Plin.  xzL  6.  s.  17;    Synes.  Epi^  139). 
flowers  from  which  exquisite  perfumes  were  extncuo 
(Theophr.  ff,  /».  vi.  6;  Ath.  xr.  p.  689;  Plin.  ^ 
4.  s.  10);  and  a  very  rare  pUnt,  for  which  tk 
country  was  especially  celebrated,  namely,  Si^fki"^ 
or  laserpiiiumy  the  plant  which   produced  the  ga^ 
resin,  called  2aser  (ms  Kvynimuos),  which  was  -^ 
the  highest  esteem  among  the  ancient  ftpi^^ 
(Uerod.  iv.  169;  Diosoor.  iii. 84;  Theophr.  tfJ'- '>■ 
3;  Arrian.  Anab.'uu  28;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131;  ?^^ 
3.  s.  15,  xix.  3.  s.  1,  xxiL  23;  PUut  RisLaLt 
16  ;    Eckhel,  Ihcir.  Num.   VeL  voL  iv.  p  HJl 
Mionnet,  Descr,  de  Med.  voL  vi.  pp.  373,  folL:  y>* 
pUnt,  which  had  ahneady  become  scarce  in  the  tioM 
of  the  Romans,  is  now  found  in  abundance:  P"^ 
Gella,    Viaggio  da  Tripoli,  &c;   Padw,  VofSft 
dans  la  Marmariqve,  Ac,  p.  250).     The  diswcj 
was  also  fiunous  for  its  honey  (Synes.  Epii^  l^Oi 
its  horses,  large  studs  of  which  were  kept  si  Cjroe 
and  at  Barca  (Pind.  Pgth.  iv.  2,  Ath.  iii.  P*  1^' 
DiMiys.  Perieg.  213;  Synes.  EpigL  40;  Diod.  v>y- 
49;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  837;  Steph.  B.  p.  155),  uA  i» 
ostriches   (Synes.  Epist.  133).     As  some  cb^* 
upon  all  these  advantages,  the  ooantiy  «>>  t^nblf 
subject  to  the  annual  ravages  of  locosts  (Plu'-  ^ 
29.  s.  35;  Liv.  Epit  Ix.;  Jul  Oltoeq.  90;  Or*  ^ 
11 ;  Synes.  EjnsL  58);  and  the  great  abuodsB*'" 
natural  gifts  disposed  the  inhalHtants  to  liuv7> 

The  lutive  Libyan  tribes,  who  are  rocotifloed  •« 
inliabiting  the  country  in  the  earliest  koo^  ^"^ 
were  the  Auschisab  on  the  W.,  the  AssrsTAE  ^ 
the  centre,  and  the  Giuoammab  on  the  K.'*  ^^ 
the  time  of  Herodotus  these  peoples  had  tHii^J  **2 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek  aeJtte»;  ""^ 
during  the  whole  period  nS  ancient  histoy,  Q'^ 
naica  is  essentiaUy  a  part  of  the  Hdksic  vorM- 
(A  few  other  tribes  are  mentioned  liy  Pto)ciDX,iv* 
a.  10.)    The  first  Greek  nttl«DMiit,of  ^^^ 
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hKW9  any  eletr  accoant,  waa  eficcted  bj  Battus 
{IMcL  of  Biog.  a.  «.),  who  led  a  colony  from  the 
jiland  of  Then,  and  first  established  himself  on  the 
island  of  Platea  at  the  £.  extremity  of  the  district, 
and  afterwards  built  Ctkenb  (b.c.  631).     The 
dynasty,  which    he  there  founded,  governed   the 
country  during  8  reigns,  though  with  comparatively 
little  power  over  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities.     Of 
these  the  earliest  were  Tkuchkira  and  Hesperidks, 
then  Barca,  a  colony  from  Cyrene;  and  these,  with 
Cyrene  itself  and  its  port  Apollonia,  formed  the 
original  Lybian  Pentapolis.     The  comparative  inde- 
pendent of  Barca,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  th« 
country  by  the  Persian  invasion  under  Cambyses, 
diminished  the  power  of  the  later  kings  of  Cyrene, 
and  at  last  the  dynasty  was  overthnnwn,  and  a  re- 
public establitshed  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tary  b.c  [Cyrbme].    Wlien  Alexander  invaded 
Egypt  the  Cyrenaeans  made  an  alliance  with  him 
(Died.  xrii.  4  9 ;  Curt,  ir,  7)b    The  country  was  made 
Bubject  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  b.  c 
321.     (Diod.  xviii.  19—21,  xz.  40;  Justin,  xiii.  6.) 
It  appears  to  have  flourished  under  the  Ptolemies, 
who  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  raising  new  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring  the 
latter  under  Lew  names.     Thus  Hesperides  became 
Berenice,  Teu'^eira  was  called  Arsinoe,  Barca  was  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  its  port  which  was  raised  into  a 
city  under  the  name  of  Ptolemats,  and  Cyrene  began 
to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  favours  conferred 
upon  its  port  Apollonia.     After  these  changes,  the 
term  Pentapolis,  which  became  the  common  name 
of  the  country,  refers  to  the  fire  cities  of  Cyrene, 
Apollonia,  Ptolemals,  AxsinoS,  and  Berenice.     The 
last  king  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty,  AjMon,  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (on  whose  death  in 
n.  c.  1 17,  he  had  obtained  the  government),  left  the 
oouDtry  to  the  Romans  by  his  testament,  in  the 
year  b.  c.  95,  according  to  Livy,  though  Appian 
gives  a  later  date,  apparently  through  a  confusion 
with  the  time  of  its  erection  into  a  Roman  province. 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixx.;  Appian.  B.  C.i.  Ill,  MUhr.  121; 
Jostin.  xxzix.  5 ;  Eutrop.  vi.  11;  Sext.  Rnf.  13.)   At 
Brst  the  Romans  granted  the  cities  their  freedom,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  the  farmer  royal  domain,  only 
exacting  a  tribute  (Cic.  da  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  19);  but 
qoarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  different  states ; 
SDd,  after  Lucnllns  bad  made,  by  order  of  Sulla,  a 
Vain  attempt,  real  or  affected,  to  reconcile  them 
(Plat.  LucuU.  2;  Joseph.  AnUq.  xiv.  7.  §  2).  the 
Romans  applied  their  usual  last  remedy,  and  re- 
duced the  country  to  a  province,  under  the  name  of 
Cyrenaica  (probably  in  b.  c.  75),  which  waa  united 
with  Crete,  oo  the  conquest  of  that  island  by  Q. 
Metellos  Creticus,  b.  c.  67  [Chkta].     In  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  the  united 
province,  under  the  name  of  Creta-Cyrene,  Creta  et 
Cvrene,  or  Creta  simply,  was  constituted  a  senatorial 
prtivincc,  nnder  the  goyemment  of  a  propraetor,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  who  had  a  legatus,  and  one  if 
not  two  quaestors.  (Orelli,  Inacr,  Nos.  3658,  3659 ; 
H<j<:kh,  Corp.  Itucr.   Graec.    Nos.    2588,   3532, 
3548;  Gruter,  p.  415,  no.  5,  p.  471,  no.  6;  Eckhel, 
V'J.  iv.  p.  126;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  38,  70  ;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  840,   Senec.    Controv.  iv.   27;  Suet.   Vetp.  2; 
.Marqusrdt,  Becber'a  Rom.  Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt  1,  p. 
223.)    Under   Constantino,   Crete  and  Cyrenaica 
were  made  separate  provinces ;  the  latter  was  called 
Ubya  Superior,  and  was  placed  tmder  the  govem- 
^«Qt  of  a  praeses.    (BScking,  NotU.  Dign.  vol.  i. 
P*  137;  Marquardt,  I.  c.)    It  should  be  obeerred 
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that,  under  the  Romans,  the  E.  boundaiy  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  divided  it  from  Marmarica,  waa 
formed  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  southwards  from 
AxYUS,  a  town  somewhat  to  the  W.  of  the  Cherao- 
nesus  Magna. 

The  decline  of  the  country  in  prosperity  may  be 
dated  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  the 
I  Jews,  large  numbers  of  whom  had  settled  there  under 
the  Ptolemies  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  7,  c.  Apion, 
ii.  4;  Art.  Apo$t.  ii.  10),  rose  in  insurrection,  mas- 
sacred 220,000  Romans  and  Cyrenaeans,  and  were 
put  down  with  givat  difficulty  and  much  slaughter. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  32.)  The  loss  of  populaticm 
during  these  bloody  conflicts,  and  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  whole  empire,  left  the  province  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Libyan  barbarians,  whose  attacks 
were  aided  by  the  ravages  of  locusts,  plagues,  and 
earthquakes.  The  suflerings  of  the  Pentapolis  from 
these  cauHCs  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  are 
pathetically  described  by  Synesius,  the  bishop  of 
PtolemaY^i,  in  an  extant  oration,  and  in  various  pas- 
sages of  his  letters  (Catostam  ^.;  Epiit.  57,  78, 
125;  de  Regno,  p.  2),  and  at  a  later  period  by  Pro- 
copius  (^Aedif.  vi.  2).  In  a.  d.  616,  the  Persian 
Cbosroes  overthrew  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colonies 
80  utterly,  as  to  leave  only  the  gleanings  of  the 
harvest  of  destruction  to  the  Arab  conquerors,  who 
finally  orerran  the  country  in  a.  d.  647.  (Gibboi, 
vol.  viii.  p.  227,  vol.  ix.  p.  444,  foil.,  ed.  Milmaii.) 

For  the  purposes  of  descriptive  geography,  the 
Cyrenaic  coast  must  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 
promontory  called  Boreum  (^Raa  Togonaa)^  S.  ot 
which,  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  were 
numerous  small    and    unimportant  places,  whose 

rwitions  are  very  difficult  to  determine  (Ptol.  iv.  4. 
3;  STRTEs).N.of  this  promontory  layHsspERiDBS 
(aft.  Berenice:  Benghasi)^  upon  the  little  stream 
called  Lathok,  the  only  river  in  the  country,  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  sand-hills  called  Herculis 
Arkttae,  and  near  it  the  little  lake  called  Triton,  or 
Lacus  Hesperidum,  which  some  of  the  ancients  con- 
founded with  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
[Tritok.]  Following  the  curve  of  the  coast  to 
the  NE.,  we  come  to  Teuchbira  (aft  Arsinog, 
TVtttJbra),  then  to  Ptolbmais  (To/msfto),  originally 
the  port  of  Barca,  but  under  the  Ptolemies  the  chief 
of  the  Five  Cities:  Barca  itself  lay  about  12  miles 
inland :  the  next  important  position  on  the  coast  ia 
the  promontory  and  village  of  Phtcus  {R<u  Sem  or 
Rat-al-RazaC),  the  N.-most  headland  &[  the  part  of 
the  African  coast  E.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  then 
Apollonia  (^Marta  Souad)y  the  former  pcni  of 
Ctrene,  which  lies  inland,  about  8  miles  from  the 
coast,  SE.  of  Phycus  and  SW.  of  Apollonia.  Further 
to  the  E.  was  the  port  called  Naubtathmub  ( J/ittrsa- 
cd-Halfdj  or  Al  Natroun\  then  the  promontory 
Zepiiykium,  then  Darnis  (Dema),  Axylis,  and 
the  Chersombsus  Maona  (Ras-at-Tgn)^  where  the 
coast  formed  a  bay  (Cr.  of  Bombd),  in  which  lay 
the  island  of  Platea  {Bomba\  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  colonists  from  Thera.  Another  little 
island  off  the  shore  near  Pr.  Zephyrium  was  called 
Laea  or  the  Island  of  Aphrodite  (Acud  ^  ^Aippo^i-riit 
vijffost  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  15:  Al  Biera).  Ptolemy 
(§§  ^  1 — ^^)  mentions  a  large  number  of  places  in 
the  interior,  most  of  them  mere  villages,  and  none 
apparently  of  any  consequence,  except  Barca  and 
Cyrene.  Of  the  hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast, 
those  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major  were 
called  Hercuus  Arenas  ('HpcurAeovf  eiycs),  SW. 
of  which  were  the  Velpi  M.  (t&  OffcAira  dfnj),  and 
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•onndflnblj  to  the  E.,  oo  the  S.  fhmtier,  the  Bas- 
ooucvB  M.  (rh  BcuKoKuchp  Bpos:  Ptol.  2.  c.  §  8). 
The  oasis  of  Auoila  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Cjrrenaioa.  (Delia  Cella,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli  di  Bar- 
beria  alU  Frontieri  OeciderUali  deW  Egiito,  Genoa, 
1819;  Beokibey,  Expedition  to  explore  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  from  Tripoli  E.-toard,  ^.,  London, 

1828,  4to.;  Pacho^  RekUion  dun  Voyage  dam  la 
Matrmarique,  la  Cyrinaique,  4^.  Paris,    1827 — 

1829,  4to.;  Barth,  Wanderungen  durch  das  Pu^ 
misehe  und  KyrenaUcke  Kustenkmdy  c  8,  Berlin, 
1849:  and  for  the  coins,  Eckhel,  voL  ir.  pp.  117. 
&c)  [P.  S.] 

CYRE'NE  or  CYRENAE  (^  Kup^nj.  Eth.  and 
Adf.  as  those  of  Cyrknaica:  Gkremtak,  very  large 
Ro.),  the  chief  citj  of  Cyrrnaica,  and  the  most 
important  Hellenic  colonj  in  Africa,  was  fbanded  in 
B.  O.  631  by  Battiis  and  a  body  of  Dorian  colonists 
finom  the  island  of  Thera.  (The  date  is  rarionsly 
stated,  bat  the  evidence  preponderates  greatly  in 
laTOTur  of  that  now  given;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  L  «.  a.: 
fbr  the  details  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  subsequent 
hist>ry  of  the  house  of  Battus,  see  Du^.  ofBiog.  t,v. 
Battus,  and  GroteyHist.of  Greece^  vol.iv.  p. 39,  seq.) 
The  colonists,  sailing  to  the  then  almost  unknown 
■hones  of  Libya,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle, 
took  possession  first  of  the  island  of  Platea,  in  the 
GylfofBomba^  which  they  seem  to  have  mistaken 
for  the  mainland.  Hence,  after  two  years  of  suffer* 
mg,  and  after  again  consulting  the  oracle,  they 
removed  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  resided  in  the 
well  wooded  district  of  Aziris  for  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  some  of  the  native  Libyans  per- 
•uaded  them  to  leave  it  for  a  better  locality,  and 
oonducled  them  through  the  region  of  Irasa,  to  tlie 
actual  site  of  Cyrene.  Though  Irasa  was  deemed 
80  delectable  a  region  that  the  Libyan  guides  were 
said  to  have  led  the  Greeks  through  it  in  the  night 
lest  they  should  settle  there,  the  spot  at  which  their 
journey  ended  is  scarcely  inferior  for  beauty  and 
fertility  to  any  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the 
very  middle  of  that "  projecting  bosom  of  the  African 
coast "  (as  Groto  well  calls  it),  which  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Cyrknaica,  on  the  edge  of  the  upper 
of  two  of  the  terraces,  by  which  the  table-land  sinks 
down  to  t^e  Mediterranean,  in  a  spot  backed  by  the 
mountains  on  the  S.  and  in  full  view  of  the  sea 
towards  the  N.,  and  thus  sheltered  from  the  fiery 
blasts  of  the  desert,  while  open  to  the  cool  sea  breezes, 
at  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shores  and  at 
the  height  of  about  1800  feet,  an  inexhaustible  spring 
bursts  forth  amidst  luxuriant  v^etation,  and  pours 
its  waters  down  to  the  Mediterranean  through  a  most 
beautiful  ravine.  Over  this  spring  which  they  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  the  great  deity  of  their  race 
(hence  *Aw6Wuyos  Kp4ivriy  Callim.  m  Apoll.  88), 
the  colonists  built  their  new  city,  and  called  it  Cyrene 
from  Cyre  the  name  of  the  fountaiu.  At  a  later 
period  an  elegant  mythology  connected  the  fountain 
with  the  god,  and  related  how  Cyrene,  a  Tbessalian 
nymph,  beloved  of  Apollo,  was  carried  by  him  to 
Africa,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.  (Mdller,  Do- 
rianSf  Bk.  iL  c.  3.  §  7.) 

The  site  of  Cyrene  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Libyans  named  Asbystab;  and  with  them  the 
Greek  settlers  seem  from  the  firH  to  have  been  on 
terms  of  friendship  very  similar  to  those  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Carthaginians  and  their  Libyan 
neighbours.  The  Greeks  had  the  immense  advantage 
of  commanding  the  abundant  springs  and  fertile 
meadowB  to  which  the  Libyans  were  compelled  to 
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rssoft  wben  the  sapplies  of  the  less  &vgiired  regi* 
further  Inland  b^an  to  fiuL  A  close  conoectidD  ans 
grew  up  between  the  natives  and  the  Gresk  s^tkn; 
and  not  only  did  the  former  imitate  the  customs  d 
the  latter  (Herod,  iv.  170);  bat  the  two  rsce*  cfr- 
alesoed  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  usual  is 
such  cases.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  ths 
fact,  that  the  populaticm  of  Cyregoe  had  a  very  Wvi 
admixture  of  Lilian  blood  by  the  mannageB  of  t^ 
early  settlen  with  Libyan  wives  (Herod,  iv.  18^ 
189 ;  Groto,  v<J.  iv.  p.  53).  The  remark  appli« 
even  to  the  royal  fiunily;  and,  if  we  were  to  bdjerc 
Herodotus,  the  very  name  ofBattuBj  which  was  bum 
by  the  founder,  and  by  his  succeseon  altemateh 
with  the  Greek  name  AroesilaOs,  was  Libyan,  si^- 
fying  king;  and  we  have  another  example  in  ibat  of 
Altuir^  king  of  Barca.  For  the  rest,  the  Libjaai 
seem  to  have  formed  a  body  of  subject  and  tributai; 
Perioeci  (Heiod.  iv.  161).  They  were  altogrtkr 
excluded  from  potitical  power,  which,  in  strict  coo* 
formity  with  the  coDStituticm  of  the  other  states  of 
Spartan  origin,  was  in  the  hands  exclusivdy  of  tbe 
descendants  from  the  original  settlen,  or  rather  of 
those  of  them  who  had  already  been  among  tbe 
ruling  class  in  the  mother  state  of  Thera. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  lasted  daring  tb« 
greater  part  of  two  centuries,  from  b.  c.  630  ta 
somewhere  between  460  and  430;  and  comprised 
eight  kings  bearing  the  names  of  Battus  and  Aire- 
silaiis  alternately;  and  a  Delphic  oracle  was  qooied 
to  Horadotus  as  having  defined  both  the  names  acd 
numbere.     (Herod,  iv.  163.)     Of  Battos  L,  b.  c 
630 — 590,  it  need  only  be  said  that  his  memory  wu 
held  in  the  highest  hoooor,  not  only  as  the  fbai»k( 
of  the  city,  but  also  for  the  benefito  he  conftrml  npx 
it  during  his  long  rugn.     He  was  worshipped  as  > 
hero  by  his  subjects,  who  showed  bis  grave,  apart 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  kings,  where  the  A^ 
was  joined  by  the  road  (^trxvpatr^  ^'\  wliich  hf 
made  for  the  procession  to  the  temple  of  Ai»U>>- 
(Pind.  Pgtk.  v.;  Callim.  Hymn,  m  ApoB.  77;  Paa^ 
iu.  14,  X.  15;  CatuU.  vu.  6;  Died.  ExeerpL  de  Viri 
et  Vit.  p.  232.)    Nothmg  of  importance  is  recorded 
in  the  reign  of  his  son,  Arcesilatis  L,  about  s.  c 
590—574;  but  that  of  his  successor,  Battus  II. 
(about  B.  a  574 — 554),  sumamed  the  Pra»peivQ«> 
marks  the  most  important  period  of  the  monarcbr, 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  a  new  a^anizatias.    Au 
invitation  was  issued  to  all  Greeks,  without  distiotf 
tion  of  race,  to  come  and  settle  at  Cyiene,  on  tb« 
promise  of  an  allotment  of  lands.    It  seems  probable 
that  the  city  of  ApoUonia,  the  port  of  Cyrene,  owed 
its  foundation  to  this  acoesaioa  of  immigrsnta,  «bo 
arrived  by  sea  direct,  and  not,  like  the  fint  ootonitt^ 
by  the  circuitous  land  route  from  the  GtUfofBotsba. 
(Grote,  p.  55.)     The  Unds  promised  to  the  se* 
settlers  had  of  course  to  be  taken  from  the  natirea, 
whose  general  position  also  was  naturally  altered  f^ 
the  wonte  by  the  growing  power  of  the  city.    Tbe 
Libyans,  therefore,  revolted,  and  transfoted  thtir 
allegiance  to  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  who  sent  an 
army  to  their  aid  ;  but  the  Egyptians  woe  met  1? 
the  Cyrenaeaos  in  Irasa,  and  were  almost  rotit^i/ 
cut  to  pieces.     This  conflict  is  memorable  sa  tba 
first  hostile  meeting  of  Greeks  with  Egyptians  >°^ 
also  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  overthrow  d 
Apries.   Under  Amasis,  however,  a  dose  allisnce  was 
formed  between  Egypt  and  C}Tcne,  and  the  Egyp***" 
king  took  his  wife  Ladioe  from  the  house  of  Battus 
(Herod.  iL   180—181.)     The  misforUuw  ^  ^^ 
monarchy  began  in  the  reign  of  ArccsilaSs  ILi  ^ 
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of  BAttot  n^  aboat  b.  c.  554 — 544,  wlioBe  ty- 
mnnj  caaaed  the  aeceaaioo  of  his  brothen,  the  foun- 
dation of  Barca,  and  the  rerult  of  a  large  number  of 
tho  Libyan  Perioeci,  in  a  conflict  with  whom  no  lesa 
th«n  7000  hoplites  were  slain;  and  the  king  was 
Boon  afterwards  strangled  by  his  brother  Learchos. 
To  this  loss  of  prestige,  his  successor,  Battus  III. 
added  the  disqualification  of  lameness.     The  Cyre- 
naeana,  under  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  called 
in  th«  aid  of  Demooaz,  a  Mantineian,  who  drew  up 
for  them  a  new  constitution ;  by  which  the  encroach- 
roentfB  of  the  royal  house  on  the  people  were  more 
than'reoorered,  and  the  king  was  reduosd  to  political 
insig:nificanee,  retaining,  however,  the  landed  domain 
as  his  private  property,  and  also  bis  sacerdotal  func- 
tions.    The  political  power,  in  which,  it  would  seem, 
none  but  the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists 
had  any  share,  was  now  extended  to  the  whole  Greek 
population,  who  were  divided  by  Demonaz  into  three 
tribes: — (1.)  The  Theraeans,  to  whom  were  still 
attached  the  Libyan  Perioeci:  (2)  Greeks  from  Pe- 
lopcmnesos  and  Crete:  (3)  Greeks  from  the  other 
Islands  of  the  Aegean :  and  a  senate  was  ali$o  con* 
Btitated,  of  which  the  king  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
sident.    (Herod,  iv.  161,  165.)     In  other  respects 
the  constitution  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
Sparta,  which  was,  through  Tfaera,  the  original  me- 
tropolis of  Gyrene.     We  read  of  Ephon,  who  pun- 
ished with  iUimia  litigious  people  and  impostors,  and 
of  a  body  of  300  armed  police,  similar  to  the  Hippeis 
atSparta(Heracleid.  Pont.4 ;  Hesych.s. v.Tpuucdrioi ; 
Eustatb.  ad  Horn.  Od.  p.  303;  Grots,  pp.  59,  60; 
Miiller,  Dor.  Bk.  iii.  c  4.  §  5,  c.  7  §  1.  c.  9.  §  13.) 
After  the  time  of  Battus  III.,  his  8(»i  Arcesilafls  III. 
and  his  mother  Pheretime  attempted  to  overturn  the 
new  ccmstitution,  and  to  re-establish  despoUsm.  Their 
first  efforts  led  to  their  defeat  and  ezila;  but  Aroe- 
silaOs  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  body  of  emi- 
grants, chiefly  from  Ionia,  took  Cyrene,  and  executed 
cruel  vengeance  upon  his  opponents.    Whether  from 
a  desire  to  confirm  his  positioD,  or  sim]dy  from  dread 
of  the  Persian  power,  he  sent  to  Memphis  to  make 
his  submission  to  Ciunbyses,  and  to  offer  him  an 
annual  tribute,  as  well  as  a  ]M^esent ;  the  500  minae 
which  formed  the  latter  were  deemed  by  Cambyses 
to  inadequate,  that  he  flung  them  contemptuously  to 
his  soldiers.     After  these  things,  according  to  the 
motive  assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  163,  164),  Arce- 
silatis  became  sensible  that  he  had  disobeyed  the 
Delphic  oiacie,  which,  in  sanctioning  his  return,  haj 
enjoined  moderation  in  the  hour  of  success;  ana,  to 
avoid  the  divine  wrath,  he  retired  from  Cyrene  to 
Baica,  which  was  governed  by  his  father-in-law, 
Alazir.    His  murder  there,  and  the  vengeance  taken 
on  the  Barcaeans  by  his  mother  Pheretime,  by  the 
aid  of  a  Persian  army,  sent  by  Aryandes,  the  satrap 
of  Egypt,  are  rehited  under  Barca.     Though  the 
Persians  ravaged  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Barca  as  fiu*  as 
Heeperides,  and  though  they  were  even  inclined  to 
attack  Cyrene  on  their  way  back  to  Egypt,  they 
left  the  city  unmolested  (Herod,  iv.  203, 204).  The 
effect  of  tlieae  events  on  the  constitution  of  Cyrene 
ia  thus  deseribed  by  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  66):  **  The 
victoiy  of  the  third  Arcesilafls,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Battiads  broke  up  the  equitable  constitution 
established  by  Demonax.     His  triple  classification 
into  tribes  must  have  been  completely  remodelled, 
though  we  do  not  know  how ;  for  the  number  of  new 
Nonistfl  whom  Arcesilafls  introduced  must  have 
tteceesiiated  a  fresh  distribution  of  laud,  and  it  ia 
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flKtnmely  doubtful  whether  the  relatioii  of  the 
Theraean  class  of  citisens  with  their  Perioeci,  as  es- 
tablished by  Demonax,  still  continued  to  subsist.  It 
is  necessary  to  notice  this  fact,  because  the  arrange- 
ments of  Demonax  are  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as 
if  they  formed  the  permanent  constitution  of  Cyrene; 
whereas  they  cannot  have  outlived  the  restoration  of 
the  Battiads,  nor  can  they  evoi  have  been  revived 
after  that  dynasty  was  finally  expelled,  since  the 
number  of  new  citizens  and  the  large  change  of 
property,  introduced  by  Arcesilafls  III.,  would 
render  them  inapplicable  to  the  subsequent  city." 
Meanwhile  "anchor  Battua  and  another  Aroeni- 
lafis  have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this 
worthless  dynasty  is  run  out."  Of  Battus  IV.,  sur- 
named  the  Handsome,  nothing  needs  to  be  said ;  but 
Aroesilafls  IV.  has  obtained  a  place,  by  the  merits  of 
the  Libyan  breed  of  horses  rather  than  by  his  own, 
in  the  poetry  of  Pindar,  who,  while  celebrating  tlio 
king's  victories  in  the  chariot  race  (b.c.  460),  at 
the  same  time  expostulates  with  him  for  that  tyranny 
which  soon  destroyed  his  dynasty.  (Pind.  P^th.  iv. 
v.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  this  prince 
to  destroy  the  nobles  of  tlie  state,  and  to  support 
himself  by  a  merceriary  army.  How  he  came  to  his 
end  is  unknown;  but  after  his  death  a  republic  was 
established  at  Cyrene,  and  his  son  Battus  fled  to 
Hesperides,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  his  head 
was  thrown  into  the  sea;  a  significant  symbol  of  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  dynasty.  Tlua  was  |tobably 
about  B.  o.  450. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  new  republic  we  have 
very  little  information.  As  to  its  basis,  we  are 
only  told  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  phra- 
triae  was  increased  (Aristot  Polit.  vi.  4);  and,  as 
to  its  working,  that  the  constant  increase  of  the 
democratic  element  led  to  violent  party  contests 
(ibid.),  in  the  course  of  which  various  tyrants  ob- 
tained power  in  the  state,  among  whom  are  named 
Ariston  and  Nicocrates.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  34 ;  Plut. 
cfe  Virt.  MuL;  Polyaen.  Strat,  viii.  38.)  The  Cy- 
renaeans  concluded  a  treaty  with  Alexander  the 
Great  (Diod.  xvii.  49;  Curt.  iv.  7),  after  whose 
death  the  whole  countiy  became  a  dependency  of 
Egypt,  and  subsequently  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  [Cyrbhaica.]  The  favoura  bestowed  oa 
Apollonia,  its  port,  under  the  Ptolemies,  greatly 
diminished  the  importance  of  Cyrene,  which  gr»- 
dually  sank  under  the  calamities  which  it  shared 
with  the  whole  country.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a  colony,  with  the  surname  of  Flavxa.  (Euseb. 
ChroH.;  Eekhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  127, foil.) 

At  the  height  <^  its  prosperi^  Cyrene  possessed 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Greece  and  Egypt, 
especially  in  niphntm  :  with  Carthage,  its  relations 
were  always  on  a  footing  of  great  distrust,  and  its 
commerce  on  the  W.  frontier  was  conducted  en- 
tirely by  smuggling.  At  what  period  its  domim'on 
over  the  Libyan  tribes  was  extended  so  far  as  to 
meet  that  of  Carthage  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  is  disputed  [Arab  Philaebohum]  ;  some 
referring  it  to  the  republican  age,  others  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies.  (Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  liolda 
the  latter  opinion.) 

Cyrene  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  records 
of  Hellenic  intellect.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus  it  was  celebrated  for  its  physicians 
(Herod,  iii.  131);  it  gave  its  name  to  a  philosophic 
sect  founded  by  one  of  its  sons,  Aristippus;  snot  her, 
Cameades,  was  the  founder  of  the  Third  or  New 
Academy  at  Athens;  and  it  was  also  the  birthplace 
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«f  IIm  poet  Citlliniichiu,  who  twutcd  ■  doKnit 
tliB  rojal  bouiw  of  BaUai,  u  did  tba  eloquaot 
ibaiondui  Syoeiiu,  nbo  arLerwuiU  bocuug  bubqp 
sfApulluniL 

'f Ik  miDB  gf  CjTToe,  Ibongli  Icniblj  debced,  an 
Tai7  utciuiiva,  wiil  oonuui  nmuni  ct  BlmU,  aqiu- 
ducta,  lan|ili»,  tlialmi,  and  UHiitH.  *itb  itucri))- 
tiuna,  f«)ri»enU  aC  Bculptare,  uid  Uonn  of  paiiil- 
iiigi.  In  tbe  fue  or  ttie  tenve,  on  which  the  citj 
Itiujdd,  u  n  Tut  Bubtenaneuui  DecropoliH;  uid  the 
nwJ  coiibectLig  Cjrene  with  its  porl,  ApoUmii*.  still 

make  wl  Ihe  lopognpti]'  of  llie  cit}'  wiLh  aufficieut 
emctoess.  W«  ktm  Cnta  Hemdmiu  ut.  164)  uid 
biodunu  (lii.  79)  that  tin  Acropolis  wis  tur- 
raundMi  with  waUr.  The  ruins  arv  fuJIj  d«cribBd 
hj  Delli  Cella  (pp.  138,  foil.),  Pacho  (pp.  ly  1,  foil.), 
aud  Bulh  (p.  421,  folL). 

The  coitu  al  Cjnae  are  numeroas.  In  the  »«ind 
tt  the  two  speoimeui  here  aimued  the  ubvenie  »- 

the  tiipkiam,  which  fmutd  Um  <bkf  article  io  the 
export  trade  of  CjRIM.  [P.  S.] 


OTBF.'NE  (Kurtm),  <■  «h  of  sereral  nnknomi 
to*™,  which  SteiAanus  (_t.r.)  ttifcm  ta  Miuaelia 
If  Ihene  notJMa  of  ht«  ire  true  («e  'At.i.rls,  'AC<i'><>), 
HaoiJia  had  dependencies,  of  which  then  renuine 
DO  Kcord  except  the  nantea.  [G.  L.] 

OYRBSCHATA  (Ki»>wj(«t«.  Ptol.  tL  12.  §  S; 
Amm.Man.  uiii.  G;TiKu|>a  Sirab.iLSIT:  Cjtn- 
polit  and  Cjrescbata,  Steph.  B,;  Cjropniis,  Arrian, 
Jimi.  ii.  3;  Curtiii.  fi),  alnwn  of  cumiderable  im- 
poTtawe.  Hitnated  on  the  Jaiartes  (now  SiAon)  in 


!,(  it 


is  full.  I 


la,  and  it  derived 

le  on  the  eilrema 

It  sustained 


.  traditionallj 
ts  name  from 
limit!  of  thai 


Aleiander  the   Great 

eridentlj  from  Iheir  acconnts  a  place  ot  consiueraDie 
rtienjtih.  There  can  he  i»  doabt  that  the  different 
nimea  of  Cj^r*.  Cvropalis  and  Cjnw-hata  lepiwent 

hu  nnt  been  ahle  to  identifj  an;  ruins  with  the  site 
t>r  thte  cilT.  Berkeliua  in  hii  nntas  lo  Steph.  Bjs 
h-iB  attempted  ts  show  that  the  name  Cviwchata  is 
a  corruption  of  Kjnserta,  en  the  anali^y  of  Tipa- 
~    and  Voloeeiiocena;  but  the  derivation  which 
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CTBBHESnCA. 
CYBETIAZ  (X^itTiai,  Phd.  iiL  13.  }  44:  Eii. 
KvftTitit,  KuprriiuDi,  fmcr,,  CjreticiBu).  ■  im 
of  Perrhaebia  in  Thoulj.  fH^oentlj  misiliAed  ' 
the  Roman  van  in  Given.  It  was  plaulcn.1  i^ 
the  Aetoliani,  n.  c  300  (Lii.  »»ii  41X  wu  lakn 
bj  Anliochns,  B.  c.  191,  bat  moeeml  bj  H.  B^ 
him  and  Philip  in  the  sanw  jmi  (aixvi.  10.  I3\ 
and  WM  occupied  bj  Penens  in  B.  c  171  (iiii. 
33>.  It  waa  ailoated  upon  a  small  tribniarj  of  ti-f 
Titaiwns  at  Ihs  modem  village  of  Ifkemimbi. 
Its  unipolis  occupied  the  hill,  oo  which  nnr  fxmuj 
the  church  of  St.  Geor^.  wlmt  l^mke  fcnuhl  n^re- 
ral  inicriplians.  amcnf;  which  la  a  jjublic  iMtrc  :a 
Greek,  addressed  to  the  Tagi  (magistrate)  sod  iiiy 
of    the  CjreEieiisca   bj  T.  Quiut-tios    Fl^minifii^N 

(Leake,  NorthtrK  Grttct,  voL  iv.  p.  304.) 

CVRI  CAMPUS  (ri  Kiipw  wttloF).  a  plain  in 
Phr^^^  the  position  of  which  is  not  wrdl  ile«rril>ed 
bj  Sinibo  (p.  e!9).  Leake  plans  it  in  tin  opprr 
Talle)'  of  the  Uerratifl,  north  xi  iha  Catacec&UBieTr. 
See  alio  Hamilloo  {^Loitdom  Gang.  Jomw.  tdI.  Tiii. 
p.  143).     The  place  is  uncwtain.  [G.  LI 

CYRI  CASTRA  (rk  K^  irrfmriitrt,,). 
Strahe  (p.  539)  Hwna  to  mean  that  Hwwcm  [Cak- 
sareia}  is  6  dajs'  joumej  from  the  Ciliciu  Prla* 
and  the  Camp  o[  C^rus,  as  the  passage  BtarHls  id 
Caunban'a  teat.  Xenofjun  (Anai.  L  S.  §  So)  i..| 
that  C'jrui  hailed  at  Dana  fn-  thne  daji  befVwr  ite 
cnksed  from  Capfsdoda  into  Cilida.  Arrian  (Amai. 
ii.4.  g  3)  saj<  that  Aleiander,  advandtig  towairla  ths 
Cilician  Pjlae  fmn  Tba  north,  " 
campinent  of  the  C;rua  who  was  ' 
and  be  seems  to  tnean  Dans.  CmtiBS  (iii.  4)  savi 
that,  oa  his  nad  tn  Cilicia,  Aleaandtr  cwDe  to  iha 
cininIrT  which  is  called  Ca:>tta  Cjrii  and  be  adiW 
that  Cjrus  had  encamped  there  when  ha  waa  manb- 
ing  against  Croesus,  which  is  a  ein^lar  blaiider 
He  further  saja.  tliat  the  Castra  irete  SO  Uadia  fraat 
the  Cilician  Pylae;  but  that  is  nut  true,  if  Dana  ia 
Tjana.  As  Xenophcti  nwntiuns  no  baltJi^-phM« 
between  Dana  and  Ibe  Pjhie,  Aniso.  wba  has  na 
authorilj  except  XetHphoo^s  tait.  calls  Dana  ilu 
Camp  of  Cjrufl.  Xenophon  doea  not  itata  ttv  dia- 
lance  between  Dana  and  the  Pjlae.  The  pasaaee  in 
Strabo  is  evidenllj  ccntnpt.  C^i'L.] 

CYRNUS  (Ki^rgt),  a  town  in  Kubsea,  in  tlM 
tarHtory  of  Car^slus.     (Uvud.  ii.  105.) 

C  YRCPOLIS  (KopJnAif .  Ptol.  vL  S.  $  S.  rili.  SI. 
§8:Amm  >Iar«.uiii.6),atawninHfidiaAtniiataii^ 
between  tba  rivers  C  jrus  and  Amardus.  ^''"niana 
(H  Solin.  p.  d40)  has  denied  the  aeparaU  «»-»<ht» 

Cjreschata  on  the  Jaurtes,  asserting  that  the  aatho- 
rilj'  of  Ammianna  is  of  no  weight,  as  he  gnsallr 
follmn  Ptolemj.  Then  seems,  however,  no  fnmt 
force  in  this  argument,  and,  if  then  wen  anv  dis- 
trict in  which  we  might  naturallr  eipect  to  Gnj  ■ 
city  called  after  CTms,  it  would  nnlj  be  that  with 
which  ha  was  imnwdiatelj'  couHctail  during  hi* 
whole  life.  {V.] 

CYRRHE'STICA    (Ku^Awrr«4,    PtoL  v.    la  i 
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Kufi^iartiHt  and  Kupitf- 
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;  £0.  KK^^>hTTal). 
appears  to  have  owed  its  lujiaa  I 
nccnpatko  of  the  countir.  I 
f  plain  of  Antnch.  and  wan  bound 
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CTBRHUS. 

«l>i«  deaert.  This  fertile,  well-watered,  and  thickljr 
|>eopled  district  (Strab.  xtI.  p.  751)  occupied  thie 
right  bank  of  the  Eophratee,  where  the  rivnr  in- 
clines rather  eastward  of  S.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  campaign  in  which  Ventidius  defeated  the  Psaiv 
thian  Pacores  and  ayenged  the  manes  of  Crassus 
and  the  Roman  army  which  had  fallen  at  Carrhae. 
Ooostantine  united  it  with  Commaobmb  ander  the 
name  of  £i7PHRATEN8I8.  The  chief  towns  of 
CYRRRBancA  were  Hibrapoub,  Zkuoma,  Euro- 
pits,  BiRTHA,  Bbroba,  Batnab,  and  Ctrrhus. 
(Kitter,  Erdkimde,  vol.  x.  p.  928.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

CYKBHUS.  1.  (Kii^t,  Thuc.  ii.  100;  KiipMv, 
Ftol.  iii.  13.  §  39),  a  town  in  Macedonia.  Sitaloes 
penetrated  into  Macedonia  to  the  left  of  Cjrrhos 
arid  Pella.  (Thac.  L  c.)  Hence  it  woald  seem  that 
Cjrrhns  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  latter 
citj.  It  is  probablj  the  same  place  as  the  Scurio  of 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  the  present  VistritUL 
(Tafel,  Via  Egnat.  Part.  Oeeid.  p.  51.)  In  Leake's 
map  a  Paieohattro^  a  UtUe  to  the  right  of  the  road 
between  Pella  and  Edonsn,  occupies  the  site  of 
Cyrrhus.  (Camp.  Leake,  North,  Greeoef  toL  iiL 
pi  269.) 

2.  A  town  of  Syria  sitaated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Taurus,  80  M.  P.  to  the  NE.  of  Antioch  (PeuL 
Tab.\  and  44  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of  Beroea  {AwUm, 
ItinJ).  Though  of  no  great  importance,  except  as 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  deity  whom 
Strabo  (zri.  p.751)  calls  Athena  Cyrrhestica,  it 
was  the  quirteni  of  the  tenth  i^ion  (Tac.  ^rni.  ii. 
57).  PrGix)pius  (di  Aod,  ii.  11),  who  with  the 
eecleriastical  and  Byzantine  writen  writes  the  name 
KApos  (an  error  which  gave  rise  to  the  fiU>le  of  its 
having  been  founded  by  Cyrus  £ar  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  the  Captivity),  mentions  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  ruins  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Conu,  which  corxespond  very  nearly  with 
the  distance  given  in  the  Itinerary,  represent  the 
ancient  Cyrrhus.  (Chesney,  Escped.  Evphrat., 
▼d.  i.  p.  422  ;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  pp.  928, 
1035,  1049,  1052).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYBTA.    [Araubm.] 

CYRTII  (K^ioi,  Stiab.  xi.  pi  523),  a  robber 
tribe  of  Media  Atropatene,  who  liired  along  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  adjoining  the  Mardi.  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  727)  mentions  another  tribe  of  similar  habits 
in  the  southern  part  of  Persia.  [V.J 

CYRTO'NES  (KOfnwnx  Eik,  Kvfn6¥w)y  an- 
ciently  called  Ctrtonb  (KupT^hnf),  a  city  of  Boeo- 
tia,  east  of  the  lake  Copais,  and  20  stadia  from 
Hyettus,  situated  upon  a  lofty  mountain,  after  cross- 
ing which  the  traveller  arrived  at  Corua.  Cyrtones 
contained  a  grove  and  temple  of  Apollo,  in  which 
were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  a  fountain 
of  cold  water,  at  the  source  of  which  was  a  chapel 
of  the  nymphs.  Forchhammer  places  Cyrtones  on 
the  hill  oi  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius  between  the 
villages  of  Pamla  and  Lukij  and  the  Metdkhi  of 
Dtndra,  Here  is  celebrated  every  spring  a  great 
festival,  which  Forchhammer  regards  as  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  festival  of  Apdlo  and  Artonis. 
(Pans.  ix.  24.  §  4;  Staph.  B.  «.  v.;  Forchhammef, 
ffellenUm,  p.  197.) 

CYRUS  (Kv/wf).  1.  A  large  river,  which  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  in  a  course  nearly  SE.  There  b 
some  difference  among  ancient  writers  whence  it 
rose,  and  what  was  its  actual  course.  Thus  Mela 
(iii.  5)  and  Pliny  (vi.  10)  state  that  it  rises  in  the 
Monies  Coraxici,  and  flowed  to  the  Caspian  through 
Albania,  Iberia,  and  Hyrcasia.    Plutarch  {Pomp, 
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34)  placet  its  soorce  in  the  mountains  Of  Ibfria. 
Strabo  (xi.  ppw  491,  500)  seems  to  consider  it  aa 
the  greatest  of  the  rivers  of  Albania;  and  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (xxxvi.  36)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  as  dividing 
Armenia  and  Albania.  In  other  places  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo  speak  as  though  they  considered  it  the 
boundary  between  Armenia  and  Iberia  (Ptol.  v.  12; 
Strab.  i.  p.  61,  xi.  p.  491).  Modem  maps  demon- 
strate that  Pliny  and  Mela  were  the  more  correct  in 
attributing  its  source  to  the  Coraxid  Montes,  or 
main  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  as  its  course  is  almost 
wholly  SE.  from  those  mountains  to  the  sea.  It 
has  preserved  its  ancient  name  little,  if  at  a]I,changed 
into  Kur.  In  its  course  it  received  several  oUier 
streams  and  two  riven;  the  one  called  the  Cambyses 
(Fort  or  Gort),  and  the  other  the  Araxes  (Eragkh 
or  Ar€u)f  a  river  hardly  inferior  to  itself  in 
size.  [Cambtsks;  Araxes.]  It  fell  into  the 
Caspian  by  many  mouths,  the  traditional  number 
bemg  said  to  be  twelve;  some  of  them,  as  indeed 
Strabo  remaiks,  being  much  blocked  up  by  sand  and 
mud.  (Ptd.  V.  13;  Appian,  Mithr,  o.  103 ;  Strab. 
xi.  pp.  491  and  501 :  Agathem.  u.  10,  14.)  It 
may  be  observed  that  Mela  (iii.  5)  gives  to  the  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  separete  outlets  into  the  Caspian,  and 
that  both  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  imagined  that  the 
Araxes  flowed  independently  into  the  sea.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  formerly  the  Araxes  may  have 
had  a  separate  mouth.  At  present,  however,  it  flows 
into  the  Kur,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  as 
Pliny  and  Plutarch  believed.  The  name  Cyrus  is 
no  doubt  of  Persian  origin, 

2.  A  river  of  Media  Atropatene,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  2.  §  1)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6), 
who  determine  its  situation  by  placing  it  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  {Araa  or  Kur} 
and  the  Amardus  {Seftd  Bud).  Modem  maps  in- 
dicate several  small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Cas- 
pian, agreeably  with  this  deteranination ;  yet  we 
think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  ancient  geo- 
graphen  were  not  in  error,  and  attributed  to  the 
small  stream  what  was  true  of  the  Cyrus  of  Armenia. 
(See  below.)  The  passage  in  Mela  (iii.  5),  which 
has  been  claimed  for  the  Median  river,  belongs,  in 
our  opinion,  to  the  Armenian. 

3.  A  river  of  Persia,  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p. 
729)  as  flowing  through  that  part  of  the  province 
which  was  called  KoUii  Utpais  near  Pasargadae.  It 
was  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Araxes  (^endomir), 
which  flowed  into  the  Salt  Lake,  now  called  Bakh' 
tegan.  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  states,  if  the  present 
text  be  right  (and  that  it  is  so  is  rendered  probable 
hy  the  consent  of  all  the  MSS.),  that  Cyrus  derived 
his  name  from  this  river,  his  earlier  appellation 
having  been  Agradates.  Casanbon,  in  his  edition, 
changed  one  word  in  the  text,  and  deduced  the  con- 
trary and  perhaps  more  probable  meaning,  that  the 
river  was  called  after  the  lung,  and  not  the  king  after 
the  river.  The  Arabian  geographers,  Ibn  Haukal 
(p.  98)  and  Al  Edrisi  (p.  124),  recognise  the  name 
Kur  at  KHT-ab  as  that  of  a  river  which  falls  into 
Lake  Bakhtegan.  If  the  modem  maps  are  correct, 
it  would  seem  certain  that  the  larger  river  Araxes  is 
that  now  called  the  Bendamir  Kum-Firug  or  Kur^ 
6b,  while  the  smaller  one,  which  was  the  proper 
Cyrus,  is  called  the  Pulwan.  (De  Bode,  Ltfristan, 
v^.  i.  p.  75;  Fergusson,  Nineveh  Be^torai,  p.  90.*) 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geographers  that  the 
K&pios  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  4)  is  the  same  river; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Ptolemy  was  correct 
in  placing  it  in  CannaoiB. 
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GYSA  (K&ia,  Arrian,  Indio,  «.  86),  a  snan  tO- 
lage  on  the  coast  of  Qedrona,  at  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchns  arriTed.    Ita  positioo  is  uncertain.     [V.] 

CYSSUS.     [CASYSTEa] 

CYTAE,  CYTAEA.     [Cutatmium.] 

CYTUE'RA  (t&  K^Onpa,  alao  i^  Kv&^pa  at  a 
later  time:  Eth,  Kv$^ipios:  Cerigo)^  an  island  lying 
off  the  south  •eastern  extremity  of  lAconiit.  Its 
northern  promontory-,  Platanistos,  was  distant  40 
stadia  fmn  Onngnathos,  from  whence  persons 
usnallj  crossed  over  to  the  island.  (Pans.  iii.  23. 
§  1 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Plinj  sajs  that  it  was 
5  miles  from  Malea;  bat  he  ooght  to  have  said 
OnngnathoB,  since  the  island  is  much  further  from 
Malea  than  this  distance.  (Plin.  iy.  IS.  s.  19.) 
Cjthem  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  about  20 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  10  mites 
in  breadth  in  its  widest  part  Its  ana  is  about  1 12 
•quare  miles.  It  is  veiy  rocky  and  contains  only  a 
few  valleys;  and  being  the  most  southerly  oontmna- 
tion  of  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus,  it  forms, 
together  with  Crete,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Meditermnean  sea.  After  passing  thb  island,  the 
ancient  Phoenician  and  Grecian  mariners  entered 
upon  an  unknown  sea,  not  so  rich  in  islands  and 
harbours,  with  diflferent  currents  and  winds.  If  we 
could  obtain  an  account  of  the  early  Phoenician 
voyagers,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Curtius  remarks, 
that  we  should  find  that  the  stormy  Gape  Malea 
and  the  island  of  Cythen  long  Ibnned  the  extreme 
point  of  their  voyages,  beyond  which  they  did  not 
venture  into  the  unknown  western  seas.  The  Phoe- 
nicians had  an  ancient  settlement  in  the  island, 
which  WAS  the  head^quarters  of  their  purple  fishery 
off  the  Laconian  coast  Hence  the  island  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Cytherus,  the  son  of 
Phoenix,  and  also  to  have  been  called  PorphyrOsa 
or  Porphyria.  (Aristot.  a^.  Steph,  B.  t,  v.  Kt^pa; 
Eustath.  ad  Dionyt.  Per,  498,  ad  IL  p.  304,  36; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  It  was  from  Cythera  that  the 
worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Aphrodite  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece;  and  consequently  in  the  Grecian 
l^ends  this  island  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot 
which  received  the  goddess  after  her  birth  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  Cythera  is  constantly  represented  as  one  of  the 
fiivourite  residences  of  Aphrodite,  and  Cytheraea  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  epithets  applied  to  her. 
(Hesiod.  Tkeogn,  195;  Herod.  L  105;  Yiig.  Aen, 
I  680,  et  alibL) 

On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesns  by  the  Dorians, 
Cythera,  together  with  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  was  dependent  upon  Axgos  (Herod,  i.  82). 
It  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Spartans,  who 
attached  groat  imp(»tance  to  the  island,  since  it 
afforded  a  landing-place  for  their  merchant-vessels 
from  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  the  positession  of  it 
protected  the  coasts  of  Laconia  from  the  attacks  of 
privateers.  Accordingly,  they  sent  over  annually  to 
Cythera  a  magistrate  called  Cytherodioes,  with  a 
garrison  of  Spartaos.  (Thuc.  iv.  53.)  The  Lace- 
daemonian Chilon,  who  is  reckoned  am(mg  the  Seven 
Sages,  considered  the  proximity  of  Cythera  so  dan- 
gerous to  Sparta,  that  he  wished  it  sunk  in  the  sea; 
and  Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  odviiied  Xerxes  to 
seize  this  island,  and  from  it  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Laconia.  (Herod,  viii.  235.)  The  fears  of 
Chilon  were  realized  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  Nicias  conquered  the  island,  B.  c.  424,  and 
from  thence  made  frequent  descents  upon  the  Laoo- 
nian  coast.     (Thuc.  iv.  54.) 


Thncydidea,  in  iua  aooonnt  of  the  ooBqiin>t  et 
Cythera  by  IHctas,  mentnos  three  plaoea;  Seaadeia. 
and  two  towns  called  Cythera,  one  oo  the  eonat  sad 
the  other  inland.  Nicias  sailed  against  the  island 
with  60  triremes.  Ten  of  them  took  Scandeia  npcs 
the  coast  (i^  M  ba\d(r<ry  w^Aiy,  Xcdv^Scta  oAmi- 
fUnr);  the  remainder  proceeded  to  the  side  oppomtB 
Cape  Bfalea,  where,  aiter  landing,  the  trcM^  fix^ 
captured  the  maritime  city  of  the  Cytherians  (i^  M 
daxdff<rp  v6kis  rSnr  Kv^irp'wr),  and  aftenrards  the 
upper  city  (i^  taw  wiUts).  According  to  this  aocooot 
we  should  be  led  to  place  Scandeia  upon  the  ca«st  of 
the  Sicilian  sea,  where  Kap$Ali,  the  noodem  town  stf 
Cerigo,  now  stsnds ;  and  the  maritime  city,  at  ArU- 
mofia,  on  the  eastern  ooart  opposite  Cape  Malrs. 
This  is,  however,  directly  opposed  to  the  stateawst  otf 
Pansanias  (I.  c),  who  connects  Scandeia  and  Cythera 
as  tlie  maritime  and  infaud  cities  respectivelj,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  distance  of  oolj  10  stadia. 
Of  this  contndictbn  there  is  no  satisfkctoiy  expla- 
nation. It  seems,  however,  pret^  certain  that  the 
sheltered  creek  of  Ai^£mona  was  the  principal  har- 
bour of  the  island,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
one  called  Phoenicus  (j^anxovt)  by  Xenopbon  (i7efiL 
iv.  8.  §  7),  a  name  obviously  derived  from  the  Vhoi- 
nician  colony.  About  three  miles  above  the  port  d 
AvUmona  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  called 
Pakopciif  which  is  evidently  the  site  of  the  upper 
dty  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  Here  stood  tbs 
ancient  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  waa  seen  bv 
Pauaanias. 

In  B.  c.  393,  Cythera  came  again  into  the  poases- 
sioo  of  the  Athenians,  being  taken  by  Coora  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Cnklus.  (Xen.  L  c)  It  wm 
given  by  Augustus  to  Eurycles  to  hold  aa  his  privare 
property.  (Srab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Its  chief  pradactioas 
in  antiquity  were  wine  and  honey.  (Heradid.  Pent 
8,  9.  Ku^^wy.)  The  island  appean  to  have  been 
always  subject  to  foragn  powers,  and  oonaequently 
there  are  no  coins  of  it  extant  It  is  now  one  of  tbs 
seven  Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  modem  name  Tatrigo^  in  Italian  Ctrigo^ 
is  remarked  by  Leake  as  ahnost  the  only  inatance  of 
a  Slavonic  name  in  the  Greek  islands.  (Leake, 
Sorthem  Grt^ee^  vol.  iiL  p.  69,  seq.;  Cmtiiia,  /VJo- 
ponaesot,  voL  ii.  p.  298,  seq.) 

CYTHE'BIUS  (KvHfMS,  Stiab.  viiL  p.  356; 
Kf^pot,  Pans.  vi.  22.  §  6),  a  small  river  in  Pisatis 
in  Elis,  flowing  by  Heracleia,  and  falling  into  the 
Alpheius  on  its  right  bank:  identified  by  Leaka, 
with  the  river  of  SS^;  by  Boblaye,  with  the  river  of 
LandsoL  (Leake,  Mono,  voL  ii.  p.  192;  Boblaye, 
BechercheM,  p.  129.) 
CYTHE'KUM.  [Cttobub.] 
CYTHE'RUS.  [ATncA,  p.  332,  K] 
CYTHNUS(KMrof:  Eth.  Kdenos:  Tk€rmia\ 
an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cydades, 
lying  between  Ceos  and  Seripbos.  (Strab.  x.  p^  485; 
Dicaeareh.  p^  462,  ed.  Fuhr.;  Scylax,  p.  92,  el 
Hudson;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Mela,  ii.  7;  PtoL  iii 
15.  §  28.)  It  was  colonised  by  the  Di/opea,  whence 
it  was  also  called  Dryopia.  (Herod,  viii.  46;  Strph. 
B.  8.  V.)  Its  name  rarely  occurs  fai  antiqnity.  The 
Cythnians  sent  a  trireme  and  a  peiiteoonter  to  tb» 
battle  of  Salamts.  (Herod.  I.  c.)  After  the  Pdo- 
ponnesian  war  they  became  the  subject  allica  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  other  islanden  in  tht 
Aegaean;  but  they  never  acquired  power  or  wealth. 
(Comp.  Dem.  IIcpl  2vrr^c«s,  pi  176.)  The  only 
native  of  the  island  mentioned  by  the  aadaot  writen^ 
was  Cydias  the  painter;  and  its  ehiaf  oalakiiy  ii 


CYTINUTM. 

•ntiqniTy  was  owing  to  iu  excellent  cheeses.  (Steph. 
B.  S.V.;  Eastath.  ad  Diomft.  Per.  525;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  516;  Plin  xiU.  24.  8.  27.)  Its  puiitical  ooosti- 
tution,  however,  had  not  eecaped  the  attention  of 
Aruftotle.  (Harpocrat  t,  v.  KMtnou^  In  the  war 
between  PhiUpand  the  Romans  in  B.c.  200,  Cjrthnus 
was  occnpied  bj  a  Macedonian  garriaon.  Attains 
mnd  the  Rhodians  Uud  si^e  to  the  city;  but  being 
unable  to  take  it  immediately,  they  quitted  the  island 
at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  as  the  capture  of  the  place 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  (Liv.  zzxi.  15, 45.) 
After  the  death  of  Nero,  Cythnus  is  mentioned  as 
the  pUce  where  a  fiUse  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
and  gathered  around  him  many  adherents.  (Tae. 
Hist.  ii.  8,  9.) 

Cythnus  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  iaUnd,  upon  the  summit  and  sides  of  a  hill  at 
least  600  feet  in  height  Its  harbour  was  formed 
by  a  small  rock  lying  in  front  of  the  town.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  now  called  Hebraeo^ 
kastroH.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  thongh  the  greater  part  of  them  has  disap- 
peared. Within  this  circuit  Ross  noticed  two  hu-ge 
rectangular  substructions,  divided  by  a  passage  a 
lew  feet  in  width ;  they  were  probably  the  foundations 
of  two  temples  or  other  pubUo  buildings.  From  the 
aboTe>mentioned  passage  a  ffight  of  steps  appears  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  tiie  rock,  leading  down  to  the 
sea.  Near  these  steps  on  the  descent  to  the  sea  are 
three  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock,  standing  along- 
side of  one  another;  they  were  probably  a  sanctuary, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  se- 
polchres. 

The  modem  name  of  the  island,  Thermu^  is  de- 
rived from  some  hot  springs  on  its  north-eastern 
tide,  which  are  now  much  frequented  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  for  the  cure  of  diseaaes.  They  are 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  bnt  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  antiquity,  as  some  ancient  r^ 
mains  are  found  near  thenu  (Tonnefbrt,  Voyage^ 
vol.  i.  pw  251,  transL;  Ross,  ieetpen  <m/dm  Oriech. 
/Me/»,  vol.  L  p.  105;  Fiedler,  Beite  dttrck  Griedh- 
eniandj  vol.  u.  p.  95.) 


CTZICUS. 
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com   or  OTTHKUS. 

CYTI'NIUM  (Kvrfiftowi  Kvrtlrtov,  Ptd.),  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  more  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history  than  the  other  towns  of  the  Tetra- 
polis.  This  appean  to  have  been  owing  to  its 
situation,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  military 
importance.  Its  site  correspoids  to  Gravid^  which 
**  stands  exactly  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass 
leading  from  the  valley  of  Doris  to  the  plain  of 
Amphisaa,  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  included 
between  the  Maliac  and  Grissaean  gul&.  The 
defile  is  formed  by  the  ravines  of  two  Unrents 
fktwing  in  opposite  directions;  namely,  that  of 
GravUj'which  joins  the  ApottoHd,  near  the  union  of 
the  latter  with  the  Cephissus,  and  that  of  another 
stream  which  crosses  the  plain  of  Amphlasa  into  the 
CriMaean  bay."  The  position  of  the  town,  thus 
commanding  th»  defile,  illustrates  the  intended 
expedition  dT  Demosthenes  from  Naupnctus  in  b.  a 


426.  This  commander  propoeei.  if  he  had  been 
successful  over  the  Aetolians,  to  have  marched 
through  the  Locri  Ozolae,  leaving  Parnassus  on  the 
right,  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  and  from  thence  to 
have  descended  into  Phocis,  whose  inhabitants  were 
to  have  joined  him  in  invading  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  iii. 
95.)  When  Eoiylochus,  the  Spartan,  8h«)rtly  after 
the  fiulnre  of  the  expedition  of  Demostfaoies,  was 
about  to  march  from  Delphi  against  Naupactus,  ha 
deposited  at  Cytinium  the  hostages  he  had  received 
from  the  Locrians.  (Thuc.  iii.  101,  102.)  In  b.  a 
S38,  Cytinium  was  seized  by  Philip,  from  whence 
he  marched  upon  Amphisea  (Philochor.  ap.  Dionys. 
p.  742).  (Comp.  ScyUx,  p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427, 
z.  p.  476;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  Steph.  B.  s.9.  Kvriya; 
Ptd.  iii.  15.  §  15;  Leake,  Ncrthem  Greece^  vol.  ii. 
p.  92,  seq.) 

CYTOWUM.     [Cbbtonium.] 

CYTaBUS  and  CYTO'RUM  (Kinmpot:  Eih, 
KvTwpi9^jfem.  Kurafpidi:  there  is  abo  Kvrwpfnft, 
Steph.  f.  v.).  It  appears  that  the  name  was  also 
Cydorus.  (Stej^.  t.v.  ed.  Meinecke,  note.)  Its 
mythical  founder  was  Cytorus,  the  son  of  Phrixns, 
according  to  Ephorus.  (Strab.  p.  544.)  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  name  the  place  Cytorum;  and  Scylax, 
Cytoris.  It  was  between  Amastris  uid  Cape  Ca- 
rambis ;  and  according  to  Strabo  once  a  trading  place 
of  the  Smopeis.  The  name  Cytorus  occurs  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  653)  together  with  Sesunns.  [Ajcajriub.] 
There  are  said  to  be  remains  of  Cytorus  at  a  place 
caUed  Kidnuw  Kidrot^  which  is  the  andent  name. 
The  mountains  at  the  back  of  Cytorus  were  covered 
with  box  trees. 

"  £t  juvat  nndantem  buxo  spectare  Cytorum." 

(Vixg.  Geog,  ii.  437.)  Apollonius  {Arg,  iL  944) 
whom  Virgil  may  have  imitated,  calls  it "  wooded 
Cytorus."  The  box  forests  extended  from  Amastria 
to  Cytorus.  Pliny  (vi.  2)  mentions  *^  Mens  Cy* 
torus,**  which  he  places  63  M.  P.  east  of  Tium, 
and  Tium  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Billaeus. 

Leake  {Ada  MutOTj  p.  307)  has  pdnted  out  a 
singular  blunder  in  the  Table.  The  places  that  are 
marked  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and  Sinope 
are — Cromen,  Cythero,e  Egilan,  Canmbas,  Stefimo, 
Syrtas,  which  **  are  evidently  intended  for  Cromna, 
Cytorum,  Aegiali,  Canunbis,  Stefane,  Syrias  ;  the 
sum  of  the  distances  149  M.P.  is  tolerably  correct.** 
He  supposes  thai  the  author  was  misled  by  the 
similarity  of  the  name  of  Amastris,  written  Mastrum 
in  the  Table,  with  that  of  Amasia;  but  this  sup- 
position does  not  seem  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
blunder  satis&ctorily.  The  places  that  the  Table 
gives  between  Mastrum  (Amastris)  and  Sinope,  are 
unknown.  Forbiger  (Geog,  vol.  ii  p.  436)  takes 
all  these  names  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and 
Sinope  to  be  genuine  names;  and  so  he  has  Cromen, 
Cythemm,  &c.,  as  places  on  the  road  from  Amaeia 
to  Sinope:  but  this  is  certainly  not  so.  There  is  a 
place  on  the  Table,  named  Thomia,  between  Stefane 
and  Syrtas,  which  Leake  does  not  mention.  But 
whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  about  this  one 
name,  the  blunder  in  the  Table  is  manifest.  [G.  L.] 

CY'ZICUS  (J^  KvCucos:  EtK  KvCiKvy6s)  and 
CYZICUM  (Plin.  v.  32;  Mela,  i.  19),  a  city  on  the 
Propontis  in  Mysia,  on  the  neck  of  a  peninsula  aa 
Mela  says.  The  peninsula,  which  projects  into  the 
Propontis  or  sea  of  Marmona  on  the  south  coast,  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  Mndy  isthmus.  Crossing 
this  isthmus  from  the  mainland,  a  traveller  finds  on 
his  left  the  miserable  town  of  Erdek^  the  ancient 
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Artaoe.  [Abtacb.]  The  site  of  Cjvem  \b  omt 
the  istiunos  on  the  east  side,  in  40^  22  SO*  N.  lat 
(Hamilton,  JUiearchetj  &c.  toL  ii.  p.  103.)  The 
Turks  call  the  rains  of  Cyzicos  Bal  KU,  the  second 
part  of  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient 
name;  and  Bal  is  probablj  a  Turkish  corroption  of 
the  Greek  IlaXa/a.  (Leake,  Ana  Minor ^  p.  271.) 
There  is  a  place  called  AutinjUe  near  the  isthmns, 
oo  the  mainland  side,  where  there  are  many  marble 
fragments  which  have  been  brought  frcm  the  neigh- 
bouring site  of  Cyzicus. 

Strabo  (p.  57  A)  says  that  Cyzicns  is  an  island  in 
the  PropoDtis,  which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
two  bridges,  and  very  fertile :  it  is  about  500  stadia 
in  circuit,  and  contains  a  city  of  the  same  name  close 
to  the  bridges,  and  two  closed  harbours,  and  ship- 
houses  (retvaoMoi)  above  200:  one  part  of  the  city 
is  on  level  ground,  and  the  other  is  close  to  a  hill, 
which  they  call  Bear  Hill  ("Apirrwr  6pos):  there  b 
another  hill  that  lies  above  the  dty,  a  single  height 
ealled  Dindymon,  which  contains  a  temple  of  Dindy- 
mene  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was  founded  by 
the  Argonauts.  S  ephanus  (t.  v.  K^i«of)  says  that 
the  town  was  also  caWed^Apm-wp  p^aos.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  island  with  the  nuun  is  attributed  to 
Alexander  by  Pliny  (v.  32),  who  does  not  say  how 
the  junction  wad  made.  Apolloniua  Rhodius,  who 
wrote  after  Alexander's  time,  still  calls  it  an  island 
(^Argon.  i.  936),  but  he  also  speaks  of  an  Isthmus. 
He  names  one  of  the  ports  Chytus;  the  other  was 
named  Panormus,  as  the  Scholiast  tells  us.  It  is 
said  that  thaw  are  no  signs  of  the  bridges.  The 
isthmus  is  above  a  mile  long,  and  less  than  half  a 
mile  broad.  It  seems  probable  that  mdes  were 
pushed  out  some  distance,  and  then  the  opposite 
shores  were  connected  by  bridges.  The  whole  passage 
is  now  a  sandy  flat.  Hamilton  (/ZesearcAes,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  98)  says,  "  we  croned  the  sandy  is^mus 
which  connects  Cyzicns  with  the  mainland;  near  the 
south  end,  many  krge  blocks  of  stone,  dug  up  in 
clearing  a  neighbouring  vineyard,  had  been  collected 
into  a  heap."  ''*  The  east  side  of  the  isthmus  is  now 
an  extensive  marsh,  covered  with  reeds,  and  probably 
marks  the  site  of  the  principal  poet  of  Cyzicus,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea-shore  by  a  low  ridge  of  sand  hills 
thrown  up  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Near  the  northern  extremity,  a  long  ditch 
runs  from  £.  to  W.  full  of  water,  with  a  wall  of 
great  strength,  fortified  by  towers  along  its  northern 
bank;  its  opening  towards  the  sea  is  choked  up  by 
drifted  sand,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  entrance  through 
which  the  galleys  of  Cyzicus  were  admitted  to  her 
capacious  port"    (Hamiltan.)- 

The  ruins  of  Cyzicus  are  among  cherry  orchards 
and  vineyards.  There  is  a  heap  of  niins  covered 
with  bmshwood,  where  there  are  many  subterraneous 
passages,  some  of  which  may  be  explored  to  the 
length  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  These  pa.<«age8 
arc  connected  with  each  other,  and  appear  to  be  the 
substructions  of  some  large  buildings.  Cyzicns  in 
Strabo's  time  had  many  large  public  buildings 
(Strab.  p.  575),  and  it  maintained  three  architects  to 
look  after  them  and  the  machinery  (Spyayay  It 
possessed  three  store-houses,  one  for  arms,  one  for 
the  machinery  or  engines,  and  one  for  corn.  "  The 
masonry  of  these  substructions  is  chiefly  Hellenic, 
but  in  some  places  the  walls  are  only  cased  with 
blixrks  of  stone:  in  the  nxif  of  one  of  the  vaults  is  a 
small  square  opening,  r^ularly  formed  with  a  key- 
stone, all  belonging  to  the  original  construction.** 
^Hamilton.)     If  these  substructions  are  not  those  of 
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tlM  public  gnBoarfj  they  may  belong,  as  Hnaikei 
suggests,  to  the  gmtt  temple  described  by  Anstadei 
in  his  oration  on  Cyzicus  (vol.  i.  p.  237,  ed.  JeU>), 
but  the  extravagant  bombast  of  this  vaidj  fhttp^ 
rician  diminishes  our  confidence  in  what   be  savs. 

* 

The  Agora,  he  says,  contained  a  most  majpuficegJ 
temple,  and  he  spesiks  of  the  parts  beknw  grooad 
being  w<nlhy  of  adiniration.     XipfaiUnns  (DioB  Caaa, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1173,  ed.  Beimarns)  says  that  the  gnat 
temple  of  Cyzicus  was  destroyed  by  an  csrtiMjiiakt 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pins;  but  tJus  most  be  a 
mistake,  and  he  means  to  speak  of  the  great  eaitb> 
quake  that  destroyed  Smyrna  and  other  dties  in  the 
time  of  Marcus,  the  succeasor  of  Hoa.     AristideB 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  calamity  of  the  dty  of  Snsvraa, 
addressed  to  Aun>lius  and  Commodua.     This  tensi^ 
is  described  by  Xiphilinns  as  of  extraoniiiwrT  di- 
mensions :  the  columns  were  fifty  cubits  high,  and  of 
one  stone.     The  Cyziceni  used  the  white  maii^le  of 
Proconnesus  for  building.  (Strab.  p.  588.)  ^  About 
a  mile  NE.  by  N.  from  these  substructiona  are  the 
rerawns  of  an  amphitheatre,  built  in  a  wvoded  valky 
to  the  north  of  the  plun,  where  are  tlie  priodpal 
rains  of  the  dty.    Many  of  the  pilasters  and  massive 
buttresses  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  but 
seven  or  eight  are  still  standing  on  the  west  side  cf 
the  valley,  by  which  the  circular  form  of  the  boikling 
may  be  distinctly  traced."    (Hamilton.)     A  tntaU 
stream  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  arena;  which 
drcumstance,  and  the  character  of  the  masooxy  at 
the  uj^r  end  of  the  buQding,  led  Hamilton  to  sup- 
pose that  the  phKie  was  also  used  as  a  Naun-.achia. 
On  a  wooded  hiU  to  the  east  of  the  dty,  situated 
above  the  ruins,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  dty  waBs, 
there  a^  ^*  only  blocks  of  marble  and  broken  coinmBS 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  cottages.**     The  site  cf 
the  theatre,  which  frees  the  SW.,  is  almost  over- 
grown with  luxuriant  vegetation.     It  is  rery  Iar|^^ 
and  appears  to  be  of  Greek  ocnstrnction,  but  it  is  in 
a  very  ruined  state.     Some  parts  of  the  snbstrae- 
tions  can  be  traced,  but  there  is  not  a  block  of 
marble  to  be  seen,  nor  a  single  seat  remaining  in  its 
place.    There  are  vestiges  of  the  dty  walls  in  variens 
parts,  but  it  does  not  appear  easy  to  tnce  their  wnoie 
extent.     Hamilton  in  one  place  speaks  of  **  heaps  of 
ruins,  long  walls,  and  indistmct  foundations,  but  so 
overgrown  with  v^etation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  them  out**    He  only  found  one  inscriptwn,  a 
Greek  one,  of  the  Soman  period.    "  On  the  whole,"* 
says  Hamilton,  **I  must  say  that  the  Itjoae  sod 
rabbly  character  of  the  buildings  of  Cyzicns  little 
accords  with  the  celebrity  of  its  ardiitects ;  and  sl- 
though  some  appear  to  have  been  cased  with  msible, 
none  of  them  give  an  idea  cf  the  solid  grandeur  of 
the  genuine  Greek  style."     It  seems  likely  that  the 
larger  blocks  of  muble  have  been  carried  awar, 
though  there  is  no  large  naodera  town  near  Cyzicus; 
but  the  materials  of  many  ancient  towns  near  the  see 
have  doubtless  been  carried  off  to  remote  placeiL 
There  are  quarries  of  fine  marble  on  the  hills  abnut 
Cyzicns,  and  near  Aidif^ik  on  the  mainland;  bat 
granite  was  much  used  in  the  buildings  of  Cyxicos. 
and  it  is  of  a  kind  which  is  rapidly  decompoesd.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  rich  vegetation  has  grown  up^ 
which   itself  destroys  buildings  and  buries  them. 
The  sea  sand  also  that  has  been  blown  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus  may  have  covned  the  bosemcn^ 
at  least  of  many  buildings.     It  seems  Ukelj,  then, 
that  excavations  would  bring  to  light  many  remaios 
of  a  rich  d^,  of  which  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time 
**  it  rivals  the  first  dties  of  Asia  in  magnitodc^ 
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Vennty,  rihi  ifii  excellent  institutions,  both  dvil  and 
Diilitar}-,  and  it  appears  to  be  embeUlahed  in  like 
fashion  with  the  city  of  the  Rhodii,  the  Maaealiotae^ 
and  the  Carthaginiana  of  old  "  (p^  575). 

The  origin  of  this  town  seems  unknown.  A 
people  called  Doliones  or  Dolieis  (Steph.  s.  v.  Ao- 
A.ioy«s)  once  lived  about  Cjzicus,  but  Strabo  sajs 
that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  thor  limits.  Conon 
(^XarraL  41,  apud  Phot.)  has  a  story  of  Cyzicus 
being  settled  by  Pdasgi  from  Thessaly,  who  were 
driven  from  Thessaly  by  Aeolians.  Their  king  and 
leader  was  Cyzicus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  pemm>uk  which  he  occupied;  for  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  seems  sconewhat  doubtful, 
if  we  look  at  all  the  authorities,  whether  Cyzicus 
was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  originally 
an  island  or  a  peniniinla.  If  it  was  originally  a 
peninsula,  we  must  suppose  that  a  canal  was  cut 
acrots  it,  and  afterwards  was  bridged.  This  king 
Cyzicus  was  killed  by  Jason  on  the  voyage  to 
Colchis,  and  after  the  death  of  Cyzicus,  perhaps  home 
time  after  according  to  the  legend,  Tyrrbeni  seized 
the  place,  who  were  driven  out  by  Milesians.  Cyzicus 
was  reckoned  among  the  settlements  of  Miletim  by 
Anazimenes  of  Lampsacus,  and  also  Artaoe  on  the 
same  islantl  or  peninsuUu  (Strabo,  p.  635.)  Cyzicus 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. 

The  Cyziceni  are  said  to  have  surrendered  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Miletus.  (Herod,  vi. 
33.)  The  place  aftemrards  became  a  dependency  on 
Athens;  for  it  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
covered it  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  (b.c.41  1), 
— at  which  time  it  was  unwalled,  as  Thucydides  ob> 
serves  (viii.  107).  Tbese  scanty  notkes  of  Cyzicus, 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  no  fortifications  near  the 
cicse  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  still  an  inconsiderable  city.  The  Athenians, 
on  getting  the  place  again,  laid  a  contribution  on  the 
people.  The  next  year  (b.  c.  410)  the  Cyziceni 
had  the  same  ill  luck.  Mindarus  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral was  there  with  his  ships,  and  Phamabasus  the 
Persian  with  his  troops.  Alcibiades  defeated  Min- 
darus, and  the  Cyziceni,  being  deserted  by  the  Pelo- 
poimesians  and  Phamabazus,  again  received  the 
Athenians,  and  again  had  to  part  with  their  money. 
We  learn  from  the  notice  of  this  affiur  in  Xenopfaon 
{ffeU.  i.  I.  §  16)  that  Cyzicus  had  a  port  at  this 
time.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Aegos- 
potami,  Cyzicus  seems  to  have  come  again  under 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  as  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
(b.  c.  387)  gave  all  the  cities  in  Asia  to  the  Persian 
king,  Cyzicus  was  among  them. 

Cyzicus  appears  to  have  obtained  its  independence 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  the  notices  of  it 
are  vefy  scanty.      Attains  I.  of  Pergamum,  the 
father  of  Eumenes,  married  a  woman  of  Cyzicus, 
named  ApoUonias,  who  was  distinguished  for  her 
guod  sense  (Polyb.  xxiiL  18);  and  we  read  of  the 
Cyziceni  sending  twenty  ships  to  join  the  fleet  of 
Athenaens,  the  brother  of  Attains  II.,  King  of  Per- 
gamum.   (Polyb.  xxxiii.  11.)    We  know  nothing 
of  the  fortunate  circumstances  which  gave  this  town 
the  wealth  that  it  had,  when  Mitfaridates  attempted 
to  take  it  B.  c.  74.    It  is  probable  that  it  had  be- 
came one  of  the  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  well  administered.     The  Cydoeni  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  a  fight  with  Mithridates  at  Cbalcedon, 
and  soon  after  the  king  attacked  Cyzicus.   He  posted 
bis  troops  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  the  dty.  at  the 
foot  of  tibe  mountain  range  oi  Adrasteia;  and  with  his 
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ships  he  bk)ckaded  the  narrow  passage  that  separated 
the  city  from  the  maix  The  strength  of  the  wallsi 
which  had  been  built  in  the  interval  since  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  the  citi- 
zens enabled  tbem  to  hold  out  against  the  enemy. 
The  Boman  commander  L.  LucuUus  was  m  the 
neighbourhood  off  Cyzicus,  and  he  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  Mithridates,  whose  army  suffered  from  fiunine, 
and  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  with 
great  loss.  (Pint  LuculL  c  9,  &c. ;  Appian,  Mith^ 
rielat.  c.  72,  &c.;  Strab.  p.  575;  Cic.  pro  Arch 
c.  9.)  The  Romans  rewarded  Cyzicus  by  making 
it  a  Libera  Ci vitas,  as  it  was  in  Strabo  s  time,  who 
obser>'es  that  it  bad  a  considerable  territory,  part  of 
it  an  ancient  possession  and  part  the  gift  of  the 
Romans.  He  adds  that  they  possessed  on  the  Troad 
the  parts  beyond  the  Aesepus  about  Zelcia;  and 
also  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  which  was  that  part  of 
the  mainland  that  was  opposite  to  Cyzicus.  They 
had  also  part  of  the  tract  on  the  Lake  Dascylitis, 
and  a  large  tract  bordeiing  on  the  Doliones  and 
Mygdones,  as  far  as  the  Lake  Miletopoliti^i  and  the 
Apolloniatis.  Strabo  (p.  587)  speaks  of  a  place  at 
the  common  boundaiy  of  the  territory  of  Priapns 
and  Cyzicus,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  poft- 
sessions  of  these  two  towns  bordered  on  one  another, 
on  the  coast  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Indeed 
Priapus,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  a  colony 
of  Cyzicus.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  prosperity 
of  Cyzicus  dates  from  the  time  of  the  defeat  ol 
Mithridates.  It  possessed  a  large  tract  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Propontis,  and  there  were  no  other 
large  cities  cm  this  side  of  the  Propontis  in  the 
Roman  period,  except  Nicomedia  and  Nicaea.  The 
produce  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  would  come 
down  to  Cyzicus.  Tacitus  (ilim.  iv.  36)  says  that 
Tiberius  (a.  d.  25)  deprived  Cyzicus  of  its  privilege 
of  a  free  city  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7,  23;  Sueton.  7»6. 
c  37)  for  not  paying  doe  religious  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Augustus,  and  for  ill  treating  some  Roman 
citizens.  This  shows  that  Strabo  must  have  written 
what  he  says  of  Cyzicus  being  Libers  before  the  re- 
vocation. The  effect  of  the  revocation  of  this  privilege 
would  be  to  place  Cyzicus  altogether  and  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  tlie  Roman  governor  of  Asia. 
Cyzicus,  however,  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  place 
under  the  empire,  though  it  suffered  from  the  great 
earthquake  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
the  time  of  Caracalla  it  received  Uie  title  of  Metro- 
polis. It  also  became  a  bishop's  see  under  the  ht&r 
empire. 

Cyzicus  produced  some  writers,  a  ll»t  of  whom  ia 
given  in  a  note  on  Thucydides  (viii.  107)  by  Wasse. 
(Cramer,  Asia  Minora  i.  47,  note.)    It  had  also 
some  works  of  art,  amcmg  which  Cicero  (  Verr,  ii.  4. 
c  60)  mentions  paintings  of  Ajax  and  Medea,  which 
the  dictator  Caesar  afterwards  bought.    (Plin.  viii. 
38.)     At  some  poriod  in  their  history  the  Cyziceni 
conquered  Proconnesus,  and  carried  off  from  there  a 
statue  of  the  Meter  Dindymene.     It  was  a  chrysele- 
phantine statue ;  but  the  covering  of  the  face,  instead 
of  being  platrs  of  ivory,  was  made  of  the  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus.    (Pans.  viii.  46.  §  4.)    Cyzicus  also 
pit)duced  a  kind  of  unguent  or  perfume  that  was  in 
repute,  made  fttan  a  plant  which  Pliny  calls  **  Cyzi- 
cena  amaracns"  (Plin.  xiiL;  Pans.  iv.  36.  §  5);  but 
ApoUonius,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  688),  speaks 
of  it  as  made  firom  an  Iris.     It  was  also  noted  for  its 
mint,  which  produced  the  gold  coins  or  stateres  called 
Cyziceni  (KvCimyro^),  which  had  a  wide  circulation. 
The  Cyzicenus  had  ou  one  side  a  female  head,  acd 
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CO  tba  othtr  ■  liuo'i  hnd.  (Hesj'chiai,  i;  i 
^jntnl;  SuidM,  t.  r.  Kvfurqnil  rrrar^t.)  Tba 
bend  ii  iDf^iased  to  tn  thmt  of  Cjbele.  Tba  Taloa  irf 
the  dan  wu  38  AUic  dnchmu.  (Dan.  n  PAoriH. 
p.  914.)  Tba  maUnomoiu  cnnsof  Cjiicot  an  Hid 
to  ba  nra,  but  tb«n  ii  ■  complata  uiiai  of  imperul 
CuLiu.  It  don  not  kpieu  hIiub  tba  Cjiiooi  gtit 
Ibeil  gold  (hnn,  but  it  it  not  imprsbabla  that  it  wai 
tatct  found  oo  tba  Liluid  or  dd  iLa  neigLboiu-iQg  owm- 
land.  Plinj  (uiii.  13)  ajt  tbit  than  was  in  hii 
time  a  leoiple  at  Cjiicua,  in  wbicb  tbe  architect  had 
placed  a  goklea  tlinad  along  all  tba  joiniogg  of  tbe 
puliihad  atone.  Tba  contrut  belwaen  the  gold  and 
tlhf  white  uiaible  would  pmijablj  produce  a  good 
t^ct.  Tba  paaea^a  of  PHny  contains  sometbing 
mun  about  C^'ucut,  and  tha  slor;  of  tbe  "  fngitiTus 
lapia,"  wbioh  was  once  tbe  audiur  of  tbe  Argooaatare. 
Tba  *bBie  cAen  no  away  from  tha  Prylaneum,  till 
at  lait  tbaj  wiwlj  MCiutd  it  wilb  laid.     [O.  L,] 
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DABANAS  (AiiCi>k(t),  oot  at  JnMiiuan^  fbr- 
tnaiea,  ntuated  between  Oara  and  Amida  (Pracop. 
de  Aid.  ii.  4),  which  some  of  tha  mapa  confound 
with  Dasaha  (Ammian.  niii.  3.  g  7),  which  liaa 
much  fortber  8.  at  ttM  lourcea  of  tha  riTOr  Bkuas. 
Tba  sita  baa  not  been  idantified.  (Bitter,  £nttwda, 
Tol.  I.  p.1134,  Tol.ii.  pp.BS,aSl.)     [KB.  J.] 

DABASAE  (ABtiaai,  Ptol.  Tii.  a.  $  18),  a  people 
of  tbe  district  called  b;  the  ancients  "  India  intra 
Gangam,"*  to  tbe  east  of  JVipdi.  Then  is  ioma  doubt 
about  tJia  ntbographj  of  tbair  name,  which  is  sooie- 
timea  ■mttOD  Lsbuaa  Tbej  ara  piobablr  conneclfd 
with  the  range  of  mountains  calkd  t1  ^dfuatrta  Spri 
(PtoL  TiL  3.  §  IB),  and  which  an  moat  likely  n- 
ivwented  bj  tba  eastam  apor  of  tba  Nipdl  Bi- 

fltuIu^M.  [v.] 

DABERATH  (Aa«ip^,  LXX.;  Aa««(Ml,  Enseh.). 

a  border  cit;  of  the  tribe  of  Zabnkn  (Joik.  lix.  1 S), 
appanntl;  identical  with  the  Leritical  citj  Dabarah 
(A.«(ri,  LXH.;  Joik.  xxL  98),  and  with  DeUr 
in  I  CAron.  n.  58,  though  in  tbes*  paoaga  it  ta 
reckoned  to  tbe  tribe  of  lasacbar,  as  is  also  Daberath 
in  1  CAron.  vi.  73  (Atfffif,  LXX.).  Ita  lita  is 
marked  by  the  amall  HoelerD  Tillage  of  Dd>iriiA, 
whicb  is  litiuted  at  the  NW.  base  of  Mount  Tabor, 
on  a  lad^  of  rocks,  thns  answering  to  the  daacHp- 
tion  given  by  Eusebini  snd  St.  Jerome  of  tba  sitn- 
Btion  of  Dabdm,  aa  ■  town  of  tbe  Jews  on  Mannt 
Tabor,  io  Ibe  diatrict  of  Diocaeeareia.  (OnomaaL 
».  r  :  Seland,  iWaeU;  p.  733.)  Dr.  Robmscn  further 
idenliSea  with  it  tbe  Dabaiitta  of  Joaephua  in  the 
great  plain  (Bib.  Ra.  vol,  iiL  p,  310),  but  this  it 
veiy  questionabk.  [G.  W.] 

DABBONA,  a  river  in  Inland,  mentioned  bj  PlD- 
fauny  la  being  tba  firat  lirer  after  the  Soutliem  Pro- 


DACU. 
nMMo(7  iC^»  Clear)  —  pnbaUy  t^  lB».lil^if. 
in  nipcct  to  nanu  aa  wall  as  lecafity ;  liacw  iMit 
— Noci.  [&  «.  L.J 

DACHABEHI  (AaxvumO,  an  inlaud  tiika  of 
Arabia  Felix,  accoiding  to  Ptidsoy  (li.  7)  idat^Ml 
with  tha  NatMhMWtt  by  Eiatathiua  (od  Z^ict^t. 
Per.  9G4).  Fontar  nxfjectDna  that  tbay  an  idn- 
ticsl  with  tbe  tribe  ef  tba  i>qr  Alakr.  part  of  tha 
great  Barb  natha,  fcnud  by  Bnrckiiardt  neai  tbi 
Ouiftni  ZAegdt  tribw,  between  A£if9«  and  Utkia^ 
and  also  in  the  Ticia^  of  JItima.  (ArtMa,  nj.  bL 
p.  141.)  fG.  W.] 

DACUtNABADES  (&<ix<>«<<(*«>,  PeipL  Imi. 
p.  39),  a  diatrict  of  "  India  Intra  Gai^ian,''  «  tlK 
NW.  coaet  of  tba  paunaola  of  Rt^^^T'^^,  a  littk  t" 
the  S.  of  Baiygaia  or  Beroack.  It  is  etata]  bi  ibt 
aulhor  rf  tbe  Faiifdna  that  it  was  so  called  be^na 
Dakban,  in  tba  native  tcngna,  ^goified  ssath. 
Dakhioabadea,  -—"^ing  (o  tbia  Tiaw,  wmU  be  a 
purely  Indian  word,  and  would  mean  "  city  ctf  tbe 
■DutlL"  Dakban,  howarer,  in  which  wa  rw^nitw 
the  wall-known  modem  sanw  Deccan,  ia  not  prcficrly 
the  eoath :  it  ia  darired  from  tbe  Sanscrit  Daksbina, 
msining  tbe  country  ctl  tbe  ligbt  band,  and  wai  n 
named  by  tbe  Hindn  oonqaanm,  who  entered  India 
from  the  NW.  Tba  district  tf  Oakhindiwlei  oaa- 
tained  two  amporia,  Plithana  and  Tagara.      {^V.] 

DA'CIA  (Awia :  Etk.  and  A^.  AiiMt,  Dna, 
Dadcna).  Tbia  tnonUj,  the  Int  of  tba  Boaian 
amquesta  in  Europe,  can  vdy  ba  eonaidsrad  u  a 
gaograpfaical  annaiica  dwinting  tbt  laod  if  tbe 
Dad  or  OetH  <Ji  T**  Pet*-  tS,  St«b.  TiL  p.  395). 
till  ita  inoorpnntioo  witb  tba  ttniiin  by  Trajan. 
when  it  mceiTed  certain  definite  limit*. 

Tha  Qetac  (F^roi,  aing.  Mtiti,  Staph.  B.)  wen 
in  antiquity  mimiaratad  among  the  Thnciaii  gmop 


g  modem  in^niiB*.  (Scha- 
&rik,  Slav.  .dlL  ToL  I  p.  31.)  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  that  tbe  theory  which  n^arded  tba  (>1m 
and  tba  "  long-baiml "  Gotbs  of  SoandiaaTia  as 
etfuiTaleot  namea,  thaogh  aappoited  by  Frocaiaiir, 
Jemne,  Vcpscns,  and  Sfarlian,  but,  ahon  all.  br 
Jomandea  (As  Rib.  OeL),  ia  entirely  derc^  ^ 
fbuDdaliaa.  Tha  seat  of  this  people  as  tbej  Si^t 
appear  in  hiatoiy  muat  be  placed  to  the  N.  of  Ml. 
Hamnni,  and  S.  of  the  Ister.  If  we  may  frast  Be- 
rodotoi  (It.  93,  fblL  1.  3),  tha  Gatae  wen  aaperior 
to  tbe  otbar  Tbradan  batbariana.     Onr  kDowkdct 


howe 


inchOieei 


bate  iviginatad  tbe  faUea  ewiuacted  with 
(nona  dti^  y-lnuJ^rk  v  Zamolxia.  Tha- 
cydide*  (0. 96)  deecnbea  tbaoi  aa  Uiing  in  tba  same 
diatrict  as  that  which  Ihay  oecnpcd  whoi  ccnqaertiJ 
by  Danins,  and  thay  ware  among  the  tribea  who  (4- 
lowed  Sitakaa  to  tbe  field.  In  Ibe  axpolitiiB  >4 
PbiKp  against  Scytbia  (Jnatin.  ia.  S),  the  TrilMlli, 
who  bad  not  long  balbre  been  drirsi  out  of  their 
ancient  seata  in  tha  inlaiiar  by  tbe  irmpliiBi  rf  tba 
Kelta.  occupied  tba  ateppe  between  the  Dannbe  aad 
the  Balkan.  It  would  aaem  that  the  Qatoe  had 
been  fivDed  acnaa  tba  rim  by  (he  Tribaiti,  as  Aln- 
ander,  in  the  campaign  of  B.  c.  335,  fwtul  tbe  G*tM 
ranged  upon  tba  opposite  lida  of  the  ttta  to  tiw 
nambcr  uf  upKanla  of  10,000  foot  and  4000  Iwie- 
men.  Under  &vour  of  night,  Aleuuider  crenad  onr 
tbe  rirer  nnmoleeted,  defeated  the  Getas,  aid  t«Jt 
their  town.  (Arriao,  Aiub.  i.  S;  Stnth.  p.  301.) 
In  n.  c.  393,  LjsimMibna,  in  tbe  aggimaifie  mi&ia 
which  he  waged  agaioit  tba  Gelne,  [ 
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the  haui  of  th^  ooontiy:  in  the  pldns  of  Bem^ 
rabut  (yi  t&p  TrrAv  ipn/tia^  Stimb.  p.  305)  his  ra- 
treat  was  cut  off,  and  he,  with  all  his  army,  had  to 
surrender.  Lysimachns,  however^  was  set  free,  and 
the  generosity  of  Dromichaetes,  the  native  kirg, 
found  a  place  among  ail  the  coUectors  of  anecdotes. 
(Strab.  p.  302;  Plut  Demetr.  39,  6S;  Pol^aen.  vii. 
5 ;  oomp.  Pans.  i.  9.  §  5.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
I>acian  prince  obtained  a  large  treasure,  either  from 
the  plunder  of  the  camp,  or  the  ransom  ot  his  prison- 
ers, as  on  two  separate  occasions,  once  m  1545,  and 
again  rather  more  than  twenty  yearp  since,  many 
thousand  gold  coins  were  found  near  TVb^rda,  some 
of  them  baring  the  name  of  Ly»imachns,  and  others 
with  the  epigraph  KOSfiN.  (Paget,  Hungary  and 
TVofuyfeofwa,  toI.  ii.  p.  105.) 

When  the  Gauls  occupied  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Getae  wen  involred  in  war  with  that  people. 
(Justin,  zxri.  §  3.)  They  were  defeated,  and  were 
Bold  in  great  numben  for  slaves  to  the  Athenians, 
who  had  formerly  obtained  their  supplies  from 
Phrygia  and  Caria,  as  is  shown  by  Aristophanes  and 
the  elder  comedians;  while,  after  this  period,  the 
names  of  Davus  (Dacus  and  Dayus  are  convertible 
forms)  and  Qeta  appear  as  the  names  of  slaves  in 
the  writers  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their  Roman 
imitator  Terence.  (Strab.  p.  304;  Mem,  de  VAcad. 
des  Inter.  voL  zxv.  pp.  34,  foil.;  Niebnhr,  A7em. 
Sekri/l  pp.  S52--398;  Schaiarik,  Siav.  Ah.  vol.  i. 
p.  469.) 

It  is  not  known  why  and  when  the  Getae  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  Daci.    The  ancients  are  unani- 
moQS  in  eonudering  them  as  identical  (Plln.  iv. 
12;  Paus.  L  12.  §4;  Dion  Cass.  li.  67;  Appian, 
Prae/.  c  4;  Justin,  zzxii.  3.  §  16),  though  Strabo 
(p.  304;  oompu  Senec  JVat  Quaett.  1)  distinguiKhes 
)hem  by  saying  that  the  Getae  occupied  the  district 
towards  Pontus  and  the  E.,  the  Daci  that  towards 
Germania  and  the  sources  of  the  Ister.     Curio,  the 
first  Roman  general  who  advanced  in  these  regions 
as  fisr  N.  as  Uie  Danube,  was  afraid  to  attack  Dacia. 
(Flor.  iiL  4.  §  6.)  Aooording  to  some,  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  eztoisive  schemes  of  conquest  they  assign  to 
him,  bad  meditated  the  invasion  of  Dacia.    (Suet 
JtU.  44.)     The  native  prince  Boerebistas,  a  con- 
temporary of  Augustus,  and  a  man  of  great  capacities, 
ventured  to  cross  the  Ister,  and,  by  ravaging  Thrace, 
and  exterminating  the  people  of  the  Boii  and  the 
Taurisci,  had  increased  the  power  of  the  Getae  to 
such  extent  as  even  to  cause  terror  to  the  Romans. 
(Strab.  pp.  298,  303.)     In  b.  c.  10,  Augustus  sent 
Lentulus  to  attack  their  king  Cotisa    The  Romans 
appear  to  have  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Jda/rot, 
but  the  expedition  had  no  practical  results.     (Flor. 
iv.  12.  §  19;  Strab.  p.  304;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  36; 
Hot.  Carm.  iu.  8, 18;  Suet.  OeL  21.)     Ovid,  in  his 
exile,  has  given  a  picture  of  the  Getae,  with  all  their 
repulsive  features,  set  off  by  the  horrors  of  the  in- 
clement dimate.    The  poet,  however,  learnt  their 
bmguage  {TriH.  v.  12,  58,  ex  Pont  iiL  24),  and 
oompoMd  a  song  of  triumph  for  Augustus  in  the 
rude  tongue  of  his  iMuharian  neighbours  (eee  PonL 
iv.  13,  23).     The  only  specimens  of  this  ancient 
language  are  in  the  names  of  men  and  places,  and  in 
particular  words  scattered  through  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  preserved  by  lexicographers,  such 
as  Hesychius  and  Suidas.     Adelnng  (^Miihridat. 
voL  ii.  p.  344)  has  collected  many  of  tliese  words 
and  terminations  of  words,  such  as  the  local  ending 
in  dbmi,  which  frequently  occurs  amouff  Pacian 
towns.     From  this  period  the  Daeiaos  were  engaged 
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in  fteqnent  wan  with  the  Romans.  Fortune  in- 
clined to  neither  ride,  till  at  last  they  obtained,  nnder 
their  king  Decebalus,  so  decided  an  advantage  over 
the  weakness  of  Domitlan  as  to  reduce  that  emperor 
to  accept  a  peace,  accompanied  by  the  most  disgrace- 
ful conditions,  and,  among  others,  the  payment  of  a 
yearly  tribute  to  Dacia.  A  full  account  of  these 
two  campaigns  of  Domitian  is  given  in  the  Vict,  of 
Biog.  art.  DecehaUu.  When  Trajan  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  he  prepared  to  restore  to  its  bright- 
ness the  tarnished  honour  of  the  empire,  and  himself 
headed  the  expedition  against  Dacia.  In  a.  d.  101, 
Trajan  left  Rome,  and  passing  through  Pannonia, 
and  crossing  the  Theitt,  followed  the  course  of  the 
Maroa  intn  Transylvania.  His  first  great  battle  was 
on  the  Cronfeld  near  Tkorda.  The  Moldo-Wal- 
lachian  peasant  still  calls  the  battle  field  by  the 
name  '*  Prai  de  7Vo^  *' (Pratum  Trajani);  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  tenacity  of  a  people's  recoU 
lections.  For  other  curious  examples  of  the  honour  ic 
which  the  modem  inhabitants  bold  the  memory  of  the 
conqueror  of  Decebalus,  see  IUvub  de$  deux  Mondee^ 
vol.  xxi.  p.  110.  Decebalus  broke  the  humiliatmg 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  subjected ;  but 
Dacia  was  doomed  to  become  a  Roman  province,  and 
in  A.  D.  104  Trajan,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Dacicus,  set  out  on  his  second  campaign.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  now  better  acquainted  with  tlie  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  chose  a  nearer  route,  and  one 
by  which  he  might  at  once  reach  the  capital  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  crossed  the  Danube 
below  the  Iron  Gate,  where  his  famous  bridge  was 
aftfSrwards  built,  and  sending  one  part  of  his  army 
al<mg  the  Aluta,  he  himself  followed  the  valley  which 
now  leads  from  Ortova  by  Mehadia  and  Karan$ebe$ 
over  the  Iron  Gate  pass — the  deep  mountain  gorge 
which,  standing  at  ttie  entrance  of  Transylvania,  has 
been  alternately  contested  by  Dactan,  Roman,  Chris- 
tian, and  Moslem.  Taking  this  route,  he  nuirched 
direct  upon  the  capital  Sarmizegethnsa. 

The  Dacians,  unable  any  longer  to  defend  their 
capita],  set  fire  to  it,  and  fled  to  the  motmtains. 
Decebalus,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  his  pur- 
suers, stabbed  himself,  and  many  of  his  followen 
committed  suicide,  to  avoid  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Dion  Cassius  (Ixviii.  6 — 14)  has  given  the 
history  of  this  famous  war;  but  the  Column  of  Trajan 
at  Rome,  upon  which  the  chief  events  of  the  two  cano- 
paigns  are  minutely  figured,  forma  the  best  oommen- 
taiy  on  thb  final  victory  of  Rome,  which  Caninius  the 
poet  (Plin.  Ep.  viii.  4.  §  1)  had  proposed  to  narrate 
in  vene  as  an  eternal  monument  to  the  illustrious 
Trajan.  (Pi^^et,  Hungofry  and  Tranevlvania^  voL 
ii.  p.  107 ;  Fabretti,  de  Cohaim.  TVaj. ;  Uannert, 
Res Traj.adJkmmb.geetae;  Engel, Comm, de  Eaped. 
Traj.  ad  DannA. ;  Franke,  Zur  Geeckich.  Trajane, 
pp.66— 141.) 

Dacia  now  became  a  Roman  province,  and  received 
its  definite  political  boundary;  on  the  W.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Tysia,  which  divided  it  from  the 
lasyges  Metanastae;  on  the  N.  by  the  Mens  Car- 
patus;  to  the  £.  its  limits  wera  the  Hierasus,  up  to 
its  confiuence  with  the  Ister;  while  on  the  S.  it  was 
separated  from  Moesia  by  the  Danube.  (PtoL  iii.  8. 
§  4.)  The  whole  circumference  was  calculated  by 
Eutropius  (viii.  2)  at  1000  M.  P.,  but  this  is  below 
the  mark,  as  it  oostained  what  is  now  the  Banat  of 
Temeevdrf  Bmngary  E.  of  the  TAetw,  the  whole  of 
Tran^haniaf  the  BaJbovMo,  the  S.  p(»nt  of  Go- 
lieia,  Moldana  W.  of  the  iVartA,  and  the  whole  of 
WaUachia. 
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Afttr  the  subjugation  of  tbe  ooiintrjr,  Tnjui 
tunwd  bis  attention  tosecnriiig  bis  newpiovinoe.  Tbe 
bridge  OTer  the  Danube  which  was  to  afford  a  oom- 
mnnicatioR  with  the  S.  proTinces,  had  been  oommenoed 
probablj  about  ▲.  o.  103.  0ion  Cassins,  goTernor 
of  Pannooia  under  Alexander  Severus,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Trojan's  bridge;  but  this  part  of  his  work 
has  been  lost,  tboni^h  an  abridgment  is  giToi  in  tbe 
eptome  of  Xii^ilinua.  According  to  this  writer, 
it  was  built  bj  Apollodoms,  the  architect  of  the 
Forum  Trajannm  and  of  the  Column  at  Rome,  and 
consisted  of  20  piers;  each  pier  was  1 50  Roman  feet 
hi(;h,  60  feet  thick,  and  they  were  1 70  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  At  either  end  it  was  protected  1^ 
towers,  and  the  whole  work  was  built  of  hewn  stone. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxtIIL  13.)  The  latter  circumstance 
seems  to  be  an  exaggeration,  and  the  account  of  tbe 
situation,  depth  of  water,  natun  of  the  soil,  and 
other  paiticulara,  contains  many  errors.  A  com- 
parison of  the  other  two  ancient  authorities — the 
large  copper  coin  of  Trajan  with  the  bridge  on  the 
reverse,  and  the  column,  where  part  of  the  bridge  is 
represented  in  the  background — shows  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  bridge  wss  of  wood,  while  the  piers 
are  undoubtedly  of  stone.  About  A.D-  120  Ha- 
drian destroyed  the  bridge,  as  it  is  said,  to  prevent 
the  barbarians  crossing  over  into  the  Tbxacian  pro- 
vinces. (Dion  Cass.  I  c.)  The  remains  of  this 
bridge  are  to  be  found  a  little  below  the  miserable 
village  of  SctUa  Gladova.  All  that  is  now  left  b  a 
solid  shapeless  mass  of  masonry  on  each  bank,  about 
20  feet  high ;  and  between  that  and  the  river  there 
is  on  each  side  a  broken  wall,  with  a  level  on  the  top 
of  the  banks,  apparently  fmning  the  pier  fivm  which 
the  first  arches  sprang.  On  both  sides  the  banks 
are  of  a  considerable  height  above  the  water.  In 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  a  direct  line  between 
these  ruins,  the  surveyors — as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  plan,  in  which  the  upper  line  indi- 
cates the  common  height  of  the  water,  the  lower 
that  to  which  it  sometimes  fidls,  when  the  tops  of 
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•eversl  of  the  pillan  become  visible — have  traced 
the  remains  of  13  piUara.  Not  far  from  the  middle, 
a  kind  of  isUnd  has  been  formed  which  occupies  the 
space  of  4  pilhtfs,  and  on  the  N.  bank  there  is  a  se- 
cond space,  apparently  filled  up  by  deposits,  which 
loaves  room  for  one  other  pillar;  thus  making,  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  banks,  the  number  20.  The 
distance  between  the  pillan  on  either  bank  is  about 
3,900  English  feet.  The  pillar  on  the  N.  bank  is 
not  built  of  hewn  stone,  but  of  a  mass  of  shapeless 
materials  joined  together  with  Roman  cement.  It 
may  have  been  encased  in  hewn  stone  which  is  now 
destroyed.  On  the  Wallachian  side  are  the  remains 
of  a  tower,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  circular  fosse. 
(Paget,  vol.  iL  p.  57.) 

Besides  this  great  work  Tngan  constructed  roads 
(the  great  agents  for  dvilizatioo):  these  were  three 
in  number,  and  were  connected  with  the  Via  Tiajana, 
which  mn  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  partly 
cut  in  the  rock  and  partly  supported  on  wooden 
beams.  The  road  which  lay  most  to  the  W.  quitted 
Viminadum, — or,  more  properly,  the  fortress  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  Uj-Palanka^ — and  took  a 
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road  the  Peoiingcrian  Table  gives  tbe  fefiowisit 
stations :— Arcidava,  Centum  Putcae,  Benovi^  Aa- 
BS,  Caput  Bnbali,  Tiviscum.  The  middlk  nnd, 
quitting  Oraova,  followed  the  valley  oC  tfao  Cmem*. 
closely  hemmed  in  by  its  wooded  hiBa,  to  Mekadin ; 
and,  punning  tbe  same  ooune  as  tbe  moAan  read, 
proceeded  akng  the  bonks  of  the  Testes^  then  ooased 
the  narrow  gorge  where  the  Romans  are  swd  to  have 
had  literally  an  iron  gate,  which  gave  ita  nazne  to 
the  phuM.  Its  direction  then  tuxned  towards  the  £, 
along  the  vale— or  rather  plain — of  Bdtaeg,  over 
Su^fod  and  the  level  before  F<irAe^,  and  the  hill 
of  Devckj  and  there  fell  into  the  beantiinl  valier  o< 
the  IfanM,— ^taking  the  note  which,  abooihi  Tran- 
sylvania ever  attain  to  a  higher  dvilisatioo,  will  fonn 
the  future  great  cemmeraal  road  to  unite  the  wine- 
grawing  dirtricts  of  its  well-watered  vakanic  slopes 
with  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  StiU  piuceeding  in 
a  NE.  direction  along  the  Marotj  it  paiwird  Karls- 
hmrg^  Thordoy  Maro»  Vamurkdi,  and  oo  osi  to  tbe 
fixmtier  of  Moldavia.  Again,  taking  tbe  gaidance 
of  the  Peutingerian  Tabte,  the  following  stations  he 
on  this  nod: — Tiema,  Ad  Mediam  {JirAatiia^ — 
with  the  baths  of  Heronles,  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans  as  early  as  the  times  of  Hadrian,  and  were 
in  high  repute  fur  their  medicinal  virtues),  Praeto- 
rium.  Ad  Pannonios,  Gaganae,  Masrlianao,  Tiriscam, 
Agnavae,  Pons  Augnsti,  Sarmiiegethnaa,  Ad  Aquas, 
Gennixera,  Blandiua,  Apula,  Bruda,  Salinam,  i^ 
tavissa,  Napoca,  OptaAiana,  langiana,  Cenie,  Paro- 
lissum. 

The  third  road,  which  lay  towards  the  E.,  left  the 
neighbooihood  of  SetUa  Gladova, — probably  cru»- 
ing  Tnjan*s  Bridge, — passed  sjong  the  vaUey  cf 
the  Aluta  (^ft),  and,  mounting  the  HatkmtkurM 
pass,  descended  upon  KarUburg,  where  it  fell  in 
with  the  other  road.  Tbe  foUowing  are  the  stations 
up  to  Apula, — the  mining  capital  ef  the  Kwnans  io 
Dacia,  the  seat  of  the  Coll^um  Aurariomm,  and 
the  residence  of  the  procurator  or  chief  officer  of  tbe 
gdd  mines: — Dmbetis,  Amutria,  Pekndova,  Castra 
Nova,  Bomula,  Addava,  Rusidava,  Pons  Alnli, 
Burridava,  Castra  Tngana,  Arutels,  PnMtorium, 
Pons  Vetns  Stenarum,  Cedonie,  Addava,  Apula. 

Ptolemy  (iiL  8)  has  added  the  names  of  the  fal- 
lowing plaoes  which  are  not  to  be  found  on  the 
great  Roman  roads,  between  the  Tyaia  and  tbe 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  &: — Rncoooinm 
CPoiNCfc^ior),  Docidava  ( AoiriSaMi),  Ulptanum  (OoA- 
wioytfy),  Ziridava  (Zipffawa),  Znrobara  (Zof^tfoya), 
lizisis  (Aifi^i),  Zeugma  (Zcryyia),  Acmonia  (*Ak- 
/Mir(a),  Phrateria  (♦parcpla).  Then  E.  of  the 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  S  to  N.: — Accinna 
^h^uf(yya\  Pinum  (Ilir^),  Sonum  (Shipper), 
Tiasum  (Tfwror),  Nentidava  (N«rriSava),  Pimm 
(nipoJM),  HydaU  CTSora),  Tiriacum  (Jipwmm^ 
Marcodava  (MopfCMam),  Comidava  (KofiiSavft), 
Rhamidava  CPa^davo),  Zusidava  (Zowal8c»«),  Pa- 
loda  (IldUoSa),  Angustia  ('ATTovor/a),  Prsetoria 
Augusta  (npatT«jplc  A^youora),  Sandara  (Sor- 
Sova),  ntidava(0&ri8aiMi),Petrodava  (Ilerp^^MX 
Carsidava  (Kofi^iSaiMi),  Patridava  (Il«TpiSaaw\ 
Triphttlum  (Tpii^Aor),  Arcobadara  (^hpniUimpa). 

The  riven  of  Dacia  which  flowed  into  the  Da- 
nube in  the  direction  from  W.  tOw  E.,  vrere  as  fol- 
lows:—Tisianus  or  Tysia,  with  its  E.  affluents  Ge- 
rasus  or  Grissia,  and  Marisus;  Tibiseus,  springing 
fhm  the  CarpaUiians;  Gifil;  Alutas;  and  Hienans 
which  has  been  identified  with  tbe  TiipoM  at  Ikfc- 
r6t  of  Herodotus  (iv.  48> 
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Dacli  ma  made  a  consular  pmrince  (Capitolin. 
2,  S)  aiuier  a  "  legatus,"  and  divided  into 
diatricts,  as  In  129  there  appears  "  Oacia  Inferior" 
under  Hadrian,  and  in  an  inscriptionf  the  age  of 
which  is  not  linown,  **Dacia  Apolensis**  (Orelli, 
Inscr.  D.  3888).  Notwithstanding  the  resolution 
of  Hadrian  to  contmct  the  limits  of  the  empiref  and 
the  steps  he  actually  took  for  that  purpose,  the  Ro- 
mans seem  to  hare  remained  masters  of  Dacia  till 
the  time  of  Aurelian  (a.  d.  270 — 275);  when  they 
finally  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  left  Dacia  to 
the  Goths.  The  Roman  colonists  wen  placed  on  the 
&  of  the  ritrer,  in  a  dutrict  lying  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Moesia,  which  bore  Uie  name  of  Dacia  Au- 
HBUAHX  (Yopisc.  Aurel  39  ;  Ruf.  Brev.  8;  £a- 
trop.  iz.  15),  and  which  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  parts:— Dacxa  Ripbksis^  on  the  Danube,  with 
the  capital  Ratiaria;  and  Dacia  Meoitkrranki, 
with  the  capital  Sbrdica.  (Marquardt,  Ham&mch 
(far  Xom.  AlL  p.  108.)  An  mteroouree  of  com- 
merce and  language  was  gradually  establi^hed  be- 
tw'jen  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river;  and  Dacia, 
though  serving  a  Gothic  master,  proved  the  firmest 
barrier  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  lines  which  the  Visigoths  were  pre- 
paring to  construct  between  the  Pruth,  Danube,  and 
the  moontains,  they  gave  way  before  the  destructive 
mroads  of  the  Huns,  about  a.  d.  376.  (Amm.  Marc, 
zxzi.  3 ;  Jomand.  de  Reb.  Get.  c.  24 ;  Schafarik, 
Slav,  AIL  vol.  L  p  324.)  After  the  death  of  Attila 
in  A.D.  453,  the  old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  Euzine,  became  the 
seat  of  a  new  power  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric, 
king  of  the  Oepidae.  When  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gepidaa  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  and  Avars 
in  A,  D.  566,  these  districts  were  occupied  without 
resistance  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians.  The  Dacian 
empire  of  the  *'Chagans"  lasted  for  upwards  of 
230  years,  till  it  fell  before  the  might  and  prowess 
of  the  great  Charlemagne.  The  Wallachians —  or 
**  Rumunyi,"  as  they  call  themselves  —  are  not  to 
be  confoiuided  with  the  Vlakhi  (BKix'^Ot  ^^l<^h  is 
a  much  older  and  wider-spread  name,  belonging  to 
the  Kelts.  (Schafsrik,  Slav,  Alt  vol.  L  p  235.) 
Both  of  the  Wallachian  stocks  on  either  side  of  the 
Danube  were  of  the  same  descent,  and  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  Slaves,  Qetae,  and  Romans,  who  from  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth  centuxy  sheltered  themselves  in 
the  mountaiiu  of  Dada,  Macedonia,  Tfaessaly,  and 
Albania;  and  when  the  times  became  more  peaceable, 
spread  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  plains. 
(Scha&rik,  Slav.  AH.  toI.  ii.  p.  205;  Fessler,  (Te- 
vckiA.  der  Ungem,  vol.  i.  p  71.) 

The  Bfagyan  had  made  themselves  roasten  of 
Dacia  before  the  tenth  century :  its  later  history  fiUls 
without  the  province  of  this  work.  It  is  interesting 
to  obeerve  that  Bethl^n  Gabor,  the  Protestant  hero 
of  Tnusylvania  in  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  had  in- 
tended to  have  founded  the  ancient  Dacian  empire  in 
favour  of  himself,  but  abandoned  it  in  ooosequence, 
as  it  seems,  of  his  being  childless. 

The  dress,  features,  and  whole  appearance  of  the 
modem  Wallacks,  correspond  entirely  with  the  Da- 
dans  of  Tn^ans  Column.  They  have  the  same 
arched  nose,  deeply-sunken  eye,  and  long  hair,  the 
aauM  sheepskin  cap,  the  same  shirt,  bound  round  the 
waist  and  descending  to  the  knee,  and  the  same  long 
loose  tronsen  which  the  Roman  chain  is  so  often 
seen  encircling  at  the  ankles.  It  b  more  difiicult  to 
decide  the  claims  of  the  Wallack  to  Roman  descent; 
but  an  odmiztura  of  Roman  and  Dadan  blood — the^ 
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oonquerofB  and  die  conquered — may  reasonably  be 
inferred.  Though  the  d\..^'j3a  of  the  Roman  empire 
only  lasted  for  about  170  years  in  this  country,  yet 
in  none  has  n.  .«ft  more  lasting  impression  of  its  do- 
mination, especially  in  the  language.  That  which  is 
spoken  by  all  the  people  of  this  nation  is  soft,  abound- 
ing in  vowels,  and  deriving  most  of  its  words  from 
the  Latin,  mixed  up  with  many  forms  of  Slavish 


ori*;in. 


It  b  uncertain  what  coinage  the  Dacians  used 
during  their  independence:  they  were  probably  tetra- 
drachms,  of  rude  workmanship,  copied  after  the 
money  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  great  nnniben  of  which 
have  been  found  in  TnmsylvanuL  Coins  of  the  im- 
perial period,  from  the  time  of  Philip  to  that  of  Gal- 
lienus,  are  extant :  the  type  constantly  found  b  a 
woman,  generally  standing, — the  symbol  of  Dacia, — 
with  the  epigraph  pbotikcia  dacia.  (Eckhel, 
ynA.  iL  p  4.) 

(SuUer,  Gtaeh.  Ikieietuf  Ersch  and  Gruber,  £»- 
qfdopdtdie^  «.  v.  Daeia;  Wilkinson,  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  f  Paget,  Htrngary  and  Tnuughfania ; 
Neigebaner,  Daciem  atu  den  Utherruien  dt$  Klau, 
Alterthmu.}  [£•  B.  J.] 

DACIBY'ZA  (Aoirf«vC«)i  •  pl«ce  m  Bithynia, 
on  the  road  from  Chalcedon  to  Nicomedia.  The 
modem  Gdfve  or  Givjfta,  near  the  north  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Astacus,  seems  to  preserve  the  ancient  name. 
It  b  mentioned  by  several  of  the  hbtorians  of  the 
Lower  Empire.   (Leake,  Atia  Minor^  p.  9.)   [G.  L.] 

DADASTANA  (Gen  ae;  ^aUarwa^  Ptol.  ▼. 
1),  an  inland  town  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
The  Table  places  it  (m  a  road  from  Nicaea  to  Julio- 
pdb,  and  29  M.  P.  from  Juliopolis.  It  appean  to 
have  been  near  the  borders  of  Bithynia,  as  Am- 
mianufl  says  (xxv.  10)  the  emperor  Jovianus  on  hb 
return  from  the  East  came  frxim  Ancyra  to  Dadas- 
tana,  where  he  died  suddenly.  [G.  L<] 

DADES  (Af8«t,  PtoL  v.  14.  §  2),  a  promontory 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  W.  of  Thronoi,  whi<^ 
D'Auville  has  identified  with  KiH,  (Engel,  JCgprotj 
roL  i.  p  99.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

DADICAE.     [Daradrab.] 

DAEDALA  (ra  AofSaAa :  Eik  ^aiSoAc^s),  a 
dty  of  the  Rhodia,  that  b,  the  Pemea  in  Caria,  or 
a  small  place,  as  Stephanus  B.  says  (s.  v.),  on  the 
authority  of  Strabo;  and  also  a  mountain  tract  in 
Lyda. 

The  eastem  Emit  of  the  Rhodbn  Peraea  was 
the  town  of  Daedala,  and  after  Daedala,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Rhodii,  b  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
Daeidala,  where  commences  the  line  of  the  Lydan 
coast:  near  the  mountain,  that  b,  on  the  coast,  b 
Tehnissus,  a  town  of  Lyda,  and  the  promontory 
Tehnissis.  (Strab.  pp  664,  665.)  The  Daedala  b 
that  part  of  the  mountain  country  of  LycU  which 
lies  between  the  Dalamon  Tck$  and  &e  middle 
ooune  of  the  Xanthua;  and  the  high  land  comes 
down  to  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus 
orMairi.  (^MapfStchjHoekyn^ London Geog.JouT" 
naif  vol.  xii.)  In  Mr.  Hoskyn's  map  just  referred 
to,  the  ruins  of  Daedala  are  placed  near  the  head  ol 
the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  river 
named  Inigi  Chai^  which  seems  to  be  the  river 
Minus,  of  which  Alexander  in  hb  Lydaca  (Steph. 
B.  «.  V.  AalSoAa)  telb  the  legend,  that  Daedalus 
was  gdng  through  a  marah  on  the  Minns,  or  through 
the  Minns  river,  when  he  was  bitten  by  a  water 
snake,  and  died  and  was  buried  there,  and  there  the 
dty  Daedab  was  built.  The  valley  through  which 
the  Minus  flows  b  picturesque,  and  weU-coltivatad. 
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**  On  tbe  niounUun  on  Uie  W.  side  of  the  xJUky  is  an 
ancient  site,  probablj  Daedala:  here  are  nnmeroas 
tomba  hewn  in  the  rocks  in  the  usual  Ljcian  style; 
■ome  are  well-finished.  The  acropolis  stood  on  a 
detached  hill;  on  its  summits  are  remains  of  a  well, 
and  a  larf^e  cistern.  We  did  not  find  any  inscrip 
tions."  (Hcekjn.)  Bnt  though  no  inscriptions  were 
found,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  place  ui 
DaedaUu  Pliny  (▼.  31)  mentions  two  islands  off 
this  coast  belonpng  to  the  Daedaleis.  There  is  an 
island  off  the  coast  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jnigi 
Chaiy  and  anotlier  west  of  the  month  of  the  river; 
and  these  may  be  the  Islands  which  Pliny  means. 
The  islands  of  the  Cryeis,  three  according  to  Pliny, 
lie  opposite  to  Crya,  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of 
liakrx.  Iatj  (xxxviL  22)  mentions  Daedala  as  a 
**  parrnm  castellum."  Ptolemy  (▼.  2)  places  Dae- 
daja,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Gluncus,  in  Lycia. 

The  reader  may  refer  to  Hoskyn's  map  and  the 
Gtog,  Jaunud  (toL  zii)  as  to  the  site  of  Cannns 
also,  which  passage  the  writer  of  the  article  Caukui 
overlooked.  [G.  L.] 

DAEDALA  (AoiSaXo,  Ptol.  vii.  1 .  §  49),  a  town 
or  district  of  **  India  intra  Gangem  "  £.  of  the  Indns, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  M.  Vindioa  (  Vindhya 
J/te.),  the  territory  of  the  Caspiraeans.  Curtius 
would  seem  to  place  it  on  the  W.  of  the  Indus  (viii. 
10.  §  19),  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Justin,  if 
his  MotOet  DaedaU  refer  to  this  place  (zlL  7). 
Stephanus  simply  notices  the  existence  of  a  place  of 
this  name  in  India.  [V.] 

DAE'MONUM  INSULAE  (Aoim^mmt  rqtmi), 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  Anibian 
Gulf  (Red  Sea)  (PtoL  vi.  §  15),  appamitly  lying 
off  Yambo.  [G.  W.] 

DAESIDUTAE,  DESIDA'TAE  (Aai<r<3iarai), 
one  of  the  many  Pannonian  tribes.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
314.)  Pliny  (iii.  26)  and  Yelkius  Patercnlna  pi- 
115),  indeed,  mention  them  among  the  lUyrian 
tribM,  but  this  probably  arises  finom  the  fiu^t  that  the 
Bomans  regarded  the  Pannonians  generally  as  Uly- 
rians.  [L.  S.] 

DAETICHAE  (AaiT7x<u,  PtoL  vu.  1.  i  51),  a 
tribe  of  **  India  intra  Gangem,**  to  the  N.  of  the 
Ganges,  and  apparently  seated  among  the  spurs  of 
tlie  Himalaya  mountains.  They  may  have  occupied 
the  western  portion  of  Nip&L  [V.J 

DA6ASEIRA  (Ao^dirctfw,  Arrian,  /ad.  c  29), 
a  small  place,  perhaps  a  headland,  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Neardins.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the 
IcthyophagL  Forbiger  thinks  that  it  is  represented 
by  Cape  laskj  but  this  would  seem  to  be  more  to  the 
westward  at  Carpella.  If  the  word  be  of  Arabian 
origin,  its  original  form  may  hare  been  Dah-jezireh^ 
the  i»land  of  Dah.  The  whole  dbtrict  was  anciently 
called  Gedrosia.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchtu^ 
vol.  i.  p.  274.)  [V.] 

DAHAE  (AcUu,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  A(£ot,  Herod,  i. 
52;  Dahae.  Plin.  vi.  19),  a  numerous  nomad  tribe 
who  wandered  over  the  steppes  to  the  E.  of  the 
Caspian.  Strabo  (zi.  p.  51 1 )  has  grouped  them  with 
the  SACARand  Massaoktae  as  the  great  Scythian 
tribes  of  Inner  Asia  to  the  N.  of  Bactriana.  These 
Dahae  were  subdivided  into  Pakni  {Udproi^  p.  508) 
or  Apahni  ("Avo/yvoi,  p.  51 1),  who  were  found  near 
Uyicania;  Xaiituii  (Eoi^ioi),  and  PissuRi  (ni<r- 
aoupQi).  Alexander  met  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oxiis,  and  subdued  them.  (Curt.  viii.  3; 
Justin,  xii.  6.  §  18.) 

As  might  be  expected,  tliey  occupied  no  definite 
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position,  bnt  moved  as  necessity  might  nqiibc,  Aff 
appear  in  Anian  {Anab,  iiL  28)  on  the  Jaxartr-. 
Mid  were  in  later  times  found  in  this  ncicbbmrfend. 
They  were  hardy  warriors  ("  indomiti  Dahae,"  Vet. 
Aen.  viii.  728),  who  serxed  Darriua  as  cavaljy 
(Arrian,  iii.  11),  Alexander  (Arrian,  t.  12)  s£d 
Antiochus  (Polyb.  v.  79 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48,  xxxviL  38. 
40)  as  mounted  archers.  They  w«re  also  a?«fal  ss 
foot  troops.  (Anm.  Marc  xxiL  8.  §21;  S<ud.«Lr. 
•AToftfe.) 

It  is  most  questionable  whether  anj  eonnecticsi  l<e- 
tweoi  the  Dahae  and  the  Thradan  Dad  can  be  traced 
(comp.  Strab.  vii.  p^  304);  bnt  Bitter  (Erdtmmde,  voi. 
vii.  pp.  668,  foil.)  has  noticed  the  curious  ous« -idffirr 
of  the  successive  arrival  of  Daci,  Getae,  and  Srythaa 
tribes  to  the  W.  of  the  Caspian,  upon  the  hanka  d 
the  Ister;  while  in  a  previous  age  the  Jaxartes  ani 
Oxus  vrere  occupied  by  Dahae,  Tueti  (CTetee).  and 
Massagetae  to  llie  E.  of  the  Caspian.  The  wrhen 
of  Greece  and  Borne  know  nothing  of  the  Hahar  bot 
their  name,  position,  and  vrarlike  viitnes.  It  wi^M 
appear  that  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  giro  lu^ 
special  information  upon  the  interesting  aabjert  d 
these  and  other  Germanic  or  red  and  fidr-haired 
races  in  Central  Asia — one  of  the  moBt  importast 
discoveries  of  modem  times.  (Bitter,  L  c:  ccanp. 
Humboldt,  Aeie  Cenirale,  vol.  iL  p.  63.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DAI.     [Dahak.] 

DAIX  (A^).  In  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  (ri. 
14;  oomp.  Menand.  HieL  p.  301,  ed.  Boon),  this 
river,  which  he  describes  as  flowing  into  tlie  Cas^ 
plan,  is  the  second  river  from  the  Bha  (rbl^) 
towards  the  Jaxartes,  the  Bhymnus  inter\niinr; 
but  there  must  be  some  mistake  (ootnpL  RnukU, 
Geog.  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  180),  as  there  can  be  do 
doubt  that  the  Daix  b  represented  bj  the  Jaik  or 
Urai  (Humboldt,  Ane  Cemtrale,  voL  iL  p.  186X 
which  (arms  part  of  the  E.  limit  of  Europe,  xi&ang  in 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Caapiaa, 
after  a  course  of  about  900  EnglisJi  mik&.  This 
river  is  the  W.  boundary  to  the  vast  steppes  over 
which  the  hordes  of  the  Kirghiz- Kaaake  ram. 
(Levchlne,  Hordes  et  Steppet  dee  Kitghiz-KazaH, 
p.  3.)  f  E.  B.  J.] 

DALANDA  (AiAoySo,  Ptol.  t  7.  §  2>  Ritt^ 
(Erdhtnde,  voL  x.  pi  844)  has  conjectured  that  the 
site  of  this  place  in  the  Lesser  Armenia  may  be  ido- 
tified  with  the  remarkable  castle  of  Derendck,  situ- 
ated at  the  Tokhmak  Six  upon  a  rock  of  nummulitic 
limestone,  forming  cli&  which  rise  300  fett  above 
the  river  s  bed.  This  rock  has  extentave  ruins  co 
the  platform,  with  hewn  cisterns  fix*  preserving  Ike 
rain  water.  These  ruins,  however,  do  not  date  be^ 
yond  the  epoch  of  the  Turks,  nor  are  any  to  be  pa*- 
ceived  which  belong  to  a  more  ancient  period,  thoogb 
it  has  been  assumed,  from  its  remarkable  pobitMin, 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  many  Roman  or 
rather  Byzantine  fortresses  which  existed  in  Armenia 
&finor.  (St  Martin,  Mim.  sur  rArmemie^  vol.  L 
p.  189;  Joum.  Geoa,  Soc.  vol.x.  p.  318.)  [E.B.J.] 

DALDIS  {h  AdA8ii:  Etk.  AaA.8iar^X  a  town 
which  Ptolemy  places  on  the  borders  of  Phrjpa 
and  Lydia  ^v.  2);  and  Suidas  («.  v.  *Af>rcMOwpot), 
in  Lydia.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Artemiduros, 
the  author  of  the  Oneirocritii«.  There  are  CMns  of 
the  imperial  period  with  the  eptgra{^  AaXiMrvr. 
The  Mte  is  unknown.  [G.  L.J 

DALION.     [DiAGOH.] 

DALLUNTUte,  a  town  of  Dahnatia,  which  tbi 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  on  the  road  from  Kanma 
to  Epidaurus,  29  M.  P.  from  the  fonner.     It  appesn 
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m    the  Peutingw  Table  under  the  nune  of  Di- 
1.U1ITU1C  [£.  B.  J.] 

DALHANU'THA  (Aa\fuunved).  The  omnM 
«ccora  only  in  St  Mark's  Gospel  (tIu.  10),  where 
the  parallel  passage  in  St  Matthew  (xt.  39)  has 
McryioA^  which  enableB  ns  to  idenUiy  the  district 
of  Dalmanotha  with  the  plain  of  Genneaaieth,  to  the 
S.  of  which  Magdala  was  sitnated.  Lightfix)! 
(  Chorog.  Dec  cap.  v.  §  S)  offers  several  auggestions 
aft  to  the  origin  of  the  namoi  bat  none  of  them  satis- 
fiactory.  [G.  W.] 

DALMATIA  (AaAMarfa,  AoAfMror^,  Dahnatia, 
Delmatia;  EUi,  and  adj,  AoAfulnyf,  AoA/utrc^t, 
DalmatAfDalinatensis,  Dalmaticns).  The  Dalmatiana 
formed  a  portion  of  that  great  aggregate  of  tribes 
which  inhabited  the  broken  and  indented  coast  £. 
of  the  Adriatic  from  the  Celti  Taurisci  as  far  S.  as  the 
Epirots  and  Macedonians.  These  tribes,  which  com> 
prehended,  besides  the  Dalmatians,  the  Veneti,  Pan- 
naniansy  Dardani,  Autariatae  and  others,  belonged  to 
the  lllyrian  group;  and  the  territory  which  with  ra- 
xyiog  limits  was  occupied  by  them  bore  the  common 
name  of  lUyricum  [  Ilxtricvm]  .  Strabo  (fii.  p.  8 1 5) 
aaserted  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Dalmatians, 
to  divide  their  lands  afresh  ixApvi  dntbeurpuis)  every 
eighth  year;  and  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  ii 
luSaag  coined  money  among  themselves. 

The  inland  parts  of  this  district  are  diverrified  by 
imdnlating  grounds,  hills,  and  high  mountains;  many 
of  the  latter  have  the  same  ragged  appearance  as 
those  of  the  coast  The  gedogical  chaiacter  of  the 
whole  of  this  ooantry  is  lefored  to  the  seoondaiy 
formation. 

Sterility  is  the  general  character  of  the  hiDy  parte 
of  Dalmatia,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  N.  sides  are 
usually  less  barren  than  the  S.  slopes.  The  soil, 
though  not  rich,  is  good;  Strabo  (p.  315)  indeed  de- 
scribes it  as  '  sterile,  unsuited  to  agriculture,  and 
barely  aflbrding  a  subsdstenoe  to  the  inhabitants."  He 
adds  (p.317),  and  this  may  account  for  its  impover- 
ished condition,  **  The  oonntxy  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  ragged  spots,  abounds  every  where 
with  the  olive  and  vine,  has  always  been  neglected,  and 
its  worth  has  been  unknown  in  omsequence  of  the 
wildness  and  predatory  habits  of  the  inhabitants." 

The  coast  was  well  furnished  with  harbours  as 
well  on  the  mainland  as  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
while  the  opponito  coast  of  Italy  is  without  ports. 
In  antiquity  Dalmatia  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  ('*  aurifera  terra,"  Mart  z.  78 ;  Sut  Silv.  I 
2.  S3),  and  if  Pliny  (xzziii.  4)  may  be  believed,  as 
much  as  50  pounds  of  gold  were  procured  daily 
finom  the  minee  in  the  time  of  Kero.  There  is  some 
diflBcuhy  in  these  statements,  because,  as  &r  as  pre- 
sent information  goes,  Dalmatia  can  boast  of  neither 
gold  nor  silver.  Gold  has,  however,  been  found  at 
Serqfero  in  Botma;  and  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
bat  that  the  Dalmatia  cf  the  Romans  included  much 
of  Bomso,  the  statements  of  the  ancients  must  be 
referred  to  this  district  (Neigebauer,  Die  Sud- 
jiaven,  p.  21 1 ;  conip.  Fortis,  Viaygio  in  Dalmtma, 
p.  113;  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  L  p.  219.) 

In  the  reign  of  Qentius,  last  king  of  lUyria,  a 
separation  took  place  among  Ids  subjects.  They 
obeyed  Pleuratos  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  after  his 
death,  on  the  accession  of  Gentius,  the  Dalmatae  re- 
volted, B.  c  180,  having  assumed  that  name  from  the 
dty  of  Delminiam  (or  Dalminium)  which  they  chose 
as  the  capital  of  their  new  state.  (Polyb.  xxzii.  18.) 
The  territory  of  the  Dalmatae  was  at  finit  compre- 
beuded  between  the  Naro  i^Narenta)  and  tlie  Tilurus 
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orKeBtDa((7elfiNa),aiidoontaiiiedatooe  period  twenty 
cities;  it  then  extended  to  the  Titias  {La  Kerha), 
and  ihie  whole  eountry  received  the  name  of  Dal- 
matia, under  a  republican  form  of  government,  which 
lasted  till  the  inhabitants  either  delivered  themselves 
up  to  Rome,  or  were  conquered  by  her  armies. 

In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  them  and  the 
Lissans  and  Daortti,  who  were  allies  of  Rome,  a  coo- 
sular  army  was  sent  against  them.  The  consul,  G. 
Mardos  Figulus,  entered  Dalmatia,  b.  o.  156,  and 
its  strongly  fortified  capital  Delmininm  having  Ineo 
taken,  the  Dalmatians  wen  obliged  to  sue  for  peace; 
and  their  liberty  was  only  allowed  them  on  condition 
of  their  paying  tribute  to  Rome.  (Polyb.  xzxii.  24; 
Appian.  Hlyr,  11;  Liv.  EpiL  xlvii.;  Flor.  iv.  12.) 
In  the  following  year  they  were  subdued  by  P.  Cor- 
nelius Sdpio  Masica  Corcnlum  (Liv.  /.  c).  Delmi- 
ninm, thur  capital,  it  would  appear,  suffered  to  such 
an  extent  (Strab.  p.  315)  that  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Salona.  In  b.  a  119,  L.  Caeci- 
lius  Metollns,  who  was  consul,  declared  war  against 
the  Dalmatisjis,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no 
oflfence.  They  oifinred  no  opposition  to  him,  and  after 
wintering  at  Salona  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  gained 
the  undeserved  honour  of  a  triumph  and  the  sunuune 
Dalmaticas.    (Liv.  EpU,  Ixii.;  Appian.  lUpr,  11.) 

Appian  (/£^.  13)  has  told  the  story  of  the  4th 
Dalmatian  war.  The  Libumians,  who  were  attacked 
by  their  restless  neighboun,  appealed  to  Rome  for  aid. 
Troops  vrere  sent  to  enforce  the  demand  which  had 
previously  been  made,  that  the  Dalmatians  should 
evacuate  Promona.  In  b.  o.  48,  Gabinius  lost  more 
than  2000  men  in  an  engagement  with  the  natives, 
and  then  fell  back  upon  Sidona.  It  was  reserved  lor 
YatimuB  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  which  the  Roman 
anas  had  tnatained.  He  was  saluted  ae  "  imperator  " 
by  his  soldiers,  and  received  the  honours  of  a  **  sup- 
pUcatio  "  from  the  senate  in  b.  a  45.  The  death  of 
J.  Caesar  emboldened  the  Dalmatians.  Fortune  fi^ 
voured  them.  Vatinius  took  refuge  in  Epidamnus, 
and  the  war  against  M.  Antonius  and  Octavianna 
prevented  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  had  been 
decreed,  from  pnnishing  their  defection.  In  b.  c. 
34,  Ootevianns  led  a  formidable  army  into  Dalmatia, 
where  Agrippa  had  the  command,  and  penetrated  as 
fiur  as  Setoma,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee. 
The  country  submitted  to  him,  hoetages  were 
taken,  the  standards  captured  from  Gabinius  restored, 
and  a  inumise  was  given  that  the  owing  tribute 
should  tw  paid.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  38;  Liv.  EpiL 
czxxiL;  Appian.  /%r.  24—27;  YeU.  iu  90;  Flor 
iv.  12;  Suet  Oct.  20.) 

Daloutia  became  an  imperial  province,  and  its 
limits  were  pushed  as  far  N.  as  the  Save,  In 
B.  o.  16,  and  again  in  1 1,  the  Dalmatians  showed  an 
inclination  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  some  years  af- 
terwards joined  the  revolted  Pannonians,  when  Rome 
anticipated  such  danger,  that  Suetonios  (  Tib.  1 6)  con- 
sidered that  no  more  fiurmidable  enemy  had  appeared 
since  the  Punic  War.  Tiberius,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Roman  army,  displayed  con- 
siderable military  talent  in  the  Dalmatian  campaign 
against  Bato,  the  champion  of  his  country's  liberties, 
a  man  of  great  bravery  and  capacity.  In  a.  d.  9,  he 
had  reduced  the  country  entirely  to  subjection,  and 
in  A.  D.  12  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  this 
and  his  German  victory.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29 — 32, 
Ivi.  11—17;  VelL  ii.  110—115  ;  Zonar.  x.  37.) 
Henceforward  Dalmatia  and  lllyricum,  though  geo- 
graphically they  were  distinguished  (Tac  Aims.  iL 
53),  became  politically  convertible  terms. 
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The  OAine  IllTriciim  is  howerer  mora  propei^y  Ap- 
plied to  the  long  and  iuutow  tract  of  country  which 
Ues  between  the  Save  and  the  Adriatic,  and  Dal- 
matia  after  its  final  incorporation  into  the  Bmnan 
provini  e  ronat  be  referred  to  the  article  under  that 
head  [Illyricum].  Dalmatia  was  the  native 
eoontrj  of  Diocletian,  and  its  capital  Salooa  ^Spa- 
latroi)  will  always  be  famous  as  having  been  the 
place  to  which  tliat  emperor  retired.  At  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  between  Arcadios  and  Hmiorius, 
the  impcMtant  and  warlike  praefBCtnre  of  Uljricum 
was  divided  between  the  West  and  the  East;  Dalma- 
tia with  Noricum  and  Pannonia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
former.  About  a.  d.  461,  Dalmatia  was  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Suevi,  but  the  intrepid  Maroel- 
linns  matntainod  the  power  of  the  Romans  against 
the  barbarians,  and  occupied  the  province  in  an  in- 
dependent position  with  the  title  of  patrician  of  the 
West  (Procop.  BeU.  Vandal  I  6.)  Theodoric,  the 
great  emperor  of  the  Ostro-Gotbs,  supported  by  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  East,  wrested  it  from  Odoacer;  and 
it  is  said  that  an  iron  mine  in  Dalmatia  furnished 
the  victors  with  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  war. 
(Cassiod.  Var.  iiL  ep.  35.)  In  a.  d.  535,  it  was 
conquered  for  the  Lower  Empire  by  the  imperial 
armies,  regained  by  the  Ostro-Goths,  and  again  re- 
covered by  Belisarius. 

Under  Justinian  the  limits  of  Dalmatia  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  £.  over  Pannonia;  and  it  was  divided 
into  maritime  and  inland  Dalmatia:  the  former  ex- 
tending fhnn  Istria  through  Liburnia,  Dalmatia, 
and  N.  Albania,  with  tho  adjacent  islands;  and  the 
latter  lying  to  the  £.  of  the  range  of  mountains  known 
moder  the  name  of  Albius,  Bebius,  Ardius,  or  the  mo- 
dem Prolog  range,  and  Scardus.  It  was,  however, 
with  difficulty  {Ht)served  fur  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
was  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gepidae,  and  then 
of  the  Lombards.  The  great  Heraclios,  in  pursuance 
of  his  statesmanlike  plan  of  establishing  a  permanent 
barrier  in  Europe  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Avars  and  Slaves,  induced  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves, 
who  occupied  the  country  about  the  Carpathians,  to 
abandon  their  ancient  seats  and  move  down  into  the 
provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic. 
Though  independent,  these  people,  when  they  had 
made  their  footing  in  Dalmatia,  for  a  long  period 
considered  themselves  as  owing  a  degree  of  terri- 
torial allegiance  to  the  Lower  Emiure.  (Const. 
Porph  de  Adm.  Imp,  31 — 36.) 

The  modem  history  <^  Dalmatia  commences  with 
these  relations  established  by  Heraclios  and  the  W. 
Slaves,  who  entered  the  country  under  the  various 
naiiie:^  of  Servians,  Croatians,Narentlns,  2^hlnmians, 
Terbunians,  Diocleans,  and  Decatrians.  (Schafarik, 
Slav.  Alt  vol.  ii.  p.  237.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dalmatian  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

On  the  coast: — Sicum,  Praetorium,  Tragurium, 
Salona,  Col.  Julia  Martia,  Epetium,Oneum,  Iranouia, 
Pignntia,  Laureata,  DaJluntum,  Rhausium,  Epi- 
daums,  Rhizus,  Cattarus,  Butna,  Ascrivium,  Olci- 
Biom,  Nymphaenm,  Lissus. 

In  the  interior,  in  the  direction  from  NW.  to  S£. : 
— Pelva,  Dalminium,  Aequum,  Promona,  Ratanea, 
Andetrium,  Selovia,  Seretium,  Sinotinm,  Tilnrium, 
Ad  Matricem,  Staneclnm,  Dioclea,  Narona,  Glindi- 
tiones,  Salluntum,  Varo,  Grabaea,  Nalata,  Birzimi- 
nium,  Sinna,  Medion.  Scodra,  Picazia,  Sphentzanium, 
Doracium.  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkijis(m,  IkUmtUia  and 
MoiUmegro,  3  vols.  1848;  Kohl,  Rtisen  in  I§trUn, 
Vnimaiieni  u.  MonUnegro,  2  vols.   1850 ;    Neige- 
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boner,  Z>»e  Snddaoen  «.  cfaren  JjSstder^  1^1 ;  C*> 
sani,  Daimaziaf  2  vols.  1846;  Pannonioa,  lUgrkn 
uMalmatien,  2  vols.  1816.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DALMr  NIUM,  DELMI'NIUM  ( AoM'^'r,  Straik 
vB.  p.  315;  AcAfUyioy,  Itol.  ii.  16.  §  11 ;  A^A/uar, 
Stepli.  B. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion,  Peritg.  95),  the  as- 

j  cient  capital  of  DalmaUa,  from  which  the  Dal- 
matians, after  their  separation  from  tlw  othar  D- 

I  lyrians,  derived  their  name.  (Appiaa,  UL  11.) 
Though  strongly  fortified,  it  was  taken  by  G.  fVro- 
lua  the  consul,  in  b.  c.  156,  and  was  set  on  fire  by 
means  of  a  contrivance  very  much  reaembiiiig  the 
Greek  fire  of  the  middle  ages.  (Apjoan,  L  e.)  la 
B.  a  135,  P.  Scipio  Naaica  destroyed  the  vralb  and 
public  buildings,  (Strab.  L  &)  After  this,  except 
in  the  notice  6i  Ptolemy  (I.  c),  no  more  is  heard  of 
the  city.  The  district  in  the  nughboarbood  was  is 
later  times  called  Dalen  (AaXcV,  Const.  Porplu  dt 
Adm.  Imp.  c.  30),  and  is  the  present  plain  of  Dmmmo 
or  DavHO  in  the  HerzegMnOf  to  the  E.  of  XinMu 
(Schafarik,  SUw,  Alt  voL  ii.  p.  267;  Neigebaoer, 
Die  Sndslaven,  p.  21.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DA'MALIS  (Ad^Mo^O*  B^ems  to  be  the  poiat 
near  Chiysopolis  [Ghbtim>pous]  named  Bus  or 
Bous  (Bovs)  by  Polybius  (iv.  43).  Hera,  according 
to  the  l(^nd,  lo  landed  when  she  croesed  the  stnxL 
It  was  also  csJled  Damalis,  or  the  heifer,  and  Axrian, 
quoted  by  Eustathius  (ad  Diongt.  Per.  140)  has  a 
story  abmit  it  [G.  L.] 

DAllASCUS  {AafuurK6s :  Eth.  AofioirK^^ :  the 
territory  i^  Aafuunniir/f)^  the  capital  city  of  Syria, 
both  in  ancient  and  tnodem  times,  though  its  pf«- 
eminenoe  was  disputed  during  the  classical  period  by 
AntiocJi.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  city,  beixi«^ 
mentioned  fiiat  in  the  history  of  Abrahatn*s  porsoit 
of  the  defeated  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  15);  and  hb  steward 
Eliezer  was  a  native  dT  Damascus  (xv.  2).  Josephus 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  Us,  a  grandson  of  Shem 
(Ant.  i.  6.  §  3).  Duriiig  the  penod  of  the  Hebrew 
monarohy  it  was  the  **  head  **  or  capita]  of  Syria 
(Itaiahf  vii.  8),  and  the  Syrian  king  is  called  the 
king  of  Damascus  (2  Ckron.  xxiv.  23).  But  dariqg 
the  straggles  between  these  neighbouring  kingdoms 
it  occasionally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  IsiMlites. 
Thus  **  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus, 
and  the  Syrians  beoune  servants  to  David  **  (2  Sam. 
viii.  6  ;  1  Ckron,  xviii.  6),  after  he  had  de> 
feated  Hadarezer,  king  of  2^bah,  to  whom  the 
**  Syrians  of  Damascus  "  had  allied  themselves.  The 
&ct  that  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  [Palmtba] 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  4),  which  fur- 
ther gives  countenance  to  the  very  ancient  and  con- 
sistent tradition  of  his  oonnection  with  Baalbek 
[Hkuopolis],  proves  that  David*8  son  aiMl  soc- 
oessor  retained  possession  of  sonthera  Syria;  but 
Damascus  was  during  this  time  subject  to  Reson,  a 
vassal  of  Hadarezer.  (1  Kings,  zi.23— 25.)  Subse- 
quently to  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  eir. 
B.C.  900,  we  find  **  a  Hebrew  quarter"  in  Damascus 
ceded  by  treaty  to  Ahab  by  Benhadad  (I  King»^  xx 
34),  and  the  city  was  at  length  reooveied  to  Israel 
by  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  Id^g  of  Israel  (dr.  b.  c. 
822).  (2  Kingt,  xiv.  28.)  The  alliance  of  Syria 
with  Israel  against  Judah  led  Aliaz  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  in 


quence,  ^vrent  up  against  Damascus  and  took  it, 
and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to  Eir  *  (dr.  b.c. 
740),  according  to  the  pvt^becy  of  Amoa,  delivered 
about  fifty  years  before  the  event.  (2  Kingt,  zvl 
9;  AmoBj  i.  5.)  From  this  time  it  followed  the  t^ 
tunes  of  the  Assyrian  empre,  hot  does  not  affcar  at 
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■oythMlafaanbad  moeli  unjnlun  inimOiluy 
Tiaw.  B«gid«  which,  iti  poUtka]  and  MmnDsnial 
■DiportiiKe  after  thi  lima  of  AlcHtndtr  the  Gnat 
na  cclipsKl  by  Antioch  ind  nitaar  cittM  fbundod  bj 
tha  Scl«uck>M;  Khich  maj  furtlier  acnnnt  for  ths 

Stnbo  diacrihea  it  ai  wiXit  iiiSArytt,  rxiS6ii  ti 
■al  rtifoMirrdrii  Ti»  rairf  itari  ri  Ilifviiii 
(ztL  p.  TM).     Plio;  uj*  that  according  (o  Kme  it 

ma  Evckond  aa  one  of  tha  ciliea  of  the  DccHpi^lia 
'      "'       "     onlj  fertbs  nwntkni  it  fur  its  aU- 
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Br(« 


L  18).     It  i>. 


a  dtj.  tha  labjort  of  (och  citnivagant 
Efae  poema  and  rwnancn  of  tha  Oriantals, 
almoat  imiHitJml  in  the  cluaical  fKU; 
tba  ''  raitoaa  DamaacDa"  of  Lonin  —  ccrtunlj  not 
aveU-chueai  rpithet — being  Ibetum  of  iheirtribnle 
to  ibiimuat  nmarkableand  beautiful  rilf  (ili.313). 
In  the  annali  of  the  church  il  ii  noted  (or  the 
nxmniaa  and  Gnt  prairbiiig  of  the  spoatle  St.  Paul, 
which  ijncfaroniiad  with  the  nxnpition  it  iIm  citj 
bf  Ibe  atfanarch  of  AietM,  the  king  apparentlj  of 
Anbta  Of  Polra.    (a  Cor.  xi.  aS.)     Aa  the  eyent  ia 

under  which  thia  petty  king  had  conie  into  pneeeuion 
of  BO  important  a  place  an  Tcrj  doubtful^  but  il  in 
certain  that  it  wu  tubject  Id  the  Bonian  rule  until 
lh«  rngn  of  Haraolina,  when  it  wai  taken  by  the 
Eancana  in  Iha  I3tli  fear  of  tba  Hejin  (a.  d.  63*), 
&«n  which  lime,  aa  if  to  Mmpcnaale  for  ita  letnpn- 
iai7  acHpaa,  it  baa  beea  Ibe  deliftal  and  gloij  of  the 
Ga>t,  and  Mlebratad  bf  the  Arabian  poeti  M  tha 
tematrial  ParadiM. 

Damawns,  now  called  Ei-Sham.  is  illnated  at  tha 
divtanceof  twodaya^Jonmej,  or  abont  GOmiieaftxKn 
the  c<ut  of  the  Ueditemuiean.  nr>t  far  from  tha 
ewlern  ba«  of  the  ran^e  of  Aolitibaniu,  and  at  Ibe 
we-.tem  utremity  if  Ibe  gmt  deirrt  of  El-Hatinm 
(Aiiranitis),  wbirb  nt*nd>  wetlward  to  the  En. 
pliralCfS  and  eouthward  la  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
[I  prfr^nta  the  peculi 


at  iiie  of  miiKHu  dacaf ,  and  •carcelj'  deSm  thelimiti 
beiwmi  Iha  citj  and  ita  lubtuba.  In  1843,  tho 
)y.[iuWii«  of  Damaccna  waa  elated  at  lll,9ia,  of 
■hirh  nnmber  about  12.000  were  Chriitians,  and 
SOOO  Jewe.  It  ig  gnemed  bj  a  i»ha,  whoee  nih 
H'enda  from  Ibe  EuphratH  to  tlie  Jonbn,  and  fma 
the  vicinity  of  Alqipo  to  the  confinca  of  Atabia. 

Tba  "  Abana  and  Fbarpar,  riven  of  Damaicni,' 
are  of  Scriplun  celebrity  (3  Kmgi,  t.  13),  and  both 
Strabo  and  Plinj  meuttcm  the  Cbrfwcna.  to  which 
tlie  latM-  ucribM  Che  fi>nility  of  the  h»I  ("  Da- 
niucDm  ei  epoto  tignis  amne  ChijHoroa  fertilem  *") ; 
aii-l  Strabu  reinatki  that  "ita  walan  an  almoat 
enlinlt  conamncd  in  tuigatioD,  for  that  it  watsn  a 
large  «itnt  of  deep  edl'  {B.  ee.}.  Then  an,  in 
(act,  aa  the  writer  aacerlained,  two  oopiooa  sonrcea 
in  the  fulem  rooU  of  Antilibanm.  the  Banda  and 
the  Phffft.  Of  Ihete,  the  Barada  B  far  the  moat 
cupirxf.  and  being  dirided  into  Domemu  ri>aleta  on 


Tba  w 


city,  1. 


Bit  good  fiir  drinking,  and  the  inbabitanta  of  tha 
lillagn  alonft  its  courM  in  the  Wa^  Barada  an 
aubjvct  to  gffitre.  Even  Ibe  poor  of  Danuucua  do 
not  ordinarilf  drink  thii  water.  This  ia  probably 
the  Abana  ufScripttire.  Tha  Pbairarie  repreeealed 
by  (be  l^rgt,  a  smaller  itnam  of  dalidout  water, 
oboaa  aoorsa  waa  eip lond  by  Focock.    It  cnwrgea 


fmin  tba  mountain  raoga  Ihimnh  Ih«  same  rnfltj  ^ 
ths  Barada,  aad  U  oonduotad  bj  aqnedncta  aod  ppM 
to  all  porta  of  the  city  tia  the  parpoee  of  loppljing 
the  iahabitaDta  with  drinking  water.  The  acantf 
snrplua  of  the  two  stream*  fnToi  a  imaU  laka  below 
the  dty,  called  Bair-tl-Mmj.  [G.  W.] 


DAMA'SIA  (AoMoafa),  a  fortified  town  in  Vin- 
delicia,  which  Strabo  (iv.  p.  306)  regaida  aa  Iha 
acropolii  of  the  LicaltiL  Tha  place  now  generally 
idrnlilied  with  il  in  Boktnemha,  in  tho  appor  vallej 
of  tba  Rhine,  though  some  believe  il  to  b«  Ihe  mora 
ancient  name  of  .4  uywta  VtHfeficomai.     CL.a] 

I>ASIAS.Si  UUNTES  (ri  A^uufiia  Spn.  Ptid. 
vii,  3.  §  18),  an  eaelem  apur  of  Lha  Uimalaya  Moun- 
taini  in  Nip^,  in  the  district  of  "  India  intn 
GanECn.-  rv,] 

DAHA'STIUM  (AafiidTiaO,  ■  town  in  Cpeirus, 
which  Strabo  menlion 
(TiL  p.  336).     The  na 


DAIHfll,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemj  aa 
lying  to  tba  north-tut  of  tba  Sel^^orae.  Tbt  dilB- 
cnltiee  that  attend  tha  fiiation  of  the  exact  locality 
of  Ibis  people  may  but  be  collected  from  the  tut  aa 
gifen  in  fall: — "  Partly,  along  tha  northern  rida, 
nnder  the  promontory  of  tha  asm*  name,  dwell  the 

jnbia  and  Ke^gunium '  (according  to  another  and 
probably  a  better  reading,  Rerigoniom).  "  South  of 
tiiew,  ihe  Selgovae,  anungal  whom  an  Ihna  town* 
_CaHiantarigum,Uielnm,Corda,Trimontinm.  To 
Ibe  eastward  of  these,  but  mon  la  the  north,  an  the 
Damnii,  ■tDonget  ■hom  are  these  towna  —  Colania, 
Vanduaria,  Coiia,  Alanna,  Undnm,  Victaria.  Tha 
Gadeni  mon  northern,  Ihe  Ottadini  mon  sonthem, 
amongat  whom  an  tbeie  town  —  Curia,  Breme- 
nium.  Next  to  the  Damnonii,  lowarda  Che  tail,  but 
DIOR  norlbem.  and  to  the  east  of  the  pnxnonbjry 
Eptdiom,  an  the  Epidii.*  &o. 

More  than  one  text  of  Ptolemy,  aa  well,  perhapai 
as  the  context  itaelf.  jnstifiea  us  in  connecting  Iha 
Gadeni  and  OUadini  with  the  SelgOTae  rather  than 
with  Iha  Dsmnii ;  i.  e..  is  oiakiq;  the  first  named  of 
IbcM  two  popnlationa  tba  one  to  wbirb  Ibe  Oadod 
and  Ottadini  lie  north  and  aoolh.     But  thia  will  not 
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meet  the  difllcalty.  The  change  of  farm  from  DunnB 
to  Dunnonii  introduces  another  oompltcation.  The 
voriae  Itetionea  throw  no  light  on  this.  The  Tari- 
ation  ts  even  repeated  in  two  inacriptionB  foond  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carvoran  (a  station  <hi  the 
Vallam  and  the  Magna  of  the  NotiUia)^  one  of 
whicli  is  civiTAS  DUMNi,  and  the  other  civttas 
DUMNONi.  The  historian  of  the  Roman  Wall  sees 
in  thiH  onlj  a  transplantation  of  the  Dumnonii  of 
Devonshire,  and  draws  attention  to  the  policy  bj 
which  one  tribe  already  sabdaed  is  made  to  become 
instrumental  in  the  subjugation  of  others.  He  over- 
looks the  Damnii  of  Ptolemy.  Thirdly,  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  axe  indistinct.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  names  contained  in  the  above-gix'en  extract,  no 
mors  than  eight  can  claim  to  be  identified  in  a 
manner  nufliciently  satisfactozy  to  serve  as  the  basu 
for  further  criticism.  These  are,  Novantae,  Loooo- 
pibra,  Betigonium  (HeL  Kerigonium),  Selgovae,  Bre- 
meninm,  Gadeni,  Ottadini,  and  the  Epidian  Promon- 
tory. Thei«^  WigtOHMkire^  Glen  Luee^  ^franmer, 
the  shore  of  the  Solwc^y  High  Rochester^  Benotek- 
Mre,  NorihmmherUmd,  and  the  Jfictf  of  Can'yre  re- 
tpectively.  Now,  no  part  of  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Solway  Frith  Ues  south  of  the  southemmo  t  points 
of  WigUm  (Novantoe).  Neither  can  any  population 
lie  (at  one  and  the  same  time)  eoii  of  KircudbriglU 
(Selgovae),  and  wut  of  the  Epidii  {Arggje),  By 
carrying  the  Selgovae  as  far  as  DumfritM,  these 
difflculties  are  increased.  Peebles^  Selkirk,  LaMork, 
Edinburgh,  LudkhgaWy  Renfrew,  and  Stirling  give 
OS  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  area  of  the 
Damnii  or  Damnonii  of  North  Britain.  [See  Dux- 
voHii.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DA'MNIUM.     [DiooroHiux.] 

DAMNO'NIUM,  in  South  Britain.  Damniom  is 
the  form  of  the  word  in  Marcianns  Heracleota.  In 
Ptolemy  it  ia  Damnooium,  so  that  the  variations 
noticed  under  Damnii  are  here  repeated.  Each 
author  gives  Oorit  as  a  synonym  for  the  headhuid 
(Acytytfrior,  rh  «cal  "OKpawr  fUpor,  PtoL,  and 
Ai^anow  tucpw  rh  koI  "Oxptaw  tcaXoi^fMwsr,  Mannan. 
Heracl.),  of  which  the  nwdem  name  is  the  lAKord 
(in  Cornwall).     [DcriCMOirit.]  [B.  G.  L.] 

DA'MPOLIS  or  DIA'MPOLIS  (Aia^woAts:  lam^ 
Mi),  a  Greek  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  to  the 
east  of  Irenopolis,  on  the  river  Tonsus.  (Ann. 
Comn.  X.  p.  274.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Diopoiis  of  Hierocles  (p.  635),  and  the  Diospolis 
of  Malala  (ii.  p.  167).  [L.  S. ) 

DAN.     [Palakstiha.] 

DAN,  a  town  of  Palestine,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
(xviiL  cir.  b.  c.  1406),  and  assumed  as  the  northern 
timit  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  Beersheba  was  the  south- 
era.  (Judget,  xx.  1 ;  Sam.  iii.  20,  &c.)  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Laish,  and  it  apparently  belonged 
to  Sidon  (Judges,  xx.  7) ;  but  in  Joshua  (xix.  47) 
Lesham.  It  became  infsimous  as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Jeroboam's  idoktry  (1  Kings,  xii.  29),  and 
its  position  exposed  it  first  to  the  invaders  of  Judaea 
from  the  north.  (1  Kings,  xv.  20;  Jerent.  iv.  15, 
Till  16.) 

Its  position  is  plainly  marked  by  Tell^Kadg 
{Kadi  being  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
appellative  Dan,  both  signifying  Judge),  a  ruined 
site  in  the  Ard-el-Huleh,  near  the  south-western 
base  of  Moimt  Hermon.  It  is  pUwed  by  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  4  mike  from  Paneas  [Pakbas],  on 
tlie  read  to  Tyre,  but  ia  scarcely  more  than  half  an 
hour,  or  two  miles.     It  has  sometimes  been  con* 
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founded  with  it.  (Rehnd,  pp.  919,  921.)  Oae  si 
the  main  sootces  of  the  Jordan  rises  at  the  foot  cf 
the  hill  upon  whidi  the  city  was  bvilfc,  and  the 
copious  stream  which  flows  from  it  is  atill  calfed 
Nahr^-Dan.  The  town  has  been  supposed  to  have 
lent  its  name  to  the  Jordan.  (Beluid,  p^  271.) 
[Pauaestina.]  [G.  W.] 

DANA.     [Ttaha.] 

DANA  or  DAGANA  ( AiImi  or  AdETora,  PtoL  vii. 
4.  S  5),  a  town  in  the  ancient  Taprobane  or  Ovho. 
Forbiger  has  ooigectured  that  it  is  wpmseuted  by  the 
modem  TangiUa  or  TangalU.  [V.] 

DANABA  (Airotfo,  Ptol.  t.  15.  §24).  a  mmSI 
town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Palmyrene,  a  sabdivio.*! 
of  his  larger  district  of  Coele-S.vria.  It  is  mentiooNl 
under  the  name  of  Danabe  in  the  war  between  the 
emperor   Julian  and  the  Penfans.      (Zoaim.  in 

27. 7.)  rv.] 

DANAL     [Anoofl,  p.  202,  b. ;  HsLUks. J 

DA'NALA  (A<<raAa),  a  plsce  in  Gaktin,  in  Urn 
territory  of  the  Trocmi,  where  Cn.  Pompeina  and  L. 
Lncnilus  met,  when  Pompeins  came  to  oontinne  the 
campugn  against  Mithridates,  and  LncoJIos  sor- 
rendered  the  command  to  him.  The  site  is  unknown. 
Plutarch  {LueulL  c  36)  merely  says  that  the  two 
Romans  met  in  a  village  of  Galsitia.  (See  tfaa  noti 
in  Qroskurd's  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  512.)        [G.  L.] 

DANAPRIS.     [BoRTnvKRBS.] 

DANA8TRIS.     [Ttra&] 

DANDAGA  (AcvStfiny,  PtoL  iii.  6.  §  2;  Amn. 
Marc.  zxiL  8.  §  36),  a  town  of  the  Tkoiic  Chuw 
nese,  ef  which  all  that  is  known  is,  that  it  was  shn- 
ated  on  the  W.  coast,  near  Eupatorinm.     [E.  B.  J.J 

DANDA6UDA  (Plin.  vL  20.  a.  2Sy,  m  town 
placed  by  Pliny  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  the  Pmu 
Calingon,  perhaps  the  modern  CaUngapntam.    [V.] 

DANITBIUS  (AopoAiiot:  the  Jkumbe},  on  coia 
and  inscriptions  frequently  called  Dahuviuii,  the 
greatest  river  in  sonUi-eastem  Europe.    Its  aoorees 
are  at  Domaneschingem,  on  the  Hans  Abonba,  and, 
alter  a  long  oonne  through  Vlndelkaa,   Nariewn, 
Pannonia,  and  Dada,  it  divides  itself  near  Novio- 
dunum  into  three  main  bmcheB,  ao  as  to  fbnn  a 
delta,  and  empties   its  watera   into  the  EoxincL 
The  Danube  at  firat  fbnns  the  sonthon  frontier 
of  Germania  Magna;  further  east  it  is  the  bou> 
daiy  bet^veen  Pannonia  and  Dada,  and  betweea 
Dacia  and  Moesia.    Among  its  many  tribvtaries,  we 
may  mention  the  Dravus,    Savus,  Pathisina,  and 
llsigus,  as  the  prindpal  ones,  lliis  river  was  known 
even  to  the  earliest  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Istbb 
(^loTpos),  though  they  knew  only  the  part  near  its 
mouth,  and  entertained  very  erroneoos  notkos  r^' 
speeting  its  course  (Hesiod,  Theog.  338;  I^nd.  OL 
iii.  25 ;  Aeschyl.  t;^.  SehoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rhod,  iv. 
284),  which  did  not  become  fully  known  until  the 
time  of  the  Ronum  empire.     The  Romans,  and  espe- 
cially their  poets,  sometimes  adopted  the  Greek  name 
IsTBUS  or  HiSTBB  (TibulL  iv.  I.  146),  until  id 
later  times  the  two  names  Ister  and  Dtannhsus  were 
used  indiscriminately;  though  it  was  stiU  very  eom> 
mon  to  spply  the  former  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  and  the  latter  to  the  upper  part,  fran  iu 
sources  to  Vindobona  or  SrmiuuL    Stephanas  B., 
who  himself  calls  the  river  Danubis  or  Danosis, 
states  that  its  ancient  name  was  Uatoaa.    It  is  esid, 
moreover,  that  Dannbius  was  its  Thractan,  and  Istar 
its  Celtic  name  (Lydus,  De  Mag.  iii.  32;  Jonaod. 
De  Reb.  Get.  12);  but  there  can  be  no  dooht  that 
Dam  is  the  same  word  which  is  found  in  Bbodaaas, 
Eridanns,  Tanais,  Don,  and  others,  and  asfipSim 


DANUlt 

According  to  Addong, 
*  the  npper  water/*  and  (Daii)-iflt«r  **  Um  low«r 
WKter."     The  earlier  writers  entertained  Tery  Tagne 
and  contradictory  notiona  about  the  sonrces  of  this 
xnifrhty  river;  thus  Pindar  makes  it  flow  from  the 
country  of  the  Hjperborpans,  Aeschylus  from  the 
Rhipaean  mountainSf  Herodotus  (ii.  S3)  from  the 
coantry  of  the  Celts  in  the  extreme  west  (somewhere 
about  the  Pyrenees),  and  Scymnus  of  Chios  (^Fragm, 
31)  likewise  from  tiie  country  of  the  Celts.     After- 
wards a  notion  arose  that  one  branch  of  the  Danube 
flowed  into  the  Adriatic.     But  these  and  similar 
ideas,  which  were  combated  by  ^ome  of  the  ancients 
theiDselves,  were  rectified  during  the  conquests  of 
the  JRomans  in  the  north  and  ea.st  of  Europe.     We 
have   aheady  stated  that    there  are    three  main 
biaoches  by  which  the  Danube  empties  itself  into 
the  sea;  though  Strabo  appean  to  assume  four,  for 
out  of  the  seven  he  mentions,  he  calls  three  the 
leaser  ones.     Other  writen,  however,  mention  only 
six,   five,  four,  three,  or  even  two  mouths.     The 
names  of  these  months,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
ns,  are :  — ( 1 )  the  southernmost,  called  Pence  or  the 
sacnun  ostium  (rh  UfAv  ar6twi,  £Arab.  vii.  p»  305; 
Ptol.  iiL  10.  §  S);  (2)  Narecustoma  (NopeUiov  or 
rb  ffdpvcow,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  5  ;  Arrian,  Per^U.  p. 
33);  (3)Calonstama(T^icaA^(rT4/ia);  (4)  Pseu- 
dostoma  (YcvMoro^r,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  6);  (5)  Be 
reoDstoma  (JB6p9UMf  or^fto,  Ptol.  L  e.);  (6)  Thiagola 
(Oury^^o,  PtoL  ilL  10.  §  4,  or  r^  foJbv  <rr6fjM). 
Respecting  these  months,  three  of  which  were  navi- 
able  in  antiquity  (P.  Mela,  iL  1,  8),  see  Kruse,  £h 
Ittri  OMtHs,  VratiaUv.  182a     At  present  it  is  im- 
possible accurately  to  identify  the  statements  of  the 
ancients  about  them,  as  the  Danube  has  undergone 
very  gre^  changes  at  its  mouth.     See  Katancsich, 
J)e  Istro,  Budae,  1798, 4to.:  Bennell,  Comparatwt 
Gtogr.  of  WuL  AtiOy  vol  ii.  p.  374.        [L.  S.] 

DANUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
Itineraiy  as  being  the  seoood  station  on  the  road 
from  York  to  Lincoln.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  place,  Danum  ss  Don-caster.  Dannm  was  the 
station  of  the  Praefoctus  Equitum  Crispianoram  of 
the  Notilia.  Boman  remains  are  found  at  Dtm- 
coMUr,  [&  G.  L.] 

DAOBSI,  DAORIZI  (AcufptCft  Stnb.  tu.  p. 
315),  a  people  of  lllyricnm,  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Naro.  (Strab.  L  c.)  They  were  allied  with 
the  Romans  (oomp.  Liv.  zIt.  26),  and  a  quarrel 
between  them  and  the  Dalmatians  gave  a  coloureble 
pretext  to  the  republic  for  its  invasion  of  Dalmatia 
ui  B.  a  156.  (Polyb.  zxzii.  24.)  Pliny  (ui.  26) 
describes  their  territory  ss  being  parcelled  ont  into 
seventeen  small  divisions,  which  he  calls  **  decuriae." 
They  must  have  possessed  some  importance,  as  a  coin 
has  been  found  with  the  epignph  of  this  people,  of 
the  same  workmanship  and  type  as  those  of  Gentius, 
king  of  Ulyrkum.  (Eckhd,  voL  i.  p.  155;  Basche, 
vol.  iLptl.  pi  51.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DAPHNE  (A^^ni),  a  celebrated  grove  and  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria.  [Aimo- 
CiiBiA.]  Both  kwally  and  historically  it  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Syrian  metropolis,  that  we 
can  hardly  consider  the  one  without  the  other.  We 
have  seen  that  Antioch  wa-i  frequently  called  A.  M 
^d^yp  and  ^  itpbs  Adipnflff  and  conversely  we  find 
Daphne  entitled  A.  ^  -Kphs  'Avrtox<W.  (Joseph. 
^-J.  i.  12.  §  5.)  Though  really  distant  a  few  miles 
from  Antioch,  it  was  called  one  of  its  suburbs  (v^nmU 
evcunr,  0ioQ  Cass.  Ii.  7 :  '*  Amoenum  illud  et  am- 
bitiosiun  Antiochiae  suborbanum,**  Amm.  Marc.  xix. 
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12, 19).  If  Antioch  has  been  compared  to  Aril 
[see  p.  143],  Daphne  may  be  called  its  Ter* 
§aUlei. 

It  was  sitnated  to  the  west,  or  rather  to  the  south- 
west, of  Antioch,  at  a  distance  of  about  5  miles,  or 
40  stadia,  and  on  higher  ground  than  the  metre- 
polis  itself  (^iwipMurai  rrrrapdKorra  ar€Mous  1^ 
Ai^nf,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  750 ;  comp.  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  Wesseling,  p.  581).  The  place  was  natu- 
rally of  extreme  beauty,  with  perennial  fountains, 
and  abundant  wood.  (Liban.  Antioch.  p.  356.) 
Here  a  sanctuary  was  established,  with  the  privi- 
leges of  asylum  (2  Mace.  iv.  33 ;  Polyaen.  viii.  50), 
which  be<>ame  famous  throughout  the  heathen  world, 
and  remained  for  centuries  a  place  of  i»lgrimage,  and 
the  scene  tif  an  almost  perpetual  festival  of  vice. 
The  zeal  with  which  Gibbon  has  described  it,  in  his 
twenty-third  chapter,  is  well  known. 

Daphne,  like  Antioch,  owed  its  origin  to  Seleucus 
Nicator;  sind,  as  in  the  case  of  his  metropolis  [sea 
ppb  142,  143],  so  he  associated  the  religious  suburb 
with  mytholi^cal  traditions,  which  were  intended  to 
gkttify  his  family.  The  iame  of  ApoUo  was  con- 
nected with  his  own.  The  fable  of  the  river  Peneus 
was  appropriated;  and  the  tree  was  even  shown  into 
which  the  nymph  Daphne  was  transformed.*  One 
of  the  fountains  received  the  name  of  the  Castalian 
spring,  and  the  chief  honoun  of  the  new  sanctuary 
were  borrowed  from  Delphi.  In  the  midst  of  a  rich 
and  deep  grove  of  bay  trees  and  cypresses  (Prooop. 
B,  Pen.  ii.  14),  with  baths,  gardens,  and  colonnades 
on  every  side,  Seleucus  built  the  temple  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  colossal:  its 
material  was  partly  marble,  uid  partly  wood;  the 
artbt  was  Bryaxis  the  Athenian,  whose  works  were 
long  celebrated  at  Rhodes  and  elsewhere.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Proir.  § 47)  It  is  described  at  length  by 
Libanius  {Monod.  de  Daphmato  TomplOf  iii.  334), 
who  states  that  the  god  was  represented  with  a  harpi 
and  as  if  m  the  act  of  singing  {i^u  (fiorri  fitfAos). 
With  the  worship  of  Apollo  Ajitiochns  Epiphanes  ae- 
aodated  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  sanctuary  of  Daphne. 
This  monareh  erected  here,  in  honour  of  that  di- 
vinity (with  whom  he  was  singnhirly  fond  of  iden- 
tifying himself),  a  colossal  statue  of  ivoiy  and  gold, 
resembling  that  of  Phidias  at  Olympta.  Games  also 
were  established  in  his  honour,  as  may  be  seen  by 
extant  coins  of  Antioch.  (See  MttUer's  AnHq,  An- 
HoehenoB,  p.  64,  note  12.)  The  games  of  Daphne 
are  described  in  Athenaeus.  (Ibid,  note  13.)  What 
has  been  said  may  be  enough  to  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  this  celebrated  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Selenddae,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  Oriental 
Greeks  before  the  Boman  occupation  of  Syria.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  road  between  Antioch 
and  Daphne,  which  passed  through  the  intermediate 
suburb  of  Heracleia,  was  bordered  by  gardens,  foun- 
tains, and  splendid  buildings,  suitable  to  the  gay 
processions  that  thronged  firom  the  city  gate  to  the 
scene  of  consecrated  pleasnre. 

The  celebrity  of  Daphne  continued  unimpaired  for 
a  long  period  under  the  Romans,  from  Pompey  to 
Constantine.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pompey  who 
enlarged  the  dimensions  of  the  sacred  enclosure  to 
the  drenmforenoe  of  80  stadia,  or  10  miles,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  {Lc;  see  Entrop.  vi.  14).  Some 
of  the  aqueducts  erected  for  the  use  of  Antioch  bj 
the  Roman  emperors  were  connected  with  the  spriof^ 

*  Whence  Antioch  is  called  by  Ausonius  {(lor, 
Urh.  ii.)  Phoebeae  lauri  domns. 
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dT  Daplme.  (Malala,  pp.  S43,  S78.)*  The  feign  oT 
Tnyan  was  ranuurkAble  in  the  annals  of  the  plaice  for 
the  restoration  of  the  baildings  destroyed  bj  an  earth- 
quake. That  of  Commodos  was  still  more  memo- 
nible  on  aooount  of  the  establishment  (or  rather  the 
Te-estabtishment)  of  periodical  Olympian  games  at 
A.ntioch ;  for  the  stadiam  of  Daphne  was  £he  scene 
of  the  festive  contests.  This  was  the  time  of  that 
eormptioD  of  mannen  (the  "  Daphmici  mores  **  of 
Marcus  Antoninus)  under  which  Roman  soldien  and 
Roman  emperors  suf&red  so  seriously  in  the  Syrian 
metropolis. 

The  decay  of  Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the  reign 
of  Julian,  when  the  struggle  between  Heathenism 
and  Christianity  was  decided  in  &vour  of  the  latter. 
Goostantine  erected  a  statue  of  Helena  within  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  and  the 
great  church  at  Antioch  was  roofed  with  cypress- 
wood  from  Daphne ;  which,  about  the  rngn  of  Zeno, 
fell  into  the  condition  of  an  oidinary  Syrian  town. 

It  is  needless  to  pnrsne  the  history  furtlier. 
Among  modem  travellers,  Pococke  and  Riditer  have 
fixed  the  site  of  Daphne  at  BeU^'Maa,  the  distance 
of  which  fixxn  Antakia  agrees  with  the  andeot 
measurement,  and  wh«re  some  poor  remains  are  found 
near  a  number  of  abundant  fountuns.  Forbiger 
(^AUe  Gtographie^  voL  ii.  p.  657)  thinks  with  Kinneir 
Uiat  the  true  position  is  at  Bai^fla;  but,  though  the 
apparent  connection  of  this  name  with  that  of  the 
martyr  Babylas  gives  some  ground  for  this  opinion, 
the  distance  from  Antioch  is  too  great;  and  the 
former  view  is  probably  correct.  No  detailed  account 
of  the  remains  has  been  given.  Poujoulat  says 
{Corr.  d Orient  viii.  38),  "A  cdttf  de  la  plus  pro- 
fonde  fontaine  de  Beit-el-moUt  on  remarque  des 
d^ris  massifs  appartenant  k  un  ^ifice  des  Ages 
recul^:  si  j'^tais  antiqnaire  et  savant,  je  poumus 
peut-€tre  prouver  que  oes  restes  sont  oenz  du  Temple 
d'ApoUon."  [J  S.H.] 

DAPHNON,  the  name  of  a  town  and  a  river  seated 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  1 1°  N. 

1.  The  town  (^Adipvwf  tdxpos^  Arrian,  PtripL 
Mar.  Ertfihr.  p.  7  ;  Strab.  xvi.  774)  was  situated 
between  the  promontory  Aromata  in  the  Regie 
Cinnamomifera  (^Cape  Guardafui)  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Uephas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  (Straiii 
of  Bab-el'Mandeb), 

S.  The  river  (Ai^rwr  fiiyas,  sometimes  denomi- 
nated 'AKdifPot^  Ptol.  iv.  I.  §  101)  lay  a  little  east- 
ward of  the  town  Daphnon,  and  formed  its  harbonr. 
The  Promontory  of  Uephas  sheltered  this  port  from 
the  east  wind,  and  broke  the  force  of  the  current  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straita.  [  W.  B.  D.] 

DAPHNUS  (Ao^ravff!  Etk  Aappo^yrtos  or 
Aa^¥ov<riof).  Stephanns  («.  v.)  mentions  several 
places  of  this  name ;  but  he  does  not  mentiwi  Daphnus 
in  the  territory  of  Clazomenae.  [Glazomienab.] 
He  mentions  a  lake  called  Dapnnusis  near  the 
Bithynian  Olympus.  [G.  L.] 

DAPHNUS  (Ao^Kovt:  Eth.  Aa^airriot,  A«- 
^i^oi^iOf ),  a  city  on  the  Euboean  sea,  originally  be- 
longing to  Phocis,  which  thus  extended  from  the 
Corinthian  gulf  to  the  Euboean  sea.  Its  narrow 
territory  separated  the  Locri  Eptcnemidii  from  the 
Locri  Opuntii;  but  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
Opnntii.  The  town  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  fixes  its  site  by  describing  it  as  distant 
20  stadia  from  Cynus  and  120  from  Elatda,  and  as 
having  a  harbour.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416,  424,  426; 
Plin.  Iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Leake,  Northern 
GreecBf  vol.  U  pp.  176.) 
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DABA(Ai{pa,Ptcd.vi.8.§4>.  X.kvuSimi 
Carauuiia,  at  no  great  dist.anee  firom  the  frontiir  d. 
Persia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  b  the  sm 
M  the  Dora  of  Hardan  iPeripL  p.  21)  lai  Uk 
Dara^  of  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s.  28).  Dr.  Vlnont  ccc- 
jectures  (  Voyage  of  NearckuB,  vol.  L  p.  372)  tljt 
it  is  the  same  as  the  J)ara-im  or  Derrerhm  4 
modem  charts. 

2.  A  city  in  Parthia.     [APATABcricDn.] 

3.  A  city  in  Mesopotamia.     [Daras.]     [V.] 
DA'RADAE,  the  name  of  Ethiopian  tribes  is  t«« 

dlfierent  parts  of  Africa;  one  aboat  the  ceotnl  fsit, 
in  Dar/our  (AopiBwr  Itfros,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  35).  tbe 
other  in  the  W.,  on  the  river  Daradvs,  aifo  aM 
Aethiopes  Dantitae.  (Polyb.  op  Plin.  v.  I;  Asv 
them.  ii.  5.)  [P.  S] 

DARADAX  (AapoBoC),  a  Syrian  river,  roentioiwl 
only  by  Xenoj^on  (Anab.  L  4.  §  10).  It  has  btci 
identified  with  the  Far,  a  small  tributuy  of  tb» 
Euphrates.  At  the  source  of  the  river  was  a  p>^ 
lace  of  Belesis,  then  satrap  of  Syria,  with  a  higeud 
beautilol  park,  which  wen  destroyed  by  Cynii  tbi 
Toonger.  {Anab.  L  c.)  [G.W.] 

DARADUS,  DARAS,  or  DARAT  (A«^>  I 
Aipas,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  6),  a  river  of  Africa.  fklW 
into  the  Atkntic  on  the  W.  coast,  near  the  Poftv 
Magnus,  and  containing  crocodiles  (PUn.  v.  l):!*^ 
bably  the  Gambia  or  Dio  d  Omro.  [P-  &] 

DARAE,  a  Gaetulian  tribe  in  the  W.  of  A£ne% 
on  a  monntain  stream  called  Dara,  on  the  S.  rte}^ 
of  M.  Atias,  adjacent  to  the  Pharosu.  (Plin-  ▼-  ^ ; 
Oros.  L  2;  Leo  Afr.  p.  602.)  [PS^] 

DARADRAE  (Aap(<8pax.  Ptol.  vu.  1.  ^  42).  t 
monntain  tribe  who  lived  in  the  upper  Indus.  For- 
biger conjectures  that  they  are  the  same  p^F 
whom  Strabo  (xv.  p.  706)  calls  Derdae,  and  Piiny 
Dardae  (vi.  19),  and  perhaps  as  the  Dadicse  of  He- 
rodotus (iii.  91,  vu.  66).  It  is  possible,  Ixm^y 
that  these  latter  people  lived  still  further  to  the  Vi 
perhaps  in  Sogdiana,  though  their  associatiai  with 
the  Gandarii  (Sanscrit  Gandhixas)  points  to  s  mcis 
southern  locality.  [^0. 

DARANTASIA,  a  place  in  Gallia  Narbonenai. 
The  nanM  occurs  only  in  the  Itins.  and  the  Kotitis 
of  the  prorinces  of  Gallia.  The  AntooiDe  Itm. 
places  it  on  the  road  fhxn  Mediolanum  is  Itslj  <>** 
the  Alpis  Gnia  to  Vienna  (  Vieime)  on  the  Bkm; 
and  the  Table  places  it  on  the  road  from  Vercelbe  d 
Italy  over  the  Alpis  Graia,  also  to  Vieona.  Boa 
agree  in  making  the  distance  from  ^erpotxm 
rBBBOiMTRUM]toDarantaaal4U.P.  Danatssa 
is  MotUiert  ea  Tareniaise,  a  place  sitoated  ftt  as 
angle  of  the  Isire^  and  the  chief  town  of  the  T»^ 
totM.  MouUer§  is  a  corruption  of  Monastcnon. 
The  old  name  of  the  pbu»,  Danntesia,  has  bea  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  conntry   called  7ar«^ 

which  is  included  in  the  Duchy  of  80909-   (^ 
Walekenaer,  G^.,  voL  iii  pp.  26, 27|  on  ibe  n)atrt 

here  refisrred  to.)  fG.  L.J 

DARAPSA.     [Bagtbiana,  p.  965,  a.J 
DARAS  (Adpoi,  Prooop.  BoU.  Pen.  1 10.  »•  ^^ 
de  Aedif,  ii.  l-^,  iii.  5),  a  town  of  Ue90IM«tf»>> 
about  98  stadia  from  Niaibis»  whicfa  jkp*^^ 
portant  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Lower  EmisrebetveA 
the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  and  the  Ssaan"^ 
princes.    According  to  Procopios,  it  wss  ni^d  d«° 
a  village  to  a  dty  by  the  emperor  ADastuia»i^ 
gave  it  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Ans>^i*'^P7^ 
A.D.507.  (MalaU,xvLp.ll5,whocalli*it^^^ 
It  was  built  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Rmo*" 
empire  towards  Assyria,  with  the  object  efo^*^*"'^ 
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kee|diig  some  dieck  apon  the  inooniODs  of  Uis 
Persians,  and  appears  to  hare  fulfilled  the  object  for 
which  it  was  erected  for  nearly  TOjearSffrom  the  reign 
of  Oftbades  (Kobdd)  to  that  of  Chosroes  I.  (Amukir' 
«0i£M).  Procopias  gives  a  full  account  (^BeU,  Pert, 
ii.  IS)  of  the  waj  in  which  Daraa  was  fortified, 
which,  as  Gibbon  has  remaiiced  {Decline  and  FaUj 
ch.  40),  maj  be  considered  as  representing  the  mili- 
tary architectnre  of  the  age.  But  besides  its  strong 
fortifications,  which  enabled  it  to  resist  more  than 
one  attack  from  the  Persians,  Daras  was  exceedingly 
well  supplied  with  proTisions,  &c  for  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  its  defence.  Procopius  gives  an  account  of 
a  marveUoos  fountain  of  water,  whose  source,  on  a 
neighbouring  height,  was  in  such  a  position  that  the 
supply  oould  not  be  cut  ofi*  by  an  enemy,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  distributed  through  the  town  to 
the  inhabitants  by  various  channels,  no  one  knowing 
whither  it  went  on  reaching  the  outer  walls  {BtU, 
Goth.  iv.  7). 

Procopius  also  mentions  a  series  of  combats  which 
took  place  under  the  walUofDarasbetweeutlie  Romans 
under  Belisarins  and  the  Persians  {Bell.  Pert.  i.  13), 
bj  which  the  Romans  maintained  the  town,  owing 
to  the  admirable  military  dispositions  of  Belisarius. 
Daras  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
during  the  reign  of  Justin  II.,  a.  d.  574,  after  a 
memorable  si^e  of  six  months  by  Chosroes  II. 
(TheophyL  Hitt  Maw.  hi.  9,  10.)     The  campaign 
of  Mardan  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin, 
and  the  result  of  the  fall  of  Daras  was  the  disgrace 
of  the  general  (Theophyl.  /.  e. ;  Theophan.  ap.  Phot. 
Co  J.  64;  Evagr.  v.  8 — 10),  a  truce  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  appointment  of  Tiberius  as  an  asso- 
ci.ite  in  the  empire.    Hormisdas  IV.  (Hormuzd  IV.), 
who  succeeded  Chosroes,  is  said  by  Theopbanes  to 
have  hten  the  general  who  took  Daras,  and  sub- 
sequently concluded    the   above-mentioned    peace. 
(Theophan.  L  c.)     D'Anville  {UEuphraU  et  Tigre, 
p.  53)  has  tried,  but  we  think  in  vain,  to  find  any  town 
or  ruins  which  may  mark  the  site  of  Daras.      [V.] 
DARDAE.     [Daradkae.] 
DA'RDANl  (AapScu'oi),  a  tribe  in  the  south- 
west of  Moeuia,  and  extending  also  over  a  part  of 
illyricnm.     (Strab.  vii.  p.  316;    Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  2; 
CaifS.  Bell.  Civ.  iiL  4 ;    Liv.  xl.  57 ;    Plin.  iii.  29 ; 
Oic.  p.  Sett.  43.)     According  to  Strabo,  they  were 
a  very  wild  and  filthy  race,  living  in  caves  under 
dunghills,  but  very  fond  of  music.  [L.  S.] 

DARDA'NIA  (AopSovra)  or  DARDANICE,  a 
territory  in  Mysia,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.  Stmbo  (p.  565)  interprets  Homer 
M  placing  Dardania  above  Ilium,  on  the  Paroreia  of 
Troja;  and  (p.  596)  in  another  place,  after  de- 
scribing the  potdtions  of  Abydus,  Dardanus,  and  the 
places  on  the  coa^t  of  the  Hellespont  as  far  as  Si- 
geium,  he  says,  "  above  them  lies  the  Trojan  pUin, 
vhich  extends  eastward  many  stadia,  as  far  as  Ida. 
The  Paroma  (mountain  tract)  is  narrow :  it  extends 
on  one  side  south  as  far  as  the  parts  about  Scepsis, 
and  north  to  the  Lycians  about  Zeleia."  Again, 
when  he  is  describing  the  places  about  the  promon- 
tory of  Lectum,  and  the  river  Satnioeis,  he  says  that 
all  these  places  are  adjacent  to  Dardania  and  Scepnis, 
being  a  kind  of  second  and  lower  Dardania  (p.  606). 
There  is  really  no  historical  province  Dardania,  and 
all  that  Strabo  says  of  it  is  derived  from  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Iliad.  The  Dardani  and  Dardanii 
are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.8 19,  xv.425).  Aeneas, 
ill  the  Iliad,  is  the  commander  of  the  Dardani. 
Dardanus,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  settled  In  Dardania 
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loDg  before  Hinm  was  built  in  the  plun.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  Piiamns;  and  there  were  five  generations 
fipom  Dardanus  to  Priamus.  (//.  zx.  215,  &c.) 
Darius  was  a  wanderer  into  Asia;  and  the  legend 
seems  to  represent  a  trsditioD  of  the  Dardani  coming 
from  Europe  and  seizing  a  part  of  Mysia.  Dar- 
danus found  the  coimtry  occupied  by  Tencri,  who 
had  a  king  Teucer.  According  to  the  authority 
of  Cephalon  (Steph.  B.  t.  vv.  *ApiaSii  and  A^ip&tyof), 
Dardanus  came  from  Samothraoe  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Teucer.  Cephalon  and  Hellanicus  could 
not  agree  about  the  woman's  name. 

Strabo  mentions  a  promontory  Dardanis  or  Dar- 
danium,  about  70  stadia  south  of  Abydus:  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Kephiz  Bumu  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
Ptmta  dei  Barbieri  of  the  Europeans  (Strab.  pp. 
587,  595);  and  probably  that  which  Pliny  calls 
Trapeza.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  descendants 
of  Aeneas  maintained  themselves  in  part  of  the 
inland  territory  of  Dardania,  after  the  war  of  Troy. 
Xenophon  {HeU.  iii.  I.  §  10)  speaks  of  one  Zenis 
a  Dardaneus,  who  had  a  principiality  in  Mysia,  and 
Scepsis  and  Gergitlia  were  two  of  his  strong  places; 
but  the  territoiy  that  he  had  was  not  the  old  Dar- 
dania. Xenophon  calls  it  the  Aeolis  of  Phama- 
bazus.  [0.  L.] 

DARDA'NIA  (AopSavra),  a  district  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Moesia,  which  received  its  name  from 
its  inhabitants,  the  Dardani.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  6.) 
That  district,  now  forming  the  southernmost  portion 
of  Servia,  became  a  part  of  the  praefecture  of  eastern 
Illyricum  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  (Hierocl.  p. 
655:  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS,  DA'RDANUM  (^  Adp5ayos,  r6 
AdpSayoy.  Eth.  AapSoyc^s),  a  city  of  the  Troad, 
originally  named  Teucris.  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Mnaseas  (Steph.  B.  t.  v.  AdpBayos^  Darda- 
nus built  or  settled  Dardanus,  and  named  the  country 
Dardania,  which  was  called  Teucris  before.  [Dar- 
dania.] This  old  story  of  Dardanus  being  the 
founder  of  the  city,  is  reported  by  various  other  au- 
thorities. (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  I ;  Died.  iv.  75;  Conon. 
apud  Phot.  Narr.  21.)  It  seems  that  the  city  was 
sometimes  called  Dardania  as  well  as  the  country. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Dardanium.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  Hellespont,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
promontory  Dardanis  or  Dardanium  (Map  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  by  Capt  Graves  and  T.  A.  B.  Spratt, 
Esq.,  London  Geog.  Journal^  vol.  xii.),  and  70 
stadia  from  Abydus.  Between  Abydus  and  Dar- 
danus, says  Strabo  (p.  595),  is  the  Rhodius.  There 
are  two  streams  marked  in  the  map:  one  nearer 
Dardanus,  which  enters  the  Hellespont  close  to  the 
promontory  of  Dardanis ;  and  another  near  Stdtania^ 
a  little  north  of  which  is  the  site  of  Abydns.  Dr. 
Forohhammer,  in  tlie  map  referred  to.  which  con 
tains  his  determination  of  the  ancient  sites,  makes 
the  stream  at  Stdtania  to  be  the  ancient  Rhodius; 
and  this  appears  to  be  right,  according  to  Strabo, 
who  says  that  it  enters  the  sea  opposite  to  Cyiios- 
sema  in  the  Chersonesus.  Strabo  adds,  however, 
some  say  that  the  Rhodius  flows  into  tlie  Aesepus; 
but  of  course  the  Rhodius  must  then  be  a  different 
river  from  the  sti-eam  that  enters  the  sea  between 
Abydus  and  Dardanus  (pp.  598,  603).  Homer 
mentions  the  Rhodius  (//.  xii.  20). 

Stn^  obtjcrves  that  the  Dardanus  of  his  time,  the 
town  on  the  coast,  was  not  the  old  town  of  Dardanus, 
or  Dardania,  which  appears  from  Uie  Iliad  to  have 
been  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  It  was  an  older  town  than 
Ilium,  and  did  not  exist  in  Strabo's  time.    The  later 
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town  was  an  Aeolian  settlement,  and  it  is  nMBtioMd  { 
aiwmg  the  towns  on  the  Hellespont,  which  Danriaes  j 
the  Persian  took  after  the  burning  of  Sardia.  (Herod.  ' 
T.  1 17.)  In  another  place  (vi.  43).  Herodotus  ob-  | 
aerreii  that  Daidanua  bordered  on  the  territory  of 
Abjdus;  which  might  also  be  safelj  inferred  from 
the  passage  in  the  fifth  book.  It  is  mentiooed  bj 
Scylaz  in  his  Periplus  of  tiie  Troad.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  tlie 
twentr.first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c 
411).  the  line  of  the  68  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians 
extended  from  Abjdos  to  Dardanus  (Thnc.  viii.  104); 
a  statement  that  can  liardly  be  correct,  for  tlie  ships 
that  were  outside  of  the  promontory  of  Danianis 
would  be  completely  separated  fir»m  tlie  res*.  Stnbo 
(p.  595)  says  that  Dardanus  was  so  weak  a  place, 
that  the  kings,  by  whom  he  means  Alexander's  snc- 
cessnrs,  some  of  them  several  times  removed  all  the 
people  to  Abydus,  and  othera  moved  them  back 
again  to  their  old  place.  On  this  spot  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla  and  Mithridates  met,  after  Sulla  had  crossed 
over  from  Europe,  and  here  they  came  to  tenns 
about  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  b.  c.  84.  (Strab. 
p.  595;  PluL  Sulla,  c.  24.)  It  was  at  that  time  a 
free  city,  having  been  declared  such  by  the  Romans 
after  the  peace  with  king  Antiochus,  b.  c.  1 90,  in 
honour  of  the  Trojan  descrat  of  the  people.  (Lit. 
zxzvii.  9,  37,  zxzviii.  39.) 

There  are  many  imperial  coins  of  Dardanus;  and 
**  the  name  of  the  river  Rhodius  appears  on  a  medal 
of  Donma.  Sestini,  Mon.  Vet  p.  76."  (Cramer, 
Ana  Minor,  voL  i.  p.  82.)  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  stream  which  flows  into  the  Hellespont  near 
the  cape  Davdanis,  is  the  Rhodius,  snd  not  the  river 
nearer  Abydus ;  but  it  u  not  decisive.  The  modern 
name  Dardanelles  is  generally  sappoeed  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  Dardanus.  [G.  L.] 

DAREIUM.     [Apavarcticenb  ] 

DARENTIACA,  as  D'Anville  writes  the  name, 
but  Daventia,  as  Walckenaer  writes  it,  a  phioe  m 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  puts 
between  Augusta  {Aouit)  and  Civitas  Vooontiurum 
{Vie),  The  site  is  unknown.  It  is  fixed  by  some 
writers  near  a  place  called  SaUlant,  [G.  L.] 

DABGAMA'NES  {Aafryatdinis,  Ptol.  vi.  1 1.  §  2. 
18.  §  2),  according  to  Ptolemy,  a  river  which  flowed 
through  Bactriana  and  fell  into  the  Oxus,  crossing 
on  its  way  the  countiy  of  the  Paropamisidae.  Ammi- 
anus  states  that  the  Orgomanenes  (evidently  this 
river)  and  the  Ochus  unite,  and  then  fall  into  the 
Oxus  (xxiii.  6).  Wilson  {Ariana,  p.  160)  thinks 
its  modem  representative  is  either  the  Dchat  or  the 
Gori  river.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  another  tributary  of 
the  Oxus,  which  he  calls  Dargoedus  (AdfryoiSov,  vi. 
11.  §  2),  and  which  appears  to  have  flowed  in  nearly 
the  same  direction  as  the  Dai^amenes.  Wibion 
{Ariana,  p.  162)  seems  to  think  thb  stream  is  the 
Gori  or  river  of  Kundun  Perhaps,  aAer  all,  the 
Dargamenes  and  Dargoedus  are  one  and  the  same 
river.  [v.] 

DARIDNA  {/iipAva:  Eth.  Aapaveuos),  a  vil- 
.age  of  Paphlagonia,  mentioned  by  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  in  his  work  on  Paphlagonia.  (Stepta.  B. 
t,  V.)  [G.  L.] 

DARIORIGUM  {^api6ptyoy),  the  capital  of  the 
Vsneti,  one  of  the  Armoric  nations  of  Gallia  (Ptol. 
ii.  8).  The  Table  has  the  same  place  on  the  road 
from  Juliomagus  {Angers)  to  Gesocribate  {Bred), 
but  under  the  name  D&rtoritum.  Dariorigum  is 
supposed  to  be  the  modem  town  of  Vattneg,  in  the 
department  of  Morbihan.    It  seems  that  Dariorigum 
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accegdiDg  to  the  fiuhion  of  maoy  other  Gallie  tow, 
took  the  name  of  the  people  under  the  Empinv  ^ol 
the  name  Veneti  is  the  origin  of  rtmnas.  The  Br^ 
tons  still  call  the  place  Wenet  or  GumeL      [G.  L] 

DARNIl,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemj  ss 
lying  to  the  south  of  Rhobogdii  (or  the  populsiiia 
about  Fair  Head),  coinciding  with  the  soathem  part 
of  Antrim  and  the  northon  part  vS  I>>wn.  [B.G.  L] 

DARN  IS  (Ailfiyir;  ernmeously  written  in  PloleiDy 
A4p8ay(s  ;  Zaptwii,  Stadiasm.  -p.  444:  Dema\,  a 
city  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  coast,  near  the  £.  eztKs::tT 
of  the  country,  is  only  mentioned  by  oaiDpnrativ4>;r 
late  writers,  and,  though  a  bishop's  see,  sppcsn 
never  to  have  been  sn  important  place,  {/tin.  A>tL 
pp.  68,  70;  Amm.  Marc.  zxii.  16;  Pacfaoi,  p.  96; 
Baith,  p.  480.)  [P.  S.1 

DARRAE  (Aa^M).  Two  tribes  «f  this  n^x< 
are  mentioned  in  the  Aralnan  peninsnla,  one  in  tte 
Hedja*  by  Ptolemy  (vL  7),  the  other  in  modem 
Oman  by  Pliny  (vi.  28).  Mr.  For»ter  says  ^  tliU 
two  tribes  of  different  origin,  but  similar  ^peHati-K  -. 
anciently  existed, as  the  places  which  they  bihabiteit. 
and  which  etill  respectively  presei-ve  th«r  nan.<^ 
actually  exist  in  both  sitnatitMn;  the  one  a  JoktAi  ite 
race,  inhabitants  of  Darrha,  in  Omdn  ;  the  other  as 
Ishmaelite  people,  inhabitants  of  Kkedkejfre,  i)e«r 
Yembo,  and  in  whose  name  we  discover,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  fiuniiiar  oontractioo  (Kedarritj^;, 
Darrhae),  a  branch  of  the  renowned  peo|Je  of  Kedar." 
{Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  54;  comp.  p.  79.)  Of  the  latter 
he  further  writes:  "The  town  of  Kkedhefre,  npi4i 
the  same  coast  (of  Hedjaz),  north-west  of  the  Lc^ 
moimtain,  taken  in  oonjunctian  with  the  tribe  •! 
Khadhera,  carries  the  existing  ti^ces  of  Kedar  to 
the  nortliem  frontier  of  the  Hedjaz  ;  the  ascertaimd 
site  of  the  Dame,  Cedrei,  or  Kedranitae,  of  Pioiefr.r, 
Pliny,  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  aft^  Uranju»  ' 
(vol.  i.  p.  26 1 ).  Of  the  former,  in  Omdn.  be  says.  *^  the 
name  (if  Hadoram  remppears,  apparently,  in  the  IXn 
and  Darrae  of  Pliny,  or  the  modem  tribe  and  town 
of  Darrha"  (vol.  L  p.  139),  to  the  west  of  Has-el- 
Had,  [G.  W.] 

DARSA,  a  place  in  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the 
Rcnnan  consul  Cn.  Manlius  (Li v.  xxxviiL  15)  came 
after  leaving  Cormasa.  [Cormasa.]  The  nte  of 
Cormasa  is  unknown.  Livy  remarks  that  Dsrsa  was 
the  next  city  to  Cormasa,  but  he  says  nothing  of 
the  distance ;  and  the  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
fragments  of  Polybius  (xxiL  19).  [G.  L.] 

DARVENUM  {Aapmitpw,  Ao^tfrpPor),  a  town 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  S7)  as  one 
of  the  thi^ee  towns  of  the  Cantii,  I«ondininm  and  Ra- 
tupiae  {London  and  Riebboromgh)  being  the  other 
twa  [R.  G.  L.] 

DASCU'SA  {AwneaCau,  Ptol.  t.  7.  §  2,  the 
common  reading  is  Aammirra),  a  fwtmas  in  leaser 
Armenia,  upon  the  river  Euphrates,  75  M.  P.  from 
Zimara  (Piin.  v.  20),  and  45  M.P.  to  the  N.of  Ciaca 
{PetU.  Tab,  comp.  Anton.  Itin,)  It  was  garrisoned 
by  the  "  Ala  Aureliana  "  (JVot.  Imp.  cxxvu.)  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  ferry  and  lead  mines  of 
Kebbdn  Ma'din,  the  poinU  where  the  Kard  Sn  is 
joined  by  the  MnrAd  Chdl  at  about  270  nlks  from 
iU  source.  (Bitter,  Erdkmde,  vol  x.  pp.  800, 823, 
831 ,  858 ;  Jonm.  Gtog.  Soe,  vol.  vi.  p.  203 ;  Cheney, 
£ji^JE:i9)Ara^voLLp.41,Tol.iii.271.)  [E3J.] 

DASCYLI'TIS.     [DAacnjuM.] 

DASCY'LIUM  (Aoirir^Aiov,  AaenXeUr,  Dmcy- 
lus :  Eth.  AeuncvXinis).  Stejduuitts  B.  («.  v.)  men- 
tions several  Asiatic  cities  called  Dascylimn.  Tba 
only  place  of  any  historical  note  is  the  town  near  thf 
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Propontu.  Herodotus  (Ui.  120)  mentions  Mitro- 
bates,  a  Persian,  as  governor  of  Uie  nome  in  Dascj- 
lium;  and  again  (iii.  126),  be  calls  the  same  man 
the  govenuMT  of  Dsscylinm  (r^  4k  Aoo'kvXmIov 
Sitapxop),  But  in  vi.  33,  he  speaks  of  the  Cjzi- 
ceoi  submitting  to  Oebares,  son  of  Megabazos,  "  the 
goreroar  in  Dascylium."  Agesilaus,  in  one  of  his 
campaigns,  marched  to  Phrygia,  and  came  near 
Dascjliam.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  §  13.)  Xenophon, 
vho  speaks  of  the  Phrygia  of  Phamabasns,  seems  to 
place  Dascylinm  in  Phrygia  {Hell,  iv.  I.  §  15);  bat 
his  narrative  is  coufuAod,  and  nothing  can  be  learned 
frum  it  as  to  the  position  of  Dascyliam.  He  says 
that  Phamabazus  had  his  palace  here,  and  there 
were  many  large  rilUges  about  it,  which  abounded 
with  supplies;  and  there  were  hunting  grounds,  both 
in  enclosed  parks  aod  in  the  open  country,  very  fine. 
A  river  flowed  round  the  place,  and  it  was  full  of 
fi:sh.  There  was  also  plenty  of  birds.  The  go- 
vernor spent  his  winter  here;  from  which  fact  and 
the  context  we  seem  to  learn  that  it  was  in  the  low 
country.  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  the  Grani- 
cos,  »ent  Parmeno  to  take  Dascylium  (Arrian,  Anab. 
i.  17.  §2);  but  there  is  nothing  in  Arrian  which 
shows  its  position.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a  large  place,  but  it  gave  name  to  a  Persian 
fekatrapy  (rV  AcurfcuArnr  aarpawtiofy  Thucyd.  i. 
129),  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  defined. 

Strabo  (p.  575)  says  that,  above  the  lake  Dascy- 
lUU,  there  are  two  large  lakes,  the  Apolloniatis  and 
the  Miletopolitis;  and  on  the  Dascylitis  is  the  town 
of  Dascylium.  Wo  must  therefore  look  for  Dascy- 
liuin  and  its  lake  between  the  shores  of  the  Propontis 
and  the  lakes  ApoUoniatiB  [ Apolloniab,  p.  1 6 1 ,  b.] 
and  Miletopolitis.  Strabo  also  says  that  the  Doliones 
are  a  people  about  Cyzicus,  from  the  river  Aesepus 
to  the  Rhyndacus  and  the  lake  Dascylitis ;  from  which 
we  might  perhaps  conclude  that  the  Dsscylitis  is 
east  of  the  Rhyndacus;  and  another  passage  (p.  5d2) 
seems  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Strabo's  time 
the  territory  of  the  Gyziceni  extended  to  the  Mileto- 
politis and  the  Apolloniatis ;  they  had  also  one  part 
of  the  Dascylitis,  and  the  Bysantines  had  the  other. 
From  this  also  we  infer  that  it  was  east  of  the  Rhyn- 
dacus. Mela  (L  19),  in  express  words,  pbices  J)as- 
rylos,  as  be  calls  it,  east  of  the  Rhyndacus.  Pliny 
(v.  32)  says  that  it  is  on  the  coast.  Hecataeus, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  550),  says  that  a  river  Odrys- 
ses  flows  from  the  west  out  of  the  Dascylitis,  through 
the  plains  of  Mygdonia,  into  the  Rhyndacus.  But 
this  description  applies  to  a  lake  west  of  the  Rhyn- 
dacus. Strabo  further  says  (p.  588)  that  the  lake 
Dascylitis  was  also  called  Aphnitis;  and  he  again 
mentions  the  Aphnitis  (p.  59),  but  without  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Dascylitis.  Stephanus  («.  v  'A4>- 
if^toy^  says  that  the  lake  near  Cyzicus  is  Aphnitis, 
and  that  it  was  formerly  called  Artynia.  There  is 
no  lake  nearer  to  Cyzicus  than  the  lake  of  Moniyaa, 
west  of  the  Rhyndacus,  which  is  the  ancient  Mile- 
topolitis. The  Rhyndacus  flows  through  the  ApoI> 
loniatis. 

Leake,  in  his  map  of  Asia  Minor,  marks  a  lake 
Dascylitis  north  of  the  Apolloniatis,  and  consequently 
between  it  and  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  east 
of  the  course  of  the  Rhyndacus  after  it  has  flowed 
from  the  Apolloniatis.  Some  authoritiee  speak  of 
a  lake  in  this  part  called  Dicukilli,  or  some  name 
like  it;  but  this  seems  to  require  further  confirma- 
tion. This  town  Dascylium  mnst  liave  existed  to  a 
late  time,  fur  a  bi.nhop  of  Dascylia  is  mentioned. 
(Plin.  V.  32,  ed.  Huniuin.) 
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What  we  can  learn  about  Dascylium  is  very  un- 
satisfiu^iy.  There  is  a  river  marked  in  the  newest 
maps,  which  rises  near  Br<m»My  and  flows  westward 
towards  the  Rhyndacus,  but  its  junction  with  the 
Rhyndacus  is  not  marked.  It  is  called  the  lAt/er 
Su,  or  N\fer.  Cramer  {Asia  Minora  vol.  L  p.  ]  72) 
conjectures  that  this  may  be  the  Odrysses  of  Heca- 
taeus, though  it  does  not  run  in  the  direction  de- 
scribed in  Srabo's  text;  and  that  it  is  also  the  river 
described  by  Xenophon.  [G.  L.] 

DA'SEAE  (^Aeurdai:  Eth.  Aa<rcfl(rt)r),  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  on  the  road  from 
Megalopolis  to  Phigalea,  7  stadia  from  Mwnn'sff^ 
and  29  stadia  from  Megalopolis.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been 
removed  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  Its  name  was  apparently  derived  from  the 
thick  woods,  the  remains  of  which  still  cover  the 
heights  of  Deli  Hastanij  near  which  Daseae  must 
have  stood.  (Pans.  viu.  3.  §  3,  viii.  27.  §  4,  viiL 
36.  §  9;  Curtius,  Pelopotmeso$f  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

DASMENDA  (AnrfifVSa),  a  hill.fort  in  Cappa- 
docia.     [Cappadocia,  p.  507,  b.]  [G.  L.J 

DASSARETAE,  DASSARE'TII  (Amrao^toi, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  318;  Ptol.  iu.  13.  §  32;  Aaacapinu 
Steph.  B.  Appian,  Illyr.  i;  Mela,  ii.  3.  §  11;  Plin 
iii.  23.  s.  26),  au  Illyrian  people  whose  position  can 
be  well  ascertained,  from  their  having  occupied  the 
great  valley  which  contained  the  lake  of  Lychnitis 
and  the  plains  of  Koritzd,  The  W.  part  of  Dassa- 
retia  was  a  contrast  to  the  £.,  consisting  entirely  of 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  intersected  by  branches 
of  the  river  Apsus.  If  Berdt  be  the  site  of  Antipatria, 
it  will  follow  that  the  Dassaretae  possessed  all  the 
lower  mountainous  country  lying  between  Koritza 
and  Berdtf  beyond  which  latter  the  frdntiers  of  the 
Dassaretae  met  those  of  the  TauUintii  Bylliones  and 
Chaonians  of  Epirus;  on  the  K.  they  bordered  on 
the  Eordeti  and  Penestae  and  partly  on  the  Tanlantii, 
while  to  the  £.  the  crest  of  the  great  central  ridge 
very  naturaUy  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them  and  the  Pelagcmes,  Brygi,  and  Orestae, 
or  in  other  words,  between  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
It  follows  from  these  boundaries  that  Dassaretia  was 
not  less  than  60  miles  in  length  and  as  much  in 
breadth, — an  extent  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  statement  in  Polybius  (v.  108)  who  in  addition 
to  the  towns  on  the  lake  of  Lychnitis  represents  the 
Phoebatae,  Pissantini,  Calicoeni,  and  Pirustae  all  as 
tribes  of  DasHsretia.  (Leake,  Trav.  m  North  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  pp.  325,  foil.)  The  Phoebatae  chiefly  inha- 
bited the  valley  of  the  Uzimi^  and  the  Pissantini 
tliat  of  the  Devol.  The  Pinistae  would  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Dassaretia,  as  they  joined 
the  Taulantli  and  some  other  more  northerly  Illy- 
rians  to  assist  the  Romans  in  the  reduction  of  Gentius. 
^Liv.  xlv.  26).  They  probably  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate tract  between  the  Pissantini  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Devol  and  the  S.  extremity  of  the  hike 
Lychnitis,  in  which  case  there  is  only  the  plain  of 
Korytzd  to  the  left  of  the  Eordaicus  for  the  situation 
of  the  Calicoeni.  The  operations  of  the  consul  Sul- 
picius  against  Philip  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  200, 
illustrate  the  ancient  geography  of  this  district. 
Tlie  Roman  general  marched  from  Apollonia  of 
Illyria  through  Dassaretia  into  Lyncestis.  The  open 
country  supplied  him  with  such  abundance  of  grain 
that  he  was  enabled  to  save  his  own  stock  while  he 
passed  through  the  plain  of  Dassaretia,  and  induced 
him  afterwards  to  Kend  back  his  foragers  thither, 
though  he  was  ent'am{»od  in  an  equally  fertile  plain, 
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ot  which  howorer  he  had  not  zniliUrj  passessictti 
(Liv.  zxxi.  33.)  On  peace  being  made  after  the 
battle  of  Cjnoscephalae,  Ljchnidas,  which  was  the 
principal  town  of  the  Dassaretae,  was  given  up  to 
Pleuratus  (Liv.  xxziii.  34)  the  son  of  Scaniiktdas,  the 
Illyrian  prince,  who  in  the  Social  War  had  struggled 
unsuccessfollj  with  Philip  for  the  possession  of 
Dassaretia  (Polyb.  ▼.  108.)  The  Daasaretae  had 
several  towns  besides  Lychmtdus.  Gbrunium  and 
Antipatkia  were  in  Phoebatis  both  on  tlie  Uziimi; 
to  the  £.  of  these  on  the  Devol  maj  be  placed 
Orgesscs,  which  was  a  town  of  the  Pissantiiu;  and 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  camp  of  Sulpicius,  Cobra- 
OUH,  CoDRioN,  and  Ilium  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  vallej  of  the  Uzumi  above  Berdt  on  the  slopes 
of  Tomdr.  Besides  these  Creonium  and  Gerus 
are  enumerated,  with  luiu:  towns  on  the  lake  Lych- 
nitis,  viz.  Emchelariae,  Gerax,  Sation,  and 
Boil  (Polyb.  /.  c).  These  four  towns  were,  it  has 
been  inferred,  on  its  W.  shore,  as  the  Itineraries 
which  followed  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Drilo  to  Ljchnidos,  make  no  mention 
of  these  places.  [K.  B.  J.] 

DASTARGUM.     [Carmalas.] 

DATII  (AcCriot),  a  people  of  Aqnitania  in  Gallia, 
mentioned  bj  Ptolemj  (ii.  7),  who  names  their 
capital  Tasta  (Tdard).  These  names  occur  no- 
where else.  Ptolemj  places  the  Batii  south  of  the 
Gabali,  and  more  north  than  the  Auscii.  Thus  their 
position  is  indicated  in  a  general  waj.  Walckenaer 
has  made  an  ingenious  conjecture  as  to  the  position 
of  the  DatiL  The  Ruteni  were  south  of  the  Gabali, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  their  territory,  which 
bordered  on  the  Gabali,  is  a  river  named  Daze^  in 
the  department  of  Aveyron  ;  and  not  far  from  this 
river  JDoce,  to  the  south,  is  a  place  named  Tegiet. 
Walckenaer  concludes  from  this  resemblance  of 
names  that  the  Datii  occupied  a  tract  between  the 
river  Lot  and  Aveyron^  which  was  once  called  St. 
AlhuL  Resemblance  of  name  alone  is  not  sufHcient 
evidence  of  ancient  sites,  but  here  we  have  no  other 
evidence;  and  the  position  of  the  modem  names 
corresponds  well  enough  with  the  possible  position  of 
the  Datii  as  indicated  by  Ptolemj.  The  conjecture 
of  Walckenaer  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  if  it  is  true, 
which  he  mentions,  that  the  names  Dqm  and  Teatet 
occor  in  no  other  part  of  France.  (Walckenaer. 
(r^.,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.)  [G.  L.] 

DATUM.     [Neapolis.] 

DAULIS  ( AovXts :  at  a  later  time  Aav\/a,  Strab. 
iz.  p.  423,  and  AkOoXiov^  Polyb.  iv.  25 :  Etk,  Aai/- 
Xios,  Herod,  viii.  35  ;  AavAtcvv,  Aesch.  CkoSph, 
674:  Dhavlia),  a  very  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and  on  the  road  from  Orcho- 
menus  and  Chacroneia  to  Delphi.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  woody  character  of  the 
district,  since  IhvKos  was  used  by  tlie  inhabitants 
instead  of  ^duros^  while  others  soaght  for  tlie  origin  of 
the  name  in  the  mythical  nymph  Daulis,  a  daughter 
of  Cephissus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423;  Pans.  x.  4.  §  7.) 
Daulis  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  Phocian  town 
along  with  Grissa  and  Panopeus.  (/£.  ii.  520.)  It 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  (i  the 
Thracian  king,  Tereos,  who  married  Procne,  the 
daughter  of  PandiMi,  king  of  Athens,  and  as  the 
scene  of  those  horrible  deeds  in  consequence  of  which 
Procne  was  changed  into  a  swallow,  and  her  sister 
Philomele  into  a  nightingale.  Hence  the  latter  was 
called  by  the  poets  the  Daulian  bird.  (Thuc.  ii. 
29 ;  Paus.  L  e.)  The  woody  district  round  the  town 
it  still  a  fiivottrite  haunt  of  the  nightingale. 
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Daulis  was  destroyed  by  the  Penians  in  tiie  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  viiL  35.)  It  was  de. 
fltroyed  a  second  time  by  Philip,  at  the  ezd  of  the 
Sacred  War  (Paus.  x  3.  §  1)  ;  bat  it  was  sabee- 
qucntly  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  in  later  times  as  a 
town  almost  impregnable  in  consequence  of  its  situa- 
tion upon  a  lofty  hill  (''Daulis,  quia  in  tnroalo 
excelso  sita  est,  nee  scalis  nee  operibns  c^  pocerav" 
Liv.  xxxii.  18).  Pansanias  relates  (x.  4.  §  7)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Daalis  were  few  in  nmnber,  bat 
surpassed  all  the  other  Phocians  in  stature  and 
strength.  The  only  building  in  the  town  mentiotied 
by  him  was  a  temple  of  Athena;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood he  spealu  of  a  district  called  Troniss,  is 
which  was  the  chapel  of  a  hero  called  the  Arche- 
getes. 

The  name  of  Daulis  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the 
modem  village  o!'  Dhavlia,  situated  in  a  narrow 
valley,  through  which  fiuws  a  bnnch  of  the  Ce- 
phissus, called  Platanii.  The  walls  ot  the  arropi4is 
may  be  traced  on  the  summit  of  the  height  ri^isi^ 
opposite  the  modem  village,  and  connected  with  tbe 
foot  of  Parnassus  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Within  the 
enclosure  is  an  ancient  church  of  St  Theod<x«. 
Here  an  inscription  has  been  found  in  which  incntiofi 
is  made  of  the  worship  of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Se- 
rapis.  Before  the  door  of  the  church  in  the  modem 
village  is  another  ancient  inscription,  of  considerable 
length,  reooitling  an  arbitmtion  made  at  Chaeninea 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  concerning  certain  prttpertj 
in  Daulis.  It  is  given  by  Leake,  and  in  Bockh  s  col- 
lection (No.  1732).  in  this  inscription  we  read 
of  '*a  road  leading  to  the  Archagetes,**  which  b 
evidently  the  chapd  of  the  hero  spoken  of  by  Pan- 
sanias.  Gne  of  the  plots  of  land  in  the  inacriptifA 
is  called  Platanus,  from  which  probably  comes  tbe 
name  of  the  river  PiaUmid. 

Gn  one  of  the  heights  above  Dhavlia  lies  the  mo- 
nastery of  Jerusalem.  The  road  leading  to  it  frun 
tlie  village,  and  from  it  to  the  upper  heights  of  Par- 
nassus, is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  road  from  Daalis 
to  Parnassus  correctly  described  by  Paosaniaa  as 
longer  than  the  one  from  Delphi,  bat  less  difficult. 
(Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greeo^  vol.  L  p.  204; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece.,  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  seq.;  Ulrichs, 
Reiten  w  Griechenktnd^  p.  148.) 

DAUNIA.     [Apoua.] 

DAVLVNUM.  "  MnUtio  Daviannm  "  is  pbod 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Valentia 
(Vaience)  in  Gallia  KarlxHiensis  to  Vapancom 
(Gap}.  The  distance  from  **  Mansio  Monte  Se> 
leuci "  to  Davianum,  which  is  on  the  roAd  from 
Mons  Seleucus  to  Vapiuccmi,  is  8  M.  P.  D'Anvilk 
identifies  Davianum  with  a  place  Feme.  Hens  Se- 
leucus is  certainly  Saleony  and  the  position  of  Davi- 
anum may  be  ascertained  tolerably  weU.  Walcke- 
naer places  it  at  La  Beaumette^  iMref  et  It  hoia  4t 
Dh>es^  near  the  BaeUe  Moneallon.  [G.  L.] 

DAXIMONI'TIS  (Ao^ifuwrms),  a  country  in 
Pontus,  in  the  valley  of  the  rivttr  Iris.  (Strabi  p. 54 7-) 
Hamilton  (^Reaearchee,  ^.  vol.  L  p.  358),  speaking 
of  the  valley  of  Tourkhal,  says:  "  Here  tbe  Iris 
changes  its  course  from  west  to  north,  agreeing  with 
Strabo*s  description  of  that  river  near  Gaauva, 
where  it  leaves  the  plain  of  Daximonitia."  Tourkhoi 
is  west  of  Tocatf  and  a  little  further  north.  [G.  U] 

DEA  VOGGNTIGRUM,  a  city  of  the  Vocnotii, 
who  were  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  tbe  east  ^de  cf 
the  Rhone.  Dea  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Itiis., 
which  place  it  between  Lucas  QLuc)  and  Augu»ta 
{Aoiat)^  and  12  M.  P.  froiu  Lucus.     The  UKK^tYii 


DEBAE. 

^te  19  Die,  in  the  department  of  DrAmtt,  In  the  No- 
titiA  of  the  pnmnces  of  Gallia,  it  is  called  Civitas 
Decnsiiun.  If  an  inscription  which  is  cited,  "  Col. 
I>ea  Avg.  Voc,"  is  genuine,  the  place  was  made  a 
eoloiiia.  Stephanus  («.  «.  A/a)  mentions  a  city, 
L>iii,  in  Italy,  close  to  the  Alps,  which  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  Dea;  but  if  so,  ^*  Italy  "  is  a  mistake,  and 
we  should  read  "  Gallia  "  instead.  [G.  L.] 

DEBAE  or  DEBEDAE  (A«Cai),  an  Arab  tribe 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
JfekbcL  Diodorus  Siculns  (iii.  44)  describes  their 
country  as  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Chabinus 
Mons  (ofwt  Xa€i»ow)^  and  permeated  by  a  river  so 
rich  in  gold  dnst  that  the  deposit  at  its  month 
glittered  with  the  {»«cious  metal ;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants were  ntterly  ignorant  of  the  ait  of  working  it. 
He  describes  them  as  "occupied  wholly  with  the 
rearing  of  camels,  which  animal  they  used  for  all 
purpoees,  pacific  and  belligerent;  living  on  their 
milk  and  flesh,  and  using  them  for  the  transport  of 
themselves  and  their  merchandise."  He  mentions  a 
remarkable  fact,  if  true,  that  "  their  hoKpitality  was 
restricted  to  the  Boeotians  and  Peloponiie.sians,'*  and 
assigns  a  still  more  remarkable  rea:jon,  viz.,  *'  that, 
acconiing  to  ancestral  traditions,  Hercules  had  been 
ofi  terms  of  intimacy  with  this  nation.**  Such  is  the 
report  of  Diodorus,  copied  almost  literally  from  Aga- 
tharcides  (Hudson,  vol.  i.  p.  59),  whose  account  is 
abridged  by  Strabo  (zvi.  p.  777).  Mr.  Forster  takes 
this  last  statement  (which  he  misunderstands  of  a 
**  descent  from  one  common  stock  **)  to  intimate, 
**  under  the  thin  veil  of  classical  fiction,  the  import- 
ant historical  fact,  of  the  existence  of  an  open  trade 
between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  from  very  remote 
times,  and  of  all  the  facilities  implied  by  commercial 
intercommonity  "  (vol.  i.  p.  38).  He  finds  Uiis  tribe 
in  "  the  Zdfegde  of  Burckhardt;  the  rectified  ana* 
gram  changing  Ztbe^de  into  Zedeyhe^  and  the  idio* 
matic  interchange  of  the  (2  and  a  restoring  the 
classical  name,  as  written  by  Agatharddes,  Dfhedas,'^ 
**  The  relative  geographical  positions  place  the  iden- 
tity beyond  question,  and  the  sameness  of  manners, 
habiti),  and  occupations  wiU  complete  the  conclusive 
proof  that  the  Dedebae  and  the  Zebeyde  are  one 
and  the  same  people  **  (p.  73).  He  imagines  them 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Ciuaedocolpitae  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  auriferotis  river  to  be  the  Baetius  of  that 
ge«)grapher.     [Baktius.]  [G.  W.] 

DECA'POLIS  (Ac«cair<$Ai»),  a  district  of  Pales- 
tine,  so  named  from  the  ten  cities  contained  within  its 
limits.  They  are  variously  given  by  different  writers, 
as  in  Pliny's  time  -~  **  in  quo  uon  omnes  eadem 
observant"  According  to  him,  most  authorities  gave 
Damascus,  Philadelphia,  Rhaphana,  Scythopolis, 
Gadarm,  Hippos,  Dios,  PelU,  Galasa  (?  Gerasa), 
Ganatha  (v.  18).  In  this  view  the  district  compre- 
hended the  southern  part  of  Syria,  part  of  Peraea, 
as  well  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Btsan^  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  But  m  St.  Matthew  (iv.  25)  "  De- 
capolis"  is  distinguished  from  "beyond  Jordan;" 
which  would  show  that  the  districts  were  not  con- 
terminous. Josephns  calls  Scythopolis  "  the  great- 
est city  of  Decapohs"  {B.  J.  ill  8.  §  7),  but  does 
not  name  the  others.  Eusebius  describes  it  as  the 
part  of  Peraea  "  that  lies  about  Hippos,  Pella,  and 
Gadara."    iOnomatt  t,  v,)  [G.  W.] 

DECELEIA.    [Attica,  p.  830.  a.] 

DECEM  PAGI,  in  Gallia,  is  phoed  by  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  the  road  from  DiTodumm 
(3/tfft)  to  Argentoratnm  (Sirtutburg).  Between 
Divodurum  and  Decern  Pagi  was  Ad  Dnodedmum, 
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a  place  2  Gallic  leagues  from  Divodumro  aceording 
to  the  Table;  and  from  Ad  Duodecimum  to  Decern 
Pagi  was  also  12  Gallic  leagues,  according  to  the 
Table.  A  place  called  />aeuse,  on  the  SeiUe^  in 
the  department  of  Mturtht^  seems  to  represent 
Decem  Pagi.  Julian  marched  from  Augustodunum 
through  Decem  Pagi  to  attack  the  Alatnanni  (Amm. 
Mar.  xri.  2).  The  place  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  MediomatricL  [G.  L.] 

DECETIA  (2Vcwe),  an  island  in  the  Ligeris 
(Low's),  within  the  territory  of  the  Aedui.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Gallic  War  (b.c.  52)  Caesar 
summoneid  the  senate  of  the  Aedui  to  Decetia.  (A 
G.  vii.  33).  The  name  occurs  in  the  Itins.  In  the 
Autonine  Itin.  it  is  placed  on  the  r«>ad  from  Augus- 
todunum (ilttten)  to  Paris,  and  16,  or,  according  to 
another  reading,  15,  Gallic  leagues  from  Nevimum 
{Neveri  on  the  Loire).  In  one  place  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  the  name  is  written  Deccidae ;  and  in  the 
Table  it  is  Degena,  a  corrupted  form.  The  modem 
site  is  DrcUe^  in  the  department  of  Nievre,  [G.  L.] 

DECIA'NA.      [INDIOETES.] 

DECIA'TES,  DECIA'TAE  (Aeici^Tai).  Pto- 
lemy  (ii.  lU)  has  the  form  Ac/csiItmi.  The  Deci- 
ates  were  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  west  of  the  Var, 
and  their  iieigbboui-s  on  the  west  were  the  Oxybii 
(Plin.  iiL  5).  Ptolemy  makes  Antipolis  (^Aniiheg) 
the  chief  town  <tf  the  Dedates;  but  if  this  was  so 
in  Ptolemy's  time,  it  was  not  so  at  an  earlier  date, 
for  Antipolis  was  a  Greek  settlement  Antipolis, 
however,  may  have  been  founded  in  the  country  of 
the  Deciates,  who  occupied  the  tract  along  the  coast 
between  the  town  and  the  Var,  and  were  conse- 
quently the  nearest  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul  to 
Italy.  Poly  bins  (zxxiii.  7;  Strab.  p.  202),  who 
calls  the  Deciates  a  Ligurian  people,  tells  how  the 
Ligurians  besieged  Antipolis  and  Nicaea,  and  the 
Massaliots  sent  for  help  to  Rome.  The  Romans  sent 
some  commissioners,  who  landed  at  Aegitna  in  the 
territory  of  the  Oxybii ;  but  the  Oxybii,  who  had 
heard  that  they  came  to  give  them  orders  to  desist 
from  the  si^e,  wounded  one  of  the  commissioners. 
Upon  this  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Q.  Opimius 
with  an  army,  who  defeated  the  Oxybii  and  Deciates, 
and  gave  pajt  of  their  country  to  the  Massaliots 
(b.c.  154).  According  to  Florus  (ii.  3),  the  Deci* 
ates  were  again  inarms  with  the  Salyes  (b.o.  125)^ 
but  were  defeated  by  the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

The  Deciates,  as  it  appears,  were  also  included  by 
Livy  among  the  Tran.salpine  Ligures,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  epitome  of  the  47th  book.  Stephanus 
(«.  V.  ^tKiTiTov)  mentions  a  town  of  Italy  called 
Decietum,  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  Arte- 
midoms;  and  he  gives  the  ethnic  name  Decietae. 
Whatever  error  tliere  may  be  in  this  extract,  it  is 
l^ain  that  Stephanus  means  the  Deciates.  Mela 
(ii.  5)  mentions  an  '*  oppidum  Deciatum;**  and  it  is 
not  Antipolis,  for  he  speaks  of  Antipolis  as  a  sepa- 
rate place.  The  situation  of  this  town,  if  there  was 
such  a  place,  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

DECIUM.       [VA8CONE8.] 

DE'CUMA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  the 
river  Baetis,  and  apparently  on  its  left  bank,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Singulis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  8.)  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Detomo,  of 
which  we  have  some  odns  (Mionnet,  StqipL  voL  L 
p.  114:  Sestini,  p.  88);  and  Harduin  takes  it  for  the 
Anrowna  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  4.  §  1 1).  [P.  &] 

DECUMA'TES  AGRL     [AoRi  Dbcuhatbs.I 
DE'DMASA    (A^/imra:    £th,  Ac^/uiffc^s). 
[Medmasa.] 
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DEIRE  (Af ip4,  Stnb  Kvi  pp.  769, 773 ;  Ptui.  iv. 
7.  §  9 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v. ;  Bereoioe  Epidires,  PUn.  vi.  29. 
«.  33),  or  the  "  Neck,"  so  called  from  its  position  on  a 
headland  of  the  aame  name,  was  a  town  sitoated  on 
the  Afiican  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-d-Mandebj  at 
their  narrowest  part  The  space  between  Deire  and 
tiie  opposite  foreland  of  Poseidoniam  on  the  Ara- 
bian shores  was  aboat  60  stadia  (8|  miles)  in  width. 
Deira  stood  in  lat.  11°  3'  N.  It  was  also  called 
Isidis  Poftus  from  a  temple  oi  that  goddess  which 
orerlooked  the  harboor,  and  Deire- Berenices  from  the 
fiiToarite  sister  of  Ptolemj  Philadelphos,  who  en- 
larged and  granted  fresh  privUeges  to  the  town. 
(Agatbem.  p.  8.)  [W.  B  D.] 

DEITA'NIA,  a  district  in  the  SE.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned only  by  Livy,  who  places  it  SW.  of  Contbs- 
TANIA.     (Fr.  xcL)  [P.  &] 

DELGOVITIA,  a  station  in  Britain,  mentioned 
in  the  firrt  Itineraiy  as  being  the  second  station 
eastward  after  leaving  York.  Probably  Marbet 
WeigH-im,  [B.  6.  L.] 

DELEMNA,  a  place  m  Cappadoeia.  The  Jem- 
salem  Itin.  places  Mutatio  Delemna  10  M.  P.  from 
Ancjra,  on  the  road  to  the  Cappsdocian  frontier. 
The  next  station  in  this  Itin.  to  Delemna  is  Corbeus, 
1 1  M.  P.     [CoRBSUS.]  [G.  L.] 

DE'LIUM  (A^XiOK :  EUi.  AifXic^s),  a  small  place 
with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  situated  npon 
the  seapcoast  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia, 
and  at  the  distance  of  abont  a  mile  from  the  terri- 
tojy  of  Oropns.  This  temple,  which  todc  its  name 
from  the  island  of  Delos,  is  described  by  Ltvy  (zzxr. 
51)  as  overhanging  the  sea,  and  distant  five  miles 
from  Tanagra,  at  the  spot  when  the  passage  to  the 
nearest  parts  of  Euboea  is  leas  than  foor  miles.  Strabo 
(is.  p.403)speaks  of  Deliam  as  a  temple  of  Apollo  and 
a  imall  town  (iroXix^*!^^^  of  the  Tanagraei,  distant 
40  stadia  from  Anlis.  It  was  here  that  ^e  Athenians 
snftred  a  signal  defeat  from  the  Boeotians  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  c  424. 
Hippocrates,  the  Athenian  commander,  had  seised 
the  temple  at  Dellnro,  which  be  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  some  temporary  works,  and  after  leaving 
there  a  garrison,  was  on  his  march  homewards,  and 
had  alrndy  reached  the  territory  of  Oropos  at  the 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  Delinm,  when  he  met  the 
Boeotian  anny  advancing  to  cat  off  his  retreat.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
with  great  loss;  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle  the  Boeotians  retook  the  temple.  (Thac.  iv. 
90.)  Socrates  fonght  at  this  battle  amon^  the  hop- 
lites,  and,  according  to  one  aoooont,  saved  the  life  of 
XenophoQ  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403;  Diog.  Laert  iL  22), 
while,  according  to  another,  his  own  retreat  was 
protected  by  Aldbiades,  who  was  serving  in  the  ca- 
valry (Plui.  Ale.  7).  A  detachment  of  the  Soman 
army  was  likewise  defeated  at  Deliam  by  the  troops 
ofAjitiochos,  B.C.  192.  (Liv.  zzxv.  51.)  (Comp. 
Strab.  viii.  p.  368;  Pans.  is.  20.  §  1 ;  PtoL  iii.  15. 
§  20;  Liv.  uxi.  45.) 

The  modem  village  of  DhiUsti^  which  has  taken 
its  name  frnn  Deliam,  is  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  testimony  of 
Livy  already  referred  to,  that  the  temple  of  Apollo 
was  npon  the  coast;  and  hence  the  modem  village 
of  Dkiiisti  may,  as  Leake  suggests,  be  the  site  of 
the  iro^lxyio^t  *  small  town  of  Delinm.  A  few 
Hellenic  fragments  have  been  foand  at  the  village. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greeoef  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  seq.) 

DELMl'NIUM.     [Dai^minium.] 

DELOS  or    DELUS  (AqAot:   £th.   and    Adj. 
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A^Aiot,  Ai^Aio,  AifAidf,  AqXraiicir),  the  snnDest  tl 
the  isknds  called  the  Cyclades  in  the  A^gaen  sea, 
lying  in  the  strait  between  Rbeneia  and  Myoonm.  It 
appears  in  the  earliest  tinoes  as  ooe  of  the  haE^t 
spots  in  Hellas.    According  to  the  naost  geaenhj 
received  trsdition,  it  was  called  oat  of  the  deep  by 
the  trident  of  Poeeidon,  but  was  a  linaHng  isUod. 
until  Zeus  festened  it  by  adamantine  diaiiis  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  secure  resting- 
plaoe  to  Leto,  for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(Pind.  ap.  Sirdh.  x.  p.  485;  CalJim.  fffwi.  ■•  DA 
passim;  Viig.  Aen.  iii.  76;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  22;  Diet 
o/AnL  art.  Leto.)    As  the  birthplace  of  ApoUo.  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  wonbip^  and  the 
god  is  said  to  have  obtained  excluaive  pfwuesiiun  of 
the  island  by  giving  Calanreia  to  Poseidon  in  ezehaoge 
for  it.    (Strab.  viiL  p.  373.)    In  the  same  way  the 
Delphians  related  that  Apollo  gave  Cala&reia  to 
Poseidon  in  order  to  obtain  poawesirion  of  Delplii. 
(Pans.  z.  5.  §6.)  Deks  was  called  by  wions  oUicr 
names  by  the  poets  and  mythographeiB.  PUay  {L  c.) 
mentions  the  names  of  Anteria,  Ortygia^   Lagia, 
Chlamydia,  Cynthus,  Pyrpile;  and  Steplanoa  & 
those  of  Astoria,  Pdasgia,  and  Chlamydia.    Irs  name 
of  Astoria  is  alluded  to  by  Poseidon,  who  apeaks  of 
Deios  as  t&e  "  unshaken  jffodigy  of  the  earth,  which 
mortals  call  Delos,  but  the  gods  u  Olympoa  the  fer- 
femed  tUtr  (jSurrpow)  of  the  dark  earth."    (Pral 
Frag.  57,  58,  ed.  Bergk.)    Callimachns  also  says 
that  it  was  called  Astoria,  when  Leto  feond  reli^ 
upon  it.  (Ibid.  40.)  It  received  the  name  of  ^rtv£jji, 
because  according  to  one  venioo  of  the  legend  ly^ 
was  changed  by  Zeus  into  a  quail  (i^prw^),  in  order 
to  escape  from  Hera,  and  in  this  ibnn  anivvd  at  the 
floating  island.    (Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^en.  iiL  72 ;  Stnbo 
also  mentions  the  name  Ortygta,  z.  p.  48^)    The 
name  of  Delos  was  supposed  by  the  andcnt  wiiten 
to  have  been  given  to  the  island  from  its  becomhic 
clear  or  plain  (Si^Aos)  after  floating  about  in  the 
sea.  (Aristot.  ap.  Plm.  iv.  12.  a.  22;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.Le.)  In  consequence  of  its  having  been  fiutciwd 
by  Zens  to  the  bottom  of  the  eea,  it  was  sappoeed  to 
be  immovable  even  by  esithqnakes,  to  vfaidi  the 
surrounding  islands  were  fim]aently  subjecL    Hence 
Pindar,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  calls  Delos 
"  the  unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth  **  (xMiwt  ixi- 
nfTOK  ri^).    Down  to  the  time  of  Pliny  (L  c)  it 
was  only  twice  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  phenomenon  was  regarded  with  alarm 
by  the  whole  of  Greece.     The  first  occnned  just 
before  the  Persian  invasion  (Herod.  vL  98),  and  the 
second  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Thuc. 
ii.  8).     It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Herodotus 
speaks  of  the  former  earthquake,  and  Thocjdides  of 
the  latter  as  the  only  one  which  bad  ever  taken 
place;  and  accordingly  some  commentators  aupposs 
that  Tbucydides  actnally  refers  to  the  aame  earth 
quake  as  the  onementionedby  Herodotus^  (See  Arnold, 
ad  Thme.  I «.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Apullo  at 
Delos,  we  have  no  trustworthy  infocmatioiL  K.  0. 
MUller  supposes  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Dorisns 
on  their  voyage  to  Crete  (Mfiller,  Dcr.  voL  L  pw  238); 
but  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,  nnsuppoited  by  rvi- 
dence.  In  the  earliest  historical  times  the  a»kDd 
was  inhabited  by  lonians,  and  Is  represented  as  the 
centra  of  a  great  periodical  festival  in  hononr  of 
Apdlo,  oelebnted  by  all  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  nMio- 
land  as  well  as  in  the  islands.  In  this  character  it  is 
represented  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  ApoUn,  vhirk 
cannot  probably  be  later  than  600  B.C:.    (Horn. 
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tfymn.  Mi  ApoU  146,  mq.;  Grote,  HiH  o/Gretttf 
vol.  iii  p.  222.)  The  fcAtivHl  vms  conducted  with 
great  Mpleiidour ;  atul,  as  at  Delphi|  there  were  niQsical, 
AS  well  as  gymiu-Ntic  contestN  Like  the  Oljmpic 
Aiid  other  great  ie&tivala  of  Hellas,  it  doubtless  grew 
out  of  one  of  a  more  limited  character;  and  we  are 
expre»isly  informed  that  Delos  was  originally  the 
centre  of  an  Ampliictyony,  to  which  the  Cyclades 
ami  the  net.t:hbouring  iMlands  belonged.  (Thuc  iii. 
104:  Strab.  x.  p.  485;  com  p.  Bockh,  Inscr.  vol.  i. 
p.  252,  seq.)  The  Athenians  took  part  in  this  fes- 
tival at  an  early  period,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention 
of  the  Deliastae  in  one  of  Solon's  laws  (Atlien.  vi. 
p.  234)  It  was  reUted  at  a  later  period  that  the 
Athenians  instituted  the  festival  to  cammemorate  the 
safe  return  of  Theseus  from  Crete,  and  that  the 
▼essel  in  which  the  sacred  embassy  sailed  to  the 
festival  was  the  identical  one  which  had  carried 
Theseus  and  his  oompanions.  (Pint  Tkea.  21 ;  Plat 
Phaed.  sub  init)  The  two  Ionic  despots,  Peisii^tratus 
of  Athens  and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  both  touk  a 
warm  interest  in  the  festival:  Peisistratus  purified 
the  island  by  removing  all  the  tombs  which  were 
within  view  of  the  temple ;  and  Polycrates  dedicated 
the  neighbouring  islanid  of  Rheneia  to  the  Delian 
Apollo,  by  ftstening  it  with  a  chain  to  Delos.  But 
owing  to  various  causes,  among  which  undoubtedly 
was  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Persians,  the  festival  had  fallen  into  decay  at 
the  oonunencement  of  the  Pelopennesian  War.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  this  war,  b.  c.  426,  the  Athenians 
purified  Delos.  They  removed  all  the  tombs  from 
the  island,  and  decUred  it  to  be  unlawful  henceforth 
fat  any  Uving  being  to  be  bom  or  die  within  it,  and 
that  every  pregnant  woman  should  be  carried  over  to 
the  isfauid  of  Bheneia  in  order  to  be  delivered. 
(Thuc.  Le,\  Strab.  z.  p^  486.)  On  this  occasion 
the  Athenians  restored  the  ancient  festival  under  tlie 
name  of  the  Delia,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
elaewhere.    {Diet.  ofAfU.  art  Mia,) 

The  sanctity  of  Delos  was  respected  by  Datis  and 
Artapbemes,  who  would  not  anchor  here,  but  passed 
on  to  Rheneia.  They  also  sent  a  herald  to  recall 
the  Delians,  who  had  fled  to  Tenos,  and  they  burnt 
upon  the  altar  of  the  god  300  talents  of  frankincense. 
(Ilenod.  yi.  97.)  On  the  formation  of  the  confederacy 
in  B  a  477,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Persia,  Delos  was  chosen  as  the  common 
treasury  (Thuc.  i.  96);  but  subsequently  the  trans- 
ference of  the  treasury  to  Athens,  and  Uie  altered 
character  of  the  confedency,  reduced  the  island  to  a 
coaditi<Hi  of  absolute  political  dependence  upon 
Athens.  The  purification  of  Delos  by  the  Athenians 
in  B.  a  426  has  been  already  mentioned ,  but  four 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  422)  the  Athenians  thinking 
the  removal  of  the  Delians  themselves  essential  to 
the  complete  purification  of  the  ishmd,  banished  all 
the  inhabitants,  who  obtained  a  settlement  at  Atra- 
mjttiom  (Adramyttinm),  which  was  given  to  them 
by  the  satrap  Phamaces.  (Thuc  v.  1 ;  Pans.  iv.  27. 
§  9.)  Here,  some  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  411), 
several  of  them  were  murdered  by  Aisaoes,  a  geneial 
of  Tissaphemes  (Thuc  viii.  108). 

After  the  &11  of  Corinth  (b.  a  146)  Delos  became 
the  centre  id  an  eztoiuve  commerce.  The  sanctity 
of  the  spot  and  its  consequent  security,  its  festival 
which  was  a  kind  of  fisir,  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
bour, and  its  convenient  situation  on  the  highway 
from  Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a  iavourite 
resort  of  merchants.  (Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  So  ex- 
tensive was  the  commerce  carried  on  at  Delos,  that 
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10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have  changed  liands  here 
in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668.)  Delos  was  cele- 
brated for  its  bi-onze,  and  before  the  invention  of  the 
Corinthian  bronze  the  ae$  Deliacum  had  the  greatest 
reputation  in  antiquity,  and  the  vessels  made  of  it 
were  in  very  great  request.  (Plin.  xxziv.  2.  s.  4; 
"  vasa  Deljaca,"  C'lc.  pro  Rote.  Am.  46,  Verr.  ii. 
34 ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  25,  b.,  2nd  ed.)  The  Romana 
confirmed  the  Athenians  in  the  possession  of  the 
ishuid :  but  in  the  Mithridatic  War  the  generals  of 
Mithridates  inflicted  upon  it  a  devastation,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  In  the  tin.e  of  Strabo  it 
still  Monged  to  the  Atlienian'*.  (Polyb.  xxx.  18; 
Strab.  ^c.  ;  Appian,  Mithr.  28;  Paus.  iii.  23.  §§ 
3,  4.)  Pausanias  describes  it  as  simost  deserted  in 
his  time  (viii.  33.  §  2,  comp.  ix.  34.  §  6). 

Delus  is  little  more  thsn  a  rock,  being  only  6 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny  (L  c). 
The  town  is  described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  485)  as  lying 
in  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus,  and  the 
only  buildings  which  he  specifies  in  the  upland  are 
the  Upbv  o(  Apollo,  and  the  temple  of  Leto.  The 
town  was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 
Mount  Cynthus,  from  which  Apollo  and  Leto  are  so 
often  called,  is  a  bare  granite  rock  not  more  than 
400  or  500  feet  high.  It  was  probably  the  acro- 
polis of  the  ancient  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  On  its  sides  are  many  archi  • 
tectural  firagments  of  white  marble,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit are  the  foundations  and  remains  of  a  large  build- 
ing of  the  Ionic  order.  In  antiquity  two  flights  of 
steps  led  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  the  one 
on  the  northern,  and  the  other  oa  the  western  side. 
On  the  western  side  is  an  ancient  gate,  of  which 
"  the  roof  is  formed  of  two  stones  rudely  shaped,  and 
resting  against  each  other  at  an  angle  so  obtUM 
that  the  rise  is  only  4  feet  2  inches,  above  a  breadth 
of  16  feet  2  inches."    (Leake.) 

The  ancient  writers  speak  of  a  little  river  Inopub 
Qlyvw6s)  in  the  island.  They  compare  its  rising 
and  falling  with  the  same  phaenomeua  of  the  Nile, 
and  some  even  suppose  there  was  a  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  Aegyptian  river.  (Strab.  vi.  p  ^71, 
X.  p.  485 ;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  206, 263,  tn  Dian. 
171 ;  Paus.  ii.  5.  §  3;  Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106.)  We 
also  find  mention  uf  a  lake  or  tank,  called  Aifuni 
Tp0xo*i^s  by  Herodotus  (ii.  170)  and  Theognis  (7)^ 
rpoxo4aaa  by  Callimachus  (en  Del  261),  contain- 
ing the  water  neceshary  for  the  service  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  Its  name,  as  well  as  the  ejithet  vcpii)- 
yi/is  given  it  by  Callimachus  (tn  ApoU,  59),  sufil- 
ciently  proves  that  it  wiis  oval  or  circular;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  oval  basin,  100  yarda 
in  length,  situated  in  the  northern  half  <^  the  island, 
and  a  little  inland  east  of  the  ancient  harbour,  which 
Toumefort  and  the  earlier  writers  absurdly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Naumachia.  This  lake  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers;  and  near  it 
Leto  is  said  to  have  brought  forth  her  divine  chil- 
dren. (Aes<.h.  £um.  9;  Eurip.  lotif  169,  Iphig. 
Tour.  1 103.)  Others  again  represent  the  birthplace 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  as  near  the  Inopus  (Hom.  m 
Apoll.  18;  Callim.  in  Del  206);  and  as  the  exact 
spot  was  pointed  out  in  later  times,  the  Inopus  would 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  near  the  oval  basin  mentioned  above. 
Leake,  however,  identifies  the  Inopus  with  the  small 
brook  which  Hows  down  from  Mount  Cynthus  and 
joins  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Fumi,  since  it  is  the 
only  running  stream  in  the  island,  and  that  only  in 
winter.     Leto  is  said  to  have  gxvsped  a  palm-tree 
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wben  ftlie  bora  her  children ;  and  the  pahn,  which 
acies  not  grow  in  Greece  Proper,  was  held  in  especial 
reverence  in  Delos.  (Comp.  Pans.  viii.  48.  §  3; 
Horn.  Od.  vi.  162;  Aelian,  V.  H,w.4;  Hjgin.  Fab. 
140.)  The  identical  palm-tree  of  Leto  was  shown 
bj  the  Delii  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (de  Leg,  i.  1). 

Deloe  is  now  a  heap  of  mins.     Whole  shiploads 
of  columns  and  other  architectural  remains  were 
carried  off,  centuries  ago,  to  Venice  and  Constanti- 
nople.    Of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  stoa  of  , 
Philip,  of  the  theatre,  and  of  numerous  other  build- 
ings, there  is  scarcely  the  capital  of  a  column  or  an 
architraTe  left  uninjured.    Not  a  single  palm-tree  is 
now  found  in  the  island,  and  the  only  inhabitants  are  l 
a  few  shepherds,  taking  care  of  some  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  brought  over  from  Hjoonus.     The  chieif  j 
buildings  of  Delos  laj  between  the  oval  basin  and 
the  harbour  oo  the  western  side  of  the  island.     The  i 
ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  and  of  the  stoa  ' 
of  Philip  IIL  of  Maoedon  maj  here  be  distinctly  , 
traced.    (Bockh,  Inmr,  n.  2274.)     There  are  still  . 
remains  oif  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  dedicated  by 
the  Naxiaus,  and  in  front  of  the  basis  we  read  No^iot 
'Ar((AA«Ki.     This  statue  was  thrown  down  in  anti- 
quity.    A  brazen  palm-tree,  which  had  been  dedi-  ' 
cated  by  Nidas,  according  to  Plutarch  {Kic.  3),  or 
by  the  Nazians  themselves,  according  to  Semus 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  502),  having  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  carried  with  it  the  colossal  statue.      "The 
theatre  stood  at  tlie  western  foot  of  Mount  Cynthns, 
facing  Rheneia,  and  not  &r  from  the  stoa  of  Philip. 
Itji  extremities  were  supported  by  walls  of  white  marble 
of  the  finest  masonry,  but  of  a  singular  form,  having 
had  two  projections  adjacent  to  the  orchestra,  by 
which  means  the  lower  seats  were  in  this  part  pro- 
longed beyond  the  semicircle,  and  thus  afforded 
additional  accommodation  to  spectators  in  the  si- 
tuation most  desirable.    The  diameter,  including  raily 
the  projections,  is  187  feet.     The  marble  seats  have 
all  been  carried  away,  but  many  of  the  stones  which 
formed  their  substruction  remain.     Immediately  be- 
low the  theatre,  on  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  a  stoa, 
the  columns  of  which  were  of  granite.     In  a  small 
valley  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Gynthus, 
leaving  the  theatre  on  the  left,  many  ruins  of  andent 
houses  are  observable;  and  above  them,  in  a  level  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak,  tliere  is  a  wall  of  wliite  marble, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cell  of  a  temple. 
Here  lies  an  altar,  which  is  inscribed  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Isis  by  one  of  her  priests,  Gtesippus,  son  of 
Ctesippus  of  Chins.    Like  many  othere,  remaining 
both  in  this  island  and  in  Rheneia,  it  is  adorned  with 
bulls'  heads  and  festoons.    Another  fragment  of  an 
inscription  mentions  Sarapb;  and  as  both  these  were 
nearly  in  the  same  place  where  Spoa  and  Wheler 
(bond  another  in  wluch  Isis,  Anubis,  Harpocrates, 
and  the  Dioscuri  were  all  named,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  remains  of  white  marble  belonged  to  a 
temple  of  Isis.    Among  them  is  a  portion  of  a  large 
shaft  pierced  through  the  middle,  4  feet  5  inches  in 
diameter;  and  there  is  another  of  the  same  kind, 
5  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  half-way  up  the  peak  of 
Cynthus."  (Leake.)    After  describing  Mount  Cyn- 
thus,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Leake  con- 
tinues:— "  Ruins  of  private  houses  surround  Mount 
Cynthns  on  every  side.     On  the  heights  above  the 
Trochoessa,  which  form  the  north-western  promon- 
tory of  the  isLmd,  are  many  other  similar  ruins  of 
ancient  houses,  neatly  constructed  with  mortar.   On 
the  summit  of  the  same  hill,  near  the  remains  of  a 
large  house,  are  some  shafts  of  white  marble,  a  foot  I 
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and  a  half  in  diameter,  half  polygtina]  and  half  pbia. 
As  this  quarter  was  entiiely  separated  fhan  the  toos 
oo  Mount  Cynthus  l^  the  valley  containing  tiie 
sacred  buildings,  there  is  great  probahilit j  thai  it 
was  the  new  Athenae  Hadramae,  which  was  boik  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  m  a  poeitko 
called  Olympieum  (Phlegon,  ap.SieplLB.  s.v.  *OA»yi. 
wUiov),  perhaps  from  a  tempte  of  Jupiter  Olympios 
to  which  the  shafts  just  mentioned  may  have  be- 
longed.'* In  the  northern  part  of  the  iaUnd  an  the 
remains  of  the  stadium  and  the  gymnaninm. 

The  strait,  which  separates  Deks  and  Bheneia,  k 
4  stadia,  or  about  half  a  mile,  in  width.  (Scrab.  x.  p. 
486.)  In  this  strait  are  two  rocks,  called  Rema- 
tirfW,  of  which  one  is  probably  the  ancient  isJand  of 
Hecate  ('Eininrs  in9<rot,  Harpocrat.  aDd  Said.  s.r.; 
Semus,  ap.  Atkm,  xiv.  p.  645.) 

Rheneia  or  Rhkhaia  CPi^rcio,  'Piti'wSb,  both 
forms  occur  in  wtitere  and  inscriptions)  is  much 
laiger  than  Delos,  being  about  10  miles  in  carcnm- 
ference.  The  northern  and  southern  halves  are 
divided  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  southeni  half, 
which  lies  opposite  Delos,  was  the  burial-place  uf 
the  latter,  as  has  been  already  explained,  and  is  now 
covered  with  remains  of  sepulchres.  There  are  abo 
ruins  of  many  private  houses,  like  those  at  Deks. 
(Thuc  i.  13,  iii.  104;  Herod.  tL  97;  Strab.  x.  p. 
486;  Diod.  xu.  58.) 

Both  Delos  and  Rheneia  are  now  called  DkSet. 
(Besides  the  earlier  works  of  Spon,  Wheler,  Theve- 
not,  and  Toumefort,  see  Leake,  Northern  (rrenx, 
vol.  iiL  p.  95,  seq. ;  Ross,  JUitea  auf  den  Grtedi. 
/fuein,  vol.  i.  p.  30,  seq.,  vol  ii.  p.  167,  seq.;  Broo- 
sted,  Reiten,  vol.  i.  p.  59;  Fiedler,  Beiten  durek 
Griechenlandj  vol  ii.  p.  269,  seq. ;  Expid.  SdeaUif, 
vol.  iii.  p.  3,  seq.;  Sallier,  ffiit.  de  VItU  de  J)elo$, 
in  M4m.  de  lAoad.  dee  Inter,  vol.  iii.  p.  376;  Dar- 
ville,  Miscdl.  (TAserv.  vol.  viL  p.  1,  seq.;  Schwenck, 
DeUacomm  Part  /.,  Fnmcof.  1825;  Schliger, 
Pauca  quaedam  de  Rebut  IkH,  Mitar.  1840.) 
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DELPHI  (AfX^f:  Etk.  AcA^f,/an.  AeA^t, 
AfX^;  Adj.  AcX^tfr:  JTasIrt),  a  town  in  Pboci% 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  fiaem  in  the  Hel- 
lenic world  in  consequence  of  its  Qrade  of  ApoUo. 

I.  SmxATioir. 

The  situation  of  Delphi  is  one  of  the  OMst  strik- 
ing and  sublime  in  all  Chneeoe.  It  liea  in  the 
narrow  vale  of  the  Pldstua,  which  is  shut  in  oa  one 
side  by  Mount  Parnassus,  and  on  the  other  by 
Mount  Cirphis.  At  the  foot  of  Panuosna  is  a  kAy 
wall  of  rocks,  called  Phaedriades  in  antaqnity,  and 
rising  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea^  This 
rocky  barrier  faces  the  south,  and  from  its  extre- 
mity two  lower  ridges  descend  towards  the  Pleistas. 
The  rocky  ground  between  these  two  ri4gei  also 
slopes  down  towards  the  river,  and  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  semicircular  reoeas  thus  fanned  lay 
the  town  of  Delphi,  occupying  the  centzal  area  of  a 
great  natural  theatre,  to  which  its  aits  is  eoro- 
pared  by  the  andent  writers.   (Ol  AsA^,  wtreMa 
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ywpioPj  3car^tUf,  icvrit  icopv^^w  Mx»y  t^  fuu'- 
TCMv  ical  i^y  it6Kw^  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  media  soxi 
rapes  iu  formam  theatri  recesait,  Justin,  xxit.  6.) 
The  northern  barrier  of  the  Pbaedriades  is  cleft 
towarcU  the  middle  into  two  stupendous  difis,  be- 
tween which  issues  the  far-fiimed  Castalian  spring, 
wliich  flows  down  the  hill  into  the  Pleistus.  The 
ancient  town  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  on  the  left  or  western  bank, 
on  which  stands  the  modem  Tillage  of  Ka$tri, 
Above  the  town  was  the  sanctuary  nf  the  god,  im- 
mediately under  the  Pbaedriades. 

Delphi  was,  so  to  speak,  shut  in  on  all  sides  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  could  not  have  been  seen 
by  any  of  tlie  numerous  pilgrims  who  Tisited  it,  till 
they  had  crossed  one  of  its  rocky  barriers,  when  all 
'Wa  glories  burst  suddenly  npon  their  view.  On  its 
imrtbem  side  were  the  Pbaedriades ;  on  its  eastern 
and  western  sides,  the  two  lower  ridges  pngecting 
from  the  Pbaedriades  towards  the  Pleistus;  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  towards  the  south 
rose  the  range  of  Mt.  Cirphis.  Three  roads  led  to 
Delphi ;  one  from  Boeotia,  —  the  celebrated  SehittCj 
•^—  wbicli  passed  through  the  eastern  of  two  ridges 
mentioned  above;  and  two  othen  from  the  west, 
crocising  the  only  two  openings  in  the  western 
ridge.  Of  these  two  the  more  northerly  led  from 
AiDphissa,  and  the  more  southerly  from  Crissa,  the 
modem  Chrysd^  which  was  the  one  taken  by  the 
]Hlgrims  coming  from  Cirrha.  Traces  of  the  an- 
cient carriage-road  from  Crissa  to  Delphi  may  still 
be  seen.  Delphi  was  fortified  by  nature,  on  the 
nnrtli,  east,  and  west,  by  the  Pbaedriades  and  Uie 
two  projecting  ridges:  it  was  only  undefended  on 
the  south.  On  this  side  it  was  first  fortified  by 
a  line  of  walls  by  Philomelus,  who  also  erected  two 
fortresses  to  command  its  two  approaches  from  the 
west.  The  circuit  of  the  city  was  only  1 6  stadia, 
or  a  little  more  than  two  miles.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  A 
topographical  description  of  the  city  is  given  below. 

The  Delphian  valley,  or  that  part  of  the  vale  of 
the  Pleistus  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  town,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (S84),  under 
the  name  of  icolAif  fi^tra ;  and  is  calleid  by  Pindar 
Kot\6w9Sw  ttdiros  {Pyth.  v.  50),  and  'AiroAAa»Wa 
viwa  (^Pyth,  vL  10),  and  by  Strabo  also  pdwti 
(Strab.  L  c). 

II.  HiSTOBT. 

The  town  of  Delphi  owes  its  origin  as  well  as  its 
importance  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  According  to 
some  traditions,  it  had  belonged  to  other  divinities 
before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Apollo.  In 
Ae^zhylus  it  is  represented  as  held  in  succession  by 
Gaia,  Themis,  and  the  Titanian  Phoebe,  the  last  of 
wliom  gave  it  to  Phoebus,  when  he  came  from  Delos. 
(^Eum.  lyseq.)  Pausanias  says  that  it  was  origi 
nally  the  j<nnt  oracle  of  Poseidon  and  Ge;  that  Qe 
gave  her  share  to  Themis,  and  Themis  to  Apollo; 
and  that  the  latter  obtained  from  Poseidon  the  otlier 
half  by  giving  him  In  exchange  the  island  of 
Calaureia.  (Pans.  x.  5.  §  6,  seq.)  The  proper 
name  of  the  oracle  was  Pttho  (nv0w);  and  in 
Homer  that  of  Delphi,  which  was  subsequently  the 
name  of  the  town,  does  not  occur.  In  Iho  Iliad  the 
temple  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  the  rock)  Pytho  is 
already  filled  with  treasures  (/i  ix.  405);  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships  the  inhabitants  of  Pytho 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  those  of  Cypa- 
rissus  (//.  ix.  405).  In  the  Odyssey  Agamemnon 
consults  the  oracle  at  Pytho  (Od  viii.  80).     It  thus 
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appeal's  in  the  most  ancient  times  as  a  sacred  spot; 
but  tlie  legend  of  its  foundation  is  firat  related  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  In  this  poem 
Apollo,  seeking  fur  a  spot  where  he  may  found  an 
oracle,  comes  al  last  to  Crissa  mider  Mount  Par- 
nassus. He  id  ehanned  with  the  solitude  and  sut>- 
limity  of  the  pla  e,  and  forthwith  commences  the 
erection  of  a  temple,  which  is  finished  undeo:  the 
superintendence  of  the  two  brothers  Trophonins  and 
Agamedes.  He  then  slays  tlie  huge  serpent  which 
infested  the  place;  and  from  the  monster  rotting 
(from  irMciv)  in  the  ground,  the  tem|de  was  called 
Pytho,  and  the  god  the  Pythian : — 

4^  oS  pvp  UvBif  /ciK\i}(rfrai*  ol  9c  Avcucra 
Xlii0ioy  Ka\4ov<rty  im&yvfiov,  offrcfra  /cci9t 
o^roD  wtnrc  w4Kctp  fkivot  h^ws  ^cAfoto. 

{Hymn,  «n  ApclL  372.) 

The  temple  now  wanted  priests;  and  the  god,  be- 
holding a  Cretan  ship  sailing  from  Cnossus,  meta- 
morphosed himself  into  a  dolphin,  and  brought  the 
vessel  into  the  Crissaean  gnlf.  Here  the  Cretans 
hinded,  and,  conducted  by  the  god,  founded  the 
town  of  Crissa,  and  became  the  priests  of  the 
temple.  He  taught  them  to  worship  him  under  the 
name  of  Apollo  Delphinius,  because  he  had  met 
them  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin  (AcA^if).  MtiUer 
{Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  238),  and  many  other  writers, 
suppose  that  this  temple  was  really  founded  by 
colonists  from  Crete,  and  that  the  very  name  Crissa 
points  to  a  Cretan  origin.  We,  however,  ars  dis- 
posed to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  the  legend  has  sprang  out  of  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  names  ;  and  tliat  it  was  simply  the 
names  of  Crissa  and  Delphi  which  suggested  the 
story  of  the  Cretan  colonists  and  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  god  into  the  dolphin.  It  is  useless  to  speculate 
as  to  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the  names  of  Crissa 
and  Pytho.  Many  writen  derive  the  latter  from 
irv^ca^ai,  *'  to  inquire,"  in  spite  of  the  difierence  of 
the  quantity  (Ilvtfcv,  wv$4a9ai);  but  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  the  two  words  is  probably  only 
accidental.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  origin 
of  the  places,  the  historical  fact  worthy  of  notice  is, 
that  Crissa  had  at  first  the  superintendence  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Pytho,  and  continued  to  claim  juris- 
diction over  it  even  after  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
held  its  spring  meeting  at  the  temple,  and  began 
to  regard  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  place.  A 
town  gradually  sprang  up  round  the  sanctuary, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  claimed  to  administer  the 
afiairs  of  the  temple  independently  of  the  Crissaeans. 
Meantime  Cirrha,  which  was  originally  the  sea-port 
of  Ciissa,  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  hitter; 
and  thus  Crissa  declined  in  importance,  as  Cirrha 
and  Delplii  augmented.  It  is  probable  diat  Crissa 
had  already  sunk  into  insignificance  before  the 
Sacred  War  in  b.  c.  595,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
Btraction  of  Cirrha  by  the  order  of  the  Amphictymic 
Council,  and  in  the  dedication  of  the  Cirrhaean  plain 
to  the  town.  An  account  of  this  war  is  given  else- 
where [Crissa]  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat 
here,  that  the  spoils  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by 
the  Amphictyons  in  founding  the  Pythian  games, 
which  were  henoeforwards  celebrated  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  council  every  four  years,  — 
in  the  former  half  of  every  third  Olympiad.  The 
first  celebration  of  the  Pytliian  games  took  place  in 
B.  c.  586.  The  horse  races  and  foot  races  were 
celebrated  in  the  maritime  plain  near  the  site  of 
Cirrha.     The  hippodrome  continued  to  be  in  thia 
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■pot  down  to  the  latest  times  (Paos  x.  37.  §  4); 
but  the  stadiotn,  which  was  still  Ln  the  maritime 
plain  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (P^th.  xi.  20,23),  was 
sabeeqnently  removed  to  the  city,  where  the  musical 
and  poeticid  matches  aeon  to  have  been  always 
held. 

From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Cirrha,  Delphi 
wu  indisputably  an  independent  state,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  politi«Al  condition  before  that 
time.  From  this  time  it  appears  as  the  town  of 
Delphi,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates.  The 
name  of  Del{Jii  first  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  the  Homeric  hymns  (xxvii.  14.),  and  in  a  fvAg- 
ment  of  Heraclitus.  (Plut.  de  I^th,  Orac.y  c.  21, 
p.  404.)  The  populaticm  of  Delphi  came  from  Ly- 
ooreia  (AvKcipcia),  a  town  situated  upon  one  of  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  above  the  sanctuary.  Thi:$ 
town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Deucalion,  and 
from  it  the  Delphian  nobles,  at  all  events,  derived 
their  origin.  Hence,  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  five 
chief-]MiestB  of  the  god,  called  *0<rioi,  were  chosen 
by  lot  from  a  number  of  families  who  derived  their 
descent  from  Deucalion.  (Stnib.  ix.  pp.  418,  423; 
SchoL  ad  ApoU,  Rkod,  ii.  711;  Pans.  x.  6.  §  2; 
Plut  Qi»ae$t.  Graec.  9,  p.  380.)  The  remains  of 
Lycoreia  are  found  at  the  village  of  Lidkura, 
11  tiller  conjectures,  with  much  probability,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lyeoreia  were  Dorians,  who  had  spread 
finom  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis  over  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus. At  all  events,  we  know  that  a  Daric  dialect 
was  spoken  at  Delphi ;  and  the  oracle  always  showed 
a  leaning  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race. 
Moreover,  that  the  Delphians  were  of  a  different  race 
from  the  Phocians  is  clear  from  the  antipathy 
which  always  existed  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  government  of  Delphi  appears  at  first  to  have 
been  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  few  noble 
fiimilies.  They  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
oracle,  and  from  them  were  choeen  the  five'Dirioi, 
or  chief-priests  of  the  god,  as  is  mentioned  above. 
These  ax»  the  persons  whom  Euripides  describes  as 
**  sitting  near  the  tripod,  the  Delpliian  nobles, 
chosen  by  lot"  (at  irAiy<r/ov  Bdatrowri  rpiiroSof  .... 
AffA^wv  i^furr^Sf  o6f  ixKlipwrtw  wdUor,  /on,  415). 
They  are  also  called  by  the  poet  "  the  lords  and 
princes  of  the  Delphians,"  and  formed  a  criminal 
court,  which  sentenced  by  the  Pythian  decision  all 
offenders  against  the  temple  to  be  hurled  from  a 
precipice.  (Koipovol  TluBucoiy  1219;  A^Kip&y  &va- 
irrtr,  1222;  Tlv0ia  i^^,  1250;  from  Miiller. 
DoriemSj  vol.  L  p.  240.)  From  the  noble  families 
the  chief  magistrates  were  chosen,  among  whom  in 
eariy  times  a  king  (Pint  QuaesL  Graec.  12.  p. 
383),  and  afterwards  a  prytanis,  was  supreme 
(Paus.  X.  2.  §  2).  We  also  find  in  inscriptions 
mention  of  archons  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
year,  of  a  senate  (BovAif),  and  in  later  times  of  an 
agora.  (BSckh,  Tnter.  No.  1687—1724;  Muller, 
Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  192.)  The  constitution  of  Delphi 
and  its  general  condition  offered  a  striking  contrast 
with  what  we  find  in  other  Grecian  states.  Owing 
not  only  its  prosperity,  but  even  its  very  existence, 
to  its  oracle,  the  government  was  of  a  theocratic  na- 
ture. The  god  possessed  large  domains,  which  were 
cultivated  by  the  slaves  of  the  temple,  who  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Miiller,  vol.  i. 
p.  283.)  In  addition  to  this,  the  Delphian  citizens 
received  nnmerons  presents  from  the  monarchs  and 
wealthy  men  who  consulted  the  oracle,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  nnmerons  sacrifices  offered  by  strangers 
were  sufficient  for  their  support.     (Comp.  Athen.  iv. 
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p.  173.)  Hence  they  oecame  a  lasy,  ignorant,  sad 
sensual  people ;  and  tlieir  early  degenetacy  is  im- 
plied in  the  tradition  of  Aesop's  death. 

An  account  of  the  Ddphic  orade,  of  the  mode  is 
which  it  was  consulted,  and  of  its  influence  in  Grwee, 
is  given  in  the  Dkt  of  Ant,  (art.  Oracvlmm)  It 
only  remains  hoe  to  trace  its  history.  In  tbe  etgUb 
century  bt'fwe  the  Chrivtian  era  its  repotaticn  nc 
established,  not  only  throughout  Hdlaa,  but  €thi 
among  the  surronnding  nations,  which  somctiit^ 
sent  solemn  embassies  to  ask  the  ad\'ice  of  tbe  irni 
This  wide  extension  of  the  inflDence  of  the  ersik 
was  owing  to  tbe  iisct  that  almost  all  Greek  Ci4>inie9 
were  founded  with  the  sanction,  and  froquentlj  Ir 
the  express  command,  ci  the  Pythian  Apollo :  and 
thus  the  colonists  carried  with  them  a  natonJ 
reverence  for  tlie  patron  god  of  their  cnteqin^c 
Gyges,  the  founder  of  tbe  Ust  Lydian  dynasty,  v b> 
reigned  b.  c.  716 — 676,  pneented  valuable  ^fts  to 
the  god  (Herod.  L  13,  14);  and  Croesos,  tbe  }a>t 
monarch  of  this  race,  was  one  of  tbe  greatesiX  bene- 
factors which  the  god  ever  had.  Uis  nuroeroBf  ai^ 
costly  presents  are  specified  at  length  by  Hen^<  tas 
(i.  50.  seq.).  The  colonies  in  Magna  Gnecis  al»u 
spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  a  reverentr 
for  tlie  Delphic  oracle.  The  Etruscan  town  of  .^^Ca 
(Caere)  had  at  Delphi  a  iheaaorua  belonging  to 
their  state ;  and  tbe  last  king  of  Borne  sent  to  coo- 
sult  the  oracle. 

In  B.  c.  548  the  temple  was  destroyed  bj  ht 
(Paus.  X.  5.  §  13),  whco  many  of  its  votive  offer- 
ings perished  or  were  greatly  injured  (Herod.  L  btt). 
The  Amphictyims  determined  that  the  temple  &b'>ulJ 
be  rebuilt  on  a  scale  of  magnificenoe  commeRsoraie 
with  the  sanctity  of  tbe  spot  They  decreed  that 
one-fourth  of  the  expense  shook!  be  borne  by  tbe 
Delphians  tbemselTes,  and  that  the  remainder  shoSA 
be  collected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Helki-it 
world.  The  stmi  required  for  the  building  was  3iio 
talents,  or  1  l5,000iL  sterling ;  and  when  it  va:»  at 
length  collected,  tbe  fiimily  of  the  Akmaeooidxe, 
then  exiles  from  Athens,  took  the  cootnet  f<v  tbe 
execution  of  the  work.  They  employed  as  arcbiiM^ 
Spdnthams,  the  Corintbian,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion for  their  liberality  in  using  Parian  marble  k^ 
the  front  of  the  temide  in  place  of  the  coarse  st<4;e 
prescribed  in  the  contract.  (Herod.  iL  180,  t.  (2 ; 
Paus.  I  c.) 

In  B.  c.  480  Xerxes  sent  a  detachment  of  bis 
army  to  plunder  the  temple.     The  Ddpfaians  in 
alarm  sought  safety  on  the  heights  of  Mt.  Parnas- 
sus, but  were   forlndden   by  the   god   to  remove 
the  treasures  from  his  temple.     Oolj  sixty  Oel- 
phians  remained  behind,  but  they  were  enoooraeed 
by  divine  portents;  and  when  the  Pouans,  who 
came  fipom  Phocis  by  tbe  road  Scbisttf,  began  to 
climb  the  rugged  path  leading  ap  to  the  shrine,  and 
had  ahneady  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  Pnooaeif 
on  a  sudden  thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  tbe  war- 
shout  sounded  from  tbe  temple  of  Athena,  and  twv 
huge  crags  rolled  down  from  tbe  mountains,  and 
crushed  many  to  death.      Seized  with  a  suddea 
panic  the  Peraiane  turned  and  fled,  pursoed  bjr  tm 
warriors  of  superhuman  siae,  wbooi  the  Delphians 
afiSimed  were  the  two  heroes  Phylacus  and  Aoto- 
nous,  whose  sanctnaries  were  near  the  spot    Hffo- 
dotus,  when  he  visited  Delphi,  saw  in  tbe  Mcnd 
enclosure  of  Athena  Pronaea  tbe  identical  asp 
which  had  crushed  the  Peruau ;  and  Ubidtf  no- 
ticed near  the  spot  Uu^ge  blocks  of  stone  which  hsvi 
rolled  down  from  the  smnmit  (Herod.  viil35 — S9 
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!  Ulridra,  p.  *B.) 


Died.  1 

Phnciini.  who  had  been  MfituKed  bj  tbe  Ampbi 
tjuiiic  Cmindl  to  pij  a  heaTj  fine  on  the  pitieit  of 
Ihrir  h^iTlng  cultinttd  ■  pi^ian  of  the  Cirrluail 
lilain,  H«n  persiiaded  bj  Pliilamelnii  to  compltle 
the  ucriti)^  oirh  which  the;  hud  been  biuided  bjr 
eeiiing  the  tunpit  of  Delphi  itKif.  Die  eiileiprise 
'u  siicretaful,  ud  Delphi  wiifa  ill  iia  Irusuna 
ynsMd  iiilo  tha  hinds  «(  tiic  Pbociiiu.  Hence  ir»e 
Dm  celebnteil  Sacred  Wur.  ibicfa  will  be  found 
relaied  in  oil  biidoriea  of  Greece.     Tlie  PJigcixns  nt 

pie :  bat  bring  bird  prrsscd  bj  the  Thebum  and 
Locriiiu,  Ihej  mon  eonierled  the  tmsiires  into 
moiiej  tur  the  porpoee  al  paying  their  tn»p».  When 
tlie  wnr  VTAfl  at  length  brought  to  a  conduaion  bj 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  temple  mtored  to  tlie 
cUHtodf  of  the  Amphictfone  (b.  c.  316),  its  more 
Taluabia  tieaauna  liad  disappeared,  thuugb  it  still 
cnnlained  nunieroui  vorlu  of  art.  1'he  Phoclana 
were  senttnced  to  replaca,  bj  jearlj  pajments,  Ibcse 

nearlj  two  millions  uid  a  half  sterling.  The  Pbo- 
clan*,  hovem.  were  fiir  too  poor  erer  to  be  able  to 
reaton  to  tbe  ahrine  any  (onuderable  portion  of  its 
fanner  wealth.  In  B.  c.  a79  the  report  of  iti  riches 
lernpted  llw  cn^ditr  of  Bnnniu  and  the  Gauls; 
bat  Ibtj  pnbablj  ware  ignannt  of  the  loss  it  had 
■aatained  in  Um  Sacnd  Wu.    Tb<7  adTanccd  to 
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the  attack  hr  ihe  luime  nnd  wlii^h  the  renaan>  hiul 
liken,  bat  were  repaired  in  like  tnnnner  br  alinict 
tlie  same  »upem»iural  agency.  While  the  lliiimler 
rolled  and  an  eartbqnake  rent  the  mcke,  huge 
massca  of  stone  rolled  down  from  the  mountainrk  and 
cruahcd  tlw  foe.  (Justin,  itir.  S— S;  Pans. i. S.l.} 
The  teniple  wae  plundered  hj  Sulla,  ffben  be  robbed 
those  of  Oljmpia  and  liIpidanRu.  (Dion  Caas.  toI 
i.  p.49,  ed.  ReimaT.;  Died.  Uxe.  p.6U,  ed.  Wcm.) 


(it.  p,  4211).  It  wsi  again  rifted  hj  Nero,  nho  cnr- 
lied  off- SOU  brazen  sUtuea  (l<aua.i.T.S  I).  Tliia 
empcTor.  angrr  with  the  go<1,  deprived  Ihe  icnif^  of 
the  Cirrbaean  terrilorj,  which  be  diatribnted  aiiiong 
hia  aoklien,  and  abolished  the  oracle.  (IKim  Cau. 
liiii.  U.)     But  Hadrian,  who  did  m  mncb  f<ir  the 

neglect  Ddt^i  i  and  under  liis  reign  and  that  of  llie 
Antonlncs  it  appeared  probably  in  a  state  of  greater 
■plendonr  than  had  been  the  caae  from  tbe  time  of 
ihe  Sacred  War.  In  this  condition  it  wu  m«i  ami 
described  bj  Pauunias ;  and  we  lean  fnjm  Plulanh 
that  Ibe  Pylhia  ttlll  continued  Id  giTe  answers 
(de  Puth.  One.  c.  24).  Coins  of  Delphi  are  found 
down  10  the  time  of  Caracalla.     Constanlina  earned 

tal.  (Souni.  a.  E.  u.  IS.)  The  oracle  was  eon. 
snited  by  Jnlian,  hut  was  finally  nleuwl  by  Tfaeo- 


II B.  The  Fhaediiadts. 

C.  Sepulchrta. 

D.  Three  Templee. 

B-  Tsmpla  or  Athena  ProDoea. 

1.  TbsTasaple. 


C     Oran  of  NeoptoleiD 


I    K.    HruDpela.    RnuMto. 


m  TorooiurBT. 
In  dmeribbig  Ddphi  we  shall  follow  tbe  steps  of 


ride  iS  the  rood  before  the  town  was  tbe  mciest 
eeineterj,  of  which  there  are  still  numerona  remainat 
many  rf  the  gisvca  are  ont  ont  of  the  face  of  the 
niek.  Upon  enleiing  tbe  town  Pansaniaa  saw  four 
templa  in  sDCcemioD;  the  first  wu  in  ruiuei  tlw 
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•eootid  was  empty;  in  the  third  were  a  few  statnec 
of  Ktunan  emperors;  and  the  fourth  was  the  temple 
of  Athena  Pmnoea.  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  7.)  The  last  is 
described  by  Demosthenes  as  a  very  large  and  beau- 
tiful temple ;  and  here  sacrifices  were  oflferud  before 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  goddess  is  also 
called  Pronaea  from  her  dwelling  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  that  is,  upon  the  road  leading  to 
the  main  entrance  of  the  latter.  (Dem.  c.  Aristog. 
1.  p.  780;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  69;  Aristid.  Or.  m 
Minerv.  p.  26;  Herod,  i.  92,  viii.  37;  Diod.  xi.  14; 
Aeschjl.  £um.  21,  IlaAXcU  llpoycdaV  iv  Xiyois 
vp€ir€*6§Tai.)  The  site  of  the  four  temples  is 
marked  by  an  extensive  platform  resting  upon 
polygonal  walls,  on  which  lie  fragments  of  pillars, 
triglyphs,  and  other  remains  of  temples,  which  gire 
to  the  place  the  name  of  Marmarid. 

A  little  above  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoea 
Paosanias  saw  the  sanctuary  of  Phylacus,  a  native 
hero,  who  along  with  his  comrade  Autonous  assisted 
the  Delphians,  both  when  the  Persians  and  the  Gauls 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  temple.  The  masses  of 
stone  still  lying  upon  this  spot  have  been  already 
mentioned.  A  short  distance  further  was  the  Gym- 
nasium to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  site  of  whidi  is 
now  occupied  by  the  monasteiy  of  the  PamagMa^ 
surrounded  by  olives  and  mulberry  trees.  In  the 
church  of  the  monastery  two  ancient  inscriptiaaa 
have  been  found  (Bockh,  Imcr.  1687,  1723),  as 
well  as  triglyphs  and  other  architectural  remains. 
Pausanias  says,  that  on  turning  to  the  left  from  the 
Gymnasium  the  distance  down  to  the  river  Pleistus 
appeared  to  him  to  be  only  three  stadia,  but  it  is 
considerably  more.  The  Pleistus  is  now  called 
Xeropdtamot^  because  it  is  dry  in  the  summer 
months. 

*'  In  ascending  from  the  gymnsMum  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  the  water  of  Gastalia  was  on  the  right  of 
the  road.**  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  9.)  The  far-famed  fountain 
of  Castalia  issues  from  the  fissure  between  the  two 
lofty  cliffs  with  peaked  summits,  of  which  we  have 
already  briefly  spoken  in  describing  the  site  of  Delphi. 
The  spring  rises  close  to  the  eastern  of  the  two  cliffs, 
now  called  Flettibuko.  In  antiquity  it  bore  the  name 
of  Htampeia  ('T^ircca),  as  appears  from  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  Uie  sanctuary  of.  Autonous 
was  near  the  Castalia  at  the  foot  of  the  Hypampcian 
summits  (Herod,  viii.  39.)  From  tliis  height  cri- 
minals were  hurled,  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  act 
of  impietj  towards  the  Delphian  sanctuary.  (Schol. 
ad  Lucian.  Phal  i.  6 ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  Vesp, 
1444 ;  del.  Var,  Hut  xi.  5 ;  Eurip.  Ion,  1222, 1 266.) 
After  the  murder  of  Aesop,  who  was  hurled  from  the 
Uyampeia,  the  Delphians,  out  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory, transferred  the  place  of  punishment  to  the 
peak  Nauplia  (Noi/irA(a,  Pint,  de  Ser.  Num.  Vind. 
c.  12;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  134).  This  has  been  usually 
supposed  to  be  tlie  western  of  the  two  summits,  now 
named  Rodhmi  ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
statement,  and  Ulrichs  transfers  the  name  to  the 
steep  rocks  on  the  western  »ide  of  the  town,  from 
which  many  Turkish  prisoners  were  hurled  in  the 
war  of  independence. 

The  celebrity  of  the  two  peaks  through  which  the 
Castalia  flows  led  the  poets  and  later  writers  to 
speak  of  two  summrts  of  Parnassus,  although  one, 
namely  that  of  Lycoreia,  towers  above  all  others. 
Some  writers  even  seetn  to  have  supposed  that  the 
two  peaks  of  the  Castalia  were  actually  the  sum- 
mits of  Pama^us  itself,  although  the  latter  rises  in 
reality  sevei*al  thousand  feet  above  them  :  -*- 
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"  Mons  ibi  ▼erticibns  petit  ardnos  castfH  dnobiB, 
Nomine  Pamasstis,  superatque  cacumine  nobes." 

(Or.  ifet.  i.  316;  comp.  Lucan,  t.  71 ;  Stat  Theb. 
vii.  346 ;  Lucian,  ContempL  !i ;  Nonn.  Diorofg.  xiii. 
p.  358.)  The  two  peaks  were  sacrsd  to  Dionysus. 
Above  them  was  the  Corycian  cave,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  below,  which  also  belonged  to  JMonysiis 
and  his  attendants,  the  Corycian  nymphs :  hence  the 
name  of  Coiycian  was  sometimes  given  to  the  two 
summits  themselves: — 

trk  V  ihrip  hiKi^cv  nirpat 

trripoi^  iirmrt  Xxyvhs,  (»$a  Kstp^icu  N^jpn^ 

KcuTToAlas  Tc  yo^io.     (Soph.  Antig,  1126.) 
a4€w  8^  y^/i^as,  ivBa  Katpvitls  irh-pa 

BpSfuos  V  lx«  rbv  X'^P^^'  ( Aesch.  Emu.  22.) 

it6Bi  Ki^as  Apa  ras  b7ipinp6^v  ^vpao^opuf 
duUrovSf  &  Aidrva^,  ^  Kopv^cus  K«»pvfr(aif ; 

(Eurip.  BaocK  556.) 

The  semicircular  range  of  rocks,  to  which  the  two 
summits  lielonged,  bore  the  general  name  of  Phab- 
DRIADB8  (^ai5ptdB«s),  as  was  remarked  above. 
Diodorus  gives  this  name  to  the  western  rocks, 
where  Philoroelus  gained  a  victoiy  over  the  Locrians 
(xvi.  28);  and  the  eastern  rock  Hyampeia,  from 
which  Aesop  is  said  to  have  been  precipitated,  is  in- 
cluded by  Suidas  among  the  Phaedriades  (Suid.  «. 
fw.  htffWKOs,  4ai8plaf).  They  faced  nearly  due 
south,  and  thus  received  the  rays  of  the  sun  during 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  day.  It  was  appa- 
rently owing  to  this  circumstance  that  they  were 
called  Phaedriades,  or  ^  Resplendent"  Beodving 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  they  reflected  them  upon 
the  temple  and  works  of  art  below;  and  hence 
Ion  represents  himself  as  "  serving  the  livelong  day 
beneath  the  stm's  bright  wing"  (irayofccfMOf  £m' 
dcXfov  wrcpvyi  ^o^  Kaerp*6«ov,  Eurip.  /oit,  122 ;  from 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greectj  vol.  i.  p.  188).  In  the  in- 
accessible rocks  of  the  Phaedriades  innumerable  birds 
build  their  nests;  and  eagles,  vultures,  and  other 
birds  of  prey  constantly  hover  over  the  valley  below. 
The  same  was  tlie  case  in  ancient  times;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  Euripides,  Ion, when  about  to  discharge 
his  daily  service  in  the  temple,  carries  with  him  a 
bow  and  arrows  in  order  to  keep  off  these  intruders. 
(Eurip.  Ion,  154,  seq.) 

The  fissure  between  the  two  summits  is  the  bed 
of  a  torrent,  which  forms  in  seasons  of  rain  a  fine 
cascade  of  about  200  feet  in  height  "  At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  dry  torrent  bed,  just  where  it 
emerges  from  between  the  cliffs,  issue  the  waters  of 
the  Castalian  spring,  oozing  at  first  in  scarce  per- 
ceptible streamlets  firom  among  the  loose  stones,  but 
swelling  into  a  considerable  brook  within  not  many 
yards  of  their  first  appearance  above  ground.**  (Mure.) 
It  flows  through  a  hollow  dell  down  to  the  Pleistus, 
passing  by  the  monastery  of  thePona^^Mf  on  its  Ml 
or  eastern  side. 

The  Castalia  was  the  holy  water  of  the  Delphian 
temple.  AH  persons  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle, 
or  who  wished  to  {»ay  to  the  god  before  engaging  in 
any  of  the  matches  of  the  Pytldan  games,  or  wlio 
visited  Delphi  ftn*  any  religious  object  whatsoever, 
were  obliged  to  pn'rify  themselves  at  this  sacred 
fountain.  (Heliod.  Aeth.  u.  26 ;  Pidd.  Pgih.  iv.  290, 
V.  39;  Pint  AriaL  20.^  Even  the  servants  of  the 
temple  used  the  water  mr  the  same  puqwee.  (Eurip. 
/on,  94.)    The  bathing  of  the  hair  aeons  to  hx^ 
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Men  the  ehief  form  of  the  pmiflcatioD,  ud  hence 
thu  if  attributed  btr  the  poets  to  ApoUo  hinuelf : — 

fri  Bh  KourraXlas  v9t»p 

ifWTCu,     (Eurip.  Phoen.  222.) 

"  Qui  rare  puro  Gastaliae  kvit 
Crines  solutos  " 

(Hot.  Carm,  iii.  4. 61 ;  comp.  Or.  Met,  i.  371 ;  Stat. 
Theb.  i.  69S).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
who  visited  Delphi  for  the  purpose  of  being  purified 
from  murder  bathed  their  whole  bodj  in  the  Castalian 
spring.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  bath  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  which  received  the  waters  of  the  spring, 
and  to  which  bteps  led  down.  It  is  called  by  Ulrichs 
the  «  Bath  of  the  Pythian  Pilgrims."  Preceding 
writers  had  given  it  the  name  of  the  "  Bath  of  tlie 
Pythia,**  an  appellation  which  has  arisen  from  the 
erroneous  statement  of  a  Scholiast  (^ad  Eurip. 
Phoen,  230).  The  aged  women,  who  were  elected 
to  the  (^ce  of  Pythia  from  the  Delphian  families, 
appear  never  to  have  bathed  in  the  fountain,  or  at 
all  events  only  upon  their  consecration  to  their  pro- 
phetic oflice,  since  they  lived  in  the  temple  without 
coming  in  contact  with  any  profane  objects,  and 
consequently  needed  no  further  purification.  In  the 
Jon  of  Euripides  the  Pythia  is  in  the  adytum  before 
snn-ri$e,  and  in  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  bath  of  the  Pythia  befote  she 
ascends  the  tripod. 

In  later  times  the  Castalian  spring  was  said  to 
impart  to  those  who  drank  of  it  poetic  inspiration ; 
bat  this  is  an  invention  of  the  Roman  poets,  who 
appear  to  have  attributed  to  it  this  power  from 
Apollo  being  the  protector  of  the  Muses :  — 

"  Hihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  mluistret  aqua." 

(Or.  Am,  L  15.  35;  oomp.  Stat  Sih.  ▼.  5,  init; 
Martial,  zu.  3.  11.) 

The  Castalia  is  now  called  the  fountain  of  St. 
John,  from  a  small  chapel  of  St.  John  which  stands 
cioee  to  its  souree. 

Near  the  spring  there  is  at  present  a  plane  tree, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  Kastri  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  is  conjectored  by  Ulricks  to  be 
the  very  tree  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  one 
which  Agamemnon  was  said  to  have  planted  at 
]>elphi  (Theophr.  HiiL  PiauL  iv.  13.  s.  14),  since 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  assign  any  limits  to 
the  life  of  plane  trees  in  Greece,  especially  when 
they  grow  by  the  aide  of  perennial  streams. 

The  road  from  the  Castalian  spring  led  to  the 
principal  entrance  into  the  Pythian  sanctuary.  The 
sanctuary,  which  contained  several  other  buildings 
besides  the  temple,  was  called  rh  Uphv,  rh  rdfiwos 
and  nv$m  in  a  narrower  sense.  It  was  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  named  d  Uphs  wtp^oKos,  Pausania^  en^ 
tered  the  sacred  encksure  by  the  principal  gate, 
which  £ued  the  east,  and  quitted  it  by  a  western 
door  near  the  theatre.  He  remarks  th^it  there 
were  nnmereus  means  cf  exit,  which  was  unusual 
in  Grecian  sanctuaries.  He  describes  the  sanctuary 
as  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
pcribolns  as  of  great  size  (z.  8.  §  9).  It  appeara 
to  have  been  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  basis  lying  towards  the  south  is  marked 
by  the  minit  called  HeUemcd,  The  peasants  gave 
the  ruins  this  name,  because  they  r^arded  them 
as  the  wall  of  a  fortress ;  and  the  modem  name  of 
Ktufiri  ha»  arisen  out  bf  the  belief  tiiat  a  fortress 
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)  ODoe  existed  here.  Ulrichs  alxo  discovered  a  por- 
tion of  the  northern  comer  half-way  between  the 
church  of  Micokus  and  the  fountain  Kemd.  From 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  steep  declivity, 
the  buildings  in  the  sacred  enclosure  must  have 
stood  upon  terraces;  and  it  was  probably  upon  the 
waUs  of  these  terries  that  cany  of  the  inscriptions 
were  cut  which  we  now  find  at  Delphi. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  sacred  en- 
closure hiy  between  the  principal  or  eastern  entrance 
and  the  temple.  Both  Pausanias  and  the  strangers 
!  in  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  the  Pythian  Oracle  went 
from  the  Castalia  to  the  temple  by  the  same  way ; 
and,  consequently,  the  objects  which  they  both  agree 
in  describing  must  be  placed  between  the  principal 
entrance  and  the  temple. 

Upon  entering  the  enclosure  from  the  eastern  gate 
the  firat  objects  seen  were  statues  of  athletes  and 
other  dedicatory  oflerings,  of  which  Pausanias  has 
given  us  a  long  account  (z.  9,  seq.).  Their  num- 
ber was  very  great.  Even  in  Pliny's  time  they 
were  not  less  than  3000.  (Plin.  zzziv.  7.  §  7.) 
Nero  alone,  as  we  have  already  seen,  carried  off 
500  bronze  statues.  (Pans.  z.  7.  §  1.)  Many  of 
them  could  be  seen,  rising  above  the  peribolus,  by 
persons  ascending  the  eastern  road  to  the  sanctuary. 
(Justin,  xziv.  7;  Polyaen.  vii.  35.  §  2.) 

Pausanias  and  Plutarch  next  mention  the  Stone 
of  the  Sibyl,  which  was  a  rock  rising  above  the 
ground,  and  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  first  Sibyl.  (Paus.  z.  12.  §  I; 
Plut.  de  Pffth.  Or,  9  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stnm,  i.  p. 
304.) 

Near  the  Stone  were  the  Thesauri  (9ff<rav^(),  or 
treasuries,  which  did  not  stand  on  a  single  phit- 
form  as  at  Oiympia,  but  were  built  separately  about 
the  Stone  as  far  as  tlie  great  altar.  They  were 
small  buildings,  partly  above  and  partly  beluw  the 
ground,  in  which  were  kept  the  more  valuable  offer- 
ings, and  such  as  could  not  be  exposed  without 
injury  to  the  air.  The  most  celebmted  of  all  the 
treasuries  was  that  of  the  Corinthians,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Cypeelus,  in  which  were  preserved, 
among  other  things,  the  gold  and  silver  offerings  of 
Gyges.  (Paus.  x.  13.  §  5;  Herod,  i.  14,  iv.  162; 
Plut  Sept,  Sap,  Conviv,  21,  (fe  Pyth,  Or,  12.) 
The  Stoa,  built  by  the  Athenians,  also  served  the 
purpose  of  a  treasury.  (Paus.  x.  11.  §  6.)  It 
stood  apparently  east  of  the  Stone  of  the  Sibyl. 

Near  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians  was  the  Boulen- 
terion  (/SovAf  vrifpioy)  or  Senate-House  of  the  Del- 
phians.  (Pint,  de  Pyth,  Or,  9 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
I  p.  304.) 

In  front  of  the  temple,  and  under  the  open 
heaven,  stood  the  great  altar  of  Apollo,  where  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  offered.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  altar  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  135) 
as  a  dedicatory  ofiering  of  the  Chians.  It  is  called 
by  Pausanias  fivfths  d  /A^yas  (x.  14.  §  7),  by 
Euripides  fio>fi6s  (Ion,  1275,  1306,  1314),  ficfftol 
(422),  and  fivfths  Scov  (1280).  The  court  in 
which  it  stood  ia  called  by  Euripides  9v/i^Ai)  (H^) 
and  Bvfi4\tu  (46).  Near  the  altar  btood  a  brazen 
wolf,  dedicated  by  the  Delphians  themselves. 
(Paus.  X.  14.  §  7.) 

We  now  come  to  the  temple  itself.  It  appeara 
from  the  existing  fragments  of  columns  that  the 
exterior  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Ionic  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  hexnstyle 
t  mple,  and  smaller  by  one-seventh  than  the  temple 
^f  Zeus  at  Oiympia.     Still  it  was  reckoned  one  of 
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the  largest  in  Greece  (Philoetr.  ViL  ApoU,  tu.  11), 
and  vied  in  beauty  with  the  temples  of  Athens 
(Earip.  Ion,  184;  Find.  Pyth.  vit.  9).  It  has  been 
already  related  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Alcmae- 
onldae,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Corinthian 
architect  Spintharus,  af^er  it  had  been  burnt  down 
in  B.C.  548,  and  that  the  front  was  built  of  Parian 
marble,  while  the  remainder  was  of  ordinary  stone. 
The  tympana  of  the  pediments  of  the  two  porticoes 
were  filled  with  sculptures,  the  one  with  statues  of 
Artemis,  Leto,  Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  other  with  those  of  Dionysus  and  the 
Thyiades,  both  of  Uiem  the  works  of  Athenian 
ai-tists.  (Pans.  x.  19.  §  4.)  Euripides  has  de- 
scribed five  of  the  metopes,  probably  those  on  the 
eastern  finont.  The  subjects  were,  Hercules  and 
lolaus  slaying  the  Lemaean  hydra,  Bellerophon 
killing  the  Ghimaera,  Zens  killing  Mimas,  Pallas 
killing  Enceladus,  and  Bacchus  another  of  the  giants. 
(Eurip.  fon,  190 — ^218.)  As  in  the  Parthenon,  there 
were  gilded  shields  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two 
f route  beneath  the  metopes:  those  in  the  eastern 
front  were  dedicated  by  the  Athenians  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  those  on  the 
western  front  by  the  Aetolians  from  the  spoils  of 
tlie  Gauls.     (Pans.  x.  19.  §  4.) 

The  interior  of  the  temple  consisted  of  three  di» 
visions,  the  Pronaus  (irp^i^oof),  the  Cella  (vmtr, 
afiK6s\  and  the  Adytum,  where  the  oracles  were  A^ 
livered  (&5utoi',  fuun-My,  xP^*''^P^^^y 

In  the  Pronaus  stood  a  brazen  statue  of  Homer 
(Pans.  X.  24.  §  2),  and  also,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, the  large  silver  crater  presented  by  Croesus 
(Henid.  i.  51).  On  the  walls  of  the  Pronaus  were 
inNcribed,  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  golden 
letters,  the  celebrated  sayings  of  the  Seven  Wi>e 
Men,  such  as  **  Know  thyself,"  **  Nothing  too  much." 
(PluL  de  GarruL  17;  Paus.*x.  24.  §  1;  Plin.  vii. 
3d.)  Here  also  was  set  up  in  wood  the  fifth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  dedicated  in  common  by  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 
It  was  a  simple  E,  which  in  the  ancient  Greek  wri> 
ting  also  represented  the  diphthong  ci.  There  were 
various  interpretations  of  its  meaning,  of  which  Plu- 
tarch has  given  an  account  in  his  treatise  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Cella  was  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  as 
appears  from  existing  fragments.  In  it  Pausanias 
saw  an  altar  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  the  oracle  be  - 
longed  in  the  most  ancient  times,  statues  of  two 
Moerae  or  Fates,  t(^ther  with  statues  of  Zeus  and 
Apollo  as  leaders  of  the  Fates,  the  hearth  upon 
which  the  priest  of  Apollo  slew  Neoptolemus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  and  the  iron  chair  of  Pindar,  on  which 
he  is  said  to  have  sung  his  hymns  to  Apollo. 
(Paos.  X.  24.  §  4,  seq.) 

On  the  hearth  burnt  a  perpetual  fire,  and  near  it 
was  the  Omphalos,  or  Navel-Stone,  which  was  bup 
posed  to  mark  the  middle  point  of  the  earth.  (Aes- 
ehyl.  Choeph.  1034,  seq.;  *oi%i)Xos  yas  fit<r6fA<f>a^ 
\os  icrloy  Eurip.  Ion,  461.)  According  to  tradi- 
tion, two  eagles,  which  had  been  sent  by  Zeus,  one 
from  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  met 
at  this  point,  and  thtis  determined  it  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  (Pind.  Pytk.  tv.  131,  vi.  3; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  419.)  The  Omphalos  was  a  white 
stone,  adorned  witJi  stripes  of  various  kinds,  and 
upon  it  were  the  representations  of  the  two  eagles 
(o^^oA^r  .  .  .  TOiytor/ucVof,  Strab.  2.C.;  <rTfV 
fuur  y  iy^inhs,  Enrip.  /on,  224;  Pans.  x.  16.  § 
3)      It  Ls  i'l-cquently  rcpre^icntcd  in  vase-pciiutings, 
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in  which  Orestes  is  exhibited  sitting  upon  H^  ex- 
actly as  described  by  Aeschylus.  {Eum.  40 ;  comp. 
Muller,  Aeschl.  Eum.  %  27.)  The  site  of  the  Om- 
phaios  u  not  mentioned  by  Pansaniaa.  It  waa 
clearly  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  for  in  Aescfajlna 
the  Pythia,  in  going  through  the  temple  to  the  Adj- 
tum,  perceives  Orestes  seated  upon  the  Omf^alu* 
{Eum.  I  c).  It  probably  stood,  along  with  the  sa- 
cred hearth,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  «jf  the 
Cella.  The  sacred  hearth  was  usually  in  the  oa&tre 
of  the  house  or  the  temple.  Thus,  the  altar  in  the 
middle  d[  the  palace  at  Mycenae  b  cdled  by  Clytaem- 
nestra  fuc6fi^9\os  ioria.  (Aesch.  Agam.  1056.^ 

The  temple  was  hypaethral,  that  is,  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  roof  c^  the  CelU.  This  fbllowa  fraok 
the  narrative  of  Justin,  who  relates  that,  when  the 
temple  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls^  the  priests  aaw 
the  god  descend  into  the  sanctuary  through  the  open 
part  of  the  roof  (**per  culmims  aperta  fastifria," 
Justin,  xxiv.  8).  In  fact,  all  temples  which  haii  in 
the  interior  an  altar  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered, 
or  a  hearth  on  which  fire  was  kept  burning,  were 
obliged  to  have  some  opening  for  canjing  off  the 
smoke. 

The  Adytum,  in  which  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered, was  a  subterraneous  chamber,  which  no  one 
was  allowed  to  enter  except  th»  priests,  or  those  to 
whom  special  permission  was  given.  That  the  Ady- 
tum was  under  ground  appears  from  the  expresaoos 
by  which  it  is  frequently  designated  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  which  refer  not  only  to  natural  caves 
and  grottoes,  but  to  chambers  built  nnder-groond. 
(^^dBfd  T*  tanpok  ipdicomoSy  Eurip.  Pkoen  232; 
ia^Tpop,  Strab.  ix.  p.  419;  rh  rov  K?iii04vTOi  IIwAw- 
yos  cnrfiKcuotf,  Athen.  xv.  p.  701,  c;  "  specns,'*  L.iv. 
i.  56;  "  Castalium antrum,"  Ov.  Met.  iii,  14;  **  c»- 
vema,"  Lucan,  v.  135,  162.)  It  is  described  as 
situated  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  is 
frequently  called  fiux6t.  (Pans.  x.  24.  §  5;  /UOC^*^ 
Aesch.  Eum.  39.)  No  account  of  it  is  given  hj 
Pausanias,  who  simply  says  that  "  few  are  admitted 
into  tlie  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  that  in  it 
there  b  a  second  statue  of  Apollo,  made  of  gold.** 
(Pans.  l.  e.)  Ulrichs  conjectures  that  the  en. ranee 
into  the  Adytum  may  have  been  either  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Cella,  oppoidte  the  great  door  of  the  temple ; 
or  on  the  northern  side,  where  an  excav^ion  mi^t 
be  made  in  tlie  rock  in  the  direction  oi  the  foontain 
Caiisotis,  which  flowed  into  the  Adytum. 

Stephanus  B.  says  (s.  v.  AcAi^o/)  that  the  Ady« 
turn  was  built  of  five  stones,  by  the  celebrated  Tro. 
phonius  and  Agamedes,  who  appear  in  the  HooMtic 
Hymn  to  Apollo  as  tlie  original  architects  of  the 
temple.  And  it  b  natural  to  concliide  that  the 
Adytum  aiui  the  polygonal  substruction  of  the  tomple 
escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed  tlie  building  in  the 
58th  Olympiad. 

In  the  inmost  part  nf  the  Adytum  stood  a  tripod 
over  a  deep  chasm  in  the  earth,  whence  proceeded 
an  intoxicating  vapour,  which  was  suppowd  to  in> 
spire  the  priestess  with  the  gift  of  pn^dtecy.  (Sirah. 
/.  c.)  Thb  opening  b  described  by  various  nauMs 
in  the  ancient  writers.  (xa<rfixi,  Diod.  xvi.  96;  y^s 
irT6fiay  Stobaeus,  E<d.  i.  42;  nv6iir^r  ot^^* 
Ludan,  Ner.  10,  Dion  Cass.  bdii.  14;  **hiitfttis'* 
Lucan,  v.  62 ;  "  terrae  foramen,"  xxiv.  6.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  this  vapour  arose  from  a  fountain 
(de  De/.  Or.  50,  de  Pytk.  Or.  17),  whidi  is 
by  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  fountain 
that  disappeared  beneath  the  gnmnd  in  the  Adytnaa 
(x.  24.  §  7).     Pan;uuiias  also  relates  thai  the  orade 
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mM  disomrered  in  coiMeqiMnoc  of  sobm  abephonb, 
who  h«d  driven  their  fliicks  to  the  spot,  becoming 
inspired  hy  the  vapour  and  uttering  prophecies  ^x.  | 
5.  §  7).     The  Pjrthia  sat  npon  the  tripod  when  she 
^ve  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  and  the  ot^t  of  it  was  i 
to  prevent  her  falling:  into  the  chasm.     (Diod.  xvi. 
26.)     Between  the  tliree  1^  of  the  tripod  hung  a  | 
circukr  vesael,  called  K4€ns  and  eortina,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  bones  and  teGcn  of  the  Pythian 
serpent.     (Dionys.  Per.  441,  and  £nbtath.  ad  loc. ;  ^ 
Serv.   md   Virg.  Am.  iii.  360,  vi.  317.)      For  a 
further  description  of  this  tripod,  see  Diet,  of  AM, 
art  Trxpo%     No  vapour  is  now  found  issuing  from 
any  part  of  the  Delphian  rocks. 

Upon  leaving  the  temple,  we  again  follow  Pau- 
ssuiias  in  his  account  of  the  remaining  objects,  which 
]«y  north  of  the  temple  within  the  peribolns.  Pau- 
aanias,  upon  going  out  of  the  temple,  turned  to  the 
left,  where  he  noticed  a  peribolns  enclosing  Uie  tomb 
of  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  to  whom  the 
Delpbiaiis  (tiered  sacrifices  every  year.  (Paus.  x. 
24.  §  6;  Strab.  iz.  p.  421.)  He  was  said  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  temple,  near  the  sacred  heartli ; 
bnt  the  manner  of  his  death  was  differently  related. 
Above  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  a  little  to  the 
east,  Ulrichs  noticed  the  remains  of  an  ancient  wall, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  peribolns  of 
tiie  tomb  of  Neoptolemus. 

Still  higher  up  above  the  tomb,  was  the  stone 
which  Cronus  was  said  to  have  swallowed  instead  of 
bis  son  Zeus,  and  afterwards  to  have  vomited  up.  I 
(Paus.  I.  c.)    Upon  leaving  the  stone,  and  returning 
as  it  were  to  the  temple,  Pausanias  came  to  the 
fountain  Gassotis  (Kouro^orff),  the  access  to  which  , 
was  through  a  small  wall  built  near  it  (x.  24.  §  7).  i 
Ulrichs  identifies  Cassotis  with  the  fountain  near  > 
the  church  of  St.  Nioolaus,  before  which  are  some  ' 
remains  of  an  ancient  polygonal  wall.      Pausanias 
further  says,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  Cas- 
aotis  flowed  into  the  Adytum.     Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  fountain  of  St.  NiocJaus  lies  immediately 
above  the  ruins  of  the  temple;  and  lower  down  the 
bill  we  now  find  some  water  springing  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  Hellenicd,  which  water  is 
probably  the  same  that  once  flowed  into  the  Adytum, 
but  has  now  made  an  exit  for  itself  below,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  buried  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 
Alt  previous  travellers  had  identified  the  Cfr^siitis 
with  the  fountain  Kemd^  which  flows  between  the 
niins  of  the  theatre  and  the  Stadium ;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  objections  that  might  be  urged,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  peribolns  of  the  temple 
extended  so  hur. 

The  name  Cassotis  occurs  only  in  Pausanias,  but 
the  fountain  itself  is  mentioned  in  other  ancient 
writers.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  as  a 
beautifully  flowing  fountain,  where  Apollo  slew  the 
serpent  (m  Apott.  300);  and  Euripides  alludes  to 
It  as  watering  the  sacred  grot'e  surrounding  this 
temple  {Ion,  112).  This  sacred  grove,  which 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  con- 
sisted of  laufel-trees  and  myrtles,  but  one  laurel-ti'ee 
in  farticuhr  was  called  pre-eminently  the  Pythian 
laurel,  and  branches  of  it  were  used  for  sacred  pur. 
poses  within  the  temple. 

Above  the  Gassotis  was  tlie  Lbschb  (A^x>7)  of 
the  Delphians  (Pans.  x.  25.  §  1),  part  of  the  stone 
floor  of  which  was  discovered  by  Ulrichs  in  the  out- 
buildings of  a  house  above  the  fountain  of  St.  Nico- 
laus.  Lesciiae  were  public  buildings,  in  which 
persons  might  meet  together  and  converse,  since 
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private  IwoMS  were  gei:erally  too  small  fbt  such  a 
purpose.  The  Delphian  Lesche  was  adorned  wilik 
two  large  paintings  by  Polygnotus,  dedicatoiy  olf- 
ferings  of  the  Gnidians;  the  painting  on  the  right 
hand  repreaented  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks,  and  that  on  the  left  the 
descent  of  Ulysses  into  Hades.  A  long  description 
of  thet^e  pictures  is  given  by  Pausanias  (x.  25---31 ; 
comp.  Plut.  de  Dtf,  Or.  6,  47 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  9.  s.  35). 
The  figure  of  Gassandra  was  particularly  admired. 
(Lucian,  Imag.  7.) 

The  ittte  of  the  theatre  is  marked  by  a  high  wall, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Gassotis.  This  wall,  which 
is  covered  by  several  inscriptions,  was  the  southern 
wall  of  the  theatre,  which,  as  usiial  with  Grecian 
theatres,  was  built  in  a  semicircular  form  upon  rne 
slope  of  tlie  hill.  The  inner  part  of  the  theatre  is  > 
almost  entirely  covered,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  upper  seats  is  visible.  It  appears  from  an  in- 
scription that  the  theatre  lay  within  the  Pythian 
sanctuary  (Bikkh,  Inter.  No.  1710),  and  according 
to  Pausanias  it  adjoined  the  wall  of  the  enclosure 
(x.  32.  §  1).  Accordingly,  the  ruins  of  the  theatre 
determine  the  extent  of  the  enclosure  to  the  north- 
west. In  the  theatre  the  musical  contests  of  the 
Pythian  games  were  carried  <mi,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times.     (Plut  de  Def.  Or.  8.) 

Ascending  from  the  Peribolns  {iwtufoXdtn't  8i  ix 
rov  r9pi€6Kov^  Paus.  x.  32.  §  1),  Pausanias  came 
to  a  statue  of  Dionysus,  and  then  to  the  Stadium, 
sitiuted  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
built  of  Parnassian  stone,  but  was  adomed  with 
Pentelic  marble  by  Herodes  Atticus.  (Pans.  I  e. ; 
Philustr.  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  p.  550.)  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  the  Stadium,  now  called 
Lakkomuy  and  its  wlutle  length  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  Many  of  the  seats  remain,  composed  of  the 
native  rack;  but  the  Pentelic  marble  with  which  it 
was  decorated  by  Herodes  Attictis  is  no  longer  found. 
It  hjis  lieen  alrnidy  mentioned  that  the  Stadium  was 
originally  in  the  maritime  plain,  where  it  continued 
to  be  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (Pyth.  xi.  20,  73);  and 
we  do  not  know  when  it  was  removed  to  the  city. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  tlie  laq^  fountain 
Kema  near  the  Stadium  was  not  tlie  Gas>talia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Kerttd  was  Delphusa  (A«A>^t)<ra),  which  we 
learn  from  Steplianus  B.  was  the  fountain  of  the 
place  (s.  V.  AcA^oi).  The  Gastalia,  from  its  po- 
sition, could  supply  only  the  lower  and  eastern  part 
of  the  city ;  and  that  the  Pylaea,  i  >  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  was  well  provided  with  water  is  expressly 
stated  by  Plutarch  (de  Fifth.  Or.  29).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Kf^va,  the  modem  name  of  the 
fountain,  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Kfifini. 

Pylaea  (IIvAofa)  was  a  suburb  of  Delphi,  on  the 
road  to  Grissa.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Amphictyonic  Gouncil  in  tliis  place,  the 
council,  as  is  well  known,  being  called  Pylaea.  In 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  Pylaea  was  provided  with 
"  temples,  synedria,  and  fountuns."  The  synedria 
appear  to  have  been  built  in  later  times  for  the  use 
of  the  Amphictyons;  and  the  two  ancient  walls  sup- 
porting the  artificial  platform,  npon  which  the  chapel 
of  St  Elias  stands,  are  probably  the  remains  of  such 
a  building.  (Plut.  de  Pyth.  Or.  29;  Dion  Ghry- 
sost  Or.  Ixxvii.  p.  414.)  A  little  above  the  chapel 
of  St  Elias,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stadium,  there 
are  some  ancient  sepulchres  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

It  was  upon  approaching  the  suburb  of  Pylaea  Uiat 
Etunenes  ww  attacked  by  the  cunspiratora,  for  the 
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buildings  mentioned  bjr  lAvj  are  eyidentljr  lioae  of 
PjlaeA  ('*  eecendentibus  ad  templnm  a  Girrha,  prios- 
qn-un  penreniretar  ad  freqaentia  aedificiiii  loca^" 
liv.  xla.  15). 

Above  Delphi  was  the  celebrated  cave  called  Co- 
BTCIUM  (t^  KmpvKiow  iirrpov\  distant,  according 
to  Leake,  about  7  miles  from  the  city,  to  the  north- 
eastward, and  aboat  the  same  distance  to  the 
north-west  of  Ardkhova.  The  usual  way  from 
Keutri  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus  leads  past  the 
Stadium,  and  then  turns  more  to  the  wast  than  the 
ancient  path,  which  ascended  the  mountain  im- 
mediately above  the  city.  The  ancient  way  was 
an  astonishing  work.  It  was  a  zigzag  path,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  a  thousand  steps  cut  out  of 
the  hard  rock,  and  forming  an  uninterrupted  flight 
of  stepci  to  the  highlands  above.  There  are  still 
considerable  remuns  of  it,  but  it  is  now  seldom 
used,  as  the  modem  path  is  easier.  It  takes  about 
two  hours  to  reach  the  highlands  of  Parnassus, 
which  are  divided  by  hills  and  mountain-summits 
into  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  valleys  and 
ravines,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
and  partly  cultivated  as  arable  and  pasture  land. 
This  district  extends  about  16  imles  in  a  west* 
eriy  direction  from  the  foot  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit. It  formed  the  moet  valuable  part  of  the  ter- 
ntory  of  Delphi  Leake  describes  it  as  '^  a  country 
of  piisture,  interHpersed  with  firs,  and  peopled  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,"  and  remarks  that  he 
"occasionally  passed  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  all  yet  green,  though  it  was  the  27th  of  July, 
and  the  harvest  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia  had  been 
completed  a  month  before." 

The  Coiycian  cave  is  situated  in  the  mountain 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Leake :  —  "We  ascended  more  than 
half-way  to  its  summit,  when  a  small  teiangular 
entrance  presented  itself,  conducting  into  the  great 
chamber  of  the  cavern,  which  is  upwards  of  200 
feet  in  length,  and  about  40  high  in  the  middle. 
Drops  of  water  from  the  roof  had  fonned  large  cal- 
careous crystallizations  rising  at  the  bottom,  and 
others  were  suspended  from  every  part  of  the  roof 
and  sides.  The  inner  part  of  this  great  hall  is 
rugged  and  irregular;  but  after  climbing  over  some 
rocks,  we  arrived  at  another  small  opening  leading 
into  a  second  chamber,  the  length  of  which  is  near 
100  feet,  and  has  a  direction  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  outer  cavern.  In  this  inner  apartment 
there  is  again  a  narrow  opening,  but  inacces«sible 
without  a  ladder;  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  it  is 
a  small  natural  opening."  Pausonias  sajrs  (x.  32. 
§  2)  that  thero  were  60  stadia  from  Delphi  to  a 
brazen  statue,  from  whence  it  was  easier  to  ascend 
to  the  cavern  on  foot  than  on  a  horse  and  mule; 
and,  accordingly,  Leake  supposes  the  statue  to  Iiave 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  since  the  distance 
from  thence  to  Delphi  is  nearly  that  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  The  latter  writer  remarks  that  this 
cave  b  larger  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  ca- 
verns which  he  had  seen,  and  that  a  person  can 
proceed  a  very  long  way  through  it  even  without 
a  torch.  He  adds  that  it  was  sacred  to  Pan  and 
the  Nymphs,  which  is  also  attested  by  other  ancient 
writers,  and  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found  in 
the  cave.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  417;  Ae»ch.  Emm.  22; 
Bockh,  Irucr.  No.  1728;  Baikes,  in  Walpoles  Col^ 
lection^  vol.  i.  p.  314.)  Pan  and  tlie  Nymphs  were 
regarded  as  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whose 
or;gie>  were  celebrated  upon  these  heights.     [See 
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■bore,  p.  764,b.]  When  the  PerBians  were  mareb- 
ing  upon  Delphi,  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  lo 
thu  cave  (Herod.  viiL  36),  and  it  has  been  uMii 
for  the  same  pnxpose  by  the  inhabitants  of  Arukkom 
in  recent  times. 

According  to  Ulrichs,  the  CoiTcian  cave  is  nor 
called  Sa^Niyra^Ai  by  the  peasants,  finom  its  being 
supposed  to  contain  40  chambers  (firam  aapdrr^^ 
rtatrapdKmna  o&Aol). 

Pausanias  says,  that  **  from  the  CSoijdan  csts 
it  is  difficult  even  for  a  well-girt  man  to  reach  tbe 
summits  of  Parnassus;  that  they  were  above  the 
clonds;  and  that  upon  them  the  Thjiades  perform 
their  frantic  rites  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  ApoHo' 
(x.  32.  §  7).  The  way  from  the  Corydan  cave 
to  the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus  turns  to  the 
north-east.  The  summit  which  the  traveller  at 
last  reaches,  but  which  is  only  the  second  in  height, 
is  called  GeroiU6bracho»  (6  r«poPT60paxosy  On 
its  northern  and  eastern  sides  lay  great  masses  ot 
snow,  which  never  melt.  Opposite  to  it,  towards 
the  east,  there  rises  in  a  conical  fonn  the  highest 
summit  of  Parnassus,  upwards  of  8000  feet  in 
height,  called  L^hlri  by  the  peasants,  who  consider 
it  the  highest  pcnnt  of  the  worid,  from  which  the 
Polls  (i.  e.  Constantinople)  may  be  seen. 

Parnassus,  with  its  many  summits  and  highlands, 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  LUkura  {liiitcwpa\ 
a  word  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  oomiptiua 
of  Avire^pcio,  the  ancient  name  of  the  highetit  sum- 
mit  d[  Parnassus.  But  Ulrichs  oonsidere  Lutun 
an  Albanian  word,  observing  that  ancient  Greek 
words,  the  roots  of  which  have  retained  their  mean- 
ing, are  never  changed  so  much  in  the  modern 
Greek  language,  and  that  Axncipi,  the  name  of  the 
highest  summit,  is  the  representative  of  the  M 
word  Ai/fcc^ioF,  since  modem  Greek  words  ending 
in  1  are  shortened  forms  of  the  tenninatioQ  — <«' 
or  — «ioF.  Stephanns  B.  (s.  v.  Amcwpcia)  men- 
tions a  Lycoreium,  which  appears  to  have  been  s 
sanctuary  of  the  Lyoorian  Zeus,  whose  altar  was  oo 
the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus,  whero  Deocalino 
is  said  to  have  landed  after  the  Deluge.  (LaciaSt 
rim.  3;  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  OL  iz.  70;  Apollod.  L  7. 
§2.) 

IV.  Modern  Autuoritibs. 

The  antiquities  of  Athens  for  a  long  time  ec- 
gro&sed  the  attention  of  travellers ;  and  so  little  wsi 
known  of  Delphi,  tliat  when  Spon  visited  Greece  is 
1676  he  first  looked  for  the  ruins  of  the  city  at 
SdUnuiy  the  ancient  Amphissa.     Ue  afierwanb  dis* 
covered  the  site  of  Delphi,  but  erroneously  soppoM^ 
the  temple  to  hav.-  stood  upon  the  same  site  aai  tlie 
church  of  St.  Elias;  he  rightly  identified  the  Cas- 
talian  fountain  and  the  pobitioo  of  the  gymoasinnu 
A  more  accurate  accotmt  of  the  ruins  ai  Delphi 
was  given  by  Chandler  (a.  d.  1765),  who  deier- 
mined  more  correctly  the  aite  of  the  temple,  and 
publislied  several  inscriptions  which  he  fbond  there. 
CUrk,  Dodwell,  and  Gell  did  not  add  ranth  new 
information;  but  Leake  has  given  us  an  aocmuit 
of  the  pUice,  distinguished  by  his  ainal  sagaeiiy 
and  learning,  which  is  far  superior  to  any  preriixis 
desoiiption.      {Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii-  p.  551.) 
Still  even  his  accurate  account  has  been  sujiene^ 
by  the  fuller  description  of  Ulrichs,  who  passed 
several  weeks  at  Delphi  in  1838,  and  published  the 
results  of    his  investigations   under  the  title  « 
Jieuen  und  Fortchmgen  tn  Gri^AmUmd,  Bremen, 
1840.    To  this  valuable  work  we  are  inddrted  m 
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«  ooDsideiibla  put  of  the  preceding  articK  Tlie 
modern  works  relating  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  are 
ennmemted  in  the  Diet  of  Ant.  Art  Oracvhtm, 
The  inacriptions  diaoovered  by  K.  O.  M&ller  at 
Delphi  are  published  and  illustrated  b/  Curtins, 
Aneodoia  Deipkioa,  Berol.  1843. 
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CX>nf  OF  DBLPm. 

DELPHI'NIUM.     [Chios,  p.  610,  b.] 

DELPHl'NIUM  (AcA^tmv),  the  port-Uvwn  of 
Oropns.     [Oropub.] 

DELTA.  The  appellation  of  DelU,  or  the  tiian. 
gular  land,  was  given  to  ▼arious  regions  by  the 
Greeks,  and  implies  a  space  of  land  bounded  by  two 
or  more  diverging  branches  of  a  river,  and  resembling, 
in  the  general  form  of  its  area,  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  GrMk  alphabet.  These  were  the  Deltas  of  the 
Indus,  the  later,  the  Bhone,  the  Padus  or  Eridanus: 
but  the  name  was  originally  and  specially  conferred 
upon  that  triangular  region  whidi  lies  between  the 
Heptanomjs,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean wok.  Among  the  Graeks  this  tract  of  alluvial 
soil  bore  various  desiguatioDs.  (rh  A^Ara;  the 
Lower  Country,  if  K^tt  x^^  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  55; 
rpfywror  x^*'  NciX«rir,  Aesch./Vom.  814;  Strab. 
XVL  p.  791;  Herod.  iL  6,  seq.;  Diod.  i.  34,  seq.; 
Plin.  V.  9.  s.  9.)     [ABOYPToa]         [W.  &  D.] 

DELUS      [Dblob.] 

DEME'TAE.     [Dkmetak.] 

DEMETRIAS  (AnMTrpidj),  a  town  of  Assyria, 
stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ArbeU  (zvi.  p.  738;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  Isidore  of 
Charax  mentions  another  place  d  this  name  in 
Arachosia.  [V.] 

DEMETRIAS  (AiiM^piif:  EA.  Arnirrrpu^t), 
a  city  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  was  founded  about  B.  O.  290 
bj  Demetrius  Poiiorcetes,  who  removed  thither  the 
inhabitants  of  Nelia,  Pagasae,  Ormenium,  Rhizus, 
Sepias,  Oiison,  Boebe  and  lolcos,  all  of  which  were 
afterwards  hiduded  in  the  territory  of  Demetrias. 
(Stiab.  iz.  p.  436.)  It  soon. became  an  important 
place,  end  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.  It  was  favourably  situated  for  commanding 
the  interior  of  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
seas;  and  such  was  the  importance  <}f  its  positioa 
that  it  was  called  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  one 
of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,  the  other  two  being 
Chalds  and  Corinth.  (Pol.  zvii.  11 ;  Liv.  zzzii.  37.) 
Leake  remarks  that  it  may  have  been  recommended 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia  as  a  residence  "  not  more 
for  its  convenience  as  a  military  and  naval  station 
in  the  centre  of  Greece,  than  for  many  natural  ad- 
vantages, in  some  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  preferable  to  Pella.  The  surrounding  seas  and 
fertile  districts  of  Thessaly  supplied  an  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life:  in  summer  the 
position  is  cool  and  salubrious,  in  winter  mild,  even 
when  the  interior  of  Thessaly  is  involved  in  snow  or 
fog.  The  cape  oa  which  the  town  stood  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  gulf,  which  appears  like  an 
tttensive  lake  surrounded  by  rich  and  varied  scenery ; 
the  ndgbbooring  woods  supply  an  abundance  of 
deligbtAil  retreads,  embelli^ihed  by  prospects  of  the 
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Aegaean  sea  and  its  islands,  while  Mount  Pelion 
might  at  once  have  afforded  a  park,  an  ioehooae 
and  a  preserve  of  game  for  the  chase." 

After  tha  battle  of  Cynoecephalae,  b.  o.  196,  De- 
metrias was  taken  away  from  Philip,  and  garrisoned 
by  the  Romans.  (Pol.  xviiL  28;  Liv.  zzziiL  31.) 
In  B.G.  192,  it  was  surprised  by  the  Aetolians;  and 
the  news  of  its  defection  from  the  Romans  determined 
Antiochua  to  defer  no  longer  his  departure  to  Greece. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  34, 43.)  After  the  return  of  Antiochus 
to  Asia  in  b.o.  191,  Demetrias  surrendered  to  Philip, 
who  was  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  retain  possession 
of  the  place.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  33.)  It  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Philip  and  his  successor  till  the  over* 
throw  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  at  the  battle  of 
Pydiia,  B.G.  169.  (Liv.  ziiv.  13.)  Demetria.'s  is 
mentioned  by  Hierodes  in  the  sixth  century  (p.  642, 
ed.  Weeseliiig). 

The  ancient  town  is  described  by  Leake  as  occu- 
pying "  the  southern  or  maritime  £soe  of  a  height, 
now  called  GoritaOy  which  projects  finom  the  coast 
of  Magnesia,  between  2  and  3  miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  middle  of  VoU>,  Though  little  more  than 
fbnndati<Ki8  remains,  the  indosure  of  the  dty,  which 
was  less  than  2  miles  in  drcumferenoe,  b  traceable 
in  almost  every  part  On  three  sides  the  walls  foU 
lowed  the  crest  of  a  declivity  which  falls  steeply  to 
the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  towards  the  sea.  Tj 
the  north  the  summit  of  the  hill,  together  with  an 
obl(Hig  space  below  it,  formed  a  siull  dtadel,  of 
which  the  foundations  still  subsist.  A  levd  space 
in  the  middle  devation  of  the  height  was  conveniently 
placed  for  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  acropolis 
contained  a  large  dstem  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is 
now  partly  fill^  with  earth  ....  Many  of 
the  andent  streets  of  the  town  are  traceable  in  the 
level  which  lies  midway  to  the  sea,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  private  houses:  the  space  between  one 
street  and  the  next  parallel  to  it,  is  little  more  than 
15  feet  About  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  hollow, 
now  called  the  lagdmi  or  mine,  where  a  long  rectan- 
gular excavation  in  the  rock,  2  feet  wide,  7  deep, 
and  covered  with  flat  stones,  shows  by  marks  of  the 
action  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  channd  that  it 
was  part  of  an  aqueduct,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  some  source  in  the  height  upon  which 
stood  the  dtadel,  into  the  middle  of  the  dty."  (Leaka, 
Northern  Grteoe,  voL  iv.  p.  375,  seq.) 


oonr  OF  DKinrrRiAs. 

DEMONNE'SI  or  DEMONE'SI  (Air/i^Wqcroi : 
Eik,  ArifAOtnHiatos).  Hesychins  (s.  v.  Aiifiovy^ios 
XcUicof)  says  that  there  are  two  islands  near  By- 
zantium, which  are  called  by  the  common  name 
Demonnesi,  but  have  severally  the  names  Chalcitis 
and  Pityusa.  These  belong  to  the  Prince's  Isles. 
[CiiALcrns.]  Stephanus  (s.  v.  AtiiA6ini<roi)  de- 
scribes Demonesus  as  an .  island  near  Chaloedon, 
where  cyanum  and  chrysocoUa  wane  found.  In 
another  place  (s.  o.  XoAjcrrtr),  where  Stephanus  is 
citing  Aribemidonis,  the  islands  Pityodes,  Ghaldtls, 
and  Prote  are  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  a-ssumed 
that  the  Demonesus  of  Stephanus  is  the  same  as  his 
Chalcitis;  but  he  does  not  say  so,  nor  does  his  de- 
scription of  the  two  agree.     Pliny  (v.  32)  places 
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Demonetfas  opponte  to  Nioomedia;  and  he  abo  meii- 
tioos  CliAlcitis  and  Pityodes.  Pityodas  aeems  to 
be  the  modern  island  of  iVmHjpo,  east  of  Cfaalcitis. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
authorities.  The  simplest  explanation  is  to  follow 
Hesychins,  who  says  that  Chalcitis  and  Pityodes 
were  the  Demonesi.  Prote  retains  its  name.  There 
are  at  least  eight  islands  in  the  group  of  the  Prince's 
Isles,  besides  some  rocks.  [6.  L.] 

DENDBO'BOSA  (A«r8pcMo<ra,  Airian,  Inl  e. 
27),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  in  the  district 
of  the  Icthyophagi,  visited  by  Nearchus*s  fleet.  Dr. 
Vincent  thinks  that  it  is  the  Atpdtni  B(AAa  of 
Ptolemy  (n.  8.  §  9),  and  the  Derenobilla  (Acpci^. 
f  lAAa)  of  Marcian  (p.  23),  and  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
represented  by  the  modem  i)aram.  (  Vcy.  ofNearch, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  252.)  [V.] 

DENTHELE'TAE  (Afl^^^ai,  Strab.  tu.  p. 
318  ;  AoytfoX^ai,  Steph.  B.;  Denseletae,  Cic.  m 
jPiff.  34;  Plin.  iv.  11),  a  Thrsdan  people  who  ooca- 
pted  a  district  called,  after  them,  Doitheletica  (Aok- 
^Xirruc^,  Ptol.  iiL  11.  §  8),  which  seems  to  have 
bordered  on  that  occupied  by  the  Maedi  towards  the 
SE.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  in  his  fruitless  expedition  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Haemus  after  rejoining  his  camp  in 
Maedica,  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  of  the 
Dentheletae,  for  the  sake  of  provision.  (LiT.  xL  22.) 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xxiv.  6  ;  Dion  Cass.  IL  23  ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  iii.  p^  474.)         [E.B.  J.] 

DENTHELIATIS.     [MsasBNiA.] 

DEOBRFGA  {At^ptya).  1.  {Brkinot  or  Mi- 
randa d$  Ebro),  a  town  of  the  Aubri^nes  in  His- 
ptnia  Tarraoonensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Asturica 
to  Caeaaraugnsta.  (/fin.  AfU,  p.  454;  PtoL  ii.  6. 
§53.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lnsitania,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  its  site  is  unknown.  (PtoL 
iL  5.  §  9.)  [P.  S.J 

DEOBRIGULA  (Acofpryo^Aa :  Burgot  /).  a 
town  of  the  Murbooi  or  Turmodogi  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Asturica  to 
Caesaraugusta,  1 5  M.  P.  from  Segisamo,  and  21  M.  P. 
from  Tritium.  (/<im.  AnL  pp.  449,  454;  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  §  52.)  Its  exact  pmition  is  disputed.  Cortes 
plaoM  it  at  Urhielf  Lapie  at  TardofoZt  and  Men- 
telle  at  BurgoB,  {Oiog,  Comp,  Etp.  Mod.  p. 
336.)  [P.  S.] 

DECRUM.      [FORTUNATAE.] 

DERAE  (A^pcu),  a  place  in  Messenia,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Messenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  second  Messenian  War.  (Pans.  iv. 
15.  §  4.) 

DERAXEBILLA.     [Dendbobooa.] 

DERANOAE.     [Dbanoab.] 

DERBE  (Acpffi} :  Eth.  Atp€^s),  a  fortified 
place  in  Isauria,  and  a  port,  aco(Hdi»g  to  Stcphanus 
(«.  v.);  but  the  port  (Xi^^)  is  maniftMtly  a  mistake, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  to  write  Af/um?  for  it  Stephanus  also  speaks 
of  the  form  Derbda  as  probably  in  use;  and  ojf  the 
fonn  Derme,  according  to  Capito;  and  some,  he  says, 
called  it  Delbia  (AcA^c/a),  which  in  the  language  of 
the  Lycaonians  means  '*  juniper."  The  last  remark 
rather  contradicts  the  first  part  of  the  description, 
which  places  Derbe  in  Isauria;  and  we  know  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiv.  6 — 21)  tliat  Derbe 
was  in  Lycaonia.  St  Paul  went  from  Iconium  to 
Lystra,  and  from  Lystra  to  Derbe.  Both  Lystra  and 
Derbe  were  in  Lycaonia. 

Strabo  (p. 569}  pUoes  Derbe  '*<m  ihe  sides**  of 


DERIS. 

Isaoria,  and  almost  fai  Cappadoda.  It  was  the  teBl« 
dence  of  Antipater,  a  great  robber.  He  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  Amyntas,  who  seiied  Derbe  and  the 
rest  of  AnUpater's  poBsesnons.  Cicero,  in  •  letter 
to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  (b.  g.  54),  speaks  of  the 
hospitable  relations  between  himself  and  Amyntaa, 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  exceedingly  intimate 
Philippus,  who  was  at  this  time  proconsul  of  Asia, 
was  displeased  with  Antipater  for  some  reason.  He 
had  the  sons  of  Antipater  in  his  power,  and  Ckero 
writes  to  him  on  their  behalf.  It  does  not  appear 
when  Cicero  made  this  respectable  acquaintance.  It 
could  not  be  when  he  was  proooosul  of  Cilida  (b.  a 
51),  if  the  letter  to  Philippus  u  assigned  to  the  tree 
time;  but  the  date  of  the  letter  seems  doubtful,  and 
one  does  not  see  at  what  time  Cicero  could  have 
become  acquainted  with  Ajitipater,  except  during  his 
Cilicisn  prooonsniship. 

The  position  of  Iterbe  is  lut  certain.  Stimbo  (p. 
534),  when  he  says  that  the  eleventh  praeftctore  of 
Cappadoda  [Cappadocia,  p.  507,  b.]  was  extended 
as  ^  as  Derbe,  may  intend  to  include  Derbe  in  it. 
though  he  says  elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Derbe  is  in  Lycaonia.  After  Strabo*s  time,  Derhe 
formed,  with  Laranda  and  Uie  adjacent  parts  <tf 
Taurus,  a  district  called  Antiochana,  which  wbs  be- 
tween Lycaonia  and  Tyanitis.  (PtoL  v.  6.)  Leake 
{Asia  Minor ^  p.  101)  concludes  that  **•  IMie  stood 
in  the  great  Lycaonian  plain,  not  far  from  the  Ci- 
lician  Taurus,  on  the  Cappadocian  side  of  Laranda; 
a  situation  precisely  agreeing  with  that  of  the  mina 
called  the  1001  churches  of  Mount  Kara-dagh.* 
It  was  certainly  fiuiher  than  Lystra  finom  Icanimn, 
as  St  Paul's  travels  show.  Hamilton  {Rettarckea^ 
&C.  voL  ii.  p.  313)  thinks  that  Derbe  may  have  been 
at  a  place  now  called  JHvU,  a  name  which  resemUes 
the  form  Delbia.  DivU  is  some  distance  soixth  of 
the  lake  of  Ak  Ghieui,  but  near  enough  to  be  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  lake;  which  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  the  psssage  of  Stephanus  may  be 
safely  corrected.  The  position  of  Lystra  also,  if  it 
is  rightly  fixed  at  Bir  Bm  KHUath,  where  tbece 
are  ruins,  corresponds  with  that  of  Iconium  ( JTcneaeA) 
and  DioU,  [G.  L.] 

DERBICCAE  or  DEHBICES  (AcpCdrmu,  PtoL 
vi.  10.  §  2;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  1;  Ste]^.  B.  «.«.; 
A4p€iKts,  Streb.  xi.  pp.  508,  514,  520;  Died.  ii.  2; 
Aepf ^fctoi,  Dionys.  Per.  734,  738 ;  Derbices,  Mela, 
iii.  5.  §  4),  a  tribe,  apparmtly  of  Scythian  origin, 
settled  in  ftlargiana,  on  the  leift  bank  of  the  Oxna, 
between  it,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  Hyrouiia.  Tliey 
seem  to  have  borne  various  names,  shghtly  cliaa|;ed 
from  one  to  the  other, — as  Ctesias,  on  the  autboritj 
of  Stephanus,  appeare  to  have  added  to  thoae  quoted 
above,  those  of  Derbii  and  Derbissi.  Strabo  (1.  c.} 
gives  a  curious  account  of  their  manners,  whi^  are 
clearly  those  of  Scythians.  **  They  wordiip,**  asye 
he,  **  the  earth ;  they  neither  sacrifios  nor  slay  any 
female;  but  they  put  to  death  those  among  them  -who 
have  exceeded  their  seventieth  year,  and  the  nest  of 
kin  has  the  right  to  eat  his  flesh.  They  strangle 
and  then  bury  old  women.  If  any  one  (Ues  befoee 
his  seventieth  year,  he  is  not  eaten,  but  buried.** 
Aelian  mentions  the  same  anecdote,  and  implies 
that  the  persons  slain  are  first  offered  in  secrifice 
and  then  eaten  in  solemn  feast  (  V.  ff.  iv.  1 ).  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  517)  had  already  shown  that  the  nuumcm  of 
the  people  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  «x. 
ceedingiy  barbarous.  LT'l 

DERIS  (Ac^f ),  a  small  town  in  tbe  &  of  Thi 
on  the  bay  of  Meks.   (Scyl.  pi  27^  P«>  S^] 
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DEKIS  or  DERRHIS  (A^pit,  Strab.  zriL  p.  799 ; 

Ai^is,  Ptol.  hr.  5.  §  7 ;  A4^  or  Aif^,  Stadiasm. 

p.  436),  a  promoQtcMry  od  the  coast  of  Mannarica  in 

N.  Africa,  between  Uie  harbonni  of  Leacaajne  and 

Phoemeas,  named  from  a  black  rock  in  the  diape  of 

a  hide.     Pacho  takes  it  for  the  headUnd  now  called 

El  ffejf,    (^Voyage  dam  la  Marmairique^  &e.  jk 
|Q  \  rp  a  "I 

DERRHIS  (Al^^tr,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  18;  Strab.  rii 
|x  330;  Steph.  B. «.  v.  Top^vri\  MeU,  ii.  3.  §  1 :  C, 
Dhr^Hmo)y  the  promontory  of  Sithonia  that  cloees 
the  golf  of  Torone  to  S£.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
Tol.  iu.  p.  119.)  [E,B.J.] 

DE'RRHIUM  {Ai^twy,  a  place  in  Laoonla  on 
Mt  Taygetna,  containing  a  itatne  of  Artemifl  Der- 
rhiatis  in  the  open  air,  and  near  it  a  fountain  called 
Anonos.  (Pans.  iii.  20.  §  7.)  The  site  of  the  place  is 
onoertain.  Stephanas  B.  calls  it  Dera  («.  9.  A/pa), 
and  gives  as  Ethnic  names  A«/Mubs  and  Afpff^nyf. 

DERT0'NA(A^p6«F,  Strab.  ▼.  p.  217;  Atprwyo, 
PtoL  iii.  1.  §  35:  TortofKi),  an  important  city  of 
Lignria,  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  province,  at 
the  nortliem  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  high 
road  leading  from  Genoa  to  Placentia.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  51  miles  from  the  latter  citj,  and  71 
from  denna,  but  this  last  distance  is  greatlj  over- 
sUted.  (/tM.  Anl,  pp.  288,  294.)  Stnbo  speidu 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  we  learn  frvm  Plinj  that  it  was  a 
Roman  colony.  VeUeins  mentions  it  among  those 
founded  under  the  republic,  though  its  date  was  un- 
certain; but  it  appears  to  have  been  leooloniBed 
under  Augustus,  fV^m  whence  we  find  it  bearing  ia 
inscriptions  the  title  of  *'  Julia  Dertona.*'  (Veil 
Pat.  L  15 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ;  OrelL  Inter.  74.) 
Dedmns  Brutus  encamped  here  on  his  march  in 
punuit  of  Antonius,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina 
(Gic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  10),  and  it  was  one  of  the  places 
where  a  body  of  troops  was  usually  stationed  during 
the  later  ages  of  the  empire.  (Not  Dign.  iL  p.  121 .) 
Ptolony  erroneously  places  DertcHia  among  the  Tau- 
rini;  its  true  position  is  clearly  marked  by  Strabo 
and  the  Itineraries,  as  weU  as  by  the  modem  town 
of  TVtofM,  which  retains  the  ancient  name.  Many 
ancient  tombs  were  extant  here  in  the  time  of  Clu- 
verius,and  a  remarkable  sarcophagus  is  still  preserved 
in  the  cathedral.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  81;  Millin,  Voy. 
en  PiemorU,  vol.  U.  p.  281.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

DERTCXSA  (A«pTM<ra  or  AfprAfftra,  Strab.  iii 
pp.  159,  160;  Ptol.  ii.4.  §  64;  Colcmia  Julia  Au- 
gusta  Dertosa,  coins :  £th.  Dertoeani,  Plin.  iii  3.  s. 
4 :  Tortoad),  a  city  of  the  Dercaones  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus  (J?6ro), 
not  far  above  the  delta  of  the  river,  which  was  here 
crossed  by  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Nova.  (/fe'f*.  Ant.  p.  399;  Mela,  iL  6;  Suet  OiM. 
10.)  Though  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of 
the  cities  dvkim  Ramanorwn^  it  is  proved  to  have 
been  a  colony  by  the  assertion  of  Strabo  and  the  epi- 
grai^  of  its  coins,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  early 
empire,  and  bear  the  heads  of  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gustus, and  Tiberius.  (Florez,  Mtd,  de  E»p.  vol.  L 
pi  376;  Ifionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  44,  Si^.  L  p.  81 ; 
Sestini,  p.  138 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  47.)        [P.  S.] 

DERUSUCI.     [Pbrsib.] 

DERVE'NTIO,  m  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  first 
Itinerary  as  being  seven  miles  from  Tork^  in  the 
direction  of  Delgovitaa  {Market  WeiffhUm),  Some 
place  it  on  the  Derwent.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DESSOBRI'QA,  a  town  of  the  Murbooi,  or 
Turmodigi,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  15  M.  P.  W. 


DEVA. 
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of  Segisamo,  on  the  high  roid  from  Asturica  to 
Caesaraugusta.    (/fm.  AnL  p.  449.)        [P.  S.] 

DESUDABA,  a  place  in  Maedica  of  Macedonia, 
75  M.  P.  from  Almana,  on  the  Azins,  where  the  mnw 
cenaries  of  the  Gauls  who  had  been  summoned  by 
Perseus  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  b.c  168, 
took  up  their  position.  (Liv.  zliv.  26.)  LeidLe 
{Northern  Oeece,  vol.  iiL  pi  472)  has  placed  it  at 
or  near  KumAnovOf  on  one  of  the  confluents  of  tho 
Upper  Azius.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DESUVIATES,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
known  only  from  a  few  words  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who 
says,  *^  regie  Anatiliorum,  et  intus  Desuviatiuto 
Cavarumque."  The  Anatilii  are  supposed  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  probably  they 
occupied  part  at  least  of  the  isle  of  Camarffue.  The 
position  of  the  Cavares,  north  of  the  I/urance 
rCAVARKs],  is  known;  and  there  remains  no  place 
for  the  Desuviates  except  the  small  district  south  of 
the  Durance^  between  the  Durance  and  the  Rhone, 
If  this  is  so,  the  Desuviates  were  surrounded  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  Salyes.  [G.  L.] 

DETUMO.     [Dkcuma]. 

DETUNDA.     [Dkcuma]. 

DEUCALEbONICUS  OCEANUS  (AoviKcoXe- 
Mrtos  *fiicffaytff),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  the  Britannic  Islands.  "  The 
table  "  of  the  British  Isles  "  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  that "  ooelui  ^  which  is  called  Hyperborean  or 
Deucaledonian "  (viii.  3.  §  2).  The  word  ooeura 
again  in  Marcianus  Heracleota,  whose  text,  for  these 
parts  at  least,  is  but  an  abridgment  of  Ptolemy's. 
In  another  part  of  his  work,  this  hitter  calls  it 
*^  Deucaledonian  or  Sarmatic."  [Dicalbdonab; 
PIC5TI.]  [R.G.L.] 

DEURIOPUS  (A«vp((nrot,  Strab.  v.  pp.  826, 327 ; 
Aovplowos,  Steph.  B.),  a  subdivison  of  Paeonia  in 
Macedonia,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  which,  with  Pelagonia  and  Lyncestis,  compre- 
hends the  country  watered  by  Uie  Erigon  and  its 
branches.  Bryanium,  and  Stymbara,  an  important 
place  on  the  frontier  of  regal  Macedonia,  belonged 
to  Deuriopus.  (Liv.  xxzix.  54;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DEVA  (aW«,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  8),  or  DEVA'LES 
(Mela,  iiL  1),  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  probably  identical  with  the 
stream  now  called  Deoa,  near  S,  Sebastian,  (Ukert, 
voL  ii.  pL  1.  p.  300.)  [P.  S.] 

DEVA.  1.  The  nameofthe  river  Dee,  in  Cheshire. 
Just,  however,  as  DervsnUo,  though  really  the 
name  of  the  Denoent,  denotes  a  town  on  that  river 
rather  than  the  river  itself,  Deva  means  a  town  on 
the  Deva  rather  than  Deva  (2>ee)  the  river.  Tha 
exact  figure  of  speech  by  which  this  change  is 
brought  about  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  fuller  form 
may  have  been  Ad  Devam  or  Ad  Derventionem.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  certain  than  that  the  name  in 
both  the  cases  before  us  (as  well  as  in  oertam  others) 
is  originally  and  primarily  the  name  of  the  river 
rather  than  the  station.  Another  form  is  Deuna, 
given  by  Ptolemy  as  a  city  of  the  Comabti,  Viro- 
conium  and  the  staticm  of  Uie  TwentieUi  Legion  (or 
the  Viotorious)  being  the  other  two.  As  &e  Cor- 
nabii  ky  between  the  Ordovices  of  North  Wales  and 
the  Coritani  of  Leiceeter  and  Lincolnshire,  these 
OHTespond  more  or  less  with  the  present  counties  of 
Derby,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire,  In  the  second  Itine- 
rary we  find  the  station  Deva  Leug.  xx.  victrix,  in 
which  (as  far  at  least  as  the  name  of  the  statioa 
goes)  we  probably  have  the  better  reading.    The  com- 
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plication  herebj  eng&adtsnA  eooBiBto  in  the  distino- 
tioo  suggested  bj  Ptolemy  between  Deana  and  Derm, 
it  being  assumed  tiiat  the  latter  is  the  station  of  the 
Twentieth  Lepon;  a  complication  which,  though  not 
very  important,  still  requires  unravelling.  Poobiblj 
there  were  two  stations  on  the  Dee  (Ad  Devain). 
Pos»iblv  there  was  a  change  of  station  between  the 
time  oi  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Itinerarj. 

The  Roman  remains  at  Chester  are  important, 
numerous,  and  well  described.  (See  Onnerod  s  His- 
tory  of  Cheshire^  vol.  i.  p.  295.)  The  Roman  streets 
may  be  traced  by  the  existence  of  pavements  und<'r 
the  present  existing  street,  some  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  The  walls,  too,  of  Chester  follow 
their  old  Roman  outline,  and  probably  stand,  for  the 
gi^eater  part  of  their  circuit,  on  Roman  foundations. 
A  postern  on  the  bank  of  the  2>ee,  called  the  Ship- 
gate,  consisting  of  a  ciivular  arch,  is  supposed  to  be 
R  man.  Altars,  coins,  baths,  wiUi  bypocausts  and 
figui-es,  have  also  beoi  found.  The  earliest  iiiscrip- 
ticm  is  one  bearing  the  name  of  Commodus,  not  the 
emperor  so  called,  but  **  Cejonius  C<Hnmodus  qui  et 
Aelius  Verus  appellatus  est "  (SparUan,  ffQeHan)^ 
who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian.  One  of  the  sta- 
tues, 8upp'>sed  to  represent  either  Atys  or  Mithras, 
bears  a  Phrygian  bonnet  on  the  head,  a  short  vest 
on  the  body,  and  a  declining  torch  in  the  hand. 
Others  are  given  to  Minerva,  to  Aesculapius,  and  to 
otiier  more  truly  Roman  deities.  Sepulchral  vases, 
too,  have  been  found. 

2.  A  river  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
being  the  third  from  the  promontory  of  the  Novantae 
(^Wigton),  in  a  southern  direction, — the  Abravan- 
nus  and  the  Tena  aestuary  being  the  first  and  second. 
The  />  e  in  Galloway.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEVANA  (Ai}ovaya),  in  North  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  IHulemy  (iL  3.  §  19)  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  Texali  (Taezali),  a  people  of  Aberdeenthire, 
situated  on  the  Aberdeenshire  Dee,  (See  Obva^ 
Chester.)  [R  G.  L.] 

DEVELTUS,  DEVELTON,  DIBALTUM,  DE- 
BELLION  (Acoi^eATos),  a  town  in  the  east  of 
Thrace,  to  the  west  of  ApoUonia  (Ptol.  iiL  1 1.  §  1 1 ; 
Hiercl.  p.  635 ;  Theophan.  p.  422 :  Plin.  iv.  18 ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxxi.  8,  who  calls  it  Debdcwn ;  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  6).  According  to  2^naras  (iL  p.  155),  the  pUoe 
afterwards  received  the  name  Zoffora,  which  it  still 
bears.  [L.  S.] 

DIA  (Afa),  a  small  island  which  lies  40  stadia 
(^Siadiatm.}  from  the  Heradeium  of  Cnos^us  in 
Crete  (Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Plin.  iv.  20);  the  modem 
Standia,  (Map  of  Crete,  Mut,  Clas$,  AtUiq.  vol.  ii. 
PL  308.)  [E  B.J.] 

DIA  (Am:  Eth,  Auvs),  "  a  town  of  Bithynia  on 
thePontus."  (Steph.  B. «.  o.  AZb.)  Marcian  (Penfp^ 
p.  70)  places  it  60  stadia  east  of  the  muuth  of  the 
Hypius,  which  river  is  between  the  Sangarius  and 
Heraclea.  The  name  in  Marcian,  Aias  if6\is,  may 
be  a  mistake  for  Diotipolis,  which  Ptolemy  has  (v.  1). 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Dia  of  Stophanus  and 
this  Diospolis  are  the  same.  There  are  some  very 
nre  coins  with  the  epigraph  Atcu,  which  Sestini 
assigns  to  this  pkoe.  [G.  L.] 

DfA.    [Bosporus,  p.  422,  a.] 

DIABE'TAE  (d<a«nra< :  Eth.  AiaSaTalof). 
Stephaaus  B.  (a.  v.)  «pcaks  of  the  Diabetae  as  islands 
abQUt^^lyme,  which  is  an  island  off  the  Carian  coa;it. 
PUiU^Im  names  the  Diabetae  (v.  31).  There  are 
two  or  three  small  islands  called  Sitkle  off  the  south 
|¥irt  of  Syme:  and  there  are  also  other  small  islands 
OiMit  [G  L.] 


DIANIOX. 

DIABLINTES.    Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  9)  mentioii* 
the  Diablintes  among  the  allies  of  the  Veoeti  aod 
other  Armoric  states  whom  Caesar  attacked.     Tht 
Diablintes  are  mentioned  between  the  Morini  sod 
Menapii,  from  which,  if  we  did  not  know  their  true 
position,  we  might  be  led  to  a  false  concIusioD.    Tbe 
true  form    of    the  name   in   Caesar  is  donkiul 
Schneider,  in   his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War,  hai 
adopted   the  form   Diablintres,  and  there  is  gnud 
MSS.   authority   for   it.     The   Diablintes  are  lb« 
Diablindi,   whom   Pliny   (iv.  18)  places  in  Galli* 
Lugdunensis;  and  probably  the  Aulerci  Diaolitiieof 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8).     We  may  infer  their  positioo  ia 
some  degree  from  Pliny's  enumeration,  **C«riosreIites 
[Curiosoutae],  Diablindi,  Rhedones.**   The  capi- 
tal of  the  Diablintes,  according  to  Ptolemy,  wu 
Nueodunnm,  probably  the  Nudium  of  the  Tsbk 
The  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  which  belor^ 
to  the  Gommencerooit  (rf  the  fifth  century,  menti»iu 
Civitas  Diablintum  among  the  cities  of  LngduoenAis 
Tertia.     A  document  of  the  seventh  centoiy  speaks 
of  "  condita  Diablintica''  as  situated  "  in  Pago  Ce- 
nomannico"  (Le  Mans)^  and  thus  we  obtain  the 
position  of  the  Diablintes,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  of  the  name  Aulerci  being  given  m  Ptolemy 
both  to  the  Diablintes  and  Cenomanni  [AuLSBa; 
Cknomammx].     Another  document  of  the  st^reoih 
oeutuiy  s>peaks  of  "  oppidum  Diablintes  jnxta  lipsm 
Araenae  fluvioli;"  and  flie  Arena  is  reoogmsedas 
the  Aronj  a  brauch  of  the  Magenne,   A  sxnjdl  place 
called  Jubleintt  where  Roman  remains  have  been 
found,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Magenne  to  (be 
S.E.,  is  prt>bably  the  site  of  the  *'  Civitas  Diablin- 
tum" and  Noeodnnnm  [Nobodunux].     The  terri- 
tory of  the  Diablintes  seems  to  have  been  small,  aod 
it  may  have  been  included  in  that  of  the  Ceoocnaoni, 
or  the  diocese  of  Mans.    (D'Anville,  Notice,  &&; 
Walckenaer,  Geog.,  Sec.  voL  i.  p.  387.)     [G.  L] 

DIACOPE'NE  (Aiaic(nn}r4),  a  district  in  Foe- 
tus. Strabu  (p.  561),  after  speaking  of  the  plain 
Chiliocomon  [Amasia],  says,  "  there  is  the  Disco> 
pene,  and  the  Pimolisene,  a  ooontiy  fertile  all  the 
way  to  the  Halys;  these  are  the  northern  parts  ol 
tiie  country  of  tlie  Amaseis.**  [G.  L^ 

DIA'CRIA.  [Attica.] 
DIAGON  (AiiiTw*'),  a  river  sepanting  Arcaaia 
and  EUs,  and  falling  mto  the  AJpheiua  on  its  left 
bank,  nearly  opposite  the  month  of  theEiymanthaL 
(Pans.  vi.  21.  §  4.)  It  is  oonjectared  by  Leake  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Dalion  (Aa\(a»v)  of  Strabo  {^ 
p.  344),  who  mentions  it  along  with  the  Acheroo. 
(Leake,  Morea^  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

DIA'NA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Spun,  meo- 
tioned  in  the  Maritiuie  Itinerary  {Itm,AnL  f.  510)i 
where,  however,  the  text  is  confused.  If  the  dsum 
be  genuine,  it  may  be  identified  with  the  small  island 
off  the  Pr.  Dianium,  which  Straho  moitiaBs,  but 
without  naming  it  (Strab.  iii.  p.  159.)     [P-2^] 

DIA'NA  VETERANOTJUM,  a  town  of  NomiJia, 
on  the  high  road  frx>m  Theveste  to  Sitifi.  by  Lambe^x, 
33  M  P.  from  the  ktter  place,  is  identified  with 
Izana  or  Zanah  by  inscriptions  on  a  triumphal  arch 
in  honour  of  Sevems  at  that  place,  {/tin.  Ant.  pp  H 
35;  Tab. Peut;  Shaw,  Travels,  &c  p.  1S6>  [I'N 
DIA'NION  (Geog.  Rav.),  a  place  in  Dalnutia. 
which  is  set  down  in  the  Peutinger  Table  as  "  «J 
Dianam,**  where  a  temple  of  Diana  once  stood,  mk- 
ceeded  io  Uter  times  by  the  Chnrch  of  St.  Geot^ 
It  is  now  tbe  promontory  of  Marxian,  jost  belo* 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  (Wilkinson,  Dot- 
matia  and  Montenegro,  vol  L  p.  143.)     [E.li.JJ 


DIAKIUM.  ' 

DU'NIUM  (Aubrior),  or  ARTEMI'SIUM  ('Ap- 
'rmftknow)^  a  lofty  ^Mromontoty  od  the  E.  coast  of 
impaoia  Tarraconeiuds,  named  from  a  temple  of 
Artemis  which  stood  apoo  it,  and  having  in  its 
Deighbonrhood  a  town  c^  the  same  name.  Strabo 
tells  na  that  between  the  river  Sacro  (Jucar)  and 
Catthajro  Nora  {Carioffena),  and  not  fiir  from  the 
river,  tbeie  were  three  small  towns,  foonded  hj  the 
Massaliots:  of  these  the  moet  celebrated  was  Heme- 
roGCopeian  (rh  'Hft«piKrjc<Hrc<br),  having  npon  the 
adjacent  prmnootorj  a  moet  esteemed  temple  of  the 
Epheslan  Artemis,  which  Sertorins  need  as  his  naval 
head-qoartere;  for  its  site  is  a  natural  8troihp:hold, 
and  fit  for  a  pirates*  station,  and  visible  to  a  great 
distance  oat  at  sea.  It  is  called  Dianinm  or  Arte- 
misinm,  and  has  near  it  excellent  iron  mines  and 
tlxa  ulets  of  Planesia  and  Plombaria:  and  above  it 
lies  a  lake  of  the  sea  400  stadia  in  drcnit.  (Strab. 
iii.  pw  159;  comp.  Cic.  m  Verr.  ii.  1,  v.  36,  Steph. 
B.  A9.  'Hfupoeiannloify  and  Avien.  Or,  Afarit.  476). 

Plinj  mentions  the  people  of  Dianium  (Dianenses) 
among  the  dviUUes  0t^)mcliariae  of  the  ooDventos 
of  Mew  Carthage  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4);  and  coins  of  the 
town  are  extant  (Sestini,  p.  154).  It  woold  seem, 
iram  these  accounts,  that  the  Massilians  first  chose 
the  loft/  promontory  as  a  watch-station  (jfifUfHHTKo- 
wc«oy),  whence  it  derived  its  first  name;  that  it  be- 
came better  known  by  the  name  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  which  they  bnilt  npon  it ;  and  that  this  latter 
name  was  transferred  to  a  town  which  grew  up 
beside  the  temple.  In  the  time  of  Avientis  neither 
town  nor  temj^  existed ;  bat  the  name  is  now  pre- 
served  by  the  town  of  Denia  (also  called  Ariemus\ 
lying  a  little  to  the  MW.  of  the  triple  promontory 
(called  C  &  Martin)  which  is  the  chief  headland  on 
the  B.  OQBSt  of  Spain.  The  lake,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Albuftra 
de  ValeneiOy  N.  of  the  river  Juear,  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1,  p.  404.)  On  account  of  the  iron  mines  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  Mek  calls  the  promontory  Fbr- 
RARIA  (ii.  6.  7).  [P.  S.] 

DIA'NIUM  CAfnMiMUrw :  Giaimia*),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  immediately  o]^x»ite 
to  the  Mons  Argentarius  or  promontory  of  Cosa.  It 
is  distant  7  geog.  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
nuunland,  and  8  from  the  neighbouring  island  of 
I^liam.  Pliny  calls  it  "  Dianinm  quam  Art»- 
misiam  Graed  dixere:"  it  is  evidently  the  same 
which  ii  called  Artemita  by  Stephanus  ('Aprcftfra, 
vy^aos  Tu^yudfy  Steph.  s  v.),  but  it  is  probable 
this  should  be  ^Aprtftlfftov,  The  modem  name  of 
GianmUi  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Dianium. 
(Plin  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  iu  7.  §  19.  )     [E.  H.  B.] 

DIBIO  (^Eth.  Dibionensis :  Dtfon)  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Celtica;  for  the  diocese  of  Dijon  was  a  part  of 
the  diocese  d  Lcmgrtt^  and  wsa  only  separated  from 
it  in  1721.  Dibio  is  only  known  as  a  town  of  the 
Roman  period  from  two  inscriptions  found  at  the 
place,  which  speak  of  the  workers  in  iron  there, 
**  Fabri  ferrarii  IMbionenses,"  or  "  Dibione  consis- 
tentes."  The  place  is  described  by  Gregorius  of  Tours 
in  the  sixth  century.  Many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  there.  Dijon  w  in  the  departement  de 
la  Coie  dOr.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  &c. ;  Walckenaer, 
Giog.  &c.  vdL  i.  p.  418,  and  Voyage  de  Millin,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  265,  to  which  be  refers.)  [G.  L.] 

DICAEA  (Atira/a),  a  Greek  port  town  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace  on  kke  Bistonis,  in  the  country  of 
theBistones  The  place  appears  to  have  decayed  at 
an  early  period.     Som^  identify  it  with  the  modem 
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CWfiw,  and  others  with  Bawnm.    (Herod,  vii.  109; 
Scylax,  p.  87;  Strab.  vii.  p.  SSI ;  Steph.  Bys.  «.  9. 
PUn.  iv.  18.)  lU  &] 

DICAEA'RCHIA.     [Pctbou.] 

DIGALEDONAE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Am- 
miaiius  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  8)  as  one  of  the  divisiona 
of  the  Picts ;  the  Vectnriones  forming  the  other.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  this  word  we  have  the 
root  CaUdon'  (in  Caledomd)y  with  a  prefix.  As 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Deu-caledonius  Oceanus  (9.  v.).  The 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  another  question.  See 
PiCTi.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DIOTAMNUM  (AdrroMyor,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  8),  a 
town  of  Crete,  which  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  7.  §  12), 
who  calls  it  Diottnna,  describes  as  being  one  of  the 
best  known  in  Crete.  It  was  situated  to  the  N.E. 
of  Mt.  Dictynnaeus,  and  S.E.  of  the  promontory  Psa- 
cum,  with  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Dictynna.  (Di- 
caearch.  13  ;  Staditum.  ;  Scylax.)  Mr.  Pashley 
{Trav.  voL  ii.  p.  29)  identifies  the  site  with  a  place 
called  KanUUliireSf  about  8  miles  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Spddha.  Pococke  (Trair.  vol.  ii. 
pt  i.  pp.  244 — 245)  has  described  the  ruins,  and 
speaks  of  cisterns  and  columns  existing  in  his  time; 
and  in  this,  his  statement  agrses  with  that  of  the 
MS.  of  the  16th  century  which  has  been  translated 
(Afttf.  Ckut.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  299),  and  fixes  the  site 
at  a  place  called  St  Zorzo  di  Magnes,  12  miles  W. 
of  Canea  and  6  from  Cape  6^dcMa,on  a  conspicuous 
elevation  of  a  lofty  mountain.  (Hock,  Kreta^  vol.  ii. 
p.  168.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DICTE  (Ar«rTT»,  Strab.  x.  p.  478;  Diod.  v.  70: 
Steph.  B.  ;  AUctov^  Antt  Phaen.  33  ;  AiKraiop 
6poSf  Etgm.  M.  i.v.\  Dictaeui  M.,  Plin.  iv.  12: 
JvkUui)y  the  well-known  Cretan  mountain  where, 
according  to  story,  Zeus  rested  from  his  labours  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  Here  the  "lying  Cretan* 
dared  to  show  the  tomb  of  the  *'  Father  of  gods  and 
men,**  which  remuned  an  object  of  veneration  or  cu- 
riosity from  an  early  period  to  the  age  of  Constant 
tine.  (Cic.  de  N.  D.  iii.  21 ;  Diod.  iii.  61 ;  Luciani 
de  Sacr\f.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  634,  de  Jov.  Tragoed.  45, 
vol.  ii.  p.  693,  ed.  Hemst.;  Origen.  c.  CeU.  iL  143, 
p.  475,  ed.  Par.)  The  stony  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain rose  to  the  SE.  of  Cnoesus,  ou  the  E.  side.  Mr. 
Pashley  found  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
at  about  100  paces  from  the  summit  The  frag- 
mento  offered  good  specimens  of  the  polygonal  con- 
struction. (TVav.  vol.  i.  p.  220.)  These,  no  doubt, 
are  the  remains  of  that  ancient  city  described  by  the 
Venetian  writer  (^Deecrizume  deW  laola  di  Candid) 
as  lying  on  the  E.  or  opposite  side  of  the  mountain 
to  Lyctus,  of  which  Ariosto  {Orland.  Fur,  xx.  15) 
makes  mention :  — 

"  Fra  cento  alme  cittk  ch'  erano  in  Creta, 
Dictea  piii  ricca,  e  piti  piacevol  era." 

On  the  lower  slopes  was  the  fountain,  on  the  wcnden 
of  which  the  Venetian  writer  gives  a  glowing  de- 
scription (.1/itf.  Clctte.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  270),  and 
which  must,  therefore,  have  existed  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  recorded  by  the  inscription  as  given 
by  Mr.  Pashley  (  Trav.  voL  i.  p.  2 1 1 .)     [E.  B.  J.] 

DICTE.     [Scepsis.] 

DrCTIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  as 
the  station  of  the  Ptaefectus  Numeri  Nertriorum 
Dictentium.  Generally,  though  perhape  on  insufi!- 
cient  grounds,  ideiitifi«l  with  AmbUstde  in  West" 
morektnd,  [R  G.  L."^ 

DICTYNNAEUM.     [Oadiotus-I 

"  Si>  3 
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DICTTNNAEUM  Pr.    [CADwru8.J 

DIDUm  (AfSoupoi,  PtoL  ▼.  89.  §  12),  a  nonuid 
tribe  in  the  interior  of  SannatiA  Aaiatica,  who  were 
found  W.  of  the  Aloodae.  [£  B.  J.] 

DIDTMA.  DIDTMI.    [Brajtchidak.] 

DIDYMA  TEICHE  (rh  A(8v/«a  Tf(xn>  This 
place  10  mentioned  bj  Polybiae  (v.  77).  Attaloa 
took  Didjma  Teiche  after  Garaeae.  [Carsbas.] 
Varioofl  goeeaes  have  been  made  about  this  phMX, 
bat  nothmg  is  known.  Tliis  may  be  the  Didjmon 
Teichos  of  Stephanus;  and  it  is  not  dedbive  against 
this  supposition  that  Stephanus  ]daoes  it  in  Caria, 
for  he  is  often  wrong  in  such  matters.       fG.  L.] 

BIDYME  INSULA.     [Abouas  Imb.] 

DIDYMI  {Aiiv/toi),  a  town  of  Hermioois  on  the 
road  to  Asine,  contained  in  the  time  of  Paosamaa 
temples  of  Apdlo,  Poseidoa,  and  Demeter,  possenMng 
upright  statues  of  those  dirinities.  It  is  still  called 
JHtfyma,  a  TiUage  situated  in  a  vaUej  2  miles  in 
diameter.  On  the  narth-eastem  side  of  the  valley 
rises  a  lofty  mountain  with  two  summits  nearly  equal 
in  height,  from  which  the  name  of  Didymi  is  doubt- 
less derived.  The  valley,  like  many  in  Arcadia,  ia 
m>  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  that  it  has  no 
outlet  for  its  running  waters,  except  through  the 
mountains  themselves.  Mr.  Hawkins  fbood  at  the 
village  a  curious  natural  cavity  in  the  earth,  so 
xegular  ss  to  appear  artificial,  luxi  an  ancient  well 
with  a  flight  of  steps  down  to  the  water.  (Pans.  iL 
36.  §3;  Gell,  [Hneraiy  of  Morea,  p.  199;  Bobkye, 
Rechmvhes,  &c  p.  62;  Leake,  Peiopoimesiaea,  p. 
239 ;  Cnrtius,  Petopotmesos,  vol.  i.  pi  464.) 

DIDYMON  TEICHOS  (^AiSuftor  rctxor :  Eth, 
AiSv^tortixtrai),  a  dty  of  Caria.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 
The  place  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  any 
other  authority.  [G.  L.] 

DIDYMOTEICHOS  (AiSv/a^cixot),  a  Thradan 
town  opposite  to  Plotinopolis,  situated  not  fiu:  from 
the  point  where  the  Eurus  empties  itself  into  the 
Hebrus,  on  an  island  of  the  fonner.  It  is  now  called 
Demotiea,    (Kicet  Chr.  p.  404.)  [L.  S.] 

DIGS  A  (Plin.  vL  27.  s.  31),  a  small  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Euphrates.  Forbiger  thinln  it 
must  be  the  same  as  the  A(5<7oi^  or  AiSovyoMi  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  20.  §  4>  In  the  CotL  PalaL  of  Pto. 
lemy  it  is  written  Atyova,  which  is  almost  the  same 
woid  as  Digba.    It  was  below  Apameia.       [V.] 

DIGE'NTLA  {Lkenzd),  a  small  river  in  the 
eountry  of  the  Sabines,  falling  into  the  Anio  about 
9  miles  above  Tibur,  and  a  mile  beyond  Varia  (  Vico 
Va/ro),  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
gecgraphen,  and  is  known  to  us  only  from  Horsoe 
X.Ep,  L  18.  104),  whose  Sabine  fiurm  was  on  its 
banks.  This  circumstance  gives  it  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring 
together  here  idl  the  notices  found  in  the  poet  of  the 
vidley  of  the  Digentia  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
modem  localities  were  first  investigated  with  caze 
and  accuracy  by  the  Abbtf  Chaupy  in  his  Deoowoertt 
ds  la  Maimm  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  Bome,  1769,  but 
Holstoniua  had  previously  pointed  out  the  identity  of 
the  Digentia  wiUi  the  Licehaa,  and  that  this  must 
therefon  have  been  the  site  of  Horace's  Sabine  villa, 
which  had  been  erroneously  placed  by  Cluverius  and 
other  earlier  topographers  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  Tiber.  (Cluver.  liaL  p.  671; 
Holstcn.  AdnoL  p.  106.) 

1.  The  Digentia,  according  to  Horace,  was  a  stream 
of  very  cold  and  dear  water  (gelidus  Digentia  rir 
vus,  L  &),  deriving  its  prindpal  supply  of  water  from 
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a  fine  fountain  in  the  imnNdiate  neighboarbopj  d 
the  poet's  viUa.  It  fiowod  by  a  village  called  Mif- 
DBLA,  IB  a  Vtty  bleak  dtoataoB  (mgons  fnpn 
pagus,  t&.  105),  the  inhahitanta  of  which  were  rap- 
plied  with  water  frxm  ita  straam.  The  Lkum 
joins  the  Anio  immediately  below  a  pngectau:  nxkj 
hill,  now  crowned  by  the  oanvent  of  &  Commato ;  \A 
on  its  left  bank,  about  a  mile  firam  its  ooBflDcoo^ 
stands  the  villi^  of  jBdnMfe,  the  Dame  of  ^ick  B 

an  obvioBs  oarmptksii  of  Mandnla.  Bat  in  sdditiia 
to  this,  Chanpj  discovered  in  the  charcfa  of  &  Cpii- 
mato  an  inscription  of  late  Boman  date,  in  whkli 
occur  the  words  *'  in  prediis  suia  masse  MsinMiiif.' 
(Chaupy,  p.  249;  OrelL  /ascr.  104.) 

2.  The  villa  of  Horace,  with  the  hambtorgnap 
of  five  houses  attached  to  it,  waa  itnlf  in  the  teni- 
tory  of,  and  dependent  upon,  the  town  of  Varit 
(habitatnm  qninqne  fods  et  Qniaqoa  bonas  aoHnaD 
Variamdimxttere  patraa,  Ep.  L  14.  3):  the  poaiiiaB 
of  this  at  Vieovaro  oa  the  Yaknan  Way.  8  mihi 
from  TivoU,  is  eatahlished  beyoui  doubL  [Vaxul] 

3.  In  one  of  his  EpHtles,  evidently  writtea  fta 
his  villa,  the  poet  oonclodes  (L  10.  49): 

**  Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fonum  pntn  VaconM,* 
and  his  oonmientatar  Acron  tella  us,  on  the  sdtfao- 
rity  of  Varro,  that  this  Vacuna  waaa  Sabioe  goddea, 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  Victoria.  It  is  a  ceiioas 
confirmation  of  this,  that  an  inscription  pteaened  at 
the  village  of  Roeea  Gwoom,  on  the  S.  bank  of  tbe 
Ztoenaa,  3  miles  from  Vioovaro,  reooids  the  rots- 
ration  of  a  temple  of  Victory,  tehick  kadfiOm  mi^ 
rum  from  its  aiUiquUy,  by  the  emperor  Vespaaio. 
whoae  Sabine  origin  would  naturally  lead  him  to  pay 
attention  to  the  objects  of  Sabine  worshipw  (IIn^ 
Caesar  Vespasianus  Aug.  P.  M.  Trib.  Pot  Ccoi. 
Aedem  Vietoriae  veUtttaie  dUa^toam  sua  impna 
restituit,  Chaupy,  p.  170:  OrelL  Ineor,  1868.)  Tbe 
identity  of  this  Aedee  Victoriaa  with  the  "  ham 
putre  Vacunae"  of  Horace  can  scarody  admit  of  s 
doubt  The  exact  site  of  the  temple,  aoooidiflg  to 
Chaupy,  was  about  a  mile  beyond  Roeca  Giotomt^  at 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  valley;  here  tbse 
still  remain  some  firagments  of  Boman  mssoaiyt 
which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  building,  sad  it 
was  here  that  the  inscription  above  given  was  sr^ 
tually  discovered.    (Chaupy,  p.  169.) 

4.  All  these  ciroumstances  combine  to  fix  theols 
of  Hocaoe's  farm  between  the  modem  villsga  d 
Rocca  Giovane  and  that  of  Lioema,  whkh  rises  od  a 
hill,  a  little  further  up  the  valley;  and  the  remsisa 
of  a  villa,  oonaisting  of  a  mosaic  pavement  sad 
some  portions  of  brick  walla,  have  actually  been  dib- 
covered  in  a  vineyard  a  short  distance  abore  themtU 
which  now  exists  on  the  river /rtoamw.  There  seenv 
every  reason  to  believe  that  theae  are  in  reslity  tha 
vestiges  of  the  poet's  villa^  which  appsais,  frain 
various  indications  in  his  works,  to  have  baon  on  tba 
&  aide  of  the  valley. 

6.  The  fountain  alluded  to  by  Horaoe  as  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  hia  viUa  {Ep,  L  16)  is  nsdiij 
recognised  in  the  source  now  called  /VmH  B^UOi 
finom  which  tbe  laeeitea  derives  a  oonaiderabia  pert 
of  its  supply.  It  has  been  commonly  m^f^^ 
that  thia  was  identical  with  the  Fons  Baadoaiss, 
celebrated  by  Horaoe  in  a  well-kaown  ode  (Qv*> 
iii  13),  or  at  least  that  that  iumtaia  wm  abo  oito- 
ated  in  the  aame  neighbourhood ;  but  then  is  v 
authority  for  this,  and  Chaupy  has  givn  jmA 
which  may  be  conaiderad  conclusive  that  the  i«^ 
Bandnsia  was  ia  the  ndghbourhood  of  VenosM,  sod 
not  of  the  Sabine  form.    [Baiii>U8XAB  Foin>] 
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n*  gnenl  aytel  of  tin  nllij  nf  the  Lia 


i)  nrj  hlelj  it 
■pot,  nnlj  visiud  bj  lUmagtn,  Uungb  vithin  ■ 
caaj  ridi  of  Titoli.  und  the  Hmpla  miniwra  itn 
rnatk  nrtaea  of  iu  iuluhilwt*  an  ujd  elilJ  to  re 
■■e~M«  tbona  of  th«  uidant  Sabioei. 
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h  fnmii  Ihe  head  of  tJie  n]itj  of  O 
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with  the  Sabine  (knn  o! 
M  UoM  Locntilia,  wboM  pkuaiit  thwls 
eonld  allDn  Fwniiu  fnoi  Ljowna  (Con*,  i.  17> 
n»T  Im  ufilr  identilied  with  Ihs  loftj  Momit  One 


F  Romui  Campa^na.  [Li% 
CKETIL.IB  iiinsB.j  ID*  >lapin|c  Uelici  (llilica  en. 
hua.  ii.y,  m  th<  other  hand,  auinot  be  fixed  with 

andprfaili  of  the  nine  monnlain  maio,  hi  the  imnw- 
diiile  neigh  bonrboad  of  the  •■lief. 

ThF  miidam  lonlitiea  of  the  valley  of  tba  IJctma 
hare  been  described  in  gnat  detail  bj  Chatipji 
(Afaiirmtflfaraee.  ml  iii.  pp.  150—363},  and  mora 
rKFnilj-  hj  Dennit  in  Hilman'e  Life  o/Aoriiet,  pp. 

97— 110,r"J  "i"-'"^' ■■*B _j  !!    „ 

S«S,  ml.  ii 


DILIS,  a  placa  in  Galiia  (o  the  isuit  between 
Manilia  (ManeUk)  and  I'avu  Marianw  (F<m-ltt~ 
Jf<»-C^w*)  The  Haritjme  Itin.  (Woa.  p.  fi07) 
places  Incanu(eVry)  next  to  Maiailia,  then"  Dilii 
poaitio,"  B  H.P.  frwa  Ineanu,  and  then  Foisis 
13  M.  P.  Farther.  The  edition  of  Wcnelinr  mak« 
it  30  fnm  Oilia  to  Fosaae;  bnC  thne  MS6.  haTe  12. 
Walckenaer  (S^.,&c.  to],  iii.  p.  133)  eappoara  tbil 
Um  namber  90  ii  deriTcd  fnxn  eofne  Itinmi?  which 
emitted  IKlia.  and  gare  onlj  lh«  diitance  fnm  Ineanu 
to  Fovae:  whkJi  Mona  llkalf.  Thg  modnn  lila 
may  ba  Carra.  [O.  L.] 

DlLUfJTOM.      [DALLnnTDM.] 

DIHALLUH  (&lpa\ai,  AiftiAn,  Aifi^AAq,  Po- 
17b.  iii.  18,  TiL  9),  an  important  fortnoa  in  IllTri- 
cam,  taken  bj  the  Bmana  under  L.  Aemilina  Fan- 
Ins,  ID  their  war  with  DnneCrin*  of  Phana;  and 
which  Kema  to  hara  been  In  the  ndghbonrfaood  of 
the  Parthini,  if  not  Indoded  withm  their  territery. 
(LiT.Tiii.ia!  Poirb.i.c.)  [E.B.J.] 

DIHASTUS.     rUicoMDa.l 

DIHETAE  or  6EUETAE  (Aom^tw),  a  people 
il  Britain,  menliccied  hj  Ptolemj'  (ii.  S.  §  S3)  aa 
lying  wait  of  the  Sin™,  and  haTine,  aa  town*. 
LnaitinuniandHaridniinni(CBer.nurlAfli).  Thii 
givaa  them  PmbrohuMrt  and  Carmartiai  aa  cer- 
tain pondona  of  tte  area,  and,  probablj,  aome  parn 
of  tba  Daighhonring  CDnnticL  Divel,  aa  the  Welah 
■■Die  of  a  diitiict,  la  tba  noC  Dimtl,  in  ita  modem  ' 
^nn.  [B.G.L] 


DINARETUM.     [Ct,«tDR».] 

DINDYMENE.     [DwDTMirM.] 

DI-NDYMUM.     rCiiicua.] 

DI'NDrMUM  [t^  &Mti^r).     Stnho  (p.  SST) 

ipeake  of  a  mnnntiun  Dindymnn)  which  risea  abor* 

Peasinna  in  Galatia ;  and  from  thia  monniaio  tha 

^deu  called  Dindjmene  haa  her  nanta.     He  adda 

Ihat  the  riier  Ssngorini  flowa  near  it     In  Ptolemy 

the  name  ii  incorrsrtly  written  Didyma.     Stnibi 

in  another  placo  (p.  fi9G},  "  the  Hennna  ia  ckm 

.iBia,  Sowing  from  a  ntountain  aacnd  to  INn- 

dymene,  and  thnngh  the  Catacecaninens  Into  tba 

tetritnrj  of  Surdia."     Ptrhapa  ha  may  haTe  followed 

Han>donu  aa  to  the  sonrce  of  the  Hermna,  who  say* 

(L  80)  that  the  Hennng  flowa  fnm  a  motmtain 

aacrad  to  the  mutheT'  DindymieM,  aa  onr  texta  atand. 

Thia  paasage  baa    been  aometinua  mianndaratood, 

and  tha  name  Dindymene  haa  been  gine  la  tin 

t^n.     Siephanui  (4.  a.  Afrilufui)  deacrlbca  tba 

Dindyma  aa  "  monntaina  of  the  Tread,  whence  Kban 

called  Dindymene;"  hnC  there  ia  a  nDataka  bei^, 

r  neither  the  moantun  of  GaUtia,  nor  Dindymnm 

ar  Cyiicna,  is  within  the  limita  of  the  Trnd.     ]i 

>d  MoQnt  Dindvmene  at  Ihe  aonrce  of  the  Hermna; 
It  there  is  no  Mnnnt  Diniiymena.  The  mouutaiD 
irt  in  which  Ihe  Hennna  riaee  ia  tha  Morad  Dagh, 
bich  ia  the  Dindj-muni  ti  Hemdotna.  The  Rhjn- 
dicna  alw  riiea  in  thia  monnlain  region,  and  tha 
hief  branch  of  the  Mjieander      It  ia  pouible  that  ■ 
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nnge  of  mountains  may  extend  from  tlie  Morad 
DiMgh  east  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Peasuius.  Strabo 
coald  hardly  be  ignorant  that  there  is  a  considerable 
distance  between  the  aoarce  of  the  Hennus  and  the 
mountain  that  oTerbangs  Pessinus.  Hamilton  de- 
scribes the  Bindymum,  in  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Hennas,  as  rising  to  a  great  height^  and  forming 
"  the  watershed  lietween  the  Hermus  and  the  "Rhyn- 
dacos,  extending  from  Morad  Dagh  to  Ak  Dagh 
near  Simanl/'  He  adds  that  these  mountains  "join 
the  range  of  Demirji,  being  a  part  of  the  great  cen- 
tral axis  of  Asia  Minor,  which  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  SE.  by  E.  to  mV.  by  W.,  from  the  Taurus  by 
Snltan  Dagh  to  Mount  Ida,  forming  the  great  water- 
shed between  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Archipelago,  and  those  which  fall 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea.**  (i2e- 
searehet,  &c  vol.  i.  p.  105.)  As  to  the  Dindymum 
of  Pessinus,  see  Pessinus.  [6.  L.] 

DINIA  (jDigne),  a  town  in  Gallia  Karbonensis. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  says  that  the  Avantici  and  Bodiontid 
were  added  by  the  emperor  Galba  to  the  list  (for- 
muhi)  of  the  people  of  Narbonensis,  and  he  mentions 
Dinia  as  their  ca^ntal,  or  he  may  mean  the  capital 
of  the  Bodiontici  only,  though  he  has  ill  exprrased 
himself,  if  that  is  his  meaning.  The  name  of  Dinia 
does  not  occur  in  the  Itins.;  but  as  Digne,  now  in 
the  department  of  the  Basses  Alpes^  became  the 
chief  phioe  of  a  diocese,  its  identity  wilh  Dinia  is 
ftasily  made  out  In  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of 
Galba, "Givitas Diniensium' occurs.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10. 
§  19)  makes  Dinia  (AtWa)  the  chief  place  of  the 
Sentii,  which  is  either  an  error,  or  some  change  had 
been  made  between  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Avantici  and  Bodiontici  were  included  in  the 
territory  oi  the  SentiL  [0.  L.] 

DINIAE,  a  place  in  Phrygia,  through  which  the 
Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  marched  in  his  Galatian 
expedition.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  He  came  to  the 
plain  of  Metropolis  [Metropoutahus  Campus], 
and  on  the  following  day  to  Diniae.  From  Diniae 
he  marched  to  Synnada;  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  length  of  the  march  from  Diniae  to  Synnada.  | 
Hamilton  observes  that  Strabo  (p.  663),  in  a  passage 
where  "  he  describes  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Ephesus  and  Mazaca,  places  Metropolis 
(clearly  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Livy)  be> 
tween  Apamea  and  Chelidonii,  probably  the  same 
place  as  the  Diniae  of  the  historian."  {Researches^ 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  179.)  Hamilton  conclndes  that  the 
plain  of  Siizkanli  represents  the  Metropolitanus 
Campus ;  **  both  from  the  narrative  of  Livy  and  its 
being  on  the  great  line  of  traffic."  This  seems  a 
very  probable  conclusion.  He  also  thinks  that  Afiom 
Kara  Hissar  is  the  representative  of  Synnada;  and 
if  he  is  right  in  these  conclusions,  the  position  of 
Diniae  is  fixed  within  certain  limits,  though  the 
maps  do  not  show  any  name  that  corresponds  to  it. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  words  koI  XcAiSo- 
pi»y  in  Strabo  (p. 663)  are  corrupt;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  Livy's  Diniae  is  concealed  under  iu  Cramer  (Asia 
Mmor.Yolu.  p.  80)  and  Groskurd  (Jransl.  Strabo, 
vol.  iii.  p.  63)  have  some  remarks  on  this  reading. 
Palmerius  proposed  iral  ^iXoti^KioVy  against  whidb 
Cramer's  objection  is  insufficient.  [G.  L.] 

DIKOGETIA,  DINIGUTTIA,  DIRIGOTHIA 
(AwoTCTCia),  a  town  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia,  nearly 
opposite  the  point  where  the  Hierasus  (Pruth)  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube.  (Ptol.  iu.  10.  §§  2,  1 1 ;  It. 
Aot.  225;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOCAESABEIA  (Aioiraiffdpf la :  Eth.  Aiokoi- 


DlODORtm. 

&apt/t{n).  1.  A  place  in  Cappadoda  near  Kasaoitai 
Acoording  to  Grqgarios  of  Nanansoii,  it  was  a  small 
place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (y.  6);  and  br 
Pliny  (vL  3),  who  gives  no  information  ab«ut  it. 
Ainsworth,  on  bis  road  from  Ak  Serai  to  Kara 
Hissar,  came  to  a  place  called  Kedaar  Kei,  and  Iw 
observes  "  that  by  its  name  and  position  it  migfat  be 
identified  with  Diocaesarea."  {London  Geog.Jemr 
nalj  voL  x.  p.  302.)  Some  geographers  take  Ka 
zianzua  and  Diocaeaarda  to  be  tJ^  same  {dace. 

2.  A  town  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  mentioDed  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  8)  and  the  ecclesiastical  anthorities.  Leake 
{Asia  Minor,  p.  117)  supposes  that  it  may  have 
been  between  Clandiopolis  (ifoirf)  and  Sdeocesa 
{SeUfke),  [G.  L] 

DIOCAESARELA.    [Skffhobis.] 

DIOCLEA  (AoK^^,  Ptd.  ii  16.  §  12 :  EtK 
Docleatae,  Plin.  iii.  28),  a  place  in  Dalmatia,  whoe 
Diocletian  was  bom,  and  from  which  he  took  his 
name.  (Aurel.  Vict  EftiL  54 ;  oomp.  EntropL  ix.  19.) 
It  was  really  called  Doclea,  but  the  rising  sddier 
changed  the  barbaric  Docles  into  the  Grecian  Diocles, 
whi(^,  after  his  assumption  of  the  parpJe,  was  La>> 
tinised  into  Diocletianns.  The  surroonding  district 
bore  the  same  name.  (Const  Porph.  ds  Aim,  Imp. 
c  xxxT.)  The  town  continued  to  be  a  place  of  ooo- 
nderable  importance  till  the  Turkish  invaaon.  Tbt 
ruins  of  it  are  found  at  the  delta  fonned  by  the 
union  of  the  rivers  Z^ta  and  Mort^a  in  MoiU&- 
negro.  (Schafarik,  Shv.  AlLvoLil^  239,  249, 
272—276.)  [E.B.J.] 

DIOCLEIA  (AtoKXf  fa),  as  the  name  is  said  to  be 
written  in  one  MS.  of  Ptolemy,  though  the  oaaunon 
reading  is  Docela ;  but  in  one  at  least  of  the  old  Latia 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  Dioclia  (v.  2).  Diodeia  is 
a  town  of  Phiygia  Magna,  mentioned  by  Hierocles. 
There  are  no  means  of  fixing  its  position  except  what 
Ptolemy  offers.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
place  is  represented  by  some  ruins  at  the  passage  cf 
the  Pursek,  between  KutaM^fak  and  /»-o^»;  bni 
this  is  only  a  guess.  [G.  L.] 

DIOCLETLA.NOTOLIS  {AtoicXnria^f^o\a, 
Procop.  ^ed  iv.  3),  a  town  in  Thrace,  which  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  betweoi  Edessa  and  Tbes- 
salonica.  Hierodes  mentions  another  place  of  this 
name  near  Philippopolis.  The  site  of  neither  of 
these  has  as  yet  been  made  out  [E.B.J.] 

DIODCRI  INSULA  (Aioaiipouyi^of),  an  bdand 
situated  in  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
is  stated  by  Arrian,  in  his  Periplns  of  the  Bed  Sea 
(pp.  2,  14,  ap.  Hudson),  to  be  60  stadia  in  width  at 
its  mouth.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  main- 
land was  fordable.  Its  modem  name  is  /Vrtn. 
The  straits  and  isknd  are  thus  described  by  Com- 
mander Mwesby  {SaiUng  Direclums  for  tAe  M 
Sea,  pp.  1,2):  **  The  straito  of  Bab-el.Mondd}  ai« 
14^  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  between  Bab^^ 
Mandeb  Cape  and  the  opposite  pdnt  or  volcanic 
peak,  called  Jibbel  Seajam,  Near  the  former  cape 
is  Perim  Island,  which  divides  the  two  straits  at  the 
entrance,  the  larger  bdng  about  11  miles  wide. 
Perim  is  a  large  rocky  isknd,  about  4^  miles  loog 
by  2  broad,  rising  230  feet  above  the  levd  of  the 
sea,  and  without  fresh  water  or  iuhaUtants.  1^ 
narrowest  part  of  the  little  stnit  is  nearly  one  and 
a  half  mile  wide.**  [G.  W.J 

DIODORUM,  a  town  m  Gallia,  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  the  road  from  Botomagus  {RMtsi)  to 
Lutetia(P(irw).  It  lies  between  Durocaases  ('^^■^ 
and  Paris,  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Dremt,  and  15 
from  Paris.   The  place  waa  on  a  streamt  as  ve  mV 


[G.L,] 
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nAr  frtm  the  tanninilioii  duri  the  Hnt  port  v(  the  j 
nune  mi^  b«  vtothfr  form  uT  DIvdh  u  in  [HTndumm.  ' 
Sofoe  gaognplitni  m«ke  the  place /Ml 
fii«  on  Jouare  hhU'  PcJitfcAarfroui. 
DIOLINDUM,  a  pUt«  in  GiUu. 
A  TD«d  fVoQ  BurdigBla  (Amieatd)  through  Agin- 
num  to  Diulindam,  Agumum  Li  Agnt ;  uid  the 
Beit  itBtion  ii  Eiciaum,  13  Uatlic  iMKDea  fnHn 
Agtm,  Dioliadum  ia  31  GiUliokilgliaihvin  Eioiauni. 
IKifliDdiini  U  A  doublfn]  position;  but  La  Undt  on 
the  Dordogne,  proposed  bj  D'Aniille,  mini  to  be 

■  pnlxble  die.  [G.  L.] 

DIOHEDEAE  INSULAE  (al  Acd^M'xu  >^a<}, 
A  gioap  of  4IA&11  iiUAndfl  off  the  cooat  of  Apiiliir 
now  ciUled  I»oli  m  Tkkjuti  ;  they  ur  distant 
■bout  19  milee  fiwa  the  noingt  point  of  llie  coul, 
■nd  IS  fnm  (hs  manlh  of  tlie  riivr  Frento  (/In^ 
Ion).  That  Uldent  udm  wu  derived  frDin  the 
legcaid  which  represeDted  thein  *i  the  eccne  of  the 
truriormetioci  of  the  conifnuiionB  of  Diomdl  into 
biidi ;  ■  epedte  of  luree  Ms-tbwl  bj  which  tlioj  were 
iahnbited  (c«ll«d  hj  Pliny  Cetuaclee  —  Mpfmrentlj 

■  kind  of  direr)  were  luppoeed  to  be  the  deenndSDU 
of  these  (Ireek  HiloiB,  iai  were  »iil  to  diapU;  t, 
muked  putiilitj  for  ell  rLiiton  of  Hellenii;  ei- 
tiwtioD.  (Slrel..  Ti.  p.  384;  Ljoophr.  Ala.  S9« 
—609;  Paeod-Aiiit.  da  Minii.  g  79  i  Anion.  Lib. 
8J ;  Steph.  B.  ».  «.  i  Ovid,  Jfe*.  lii,  482—509 ; 
Plin.  X.  44.  i.  61 ;  Ael.  Zf.-l.  i.  1 ;  Dionyg.  Fer.  483.) 
Anooit  antiHn  differ  coDudcubl;  ifl  re^hrd  to  their 
noinber.  StephuUB,  Lyooptmo,  uid  the  mytho- 
gn[4ien,  u  w«11  w  Aelian  ind  Diooy^iu,  mention 
ooly  one  ahtndf  which  they  call  ^iotiifitia  ri^ror; 
Stnbo  aeya  there  mre  two,  aw  of  which  ia  inhabjled, 
theothsnot;  niny  (iii.  36.  1.30)  oaia  the  Urger 
iaUnd  "  Dicauedin  ioioU,"  wid  addi  that  there  ig 
■Dother  of  tbe  uma  nune,  but  nlled  by  some  Ten- 
trie;  Ptokmy  (iii.  1.  §80)  uyi  (here  are  fire,  but 
wiuioat  giring  their  uanXB.  The  r«iil  number  is 
thite  iilude,  beeidM  mow  mem  rucka ;  they  ite 
now  called  S.  Dontaaco,  S.  Nicola,  and  Caprara : 
tboe  three  lie  cloee  together,  while  the  atnull  iihuid  of 
Pimoia  (diataat  11  geog.  milea  to  the  NE.)  ii  ni>t 
BOW  rodkraled  to  belong  to  the  group,  but  may  perheps 
be  the  Tentrie  of  Pliny.  The  island  of  5.  C/omenico 
v  ranch  the  lergeet  of  the  three,  nod  is  evidently  the 
Dinnedia  Inml*  of  tbe  ancientii,  where  a  tbrine  of 
that  hero  and  hia  tomb  were  shown,  togeiher  with  a 
grove  g£  plane  treea,  aoid  to  be  the  firet  introduced 
iutoltaly.  (Plm.  xii.3.)  Bat  the  same  island  waa 
alio  kDowa  i^  the  name  of  Tbikbbds,  probably  ita 
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amtXii-nii},  a  dty  of  Phrygia.  The  Etlinic  nanM 
oocnrs  on  medaU,  and  in  a  letter  of  U.  Cicero  to  hia 
brodierQuinlUB  {ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  9),  ia  which  he  speak* 
of  the  people  of  DioDTBopolii  b^ng  very  hostile  la 
Quintna,  which  must  have  been  for  aonjelliing  that 
QuJntua  did  during  hii  prxetorahip  of  Aaia.  Plinj 
(f.  39)  places  llir  Diooyuopolilse  in  the  cuuvantiu  i^ 
Apamea,  nbicli  ia  all  that  we  know  of  tlieir  pMition. 
We  may  infer  from  the  cran  that  the  place  waa  on 
the  Maunder,  or  neHr  it.  Stephanas  (i.  v.)  saye 
that  it  wu  fonnded  by  Attaloa  and  Eumenea. 
Stepbaaui  DHiitiiH.a  another  Dioayaopolia  in  Poctua, 
originally  called  Cnud,  and  he  quotes  two  verses  of 
Scymnus  about  it.  [G.  L.] 


Diodeni  appellation  of  Trmtiti,  now  applied  to  the 
wbi4*  |roDp.  We  Imiii  from  Tacittks  Uutt  Angiutui 
Klectel  it  ftr  tbe  place  of  exile  of. bis  danghter 
Julia.  (Tac^miv.  71.)  The  name  ii  already 
written  "  TremeliB  "  bj  the  Geographer  of  Raveniui 
ID  the  9th  csutniT.  (Adoil  ilaveon.  t.  S5,  ed. 
Grotm.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

motnrsiA.  rcRaxBosA.] 

mONVSIADE3(&ia>wriaSM,  Diod.  v.  79),amall 
ialaoda  which  lie  off  tbe  coast  of  Crete  to  the  NE. 
The  powlion  is  fixed  by  the  Coast-deecriber  at  120 

linger  Table  places  at  the  E.  of  the  N.  extremity  of 
Cnle,  an  ishiDd  with  the  nnfinisbed  nime  of  Diun. 
■  -  .  This  innat  be  fme  of  this  group  of  Islands, 
which  now  are  called  Dkionfiiidha.  See  the  map 
In  PiaUey'a  TVneeb.  (Hock,  Knta,  vol.  i.  pp.  428, 
4:i9.)  [B.  B.  J.] 

UIONYSaPOLIS  (AluVvw  niAit:  Elk-iuwv. 


DIONYSOPOLIS  INDIAE.     [Nao*ba.] 

DIOSYSOPOLIS  MOESIAE.     [Csinn.] 

DIO'POLIS.     [Cabira.] 

DlOSCtyRlDIS  INSULA  (AHMnplton  r^ai, 
Ptol.  viii.  as.  §  I?;  Arrian,  Pmpl  Mar.  ffrylAr. 
p.  Ift;  Steph.  B-  t.  e.  AwErKobp^ii),  an  island  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  of  considerable  importance  as  an 
eiiipurium  in  ancient  times.  It  lay  between  tlie 
Syagrus  Promootorium  (^Capt  Fartath,)  in  Arabia, 
and  Ammala  Prommtoriom  {Cape  Gturdafm),  oD 
the  opponte  coast  of  Africa,  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
former,  accvdilig  to  Aniaa,  which  is  very  iti  from 
the  truth,  if  the  Dioooiidia  be  rightly  identified  with 
SscDtorra,  which  ia  SOO  miles  distant  from  the 
Arabian  ooast,  aad  1 10  from  the  NE.  promonbay  of 
Africa.  It  i4  described  by  Arrian  as  very  extensive, 
hat  desst  and  exccctiingly  mi^st,  abounding  in 
rirers  tenaated  by  crocodiles,  many  vipers,  and  Lege 
liiardi,  whose  flesh  was  edible,  and  Oieir  grease 
wben  melted  was  used  as  a  aubatitute  fur  oil.  It 
uodaced  neither  vines  nor  mm.  It  had  but  few 
...L..L:*.*.!.  -.!.«  Docupied  the  north  ride  t£  the  Liland 


by  commercial  enlerpriee.  The 
island  produced  varioua  apeciea  of  tortoisrs,  parlicn' 
Urly  a  kind  difitinguished  for  tbe  size  and  thitkne&a 
andhardnessof  its  sbell,from  which  were  made  boxes, 
writing  tablets,  and  other  atensils,  •rhich  were  llie 
chief  cipoita  of  the  island.  It  produced  also  the 
vegetable  dye  called  Tndicum,  or  dragon's  blood.  It 
was  subject  to  the  king  of  the  frankincense  conntfy 
iu  Arabia,  by  wiiom  it  was  gacrisoned,  and  farmed 
out  for  mercantile    porpoeo.      Thus  far   Arrian. 

Barliaria,  now  Ajmt,  south  of  Somauti  un  the  African 
inajnland,  abd  elates  its  distance  from  the  Svagros 
Promontoriam  la  be  380  miies  (vl.  98.  a.  32).  It 
is  slill  tribotiry  to  the  Arabians.  [O.  W.] 

DJOSCU'BLAS(AiKr«i.t.(oi,Sl«ph.B.il'loLT.10i 
laid.  Orig.  iri. ;  Aiamoifpli,  Scyl.  p.  92),  one  of  the 

tbe  Euxne  (Artian,  PtripL  pp.  10,  18)  un  Ihe 
mouth  of  IIh  river  Anthemua,  to  the  M.  of  Cdcbis 
(Plin.^5>     It  was  situated  too  UJ.(PlilLic.) 
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or  790  stadia  to  tbe  NW.  of  the  PhaKis,  and  8260 
atadla  fitHn  Trapezus  (Arriao,  /.  &).  The  wild 
tribes  of  tbe  interior,  wboee  barbarona  idiom  was 
unintelligible  to  one  another,  made  this  their  great 
trading  place.  The  Greeks  were  so  aatoiushed  at 
the  multiplicitj  of  languages  which  thej  encoun- 
tered, and  the  want  of  skilfol  interpreters  was  so 
stroDglj  felt,  that  some  asserted  that  70  different 
tongues  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dioscnrias. 
(Stnb.  xi.  p.  497.)  Timosthenes,  the  historian,  had 
exaggerated  the  amount  to  300,  but  Plinj  ((x.), 
who  quotes  him,  contents  himself  bj  sajing  that  the 
traden  required  130  interpreters.  (Gompi  Gibbon, 
▼oL  iv.  pu  102.)  In  b.  c.  66,  when  Mithridates  was 
compelled  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  Colchis  from 
the  puisait  of  Pompeius,  he  crossed  the  Phasis  and 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Dioscnrias,  where  he 
odhseted  additional  troops  and  a  small  fleet.  (Appian, 
Mithr.  101.)  Upon  or  near  the  spot  to  which  the 
twin  ooos  of  Leda  gave  their  name  (MeU,  L  19. 
§  5  ;  oomp.  Amm.  Marc  xsi.  8.  §  24)  the  Romans 
DuUt  Sjibastopous  (Steph.  B. ;  Prociip.  B.G.  iv.  4), 
which  was  deserted  in  the  time  of  Plinj  (L  c)  but 
was  afterwards  garrisoned  bjr  Justinian  (Procop. 
Aed.  itL  7).  The  Soteriopous  (Const  Porph. 
dt  Atkn.  Imp,  c.  42)  of  Uiter  tim«  has  been  identi- 
fied with  it.  The  position  of  this  place  must  be 
looked  for  near  the  roadstead  of  Iskuria,  Chardin 
^Tra9.  pt.  i.  ppu  77,  108)  described  the  coast  as  un- 
inhabited except  by  the  Mengreliana,  who  come  to 
tcaffic  on  the  same  spot  as  their  Colchian  ancestors, 
•od  set  up  their  tents  or  booths  of  bonghs.  For  a 
curiooa  coin  of  Dioscnrias,  which,  from  the  antiquity 
of  its  workmanship,  is  inferred  to  be  older  than  the 
age  of  Mithridates,  see  Baache,  yoL  iL  pt  L  p. 
ai8.  [E.B.J.] 

DIGS  HIEBON  (Ac^i  *Up6p:  Eth.  Atoattpirns), 
a  small  place  in  Ionia  between  Lebedus  and  Colophon. 
Stephanus  B.  («.  o.)  cites  Phlegon  as  his  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name.  The  position  which  Stephanus 
assigns  to  the  place,  seems  to  agree  with  the  nana- 
tive  in  Thucydides  (viiu  29),  where  it  is  mentioned. 

Amndell  (/>MeoMr*e«,&c.  toL  i.  p.  36)  says  that 
the  name  of  the  river  Cayster  occurs  on  tbe  medals 
of  Dios  Hieron,  frum  which  he  concludes  that  it  was 
not  very  far  firom  the  river.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  another  town  of  the  name  in  Lydia  and 
on  tlie  Cayster.  Pliny  (y.  29)  makes  the  Dios- 
hieritae  belong  to  the  conveutus  of  Ephesus ;  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  it  high  up  the  valley  of  the 
Cnyster,  if  we  can  trust  his  numbers.  The  epigraph 
on  tiie  coins  is  Aio#i«pcfTC0i'.  [G.  L-l 

DIO'SPOLIS  MAGNA.  [Thbbak.] 

DlCKSPOLIS  PARVA.  There  were  two  cities 
in  Egypt  bearing  the  appellation  of  the  Lesser  Town 
of  Ammon-Zeus.  1.  In  the  Thebaid,  kt  26°  3' 
N.  {At6<rroKit  ii  lUKpA^  Strab.  xviii.  p.  814;  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  67;  Diospolis,  It.  Antonio,  p.  159;  Jovis 
Oppidum,  Plin  v.  9.  s.  10.),  the  chiei  town  of  the 
Nomas  Diospolites.  The  Lesser  Diopoliowas  seated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Chenobos- 
cium,  and  nearly  midway  between  Abydus  and  Ten 
tyra.  Pococke  {Travdt,  vol.  L  p.  140%  D'Anville 
(^Memoire  sur  FEffypte,  p.  186),  and  Champollion 
{VEgyplf,  vol.  i.  238)  identify  this  town  with  the 
modem  vilh^f;e  of  How  or  Hu.  Immediately  bebw 
DiospcJis  began  the  canal  or  ancient  branch  of  the 
Nile, — the  Bahr-Jti»uf^  or  River  of  Joseph,  which 
flows  between  tbe  Nile  and  the  Libyan  hills  to  the 
•ntnmce  of  the  Arainoite  Nome  {d-Fywany, 

2.  The  modem  Ljfdda  (Strab.  xviii.  p.  802)  was 
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seated  in  the  marshea  of  the  Delta,  east  of  the  Phil> 
nitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  an  inoonndenbfe  pbcc, 
and  is  mentioned  only  by  Steaba         [W.  B.  D.] 

DiaSPOLIS (A«(<nrDA<s).  I.  InBithyna.  [Du.] 
2.  In  Lydia.  (Steph.  B.  m.  v.)  [Q.  L  ] 

DIO'SPOLIS  (AuJovoAir),  the  daaaical  name  of 
Ltdda,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  aitaated  is 
the  great  pl^  of  Sharon,  which  is  prabaUy  idea- 
tlcal  with  the  Samoa  of  the  Acta  (ix.  35),  with 
which  Lydda  is  joined.  Built  by  Shamed,  the  ^ 
Boendant  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr<m.  viii.  12),  it  uss 
xeoovered  by  that  tribe  after  the  captivity  (JVcA^n. 
xi.  35),  and  is  noted  in  the  New  Testament  faisfcofy 
for  the  healing  of  Eneas  by  St.  Peter.  {AeU^  ii. 
32 — 35.)  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  tbe  pn>- 
consul  Cestius  Gallus  on  his  march  to  Jousalcm, 
cir.  A.  D.  65.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iL  19.  s.  1.)  St 
Jerome  mentions  the  fact  of  the  change  of  bsbi 
(*'  Lyddam  versam  in  Diospolin,"  EpiL.  Pmtiaty  sad 
it  is  assumed  by  him  and  Eusebius  aa  an  impoitsjit 
geographical  terminus  in  the  Onomastioon.  In  the 
Christian  annals  of  the  middle  ages  it  ia  icDowned 
as  the  burial  place  of  the  head  of  St.  Geoifge,  and 
the  town  is  designated  by  his  name  in  ths  Cfaraiiiclei 
of  the  Crusades,  and  joined  with  Ramleh,  finxn  which 
it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  distant  on  the  north. 
It  has  retained  its  ancient  name  thron^ont,  on- 
changed,  among  the  natives,  and  is  now  known  only 
as  L^dd.  It  is  a  oonuderable  village,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  palm  trees,  and  stall  shows  large  traees  d. 
the  Crusaders'  cathedral  of  St  George.  It  has  bea 
an  episoopal  see  from  very  early  tinea,  and  a  sjaod 
of  the  bishops  of  Palestine  was  held  there  ▲.  Dl  415, 
in  which  the  heresiarch  Pelagius  contrived,  by  mit- 
representation,  to  procure  has  acquittal  fiom  tbe 
charge  of  heresy.  (Williams,  Eoig  dtp,  voL  i.  ]k 
263,  foU.;  see  Robinson,  Bih.  JUt.  tqL  iiL  pp.  49 
—55.)  [G.  W,] 

DIPAE  A  ( AiToia :  Eth,  Acvaic^),  a  town  of  Ar- 
cadia in  the  district  Maenalia,  through  whose  territory 
the  river  Helisson  flowed.  Its  inhabitanta  nmored 
to  Megalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  dty. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  on  account  of  a  battle 
fought  in  its  neighbonrhood  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  all  the  Arcadians  except  the  Masti- 
neians,  sometime  between  b.  c.  479  and  464.  (Fans. 
iE  11.  §  7,  viiL  8.  §  6,  27.  §  3,  30.  §.  1,  45.  §  t; 
Herod,  ix.  35.)  Leake  anppoeea  that  the  ruins  mar 
Jktvia  represent  Dipaea;  but  since  Pansanias  does 
not  mention  Dipaea  in  his  description  of  MawnsK^ 
although  he  notices  every  insignificant  plsoe,  Bo« 
remarks  that  it  is  improbable  that  Pauaanias  sbonld 
have  passed  over  Dipaea,  if  these  ruins  veally  bdong 
to  the  latter,  since  they  are  still  raj  ooosiderabkk 
Robs  regards  them  as  the  remaiiiB  of  Mseoalns. 
(Leake,  Jforeo,  voL  iL  p.  52;  Robs,  JZeuea  tsi  F^ 
lopoimei,  vol.  L  p.  1 18.) 

DIPOENA.     [Abgadia,  p.  193,  Now  12.] 

DIRCE.     [Thkbab.] 

DIRPHE,  DIRPHYS,  or  D1BPH06SU&   [Str- 

BOKA.] 

DISCELADOS  (Me]a,iL7.  §  13),  an  isbnd  Ipag 
off  the  coast  of  Illyricnm ;  it  fell  to  the  Nentscfaa- 
nian  branch  of  the  Servian  Skvee,  and  ia  nov  called 
ir/«<,  or,  in  Italiaiv  Afetefa.  (ScfaaCsrik,  Sba. -iA. 
vol.  a  p.  267.)  [E.R  JJ 

DITATTIUM  (Airrdrior)  ia  one  of  the  dtiea 
of  the  Sequani,  in  Gallia,  which  Ptolemy  mentiflM 
(u.  9);  and  he  places  it  before  VeBODtio  (BeMBf«a> 
There  is  nothing  to  show  the  site,  except  TUkaif* 
poaitioo,  which  is  uselees.     D'Anville  thiahs  tk^i 
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DiftatUom  may  be  a  place  called  CUi,  where  there 
are  some  remains,  not  far  fttxn  Pastavant,  Some 
geographers  pUux  DitatUam  at  Ihle  on  the  Daubs, 
others  agun  identify  Ditattiom  with  the  ruins  on 
the  hill  of  ViettoB  Sturre,  about  a  league  SW.  of 
Sewrt,  AM  this  is  mere  guess,  and  a  sample  of 
trifling;  for  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  determine  the 
question.  [G.  LJ} 

DITTANL    [Cklubkria]. 

DIUM.  1.  (AMI':  Eth,  Au^Sy  Steph.  B.;  ScjI. 
p.  26;  Strsh.  ma  330),  a  citj  which,  though  not 
large  (ir^Aor/ia,  Thuc.  iv.  78),  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  leading  towns  of  Macedonia,  and  the  great 
bulwark  of  its  maritime  frontier  to  the  S.  Brasidas 
was  conducted  to  this  place,  which  is  described  as 
MBg  in  the  territories  of  Perdiccas,  bj  his  Perrhae- 
bian  guides,  oyer  the  pass  of  Mt.  Olympus.  It  suf- 
fined  considerably  during  the  Social  War  from  an 
incurnoa  of  the  Aetolians,  under  their  strategus 
Scopes,  who  razed  the  wall^  and  almost  demolished 
the  dty  itself  (Polyb.  ir.  28) ;  an  outrage  which 
Philip  and  the  Macedoaians  afterwards  amply 
avenged  by  their  attack  <ui  the  Aetolian  capital 
(  Polyb.  T.  9).  In  the  war  against  Perseus  Dium  had, 
it  appears,  completely  recovered  firom  that  disaster; 
for  in  B.  c.  169  it  was  occupied  by  Perseus,  who  un- 
accountably abandoned  his  strong  position  on  the 
approach  of  the  consul.  Q.  Marcins  Philippus,  how . 
ever,  remained  there  only  a  short  time:  and  Penseus 
returned  to  Dium,  after  having  repaired  the  damage 
which  the  walls  of  the  city  had  received  from  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  zliv.  7.)  At  a  later  period  it  became 
A  Boman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  10;  Ptol.  iU  13.  §  15.) 
Leake  {Northern  Grttce^  voL  iii.  pp.  408,  foil.)  has 
discovered  the  site  near  MakUhria,  in  a  position 
which  agreea  with  the  statements  of  the  Itineraries 
lltm,  Anton.;  PtuL  Tod.), and  Paosanias  (la.  30. 
§8).  In  the  space  between  the  village  and  the 
sources  of  the  Baphtbus  he  found  s<Mne  remains  of 
a  stadium  and  theatre;  Uie  stone- work  which  formed 
the  seats  and  superstructure  of  these  monuments  no 
longer  exists,  except  two  or  three  squared  masses 
outside  the  theatre.  The  original  ibnn  and  dimen- 
aions  are  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  that  the 
stadium  was  equal  m  length  to  the  other  buildings 
of  that  kind  in  Greece,  and  that  the  theatre  was 
about  250  feet  in  diameter.  Below  the  theatre,  on 
th&«dge  of  the  water,  are  the  foundations  of  a  large 
building,  and  a  detached  stone  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a  flight  of  steps.  Some  foundations  of 
the  walls  of  the  city  can  be  just  seen,  and  one  se- 
pulchral **  stele  **  was  found.  Dium,  though  situated 
in  a  most  unhealthy  spot,  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  (Liv.  L  e.) 
Without  the  town  was  the  temple  of  Zens  Olympius 
from  which  Dium  received  its  name,  and  here  were 
celebrated  the  public  games  called  Olympia  instituted 
by  Archekns.  (Diod.  xvii.  16;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.  Aiby.) 
The  theatre  and  stadium  served  doubtlessly  for  that 
celebration.  Alexander  placed  here  the  group  of 
25  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Granicus, — 
the  mffk  of  Lyrippus.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  16.)  Q. 
HeteUtts,  after  his  victory  over  the  Pseudo-Philip, 
transferred  this  *'  chef  d^oeuvre**  ('*  turma  statuarum 
equestrium,"  VelL  i.  1 1)  to  Borne.  Coins  of  the 
*'  Oolonia"  of  Dium  are  extant,  usually  with  the 
type  of  a  standing  Pallas.    (Eckhel,  vol.  iL  p.  70.) 

2.  A  city  is  the  peninsula  of  Acte  (Herod,  vii.  32 ; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Strab.  vil  p.  331),  which  Scylax, 
coasting  frwn  Torone,  put  before  Thyssus  and 
Cleonae.     The  statementB  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
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didas  diiier  from  that  of  the  Periplns,  as  they  tend  to 
pbice  Dium  on  the  N.  coast  But  as  they  all  agree 
m  showing  that  it  was  the  nearest  town  to  the 
isthmus, — in  which  Stxabo  concurs, — it  is  very 
possible  that  Dium  was  neither  on  the  N.  nor  S.  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  but  on  the  W.;  perhaps  the  pro- 
montory of  Platy^  in  the  Gnlf  of  £ris90.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  rul.  iii.  p.  151.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (AW  tucpQv^  Ptol.  iiL  17.  §  7),  a  promon- 
tory of  Crete  on  the  N.  coast,  where  the  island  has 
its  greatest  breadth.  Pliny  (iv.  20)  speaks  of  an 
inknd  town  of  this  name  (comp.  Euseb.  iVci^.  Ev, 
V.  31),  which  probably,  however,  was  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  headland,  which  is  now 
called  Kdvo  Stravrd  (H$ck,  £r«to,  vol.  i.  pp.  394, 
398).  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  ( Aibr),  a  town  in  the  KW.  of  Euboea  near 
the  promontory  Cenaeum,  from  which  Canae  in 
Aeolu  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony.  Dium  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  538 ;  Strab.  x.  p^  446 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12;  PtoL  in.  15.  §  25.) 

DIUB  (Aioijp),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1 
§  12)  to  one  of  the  branch  chains  of  the  Atlas 
system  of  motmtains,  in  Mauretania  Tingitana;  it 
appeaiB  to  be  the  range  which  runs  NW.  from  about 
the  sources  of  the  river  Maha  to  the  Straits.  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
having  its  mouth  dose  to  Mons  Solis,  probably  the 
Wadel-Gored,  PP.  S.] 

DIVA  (A(ova:  the  Dee),  a  river  in  North  Bri- 
tain, mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  fislling  into  the  Ger- 
manic Ocean,  between  the  promontory  of  the  Texalae 
(ATtimatrrf  Bead)  and  the  aestuary  of  thjB  Tava 
(To6<u).  [B.G.L.] 

DIVITIA  (Deiite),  a  fort  opposite  to  Colonia 
Agrippina  (Cologne),  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  bridge  across  the  Rhine, 
and  was  occupied  by  a  permanent  garrison  (milites 
DivUientet ;  Amm.  Mare.  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  1 .)  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  called  jDmsia,  whence  the  modem 
name  Daitz.  [L.  S.] 

DIVODUHUM  iAuw69ovpo¥:  Mttz),  was  the 
cajntal  of  the  Biedioniatrici,  a  people  of  Gallia  whose 
territory  in  Caesar's  time  extended  to  the  Rhine 
(B.  G.  iv.  10). '  It  is  the  only  town  of  the  Medio. 
matrici  which  Ptolemy  mentions  (ii.  9.  §  12);  and 
it  occun  with  this  name  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the 
road  from  Treviri  (TWer,  Treves)  to  Aigentoratum 
{Stratdfurg)'  It  occun  in  the  Table  in  the  fona 
Divo  Durimedio  Matricorum,  where  the  error  is  easily 
corrected.  As  is  usual  with  Gallic  towns,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  it  is  called  Mediomatrice 
by  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xvii.  1).  The  modem 
name  Afetz  is  from  Mettis,  a  corrapted  form  which 
came  into  use  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia,  we  find  "  Civitas  Medio- 
matricorum  Mettis"  mentioned  after  Treviri,  the 
metropolis  of  Belgica  Prima. 

MetSj  in  France  in  the  department  of  MosdU^  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  MoseUe  and  the  Seille, 
from  which  ciroumstance  the  town  probably  takes 
its  name,  for  the  firat  part  of  the  word  Divo-durum 
means  "  two."  In  A.  d.  70  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius, 
who  had  been  received  by  the  people  of  Divodurum 
in  a  friendly  manner,  suddenly  through  fear  or  some 
other  cause  fell  on  the  unresisting  inhabitants  and 
killed  4000  of  them.  (Tacit.  HisL  i.  63.)  Divo- 
dumm  was  an  important  place  on  accoimt  of  its 
position.  Julian  after  his  victory  ovot  the  Alaroanni 
at  Strauburg  sent  his  booty  to  Divodurum  for  safe 
keepng.     Metz  was  mined  by  the  Huns  in  the  fifth 
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eentaiy.  It  aflerwards  became  Uie  capital  ci  Atis- 
trasla,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Metz^  as  it  was  sometimes 
called. 

The  Boman  buildings  at  Metz  liave  disappeared ; 
but  the  arrondissement  of  AJetz  contains  many  Roman 
remains.  At  or  about  Sablon^  1  \  mile  S.  of  Afetz, 
were  an  amphitheatre,  a  naumachia,  and  baths.  This 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  old 
Roman  to^iL  The  amphitheatre  is  said  to  have 
been  as  large  as  that  of  Nitnea,  The  ruins  of  tlie.sc 
edifices  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  materials  for 
the  citadel  and  fortifications,  which  were  added  to 
the  town  in  the  17  th  century.  The  aqueduct  that 
supplied  Metz  with  water,  extended  from  the 
mills  of  the  village  of  Gorze  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mosfitte  to  ^fetz,  a  distance  of  more  than  6  French 
leagues.  It  brought  the  water  to  the  city  across 
the  river.  There  still  remain  of  this  great  work  5 
arches  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle^  and  1 7  in  the 
vilU^re  of  Jouy  on  the  right  bank.  The  piles  or 
foundations  in  the  river  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
water.  The  ma.sonry  of  the  aqueduct  is  very  good, 
and  covered  with  a  cement  which  is  very  well  pre- 
served wherever  the  aqueduct  exists.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  supplied  every  minute  a  volume  of  water 
equal  to  1050  cubic  feet.  The  arch  under  which 
the  road  to  Nancy  passes  at  Jouy  is  64  feet  high,  or 
as  high  as  one  of  our  great  viaducts.  These  arches 
supported  two  parallel  canals.  The  two  canals  to- 
gether were  11 1  feet  wide.  Such  was  one  of  the 
Roman  works  in  a  town,  the  history  of  which  is 
unknown.  (^Guide  du  Voyageur^  &c,  par  Richard 
0t  K.  Hocquart.)  [G.  L] 

DI'VONA,  afterwards  Cadurcx  {Cahor$).  In 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  11)  the  luime  is  written  Aoi/^ora 
or  ^oiKova,  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritten 
Bibona.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  it 
appears  under  the  name  of  Civitas  Caduroorum. 
The  name  Divona  is  in  Ausonins  (CZoroe  Urbea 
Burdig,  v.  S2),  who  gives  the  etymology  of  the 
name  as  he  understood  it:  — 

"  Divona  Celtaram  lingua,  Pons  addite  Divis." 

He  means  to  say  that  Di  or  IHv  means  '*  God,"  and 
ron  or  on,  **  water  "  or  "  fountain."  It  is  said  that 
it  is  the  fountain  at  Cohort  called  "  Des  Chartreux" 
which  gave  the  place  the  name  Divona.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Cadurci,  and  there  are  four  roads  in 
the  Table  and  the  Itin.,  from  Vesunna  (^Per^ueux), 
Aginnum  {Agen)^  Tulosa  {Toulouse),  and  Sego- 
duntim  (Rhodez),  which  meet  at  Divona,  or  Cahors, 
in  the  department  of  Lot,  De  Valois  affirms  that 
there  b  in  Cahors  a  plaoe  still  called  Leu  Cadurcca, 
and  it  is  further  said  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  a 
temple  of  Diana.  The  Roman  aqueduct  at  Cohort 
was  a  great  work.  It  was  about  19  miles  in  length, 
and  had  a  very  winding  counte  through  valleys  and 
along  mountain  sides.  It  crossed  the  valley  uf  Lar- 
roque~des-arcs  by  a  bridge  of  three  tiers  of  aixshes, 
the  elevation  of  which  Is  estimated  to  have  been 
nearly  180  feet  On  the  sides  of  two  ranges  of  hills 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  this  magnificent 
Work,  the  dimensions  of  which  must  have  equalled, 
or  even  surpassed,  those  of  the  Poni-du-Gard.  It  is 
said  that  it  continued  in  pretty  good  preservation  to 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  aqueduct  is  ge- 
nerally cut  in  the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  along 
which  it  is  carried.  The  channel  for  the  water  was 
constructed  of  masonry  lined  with  cement  and  co- 
vered with  tiles,  so  that  no  water  could  filter  through. 
It  was  a  work  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans. 
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Part  of  the  wall  of  the  baths  reouuns,  and  a  portly 
of  a  doorway.  Some  beautiful  mosaic  wrak  Ui 
been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  baths.  The  thettn 
was  of  a  semicircular  form.  A  plan  of  thb  tbeati« 
and  an  elevaticm  were  published  in  VAmnuairt  de 
Lot  for  1840.  The  fountain  Des  Chartreux,  » 
called  because  it  was  in  the  inclosnre  of  a  coovent  of 
this  religious  society,  the  ancient  Divona,  is  ii 
abundant  source.  A  large  marble  altar  has  bres 
found  at  CoAors,  with  an  inscription  which  records 
that  it  was  set  up  by  the  Civitas  Cadurcnimi,  in 
honour  of  M.  Lucterius  Leo,  the  sod  of  LoctMias 
Senecianus,  who  had  discharged  all  the  high  t&n 
in  his  native  place,  and  was  priest  at  tlie  Are  Aocv^ti, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  the  Rhodanoa. 
One  Lucterius,  a  Cadurcan,  stirred  up  the  revolt 
against  Caesar  in  b.  c  52  (B.  G.  viL  5,  &e.,  vul 
44),  and  this  man  may  have  been  one  of  the  hm\j. 
At  least  he  had  the  name,  with  a  Roman  praenomea 
The  authority  for  the  remains  of  Divona  b  id  tb« 
work  entitled  ""  Coup  d'oeil  sur  les  monuments  his- 
toriques  du  Lot,  par  M.  le  Baron  Chaudnic  de  Cia- 
zannes."  from  whose  work  there  are  large  extracts 
in  the  **  Guide  du  Yoyageur,  par  Richard  eC  E. 
Hocquart,*  [G.  L] 

DOANAS  (A  Ao<iraf ,  PtoL  vii.  2.  §  7),  a  ri«r 
in  India  extra  Gangem,  which  there  is  some  reasoo 
to  suppose  is  repesented  by  the  present  InxmadAj 
or  river  of  Ava.  It  discharged  its  waters  into  what 
Ptolemy  calls  the  Sinus  Msgnus.  It  appears,  from 
Berghaus's  map,  that  the  modem  Salttn  bears  th« 
name  of  JJj<toen  near  its  embouchure,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  representative  of 
the  anciene  Doaoas.  It  seems,  however,  man  Yiitif 
that  the  Salven  is  the  Dorias  of  Ptolemy  (vil  2.  §§ 
7, 11).  The  two  rivers  flowed  in  parallel  lines  fnxn 
N.  to  S.,  and  it  is  dear  that  the  ancients  had  no 
acctuate  account  of  them.  The  Doanas  appears  to 
have  been  about  a  degree  to  the  W.  of  the  Dodat; 
and  the  two  streams  must  have  really  entocd  tbs 
sea  in  the  Sinus  Sabaracns  or  Gulf  of  Martaba^ 
Mannert  and  Reichard  have  both  supposed  that  tfacy 
were  rivers  of  the  Chersonesus  Anrea.  [V.] 

DOBEltUS  (A<$^por,  Steph.  B.;  Aligopos,  tAr 
Sopoij  AoM^por),  a  Paeonian  town  or  district,  which 
Sitalces  reached  after  crossing  Cercine,  and  wheie 
many  troops  and  additional  volunteen  reached  him, 
making  up  his  full  tot^l.  (Thnc  u.  98,  100.) 
Hierodes  names  Diaboros  next  to  Idomene  amoo^ 
the  towns  of  the  Consular  Macedonia  under  the 
Bvzantine  empire;  this,  coupled  with  the  statemeot 
of  Ptolemy  (iiL  13.  8.  §  28)  that  it  bekxiged  to  the 
Aestraei,  would  seem  to  show  that  Dobenis  was  near 
the  modem  Dogkirdn. 

The  DoBBRBS  {A69riptf,  Doberi,  Plm.  iv.  10) 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (xii.  113)  as  mhabitiog, 
with  the  PaeopUe,  the  country  to  the  N.  of  M^ 
Pangaeum, — these  being  precisely  the  tribes  whi«n 
he  had  before  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lake  Prasias  (▼.  16).      Their  position  most,  tbert- 
fore,  be  sought  to  the  E.  of  the  Strymon:  they  shami 
Mt.  Pangaeum  with  the  Paeonians  and  Pierians.  u»l 
dwelt  probably  on  the  N.  side,  where,  in  the  time  t>f 
the  Roman  empire,  there  was  a  *•  mutaiia,**  or  pl»< 
for  changing  horses,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  called  Do- 
MEROS,  between  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  13  )!•  f* 
from  the  former  and  19  M.  P.  finom  the  Utter,  (ftm- 
ffuTOsoL;   comp.   Tafel,  de    Via  EgnaL  p.  1<^) 
(Leake,  Northern  Greeee,  toL  iii.  pp.  212,  "^4, 
467.)  ^tB.J.] 

UOBirMI  (AoCwraO,  a  feofie  io  Biiuio.  me*- 
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tioiMdlrrPtAlrinytwk*:  fint  (ii.3.  §39)>  u  l^ng 
QontenniiKitu  to  tlie  eut  with  tfas  Silorra,  ukl  » 

(Li.  3.  §  26).  u  IjiDg  to  Ihe  noitli  of  Ih«  Bt\gtt, 
nm.'  of  tilio«  tuwu  HU  the  11.^  Sprnsi  (Ttara 
atpfuf)  =1  Oali  Tbii  placn  tliein  In  Glauetiltr- 
ihire.  Tlifl  BiXJani  of  Diun  Ciiaiiui  an  geoanil]]'. 
uHl  mHinablj.  believed  to  be  iIk  Dubnni,  under 
umther  fi.f.n{li.  20).  [RG.L.] 

UOCIUAVA  (AMiloixi.  Pto).  iii.  8.  S  6),  B  loini 
rf  Uacia,  which  Mm*  bate  ideolifled  >ilb  IMrram, 
mbA  others  with  Tharalato.  (CcHnp.  iiulier,  Ca 
icUe*lr:  Dacinu,  ..il.  i.  pp.  179,  192.)  [K.B.J.] 
tXycrUIA  or  DOCIUEIUM  (&«ff>.a,  Aanl- 
^•ror  :  EtK  AomiitOi-).  StriJuiniu  (>.  v.)  «b- 
nrm  tbal  Ducimeiu  i>  llie  comet  tthnic  fbnn,  but 
DucimeDiu  (A««ifAiTir^i)  wm  Uie  form  in  om.  It 
wM  ■  dIJ  r,f  PhnKia.  where  there  were  muble 
qiurriH.  (CcHTip.  Steph.  B.  i.  e.  Si/nvlo.)  Etniba 
<p.  S77)  flakes  DociniU  oomEithcre  about  Sjnnnla; 
be  alb  it  a  villif^,  vul  »;■  tiiat  "  there  in  there  a 

riTj  of  Synnadie  etoue,  aa  the  Roznaiu  calJ  it,  bat 
peuple  of  iba  coanlr;  call  it  Doclinila  and  Do 
rimaea;  iho  qiiaiT  at  Bret  jrielded  onlj  injatl  piecee 
of  (be  Btoue,  bat  mitring  to  the  praent  expenditon  of 
tbe  Bomaaa  large  columoa  of  one  piece  aro  taken 
out,  which  in  laricl;  rmne  n«r  the  Alalautriteg,  lu 
that,  though  the  tnnnpon  to  the  se&uf  inch  veighta 
i>  tmubleHiDie,  itill  both  oolunuia  and  alaba  are 
bnmght  to  Bocne  of  wondnilii  ei»  and  beautj." 
(Comp,  Slrabo,  p.  437.)  The  iroid  Dwimaea  (Ao- 
vLfioiBr)  in  tbie  paaaag*  ef  Strabo  appean  to  he 
oDiTupl.  It  should  he  either  AKj^totfi-  or  Aomiida, 
Loikt  (Alia  Minor,  p.  fi4)  anppose*  that  the  ei- 
I«)9iTB  qoatrica  en  the  md  fnrni  KiocmiiM  to 
Balieadlm  an  tboH  of  Ducimia.  tie  interpret! 
Stnbo  aa  wjing  that  Sjnnada  waa  onlj  60  itadia 
(rom  Dodmia;  but  Slrabo  laji  that  the  pUiu  of 
Ryouda  ia  abwil  60  itadia  long,  and  beyond  it  it 

Uwiuiia  to  be  not  far  from  the  lunit  cjf  the  plain. 
The  Table  maliea  it  3S  U.  P.  belwnn  STiuiaaa  and 
I^imia,  and  Ducimia  ie  on  the  road  froru  Sjnnada 

■^u.  The  poaitHxi  of  Sjnnada  is  not  certain,  and  if 
il  "en,  it  wouM  not  abBolutd;  detHmin*  the  pn- 
■aticD  of  DMJmial  but  Docimia  nai  pnbahlj  at  the 
>V0t  where  Leake  Giea  it,  NE.  of  AJhm  Kara 
Bmar.  £a«t  of  AJhm  Kara  Hiaar,  at  a  phc« 
calleil  SuniwnM,  Hainillon  (^Raearcka,  kc.  Tol.  ii. 
App.  Ko.  37S)  co[Hed  part  uf  an  inscriplion,  the  re- 
mainder of  vhich  naa  bnried  onder  ground.  The 
pan  which  be  cofQal  otDtaine  tbe  name  Aoti/utir. 
At  Etia  Kara  Biuar,  which  Toirj  he  the  ancient 
Beadae  [Bkuuiib],  Uamilloti  saw  "  nomemi  btocki 
<^  marble  and  culumnB,  eouie  in  the  rough,  and  othen 
bwnljfullj  worked,"  He  alw  eaja :  "  In  an  open 
ipace  D^r  the  moaqne  wae  a  moat  eiqoiaital  j  finiahed 
"■aHile  hath,  intended  perhapa  lo  ban  adomed  a 
BonuD  Tilla;  and  in  the  walli  of  the  meaque  and 
renteter;  wen  gome  richlj  caned  frieiee  and  oor- 
nicee,  finithed  in  the  meet  elaborate  etjle  of  tbe 
lunic  and  Corinthian  ordera  I  had  ever  beheld." 
(^'o1.  L  p  4S1.)  He  obserio  that  Ihej  could  not 
have  b«n  deaigned  for  any  building  near  the  apot, 
>>ul  were  probablj  worked  nev  tbe  quarries  for  tbe 
P^upoie  of  easEr  trampon,  u  it  ia  done  at  Carrara 
>P  lulj.  Though  we  do  net  know  the  exact  nte  of 
^^mia,  it  iesna  carliiin  that  the  lite  ie  aecertahwd 
V^J  ntarlj. 

IheiB  art  cwna  with  the  epigra;^  Aqfuii  or  Ufn 
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IMiDKCA^CIlOKSUS  (aaLadtfj. 
id  belwwn  Kl-vj*  and  Aelhiopia, 


rbich  d 


IT  ISO 


(Plol.  i 

S.  §  74  ;  Herod,  ii.  20.)  The  northern  riontier  of 
thia  rrgionweaatFbilae.Bndlheeoathetnat  pBcelria 
( AiUeA).  the  nirth»1  pijnt  at  which  ttij  monu- 
mental restigM  of  Macedonian  or  Roman  dominion 
have  been  fitund.  Under  the  laler  einpereta,  indeed, 
the  province  of  l>»leca»clioenai  eilended  to  Hien- 
Sjcaminoe,  in  lal.  22°  N.  In  the  Bonun  en>  Dnde- 
caachnenu  waa  attached  to  the  prefecture  of  Upper 
tgjpt.  Tbe  principal  citin  of  IkaictsKhoeniiii  hivs 
-       -  'd  under  Akoyftus.       [W.  B.  D.] 


DObO'NA  (A(va^r»i~eamelinw*  At4' 
rocA.  172:  Elk.  AkIwii^t),  a  town  ii 
lebratcd  for  ila  oncle  uf  Zeni,  the  moat 
ellaa.  It  waa  one  of  the  eeala  of  '  " 
and  the  Dsdonaean  Zeni  was  a  Pel**gi< 

)d  moet  celebrity 


the  leading  Grecian  atatea,  it  was  anb>eqaenlly 
■npplanted  to  a  f;reat  extent  bj  that  at  Delphi;  bnt 
it  ointinuKl  to  n^oj  a  high  repuiatioD,  and  wu 
r^arded  in  later  timea  aa  one  of  the  three  greatest 
onulea,  the  other  two  being  tbiae  of  Delphi  and  of 
Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya.  (Strab.  ivi.  p.  762;  Cic  rfe 
Diti.  i.  1.  43;  Cum.  Nep  Ly.  3.) 

The  antiquity  of  l>udoiia  ia  altMted  by  several 
paaaagea  of  Homer,  which  it  ia  neceaaary  to  qnota  aa 

(1)  Vrnmbt  V  in  Ru^ev  if^f  til*  vol  efimn  wiiai- 
TyJ'Eri^reTlirurTO,/WHWT<<A<(iofTiI]ipiufal, 
ot  wepl  AtA^rnv  tuax'if^pcr  olitP  fhrra 

ol  t"  Ifif'  litipriw  TiTofrtirioii  IfT^  Mimrro. 
(Tt  ii.  748.) 

(2)  Zei  ira,  dartonw,  TltXanyit),  tv|AM>  ra!m, 
\t/ifitrf}t  fkfSimv  t}/ax'ifiipov-  ifi^l   H  2eAAaI 

ol  raioiv'  itop^ai  ifi-rri^oStt  x<V"*t'VBi. 
(K  ivi  233.) 

(3)  Tlw  f  b  AoMmr  ^o  M>»ni,  l^pa  tttSt 
in  Spobr  It^ixAiioio  hitti  0otf\l)r  trtuniaat, 

(ai.uv.327,ni.296.) 

Tb»  ancient  critici  bclieted  that  there  were  two 
places  of  tbe  name  of  Dudona.  one  in  Theesaly,  in 

tbe  other  in  Epeirn.<  in  the  district  of  Theeprolia ;  that 
the  Enienee  mentioned  (No.  l)a]i»ig  with  the  Perr- 


>i  of  tbe  I 


erTitai 


the  Dodona,  which  Ulysses  visited  in 
order  lo  consult  the  oracular  oak  of  Zeua,  after  leaving 
the  king  of  Ihe  Thwproti,  was  the  place  in  Epdrui 
(Xo.  3).  With  reipect  to  the  second  paeaage  abort 
quoted  then  was  >  diflWence  of  opinion ;  soine  atf- 
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posing  thnt  Achillen  prayed  to  Zens  in  the  Theanlian 
Uodona  as  the  patron  god  of  his  native  oonntrj;  bat 
otban  maintaining  that  the  mention  of  SeUi,  whoM 
name  elaewber*  ocean  in  connectioo  with  the  Thes* 
pratian  Dodona,  points  to  the  plaoe  in  Epeiroa. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  S27,  ix.  p.  441 ;  Steph.  B.  9.  v.  Am- 
8^1^.)  There  can  be  no  doabt,  that  the  firat-qaoted 
pMsage  in  Homer  refers  to  a  Dodona  in  Thessaly; 
bat  as  there  is  no  eridenoe  of  the  existence  of  an 
oracle  at  this  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  prayer  of 
Achilles  was  directed  to  the  god  in  Epeims,  whose 
oracle  had  already  acquired  great  celebrity,  as  we 
see  from  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey.  The  Thesaalian 
Dodona  is  said  to  have  been  also  ttlled  Bodona;  and 
from  this  pUoe  the  Thesprotiaii  Dodona  is  said  to 
haT«  recei^  a  colony  and  its  name.  (Staph.  B. «.  v. 
AmiAmi.) 

The  Selli,  whom  Homer  describes  as  the  inter- 
preters of  Zens,  **  men  of  nnwashed  feet,  who  slept 
on  the  groand,"  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe.  They 
■re  called  by  Pindar  the  Helli;  ard  the  surroonding 
coantry,  named  after  them  Hellopia  ('EAAovliy),  is 
described  by  Hesiod  as  a  fertile  land  with  rich  pas- 
tares,  wherein  Dodona  was  sitoated,  (Strab.  viL 
p.  828;  Schol.  ad  Shoph.  Track,  1167.)  Aristotle 
places  the  most  ancient  Hellas  **  in  the  parts  abont 
Dodona  and  the  Acheloos,"  adding  that  the  Achdoos 
has  freqnently  changed  its  coarse, — a  necessaij 
addition,  since  the  Acheloos  does  not  flow  near  Do- 
dona. He  likewise  states  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
took  i^aoe  in  this  district,  which  **  was  inhabited  at 
Ihat  time  by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called 
Graeci,  bat  now  Hellenes."  (AriHtoL  Meteor.  L  14.) 
We  do  not  know  the  authority  which  Aristotle  had 
for  this  statement,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who  connected 
Deucalion,  Hellen,  and  the  Hellenes,  with  the  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly  between  Mounts  Othrys  and  Oeta. 
(Grote,  EitL  of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  any  farther  back 
into  the  origin  of  the  oracle ;  and  we  may  safely  dis- 
miss the  tales  related  by  Herodotus  of  its  Egyptian 
origin,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  temple  of 
Tfaeba  in  Egypt,  and  of  Zens  Ammon  in  Libya. 
(Herod,  ii.  54,  seq.)  The  god  at  Dodona  was  said 
to  dwell  in  the  stem  of  an  oak  (^vD^s,  the  oak  bearing 
an  esculent  acorn,  not  the  Latin  fagus,  our  beech),  in 
the  hollow  of  which  his  statoe  was  probably  placed 
in  the  most  ancient  times,  and  which  was  at  first  his 
only  temple  (/aumf  8*  4v  vr/$ft4jfi  ^irxov,  Hes.  ap 
Soph.  TVaeh.  1167;  AtMvriv  ^^6p  tc,  HtXaayitw 
fSpoMOP,  ^Ktv,  Hes.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  S27 ;  oomp. 
Mttller,  Archaol.  §  52,  2).  The  god  revealed  his 
Will  from  the  branches  of  the  tree,  probably  by  the 
rustling  of  the  wind,  which  sounds  the  priests  had 
to  interpret.  Hence  we  frequently  read  of  the  speak- 
ing oak  or  oaks  of  Dodona.  (Horn.  OcL  xiv.  327, 
six.  296;  al  iepoa4fyo^i  8pvfr,  Aesch.  Prom.  832; 
voKvyXAfToov  Bpv6Sf  Soph.  TVoeA.  1168.)  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Sophocles  the  oracles  were 
interpreted  by  three  (So^ooles  says  two)  aged 
women,  called  XIcActoScr  or  II^Aaicu,  because  ^geons 
wure  said  to  have  brought  the  command  to  round 
the  oracle:  — 

ii9  T^w  wakaiiuf  ^irt^hp  uU^ed  wort 

(Soph.  TVocA.  171.)  Herodotus  (iL  55)  mentions 
the  name  of  three  priestesses.  (Comp.  Strab.  viL 
Fragm.  2;  Pans.  x.  12.  §  10.)  These  female 
priestesses  were  probably  introduced  instead  of  tlie 
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Selli  at  the  titne  when  the  wofihip  of  Dieae  m 
connected  with  that  of  Zeos  at  Dodona;  and  tht 
Boeotians  were  the  only  people  who  oontiiined  to  ■«• 
ceive  the  oracles  from  male  priesta.  (SCah.  ix.  ^ 
402.) 

As  Delphi  grew  in  importance,  Dodona  was  ^toAj 
consulted  by  the  neighbouring  tribea,  the  AetoIisBi, 
Acamanians,  and  Epeirots  (Paoa.  viii.  21.  §  2);  boi, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  ooatinned  to  enjoy 
great  celebrity  even  down  to  the  later  Umes.  Cnwas 
sent  to  inquire  of  the  orade  (Herod.  L  46);  Pindar 
composed  a  Paean  in  honoor  of  the  Dodomean  god, 
since  there  was  a  dose  connection  between  TbebM 
and  Dodona  (Pind.  Fr^gm.  p.  571,  ed.  Bockb; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  402);  Aeschylna  and  Sophocles  speak 
of  the  oracle  in  tenns  of  the  hl^MSt  leteiett 
(Aesch. Prom,  829,  seq.;  Soph.  Track,  1 164, seq.); 
and  Cicero  relates  that  the  Spartans,  in  importsnt 
mattere,  were  aocastomed  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
oracles  either  of  Delphi,  or  Dodona,  or  Zena  Ammoa 
(Cic.  da  Di».  i  43>  The  Athenians  abo  seem  sot 
unfrequenUy  to  have  consulted  tlie  onck,  which 
they  did  probably  through  their  aaspidon  of  the 
Pythia  at  Delphi  in  the  Pekiponnesian  War.  Thoa, 
thej  are  said  to  have  been  coounanded  bj  the  Dodo- 
naean  god  to  feond  a  colony  in  Sidlj  (Pans.  viiL  11. 
§  12);  Demosthaws quotes  sevenl  oracles  from  Dth 
dona  (<fa  FaU,  Leg,  p.  436,  m  Mid.  pi  531,  ed. 
Beiske) ;  and  Xenophon  recommends  the  Athenianw  t» 
send  to  Dodona  for  advice  (dSe  Feci.  6.  §  2).  Under 
the  Mokxsian  kings,  who  gradnallj  extended  their 
dominiou  over  the  whole  of  Epeinis,  Dodona  probai>lv 
rose  again  in  importanoei  The  coins  of  the  Moka- 
sian  kings  freqaently  bear  the  heada  of  Zeos  and 
Dione,  or  of  Zeus  alone,  within  a  garland  of  oaL 

In  B.a  219,  Dodona  received  a  blow  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  In  that  year  the  Aetolians  luider 
Dorimachus,  who  were  at  war  with  PhiUp,  kiqg  <f 
Macedonia,  ravaged  Aetolia,  and  rased  to  the  groood 
the  temple  of  the  god.  (Pdyb.  iv.  67.)  Stiabo^  ia 
describing  the  mined  condition  of  the  towns  of  Epeintf 
in  his  time,  says  that  the  oracle  also  had  ahniat 
feiled  (vii.  p.  327);  but  it  subseqneotly  leoovend, 
and  Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  and  sacred  cak- 
tree  as  ol^jects  worthy  of  the  traveller*8  notice:  (Paaa 
i.  17.  §  6.)  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  tlia  oak  of  Do- 
dona as  the  oldest  tree  in  all  Hellaa,  next  lo  tbs 
kiyot  of  Hera  in  Samoa.  (Pans.  viiL  23.  §  5.) 
The  town  continued-  to  exist  long  aftenrards.  Tfa« 
names  of  several  bishops  of  Dodona  oocnr  in  the  Acti 
of  the  Coundb:  according  to  Leake,  the  faUeA  «ia 
in  the  year  516.  Dodona  is  mentioned  by  Hioroehi 
in  the  sixth  century  (p.  651,  ed.  WesaeL). 

Of  the  temple  of  Dodona  we  have  no  dsscripbcn 
notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  onde.  ladsid 
the  building  itself  is  first  mentioned  bj  Pdybina,  ia 
his  account  of  its  destruction  by  the  Aeloliaos  ii 
B.  G.  219.  He  says  that  when  Dorimnehos  '*  arrived 
at  the  l9piif  near  Dodona,  he  burnt  the  Stoae  « 
Cdonnades,  destroyed  many  of  the  dedioatay  ofo* 
ings,  and  raxed  the  sacred  hooae  to  its  fenadatian.* 
(napaytv6/u»ot  M  wpi^  rd  wwfH  AmZ^Jmiw  l^» 
rdf  re  arokt  iviiKpnir^f  ttok  woAAA  r«ir  Amii^iaViir 
Si^ci^,  KorivKa^  9k  md  rV  'cpdkr  Matf,  PoL 
iv.  67.)  From  the  wovds  w«^  Amldv^  we  nay 
conclude  that  the  i«^  waa  not  within  the  walk  of 
Dodona.  It  appears  to  have  occapied  a  eonaidaabb 
space,  and  to  have  wmtalnnd  several  otlMr  baiUiaca 
iMsides  the  sacred  house  or  teraple  propv  of  ihi 
god.  It  was  stated  by  a  writer  of  the  nama  of  DeoMa 

that  the  temple  waa  snmnnded  with  tdpads  baaiii^ 
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ealdrom,  and  tliat  these  were  phoed  so  cloeely  to- 
gether, that  when  one  was  struck  the  noiae  vibratod 
through  all.  (Strah.  B.  «.  v.  AmSJwfi ;  SchoL  ad 
Horn.  II.  zri.  233.)  It  appears  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  had  been  oontribated  by  the  Ekiwtiaiis, 
who  wa«  accustomed  to  send  presents  of  tripods 
ererj  year.  (Stimb.  x.  p.  402.)  Among  the  remark- 
able  objects  at  Dodona  were  two  pfllarSf  on  one  of 
which  was  a  brazen  caldron,  and  on  the  other  a 
statue  of  a  boj  holding  in  his  hand  a  brazen  whip^ 
dedicated  bj  the  Corcyraeans:  when  the  wind  blew, 
tlw  whip  struck  the  caldron,  and  produced  a  loud 
noise.  As  Dodona  was  in  an  exposed  situation,  this 
constantly  happened,  and  hence  arose  the  proverb 
of  the  Dodonaean  caldron  and  the  Gorcyraean  whip. 
(Polemon,  e9>.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  AiMwfi ;  Snid.  «.  v 
Amivptuav  xaA««ior;  Strab.  vii.  p.  329.)  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  means  of  consulting 
the  god;  and  hence  Gregory  Nasianzen,  in  describing 
the  silence  of  the  oracle  in  his  time,  says,  o&c#ti 
Af'fiys  ftamOrrtu  {Or.  iv.  p.  127,  c).  Respecting 
the  way  iu  which  the  oracles  were  given,  there  an 
different  accounts;  and  they  probably  differed  at 
different  times.  The  most  ancient  mode  was  by 
means  of  sounds  from  the  trees,  of  which  we  have 
already  sp(Aen.  Senrins  relates  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  swred  oak  there  guahed  fixth  a  fountain,  the 
noise  of  whose  waters  was  propheUc  and  was  inter- 
preted  by  the  priestesses  {ad  Virg.  Aem  vL  466). 
On  some  oceasioos  the  will  of  the  god  appeara  to 
have  been  ascertained  by  means  of  lota.  (Cic.  de 
Dw,  i.  34.) 

The  site  of  Dodona  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
No  renuuns  of  the  temple  have  been  discovered;  and 
no  inscriptions  have  been  found  to  determine  its  lo- 
cality. It  is  the  only  pkce  of  great  celebrity  in 
Greece,  of  which  the  situation  is  not  exactly  known. 
Leake,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  his  usual 
acnteness  and  learning,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  with 
g^eat  probability,  that  the  fertile  valley  of  /oafMtna 
is  the  territory  of  Dodona,  and  that  Uie  ruins  upon 
the  hill  of  Kattritia  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
of  lodamma  are  those  of  the  ancient  dty.  Leake 
remarks  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  per- 
son who  has  seen  the  country  around  /odwMMa,  and 
has  examined  the  extensive  remains  at  KattrUMU^ 
that  the  dty  which  stood  in  that  centrical  and  com- 
manding position  was  tlie  capital  of  the  district 
dnring  a  kmg  succession  of  ages.  **  The  town  not 
only  covered  all  the  summit,  but  had  a  secondary 
inckMuro  or  fortified  suburb  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  hill,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  ciroumferenoe  be* 
tween  two  and  three  miles.  Of  the  suburb  the  re- 
mains consist  chiefly  of  detached  fragments,  and  of 
remains  of  buildings  strewn  upon  the  land,  which  is 
Iiere  cultivated.  But  the  entire  circuit  of  the  town 
walls  is  traceable  on  the  heights,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  acropolis  on  the  summit  These,  in  some  places, 
are  extant  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet.  The  m»> 
sonry  is  of  the  second  order,  or  composed  of  trape* 
xoidal  or  polyhedrsl  masses,  which  are  exactly  fitted 
to  one  another  without  cement,  and  form  a  canng 
for  an  interior  mass  of  rtmgh  stones  and  mortar. . .  • 
A  monastery,  wliich  stains  in  the  middle  of  the 
Hellenic  indosure,  bean  the  same  name  as  the  hill, 
but  although  built  in  great  part  of  ancient  materials, 
it  does  not  preserve  a  single  inscribed  or  sculptured 
marble,  nor  could  I  find  any  such  relics  on  any  part 
of  the  ancient  sitSb"    (Leake.) 

Our  space  aUows  us  to  mention  only  briefly  the 
^ief  aigameats  of  Leake  in  fitvour  of  placing  Dj- 
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dona  at  KatiHtaa.  It  was  the  oplu»  tfi  of  the  ancient 
writen  that  Dodona  first  belonged  to  Thesproda,  and 
afterwards  to  Molossis.  Stephanus  B.  calls  it  a 
town  of  Mdossis,  and  Strabo  (viL  p.  328)  places  it 
IB  the  same  district,  but  obserres  ^ai  it  was  called 
a  Thesprotian  town  by  the  tngio  poets  and  by 
Pindar.  Bat  even  Aeschylus,  through  calling  the 
oracle  that  of  the  Thesprotian  Zeus,  places  Dodona 
OD  the  MoloBsian  phun  {Prom.  829):— 

hrtl  yitp  ^X9ct  wp^r  MoXo<rff&  8dir«8a, 

ftayrffM  ^&k6s  r'  ictX  ^ffwptrrov  Ai6s. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  territory  of  Dodona 
bordered  on  the  inland  frontiere  of  Thesprotia  and 
liolossis,  and  must  in  that  case  oonrespond  to  the 
district  of  lodtmina.  Pindar  describes  Epeirus  as 
beginning  at  DodoIu^  and  extending  from  thence  to 
the  Ionian  sea  {Nem.  ir.  81);  from  which  it  fbUowa 
that  Dodona  was  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeima. 
That  it  was  near  the  lofty  mountains  of  Pindus,  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  may  be  infbred  from  the  maniMr 
in  which  Aeschylus  speaks  of  the  Dodonaean  moun- 
tains {Sttpp.  258),  and  from  the  epithet  of  ahr^rmrot 
attached  to  the  place  by  the  same  poet  (/Vom.  830), 
and  firom  that  of  iuax^fy^^po*  given  to  it  by  Homer. 
{II  xvi.  234.)  The  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Dodona  by  the  Aetolians  also  shows  that  it  was  oo 
the  eastern  frontier  ^  Epeirus.  Polybius  says  (/.  e.) 
that  the  Aetolians  marohed  "  into  the  upper  parta 
of  Epeirus)  "  {tit  roht  Ibw  r^wovt  rijs  'Hwtipev), 
whidi  words  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  Upper  Epeiruar 
or  the  parts  most  distant  firom  the  sea  towards  the 
central  range  of  mountains. 

Heskid,  in  a  passage  already  referred  to  (ap.  SchoL 
ad  Soph.  Track,  1 167  ;  comp^  Stnb.  vii.  p.  328), 
describes  Dodona  as  situated  upon  an  extremity  in 
the  district  called  Hellopia,  "  a  country  of  comfieUs 
and  meadows,  abouihiing  in  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
inhabited  by  numerous  shepherds  and  keepen  of 
cattle;** — a  description  accnntely  applicable  to  the 
valley  of  lodmUna^  which  contains  meadows  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Several  ancient  writen 
state  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  stood  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain  called  Tomakvs  or  Tmabus  (T^ 
/lopos,  Tfidpot),  from  which  the  priests  of  the  god 
are  said  to  have  been  called  Tomfiri  {Toftovpoi,  Stnh. 
vii.  p.  328 ;  Caltim.  Hymn,  m  Cer.  52 ;  Steph.  B. 
«. «.  TSftapos ,  Hesych.  «.  v.  Tftdpior ;  Eustath.  ad 
Od.  xiv.  327,  p.  1760,  B.,  ttf  OcL  xvL  408,  p.  1806, 
R.).  Theopompus  relates  that  there  were  a  hundred 
fountains  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tomarus.  (Piin.  ir.  1.) 
Leake  identifies  Tomarus  with  the  commanding 
ridge  of  MiizihfH,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  numerous 
sources  from  which  the  lake  of  lodtmima  derives  its 
chief  supply.  He  farther  observes  that  the  name 
Tomarus,  though  no  longer  attached  to  this  moun- 
tain, is  not  qmte  obsolete,  being  still  preserved  in 
that  of  the  TomarokMriaf  or  villages  situated  on  a 
part  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Dkrg$iOf  which  is 
a  oontinnation  of  MUmUdSU. 

The  chief  ol^'ection  to  phuang  Dodona  near  lodit' 
maa  is  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writen  as  to  a 
lake  at  Dodona.  But  this  negative  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  reasons  in  fisvonr  of  this 
site,  nM»e  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  only 
detailed  description  which  we  possess  of  the  locality 
is  in  a  fragment  of  Hesiod,  who  may  have  mentioned 
the  lake  in  the  lines  iminediately  following,  which 
are  now  lost.  Moreover,  ApoUodorus  stated  that 
there  were  marshes  round  the  temple  {ap.  Stnb.  vii. 
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p.  328).  The  Idee  of  fodtmina  was  known  in  an- 
tiqnitj  by  the  name  of  Pambotis  (UafuSmris  Ai/uni), 
which  was  placed  in  Molossis.  (EiuUth.  w  ffom. 
Od,  iii.  189.) 

We  have  idraady  seen  that  the  temple  of  Dodooa 
was  probably  outside  the  aty,  Lnke  sapposes 
that  the  former  stood  on  the  peninsnla  now  occupied 
by  the  citadel  of  foAnmnttj  bat  there  are  no  remains 
of  the  temple  on  this  spot  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  W.  p.  168,  foil.;  respecting  the  oracle, 
see  Cordes,  De  Oraeitlo  Dodtmaeo^  Gronin^n,  1826; 
La&saolx,  Das  PelasgUche  Orakel  de*  Ziau  zu  Do- 
dona,  Wiirzbarg,  1840;  Ameth,  Ueber  das  Ttm- 
benorakel  von  Dodona,  Wicn,  1840;  Preller,  in 
Panly's  Real-Enclopadie,  art.  Dodona;  Hermann, 
Lehrhnch  der  goUesdienttiidken  AUertL  der  Grifi- 
ohon  S  39  ^ 

DOEANTEIUS  CAMPUS.  Stephanos  B.  (t.  v. 
Aolarrof  vc8(or)  pkces  it  in  Phrygia:  the  name 
came  from  Doeas.  The  situation  of  the  plain  is 
onknown. 

Apollonias  Rhodins  (ii.  370,  &c  989,  &c.)  placet 
a  Aotirrior  wMor  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  Thermodaa 
in  Pontus,  where  the  Amaaoos  dwidled.     [G.  L.] 

DC/LICHE  (AoXixn),  •  town  in  Peiriiaebia  ia 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus. 
Doliche,  with  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Azoras 
and  Pythium,  formed  a  tripolis.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  the  small  tillage  c^Duklisla, "  where  in  a  ruined 
church  are  two  fragments  of  Doric  columns  2  fiset 
8  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  burying-ground  a 
sepulchral  stone,  together  with  some  squued  blocks." 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  11;  Liv.  xliL  53,  zliv.  2;  Pt<d.  iiL 
13.  §  42 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greeott  vol.  iii.  p.  344.) 

DOLICHE,  DOLICHISTE  {AoXixnjAoKixUmi: 
Etk.  AoKixshs,  AoXixJiimis).  Stej^ianus  B.  («.  v.) 
describes  Doliche  as  an  isUnd  close  to  the  Lydao 
coast,  on  the  authority  of  Callimachus;  and  headda 
that  Aleautnder,  in  lus  Periplm  of  Lyoia,  calls  it 
Dolicfaiste.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  3).  Pliny  places  it  opposite  to  Chi- 
maera;  and  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  name  it  Ddi- 
diiste.  Doliche  or  Dolichiste,  a  kmg  island,  as  tin 
name  implies,  is  now  called  Kaiava.  It  lies  near 
the  sonthem  coast  of  Lycta,  west  of  the  ruins  of 
Myra,  and  in  front  of  the  spadoos  bay  also  named 
Kakava.  The  island  is  a  **  narrow  ridge  of  rock, 
incapable  of  yielding  a  constant  supply  of  water; 
each  house  had  tlierefore  a  tank  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
and  lined  with  stucco.*'  (Beaufort,  Karamama, 
p.  21 .)  Leake  (^Asia  Mimor,  p.  127)  speaks  of  the 
'*  ruins  of  a  large  city,  with  a  noble  theatre,  at  K^" 
bava,  in  a  fine  harbour  formed  by  a  range  of  rockj 
islands."  But  this  theatre  appears,  from  what  Leake 
says,  to  be  on  the  coast  of  tlie  mainland ;  and  Bean- 
fort  obwrves  that  "  the  whole  of  these  islands  and 
bays  may  be  included  under  the  general  Greek  name 
Kahawk,"  The  island  of  Doliche  is  now  unin- 
habited. [G.  L.] 

DOLl'ONIS  (^oAioWf :  Eth,  AoKlons),  Steph*. 
nus  B.  (s.  V.  AoA(ovf  r)  describes  the  Doliooes  as  the 
"  inhabitants  of  Cysicus,"  and  he  adds  that  Uecataeos 
called  them  Dolieis:  they  were  also  called  Dolionii 

T?ie  Doliones  (Strab.  p.  575)  are  a  people  about 
Cyzicas  who  extended  from  the  river  Aesepus  to  the 
Khyndacns  and  the  lake  Doacylitis.  [Dasotuum.] 
The  names  Dolionis  and  Doliooes  are  connected  with 
the  earliest  traditions  about  Cyzicns;  and  in  Stnbo*s 
time  the  Gyaceni  had  the  Dolionis.  Strabo  (p. 
564)  found  it  hard  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Bithynians, 
the  Mysians,  the  Phrygians,  as  well  as  of  the  Do- 
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Hones,  those  about  Cyzicns;  and  we  Mimat  de  nne 
than  he  did.  ApolloniuB  Rhodios  (^Arg.  I  947) 
doubtless  followed  an  old  tradition  when  he  described 
the  Doliones  as  occupying  the  isthmus,  by  which  he 
means  thft  isthmus  oif  Cyzicns,  and  the  plain,  wludi 
is  probably  the  plain  on  the  mainland ;  and  here,  hi 
says,  reigned  Cyzicus,  a  son  of  Aeneas.     [6.  L.] 

DOLOME'NE  (AoAo/iirni,  Strab.  xtL  p.  736), 
one  of  the  districts  in  the  plain  coontzy  of  Assrm, 
at^ointng  the  capital  Itinu^  (Xineveh).  [V.] 

I      DOLONCAE,  DOLONCI  (  ArfAoyico.),  aThradaa 
tribe,  which  seems  to  have  belcmged  to  the  race  of 
!  the  Bithynians.    (PUn.  iv.  18;  SuUn.  10;  Steph  & 
'  s.  V. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per,  323.)  [L.  Su] 

!      DO'LOPES,  DOLO'PLA.     [Thessaua.] 
!      DOMANITIS,  or,  as  it  is  sometimea  written,  Do- 

MAMETI8.      [PAPHUkOONIA.]  [G.  L-l 

DOMERU&     [DoBKRU&J 

DOMETPOPOLIS  (Ao^rrte^oAcs  :  Eth.  ts 
/ACTMvoAinir),  is  described  by  Stephanos  («.  v.)  si 
a  city  of  Isauria.  Ptolemy  (▼.  8)  makes  Dometio. 
polls  %  city  of  Cifida  Trachea.  The  site  is  no- 
knowii.  [G.  L.] 

DO^ACON  (Ao9a««(r),  a  village  in  the  tcrritarr 
of  Thespiae  m  Boeotia,  where  the  river  Nardvut 
rijies.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pausaniaa  after  noticiiv 
the  river  Olmius,  and  before  describing  Crraiis  sad 
Thisbe.  Leake  places  Dooaoon  neur  a  hamlet  calkd 
Tciteai,  at  a  spot  "where  there  is  a  copioos  foontsia 
surrounded  by  a  modem  endosnre,  of  which  tin 
materials  are  ancient  squared  blocks:  in  the  oor»- 
fields  above  are  many  remains  of  former  habitatioDi.'' 
(Pau&  iz.  31.  §  7;  Leake, Northern {^eeee,  voLil 
p.  501.) 

DONU'SA  or  DONTSA  (A^ru«ra ;  whence  eome 
the  corrupt  forms  Aeifotwrca,  Steph.  B. «.«. ;  Eustath. 
ad  Dionfi.  Per.  530;  Dionysia,  Mel.  iL  7).  a  smaU 
island  near  Name,  said  by  Stephanna  to  have  bea 
the  island  to  whidi  Dionysus  canned  Ariadne  fron 
Nazoe,  when  punned  by  her  fiUber  Minos.  Tbii 
tale,  however,  ap^n  to  have  arisoi  Iroro  coa- 
fonnding  DoDusa,  the  name  of  the  lalaDd,  with  Dio- 
nysus, the  name  of  the  god.  Stephauna  also  ststci, 
though  we  know  not  on  what  anthori^,  that  tbi 
Uhind  bekxnged  to  Rhodes.  Viigil  {Aen,  iiL  m) 
gives  to  Donusa  the  epithet  of  *'viridis,*'  vhidi 
Servins  explains  by  the  colour  of  its  marble;  but  this 
statement  is  probably  only  invented  to  explain  tbi 
epithet.  Donusa  was  used  as  a  place  of  baoishnMot 
under  the  Roman  eminrew    (Tac.  Ann,  iv.  30.) 

DORA  (t&  A«pa),  a  maritime  town  of  PsleitiDe, 
locally  situated  in  the  half  tribe  of  Mansssib,  <a 
this  side  Jordan,  but  left  in  possmskm  of  the  oU 
Canaanitish  inhabitants.  (JtidgeM,  L  27.)  Scjlsz 
(p.  42),  who  calls  it  Dorus,  says  that  it  was  a  aty 
of  the  Sidonians.  It  is  frequently  mentionsd  by 
Joeephus,  whose  notices  oiable  us  to  identify  it  with 
the  modem  viUage  of  Taninra.  It  was  a  city  of 
Phoenicia,  near  Mount  Caimel.  (Joseph.  FiL  $  9; 
c,  Apion,  iL  9.)  It  was  a  strong  fortnn  wbea 
Tryphon  held  it  against  Antiochus  Piua  (AtU-  ^ 
7.  §  2).  Caeearea  is  plaosd  by  him  between  Do* 
and  Joppa,  both  which  maritime  towns  an  deicnlwd 
as  having  bad  harboun,  owixig  to  their  expoion  ts 
the  south-west  wind,  which  rolled  in  heafy  biesket 
upon  the  sandy  coast,  and  forced  the  merebsnts  to 
anchor  in  the  open  sea  (xv.  9.  6>  S*  J«now  de* 
scribes  it  as  anciently  a  meet  powerful  dty,  ^  * 
ruin  in  his  time  (Epitaph,  Pmbe),  sitnstid  9 
miles  from  Caesana,  on  the  road  to  ftdmoiS' 
{OnomasL  t.  v. ;  Belaod,  PaiamL  ppi  738—741) 
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''  TImk  are  estflonTe  rniiiB  here,  but  thejr  posseM 
nothing  of  interest."  (Irby  Aod  Mangles,  Travels^ 
p.  I9a)  [O.  W.] 

DORA  FLUMEN.     [Daroomshbs.] 

DORA'CIUM  (Aw/Hucloy).  m  town  of  Illjricam, 
which  Hierocles  calls  the  metropolis  of  the  *'  Pro- 
▼incia  Prsevalitana  " — a  title  wluch  rightly  belongs 
to  Soodra.  Wesseling  has  sapposed  that  it  might  re- 
present Doc3:.BA  or  Dioclka.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DORES.    [Doris.] 

DORGAMENES  FLUMEN.     [Dara.] 

DOHIAS.     [DoAifAS.] 

DORIEIUM  (Aoptcior:  EtL  Aopic^f).  Steph.  B. 
(«.  r.)  mentions  it  as  a  citj  of  Phrygia.  He  has  also 
Darieinm  («.  v.  Aapfcioy^  •  city  of  Phrygia:  and  it 
is  supposed  that  this  may  be  the  same  place.  Pliny 
(t.  87)  has  also  a  Donm,  or  Dorio,  as  it  is  said  to  he 
written  in  the  MSS.,  in  CilicU  Tracheia.  [6.  K] 

DORIS  (i^  Ampis:  Eth,  Atfpuw,  pi.  Attpms, 
AMpicAS  ;  Dores,  Dorienses),  a  small  momitainoos 
district  in  Greece,  bounded  by  Aetolia,  soutbem 
Thesaaly,  the  Ozdian  Locrians,  and  Phoda.  It  lies 
between  Monnts  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  ooosuts  of 
the  valley  of  the  river  Pindus  (n(v8os),  a  tributary 
of  the  Cephissus,  into  which  it  flows  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  latter.  The  Pindus  is  now  called 
the  ApoitoUd.  (Strab.  is.  p.  427 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Grteee^  toI.  ii.  pp.  72,  92.)  This  valley  is  open, 
towards  Phocis ;  but  it  lies  higher  than  the  valley  of 
the  Cephissos,  rising  above  the  towns  of  Dryroaea, 
Tithronium,  and  Amphicaea,  which  are  the  last 
towns  in  Phocis.  Doris  is  described  by  Herodotus 
(viiL  SI)  as  lying  between  Malis  and  Phocis,  and 
being  only  30  stadia  in  breadth,  which  agrees  nearly 
with  the  extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Apottolid  in  its 
widest  part.  In  this  valley  there  were  four  towns 
forming  the  Doric  tetiapolis,  namely,  Erinkus, 
BoiUM,  Cytinium,  and  Pivdus.  (Strab.  z.  p. 
427.)  Erineus,  as  the  most  important,  appears  to 
have  been  also  called  Dorinm.  (Aeech.  de  Fait, 
Leg.  pb  286.)  The  Dorians,  however,  did  not  con< 
flne  themselves  within  these  narrow  limits,  but  occu- 
pied other  pUces  along  Mount  Oeta.  Thus  Strabo 
describes  the  Dorians  of  the  tetmpolis  as  the  laiger 
part  of  the  nation  (is.  p.  417);  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  {Pgth.  i.  121)  speaks  of  six  Djric  towns, 
Erineus,  Cytinium,  Boium,  Lilaenm,  Carphaea,  and 
Dryope.  Lilaeom  is  Lilaea,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  Doric  town  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, nnce  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  Phocian 
towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes;  Carphaea  u  probably 
Scarphea  near  Thermopylae;  and  by  Diyope  is  pro- 
bably meant  the  ooan^  once  inhabited  by  the 
Dryopea.  The  Dorians  would  appear  at  one  time  to 
have  extoided  across  ML  Oeta  to  the  seft-coast,  both 
from  the  preceding  account  and  from  the  statement 
of  Scylai,  who  speaks  (p.  24)  of  Aifio9ttpi§7s. 
Among  the  Doric  towns  Hecataeus  mentioned  Am- 
phanae,  called  Amphanaea  by  Theopompos.  (Steph. 
fi.  $.  V.  'A/*^Mu.)  Livy  (xxviL  7)  places  in  Doris 
Tritonoo  and  Drymiae,  which  are  e^ently  the  Pho- 
cian towns  elsewhere  called  Tithronium  and  Drymaea. 

There  was  an  important  mountain  pass  leading 
across  Parnassus  from  Doris  to  Amphissa  in  the 
country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians:  at  the  head  of  this 
pass  stood  the  Dorian  town  of  Cytininm.     [Cy- 

TINIUM.1 

Doris  IS  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Dry- 
opis  from  its  earlier  inhabitants  the  Dryopes,  who 
were  expelled  from  the  country  by  Heracles  and  the 
Malians.     (Herod.i.  56,  vui.31,  43.)    [DRTorss.] 
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It  derived  its  name  from  the  Doriana,  who  migrated 
from  this  district  to  the  conquest  of  PeloponnesuM. 
Hence  the  country  is  called  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians  (Herod,  viii.  31) ;  and  the 
Lacwlaemonians,  as  the  chief  state  of  Doric  origin, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  sent  assbtance  to  the 
metropolis  when  attacked  by  the  Phodans  and  their 
other  neighbours.  (Thuc.  i.  107,  iii.  92.)  The 
Dorians  were  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  Dome,  the  son  of  Hellcn.  According  to  one 
tradition,  D^nrus  settled  at  once  in  the  coun  ly  subse- 
quently known  as  Doris  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383;  Conon, 
c.  27);  but  other  traditions  represent  them  as  mora 
widely  spread  in  earlier  times.  Herodotus  relates 
(L  56)  "  that  in  the  time  of  king  Deucalion  they  in- 
habited the  district  Phthiotis;  that  in  the  time  c^ 
Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  they  inhabited  the  country 
called  Histiaeotis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ; 
that,  expelled  from  Histiaeotis  by  the  Cadmeiaup, 
they  dwelt  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  were  called  the 
Macednian  nation;  and  that  from  thence  they  mi- 
grated to  Dryopis;  and  having  passed  from  Dryopis 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  were  called  the  Doric  race." 
For  this  statement  Herodotus  could  have  had  no 
other  authority  than  tradiUon,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  accepting  it  as  an  historical  relation  of 
facts,  as  many  modem  schoUrs  have  done.  In  Apollo- 
donis  (i.  7.  §  3)  Doms  is  represented  »8  occupying 
the  country  over  against  Peloponnesus  on  the  oppo- 
site  side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  calling  the  in- 
habitants after  himself  Dorians.  By  this  description 
is  evidently  meant  the  whole  country  along  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  comprising  Aetolia, 
Phocis,  and  the  hmd  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  This 
statement,  as  Mr.  Grote  justly  remarks,  is  at  least 
more  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  historical  evi- 
dence than  the  l^ends  given  in  Herodotus.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  an 
insignificant  Strict  as  Doris  Proper  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus;  and  the  common  tale 
that  the  Dorians  crwsed  over  from  Naupactus  to  the 
o(mquest  is  in  accordance  with  the  legend  of  their 
being  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  shore  of  the 
gnlf. 

An  account  of  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  pUce  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Heraeleidae,  is  related  elsewhere. 
{DyeL  of  Biogr.  art  HeracUidae.)  In  the  his- 
torical period  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Pebponnosus  were  m  the  poesession  of 
Dorians.  Beginning  with  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
there  was  first  M^am,  whose  territory  extended 
north  of  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea;  next  came 
Corinth,  and  to  its  west  Sicyon;  south  of  these  two 
cities  were  Phlius  and  Cleonae:  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula was  divided  between  Argos,  Epidanrus,  Troezen, 
and  Hermione, — the  last  of  which,  however,  was  in- 
habited by  Dryopes,  snd  not  by  Dorians.  In  the 
Sanmic  gulf  Aegina  was  peopled  by  Dorians.  South 
of  the  Argive  territory  was  Laconia,  and  to  its  west 
Messenia,  both  ruled  by  Dorians :  the  riverNeda,  which 
separated  Messenia  from  Triphylia,  included  under 
EUs  in  its  widest  sense,  was  the  boundary  of  the 
Dorian  states  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula. 
The  districts  just  mentioned  are  represented  in  the 
Homeric  poems  as  the  seats  of  the  great  Achaean 
monarchies,  and  there  is  no  allusion  in  these  poems 
to  any  Doric  population  in  Peloponnesus.  In  fiict 
the  name  of  tbe  Dorians  occurs  (uily  once  in  Homer, 
and  then  as  one  of  the  many  tribes  of  Crete.  (jOdL 
'  xix.  177)    The  silence  of  Homer  is  to  us  a  ooO' 
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Yincing  proof  thmt  the  Dorian  oooqaest  of  PelopoD- 
liestis  mnst  hare  taken  place  snbeeqaent  to  the  time 
of  the  poet,  and  consetjuentlj  must  be  a&signed  to  a 
mnch  later  date  than  the  one  uauallj  attributed  to  it. 

From  the  Peloponnesus  the  Dorians  spread  over 
rarioos  parts  of  the  Aegaean  and  its  connected  seas. 
Doric  colonies  were  founded  in  mythical  times  in  the 
islands  of  Crete,  Melos,  Thera,  Rhodes,  and  Cos. 
About  the  same  time  thej  founded  upon  the  coast  of 
Caria  the  towns  of  Cnidus  and  Halicamassns:  these 
two  towns,  together  with  Cos  and  the  three  Rhodian  | 
towns  of  Lindus,  laljrsos,  and  Camiru?,  formed  a 
oonfedemtion  usually  called  the  Doric  Hezapolis. 
The  members  of  this  hexapolis  were  accustomed  to 
celebrate  a  festival,  with  games,  on  the  Trio|Man 
promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  honour  of  the  Triopian 
Apollo;  the  jnizes  in  those  games  were  brazen 
triptjds,  which  the  victors  had  to  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo;  and  Halicamassoa  was  struck  out 
of  the  league,  because  one  of  her  citizens  carried  the 
tripod  to  his  own  house  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
temple.  The  hezapolis  thus  became  a  pentapolia. 
(Herod,  i.  144.) 

The  Doric  colonies  fmnded  in  historical  times  are 
enumerated  under  the  names  of  the  countries  which 
founded  them.  Corinth,  the  chief  ctmimerdal  city 
of  the  Dorians,  colonised  Corcyra,  and  planted  aevenl 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  of  which 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  Leucas,  and  ApoUonia  were 
the  most  important.  Epidamnus,  further  north,  was 
•Iso  a  Doric  colony,  being  founded  by  the  Corey- 
means.  In  Sicily  we  find  several  powerful  Doric 
cities: — Syracuse,  founded  by  Corinth;  the  Hy- 
blaean  Megara,  by  Megara;  Gela,  by  Rhodians  and 
Cretans ;  Zancle,  subsequently  peopled  by  Messenians, 
and  hence  called  Messene;  Agrigentum,  founded  by 
Gela ;  and  Selinus,  by  the  Hyblaean  Megara.  In 
Bonthem  Italy  there  was  the  great  Doric  city  of  Ta- 
rentum,  founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the 
eastern  seas  there  were  also  several  Doric  citiea: — 
Potidaea,  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  founded  by 
Corinth ;  and  Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium, 
an  three  founded  by  Megara. 

The  history  of  Doris  Proper  is  of  no  importance. 
In  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  it  submitted  to  the  Per> 
sians,  and  consequently  its  towns  were  spared.  (He- 
toA.  viii.  31  )  Subsequently,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  were  assisted  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  attacked  by  the  more  powerful  Phocians  and 
neighbouring  tribes.  (Thnc  i.  107,  iii.  92.)  Their 
towns  suffsned  much  in  the  Phocian,  Aetolian,  and 
Bfacedonian  wars,  ao  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  Strabo 
that  any  tnce  of  them  was  left  in  the  Roman  times. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  427.)  The  towns  continued  to  be 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  IS ;  oompi  Mtiller, 
Donant,  book  i.  c.  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  (Treses, 
vol.  ii.  p.  90,  seq.). 

DORIS.  Pliny  (v.  28)  says,  "Caria  mediae  Doridi 
ctrcomfunditur  ad  mare  utroque  latere  ambiens,** 
by  which  he  means  that  Doris  is  surrounded  by 
Caria  oo  all  sides,  except  where  it  is  bofdersd  by  the 
sea.  He  makes  Doris  begin  at  Cnidus.  In  the  bay 
of  Doris  he  places  Leucopolis,  Hamaxitus,  &c.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  ascertain  which 
of  two  bays  Pliny  calls  Doridis  Sinus.  [Cbra- 
MRTCU8.]  This  Doris  of  Pliny  is  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Dorians,  which  Thncydides  (iL  9) 
indicates,  not  by  the  name  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
people:  "  Doriwoa,  neighbours  of  the  Carians."  Pto- 
lemy (v.  Ti)  makes  Doris  a  division  of  his  Asia,  and 
|»kaoea  in  it  Halicamassus,  Ceramui|  and  Cniuos.  | 


DOBTLAELir. 

The  term  Doris,  applied  to  a  part  of  Asia,  dm  oM 
appear  to  occur  in  other  writers.  [0.  L] 

DORISCUS  (^AopUrKos),  a  coast  town  of  Thnce, 
in  a  pUdn  west  of  the  river  Hebms,  which  is  beset 
called  the  plain  of  Doriscus  (AoptVicos  ircSuv). 
During  the  expedition  of  Darius  the  jJace  was  Ukea. 
and  fortified  by  the  Persians;  and  in  this  plain  l&rxes 
reviewed  his  forces  before  commencing  bis  icsrch 
against  Greece.  In  the  time  of  Livy  it  appean  to 
have  been  cnily  a  fort — catUUttm  (Herod,  t.  98;  nl 
25,  59, 105;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Liv.  xxxL  16;  Plin.  ir. 
18;  Pomp.  MeL  ii.  2).  The  ndghbourhood  of  Do- 
riscus is  now  called  tiie  plain  ot  RowugiL    [L  &] 

DOTIIUM  (A«pc4Mr),  a  town  of  Mosenia.  cele- 
brated in  Homer  as  the  jJaoe  where  the  bard  His- 
myris  was  smitten  with  blindness,  because  he  btasted 
that  he  could  surpass  the  Muses  in  singing.  (Hots. 
11%  599.)  Strabo  says  that  some  persons  said 
Dorium  was  a  mountain,  and  othera  a  plaia:  bat 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  pUoe  in  his  time,  altboo^ 
some  identified  it  with  a  place  called  Oluiis  CO\ov- 
fMf)  or  Oluia  COkmtpa),  in  the  district  of  Megecis 
named  Aulon.  (Strtb.  viiL  p.  350.)  Pausanian,  how- 
ever, places  the  ruins  of  Dorium  on  the  read  frooi 
Andania  to  Cyparissia.  After  leaving  Andanis,  be 
first  came  to  Polichne;  and  after  croetstng  the  riven 
Electra  and  Coeoa,  he  reached  the  fountain  d 
Achaia  and  the  ruins  of  Dorium.  (Pans.  Iv.  33.  $  7.) 
The  plain  of  Sulimd  appean  to  be  the  district  of  tbe 
Homeric  Dorium.  (Loake,  Morea,  voL  L  p.  484; 
Cortina,  Pelopomtesotf  vol.  ii  p.  154.) 

DORO'STOLUM,    [Duftosn^BUM.] 

DO'RTICUM  ^AofnM6r\  a  town  of  Moms, 
situated  to  the  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  riter 
Timaeus.  It  is  identified  with  the  modern  Deez^ 
near  Blasca.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  4;  PrxKop.  De  At£/. 
iv.  6;  Itin.  Ant  219;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7,  where  it  is 
erroneously  called  ClorticumJ)  [L.  &] 

DORUS.    [Dora.] 

DORYLAEUM  (Aop^Xauw:  Etk  Aopo^uh 
Dorylensis),  a  town  in  Phiygia.  Steph.  B.  (t.  r) 
nameavt  Dorylaeium  {AofntKdttopy,  and  obMfTes 
that  Demosthenes  calls  it  Dorylaenra.  Strabo  (p. 
576)  also  calls  it  Dorylaeum.  Heineke  (ed.  Stf]^ 
B.  a.  V.  Aopukinop)  has  a  note  on  the  orthograpbr 
of  the  word  and  the  passage  of  Eustathios  {od 
Dionft.  Perieg.  815).  But  it  is  doubtful  if  be  is 
right  in  correcting  the  text  of  Eustathius,  which,  ss 
it  stands,  makes  also  a  fonn  AopAXAcier,  and  so  it 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  who  vaa- 
tions  it  as  a  dty  of  Phrygia  Magna  in  his  diriAoa 
of  Asia.  Meineke  conjectiwes  the  Demosthenes  wboia 
Stephanns  dtes  to  be  tbe  Bithynian,  and  that  lie  osed 
the  form  Dotybwnm  to  suit  his  metre.  Tbe  Lstis 
form  in  Pliny  (v.  28)  is  Dorylaeum,  Dofylaun,  «r 
Doiylenm  ;  doubtful  which.  The  cuiits,  which  sie 
only  of  the  imperial  period,  have  the  epigraph  Aafh 
Aaewr.  Dorylaeum  is  EM-dkfhr  (hitkt.  Am 
Mmor,^  18), which  "istrmvereed  byasmaUstnam, 
which  at  the  foot  of  the  bills  joins'  the  Purmi,  <f 
ancient  Thymbres:  this  river  rises  to  the  sooth  d 
Knidifay  passes  by  that  city,  and  joins  the  Ssa- 
garius,  a  four  houn  to  the  north-east  of  £tti- 
thehr,"   The  hot  baths  of  fsH-jAsAr  are  wsntiooed 

by  Athenaeus,  and  the  water  is  described  ss  beiag 
very  pleasant  to  drink  (iL  p.  45).  There  ««* 
ancient  rosds  ftom  Dorylaeam  to  Philadelpbis,  ts 
Apameia  Cibotos,  to  Laodieeia  Combusta  aiid  Uo- 
nium,  to  Germa,  and  to  PeiaiBtts:  *'a  coiaoii^^ 
which  (thdr  remote  extremities  being  nearly  oertjis) 
will  not  apply  to  any  point  but  ITaK-iW^r,  or  s«* 
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f9ae«  in  its  Imiiwdiate  ■eighbauilinod.*'  (Leake.) 
DorjbuBom  is  in  an  estsnaivv  plain.  The  remaint  of 
antiqaitf  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  note. 

The  origin  of  Dorylaenm  is  not  known.  The 
name  oocnra  in  the  wars  of  Ljsimachoa  and  Anti- 
gonna  (Diod.  xz.  108),  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  place  is  older  than  the  time  of  Al«cander. 
Lvsiraachna  made  an  entrenched  camp  at  Dorylaenm, 
**  which  place  had  abundance  of  com  and  other  snp> 
plies,  and  a  rirer  flowing  by  it«"  The  Dorylenses 
were  among  those  who  jouied  in  the  prosecntion 
against  L.  Flaoens,  who  was  praetor  of  the  prorince 
of  Asia  (b.c.  62),  and  who  was  accused  of  malad- 
ministration. Cicero,  who  defended  him,  calls  these 
Dorylenses  "pastores  "  (^pro  Flace,  c.  17),  from  which 
we  may  collect  that  there  was  sheep  feeding  about 
Doiylaenm  then  as  there  is  now.  The  roads  from 
Dorybeum  and  its  positioD  show  that  it  must  always 
have  been  an  important  town  during  the  Roman  oc^ 
cnpation  of  Asia ;  and  it  was  a  flourishing  place 
under  the  Greek  empire.  [G.  L.] 

DCySARON  (AflNrdf)«v),  a  river  of  India  which 
d^harges  itself  into  the  ^us  Gangeticus  at  141^ 
kmg.,  and  17°  4'  kt  (PtoL  tL  1);  and  baa  been 
identified  with  the  Maka-NadL  (Comp.  Gosselin, 
Giograjphis  duAndmt,  toL  iiL  pp.  21 5, 216, 255, 
312.)  rE.B.J.] 

DOTHAN  {Ao9a9ifi),  a  town  of  Paleetine,  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Joseph  (Gen.  zzzvii.  17) 
and  of  Elisha  (2  iTta^,  tL  13).  From  the  former 
nodoe  it  appears  to  have  been  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Egypt  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Judith  in  ccmnection  with  Bethulia,  over 
against  Esdrselon,  toward  the  open  country  (iT.  6); 
rad  it  is  clear,  from  vii.  4,  that  it  roust  have  been  in 
the  mountains  bordering  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on 
the  soath.  Consbtently  with  this,  Eusebins  places 
it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Samaria  (sAatie) 
{OnomoML  a.  v.),  where  a  village  of  the  name  Lotdn 
still  exists,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  NabHU  road, 
south-west  of  Jmm,  (Schulti,  in  Williams,  Eolg 
City,  voL  ii.  p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

DOTIUM,  town.  [Dontrs  Campu8.J 
DOTIUS  CAMPUS  (jh  At^toy  wcdtof),  the 
name  of  a  plain  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 
south  of  Ossa,  along  the  western  side  ^  the  lake 
Boebeis.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  seat  of  the 
Aenianee.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61,  ix.  p.  442 ;  Pint.  Quaiui. 
Graec  13.)  Hesiod  spesks  of  '*  twin  bilk  in  the 
Dotian  plain  opposite  to  the  vine-bearing  Amyrus,*' 
said  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Coroois, 
mother  of  Aesculapius  by  ApoUo,  who  put  her  to 
death  because  she  had  favoured  Ischya,  son  of 
Eilattts.  (Heaiod,  (Kp.  Sirah.  ix.  p.  442,  xiv.  p.  647 ; 
comp.  Horn,  ffpim,  xv. ;  Callim.  Bfnm.  in  Cer,  25.) 
Leake  Id^itifies  this  double  hill  ci  Hesiod  with  a 
very  remarkable  height,  rising  like  an  ishuid  out  of 
a  plain,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
having  two  summits  connected  by  a  ridge  :  between 
them  ia  a  village  called  Petra^  from  which  the  hill 
derivee  its  name.  The  north-eastern  summit  of  the 
bill  is  surrounded  by  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  remote  antiquity.  We  learn  from  Pindar  that 
the  town  on  this  hill  was  called  Lacbbbia  (Ao- 
K^pcio,  Pind.  PyA.  iii.  59),  to  which,  however, 
other  writers  give  the  name  of  Dotium  (Steph.  B. 
M.V.  A«irioir;  Piin.  iv.  9.  s.  16).  (Leake,  Nortkem 
Greece,  vol.  ir.  pp.  420, 447, 451.) 

DOURUS,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
faWing  into  the  Western  Ocean  between  the  Senus 
(■S4aiwioii)and  the  lemua  (Aenmare).    This  makes 
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it,  in  all  probability,  the  river  which  fells  bito 
JHnffU  Bay.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DRABESCUS  (Apa#i}(nrot,  Thuey.  i.  100,  It. 
102 :  Strab.  viL  p.  331 ;  Steph.  B.),  a  place  where 
the  Athenian  cokmists  of  Amphipolts  were  defeated 
by  the  Thracian  Edom.  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
(baraveseus)  it  is  marked  12  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of 
Fhiiip|M,  a  situation  which  corresponds  with  the 
plain  c(  DhrAma.  The  plain  of  Drabescus  is  con- 
cealed from  Ampbiptilis  by  the  meeting  of  the  lower 
heights  of  Pangaeum  with  those  which  enclose  the 
plain  to  the  NE.  Through  this  strait  the  'Anghitta 
makes  its  way  to  the  lake;  and  thus  there  is  a 
marked  separation  between  the  Strymonic  plain  and 
that  which  contains  Drabescus  and  Philtppi.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  183.)  [E.B.J.] 

DRACO  {ApdKmv),  a  small  river  which  enters 
the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of  Astacus,  in  the  Pro- 
pontis.  It  runs  from  the  high  land  north  of  the 
lake  Ascania,  near  Nicaea,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the 
promontory  of  Dil,  and  near  Helenopolis  {Ertel). 
The  Draco  is  a  rapid  river,  with  a  winding  ronrse, 
which  by  its  alluvium  has  formed  the  XHl.  (Procop. 
de  Aedif,  v.  2.)  Leake  observes  (^Atia  Minor,  p. 
10): — "In  riding  from  the  Dil  to  Kisderweit  (on 
the  road  to  Nicaea,  Iznih),  1  remarked  that  we 
traversed  the  river  about  twenty  times,  without  being 
aware  that  Prooopins  has  made  precisely  the  same 
remark  with  regard  to  the  DraoOb"  [G.  L.] 

DRACO  MON&  [TM01.U8.] 
DRAHO'NUS,  a  small  river,  now  the  Drone  or 
TVaiiii,  which  flows  into  the  Moeella  {AfoeeT)  at 
Neumagen,  the  ancient  Neomagus.  Newnagen  ia 
in  the  circle  of  TWer.  The  Drahonus  is  mentioned 
by  Ausonitts  :— 

"  Pnetereo  exilem  Lesonun  tennemqne  Drahonum. 
{Id,  X.  MoeeUa,  v.  365.)  [G.  L.] 

DRANGIA'NA  (Aperyyuu^,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516,  xr. 
p.  723;  Ptol.  vi.  19.  §  1;  ^fidr/Yn,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
514;  Apayyim/l,  Diod.  xvii.  81,xviii.  3;  Drangiana, 
Anun.  Marc  xxiii.  6),  a  district  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Pensia,  and  comprehending 
part  of  the  present  SgetUm  or  Seistan,  It  waa 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  A^ia,  on  the  E.  by  Anchosia, 
on  the  S.  by  Gedrosia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania. 
Its  inhabitanta  were  called  Dranoab  (Ap^TTw, 
Airian,  Anab,  iii.  28;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  721,  723, 724; 
Plin.  Ti.  23.  s.  25),  or  Zaraitoab  (Plin.  i.  c;  Zo- 
payyoi,  Arrian,  vi.  17;  20^0770401,  Arrian,  iiL  25; 
also  called  lopdrffoi,  Herod,  iii.  93,  117,  vii.  67; 
Aa^^  Ptol.  vi.  9.  §  3).  The  name  is  derived 
by  M.  Bumouf  (^CommenL  mr  le  Ja^na,  p,  xcviii.) 
from  Zarago,  a  Zend  word  meamng  sea,  and  might 
therefore  signify  those  who  dwelt  on  or  near  the  sea 
or  lake  now  Zarok,  which  undoubtedly  retains  its 
Zend  name.  (Compi  Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  152, 153.) 
Herodotus  describes  the  Sarangae  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  as  conspicnons  for  the  dress  they  wore,  dyed 
garments,  boots  which  reached  half  up  their  legs 
and  bows  and  Median  darts. 

Drangiana  was  conquered  by  Alexander  (Airian 
iii.  28;  Diod.  xviL  78),  and  united  with  the  adja- 
cent prorinoes  under  one  satrap.  At  first  Menon  ia 
mentioned  as  satrap  of  Arachoeia  (and  therefore 
probably  of  Drangiana,  as  the  two  provinces  were 
conquered  in  succession,  Arrian,  iii.  28);  then,  on 
the  distribution  of  Alexander's  empire  among  his 
generals,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Stasanor  of  Solus,  to- 
gether  with  Aria.  (Diod.  xvili.  3;  Justin,  xiiL  4.) 
Lastly,  it  was  given  by  Antipater  to  Stasander  A 
Cyprus,  with  ibia,  Stasanor  naving  been  remove 
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totheiMtnpjof  Bactria  andSogdittUL  (Diod.  xriii, 
39.)  The  district  was  monntainoas  towards  the 
eastern  or  Ararhoman  side,  bat  to  the  W.  was  one 
^reat  sandy  plain,  analogous  to  the  adjoining  ooantiy 
3f  Carmania  or  Ktrman.  Its  chief,  indeed  only, 
rivers  were  the  Erymandrus  or  Etymandms,  Eryman- 
thus  (now  Eltnend),  and  Phamocotis  (now  Ferrah- 
Jtud),  It  has  one  lake  of  some  size  on  the  northern 
border,  adjoining  Aria,  and  named,  from  it.  Aria  La- 
cos  (ZoroA).  [Aria  Lacus.]  Besides  the  Drangae, 
some  other  tribes  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  Drangiana: 
as,  the  Ariaspae,  who  occupied  a  town  called  Ariaspe, 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  land  towards  Gedrosia;  the 
Euei^etae  (probably  a  nection  of  the  last-named 
tribe),  who  possessed  a  territory  called  Tatacene  and 
Batrii.  The  population  appears  to  have  mainly  be- 
longed to  the  same  race  as  their  neighbours,  the 
people  of  Ariana,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia.  The 
capital  of  Drangiana  was  Prophthasia  (perhaps  the 
modem  Fmmhf  Wilson,  ArianOf  p.  154).  The 
actual  capita]  of  SeiaUm  is  IHuhakf  probably  the 
Zaromg  of  the  early  M<duunmedan  writers,  which 
was  e^ently  by  its  name  connected  with  Dran- 
giana. In  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscription  at  Be- 
histon  the  country  is  called  ZamjJea,  (Bawlinson, 
Mem  p.  1.)  [V.] 

DRAU'DACUM,  a  fortreos  belonging  to  the  Pe- 
nestae,  which  was  taken  by  Perseus  in  the  campaign 
of  B.  c.  169.  (Lit.  xUii.  19.)  It  has  been  identi- 
fied with  DarduM  near  EllxuAn,  [E.B.J.] 

DRAVUS,  DRAVIS  (ApdtfoT,  Adpos:  Drau\ 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  Its  sources 
are  in  the  Norican  Alps,  on  the  Rliaetian  frontier 
near  the  town  of  Aguntum  (/ntcA^n).  It  then  flows 
#iirough  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  and  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  its  northern  tribntaiy,  the  Muritis,  it 
empties  itnelf  into  the  Danube  below  Carpis.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  rirer  Carpis  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  49)  as  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  is 
no  otlier  than  the  Dravns.  Strabo  (vii.  p  314)  re- 
presents the  Dravns  as  flowing  into  the  Noarus,  a 
river  altogether  nuknown,  and  then  as  onp^ng 
itself  with  this  Noarus  into  the  Ister.  (Comp.  Plin. 
iii.  28;  Flor.  iv.  12:  Jomand.  De  Reffn.  Suec.  39; 
Panl  Diac  ii.  13;  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  2.)  The  cuirent 
is  Jwy  rapid,  whence  Pliny  calls  it  vioUtUior.  [L.  S.] 

DREPANE,  DREPANUM.     [Helbkopous.] 

DRETANUM,  a  promontory  of  Achaia.  [Acuaia, 
p.  13,  a.] 

DBE'PANUM  or  DRETANA  (rh  Ap4warop, 
PtoL.  Diod.  zziii  9,  but  t&  A/>/irara,  PoL;  Steph. 
B.;  Dionys.;  Diod.  xxlr,  &&,  and  this  seems  the 
best  authenticated  form :  Eth,  Drepanitanus  :  7Va- 
pam)t  a  dty  of  Sicily,  with  a  promontory  and  port 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  island, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Aegates.  The  city  did 
not  exist  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  but  the 
port  and  promontory  are  mentioned  in  very  early 
times:  the  latter  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  a  sickle  (Spcirdyi;), 
whence  Ute  mythogmpheis  described  it  as  the  spot 
where  the  sickle  of  Cronus  or  Saturn  was  buried. 
(Serv.  ad  Am,  in.  707;  Tzetz.  ad  Lgeophr.  869.) 
The  port  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Eryx,  and  hence  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Trojan  legends  that  were  attached  to  this  part 
of  Sicily.  Virgil  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Anchi:>es,  and  of  the  funeral  games  celebrated  by 
Aeneas  in  his  honour.  (Virg.  ^en.  iiL  707,  v.  24, 
&c.;  Dionys.  L  52 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  tt.  ee.)  Bnt  with 
Ihis  exception  we  find  no  mention  of  the  name  pre- 
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Tioos  to  the  Fimt  Ponic  War:  it  probably  semd  a 
a  port  to  the  neighbooring  city  of  Eiyx,  and  vas  t 
dependency  of  that  place  [Ebtz]  ;  bnt  in  the  esriiff 
part  of  the  war  just  named  (aboat  b.  g.  260)  tb 
Carthaginian  general  Hamikar  proceeded  to  fcrtify 
the  promontory  of  Dref«nom,  and  fiiuDdcd  a  tows 
there,  to  which  he  tiansferred  a  great  part  «f  the 
inhabitants  of  Eryx.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9,  Exc  H.  f 
503;  Zonar.  viiL  11.)  Hence  the  statennt  d 
Floras  (ii.  2)  and  AnieUus  Victor  (<fe  Viri*  fUutr. 
39),  both  of  whom  mention  Drepannm  among  the 
cities  of  Sicily  taken  by  the  dictator  Atilios  CaIs- 
tinus  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war,  must  be  cn«> 
neous.  The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  chsice; 
from  the  goodness  of  its  harboar,  and  its  proodmitj 
to  Africa,  Drepana  became  a  place  of  great  impot- 
ance,  and  continued  thronghoat  the  remainder  d  the 
war  to  be  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Cartha> 
ginians.  In  b.  a  250,  indeed,  Drepana  and  Lily- 
baenm  were  the  only  two  points  in  the  isla^wl  d 
which  that  people  retained  poeeeGsion ;  and  hence  the 
utmost  importance  was  attached  by  them  to  tktir 
maintenance.  (PoL  L  41;  Zonar.  viii.  16.)  During 
the  long  protracted  siege  of  Lilybaeum  by  the  Ko* 
mans,  it  was  at  Drepana  that  Adherbal  established 
himself  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  besiegers,  and  it  was  off  this  port 
that  he  totally  defeated  the  Roman  ooosnl  P.  CUn- 
dius,  and  destroyed  almost  his  whole  fleet,  B.C  249. 
(Pol.  L  46, 49—51 ;  Died.  xxiv.  1,  Exc  H.  pi  507.) 
Not  long  after  this,  when  Hamilcar  Barca  msde 
himself  master  of  the  city  of  Eryx.  he  mnofed  sU 
the  nsmaining  inhabitants  from  thence  to  Drepsaa, 
which  he  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  of 
which  he  retained  possession  till  the  end  of  the  vir. 
It  was,  however,  in  b.  c.  242  berimed  by  the  Ronuii 
consul  Lntatitts  Catnlus;  and  it  was  the  attempt  of 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hanno  to  effect  its  relirf, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  army  under  Hamikar,  that 
brought  on  their  fatal  defeat  off  the  ialands  of  the 
Aegates,  B.C.  241.  (PoL  i.  59,  60:  Diod.  xxiv.  8, 
11,  Exc.  H.  p.  509;  Zonar.  viiL17;  LiT.xxviiL41.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Drepana  appean  nc 
more  in  history,  but  it  seems  to  have  continoed  to  be 
a  flourishmg  commercial  town,  though  apparently 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  prosperity  of  the  neigbboor- 
ing  Lilybaeum,  which  thrraghoat  the  Roman  period 
was  the  most  considerable  dty  in  this  part  of  Sidly. 
Cicero  and  Pliny  both  mention  it  as  a  municipsl 
town;  and  the  Itineraries  and  Tabula  prove  that  it 
still  retained  its  name  and  consideration  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  17; 
Plin.  iii. 8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  in. 4.  §4;  Itm.  ylnl.  pp.91. 
97 ;  Tab.  PeuL)  The  modern  dty  of  Trtpcm  has 
succeeded  to  tlie  andent  importance  of  Lilybaenin, 
and  is  now  the  most  popolons  and  floniiahing  city 
m  the  west  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  a  strong  fbrtnsB. 
Qreat  part  of  its  wmlth  is  derived  from  the  msnn- 
facture  and  export  of  coral,  of  which  there  aie  ex- 
tensive fisheries  on  the  coast:  these  are  alloded  ts 
by  Pliny  a<  already  existing  in  his  time  (xxxii.  2. 
s.  1 1).  Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  mole  are  the 
only  remains  of  antiqui^  which  it  pieecnts;  but  (he 
site  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  that  of  the  andent 
dty,  upon  a  low  sandy  peninsula,  which  has  been 
artifioially  converted  into  an  ialand  by  the  ditch  of 
the  modem  forttficatiotts.  (Smyths  SieSkf,  pfn  297 
—241 ;  Parthey,  Wandtrmgtlk  ditrtk  Sidiim,  ^ 
75,  &c)  Immediately  off  the  haitoiir  of  IV^^ 
is  a  small  island  called  C^hmbara,  whkb  sppetf* 
to  hare  been  known  in  andent  times  also  as  Cc^nm* 
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btria  Insula.    It  ia  mentioned  hj  Zonaraa  (yvL 
161)  nn<)er  the  name  of  IIcAci&s  p^tros,  [E.  H.  B.] 

DRE'PANUM  (t^  Apimatop  fijcpor,  Ptol.  !▼.  5. 
I  14),  a  promontory  on  the  eaateni  coaat  of  E^pt 
forming  ono  honndaty  of  the  Bay  c^  Heroopolis  or 
N.W.  bmnch  of  the  Red  Sea,  There  is,  howeTer, 
eome  diflference  in  the  statement  of  the  ancient  geo- 
gmphera  with  r^ard  to  its  position.  Ptol^ny  de- 
scribes it,  as  above,  in  abont  lat  28^  N.;  if  so,  Dre- 
panam  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Rocky  Arabia,  whereas  Pliny  (JNT.  H,  vi.  29.  §  34) 
brings  it  nearly  six  degrees  farther  to  S.,  between 
Myos-Hormos  and  Berenice,  'ir  lat  22° N.  Drepantim, 
like  other  similarly  named  headlands,  derived  its 
appellation  from  its  semictrcnlar  form, —  a  reaping- 
hook.  It  was  a  projection  of  the  lime.stone  and 
hornblende  hill-barrier  of  the  Delta  and  Heptanomis 
to  the  £.  The  seaward  terminati(m  of  the  mtxlem 
mountain  Ei-Oarib  probably  represents  this  ancient 
foreland.  [W.  B.  D.] 

DRE'PANUM  (r^Ap^woy  hcpop^n.  promontory 
on  the  NW.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 
7)  describes  as  following  the  headlands  CottYcus 
PsACUM  and  Ctamum.  There  has  been  some  dif- 
ficnlty  in  fixing  the  position,  as  there  is  no  other 
ancient  authority  than  this  intimation  of  Ptolemy. 
Hock  (JTreto,  vol.  i.  p.  385)  has  placed  it  at  the 
modem  AkrotSri,  but  u  in  error,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  represented  by  the  headland  of 
Dhripano  farther  to  the  W.  (Pashley,  Trao.  vol. 
i  p.  45.)  f  E.  B.  J.] 

DREPSA.     f  Bactriana,  p.  365,  a?] 

DRE'SIA  (AfMO-la:  Etk,  Apwit^s),  called  a  city 
of  Phrygia  by  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.),  who  quotes  the  thiid 
book  of  the  BoMmrica  of  Dionysius,  BoifScioy  Ap«- 
iriifp  Tf  md  ot  fitiKtiUta  yiuap.  Monnus,  in  his 
X>KMiymaca,  mentions  it  with  the  Obrimus,  a  branch 
of  tlie  Maeander.     [Mabamdbr.]  [G.  L.] 

DRICCA,  a  river  of  Dacia  which  Joniandes  (de 
Reb.  Get  34)  pUces  near  the  Tysia  (comp.  Geog. 
Bav.),  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  farther  informa- 
tion, it  is  difScalt  to  identify.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DRILAE  (Af»iXai),  '*  a  village  in  Pontus,  not  far 
from  Trapezus,  as  Xenophon  says  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  AfutbtuuJ'  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Xenophon 
(^Anab,  V.  2.  §  14),  with  his  men,  made  an  incursion 
into  the  country  of  the  Dribw,  which  was  mooxi- 
tainons  and  difilcult  of  access.  The  Drilae  were,  he 
aays,  the  most  warlike  people  on  the  Pontus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  Peripbu  (p^  H), 
where  the  name  is  written  Drillae.  In  the  MSS.  of 
Stephanns  it  is  Drylae  (ApvAcu);  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  copyist's  error.  [G.  L.J 

DRILO  (AplXMf,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5 ;  PUn.  iil  22; 
Theophrast.if.i'.ix.  7;  Nicand. /*Aio.  607 :  Drw), 
a  river  of  Dlyricum  which  was  navigable  as  far  as 
tJie  territory  of  the  Dardanii.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316.) 
Vibius  Sequester  (^Fktm.  9 ;  comp.  Anna  Comn.  p. 
371),  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Drinius,  is  right  in 
atating  that  its  sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lake 
Lychnitis.  The  Black  I>rm  is  the  outlet  for  Lake 
OkridhOy  and  is  joined  by  the  White  Drin  at  Sckei- 
tan  Kopru;  the  united  waters  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  at  Lissus  I  Letch).  (Le^e,  Northern 
Greece^  voL  i.  p.  77,  vol.  iii.  p.  477.)     [E.B.J.] 

DKINUS  {Aptlpos:  Drina),  a  tributary  of  the 
Savus  (&ztt),  has  its  sources  on  mount  Scordus, 
'whence  it  flows  in  a  northern  direction,  forming  the 
frontier  between  Illyricum  and  Moesia,  and  &lls  into 
the  Dravus  a  litUe  to  the  w«st  of  Sinniom.  (PtoL  iL 
17. 1  7.)  [L.  S.] 
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DRIUM.    [Garoanub.] 

DROMISCUS,  an  island  which  PUny  (ii.  89) 
mentions  with  Peme  as  having  been  joined  to  Mile- 
tus, by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  we  may 
suppose.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  occur  els^ 
where.  [G.  L.^ 

DROMOS  ACHILLIS.   f  Achilleos  Dromob.] 

DRCyPICL     [Persis.] 

DRUBETIS  (A^v^trx^f,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  10),  the 
first  station  (Petit  Tab,)  on  the  Roman  road  which 
ran  from  Egeta  in  a  NW.  direction  to  Apala  in 
Dacia.  It  has  been  identified  with  Driviam.  (Ka- 
tanchsich,  Orb.  AnL  vol.  i.  p.  379.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

DRUE'NTIA  {6  Apov€Prias,  6  Apovdmos  :  Du» 
ranee).  Ansonius  (Id,  x.  MatellOj  v.  479)  makes 
the  name  feminine.  Silius  Italicus  (iii.  478)  makea 
it  masculine :  — 

"  Turbidus  hie  truncis  saxisque  Druentia  laetum 
Ductoris  vexavit  iter;  namque  Alpibus  ortus, 
Avulsas  omos  et  adesi  fragmina  monds 
Cum  sonitu  volvens,  ferturlatrantibns  undis,"&c. 

Strabo  (p.  203)  says  of  the  Druentia:  **  Above,  in 
certain  hollow  places,  a  great  lake  is  formed,  and 
there  are  two  springs  not  far  from  one  another,  from 
one  of  which  flows  the  Druentias,  a  torroit  river, 
which  has  a  rapid  descent  to  the  Rhodanus;  and  the 
Durias  runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  joins  the 
Padus,  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassi  into  Celtica  south  of  the  Alps."  Strabo  is 
mistaken  abont  this  Durias  or  Doria  Minor  (£a/>orui 
Riparia)j  for  it  is  the  other  Doria  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  SalassL  Two  streams 
rise  on  Mont  Genevre  near  one  another;  one  is  the 
Dwrancey  and  the  other  is  the  Doria.  The  Durance 
is  joined  by  a  larger  stream  called  La  Claire.  The 
river  flows  from  Briangony  with  a  general  southern 
course,  past  Embrun  and  Sisterony  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  Verdon,  It  then  fonns  a  curve,  and 
runs  W.  by  N.  past  CavaHlon  (Cabellio),  and  joins 
the  Rhone  a  little  below  Avignon,  The  lower  part 
of  the  course  is  full  of  small  islands.  It  is  a  rapid 
river,  and  subject  to  inundations.  Though  not  navi- 
gable, it  is  used  fur  floating  timber  down.  Silius 
Italicus  has  well  described  this  turbulent  river.  It  hsa 
been  inferred  from  an  expressiini  in  the  Notitia  Imp., 
where  a  "  Prsefectus  Cla:»is  Barcariorum  Ebruduni 
Sapaudiae"  is  mentioned,  and  from  an  inscription  ia 
Gruter  (pp.  413, 414),  where  '*  Patronus  Nautarum 
Druenticorum  et  Utriclariomm "  is  mentioned,  that 
the  river  was  navigated  in  the  time  of  the  later 
empire.  But  the  navigation  could  not  be  more  than 
a  boat  navigation,  and  for  a  short  distance.  As  to 
the  Utricularii,  see  Cabkluo. 

Livy  (xxi.  31)  mentions  the  Druentia,  and  Pliny 
(iiL  4)  as  a  rapid  river.  [G.  L.] 

DRUNA  {Drome)y  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  joins  the  Bhone  on  the  left  bank  below  Va- 
lence,  wad  gives  lutme  to  the  department  of  Drome. 
Ausonins  (Id,  x.  Motella,  y.  479)  mentions  the 
Druna: — 

"  Te  Druiufc,  te  sparsts  incerta  Druentia  ripis 
Alpinique  colent  fluvii."  [G.  L.] 

DRUSIPARA,  DRUZIPARA,  DRUZIPERA 
(ApoualwapOj  Api^wofwr),  a  town  in  Thrace,  situated 
somewhere  on  the  river  Melas,  but  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  (Ptol.  iii.  1 1 .  §  1 3 ;  It.  Ant  230 ;  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  6;  Suid.  $.  v.  AptQwapoi).  [L.  S.] 

DRYAENA  (Ap6aipa:  Eth.  Apvaufirris),  Steph. 
B.  (t,  V.)  mentions  it  as  a  city  of  Cilicia,  idfterwards 
called  Chrysopolis;   and    in   another  place   (s.Vk 
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XpMT^Aif)  he  qaotes  the  Poljfkiitior  as  hia  tti- 
iboritjr.  [G.  L.] 

DRYMAEA  (A/ju^iaia,  Pmns.;  Ap^/ios,  Herod.; 
Afvuioy  Steph.  B.;  Drjnuae,  Liv.),  a  fnntier  town 
of  Phocis,  on  the  mde  of  Dorb,  whence  it  ia  included 
in  the  limits  of  Doris  by  Livy.  It  was  one  c^  the 
Phodan  towns  destixiyed  hj  the  army  of  Xenes. 
Paosanias  describes  it  as  80  stadia  from  Amphicleia: 
but  this  number  appears  to  be  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ists, since  in  the  same  passage  he  says  that  Amphi- 
cleia was  only  15  stadia  from  Titbroniom,  and  Ti- 
thronimn  15  stadia  from  Drymaea,  which  wonld 
make  Drymaea  only  35  stadia  frran  Amphicleia. 
He  also  speaks  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Demeter  at 
Drymaea,  containing  an  upright  statue  of  the  goddess 
in  stone,  in  whose  honour  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Thesmophoria  was  celebrated.  Its  more  andent 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Nauboleis  (Nov^oAm), 
which  was  derived  from  Naubolus,  an  ancient  Phocian 
hero,  father  of  Iphitns.  (Hom.  //.ii.  518.)  Accord- 
ing to  Leake  the  site  of  Drymaea  b  indicated  by 
some  ruins,  situated  midway  between  Keundres  and 
Glunigta^  and  occupying  a  rocky  point  of  the  moon- 
tain  on  the  edge  of  the  plain.  "  Some  of  the  towers 
remain  nearly  entire.  The  masoniy  is  generally  of 
the  third  order,  but  contains  some  pieces  of  the  poly, 
gonal  kind ;  the  space  enclosed  is  a  triangle,  of  which 
none  of  the  sides  is  more  than  250  yards.  At  the 
summit  is  a  circular  acropolis  of  about  two  acres, 
preserving  the  remains  of  an  opening  into  the  town  " 
(Herod,  viii.  33;  Pans.  x.  3.  §  2,  z.  33.  §  11 ;  Liv. 
xxviii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4;  Steph.  B.  a.  o.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  87.) 

DBYMUS.     1.  In  Phocis.     [Drtmaka.] 

2.  In  Attica.     [AmcA,  p.  329,  b.] 

3.  A  spot  in  Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Telethrius, 
near  Oreos.    (Strab.  z.  p  445.) 

DRYMUSSA.     [Clazombiiak.] 

DRYNAE'METUM  (6  Afwraf/wroO,  a  phu»  in 
that  part  of  Asia  called  QaUtia,  which  the  Galli 
occupied.  Strabo  (p.  567)  says  that  the  council  of 
the  twelve  tetrarchs,  oooaisting  of  300  men,  used  to 
meet  at  Diynaemetum.  The  first  part  of  the  word 
may  be  Gallic,  and  the  sectmd  seems  to  ocmtain  the 
same  element  as  the  names  Nemetocenna,  or  Neme- 
tacum^  Nemansus,  and  Nemossus  in  Gallia.      [G.L.] 

DRY'OPES  (Ap^owff),  one  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Greece.  Their  earliest  abode  is  said  to 
have  been  on  Mount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleyB, 
in  the  district  called  after  them,  Dryopis  (Afwovfr.) 
The  Doriana  settled  in  that  part  of  their  country 
which  lay  between  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  which 
was  afterwards  called  Doris  [Doris]  ;  but  Dryopis 
originally  extended  as  far  north  as  the  river  Sper- 
cheios.  The  name  of  DryojHs  was  still  applied  to 
the  latter  district  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls 
it  a  tetrapolis,  like  Doris.  (Herod,  i.  56,  viii.  31; 
Strab.  iz.  p.  434.)  Heracles,  in  coi\junction  with 
the  Ifalians,  is  said  to  have  driven  the  Dryopes  out 
of  their  country,  and  to  have  given  it  to  the  EKirians; 
whereupon  the  expelled  Diyopes  settled  at  Hermione 
and  Asine  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  at  Styrus  and 
Carystus  in  Euboea,  and  in  the  ishmd  of  Cythnus. 
These  are  the  five  chief  places  in  which  we  find  the 
Dryopes  in  historical  times.  (Herod,  viii.  43,  46, 
73;  Diod.  iv.  57;  Aristot  ap.  Strub.  viii.  p.  373; 
Pans.  iv.  34.  §  9,  seq.,  v.  1.  §  2.)  Dicaearchus  (v. 
30,  p.  459,  ed.  Fuhr)  gives  the  name  of  Dryopis  to 
the  country  around  Ambracia,  from  which  we  might 
conduda  that  the  Dryopes  extended  at  one  tame  from 
the  Ambzmdot  gulf  to  Mount  Oeta  and  th«  Sper- 
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chetus.    (HflIler,DorMMa^bookLc9;Ont8,in!i£ 
of  Greeee^  voL  ii  p.  384.) 

DRTS  ( A^s),  a  town  in  Thrace  of  nncaitain  sits 
(Scyl.  p.  27 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v. ;  SokL  «.  *.)        [L.  &] 

DUBIS  (^Aoviist  DoM),  a  bfaach  of  the  Am 
(&iofM>  a  ri?er  of  Gallia.  Thia  river  ia  calkd 
Dubis  by  Piolemy  (iL  10.  §  2)  and  Suabo  (pi  166); 
but  in  Caesar  (B.  O,  L  38)  it  is  Aldnaadubia,  aeoord. 
ingtomanyMSa  Some  MSS.  have  ilW  or  Jdi 
in  the  first  syllable  instead  of  AUL  (Scfandder's 
Caesar,  B.  0,  p.  80.)  The  name  haa  been  ahcicd 
to  Dubis  hf  most  editoiB  of  Caesar,  oontmy  ta 
the  MSS.,  in  order  to  make  the  orthography  fit  that 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  Caasar  describes  the  Al- 
duasdubis  as  nearly  auiTonnding  Vesontio  (Seaoa- 
fOf»).  A  French  writer,  mentioiied  by  D*AnvilIe, 
supposes  that  Aldnaadubb  is  oomponnded  of  tba 
names  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which  he  names  Alde^ 
and  he  says  that  it  joins  the  Donba  bdow  Jf oai* 
beUard,  fyAnville  found  in  hia  mapa  a  atieam  oear 
PoreHtndiuaao^  ffaBm  or  AUen.  There  is  nothiof: 
strange  in  the  name  AMnaadnbis  being  shoctened 
into  Dubis. 

Strabo  (p.  186)  aaya  that  the  Axar  (Saome)  riaa 
in  the  Alpa,  and  alao  the  Dubiap  a  navigable  rinr, 
which  joins  the  Arar.  He  extends  the  name  Alpi, 
as  it  appeaxa,  to  the  Jura;  for  the  Dombt  nau  in 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Jura.  It  first  flows  NE.; 
but  near  Mont  Terrible  it  suddenly  turns  wot,  an) 
has  a  very  irregular  course  to  Portntnd;  it  then  hu 
a  gnieral  SW.  course  past  Besan^on  and  Dole  to  iti 
junction  with  the  SaSne,  The  whole  oouae  of  tiM 
Doubt  is  above  200  miles;  and  it  ia  now  navigated 
a  considerable  distance  above  Bemm^om. 

Strabo  seems  to  have  known  the  positkn  of  the 
Dubis,  and  yet  he  makes  a  mistake  twice  about  thii 
river  (p.  192),  in  making  the  Dubis  one  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Seguaiani,  and  alao  of  the  Aedoi  He 
should  have  written  Ligoia  in  both  cases  instead  oi 
Dubis.  [G.  L] 

DUBRIS,  in  Britain,  meotioned  both  in  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  Notitia,  in  the  latter  as  the  station  ol 
the  "  Praepositus  Militnm  Tungricaaomm."  KsBoa 
for  name,  and  place  for  place,  Dubrissas/)oMP. 

The  Octagon  Tower  attached  to  the  old  church  ia 
built  chiefly  of  Roman  bricks.  How  fiur,  howanr, 
the  materialB  may  be  older  than  the  building  is  ua- 
oertain.  The  tower  itself  is  considered  to  have  been 
a  lighthouse.  [&G.L.] 

DULGIBINI  {AouKyoiiuftoi),  a  German  tribe 
which,  according  to  Tacitus  (GorwL  34.)  inhabited 
the  coontiy  sontii  or  south-west  of  the  Angrinuii, 
whereas  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  17)  they 
dwelt  ihrther  east  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weter. 
This  discrepancy  is  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  tb« 
migrations  among  the  Germans;  and  both  statements 
may  be  correct  in  regard  to  the  difiTereot  periods 
described  by  the  two  authorities.  [L.  &] 

DULrCHIUM.    [EcHDiikDn.] 

DULO'POLIS  (Aoi;A<(v«Xif,  AAykmy  v^Air,  Ha- 
aych.),  a  city  of  Crete,  which  waa  mentkoed  by  So- 
aicrates  in  the  first  book  of  his  work  on  Crele(Soid. 
a.  «.),  and  was  said  to  have  eootained  a  thoosaod 
male  dtisens  (Steph.  a  a.  v.>  Unfortunate^,  »»• 
of  these  authorities  give  any  hint  which  might  serve 
to  determine  the  sitnatioD  of  this  city,  which,  bta 
the  singularity  of  its  nama,  gives  rise  to  Ufff^ 
ooqjectures.  (HSck,  JTrata,  voL  i  p^  433,  ^  ui. 
pi  34 ;  Pashley,  Tr(W.  v<d.  ii.  p.  89.)      [£.  B. J] 

DULOTOLI&    [BirBMiqa.J 

DUMMA,  an  ishmd  off  Korth  Britain,  xrnKl^^ 


-   miMKISSUS 

%f  Ptolrniy,  m  lying  north  of  the  Promootory  Orcai 
and  south  of  the  Oreadee.  [Orcadbs.]  [B.G.L.] 
DUMXISSUS,  a  place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  from 
Bingiom  (^Bmgm)  to  Augusta  Trerironun  (7*riep). 
The  Table  givea  16  Gallic  leagues  from  Bingium  to 
Dumniasua,  and  8  from  Dumnisaus  to  Belgintmi. 
Auaoniux,  in  hie  pnem  on  the  Moeella  (v.  1,  Sec.), 
ii.cnti<ina  Duinnutsus.  After  cmesing  the  Naya 
QNahe),  which  joins  the  Rhine  at  £«!$«»,  he  speaks 
of  passing  through  forests  without  tracks,  where 
there  was  no  sign  of  human  cultivatioo ;  and  he 
ihlds, — 

"  Praetereo  arentem  sitientlbus  nndiqne  tenjs 
Dunmissum,  riguasque  perenni  fbnte  Tabemas." 

The  route  of  Ausonius  from  Bingtn  was  through  the 
Eundtruck;  bnt  the  site  of  Dumnissus  is  unknown. 
It  is  jflkxxA  by  some  geographers  at  Denzen,  near 
KirfJiberg,  Belginum  is  supposed  to  be  Belch, 
which  in  fiiict  is  the  same  name.  [G.  L.] 

DUNIUM.  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
3.  §  29)  as  a  town  of  the  Durotriges.       [R.  G.  L.] 

DUNUM.  1.  In  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iL  2.  §  10)  as  a  town  of  that  iiiland. 

2.  D.  Sinus  (Aovray  K6\woi)^  a  bay  in  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  6).  Name  for 
name,  and  place  for  place,  Dm  s-ley  Bay,  near 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUODECIMUM,  AD.  1.  Tacitus  {Ann.  iii.  45), 
in  his  account  of  the  revolt  of  Sacrovir,  says  that  the 
Roman  commander  Silius  marched  upon  Augusto- 
dunum  after  lavaging  the  lands  of  the  Sequani,  and 
be  met  Sacrovir  "  ad  Duodecimnm  lapidem,"  which 
•eems  to  mean  12  M.  P.  from  AtUun,  in  an  open 
oountiy.  Perhaps  Tacitus  dues  not  mean  to  speak 
c^  Ad  Duodecimum  as  a  place.  D'Anville  con- 
cludes that  the  march  of  Silius  was  from  Cabillunnm 
(^ChcUlon)  on  the  Saonet  which  is  likely  enough. 
Cabillonum  was  on  a  road  from  Lugdunum  to  Augus- 
todunom,  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  places  Cabillonum 
33  M.  P.  from  Augustodimum.  The  site  of  Sacro- 
rir's  defeat  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  spot  where 
the  Roman  proconsul  C.  Julius  Caesar  de&ated  the 
Helvetii,  &•  c.  58. 

2.  Duodecimum,  Ad.     [Decem  Paoi.] 

3.  The  Table  places  a  Duodecimum  18  from 
Koriomagus  (^Nymegm)^  on  the  road  to  Leyden. 
D'Anville  supposes  that  the  18  is  an  error,  and  should 
be  12,  and  that  the  12  are  12  M.  P.  Some  take 
the  18  to  be  M.  P.,  and  so  the  distance  would  be 
12  Gallic  leagues.  D'Anville  merely  led  by  a  name, 
and  probably  deceived  by  it,  fijces  on  Doodtmoerd^  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Waal,  as  the  phu».      [G.L.] 

DURA.  1  irk  Aoipa,  Polyb.  t.  52;  Anun.  Maic. 
XX.  5,  6),  a  fortified  castle  in  A:»yria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  £>ur 
or  Dura.  (Lynch,  R.  G,  I.  vol.  ix.  p.  447 ;  Layard, 
Nifiieveh  and  BabyUm^  p.  469.) 

2.  (Aov^  Isid.  Char.  p.  4 ;  Zosim.  iii.  14;  Amm. 
Marc.  JuiiL  5),  a  pUce  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Circesium  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  which,  according  to  Zosimus,  tlie  military 
monument  to  Gcnrdlan  was  eiected.  Ammianus 
differs  from  him  in  this,  stating  that  Gordian's  tomb 
was  at  Zaitha,  a  few  miles  distant  Eutropius  and 
BufuB  Festus  state  that  the  monument  was  20  M.  P. 
from  Circesium.  Zosimus  is  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
bability, correct.  liiidorus  states  that  Dun  was 
built  by  the  Macedonians,  and  was  called  Eubopus 
as  well  as  Duba  Nicanoeis.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  passage  in  Polybius  (v.  48)  does  not 
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iHhr  to  the  Aisynaa  town  of  this  name.  The  smm 
ranark  applies  to  the  reference  in  Stephanus,  who 
simply  refers  to  the  5th  book  of  Polybius,  in  which 
both  places  are  mentioned.  [V.] 

DURA'NIUS  iDordogne),  a  large  river  of  GaUia, 
whioh  joins  the  Garumna  {Garonne),  on  the  right 
bank  below  BordeoMB,  Auaonius  {Motttta,  ▼.  464) 
says  of  the  Doranins,  — 

**  Concedes  gelido  Dorani  de  monte  Tolntna 
Anmia." 

The  Dordogne  rises  in  Mont  Dor,  whioh  seems  to 
have  given  the  river  its  name.  Moni  Dor  is  in  the 
department  of  Pwf  de  Dome,  and  its  summit  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  of  central 
France.  The  name  Duranins  appears  in  the  middlo 
ages  in  various  forms;  and  Dordonia,  one  of  them,  ie 
the  origin  of  the  name  Dordogne,  [G.  L.] 

DURDUS  (t^  AovpSop  6pos),  named  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  appears  to  be  that  part  of  the  main  chain 
of  Atlas  from  which  the  river  Malva  takes  its  rise. 
Its  name  evidently  contains  the  same  root  as  Dyrin^ 
the  native  name  of  the  Atlas.  [P.  S.] 

DURE'TIK  The  Table  phices  Duietie  29  Gallic 
leagues  from  Portn  Namnetum  (JViantes),  on  the 
road  to  Gesocribate  {Brett).  The  next  station  after 
Duretie  is  Dartoritum,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Dariori* 
gum.  [Dariorigum.]  The  distances  in  the  Table 
cannot  be  trusted;  and  if  they  can,  we  must  be  sure 
about  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road  between 
Nanies  and  Fannet  bffore  we  can  determine  the 
position  of  Duretie.  Some  geographers  place  it  at 
Roche  Bernard,  near  the  head  of  the  aestuary  of  the 
Vilame.  D'Anville  proposes  to  alter  Duretie  to 
Durerie,  and  he  thinks  that  the  second  part  of  the 
word  contains  the  word  Herius,  the  name  which 
Ptolemy  gives  to  the  FtVatne.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  Duretie  is  probably  the  common  Celtic  name 
Dur.  [G.  L.] 

DU7UA  (Awpias,  Strab.:  Dora),  the  name  of 
two  rivers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  them  rising  in 
the  Alpe,  and  flowing  into  the  Padus.  (Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  20.)  They  are  commonly  called  by  writers  on 
ancient  geography  tbe  Duria  Major  and  Duria  Minor, 
but  we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  these  appel- 
lations. Pliny  calls  them  simply  "  Durias  duas;" 
and  Strabo  mentions  only  one  river  of  the  name. 
This  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  Celtic  Dwr 
tff  DuTy  water;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  its 
double  employment.  The  two  streams  are  now 
known  as  the  Dora  BaUea  and  Dora  Jiiparia :  the 
former  name  is  apparently  of  very  early  origin,  as 
the  geographer  of  Ravenna  in  the  ninth  century  calls 
it  *'  Duria  Bantica."    {Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  36.) 

1 .  The  Dora  BaUeOf  which  is  much  the  larger 
of  the  two  streams,  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennine 
and  Graian  Alps  {Great  and  Little  St,  Bernard), 
and  flows  through  the  great  valley  of  the  Sahusi 
{Val  d'Aosta),  receiving  on  its  course  nnmeroos 
tributaries  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  so 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  feeders  or 
tributaries  of  the  Padus.  It  flowed  under  the  walls 
of  Augusta  Praetoria  {Aoeta)  and  Eporedia  {Ivrea), 
and  joined  the  Padus  about  22  miles  from  the  latter 
dty,  and  the  same  distance  below  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum.  Strabo,  who  correctly  describes  this  river 
as  flowing  through  the  countjy  of  the  Salsssians,  and 
turned  to  much  account  by  that  people  fur  their 
gold- washings  [Salassi],  has  evidently  confounded 
it  with  the  other  river  of  the  same  name,  where  ho 
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aymkM  of  H  m  brnTing  its  Morce  doM  to  that  of  the 
Draentia  (^Durance).    (Stnb.  W.  pp.  803,  205.) 

2.  The  Dorift  MiAor  or  Dora  Biparia  rises  in  tlie 
Cottian  Alps  (the  Mont  (Ten^vne),  ahnoet  in  the 
same  spot  with  the  DruenUa;  it  flows  bj  Suea  (Se- 
gusio),  and  falls  into  the  Po  at  Turin  (^Aagtuta 
Taorinomm).  The  geographer  of  Raremia  calls 
it  aimplj  Doria,  without  any  dietinctive  epi  het. 
Though  inferior  to  the  preceding  river,  it  is  a  kige 
Btream,  having  its  source  among  the  high  Alps,  and 
being  fed  bj  nameroos  torrents  from  perpetual  snows 
and  gladers,  so  that  at  the  pobt  of  Its  Junction  with 
the  Po  it  is  little  inferior  to  that  river.     [£.  H.  B.] 

DITRIUS  (6  Ao^ptos  or  AovptaSf  Strab.  iiL  pp.163, 
folL,  162:  AdptoSf  Appian,  ffitp.  72,  90;  Awpfos, 
PtoL  ii.  5.  §§  2,  folL,  Marc.  Heracl.  p.  43;  Ac^ioy, 
DioD  Cass.  xzxTiL  52 ;  Doria,  Claudian.  LawLSeren, 
72 :  J)tiero)f  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  HlHpania,  rises 
in  BL  Idubeda  (Sierra  de  Vrhion),  among  the  Pe- 
lendones,  flows  W.  through  the  Oeltiberi  and  Yaccaei, 
and  past  the  cities  of  Numantia  and  Seguntia,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  between  Cale  and  Langobriga.  Its 
lower  course  divided  Lusitania  on  the  S.  from  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis  on  the  N.  Its  whole  length  was 
estimated  at  1S70  stadia,  of  which  800  stadia,  from 
its  mouth  upwards,  were  navigable  for  laige  vessels. 
(Strab.  IL  cc ;  Mela,  ui.  1.  §§  7, 8 ;  PUn.  iv.  20.  s.  34). 
Its  deposits  contained  gold  (Sil.  Ital.  L  234).  Its 
chief  tributaries  were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the 
Arkva,  the  PiBOKACA  (Pituerga'),  and  the  Abtura 
(Esla) ;  and  on  the  left,  the  Cuda  (Coa).       [P.  &] 

DimNOMAGUS.     [BuRUNcus.] 

DURNOVABIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
12th  and  15Lh  Itineraries,  and  generally  admitted 
to  be,  place  for  place,  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  name 
for  name,  the  modem  2)orchester  (in  the  county  of 
Dontet,  as  opposed  to  the  Oxfordshire  i>9rchester). 
The  root  d-r  Is  a  common  rather  tlian  a  proper 
name,  as  is  suggested  by  the  &ct  d  its  re-occur- 
rence. [Ddbobrivab.]  Definite  remains  of  the 
old  Roman  wall  have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Stukely  as 
still  standing  **  twelve  foot  thick,  made  of  nig- 
stooes,  laid  side  by  side  and  obliquely,  then  covered 
over  with  very  strong  mortar.**  Roman  coins,  which 
are  often  found  here,  are  called  /)om«pennies.  Re- 
mains of  Roman  camps,  and  pobable  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  attest  the  importance  of  the 
ancient  Dumovaria.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Kent,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station  from  London 
in  the  direction  tk  Richborougk  (Rutupae),  and  by 
general  oonsent  fixed  at  Roehetter.  The  prefix 
dur,  being  one  which  will  reappear,  may  conve- 
niently be  noticed  here.  It  is  the  Keltic  diorsss 
voter;  so  that  the  local  names  wherein  it  occurs  are 
the  Keltic  analogues  to  the  English  terms  Water- 
ford,  Bridge-toofer,  &c.  Camden  has  pointed  out 
the  following  corruptions  of  the  form  Durobrivao, 
viz.:  Durobrovaey  Durobrevitt  and  Civitas  Roibi, 
from  which  comes  the  Saxon  J7rq/e-ceaster=jBo- 
chetter.  In  the  fonndaticm  charter  of  the  cathedral, 
Rochester  is  expressly  called  Durobrovae,  The 
Rochester  river  (dbr)  is  the  Medway. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  Itineraries  we  also  find 
Durobrivae  (in  all  cases,  twenty-seven  Roman  miles 
from  London).  This,  along  with  the  satisfectory 
character  of  Uie  evidence  in  fikvour  of  Rochester, 
makes  the  present  notice  a  convenient  place  for  the 
investigation  of  2>iro«levam  and  />un>>vemum. 
Duroleeum  is  the  next  stage  to  Rochester  in  the 
Mocmd  Itinerary,  and  hat  Durovermun  is  twenty- 


eight  miles  fhxn  Dmrdbrivae.  But  m  tbe  next  t«» 
Itineraries  the  dbtance  is  <mly  twenty-five.  Tfav 
(as  Horaely  remarks)  makes  it  necessary  to  ooasider 
Dnrolevum  as  lying  somewhat  out  of  tbe  direct  roau 

Now  at  Len^ham  (aa  the  river  Xea)  we  have 
Roman  remains,  and  so  we  have  at  Charing  (also  on 
the  Len).  One  of  these  was  probably  t^  Roman 
Duro-fevum,  or  (considering  the  name  of  the  river, 
along  with  the  likelihood  of  that  of  the  station  being 
tbe  same,  the  chances  of  confusion  between  v  and  «, 
and,  lastly,  the  fact  of  the  names  D^a  and  Detma 
(q.  V.)  being  actually  confused)  Duro-ientnn;  a  read- 
ing already  suggested  by  previous  investigatan.  Tbe 
presoit  writer,  then,  fixes  Duroievum  (4enwn)  oo 
the  Xe»,  assuming  the  likdihood  of  an  improved 
reading,  and  laying  great  stress  on  the  name.  At 
the  same  time,  he  adds  that  Mewingtoo,  Stting- 
boume,  Milton,  and  Faversham  (all  on  a  diflferent 
line  of  road)  have  found  supporters. 

Durovemum  is  generally  identified  with  Canter- 
bury. It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Itinenuries  witk 
the  otha*  two  stations.  The  river  {dwr)  here  b  tbe 
Stour.     Ptolemy*s  form  is  Darvenum  (Aapodtmo^y, 

At  Rochester  remains  of  the  ancient  Dnnibrivae  are 
sufficiently  abundant ;  e.g.  corns  of  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
Constantins,  and  Constantine,  fibulae,  and  potteiy. 

At  Canterbuiy  the  evidence  is  of  tlie  same  kind; 
coins  being  numerous,  and  there  being  also  traces  of 
the  two  great  Roman  roads  which  led  to  Dover 
(Dnbris)  and  Ljfmne  (Lemanis).  [B.  6.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Britain,  to  the  nortli  of  the 
Thames,  and  different  from  the  Durobrivae  last 
mentioned.  It  appears  in  the  fifth  Itinerary;  and, 
as  the  form  is  Dnrobrivot,  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
give  the  true  termination  to  the  word,  here  and 
elaewhere,  and  become  justified  in  dealing  with  it  as 
a  feminine  plural  in  -ae.  In  the  Itineraiy  wherein 
it  appears  its  place  is  the  seventh  on  the  road  from 
Londinium  to  Luguvallinm  (London  and  Carlisle) 
Not  one,  however,  of  the  six  stations  that  precede  it 
is  identified  in  an  absolutely  satisfactory  manner; 
although  with  some  of  them  opinion  is  nearly  nn- 
aaimous.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Dnrobrivaa 
has,  as  the  fint  station  beyond  it,  CansemM,  and, 
as  the  second,  Lindum, — Causennae  being  aUnoet 
certainly  Jncorter,  and  lindum  being  as  unequivocal 
a  locality  as  any  in  Britain,  esLmeofti.  Hence, 
Durobrivae  was  two  stations  from  lAneoh^  in  the 
direction  of  London.  The  station  imroediatdj  on 
the  other  side  was  Dorolipons,  a  station  which  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  present  notice,  rather  than  onder 
its  own.    The  fifth  Itineraiy  runs: — 

**  Item  Londinio  Luguvallio  ad  vallum  II.  P. 
occcxiiii.:  aic,-^ 

ILP. 

Caesanxnago        .  •  •      zxviiL 

Colonia    -  .  .  -       xadiiL 

riUaFaostini       ... 

Icianos    .  -  •  - 

Camborioo  ... 

Duroliponte  ... 

Dmobrivas  ... 

Catisennis  ... 

Lindo       .... 

fte. 

Against  Cansennae  aa  A  noattmr  the  ol^edkna  ai« 
80  slight  as  to  make  the  identificatifln  one  of  the 
second  degree  of  certainty,  at  least  Again,  the 
traces  of  a  Roman  road,  running  neariy  doe  nocth  and 
south  of  Aneaster  (L  e.  without  any  wide  oompaas  or 
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'devUHon),  an  Domeroiis;  and  where  they  ooctir  thej 
are  remarkable  for  the  linear  character  of  their  di  - 
rectiao.  This  makei  anj  spot  30  Rnman  nulee  aoath 
of  Aneaster  likelj  to  batre  been  DurobriTae. 

The  boundaiyc^  the  coonties  of  Huntt  and  Nortk- 
ampfon,  at  the  spot  where  the  river  Neiie  (which 
divides  them)  flows  between  ChaterUm^  on  the 
Himimjfdonikiref  and  Catior^  on  the  iVbrlAomploii- 
jAtre,  side  of  the  river,  suits  this  measnreuient, — 
neartv,  thoagh  not  eiactly.  There  is,  however,  cooii- 
derable  evidence  of  other  kinds  in  fiivoor  of  one  (or 
both)  ofthese  two  places.  The  names  originate  in  Uie 
word  eattra.  The  idllage  (probably  the  crossing  of  the 
river)  is  fbond  in  Camden  and  certain  old  maps  as 
DotaX'/ord  ;  and  Don-mtm-ceatter  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Saxon  name  of  it.  Boman  raroains,  too, 
are  munennis. 

Whether  the  Hontingdon  or  the  Northamptonshire 
Tillage  was  the  tme  DurobrivoBf  is  nnoertain  and 
unimportant.  It  may  have  been  both,  or  neither, — 
the  term  Dorobrivae  applying  to  the  passage  (ford, 
ferry,  or  bridge)  interjacent,  rather  than  to  the  two 
eatira  which  defended  it. 

The  present  difference  in  the  names  is  not  onim- 
portant.  The  distinctian  between  the  Danish  and 
Anglo>Sazuo  nomenclature,  in  the  case  of  geogra- 
phical terms,  has  of  late  years  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  investigators;  and  it  is  well  known,  not  only 
that  certain  woids  and  forms  are  Danish,  as  opposed 
to  Saxon  (and  vie$  versd),  but  that  the  distribttti<xi 
of  each  wwds  and  forms  as  local  names  is  remarkably 
regnlar.  Thns,  where  one  Danish  fenn  appears, 
othera  do  so  also;  and,  although  there  is  no  part  of 
the  island  where  Saxon  forms  are  excluded,  there  are 
vast  tracts  where  there  is  nothing  Danish. 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  -Iim  is  -iy; 
•o  that  New^  sa  NeiO'ton, 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  thntk;  so 
that  5tip-ton  and  Fufar-tonssSAipton  and  FIsAtoft 

The  Danish  Ca  the  Anglo-Saxon  cA, —  Ckriby, 
as  opposed  to  CAarlton. 

The  Danish  kirk  ^  the  Anglo-Saxon  ckmrch,  — 
the  Danish  form  generally  bemg  initial,  the  Saxon 
final;  as  Ktrk-hf,  Dun-eAfireA. 

Lastly  (though  the  list  could  easily  be  enlarged), 
in  the  districts  where  the  Saxon  forms  prevail,  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Boman  term  oostra  is  -cAesfer 
or  -eester  (God-man- dkesler,  CAesler-ton,  Cuen- 
cuUt^  &C.);  whereas,  where  the  Danish  forms  pre- 
vail, it  IS  -cokUt  (Tad-oosfor,  An-ea«ter,  dwter- 
ton,  &C.).  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of 
distribution.  Now,  what  takes  place  in  the  very 
spot  under  consideration?  Even  this, — that  whilst 
Lmcolntkire  (on  the  borders  of  which  Cattor 
stands)  is  the  most  Danish  of  all  the  counties  of 
England, —  whiUt  NorthcunptotuMre  (to  which  it 
belongs)  is  largely  Danish,  —  whilst  Coster-ton, 
An-casfer,  &&,  are  Uie  northern  transformations  of 
eaatrat — whilst  every  other  Danish  shibboleth  (sA, 
carl-^  '•hjff  &c)  is  rife  and  common  as  we  ad^wice 
towards  Tori, — the  moment  we  cross  the  iVene, 
and  get  into  EmtUngdonihir^t  B%di^  and  Cam- 
hridgeMrtj  the  forms  are  ChuUr^  in  respect  to 
the  particular  term  coitra^  and  exdnsively  Saxon  in 
all  others.  No  trace  of  Danish  oceapancy  can  be 
foond  in  Huntt ;  so  truly  does  the  Nene  seem  to 
have  be«i  a  boundary,  and  so  abrupt  was  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Danes  who  said  cantor^  to  the  Saxons 
who  spoke  of  the  cikuUr  {eeattre).  More  than  this. 
At  some  time  between  the  evacuation  of  the  isle  by 
the  fiomans  and  the  Nornian  Conquett|  the  northem 
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and  Boutliem  defences — for  such  the  castra  of 
CAeffer-ton  and  Castor  (details  of  the  DuroMvae) 
were  —  may  have  constituted  the  opposed  and  hobtila 
parts  of  a  bilingual  town;  and  the  analogue  between 
the  prasent  Germano>DanUih  frontier  in  Sleswick- 
Holstein  may  thus  have  been  exhibited  in  England. 

Just  as  the  straight  character  of  the  remains  of 
the  Boman  roads,  now  existing,  between  Lmeoln  and 
Castor  induced  us  to  draw  our  line  as  directly  north 
and  south  as  possible,  the  physical  condition  of  tha 
country  south  of  Castor  forUds  us  to  assume  any 
notable  deviations  either  east  or  west  On  the  east 
lie  the  fenny  trMts  of  WkittUseaj  Hohne,  and  Rain- 
sojf;  and  on  the  west  the  Oxford-clay  tracts  of  iTante, 
— tracts  which  probably  were  some  of  the  last  parts 
of  the  ialand  to  become  occupied.  Thu  places  Du- 
rolipons  at  God-man-cAesHsr.  "  Dun^pons,*'  writes 
Horseley,  *'  has  been  generally  settled  at  Godmam' 
Chester  or  Hwstmgdtm.  The  situation  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  a  gentle  descent,  favonn  tha 
opinion  of  JSTanlai^dbn, — the  name,  that  of  Godiman' 
Chester  f  but  I  believe  there  has  been  no  Itinerary 
station  at  either  one  or  the  other."  The  reasoning 
of  Horseley  is  more  unsatisfectory  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  work.  He  lays  no  stress  whatever 
on  the  termination  -Chester.  Identifying  Cawibridge 
with  Dnrolipons,  he  writes  that  the  "name  inti- 
mates a  bridge  over  a  river,  to  which  the  luunc 
Cambridge  is  not  unsaitsble."  But  he  never  adda 
that  between  Oodmamehester  and  HwitimgdoH  there 
is  the  river  0mm  and  the  necessity  of  a  bridge. 
He  continues:  **■  Durobrivae  **  (whidi  he  strenuously 
urges  to  have  been  either  Castor  or  CkesterUm) 
'*is  the  station  next  to  Dordiipons.  The  distance 
here  is  very  exact  From  Durobrivae  to  Durollpons, 
in  the  Itinerary,  is  35  miles,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  computed  English  miles  should  be  nearly  26 
For  it  is  5  miles  finom  Castor  on  the  None  to  S^lton^ 
and  2 1  from  Stilton  to  Cassbridffe^  ice,"  Instead  of 
this  **  21  miles,"  the  real  distance  is  28.  Hence, 
the  numbers  of  Horseley,  instead  of  coinciding,  dis- 
agree. It  should,  however,  be  added  that  they  do 
not  come  out  clear  for  (TodsMMidhesler,  which  is  no 
more  than  18  English  miles  from  the  JVene.  Never- 
theless, Gedman^estert  as  the  equivalent  to  Duro- 
lipons,  involves  the  fewest  difficulties.     [R.  G.  L.] 

DUBOGASSES  (Dreasr).  This  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  in  the  form  Dnrocasis,  and  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Durocasio,  on  a  road  from  Medio- 
lanum  Aulercorum,  the  capital  of  the  Aulerci  Eburo- 
vices,  in  Gallia,  to  Durocasses.  Mediolanum  is 
Evreux,  The  Itin.  makes  17  Gallic  leagues  be* 
tween  Mediolanum  and  Durocasses,  or  25^  M.  P. 
Dreux  is  in  the  department  of  Euro  et  Loir,  on  the 
Bknse,  a  branch  of  the  Eure,  The  place  may  have 
been  within  the  territory  of  the  Camntes.  If  wo 
compare  the  form  of  the  word  with  Baiocasses, 
Yiducasses,  Velocasses,  it  seems  probable  that  Duro- 
casses is  properly  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  name 
Durocasses  was  ahorteued  to  Drocae,  and  then  to 
Dreux.  [G.  L.] 

DUROCATALAUNUM.     [CATAUkinii.] 

DUBOCOBBIVAK,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
second  Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Verulaminm 
(SL  Albans),  in  the  direction  of  Deva  (CAester). 
Probably  Dunstable,  [B-  G.  L.] 

DUBOCOBNOVIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  13th  Itinerary.  The  locality  of  Duro-eomovisnn 
is  that  of  Ctrea-  ehesteTf  or  the  ancient  Corta-enm. 
[CoRiHKtTM.]  It  is  14  miles  distant  from  Glevun 
((?<0-ce8ter),  and  the  military  road  between  the  t>«o 
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places  »  tnml  at  the  present  time.  Where  this 
cnvsea  the  /oMe-road,  Cirtnceater  etaods,  abundant 
ID  Roman  remains  of  aJl  kinda. 

Nasite /orname^  ai  well  aa  place /or  phaee,  Dmro- 
coriKwium  sa  Carvntumy  i.  e.  Duro-ixfrn-onom  u 
CoriA-eDm  in  a  compound  form.  The  root  lies  in 
the  name  of  the  present  river  CAuni ;  so  that  Cortn- 
enm  is  simplj  the  Chum^  and  Dmro-cor»-<mxati  is 
the  CAiini>water.  The  fact  of  the  Roman  towns 
being  qmonjmons  with  the  riyen  on  which  they 
stood  has  ah«ady  been  noticed.  [Drva;  Dkr- 
VBHTIO.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROCORTORUM  (^atms),  is  mentioned  hj 
Caesar  (^B.  G.  tL  44)  as  a  town  of  the  Remi,  the 
first  Belgic  people  north  of  the  Matrona  (ifiame). 
It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  people,  Remj, 
fnm  which  comes  the  modem  name  Beimt.  Strabo 
(p.  194),  who  writes  the  name  Darioortora  (Aovpi- 
K6fnopd)t  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  rhe  Remi,  and 
sajs  that  it  "  receives  the  Roman  governors;"  which 
Walckenaer  interprets  to  mean  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  govemora  of  Gallia  Lngdunensia. 
The  importance  of  the  position  is  shown  by  the  great 
number  of  Roman  roads  which  ran  from  Dun>- 
eortomm  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Ptolemy  (ii. 
0),  who  mentions  it  as  the  principal  town  of  tiie 
Remi,  has  Uie  form  A9vpoic6rropoif',  and  Stephanas 
B.  (s.  9.)  has  Aopmcvrropoi^  with  an  Ethnic  name 
AopoKorr6ptos.  It  is  probable  that  the  genuine 
name  is  given  by  Caesar  and  by  Strsbo;  for  Dur  is 
a  common  element  in  Gallic  names,  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end ;  and  the  word  Cort  appears 
also  in  the  names  Corterate  and  Cortoriacom.  Coins 
of  Durooortomm  are  given  by  Mionnet 

In  a  frsgment  of  an  oration  of  Fronto  (C  FroH' 
Umis  Jteliqmae,  ed.  Niebubr,  p.  271)  there  are  the 
words  '*  et  illae  vestrae  Athense  Duroooctboro,"  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  a  school  at  Duro- 
oortomm, where  rhetoric,  a  favourite  study  of  the 
Galli,  was  cultivated.  In  Ammlanns  (zv.  11)  the 
I^aoe  is  called  Remi,  and  enumerated  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Belgica  Secund^  It  wss  made  the 
Ifetropdis  of  Belgica  Secunda,  and  became  an  arcbi* 
episcopal  eee.  The  beantifiU  cathedral,  in  which 
tlie  French  kings  were  crowned,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  originally  on  the  site  of  a  Roman  temple. 
Reims  is  on  a  stream,  as  the  name  implies,  the  Ftffe, 
a  branch  of  the  Ainu. 

Reims  contained  many  edifices  of  the  Roman 
period,  out  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  chnrches  have  been  constructed. 
There  is  still  a  triumphal  arch,  commonly  ealled 
*'  L'Arc  de  triomphe  de  la  porte  de  Mars,"  of  un- 
certain date.  It  consists  of  three  arches  with  eight 
Corinthian  columns.  The  central  and  largest  arch 
is  about  37  feet  high;  the  whole  is  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  The  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away  from 
the  arch,  and  it  has  undergone  some  restorations, 
which  do  not  sppear  to  have  improved  it  There 
was  another  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Flavins  Con* 
stantinns,  but  it  has  been  destroyed.  About  400 
paces  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  gate  of  Itfars 
is  the  Mont-dArene^  the  form  of  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  an  amphitheatre;  bnt  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  oonstmcted  of  stme.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  enclosure  was  of  wood.  The  ca- 
thedral oontaois  a  piece  of  Roman  sculpture  com- 
monly called  the  tomb  of  Jovinus,  who  attained  to 
the  henoor  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  reliefs 
are  said  to  be  in  a  good  style.  There  are  some  trsoes 
ef  ancient  Thennae  at  Beims  in  three  booses  in  the 
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Rm  dm  CItntre.  Benner,  who  wrote  on  the  Bomdl 
roads,  traced  seven  which  branched  out  from  Rdmn 
The  authority  for  the  antiquities  of  Beiins  is  the 
DeicripUom  HiHorique  et  SUMtUtiqme  de  la  ViBe 
de  Remi,  par  J. B.F.  Gyruses.  [G.  L.] 

DUROLEVUM.     [Dukobritak,  in  f  ent] 

DUROLIPONS.  [DuROBRiVAB,  north  of  the 
Tkamee.'] 

DUROLITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  nimh 
Itinerary  as  being  15  miles  from  Londom,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Norwiok.  Another  reading  makes  the 
distance  17  miles.  The  line  of  this  road  is  pro> 
bably  indicated  by  the  syllable  Strat-  in  Strai-f^ 
(east  of  London).  Lejft-aa  or  L^ft-on-atone  ksDoto- 
lit-um.  [R  G.  L] 

DURO'NIA,  a  dty  of  Samninm,  nMDtiooeJ  ooly 
by  Livy  (z.  39),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  taken  I7 
the  Roman  consul  L.  Fapirius  in  b.  c.  293 ;  and  from 
the  amount  of  boo^  ti^en,  and  nnmber  ef  persoos 
put  to  the  sword,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  coo- 
siderable  town.  Its  site  is  suj^ueed  by  Italian  top»* 
grsphers  to  be  occupied  by  a  place  called  Cmia 
VeccMoy  10  miles  N.  of  Bajamo  CBoviamun),  end 
3  ftxun  MoUae,  beneath  which  flows  a  small  stresun, 
said  to  be  still  called  the  Dynme,  a  tributary  of  the 
Trigito  or  Triniom.  (Galanti,  Deecr.  deUe  Ihte 
SiciL  lib.  iz.  c.  4;  Romanclli,  vcj.  iL  pi  472.)  Thb 
locality  was  certainly  that  of  an  andcnt  city,  bet 
the  evidence  to  connect  it  with  Doronia  is  fiu-  fnn 
satisfiustoiy.  [E.H.B.] 

DURaNUM,  a  town  in  North  Gallia.  The  As- 
tonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Doronum  betwees 
Bagacnm  (BoMqr)  and  Verbinum  (  Ferwrne).  Tbe 
distance  from  Bagacnm  to  Duronnm  is  12  Gallic 
leagues  in  the  Itin., and  1 1  in  the  Table.  Both  antitO' 
rities  make  it  10  from  Duronum  to  Verbinom.  The 
term  Duronum  indicates  a  place  on  a  stream,  end  the 
place  which  oorresponds  to  the  position  in  the  Itina. 
aEetrmmgla  CkaueBie,Qr  Eeinm  Camekie^eM  D'An- 
ville  writes  it.  The  word  JEetnm  is  a  cormptioD  of 
Strata,  one  of  the  later  Roman  names  for  a  road ;  end 
Cauekie  or  CkamtSe  is  a  oorruption  of  the  Ute 
Latin  ibnn  "Caloeia."  Before  reaching  Verri», 
there  is  a  place  at  tbe  passage  of  th«  river  Oue 
named  JSttr^e-tm-poiU,  a  clear  indication  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  oM  road.  Nothing  is  known  of  Do- 
ronum; bnt  these  remarks  of  D'Anville  are  useful  in 
showing  what  are  the  indications  of  ancient  rosds  io 
France.    (D'Anville,  iVofioe,  &c.)  [G.  U] 

DURaSTOBUM,  DURO'STOLUM  {AmfpSore- 
povy  Aoup6vro\oi'  or  -Of),  a  place  of  Lower  Moesia, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  sn 
important  town  and  fortress,  in  which,  acoording  to 
Ptolemy  (iiL  10.  §  10),  the  legio  prima  ItaUea  «si 
stationed,  while  aooordiog  to  others,  it  was  the  head- 
quarter of  the  lej^  XL  Clamdia,  Durostoniin  is 
also  celabrated  as  the  birthpkce  of  Aetios.  ( Jomsnd. 
GeL  43;  oomp.  115;  Amm.  Marc  zzvii  4;  Prooop. 
De  Aed  iv.  7 ;  HierocL  p.  636 ;  TheophyL  L  8,  vl  6; 
Itin.  Ant.  223;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7.)  [L  &] 

DUBOTRIGES,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptoicoiy 
as  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Be\gae,  «s  i>0r-tec> 
shire.  [R.O.L.J 

DUBOVEBNUM.     [Dukobriyab,  in  KemL] 

DURVUS  MONS.  The  Sl  Jmmertkal  and  the 
Mmetertkalf  in  the  canton  of  Bern  in  Sfritserland, 
are  separated  by  a  rocky  barrier  of  tbe  Jon,  ia 
which  is  the  cleft  throogh  which  the  road  lesds  fnA 
Biel  to  B6le  and  Porsnfcty.  It  is  supposed  br 
some  writers  to  have  been  a  natoial  deft  in  whit'b 
tlie  Romans  formed  their  raid,as  a  Roman  imcnyivfi 
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en  the  rnck  shnws;  bnt  the  iwding  of  it  is  said  to 
be  doubtful.  The  place  ia  called  Uie  iVerre  Per- 
ficie  or  Pertuis  (Pertusa).  According  to  D'Anville 
(^Niftioe^  &c.),  the  inscription  oonUios  the  worda  via 
DYCTA  PKR  MOMTKM  DYRYYic ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  mountain  keeps  its  name  Dttrvau,  Acoording  to 
the  inscription,  a  nviB  col.  helvkt.  superin- 
tended the  work;  the  cokmia  is  probably  ATenticnm 
(^Atenehe).  [G.  L.] 

DYARDANES,  a  large  rirer  of  India,  mentioned 
only  bj  Curtina  (viii.  9.  §  9).  Forbiger  oatyectures, 
happily,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  BrakmapiUiraf  as 
no  other  riyer  but  it  and  the  Ganges  is  Ukelj  to 
hare  nourished  crocodiles  and  dolphins.  Strabo(xT. 
p.  719)  gives  a  similar  description  of  a  river  called 
the  Oedanes  (OtSdmrrt),  which  Qroskurd  and  othen, 
without  much  reason,  have  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  lomanes  of  Pliny.  [V.] 

DYMA£,  DYME  (Ai^iy),  a  town  in  the  south 
of  Thrace,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Hebrus, 
and  not  fitrfrom  its  mouth.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  18; 
/IM.  AnL  333;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  6;  Itm.  Bier,  602, 
where  it  is  called  BemaeJ)  It  is  identified  with  the 
modem  Feredijik  f  L.  S.] 

DYME  (Av^ii,  Pymaa,  Liv.  zzvii.  31 :  Eth.  Av. 
/iOibt,  also  AifuoSf  Steph.  B.  s.  v.,  Djmaeus,  Cic.  ad 
AU,  zvi.  1 ;  the  territory  i^  Avfuda,  Pol.  v.  17;  nr. 
KaravostdMi)ym  townof  Achaia,and  the  most  westerly 
of  the  13  Achaean  cities,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Herod,  i.  145 ; 
PoL  H.  41 ;  Strab.  viu.  p.  387.)  It  was  situated  near 
the  coast,  according  to  Strabo  60  stadia  from  the 
promontory  Arazus,  and  according  to  Pauaanias  30 
stadia  firem  the  river  Larisus,  which  separated  its 
territory  from  Elis.  It  is  further  said  by  Strabo 
(viiL  p.  337)  to  have  been  fiormed  out  of  an  union  of 
8  villages,  one  of  which  was  called  Teuthea  (Ttv$4a) ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  some  of  the  different  names, 
by  which  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  called,  were 
originally  the  names  of  the  separate  villages.  Thus, 
its  more  ancient  name  is  stated  by  Pausaoias  to  have 
been  Paleia  (Il^cia),  and  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
Stratus  (Srpor^f).  The  poet  Antimachus  gave  it 
the  epithet  Cauoonis,  which  was  derived  by  some 
from  the  iron  Caucon  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by 
oihera  from  the  Caucones,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  originally  inhabited  this  district  (Strab.  pp. 
337,  341,  342,  388;  Pans.  vii.  17.  §  5,  seq.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Dyme  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cassander,  but  his  troops  were  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  Aristodemus,  the  general  of  Anti* 
gonus,  B.  G.  314.  (Diod.  zix.  66.)  This  city  bad 
the  honour,  along  with  Patrae,  of  reviving  the 
Achaean  League  in  280;  and  about  this  time  or 
shortly  afterwards  its  population  received  an  acces- 
sion (ram  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Olenns,  who 
abandoned  their  town.  (Pol.  iL  41.)  [Olbnub.] 
In  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  220,  seq.),  Uie  territory  of 
Dyme,  from  its  proximity  to  Elis,  was  frequently 
laid  waste  by  the  Eleans.  (Pol.  iv.  59,  60,  v.  17.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  history  of  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  and  Pausanias  says 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  only  one  of  the 
Achaean  cities  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
(Paus.  L  c).  From  this  blow  it  never  recovered; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  without  inhabitants 
when  Pompey  settled  here  a  large  number  of 
Cilician  pirates.  In  the  dvil  wan  which  followed, 
■ome  of  these  new  inhabitants  were  expelled  from 
tiieir  lands,  and    restmied    in  consequence  their 
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old  ooGjpation.  (Stnb.  pp.  387,  665;  Appiaii, 
Mitkr,  96;  Flut.  Pomp,  28;  Cic.  ad  AtL  zvi.  1, 
**Dymaeos  agro  pulses  mare  iniestnm  habere,  nil 
mirum.")  Both  Strabo  (p.  665)  And  Pliny  (iv.  6) 
call  Dyme  a  colony;  but  this  statement  appean  to 
be  a  mistake,  since  we  know  that  Dyme  was  one  of 
the  towns  jdaced  under  the  authority  of  Patrae, 
when  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus 
(Paus.  I  c);  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  no 
other  Achaean  town  except  Patrse  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  self-government.  The  remains  of  Dyme 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  village  oiKaravo^AiL 
(Leake,  Mono,  vol.  iL  p.  160.) 

In  the  territory  of  Dyme,  near  the  promontory 
Arazus,  there  was  a  fortress,  called  Tkichos  (Tc^ 
Xot),  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules, 
when  he  made  war  upon  the  Eleans.  It  was  only  a 
stadium  and  a  half  in  drcumferenoe,  but  its  walls 
were  30  cubits  high.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eleans 
under  Euripides  in  the  Social  War,  b.  a  2S0,  but  it 
was  recovered  by  Philip  and  restored  to  the  Dymae- 
ans  in  the  following  year.  Its  site  is  peritaps  occu- 
pied by  the  castle  of  KaUogrid,  (Pol  iv.  59,  88; 
Leake,  vol.  ii  p.  164.)  There  were  also  two  other 
places  in  the  territory  of  Dyme,  between  the  city  and 
the  frontiers  of  Elis,  named  Hkcatombaeob  ('Eica- 
T6f»£aiotf)  and  Lamgok  (^Adyytnf\  the  Utter  ol 
which,  however,  appean  properly  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Eleans.  Near  Hecatombaeon  Aratus  and  the 
Achaeans  were  defeated  bj  Cleomenes,  who  followed 
up  his  victory  by  gaining  possession  of  Laqgon,  b.  o. 
224.     (Pol.  li.  51 ;  PluL  CUom,  14.) 

DY'NDASUM  (A^i'Sacror;  Eth,  AvyScure^t),  a 
pUce  in  Caria,  about  which  Stephanus  («.  v.)  quotea 
the  second  book  of  Alexander  on  Caria,  in  which 
passage  Dyndasa  is  mentioned  with  Calynda.  [G.  L.] 

DYRAS  {Aipas :  Gurgo),  a  liver  in  Malis, 
which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  flowed  between  the 
Speroheius  and  the  Meks  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  At 
present,  the  Gurgo  (the  Pyras)  and  the  Afavri^ 
neria  (the  Melas)  unite  their  streams  and  &11  into 
the  Spercheius.  (Herod.  viL  198 ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  428 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp^  11,26.) 

DYRIS,  DYRIN.     [Atlas]. 

DYRRHA'CHIUM  (Av^^axiev,  Steph.  B.;  PtoL 
iii.  13.  §  3,  viil  12.  §  3 :  JS;<A.  Av^x«>f,  Av^^xn- 
tf6s,  Dyrrachinus)^  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum 
in  the  Ionic  gulf,  which  was  known  in  Grecian  hia- 
tory  as  ErxDAioruB  {'ZwtSiaftyos,  Strab.  vii.  p.  316). 

It  is  doubtful  under  what  dreumstances  the  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Dybrhaghiux,  under  which 
it  usually  appears  in  the  Latin  writers.  Some  have 
affirmed  that  the  Romans,  considering  the  word  Epi- 
damnns  to  be  of  ill  omen,  called  it  Dyrrhachium 
from  the  ruggedness  of  its  situation.  (Plin.  iii.  23; 
Pwip.  MeU^  ii.  3.  §  12.)  The  Utter  word  is,  how. 
ever,  of  Greek  and  not  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  used 
by  the  poet  Enphorion  of  Chalcis.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 
Strabo  (p.  316)  applied  the  name  to  the  high  and 
craggy  peninsiUa  upon  which  the  town  was  built,  as 
does  also  the  poet  Alexander.  (Steph,  B.  e. «.)  And 
as  Dyrrhachium  did  not  exactiy  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  Epidamnus  (Pans.  vi.  10.  §  2),  it  probably 
usurped  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  from  its  natural 
features. 

Epidamnus  was  founded  on  the  isthmus  of  an 
outlying  peninsula  on  the  sea- coast  of  the  lUyrian 
Taulantii,  about  627  B.a,  as  b  said  (Euseb.  Chron.^t 
by  the  CoroyrsAans,  yet  with  some  aid,  and  a  portion 
of  the  settlers,  from  Corinth ;  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
Phalens,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Heraclidaa, 
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aocor^ng  to  the  nsnal  pivctice,  was  taken  from  the 
mother-city  Corinth.  (Thuc.  i,  24 — 26.)  Hence 
the  Corinthians  acquired  a  right  to  interfere,  which 
afterwards  led  to  important  practical  oonseqaenoes. 
Owing  to  its  favonrable  position  upon  the  Adriatic, 
and  fertile  territory,  it  soon  acqaired  considerable 
wealth,  and  was*  thickly  peopled. 

The  goyemment  was  a  close  oligarchy;  a  sin<rle 
magistrate,  similar  to  the  "  Cosmopolis  **  at  Opus, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  formed  a  kind  of  council,  while  the  arti- 
sans and  tradesmen  in  the  town  were  looked  upon  as 
■laves  belonging  to  the  public.  In  process  of  time, 
probably  a  little  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in^ 
testine  dimensions  broke  up  this  oligarchy.  The 
original  ^  archon  **  remained,  but  the  "  phylarchs  " 
were  replaced  by  a  senate  chosen  on  democratical 
principles.  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  4.  §  13,  iii.  U.  §  1,  iv. 
83.  §  8,  T.  1.  §  6,  T.  3.  §  4;  MUUer,  Dor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  160,  trans.;  Grote,  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  546.)  The 
government  was  liberal  in  the  admission  of  resident 
aliens;  but  all  individual  dealing  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Illyrians  was  forbidden,  and  the  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  an  authorised  selling  agent, 
or  "  Poletes."  (PluL  Quaest.  Grate,  c  29,  p.  297; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ziii.  16.)  The  trade  was  not  however 
confined  to  the  inland  tribes,  but  extended  across 
from  sea  to  sea,  even  before  the  construction  of  the 
Egnatian  Way,  and  an  Inscription  (Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inter.  No.  2056)  proclaims  the  gratitude  of  Odessus 
in  the  Euzine  sea  towards  a  citizen  of  Epidamnus. 

The  dispute  respecting  this  city  between  Corinth 
and  Contra  was  occasioned  by  a  contest  between  the 
oligarchica]  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  an 
internal  sedition,  and  the  Epidamnian  democracy,  in 
which  the  Corinthians  supixnrted  the  former.  The 
history  of  this  struggle  has  been  fully  given  by  Thu- 
cydides  (2.  c).  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
but  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  its  final  issue.  Nor 
is  anything  known  of  its  further  histoiy  till  312  B.C., 
when,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Corcyraeans,  Glaa- 
cias,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  made  himself  master  of 
Epidamnus.  (Died.  six.  70,  78.)  Some  years 
afterwards  it  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Illyrian 
pirates;  the  inhabitants,  on  recovering  from  their 
first  alarm,  fell  upon  their  assailants,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  fh>m  the  walls.  (Polyb  ii.  9.)  Not 
long  aftv,  the  Illyrians  returned  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town;  but  fortunately  for 
the  city,  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  consul  compelled 
^e  enemy  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  Epidamnus 
from  this  time  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Romans,  to  whose  cause  it  appears  to  have 
constantly  adhered,  both  in  the  Ulyrian  and  Mace- 
donian wars.  (Polyb.  ii.  1 1 ;  Liv.  xxix.  12,  xliv.  30.) 

At  a  later  period,  Dyrrhachium,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  a  free  state  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiv.  1 ),  be- 
came the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Caesar  and 
Pompeius.  The  latter  moved  from  Thessalonica, 
and  threw  himself  before  Dyrrhachmm;  the  Pom- 
pelans  entrenched  themselves  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Apsus,  so  effisctually  that  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
take  up  his  position  on  the  left,  and  resolved  to  pass 
the  winter  under  canvass.  This  led  to  a  series  of 
renuurkable  operations,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  great  captain,  in  spite  d"  the  consummate  ability 
he  displayed  in  the  face  of  considerable  superiority  in 
nnmbera  and  position,  was  compelled  to  leave  Dyrrha- 
chinm  to  Pompeius,  and  try  the  fortune  of  war  upon 
a  second  field.    (Caesar,  B.  C.  iiL  42—76 ;  Appian, 
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B.  C.  ii.  61 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  49 ;  Locan,  tL  29—63.) 
Dyrrhachium  sided  with  M.  Antonins  daring  the 
last  civil  wars  of  the  Repnblic,  and  was  afUmrda 
presented  by  Angnstns  to  his  soldiers  (Dion  Cast. 
ii.  4),  when  the  Illyrian  peasants  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  municipal  law  from  the  veterans  of  the 
empire.  The  inhabitants,  whose  patron  deity  was 
Venus  (Catull.  Carm,  xxziv.  11),  were,  if  we  may 
believe  Plantus  {Menaedm.  act  u.  sc  i.  SO— 40>  a 
vicious  and  debauched  race.  The  city  itself,  under 
the  Lower  Roman  Empire,  became  the  capital  uf 
the  new  province,  Epims  Nova  (Mai^nanit,  HoMd- 
buck  der  Rom.  AU.  p.  1 15),  and  is  mentiooed  by  the 
Byzantine  historians  as  being  still  a  considerable 
place  in  their  time  (Cedren.  p.  703 ;  Nioeph. 
CaUist  xvu.  3).  Gibbon  (2>edme  aaJ /otf.  vol.  v. 
pp.345 — 349)  oomp.  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire^  vol. 
XV.  pp.  133 — 145)  has  told  the  story  of  the  memo* 
rable  si^e,  battle,  and  capture  of  Dyniiachiam^when 
the  Norman  Robert  Goiscard  defeated  the  Gretks 
and  their  emperor  Alexius,  a.d.  1081 — 1082.  The 
modem  Dnratzo  represents  this  ]Jac«;  the  sur- 
rounding conntiy  is  described  as  being  highly  st- 
tractive,  though  unhealthy.  (^Albamenf  Rumtiim, 
und  die  Oeaterrekkuch  Montme^riMeke  Granty 
Jos.  MOller,  Png.  1844,  p.  62.)  There  are  a  greet 
number  of  autonomous  coins  belonging  to  this  dtj, 
none  however  nndor  the  name  of  Epidamnus,  bat 
always  with  the  tpigrapk  ATP,  or  more  rmrelv 
ATP  A, —  the  type,  as  on  the  cmns  of  Conjm,  a  cow 
suckling  acalf;  on  the  reverse,  the  gardens  of  Alctooiu^ 
(Eckhel,  vol.  ii  pi  165.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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DTETA  (rd  Avpra,  Arrian,  iv.  30),  a  small 
town  in  the  country  of  the  Assacani,  in  the  wcsteni 
Panjab,  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.       [V.] 

DYSOltUM  (A^wpoy),  a  mountain,  the  atuatioo 
of  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  lake  Prasias  sod 
the  extent  that  should  be  assigned  to  the  Maccdania 
of  Herodotns  (v.  17),  in  his  descripticoi  of  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Mogabasus  to  Amyntas  I.,  king  of 
Macedonia.  By  Macedonia,  Uerodotos  prokibi/ 
meant  the  kingdom  of  liis  own  time,  or  at  least  that 
of  Amyntas,  who  had  already  made  great  advances 
to  the  Stxymon.  Prasias  will  then  be  the  same  is 
the  lake  Cercinitas,  and  Dysorum  that  part  of  the 
mountam  range  towards  Sokho  which  separates  the 
Stiymonic  plmn  from  those  that  extend  to  TiicMa- 
lonica  and  the  Axius.  (Leake,  Nortkem  Gretcty 
vol.  iii.  p.  210,  iv.  p.  .-iSl.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

DYSPO'NTIUM  (AiMnrtfmor :  Etk.  AMrvsr^ 
Tifvs),  an  ancient  t(*wn,  in  the  tezritocy  of  Pi«S| 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  son  of  Oenomaos,  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  situated  in  the  plain  on  the 
road  from  Ells  to  Olympia.  It  hiy  north  of  the 
Alpheius,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  probably  nnr 
the  modem  Skapkidu  Being  destroyed  by  the 
Eleians  in  their  war  with  the  Pisatae  [Eus],  iti 
inhabitants  removed  to  ApoUonia  and  Epidaniiitts. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  357;  Pans.  vi.  82.  §4;  SCt ph.  & 
s.  V. ;  Cnrlius,  Pdoptmtutatf  voL  it  p.  73.) 


DTSTUS. 

DYSTUS  (Adirrot:  Elk,  A^crriot :  DAytfls), 
A  town  in  Eaboea  in  the  Tidnity  of  EretriAf  men* 
tiooed  bj  Theopompns.  It  still  bean  the  nune  of 
DAyfta,  which  TiUiige  is  sitoated  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  PoHd  B^fah,  (Steph.  &.«.«.;  Leake, 
Ncrthttn  Greece^  toL  iL  pp.  436, 439.) 
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EBAL  MONS  (Spot  TcuiidX),  a  monntain  of 
Palestine,  always  associated  in  the  sacred  narrative 
with  the  neighbooring  Gerizim,  from  which  it  is 
aeparated  by  a  narrow  Talley,  in  which  is  situated 
the  town  cf  NabUmie  [Neafolm],  the  ancient 
Shechem;  Ebal  being  on  the  north  of  the  Talley, 
Gerizim  co  tiie  south,  which  may  acooont  for  a 
phenomenon  remarked  by  some  traveUers,  and  thus 
described  by  Manndrell  (p.  61):  —  **Tho'  neither 
of  the  mountains  has  much  to  boast  c^  as  to  their 
pleasantness, yet,  ss  outf  passes  between  them,Gerizim 
seems  to  discover  a  somewhat  more  verdant,  fruitful 
aspect  than  EbaL  The  nsson  of  which  may  be, 
because  fronting  towards  the  north,  it  is  shel- 
tered from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  its  own  shade: 
whereas  Ebal,  looking  southward,  and  receiving  the 
son  that  comes  directly  upon  it,  must  by  conse- 
qaenoe  be  rendered  more  scorched  and  nnfmitful." 
It  was  from  Mount  Ebal  that  Moses  commanded 
the  blessmgs  to  be  pronoonoed  by  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  the  curses  were  from  Mount  Gerizim 
(^DeuL  xi.  29);  and  upon  this  mountain,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  were  to 
set  up  plaistered  stones  inscribed  with  the  Decalogue, 
and  to  erect  an  altar  and  offer  sacrifices  (^Deut, 
zxriL  4, 5;  oomp.  Joih.  viii.  30, 31).  The  remark- 
able variation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateudi,  which 
assigns  Gerizim  to  this  use,  is  a  matter  of  histoiy 
and  philology,  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  identity  of  the  two  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nabhme  with  the  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  of  So-ipture  was  called  in  question  by 
£u<ebius  and  S.  Jennne,  who  assign  to  these  Scrip- 
ture names  a  position  £.  of  Jericho  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gilgal  (^Onomaat  s.  v.  Gabal),  in  ac- 
cordance, as  the  latter  thinks,  with  the  samd  nar- 
rative {CommenL  in  Deuty.  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  that  no  mountains  or  hills  are 
found  in  the  Valley  oi  the  Jordan,  between  Jericho 
and  the  river,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  objection 
to  the  received  sites  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  text:  and  although  the  transition  in  the  history 
(Jotkua,  viii.  30)  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  heart  of  Mount  Ephnum  is  sudden  and  abrupt, 
yet  the  hii»tory  of  Jotham  {Judges,  ix.)  nnmis- 
takeably  phMres  Gerizim  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Shechon,  of  the  identity  of  which  with  NabUmte 
[Nbapous],  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  question 
is  fiilly  discussed  by  ReUnd,  with  his  usual  learning 
and  acumen.  (JHMgerL  MiactU.  pan  L  p.  121, 
&c)  [0.  W.] 

EBELLI'NUM.    [Ilbbobtes.] 

EBLANA  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  between  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  Bubinda 
{Boyne)  and  Oboca, »  DuUm.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EBORA  ("Effovpa:  EoorOj  Bu.),  an  important 
iiiUnd  dty  of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Augusta  Emerita  {Mecida)  to  Olisipo  {LMon). 
It  was  a  mnnicipium,  with  the  old  Latin  franchise 
and  the  snmame  of  Liberalitaa  Julia,  {/tin.  AnL 
pp.  418,  426;  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  8; 
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Coina  ap.  Flora,  Med.  voL  L  ppw  380,  ML ;  Mion- 
net,  voL  L  p-  2,  Si^ppL  voL  i.  p.  3;  Sestiui,  p.  6; 
Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  1 1 ;  Inscr.  ap^  Grater,  p.  225.  No. 
3,  p.  489.  No.  9.)  Among  the  fine  ruins  of  the  dty, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  an  aqueduct  and  a 
temple  of  Diana.  (Flores,  Eip.  S.  voL  xiv.  p.  100 
Murphy,  Travels  in  Partwfol,  p.  302).     [P.  &] 

EBORACUM  ('Eff^poicoO,  the  chief  Roman  town 
in  Britain.  The  first  author  who  mentions  Ebora- 
cum  is  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 1 16)^  with  whom  it  is  a  cit^ 
of  the  Brigartes,  and  the  station  of  the  Sixth  (the 
Victorious)  Legion.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  how> 
ever,  that  the  words  Aryivw  i  puc9^>6pios  may  not 
be  the  gloss  of  some  later  writer.  That,  place  for 
place,  the  station  of  the  legion  was  Eboracum,  is 
shown  by  the  context  of  the  notice.  For  Ebcnacum 
and  Camunlodunum,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are 
given,  but  not  for  the  locality  of  the  Sixth  Legi«in; 
these  being  the  same  with  the  former  of  those  two 
places:— 

'Etf^pcurof  -  -  ^  K,  9^  y, 
Jiryimtf  t  nK9^6fnos  .... 
Kcii»ow\69owop     -        -     fl|.    8.    i|{l 

That  EboFKum  is  Tarh  has  never  been  doubted. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Eo/onoie,  and  the  Norse  Jordvik, 
connect  the  ancient  and  modern  forms,  name  for 
name.  Place  for  place,  too,  the  frequent  notices  of 
Eboracum  (generally  written  £b«racum)  in  the 
Notitia,  give  us  similar  evidence.  Lastly,  a  single 
inscription,  which  will  be  noticed  in  Uie  sequel, 
with  the  name  ebvracvm,  has  been  found  within 
the  area  of  the  present  dty. 

The  early  importance  of  English  and  Saxon 
York  has  drawn  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  ite  history  and  antiquities;  nevertheless,  the 
Roman  remains  found  within  ite  predncte  are  by 
no  means  oi  first-rate  importance.  They  fidl  short 
of,  rather  than  exceed,  the  expectations  suggested  by 
the  historical  prominence  of  the  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  able  local 
archaeologiste.  First  comes  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  site  of  the  Roman  town,  as  determined  by  ite 
line  of  wall  Of  this,  satis&ctory  remains  have  been 
discovered,  in  the  shape  of  foundations;  as  have  ihso 
Roman  bricks,  transferred  to  several  more  recent 
stracturos.  Remains,  too,  of  one  of  the  gates  have 
been  found, — probably  the  Praetorian ;  though  of 
this  the  evidence  is  only  circumstantial.  It  fronto 
the  north,  the  part  most  exposed  to  hostile  inroads. 
Its  locality  is  that  part  of  the  modern  dty  wall 
which  adjoins  Bootham  Bar.  Here  we  find  two 
walls  extending  frxxn  20  to  30  feet  inwards,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  rampart- 
wall,  and  near  them  some  radely-scnlptured  grit- 
stones, which  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  a  pediment 
or  frieze.  On  one  is  seen  a  quadriga;  the  carving 
being  but  rude  and  indifierent,  and  there  being  no 
inscriptions  to  throw  a  light  over  ite  meaning.  Foun- 
dations, too,  of  more  than  one  muzal  tower  can  be 
traced. 

The  remains  which  have  been  discovered  fiofrm  the 
walls  of  three  sidea  of  the  andent  Eboracum  only. 
For  the  fonr^,  the  traces  have  still  to  be  detected. 
From  what,  however,  has  been  found,  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  considers  that  "  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  Roman  dty  was  of  a  rectangular 
form,  of  about  650  yards  by  550,  enclosed  by  a  wall 
and  rampart -mound  of  earth  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  wall,  and  perhaps  a  fosse  without"  This  area 
is  not  only  inconsiderable  is  compared  with  that  of 
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kfM  pTMent  citj,  bat  as  oampand  trith  Uie  wMe 
extent  of  the  ancient  one,  Btnoe  the  preceding 
measarements  apply  only  to  the  parts  within  the 
walls ;  the  saboihs  being  coosidenible,  and  the  Roman 
remains  (as  opposed  to  the  intra^mund  part  of  the 
town)  being  abundant  The  chief  streets  of  these 
saburbs  followed  the  chief  roads,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  that  which  led  to  Calcaria  (^Tad- 
caster),  Next  to  this  was  the  one  towards  Isarinm 
{Aldboromgk).  The  others,  in  the  direction  of  Man> 
ciinium  (IfcMcAesfar)  and  Pmetorinm  (Patrm^ 
ton)f  are  less  rich  in  relics.  In  other  words,  the 
streets  of  the  subnrbe  of  the  ancient  Eboracnm  seem 
to  have  been  prolonged  in  the  north  and  sonth  rather 
than  in  the  east  and  west  directions.  The  river 
Fostei  however  much  it  may  be  more  or  less  a  na- 
tural channel — a  water-coacse  rather  than  a  cutting 
—  retains  its  Roman  name.  Of  private  dwellings, 
baths  (with  the  hypocausts),  pavements  (tesseUted), 
the  remains  are  numerous.  So  thej  are  in  respect 
to  temples,  altars,  and  votive  tablets.  From  these 
4ome  of  the  most  remarkable  inscriptions  are — 

1. 

DBO  .  aAHCTO. 

8KBAPI. 

TUfPLYX  .  ABO  (a  solo). 

LO  .  FECIT 

CL  .  BIBRONT 

MIANYS  .  LEO. 

LEG  Yl.  YIO 

S. 

l.O  .M 

DU  .  DBABVSQTB 

B06PITALIBVS  .  PB 

ITATIBVSQ  .  OBCON 

MBVATAM  SALVTEM 

BVAK  .  BVORVVQ. 

P  .  AEL  .  MARCIAK 

TS  .  PRAEF  .  COH. 

ARAM  .  SAO  .  F  .  KC  .  D 


DEAE  FORmiAB 
80SIA 

jYNcnrA 

g  AETONT. 

ISAVRIGI 

LEO.  AVO 

4. 

OEHIO  LOCI 
FEUCITBE 

5. 

M  .  VBREO  .  DIOOEITBS  liliilviR  OOL 

BBVRIDBDKQ   MoRTCIYBSBITVRIX 

CVBVB  HABO  8IBI   YIYVB  FECIT 

In  the  last  of  these  inscriptions  the  combination 
liiiilviB  gives  us  the  title  Sevitf  a  title  applied  to 
certain  municipal,  colonial,  or  military  officers  of 
unascertained  value.  It  is  this  inscription,  too^ 
whsre  we  find  the  name  Ebvr  (ss  Eburaemn),  the 
term  eol  (^  eoioma)  attached  to  it. 

The  first  of  them  is  interesting  from  another 
feet;  viz.  the  foreign  character  of  the  god  Serapis, 
whose  name  it  bears.  Besides  this  piece  of  evi- 
dence to  the  introduction  of  exotic  superstitions  into 
Roman  Britain,  a  so-called  Mithrsic  sUb  has  been 
found  at  York,  i.  e.  a  carved  figure  of  a  man,  with 
a  oao  and  ohlan^,  stabbing  a  bulL  The  dress,  act, , 
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and  attitude,  along  with  certain  cfaancterklies  ia 
the  other  figure  of  the  gnap^  *ppw'  to  justify  this 
uterpratatioD. 

Tombs,  sepulchral  inscriptioos,  oral,  Samiai 
ware  in  cocmderable  quantatiea,  tana  the  reiwaindtr 
c^  the  non-metallic  Roman  antiqiiities  of  York;  fee 
which  may  be  added  a  few  articles  in  glass.  Fibolse, 
armillae,  and  coins,  represent  the  metalluqgy.  Of 
these  latter  those  of  Geta  are  the  most  nnmenNB. 
It  has  been  remarked,  too,  that,  although  throogboat 
Britain  genarsllj,  of  the  coins  of  the  two  oaafpen, 
those  of  Canusins  are  the  nrare  common,  in  tbe  neieb- 
bourhood  of  York  thej  are  less  abundant  than  thoes 
of  his  successor  Allectus. 

The  evidence  that  Sererus  died  at  York  is  fran 
hb  life  in  Spartianus  (c.  19),  whose  atatemcnt  is 
repeated  hj  Aurelins  Victor  (de  Coeie.  20),  Eatm- 
pius  (viiL  19),  and  other  later  anthoritics.  Victor 
{L  c.)  calls  Eboracum  a  municipiam;  but  in  an 
ancient  inscriptioo  it  is  styled  a  cokmia.  The 
perar  Goostantius  also  died  at 
lean  from  Eutropius  (x.  I).  The 
dited  fects,  such  as  the  residence  of  Papinian,  and 
the  birth  of  Constantine  the  Great,  at  York,  rest  oa 
no  classical  evidence  at  aU.  The  supposed  foneral 
mounds  of  Sevems,  near  York,  are  natural,  rather 
than  artificial,  formations.  (Philipp*s  Torkgkare; 
Wellbelovsd's  York.)  [R  G.  L.] 

EBREDUNUM,  EBURODUMUM  (Fevrtfai). 
This  is  the  Castrum  Ebredunense  of  the  Notitia  of 
the  Gallic  provinces,  at  tbe  southern  end  of  the  lake 
of  NenekAtd,  in  the  canton  of  Vamd  in  Switxeriaad. 
It  is  situated  where  the  river  Orbe  enten  the  hks^ 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  phuse  which  is  mentioocd 
in  the  Notitia  of  the  empire:  "  in  prevlncia  Galla 
Ripensi,  praefectus  clasns  Barcariorwn  EbmJnni 
Sapaudiae;"  for  the  fleet,  whatever  it  maj  hare 
been,  could  not  have  been  kept  at  Ebrodnnun  on  the 
Durance.  [G.  L.1 

EBRODJJ'JXim  C^p6BwPw:  EwArtm).  There 
is  some  variation  in  the  writing  of  the  fint  part  of 
tbe  name.  It  is  Epebrodunum  in  Strabo*s  text,  but 
Casaubon  corrected  it  Strebo  (p.  179)  says  that 
**  frem  Tarasoo  to  the  bonlersof  the  Vocootai  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent  of  the  Alps,  thnogh  the 
Druentia  and  Caballio,  is  63  miles;  and  fraok  tbenos 
to  the  other  boundaries  of  the  Vooontii,  to  the  ktnx* 
dom  of  Cottins,  to  the  village  of  Ebrodnnnm,  99.* 
Ebrednnum  was  in  the  country  of  the  Catoriges,  and 
just  on  the  bordere  of  the  Vooontii,  as  it  appears. 

The  position  of  Ebrodunum  is  easQj  detennined 
bj  tbe  Itins.  and  the  name.  Ptolemy  (iii.  l)  mtn- 
tions  Eborodunum  ss  the  dty  of  the  Gatnriges,  and 
no  other.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  Ebrodnnnm  is 
called  Mansio,  like  Caturiges  (CAor^),  which  was 
also  in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges.  [Catubiobb.] 
There  are  Roman  remains  at  Choryei,  and  none  are 
mentioned  at  Embrun,  though  it  appean  that  the 
cathedral  of  Embrun  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  Romaa 
temple,  or  that  some  of  the  materials  of  a  temple 
were  used  for  it  [G.  L.] 

KBUDA,  EBUDAE  INStTLAS.     [Hebcdbb.] 

EBU'RA  or  E'BORA.  1.  CB^«»P««  'EC^^  & 
Tjucar  <fe  Bamrameda),  a  city  and  fottAsas  of  the 
Turduli,  in  Htspania  Baetica,  at  tha  mootli  of  the 
river  Baetis((?«adia2ginrtr),  on  its  left  bank.  (Strsb. 
ul  p.  140;  Mek,  iii.  1,  CatUUmn  Eboramliitrt; 
Ptol.iL  4.  §11;  Itis^AnL  ^42ei  SUfh.  B. s, 9,; 
Inscr.  ap.  (hiiter,  p.  489.) 

2.  Ebura  Ceres  MB,  an  inland  dty  of  Hispania 
probably  in  this  neighboorfaood  of 
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(Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  8 ;  Inscr.  mp.  Miiratori,  p. 
461 ;  Flores,  £«p.  &  toL  xii.  p.  890;  Uktrt,  vol  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  370.) 

3.  ("Eff^X  an  inland  dty  of  the  Edetani,  in 
Hii»pania  Tarraconensis,  SE.  of  Caeaarattjgnista,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  63).  (Brietins,  T<»b, 
ParaU.  yoI.  i.  p.  268;  Ukert,  rol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  417.) 

4.  Mela  (iii.  1)  mentions  an  Ebon  as  a  port  of 
the  Celtici,  at  the  NW.  entreraity  of  the  peninsaUf 
which  Ukert  takes  to  be  Barrt  on  the  Tambre» 
(Ukert,  vol. ii.  pt  i.  p. 438)  [P.  S.] 

EBIJRI  (^Eboli)^  a  town  of  the  LncanianSf  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  8.  15),  who  exprersly 
ascribes  it  to  that  people;  though,  from  its  situation 
N.  of  the  Silarus,  it  would  seem  to  have  naturally 
belonged  to  Campania,  or  the  PicentinL  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town  are  visible  on  a  hill  called  the 
Monte  tFOro^  between  the  modem  city  of  EMi  and 
the  right  hank  of  the  Silanis,  over  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  Roman  bridge.  An  inscription  found 
there,  with  the  words  "  Patr.  Mun.  Ebur.,"  i.  e.  Pa- 
truno  Municipii  Ebnrini,  both  proves  the  ruins  in 
question  to  be  those  of  Eburi,  and  attests  its  muni- 
cipal rank.  (Bomanelli,  vd.  iii.  p«  614;  Mommsen, 
/.  R,  N.  189.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EBUROBRICA  (in  the  Antonine  Itin.),  EBURO- 
BRIGA  (in  tlie  Table),  was  on  a  road  between  An- 
tesiodumm  {Avxerre)  and  Augnstobona  (TVoyec). 
There  is  the  usual  difficulty  about  the  distances,  but 
it  is  not  great.  It  is  agreed  that  the  place  is  SX. 
Florentmy  on  the  small  river  Armance^  which  flows 
into  the  Armanqon^  a  branch  of  the  FofMM.  The 
termination  JfrtoOy  briga,  or  hrwa  is  all  one,  and 
always  indicates  the  passage  of  a  river.  D'Ainville 
observes  that  between  Si.  FloreiUm  and  Auxerre  the 
passage  of  the  Strain  is  at  a  place  called  PoniHgnjf, 
in  which  case  we  have  a  Ronum  name  in^cating  the 
same  fvX  that  the  Celtic  term  "  briva"  or  '•  briga" 
indicates.  [G.  L.] 

EBUROBRITIXJM  {Ehora  de  Aleobazd),  a  town 
of  Ln^itania.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  Florez,  Etp,  S, 
vol.  xiv.  p  176.)  [P.  S.] 

EBUROMAGU&    [HsBRoxAoas.] 

EBURO'NES  ChSoifmvMs,  Stiab.  p.  194),  a  na- 
tion  in  that  division  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  names 
the  Belgae.  He  says  that  the  Condrusi,  Ebnrones, 
Caeraesi,  and  Paemani  were  called  by  the  one  name 
of  German!  {B.  G.  ii.  4).  When  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenchtheri,  who  were  Germans,  crossed  the  Rhine 
from  Germania  (b.  c.  55),  they  first  fell  on  the  Me- 
napii,  and  then  advanced  into  the  territories  of  the 
Eburone«  and  Condrusi,  who  were  in  some  kind  of 
political  dependence  on  the  Treviri.  (£.  G.  vr,  6.) 
The  position  of  the  Eburones  was  tiiis.  On  the 
Rhine  the  Ebnrones  bordered  on  the  Menapii,  who 
were  north  of  them,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ebnrones  was  between  the  Mosa  (Ifcuu) 
and  the  Bhme,  {B.  6.  vi.  5  ;  r.  24.)  South  of 
the  Ebarones,  and  between  them  and  the  Treviri, 
were  the  Segni  and  Condrusi  (B.  G.  vi.  32)  ;  and 
the  Condrusi  were  in  the  country  of  Liege.  [Con- 
drusi.] The  Eburones  must  have  occupied  Lim- 
b^frg  and  a  part  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  province.  In 
B  o.  54,  Caesar  quartered  a  legion  and  a  half  during 
the  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  under  the 
command  of  his  legati,  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L. 
Aunaiculeius  Cotta.  The  Eburones,  headed  by  their 
two  kings,  Ambioriz  and  Cativolcns,  attacked  the 
'^("nan  camp;  and  after  treacherously  inducing  the 
I^ans  to  teave  their  stronghold  on  the  promise  of  a 
Mf<»  pusagi)  they  massacred  nearly  aU  of  them. 
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(A  0.  ▼.  26 — 87.)  In  the  following  year  Caemr 
entered  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  and  Ambioriz 
fled  before  him.  Cativolcns  poisoned  himself.  The 
country  of  the  Eburones  was  difficult  for  the  Romans, 
being  woody  and  swampy  in  parts;  and  Caesar  invited 
the  neighbouring  people  to  come  and  plunder  the 
Ebnrones,  in  order  to  save  his  own  men,  and,  also,  with 
the  aid  of  great  nnmbers,  to  exterminate  the  nation* 
(A  G.  vi.  34).  While  Caesar  was  ravaging  the 
c-ountry  c^  the  Eburones,  he  left  Q.  Cicero  with  a  le- 
gion to  protect  the  baggage  and  stores,  at  a  place 
called  Aduatuca,  which  he  tells  us  in  this  passage 
had  been  the  fatal  quarters  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
though  he  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the  place 
before  (v.  24).  He  places  Aduatuca  about  the  middle 
of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  place  is  Tongem, 
[Adoatica.]  Caesar  burnt  eveiy  village  and 
building  that  he  could  find  in  the  territory  of  the 
Eburones,  drove  oflF  all  the  cattle,  and  his  men  and 
beasts  consumed  all  the  com  that  the  badness  of 
the  autumnal  season  did  not  destroy.  He  left  those 
who  had  hid  themselves,  if  there  were  any,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  all  die  of  himger  in  the  winter. 
And  so  it  seems  to  have  been,  for  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  Eburones.  Their  country  was  soon  occupied 
by  another  German  tribe,  the  Tungri. 

The  anne3Ee<l  coin  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Ebu- 
rones; but  as  the  nation  was  extirpated  by  Caesar, 
it  could  have  had  no  coins.  The  coin  may  perhapa 
belong  to  the  Eburovices,  or  to  Ebnrodunom.  ^G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  THE  EBURONES. 

EBUROWCES,  a  Gallic  tribe,  a  branch  of  the 
Aulerci.  [Aixbrci.]  They  are  mentioned  hy 
Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  17)  with  the  Lexovii.  Pliny  (xr. 
18)  speaks  of  the  Aalerci,  "  qui  cognominantur  Ebu- 
rovices, et  qui  Cenomani."  Ptolemy  (iL  8)  makes 
the  Av\4pKot  *EiovpeuKol  extend  from  the  Ligeris 
to  the  Sequana,  which  is  not  trne.  Their  chief  place 
was  Mediolannm  {Evreux).  Their  limits  correspcmd 
to  those  of  the  diocese  of  Evreux,  and  they  are 
north  of  the  Camutes.  [G.  L.] 

E'BUSUS.      [PlTTUBAE.] 

ECBATANA  (rit  'EK^dreva :  the  genuine 
orthography  appears  to  be  'AT^droyo,  as  it  is  now 
written  in  Herodotus,  and  as  we  learn  from  Steph.  B* 
it  was  written  by  Ctesiaa  :  'Av-oCdrofo,  Isid.  Char, 
p.  6,  ed.  Hudson :  Ecbatana-ae^  Hieran.  Chnm* 
E%uieb.\  Lncil.  Satgr,  vii.),  a  celebrated  ancient  city 
of  Media.  Its  foundation  was  populariy  attributed, 
like  those  of  many  other  very  ancient  places,  to 
Semizamis,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  great  road 
to  it  from  Assyria,  by  Mt  Zarcaeus  or  Zagros,  to 
have  built  a  palace  there,  and  to  haTe  plentifully 
supplied  the  district  in  which  it  was  utuated  with 
water,  by  means  of  an  enormous  tunnel  or  aque- 
duct (Diod.  ii.  13.)  According  to  the  same  author 
(I.  c),  the  city  of  Semiramis  was  seated  in  a  place  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (Mt, 
Elieend)^  and  would  therefore  correspond  pretty 
nearly  with  the  position  of  the  pre^ent  Hamaddn, 
Herodotus  telk  a  difl'erent  story  :  according  to  him^ 
the  city  was  of  later  origin,  and  was  built  by  the  coui- 
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mand  of  DdooeB,  who  had  been  elected  king  by  the 
people,  after  thej  had  reoomioed  thnr  ibnner  inde- 
pendence.   HerodoCns  describes  with  coosiderable  mi- 
nuteness the  pecnliar  character  of  this  itmctnre, — 
which  had  seven  concentric  walls,  each  inner  one  bdng 
higher  than  the  next  outer  one  by  the  battlements 
only.  The  natnre  of  the  groond,  which  was  a  conical 
hill,  fiivonred  this  mode  of  building.     These  battle- 
ments were  painted  with  a  series  of  diArent  ooloon: 
the  oatemiost  was  white,  the  second  Uack,  the  third 
purple,  the  foorth  blue,  the  fifth  bright  red,  and 
sixth  and  seventh,  respec  ivelj,  gilt  with  silver  and 
gold.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  story  of  the 
■even  cokwred  walls  it  a  fable  of  Sabaean  origin,  the 
colours  mentioned  by  Herodutns  being  preciAely  the 
•ame  as  those  used  by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  seven 
great  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  seven  dimates  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  revolve.  (Rawlinson,  J.  R,  Gtogr. 
S<te.  vol.  X.  p.  128.)  Herodotus  adds,  what  is  clearly 
improbable,  that  the  size  of  the  outer  wall  equalled 
in  circumfermoe  that  of  the  city  of  Athens.     He 
probably  obtained  his  information  from  the  Medes 
he  met  with  at  Babylon*     Diodoms,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  Arhaces,  on  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  traasfoned  the  seat  of  empire  to  Ecbatana 
(iL  24 — 28),  so  that,  according  to  him,  it  must 
bave  been  already  a  great  city.     Xenophun,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cardochian  hills,  heard  that  there  were 
two    principal    roads   from   Asityria ;    one  to  the 
&  into  Baliylonia  and  Media,  and  the  other  to  the 
E.  to  Suaa  and  Ecbatana.     It  would  seem  pretty 
certain,  that  the  former  is  the  road  by  Kermanthdh 
to  Uamaddn ;  the  latter,  that  by  Rowattdiz  and  K«U 
Shin  into  Aeerbaijan,  and  thence  through  the  valleys 
of  KurdUtdn  {Mak-Sdbadan)  and  Laristan  to  Snsa. 
He  mentions  that  the  great  king  pas^ted  his  summer 
and  spring  respectively  at  Susa  and  Ecbatana  (^Anab, 
iii.  5.  §  15),  and,  in  another  place,  tliat  tlie  Persian 
monarch  spent  generally  two  summer  months  at  Ec- 
batana, three  spring  months  at  Susa,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  months  at  Babylon  (^Cyrop.  viii.  6.  §  22). 
The  same  fact  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523). 
During  the  period  of  the  wan  of  Alexander  tlM 
Great  we  have  frequent  mention  of  Ecbatana  :  thus, 
after  ArbeU,  Dareius  flies  thither,  taking,   most 
likely,  the  second  of  the  ruutes  noticed  by  Xeno- 
pbon    (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.   19.    §  2).      Alexander 
marching  in  pursuit  of  him,  comes  to  it  from  Susa 
(iii.  19.  §  4),  and  transports  thither  as  to  a  place 
of  peculiar  security  the  plunder  which  he  had  taken 
previously  at  Babylon  and  Susa,  ordering  Parmenio 
to  place  them  cit  r^r  JUpor  r^p  4v  EirSardrois, 
and  to  leave  there  a  force  of  6000  Macedonians 
under   Uarpalus   as    their   guard    (iii.  19.   §  7). 
Again,  when  Alexander  at  last  overtook  and  captured 
Bmsus,  he  sends  him  to  Ecbatana — as  to  the  most 
important  place  in  his  new  dominions,  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  Medep  and  Persians  (iv.  7.  §  3); 
and,  on  his  return  from  the  extreme  eai^  Alexander 
aacrifioes  at  Ecbatana    and    exhibits    games  and 
musical    contests   (vii.  14.  §  I).     At  Ecbatana, 
Alexander's  favourite  Hephaestion  died,   and  the 
eonqneror  is  said   to   have  destroyed   the  faimuus 
temple  of  Aesculapius  there,  in  sorrow  for  him  ;  an 
aneodiite,  however,  which  Arrian  docs  not  believe 
(vii.  14.  §  5).     la  Polybius  we  have  a  curious 
description  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ancient  town, 
as  it  had  existed  up  to  the  time  of  Seleucus.    He 
states  that,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Media 
was  the  one  best  fitted,  from  natural  causes,  for  the 
natntenauce  of  a  great  and  settled  monarchy,  the 
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rffchnen  of   its   land  being    remaikable  and  tb 
abundance    both   of    ito    inhabitanta   and  of  iti 
cattle.     He  remarks  of  Ecbatana  itself,  that  it «» 
situated   in  the   northern    part  of  the  pnmDM, 
adjoining  the  districts  which  extend  thence  to  tk 
Pains  Maeotts  and  the  Euxine, — and  tfaat  it  vm 
under  the  roots  of  Mt  Orootea  (^Eheta^i)  in  a  rodkr 
situation.    He  adds  that  there  were  no  walk  i«nd 
it,  but  that  it  had  a  citadel  of  enormous  stKBLth, 
and,   adjoining  the  citadel,  a  royal  palace  full  of 
rich  and  beautiful  workmanship,  —  all  the  wood 
uaed   being  cedar  or  ^presa,   but  wholly  oorere-i 
with  silver  and  golden  platea :  moat  of  these  me- 
tallic omamenta,  he  subsequently  states,  bad  biea 
carried  away  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  Antifv.ns 
and  Seleucus,  the  temple  of  Aena  (^aod^)  aWif 
preserving   some  of  these  deooimtiaiia  up  to  the 
time  when  Antiochus  came  there ;  so  that  a  im- 
sideraUe  sum  of  nxney  was  onned  from  them. 
The  book  of  JndUk  gives  a  remaikabb  acoooot  «f 
the  building  of  Eibatana  **  in  the  days  of  Arphaxai 
who  reign^  over  the  Medea  in  Ecbatana,"  bm 
which  it  u  evident  that  it  was  a  pboe  of  pnt 
strength  (L  2—4).     It  has  not  been  quite  aiti»- 
foctorily  made  out  who  thia  Arphaxad  was;  aad 
some  have  identified  him  with  Phraortes  and  vb» 
with  Deiooea.      The  former  is,  perhaps,  the  mst 
probable  oondnsion,  aa  the  same  book  relates  a  fe« 
veiaea   further  hia  overthrow   by   NebochodanMor 
'*  in  the  monntaina  of  Bagau  ^  (v.  14),  nhicb  cor- 
responds with  HerodotnB*8  statement,  that  this  ixB% 
fell  in  A  battle  with  the  Assyrians  (L  102).    Be 
phwe  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Maooab.  L  3,  where  it 
is  stated  that  Antiochus  died  there,  on  his  flight 
from  Persepolis ;  in  TobU,  iL  7,  vi.  5,  viL  1,  "^heie 
it  is  evidently  a  place  c^  importance ;  and  in  £era, 
vi.  2,   under  the  name  of  Achmetha,  who  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  m 
found  "  in  the  pahu»  that  ia  in  the  proriace  d 
the  Medes."    Subsequently  to  the  period  of  the  ws 
of  the  Seieoddae,  we  find  scarcely  any  mentioD  of 
Ecbatana,— and  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  b«d 
ceased  to  be  a  pboe  of  any  note,  or  that  its  site  bad 
been  occupied  by  a  dty  of  some  other  name :  Flio/* 
however,  alludea  to  it,  stating  that  it  was  boill 
(more  probably,    restored)   by   Seleocns   {yi  1^ 
8.  17) ;  adding,  a  little  further  on,  that  it  wss  re- 
moved by  Dareius  to  the  mountains  (vi.  26.  s*  S')i 
though  it  wouid  seem,  that  hia  two  statements  oa 
hardly  apply  to  the  same  plaoe.    Cnrtins  speab  d 
it  as  «*  caput  Mediae,"  remarking  that  it  ms  (ft 
the  time  when  he  was  writing)  under  the  dam- 
nation  of  the  Parthians  (v.  8.  §  1);  whik  Josepba* 
preservea,  what  was  probably  a  Jewish  tradhjce, 
that  Daniel  built,  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  a  tonr 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  still  extant  in  his  daj. 
aasertmg  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  kiqga  Ix^ 
Persian  and  Parthian  to  be  buried  there,  sod  ftr 
the  custody  of  their  tombs  to  be  oonunitted  to  a 
Jewish  priest  {AmL  JtuL  x.  11.  §  7).    He  states 
that  it  was  m  this  tower  that  the  decree  of  Cthu 
was  discovered.  (AnL  JtuL  xL  4.  §  6.)    I^iJ* 
Ammianus  phuw  it  in  Adiabene  (or  issjria  PtoperX 
— on  the  confines  of  whkh  province  he  mnst  bim> 
self  have  marched,  when  aooompanyiAg  the  amy  « 
Jovian  (xxiiL  6). 

Various  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  none  «4  w1d<^  "^ 
we  think,  satisfiutory.  Bochart  wappami  that  it 
was  derived  from  Agbatkoy  which,  he  mjh  i^* 
"  variously  ooioiued  ;*  but  it  ii  more  fn^*^ 
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thst  it  should  be  derived  from  '^  Achmetha." 
Herodotus  and  Ctesiai  write  Agbafana.  There 
seems  little  doabt  that  the  Apobatana  of  Isidoma 
refers  to  Ecbatana,  and  is  perhaps  onlj  a  careless 
mode  of  prononncing  the  name;  his  words  are 
carious.  He  speaks  of  a  place  called  Adrogiananta 
or  Adrapanantaf  a  palace  of  those  among  or  in  the 
Batani  (rdr  iv  Barivo(s),  which  Tifi^ranesi  the 
Armenian,  destroyed,  and  then  of  Apobatana,  "  the 
metropolis  of  Media,  the  treasury  and  the  temple 
where  they  perpetually  sacrifice  to  AnuUs."  If 
the  country  cf  the  Batani  corresponds,  as  has  been 
supposed,  with  Mesobatene,  the  position  and  de- 
scription of  Apobat  ma  will  a^ree  well  enough  with 
the  modem  Hamadan.  (G  Masson,  J,  R.  At,  Soc. 
xii.  p.  121.)  The  coincidence  of  the  names  of  the 
dfity  worshipped  there,  in  Polybius  Aena,  in  Isi- 
dorus  Anaitis,  may  be  noticed ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  "  Nanea  "  whose  priests  slew  Anti- 
ochus  and  his  army  (2  Maccttb.  i.  13)  was  the 
goddess  of  the  same  place.  Plutarch  {Artax  c  27) 
mentions  the  same  fact,  and  calls  this  AnalUs, 
Artemis  or  Diana  ;  and  Clemens  Alex,  referring  to 
the  same  place  speaks  of  the  shrine  of  Anaitis,  whom 
he  calls  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Masson  (I.  c.) 
noticed  ontaide  the  walls  of  Hamaddn  some  pure 
white  marble  columns,  which  he  conjectured  might, 
very  possibly,  have  belonged  to  this  celebrated 
building. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  curious  that,  though 
we  have  such  ample  references  to  the  power  and 
importance  of  Echatana,  learned  men  have  not  been, 
indeed,  are  not  still,  agreed  as  to  the  modem  place 
which  can  best  be  identified  with  its  ancient  position. 
The  reason  of  this  may,  perhaps,  be,  that  there  was 
certainly  more  tlian  one  town  in  antiquity  which 
bore  this  name,  while  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  there  were,  in  Media  itself,  two  cities  which, 
severally  at  least,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  had  this 
title.  If,  too,  as  has  been  suspected,  the  original 
name,  of  which  we  have  the  Graecised  fomi,  may 
have  meant  **  treasury,"  or  *♦  treasure-city,"  this 
hypothesis  might  account  foi  part  of  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  on  this  subject.  It  must  also  be 
nmembered,  that  all  our  accounts  of  Echatana  are 
derived  thnmgh  the  medium  of  Greek  or  Roman 
authors,  who  themselves  record  what  they  had  heard 
or  read,  and  who,  in  hardly  any  instance,  if  we 
except  the  caae  of  Isidorus,  themselves  had  vbited 
the  localities  which  they  describei.  The  principal 
theories  which  have  been  held  in  modem  times  are 
those  of  Gibbon  and  Jones,  who  supposed  that  Ec- 
batana  was  to  be  sought  at  TaJbrk;  of  Mr.  Williams 
{Life  of  AleaDcmder\  who  concluded  that  it  was  at 
I»fah6n  ;  of  the  majority  of  scholars  and  travellers, 
such  as  Uennell,  Mannert,  Olivier,  Kinneir,  Morier, 
snd  Ker  Porter,  who  place  it  at  Hamaddn ;  and  of 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  has  contended  for  tJie  inde- 
pendent existence  of  two  capitals  of  this  name,  the 
one  that  of  the  1  met  and  champaign  country  (known 
anciently  as  Media  Magna),  which  he  places  at 
Bomad&ny  the  other  that  of  tiie  mountain  di&trict  of 
Atropatene,  which  he  ptaces  at  Tdkhtni-Soleiman  in 
the  province  of  Aaerbdijan,  in  N.  laL  36°  25'  W., 
long.  47^  10  (J.  A  Oeog.  Soe.  vol.  x.  pt.  I).  Of 
these  four  views  the  two  first  may  be  safely  rejected; 
bat  the  last  is  so  new  and  imporUnt,  that  it  is 
°^c«Mry  to  state  the  main  features  of  it,  though 
k-'^*^  be  obviously  impomible  to  do  more  in 
this  place  than  to  give  a  concioe  otitliiie  of  Colonel 
vou  I. 
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BawAOflons  avestigations.  It  is  important  to  i*- 
member  the  ancient  division  of  Media  into  two  pro- 
vinces, Upper  Media  or  Atropatene  [Atropatbnb], 
and  Lower  or  Southern  Media  or  Media  Magral 
(Strab.  zi.  pp.  523,  524,  526,  529) ;  for  there  is 
good  reason  ibr  supposing  that,  m  the  early  history, 
contemporary  with  Cyrus  (as  subsequently  in 
Roman  times),  Media  was  restricted  to  the  northern 
and  mountainous  district.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  small 
province  nearly  surrounded  by  high  ranges  of  hills, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Media  of  Alexander's 
aera  which  the  small  jnovince  of  Persis  did  to 
Persia,  in  the  wide  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  on  this 
distinction  that  much  of  the  corroborative  evideooe, 
which  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  adduced  in  iavoor  of 
his  theory,  rests  :  his  belief  being,  that  the  city  of 
Deioces  was  the  capital  of  Atropatene,  and  that  many 
things  true  of  it,  and  it  alone,  were  in  after^^mea 
transplanted  into  the  accounts  of  the  Echatana  of 
Media  Magna  (the  present  Hamad&n).  Colonel 
Rawlinson  is  almost  the  only  traveller  who  has  had 
the  advanta^  of  stndying  all  the  localities,  which 
he  attempts  to  illustrate,  on  the  spot,  and  with 
equal  knowledge,  too,  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
authorities  to  whom  he  reierB. 

In  his  attempt  to  identify  the  mine  of  TaUU-i" 
SoMmAn  with  those  of  the  earliest  capital  of  Media, 
Col.  Rawlinson  commences  with  the  latest  autho- 
rities, the  Oriental  writers,  proceeding  from  them 
through  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  historians  to 
that  rf  the  Greek  and  Boman  empires,  and  thence, 
upwards,  to  the  darkest  times  of  cariy  Median 
history.  He  shows  that  the  ruins  themselves  are 
not  kter  than  Tfmlir's  invasion  in  a.i>.  1389;  that 
th^  probably  derive  their  present  name  ftaoi  a 
local  mler  of  KwduiAnj  Soleim^  Shah  Abdh,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
A.  D.;  that,  previous  to  the  Mtfghels,  the  city  was 
universally  known  as  Skht  in  all  Oriental  authom, 
and  that  Sh^  is  the  same  place  as  the  Byzantine 
Canzaca.  This  is  his  first  important  identificatioa, 
and  it  depends  on  the  careful  examination  of  the 
march  of  the  Roman  general  Narses  against  the 
Persian  emperor  Bahrin,  who  was  defeated  by  him 
and  driven  across  the  Oxus.  (Theophylact.  v.  5-^ 
10.)  Canzaca  is  described  by  Theophanes,  in  the 
campaigns  of  HeracHus,  aa  ^  that  city  of  the  East 
which  contained  the  fire>temple  and  the  treasuries 
of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia"  {Chrcnogr.  ed.  Goar. 
p.  258:  see  also  Cedren,  BitL  p.  338;  Tzetz.  CkU, 
iii.  66;  and  Procopms,  BdL  Pert.  iL  c.  24);  its 
name  is  derived  from  Kandzag,  the  Armenian  modi- 
fication  of  the  Greek  Gaza,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  capital  of  Atropatene  (xi.  p.  523;  Ptol.  vi.  18. 
§  4).  The  notice  of  the  great  fire-temple  (of  which 
ample  aoooonts  exist  in  the  Orioitid  authorities 
which  CoL  Rawlinson  eitee),  and  the  Byzantine 
l^end  of  the  treasuries  of  Croesus  (in  manifest 
reference  to  Cyrus;  compare  Herod,  i.  153),  are  so 
many  links  in  the  chain  which  connect  Shfz,  Canzaca, 
and  Echatana  together.  Colonel  Rawlinson  proceeda 
next  to  demonstrate  that  Canzaca  was  well  known 
even  earlier,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  under 
the  form  Gazaca,  as  one  of  the  largest  Median  cities 
(xxiii.  c.  6),  and  he  then  quotes  a  remarkable  passage 
frcHu  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  (writing  probably  about 
A.D.445)  states  that  Tiridates,  who  received  the  sa- 
trapy of  Atropatene  in  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  a.  d.  297,  when  he  visited  his  newly  ac- 
quired province  of  AzerbiQ^  **  repaired  the  foctifi- 
eations  of  that  plaoe^  whidi  was  named  the  second 
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Ecbatma,  or  seren- walled  dty  **  (ii.  c.  84 ;  compare  also 
Steph.  Bya.  «.  v.  Gazaca,  who  qaotes  Qoadrattis,  an 
aathor  of  the  second  centniy,  for  the  name  of  what 
he  calls  "  the  largest  city  in  Media,"  and  Arrian,  who 
terms  it  "  a  large  yillage**).  Daring  the  aera  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  its  conflicts  with  the  Boman 
power,  CoL  Bawlinson  prove%  as  we  think,  satisfiic- 
torilj,  that  the  names  Phraata,  Praaspa,  Vera,  Gaa, 
and  Gazaca  are  used  indifferentlj  for  one  and  the 
same  citj.  (Compare,  for  this  portion  of  the  history, 
Plat.  AnUm.]  IMon  Cass.  zlix.  25 — 31;  Appian, 
Hist.  Parth.  pp.  77,  80,  ed.  Schweigh.;  Floras,  iv. 
10;  and  for  the  names  of  Gasa  and  Vera,  and  the 
distinction  between  them,  Strab.  zi.  p.  523.)  The 
next  point  is  to  compare  the  distances  menti(med  in 
ancient  aathors.  Now  Strabo  states  that  Gazaca 
was  2400  stadia  firom  the  Araxes  (xi.  pw  523),  a 
distance  equivalent  to  about  280  English  miles; 
while  Plinj,  in  stating  that  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media  founded  by  Seleocus,  was  750  miles  from 
Seleaoeia  and  20  from  the  Caspian  gates,  has  eri- 
denUy  ooofbunded  Ecbatana  with  Europaa  (now 
VerAmm)  (vi.  14.  s.  17).  The  former  measure 
Col.  Bawlinson  shows  U  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  position  of  TaUU-i-SMmdn.  Colonel  Bawlioscm 
demonstrates  next,  that  the  capital  of  Media  Atro- 
patene  was  in  the  most  ancient  periods  called 
Ecbatana — assuming,  what  is  certainly  probable, 
that  the  dynasty  founded  by  Arbaces  was  difierent 
from  that  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  com- 
menced with  Deiooes^  a  oentuxy  later.  Arbaces,  on 
the  fiUl  of  Nineveh,  conveyed  the  treasures  he  found 
there  to  Ecbatana,  the  seat  royal  of  Media,  and  it 
is  dear  that  here  the  Ecbatana  of  Media  Magna  is 
meant.  (Died.  iL  8.)  To  the  same  place  belongs 
the  story  of  Semiramis,  also  recorded  by  Diodorus, 
and  previously  mentioned.  After  five  generations 
Artaeus  ascends  the  throne  at  the  same  place. 
During  his  reign  the  Cadnsians  (who  are  constantly 
aasodated  wiUi  the  Atropatenians  in  subsequent  his- 
tory) revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  Parsodes. 
Colonel  Bawlinson  happily  suggests  that  this  is  no 
other  than  the  Deiocee  of  Herodotus,  Parsodes  or 
Phrazad  being  an  affiliative  epithet  fhun  his  father 
Phraortes.  (Died. I.e.;  Herod. i. 95—130.)  When 
vre  examine  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  is  clear 
that  be  is  speaking  of  some  place  in  Atropatene  or 
Northern  Media.  Thus  he  states  that  **the  pa»- 
tures  where  they  kept  the  royal  cattle  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Agbatana,  towards 
the  Euxine  sea.  In  this  quarter,  toward  the  Sapirea, 
Media  is  an  elevated  oonntiy,  filled  with  mountains 
and  covered  with  forests,  while  the  other  parts  of 
the  province  are  open  and  champaign."  (Herod,  i. 
€.  110.)  Colonel  Bawlinson  then  shows  that  the 
f^Mting  state  of  Takht-i'Soleimdn  bears  testimony 
to  the  accunte  information  which  Herodotus  had 
cbtained.  It  is  clear  from  bis  account  that  the 
Agbatana  cH  Deioces  was  believed  to  be  an  embattled 
ccnical  hill,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  and  the  town 
was  round  its  base  in  the  plain  below.  Colonel 
Bawlinson  adds  that  there  is  no  other  position  in 
Azerbdfjin  which  cornwponds  with  this  statement, 
except  Takht'i'Solehndnf  and  cites  abundant  evi- 
dence from  the  Zend  Avesta,  as  compared  with  the 
Byzantine  and  other  writers  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded, in  reference  to  peculiarities,  too  important  to 
have  been  only  imagined,  which  mark  out  and  de- 
termine this  locality.  It  is  impossible  here  to  state 
his  aignments  in  their  fulness;  but  we  may  add 
that  firem  (he  Zend  he  obtains  the  word  Var,  the 
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root  of  the  BApis  of  the  Greeks  (see  Hesycb.  wai 
Suidas,  i. «.),  which  is  constantly  aised  to  dcn(4«  the 
Treasure  Citadel  of  Pkbatana :  of  the  Vefm  of  Stnb  : 
of  the  Balaroth  (L  e.  Vara-rdd,  river  of  Vara)  (-f 
Theophylact,  whence  we  have  hapurfuof — the  keeper 
of  the  Bans — the  title  used  by  the  empenn  htn- 
clius  in  reference  to  the  goveniar  of  the  fortm«  of 
this  very  place.  In  condosion,  Colonel  Rawlin^^fi 
suggests  that  the  Ecbatana  of  Pliny  and  Jasepho) 
refers  to  the  Treasure  Citadel  of  Persepolis;  tb«t 
there  are  grounds  for  supposing  a  similar  treasDiy  to 
have  exibted  in  the  atrcag  position  of  the  Sjnsa 
Ecbatana  on  Mount  Carmel  (Herod.  iiL  62 — 64; 
Plin.  V.  19.  §  17);  and  that,  if  there  ever  wis  (as 
some  have  supposed)  an  Assyrian  place  of  the  sani* 
name  (Bicli,  Kurdutan^  i.  p.  153),  the  cattle  cs 
AmadiyiUi — which,  according  to  Mr.  Layard(i.  p. 
161),  retains  the  local  name  of  Ek-badao— will 
best  suit  it  (See  also  Jountai  of  Edueatum.  vol  ii 
p.  305 ;  and  Thirlwall,  Hut.  of  Greett,  vdL  \i. 
Append.  2.,  where  the  site  of  HLnadin  is  aMj  de- 
fended.) [V.] 

ECCOBRIGA  or  ECOBROGIS,  as  it  appears  ia 
the  Antonine  Itiiv,  is  placed  on  a  road  from  Aticm 
{Angora)  to  Tavia.  Eccobriga  alsso  is  mcntintW 
in  the  Table,  on  a  road  from  Angora  to  Tarium,  kt 
it  is  the  only  name  in  which  the  two  Itinenne< 
agree.  The  place  is  within  the  limits  of  Gaiat'u, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  an  instance  of  a  name  with  tbe 
Gallic  termination  bripa.  [G.  L] 

ECDIPPA  (^EjcSltnra),  a  maritime  town  of  Vn- 
lestine,  identical  with  the  Scripture  Achzib  (Ji^L 
six.  29,  'ExofiS  LXX.),  in  the  borders  of  A-^ber.  \t% 
ruins  were  first  identified  by  Manndrel]  (a.tj.  1697) 
near  the  sea-shore,  about  3  hours  north  of  Acre, 
which  he  thus  describes :  *^  We  passed  by  an  oU  tc«n 
called  Zibj  situated  on  an  ascent  close  by  the  Bca.-iiic 
This  may  ]vobab]y  be  the  old  Achzib  mentioofd  is 
Joshua,  xix.  29  and  Judges,  i.31.,  called  afterwardi 
Ecdippa:  for  St.  Jerome  places  Achxib  nine  n-iies 
distant  from  Ptolemaia  towarda  Tyre,  to  wbiob 
account  we  found  the  situatioD  of  £ib  exsrtl; 
agreeing.  This  is  one  of  the  {dacea  oat  of  which  tbe 
Ashurites  could  not  expel  the  Canaanitiah  natiTC?.* 
(Jowmejf,  p.  53).  Theltinerarium  HiemolyautainuB 
places  it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Ptdemais  (Acrt), 
and  as  many  south  of  Alexandroschene,  the  modm 
IskandeHina.  [G.  W.] 

ECETBA  CEx^pa,  Dionys.,  Steph.  B. :  f  <&• 
*Excrpatr<$f,  EcetranusX  nn  ancient  ehy  of  the 
Volsdans,  which  figures  repeatedly  in  the  wars  ef 
that  people  with  the  Bomans,  but  sabaeqoentlj  dis- 
appears from  histoiT;  and  its  sitoataon  is  wfaoUj  un- 
certain. Its  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Dionytdai 
during  the  reign  of  Tarqninius  Sopeiiras,  when,  ac* 
cording  to  him,  the  Eoebani  and  Antiates  wen  ibe 
only  two  Volsdan  states  which  agreed  to  j«n  tbe 
league  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  under  that 
monarch.  (EHonys.  iv.  49.)  Niebnhr,  however,  («n- 
oeives  this  statement  to  belong  in  reality  to  a  mocb 
kter  period  (vol.  ii.  p.  257).  In  b.  c.  495,  aft«r 
the  capture  of  Suessa  Pometia,  tbe  **  Ecetxaoi 
Volsd"  are  mentioned  as  sending  ambassadors  to 
Borne  to  sue  for  peace,  which  they  obtained  only  hj 
the  cession  of  a  part  of  their  territoiy.  This  was 
immediately  occupied  by  Boman  oolomstB,  a  eiiciun- 
stance  whidi  the  Auruncans  are  said  to  lave  made  a 
pretext  for  declaring  war  upon  Bone  two  yean  aik^r- 
wards.  (Liv.  ii.  25 ;  Dionya.  vi.  82.)  Again,  during 
the  great  Volsdan  war,  nipposed  to  have  been  «ai- 
dncted  by  Cori<dantts,  Eoetra  apfieanas  an  inpoitaat 
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pUMt,  at  wbich  the  g«nen]  congress  of  th«  deputies 
from  tlie  Volscuui  cities  assembled,  and  where  the 
liootj  captured  at  Longola  and  Satricam  was  de- 
posited for  ssfetj.  (Dionys.  riiL  5, 36.)  Daring  the 
anbaequent  long-continued  struggle  of  the  Aequians 
and  VolBcians  against  Rome,  Kcetra  is  repeatedly 
mentioned:  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Volacian  cities  nearest  to  the  Aequians,  and  which 
anbeequentlj  afforded  a  point  of  junction  for  the  two 
allied  nations.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  find  Q. 
Fabius  VIbulanus,  in  the  campaign  of  B.C.  459, 
after  debating  the  Aequians  on  Mount  Algidus,  ad- 
▼ancing  against  Eoetra,  the  territory  of  which  he 
}ald  waste,  but  without  venturing  to  attack  the  city 
itself.  (Lir.  Ui.  4,  10;  Dionys.  z.  21.)  On  this 
occasim  we  are  expressly  told  that  Eoetra  wm  at 
ibis  time  the  most  imp<»laut  city  of  the  Vidians, 
and  occupied  the  most  advantageoiis  situation 
(Dioi^.  L  &):  hence  the  Boman  armies  repeatedly 
adopted  the  same  tactics,  that  of  the  one  consul 
marching  by  Algidus  upon  Eoetra,  the  other  along 
the  low  country  near  the  coast  upon  Antium.  (Lir. 
<vi.  31.)  After  the  Gallic  War,  when  the  Volscian 
power  was  beginning  to  decline,  Ecetra  and  Antium 
appear  to  have  assumed  a  position  in  some  degree 
indepradent  of  the  other  cities,  and,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  Rome,  as  well  as  their  importance,  seem  to 
bave  generally  bcnrne  the  brunt  of  the  war;  but  there 
is  no  authority  for  Niebubr*s  astnimption,  that  where 
we  find  the  Volscians  mentiooed  at  this  period  we 
must  understand  it  of  these  two  cities  only.  (Nieb. 
vol.  ii.  p.  583.)  The  last  occasion  on  which  Ecetra 
is  dir^etUf  named  by  Livy  is  in  the  campaign  (^  B.C. 
378  (ri.  31):  we  have  no  aocount  of  its  conquest  or 
destruction,  but  its  name  totally  disappean  from 
this  period,  and  is  only  met  with  again  in  Pliny^s  list 
of  the  extinct  cities  ^  Latinm.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  (mly  clue  to  its  position  is  what  we  may 
gather  from  the  passages  above  cited,  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  NE.  frontier  of  the  Volscians,  towards 
tlie  Aequians  and  Mt  Algidus:  and,  in  accordance 
with  thu,  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  speaks 
of  a  [Htched  battle  with  the  Volscians  "  between  Fe- 
rentiiftim  and  Ecetra."  The  suggestion  of  Abeken, 
that  it  was  situated  at  Monte  Fortino^  and  that  the 
remains  of  ancient  walls  visible  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  abo^'e  that  town  (ascribed  by  Gell  and  Nibby 
to  Artena)  are  those  of  the  citadel  of  Ecetra,  is  at 
least  highly  {^ausible.  (Abeken,  Miad  ItaUen,  p. 
7.5.)  Tht  ruins  are  described  by  Gell  {Top.  of 
Rome,  p.  110)  and  Nibby  (DvUomij  vol.  i.  p.  263.) 
The  site  is  still  known  as  La  CivUa;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  this  hill,  forming  a  kind  of  advanced  post, 
projecting  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, and  fiMsing  both  the  Aequians  and  Mt  Algidus, 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  part  assigned  to  Eoe- 
tra in  the  Boman  history.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ECHEDAMEIA  CEx«8(^ffia),  a  town  of  Phods, 
destroyed  in  the  Sacred  War.  Its  site  is  unknown  : 
it  is  enumerated  by  Pausanias  between  Medeon  and 
Ambryssus.  (Pans.  x.  3.  §  2  ) 

ECHE'LIDAE.  [Attica,  pw  325,  b.] 
ECUETLA  ('Ex*rAa:  Eth,  *ExcrAamt,  Steph. 
B.),  a  city  or  fortress  d  Sicily,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Syracnsan  territory.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Diodo- 
ms,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  occufHed  in  b.  a  309 
(during  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in  Africa)  by  a 
body  of  broops  in  the  Syracusan  service,  who  from 
tiience  laid  waste  the  territories  of  Leontini  and  Ca- 
marina.  But  it  was  soon  after  reduced,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  itc  position,  by  Xenodicus 
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of  Agrigentun,  who  restored  it  to  liberty.  (Died 
XX.  32.)  It  is  again  mentioned  by  Polybins  (i.  15) 
as  a  place  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Syracusan 
territory  (as  this  existed  under  Hieron  II.),  and  that 
of  the  Carthaginians:  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
at  the  outset  of  the  First  Punic  War.  These  are 
the  only  notices  fbxmd  of  Echetla,  and  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Cicero  or  the  Geograj^en.  /  But 
the  above  data  pcunt  to  a  situation  in  the  interior  of 
the  ishuid,  somewhere  W.  of  Syracuse;  henoe  Fa- 
sello  and  Cluver  are  probably  correct  in  identifying 
it  with  a  place  called  OcchiaJa  or  Occhula,  about 
2  miles  fnxa  the  modem  town  of  Gran  MickeU^  and 
6  miles  E.  of  CdUagirone^  where,  according  to  Fa- 
sello,  considerable  ruins  were  still  visible  in  his  time. 
The  town  occui»ed  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  preci- 
pitous hill  (thus  agreeing  with  the  expressions  of 
Diodorus  of  the  strong  position  of  Echetla),  and  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  till  1693,  when  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake;  and  the  inhabitants 
consequently  migrated  to  the  plain  below,  where 
they  founded  the  town  of  Gran  Michele.  (FazelL 
X.  2,  pp.  446, 450 ;  Amic.  Lex,  Topog.  Sic  vol  ii.  p. 
150;  Cluver. Sicil  p.  360.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ECHIIXyRUS  ('Exc<S»por,  Scyl.  p.  26;  'Ex^ 
SMpot,  Ptd.  iii.  13.  §  4X  a  small  river  of  Mace- 
donia, which  rises  m  the  Crestonaean  territory, 
and  aftor  flowing  through  Mygdonia  empties  itself 
into  a  lagoon  close  to  the  Axius  (Herod,  vii;  124, 
127).  It  is  now  called  the  Galliho:  Gallicnm  was 
the  name  of  a  place  situated  16  M.  P.  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  on  the  Boman  road  to  Stobi  {Pe%it  Tab.).  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
fell  into  disuse,  it  was  replaced  by  that  of  a  town 
which  stood  upon  its  banks,  and  that  the  road  to 
Stobi  followed  the  valley  of  the  Echidorus.  (I«eake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  437, 439.)   [£.  B.  ^.1 

ECHl'NADES  (oi  'Exirai  i^<roi,  Horn.;  a/ 
*Ex<*'^<r  i^<roi,  Herod.,  Thuc,  Strab.),  a  group  o 
numerous  islands  off  the  coast  tS  Acaniania,  several 
of  which  have  become  united  to  the  mainland  by 
the  alluvial  deposits  (^  the  river.  Herodotus  says 
that  half  of  the  islands  had  been  already  united  to 
the  mainland  in  his  time  (ii.  10)  ;  and  Thucydidea 
expected  that  this  would  be  the  case  with  all  of 
them  before  long,  since  they  lay  so  close  together  aa 
to  be  easily  connected  by  the  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  river  (ii.  102).  This  expectation, 
however,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  which  Pausanias 
attributed  (viii.  24.  §  11)  to  the  Achelous  bringing 
down  less  alluvium  in  consequence  of  the  uncul- 
tivated condition  of  Aetolia  ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
sea,  which  prevents  any  perceptible  progress  being 
made. 

The  Echinades  are  mentioned  hy  Homer,  who 
says  that  Meges,  son  of  Phyleus,  led  40  ships  to 
Troy  from  "Dulichium  and  the  sacred  islands 
Eclunae,  which  are  situated  beyond  the  sea,  opposite 
Elis."  (Hom.  IL  ii.  625.)  Phyleus  was  the  son  of 
Augeas,  king  of  the  Epeians  in  Elis,  who  emigrated 
to  Dulichinm  because  he  had  incurred  his  fiither*n 
anger.  In  the  Odyssey  Dulichium  is  frequently 
mentioned  along  with  Same,  Zacynthus,  and  Ithaca 
as  one  of  the  islands  subject  to  Ulysses,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Hom.  Od.  i.  245,  ix.  24, 
xav.  397,  xvi.  123,  247 ;  Hfpnn.  m  ApoU.  429  % 
UoXinrvpov,  Od,  xiv.  335,  xvi.  396,  xix.  292.)  The 
site  of  Dulichium  gave  rise  to  much  dispute  in 
antiquity.  Hellanicus  supposed  that  it  was  the 
ancient  name  of  Cephallenia;  and  Andron,  that  it 
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was  one  cf  the  cities  of  this  island,  which  Pherecydes  ' 
Mppoeed  to  be  Pale,  an  opinion  supported  hy  Pau  • 
■aaaas.  (Stiab.  x.  p.  456;  Pans.  yi.  15.  §  7.) 
Boi  Strabo  maintains  that  Dnlichinm  was  one  cdP 
the  Echinades,  and  identifies  it  with  Dolicha 
(il  Ao\lx<*))  *^  island  which  he  describes  as  situated 
opposite  Oeniadae  uid  the  mouth  of  the  Achelons, 
and  distant  100  stadia  firom  the  promontory  of 
Araxus  in  Elis  (x.  p.  458).  I>olicha  appears  to  be 
the  same  which  now  bears  the  synonymous  appel- 
lation of  Makri,  derived  from  its  long  narrow  form. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  574.)  Most 
modem  writers  have  followed  Strabo  in  connecting  , 
Dulichium  with  the  Echinades,  though  it  seems 
impossible  to  identify  it  with  any  particular  island. , 
It  is  obeenred  by  Leake  that  **  PetaU,  being  the 
largest  of  the  Echinadee,  and  possessing  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  well-sheltered  harbours,  seems  to 
have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  ^e  ancient 
Dulichium.  It  is,  indeed,  a  mere  rock,  but  being 
separated  only  by  a  strait  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
irom  the  fertile  plains  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous 
and  river  of  Oenia,  its  natural  deficiencies  may  have 
been  therv  supplied,  and  the  epithets  of  'grjssy' 
and  'abounding  in  wheat,'  which  Homer  applies 
to  Dulichium  {Od.  xyL  396)| — 

AovXix^ov  woXvw^pov,  wot^crrot, 

may  be  referred  to  that  part  of  its  territotj."  But 
Leake  adds,  with  justice,  that  "  there  is  no  proof 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  that  Dulichium,  although  at 
the  head  of  an  insular  confederacy,  was  itself  an 
lahuid  :  it  may  very  possibly,  therefore,  have  been 
m  city  on  the  coast  of  Acamania,  opposite  to  the 
Echinades^  perhaps  at  Trtigam^Hj  or  more  probably 
at  the  hailMnr  named  Pandeleimona  or  Plahfd^ 
which  is  separated  only  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  Echinadea.** 

Homer,  as  we  have  already  seen,  describes  the 
Echinades  as  inhabited ;  but  both  Thucydides  and 
Scylax  represent  them  aa  deserted.  (Thuc.  iL  102  ; 
Scyho,  p.  14.)  Strabo  simply  says  that  they  were 
barren  and  nigged  (x.  p.  458)1  Stephanos  B 
names  a  town  Apollooia  situated  in  one  of  the  islands 
(«.  V.  *AiroAA«ria).  Pliny  gives  us  the  names  of 
nine  of  these  islands, — Aegialia,  Cotonis,  Thyatira, 
Qeoaris,  Dionysia,  Cymus,  Chalcis,  Pinara,  Mystus 
(iv.  IS.  s.  19).  Another  of  the  Echinades  was 
Artemita  QApTtfjdTa)^  which  became  united  to  the 
the  mainland.  (Stra^.  i.  p.  59  ;  Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2.) 
Artemidorus  spoke  of  Artemita  as  a  peninsula  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and  Rliianus  connected 
it  with  the  Oxeiae.  (Steph.  B. «. «.  'Aprc^ro.)  The 
Oxeiae  (ai  *0{«i«u)  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
separate  group  of  Islands  to  the  west  of  the  Echi- 
nades (oompw  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19),  but  are  included 
by  Strabo  under  the  general  name  of  Echinades 
(x.  p.  458).  The  Oxeiae,  according  to  Strabo,  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  under  the  synonymous  name  of 
Thoae  (Bool,  Od.  xv.  299). 

The  Echinades  derived  their  name  firom  the 
eefainus  or  the  "sea-urchin,"  in  consequence  of 
their  sharp  and  prickly  outlines.  For  the  same 
reason  they  were  called  Oxeiae,  or  the  "Sharp 
Islands,"  a  name  which  some  of  them  still  retain 
under  the  slightly  altered  form  of  OxU$,  Leake 
remarks  that  "  the  Echinades  are  divided  into  two 
dusters,  besides  Petai&y  which,  being  quite  barren 
and  dose  to  the  mainland,  is  not  claimed|  or  at  least 
is  not  occupied  by  the  Ithacans,  though  andently  it 
waa  nndoohtedly  one  of  the  Echinades.  The  northera 
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cluster  is  commonly  called  the  Dkrugemura^  fm 
Dkragtmara,  the  principal  island;  and  the  soothmi. 
the  Oxiii  or  Scrojes.  By  the  Venetians  ther  ven 
known  as  the  islands  of  Kwrtarlari^  which  naiof  m^ 
longs  properly  to  a  pminsnla  to  the  left  cf  the  moath  ur 
the  Achelous,  near  Ond,  Seventeen  of  the  i^Ui)^ 
have  names  besides  the  four  Jlfodftio,  two  of  wbicli  vt 
mere  rocks,  and  nine  of  them  are  cultivated.  l\n^ 
are,  beginning  from  the  southward: — Osad^  linkri 
Tniffuma,  Pondikonin,  Karlmin^  Pntvdti,  Lam- 
frrtfio,  Sttjid^  Dkragcndra.  OxU  alone  is  W:t. 
Makri  and  Vrontona  are  the  two  islands  next  is 
importance.**  (Kruse,  BeliaSy  roL  iL  pt.  iL  p.  455, 
seq. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iiL  pp.  SO.  ><^., 
50,  seq. :  Mare,  Tomr  in  Greece,  voL  i.  p^  104.) 

KCHl'NUS  (  Ex^os:  EUl  ExiMucvf,  PuljU  ix. 
41).  1.  A  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  tdtoaifti 
upon  the  Maliao  gulf,  between  Lamia  and  Lsnvti 
Cremaste,  in  a  fiertile  district.  (Strab.  ix.  yip.  43.1, 
435;  Polyb.  ix.  41;  oomp.  Aristoph.  Ajpsuf.  1169.) 
It  was  said  to  derive  its  name  frran  Echioo.  «!>■> 
sprang  from  tha  dragon's  teeth.  (Scymn.  Cb.  SOS; 
comp.  Steph.  B. ».  r.)  Demosthenes  says  that  EiLi- 
nus  was  taken  by  Phihp,  the  father  of  Akxnr.jfT 
the  Great,  from  the  Theban^  (Dem.  PkiL  iii.  p.  I'iO): 
but  whether  he  means  the  Thessalian  town,  or  tb« 
one  in  Acamania  of  the  same  name,  is  uncertain. 
At  a  later  time  we  find  the  ThessaBan  Echinus  ia 
the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  from  whom  it  was  uktn 
by  the  last  Philip,  after  a  siege  of  some  len^rth. 
(Polyb.  ix.  41,  seq.,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  21 ;  Liv.  zxiil 
33,  xxxiv.  23.)  Strabo  mentions  it  as  one  of  tM 
Grecian  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  Its  site  is  marked  br  tb« 
modem  viib^re  of  Akhindf  which  b  only  a  slight  cor* 
mption  of  the  ancient  name.  The  modem  vilb^ 
stands  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  wbkh 
was  occupied  by  the  ancient  Acropolis.  Dod»«Il 
remarks  that  it  appears,  as  well  from  its  situatioo  u 
its  works,  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  streo^h* 
"  Opposite  the  Acropolis,  at  the  di^moe  of  a  r«v 
hun<ired  paces,  is  a  hill,  where  there  are  some  roinii 
and  foundations  of  large  blocks,  probably  a  tcmpis.* 
(Dodwell,  voL  ii.  p.  80;  Leake,  Northern  Orteee, 
vol.  ii.  pL  20.) 

2.  A  town  in  Acamania,  also  said  to  have  bea 
founded  by  Echkn.  It  was  mentioned  by  the  jwl 
Bbianns,  and  occub  in  the  list  of  Acamaniatt  town 
preserved  by  Pliny,  where  it  is  placed  between  H^- 
rsclia  and  Actinm.  Leake  places  it  at  Jt  Varih, 
remarking  that,  "  from  Stqihanos  and  tbe  poet 
Rfaianus,  it  is  evident  that  Echinus  was  an  Acarss' 
nian  town  of  some  importance:  the  atoiy  attached  te 
it  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  cobmei  of  thi* 
coast;  the  ruins  at  Ai  VatiU  indicate  a  remote  sd* 
taqni^,  and  thdr  safe  position  on  a  moontun  re* 
moved  from  the  sea,  is  in  conformity  with  that  which 
is  generally  found  in  the  early  foundations  of  ths 
Greeks."  (Steph.  as.v.  'Ex'w;  Plin.iv.2;  Leski. 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p^  23,  seq.) 

E'CNOMUS  C^-t^/»»s),  a  hill  on  tbe  &  cosst  d 
Sicily,  between  Agrigentnm  and  Gda,  at  tbe  moath 
of  the  river  Himen(&i2M).  According  to  Diodons 
(xix.  108),  the  tyrant  Phalaris  had  a  cartk  oo  this 
hUl,  in  which  he  kept  his  cdebmted  braicfi  boll: 
and  the  spot  derived  its  name  from  this  dreaaistsiic«> 
The  etymology  is  obviously  ianciiul;  bat  it  (Mnis 
clear  that  the  site  was  mhabited  at  an  esriy  prM 
though  there  was  no  city  there,  lor  Plntsrch  (ells  o 
that  Dion,  in  hia  advance  against  Syncos*  (s^ 
357),  was  Joined  by  the  AgrigaitiBe  kn«hU  •» 
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4wdt  aboot  Ecnonras.  (Plut  Dion.  86.)  It  wis 
subseiiuently  occuped  and  fortified  bj  the  Cartlui- 
ginians  in  their  wars  against  Aj^thoclee;  and,  in 
B.  <\  311,  witneamd  a  grpat  defeat  of  the  Syracusan 
trnuit  by  the  fonner  people.  On  this  occabiou  tba 
Cartha^nians  under  Hainilcar  had  established  their 
camp  immediately  adjoininj^  Ecnomua,  oo  the  right 
bank  of  the  Himera;  while  Agathocles  occu|Hed  a 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  there  was 
also  a  fortified  peat,  ascribed  to  Phalaris,  and  called 
after  him  Phalariam.  The  details  of  the  action,  as 
related  by  Diodoros  (xiz.  107 — 1 10),  entirely  agree 
with  this  account  of  the  position  of  tlte  two  armies, 
and  with  the  actual  natui«  of  the  ground:  the  lo< 
callties  have  been  fully  dencribed  by  D'Orville  (&'• 
ctUcL^  pp.  112,  lis),  who  has  clearly  established  the 
true  position  <^  Ecnomus.  The  hill  to  which  the 
name  was  given  is  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  small 
elevation,  extending  between  the  sea  and  a  ])Iain 
about  six  miles  in  length,  wlm-h  stretches  from 
thence  to  the  river  Himera.  It  was  in  this  plain 
that  the  great  slaughter  of  the  troops  of  Agathocles 
took  place,  in  their  flight,  after  they  were  driven 
back  from  the  Carthaginian  camp.  At  the  foot  of 
the  bill  of  Ecnomus,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land 
immediately  W.  of  die  month  of  tlie  Himera,  stands 
the  modem  town  of  Lieata  or  AUcata^  from  which 
the  hill  above  it  derives  the  name  of  Monte  dH  Li- 
eata.  On  the  slope  of  this  hill  towards  the  t«a,  but 
above  the  modem  town,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  unquestionably  those  of  Phintias,  founded  by 
the  Agrigentine  despot  of  that  name  about  b.  c.  280; 
but  which  were  re^^u^ed  by  Faaello  and  the  earlier 
topographers  as  those  of  Gela.  a  mistake  which 
threw  the  wbde  geography  of  this  part  of  Sicily  into 
confusion.  (Clnver.  SieiL  pp.  211,  214;  D'Orvilie, 
Le.)  [Gbla.]  The  name  of  Ecnomus  is  again 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  25)  in  the  First  Punic 
War,  B.C.  256,  when  the  Roman  fleet  under  L.  Han- 
lius  and  M.  Regulua  touched  there  in  order  to  take 
on  board  the  land  foroes  destined  for  the  African  ex- 
pedition :  these  tnx^  were  encamped  apparently  oo 
the  hill,  which  would  account  for  the  otherwise  sin- 
gukr  oniissiop  of  the  name  of  Phintias.*   rK.H.B.] 

ECRON  ('AirirdpM'),  one  of  the  5  pitiea  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam,  v.  10, 1 1,  vi.  1 7),  in  the  northern 
border  of  Judah  {Jmk,  xv.  11.);  but  assigned  to  the 
children  of  Dan  (xix.  43.),  and  accordingly  ascribed 
to  that  tribe  in  Eusebius  {Ononuut.  «.  v.),  where 
St.  Jerome  adds  "  nt  ego  arbitror  in  tribu  Juda." 
They  place  it  between  Azotus  and  Jamnia  to  the 
east,  and  St.  Jerome  mentions  that  it  was  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  Strato's  Tower«  after- 
warthi  CaeMireia — ^a  manifest  and  inexplicable  error. 
Its  site  is  preserved  by  the  modem  vilUge  of  AHrt 
SSW.  of  Kamleh  in  the  great  pkiin.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
lies.  vol.  iii.  pp.  22—24.  [G.  W.] 

ECTINI.  The  name  of  tliis  peo]de  occurs  in  the 
Trophy  of  the  Alps,  as  preserved  by  Pliny  (iii.  20). 
In  the  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Segusio  (Sasa),  the 
name  Egdinii  occurs,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
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*  Arnold,  apparently  misled  by  the  marginal  note  I 
in  Schweighh&ttser's  Polybius  (vol.  i.  p.  69),  has  > 
given  the  name  of  "  Battle  of  Ecnomus  "  to  the  great  ' 
a«a  fight  in  which  Manlius  and  Regulua  defeated  the 
Gart^kginian  fleet  on  their  way  to  Africa:  but  it  is 
quite  clear,  both  from  Polybius  (i.  25)  and  from  Zo- 
naras  (viii.  12),  that  this  battle  took  place  off  Ha- 
raclea  Hincn,  to  which  point  tba  Robub  fleet  had 
prooeedad  fiwn  Ecnomtta. 


two  nanea  mean  the  same  people.  It  is  ooajectared 
that  they  may  have  been  in  the  valley  of  the  TVneoi 
a  river  which  flows  down  from  near  Barcelonetts 
into  the  Varf  and  in  that  part  which  is  called  tha 
Vol  Si.  EUenne^  according  to  some  modem  authori- 
ties,  where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman  remains. 
This  opinion  of  the  site  of  the  Ectiui  seems  to  rest 
on  iJie  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  rtHea, 
which  is  not  much.  [G.  L.! 

EDKBESSUS  (*ES«^iHr<ri(t :  EtJL  'UtfitiaotCs, 
*Edci8^<r0-ios),  a  city  of  Lycia,  fur  which  Stephanoa 
B.  («.  V.)  quotes  Capito.  [G.  L.] 

EDENA'TES,  are  mentinned  in  tlie  inscription  on 
the  Trophy  of  the  Alpfc  (Plin.  iii.  20).  The  nama 
of  the  Adaiiates  occurs  on  the  arch  at  Segusio  (£woX 
and  D' Ad  villa  coniddem  it  the  same  as  tlie  name 
Edenates,  but  otbere  do  not.  The  difference  is  cer^ 
tainly  not  nmch  ;  but  the  object  oi  the  two  inscrip- 
tions is  not  the  same.  D'Auville  conjectures  th^t 
"  the  name  of  Sedena,  which  is  that  of  the  littk 
town  of  SHnej  in  the  north  of  Provence,  in  the  di<^ 
cese  of  Einbrun,  on  the  borders  of  tliat  of  IHgne^ 
may  indicate  the  site  of  the  Edenates.  Seine  was 
called  Sedena  in  the  middle  ages.  [G.  L.] 

EDESSA  CE^cfftra :  £M.'E8c<r(ra!at,  *t^*c<rnv6s\ 
the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  was  seated  on  the 
Egnatian  way,  at  the  entnmce  of  a  pass,  which  waa 
the  must  important  to  the  kingdom,  as  leading  from 
the  maritime  provincea  into  Upper  Macedonia,  and, 
by  another  branch  of  the  same  pass,  into  Lyncestia 
and  Pehigonia.  (Polyb.  ▼.  97.  §  4,  xxxiv.  12.  §  7 ; 
Strsb.  vii.  p.  323,  x.  pi  449 ;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  39,  Viii. 
12.  §  7;  liin.  AnUm,i  iHa.  HieroeoL;  Pent.  Tab,t 
Hierocl. ;  Const.  Porph.  d$  Them.  ii.  2.)  Aegae  and 
Edessa,  though  some  have  considered  that  they  wen 
difierent  towns,  are  no  doubt  to  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical, the  fomier  being  probably  the  older  form, 
(Coinpw  Nicbnhr,  Lect  omAnc.  Hitt.  vol.  ii.  p.  254, 
trans. ;  Tafel,  Thettal  p.  308,  de  Viae  EgnoL  Parte 
Oeeid.  p.  48.)  The  commanding  and  picturetM]ue 
site  upon  which  the  town  was  built  was  the  original 
centre  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  residence  of  the 
dynasty  which  sprang  from  the  Temenid  Perdiccas. 
The  scat  of  government  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  marahes  of  PelU,  which  lay  in  the  maritun* 
pUin  beneath  the  ridge  through  wliich  tlie  Lydiaa 
forces  its  way  to  the  sea.  But  the  cid  capital 
always  remained  the  national  hearth  (c<rria,  Uiod. 
ExcerpL  p.  563)  of  the  Macedonian  race,  end  tha 
burial-place  for  their  kings.  The  body  of  Alex* 
ander  the  Great,  though  by  the  intrigues  of  Ptolemjr 
it  was  taken  to  Memphis,  was  to  have  reposed  at 
Aegae  (Pans.  i.  6.  §  3), —  the  spot  where  his  iathaf 
Philip  fell  by  the  hand  of  Pausanias  (Diod.xvi.  91, 
92).  I'he  murdered  Eurydice  and  her  husband  were 
buried  here  by  order  of  Cassande.,  after  having  been 
removed  from  Amphipolis.  (I)iod.  xix.  52;  Atlien. 
iv.  p.  1 55.)  Pyrrhus,  king  ot  Epirus,  wlien  he  had 
taken  the  town,  gave  up  the  royal  tombs  to  be  rifled 
by  his  Gallic  mercenaries,  in  hopes  of  finding  trea- 
sure. (Plut.  Pyrrh.  26.)  After  the  Roman  con- 
quest, Edessa  ('*  nobilis  urbs,*"  Uv.  xlv.  30)  belonged 
to  the  third  region ;  and  imperial  coins,  ranging  from 
Augustus  to  Sabinia  Ti^nquillinu,  wife  of  the  third 
Gordian,  have  been  found,  with  the  epigraph 
£A£:i2AmN.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii  p.  71 ;  Sestini,  Mim, 
Vet.  p.  37.) 

In  the  reign  of  Basil  II.,  Bodena  (BoSijrd,  Cedzea. 
ToLii.  p.  705;  Glycas,  p.  309),  —  whenas  the  bm^ 
dam  name,  —  which  waa  stroiigly  fortified,  waa  ont 

8r  « 


wtMri'^r.:r  13   aci-j*^   itrtrrranne.   tlie  BsIhik  j»- 
ma  ra  ir»  "i?^ :  "jijn  ^tk  tr  m  fi»  larmt  ai'imrigqL 

-a.  vtzvrra  «»  irf*  tarr  mnsrx  fi 


tTi*  -jf  si»  H  rami  LT--ir*.  ( 

cc-eijrj  ^  Jie>i'>:CK=j&.  3  tar  prtviuoe  cc  •A-     Eoobi  fttiT>  a 

Fasr.  aa.  Ajrc:.  i-V *^:  Pm-x.  A  P.  a.  17- *  *h    A  *;.  I-r  14.  4c>  db ^«^>Sc  eTT:  E^aprin.  ^^^ 
KnskTfii  4B  trie  rri*r  N-Trra»    arv /)«iM»  ^  a     rr.S— 2(:Mal»A.CirM.lT.pk4lS:Hia«Lpk7U: 

as^^.t  40  =:  js  frxr  Z«---rram  frim.  Amt  I.  <l\.  o2  C<rb«!.)  It  appcHS  tfai<  t^  tpn  saftnd  m 
m  ^f*  jncrryy  &-je  EUrra  '  Prx^  &  P.  a.  12X  =rd£^  fnei  MtBal  caMS  s  &m  tke  altada  «f 
A«xr«::rts  dr5fr  as  %c  ibf  ia:e  Y  its  f  iiaiaT3-e.  seat  cui-ita.  Of  tk-v^  tka  imr  Sortaa  was  tKe  frs- 
ji^rizz  it  ezlreoe^T  carlr.  «--^^  *«ryr«r--^  w  zrthjcal  cxpL  cas*e.  a*  hv  tlaa  fiav  ^oMraetiiv  flmds  beV 
ti:;i(*«,  as  Sc  La^cv:.  vb^  a:ir-::<i:«»  iss  fir.rra  ta  itt'.fia!  ia  t^  Oiimi.m  Etiammmm  {af-  Asfftn. 
X«rz:br«&  <r  S^sis-A,  aai  ^  Ef^irr^  «b£  art  p.  3£<)  tmi  •tkv  wvfa.  Ia  juiv  718  tbe  ion 
X:-!73il  rsjail  at  Arac^  aad  Ede&»a  i  Oi  m  af^  n  w»  oarfr  4HBra«ai  hy  an  OBtb^aaka  (DmsJ^ 
G«wan.)  Ix  b.  hamrrv.  =nsl  }^>  xhai  Apvua  I^tfz.  a^  Ibim  b.  p^  259).  m  the  wk  of  re- 
is  oorraet  ia  rt^Ti-g  l.iat  it  vas  mL-r  buJt  W  Sr^  atans>«  {ctmmmotd  br  Jm^daiam  aftff  a«  ^^ 
Incni.  aod  tktf  it  «as  one  «r  the  minr  tev^'bcilt  thr  iloodft.  ProcvfL  4b  il«i§<' i.  *1  aiMI  bin  b(«a 
cr  ra&:ml  whnnl  tbe  arae  ii«T'k«i  -^  hi-vrx  to  vhkii  rapid,  ar  the  ispartiBn  tf  th«  pbre  itsdf  v«tt 
EoToyeaa  isaan  wtn  |Tr«9  bj  tiw  Narad  ciaa  f^nat.  man  it  appean  fi«B  the  ChnneoB  of  Btf 
nkrsu  (Syr.  57.)  Tbe  saae  staSRsot  k  made  by  Hdaaras.  tbtf  »  bte  »  a.  Dl  ll%4  theie  «««  w 
Oireaas  (L  p.  166X  lis  po^^o  Ims  rut  bees  kas  tbn  15kr;pedmr^ca«bicb  fe&inetke  kui^ 
ckarir  iyit«d  hr  vnx  azyvsi  vnt«TSw  Tims  Ste-  «ftbeSnarcBa  ( Abkbl  iL  p.  968).  Iba.1k12$J 
pfaanos  and  S(raho  ^i^rtd  :t  ia  Srna.  tbe  hztercoB-  it  is  eoapfed  with  otbv  <ks€Mtod  mad  ndnd  ^>^»^ 
imaiioe  it  vitii  Ujr*^pr«:s,  ani  f^.^z^zLZ  tba£.  like  it.  sach  at  Bcnea  aii  Haiaa«  br  Miphiiain  (As^ 
it  bare  anciestir  tbe  ram  rf  BaT.brce  (BaaAira.  IL  p.  S6a)  Sara  then,  it  has  mm  rne*  ^  ^^ 
xtL  p.  74« ).  Pkst  a5«<r:«  th^  it  «as  in  Axafaia.  fjmwr  fciiatiw.  thoo^  it  is  aad  has  beea  a  H*^ 
and  arms  caUod  Aiiti'<b*ia<-Cai.rrb'«».  fnvn  a  foan-  of  aome  impartanee  for  the  ialand  tiade  brtv««D 
tain  «if  that  nanw  which  exi*>*.«d  in  tbe  dtr  (r.  24.  KanfiaUa  and  AleppOL  Tbe  original  gotereBtfot " 
m.  2I)l  Tbis  poMti^  is  eertair.lr  wrnn^:  bot  tbe  Filf  appean  to  faaiv  been  Tested  ia  kinp  <* 
ranaiic  is  corioas,  as  it  eooxiects  the  bmn  with  aome  ,  petty  priDoeS|  more  «r  Bess  depeadent  is  tbe  oei^a- 
Botioes  in  otbcr  aothf»n^  Thus  Scephanos  (L  e.)  '  boorin^  empires,  fint  an  the  mien  of  the  S^ro- 
states  that  it  was  caLed  Edessa  from  tbe  fove  of  ■  llaradaoiaa  dynsty,  and  tiacn  nadcr  tbe  ^eean 
ka  vatets  (iti  r^  rmm  Marair  ^^^  adrw  cAir-  axad  BjaaotiBe  cmpenaa.  Tbe  loral  nasMS  (f  tM 
#Mro).  and  firom  tbe  tovn  of  tbe  saaie  name  in  [  kiqgsaere  Abgarns  and  Ibaans;  titles  vbicbaffetf 
Maeedonia;  while,  in  his  li^  of  tbe  places  wbicfa  ,  to  hMwt  been  pnauiud  amon|:  tbaoB,  like  tbe  budc* 
bore  tbe  name  of  Antiocbeia.  tbe  8th  is  deienaled  \  of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  ^^ 
4  M  Tivf  KaAi^^^  Ai|un|ff.  Ancient  coins  of  ■  names  are  foond  (as  stated  before)  m  the  GnA 
Edesaa  aboond  between  tbe  ages  of  Commodus  and  |  eoina  of  EdeiM,  till  the  time  of  Trajaaas  Deao*-  A 
Trsjanns  Dedos;  tbe  majority  of  them  reading,  on 
the  reverse,  KOA.  M.  EAECCA  or  EAEC  A,  or  with 
tbe  insertion  of  the  title  **  MetropoUa,**  KOA.  MAK. 
CAECC  A.  MRTP.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  seoood 
word  MAK.  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained; 
bnt  we  eannot  beip  siuipecting  that  it  refers  to  the 
prrpalar  belief  in  tbe  Macedonian  origin  of  the  dty, 
KOA.  ICAK.  being  short  for  ROAXINIA  MAK£- 
AOHOJ9.  Tbe  obTeraes  preaent  basts  of  tbe  Abgari 
or  local  mlers.  and  of  the  oontemporaneoos  Roman 
amperora.  There  exists,  too,  a  peculiar  dass  of 
antonomoos  Greek  copper  cdns,  all  of  which  bear  on 
the  obreiaes  heads  of  Antiochns  IV.,  and  are  perfbctly 
afika  in  tbdr  frbrk  and  arL  Tbeir  lercrses  bear 
SMpMtivcJy  the  names  of  an  Antiocbeia  in  Ptole- 


^  of  them  is  givcB  by  Diaii7sa8(ap.  ^"1^^;^'^ 

and  onny  of  than  are  nifntioned  in  tbe  hiil«n««f 
the  times  (Precop.  BdL  ir.  17^  EoaebiaB,  i>i  ^ 
CAroMeoa  Edeaaammy. 

Edeasa  was  eelefanted  in  (^iristian  tioM  ^  >^ 
schoob  of  theokcj,  to  which  atadcnts  cam  f^ 
great  distances.  Of  these,  the  most  impfftaflt  *>* 
the  Sekola  Panka.  This  school  appeals  le  h»«« 
been  hmitad  to  Christians  of  the  Perrisn  ia»^ 
The  profesaori  are  memorsble  in  histery  far  tiM  ff" 

they  took  in  the  Nestorian  waiUweisy.  "B*^.^ 
gnidancaof  John,  Pttiiardi  of  Antioch.  *^X^^ 
Bisbopof  Edesaa,  A.D.  449— 457,  agsimt  St  C;tiL 

It  is  dear  Iran  a  letter  of  Beth  Ansneofl*.  ^ 
from  the  Gbronicon  Edessenonv  that  IbirXerttfV* 


EDETA. 
ti^>'hii^  wu  lh«  ODM  nf  Ih*  ruin  of  thii  KbooL 
Thr  profcBsan  wen  Uftelltd  bj  Mutjnu,  Bubop  of 
E<ltw^  (ukI  tbt  Khool  iiMir  palled  down  bj  order 
oT  Zeiu  tha  Bamin  empenir.  A.  D,  4S9,  und  ■  churcb 
dnUcitcd  to  St.  Harr  iru  buill  «»  iU  niiiu.  (Simtw 
Belh  Arsinifiui9ap.AiBem.i.  p.3G3;CbroIi.£deiii. 
>p.  AxHm  i.  p.  406:  Theodor.  R.  E.  ii.  &5S.  S66.) 
The  eipulijun  of  tba  prntnsm  wu  doubllou  «i* 
chief  ouae  of  the  imnwduls  ud  labiaquent  iprod 
of  tlie  N»t«nsn  hoiwj.  There  iru,  bnidea  tin 
ScMa  Ptrtiea,  it  Itut  one  oilier  ecbiiil  for  misixl- 
Uneou  pDjHlii  and  lesining.  St.  Epiphuioa  ihom 
that  the  Stoic  langong*  wu  in  hii  daj  mnch 
atudied  b;  the  Prnians  (ffnenu.  66).  and  it  ii 
muifinl  that  Edessa  wu  for  masj  jean  the  prin- 
dpd  mU  of  Oriental  Icutiii^  [V.] 


EDREL 


M>7 


ERETA  or  IJU'BIA  (-Hlirra  4  mJ  A«'p'«, 
Ptol.  iL  6.  §  63),  the  chief  citj  of  the  EuKTAm.  oue 
name  of  nhkb  a  alill  relwned  bj  tlie  town  of  Lt/ria, 
where  tbeie  are  ruins  and  inscriptioiu.  (Laborde, 
Itm.  de  Etpagme,  nl  L  p.  358.)  [I*.  S.] 

EDETA'NI  CHIhira«',  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  IS;  I'lin. 
iii.  3.  >.  4)  or  SEDETA'Nl  (Lit.  xiiy.  SO.  xiiiu. 
84;  Sil.  llal.  iii.  371,  foil  ;  IiUqrvii',  Stmb.  iii.  f. 
165),  ■  people  of  Hinponia  TiirTBConen.\i9,  K.  of  the 
Celtiberi,  Butetani,  and  Cunleetani.  Tkeir  coantrj, 
Euetahia,  compriKid  the  district  tjing  between  the 
riveiB  Iberui  (firo)  and  Sncro  (/>K»p),and  bounded 
ij  the  monDiaing  of  Celtibtria  os  the  W.  (Con- 
cerning the  occDpalion  of  parta  of  (heir  lerrilarj  bj 
the  llercacnea  and  tho  SueiMtani,  ere  the  articles.) 
It  mrnapaiHled  to  the  N,  part  of  VaUacia,  and  tlie 
fi.  put  of  Aragott.  It  wa>  tnivemod  by  lereral 
rirers  running  from  \W.  to  SE.,  the  chief  of  which 
WW  the  TtiRU  (TWta  v  Guadalauiar),  uid  in 
ita  NE,  part  were  some  tributaries  of  the  Ibenu. 
The  Edetani  pns9e«ied  »me  verj  celebrated  eiiiea. 
In  the  eitreme  NW.,  on  the  Ibenu,  wu  Camar- 
AvovwrA  (^Zaragotayy  and  in  the  SE- were  Saoun- 
TiiH  C^tirrit/lra),  on  the  Pallanlia  (/Uobcw),  the 
modeni  capital  Valintia  (  VaUncia),  on  the  Tuiia, 
and  SucHO  (Cai'eraf),  on  the  ri«r  of  the  ume 
nune,  their  last  city  on  this  side.  These  thr»  citiee 
laj  apon  the  hi^h  road  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Nora,  the  other  cities  npoo  which  were  u  follows, 
hqjioning  from  Uertosa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ibenui:  Intibiu,  37  M.  P.  (/(Sl  Aal.  p.  3S9 ; 
pmb.  5.  Miileo)  ;  Iuhih,  24  U.  P.  (,11m.  ib.  : 
prob.  ViOa  de  CiAana):  SlEPBLACI  (/In.  p.  400: 
prob.  Borriaaa,  near  vma  ReaT);  gagunlum  SS 
M.  P.,  Valenlia  16  M.  P.,  Sucn  3U  M.  P.  Between 
this  road  and  tbe  cnut  were:  Ibeka.  on  the  right 
tank  of  the  Ibenu,  near  its  mouth ;  Etovhwa  (Li>. 
Ili.S2;  'HrMTiOK,  Ptol.:  prob.  Oroptta).  on  ihe 
coa^t,  NE.  of  Sepelaci;  and,  in  the  ueighbourhood  of 
Sngrnitnin,  StrabomeptiotieCiiEHitoNKaiie,  Oleas 
TUUM,  and  Caktauas  (Strah.  iii.  p.  15S).  Tbe 
other  {^Dcipal  places  were:  Edeta,  the  ca  '"  ' 
HonOKA  (Li>.  xiii.  30,  wbere  tbe  readii  g  iti 
fill);  TuRBA  (Liv.  iiiiiL  44:  prob.  Tiiigar  < 


GaaAJnnnr)  ;   Seoubhioa  (Z>^orAi,  inaor.  and 

eoina  ap.  Vaillant,  Nimi.  Imp.  toL  i.  pp.  64,  llli; 
Florei,  £jp.  5.  tdL>.  p.Sl,  tol.tiii.  p.S7,  ifedcJ* 
£ip.  rol.  iL  pp.  573,  650 ;  Hmmet,  vol.  i,  p.  SO, 
Sigv'-  'ol-  i-  n  lOS  i  JVum,  CoiA.;  Eckhel,  toL  i. 
p.  56);  there  are  also  Konian  inscriptiona  at  Skew, 
E-of^ir^orie;  OsaiasKDA  COff<riaJp&s  Ptol. :  Elk. 
Oniigerdensea,  Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4  ;  coins  ap.  Florei, 
Jfniife  Eip.  Tol  U.  p.  S3S,  ToL  iii.  p.  109;  Mioimet, 
Tol.L  p.  47,  Suppi.  Tol.i.p.S5;  Seatini,  p.  177: 
prob.  Oiera  near  Zaragom)  ;  LlONlCA  (Aiorfjia, 
Plin.  PioL  If.  «e.:  piob.  j1  Jamie  in  j4niffoi>);  Daiu- 
KLA  (AofUU'la,  Ptol.:  £lA.  DAinanitani,  Plm./.G.), 

.  PtoL:  Elh.  Belitaiii,  Plin.  I.  c:  prob.  Belcliile{ 
Sestini,  Mtd.  lip.  p.  105):  theee  four  placea  had 
llie  ciTitu  Homaaa  and  belonged  to  the  cnnientiis 
of  Caesareuguata.  (Ulisrt,  vol  U.  pt.  1.  pp.  413, 
II.)  [P.  S.] 

EDOMITAE.     [Ii)u»iAj!A.] 
EUO'NES  CHtorii,  Ktrab.  i.  p.  470,  it.  p.  687) 
EUO'Nt   (-"><■•«',  S.eiJh.  B.,  Plin.  iv.   11),  ■ 
Thmcian  people,  whuss  nania  wu  often  nsed  bj  tlia 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  to  eiprraa  tbe  whole  of  tha 
thej  funndl  a  parL    (Aeerh.  Ptr: 
493;  Soph.  vJiK. 955;  Eurip. //«r.  II53:  Or.  J^st. 
li.  69,  Trut  if.  l.43;Pn>pert  1.3.  5;  Rat.  Carm, 
li.  7,  S7.)      It  appears   fram  Thncjdides  (ii.  99> 
that  this  Tbracian  clan  once  held  possAiaion  of  the 
right  bank  of  Ihe  Strrmon,  u  far  ae  Mj'gdonia.  but 
were  driren  from  this  bj  ibe  1'eitienid  princea  of 
Macedonia.     Anerwarda  ihej'  are  found  occupTing, 
ll;e  left  lank  of  the  Sliymon,  Ihe  distiict  called 
Edonis   ('HSwii,  Ptol.  iii.   13.  $  ■i\).  which  ex- 
tended from  Lake  Cercinitis  u  fur  E.  u  tbe  riier 
Nealug,  between  the  spurn  of  lit.  Orbelua,  and  tlw 
l^emtotheS.  (Comp.  Herod,  v.  11 ,  vii.  110.114; 
Tbuc.  It.  lOS.  109.)     Edonis  was  included  In  tha 
first  itgion  of  Macedonia,  after  the  Roman  conqnCBt, 
167.     (\av.  liT.  29.)      The  fiillowing  are  the 
ipal  town*  of  tlua  important  distrirt:  Ami'HI- 
1,  with  ita  harbottr  EloNi  MrsciKiis;  Pha- 
i;  Oksika;  Gasokus;  DoHiiBua;  Pmurri; 
aEacue;  KeafoUs;  Acohtisha;  TKAOiLUSi 

PEROAHUa. 

A  large  coin  of  Geta,  king  of  Ibe  Edoiu,  has  been 
published  bj  Mr.  Milliiigeii,  tli«  character*  on  which 
agree  with  tJie  time  wlien  the  Edoni  puesesjied  Dr»- 
'  the  Nine  Wafs,  and  had  therefore  Ihs 
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Buppoeed  that  Ihe  coins 

0flhe0re«:ii,witblhetjps 

a  ealyr  carrying  off  a 

njr.iph 

belong  to  Edonia  « 

iWTicinity.     TheSatj 

the  Salra^,  and  refer 

to  tha  wonJiip  of  Dion 

BUI  in 

gaeum  and  Orbelus.  (Herod.  ti 

•  111.)    Apollodoruf 

(iii.  5)  has  handed  down  aom 

«  tnditiona  showing 

the  connection  between 

Ibeki 

gi  of  Ihe  Edoni.  ant 

Narthrm  Gntce,  vol  iii.  p.  313.) 

EDO'NIS.     [Amtajiiihiis  1 

EDKEI  ('Ettp^  LXX.;  'Ai^,  Eiueb.),a  lown  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Uanaasrh.  beyond  Jordan,  mentioned 
with  Ashtanth  (yoiil.  xiii.  3 1 )  as  a  citj  of  the  king- 
dom of  Og  in  Bashan.  Euioblus  places  it  20  miles 
fromBoara.  (Onomuf.  j.s.'Aso^.)  TbiAntian 
geograpbars  mention  a  village  Dnder  tba  name  of 
Edhra  in  tbe  Htotran,  which  bu  been  ideDtified 
with  Edrei,  by  I>r,  Kobinson.  {Bib.  Ra.  toI.  ii.. 
Append,  p.  155.)  Burckhardt  had  supposed  it  to  1« 
repmented  b;  Ed-Di/ad,  a  village  between  AioJ 
and  JfcKHWti.toUieeastoftlieZfad)'  road,  Letwoo 
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ButrakndA^S^un.  (7Vo90&»  p.  S4l.)  The  sito  of 
£dkra  is  not  so  aocnratelj  defined,  but  Dr.  Bobioson 
■S7S,  **  it  is  nearer  to  Buurah  than  is  DeraOf  aooocd> 
iiig  to  my  informatioo.*'  [6.  W.] 

EDROS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  men- 
tioned  by  Ptolevnj  (iL  S.  §  12)  as  one  of  the  four 
islands  eastward  of  Hibemia,  yis. :  Monaoedai  Moua, 
£dn»  (desert),  Lemnos  (desert).  Another  reading  is 
Odros:  Adros  and  Andros,  also  £dnci,«ss  JSor^My 
IrfofaJoftheoatftofWales.  [B.  G.  L.] 

EDRUM  (/dh>),  a  town  of  Gallia  Tnuispadana, 
iitoated  on  a  considerable  lake,  now  called  the  Logo 
dIdrOf  farmed  bj  the  river  Cleuds  or  CAtsse. 
Neither  the  lake  nor  the  town  is  mentioned  bj  anj 
•ndent  aathor,  bat  an  inscription  cited  bj  Clover 
(/taiL  pl  108)  prores  the  name  and  existence  of  the 
latter:  it  was  probably  not  a  mnnidpal  town,  bat  a 
dependency  of  Brizia.  [E.  E.  B.] 

EETIONEIA.     [Athsnab,  p.  308,  a.] 

EGDINU.    [Ecnia.] 

EGELASTA.     [Cbltibbbia.] 

EGESTA       [SBOB8TA.] 

EGETA,  AE6ETA(^rrnwr'lBiri|Ta,  Ptol.  iii. 
9.  §  4),  a  town  on  the  I>anube  in  Moesia,  near  the 
spot  where  Trajan  built  his  bridge  across  the  river. 
According  to  the  NoUtia  Imp.  (30),  its  garrison 
consisted  of  a  division  of  the  thirteenth  legion  and  a 
aqnadron  of cavaliy.  (Jtm,  AnL  818 ;  Geqgr.  Bav.  iv. 
7.)  ^  [L.  S.] 

EGITAIOA  {Idmrna  b  Vuja,  W.  of  Coria,  on 
the  Ponni/),  a  city  of  Lositania,  only  known  by  the 
inscriptions  found  among  its  extensive  ruins.  It  was 
also  called  Igedita.  (Gruter,  p.  162,  No.  31 ;  Florea, 
Etp.  8,  ToL  xiv.  p.  137 ;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
397.)  [P.  &] 

EGNATIA  or  GNATIA  CE^Mrrfa  or  'iTMrta: 
Eth.  IVa0iMr,Inscr.;  Ignatinus,  lAb,  CoL  p.  262), 
a  considerable  town  of  Apulia,  sitoated  on  the  sea- 
coast  between  Barium  and  Brondnsium.  The  Itine- 
laries  place  it  at  27  M.  P.  Iran  the  former,  and  29 
from  the  ktter  city.  (/<m.  Ant.  ppill7,  315;  Tab, 
Pent)  Both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  mention  it  as  a 
dty  dT  the  Peucetians  or  southern  Apnlians:  and 
Pliny  also  assigns  it  to  the  Pedicoli  (the  same  people 
with  the  Peucetians),  though  he  elsewhere  less  cor- 
lectly  describes  it  as  a  town  of  the  Sallentines.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  the  last  city  of  the  Peucetians 
towards  the  frontierB  of  Calabria.  (Strab.  vi.  pi  282 ; 
Ptol  iu.  1.  §  15;  Mel.  u.  4;  Plin.  ii.  107.  s.  Ill, 
iii  1 1 .  B.  1 6.)  Horace,  who  made  it  his  hut  halting- 
place  on  his  journey  to  Brxmdusiam,  tells  us  that  it 
■offered  from  the  want  of  good  water  *,  and  ridicules 
the  pretended  miracle  (noticed  also  by  Pliny)  shown 
l^  the  inhabitants,  who  asserted  that  incense  placed 
on  a  certain  altar  was  spontaneously  consumed  with- 
out the  application  of  fire.  (Hor.  SaL'ub,  97—100; 
Plin.iL  107.  B.  111.) 

No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems 
to  have  derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  position 
on  the  high  road  to  Brundosium,  which  rendered  it 
a  convenient  halting-pkce  for  travellers  both  by  land 
and  sea.  (Steab.  /.  c.)    There  is,  however,  no  autho- 

*  This  at  least  is  the  construction  put  by  all  the 
best  commentators  upon  the  phrase  of  Horace, — 
**  Lymphis  iratis  exstnicta:*'  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  modem  topographers  speak  of  the  site  as 
abounding  in  ftesh  water,  and  having  one  fonntjun 
in  particular,  still  called  the  FonU  dAgnamo^  which 
is  COB  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  country.  (Pratilli 
Fm  4ISP*(>)  F^  ^^i  Bomanellj,  toI.  iL  p.  146.) 
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ritj  for  the  iMwrtion  of  some  Italian  top^iapheB 
(adopted  from  them  by  Cramer  and  others),  that  tiie 
road  from  h«ice  along  the  coast  to  Barium  and  Cs- 
nnsium  was  named  firom  this  city  the  Via  Egnstift, 
— still  less  that  it  ^ve  name  to  the  celebrated  mili- 
tary road  across  l^icedonia  and  Thrace,  from  Apol* 
Ionia  to  the  Hellespont.  It  appears  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  proper,  or  at  least  the  original,  name  of  th« 
city  was  not  Egnatia,  but  Gnatia;  which  form  it 
fbimd  in  Horsoe,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  best  NSS 
of  Pliny  and  Mela;  and  is  further  cwnfirmed  bT  s 
Greek  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  peo(te 
is  written  PNAeiNON.  (Tzsehncke,  M)l  mf  Jf<l 
iL  c. ;  Mommsen,  U,  I.  DiaUkU^  p.  66.) 

The  period  of  the  destruction  of  Egnatia  is  va- 
known,  but  its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  sea  cosit 
about  6  miles  SE.  of  MomopotL  An  old  tower  m 
the  shore  itself  still  bears  the  name  of  Tcrrt  dAg- 
nazto;  while  considerable  portions  of  the  walk  aad 
other  remains  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  dtj  • 
little  more  inland,  extending  from  thence  towards  the 
modem  town  of  Fatuna.  Numerous  sepulchres  hate 
been  excavated  in  the  vicinity,  and  have  yielded  an 
abundant  harvest  of  vases,  terracottas,  and  otber 
ancient  relics,  as  wdl  as  a  few  inscriptions  in  the 
Messapian  dialect  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia^  iv.  c  15. 
pi  546;  Romanelli,  voL  iL  p.  146;  Mommsen,  V.  J. 
DialdcU,  pi  66.)  rE.H.B.] 

EGORIGIUM,  a  place  mentioned  in  the  Antonae 
Itin.  and  in  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Augusta  Tr»* 
voromm  (  Trier)  to  Cologne.  The  stations  in  the  Table 
are  Beda,  18  M.  P.;  Ausava,  18;  Egorigium,  19.  hi 
the  Table  it  is  written  Icorigium.  The  next  statkA 
to  Egorigium  is  Marcomagus  (^Marmagm)^  IS  M.P. 
Some  geogrsphers  place  Egorigium  at  KirckmkaiAtrf 
not  far  from  StadUeUl  on  the  KiU^  which  flows  into 
the  ifow/,  on  the  left  bank.  [6.  L] 

EGO'SA.      rCASTELUklfLj 

EGURBI.     [AsTURES.] 

EIDUMANNIA,  in  Britain,  motioned  by  Ptokny 
(ii.  3.  §  6)  as  a  river  between  the  prominence  to  the 
sooth  of  the  Garrienns  (  Fore)  and  Orford  Nu$,  sod 
the  ^Hfuffoa  fllrx^^^  (mc  in  the  current  editions^ 
Whatever  may  be  the  ruding,  this  *\Atiueaa  means 
the  Thamu,  Hence,  the  SUmr,  OrweU,  BladoBoUr, 
or  any  of  the  Essex  rivers  may  be  the  EiduDtsniiia. 
The  iB/ocib-water  is  the  best;  in  which  cmo  the  db 
» the  Welsh  da,  Gaelic  duhk^lHaek.     [B.  G.  L] 

EILE'SIUM  (EiXcirior),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  of 
uncertain  ate,  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  name  of 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  indicates  a  manhy  po* 
sition.  (Horn.  II  u.  499 ;  Strsb.  ix.  p.  406;  Steph. 
B.  «.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Oreece,  vol.  iL  p.  469.) 

EION.  1.  CHiflfr:  Etk.  *Hmn6f,  Stcph.  a),  s 
town  and  fortress  sitoated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  25  stadia  from  Amphipolia,  of  which  it  was 
the  harbour.  (Thue.  iv.  109.)  Xerxes,  on  his  r»- 
tum  after  the  defeat  at  Salamis,  sailed  from  EToa  to 
Asia.  (Herod.  viiL  118.)  The  Penian  Boges  was 
left  in  command  of  the  town,  which  was  csptund, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the  Athenians  and 
their  confederates,  under  Cimon.  (Herod.  viL  107; 
Thuc.  L  98 ;  oomp.  Pans.  viii.  8.  §  2.)  Braddtf 
attacked  it  by  land  and  by  boats  on  tiie  river,  bat 
was  repulsed  by  Thucydidea,  who  had  eocne  from 
Thasos  with  his  squadron  in  time  to  save  it  (Tbna 
iv.  107.)  It  was  occupied  by  Cleon:  and  the  i«> 
mauis  of  his  army,  after  their  defeat  at  Arophipnlis, 
mustered  again  at  ETon.  (Thuc  v.  10.)  Extewive 
rains  of  thick  walls,  constracted  of  amaD  slooss  and 
mortar,  among  which  appear  maagr  mfpan^  liatto 
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In  tb»  HeUenio  style,  have  been  faaod  od  tiie  left 
bank  of  the  StrymoD  beyond  the  ferry.  These  ruins 
bel  ing  to  the  Byiantine  period,  snd  have  been  attri- 
but«<l  to  a  town  of  the  Lower  Empire,  Ko/ur((roi|, 
which  the  Italians  have  converted  into  Contessa. 
These  remains  at  the  ferry  stand  nearly,  if  not  ex- 
actly,  on  the  site  of  Eton  on  the  Strymoo.  (Leake, 
Nortkem  Greece^  vol.  iii  p.  172.) 

2.  A  town  of  Pieria.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Eustath. 
«ip.  Bom,  /^  iL  p.  387.) 

3.  A  coloQy  of  the  Mendaeans,  which  was  be- 
trayed to  the  Athenians,  and  retaken  by  the  Chalci- 
diana  and  Bottiaeans,  B.  o.  425  (Thoc.  iv.  7);  which 
Euatathius  (I.  c)  placed  in  the  Cherscmesus,  bnt,  as 
this  is  much  too  remote  for  the  Chalcidians  to  have 
marched  thither  to  recover  a  town,  Arnold  (ap,  Thuc, 
L  c.)  sappoeed  there  might  have  been  a  foorth  ETon, 
on  aooie  point  of  the  long  and  winding  coast  which 
extends  from  the  Strymon  to  the  Axios.     [E.B.J.] 

ElON  or  EIONES  ('Hu^y,  IMod.;  'Hiifrcs,  Horn., 
Strabi.),  a  town  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  mentioned 
by  Homer  along  with  Troezen  and  Epidaorus.  It 
ia  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  towns  foonded  by 
the  Diyopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
seats  in  Northern  Greece  by  Hercules.  Strabo  re- 
lates that  the  Mycenacans  expelled  the  inhabitants 
of  Eiones,  and  made  it  their  sea-port,  but  that  it 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  his  time.  Its  positioa  is 
uncertain;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
statement  of  Strabo,  it  is  placed  by  Curtius  in  the 
plain  of  Kandia,  (Died.  iv.  37;  H«m.  IL  iL  561 ; 
Strab.  viiL  pw  373 ;  Cnrtins,  Ps^opoimeiof,  vol  ii. 
pp.  467,  580.) 

EIRA.    [Ira.] 

EIRE'SIDAEorERESIDAE.  [ATncA,p.S34.] 

EI^EA  ('EAoia:  Eth,  'EAatrifs),  au  Aeolic  city 
of  Asia,  the  port  of  the  Pexgameni.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 
According  to  the  pnesent  text  of  Stephanus,  it  was 
also  called  Cidaenis  (KiScuvii ),  and  was  founded  by 
Menestheas;  bnt  it  seems  likely  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  reading  Cidaenis  (Meineke  ad  Steph. 
B. «.  v.).  Strabo  (p.  615)  places  Elaea  south  of  the 
river  Caicus,  12  stadia  from  the  river,  and  120  stadia 
from  Pergamum.  The  Caicus  enters  a  bay,  which 
was  called  EUiticus,  or  the  bay  of  Elaea.  Strabo 
calls  the  bay  of  Elaea  part  of  the  bay  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  but  very  incorrectly.  He  has  the  stoiy, 
which  Stephanus  has  taken  from  him,  that  "  Elaea 
was  a  settlement  made  by  MenesthiBus  and  the 
Athenians  with  him,  who  joined  the  war  sgainst 
Uiom"  (pL  122);  but  Strabo  does  not  expk'n  how  it 
could  be  an  Aeolian  city,  if  this  story  was  true.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  coins  of  Elaea,  which  bear  the 
head  and  name  of  Menesthens,  are  some  evidence  of 
its  Athenian  origin ;  bnt  it  is  no  evidence  at  all. 
Herodotus  (L  149)  does  not  name  Elaea  among  the 
Aeolian  cities.  Strabo  makes  the  bay  of  Elaea  ter- 
minate on  one  side  in  a  pmnt  called  Hydra,  and  on 
the  other  in  a  promontory  Harmatus;  and  he  esti- 
mates the  width  between  these  paints  at  80  stadia. 
Thncydides  (viiL  101)  pUces  Harmatus  opposite  to 
Methymna,  from  which,  and  the  rest  of  Uie  narra- 
tive, it  is  clear  that  he  fixes  Harmatus  in  a  different 
place  from  Stnba  The  exact  site  of  Elaea  seems 
to  be  uncertain.  Leake,  in  his  map,  fixes  it  at  a 
placd  marked  KiiseU,  on  the  road  from  the  south  to 
Pergamum  (^Berjfamah).  Scylax  (p.  35),  MeU 
(i.  18),  Pliny  (v.  32),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  all  of 
whom  mention  Elaea,  do  not  help  us  to  the  precise 
plsce;  all  we  learn  from  them  is,  that  the  Caicus 
^sd  between  Pitane  and  Elaea. 
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The  name  of  Elaea  oocnn  in  the  histoiy  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamum.  From  Livy  (xxxv.  13).  it 
appears,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  that  those  who  would 
reach  Pergamum  from  the  sea,  would  land  at  Ela^a. 
(Comp.  Liv.  xxxvL  43,  xxxvil.  18.  37 ;  Poljb.  xvi. 
41,  xxi.  8).  One  of  the  passages  of  Livy  shows  that 
there  was  a  small  hill  {tumuliui)  near  Klaea,  and 
that  the  town  was  in  a  pUin  and  walled.  Elaea  waa 
damaged  by  an  eartliquake  in  the  reign  of  Trj^jan,  at 
tlie  same  time  that  Pitane  suffered.  [G.  L."] 


COXH  OF  ELAXA. 

ELAEA,  an  island  on  the  Propontis,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32);  but  it  is  not  certain  which  of  the 
several  small  islands  he  means.  [G.  L.] 

ELAEA  ('EAola,  Ptol  v.  14.  §  3),  a  promontory 
on  the  N£.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Pococke  (TVov. 
vol  ii.  pi  218)  calls  ChattU-bunuuL  (Comp.  Engel 
KyproM,  vol.  L  p.  89.)  [E,  B.  J.] 

ELAEA,  ELAEATIS.     [Achbrok.] 

ELAEUS.  1.  CEAoZot,  written  'EAoiovt  in 
Mercian,  Perq)l  pi  70),  was  an  emporium  or  trading 
place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynla  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Elaeus  was  120  stadia 
west  of  Cales.     [Cales.] 

2.  Placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Sinus  Doridis;  but  no- 
thing  is  known  of  it.     [Ckrameicvs.]        [Q.  L.} 

ELAEUS  ('EAcuoCt,  'EAcovt),  the  southernmost 
town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  within  less  than  one 
day's  sail  of  Leinnos  with  a  northeriy  wind(Herod.  vi. 
140),  and  a  colony  of  Teos  in  Ionia  (Scymn.  786> 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  tomb,  temple,  and  sacred 
grove  of  the  hero  Protesilaus.  Tl»  temple,  con- 
spicuously ph^ed  on  the  sea-shore,  was  a  scene  of 
worship  and  pilgrimage,  not  merely  fior  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Elaeus,  but  also  for  the  neighbouring  Greeks 
generally  ;  and  was  enriched  with  ample  votive 
offerings,  and  probably  deposits  for  security — 
money,  gold  and  silver  saucers,  bronze  implements, 
robes,  and  various  other  presents.  (Herod.  viL  33» 
ix.  116  ;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  595  ;  Pans,  i  34.  §  2, 
iii.  4.  §  5  ;  Plin.  xvi.  99  ;  Philostr.  Her,  iL  1  ; 
Tzetz.  ad  Ljfc  532.) 

Artayctes,  the  Persian  commander  at  Sestus, 
stripped  the  sacred  grove  of  Protesilaus  of  all  the 
treasures,  and  profaned  it  by  various  acts  of  out- 
rage, in  consequence  of  which  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, Xantbippus,  and  the  citizens  of  Elaeua 
crucified  Artayctes,  when  Sestus  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks.  (Herod,  ix.  118—120.)  In  b.  c.  411,  the 
Athenian  squadron  under  Thrasyllus  escaped  with 
dlfBculty  from  Sestus  to  EUieus  (Thuc.  viiL  102); 
and  it  was  here,  just  before  the  fiital  battle  of  Aegos- 
Potami,  that  the  180  Athenian  triremes  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  that  Lysander  was  master  of  Lamp- 
sacus.    (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  1.  §  20.) 

In  B.  c  200,  Elaeus  surrendered  voluntarily  to 
Philip  V.  (Liv.  xxxi.  16)  ;  but  in  B.a  190  the 
citizens  made  overtures  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxtIL  9.)  Constantino's  fieet  m  the  Second  Civil 
War,  A.  D.  323,  took  up  its  moorings  at  Elaeus, 
while  that  of  Licinins  was  anchored  off  the  tranb 
of  Ajax,  in  the  Troad.  (Zosim.  U.  23  Le  Beau, 
Bos  Empirtf  vol.  L  p.  216.) 
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Jnstiman  fortified  this  important  pontion  (Pro- 
oop.  Aed,  iT.  16),  the  site  of  which  has  been  fixed 
bj  D'Anville  (^Mem.  de  rAcad.  det  Inter,  vol.  xzviii. 
pi  338)  to  the  S£.  of  the  promontory  of  M(u- 
tutia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELAEUS  CEAaios)^  a  town  of  Aetolia,  beloiigiug 
to  Calydon,  was  stron;r|j  fortified,  having  received 
all  the  necessary  munitions  from  king  Attains..  It 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c. 
219.  Its  name  iixlicates  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
marshy  district;  and  it  must  have  been  on  the  coast 
to  have  received  supplies  from  Attains.  We  may 
therefore  place  it  near  MesolonghL  (Polyb.  v.  65 ; 
Kmae,  Heiku^  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  262.) 

ELAEUS  ('EAoioGs:  EUl  'EAoio^ios).  1.  A 
demus  of  Attica.     [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

2.  A  town  in  Uie  Argeia,  mentioned  only  by 
ApoUodorus  (ii.  5.  §  2)  and  Stepbanus  B.  («.  v.). 
From  the  statement  of  the  former  writer  we  may 
conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  far  from  Lema, 
since  Heracle.%  after  he  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
the  immortal  head  of  the  Hydra,  is  said  to  have 
buried  it  by  the  side  of  the  way  louiing  from  Lema 
to  Elaeus.  The  remains  of  this  town  have  been 
found  in  the  unfrequented  road  leading  from  Lema 
to  Hysiae.  (Ross,i2eisen  tmPe^/>onne«,  p.  155,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  Reckerchu^  p.  49.;  Curtius,  Peloponneaot, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  372.) 

3.  A  town  in  Chaonia  in  Epeiros,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  §  7),  but  probably  situated  in 
tiie  plain  Elaeon,  of  which  Livy  speaks  (xliii.  23). 
Leake  suppaeies  this  plain  to  have  been  that  between 
Arghyroiuutro  and  Libokhovo^  and  that  the  town 
of  Elaeus  stood  on  Uie  heights,  opposite  to  Arghyrd- 
Jocutro^  where  it  is  said  that  some  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic walls  still  exist.  (Leake,  NbrtAem  Greece^ 
voL  ii.  p.  75.) 

ELAEUSSA.     [Elbusa.] 

EL  AH,  a  valley  in  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  near  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  notorious  for  the  conflict 
between  David  and  Goliath.  (1  Sam.  xvii.)  The 
name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  in  v.  2,  and  translated 
in  verse  19  (^y  rp  Koi\dSi  r^s  ipvot).  The  valley 
lay  "  between  Soooh  and  Azekah  "  (v.  1 ),  the  former 
of  which  is  identified  by  the  modem  village  of  Shu- 
weihehj  and  thus  fixes  the  valley  of  Elah  to  the 
modem  "  WaAf-ei-Sunt,'*  "  It  took  its  name  EhUi 
of  old  from  the  Terebinth  (Butm.),  of  which  the 
largest  specimen  we  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in 
the  vicinity,  just  as  it  now  takes  its  name  et-S&mt 
{Sunt)  from  the  acacias  which  are  scattered  in  it" 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  350.)  No  value  what- 
ever can  be  attached  to  the  tradition  which  has 
marked  part  of  the  Wady  Belt  Hantna^  on  the  road 
from  Jafia  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  ancient  valley  of 
Elah ;  a  tradition,  like  many  others  in  Palestine, 
which  consults  the  convenience  of  pilgrims,  rather 
than  historical  or  geographical  accuracy.       [G.W.] 

ELAIUS  or  ELAEUS  MONS.     [Phioalea.  ] 

ELAPHITES  INS.,  a  group  of  small  ibknda  off 
the  coast  of  Illyricum  (Plin.  iii.  26)  which  bore  this 
name  from  their  suppubed  resemblance  to  a  stag,  of 
which  Giuptm  fonned  the  head,  the  small  Ruda  the 
neck,  Mezzo  the  body,  and  Ccdamotta  the  haunches, 
the  tail  being  completed  by  tlie  rock  of  Grehmi  or 
Pettini,  They  are  well  cultivated,  and,  producing 
abundance  of  excellent  wine  and  oil,  are  considered 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Kagusan  territory,  to 
which  they  were  annexed  A.  d.  1080  by  Sylvester, 
king  of  Dalmatia.  (Wilkinson,  DalnuUia  ondMonU- 
nef/ro,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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ELAPHITIS.  Pliny  (t.  SI)  giTBB  this  naiiK  to 
one  of  the  small  islands  about  Chios.         [G.  L] 

ELAPHONNE'SUS  ('EAn^^os),  or  "deer 
island,"  an  i^tland  of  the  Propontis,  with  a  good  bir- 
hour.  (Scylax,  p.  35.)  Strabo  says  (p.  588):  "As 
yon  coast  along  firom  Parium  to  Priapos,  there  is  dd 
Proconnesns  and  the  bland  now  called  PixwiHinesaa.' 
Pliny  (r.  32)  says  that  "  Elapbonneaus  is  in  ibe 
Propontia,  in  front  of  Cyzicus,  whmoe  the  maH)k  cf 
Cyzicus;  it  was  also  called  Nevris  and  Proconnesos." 
Now,  as  Proooonesns  was  noted  for  its  marble 
quarries  (Strab.  p.  588),  which  supplied  materiak 
for  the  buildings  of  Cyzicus,  it  b  plain  that  Plioj 
takes  Ela]idi(mne898  to  be  the  Proooonesos  of  Strab& 
The  name  Proconnesus  probably  means  the  same  as 
Elaphonnesus  (vpoir). 

Stepbanus  (s.  v.  'AXurrf)  describes  Hakne  as  so 
island  close  to  Cyzicus,  which  was  also  called  Kefack 
and  Prochone.  In  the  passage  of  Ste^^nus  the 
common  reading  is  Ktvpts,  as  it  is  in  Plioy's  text 
(Nevris) ;  but  it  is  corrected  by  Hardnin  (Plin.  v. 
42,  Notae)  and  by  Meineke  (ed.  Stet^.>  Plinj 
plaices  in  the  Propontis  an  island  Halone,  with  a 
town;  and  there  is  an  island  now  called  Alun^  which 
is  separated  from  the  north-western  extreoiity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cyzicus  by  a  narrow  channel.  Scow 
geographers  assume  this  island  to  be  £laphonne»tts, 
which  is  manifestly  a  mistake.-  The  text  of  Ste- 
plianus  identifies  Halone  with  Nebris  and  ProduHK, 
from  which  we  can  conclude  notliing ;  and  the  pets- 
sage  in  Strab9  is  such  that  it>  is  possible  be  mav 
mean  to  speak  only  of  o  e  island.  Pliny's  statement 
is  free  from  all  ambiguity,  and  probably  true.  [G.Lj 

ELATELA  ('EAircia  i  Eth.  *EAarcvt).  I.  A 
city  of  Phocis,  and  the  most  important  place  m  the 
country  after  Delphi,  was  situated  "  about  the  middk 
of  the  great  fertile  basin  which  extends  near  20 
miles  from  the  narrows  of  the  Cephtssns  below  Ainphi* 
cleia  to  those  which  are  at  the  entrance  into  Boeotia.' 
(Leake).  Hence  it  was  admirably  placed  for  cocn- 
manding  the  passes  into  Southern  Greece  from  Mt. 
Oeta,  and  became  a  post  of  great  militaiy  impor- 
tance. (Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)  Pansanias  dft>cribe»  it 
as  situated  over  against  Araphieleia,  at  the  distsooe 
of  180  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  oo  a  gentlj 
rising  slope  in  the  plain  of  the  Cephissns  (x.  34. 
§  1.)  Elateia  b  not  mentioned  by  Homer.  Its  in- 
habitants claimed  to  be  Arcadians,  deriving  their 
name  from  Elatus,  the  son  of  Areas.  (Pans,  i  c) 
It  was  burnt,  along  with  the  other  Phodan  towns, 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  viii.  33.)  When 
Philip  entered  Phocb  in  b.  c.  338,  with  the  pro- 
fessed  object  of  conducting  the  war  against  Am- 
phissa,  he  seized  Ebteia  and  began  to  restore  its 
fortifications  The  alarm  oocasicMoed  at  Athens  by 
the  news  of  this  event  shows  that  thb  pbce  was 
then  r^arded  as  the  key  of  Southern  Greece.  (Dcffl. 
de  Cor,  p.  284:  Aeechin.'m  Ctee.  p.  73;  Diod.xvL 
84.)  The  subeequent  history  of  Elateia  is  giren  in 
some  detail  by  Pansanias  (2.C.).  It  saci^ssfoOy 
resbted  Cassander,  but  it  was  tdten  by  Phihp,  the 
son  of  Demetrius.  It  remained  faithfia]  to  Philip 
when  the  Romans  invaded  Greece,  and  was  taken  by 
assault  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  198.  (IJrr.  xxxii 
24.)  At  a  later  time  the  Romans  declared  the  town 
to  be  free,  because  the  inhabitants  had  repobed  sa 
attack  which  Taxiles,  the  general  of  Mitfaridstai, 
had  made  upon  the  place. 

Among  the  objects  worthy  at  notioe  in  Eli^ 
Pansanias  mentions  the  agora,  a  temple  of  Asdepins 
containing  a  beardless  statue  of  the  god,  a  thesUei 
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ftnd  M  ancient  bruen  aUtne  of  Athena.  He  alao 
mentions  a  temple  of  Athena  Cranaea,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  Elateia:  the  nad  to 
it  was  a  yery  gentle  ascent,  but  the  temple  stood 
upon  a  steep  hill  of  small  size. 

Elateia  is  represented  by  the  modern  village  of 
A«/la,  where  are  some  Hellenic  remains,  and  where 
the  ancient  name  was  found  in  an  inscription  extant 
in  the  time  of  Meietios.  Some  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  Cranaea  hare  also  been  discovered 
in  the  situation  described  by  Pansanias.  (Cell, 
J  Oner.  p.  217;  Dudwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  141 ;  Leake, 
Northern  Grttce,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.) 

2.  A  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  described 
by  Livy,  along  with  Gonnus,  as  situated  in  the  pass 
leading  to  Tempo.  (**  Utnqne  oppida  in  faucibus 
aunt,  quae  Tempo  adeunt:  magis  Gonnus,"  Lit.  xlii. 
54.)  The  walls  of  Elateia  are  seen  on  the  height 
of  MakrUkSrif  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneios,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Ktisuroy  or  rugged  gorge  through 
which  the  river  makes  its  way  from  the  plain  into 
the  valley  of  Dereli  or  Gonnns,  and  thence  to  Tempo. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  381,  voL  iv. 
p.  298.)  EUteia  is  called  Iletia  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  s. 
15),  and  Uetinm  by  Ptolemy  ('lAtrioy,  iii.  13.  § 
42).  It  is  mentioned  by  Stephanos  B.  onder  its 
right  name. 

3.  Or  Elatria  fEXorpfo,  Strab.  viii.  p.  324; 
Steph.  B. «.  V.  'EAiir«(a),  a  town  of  the  Cassc^iaei  in 
Thesprotia,  in  Epeurus,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  along 
with  Batiae  and  Pandosia,  as  ntnated  in  the  interior. 
1*»  exact  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  colony  of  Elis.  (Strab.  L  c;  Dem.  de  Halonn.  32 ; 
Harpocr.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  25 ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greeee^  vol.  iv.  p.  74,  seq.) 

ELATH,  the  Scriptnnl  name  of  Aelaha,  nnder 
which  an  account  of  the  town  u  given.  It  is  there 
stated  that  *'the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  fortress 
called  Akaba^  &c.  Dr.  Robinson,  however,  and 
other  travellers  regard  Ahaba  as  the  representative 
of  Ezion-Geber,  and  find  the  site  of  Elath  on  the 
sea-shore,  a  little  to  the  north  of  AktAa.  ^  At  tliis 
point  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish,  which  mark  the 
site  of  Ailah,  the  Elath  of  Scripture,  were  on  oar 
right.  They  present  nothing  of  interest,  except  as 
indicating  that  a  very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly 
perished.  We  did  not  learn  thsi  they  have  now  a 
name."    {Bib.  /2et.  voL  i.  pu  241.)  [G.W.l 

ELATRIA.     [Elatkia,  No.  3.] 

ELAVER.     [LiOBRis.] 

ELBO  ('EAffiii,  Steph  B.  «.  v, :  EOl  *E\€^os), 
one  among  the  numerous  isbmds  which  studded  the 
Deltaic  marshes  between  the  Phatnitic  and  Tanitic 
arms  of  the  Nile.  It  was  in  this  island  that,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (ii.  140),  the  blind  king 
Auysis  took  refuge  during  the  occupation  of  his 
realm  by  Sabaco,  the  Aethiopian ;  and  thither  also 
Amyrtaens  fled  from  the  Peraians  in  b.  c.  456 — 60 
(Thuc  i  110).  From  the  former  historian  it  would 
appear  that  the  area  of  Elbo  had  been  raised  by  some 
artificial  means  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
watem.  [W.  B.  D.l 

ELCE'BUS,  or  HELCEBU&    [Helvetds.] 

ELDIMAEI  or  ELIMAEL     [Elticaei] 

ELEALEH  CEAmUd),  a  town  of  the  Reubenites, 
situated,  according  to  Ensebius,  in  Gilead,  and  one 
mile  distant  from  Heshbon,  the  cajatal  of  Sihon, 
king  of  tne  Amorites.  It  was  in  his  time  a  veiy 
large  village  (mifcii  /JLtyicni,  Onomatt.  m.  v.).  It 
is  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  Heshbon. 
(iVtMn5.  zxxii.  3, 37 ;  h,  xv.  4,  xvL  9 ;  Jfrcm,  zlviiL 
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34.)  It  was  fin»t  ulentified  in  modern  times  by 
Seetzen,  in  a  ruined  site  named  El-Al,  half  an  hour 
north-east  of  Uesbdn,  the  old  Heshbon.  It  was  also 
visited  by  Burckbardt,  who  writes  it  £1  Aal^taid  thus 
describes  it  (^Travels,  p,  365):  -  It  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  take^  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion,— Atil  meaning  'the  hi.(;h.'  It  commands  the 
whole  plain,  and  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is 

very  extensive £1  Aal  was  burrounded  by  a 

weU-bttilt  wall,  of  which  some  parts  yet  remain. 
Among  the  ruins  are  a  number  of  large  cisterns, 
fragments  of  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  houses; 
but  nothing  worth  particular  notice."        [G.  W.l 

ELECTRA  ('HA«'/cTpa,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  4),  a  river 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Kiepert's  map  iden- 
tifies with  the  Afalognitif  the  nio&t  importsiit  river 
in  the  island,  flowing  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
coast  from  E.  to  W.  Hock  (Kreta^  vol.  i.  p.  393) 
considere  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  small  stream  Ott- 
liffni,  further  to  the  W.  [  E.  B.  J.] 

ELECTRA  (HA^irrpo),  a  small  river  m  Messenia, 
a  tributaxy  of  the  Pamisus,  which  was  crossed  in 
going  from  Andania  to  Cyparisbia.  (Paus.  iv.  33. 
§  6 ;  Leake,  Morea^  vol  i,  p.  482.) 

ELEGEIA  CEArywo,  Steph.  B.).  1.  {llijthy  a 
ciiy  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13) 
places  in  long.  73°  20*  and  laL  42°  45',  near  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Trajan,  in  his  Armenian 
campaign,  advanced  upon  this  town,  where  he  granted 
Parthamasiris  an  interview.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  18.) 
In  A.  D.  162  Vologeses  III.,  king  of  Psrthia,  invaded 
Armenia,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legiun,  with  its 
commander  Severianus,  at  Elegeia.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi. 
2.)  ri^eh  is  remarkable  for  two  warm  springs 
(whence  its  name),  of  the  temperature  of  100° 
Fahrenheit,  and  is  situated  on  a  limestone  rock 
3779  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  Erz-Rum, 
(Jowm.  Gtog.  Soe.  vol.  x.  pp.  359,  434 ;  comp. 
Toumefort,  Koyo^e,  vol.  ii.  p.  114;  Ousely,  TraveUf 
vol.  iii.  p.  471 ;  Ritter,  Erdhmde^  vol.  x.  pp.  100, 
116,  737,829.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  first  or  principal 
curve  which  takes  place  before  the  river  enters 
Motut  Taurus  (^  apud  Elegiam  occurrit  ei  Mons 
Taurus,"  Plin.  v.  20).  Elegia  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Fz  C/gHluf  and  it  is  there  that  the  Eu- 
phrates —  after  issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Keb- 
bdn  Mdden^  and  having  turned  to  the  W.  round  the 
remarkable  peninsula  of  ^Ahd^A-  IToAAdft, terminated 
by  the  rocks  o{Mwuhdr  (D'Anville's  pass  of  Nushdr} 
—  receives  the  Tokhmah-Su^  and  then  takes  an 
easterly  bend  to  pass  the  rocky  mountains  of  Bhdgli 
Khdnli  and  Beg  Tdgh.  (Joum,  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x. 
p.  331 ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  pp.  100, 1 16,  737, 
829,  858.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELELA.  CEAijfo,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  12;  Eleia,  Sext. 
Ruf.  c  27;  Hileia,  Amm.  Blaro.  xviii.  10),  a  village 
to  the  westward  of  Singant,  and  probably  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  now  called  the  Smjdr,  It  ia 
only  memorable  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a  night 
conflict  between  the  Romans  under  Constantius  and 
the  Persians,  in  which  each  army  claimed  the  victory. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  between  the  account  of 
Ammianus  and  Rufus,  the  former  mentioning  two 
battles,  one  at  Eleia  and  the  other  at  Singara;  and 
the  latter,  only  one.  The  battle  is  alluded  to  by 
Julian  {Orat.  1.  in  Constant)  and  by  Eutropius 
(«.  10).  [V.l 

ELEIL     [ELI8.1 

EXEON   CEAcJi',  Heleon,  Plin.),  a  town   m 
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Boeotia.  mentkMied  bj  Hcnner  in  the  same  line  with 
Hjrie  and  Peteoo,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  bare  been  one 
of  the  smaller  places  in  the  territoiy  of  Tanagra,  and 
to  hare  derired  its  name  from  its  marsbj  bicuation. 
Its  site  is  uncertain:  Leake  places  it  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  ParaUmni  [see  p.  41 1],  but  Miiller  and 
Kiepert  near  Tanagra  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Asopus.  (H(mi.  IL  ii.  500 ;  Strab.  iz.  pp.  404 — 
406 ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol  iL  pp.  322,  468.) 

ELEPHANTI'NE  ('EAf^kuH-rKjj  •^<roj,  PtoL  iv. 
6.  §  70 ;   wiKa  Alyiirrov,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  '£Xc- 
^dvrmw  WAis,  Joseph.  B,  Jud.  t.  1 1  ;  '£\c'<^iiyTt$, 
id.  ib. :   Eih.  'EAc^cu^u^iriis  and  '£A.c^«u^tn|v  ; 
Strab.  zirii.  p.  817  ;  Elephantis,  Plin.  N.  H,  ▼.  10. 
a.  59.)     The  original  appellation  of  this  island  was 
EBO;  BB  being  in  the  language  of  hieroglyphics 
the  symbol  of  Uie  elephant  and  of  ivory.  (Rosellini, 
Mon.  Stor.  4, 204.)     It  was  seated  in  Ut.  24°  N., 
just  below  the  lesser  cataract,  directly  opposite  Syene, 
mnd  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.    At  this 
point  the  river  becomes  navigable  downward  to  its 
mouths,  and  the  traveller  from  Meroe  and  Aethiopia 
enters  Egypt  Proper.     Its  frontier  position  and  its 
command  of  the  river,  no  longer  impeded  by  rapids, 
caused  Elephantine  to  be  regarded  in  all  ages  as  the 
key  of  the  Thebaid,  and  it  was  accordingly  occupied 
by  strong  garrisons  of  native  Egyptian  troops,  Per- 
sians, Macedonians,  and  Romans  successively.  (Herod, 
ii.  17, 29, 30;  Agatharch.  de  Rub,  Mar,  p.  22 ;  Mela, 
i.  9  ;  Tac.  Ann,  ii.  61  ;  Notit  Imp.  Orient,  c.  28.) 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Diocletian,  &c.,  it  formed 
the  southern  Umit  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  gar- 
rison was  engaged  in  continual  wars  with  the  Blem- 
myes  and  other  barbarous  tribes  of  Nubia.   (Procop. 
BelL  Pert.  L  19.)     The  surrounding  region  is  gene- 
rally barren,  consisting  of  lofty  shelves  of  granite 
separated  by  bars  of  sand.    But  Elephantine  itself, 
like  the  oases  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  desert 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  verdure.     Its 
vines  and  fig- trees  retained  their  leaves  throughout 
the  year  (Theoi^rast.  HisL  PUaU.  i.  6 ;  Varro,  R. 
Bust.  i.  7) :    and  the  Arabs  of  the   present  day 
designate  the  island  as  X^etiret  el  Sag^  the  Blooming. 
The  city  of  Elephantis  was  long  Uie  capital  of  a 
little  kingdom  separate  from  Egypt,  which  probably, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  This  or  Abydos,  declined 
as  Thebes  rose  into  importance.     The  names  of  nine 
of  its  kings  are  all  that  is  known  of  the  political 
history  of  Elephantine.     Its  successive  posi>es8or8 
have  left  tokens  of  their  occupation  in  the  ruins 
which  cover  its  area.   Yet  these  are  far  less  striking 
than   the    monuments  of  Philae  at  the  opposite 
southern  extremity  of  the  cataracts.     The  most 
remarkable  structures  on  the  island  were  a  temple 
of  Kneph,  built  or  at  least  completed  by  Amenouph 
II.,   a  king  of  the   eighteenth  dynasty ;    another 
temple  dedicated  to  Ammon ;  and  the  Nilometer, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (jmxu  p.  817  ;  comp.  Platiirch, 
I»U  et  Osir.  e.  43  ;  Heliod.  Aethiop.  ix.  22  ;  Euseb. 
Praepar.  Evang.  iii.  11);  and  thus  described  by 
Sir   Gardner  Wilkinson    (^Sfanners  and   Customs, 
2nd  series,  i.  p.  47) :  "  The  Nilometer  in  the  island 
of  Elephantine   is  a  staircase   between   two  walls 
descending  to  the  Nile,  on  one  of  which  is  a  suc- 
cession of  graduated  scales  containing  one  or  two 
cubits,  accompanied  by  inscriptions  recording  the 
rise  of  the  river  at  various  periods  during  the  rule 
of  the  Caesars.**    The  nuinerals  in  these  inscriptions 
arc  Roman.  [  W.  B.  D.] 
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CEX<^arro^70i,  ^EXt^tarrotadyoi,  DM.  m.  SS ; 
Strabo,  xvL  p.  771  ;  Plin.  N.  H.  vi.  35,  viiL  13 ; 
Solin.  c.  25),  one  of  tiie  muneniciB  tribes  whiek 
niamed  over  the  pl«ns  north  of  the  AbyssiniaB 
highlands,  and  derived  their  names  firam  tfaeor  pe- 
culiar diet  w  occupation.  The  elephant  emters  and 
hunters,  who  seem  also  to  liave  been  dcnomioaied 
Asachaei  or  Asachae  (Agatharch.  dt  RmL  Jiier. 
p.  39),  employed,  according  to  Diodoms  (2.  cX  two 
methods  of  killing  the  ekphanL  The  hunter  aio^led 
out  individuals  from  the  herd,  and  hana-«tniBg  them 
with  a  sharp-pcunted  knife, — a  feat  which  oftea 
terminated  in  the  destructioD  of  both  the  hiiDt«r 
and  his  prey ;  or,  sawing  nearly  through  the  tntt 
against  which  the  elephante  were  affwirtoimed  to  kaa, 
watched  for  their  falling  with  the  sawn  tnink,  and 
as  their  unwieldy  size  prevented  the  animals  frtxm 
rising,  destroyed  the  elephante  at  Ictsore.  The  El«^ 
phantophagi  brought  the  hides  and  tusks  c(  their 
game  to  the  markete  of  Upper  Egypt, — the  hi<iis 
being  employed  in  covering  bucklers,  and  the  ivory 
for  inlaid  work  in  architectuxe^  and  for  many  of  t&e 
ornaments  of  luxury.  [W.  B.  D.] 

E'LEPHAS)  the  name  cf  a  mountain  and  a  rircr 
of  Aethiopia  oo  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  promontory  of  Elephas  ('EAc^os  Spos,  iv.  7. 
§§  10,  26,  27;  Strab.  xvi.  pi  774)  was  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Mount  Garbata,  and  situated  beC««fn 
the  headland  Aromato  (^Cn^  Chuurdafm)  and  ttie 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  laL  11°  N.  The  nwdcra 
appelUtion  of  Elephas  is  Dsjibel-Fil  (CV^e  Feiix). 
The  position  of  the  river  Elephas  ia  unoestaio. 
(Heracl.  PeripL  Mar.  Erfth.  p.  7.)  h  was,  buw- 
ever,  near  the  fweland  of  Elephas  and  in  the  Eqrie 
Cinnamomifera.  Strabo  (I.  e.)  mentiaDs  a  caial 
(jU^Qfu^)^  apparently  part  of  the  river,  or  an  artificial 
direction  of  ite  current.  [WJ3wD.3 

ELEUSA.  1.  CEAcodira,  "EAooiSff^).  a  aoiaH 
island  off  the  coast  of  Caria  (Strab.  pp.  <»5l,  652; 
St4Mdiasmm)f  between  Bhodne  and  the  mainland,  «f- 
posite  to  the  mountain  promontory  Phoenix  [Caua, 
p.  519,  b.],  4  stadia  firam  Phoenix,  and  120  stadia 
from  Rlsodes.  It  was  8  stadia  in  circuit.  (S&rabo.) 
This  seems  to  be  the  small  island  marked  Alesaa 
in  the  latest  maps. 

2.  ELEuaA  ('CAMlfra,  Strah.  p.  671)  or  Elab- 
ussACEAfluotWaa:  £lk'£Aa4o^<rios,Steph.B.j.9.X 
an  island  close  to  the  shore  of  Cilicia,  a  terwanU 
called  Sebaste  [CiuciA,  p.  622,  a.].  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor  J  p^  213.)  The  name  is  written  £kos 
('EAcovf)  in  the  Stadia<smus. 

Stephanus,  after  mentioning  the  RlawMwa  of  Caria, 
says  that  there  are  alio  seven  other  islands, — of  the 
same  name,  we  must  infer.  The  writing  of  the  woid, 
as  it  has  been  shown,  varies ;  but  perhapa  the  ibna 
'EAaiOvcrcra  is  the  best.  [G.  L.] 

ELEUSA  or  ELEUSSA  (*EAfOMr<ra>  1.  Aa 
island  opposite  cape  AstypaUea,  off  tl»e  arcateni 
coast  of  Attica.     (Strab.  ix.  pw  598.) 

2.  An  island  named  by  Phny,  skng  with  eight 
others,  as  lying  opposite  the  proroootuiy  Spinenn, 
which  separated  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  E|a> 
daurus.  There  are  several  snuU  islands  opposace 
this  promontory,  one  of  which  is  now  called  Lmatmst, 
probably  a  corruption  of  Eleuss^  (Plin.  it.  IS.  s.  19: 
Boblaye,  Recherehes,  &c.  pb  65.) 

ELEUSIS  (*£Afva(5,  or  *£A«Mrfv:  BA.  *EAi»^ 
<ri¥ut{).  1.  (L^pifna),  a  demua  of  Atuca,  bdoag- 
ii^  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  It  o<a«d  its  celebrity 
to  its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  wonhip  of 
and  Pensephone,  and  to  the  mjiOmam 


irfa<eb  n 
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be  rvpirdfld  : 

■■end  of  nil  lli«  Gr*d«n  inyiWriBi  domi  to  the  fal]  nf 
jHf^niAm.  Ah  ui  kccounE  of  these  mffeUrie^,  uid  of 
tbfl  Jej^enEln  reflpecling  their  inbtitution,  ig  fjivtn  vbtfr- 
■whtn(/>iel.  u/Anl.tn.  Ekumia),  it  only  remaim 
now  to  speak  of  the  topc^nphj  ud  biit«7  of  tbe 
toon. 

Eletuia  atood  n]nn  ■  height  at  ■  ehorl  di^rt■^Fr 
frvRi  the  sea,  ind  ojipneiEe  the  island  of  Sslunia. 
Ill  situation  poMeueil  tliiw  nataixl  adTanlaj^es. 
It  »u  on  the  road  from  Atheni  to  the  Kthmos  ; 

irf  an  eitensive  btj,  formed  on  three  sidea  bj  the 
OKEt  of  Attica,  uid  that  in  on  the  loDth  bv  lb« 
Uland  of  Salumjg.  A  dooripllon  of  the  Eieruinian 
(alan  cilled  thg  Thmsiau)  plain,  and  of  tbe  river 
CephiBM,  which  flowed  through  it,  ii  given  under 
Attica.  The  town  iUelf  dales  from  the  mool 
kucMDi  limes.  It  appears  to  have  derived  i(n  name 
frnin  the  suppneed  iidveDl  (fA«iitii)  of  Demeter, 
ilioaf;b  Mme  traced  it6  name  from  an  epiiojRKHu 
hem  EleiBit  (I'aua.  i.  38.  6  7.)  It  «aa  one  of  the 
la  imiependent  Ftates  into  which  Allica  wa»  said  lo 
bsTO  been  nneinill J  divided.  (Stnb.iji.  p.  397.)  It 
una  nlaled  tluU  in  tbe  reign  of  Eonmlpaa,  kinf; 
of  Eltnms,  and  Erechtheiu,  liing  i>f  Athens,  there 

wen  defeated,  whennpcin  thej  atrreed 
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tfaitv  except  tbe  celebmiion  of  tbe  myaieria,  aC 
which  thej  were  to  continue  to  bare  the  maninge. 
ment  (Thnrrd.  ii.  ).1;  Pua.  L3B.CS.)  Eleusis 
afterwards  became  an  Attic  demna,  but  in  Genae- 
qtience  of  iu  sacred  cbaTwter  il  was  illuwed  to  retain 
the  tlUr  of  (dAii  (Sinib.  il.  p.  399  ;  Pans.  i.  38. 
§  7),  and  lo  coin  iia  mrn  monej,  a  privilege  pa«- 
■eaaed  bj  no  other  town  in  Atlica,  except  Atheni. 
The  biit0T7  of  Elensii  ia  part  of  ths  hiatoiy  of 
Athens.  Once  a  Jear  the  (cirat  Eleostniin  piwea- 
■im  traVElted  fr«n  Athens  to  Eleusis,  alon^  the 
Sarred  Way,  which  baa  been  aliradj  dnK-ribed  « 
lenph.  [Attica,  p.  327,  leq.]  The  ancient  tern- 
[de  of  Demeter  at  Elensis  was  burnt  by  tbe  Fersjana 
in  n.  c  4b*  (Henxl.  ii.  p.  395) ;  and  it  was  not  till 
Ibe  adniimitnitiao  of  Periclu  (hat  an  attempt  waa 
made  lo  rebuild  it  (see  bebw).  When  the  power 
•f  the  Thirty  was  overthrown  after  tha  Peloponne- 
■ian  War,  they  Mired  lo  Eleuaia,  which  Ihey  bad 
lecuTVl  twrurchaml.  but  where  they  maintained  Iheni- 
■clvn  fat  only  a  short  lime.  (Xen.  Ildl.  <i.  4.  gg  8. 
vq.,  43)  Under  the  Romans  Kleusis  er^oyad  grat 
ptmperity,  as  initiation  inlo  its  mysterin  became 
fa^iofl^le  ojnfmg  the  Roman  nobles.  It  wa^  de- 
strayed  by  Alaric  in  a.d,  396,  and  from  that  time 
disappears  fmrn  bisloi?.  When  Spon  and  Wheler 
Tinted  Ibe  ai(e  in  1676,  it  waa  entirelydesTted.    In 
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a  comption  of  the  ancient 

"  Eleoius  was  built  at  the  eastern  end  of  ■  low 
rocky  height,  a  mile  in  len|[th,  which  lies  ]mra)kl 
b>  the  sea-shore,  and  is  aepanited  lo  the  went  from 
the  lalla  of  Uonnt  CeiaU  by  a  narrow  branch  ef  the 
plain.  Theeaslerneitremilyoflbebill  waa  levelled 
artificially  for  Ibe  reception  of  the  Hienim  of  Dt- 
meter  and  the  other  sacred  buiidinRs.  Above  tliese 
u*  the  mine  of  an  acropolii.  ['  Caitelluni,  quod  et 
immlDet,   et   cirenmdatnm  est  tempio,'  Lir.  i 
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todeecnbc**  The  RhArian  plain  is  ako  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Artemis  (450):  it  ap- 
pears to  haTe  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city ; 
bat  its  site  cannot  be  determined. 

The  present  state  of  the  antiquities  at  Eleusis  is 
described  by  the  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti,  of 
whose  researches  a  brief  account  is  given  by  Leake. 
Upon  approaching  Eleusis  from  Athens,  the  first 
e(Hispicaous  object  is  the  remains  of  a  large  paTe- 
ment,  terminating  in  some  heaps  of  ruins,  which 
are  the  remains  of  a  propylaeum,  of  very  nearly  the 
same  plan  snd  dimensions  as  that  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  Before  it,  near  the  middle  of  a  platform 
cut  in  the  rock,  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple, 
40  feet  long  'and  20  broad,  which  was  undoubteidly 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Propvlaea.  (See  plan,  1.) 
"  The  peribolus,  which  abutted  on  the  Propylaeum, 
formed  the  exterior  inclosure  of  the  Hierum  (plan, 
o,  a,  a).  At  a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  propy- 
laeum was  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  inner 
inclosure  (plan,  6,  i,  6),  which  was  in  shape  an 
irregular  pentagon.  Its  entrance  was  at  the  angle 
just  mentioned,  where  the  rock  was  cut  away  bot-h 
horizont^dly  a".d  yertically  to  receive  another  propy- 
laeum (plan,  3)  much  smaller  than  the  former,  and 
which  consisted  of  an  opening  32  feet  wide  between 
two  parallel  walls  of  50  feet  in  length.  Towards 
the  inner  extremity  this  opening  was  narrowed  by 
transverse  walls  to  a  gateway  of  12  feet  in  width, 
which  wai  decorated  with  antae,  opposed  to  two 
Ionic  columns.  Between  the  inner  front  of  tliis 
propylaeum  and  the  site  of  the  great  temple  lay, 
nntil  the  year  1801,  the  colossal  bust  of  Pentelic 
marble,  crowned  with  a  basket,  which  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  public  Ubrary  at  Cambridge.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  statue  of 
Demeter  which  was  adored  in  the  temple;  but,  to 
judge  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  and 
from  the  unfinished  appearance  of  the  surface  in 
those  few  parts  where  any  original  surface  remains, 
the  statue  seems  rather  to  have  been  that  of  a 
Cistophorns,  serving  for  some  architectural  deco- 
ration, like  the  Caryatides  of  the  Erechtheium.'* 

The  temple  of  Demeter  itself,  sometimes  called 
6  fiuoTiKhs  otiikSs^  or  t^  rcA«4rr^pio»',  was  the  largest 
in  all  Gre<>ce,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  capable 
of  containing  as  many  persons  as  a  theatre  (ix.  p. 
395).  The  plan  of  the  building  was  designed  by 
Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens; 
but  it  was  many  years  before  it  was  completed,  and 
the  names  of  sereral  architects  are  preserved  who 
were  employed  in  building  it  Its  portico  of  12 
ooimnns  was  not  built  till  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Pbaiereus,  about  b.  c.  318,  by  the  architect  Philo. 
(Strab.  Lc;  Plut.  Per,  13;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii. 
p.  314,  a.)  When  finished,  it  was  coasidered  one  of 
the  four  finest  examples  of  Gi'ecian  architecture  in 
marble.  It  faced  the  south-east.  Its  site  is  occu- 
pied by  the  centre  of  the  modem  viKa(;e,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  details 
(^  the  building.  The  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society  supposed  the  cells  to  be  166  feet  square 
witliin;  and  "comparing  the  fragments  which  they 
found  with  the  description  of  Plutarch  {Per.  13), 
they  thought  themselves  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  roof  of  the  cella  was  covered  with  tiles  of 
marble  like  the  temples  of  Athens;  that  it  was 
anfp«.<reed  by  28  Doric  columns,  of  a  diameter 
(measured  under  the  capital)  of  3  feet  2  inches; 
that  the  columns  were  disposed  in  two  double  rows 
■cross  the  cella,  one  near  the  front,  the  other  near 
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the  back;  and  that  they  were  snmioiuitad  Vjnasiti 
of  smaller  colamns,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  and  as  we 
still  see  exemplified  in  one  of  the  existing  temples  st 
Paestum.  The  cella  was  finonted  with  a  magnificent 
portico  of  12  Doric  columns,  measuring  6|  feet  st 
the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaf^  but  fiuted  only  in  a 
narrow  ring  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  platfonn 
at  the  back  of  the  temple  was  20  feet  above  tie 
level  of  the  pavement  of  the  portico.  An  ascent  of 
steps  led  up  to  this  platform  on  the  ootaide  of  te 
north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  not  fiu-  from 
where  another  flight  of  steps  ascoided  from  the 
pUtfbrm  to  a  portal  adorned  with  two  cofaumu, 
which  perhaps  formed  a  small  propylaeam,  com- 
municating frmn  the  Hierum  to  the  AcrapQUs." 

There  are  no  remains  which  can  be  safely  aacrtbed 
to  the  temple  of  Triptolemos,  or  to  that  of  Poseidco. 
**  The  well  Callichorum  may  have  been  that  which 
is  now  seen  not  far  from  the  foot  of  tlie  nortiwra 
side  of  the  hill  of  Eleusis,  within  the  btfnrcation  «f 
two  roads  leading  to  Megara  and  to  Eleathene,  f<ir 
near  it  are  the  foundations  of  a  wall  and  portico" 
(plan,  5).  Near  Eleusis  was  the  mooament  of 
Tellus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  30). 

The  town  of  Eleusis  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood were  exposed  to  inundations  from  the  river 
Ccphissus,  which,  though   almost  dry  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  is  sometimes  swollen  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  spread  itself  over  a  large  part 
of  the  plain.     Demosthenes  alludes  to  innndatino»  at 
Eleusis  (c.  CaUkl  p.  1279);  and  Hadrian  raiMd 
some  embankments  in  the  plain  in  consequencr  of 
an  inundation  which  occurred  while  he  was  spending 
the  winter  st  Athens  (Euseb.  Chrom,  p.  81).     In 
the  plain  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Eleusis  srs 
the  remains  of  two  ancient  mounds,  which  are  pro- 
bably the  embankments  of  Hadrian.     To  the  same 
emperor  most   likely  Eleusis  was   indebted  for  s 
supply  of  good  water  by  means  of  the  aqueduct,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  stretching  acres  the 
plain  from   Elouds   in   a   north-easterly  directicn. 
(Leake,  Demiof  Attica^  p.  154,  seq.,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  accoant  is  taken.) 
The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obvenie  Demeter 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  snakes,  and  b<4diii£  in 
her  hand  a  bunch  of  com,  and  on  the  reTcne  a  sow, 
the  animal  usually  sacrificed  to  Demetar. 
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2.  An  ancient   town   of  Boeotia,  on    the  river 
Tritcm,  and  near  the  lake  Copais,  which,  togetbtf 
with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Athenae,  was  de- 
stroyed by  sn  inundation.     (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ;  Pans, 
ix.  24.  §  2;  Leake.  Norikem  Greece^  vol  iL  p^ 
136,  293.) 
ELEUTHERAE.     [Attica,  p.  329.] 
ELEUTHEHION.     [Anoos,  p.  201,  a.] 
ELEUTHERNA  CEA€v^>ya,  PtoLiii.  17.  §  10: 
Scyl.),  a  town  of  great  importance  in  Crete,  situated 
on  the  NW.  slopes  of  Mt.  Ida,  at  a  distance  nf  50 
stadia  from  the  harboor  cX  Astale  (JStadkuwL),  s&d 
8  M.  P.  from  Sybritia  {PtuL  Tab.).    Its  origin  wss 
ascribed  to  the  legendary  Cnretea  (Steph.  B.  a  r.\ 
and  it  was  here  that  Ametor  or  Amitoo  (comp. 
Diet,  of  Bioyr.  t.  r )  first  acxxunpanied  his  lort- 
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•onptetln  "dUuro."     (Athen.  sir.  p.  638.)     It 
mu  in  lUionce  with  Ciuhiiu  till  tba  p«iiple  of  P<A}c~ 
TbeniniD  uid  Limpe  compelled  it  to  bnak  oiFlnni 
tbe  axthiracj.     (Poljb.  it.  53,  59). 

Dim  Cuaiiis  (iiivi.  I)  hu  in  odd  Nnrj  (boat 
•  knot  of  timilon  within  irho  give  up  the  dlj  lo 
q.  Uetflloi  CntiroB,  nuking  a  hnuh  timogh  ■ 
■mng  brick  tower  bj  m(«iu  of  liiwfrmr.  It  wm  pi- 
iating  In  the  time  of  Uierocla;  vid  Ihe  niiDibcr  luid 
bnolj  of  ita  lilTtr  coini  ghuii  it  to  hive  been  a 
place  gf  Eiut  inuidcnlion.  (Kclihfl,raL  li.  p.311.) 
The  VeueliBD    MS.  of   tbe  I6tb  century  mentiona 

of  ■  pFople  that  could  »Sati  to  lur  inch  alatei; 
mMiqnwDta.  (»«.  Clou  Antiq.  toI.  ii.  p.  392.) 
llr.  Paablej  (Tnordi,  tuI.  I.  pp.  14S,  3i0)  dia- 
cinered  Teatigea  of  antiquit;  on  the  saminit  of  a 
1<At  hill  nw  ■  place  atill  died  EUlhtma.iixnitliTt 
niilei  S.  of  thg  gntX  cooTflit  of  Arhldii.  which 
poaacBMB  a  Melekii  an  the  aile.  [£.  B.  J.] 


ELEUTHEROCl'LICES.  [CiLiCt*,  p.631,a.] 
ELEUTHEROPOLIS.  [BETHoOABBts.] 
ELEUTHEKUS  C^t6e,pe,).  a  riyer  of  Sjria, 
la  the  eoontrj'  of  H»in»lh  ('Afiaeiris  x*!"):  accord- 
icg  lo  the  inthor  of  the  bouk  of  Uaccabca  ( 1  Mace. 
lii.  Sa— 30).  aiittletotheaouIhoTwhicb  Jonithui 
met  iixd  defeated  the  vmj  of  Demelriua.  Jneephua 
W]rB,tbat  K  AntoniusKaTetoCltafalimatltbe  citiea 
between  Elenrherui  and  Egypt  except  Tyrr  and  Sldon 
(_Anl.  IT.  4.^1,  B.J.  i.  18,  §  S), a  notice  Bufflcient  of 
itself  to  disprore  its  identilj  with  Ihe  inodem  Kdri- 
m^A,  a  little  to  tbe  north  of  Tjre,  and  unbiderahlj 
aoath  of  Sidm, — ■  Iheorj  not  more  ancient  than 
Ihe  Chraniclea  of  Ihe  Cnuadea.  (See  Ihe  rcfenviccg 
inRubuuon,  Sa.  Au.Tol.  iil.  p.  410,  note  2.)  The 
claaaical  gec^npheni  all  place  it  oHufidcrHblj  north 
of  ttai*  OTer,  Thni,  Ptolemy  makes  it  the  northern 
boundirj  of  Phoenicia,  and  platan  Orlhoaia  {Tor- 
Ufa)  and  Simjra  (5umra)  Hnlh  of  It  (t.  15> 
finbo  alio  menliona  it  in  conneclion  with  OrthnBia, 
KDd  nejirlj  oppoeilB  lo  tbe  rocky  inland  Aradun  (lyi. 
pp.  1071,  1072).  Phny  pl««.  il  belwten  Ortliieis 
ud  Stmyra  (t.  SO).  Minndnll  was  tbe  tint  to  indi- 
cate tbe  SairtLKtHr  ("  Ihe  Breal  rirer  "),  north  of 
'rTipoli,a>  the  modem  tTpiTsentatiT*  of  the  Eleu  theme 
(7'rW^pp.S4,Z5)iindheiafolIiii>'ed  by  Pocncke 
(vol.  il.  p.  31M,  &c).  and  Barckhardt  (5yria,  p.  1 6 1 ), 
■nd  other  later  tisTellem.  Maundirll  found  \aJir- 
el-Kettr  to  be  ail  miles  nonh  of  Tripoli,  and  tbe 

that  water  the  rery  fmltful  [dain  of  Jania.  He 
noticed  also  to  the  north  of  this  only  %  qiuitcr  of 
an  hour  sontb  of  TartOBa,  "a  riTer,  or  ntber  > 
cb4Uind  of  a  rireT,  for  it  waa  now  alinoet  dry ;  Iboogh 
queatkeileaa  bera  Enual  hare  been  anciently  no  in* 
oonaidenble  atnam ;  aa  we  might  infer  botb  (nm 
the  brgouH  o<  Ui*  cta«niwt,  aod  the  fragmeota  of 
■  itoot-bridg*  (bcnHTly  Uid  oTer  it "  (p.  IP).    Thii 
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isabnnthalfan  nonr  north  of  the  point  on  tlwcout 
oppuaiia  to  which  Ruad.  the  ancient  Aradnt,  !■ 
utuated,  and  IhHrfb™  accord*  with  Snibo  better 
than  Nahr-tUKrblr,  which  is  too  far  eouth  :  a* 
MaundnU  also  hiniHlf  inlinuies  (p.  S5).     TG.  W.l 

EtGOVAE.     [Skloov*..] 

ELGUSCEAtoi;  £(*. 'EA^Hit, 'EJi.-»a«(),  a  lily 
of  Lycia,  mentioned  bT  Xinlhoi  in  bis  l^eiaea. 
(Sieph.  B.*.r.)  SnMeineke'.notaoifStniA.  fCL.I 

ELIflVBGE.    [lu-iBMBia.] 

ELIM  (AlAtlf.).  the  second  slation  of  tbe  Isl«^ 
itti  after  their  pia^e  of  the  Red  Sea.  next  to 
Marsh  {Erod.  it.  S7},  where  wen  "  twelTe  welb  of 
water,  and  three  score  and  ten  pdm-treoi."  Tbi* 
■tation  11  now  commonly  aasi^ed  to  Wadj)  Gku- 
nmdd,  two  and  ■  half  hours  distant  from  Ain 
HaKdraA,  usnmed  in  this  hypothesis  lo  be  Manh. 
There  are  founliiinB  in  this  Taliey  ;  and  ■  few  small 
pjin-lrees  are  scattered  Ibroufrh  it  (BoWnsra, 
Bii.  «e..  loL  I.  pp.99,  100.)  To  obriate  the  dilfi. 
cully  sufTEeoled  by  the  long  inlerral  of  eight  boon 
between  Wadg  Gktmmdtl  and  the  month  of  IFao^ 
tl-Ta\<iibth,  the  neil  station  of  the  Isrselitei,  Dr 
Robinson  sucgesls  Worfjr  Unit  as  lb*  Elim  of  Kxo- 
dus  (p.  105).  But,  on  the  whole,  he  inclinex  to  tht 
first. mentioned  theory,  originated  by  Kiebiihr  {Dt- 
Krii:detArahi».f.Z*9,\iaa  adopted  byBnrckhardt 
{Syrin,  p.  473).  Dr.  Wlbon  tiin  Elim  at  Wadg 
WoKit,  the  VieU  of  Dr.  Robinson— for  which  b« 
giTUB  the  fiillowing  reasons  {Lmdt  of  lit  Bikh, 
Tol.  i.  p.  174.):— "Here  we  found  ■  considnsbb 
number  of  palm-trHB,  and  tolemble  water.  .  .  .  A« 
this  Wad;,  with  tliw*  requihite.,  ii  etactly  interme- 
dial*  between  the  suppoitd  Manh, and  the  situation 
of  the  I^melites  near  Ihe  Ited  Sea,  .  .  .  we  did  net 


is  th* 
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.       .  ...Jtion.      [G.  W.] 

ELIMAEI.  [EudKiA.] 
ELIMUEKRUM.  [CuMBSKRia.] 
El.IMEIA  ('EAffiTii,  Strab.  Tii.  p.  3S 
B.)  or  ELIMIO'TIS  ('EAi,.i»ri>.  Arrian 
7.  g  5),  a  district  to  Ihe  SW.  of  Macedonia,  border- 
ing npon  Euidsea  and  Pieria,  while  it  eiten<le<i  lo 
the  W.  as  far  a.  the  range  of  Pindns.  It  waa 
watcird  by  the  Haliacmun,  and  may  be  defined  na 
compiebeiiding  tlie  modem  districts  of  Grrrati, 
Venja,  and  Tjmemid.  Il  was  occuped  in  early 
Elimiols  CEAiMiirt-iii,  PloL 


(Thuc.  ii.  99.)  Though  a  mDunlHlnoiie  and  barren 
tract,  Eliineia  must  hrne  been  an  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Theessly  and  Epims.  ai  there  wer« 
bfTet^  p&siiagea  leading  directly  into  those  prorincea 
from  Ihi;.  ilivi>iun  of  the  kingdom.  In  ttie  war  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  waged  HgainsI  Olynllios,  Deniaa 
was  prince  of  this  country,  (Xen.  Hell.  t.  2,  5  38.) 
It  was  finally  included  by  the  Ramans  in  Ihe  fourth 
diTision  of  Macrdonia.  (LiT.  ilr.  30.)  There  waa 
a  town  called  Elimeia  C'EAlt«ra,  Sleph.  B. ,  "EAvjco, 
Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  21),  where  Perseua,  in  th*  second 
year  of  Ibewar,  B.  c.  I70,r*Tiewed  hufbrca.  (LiT. 
iliii.  a  I.)  The  site  of  this  town  is  pmhably  near 
Greetiti,  on  th*  riier  GmanlOi.  (Leak*,  Norlh- 
em  GrMK*.  ml.  iii.  pp  309,334,339.)  [E.B.J.] 
ELINGA  ('HAfrya),  a  town  of  Hispuiia  Baelia. 
mentioned  only  by  Polybius  (xi.  IS).  Ukert  places 
it  in  th*  nngbboiubood  of  Baecabi  (tdL  ii.  pL  I.  a 
379).  [P.S.J 
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ELTOCROOA. 


EIJCCROCA  (Loroa),  a  city  of  the  Bastetani, 
in  Hispania  TairacoDenais,  W.  of  Carthago  Norm,  and 
on  the  high  road  from  that  citj  to  Castalo.  (/fuk 
Ant,  p.  401.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ilorci, 
which  Pliny  mentions  as  a  eivUas  aHpendiainA,  be- 
longing to  the  conventns  of  Carthago  NoTa.  (Plin. 
iii.  1. 8. 8;  Wesseling,  ad  Itm,  I.  c;  Florez,  E$p,  S, 
Tol.  vii.  p.  217 ;  Mentelle,  E$p.  Mod.  p.  153;  ukert, 
Yol.ii.pt  I,  p.  406.)  [PS.] 

ELIS  (^  ''hAis,  Dot.  'AXi»,  whence  ♦*  Alis"  in 
Plant  Capt.  Pnd.  9, 26  ;  ace.  "HXiSa  of  the  coontry, 
H\ty  of  the  town  generally,  in  Lat  "  Elin "  and 
"  Elidem."  The  word  was  originally  written  with 
the  digamroa  FAAI2,  perhaps  connected  with  **  val- 
lis,"  and  signifying  originally,  a  hollow.  The  country 
was  alM  called  ^  'H\«(a,  Thnc.  ii.  25,  Polyb.  t.  102  ; 
^  *HXcf«r  x£ti»ai,  Polyb.  iv.  77  ;  Eliorum  ager,  Plin. 
Iv.  5.  8.  6.  Eih.  and  AiJ^-  'HXf7of,  'AAcibs,  FA- 
AEIAN  on  coins,  Elins,  Elens,  Alius,  Plant  CapL 
ProL  24. ;  'HAtiSi^y,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  'HAeicur^s, 
*HAia«r<{f). — Elis,  in  its  widest  signification,  was  the 
country  on  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  between 
Achaia  and  Messonia,  extending  from  the  promontory 
Amzus  and  the  rirer  Larissus  on  the  north'  to  the 
river  Keda  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Arcadian  mountains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Io- 
nian sea.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  336.)  It  included  three  dis- 
tinct districts,  Eus  Proper  or  Hollow  Eus,  the 
northern  porticm,  extending  from  the  river  Araxns  to 
the  promontory  Ichthys ;  Pisatis,  the  middle  por- 
tion, fitXMn  the  promontory  Ichthys  to  the  river  Al- 
pheius ;  and  Triphtlia,  the  southern  portion,  from 
the  Alpheitts  to  the  Neda.  Elis  Proper  was  divided 
Into  two  parts,  the  plain  of  the  Pendns,  and  the 
mountainous  country  in  the  interior,  called  AcRO. 
rbia  :  the  name  of  Hollow  Elis  (if  Ko£Aiy  *HAif 
Thuc.  iL  25)  appears  to  have  been  originally  given  to 
the  plain  of  the  Peneius  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  Acroreia ;  but  since  Hol- 
low Elis  was  the  larger  and  more  fertile  part,  this 
name  came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  northern 
territory,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dependent  districts 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 

Those  of  the  ancient  gec^raphers,  who  represented 
Peloponnesus  as  consisting  of  only  five  divinons, 
made  Elis  and  Arcadia  only  one  district  (Pans.  ▼.  I. 
§  1.)  In  fact  Elis  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
offshoot  of  Arcadia,  since  it  embraces  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Erymanthus,  Ptioloe  and  Lycae- 
9S,  which  sink  down  gradually  towards  the  Ionian 
■ea.  Elis  has  no  mountain  system  of  its  own,  but 
only  hills  and  plains.  It  contains  more  fertile  land 
than  any  other  country  of  Peloponnesus ;  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  were  celebrated 
from  the  earliest  times ;  and  even  the  sandy  hills, 
which  separate  the  plains,  are  covered  with  v^etation, 
since  they  are  exposed  to  the  moist  westerly  wuids. 
Thus  the  land  with  its  green  hills  and  fertile  plains 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare  and  precipitous 
rocks  on  the  eastern  coast  Hence  Oxylus  is  said  to 
have  conducted  the  invading  Dorians  by  the  more 
difficult  way  through  Arcadia,  lest  they  should  see 
the  fertile  territory  of  Elis,  which  he  had  designed 
for  himself.  (Pans.  v.  4.  §  1 ;  Polyb.  iv.  73.) 

The  coast  of  Elis  is  a  long  and  almost  unbroken 
sandy  level,  and  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of 
natural  haihours,  if  a  few  neighbouring  rocks  had  not 
become  united  by  alluvial  deposits  with  the  mainland. 
In  this  way  three  promontories  have  been  formed, — 
Araxns,  Chelonatas,  Ichthys, — which  interrupt  the 
b  jiformity  of  the  coast,  and  afford  some  protection  for 
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Of  these  the  eentrd  and  the  laiigcrt  ii 
Chelonatas,  running  a  considerable  way  into  the  ms 
and  fanning  on  either  side  one  end  of  a  gulf.  The 
northern  gulf  bears  the  name  of  Cylkae,  and  ii 
bounded  at  its  Bortbera  extremity  by  the  pn»naDtc«7 
Araxns.  The  soothera  gulf  is  called  tha  Cbdonstifi, 
and  is  bounded  at  its  southern  extremity  by  the  pro> 
monUny  Ichthys,  which  also  fonns  the  oommaoe- 
ment  of  the  great  Cypariasian  gulf. 

The  sandy  nature  of  the  coast  intermpls  die  na- 
tural outlet  of  the  numerous  smaller  rivers,  and  ab- 
sorbs them  before  they  reach  the  wa.  The  ses  slst 
frequently  breaks  over  the  coast ;  and  thus  there  iB 
formed  along  the  coast  a  series  of  lagoons,  which  sie 
separated  from  the  sen  only  by  narrow  sand-baoks. 
Along  the  Cyllenian  bay  thoe  are  two  such  lagocRB; 
and  the  whole  Elean  ooast  upon  the  Cyparissan  bar 
is  occupied  by  three  almost  eontinooos  lagoons.  This 
cdlecticMi  of  stagnant  water  renders  the  coast  vnr 
unhealthy  in  the  summer  months ;  and  the  vast 
number  of  gnats  and  other  insects,  which  are  gene* 
rated  in  these  marshes,  makes  it  almost  Impossible  to 
live  near  the  sea.  The  modem  harbour  of  KtmqttH 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  gnats,  whidi  aboond 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Kovyomr^Ai  from  KoMwvnar 
ssiniyM^);  and  even  in  antiquity  the  Eleans  invoked 
Zeus  and  Hercules  to  protect  them  from  this  plsgoe. 
(Ztbf  kw6/wios^  Pans.  v.  14.  §  1 ;  oomp.  Aelian,  H. 
An.  V.  17.)  These  higocMis,  however,  supply  the  in- 
habitants  with  a  vast  abundance  of  fish,  la  the 
summer  roonths,  when  the  fish  are  very  nomerous  on 
the  coast,  a  small  opening  is  made  through  tbe 
narrow  sand-banks ;  and  the  lagoons  thus  beconw 
soon  filled  with  fish,  which  are  easily  t^ksn.  Tbej 
are  dried  and  salted  on  the  spot,  and  are  exported  is 
large  quantities.  This  fishery  was  probably  csxried 
on  in  ancient  times  also,  since  we  find  ApoUo  «t«v 
shipped  among  the  Eleans  under  the  epithet  of  Op* 
sophagoa.    (Polemon.  p.  109.  ed.  PreUer.) 

The  ph^ical  peculiarities  of  Elis  are  not  &voar- 
able  to  its  becoming  an  independent  state.    In  &ct 
no  oonntiy  in  Greece  is  so  Uttle  protected  agsiost 
hostile  attacks.     The  broad  valley  of  tbe  Alpbeioi 
runs,  like  a  highway,  through  the  centre  of  Elb: 
the  mountains,  whidi  form  its  eastern  boandsries, 
are  a  very  slight  defence,  since  they  are  only  tbi 
offiihoots  of  stUl  higher  mountains ;  while  the  tovai 
and  villages  on  tbe  flat  coast  lie  entirelj  exposed  to 
an  enemy's  fleet     But  these  natural  obstacles  to  iti 
independence  were  more  than  compensated  by  the 
sacred  character  attaching  to  the  whole  land  in  con- 
sequence of  its  possessmg  the  temple  of  the  Olvin- 
pian  Zens  on  the  banks  ^  the  Alpheins.    Its  tem- 
tory  was  r^arded  as  inviolable  by  the  oomroaQ  ls« 
of  Greece;  and  though  its  sanctity  was  not  alwijs 
respected,  and  it  was  ravaged  more  than  once  bj  u 
invading  force,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  enjajfi 
for  several  centuries  exemption  from  the  devas- 
tations of  war.     Thus,  instead  of  the  fortified  places 
seen  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  Elis  abounded  in  onwaliod 
villages  and  country  houses  ;  and  the  valley  of  the 
Alpheius  in  particular  was  full  of  various  sanctnsiies 
and  consecr^ed  spots,  which  gave  the  whole  coontiy 
a  sacred  appearance.    The  prosperity  of  the  oouDti7 
conUnued  down  to  the  time  of  Poljbius,  who  notices 
its  populonsness  and  the  fondness  of  its  inhabitant 
for  a  country   life.     (Strab.  viiL  pp.  343,  3d^; 
Polyb,  iv.  73,  74.)    The  praiperity  of  Elis  was  al» 
much  indebted  to  the  expenditure  ai  the  vast  mnnber 
of  strangers,  who  visited  the  oountiy  onoe  in  fotf 
years  at  the  festival  of  the  Olympian  Ziqb. 
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HoMiOW  Eua  b  more  extensive  ancl  more  fertile 
than  the  two  subject  districts  (^ai  wtptoixilits  v<(A<is) 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphjiia.  It  consists  of  a  fertile 
plain,  drained  by  the  river  Pbnrius  (UiiPttis) 
and  its  tribntary  the  LadoD  {AdJSty).  The  Peneios 
rises  in  Mount  ErTmaittfans  between  two  lofty  sam- 
mits,  and  flows  at  first  trtween  the  ravine  of  Berfttm, 
and  afterwards  in  a  north-westerly  dinsction  till  it 
reaches  a  more  open  valley.  The  Laden,  called 
Selleeis  by  Homer  [see  Ephyra,  No.  I.],  rises  a 
Httle  more  to  the  sonth ;  it  abo  flows  at  first  through 
a  narrow  ravine,  and  fiJls  into  the  Peneios,  Just 
where  it  enters  the  broader  valley.  The  united 
stream  continues  its  course  through  this  valley,  till 
at  the  town  of  Elis  it  emei^ges  near  its  mouth  into 
the  extensive  plain  of  Giutunij  which  is  the  name 
now  generally  given  to  the  river  throughout  its 
whole  course.  The  river  Gattuni  now  flows  into 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  promontory  of  Chelonatas, 
hot  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  tlie  main  brsndi 
at  lesst  ot  the  Peneios  originally  flowed  into  the  sea 
north  of  the  Chelonatas.  This  appears  from  the 
order  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy  (ilL  16.  §§  5,  6), 
who  enumerates  the  promontory  Arazus,  Cyllene, 
the  months  of  the  Peneius,  and  t^e  promontory  Cho- 
lonitis,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  338)  that  the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between 
Chelonatas  and  Cyllene.  Moreover,  the  legend  of 
Hercules  cleansing  the  stables  of  Angeias  by  divert* 
ing  the  course  of  the  Peneius  would  seem  to  show 
that  even  in  ancient  times  the  course  of  the  stream 
had  been  changed  either  by  artificial  or  by  natural 
means;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  some  ancient 
channels  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Cyllenian 
gulf. 

The  plain  of  GattuiU  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  and  produces  flax,  wheat,  and  cotton.  In 
antiquity,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (v.  5.  §  2), 
Elis  was  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which  byssus 
(a  species  of  fine  flax)  grew.  This  byssus  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (L  c.)  as  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Hebrews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow;  and 
in  another  passage  (vi.  26.  §  6)  he  remarks  that 
hemp  and  fba.  and  byssus  are  sown  by  all  the  Eleians, 
whoee  lands  are  adapted  for  these  crops.  The  vine 
was  also  cultivated  with  succeu,  as  is  evident  from 
the  especial  honour  paid  to  Dionysus  in  the  city 
of  Elis,  and  from  the  festival  called  Thyia,  in 
which  three  empty  Jars  spontaneously  filled  with 
wioe.  (Paus.  vi.  26.  §  !•)  Elis  still  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  excelloit  timber;  and  the  road  to 
Achaia  along  the  coast  pB»es  through  noble  forests 
of  oaks.  The  rich  pastures  of  the  Peneius  were 
favourable  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  Even 
in  the  earliest  legends  Augeias,  king  of  the  Epeians  in 
Elitf,  is  represented  as  keeping  innimierable  herds  of 
oxen;  and  the  horses  <^Elis  were  celebrated  in  the 
Homeric  poems  ((M.  iv.  634,  xxl.  346).  It  was  said 
that  mules  could  not  be  engendered  in  Etis  in  con- 
sequence of  a  divine  curse  (Herod,  iv.  30;  Pans.  v. 
5.  §  2);  but  this  tale  probably  arose  from  the  fact  of 
the  Eleian  mares  bdng  sent  mto  Arcadia,  in  order  to 
be  covered  by  the  sases  of  the  latter  country,  which 
were  reckoned  the  best  in  all  Greece.  [Ajkgadia, 
p.  190,  a.] 

PiSATiB  (i^  Iliffarii)  is  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Alpheins.  This  river,  after  its  long  course  through 
Arcadia,  enten  a  fertile  valley  in  the  Pisatis,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  green  hills,  and  finally  flows  into 
tlic  sea  through  the  sandy  plain  on  the  coast  between 
two  large  lagunes.  North  of  the  Alpheios,  Mount 
YOL.I. 
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'Puoum  (^X^),  whk^h  is  an  offshoot  of  Eryman- 
thus,  extends  across  the  Pisatis  from  east  to  we»t, 
and  beparates  the  watera  of  the  Pawns  and  the 
Ladon  from  those  of  the  Alpheius.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  357.)  It  terminates  in  the  pramontoiy,  running 
southwards  fiur  into  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Zacynthus.  This  promontory  was  called  in  ancient 
times  IcHTHTS  (*Ix^'>  Strsb.  viii.  p.  343)  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape:  it  now  bears  tlie  name  of  Katd- 
koio.  It  appears  to  be  the  nstural  boundary  of  tlie 
Pi»atis;  and  accordingly  we  learn  from  Strabo  that 
some  persons  pUwed  the  commencement  of  the 
Pisatis  at  Pheia,  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys, 
though  he  himself  extends  the  district  as  far  as  Uie 
promontory  Chelonatas.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  Mount 
Pholoe  rises  abruptly  on  its  ncnrthem  side  towards 
th«  Peneius,  but  on  the  southern  side  it  opens  into 
numerous  valleys,  down  wliich  torrents  flow  into  the 
Alpheius. 

Triphtua  (Tpi^v\la)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Elis,  and  contains  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  level  bmd,  as  the  Arcadian  mountains  here 
approach  almost  close  to  the  sea.  Along  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Triphylian  coast  there  is  a  series  of 
lagoons  already  mentioned.  At  a  later  time  the 
Alpheins  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Triphylia; 
but  at  an  earlier  period  the  territory  of  the  Pisatis 
must  have  extended  south  of  the  Alpheius,  though 
all  its  chief  towns  lay  to  the  north  of  that  river. 
The  mountain  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Al- 
pheius immediately  opposite  Olympia  was  called 
originally  Obsa  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356),  but  appears  to 
have  been  afterwards  called  Pheulom  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  344,  where  ^4hXuva  should  probably  be  read 
instead  of  #oA({i|y).  Further  south  are  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  between  which  the  river  Anigrus  flows 
into  the  sea  [Anigrus]  :  of  these  the  more  northerly, 
called  in  ancient  times  Lapithas  (AawiOos,  Paus.  v. 
5.  §  8),  and  at  present  Anema,  is  2533  feet  high ; 
while  the  more  southerly,  called  in  anciait  times, 
MiMTRB  (MfyOi},  Strab.  viii.  p.  344),  and  now  A'hetia 
rises  to  the  height  of  4009  feet.  Minthe,  which  is 
the  lofUest  mountain  in  Elis,  was  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  worship  <rf  Hades;  and  the  herb,  fromw  hich  it 
derived  its  name,  was  sacred  to  Persephone.  The 
river  Neda  divided  Triphylia  from  Mee&enia. 

11.  HisroKT. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Elis  appear  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  of  the  same  stodc  as  the 
Arcadians.  They  were  called  Caucones,  and  their 
name  is  said  to  have  been  originally  given  to  the 
whole  country;  but  at  a  kter  time  they  were  found 
only  on  the  ncnlhem  frontier  near  Dyme  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Triphylia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  345.)  The 
aooesmbility  of  the  countiy  both  by  sea  and  land  led 
other  tribes  to  settle  in  it  even  at  a  very  early  period 
The  Phoenicians  probably  had  factories  upon  the 
coast;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  them  the 
Eleians  were  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
ffjfSiut,  since  the  name  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
butz.  We  also  find  traces  of  Phoenician  influence  in 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  Urania  in  the  city  of  Elis. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  tliat  EHthah^  whose  pro- 
ductions reached  Tyre  {Ezek.  xxvil.  7),  u  the  same 
word  as  the  Greek  Elis,  though  the  name  was  used 
to  indicate  a  large  extent  of  country;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  a  simiUrity 
of  names,  which  may  after  all  be  only  acddentaL 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  cotmtry  appear 
to  have  been  Epeians  ('Ewfioi),  who  were  ckisclj 
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ounneeted  with  Uio  Aetoliam.  Aoooiding  to  the 
oomiiMMi  practioe  of  the  Greeks  to  derive  all  their 
tribes  from  eponjmoas  ancestors,  the  two  brothere 
Kpeios  and  Aetolos,  the  aaoa  of  Endymioo,  lived  in 
the  country  afterwards  called  Elis.  Aetoloa  crossed 
over  to  Northern  Grpece,  and  became  the  ancestor  of 
tlie  Aetolians.  (Pans.  ▼.  1 ;  ScTmn.  Ch.  475.)  The 
name  of  Eldans,  according  to  the  tradition,  was 
derived  from  Eleios,  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Emycyda, 
the  daughter  of  Endymion.  The  Epeians  were  more 
widely  spread  than  the  Eleians.  We  find  Epeians 
Dot  only  in  Elis  Proper,  bat  also  in  Triphylia  and  in 
the  islamls  of  the  Echinades  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Acbelous,  while  the  Eleians  were  confined  to  Elis 
Proper.  In  Homer  the  name  of  Eleians  does  not 
occur;  and  though  the  country  is  called  Elis,  its  in- 
habitants are  always  the  Epeians. 

Eleius  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  his  son 
Angeias,  against  whom  Hercules  made  war,  because 
he  refused  to  pve  the  hero  the  promised  reward  for 
cleansing  his  stables.  [For  details  see  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  voL  ii.  p.  395.]  The  kingdom  of  the  Epeians 
afterwards  became  divided  into  four  states.  The 
Epeians  sailed  to  the  TnjanWar  in  40  ships,  led  by 
four  chiefs,  of  whom  Polyxenus,  the  grandsMi  ^ 
Augeias,  whs  one.  (Hom.  IL  iL  615,  seq.)  The 
Epeians  and  the  Pylians  appear  in  Homer  as  the  two 
powerful  nations  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelopon- 
neiius,  the  former  extending  firom  the  Corinthian 
gulf  southwards,  and  the  latter  from  the  sonthem 
point  of  the  peninsula  northwards :  but  the  boundaries 
which  separated  the  two  cannot  be  determined. 
[Pylob.]  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars 
with  one  another,  of  which  a  ririd  picture  is  given 
in  a  well-known  passage  of  Homer  (iL  zL  670,  seq.; 
Strab.  viii.  pp.  336,  351).  Polyxenus  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  chie&  who  returned  from  Troy.  In 
the  time  of  his  grandson  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo> 
pcnnesus;  and,  according  to  the  legend,  Oxylus  and 
his  Aetolian  followers  obtained  Elis  as  their  share  of 
the  conquest.    (^DicL  of  Biogr,  art.  Heradidae). 

Great  changes  now  followed.  In  consequence  of 
the  affinity  of  the  Epeians  and  Aetolians,  they  easily 
coalesced  into  one  people,  who  henceforth  appear  under 
the  name  of  Eleians,  forming  a  powerful  kingdom  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  in  the  plain  of  the 
Peneius.  Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  an  Ae- 
tolian colony  was  also  settled  at  Pisa,  which  again 
comes  into  notioe  as  an  independent  state.  Pi&a  is 
represented  in  the  earliest  times  as  the  residence  of 
Oenomaus  and  Pelops,  who  left  his  name  to  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  but  subsequently  Pisa  altogether  disappears, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was 
probably  absorbed  in  the  great  Pylian  monarchy,  and 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  was  again  enabled 
to  recover  ita  independence ;  but  whether  it  was  peo- 
pled by  Aetolian  c(mqaerors  must  remain  undecided. 
From  this  time  Pisa  appears  as  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  eight  states.  About  the  same  time  a 
change  of  population  took  place  in  Triphylia,  which 
had  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Pylian  monarchy.  The  Minyae,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  T^aoonia  by  the  conquering  Dorians,  took 
possession  of  Triphylia,  driving  out  die  original  in- 
habitanto  of  the  country,  the  Paroreatae  and  Can- 
cones.  (Herod,  iv.  148.)  Here  they  founded  a  state, 
Gonsititing  of  six  cities,  and  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  Mease- 
nian  Dorians.  The  name  of  Triphylia  was  some- 
Ximps  derived  from  an  eponymous  Triphylus,  an  Ar- 
cadian chief  (Polyb.  iv.  77  ;  Pans.  x.  9.  §  5) ;  but 
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the  name  points  to  the  ooontiy  beix^  inlHlHted  by 
three  diflfbront  tribes, — an  expfamalion  given  by  the 
anciento  themselves.  These  three  tribo,  acoordiBg 
to  Strabo,  woe  the  Epeians,  the  Minyae,  and  the 
Eleians.  (Stnb.  viii.  p.  337.) 

The  territory  of  Elis  w»s  thos  divided  bctweeu  the 
three  independent  states  of  Elis  Proper,  the  Pisatis, 
and  Triphylia.  How  long  this  state  of  things  bwted 
we  do  not  know;  but  even  in  the  eighth  ceatnir 
B.  c.  the  Eleians  had  extended  tb«r  dotuiiuona  as  t»r 
as  the  Neda,  bringing  under  their  mk  the  cities  <^ 
the  Pisatis  and  Tri^ylia.  During  the  hiatocical 
period  we  read  only  oif  Eleians  and  their  sabjects  the 
Perioed:  the  Caneones,  Pisatana,  and  Triphyfiaas 
entirely  disappear  as  independent  reoea. 

The  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Zens  at  Olympia 
had  originally  belonged  to  the  Pisatans,  in  the  no^b- 
bourhood  of  whose  city  Olympia  was  sitoated.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Pisa,  the  presidency  of  the  festival 
passed  over  to  their  conquerors ;  bnt  the  Pisatans 
never  foi^  their  andent  privily,  and  made  many 
attempts  to  recover  it  In  the  eighth  Olympiad, 
B.  c  747,  they  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Eleians  of 
the  presidency  by  calling  in  the  assdslance  of  Pheuka, 
tyrant  of  Argos,  in  OQi\junction  with  whom  they  cele- 
brated the  ^tivaL  But  almost  immediatdy  after- 
wards the  power  of  Pheidon  was  destruyed  by  the 
Spartans,  who  not  only  restored  to  the  Eleians  the 
presidency,  but  are  said  even  to  have  oonfinned  them 
in  the  possession  of  the  Pisatis  and  Triphyha. 
(Pans.  vi.  28.  §  2  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  354,  seq. ;  Herod. 
vL  127.)  In  the  Second  Messenian  War  the  Pisatans 
and  Triphylians  revolted  from  Elis  and  assisted  the 
Messenians,  while  the  Eleians  sided  with  the  Spar- 
tans. In  this  war  the  Pisatans  were  oomniaiided  by 
their  king  Pantaleon,  who  also  succeeded  in  makii^ 
himself  roaster  of  Olympia  by  force,  during  the  34th 
Olympiad  (B.a  644),  and  in  celebrating  the  games 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Eleians.  (Paos.  vL  91.  §  I, 
vi.  22.  §2  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  362  ;  respecting  the  ood- 
flicting  statemente  in  the  ancierit  aathoritiea  as  to 
this  period,  see  Grote,  HtML  of  Greoee^  \oLvL  p.  574.) 
The  conquest  of  the  Messenians  by  the  Spartans  mn»t 
also  have  been  attended  by  the  snhmissian  of  the  Pi- 
satans to  their  former  masters.  In  the  48th  Olym- 
piad (B.a  588)  the  Eleians,  snspscting  the  fiddity 
of  Damophon,  the  son  of  Pantaleon,  invaded  the  pC- 
satis,  bnt  were  persuaded  by  Damophon  to  reCon 
home  without  committing  any  further  acts  of  hos- 
tility. But  m  the  52nd  Olympiad  (b.  c.  572X 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  succeeded  ^  brother  Damoplion 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Pisa,  invaded  Elis,  assisted  by 
the  Dyspontii  in  the  Pisatis,  and  by  the  Macistii  and 
Scilluntii  in  Triphylia.  This  attempt  ended  iu  the 
ruin  of  these  towns,  which  were  rased  to  the  ground 
by  the  Eleians.  (Pans.  vi.  22.  §3,  seq.)  From  this 
time  Pisa  disappears  finom  history ;  and  so  oomplete 
was  ito  destruction  that  the  fiust  of  ito  ever  having 
existed  was  disputed  in  later  tames.  (Strah.  viiL 
p.  356.)  After  the  destruction  of  theae  cities  we 
read  uf  no  further  attempt  at  revolt  till  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  Eleians  now  enjoyed  a 
long  period  id  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  Eleians  remained  faithful  allies  of  Sparta  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War  down  to  the  peaee  of  Niciss, 
B.  o.  421 ;  ^but  in  this  year  a  serious  quarrd  arose 
between  them.  It  was  a  settled  policy  of  the  Spar- 
tans to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  power  in  Pelopao- 
liesns,  which  might  prove  foimidable  to  thcmsdves; 
and  accordingly  they  were  always  ready  to  »up|«rt 
the  indepeodenoe  of  the  smaller  states  in  the  prain- 
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BnU  againit  tlie  greater.  Aooordingly,  when  Le- 
(mam  in  Triphytia  reTolted  from  the  Eleuuis  and 
craved  tin  aasastance  of  the  Spartans,  the  latter  not 
onij  recfignieed  its  independence,  but  sent  an  armed 
force  to  protect  it  The  Eleiana  in  consequence  re- 
nounced the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  formed  a  new 
lea<;ue  with  Argns,  Corinth,  and  Mantaneia.  (Thnc 
V.  31.)  The  ft>llowing  year  (b.c.  420)  was  the 
period  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  fteUval; 
hihI  the  Eleiaxw,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  some  additional  troops  to  Lepream  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Sacred  Truce,  fined  the  Spartans 
2000  minae,  and,  upon  their  refusing  to  pay  the  fine, 
excluded  them  finom  the  festivaL  (Thuc.  v.  49, 60.) 
The  Eleians  fought  with  the  other  allies  against  the 
Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (b.  c.  418);  and 
though  the  victory  of  the  Spartans  broke  up  this 
league,  the  ill-feeling  between  Elis  and  Sparta  still 
continued.  Accordingly,  when  the  fall  of  Athens 
gave  the  Spartans  the  undisputed  supremacy  of 
Greece,  they  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
Eleians.  They  required  them  to  renounce  their 
authority  over  their  dependent  towns,  and  to  pay  up 
the  arrears  doe  from  them  as  Spartan  allies  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Athens.  Upon  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  these  demands,  king  Agis  in- 
vaded their  territory  (b.  c  402).  The  war  lasted 
neariy  three  years ;  and  the  Eleians  were  at  length 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  relinqnishuig  their 
authority  not  only  over  the  Triphy  tian  towns,  but  also 
over  Lasion,  which  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians,  and 
over  the  other  towns  of  the  hilly  district  of  Acroreia 
(b.  g.  400).  They  also  had  to  surrender  their  har- 
bour of  Cyllene  with  their  ships  of  war.  (Xea.ffelL 
ill.  8.  §§  21-^0;  Diod.  xiv.  34;  Pans.  ui.  8.  S  3, 
seq.)  By  this  treaty  the  Eleians  were  in  reanty 
stripped  of  all  their  political  power;  and  the  Pisatans 
availed  themselves  of  their  weakness  to  beg  the  La- 
eedaemooians  to  grant  to  them  the  management  of  the 
Olympic  festival ;  but  as  they  were  now  only  villagers, 
and  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  conduct 
the  festival  with  becoming  splendour,  the  Spartans 
refused  theu*  request,  and  left  the  presidency  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eleians.     (Xen.  HelL  iiL  2.  §  30.) 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  by 
which  the  Spartan  power  had  been  destroyed,  the 
Eleians  attempted  to  regain  their  supremacy  over 
the  Triphylian  towns;  but  the  latter,  pleading  their 
Arcadian  origin,  sought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Arcadian  confederacy,  which  had  been  recently  or- 
ganised by  Epaminondas.  The  Arcadians  complied 
with  their  request  (b.c.  368),  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Eleians,  who  became  in  consequence 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Arcadians.  (Xen.  HeU,  vi.  5. 
§  2,  vii.  l.§  26.)  In  order  to  recover  their  lost  do- 
minions the  Eldans  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Spartans,  who  were  equally  anxious  to  gain  posses 
aioo  of  Messenia.  In  b.  c.  366  hostilities  commenced 
between  the  Eleians  and  Arcadians.  The  Eleians 
seized  by  force  Lasion  and  the  other  towns  in  the 
Acroreia,  which  also  formed  part  of  the  Arcadian 
confederacy,  and  of  which  they  themselves  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Spartans  in  b.  o.  400,  as  already  re- 
lated. But  the  Arcadians  not  only  recovered  these 
towns  almost  immediately  afterwards,  but  established 
a  garrison  on  the  hill  of  Cronion  at  Olympia,  and 
advancing  against  the  town  of  Elis,  which  was  unfor- 
tified, nearly  nrtade  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
The  democratical  party  in  the  dty  rose  against  the 
ruling  oligarchy,  and  seized  the  acropolis;  but  they 
overcome,  and  fled  from  the  city.     Thereupon, 
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assisted  by  the  Arcadians,  they  msed  PyhiB,a  place 
on  the  Peneius,  at  the  distance  of  about  9  miles  from 
Elis,  and  there  established  themselves  with  a  view  of 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  ruling  party  in 
the  city.  (Xen.  BeU,  vii.  4. 13—18 ;  Diod.  xv.  77  ) 
In  the  fioUowing  year  (b.  g.  365)  the  Arcadiaris 
again  invaded  Elis,  and  being  attacked  by  the 
Eleians  between  their  city  and  Cyllenei  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  them.  The  Eleians,  in  distress,  applied  to 
the  Spartans,  who  created  a  diversion  in  their  favour 
by  invading  the  south-western  part  of  Arcadia.  Tlie 
Aix»dians  in  Elis  now  returned  home  in  order  to 
defend  their  own  country;  whereupon  the  Eleians  re- 
covered Pylus,  and  put  to  death  all  of  the  demo- 
cratical  party  whom  tliey  found  there.  (Xen.  IJell.  xu 
4.  §§  19 — 26.)  In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  364)  the 
104th  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival  <iocurred. 
The  Arcadians,  who  had  now  expelled  the  Spartans 
fmm  their  country,  and  who  had  meantime  retained 
their  garrison  at  Olympia,  resolved  to  restore  the 
presidency  of  the  festival  to  the  Pisatans,  and  to 
celebrate  it  in  coi\junctian  with  the  latter.  The 
Eleians,  however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  this  ex* 
elusion,  and,  while  the  games  were  g<nng  on,  marched 
with  an  armed  force  into  the  conaecmted  ground. 
Here  a  battle  was  fought;  and  tliough  the  Eleians 
showed  great  bravery,  they  were  finally  driven  back 
by  the  Arcadians.  The  Eleians  subsequently  took 
revenge  by  striking  out  of  the  register  this  Olympiad, 
as  well  as  the  8th  and  34th,  as  not  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  Olympiads.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  §§  28 — 
32 ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)  The  Arcadians  now  seized  the 
treasures  in  the  temples  at  Olympia;  but  this  act  of 
sacrilege  was  received  with  so  much  reprobation  by 
several  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  and  especially  by 
Mantineia,  that  the  Arcadian  assembly  not  only  de- 
nounced the  crime,  but  even  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Eleians,  and  restored  to  them  Olympia  and  the 
presidency  of  Uie  fiestiva]  (b.  c.  362).  (Xen.  HelL 
vii.  4.  §§  33,  34.) 

Pausanias  relates  that  when  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  obtained  the  supremacy  in 
Greece,  the  Eleians,  who  had  stiffered  much  from 
civil  dissensions,  joined  the  MaciJonian  alliance,  but 
at  the  same  time  would  not  fight  against  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  re- 
nounced the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  fought  along 
with  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater,  in  the  La- 
mian  War.  (Paus.  v.  4.  §  9.)  In  b.  c.  312  Tele- 
spl  orus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antignnus,  seized 
Elis  and  fortified  the  citadel,  with  the  view  of  esta* 
blishing  an  independent  principality  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  but  the  town  was  shortly  afterwards  recovered 
by  Ptolemaeus,  the  principal  general  of  Antigonus 
in  Greece,  who  rased  the  new  fortifications.  (Diod. 
xix,  87.) 

The  Eldans  subsequently  formed  a  close  alliance 
with  their  kinsmen  the  Aetolians,  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Aetolic  League,  of  which  they  were  the 
firmest  supporters  in  the  Peloponnesus.  They  always 
steadily  revised  to  renounce  this  alliance  and  join 
the  Achaeans,  and  their  country  was  in  consequence 
frequently  ravaged  by  the  latter.  (Polyb.  iv.  5, 9,59, 
seq.)  The  Triphylians,  who  exhibit  throughout  thair 
entire  history  a  rooted  repugnance  to  the  Eleian  la- 
premacy,  joined  the  Achaeans  as  a  matter  of  course. 
(Gomp.  Uv.  xxxiiL  34.)  The  Eleians  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  final  war  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Achaean  LMgue;  but  after  the  capture  of  Corinth, 
their  country,  together  with  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus, 
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became  8QbjK.r  to  Rome.  Tne  Olympib  gunee,  liow- 
erer,  stiUI  Pecnrwl  to  the  EleUns  a  measure  of  proe- 
perity;  and,  in  consequence  of  them,  the  emperor 
Julian  exempted  the  whole  country  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  (Julian,  Ep,  35.)  In  a.  d.  394  the 
festival  was  abolished  by  Theodosius,  and  two  yenrs 
afterward!  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword  by  Alaric. 

In  the  middle  ages  Elis  again  became  a  country  of 
■ome  importance.  The  French  knights  at  Patraa  in- 
Taded  the  Tallej  of  the  Peneius,  where  they  established 
themselves  with  hardly  any  resistance.  Like  Oxylu& 
and  his  Aetolian  followers,  William  of  Champlitte 
took  up  his  residence  at  Andrahida^  in  a  fertile 
dbtrict  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius.  Gottfried 
cf  ViDehardottin  built  Glarenza^  which  became  the 
most  Important  sea-port  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Greece;  under  his  sucoesaora  Ctuiro  Tomese  was 
built  as  the  citadel  of  Glarenta.  Gfutuni  and 
SantamM  were  also  founded  about  the  same  period. 
Elis  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ve. 
netians,  under  whom  it  continued  to  flourish,  and 
who  gave  to  the  western  province  of  the  Morea  the 
name  of  Belvedertf  from  the  citadel  of  Elis.  It  was 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  that 
the  Venetians  called  the  province  of  Bebfedere  the 
milk-cow  of  the  Morea.  But  the  country  has  now 
lost  all  its  former  prosperity.  Pyrg<u  is  the  only 
place  of  any  importance;  and  in  consiequeooe  of  the 
malaria,  the  coast  is  becoming  almost  uninhabited. 
(Curtitts,  i^slopoianesof,  voL  ii.  p.  16,  seq.) 

III.  Thb  Citt  of  Elis. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Elis  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  uapital  of  the  country. 
Just  before  the  Peneius  emerges  from  the  hills  into 
the  plain,  the  valley  of  the  river  is  contracted  on  the 
south  by  a  projecting  hill  of  a  peaked  f(>rm,  and 
nearly  500  ft«t  in  height  This  hill  was  the  acro- 
polis of  Elis,  and  commanded  as  well  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Peneius  as  the  open  plain  beyond.  It 
is  now  called  Kaloikopij  which  the  Venetians  trans- 
lated into  Belvedere,  The  ancient  city  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  extended  across  the  river,  as 
Strabo  says  that  the  Peneius  flowed  through  the  city 
(vlii.  p.  337);  but  since  no  remains  are  now  found 
on  the  right  or  northern  bank,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  public  buildings  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  more  especially  as  Pausanias  does  not  make 
any  allusion  to  the  river  in  his  description  of  the 
city.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  there  are  two 
or  three  small  villages,  which  bear  the  common  name 
ofPoZe^po^ 

Elis  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of  the  Epeii  by  Homer 
{IL  ii.  615);  but  ill  the  earliest  times  the  two  chief 
towns  in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  Ephyia, 
the  residence  of  Augeias,  in  the  interior,  and  Bu- 
prasium  on  the  coast.  Some  writers  snppttse  that 
Kphyxa  was  the  more  ancient  nwne  cK  Eli:>,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  diflerMit  place,  bituated  upon 
the  Ladon.  [Bupkabium  ;  Ephyra.]  Elis  fin>t 
became  a  place  of  importance  upon  the  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  Oxylus  and  his  Ae- 
tolian followers  appear  to  have  settled  on  the  height 
of  Kalotkopi  as  the  spot  best  adapted  fur  ruling  the 
country.  From  this  time  it  was  the  residence  i^  the 
kings,  and  of  the  aristocrutical  families  who  governed 
th«  country  after  the  abolition  of  royalty.  Elis  ma 
the  only  fortified  town  in  the  oountiy;  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  unwalled  villages,  pajiog 
obedience  to  the  ruhng  chias  at  E&k 
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Soon  after  the  Peisian  wars  the  acdnsiw  priv^. 
leges  of  the  aristocratical  &milies   in   Elis   wen 
abolished,  and  a  democratical  government  estahfisbed. 
Along  with  this  revolution  a  great  change  took  place 
in  the  city  of  Elis.     The  city  appears  to  have  beea 
originally  confined  to  the  acropolis;  bat  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  separate  town^ps,  eight  acoandiBg 
to  Strabo,  now  removed  to  the  capital,  and  both 
round  the  acropolis  a  new  dty,  which  they  left  ua- 
defended  by  walla,  relying  upon  the  sanctity  of  tfaor 
country.     (Diod.  xL  54;  Strab.  viii    p.  336;  Xni. 
HeU  iii.  2.  §  27.)    At  the  same  time  the  Eleaaa 
were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  local  tribes; 
or  if  the  latter  existed  before,  they  now  acqoind  fcr 
the  first  time  political  rights.    The  Hellaiiodieae.  or 
presidents  of  the  Olympic  games,  who  had  fbnncriy 
been  taken  from  the  aristocratical  fimiilies,  were  now 
appointed,  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  local  tribes; 
and  the  fluctuating  number  of  the  HeUanodicae  sh^nrs 
the  increase  and  decresse  from  time  to  time  of  the 
Eleian  territory.    It  is  probable  that  each  of  the 
three  districts  into  which  Elis  was  divided, — HoUvw 
Elis,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia, — contained  fbior  tribesL 
This  Is  in  aocoitlance  with  the  fourfold  aodent  diri- 
sioii  of  Hollow  Elis,  and  with  the  twice  four  towiK 
ships  in  the  Pisatis.     Pausanias  in  his  acooont  of 
the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae  says  that  there  were 
12  Hellanodicae  in  OL  103,  which  was  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  Eleians  reco- 
vered for  a  short  time  their  ancient  dominionst,  but 
that  being  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  Triphylia 
bv  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  their  tribes  wm 
reduced  to  eif;hL    (Pans.  v.  9.  §§  5,  6 :  for  detaib 
see  K.  0.  M&llcr,  DU  PhyUm  tfon  EUa  mid  Pisa, 
in  Rhemigches  Museum,  for  1834,  p.  167,  seq.) 

When  Pausanias  visited  Elis,  it  was  one  of  the 
moE«t  populous  and  splendid  cities  of  Greece.  At 
present  nothing  of  it  remains  except  some  masse:i  U 
tile  and  mortar,  several  wrought  blocks  of  stone  and 
fragments  of  sculpture,  and  a  square  buiMing  about 
20  feet  on  the  outside,  which  within  is  in  the  fonn 
of  an  octagon  with  niches.  With  such  scanty  remains 
it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  any  leconstructifm 
of  the  city,  and  to  assign  to  particuUr  sites  the 
buildings  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vi.  23 — ^26). 

Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  337)  that  the  gymnannm 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  river  Pendus;  arid  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  gymnasium  and  agora  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  river  and  fhe 
citadel.  The  gymnasium  was  a  vast  inckGAtre 
surrounded  by  a  walL  It  was  by  hr  the  largest 
gymnasium  in  Greece,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
hot  that  all  the  athletae  in  the  Olympic  games  were 
obliged  to  undergo  a  month's  previous  tnumng  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Elis.  The  indoeure  boc«  tha 
general  name  of  Xystus,  and  within  it  there  were 
special  places  destined  for  the  runners,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  plane-trees.  The  gymnasinm 
contained  three  subdivisions,  called  respecti^yly 
Plethrium,  Tetiagonum,  and  Idalco:  the  fiiat  ao 
called  from  its  dimensions,  the  second  from  its  shape, 
and  the  third  from  the  softnesss  of  the  soil.  In  the 
Makx)  was  the  senate-house  of  the  Eleians,  called 
LAlichiuin  from  the  name  of  its  fimnders:  it 
also  used  for  literary  exhibiti(4is. 

The  gymnasium  had  two  principal  entrancee, 
leading  by  the  street  called  Siope  or  Silence  to  the 
haths,  and  the  other  above  the  cenotaph  of  AGfalDes 
to  the  agora  and  the  Hellanodicaeum.  The  agora 
was  also  called  the  hippodrome,  because  it  was  used 
for  the  exercifle  of  hones.  It  was  buOt  tnihe 
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■tjh,  *n.1,  iriliad  of  I  _ 
terrafted  ««nn  df  Btoae  or  cdonudv,  itt  ftOM 
wm  Kjmnled  from  one  snolher  bj  itreetB.  Tba 
■oatlnrn  Ucm,  wfaicfa  coosialal  of  ■  triple  row  of 
1>aric  oolumna,  wu  1J»  hbumI  nnrt  of  Ui*  HpIIuio- 
dicM  dnring  Ibe  daj.  Towirdi  me  tad  a!  tba  etna 
to  th«  left  «u  th»  He)1inodi<.woii.  nbuiUiiiK  dmded 
from  tlM  igDn  hy  s  stnet,  *bicfa  wu  tfae  official 
indeDCfl  of  The  HpllAnudlL-ae,  who  RcaTod  hrifl  iQ- 
■tructioa  in  Uiisir  duties  for  l«n  Dwallu  pnceding 
the  futinL  Then  ms  uiotbar  Mot  in  lh«  iffn 
called  tbeCorcjruiQ  lEoa,  bconn  it  hid  been  built 
oat  of  the  tepth  of  aome  ipdli  taken  finmlbeCor' 
cyraeuB.  It  coDbiatedof  two  nws  of  DoricoolDinna, 
with  ■  pactitim  nil  nUDing  between  Ihem:  une 
udfl  wifl  open  to  the  agva,  and  the  other  to  a  temple 
of  Aphndite  Urania,  in  which  wai  a  itatae  of  the 
|;odd«9t  in  gold  and  iiorf  bj'  Pheidiaa.  In  the  open 
port  of  the  ngora  Panauiiai  mentieai  tlie  temple  of 
Apollo  Acacfliiiu,  which  waa  the  principal  Ismple  in 
Elia,  iUtD«  of  Hdioa  and  Selene  (Son  and  Uoon), 
a  temple  of  the  Grsces,  a  temple  of  Sienna,  and  the 
tfflnb  of  Oijlna.  On  the  way  to  the  Iheatre  waa  Ih* 
temple  of  Usdsi,  which  waa  opened  oolj  once  in  the 

The  theatre  mnat  hare  been  on  the  alope  of  tin 
■cTopolia.  it  is  doMribed  b;  Paoaanios  u  lying 
bacweeo  the  agoni  and  the  Ueniua,  wkich,  il  the 
name  ia  nit  corrupt,  mnit  be  the  brook  Sowing 
down  finn  the  heif;hts  behind  PoltipolL  Hear  the 
tbeatnwis  a  temple  of  DionyaaijCcotaining  a  statue 
of  thia  god  by  Praiitilw. 

On  the  tdopolia  was  a  temple  of  Athena,  con- 
taining a  ataloe  of  the  goddeea  in  gold  and  iroty  bj 
Pbddua.  On  the  aammit  of  the  acnp(dii  an  tlie 
rsmaina  of  a  caatle,  in  the  walla  of  which  Curtiaa 
noticed  eome  fragments  of  Uoiic  oolomna  which 
piobably  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Athena. 

In  the  tmmsdiata  neighbotirhood  of  Elia  waa  Petra, 
wbera  tba  iamb  of  the  pbiloeophei  Pynbon  <ris 
atuwn.     (Paiia.Ti.  34.  §S.) 

IV.  Towm  a  Eus. 

I.  In  Bfdluw  Ells.  Upon  the  coial,  proceeding 
•ontLwarda  from  the  potncoitarj  of  Antzna,  Htb- 
miTK,  Ctlleds.  From  the  town  of  Eus,  a  road 
led  mrthward  ia  Dyme  in  Achaia  ^"■■^'■g  by  JAtr- 

or  hixhlandi  (/  Elb  was  PiLua,  at  the  jnuctioD  of 
Ibe  Peneina  and  Larion.  twath  of  Pyi«  on  the 
Ladco  was  the  Homeric  Efhtra,  aftarwarda  called 
(traot.  North  of  Pjl«  in  the  moonlaiDoas  cmuitrj 
on  the  borders  of  Achaia  was  THjtlAMAE.  East  of 
Hvlie  and  Ephyra,  in  Ibe  Acroreia,  were  Labioh, 
Opus,  TavtAanut  (or  Tbnealos),  Auiia,  Edfa- 

a.  In  Pintie.  Uptn  the  Sacred  Way  teadmg 
(ran  Elia  to  Olympia,  LnniNi  and  Dt8poiitiuil 
Upon  the  CQMat,  tbc  town  and  harbonr  of  Phua. 
On  Ibe  road  acroia  the  tnoonlain*  fhim  Eli*  to 
Olympia,  Aluiabuk,  Salhonk,  and  Hbhaci-kia; 
and  ia  the  aame  i>eighbonrhuod,  Maboaha  (or 
Hirgalie)  and  AxpHtDoLL  Ol¥1IP1A  lay  on  the 
right  tank  of  the  Alpheins,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 

collection  of  sacred  bnildingt.  A  little  10  Uie  (Mt 
tf  Olympia  waa  Pua,  and  farther  east  Habfimma. 
i.  In  Tripfaylia.  Uptu  the  road  along  the  ooast, 
ZmAuuii  (tlie  Homeric  Tbryon),  SAmcim, 
Ptbul     a  Tvarl  led  Iron  Olympia  to  Leprenm,  on 
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which  were  Ptum  and  Uacistus.    Leprel'ii  in 

tbt  aaatheni  part  ef  Triphylia  waa  the  ctiief  town 
of  the  diatricL  Between  thcee  two  roads  waa 
SciLLcra,  where  XenojAon  midcd.  On  the  Alpheiua 
to  the  east  of  01yin)u  was  Phiuxa,  and  aoutliwarda 
in  the  interior  were  ABPT(afterw»nJaCAlledEpaum), 
Htfana,  Typamkae.  The  position  of  fioi.AZ  and 
Sttu^oium  is  uncertain. 

(Reapecting  the  topography  of  Elia,  see  Leake, 


,paasiini  BobUye,  Aecterak!i,ltc.p.llT, 
aeq.;  and  especially  Cortina,  PctqpoiMeaot,  to],  ii, 
hom  a  amiderable  part  of  the  pn- 
taken.) 


ELISARI  CEtMipei),  a  people  of  Arabia  Felii. 
menlioned  by  Ptolemy,  at  the  atnita  of  ibe  Ked  tiea 
{B^i-tl-Jlimkb),  between  tbe  Cacsaniii  ou  ilie 
north,  and  the  Uomeritae  oo  the  enat  (li.  T.  i  1). 
They  are  doublloa  identical  with  the  iTl-Jijrr  Vibe, 
a  district  of  yemea,  described  by  fiurchanlt  aa  "  ibe 
meet  niunennu  and  wai-liko  tribe  of  Iboae  m 


and  Kiabuhr  has  marked  on  hie  map  o 
"  a  town  or  rilliige  itill  named  Elasera,  on  the  hilla 
above  SabbiaWNW."  (Furaler,  Arabia,  vol,  I  p.  70^ 
voLii,  PP.H7,  U8.)  [G.W.] 

ELlbON  ('EAloHi'),  a  tributary  of  the  Lupn 
(Lippt),  cominody  identified  with  the  Alme.  At 
its  ctinHnence  with  the  Lnpia,  the  Komana  built 
the  fort  Aliio.     (Dion  Caia  liv.  33.)        [L.  S.] 

ELLASAB  ('EAAoadp),  mentioned  coly  in  Ge- 
nesis (lin.  I)  aa  the  conniry  of  Arinch,  one  of  tbe 

of  Canaan.  Some  have  identified  it  with  the  Elitari 
of  Arabia,  othen  with  Aieyria,  onder  the  name  EU 
Asnr;  but  all  ia  pore  oonjeclure.  [G.  W.] 

ELLEBBl.     [VsuBuui.] 

ELI.EPOKUS.     [Hbiabforub.] 

ELLOHE'NUS  (TJ^i^iini),  a  town  in  Leoeta, 
mentioned  by  Thncydidn,  is  aappceed  by  Leake  t« 
be  r«pmenled  by  the  pcet  of  ifJinnul.  (Thnc  liL 
S4i  L«ake,  A'ortAem  Gmct,  tuL  iii.  p.  S3.) 

ELO'NE  ('HAwii),  a  town  of  PenhaeMa  in 
Thessaly,  mmtioned  by  Homer  along  with  Orthe 
andOloaasoo,  afterward  called  LBIMOHa(Aivi4vi)), 
aooordmg  to  fitnbo.  The  aanM  writer  aays  that  it 
waa  in  mioa  in  his  lime,  and  that  it  lay  at  the  foot 
of  Mt  Olympus,  not  ftr  Irom  the  river  Eoiotaa, 
which  the  poet  calla  Titaienm.  Leake  {Jacea  it  at 
Stloi,  when  there  an  taid  to  be  some  anckut 
303 
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remains.  (Horn.  II  ii.  739,  vl  p.  440;  Steph.  B< 
S.V,  *HXtfri|;  Luke,  Northern  Qrmot^  tdL  iii- 
Pl345). 

ELLOTIA.    [EuBOBA.] 

ELORUS.     [Helorub.] 

ELU'RO.      fLACETAHlJ 
EXUSA.      [ELU8ATE8.J 

ELUSATES,  %  people  of  Aquitank  who  wmrs 
subdaed  B.  a  56  bj  P.  Cruasus,  a  legatos  of  Caesar 
{B.  G.  iii.  27).  PUoy  (iv.  19)  enunwntee  them 
between  the  Auaci  and  the  Sotiates.  [Aoici.]  Their 
eh*ef  town,  Elnsa,  is  mentioned  in  the  Antooine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Burdigala  {Bordeana)  to 
Narbo  (iVorftoime).  It  ia  caUed  Civitas  Elosa, 
and  is  placed  12  M.  P.  after  Mntatio  Sdttio,  which 
in  Sotiom  (JSo$),  From  Civitas  Elnsa  to  Ciyitas 
Anscins  (iittdk)  is  30  M.  P.  Chiudianos  (m  Bujin. 
i.  137)  mentions  Elusa — 

'*  Invadit  maros  Elosae,  notimma  dndnm 
TecU  petens." 

The  modem  town  of  EaM$e,  in  the  department  of 
(7ert,  is  near  the  old  site,  which  is  called  CivUat^  a 
oormptimi  of  Civitas.  Ammianns  (xv.  11),  if  his 
text  is  right,  places  Elnsa  in  Narbonensis,  which  is 
not  oomct  The  Kotitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces 
makes  the  Civitas  Elnsatinm  the  metropolis  of  No- 
vempopalana.  [G.  L.] 

ELU'SIO,  a  city  of  Narbonensis,  which  the  Jeru- 
salem Itin.  places  on  the  road  from  Toloea  (TVwIowe) 
to  Nttrboane.  It  is  20  M.  P.  from  Toulome  to 
Elosio^  and  33  M.  P.  from  Eliudo  to  Carcase  (^Car- 
casaanne).  The  position  of  St.  Pierre  dEUonne 
(Eglise  de  Moutferrand) &eems  to  be  the  site.     [G.L.] 

ELYCO'CI  CEKvKwsoi),  a  people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  mentioned  onlj  bj  Ptolemy  (iL  10),  who 
makes  Alba  Angnsta  their  capital.  D'AjaviOe, 
Walckenaer,  and  others,  suppose  that  Ptolemy's 
Elyood  is  a  oormptioa  of  Helvii ;  and  it  may  be 
some  aignment  in  favour  of  this  supposition  that 
both  people  had  a  capital  Alba.  [Alba  Hklviobum.] 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  places  the  Elycoci 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Bhone^  aiid  the  Helvii  are 
on  the  west  side.  [G.  L.3 

E'LYMA.     [Eltmi.] 

ELYMA.     [EuMBiA.] 

ELYMAIS  (^  'EAi;Mafs,Strab.zvi.p.  744;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiL  13;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.:  in  0.  T.  ElaM;  'EXv- 
fiaio,  Stnib.  xi.  p.  524 :  Eth,  *EXvfuuoi,  Strab.  xL 
pp.  522,524:  xvi.  p.  739;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  3;  'EAo^ 
TtUy  Act  AposL  ii.  9 ;  "EAi/Atot,  Joseph.  Ant,  i.  7),  a 
province  usually  considered  part  of  the  lai^ger  district 
of  Susiana;  but  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits,  as 
the  classical  writera  speak  of  it,  for  the  most  part, 
with  great  indistinctness.  Thus  from  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
524)  it  might  be  inferred,  that  he  considered  it  to 
extend  considerably  to  the  N.  and  quite  up  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Media  Magna ;  while,  in  another 
place,  he  would  seem  to  consider  it  simply  as  one  of 
several  provinces  which  he  enumerates  to  the  easU 
ward  of  Babylonia  (xvi.  p^  736).  The  most  distinct 
statement  which  that  geographer  makes,  is  where 
he  states  that  Elymais  joins  Susis  (the  province  of 
Susiana),  while  the  country  round  Mt.  Zagros  and 
Media  join  Elymais  (xvi.  p.  744).  According  to  this 
view,  Elymais  would  comprehend  the  rugged  moun- 
tain tract  fornted  by  the  southern  spurs  of  Mt. 
Zagros,  S.  of  Media  and  N.  of  Susiana.  According 
to  Sttphaana,  it  was  a  part  of  Assyria  in  the 
direction  and  near  the  Persian  province  of  Busis  \ 
and  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  indicate  that  it 
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WIS  BoOMtlnMB  mbraet  to  Assyria  and  smucCimai  H 
Babylonia    (Jmiak,  xxiL   6;    EedL    uduj.  S4X 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Elrmaia  to  tiie 
shores  of  the  Peirian  gulf  (iri.  27,  s.  9 1), — hi  which 
i^ew  he  is  sapported  by  the  Epitcaiiaer  of  Scrabs 
(xL  p.  148),  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  {  3), — flaaki:^ 
its    northern    limit,  towwds    Sosiuw,    the    river 
Eulaeoa.     Aoooiding  to  this,  Elymais  wonld  com- 
prehend the  coontiy  between  the  Eulaeoa,  tbeOnoads 
(the  boundary  of  Penis),  and  the  Pcnaan  gait    It 
is  probable  that  the  charaeter  of  the  people,  w^ 
were  for  the  most  part  a  warlike  mountain  bribe,  at 
diflhrant  periods  of  their  history  posseaaing  a  widely 
divene  extent  of  territoiy,  led  ancient  geaf^raphen 
to  describe  their  locality  with  so  little  r**"*ii!^'"     Ia 
its  widest  extent,  Elymais  is  said  to  hmve  bad  three 
eparchies  which  were  included  in  it,  Gabiaaa,  Mss- 
sabatica,  and  Corbiana.  (Strab.  xvL  pL  745.)    Ia 
other  l^aces,  the  Coesao,  Pftiaetaeae,  and  TJzii,  and 
the  district  of  Sittaoene  and  ApoUoidatia,  are  men- 
tioned in  oonnectioa  with  the   people  or  famd  of 
Elymais.  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  732, 736, 739, 744.)     In 
the  Bible,  Shun  and  Media  are  constantly  in  god- 
nection,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  that  leraote 
period  Elam  and  its  inhabitants  occupied  moch  of 
tbe  country  which  in  the  later  and  dasaacal  ages 
was  assigned  to  Persia.  (/sa»aA,xzi.2;  Jer.zxT.25.) 
It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  draw  from  the  iioure» 
in  Holy  Scripture  any  certain    geqgraphiad   in- 
ferences.    It  would  seem  that  it  was  geoenllj  bdd 
that  Susis  and  Elymais,  though  adjoinii^,   were 
separate  territories,  though  the  exact  limits  of  the 
former,  also,  are  not  easily  to  be  ascertained.  Indeed, 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  524,  xvL  p.  744)  speaks  of 
between  them,  in  which  the  people  of  Elymais 
able  to  bring  into  the  field  as  many  aa  13,000 
cavalry.    In  the  notice  of  Persian  nationa  in  Ezra 
the  people  of  Susa  and  Ehun  are  separately  cnn^ 
men^  (iv.  9);    though,  in  Daniel,   tbe  metro- 
polis of  Susiana,  is  pkoed  in  Ehun  (vuL  2).     The 
government  of  the  country  was  firam  very  aariy 
times   under  independent   kings,  probably  robber 
chieftains ;  of  these,  two  are  mentioned  by  name  ia 
the  Bible;  Chedorlsamer,  the  coutcmporaiy  with 
Abraham,  in  Genesis  (xir.  1),  and  Arioch,  during 
the  rule  of  Nebuchodonooor,  in  Judith  (i.  6).     Strabo 
bears  testimony  to  the  fanA  that  the  Elymaei  alooe 
were  never  subdued  by  the  Parthian  kings,  bat  were 
able  even  to  exact  a  yeariy  tribute  from  them  (xL 
p.  722).   ^th  regard  to  the  name  of  this  province 
there  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  is  derived  from  tbe 
Hebrew  Elam,  while  its  populatian  are  oonndered  to 
be  Semitic,  Elam  being  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem  (fitn. 
X.  92).    Yet,  from  the  position  of  the  district,  there 
was  probably  a  large  intermixture  of  an  Indo-Ger- 
manic  element    (See  comparison  of  Elam  with  tbe 
Pehlvi  Airjama  by  Mttller,  Jour,  AsiaL  voL  viL 
p.  299.)      The  character  of  the  people,    aa  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible,  is  in  accordance  with  the  notices 
ot  the  classical  writers.     Like  the  Pecsiana  of  later 
times,  and  their  neighbouxB  the  Cosbaei,  they  seem 
principally  to  have  used  the  bow  and  arrow.  (/jotiaA, 
xxlL  6;  Jer,  xlix.  35  ;  Appian,  Syr.  32;  Strab.  zviL 
pi  744 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48,  xxxviL  40.)  There  was,  bow. 
ever,  besides,  a  considerable  settled  popolatacn,  who 
cultivated  the  plain-oountxy.    It  hais  been  asoal  to 
describe  several  towns,  as  Seleuceia,  Solooe,  Soamt^ 
Badaca,  and  Elymais,  and  the  rivers  EnlaMiB,  Hedy- 
phon  or  Hedypnus,  and  Goprates,  as  belo^gipg  to 
Elymais.     Aa,  however,  they  belong  with  equal 
justice  to  the  laig«r  and  batter  knomi  pravinee  if 
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CKiMana.  thej  are  w  ooondflred  in  the  preaent  work. 

[SUSLANA.] 

3.  A  district  of  Media  Magna,  ntoated,  according 

to  Ptolemj  (tL  9.  §  6),  to  the  N.  of  the  region  which 

he   calls  Choromithrene.     Polybios  places  a  tribOi 

whom  he  calls  Elymaei,  in  the  mooatain  refpon  to 

the  N.  of  Media  (v.  44).     It  is  not  clear  wliere  it 

was»  ttituated,  and,  as  most  of  the  authorities  nsuallj 

referred  to  (as  Strab.  zi.  p.  524,  xv,  p.  732)  apply 

ais  well  to  the  more  important  Eljmais  of  Su^iana, 

we    think  it  maj  be  doobted  whether  there  was 

another  Elymab  in  the  position  relative  to  Media 

which  Ptolemy  and  Polybius  seem  to  have  imagined. 

It  is,  however,  possible,  that  some  of  the  people  of 

the  Snaianian  province  may,  at  some  period,  have 

migrated  to  the  north,  or  that  that  province  may 

itself  have  been  sometimes  carelessly  included  within 

the   varying   boundarieB  of   the   greater  country. 

Media.  [V.] 

EXYMI  ('EKvftoii  thefomi*E\vfioi  and  Helymi 
appears  to  be  incorrect),  a  people  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  Sicily,  who  are  reckoned  among  the  native  tribes 
of  4he  island,  but  distinct  from  the  Sicelians  and 
Sicanians.    (Scyl.  p.  4;  Thnc  vi.  2.)     The  general 
opinion  of  the  Greeks  derived  them  from  a  Tntjan 
crij!:in :  this  is  distmctly  stated  by  Thucydides  (L  c.)r 
and  the  history  of  their  arrival  aiad  the  foundation  of 
their  two  cities,  Eryxand  Egesta,  is  circumstantially 
rehfcted  by  Dionysius  (i.  52).   In  all  the  legends  con- 
cerning them  their  eponymous  hero  Elymos  is  a 
Trojan,  and  appears  in  close  connection  with  Aeneas 
and  Aegestns  or  Acestes.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  This 
notion  of  their  Trojan  descent  may  probably  be  nn> 
derstood,  as  in  many  other  cases,  as  pointing  to  a 
Pelasgic  extraction.      A  wholly  difierent  tradition 
was,  however,  preserved  by  Hellanicns,  who  repre- 
sented the  Eljud  as  having  been  driven  from  the 
S.  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotrians,  previous  to  the  similar 
II  igration  of  the  Sicnli.    (HelUn.  ap.  IHonya,  i.  22.) 
ilMjIax  also,  though  he  enumerates  the  Elymi  among 
I  he  barbarian  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  seems  to  reckon 
them  distinct  from  the  Trojans.    (Scyl.  p.  4.  |  13.) 
They  appear  to  have  maintained  constant  fhendly 
relations  with  the  neighbouring  Phoenician  settle- 
ments of  Motya,  Solos,  and  Panormns,  and  are  men- 
tioned at  an  early  period  as  co-operating  with  that 
people  in  expelling  the  Cnidians,  who  had  attempted 
to  form  a  settlement  in  Sicily  itself,  previous  to  their 
establishment  at  Lipara.    (Thnc  /  c;  Paos.  x.  11. 
§  3.)    No  mention  of  them  occurs  in  later  times  as 
a  separate  people:  their  two  cities  Eryz  and  £get»ta 
had  become  to  a  great  extent  Hellenised,  and  assumed 
the  position  of  independent  political  bodies. 

The  existence  of  a  ci^  of  the  name  of  Elyma  rests 
wlioUy  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  of  Dionysins 
(i.  52),  in  which  then  is  httle  doubt  that  the  true 
reading  should  be  "E/wko,  as  suggested  by  Sylbnrg 
and  Cluver.  (Sylbuxg.  ad  loc,i  Clover,  SiciL  p. 
244.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ELY'MIA  (lEAv^a),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  near 
the  boundaries  of  Mantineia  and  Orchomenos,  pro- 
bably situated  at  Levidhif  where  there  are  ancient 
remains.  (Xen.  Eell,  vi.  5.  §  13;  Leake,  Pelopoik- 
nuiaca,  p.  229.) 

E'LYRUS  CEA^vpor :  Eth.  'EA^^ios ,'  Steph.  B.), 
a  town  of  Crete,  which  Scykx  {^Giog.  Graec.  Mm. 
vol.  i.  p  265,  ed.  Gail)  places  between  Cydonia  and 
Liisos.  It  had  a  harbour,  Suia  {liuta^  Steph.  B.), 
ntoated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  60  stadia  W. 
of  Poedlassus.  (^Staduwn.)  Pausanias  (x.  16.  §  3) 
ntslH  that  the  city  existed  in  his  time  in  the  moon- 
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taha  of  Crete.  He  adds  that  he  had  seen  at  Delphi 
the  bronze  goat  which  the  Elyrians  had  dedicated, 
and  which  wasi  represented  in  the  act  of  giving  sack 
to  Phylacis  and  Phylander,  children  of  Apollo  and 
the  nymph  Acucallis,  whose  love  had  been  won  by 
the  youthful  god  at  the  house  of  Casmanor  at  Tarrha. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Thaletas  (Said.  s.  v.),  who 
was  c<msidenBd  as  the  inventor  of  the  Cretic  rhythm, 
the  national  paeans  and  songs,  with  many  of  the 
institutions  of  his  oountiy.  (Strab.  x.  p.  480.) 
Elyrus  appears  in  Uierocles'  list  of  Cretan  cities,  then 
reduced  in  number  to  twenty-one.  Mr.  Pashley 
{Travtliy  voL  ii.  p.  105)  discovered  the  site  at  a 
FalawkMtron  near  BhodovdnL  The  first  object 
that  presents  itself  is  a  building  consisting  of  a  series 
of  aralies;  next,  vestiges  of  wadls,  especially  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  sides  of  the  ancient  city.  The  circuit  of 
these  must  originally  have  been  two  miles;  at  a 
slight  elevation  above  are  other  walls,  as  of  an  acro- 
polis. Farther  on  are  some  massive  stones,  some 
pieces  of  an  entablatnre,  and  several  irsgroents  of 
the  shafts  of  columns,  all  that  now  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Traces  of  the  wall  of  Suia,  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  of  some  pnblio 
buildings,  may  be  observed.  Several  tombs,  re- 
sembling those  of  ffaghio-Kyrko,  and  an  aqueduct, 
are  still  remaining.  (Capt  Graves,  AdmiraU^ 
Chartf  m  Mw.  Clou,  Antiq,  vol  ii.  p.  298.) 

The  coins  of  tliis  city  have  the  type  of  a  bee  upon 
them.  (Pellerin,  Rec  dea  MM,  vol.  iii.  p.  68; 
Mionnet,  SuppUmuU^  vol.  iv.  p.  319.)      [E.  B.  J.] 
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EMA'THIA  (  HA4a9/i}),  a  district  which  the  Ho- 
meric  poems  (/L  xiv.  226)  couple  with  Pieria  as 
lying  between  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Thessaly  and 
Paeonia  and  Thrace.  The  name  was  in  primitive 
times  assigned  to  the  originid  seats  of  the  Temenid 
dynasty  of  Edessa.  It  oomprehoided  that  beautiful 
region  be j  mid  the  Haliacmon  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Olympene  ridge,  which  is  protected  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  and  marshes,  at  a  secure  but  not  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  sea.  Emathia,  which  had 
received  the  gift  of  three  magnificent  positicms  for 
cities  or  fortresses  in  Fi^rrto,  NioMatOy  and  Fod&end, 
and  possessing  every  variety  of  elevation  and  aspect, 
— of  mountain,  wood,  fertile  plain,  rumiing  water, 
and  lake, — was  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  nur* 
sexy  of  the  monarchy  of  Macedonia. 

It  appears  from  Justin  (vii.  1)  that  part  of  £m.a 
thia  was  occupied  by  the  Briges,  who  were  expello't 
from  thence  by  the  Temenidae;  and  Herodottis  (viii. 
138),  in  stating  that  the  gardens  of  Midas,  dieir 
king,  were  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  BermiuH, 
seems  to  show  that  their  positi(m  was  roimd  Beruea. 

Emathia,  in  Uter  times,  had  more  extensive  boun- 
daries than  those  which  Homer  understood ;  and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  39)  advanced  its  limits  to  the 
right  iMink  of  the  Axius.  Polybius  (xxiv.  8.  §  4) 
and  Livy  (xL  3),  who  is  his  transcriber  in  this  place, 
assert,  in  contradiction  to  the  notice  in  the  //uuf, 
that  Emathia  was  formerly  called  Paeonia,  but  this 
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nt  EUBATUU. 

nMf  ba  nooodbd  hj  nppniiig  tSai,  irCTlowly  it 

bod  bun  intubited  bj  tlui  pHooun  nc& 

Einitliia  wu,  ift«r  tbt  Roiuui  omjnHt,  inclndcd 
in  the  third  ngioa  of  Uuxdoaia,  and  coDtiiiiHl 
ths  feUowing  dtia:  —  Beboka,  Cirtim.  Aboab, 
Edesba,   CiHauuB,  AutoeiA,  EuKoruB,  Ata- 

LANTA,  GOKmiIA,Uld  llxniKRB.    (LlliB,  JVortA- 

«nt  Gr*ect,  roL  iil.  pp.  442 — 447.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EM'BATUU  (t2>  'I^ifanr),  ■  pUee  in  tlic  tu- 
ritcrj  of  ErTtbiiH,  menlioDDd  bj  THmpompiv  in  the 
n(hih  book  of  bid  HtOaiica  (Stcph.  B.  i.  v.)  It 
■tqieiui  fiaD  TbucfdidH  (iiL  39)  [bit  it  *u  od 
tb.  couL  [0.  L.1 

EUBOXIMA  CE^dAi/M,  Airiu,  ir.  98;  PUl. 
Tit.  1.  §S;;  EcbDlinut,  Cart  Till  13.  S  1),  ■  town 
kppannUr  in  Btctriua,  tboofih  conndsred  bj  Pto- 
MuBj  to  ba  wiihin  thi  ■rbilnij  diviidoQ  of  widoot 
lodii  «Uch  be  caUi  "  lulia  ititni  Gingem.''      It 


lohim, 
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Tisited  bj  Aleunder  the  QreU  tiUsr  tlie  rock  Aoranl, 
Dear  wldch  it  Mood.  It  miut  therefore  hive  been  on 
the  wst  bank  of  the  lodiu,  pcrliepe  et  the  modem 
Ambar,  or  Atib.  The  nuntite  of  CnitioA  caUDot 
be  reconcilad  with  its  poeidon,  nor  indanl  with  aaj 
otber  pleoe  in  tlua  put  cf  the  coontrj ,  ■*  be  pliuxB 
Eoibdima  U  liileen  mwdie  from  ibe  Indue.  It 
was  nuidfl  "bJ  Aleunder  a  magazine  ioc  the  tioopa 
of  w)iirb  Ciattni  vaa  left  in  charge.  (WilsoD, 
.Jrii»a,p.  191.)  [V.J 

EME'RITA  AUGUSTA.  [AirauBrA  Emkbita.] 
EUESA  or  EMISSA  (-(>io(ra:  £lA.  'E^uniriii), 
■  citj  nf  SijnA,  nckooed  lij  Ptolemj  to  tblt  part 
of  the  diitrict  of  AgwncDe,  aa  Ibe  ri^fat  or  eailem 
bank  of  the  Oronta  (t.  15.  g  19),  to  whicb  Phnj  ; 
aeeigni  a  daert  dialiict  bejoiid  Pilmj™  (t.  26). 
ll  is  cbieEy  celebrated  in  aruient  timee  Air  ite  nug- 
DiGcent  temple  of  The  Sun;  and  the  appontinflnt  of 
iU  joong  prieel  Baseiinoa,  otherwise  oiled  Eluga- 
balu  or  Heliugibilue,  to  the  imperial  digniij,  in 
bis  tbortaenth  jear,  by  the  Rocum  legionaries  of 
S^ria  (a.  D.  318 ;  AicC.  D/£iiy^.  ).  v.  Eligibalna). 
It  was  in  the  Deighbourhoad  of  Emesa  that  Zenobia, 
queen  cf  Palmfnt,  was  defeated  b;  the  anperor 
Anretian,  a.  d.  373.  (Vopi>c  A-ml  35.)  It  waa 
originally  gorented  bj  Independent  chiefs,  of  whom 
the  names  of  Sampsiceramnd  and  IsmbLicbus  are 
preeerrpd.  (SUab.  iTi,  p.  7S3.)  It  ww  made  a 
oolony  with  the  Ju  Itaiicam  bj  Caracalli  (Ulpian, 
ap  Dig.  Sa  lit.  IS.  s.  1),  and  afleiwanle  became 
the  capital  of  PhoeuiciaLibiinesii.  (HierecL;  UahJ. 
xii.  p.  396,  ed.  Bean.) 

Tben  are  still  exlint  cons  of  Cancalla  aDd 
EUgabalui,  in  which  it  is  caBed  ■  0010117  '"^  *• 
metnpoU*.  Od  the  eoiu  of  Cancalla  it  is  eallnl  a 
Eolaof ,  and  on  those  cf  EUgabalns  a  metiopolii,  to 
which  digni^  it  was  no  doabt  elerated  by  the  Utter 
smpanr.     The  annoMd  coin  of  Caiscalla 

mtfae 


EHMATJS. 
iiL  p.  311.)    Tba   pnaent   naiDt   ef    Bana  ii 
Bamt.  rC  W.j 

EUIHS  CO*^'.  "EufuuN),  the  Teiy  amaai  in- 
habitants of  Uoab,  a  gigantic  race,  as  tbvir  name 
inipcns,dispceeessed  bj  the  chiUioi  of  Lot  [Hoab] 
(JkM.  ii.  10,  U),  haTing  been  then  lalclj  weik- 
ened,  as  would  appear,  bj  the  defttit  tbej  bad  ^^ 
periemed  in  Ibe  Talley  of  Eiiiatbum  frotn  Cbedcr. 
laomer  and  the  cooiiBdeiatc  kingi,  aa  rccwdal  in  G*- 
-««CxiT.5>  [G.W.] 

EUHA'US  CEfi^wofa).  1.  Annate  of  Judas 
mentioned  ttjr  Si.  Lnke  (uir.  13^  distant  itxj 
furlongi  frtin  Jeraaalcni.  This  is  Jonhtlws  ida- 
tical  with  the  X^pwr  'A/ifiaoit  of  Jooephn^  which 
be  eaje  trix"  thv  *ltpoosA^^H>r  0  1  aJfesi  t^^ 
aoira,  in  which  Veepasian  eatablisbed  a  oAatxJ  at 
800  TBterans.  (fi.  /.  tIL  S.  g  6.)  A  tnditioa. 
origiiiiting  apparently  in  the  14Ui  centiii7,  wl 
has  Biai  its  site  at  the  Tillage  of  ft  J&laki 
bas  no  value  whateTar,  and  the  distanca  data  not 
cdncids  (BoUnaon,  B.R.  ruLiJL  pp.  65,  G6>  A 
mote  ancient  and  coosistent  tradition,  which  still 
jnralU  amcng  the  Greeks,  identifica  it  with  the 
Tillage  of  Ktrifol-el-Aw^,  pc^larlj  called  Ab^ 
Goaik,  on  the  road  between  Jemialan  and  Ji&, 
about  IJ  hour  fcaa  the  fbnoer  cJtj.  The  antbm- 
tici^  01  this  tnditioo  is  oon&med  by  the  existence 
at  the  present  day  of  a  natiTS  nlUge,  on  the  nad 
between  Jemsalem  and  KyrifOt-^Amvhj  named 
Coimia  or  Kulimia,  obrionslj  derinng  it*  name 
fi«n  the  military  colcny  •slaUiabed  in  the  district 
cf  Ammana  by  Vespanan.  It  is  still  c^hnted  Sa 
its  waten,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Julian,  whs 
attempted  to  slop  the  fbantua  m  acnoant  of  the 


cited  by  Belaod,  iUaol.  p.  759.)  It  ia  ofka  co 
founded  wilh  the  Mowing,  aa  it  is,  indeed,  bf 
Theophau. 

3.  A  city  of  Palaeetine,  aboot  Hghl  or  Un  nulei 

frnn  the  Ibimer  (with  which  it  has  been  often  eon- 
fbonded),  etiU  retaining  its  ancient  name  alirust 
nncbasiged,  being  now  called  Ammviv,  la  clasbM 
lioHa  it  was  designated  Nicopi^  m  ocsrunemgn- 
lioD,  as  is  (Dggated,  of  the  desuuctioD  cf  JemHlem. 
(WiUibald.  ap.  Jltiimd,  p.  760.)  It  is  fnsqneitly 
menliooed  in  the  book  of  Maccabm,  and  by  Jceephn 
(cited  in  Beland,  pp.  42B,  439,  758,  7$9X  ai '  '- 
joined  with  Lydda  ar  '  im     »-.       . 


'be  annexed  coin  of  CaiscalU  repneeiita 
le  the  temfb  of  the  Son.   (Eekbel,  toL 


Jernsalem ;   and  SL  Jerome   ■ 

positioa,  "  Dbt  indpont  n 

gen"  (CoDWKuA  M  Amsal.  liL);  bat  both  bi  sol 

Eosebins  erroneonsly  identify  this   city  with  the 

Tillage  meotiatied  by  St  Lake.    (Epiu^  PwJai. 

snd  dt  Loait  Bcbratcit,  ad  boc.  "Etvowii.)    Flinj 

writes  of  it  as  a  lopirchj — "  Ftntibns  UTigosin 
Enuuaum,  Lyddatn,  Joppcam," — a  cbaractcrislic 
certainly  moio  descriptiTo  of  the  Tillage  rf  St  Luke 
than  li  the  city  Nicc^Dlis,  wbces  site  is  etill  mai)^ 
by  a  Tillage  bnring  the  same  name,  and  tracd  01 
ancient  mins,  00  the  ri^bt  hand,  w  iMwtb,  rf  lbs 
mad  fiwn  JmisaJem  to  Jaffa,  in  the  umnHiisio 
Ticinityar£ii*^i>,the''CasteUnni  bcaiLalnais'tf 
the  Cmssdea. 

3.  CA^^Kuft.)  Tha  n 
(.4Bt  iTlii.  2.  §  3,  fi.  J:  ii 
cinal  hot-spiingi  cf  Tibe.  ias,  and  Trhich  be  inla'- 
prvtM  to  mean  "  warm  balbs,"  probably  ida>tifT<V 
tba  name  with  the  Hebrew  Hammalh;  wUit  >^ 
cUnea  Dr.  BobinMn  Is  ngiti  tba  auaent  tow*  * 


ms   giTa  by  Ji 
M.IS)  tolb. 
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^ninitii  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtbali  ( JocA.  six.  35) 
«8  represented  in  these  hot  spruigiu  {B.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  260.)     [TiBKRiAa.]  [G.W.] 

EMCXDI MONTES  {rk  'H/iaiaa  ^pn,  Stnb.  zi. 
pi  511,  XT.  ppi  698,  715;  Ptol.  ri.  15;  rh  *^i»mS^ 
fyos,  Died,  il  85;  Dionjs.  748,  1146;  rd  *H/4»8&, 
Ptol  vi.  16;  6  *HtM96t,  Sfcnb.  xy.  p.  689;  Anrnn, 
Ind,  8 ;  EosUth.  ad  Diow^,  748;  Emodua,  Plin.  t. 
S7;  Hemodes,  MeUh  i.  15.  §2,  iii.  7.  §  6;  Emodon, 
Amm.  Marc  xaiii.  6.  §  64).  Although  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  the  Great  opencMl  oat  to  the 
Gncian  mind  onlj  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Himalaufak  which  is  nearest  the  ooontiy  of  the  fire 
riTers  of  W.  India,  jet  it  is  to  this  epoch  that  we 
Diotft  date  a  new  era  for  Asiatio  geography.  The 
ciiterpnae  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  cam- 
paign of  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  long  residence  of 
M^astheoes  at  the  court  of  Sandraoottns,  and  the 
lesMTches  made  bj  Patrocles,  the  general  of  Se- 
leucus, and  the  most  Teracious  (I^KMrra  ^vMAoyof ) 
of  all  writers  concerning  India  (Strab.  iL  p.  70), 
aeem  to  hare  thrown  gnat  light  upon  the  more  £. 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  From  this  time  there 
appear  in  the  Greek,  and  subseqnentlj  in  the  Soman 
writeiB,  views  more  or  less  generally  accurate  on  the 
existence,  (Urection,  and  continuity  of  a  rast  range 
of  mountains  extending  otot  the  entire  continent 
from  W.  to  £.  Dicaesirchns,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  pdnt  this 
out,  and  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  geogiapby  of 
Eratosthenes.  In  both  anthon,  more  than  SOO  yean 
befiTB  Pliny,  the  name  of  Imaus  is  met  with  under 
the  form  of  Imaon.  India  is  bordered  to  the  N.,  from 
Ariana  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  by  the  extremities  of 
Taurus,  to  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  give  the 
different  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodon,  Inuum,  and 
others,  while  the  Macedonians  call  them  Caucasus. 
(Eratosth.  op.  Strab,  xv.  p.  689;  comp.  ii.  p.  68, 
zi.  p.  490.)  The  idea  of  attaching  to  the  Taurus 
of  Asia  Minor  the  W.  extremity  of  the  HimdUmfah 
range  or  Hindtm'hHsky  the  pbtean  which  is  prolonged 
towards  the  volcano  ofDeiaopewd,  and  extends  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  is  not  strictly  correct. 
But  Strabo  (xi.  p.  511),  in  a  passage  where  he  de- 
scribes the  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Caspian,  illustrates  the  continuity  of  the  chain 
with  great  detaiL  In  proceeding  from  the  Hyrcanian 
aea  to  the  E.,  the  mountains  that  the  Greeks  call 
Taurus  are  always  on  the  right  hand,  as  fiur  as  the 
Iixiian  sea.  These  mountains  b^in  in  Pamphylia 
and  Cilida,  and,  receiving  different  names,  are  un- 
intermptedly  prolonged  to  the  E.  All  these  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Arii  have  received  from  the  Mace- 
d<Niians  the  name  of  Caucasus;  but  among  the 
barbarians  the  mountains  to  the  N.  are  called  Paro- 
pamisus, the  Emodes  and  Imaon  taking  difftrent 
names  in  different  parts.  (Comp.  Groskurd,  ap. 
Le.)  It  is  remarkable  that  these  indigenous  de- 
nominations of  the  great  Himalayan  ohain  wen  so 
little  altered  by  the  Greeks,  that  in  our  time,  more 
than  2000  years  after  Eratosthenes,  we  are  enabled 
to  interpret  them  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  name  of 
Mimalajfa^  applied  to  a  chain  of  mountains  limiting 
India  to  the  N.,  has  been  recognised  by  Hanghton  in 
the  laws  of  Mann.  It  is  the  "  abode"  (d%a)  of 
**  snow"  (Atma).  The  great  epic  poems  of  India, 
the  Rdmdyana  and  the  MahabharatOy  epeak  of 
^tmaevSn  and  Hnaavat —  "  snowy ,****  wintiy.**  Imaus 
is  derived  from  HitnamU  (Buhlen,  Dot  AlU-Indkn^ 
vol  i.  p.  1 1 ),  an  etymology  of  which  Pliny  was 
aware,  who,  after  speaking  of  the  MontcH  Emodi, 
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adds,  **  quorum  promontoriam  Imaus  vocatnr,  inco- 
larum  linguA  nivoenm  aigniflcante"  (vL  17).  The 
Montes  Emodi  are  the  ''golden  mountwns"  (A/- 
mddny-hema,  **  gold ; "  odri,  *'  mountain  "—either 
because  of  tlie  supposition  that  there  were  rich 
mines  of  gold,  as  in  the  other  extremity  of  Central 
Asia,  in  the  Altai  and  Kmckan^  or  in  allusion  to 
thoee  fires  of  tlie  setting  sun  refietted  by  the  snowa 
of  the  Himalayah  which  gild  its  highest  summits,  aa 
described  in  The  Cloud  Messenger  of  KdUddm. 

As  it  appears,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the 
great  geographical  views  conceived  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  elaborated  in  detail  from  better  and  more  nume- 
rous materials  by  Marinus  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemy,  the 
ancients  believed  that  the  interior  of  Asia  was  tra- 
venwd  by  one  single  great  chain  of  mountains  pro* 
longed  from  the  £.  to  the  W.  m  the  pwmllel  of 
Rhodes,  it  only  remains  to  mark  off  that  portion  of 
the  great  central  oordillera  to  which  they  applied 
the  name  of  Emodns  or  Emodi  Montes.  They  may 
generally  be  described  aa  forming  that  portion  of  the 
great  lateral  branch  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  the 
colossal  JETtmalcqKM  range  {jiiytarw  Spos^  Agathem. 
iL  9),  extending  along  NepaiU^  and  probably  as  fiur 
as  Bhotam.  The  prolongation  was  occasbnally  in- 
definitely made.  Thus  Dionyttiu  Periegetes  (ii.  62  ) 
describes  the  foot  of  the  Emodes  as  bathed  by  the 
foaming  waves  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Ptolemy  (vL 
16)  gives  the  name  of  Ottorocorras  (^Otto^k^^Ij^) 
to  the  E.  extremity  of  the  chain.  The  Greeks  pro- 
bably specially  applied  a  general  denomination  in  the 
systematic  geography  of  India.  The  Ottorocorras 
of  Ptolemy  is  the  Uttam-Kuru  of  the  VedAs  and 
MakdbkdratOj  the  upper  or  hyperborean  regions  of 
Asia.  (Comp.  Cdebrooke,  ^Mot /SeMorcA.  vol.  viii. 
pi  398.)  The  text  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6.  §  64) 
has  Opuro-Carrm,  which  is  the  same  Mount  Kum, 
The  same  historian  describes  in  a  very  pictureeque 
manner  one  of  those  Alpine  fiffms  (**  Contra  Orien- 
talem  plagam  in  orbis  spedem  consertae  celsorem 
aggerum  summitates  ambiunt  Seras;  a  Septentriune 
nivosae  solitudini  cohaerent,"  L  c.)  which  are  so  often 
repeated  in  the  windings  of  the  mountains  of  E. 
Asia.  The  S.  span  of  this  chain  were  called  Bje- 
PYRRHD8  (rh  hiirvf^  6pn,  Ptol.  vii.  2),  with  the 
sources  of  the  Doarab  Qlrawadtfy^f  Damassi  or 
DAMAsn  MoHTBS  (tA  Adfutatra  0pi|,  Ptol.  I  c), 
with  the  sonrces  of  the  Doriab;  and  Skxanthimi 

Mohteb  (t^  2iiMay6o^  V<>'i  P^^*  ^  ^-X  ^^ 
which  the  riven  Sebas  and  Aspithra  take  their 
rise.  (Humboldt,  Aaie  Cenirahf  vol.  L  pp.  140 
— 145 ;  Gosselin,  G^ogrtq»hu  des  iinoeiw,  voL  iii. 
pp.  173,  188,  297,  298;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  ii. 
pi  185,  vol.v.  p.  449.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EMPEBE'SIUM  (*E/iwcp^ioir),  a  promontaty 
mentioned  byDicaearchus  between  Aulis  andEuripns. 
Leake  supposes  Emperesium  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  peninsula  of  Euboea  inunediately  south  of 
Chalcis  and  the  Straits.  (Dicaeareh.  StaL  Graee. 
90;  Leake,  Northern  Oreece^  vol.  ii.  p.  264,  seq.) 

EMPOniA  (ra  'EfivopcZa),  was  at  first  the  name 
of  a  number  of  seaport  towns,  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis;  afterwards  of  the  district  in  which  those 
towns  lay.  (Polyb.  i.  82.  §  6,  ui.  23.  §  2,  Esee. 
Leg,  18;  Appian,  Pun.  72;  Liv.  zxix.  25,  xxxir. 
62:  see  further  Afbica,  p.  68,  k,  and  Btza- 
CIUM.)  [P.  S.] 

EMPO'RIAE  (Liv.)  or  EMPO'RIUM  {^Efiwopim, 
Ptol.;  'tfjotopHoi^j  Polyb.,  Strab.;  'E/AW^pioy,  Ptol.: 
^B^purMi),  an  andent  sod  important  dly  of  His- 
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po&m  Tunconends,  an  the  small  gulf  (G.  ofRomu) 
which  lies  bekv  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  at  the  month  of  the  river  Clodianns  (^Fluvia\ 
which  formed  its  port.  Its  sitnation  made  it  the 
natnral  landing-ph^e  from  Ganl;  and  as  snch  it 
was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  the  Phocaeans  of 
Kassalia.  Their  fint  city  (afterwards  called  the 
Old  Town)  was  built  on  a  small  bland,  whence  they 
passed  over  to  the  mainland :  and  here  a  doable  city 
grew  up, — the  Greek  town  on  the  coast,  and  an 
Iberian  settlement,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Indigetes,  on 
the  inland  side  of  the  otiier.  Julins  Caesar  added  a 
body  of  Boman  colonists  to  the  Greeks  and  Spaniards; 
and  the  place  gradnally  coalesced  into  one  Boman 
dty.  On  coins  it  is  styled  a  manicijnttm.  (Ljt.  kzi. 
60, 61,  xxvi.  19,  xxriii.  42,  zxxiv.  9;  Polyb.  iii.  76; 
Stmb.  iii.  pp.  159,  160;  Mela.  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4 ;  PtoL  ii.  5.  §  20;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.;  Scylax,  p.  1 ; 
Scymn.  Gh.  203;  Sil.  lUl.  iiL  369,  zv.  176;  Florez, 
Med.  da  Etp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  645,  vol.  iii.  p.  66 ; 
Mknmet,  vol.  L  pp.  40,  41,  Suppl.  toL  L  p.  82 ;  Ses- 
tini,  p.  139;  Num.  Goth  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  49; 
Uksrt,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  423.)  [P.  &] 


OODf  or  BMrOBIAE. 

EMPOHICUS  SINUS  (4  *EfiwoyMic&i  k6\wos),  a 
golf  on  the  W.  coast  of  llauretania  Tingitana,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Sala  (JSalee)  and  Lixos  (EU 
Arauhy  It  derived  its  name  from  the  mercantile 
aettlements  of  the  Phoenicians.  Stiabo  says  that 
the  tides  wers  here  so  great,  that  at  high  water  the 
ooontry  was  overflowed  7  stadia  inland;  a  statement 
confirmed  by  the  great  swamps  which  now  cover 
the  district.  (Strab.  zviL  pp.  825,  829;  PtoL  iv. 
1.)  [P.S.] 

E'MPULUM  iAmpiglume),  a  small  town  of  La- 
tiom,  a  dependency  of  Tibor,  which  was  taken  in 
B.  a  355  by  the  Boman  consols.  (Liv.  vii.  18.) 
This  is  the  only  mention  of  its  name,  and  we  have 
no  clue  to  its  position;  but  the  resemblance  of  name 
has  induced  Gell  and  l^bby  to  regard  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  town  visible  at  a  place  called  Atnpi' 
glione  (about  5  miles  £.  of  TivoHj  on  the  road  to 
SicUwino\  as  those  of  Empulum.  Considerable 
portions  of  the  walls  remain,  constructed  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  tufo — the  only  instaiKe  of  the  employment 
of  that  material  in  this  style  of  con»truction ;  but 
they  are  not  of  a  massive  character,  and  are  inter- 
mixed with  portions  of  reticulated  and  other  masonry, 
decidedly  of  the  Boman  period.  The  site  was  pro- 
bably used  in  later  times  as  that  of  a  Boman  villa. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Jiame,  pp.  199—201;  Nibby,  jOm- 
tonw,  vol.  iL  pp.  10,  1 1 .)  [E.H.  B.] 

ENCUELANES  ('E7x<A<<y«0>  »  P^P^e  and 
town  of  lilyricum,  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Lychnitis,  in  Da:isaretia,  subdued  by  Philip,  b.  g. 
216.     (Polyb.  V.  108.  §  8.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ENCUE'LEES  CE7x«^««0>  ^  Ulyrian  tribe, 
whom  the  ancient  geographer  Hecataeus  (Fr.  66 — 
70,  ed.  Klausen)  ]3aced  to  the  S.  of  the  Taulantii. 
Scylax  (/v.  58)  has  fixed  their  position  N.  of  Epi. 
damans  and  the  TaulantiL  This  tribe  are  oonneeted 
with  the  cycle  of  myths  OQDoeming  Qsdmus.  (Comp. 
HoRxLv.  61.)  [E.B.J.] 


ENGEDL 

ENOOB  ^AniAp,  LXX. ;  'Ewimpa^,  Jm^; 
'HvSfljp,  *Ai|i^p,  Enaeb.),  a  village  in  Palestine,  xd> 
fiunons  in  the  closing  bceaea  of  the  life  of  San]  fer 
his  ooosnltation  of  the  aoroeren,  on  the  ere  of  tbe 
battle  of  GilboA.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  &c)  It  is 
reckoned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manaiwh,  on  this  fide 
Jordan  {Jo§k,  xix.  11),  and  is  placed  by  Eusebiu 
and  St.  Jerome  (^Onomtut. ».  v.')  at  the  distsnoeof 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  It  was  s 
large  village  in  their  time,  and  still  exists  under  tfai 
same  name,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Little  Her- 
men,  and  near  to  Nain, — another  noaik  of  identifi- 
cation furnished  by  Eusdiins.  (Bobineoa,  BA.  Ba, 
vol.  in.  p.  225.)  [G.W.] 

E'NEA  ('Eirra).  Stnbo  (p.  552)  mentioDS  thiee 
phuies,  on  the  auiiiority  of  Demetriua  of  Scepos,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scepsis  and  the  Aesepos;  and 
these  places  are:  **  Enea,  a  village  (n^if),  and 
Agyria  and  Alazia."  In  another  passage  Strabo  (p. 
602),  on  the  same  authority,  says :  **  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  Aesepos,  betwem  Polichne  and  Psbf- 
scepsis,  is  the  Nea  Come  and  silver  mines;"  sod 
again  he  says  that  "  Palaescepeia  ia  distant  50  stadis 
£rom  Aeneia,  and  30  firom  the  Aesepas."  It  is  pisis 
that  Enea,  Nea,  and  Aeneia,  are  all  the  same  plaoi, 
and  therefore  there  is  some  error  in  Strabo's  text. 
Grtiskuid  (TrwuL  Strab.  v(d.  u.  pp^  480,  680, 
note)  takes  'Erca  to  be  the  true  name  in  the  fint  ti 
these  passages;  and  'Erca  or  Aiiftla  to  be  the  tras 
name  in  the  second.  He  takes  Enea  to  be  tie 
modem  Ene  or  J^tniA,  near  the  junction  of  tve 
branches  of  the  Mendan  Chal  As  to  this  punt, 
see  Nba  and  Nbaitdbxx.  [G.  L.] 

ENEGLAIM  CEyryoXXcMt,  LXX.;  'AtoAA*^ 
Euseb.),  a  city  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  in  Esakiel 
(xlvii.  10);  placed  by  Eusebins  8  miles  south  of 
Areopolis  or  Ar  of  Moab  {OmnnasL  s.r.y,  but  doubt- 
less identical  with  the  Eglaim  of  Isaiah,  in  ths  bur- 
den of  Moab  (xv.  8>  St.  Jeronae  (Cowiwif  m 
Eaek.  I  c.)  says  that  it  was  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  month  of  the  Jordso, 
as  indeed  the  passage  in  Eiekiel  implies  that  it  was 
on  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [G.  W.] 

ENGANNIM  CHTOFMi).  I.  A  dty  sitnsted  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah  designated  ^'the 
vaUey"  or  "the  phun"  (Jotk.  xv.  34),  vhidi 
bordered  on  the  great  plain  of  Philiatia;  anii  serenl 
of  the  cities  mentioned  in  Immediatr  connectioo  with 
it,  and  which  are  still  represented  by  viUages  beariii^ 
the  same  name,  enable  us  to  place  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  valley  of  Elah. 

2.  Another  city  of  the  same  name  was  situated  is 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  21),  and  aangned 
to  the  Levites  ( JosA.  xxi.  29).  [6.  W.J 

ENGEDI  CAyKdSvSi  aL  *£irya8»,  aLHiT"^. 
LXX.;  '£ry»S«,  'Eryo^o^i  'Etto^  Joseph.;  'E7* 
ydJSBa,  Ptol. :  Eth.  ^Eyyifi^s)^  a  city  in  the  wiUer. 
ness  of  Judaea  (Josh.  xv.  62),  giving  its  nsme  tos 
desert  tract  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  2).  Its  more  ancient  name  vrasHascsoo-tsmsr, 
when  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Amorites.  (Ceaei.  sir. 
7;  2  C&rofi.xx.  2.)  It  was  celebrated  in  old  tiroes 
for  its  vineyards  (CanL  L  14),  and  PUny  leckoos  it 
se  ond  only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  fertility  end  pslni- 
groves  (v.  17).  It  is  misplaced  by  St.  Jerouie  tt 
Uie  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Ses  (Comment,  m 
EzeL  xlvii.  10),  and  sUtcd  by  Josephos  to  be  300 
stadia  from  Jerusalem  (AnL  ix.  1.  §  2>  It  P^ 
its  name  to  one  of  the  fifteen  toparcbies  of  J^»^ 
(AJ.  v.3>  Ittook  its  name— "Fountain  of  the 
wild  Goats"  (stiU  called  UMVHiy)—£raBiAeofa0o> 
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spring  fcening  ont  of  the  limeBtone  rock  at  tbe  base 
of  an  almoBt  perpetidictiW  cliff  800  or  1000  feet 
high,  down  tlie  &oe  of  which  was  the  onlj  approach 
to  the  town,  bj  a  zigxag  path  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
dtj  wae  Bitnated  on  a  email  plain  between  the  foon- 
tain  and  the  sea,  and  some  mint  traces  of  bnildings 
maj  still  be  diaoovered.  Owing  to  the  enonnoos  de- 
prewion  of  the  D«m1  Sea,  the  climate  of  this  spot, 
ahot  in  on  all  sides  but  the  east  by  rocky  mountains, 
has  a  tempenture  mnoh  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Palestine,  and  its  fruits  consequently 
ripen  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  those  of  the  hill 
country.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Axmbs, 
whose  deformed  and  stunted  growth  bears  witness  to 
the  retazing  influence  of  this  almost  tropical  climate. 
(Belaud,  PataetUnOy  p.  763 ;  Bobiuson,  Bib.  Ru, 
▼d.  u.  p.  209,  &c)  [G.  W.] 

ENGUIUM  or  ENGTTJM  CEttvot,  Diod.,Steph. 
B.,  E77!A9r,Phit. :  Eih.  'E77v<>os,  Enguinus :  Gangi 
Vetere),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  celebrated 
for  its  temple  of  the  Magna  Bfater.  Diodorus  tells 
ti9  that  it  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Cretans,  the  surviTors  of  the  expedition  of  Minos, 
who  wero  after  the  Trojan  War  rnoforoed  by  a  fresh 
body  of  colonists  from  the  same  country  under 
Meriones.  (Diod.  iv.  79.)  The  same  tradition  is 
related  by  Plntarchf  who  mentions  that  xelics  of 
Meriones  and  Ulysses  wers  still  shown  there  in  oon- 
firmatian  of  it.  (Pint.  Marc,  20.)  But  it  is  cerUun 
that  it  was  not  in  historical  times  a  Greek  colony: 
nor  is  any  mention  of  it  fiound  in  histoiy  till  the  time 
of  Timoleon,  when  the  two  cities  of  Engynm  and 
ApoUonia  were  subject  to  a  tyrant  named  LepUnes, 
who  was  expelled  by  Hmoleon,  and  the  cities  restored 
to  their  liberty.  (Diod.  xri.  72.)  During  the  Second 
Punic  War  Engyum  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
sealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  in  consequence  threatened  with  severe 
punishment  by  Maroellus^  but  was  spared  by  him  at 
the  intercession  of  Nicias,  one  of  its  principal  citizens. 
(Pint.  Mare.  20.)  No  further  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  history:  it  appears  in  the  time  of  Cicero  as  a 
municipal  town,  and  is  found  also  in  the  lists  giren 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  of  the  cities  of  Sicily:  but 
firam  this  time  all  tnu»  of  it  disappears.  (Cic.  Var, 
iii.4d;Plin.iii.8.s.U;PtoLiii.4.§U.)  Plutarch 
tells  us  it  was  not  a  hurge  city,  but  veiy  ancient  and 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  temple,  which  Cicero 
also  calls  ^  angustissiroum  et  religioeissimum  fanum." 
Its  reputation  is  sufficiently  pr^ed  by  the  circum- 
stance  that  Sdpio  Afncanns  had  presented  many 
offerings  to  it,  including  bronze  armour  and  vases  of 
beautiAil  workmanship,  all  of  which  were  carried  off 
by  the  npadous  Vems.  (Cic.  Verr.  It.  44,  t.  72.) 
Cicero  calls  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated **  Mater  Magna,"  and  distinctly  identifies  her 
with  the  Mater  Idaea:  Plutarch  anil  Diodorus,  on 
the  contrary,  mention  the  goddesses  in  the  plural,  al 
Btai  MoT^pcr,  like  the  Dmc  Matres  of  the  Bomaus. 
It  is  probable  that  their  worship  was  of  Pelasgian 
origin,  and  the  trsditions  that  derived  the  found»- 
tion  of  the  city  from  Crete  evidently  point  to  the 
same  connection. 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  predse  situation  of  Engyum : 
but  Cicero  mentions  it  in  conjunction  with  Aluntium, 
ApoUonia,  Capitium,  and  other  cities  of  the  N£.  of 
Sicily;  and  the  subjection  of  ApoUonia  and  Engyum 
to  the  government  of  Leptines  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  two  places  were  not  very  far  distant  from 
each  other.  Uenoe  the  suggestion  of  Clurerius,  who 
places  Engyum  at  Gangi  V^iere^  about  2  mitos  &  of 
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the  modem  town  of  Gtmgi^  and  near  the  aoarces  ol 
the  Fimme  Onmde,  though  a  mere  conjecture,  is 
plausible  enough,  and  has  accordingly  been  foUowea 
by  most  subsequent  writers.  The  elevated  situatioD 
of  this  place  would  correspond  with  the  strong 
position  assigned  it  by  Diodorus  (iv.  79);  and  Stilus 
Italicus  (ziv.  249)  also  tells  us  it  had  a  rocky  terri- 
toi7.  The  ruins  mentioned  by  Fazello  as  existing 
at  Oamgi  Fetore,  are  however  not  ancient,  but  those 
of  the  old  town  of  the  name,  now  deserted.  (FazelL 
deJUb,  Sic  z.  2;  Amic.  odioe.  p.  419;  Cluver. 
SiciL  p.  867.)  Ptolemy  indeed  seems  to  pUce  En- 
gyum in  the  more  southern  part  of  Sicily :  but  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  his  data  fbr  the  towui 
of  the  interior.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ENI'PEUS,  a  river  of  the  Macedonian  Pieria,which 
is  described  by  Livy  (xliv.  8)  as  descending  from  a 
valley  of  Olympus,  and  as  enclosed  between  high 
and  predpitoos  banks,  containing  little  water  in 
summer,  but  fuU  of  quicksands  and  whirlpools  in 
wintiy  weather.  In  b.c  169,  Perseus  placed  his 
army  at  a  distance  of  5  M.  P.  from  Dium,  behind 
the  Enipens,  and  occu|Hed  the  Une  of  the  river. 
The  description  of  the  historian,  and  its  distance  from 
Dium,  correspond  to  the  river  of  LitokkdrOj  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  woody 
steeps  of  Olympus,  and  flows  in4i  wide  bed  between 
precipitous  buks,  which  gradually  diminish  in 
height  to  the  sea.  (Leake,  Northern  Grtece,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  406,  420.)  [E.B.J.] 

ENI'PEUS  (*Ey(vcvs,  sometimes  'Eviirc^r,  Strab- 
riil  p.  856;  Eustath.  ad  Od,  zi.  828:  F»'iaUiiy, 
one  of  the  principal  riven  of  Thessaly,  rises  in 
Mount  Othxys,  and  after  flowing  through  the  pfaun 
of  Pharsalus,  flows  into  the  Peneus.  Its  chief  tri  • 
butary  was  tiie  Apidanus,  which  riMS  at  the  foot  (>f 
the  mountains  of  Phthia,  probably  at  the  springs  of 
Vrftid.  The  Apidanus  is  sometimes  repretiented  ss 
the  principal  of  the  two  rivers,  and  its  name  given 
to  the  united  stream  flowing  into  the  Peneus.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  Apidanus  was  the  only  river 
in  Achaea,  of  which  the  waten  were  not  drunk  up 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432,  comp. 
viii  p.  856;  Eurip.  ^ec.  451 ;  Herod,  rii.  1 96 ;  ApolL 
Bhod.  L  85.)  The  Enipens  is  a  rapid  river,  and  is 
therefore  called  by  Ovid  "  irrequietus  Enipens*' 
{Met  L  579),  an  epithet  which,  as  Leake  remarks,  is 
more  oonect  than  Lucan*s  description  (ri.  374):— 

....'*  it  gurgite  nipto 
Apidanus ;  nunquamque  cdtTf  nin  mixtuty  Bnipeut.* 

The  Cuarius  flowed  into  the  Enipens  after  its  juno- 
ti<m  with  the  Apidanus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iv.  pp.  820,  880.)  Bespecting  the  river  god 
Enipens,  see  Did.  of  Biogr.  and  Myth.  #.  v. 

2.  A  river  of  Elis  in  the  Pisatis,  called  Bami- 
chius  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  flowed  into  the  Alpheius 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  river  stood  Salmtme.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  356.)     [Salmork.] 

ENISPE  ('Erioin}),  an  Arcadian  town  mentioned 
by  Homer,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  along  with 
Bhipe  and  Stratia.  It  was  impossible  even  in  anti- 
quity to  determine  the  position  of  these  towns,  and 
Pausanias  treats  as  absurd  the  opinion  of  those 
who  considered  them  to  be  islands  in  Uie  river  Ladon. 
(Hom./l.  iL  606;  Strab.  viii  p.  888;  Paus.  viii.  25. 
§12.) 

EKNA  or  HENHA  ("Ems  Staph.  B.,  Pol, 
Diod.,  &c,  but  in  Livy,  Cicero,  and  most  Latin 
authon  Hshxa:  £ih,  'EKvalbi,  Ennensis  or  Uen- 
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BMins:  Ciuilrv  0io9aHm)y  nn  aocieot  ud  importaot 
cttj  ct  Siciijf  litiisiad  as  oearly  an  possible  in  the 
centn  of  the  island;  whence  Cicero  calls  it  *'  medi- 
temmea  uiaxime**  {Verr.  iiL  83),  and  tells  ns  that 
it  was  within  a  day's  joarnej  of  the  nearest  point  on 
all  the  thxee  coasts.  Hence  the  sacred  grare  of 
ProserjfMne,  in  its  immediate  neigbbooriiood,  was  often 
called  the  **  ombilicns  Sciliae."  (Gic.  Verr.  \r.  48 ; 
Callim.  H.  m  Cer.  15.)  The  pecnliar  sitoation  of 
Enna  u  described  hj  sereiml  ancient  aaUM)r8,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  in  Sicily.  Placed 
00  the  level  summit  of  a  gigantic  hill,  so  lofly  as 
ahnost  to  desenre  to  be  called  a  mountain,  and  snr- 
itmnded  on  all  tddes  with  preciiutoas  cliffs  almost 
wholly  inaccessible,  except  in  a  very  few  spots  which 
are  easily  defended,  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
which  gushes  from  the  face  of  the  rocks  on  all  sides, 
and  haTing  a  fine  plain  or  table  land  of  about  3  miles 
in  circumference  <m  the  summit,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  natural  fortresses  in  the  world. 
(Lit.  xxIt.  37 ;  Cie.  Verr.  iv.  48;  Strab.  vL  p.  272.) 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  tells  us  (s.  0.  ''Eyra),  but 
widliout  citing  his  authority,  that  Enna  was  a  colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  80  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  parent  city  (b.  a  654):  but  the  silence  of  Thu- 
cydides,  where  he  mentions  the  other  odonies  of 
Syracuse  founded  about  this  period  (tL  S.),  tells 
strongly  against  this  statement.  It  is  improbable 
also  that  the  Syracusans  should  have  established  a 
cdony  so  tu  inUmd  at  so  early  a  period,  and  it  is 
certain  that  when  Enna  first  figures  in  history,  it 
appears  as  a  iKculian  and  not  as  a  Greek  city. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  seems  to  have  fully  appreciated 
its  importance,  and  repeatedly  attempted  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  place;  at  first  by  aiding  and 
encouraging  Aeimnestus,  a  citiaen  of  Enna,  to  seize 
on  the  sovereign  power,  and  afterwards,  fiuling  in 
his  object  by  thiA  means,  turning  against  him  and 
assisting  the  Ennaeana  to  get  rid  of  thor  despot. 
(Diod.  xiv.  14.)  He  did  not  however  at  this  time 
accomplish  his  purpose,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that,  after  repeated  espeditloos  against  the 
neighbouring  Sicilian  cities,  Enna  also  was  betrayed 
into  his  han^.  (Id.  ziT.  78.)  In  the  time  of  Aga- 
thocles  we  find  Enna  for  a  time  subject  to  that 
tyimnt,  but  when  the  Agrigentines  under  Xenodicus 
b^an  to  proclaim  the  restoration  of  the  other  cities 
of  Sicily  to  (rsedom,  the  Ennaeans  were  the  first  to 
join  th«r  standard,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Xeno- 
dicus, B.  a  309.  (Id.  xz.  31.)  In  the  First  Punic 
War  Enna  u  repeatedly  mentioned;  it  was  taken 
first  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Homilcar,  and 
aubaequently  recaptured  by  the  Romans,  but  in  both 
instances  by  treachery  and  not  by  force.  (Diod.  xxiii. 
9.  p.  503;  Pol.  L  24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War, 
while  ^laroellns  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
B.  G.  214,  Enna  became  Uie  scene  of  a  fearful  mas- 
sacrs.  The  defsction  of  several  Sciliaii  towns  from 
Bome  had  alarmed  Pinarius  the  governor  of  Enna, 
lest  the  citizens  of  that  pUoe  should  follow  their 
eiuunple;  and  in  order  to  forestal  the  apprehended 
treachery,  he  with  the  Roman  garrison  fell  upon  the 
dtiieiis  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword  without  distinction,  after  which  he 
gave  up  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  sokiiers. 
( Liv.  zziy.  37 — 39.)  Eighty  years  later  Enna  again 
became  conspicuous  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  great 
Servile  War  in  Sicily  (b.  c.  134—132),  which  first 
broke  out  there  under  the  <eaa  of  Eunos,  who  made 
himself  master  in  the  first  instance  of  Enna,  which 
fruin  its  central  positioD  and  great  natural  strength 
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became  the  centre  of  his  operatkos,  and  the  reoepiadi 
of  the  ^under  of  Sicily.  It  was  tHe  last  plve  thai 
held  out  against  the  proooiisnl  Enpilhis,  and  was  st 
length  betrayed  into  his  handa,  its  inpngnsUi 
strnigth  having  defied  all  his  efibrta.  (Diod.  zxziT^ 
Ezc.  Phot  pp.  526—529,  Ezc  Vales,  ppi  599, 
600;  Flor.  UL  19.  §  8;  Oras.  r.  9.;  Strab.  vi  p. 
272.)  Strabo  tells  us  ((.  c)  that  it  snfiend  se- 
rerely  upon  this  oceaaiaa  (which,  indeed,  ooold 
scarcely  be  otherwise),  and  r^gaids  this  poiod  si 
the  commencement  of  its  subsequent  decline.  Ciecn, 
however,  notices  it  repeatedly  in  a  manner  wfakh 
seems  to  imj^y  that  it  was  sdll  a  flourishing  diiub- 
dpal  town:  it  had  a  fertile  tenitofy,  weil-adspCed 
for  the  growth  of  con,  and  diligently  cultivated,  till 
it  was  randered  almost  desobite  bj  the  naftiom  «f 
Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iiL  18,  42,  83.)  From  tin 
time  we  hear  little  of  Enna:  Stimbo  speaks  of  it  a« 
still  inhabited,  though  by  a  small  pc^mlatian,  in  )as 
time:  and  the  name  appears  in  Pliny  maaog  the 
municipal  towns  of  Sicily,  aa  well  as  in  Ptokmy  sod 
the  Itineraries.  (Strahwte.;  Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  l4;Ful 
ui.  4.  I  14;  Itm,  AmL  p.  93;  Tab.  PemL)  Itsf^ 
natural  adTantages,  aa  well  as  ita  central  paatim, 
must  have  secured  it  in  all  tiniea  from  complrte 
decay,  and  it  seems  to  have  oontinned  to  oiiit 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  Its  naodera  nsme  of 
Castro  Giovamm  seems  to  be  merely  an  Italianised 
fbnn  of  Catiro  JamUj  the  name  by  which  it  is  knoiws 
in  the  native  dialect  of  Sicily,  and  this  is  pnbskly 
only  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Gastmm  Ennae  or 
Cattro  di  Emaa, 

The  neighbourhood  of  Enna  is  cdehrated  io  my- 
thological story  as  the  place  from  whence  Proserpioe 
was  carried  off  by  Pluta  (Ovid,  Met  t.  385— 40A; 
Clandian,  de  A^.  Proterp,  ii.;  Diod.  ▼.  3.)  Tb* 
exact  spot  assigned  by  load  tradition  aa  the  eoeoe 
of  this  event  was  a  small  lake  surrounded  hj  laft/ 
and  precipitous  hills,  about  5  miles  firam  Enna,  the 
meaikwB  on  the  banks  of  which  abounded  in  flo««n» 
while  a  caTem  or  grotto  hard  by  waa  abown  u  thst 
from  which  the  infernal  king  aoddenly  enecied. 
This  lake  is  called  P«gus  fay  Ovid  {Met  v.  986) 
and  Clandian  (Lc'vu  112),  but  it  is  remsrksUe 
that  neither  Cicero  nor  Diodorus  speaks  of  soy  hke 
in  particular  as  the  scene  of  the  occmence;  the 
former  however  says,  that  around  Enna  were  "  Iscv 
lucique  plurimi,  et  laetissimi  flares  omni  tempoie 
anni."  (  Verr,  iv.  48.)  Diodoms,  on  the  oontiaiy, 
describes  the  spot  from  whence  Proserpine  was  carriai 

off  as  a  meadow  abounding  in  flowers,  espeosllj 
odoriferous  ones,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  imp»* 
sible  for  hounds  to  follow  their  prey  by  the  scat 
across  this  tnK^:  he  speaks  of  it  aa  endosed  00  sU 
sides  by  steep  diflb,  and  having  groves  and  msnba 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  makes  do  mentiao  «f  > 
lake  (y.  3).    The  cavern  however  is  alluded  (0  }fj 
him  as  wcdl  as  by  Cicero,  and  would  seem  to  point 
to  a  definite  locabty.    At  the  present  day  tbeit  still 
remains  a  small  lake  in  a  basm-ahaped  boDow  sv- 
rounded  by  great  hiUe,  and  a  caTem  near  it  is  still 
pointed  out  as  that  described  by  Cicero  and  DiiMlo">t 
but  the  flowers  have  in  great  measure  diappBUsd, 
as  well  as  the  groves  imd  woods  which  faneriy 
surrounded  the  spot,  and  the  accns  is  described  by 
modem  travellera  as  ban  and  desohta  (Bfni 
CUuneal  Taar,  toL  U.  p.  262;  Farthej,  Wm^ 
rungea  d,  SkSUm,  p.  135;  Maiqnis  of  Otw^ 
Autumn  m  SicUs,  ^  106,  who  has  givtt  a  riev  o' 
the  kke.) 
The  connection  of  this  myth  with  Smia  ostini-/ 


ENOPE 
bd  toOfil  rUd  nut  nlber  uinfnni)  tha  pBcnliar 

wonbip  of  thfl  two  goddnBH  Cenn  mnd  Pnaspun 
in  thil  cit;:  End  us  Inm  (rom  Cicero  that  tl 
mi  ■  tempi*  of  Cera  of  Bocta  great  antiqniCr 
■anctitf  Uiit  the  Sicilian*  n^und  thitber  wil 
feeling  of  religiou  awe,  aa  if  it  wai  the  god 
beneif  nther  than  her  sanotoaTy  that  the;  i 
abgat  lo  liiit   Tet  tbia  did  iM  pnserre  it  Iran 
aacrilegiim*  bnnde  of  Venw,  wbo  carried  off  from 
tJienee  a  brcoze  image  of  tbe  deil;  benelf,  Ibe  ma 
mndeut  ai  well  aa  tbe  nwnt  •encnlad  in  Sicilj.  (Ci 
Verr.  iv.  4S.)     No  lemaina  of  ibia  Ismpla  an  no 
▼iliUe;  according  to  Fa»lto  it  sbxxl  oa  the  brinlc  of 
tbe  precipice,  and  bas  been  wbollj  outied  aHa;  bj 
tbe  falling  down  of  gnat  maieeeofnick  fran  the  edge 
of  tbe  cliff.     (Faiell.  I.  i.  p.  444 1  M.  of  Onnaide, 
p.  92.)  Nor  are  then  any  olber  Tntigea  of  antiquity 
alill  remaining  at  Cnriro  Giorami:  tbey  were  pro- 
bably daitroyed  by  the  Sanoena.  wbo  erected  tbe 
eutja  and   Mrcmt   Mher  of  the  moat  prominHiC 
bnikiinga  of  tbe  mudcm  city.     (Hoan.  L  e.  p.  149. ) 


Then 


niofEnn 


with  tbe  l^end  Wim.  (IdDnicitaum)  Hehha,  Ibni 
confirming  tbe  anthorilj  of  Cicero,  all  the  best  MSS. 
of  which  haTe  Ibe  aajsnted  fomi  of  the  Dam*. 
(Zuoipt.  ad  Verr.  p.  39S.)  The  mot  andent  Qmek 
coin  of  the  dty  ilw  gjvee  the  name  HENNAION 
(Eekhel,  toL  i.  p.  106):  there  ■  tbenbn  little 
doabt  that  thia  form  b  tbe  man  ccmct,  though 
Emu  li  tlia  mon  DiiuL  [E.  H.  B.] 


ENNEAODOS.    [Amphipous.] 

E'NOPE.     [GIRRII1A.J 

ESTELLA  ("EtTfXAa:  EJi.  'ZmMInt,  En- 
tellinni:  Bocca  ifEnldIa),  a  city  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  sitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riier  Byina 
(Betid),  and  nearly  midway  between  the  two  aeaa, 
being  abont  SS  miles  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Hypeaa, 
and  much  about  the  name  diilaiice  from  tbe  N.  eoaat 
of  the  iiLind.  at  Ibe  gulf  of  Cailtliaman.  It  waa 
a  lery  aDcknt  city,  and  ap[»rently  of  Sicanian 
origin,  though  tbe  traditions  cofKeming  Ita  Ann- 
dalion  connected  it  nth  the  Elymi  and  ^e  eoppceed 
Trojan  colony.  According  to  some  wrilen  it  waa 
founded  by  Aerate.,  and  named  afier  bit  wife  En- 
Ulla  (Tuti.  ad  Lgcophr.  964),  a  Indition  1»  which 
Silitii  lialicua  allndea  ('*  Enlella  Hectoreo  diketiun 
Domen  Aceatae,'  Sil.  Itsl.  xi',  305),  whih  otben 
aacribed  its  fonnditioo  to  Elymna  (Serr.  ad  Am.  I. 
73),  and  Virgil  leprcMDla  Entellni  (evidently  the 
epeoymouB  hero  of  the  citr)  aa  a  friend  and  comrade 
of  Acwteo  {Aen.  t.  387).  Thocydidei,  howerer, 
nckona  Eryi  and  Egert*  the  only  two  riliea  of  the 
Elyini  (Ti,  2),  and  da«  not  notice  Eniella  at  all,  any 
more  than  tbe  olber  placee  of  natire  Sicanian  or 
Siiulian  origin.  Tbe  flnt  hiitoricd  mentim  of 
Kntella  is  fuand  in  Diodorui,  who  t<U>  lu  that  in 
B.  c  404  the  Campanian  merceuriee,  who  bad  baec 
in  the  Rrrics  of  tbe  Carthnginiana  during  tiH  war, 
banng  been  admitted  into  tbe  city  on  fnenilly  tsnw, 
tamed  tbair  anna  againat  the  inbabitanri,  pat  dl 


EOHDAEA. 
the  mala  cHiians  to  th*  aword,  and 
maatera  cf  the  place,  of  which  they  irtained  poa* 
aeaiim  6*  many  yean.  (Died.  xi*.  9;  Ephorni, 
ap.  SIrph.  B.  I.  V.  'EmAAa.)  During  the  robe*- 
qnent  wara  of  Dionyainji  wilh  the  Canhaginiana,  tba 
Campanian  occn^anta  of  Entella  aided  with  their 
fiirmer  mailcn,  and  erm  cmtinoed  faitbfol  to  Ibeir 
allianee  in  D.  c.  396,  when  all  the  citiea  of  Sicily 
ea«pt  liTe  woit  orer  to  that  of  IHonyHue.  (Dind. 
liT.  48,  61.)  It  waa  not  till  B.C.  368  that  Ibe 
Syracuaan  deeprt  was  able  to  ndnc*  Eulella  i  lb* 
city  appean  to  have  Kill  nmained  in  the  handa  of 
the  Cainpaniana,  bnt  waa  now  bc«tile  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  (in  B.C.  34S)  in  eoowquence  raTaged 
its  terrilory,  and  blockaded  the  city  itself.  Soon 
after  «<  find  the  latter  appanntly  in  their  hands, 
but  it  was  rtoorgred  by  Timolaon,  who  restored  it  to 
liberty  and  independence.  (Id.  a*.  73,  itI.  67,  73.) 
From  tbia  time  we  bear  little  mon  of  it.  Tha 
name  ia  only  hjcidentally  menliDned  during  the  First 
Punic  War  (Diod.  xiiii.  8),  bnt  it  seems  to  hav* 
taken  no  part  in  the  stmgglee  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  It  rontiuoed,  bowerer.  to  be  a  tolerably 
fiouiiabing  municipal  town:  its  lerrilory  waa  ferlila 
in  wine  (SI.  Hal.  iIt.  204)  aa  well  aa  con,  and 
Cicero  praises  the  inhabitanta  fn-  tlwir  industry  m 
its  FultiTBlion  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  43),  but,  'ike  meet  of 
the  dtica  of  ^ily,  it  suSered  screnly  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Vema.  We  still  find  its  name  both  in 
Pliny  (among  the"  populi  atipendtarii,"  iii.  0.  ■.  14) 
and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  IB),  but  no  fonher  notice  << 
it  is  found  in  ancient  aulhora.  It  bowerer  con^ued 
to  labuM  througboat  the  middle  agea,  till  the  13tli 
century,  when,  having  been  ccoiTerted  iulo  a  itrong- 
hokl  1^  the  Saracens,  it  was  taken  by  the  empsrtv 
Fnderic  II.  and  utterly  destroyed,  the  inbahiiants 
being  nmoved  to  Noeera  near  Napln.  The  aita, 
which  still  ntaJDol  ita  ancient  name  in  the  days  of 
Fazello,  is  described  by  him  as  a  pceition  of  gnat 
natural  strength,  surrounded  by  abnipt  pncitflCfa  m 
all  sides  hut  one,  hot  having  a  (able  land  of  con- 
■idenhle  extent  on  itt  gnmmit.  According  to  the 
ma)ia,it  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  Befic).  BO  that  that 
river  endrcles  it  on  the  N.  and  W.  The  nuns  re- 
been  only  thoe  of  the  mediaeval  town  and  ita  Sara- 
eeniciutle.  (Fuell.  i&  Aei.5ic.  X.  p,  4TSj  Amic. 
La.  Tcpogr.  Sic.  Td.  iL  p.  34)1  Clnver.  SiciL  p. 

There  an  eitant  coins  of  Entella,  with  tha  legend 
ENTEAAINriN  at  full;  while  others  struck  under 
the  Campanian  occupalian  of  the  d^  have  EN- 
TEAAA3,  and  on  tbe  rercrse  XAMIIANnN.  Tht 
rnued  is  coped  tmm  Ibe  Uuseum  fianterio- 
nuin,pl.26.fig.3.  [EH.B.] 


EORDAEA  i'EafSala,  'ZufBla  :  ElX.  'SefSit, 
'Eop6<uD^  EordaeuB,  Eonlensis),  a  snhdiviaico  of 
Upper  Macedonia,  (be  inhabilonta  of  which  wei« 
dispcaaeased,  by  tbe  Temenid  prinoas,  of  their  ori- 
ginal aeau,  which,  bowsvB,  atill  continued  to  beM 
the  nama  of  Eordi*.     (Thoc.  iL  99.)     Fima  tlM 


830 


EORDAICUS. 


remaric  of  Poljbios  (op.  Strab,  tU.  p.  823),  HbMi 
the  Candarian  way  passed  through  Uie  ooantry  of 
the  Eordaei  in  proceeding  from  that  of  the  Lyn* 
ccstae  to  Edessa,  and  from  the  descriptioa  of  the 
march  of  Phwos  from  Citiom  in  Lower  Macedonia 
through  Eordaea  into  BUmeia,  and  to  the  Haliacmon 
(Liv.  zlii.  53),  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
sitnation  of  this  distiict 

It  appears  to  have  extended  along  the  W.  side  of 
Mount  Bermios,  comprehending  (/Mtrovo  and  Ka- 
trdmtMa  to  the  N.,  Sariffkioli  in  the  middle,  and  to 
the  Sw  the  phuns  of  DjwmA  Buc^  and  KaraiamtUf 
as  far  as  the  ridges  near  Konmi  and  the  Klitiara 
of  Smtitfa,  which  seem  to  be  the  natural  boundaries 
of  the  province.  The  only  Eordaean  town  noticed 
in  history  is  Phtsca  (f^cKa,  ^wrcos,  Ptol.  iiL  13. 
§  36)  or  Pmracus  (^^icor,  Steph.  B.),  <^  which 
Thucrdides  (ii.  99)  romarks  that  near  it  there  still 
remained  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Eordaet, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  all  other  parts  of  their 
original  settlements  bj  the  Teminidae.  But  there 
19  some  reason  to  add  to  tliis  name  those  of  Bb- 
ooRRA  and  Galadrak  as  Eordaean  towns.  The 
central  and  otherwise  advantageous  position  of  the 
former  of  these  places,  leads  to  the  coi^ecture  that 
it  may  hare  been  the  city  Eordaea  (HierocL)  of 
later  times.  As  Lyoophran  (1342,  1444)  couples 
Galadrae  with  the  land  of  the  Eurdaei,  and  aa 
Stephanus  (#.  o.)  attributes  that  town  to  Pieria,  it 
might  best  be  sought  for  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Eordaea  towards  tlie  Haliacmon  and  tlie  frootiws 
of  Pieria,  its  territory  having  consisted  chiefly,  per- 
haps, of  the  plains  of  Bmfd  and  Ljumi.  If  Ga- 
ladrae was  in  the  S.  part  of  the  province,  B^gona 
in  the  middle,  Physca  was  probably  to  the  N.  about 
KatrdnitBay  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Bermian 
range,  a  position  which  was  most  likely  to  have 
pmierved  the  ancient  lace.  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  36) 
classes  three  towns  under  the  Eordaei  of  Macedonia; 
but,  as  Scampa  is  one  of  them,  he  has  evid^itly 
confounded  the  Eordaei  with  the  Eordeti  of  Ulyria. 
(Leaki>,AroKA«niC;reeoe,vol.iii.p.3I6.)  [E.B.J.] 

EORD  AlCUS('Eop8ai«^s  voroM^r,  Arrian,  ilM^. 
i.  5.  §  5),  a  river  of  Upper  Macedonia,  which  hat 
been  identified  with  the  Dev6l^ — the  principal,  or  at 
least  the  longest,  branch  of  the  Apsus.  This  river 
originates  in  a  lake  in  the  district  of  Prupa  called 
Venirok,  arid  makes  its  way  through  the  remarkable 
{laas  of  Tz(mg&t^  which  forms  the  only  break  in  the 
great  central  range  of  Pindus,  from  its  &  cmnmence- 
ment  in  the  mountains  of  Aetdia  to  where  it  is 
blended  to  the  N.  with  the  summits  of  Haemus  and 
Rhodope.  From  thence  it  flows  to  the  NW.  and 
wters  a  large  lake  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Payani,  and,  on  emerging,  winds  through  a  suc- 
oesMion  of  narrow  valleys  among  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  border  on  the  W.  of  Koryttd^  till 
it  finally  joins  the  BenUmdt  or  ancient  Apsus. 
(Leake,  Nttrthem  Greece,  voL  L  pb  334,  vol.  iii.  p. 
281.)  [E.B.J.] 

EO'RDETI  CE^/»8eT0i,  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  26),  an 
niyrian  people  S.  of  the  Parthini,  whose  territory 
contained  three  towns,  Scampa,  Deboma,  and 
Dauh'a.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  Egnat.  parte  Occid. 
p.  23;  Pouqueville,  vol.  i.  p.  382.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

EPAMANDUODURUM,  or  EPAMANTADU- 
RUM.  This  town  is  placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin. 
on  a  road  Irom  Vesontio  {Bemnqon)  to  Laiga 
(^Ixtr^itzeii).  From  Vesontio  to  VeUtodnram  the 
Itin.  makes  22,  and  from  Velatodorum  to  Epaman- 
duodoram  12.     In  another  place  the  distance  is 


EPEIACUH 

given  31,  and  Veiatodnmm  is  omittad.  The  Talila 
makes  it  13  to  Lopasagra,  and  thenoe  18  to  £p»- 
mandno,  aa  it  is  written. 

Epamahdnodnrum  is  MoMitmre,  A  mileatooa 
that  was  dug  up  at  Mamdeure,  with  the  name  of 
Trajan  upon  it,  bore  the  inscripkoa  **  Vesmt.  IL  P. 


xxxxux,"  from  which  we  must  inftr  that   the 
numbers  in  the  Itina.  denote  Gallic  leagoea. 

Mamdemre  is  in  the  arrondisseroent  of  MamAi- 
Uardy  in  the  department  of  Domb8f  in  a  pleass^ 
valley.     The  Doitbe  flowed  through  the  town,  which 
was,  of  coarse,  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  aiid  the 
two  parts  were  united  by  three  bridges,  of  wfajrh 
the  traces  are  said  to  remain,  and  also  of  the  firia 
which  protected  them.     The  position  of  the  pWe 
with  respect  to  the  frontier  of  the  Eluana  made  it  aa 
important  post     The  ezcavatioos  that  were  made 
at  Mamdemre  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  oa»- 
tunes  bronght  to  light  a  great  number  of  Bomaa 
remains,  consisting  of  medals,  pottery,  gold,  ailver, 
and  bronze  ornaments,  statues,  fragments  of  eoianus, 
cinerary  turns,  and  rarions  utensils.     The  reBtaina 
of  an  aqueduct  and  lead  pipes  were  diseovend,  of 
three  temples,  of  baths,  and  oif  a  theatre  cot  id  the 
rock.     The  Bmnan  road  to  Beeam^om  maj  aiao  be 
traced.     It  is  called  in  the   neighbourhood    the 
Chameeie  de  dear,  which  proves  nothing  as  to  its 
antiquity,  for  Gassar^s  name  is  nsed  by  tndxtka 
like  that  of  other  great  conqueron.      Howrvo-, 
Caesar's  march  from  Vesontio  to  fight  Arionstna 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  DotAsy  and  probably  enough 
he  went  near  Epamandnodurum.     In  the  cantoo  of 
Mim&iUard  there  **  are  some  vestiges  of  a  Roman 
camp;"  and,  according  to  Schopflin,  an  authority 
for  the  antiquities  of  Alsace  and  the  neighbouring 
parts,  it  was  in  the  plain  about  MoiUbiliard  that 
Caesar  defeated  the  German  Ariovistns,  luc.  58 ;  but 
this  is  impossible,  if  Caesar's  text  is  rightly  rt«d> 
Epamanduodurum  is  a  town  unknown  to  hiatocy, 
and  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  plare. 
The  name  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  olu 
Gallic  town,  and  on  a  river,  as  the  terminatjoa 
of  the  name  shows,  and  the  position  of  the  modem 
site.    ((Tmds  dai  Vogagemr^ic  par  Bichard  et  E. 
Hooqoart.)  [Q.L.] 

EPANTETIII,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  mentwned  oi^ 
by  Uvy  (xxTiii.  46X  from  whose  expressidBs  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  mountain  tribe,  situated 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  above  the  Ingaoni.  Thej 
were  at  war  with  the  Utter  people  when  Mage 
arrived  in  Liguria,  b.  c.  205.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EPEIACUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Brigantes — JBoiovium  (Aw- 
Chester),  Colm^hacUnuximlCaUerkk  Bridge),  Cak- 
tum,  Isurium  {^AldBforough\  Rhigodnnum  OScana 
(/£Ujf),  and  Eboracum  {York)  bong  the  others, 
arranged  aa  abcve,  and  apparently  in  their  order  fraea 
uOTth  to  south.  In  the  '*  Monumenta  Britannica  * 
Epeiacum  is  identified  with  Hexham  f  byMacianchlin 
{Survey  of  WatUng  Street},  with  Lamdtester.  Each 
of  these  views  b  objectionable.  Bexkam  lies»  (^ee 
Axbllodunum)  too  far  north  to  belung  to  the 
Brigantes,  whilst  ZrOiijFOvicam  is  a  better  equrvaknt 
to  Ztoii-chester.  Indeed  so  few  have  denied  that 
this  Utter  form  reisresents  the  modem  Lanchester, 
that  Epeiaemn  and  Longoviemm  have  been  conai. 
dered  simply  as  synonymes  for  the  same  pUce  — 
one  in  Ptolemy,  the  other  in  the  Notitia.  Objecting 
to  this,  Uying  considerabU  stress  on  the  name,  and 
raising  exceptioDS  to  the  identification  cf  VuidanMim 
with  £6che8ter,  the  present  vriter  hdievn  that, 
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Mime  for  name,  u  well  as  pfaioe  for  plaoa,  Ep- 
ciaciinissi?6-ci>e8ter.  FartheraiorB  —  aa  J&6-chester 
stands  on  an  eminanoe,  the  cum  maj  represent  the 
British  aom  »■  hUL  £6-chester  stande  on  the 
WatUng  Street  VBL  6.  L.] 

EPEII.     [Elis.] 

EPEIRUS  or  EPIHUS  ('Hvcipof :  Eth.  'Hvci- 
l««rn|f,  Eptrotes:  Adj.  'Ha-cifMrructff ,  Ei^ticns),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  ouantry  Ijmg  between  the 
Ionian  sea  and  the  chain  of  Pindns,  and  extending 
fwax  the  Acroceraanian  promontory  and  the  boan> 
dariea  of  IllTria  and  Macedonia  on  the  north  to  the 
Ambnuaan  gnJf  on  the  eoath.  The  word  i^^tpos 
signified  the  mainland,  and  was  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  Greece 
Iram  the  Acroceraonian  promontory  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Corinthian  golf,  in  contradistinction 
to  Corcyra  and  the  Cephallenian  islands.  In  this 
MDse  the  word  was  nsed  not  only  by  Homer  (Strab.  z. 
p.  451 ;  Hom.  //.  ii.  635,  Od.  ziv.  97 )«  bnt  even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thac. 
i.  5.)  Epinis,  in  its  more  limited  extent,  is  a  wild 
and  monntainons  oonntry.  The  moantains  mn  in 
a  general  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  have  in 
all  ages  been  the  resort  of  semi-civilised  and  robber 
tribes.  The  valleys,  though  ftvqueiit,  are  not  ex- 
tensive, and  do  not  produce  sufficient  com  for  the 
snpport  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  is  that  cfJodnnma^  in  which  the  oracle 
of  Dodona  was  probably  situated,  but  even  at  the 
present  day  Jwhtnma  recdves  a  large  quantity  of  its 
flour  from  Thessaly,  and  of  its  v^tables  and  fruit 
from  the  territory  of  Arta  on  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
Epirus  has  been  in  all  times  a  pastoral  and  not  an 
agricultural  countij.  Its  fine  oxen  and  horses,  its 
shepherds,  and  its  breed  of  Molossian  dogs,  were  ce- 
lebrated in  antiquity.  (Pind.  Netn.  iv.  82 ;  **  quanto 
majores  herbida  tanros  non  habet  Epirus,"  Ov.  Met 
viii.  282 ;  **  Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  equarum,**  Virg. 
Georg,  i.  57 ;  **  domus  alta  Moloesis  personuit  cani- 
bus,'*  Hor.  SaL  ii.  6.  114;  Virg.  Gtorg.  iiL  405.) 
The  Epirots  were  not  collected  in  towns,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  popnlation  in  Greece  Proper.  It  is  ex  • 
pre^sly  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  28)  that  the  Epirots 
dwelt  in  villages,  which  was  more  suitable  to  their 
mode  of  life;  and  it  was  probably  not  till  the  time 
when  the  Moloesian  kings  had  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  whole  countij,  and  had  introduced 
among  them  Grecian  habits  and  civilisation,  that 
towns  begun  to  be  built  It  is  in  accordance  with 
thb  that  we  find  no  coins  dder  than  those  of 
Pyrrhus. 

Along  the  coast  of  Epirus  southward,  from  Uie 
Acroceraunian  promontory,  a  lofty  and  rugged  range 
of  mountains  extends.  [Ckraunii  Momtbs] 
Hence  the  Corinthians  founded  no  colony  upon  the 
coast  of  Epirus  at  the  time  when  they  planted  so 
many  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Acamania,  and 
founded  Apoll<mia  and  Epidamnns  farther  north.  Of 
the  mountains  in  the  interior  Uie  names  of  hardly 
any  are  preserved  with  the  exception  of  Tomarus 
or  Tmarus  above  Dodona.  [Dodona.]  Of  the 
rivers  the  most  important  are:  the  Arachthus, 
flowing  into  the  Ambracian  golf,  and  considered  to 
form  the  boundary  between  Epirus  and  Hellas  Proper ; 
the  Crlydmus,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea  between 
Uricnm  and  the  Acroceraimian  promontory,  and 
forming  probably  the  northern  boundary  of  Epirus; 
and  the  Thtamis,  Acheron,  and  Charadrds,  all 
flowbig  into  the  Ionian  sea  more  to  the  south. 

Epirus  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  which 
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were  not  regarded  by  the  Greeks  thcmsdtes  as 
members  of  &e  Hellenic  race.  Aooordingly  Epims 
was  not  a  part  of  Hellas,  which  was  supposed  to 
begin  at  Ambrada.  [HKLUkS.]  Some  of  the  tribes 
however  were  closely  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  semi-Hellenic.  Thucydides, 
it  Ih  true,  treats  both  the  Moloesians  and  Thes- 
protians  as  barbaric  (ii.  80);  but  these  two  tribes 
at  all  events  were  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greeks 
like  the  Thracians  and  lUyrians;  and  aci-ordingly 
Herodotus  places  the  Thesprotians  in  Hellas  (ii. 
56),  and  mentions  the  Molossian  Alcon  among  the 
Hellenic  suitors  of  Agarista  (vi.  127).  It  would 
appear  that  towards  the  north  the  Epirots  became 
blended  with  the  Macedonians  and  illyrians,  and 
towards  the  south  with  the  Hellenes. 

The  northern  Epirots,  extending  from  the  Mace* 
donian  frontier  as  far  as  Corcyra,  resembled  the 
Macedonians  in  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  in 
their  language  and  dress,  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars. (Strab.  vii.  p.  327.)  Strabo  also  relates  (t  c.) 
that  some  of  the  tribes  »poke  two  languages,  —  a 
£ict  which  proves  the  difference  of  the  races  in  the 
country  and  alito  their  close  connection. 

According  to  Theopompus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  a.  c,  the  nnmber  of  Ejnrot  tribes  was  four- 
teen (ap.  Strab.  vii.  pp.  323,  324).  Their  names, 
as  we  gather  from  Strabo,  were  the  Chaones,  Thes- 
proti,  Cassopaei,  Molossi,  Amphilochi,  Athamanes, 
Aethiees,  Tymphaei,  Paranaei,  Talari,  Atintanes, 
Orestae,  Pelagones,  and  Eliiniotae.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
324, 326,  X.  p.  434.)  Of  these,  the  OresUe,  Pelagones, 
and  Elimiotae  were  situated  east  of  Mt  Pindus,  and 
were  subsequently  annexed  to  Macedonia,  to  which 
they  properly  belonged.  In  like  manner,  the  Atha- 
manes, Aethiees,  and  Talares,  who  occupied  Pindus, 
were  united  to  Thessaly  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The 
Atintanes  and  Paranaei,  who  bordered  upon  Hlyriai 
were  also  separated  linom  Epims. 

The  three  chief  Epirot  tribes  were  the  Chaonei^ 
Thesproti,  and  Molossi.  The  Chaones,  who  were  at 
one  time  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  and  who 
are  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  whole  country  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  324),  inhabited  in  historical  times  the  dis- 
trict upon  the  coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  country 
to  the  river  Thyamis,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Thesprotians  (Thuc.  i.  46).  The  Thesproti  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  frmn  the  Thyamis  beyond  the 
Acheron  to  the  confines  of  the  Cassopaei,  and  in  the 
interior  to  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Dodona, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Thesprotia.  [Dodona.]  The  Cassopaei,  whom  some 
writers  called  a  Thesprotian  tribe,  reached  along  the 
coast,  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The  Molossi, 
who  became  subsequently  the  rulers  of  Epims,  ori- 
ginally inhabited  only  a  narrow  strip  of  country, 
extending  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  between  the 
Cassopaei  and  Ambraciotae,  and  subsequently  be- 
tween the  Thesprotians  and  Athamanes,  northwards 
as  far  as  the  Dodonaea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^' 
vol.  iv.  pp.  178,  179.)  The  Molossi  subsequently 
obtained  possession  of  the  Cassopaea  and  the  Dodo- 
naea, and  their  country  reached  from  the  river  Aous 
on  the  north  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  south. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are  said 
to  have  been  Pelasgians.  Dodona  is  represented  as 
an  oracle  of  the  Pelasgians.  [Dodona.J  Chaonia 
is  also  called  Pelasgian ;  and  the  Chaones  are  said, 
Uke  the  Selli  at  Dodona,  to  have  been  interpreters  of 
the  oracle  of  Zeus.  (Steph.  B.  «.v.  XooWa.)  There 
appears  to  have  been  an  ethnical  connection  between 
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the  Ancient  inhabitants  of  Epinu  and  some  of  the 
tribes  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.  The  Chones, 
on  the  gulf  of  Tsientom,  are  apparently  the  same 
people  OB  the  Chaones;  and  almoiigh  ire  find  no 
mentioB  of  the  Thetiprotians  in  Italy,  we  hare  there 
a  town  Pandosia,  and  a  riv«r  Acheron,  as  in  Epims. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  snppoung  that  the 
Italian  Oenotrians,  to  whom  the  Chonians  belonged, 
were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Epirots.  (Niebohr, 
HUt.  of  Rome^  toL  u  p.  57.)  [Obmotria.]  If 
we  were  to  accept  the  statement  of  Aristotle  tiiaft 
Dodona  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  people  then 
called  Graed,  bat  now  Hellenes  (AfeCeor.  i.  14), 
Epiros  most  be  regarded  as  the  original  abode  of 
the  Hellenes  ;  but  Uiis  statement  is  in  opposition  to 
the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  who 
placed  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly. 
It  may  be  that  the  Pelasgians  in  Epims  bore  the 
name  of  Graeci,  and  carried  the  name  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy;  which  would  acooont  for  tiie  Romans 
and  Italians  in  general  giving  the  name  of  Graeci  to 
all  the  Hellenes,  looking  upon  the  Hellenes  who  snb- 
seqnently  founded  colonies  in  Italy  as  the  same 
people.  (Niebuhr,  ToLiii.  p.  451.)  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  inhabitants  of  Epims  exercised,  at  an 
early  period,  considerable  influence  npon  Greece. 
Of  this  the  wide  spread  reputation  of  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  is  a  proof.  The  Thessalians,  who  oonqncnd 
the  coontry  named  after  them,  are  represented  as  a 
Thesprotian  tribe.  [Thsssaua.]  According  to 
the  common  tradition,  Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhns,  son 
of  Achilles,  settled  in  Epims  after  his  retnm  from 
Trqj,  accompanied  by  Helenns,  son  of  Priant  He 
transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son  Molossns,  from 
whom  the  Molossian  kings  traced  tiieir  descent. 
(^Dict  o/Biogr.  s.  ev.  Neopto'emnu and  Molotttu.) 

The  chief  Greek  settlement  in  Epims  was  the 
fiourisihing  Corinthian  colony  of  Ambracia,  upon  the 
gulf  called  after  it.  [Ambracia.]  At  a  later  period, 
probably  between  the  time  of  Thucydides  and  De- 
mosthenes, some  Grecian  settlers  must  have  found 
their  way  into  The»protia,  nnce  Demosthenes  men- 
tions Pandosia,  Buchetia,  and  Elaea,  as  Eleian  co- 
lonies ((/e  Halotm.  p.  84). 

The  Epirot  tribes  were  independent  of  one  another, 
though  one  tribe  sometimes  exercised  a  kind  of  su- 
premacy over  a  greater  or  a  smaller  number.  Such 
a  supremacy  may  have  been  exwtised  in  ancioit 
times  by  the  Thesprotians,  who  possessed  the  oracle. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Chaonians  enjoyed  a 
higher  reputation  than  the  rest  (Thuc.  ii.  80),  and 
it  is  probably  to  this  period  that  Strabo  refers  when 
he  says  that  the  Chaonians  once  ruled  over  all 
Epims  (vii.  p.  323).  The  importance  of  the 
Chaonians  at  this  period  is  shown  by  a  line  of  Ari- 
stophanes {Eqtdt,  78,  with  Schol.).  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  the  Chaonians  possessed 
any  firm  hold  over  the  other  tribes.  The  power  of 
the  Molossian  kings,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, rested  upon  a  difierent  basis. 

Originally  each  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king.  In 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the  Molossians  were 
governed  by  a  king  called  Admetus,  who  was  living 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  village  chief  when  Themi- 
stocles  came  to  him  as  a  suppliant  (Thuc.  i.  186.) 
Tharyps,  also  called  Tharypas  or  Arriiybas,  the  son 
or  grandson  of  Admetus,  was  a  minor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  was  educated  at 
Athens:  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce among  his  subjects  Hellenic  civilisaticm.  (Thuc. 
ii.  80;   Pans.  I  11.  §  I;  Justin,  xviL  3;    Plut 
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Pprk.  1.)     The  kingly  gofcnment  ahnys  («• 
tinned  among  the  Molosauuis,  probably  in  oodk- 
qnenoe  of  their  power  being  very  Irndtod;  for  «t 
arc  tdd  that  the  king  and  pei^  wen  mKvsktod 
to  meet  at  Plassaron.  the  ancient  Matcesian  capital 
to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws.    (Aristot  Po^ 
V.  II ;   Pint  PSfrrk.  5.)     Bnt  among  the  Om*- 
nians  and  Thesprotlans  the  kingly  go?ennDent  lord 
been  abolished  before  the  Feloponncsian  War:  tbe 
chief  magistrates  of  the  Chaoniana  wen  selected 
from  a  particular  fiimily  {iK  rmt  dipx*"^  T^^^vt, 
Thuc.  iL  80).      After  the  Peloponoasaan  War  the 
power  of  the  Molossians  increased,  till  at  lei^li 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympiaa,  who  nttrriid 
Philip  of  Maoedon,  extended  his  dcmiiiioii  over  mat 
of  the  Epirot  tribes,  and  took  tbe  title  of  kin^  a( 
Epims.     (Diod.  xvL  72,  91 ;    Strmb.  vi.  p.  280.) 
Alexander,  who  died  b.  a  326,  was  sooceeded  by 
Aeacides,  and  Aeaddes  by  Alcetaa,  after  whom  the 
celebrated  Pyrriius  became  king  of  Epims,  sad 
raised  the  kmgdom  to  its  greatest  aplendonr.    He 
remo?ed  the  seat  of  government  fnim  Passaron  ts 
Ambrada,  which  was  now  for  the  firat  time  annexed 
to  the  dominioos  of  the  Epirot  kings.     Pyrrhos  was 
succeeded  in  b.  C  272  by  hu  son,  Alexander  JL, 
who  was  followed  in  succession  by  his  two  sou, 
Pynhus  IL  and  Ptolemy.    (For  tbe  hiatory  of  these 
kings,  see  the  Diet  o/Biogr,)    With  tbe  death  cl 
Ptolemy,  between  b.  g.  239  and  229,  the  fondly  of 
Pyrrhus  became  extinct,  whereupon  a  repabfiean  fonn 
of  government  was  established,  which  continued  till 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  168. 
Haring  been  accused  of  fovouring  Perseos,  th«  Bo- 
man  senate  detemuned  that  all  the  towns  of  Epirus 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
slavery.   This  cmd  order  was  carried  into  exerutuio 
by  Aemilius  Paulus,  who,  having  previously  placed 
garrisons  in  the  70  towns  of  Eptms,  raxed  them  «/I 
to  the  ground  in  one  day,  and  carried  away  150,000 
inhabitants  as  skives.   (Pdyb.  op.  Sirab.  viL  p^  322; 
Liv.  xlv.  34;  Plut  AemO.  PauL  29.)      Frcsn  tlie 
efiects  of  this  terrible  blow  Epims  never  leoovetvd. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  countiy  was  rtiU  a  sccm 
of  desolation,  and  the  mhabitants  had  only  rains  sod 
villages  to  dweO  in.  (Stnb.  vii.  p.  327.)   Nicopolts, 
founded  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  ho  vic- 
tory off  Actinm,  was  the  chief  city  of  Epims  Dod«r 
the  Roman  empire.     Both  this  dty  and  Bnthrotam 
had  the  dignity  of  Roman  colonies.     Epims  fcvmed 
a  province  under  the  Romans,  and  in  the  time  (^ 
Ptolemy  was  separated  from  Arhaia  by  the  riter 
Achdous.  (Ptd.  iii.  1 4.)    Epims  now  forms  part  cf 
Albania.     The  Albanians  are  probably  deeomdaots 
of  the  andent  lUyrians,  who  took  possession  of  tbe  de- 
populated country  under  the  Roman  or  the  eariy  By- 
zantine empire.  On  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Latins  in  1204,  a  member  of  the  cdebreted  By- 
zantine family  of  Comnenus  established  an  indepen- 
dent dynasty  in  Epims;  and  the  despots  of  Albania, 
as  they  were  called,  continned  for  two  centuries  only 
second  in  power  to  the  emperon-of  ConstantiDopie' 
The  hut  of  these  rukre,  Geoiige  Castriot,  resisted  for 
more  than  20  yeara  the  whole  forces  cf  the  Ottan>aD 
empire;  and  it  was  not  till  his  death  m  1466  tlut 
Albania  was  annexed  to  the  Turkish  doaaskn. 
The  chief  towns  in  Epims  were : — 
1.  In  Chaonia.    Upon  the  road  near  tbe  coi« 
from  N.  to  S. :  Paulxste;  CmMAKRA;  Phobsk*; 
Bdthrotum;  Cbstria,  also  called  Ilium  or  T/^ 
in  the  district  Ceatrine.  [Cestrike.]   Westoftliie 
rtMd,  upon  the  coast:   Obchcbmls;  Catfwi* 
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A.  Between  Ihls  rmd  and  th<  coast:  GiTA- 
Ephtua,  ■rierwardi  csllcil  CJehjnu.  In  th« 
BatiabC?). 


In  Uh  Annued  c/qn  tbe  heads  on  tho  obveree  are 
tlioM  of  7,«uii  and  U?n:  Ihe  oi  on  Ibe  revent  maj 
h;ive  reference  eitber  to  the  einllcnce  of  tbe  Epirat 
oien,  or  to  ila  being  tbe  victim  ucred  to  Zeus,  On 
■II  cans  ne  find  the  name  of  Ibe  people  in  the  Doric 
furrn  AIIEIPllTAN,  and  not  HnElPnTHN.  (Eck- 
hel,  vol  il  p.  160,  (M.)  (Niebuhr,  Bui.  of  Rome, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  *50,  neq.;  Grote,  HitU  o/Grttc,  toI.  iii. 
p.  549,  Kq.  ;  MeiJelier,  lliilor.  gtogr.  DarilfU-ng 
da  Ltmda  tmd  der  Btwohwr  mm  Efinn,  Kiiniga. 
1641;  Unke,  Northera  Grtice ;  Boiren,  Momt 
Athoi,  Thatali.  mtd  E^ru4.  IS52.) 


EPE'IUU.    [AEn-.l 

EFETIUU  ('ErfT.e.;  Elh.  t.Twr'irat,  IHol.  u.  16 
§  «;  Plin.  iiU  as),  a  towii  of  Ilie  L>6ii  (I'olyb.  luii. 
It>},  in  ILlj'ricuin.  Hiih  a  liarboiir  (Portui  Epettiis, 
J*ral.  Tab.).  Bnnaiiu  oF  iJiis  town  are  (bund  iiear 
SiibrtU.  (Comp.  Mup  in  Wilkiiuou,  Didmatia  and 
MoKlemgrc,  Tol.  ii.)  [E.  6.  J.] 

K'rUESUSfE^.<rot:  £(A.'EfiffiM,  'EfwiTTji, 
'Eyw.iSi).  A  otjr  in  Lydia,  one  of  tbe  twel™  Ionian 
i-iiiea  (Hend.  L  143),  m  tbe  uulb  side  of  tJie 
Cajitina,  and  near  ita  nwutb.  The  port  WM  CAiled 
I'nnnrniiu.  Tbe  couulr;  around  EpbMna  wu  an 
nlluvial  pUin,  as  Hsrodotos  obeerves  (ii,  10).  Tbe 
tiante  of  Kpliesua  doee  nut  occur  in  tbe  tiocDEric 
poems,  aud  there  is  no  fmat,  saja  Stiabo,  Uiitt 
it  »ai  »  old  as  tbe  Tn^jan  War  (p,  620).  Ac- 
cording  to  a  tnjth  (Steph.  B.  ».  «,  "E^oei), 
tlie  place  wai  oripualljr  called  Smyrna,  fiwnSmjma 
the  Anuuon ;  it  wad  aLu  callHl  SAmomB,  and 
Trecbeia,  Bud  On^gia,  and  Plele*.  The  name 
£|ibesiiB  nai  said  to  be  from  one  of  Ihe  Ama- 
zons, The  tuune  Plelea  appears  in  an  irtbcrip- 
IJto  of  the  ButnAO  peiiod  which  was  copitii  bj 
Cliisbnll  at  Epbesus.  PUn;  (i,  !9)  hu  al-o  pre- 
served this  li-geiid  of  the  Amazoniiin  origin  of 
Epbesos,  and  a  name  Alope,  which  tbe  place  had  at 
tbs  time  of  the  Irojui  War;  a  ator;  found  in  Uj- 
ginos  also.  Pliny  also  menlioua  tbe  name  Morgea. 
Tbe  l^end  of  tbe  Amazuna  is  connected  with  the 
goddess  Artemis,  the  deitj  of  Ephesni.  Pausanias 
(vii,  2.  g  S)  has  a  l^^end  abuut  the  temple  of 
Epbeeni  b^ng  founded  by  Epbeeus,  lbs  son  of  tbe 
rirer  Cajstrua,  and  Cre^us  an  antocbtbon, 

Simbu  wbo  had  been  at  Epliesus  siveg  a  pretty 
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good  description  of  it  (p.  639).  As  a  man  sailed 
norlbvard  thnmgh  the  channel  that  separste«  SaniiH 
from  MjCAle.  be  came  to  the  sea-ciMiat  of  the  Kplie.-ia, 
part  of  which  belonga  to  the  Sunil.  Korth  of  Ibe 
Panionium  was  Scap^jlis,  which  once  belonged  to 
Epheeus,but  in  Slnbo's  time  to  IbeSamii,  who  had 
TeceiTed  it  in  exchange  for  Manlbesium.  Next 
Pjgela,  A  small  pUco  with  a  temple  of  Arlemi 


Monjcbia, 


ofAgam 


;ordineto 


the  port  called  Pani 
conrainea  a  tempos  of  Artemis  Epbesia;  ana  men 
tbe  citj.  On  this  same  coast,  a  little  abnTs  the  sea, 
there  was  also  Oitjgia,  a  fine  gnm  of  Tsrious  kinds 
of  trees,  and  fkirticulArlj  cypreva.  Tiie  stream 
Cenohrins  flowed  tbnwgb  it.  The  stnun  and  tbs 
place  wen  connecled  with  a  legend  of  Lato  and  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Ortygia  waa  tbe 
nurse  who  assiited  Lsto  in  ber  labour.  Aboie  the 
grore  was  a  mountain  Solmissus,  when  tbe  Curetra 
placed  themselves,  and  with  tbe  ebisbing  of  ibeit 
arms  prevented  the  jeslous  Hen,  wlw  was  on  iIk 
watch,  from  hearing  the  cries  of  Lato.  There  were 
several  templa  in  this  place,  <dd  and  ntw.  in  tlie 
old  temples  there  were  ancient  wooden  statues;  but 
in  the  later  temples  others  (ii»oX,4  Irm*).  There 
WHS  Lato  holding  •  staff,  aud  Oitjgia  standing  bj 

Leleges  were  tbe  setllen  of  Ephesus,  according  10 
one  story  (Sirabo).  and  iIwk  iwo  pe<iples  or  two 
uAmee  are  often  mentiuned  together.  But  Phere- 
cjdea  (Slrab.  p.  633}  tajs  that  the  Pamlia  of  lonb 
was  originally  occujiied  by  Carians  from  Miletus  to 
Ihe  parts  ibixit  tlycalc  and  t'phenut,  and  tlie  r»- 
mainder  as  far  as  Phwant  by  Lelcges.  The  natiiei 
were  driven  oot  of  Epbesus  by  Androcliu  and  bis 
lonians,  wbo  settled  abont  (lie  Atliemeum  and  tbs 
Hypelaens,  and  Ibsy  ahu  occupied  A  piirt  of  the 
higher  conntry  (riji  napvptiai)  about  the  Curessua 
Psusanias  preserves  a  tmdilion  that  Ai]t!rocluB  dinve 
out  of  the  country  the  l.rleges,  whom  be  takes  to  bt 
A  branch  of  the  Carians,  and  tiie  Lydians  wbo  occu- 
pied tbe  upper  city;  but  those  wbo  dwelt  eboot  llM 
temple  were  not  molested,  and  Ibsy  came  lo  terms 
with  Ihe  [oniani.  This  Iradiiion  shows  that  the  old 
temple  was  not  in  tbs  city.  Tbe  tomb  of  Androclus 
WAS  still  shown  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  on  the  road 
frmn  the  temple  put  the  Olympiaam,  and  to  tho 
PvIab  MagnetUlee;  the  figure  on  tlie  IDinb  was  an 
armed  man  (vii,  ?.  §  6,  &e.).  This  place  on  llie 
hill  WAS  the  site  of  the  city  until  Croesus'  time,  as 
Strabo  sajs.  CroMOs  warred  agiunsl  Ibe  lonians  of 
Epbesus  (Hemd.  L  36),  and  besieged  their  city,  at 
which  time  during  the  stege  (so  says  the  le>l)  the 
Ephesii  dedicsled  their  city  to  Artemis  by  fastening 
Ills  cily  lo  the  temple  by  ■  rope.  U  was  tevcn 
stAdia  between  tbe  old  city,  the  city  thai  was  then 
bceieged,  and  the  temple.  This  old  city  waa  the 
city  on  the  Paroreia.  After  Ihe  lime  of  Croetns  ih» 
people  came  down  into  the  plain,  and  lived  ^bout 
the  "  present "  temple  (Strabo)  to  the  time  of 
Aleiander. 

King  Lysimacbus  built  the  walls  of  the  city  tbst 
existed  in  Slrabo's  time;  and  as  the  people  were  not 

violent  rain,  which  he  assisted  by  aloppng  up  the 
chsnaels  that  carried  off  tbe  water,  and  so  drowned 
the  city,  and  made  tbe  people  glad  to  leave  it.   Lyu- 


n  Ibe  paanage  (TVmJ.  Slrab.  vol.  iii.  p.  14). 
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macbiis  called  hia  new  citj  AninoS  after  hie  vrife, 
but  the  name  did  not  last  loog.  The  atorj  of  the 
destniction  of  the  old  citj,  which  waa  on  very  low 
gToand,  is  tdd  by  Stephanos  (a.  o.  "E^wos)  some- 
what differently  fVxxn  Strabo.  He  attributes  the 
destruction  to  a  Tiolent  storm  of  rain,  which  swelled 
the  HTer.  The  town  was  situated  too  low;  and  as 
the  Oaystroa  is  snbject  to  andden  risings,  it  was 
damaged  or  destroyed,  as  modem  towns  sometimes 
have  been  which  were  planted  too  near  a  river. 
Thousands  were  drowned,  and  valuable  property  waa 
loaL  Stephanua  quotes  a  small  poem  of  Doxu  of 
Elaea  made  on  the  occasion,  which  attributes  that 
calamity  to  the  rain  and  the  sndden  rising  of  the 
river.  Nothing  is  known  of  Duris,  and  we  must 
■nppose  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tioo  of  Epbeeus,  or  about  b.o.  322.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
ad  JHonjfi.  v.  827,  who  quotes  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  eingramma  of  Duris.)  Pansanias  (i.  9.  §  7) 
states  that  Lysimachus  removed  to  his  new  Ephesns 
the  people  ot  Colophon  and  Lebedns,  from  which 
time  the  min  of  these  two  towns  may  be  dated. 

[CoiiOPHOR.] 

The  history  of  Ephesns,  thoogh  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ionian  towns,  is  scanty.  As  it  waa 
founded  by  Androdua  Um  son  of  Codrus,  the  kingly 
residence  (^cMriXcioy,  whatever  the  word  means)  of 
the  lonians  was  fixed  there,  aa  they  say  (Strab.  p. 
633),  **and  even  to  now  those  of  the  ikmily  are 
named  kings  (^ficurtXus)  and  have  certain  honours, 
the  first  seat  in  the  games,  and  purple  as  a  sign  of 
nyalty,  a  staff  instead  of  a  sceptre,  and  the  posses- 
sion or  direction  of  the  rites  of  Eleusinian  Deme- 
ter**  (oomp.  Herod,  i.  147).  Ephesus  was  it  seems 
from  an  early  period  a  kind  of  sacred  city,  for 
Thncydides  (iii.  104),  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
ancient  religious  festival  at  Delos  to  which  the 
lonians  and  the  surrounding  i>landers  used  to  go  with 
thdr  wives  and  children,  arlds,  "  as  now  the  lones 
to  the  Ephesia.'*  Strabo  (p.  633)  has  also  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  Ephesus  having  been  cidled 
Smyrna,  and  he  has  a  very  confused  story  about  th  • 
Smymaei  leaving  the  £[Ae8ii  to  found  Smyrna 
Proper.  [Smtbma.]  He  quotes  Callinus  as  evi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Epbesna  having  been  once 
named  Smymaei,  and  Hipponaz  to  prove  that  a  spot 
in  Ephesus  was  named  Smyrna.  This  spot  lay 
between  Treoheia  and  the  Acte  of  Lepra;  and  this 
Lepra  was  the  hill  Prion  which  was  above  the 
Ephesus  of  Strabo's  time,  and  contained  part  of  the 
wall.  He  oondndes  that  the  Smyrna  of  old  Ephe- 
•ns  was  near  the  gymnasium  of  the  later  town  of 
Ephesna,  between  Treoheia  and  Lepra.  The  old 
Athenaeum  waa  without  the  limits  of  the  later  city. 

The  Cimmerians  in  an  invasion  of  western  Asia 
took  Sardis  except  the  acropolis  (Herod,  i.  15),  in  the 
reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys:  and  it  seems  that 
they  got  into  the  valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  threatened 
Ephesus.  (Callinutt,  Bergk,  Poetae  Ljfrici  Graeei,  p. 
803.)  Callinus  alJo  speaks  of  a  war  between  the 
Magnetes  or  people  of  Magnesia  and  Ephesus  his 
native  city  (Strab.  p.  647),  which  war  of  course 
was  before  that  inroad  of  the  Cimroerii  by  which 
Magnesia  waa  destroyed:  for  there  was  a  trsdition 
of  more  than  one  Cimmerian  invasion.  Ephesus 
fiill  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian 
and  Persian  kings.  In  b.  a  499,  when  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians  with  the  lonians  went  against 
Sardis,  they  sailed  to  Ephestis  and  left  their  ships  at 
Coressan.  Some  Ei^iesii  were  their  guides  up  the 
▼alliU  of  the  Caystms  and  over  the  range  of  Tmolns. 
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I  After  the  loniane  had  fired  Sardis  they  iHn^r^. 
but  the  Persians  overtook  them  at  £pheMi»  tuA  *  «^ 
feated   the  confederates  there.     (Herod  v.   10^) 
This  is  all  that  Herodotus  says  about  £phrsii»  cc 
this  occasion    After  the  naval  battle  before  ini'-n\ 
in  which   the   Ionian   confederates   were  defeated, 
some  of  the  Chii,  who  had  eecmped  to  Mycale,  niaie 
their  way  by  night  into  the    Ephem,  where  the 
women  were  celebrating  the  Thesmopboria,  and  tbe 
Ephesii,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happeoed  to 
the  Chii,  fell  upon  than  supposing  they  were  tokht's 
and   killed   them   or  made  a    beginning  at  lfiL>L 
(Herod,  vi.  16).     The  Ephesii  had  no  diips  ir.  ti^ 
fight  before  Miletus;  and  we  mint  cooda«ie  thsi 
they  took  no  part  in  the  revolt.     When  Xen«s 
burnt  the  temple  at  Branchidae  **and  the  ot^jtr 
temples'*  (Strab.  p.  634),  the  t«nple  of  t^^ 
was  spared.     Near  the  close  of  the  Pekflor•IH^  aa 
War,  Thrasyllns,  an  Athenian  commander,  who  vas 
on  a  marauding  expedition,  landed  at  £pbe»tt.s  'n 
which  the  Pf  rsian  Tissaphemes  sununonrd  all  tb« 
country  to  Ephesus  to  the  aid  of  Arteniis.    Tiie 
Athenians  were  defeated  and  made  o£    (Xeo.  /ftiL 
i.  2. §  6.)  Lysander,  the  Spartan  commander, <ra\f^ 
the  port  of  Ephesus  (b.c.  407)  with  a  fleet,  h^ 
object  being  to  have  an  interview  with  Cjrn*  •! 
Svdis.     While  he  was  repairing  and  fitting  op  '-^ 
ships  at  Ephesus,  Antiocfaus,  the  Athenian,  who  w:u 
stationed  at  Notium  as  commander  under  Ak'ibj»ir-, 
gave  Lysander  the  opportunity  of  fighting  a  m^ 
fight,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defttated.    (X«^i- 
ffeO,  i.  5.  §  1,  &c)    After  the   battle  ei  Ao« 
Potami  the  Ej^esians  dedicated  in  the  temple  «4 
Artemis  a  statue  of  Lysander.  and  of  other  S(nrrsr> 
who  were  unknown  to  fame;  bat  after  the  decline  oi 
the  Spartan  power  and  the  victwy  of  C<m<»  at 
Cnidus,  they  set  up  statues  of  Conuc  and  Tiniothms 
in  their  temple,  as  the  Samii  also  did  in  their  He- 
raenm.     (Pans  vL  3.  §  15.) 

There  is  no  notice  of  Ephesus  taking  any  active  part 
in  war  against  the  barbarians  from  the  time  of  CrM»as, 
who  attacked  this  town  firet  of  all  the  Ionian  U>«iai 
and  probably  with  the  view  of  getting  a  place  oo  the 
sea.  For  £{rfiesns  was  the  most  ciuivenient  port  f(V 
Sardis,  being  three  days'  joumej  distant  (Xen.  BeO. 
iii.  2.  §  11),  or  540  stadia  (Herod,  v.  54>  U 
was  the  usual  landing-place  for  those  who  went  te 
Sardis,  as  we  see  in  many  instances.  (Xen-  AittA. 
ii.  2.  §  6.) 

The  Ionian  settlere  at  Ephesns,  according  to  tra- 
dition, found  the  worship  of  Artemis  thm.(COi 
some  deity  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artcuui 
(CalUm.   m  Dian,  238.)    A  temple  of  Artdnii 
existed  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  who  dedicated  in  tbi 
temple  **  the  golden  cows  and  the  greater  put  of  ibe 
pillara,"  as  Herodotus  has  it  (i.  92>    Hen«i««w 
mentions  the  temple  at  Ephesus  with  that  of  Hei 
at  Samoa  as  among  the  great  works  of  the  Gieeb 
(ii.  146),  but  the  Heraenm  was  the  larger.  TU  ori- 
ginal architect  is  named  Chersipbron  by  Stnbo,  »w 
another  architect  enlai^  it.     The  architect  of  »• 
fii«t  temple  that  the  lonians  built  was  a  cont<ffl]p«>' 
rary  of  Theodorus  and  Bhoecua,  who  built  tJje  H*- 
raemn  at  Samoa.    When  Xenophon  settkd  at  ScHhs 
he  built  a  temple  to  Artemis  like  the  great  ooe  at 
Ephesna;  and  he  pboed  in  it  a  statue  of  cjp^ 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  except  that  the  Epb«i*n  Ar- 
temis was  of  gold.     There  waa  a  stream  Selinw  netf 
the  temple  at  Ephesna,  and  there  was  •  '>^'^ 
so  called  at  SciUus,  or  Xenophon  gave  it  tb^  r-*^ 
Xenophon  was  at  Ephesna  bafor*  he  joined  Aftti»^ 
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OD  his  march  from  Aau  to  Boeotisy  uid  he  deposited 
there  the  share  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him  of 
the  tenth  that  had  been  appropriated  to  Apollo  and 
Ai-temia  of  the  produce  of  the  slaves  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  sold  at  Cerasua  on  their  retreat  This 
fact  shows  that  the  temple  at  Epheaus  was  one  of 
the  great  holy  places  to  the  Ionic  Hellenes.  (Xan. 
Anab,  V.  3.  §  4,  &c.)  The  worship  of  the  goddess 
was  carried  by  the  Phocaeans  toMassalia(  Afar*«7/«), 
and  thence  to  the  Massaliot  settlements.  (Strab.  pp. 
159,160,179,  180,  184.)  DianiumorArtemisium, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  was  so  called  from  having  a 
temple  of  the  Epbesian  Artemis. 

This  enlarged  temple  of  Artemis  was  barat  down 
by  Herostratus,  it  is  said  on  the  night  on  which 
Alexander  was  bom.    The  temple  was  rebuilt  again, 
and  probably  on  the  same  site.     The  name  of  the 
architect  is  corrupted  in  the  text  of  Strabo,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  true  reading  is  Dinocrates.   Alex- 
ander, when  he  entered  Asia  on  his  Persian  expe- 
dition, offered  to  pay  all  that  had  been  expended  on  I 
the  new  temple  and  all  that  it  would  still  cost,  if  he 
mi^bt  be  allowed  to  place  the  inscription  on  it;  by 
which,  as  the  answer  of  the  Ephesii  shows,  who  de« 
clined  hb  proposal,  was  meant  his  placing  his  name 
Oil  the  temple  as  tlie  dedicator  of  it  to  the  goddess. 
The  Ephesii  undertook  the  building  of  their  own 
temple,  to  which  the  women  contributed  their  orna- 
ments, and   the  people  gave   their  property,  and 
something  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  old  pillars. 
But  it  was  220  years  before  the  temple  was  finished. 
The  temple  was  built  on  low  marshy  ground  to 
save  it  from  carthqualces,  as  Pliuy  says  (xxxvL  14), 
but  Leake  suggests  another  reason.     The  tall  Ionic 
column  was  more  appropriate  for  a  building  in  a 
plain,  and  the  shorter  Doric  column  looked  better  on 
a  height.     Leake  observes  **  that  all  the  greatest 
and  most  costly  of  tlie  temples  of  Asia,  except  one, 
are  built  on  low  and  marshy  spots."     The  Ephesii 
seem  always  to  have  stuck  to  the  old  site  of  the 
temple,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have 
pUced  the  new  one  there,  even  if  their  columns  had 
been  Doric  instead  of  Ionic 

The  foundations  of  the  new  temple  were  laid  on 
well-rammed  chart-oal  and  wool.     The  length  of  the 
building  was  425  feet,  and  the  width  220.     The 
columns  were  127,  **  each  made  by  a  Iting,"  as  Pliny 
says.     The  columns  were   60  feet  high,  and  36 
were  carved,  and  one  of  them  by  Scopas.     The 
epistylia  or  stones  that  rested  over  the  intercolum- 
niations,  or  on  the  part  of  the  columns  between  the 
capitals  and  the  frieze,  were  of  immense  size.     It 
would  take  a  book,  says  Pliny,  to  describe  all  the 
temple  :  and  Dcmocrilus  of  Ephesus  wi-ote  one  upon 
it  (Athen.  xii.  p.  525).  Leuke(^sid  Mmor^  p.  346) 
supposes  that  the  temple  had  a  double  row  of  21 
columns  on  each  side,  aud  a  triple  row  of  10  colunms 
at  the  two  ends.     This  will  make  120  columns,  for 
24  columns  have  been  counted  twice.     If  we  add 
4  columns  in  antia  at  each  end  of  the  building,  this 
will  make  the  whole  number  128,  for  the  number 
127  cannot  be  right.     Leake  has  made  his  plan  of 
the  temple  iu  Englibh  feet,  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
other  plans  of  temples  (p.  351);   for  he  obMsrves 
that  we  cannot  tell  whether  Pliny  used  the  Greek 
or  the  Roman  fjot     The  English  foot  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  Roman,  and  less  than  the  Greek. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  is  immaterial  what 
foot  is  used.     This  was  the  largest  of  the  Greek 
temples.     The  area  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  was 
not  ooe-fourtli  of  Uiat  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus; 
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■nd  the  Heraenm  of  Samoa,  the  great  temple  at 
Agrigentum  and  the  Olympieium  at  Athens  were  all 
less  than  the  temple  of  Ephesus.  The  area  of  tha 
Olympieium  was  only  about  two-thiids  of  that  of  the 
Ephesian  temple. 

After  the  temple,  that  is,  the  oooBtmction  of  the 
building,  was  finished,  says  Stnbo,  « the  Ephesians 
provided  the  abundant  other  ornaments  by  the  free- 
will offiwring  of  the  artists,"  that  is,  the  native  artists 
of  Ephesus.    This  is  the  meaning  that  Groskurd 
gives  to  the  obscure  passage  of  Strabo  (rf  i§cTtfiii<rti 
tAp  ^fuovpy&y):   and  it  is  at  least  a  probable 
meaning  (TVons/.  Sirab.  vol.  iii.  p.  17).     But  the 
altar  was  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  work  of 
Praxiti^les.     Strabo  was  also  shown  some  of  the 
work  of  Thraao,  a  Penelope  and  the  aged  Eurydeia. 
The  temple    contained   one  of  the  great  pictures 
of  Apelles,   the  Alexander   Ceraunophoroe  (Plin. 
XXXV.  10;  Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  60).     The  priesto 
were  eunuchs,  called   Megalobuw.     (Comp.  Xen. 
Anab.  v.  3.  §  8.)    They  were  highly  honoured,  and 
the  Ephesii  procured  from  foreign  places  such  as 
were  worthy  of  the  oflSce,     Virgins  were  also  asso- 
ciated with  them   in  the  superintendence  of  the 
teniple.     It  was  of  old  an  asylum,  and  the  limits  of 
the  asylum  were  often  varied.     Alexander  extended 
them  to  a  stadium,  and  Mithridates  the  Great  some- 
what further,  as  far  as  an  arrow  went  that  he  shot 
from  the  angle  of  the  tiling  of  the  roof  (iarh  v^r 
ywplas  TOW  xtpdnov),    M.  Antonius  extended  the 
limits   to  twice  the  distance,  and  thus  comprised 
within  them  part  of  the  ciiy ;  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  temple  was  still  out  of  the  city,  and  less 
than  1200  Gi-eek  feet  from  it.     But  this  extension 
of  the  limits  was  found  to  be  veiy  mischievous,  and 
the  ordinance  of  Antonius  was  abolished  by  Augus- 
tus.    The  extension  of  the  limits  by  Antonius  was 
exactly  adapted  to  make  one  part  of  the  city  of 
Ephesus  the  rogues'  quarter. 

The  growth  of  Ephesus,  as  a  commercial  city, 
seems  to  have  been  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  was  included  within  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus, 
whose  reign  lasted  to  b.  c.  28 1 .  It  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamum. 
"The  city,"  says  Strabo,  "has  both  ship-houses, 
and  a  harbour;  but  the  architects  contracted  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  at  the  command  of  kiiig 
Attalus,  named  Philadelphus.  The  king  supposing 
that  the  entrance  would  become  deep  enough  for 
large  merchant  vessels,  and  also  the  harbour,  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  made  shallow  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Caystrus,  if  a  mole  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  entxanoe,  which  was  very  wide,  ordered 
it  to  be  constructed.  But  it  turned  out  just  the 
opposite  to  what  he  expected  ;  for  the  alluvium 
being  thus  kept  in  made  all  the  harbour  shallower 
as  far  as  the  entrance ;  but  before  tliis  time,  the 
floods  and  the  reflux  of  the  sea  took  off  the  alluvium 
and  carried  it  out  to  sea."  Strabo  adds,  that  in  his 
time,  the  time  of  Augustus, "  the  city  in  all  other  re- 
spects,  owing  to  the  favourable  Mtuation,  is  increwiing 
dail;,  for  it  is  the  greatest  place  of  trade  of  all  the 
cities  of  Asia  west  of  the  Taurus."  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ephesus  also  produced  good  wine. 

After  the  month  of  the  Caystrus,  says  Strabo,  is 
a  lake  fonned  by  the  sea,  named  Selinusia  (Groskurd, 
Transl.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  19,  note,  gives  his  reasons 
for  preferring  the  reading  Selenusia);  and  close  to 
it  another  lake,  which  communicates  with  the  Se- 
linusia, both  of  which  bring  in  a  great  revenue. 
The  kings  (those  of  Pergamum,  prolmblv)  took  them 
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away  from  the  goddess,  though  they  belonged  to  her. 
The  Romans  gave  them  back  to  the  goddess ;  bat 
again  the  pablicani  by  force  seized  on  the  revenno 
that  was  got  from  them  ;  bat  Artemidorus,  as  he  says 
himself,  being  sent  to  Rome,  recovered  the  lakes  for 
the  goddess ;  and  the  city  of  Ephesos  set  ap  his 
golden  (gilded)  statue  in  the  temple.  Pliny  (v.  29) 
seems  to  say  that  there  were  two  rivers  Selenuntes 
at  Ephesos,  and  that  the  temple  of  Diana  lay  be- 
tween them.  But  these  rivers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lakes,  which  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Caystrus,  as  the  French  editor  of  Chandler  correctly 
<4>serves;  and  Pliny  has  probably  confoanded  the 
river  and  the  lakes.  The  mountain  Gallesus  {AU- 
man)  separated  the  territory  of  Ephesos,  north  of  the 
Caystrus,  from  that  of  Colophon.  When  Hannibal 
fled  to  Asia,  he  met  king  Antiochos  near  Ephesos 
(Appian,  Syr.  c.  4);  and  when  the  R<»nan  com- 
missioners went  to  Asia  to  see  Antiochos,  tliey  had 
a  good  deal  of  talk  with  Hannibal  while  they  were 
waiting  for  the  king,  who  was  in  Pisidia.  Antiochus, 
daring  hu  war  with  the  Romans,  wintered  at 
Ephesos,  at  which  time  he  had  the  design  of  adding 
to  his  empire  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  (Liv.  zxxiii. 
38).  Ephesos  was  then  the  king's  head-qnartera. 
The  king's  fleet  fooght  a  battle  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Romans  and  Eomenes  at  the  port  Ccrycns,  "  which 
is  above  Cyssos  "  (Liv.  xzxvi.43);  and  Pulyxenidas, 
the  admiral  of  Antiochos,  being  defeated,  fled  back 
to  the  port  of  Ephesos  (b.  a  189).  [Castbtes.] 
After  the  great  defeat  of  Antiochos  at  Magnesia, 
near  Sipylos,  by  L.  Cornelias  Sdpio,  Polyxenidas 
left  Ephesua,  and  the  Romans  occupied  it.  The 
Roman  consol  divided  his  army  into  three  parts, 
and  wintered  at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  Tralles, 
and  Ephesus.  (Liv.  zxxvii.  45).  On  the  settle- 
ment of  Asia  after  the  war,  the  Romans  rewarded 
thor  ally  Eamenes,  king  of  Pergamom,  with  Ephe- 
sos, in  addition  to  other  towns  and  oonntries. 
When  the  last  Attains  of  Pergamum  died  (b.  o.  1 33) 
and  left  his  states  to  the  R(»nans,  Aristonicus,  the 
son  of  an  Ephesian  woman  by  king  Eumenes,  as  the 
mother  said,  attempted  to  seize  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamum.  The  Ephesii  reristed  him,  and  defeated 
him  in  a  naval  fight  off  Cyme.  (Strab.  p.  646). 
The  Romans  now  formed  th^  province  of  Asia 
(b.  c.  129),  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  chief  place, 
and  the  nsual  residence  of  the  Roman  governcnr. 
One  of  the  Ctmventus  Juridlci  was  also  named  from 
Ephesus,  which  became  the  chief  town  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justioe,  and  of  a  district  which  com- 
prised the  Caesarienses,  Metropolitae,  Cilbiani  infe- 
riores  et  superioress  Mysomacedones,  Mastaurenses, 
Briullitae,  Hypaepeni,  Dioshieritae."  (Pliny,  KN, 
*.  29). 

When  Mithridates  entered  Ionia,  the  Ephesii 
nd  other  towns  gladly  received  him,  and  the 
Ephesii  threw  down  the  statues  of  the  Romans. 
(Appian,  MUhrid,  c.  21).  In  the  general  massacre 
of  tiie  Romans,  which  Mithridates  directed,  the 
Ephesii  did  not  respect  their  own  asylum,  but  they 
dragged  out  those  who  had  taken  r^ge  there  and 
pat  them  to  death.  Mithridates,  on  his  visit  to 
western  Asia,  married  Monime,  the  daughter  of 
Philopoemen  of  Stratonicea  in  Caria,  and  he  made 
Philopoemen  his  bailiff  (jhrlimowos)  of  his  town  of 
Ephesus.  But  the  Ephesii,  who  were  never  distin- 
guished  for  keeping  on  one  side,  shortly  after  mur- 
dered Zenobius,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  the  some 
who  carried  the  Chians  off.  [Chios.]  L.  Cornelius 
finlla,  after  his  victories  over  Mithridates  punished 
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the  Ephesii  for  th«r  treachery.  The  Roman  eim- 
moned  the  chief  men  of  the  Asiatic  dtie«  tn  Kpheso*, 
and  from  his  tribunal  addressed  than  in  a  specrk, 
in  which,  after  rating  them  well,  he  impoeed  a  he%Tf 
contribution  on  them,  and  gave  notice  that  be  w^^ili 
treat  as  enemies  all  who  did  not  ohey  his  crdet& 
This  was  the  end  of  the  political  hxstory  af 
Ephesus. 

Ephesus  was  now  the  usual  place  at  wisidi  the 
Romans  landed  when  they  came  to  Asiik     Wbea 
Cicero   (b.  c.    51)  was  going   to  his  pnrnooe  «f 
Cilicia,  he  says  that  the  Epherai  received  him  as  if 
he  hud  come  to  be  their  governor  (ad  AtL  r.  1^). 
P.  Metellus  Scipio,  who  was  at  Ephesos   shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  going  to  take  the 
money  that  had  been  deposited  from  andent  tjirtcfi  ra 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  when  he  was  snmmooed  by 
Cn.  Pompeius  to  jdn  him  in  Epims.     After  the  de- 
feat of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  M.  Antonios 
paid  a  visit  to  Ephesus,  and  offered  splendid  sacri- 
fioes  to  the  goddess.     He  pardoned  the  parri^ax2^  d 
Brutus  and  Cassias,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  tl^ 
temple,  except  two;  and  it  may  have  been  on  this 
occasion  that  he  issued  that  oi^er  in  fanrar  at  the 
n^ues  of  Kphesus  which  Augustus  repealed.     An- 
tonius  summoned  the  people  of  Asia,  who  were  at 
Ephesus  represented  by  tlieir  o>mmissiaiierB,  ani, 
after  recapitulating  the  kindness  that  they  bad  ex- 
perienced fhxn  the  Romans,  and  the  aid  that  they 
had  given  to  Brutus  and  Cassias,  he  told  tbem  thj^ 
he  wanted  money;  and  that  as  they  had  given  his 
enemies  ten  years*  taxes  in  two  years,  tbey  ma&t 
give  him  ten  years*  taxes  in  one;  and  that  they  sfaoaU 
be  thankful  for  being  let  off  more  easily  tiLui  they 
deserved.    The  Greeks  made  a  lamentable  appeal  to 
his  mercy,  urging  that  they  had  given  Bmiiu  and 
Cassias  money  ander  compulsion;   that  tbey  had 
even  given  up  their  plate  and  omaments,  which  bad 
been  cmned  into  mon^  before  their  eyes.     Antooiia 
at  last  graciously  signified  that  he  would  be  contcLt 
with  nine  years'  taxes,  to  be  paid  in  two  yrars. 
(Appian,  B.  C,  v.  4,  &c.)     It  was  durii^  this  vis-tt 
that  Antouius,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (xlviiL  S4  ), 
took  the  brothers  of  Cleopatra  from  their  sanctuary 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  E[Aesus,  and  pat  them  to 
death;  but  Appian  {B.  C,  v.  9)  says  that  it  was 
ArsinoS,  Cleopatra's  sister,  and  that  she  was  taken 
fVom  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leoco- 
phryne  at  Miletus.     Appian's  account  is  the  DMsre 
trustworthy,  for  he  speaks  of  the  priest  of  Ephesua, 
*'  whom  they  call  Megabyzus,"  narrowly  escaping  the 
vengeance  of  Antonius,  because  he  had  once  received 
Arsinoe  as  a  queen.    Before  the  sea-fight  at  Actinm 
the  fleet  of  M.  Antooius  and  Cleopatra  was  collected 
at  Ephesus,  and  he  came  thoe  with  Cleopatra.  Afier 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Caesar  Octavianos  permitted 
Ephesus  and  Nicaea,  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  and 
Bithynia,  respectively  to  dedicate  temples  to  the 
deified  dictator  Caesar. 

Strabo  terminates  his  descripdon  of  Epbesvs  with 
a  list  of  the  illustoions  natives,  among  whom  was 
Heraditus,  sxmiamed  the  Obscure;  and  Hennodonis, 
who  was  banished  by  the  citizens  for  his  merits.  This 
is  the  Herm  dorus  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  the 
Roman  Decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  Tables.  (Dig. 
1.  2.  2.  §  4.)  Hipponax  the  poet  was  abo  an 
Ephesian,  and  Parrfaasius  the  painter.  ^labo  aba 
mentions  Apclles  as  an  Ephesian,  bat  that  b  not 
certain.  Of  modem  men  of  note  he  mentions  only 
Alexander,  sumamed  the  Light,  who  was  engaf:ed 
in  public  affairs,  wrote  history,  and  astraooouciiaBl 
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i^eographlca]  poMiis  in  Hexameter  Tene.  Stmbo  doas 
not  inentiou  Callinos,  and  it  would  seem,  that  as  he 
Bpealu  of  him  elsiewbens,  he  did  not  take  him  to  be 
an  Ephesian;  and,  among  the  men  nearer  his  own 
tiine,  he  has  not  mentioned  the  geogiapher  Artemi- 
dome  in  this  passage,  though  lie  does  mention  Arte- 
inidorus,  the  same  man,  as  being  sent  to  Borne  aboat 
the  lakes  and  the  rerenaes  from  them.  Accordinglj, 
Koray  and  Groeknxd  suppose  that  the  name  Arte- 
midoras  has  dropped  out  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo,  and 
that  Strabo  must  have  mentioned  him  with  Alex- 
ander the  Light. 

When  Strabo  was  at  Ephesns,  in  the  dajs  of 
Augustus,  the  town  was  in  a  state  of  great  prospe- 
ritj.  The  trade  of  Ephesus  had  extended  so  fUj 
that  the  miniom  of  Cappadocia,  which  used  to  be 
carried  to  Sinope,  now  went  to  Ephesus.  Apameia, 
at  the  source  of  the  Manjas,  was  the  second  com* 
mercial  place  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia, 
Ephesus  being  the  first,  for  it  was  the  place  tliat 
received  all  the  commodities  from  Greece  and  Italj. 
(Strab.  ppu  540,  577.)  There  was  a  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Antioclieia  on  the  Maeander,  through 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  Tralles,  and  Njsa. 
From  Antiocheia  the  road  went  to  Carura  [Ca- 
bura],  on  the  borders  of  Caria  and  Phrygia.  From 
Carura  the  road  was  continued  to  Laodice*a,  Apa- 
nieia.  Metropolis,  Chelidonii  (a  corrupt  word,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  Philomelium),  and  Ty- 
riaenm  ;  then  it  ran  through  Lycaonia  through 
Laodlceia,  the  Burnt,  to  Coropassus;  and  from 
Corupassns,  which  was  in  Lycaonia,  to  Garsanra  in 
Cappadocia,  on  the  borders;  then  through  Soandns 
and  Sadakora  to  Mazaca  [CaesabeaJ,  the  metro- 
tropolis  of  the  Cappadocians  ;  and  from  Mazaca 
through  Herphae  to  Tomisa  in  Sophene.  (Strab.  pp. 
647,  66a) 

It  does  not  appear  from  Strabo  how  the  Ephesii 
managed  the  affiiirs  of  the  town  in  his  time.  He 
■peaks  of  a  senate  (ytpovaia)  being  made  by  Lysi- 
maclinn,  and  the  senate  with  certain  penons  called 
the  Epkleti  managed  the  affiiirs  of  the  dty.  We 
may  conclude  that  it  had  a  Boule,  and  also  a 
Demus  or  popular  assembly.  A  town  clerk  of 
Ephesns  (ypofjifiarws^^  a  common  fimctionaij  in 
Greek  cities,  is  menticmed.  (^AcUofthe  Apott.  xix. 
35.)  An  imperfect  inscription,  copied  by  Chislmll 
{TraoeU  m  Turkey ^  &c.  p.  20),  shows  that  there 
was  an  office  (^x*<<'*')  1°  Ephesus  for  the  registry 
of  titles  within  the  territory. 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius  there  were  great  com- 
plaints of  the  abuses  of  asyla.  The  Ephesii  (Tacit. 
Afm.  iii.  61)  were  heard  before  the  Bontan  senate  in 
defence  of  the  asylum  of  Artemis,  when  they  told  the 
whole  mythical  story  of  the  origin  of  the  temple  ; 
they  also  referred  to  what  Hercules  had  done  for  the 
temple,  and,  coming  nearer  to  the  business,  they  said 
that  the  Pemians  had  always  respected  it,  and  after 
them  the  Macedonians,  and  finally  the  Romans.  Plu- 
tarch {De  vUando  aere  alienOy  c.  31)  says  that  the 
temple  was  an  asylum  fur  debtors,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  precincts  were  generally  well  filled. 
In  the  reign  of  Nero,  Barea  Soranus,  during  his  go- 
vernment of  Asia,  tried  to  open  the  port,  which  ^e 
bad  judgment  of  the  king  of  Pergamum  and  his 
architects  had  spoiled.     (Tacit  Ann.  xvi.  23.) 

When  St  Paul  visited  Ephesus  {AcU  of  the 
Apatt.  xix.),  one  Demetrius,  "  a  silversmith  which 
made  silver  shrines  tor  Diana,  brought  no  small 
gsin  onto  the  craftsmen.**  He  called  his  men  to^e- 
Intr,  and  showed   them  that  their  trade  was  in 
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danger  from  tht  preaching  of  Paul,  who  taught 
I  **  that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are  made  with  hands; 
so  that  not  only  this  onr  craft  is  in  danger  to  be 
set  at  nought;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  shoiUd  be  despised,  and  her  magiiifi. 
cence  should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  worehippeth.'*  The  town  clerk,  by  a  prudent 
and  moderate  speech,  settled  the  tumult.  Among 
other  things,  he  told  them  that  the  image  of  Diana 
fell  down  from  Jupiter.  Pliny  (xvi.  40)  mentions 
an  old  wooden  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Liciniits 
Mucianus,  a  contemporary  of  Pliny,  had  examined  it, 
and  be  said  tliat  it  had  never  been  changed,  though 
the  temple  had  been  restored  seven  times.  The  re- 
presentative of  the  Asiatic  goddess  wa»  not  that  uf 
the  huntress  Artemis  of  the  Hellenes.  MuUer  ob- 
serves that,  "Artemis,  as  the  guardian  of  tlie  Ephesian 
temple,  which,  according  to  the  myth,  was  founded 
by  the  Amazons,  appears  in  an  Abiatic  Amazonian 
costume.  The  worship  of  her  image,  which  was 
widely  spread,  and  in  the  later  imperial  period  re- 
peated innumerable  times  in  statues  and  on  coins,  is 
connected  with  the  Hellenic  reprt'sentatious  of  Ar- 
temis by  no  visible  link."  {Handbuch  der  Archaeo- 
lo^»e.)  The  old  statue  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter 
may  have  been  a  stone,  an  aerolite;  and  tlie  wooden 
statue  that  j^lucianus  saw,  some  very  rude  piece  of 
work.  According  to  Minucius  Felix  (c.  21),  the 
Ephesisn  Diana  was  represented  with  many  breasts. 
(See  the  notes  on  Tacit  J  na.  iii.  61,  ed.  Oberlin.) 

The  apostle  established  a  Christian  church  at 
Ephesus,  and  we  learn  from  what  he  said  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  o£  E^eiius,  when  they  met  him 
at  Miletus  {AcU,  xx.  17—31),  that  he  'r<ul  lived 
there  three  years.  He  afterwards  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Ephesians,  whicn  forms  part  of  the  canonical 
New  Testament.  In  the  book  of  Revelations  (ii.  1 , 
&c)  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  placed  first  among  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia.  The  heathen  and  the  Cliris- 
tian  church  of  Ephesus  subsisted  together  for  some 
time.  The  great  festival  called  rh  Koirhtf  *Aalas 
was  held  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  in  torn,  of 
which  Ephesus  was  one.  In  a.  D.  341  the  third 
general  council  was  held  at  Ephesus.  The  Asiarclts 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
31),  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  in  Ephesus,  are 
probably, as  S.-hleusner  says,  the  reprebentative.s  from 
the  cities  of  Asia,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  re- 
ligions solemnities  ;  or  tliey  may  have  bevn  the 
Asiarchs  of  Ephesus  only.  Under  the  ChristiMn 
emperors  Ephesus  has  the  title  of  if  irpurri  koX 
firyiarri  fiifrp^o\is  frjs  *Aalat, 

The  remains  of  Ephesus  are  partly  buried  in 
rubbish,  and  overgrown  with  vegetation.  They  are 
near  a  place  now  called  AyataluL  These  remains 
have  been  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers, 
but  it  b  difiicult  without  a  plan  of  the  gnmnd  to 
understand  the  descriptions.  S|-on  and  Wheler 
visited  the  place  in  1675,  and  de&cribed  it  after  the 
fashion  of  that  day  (vol.  i..p.  244).  The  ruins  have 
also  been  described  by  Chishull  (^Travels  in  TttrJcejfj 
&C.  p.  23,  &c.),  and  at  some  length  by  Chandler 
{Asia  Minor f  c.  32,  &c.),  and  by  many  otlier 
more  recent  travellers.  The  disappearance  of  such 
a  huge  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  materials  having 
been  carried  ofi*  for  modem  buildings;  and  probably 
this  and  other  places  near  the  coast  supplied  ma- 
terials for  Constantinople  The  soil  in  the  valley 
has  also  been  raised  by  the  alluviimi  of  the  river, 
and  probably  covers  many  old  substructions.    Tin 
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B3S  EPHESUS. 

Icmple  of  Epheaus,  bung  tim  oaitn  of  ihs  pufru 
wunhip  in  Asia,  mmld  be  <n>  ol  th*  fint  to  inSer 
fnfn  the  ioHiacluts  b  tha  reij;n  of  TlHwdusiiu  I., 
whca  v™  in  black,  *g  LibuiinB  mlb  thsm,  over- 
nmed  tbt  altin,  tai  iehad  tfaa  tcmplea.  Wfani 
tin  gnal  Diuu  of  the  Ephegtiuii  was  turned  oat  of 
ber  bonw,  Ihe  hoikling  could  Mm  no  other  puipnoe 
tlun  to  bt  lued  u  i  itone  qnui;. 

Chandler  faund  [he  studiuin  trf'  Epbaatu,  one  aide 
sf  <rbicb  wee  on  the  bill  which  ba  ideniifiM  with 
Pnon.  end  Ihe  oppoelta  sida  which  wu  next  to  Ihe 
plain  wu  niHd  on  irchei.  He  f^und  the  [tsiglh 
to  be  6BT  Teet.  He  alio  deKiib«  tba  ninum  of 
the  theatre,  wbicb  ii  maationed  m  the  tumult  which 
ni  aused  at  Epbeaiu  bj  St.  Paul's  preaching. 
FellowB  iAiia  Sliior,  p.  274)  sbeerru  thit  then 
can  b«  DO  doobt  aboiit  the  lite  of  tba  theatre. 
Chandler  law  ako  the  nmaicii  of  an  odaum  or  miuic 
ball.  Then  an  the  ramaina  af  a  tampla  of  the  Co- 
tlntbian  order,  nblcb  was  aboot  130  f»t  long,  and 
BO  wide.  The  cella  wai  buill  af  manita  etooa. 
The  colamna  wen  4  feat  6  inchas  io  diametar,  and 
the  whole  height,  iodading  the  base  and  capilali, 
abore  48  feat.  Tba  ahafts  wen  flnted,  and  of  a 
ringle  piece  J  atone.  The  beat  pnscrred  of  thaaa 
calomns  that  Chandler  saw  wu  brgken  into  two 
jairtii.  The  friau  contained  a  portion  of  hold  eculp- 
tan,  which  represented  eonie  fullage  and  joang  ixtje. 
The  quarriea  on  Piiim  or  IHon,  fiir  Ibe  name  is 
written  both  waji,  aupplied  tba  marbla  for  tbe 
lempla  of  Epheaos.  Prion,  u  Stnbo  hat  it,  wai 
alw  called  Lcjn  Acte ;  it  waa  aliore  the  citf  of 
StraboB  tinw,  and  on  it,  aa  ha  aaje,  waa  part  if  the 

Hamilton  ^Rtttarehtt,  Sc  rd.  ii.  p.  S4),  one  of 
tba  Utett  tiaTeUera  who  has  Tuit«d  Kpbans,  spent 
aareral  daja  thsm.     Ha  thinks  that  IIm  stc  of  tbe 

ibt  westam  eitnmiljr  of  tba  town,  wbicb  orerlook 
tba  BWamp  or  manb  when  waa  tba  andnt  har- 
bour." This  ia  axactlj  the  epot  when  it  ought  to 
ba  acconUng  to  Stnbo'a  dacription.  The  place 
Which  Uanultoi  describee  is  "  immediatelf  in  fimt 
of  the  port,  nuaed  npon  a  bass  thirty  or  fort/  (eat 
high,  and  approachsd  bj  a  gnnd  ^^ht  of  atajx, 

tlM  pis,'  Hamiltan  obHrrea  that  "  brick  arches 
and  other  worka  have  also  beai  raised  on  various 
portions  of  the  walla;  bot  this  was  probably  doie  bj 
tba  Cbriatiaiis  after  tba  destruction  of  the  lenpliB 
■Dd  the  ramoTal  of  the  colamna  bj  Conatanliw, 
vbni  a  obnmh  was  ereotad  on  its  rains."  The 
tappontioa  that  tbe  basement  of  Ihe  temple  bas  been 
bmiad  by  lbs  allatinm  of  tha  Cayatar  it  tbtj  pro- 
perly rqMtod  by  Hamilton,  who  haa  poinled  oot  the 
probable  site.  Plinj  describes  a  aprisg  in  tba  dty, 
■nd  nanws  it  Callipia,  which  may  ba  the  Alilaea  of 
Psnsaniaa.  Hstnilton  (bnnd  a  beantifnl  aprmg  to 
tbs  nurtb  of  the  harboiir;  the  head  of  Ihe  spring 
Itaa  ahont  aOO  yarda  from  the  temple,  Tha  dia- 
tancs  of  tha  lampla,  sapposed  to  be  near  tba  pott, 
tma  tbe  old  dly  on  Che  bdghta  teems  to  agree 
wilb  tha  story  in  Herodotus  (i.  36).  Tba  padticn 
of  the  tomb  of  Andiwloa,  aa  described  by  Panaaniat, 
is  quite  consisteDt  with  this  auppoeed  tita  of  the 
great  tampla.      Uamilton   obserrm  that  tha   nad 

the  Talley  between  Prion  and  Coreeant,  which  bi- 
tends  towanla  Uafrmaia,  and  ia  cnased  by  tbe  line 
of  walla  enwted  bj  Ljsimachos.  The  Hagneeial] 
Gttm  would  also  bate  stood  in  tliis  Taliey,  mid  mnat 


net  be  confoiuidad  wiih  thoee  wbiefa  an  in  tlie  d- 

TKtion  of  Aiataluclc.''  Uarniliaa  toppaies  thai  ibi 
CHymfadom  may  hare  stood  in  tba  apace  batwfro 
the  (ample  of  Arlemia  and  Ihe  thaaln  in  tbe  r<atcb- 
bourhood  of  tbe  agorm,  whan  be  foond  tbe  mtaina 
laree  Corintbiaa  tampla.  which  ia  that  irtiicb 
Chandler  docribei. 

milton  dnciibea  the  Hdlenic  •rail  id  Lynma- 

aa  axEanding  along  (be  bdghtB  of  Corvatos 

Ksriy  a  mile  and  Ihrea  qnartan,  in  a  SE.  and 

iiraction.  from  the  hdghls  immediataly  to  tba 

he  gymnaaiam  to  tlia  tower  called  Iba  Prsw 

Pan),  bat  which  is  in  fiict  oca  of  Iba  towen  ot 

ndent  wall,  dcady  membling  luuiy  othen 

occnr  at  I'arioos  intetralt.  The  portion  whkb 

connected  Uonnt  Prion  wilh  Uonnl  Coreasaa,  and  in 

hicb  was  the  Hagnnian  Gate,  a|^iean  to  hare  been 

imedialely  to  the  t«t  of  tha  fTmnaahiin.*     Tba 

wall  ia  well  bnilt.     Hamillm  giTaa  a  drawing  of  a 

perfect  jcslewaj  in  the  wall,  with  a  pecoliar  arrb. 

"    observed  alao  another  wall  aitendiD^  frocn  tbe 

itn  orer  tha  lop  of  Uoaot  Prion,  and  theoca  to 

eastern  eitnmjty  of  tba  stadinm.     Be  tbinkt 

that  this  may  be  tba  oldeat  wan.     Besdes  thii  w*ll 

'  that  auppned  to  ba  Lyaimachas\  alnady  da- 

Kd,  he  foond  another  wall,  prindpally  of  briik, 

which  be  anppoBea  (0  ban  been  built  by  the  Byian- 


•  Thia  plan  ia  from  Kiepett,  and  will  b*  « 
the  rodera  of  thit  article;  hnt  tbe  wrilvd 
sappae  that  ararr  apot  here  iDdkMed  ^ 
siderad  at  rightly  fixed  yet. 


EPHRAIM. 

(oM  <.r  M.>unl  Curetutu,  eilendlng  from  n 
tlmitre  weslwiiti]  to  the  pnn  and  tcin|ile  of  Ditnii.' 
Tiierr  an  remains  of  »n  •queduct  «l  Ephatu.  " 

fiva  or  hi  miJn  frniTi  Kphniu  on  lh»  rowJ  lo  Scabi 
Niira.  with  an  inscripliofl  in  hoDODT  of  Diana  and 
tLe  emperor*  Tibtrtua  and  Angostn*. 

Hamitton  cnpied  a  few  iiucriptinu  at  Epfanni 
(vul.  ii.  p^  4A5),  Chandler  coped  othen,  which 
pibliihed  in  his  "  Inicripliona  Antiqaae,"  lu. 
tlie  "  Anliquiliu  of  iinuii.'  loL  ii.,  tlien  an  newt  of 
liie  ninaini  of  EphHna,  and  ^ru.  Some  of  the 
oojnt  of  Ephuiu  of  tLe  Koman  period  have  a  rectinin^ 
figun  [hat  npcesenta  tba  linr  Cafeter.  urith  Ihi 
li^^end  Eftomr  Xoviprp'rt.  ArDndtll  (/>uc<iurfet 
an  Alia  Miliar,  T<]Lii.)haarolltrted>onMparti(itilBra 
■boot  the  Chrialian  historj  of  Ephesn*.  Tlie  reader 
niajalucoiunlt  the'-LifeandEpiatlHof  St.Piul" 
b;  Conrbcu*  and  UowHin,  'ol.  ii.  p.  66,  &c 

The  nanM  of  Oa  vi1lag«  afAiaiaiucI:  nor  SinTma 
i>  general]/  uid  to  be  a  comiption  of  "Ayiot  Bt6- 
XoTHf.anaineofSCjohn.ttiwhonithechierChritliaii 
church  of  Epheiainai  dedicated  (Procop.  lie  Jeifi/. 
V.  1).  But,  as  Arundetl  obnerTes,  Uiis  b  tery  abiDri : 
andbeBnppiiHaitti>beaTnrki>hn*[na.  Tamerlane 
cnoamped  hen  after  he  had  token  Sinjma.  The 
Duine  ii  written  AgaJic  bf  Tameriane'e  hiBlnrian 
Cbenfeddin  Ali  (Fitnch  Tnnalation,  b^  Pella  de  b 
Croii.  "ol.  if.  p.  58).  It  bu  been  coiyecturad  that 
Tamerlan  deelrojed  the  plan,  bat  hii  biitorjan 
■aje  nothing  about  that.  Epheana  had  periohed  be- 
Ibn  tba  dajB  J  TamailaiM  [G.  L.] 


EPHYRA.  S39 

I  of  Jemmleni  (reckoninir  tlirce  Roman  rnjlea  to  tba 
!  hour),  adjjmnt  to  and  orerioniiini:  the  brmd  trad 
■  of  ds^rt  country  Ijinj;  between  it  and  the  Talley 
of  the  Jordan."  (Rubina™,  Ha™oi.,  o/ (Ae  f  ow 
GotptU.  note  on  pi.  TJ.  §  93.)  He  findg  it  alao 
it  Ihe  Ophrab  of  Benjamin  mentioned  in  Joeh. 
iTiii.  33,  I  Sam.  liii,  17.  Pneniblj,  also,  "  Uonnt 
Hphron,'  mentioned  in  thenorlhein  border  of  the  triba 
of  Judah,  may  be  the  monnlain  dbtrici  of  Benjami!^ 
deriiinK  its  name  from  thia  city.     {Joik.  it.  9.) 

3.  A  woody  conntry  m  the  eait  of  Jcirdan  in 
Gilead,  where  tbe  deciuTe  battle  belwteti  David  and 
hia  rerolled  aon  was  fuu(fht,  one  of  whi«*  oaln 
pitned  &1al  to iUsakm.  (95an>.ITiii.6.)  [G.W.I 
E-PHYHA  ('Ef»!p»),  tbe  name  of  Miersi  aneient 
Aiu*  in  Greoce.  Meincke  fad  Strph.  B.  p.  27S) 
connecM  the  word  with  'fupiut,  and  otbel  auppoM 
it  to  be  equivalent  to  Ixipi  (Curtins,  Ftlapdnaol. 
>ol.  ii.  p.  &S3);  but  Ihe  meaning  of  the  word  can 

E'PllYKA  ('E^I»I>     I.  Tba  ancient  nam  d 
Corinth.     [CoB,zm<.r.L] 

S.  A  town  of  Elii,  eilanted  nprai  the  rirer  Selleeia, 


/(.  ii.  6.S9.  IT.  G3I ;  see  beliiw 
ncribea  Ephyra  «a  dialiuit  ISO 
□  tbe  nsd  to  LaHJon,  and  aaya 
that  on  ill  Bite  or  nev  it  wu  built  Die  town  of 
OenoS  or  Boeonoa.  (Sinb.  Tiii.  p.  338,  where,  for  tba 
cmmpt  K(i>i(t^  T^  ^iftiAaairi«ra,  we  onght  to 
niad.  with  Ueineke,  mti/iiriii  tf  M  Aoolcro.) 
Ste^aniu  aim  epeaka  of  an  Epbyra  belween  Pylca 
--'  lllie,  Pyloa  being  the  town  at  the  jonctjon  of 

'-' '  IhoPeneins.  (Steph.  B.i.  ». 'E^»(».) 

-■     ■'  - iedoubt 


EPBRAIM.  I.  One  of  the  twelie  tribae  a  Is- 
rael.    [Pai^kstii..,,] 

2.  I'E-ppolu),  a  city  named  only  by  St.  John 
(iL  M),  without  any  clue  to  it*  po.ili.,n,  eicepl 
that  il  wBi  ftT^i  Tqi  ifrt}tu)v,  probably  Ihe  wild 
and  rocky  wildemeai  of  Jniiea,  nonh-eaal  of  Jeru- 
uinally  en  dnignaled  in  the  New  Tntamei 


Thii 


pOBItli 


well  e 


(lion  aagigned  it  by  Euiebius  {Onemiut.  t.  v. 
l^fHiv).  who  deacribea  it  aa  ■  large  Tillage  eight 
mila  distant  from  Jeruaalem  to  the  north,  when, 
howoTer,  St.  Jerome  reads  SO  milea.  In  eonfirma- 
lion  of  thia  is  Ihe  mention  of  the  small  town  of 
Ephnim,  in  emnection  with  Belbel,  by  Ji«e|>hai . 
(£.  /.  It.  9.  §  9),  and  the  daaert  ia  pnbably  tba 
same  which  la  called  in  Joshna  (iiiii.  IS)  tbe 
vildemeas  of  Betb-aven,  and  Mount  Bettiel  in  Tiii. 
U.  (comp.  Hi.  1.)    (Beland,  PabuH.  pp.  .'178, 377.) 

with  tbe  towns  Ibereo^"  which  Abijah  look  from 
Jeroboam  (cir.  B.  a.  9S7),  also  tnentimed  in  con- 
mctionwiih  Bethel  (a  «>!»-»"■.  19).  As...nming 
St.  Jerome's  statement  of  the  distance  to  be  correct, 
he  ideoiifies  Ephnim  with  "  the  lofYy  site  of  Ihe 
tmidem  £I-7'iiijn6ejl,  eituated  two  boars  US,,  of 
Bcthat,  and  nix  hours  and  twenty  minntea  NNE. 


oiquered.  (Hon 
0.  *.)  Slrabo  d 
sdia  from  Ells, 


tbe  Lad< 
From  these 

that  tbe  Ladon,  Ihe  chief  tributary  of  Ihe  Peneiua, 
ie  the  Selleeia,  which  Stnbo  describes  as  risiog  in 
Uonnt  PhntoK  Curtioi  places  Epbyra  near  Iba 
modem  village  of  KUnra  whicb  Uei  on  tbe  Ladoo, 
about  ISO  atadia  from  Ells,  by  way  of  Pyliie.  Leaba 
luppoiKs,  with  much  less  pr^hiliiy,  ibal  tbe  Sel- 
Iceii  is  tbe  Peneiua,  and  that  Kphjni  wan  Ihe  nhirs 
aiu'ient  naine  of  Elis.  (Curtioa,  Prhptmnaoi,  vol. 
L  p.  39,  seq. ;  Leake,  Morta,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7.) 

3.  A  Ti1liit:e  of  Sicyonia,  mentioned  by  Stnbi^ 
along  with  tlie  river  Selleeia,  »t  eiluBlcd  iwar  Si- 
cyiin.  Rnas  conjectuns  Iliat  some  niina  ritiiaicd 
upnn  a  hill  ab.>u1  20  iiiinules  aoutli-east  of  Svli  n- 
pre«nt  the  Siryoniiin  Epliynt,  (Sirmb.  Tiii.  p.  338; 
Hoes,  Ktiieu  m  i'etopotiiiei,  p.  SB.) 

*.  A  town  of  Thfuprolia  in  Epeinie,  afterward! 
called  CicHTRi't,  according  to  Stnito.  Thneydide* 
describes  it  aa  situated  in  the  district  Elaeatia  in 
Theeprolui,  away  from  the  sta;  and  il  fuober  ap- 
pear* from  his  account,  compared  with  liial  of 
Strabo,  that  it  stood  not  &r  from  the  discharge  oi 
id  the  Aclierusisn  lake  into  the  port 
called  G/jtysirmm.  (Thuc.  i.  16;  Strab.  vii.  p. 
324.)  It  id  placed  by  Leake  and  other  modam 
tULTellen  at  a  church,  formerly  a  moniiatery  of  St. 
John,  diilant  3  or  4  miles  direct  frvmi  Porlo  Fa- 
nirt!  tbe  church  stands  on  remsius  of  Uellenic  walla 
of  polygonal  maeontj. 

The  Theapiulian  Epbyra  appears  to  be  the  town 
mentioned  in  two  pas^jigcs  of  the  Odyssey  (i.  259, 
Ii.  328).  Tbe  Ephyri,  mentioned  in  a  [uiiage  of 
the  Iliad  (liii.  301),  were  supposed  by  Panaaniaa  to 
be  the  inhabilanlt  of  the  Thc»prulian  town  (Paul. 
ii.  36.  §  3);  hut  Straho  niainlained  that  tbe  poet 
ntnTod  ID  the  Tbessalian  Epbyra  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
443).      Sana    ounimenLaton  even    BUppoBed    lii* 
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EPICNEMIDII. 


Ephyni  ti  the  Selloei^  (Horn.  IL  iL  659,  XT.  531) 
to  be  thf  Tbespnitlan  town,  but  Strabo  expressly 
mftintainB  that  Homer  allndes  in  the^ve  passages  to 
the  £leian  town.  [No.  2.]  (Strab.  vii.  p.  328; 
oomp.  Tiii.  p.  338.)  Paosanias  represents  Cichynu 
as  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Theuprotia, 
where  Theseus  and  Peirithons  were  thrown  into  chains 
by  ATdoneus;  and  its  celebrity  in  the  most  ancient 
times  may  also  be  inferred  from  a  passage  of  Pindar 
(Pans.  i.  17.  §  4  ;  Pind.  Nem.  v'lL  55.)  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  7,  vol.  ir.  pp.  53, 175.) 

5.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Cnmon 
or  Cnuinon.    [Or axon. J 

6.  A  town  of  the  Agraei  in  Aetolia,  of  uicertain 
Bite.    (Strab.  viii.  p.  338.) 

7.  An  idand  in  the  Argolic  gulf,  supposed  by 
Leake  to  be  Spttzia,  (Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  19  ;  Leake, 
Peloponnesiaeaf  p.  294.) 

EPICNEMrDil  LOCRL  [LocRi.] 
EPICTE'TUS  PHBYGIA  |  Phryqia.] 
EPIDAMNUS.  [Dyrrhachium.] 
EPIDAURUS  ('Eirt'Savpof,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4,  Petit, 
Tab.;  Epidanmm,  Plln.  iii.  22,  Geog.  Bar.:  /2a- 
fftua-Vecchia;  lUyric,  Zaptal)^  a  maritime  city  of 
lUyricum,  of  which  no  notice  occurs  till  the  civil 
war  between  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  when  having  de- 
clared in  &vonr  (^  the  latter,  it  was  besieged  by  M. 
Octavios.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Vatinius  re- 
lieved it  (Hirt.  B.  Alex,  44,  45.)  Under  the  Bo- 
mans  it  became  a  colony  (Plin.  L  c);  and,  as  in  the 
cities  of  the  same  name  in  Peloponnesus,  Asclepius 
was  the  principal  deity  of  the  Illyrian  town.  Con- 
stantianns,  acting  for  Justinian  in  the  Gothic  War, 
occupied  Epidanrus  with  his  fleet.  (Prooop.  B.  G, 
L  7 ;  Le  Boto,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  viiL  p.  335.)  It 
was  afterwards  destroyed,  but  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  date  of  that  event:  it  appears  that 
the  fugitives  established  themselves  at  Bausium, 
which  in  time  was  altered  into  Ragma.  (Const 
]*orph.  de  Adm,  Tmp,  29.)  Raguta-Vecchia  no 
longer  contains  any  remains  of  Epidaurus,  and  all 
memorials  of  ibi  site  are  con6ped  to  inscriptions, 
ingments  of  walls,  coins,  and  other  things  found  by 
excavation.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro, 
Tol.  i.  p.  373 ;  Neigebaur,  Die  Suddaven^  p.  82 ; 
Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol  iL  p.  272;  Engel,  Geech, 
von  JRaguMj  p.  44.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EPIDAUBUS  (EwtSavpor :  Eth,  'EiriSai^ior), 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
district  called  Argolis  under  the  Romans.  Through- 
out the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history  it  was 
an  independent  state,  possessing  a  small  territory 
('EircSovpla),  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Argm, 
on  the  north  by  the  Corinthia,  on  the  south  by  the 
Troeasenia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Saronic  gulf.  Epi- 
daurus is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  which  prO' 
jects  from  a  narrow  plain,  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  mountains.  In  this  plain  the  vine  is  chiefly 
cultivated,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Homer  (V- 
ir9\69vf  'EWSavpov,  Hom.  II,  ii.  561).  North  of 
the  peninsnla  is  a  well  protected  harbour;  south  of 
it,  an  open  roadstead.  The  original  town  was  con- 
fined  to  the  peninsula,  which  is  15  stadia  in  ax- 
enmferenoe.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  374.)  The  town  also 
extended  upon  the  shore  both  north  and  south  of  the 
peninsnla,  and  embraced  the  small  promontory  which 
funns  the  southern  extremity  of  the  northern  har- 
bour. Epidaurus  is  accurately  described  by  Strabo 
iJL  e.)  as  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
looking  towanls  the  N£.,  and  shut  in  by  high 
mouDtains. 


EPIDAURUS. 

E|ttdaum8  pmweiised  only  a  small  tenritorj;  bat 
various  circumstances  contributed  to  make  it  a  pfaKe 
of  importance  at  an  early  period.    Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal was  its  temjJe  of  Asdepios,  situAted  at  the 
distance  of  Ave  miles  firom  the  city,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently.   Epidaoms  lay  near  Aegina  and  the 
other  islands  in  the  Sanniic  gulf,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  harbours  of  Athens,  from  which  it  was  distant 
(Hily  a  six  hours'  sail.     It  was  likewise  oearlj  drve 
east  of  Argos,  ftxim  whidi  there  was  a  highway  to 
Epidaurus,  forming  the  chief  line  of  commnnication 
between  Argos  and  the  Saronic  gulf.     Epidaaros 
was  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  been  originally  a 
Carian  settlement     Hence  it  was  called  Epicanis^ 
Strabo  relates  that  its  more  ancient  name  waa  Epi- 
taurus.     (Strab.  L  c. ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  'EaifSewpor ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  IL  iL  561.)     It  was  aftarwanfe 
colonised  by  lonians.     According  to  Aristotle,  it  was 
colonised  by  lonians  from  the  Attic  tetrapolis,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Heracleidae  on  their  return  to 
Peloponnesus  (op.  Strab,  Ic);  but  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  received  I^^eod   to 
suppose  that  Epidanrus  had  been  pirevi<Kis]y  coJo- 
nised  by  lonians,  and  that  these  latter  were  expelled 
by  the  Dorian  invaders.     Indeed,  this  is  the  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  who  reUtes  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  Ejndanrus  was  govwned   by 
Pityreus,  a  descendant  of  Ion,  who  surrendered  the 
country  without  a  contest  to  Deiphontes  and  the 
Argives,  and  himself  retired  to  Athens  with  his  citi- 
zens.   (Pans.  Ii.  26.  §  1,  seq.)    Deiphontes  is  repr^ 
sented  as  the  son-in-law  of  Temenus,  who  obtained 
Argos  as  his  share  of  the  Dorian  conqnests,  having 
married  Hymetho,  the  daughter  of  Temenus.     The 
misfortunes  of  Deiphontes  afibrded  materials  for  the 
tragic  poets.     (^DicL  of  Biogr.  art  DeiphomieM.') 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  legends,  the 
hxX  is  certain  that  the  Dorians  became  mastera  of 
Epidaurus,  and  continued  throughout  the  historicsl 
period  the  ruling  dass  in  the  state.     At  an  early 
period  Epidaurus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  tlw 
chief  commennal  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus.     It 
colonised  Aegina,  which  was  fiv  a  l<ng  time  subject 
to  it     [AsoiKA,  p.  33,  a.]     It  also  odoniaed.  Bear 
the  coasts  of  Ada  Minor,  the  islands  of  Cos,  Ca- 
lydnus,  and  Nisyrus.     (Herod,  vii.  99.)     Bat  as 
Aegina  grew  in  importance,  Ejadanrus  declined,  and 
in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  almost  aU  the  commnre 
of  the  mother-city  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aeginetans. 

Epidaurus  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Deiphontes;  but,  as  in  most 
of  the  other  Grecian  states,  monarchy  was  succeeded 
by  an  oligarchy,  which  was  in  its  turn  superseded 
for  a  time  by  a  tyranny.  Am<xig8t  the  tyrants  of 
Epidaurus  was  Procles,  whose  daughter  Melissa  was 
married  to  Pcriander,  tyrant  of  Corinth;  and  wbtn 
Procles  resented  the  murder  of  his  daughter  by 
Periander,  the  latter  marched  against  his  fitther-in- 
law  and  led  him  away  into  captivity  after  taking 
Epidaurus.  (Herod.  iiL  50 — 52.)  After  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tyranny  the  government  of  Epidauros 
again  reverted  to  the  oligarchy,  who  retuned  pos- 
session of  it  during  the  whole  historical  period.  For 
this  reason  the  Epidaurians  were*  always  firm  allies 
of  Sparta,  and  severed  their  connection  with  their 
mother-city,  Ai^oe,  since  the  latter  had  adopted  a 
democratical  constitution.  Of  the  exact  form  of  the 
Epidanrian  government  we  have  no  particulars.  We 
only  read  of  magistrates  called  Artynae,  who  were 
prasidents  of  a  council  of  180  membere.  (Pint. 
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1.)  The  origiiud  inhabitiints  of  tbe  ooontiy 
'Were  called  KoWvoScf  or  duitjffeetf  and  cultivated 
the  land  for  their  Dorian  masters  in  the  citj. 
(Plut.2.  c;  Hesych.  «.  v.  KoWiroScr;  Mtiller,  Dor. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  151,  tnuuil.)  In  the  Peloponnemn 
War  (d.  o.  419)  the  Arrives  inade  vrar  upon  the 
£pidaarians  and  attempted  to  take  their  city,  but 
they  were  repulaed  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  their 
own  territories.  (Thuc  t.  53 — 57.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  Epidaums  was  little  more  than  the 
harbour  of  the  temple  of  Asdepiua.  Pauaanias  gives 
onlj  a  brief  account  of  its  public  buildings.  He 
mentions  a  temple  of  Athena  Clssaea  on  the  acropolis ; 
temples  of  Dionysus,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite,  in  the 
city;  a  sacred  endoaure  of  Asdepius  in  the  suburbs; 
and  a  temple  of  Hera  on  a  promontory  at  the  harbour, 
which  promontory  is  doubtless  tbe  one  forming  tbe 
Bortbeni  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  now  called  C. 
Nikolao.  (Pans.  ii.  29.  §  1.)  The  name  of  Epidaums 
is  still  preserved  in  the  corrupted  form  of  PidhavrOf 
which  is  Ihe  name  of  a  neighbouring  Tillage.  The 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  in 
many  parts  along  tbe  di&  of  the  peninsuU.  Here 
Dodwell  noticed  some  fragnienta  of  columns,  and  a 
draped  statue  of  a  female  figure,  forming  apparently 
tbe  oorer  of  a  sarcophagus.  The  sea  Yua  encroached 
upon  the  shore  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
some  remains  of  the  outer  dty  may  still  be  seen 
under  water. 

The  temple  of  Asclepius  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5  miles  west  of  Epidaums  on  the  road  to 
Argos.  (Lir.  zW.  28.)  It  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  spots  in  Greece,  and  was  frequented  by 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  for  the 
cure  of  their  diseases.  The  temple  itself  was  only 
a  small  part  of  the  sacred  spot.  Like  the  Altis 
at  Olympia,  and  the  Hiemm  of  Poseidon  at  the 
Isthmus,  there  was  a  sacred  enclosure,  usually 
called  the  grove  (&Ao'of)  of  Asclepius,  and  con- 
taining several  public  buildings.  It  stood  in  a 
small  plain  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
(Paus.  ii.  27.  §  1.)  The  sacred  enclosure  was  "  less 
than  a  mile  in  drenmference  ;  it  was  confined  on 
two  sides  by  steep  hills,  and  on  the  other  two  by 
a  wall,  which  appears  to  have  formed  a  right  angle 
in  the  lowest  and  most  levd  part  of  the  valley, 
and  is  still  traceable  in  several  places."  (Leake.) 
The  recollection  of  the  sacred  character  of  this 
valley  has  been  preserved  down  to  the  present 
name.  It  is  still  called  ffier^ '  {Up6y)y  or  the 
Sanctuary  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  drcumstance  that 
the  village,  through  which  the  road  leads  to  the 
Hieron,  bean  the  name  of  Koroni,  evidently  de- 
rived from  Coronis,  the  mother  of  Asclepius,  and 
which  it  must  have  preserved  from  andent  times, 
although  the  name  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers.  Of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  sanc- 
tuary the  highest  lies  to  the  north  :  it  is  now 
called  Bolonuiidj  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  TiTTiiitTM  (Tfrtfioy),  because  the  child  of 
Coronis,  which  was  exposed  upon  this  mountain, 
was  here  suckled  by  a  goat  (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  4, 
27.  §  7.)  Mount  Ctkortium  (Kw^prtoi', 
Pans.  ii.  27.  §  7),  on  which  stood  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Maleatas,  is  probably  the  hill  in  the  south- 
esst  of  the  valley,  above  the  theatre,  on  the  way 
to  Troezen.  Pausanias  also  mentions  a  hill  called 
CoRTPHABUX,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Coryphaea.  It  appeare  to  have 
been  the  height  in  the  south-west  <^  the  valley, 
since  loaie  believed  that  an  olive  tree  on  the  ascent 
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to  tbe  moozitain  was  the  bonndaiy  of  the  territory 
of  Asine.  (Pans.  ii.  28.  §  2.)  The  buildings  in 
the  sacred  grove  are  described  by  Pausanias.  He 
mentions  firat  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  containing  a 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  the  work  of 
Thrasymedes  of  Paros,  and  half  the  hize  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  god  sat  upim  a 
throne,  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  rebtuig  the 
other  upon  the  head  of  a  serpent ;  a  dog  lay  at 
his  feet.  On  one  side  of  the  temple  there  were 
dormitories  for  those  who  came  to  consult  the  god. 
Near  the  temple  was  the  Tholus,  a  cirt^ular  build* 
ing  of  white  marble,  built  by  Polycleltus  of  Argos, 
and  containing  pictures  by  Pausias.  In  the  saci^ 
enclosure  there  was  a  theatre,  also  built  by  Poly- 
deittts,  which  Pausanias  considered  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  other  objects  within  the 
sacred  endoeure  specified  by  Pausanias  were  tem- 
ples of  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  and  Themis,  a  stadium, 
a  fountain  covered  with  a  roof,  and  several  works 
erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  before  he  became  em- 
peror of  Rome,  of  which  tbe  most  important  were 
the  bath  of  Asdepius,  a  temple  of  the  gods  called 
Epidutae,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hygieia,  Asclepius, 
and  Apollo  sumamed  the  Aegyptian,  and  a  build- 
ing beyond  the  sacred  enclosure  for  the  reception 
of  the  dying  and  of  women  in  labour,  because  it 
was  unlawful  for  any  one  to  die  or  to  be  bom  within 
the  sanctuary.  (Pans.  ii.  27.)  A  festival  was 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  grove  in  honour  of  Ascle- 
pius with  musical  and  gymnastic  games  :  ii  took 
place  every  four  years,  nine  days  after  the  Isthmian 
games.  (Schol.  ad  Pmd.  Nem.  iu.  145  ;  PUt/on, 
init.  ;  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Atclepieia.}  The  site  of 
the  sacred  enclosure  is  now  covered  with  mins, 
which  it  is  di£Scult  for  the  most  part  to  assign  to 
any  definite  buildings.  The  position  of  the  Tholoft 
is  clearly  marked  by  its  foundations^  from  which 
it  appeare  that  it  was  about  20  feet  in  diameter. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  some  foundations  of  a 
temple,  which  was  probably  the  great  temple  of 
Asclepius.  The  ruins  of  the  theatre  are  the  most 
important  Leake  observes  that  this  theatre  is  in 
better  preservation  than  any  other  temple  in  Greece, 
except  that  which  exists  near  Trametgus  in  Epims, 
not  far  from  lodwMut,  **  The  orchestra  was  about 
90  feet  in  length,  and  the  entire  theatre  about  370 
feet  in  diameter  :  32  rows  of  seats  still  appear 
above  ground  in  a  lower  division,  which  is  separated 
by  a  diazoma  from  an  upper,  consisting  of  20  seats. 
Twenty-four  scalae,  or  flights  of  steps,  diverging  in 
equidistant  radii  from  the  bottom  to  the  top^  formed 
the  communications  with  the  seats.  The  theatre, 
when  complete,  was  capable  of  oootaining  12,000 
spectaton."  Of  the  stadium  there  remain  the  cir- 
cular end  and  a  part  of  the  adjacent  sides,  with  15 
rows  of  seata.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  two  cis- 
terns and  a  bath. 

When  L.  Aemilius  Paulas  visited  Epidauroa  in 
B.  c.  167  after  tlie  conquest  of  Macedonia,  the 
sanctuary  was  still  rich  in  gifts  presented  by  those 
who  had  recovered  from  diseases  ;  but  it  had  been 
robbed  of  most  of  these  votive  offerings  before  tbe 
time  of  Livy.  (Liv.  zlv.  28.)  It  suffered  most 
from  the  depredations  of  Sulla  at  the  same  time 
that  he  robbed  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Delphi. 
(Died.  Exc.  p.  614,  ed.  Wess.)  it  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  a  place  renowned  for  the  cure  of  all  dis- 
eases, always  full  of  invalids,  and  containing  votive 
tablets  descriptive  of  the  cures,  as  at  Cos  and  Tricca. 
(Strab.  viiLp.374.) 
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Of  the  worship  of  Asciepiiw  by  the  Epidauriiuis, 
Off  his  sacred  snakes,  and  of  the  introduction  of  his 
wonthip  into  Rome  and  other  places,  an  account  is 
given  elsewhere.  {DicL  of  Biogr,  art.  Aetcuia- 
piusS)  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  toL  iL 
p.  255;  Leake,  Morea,  toL  ii.  pu  416  ;  Boblaye, 
Jiecherehes,  he,  p.  54,  seq.;  Cartias,  PehponneiOB, 
Toi  iL  p.  416,  seq.) 


CODf   OK  EPIDAURUS. 

EPIDAT7BUS  LIME'RA  {'Ewtiavpos  v  Atfnipd:), 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  ntnnted  at 
the  head  of  a  spacioos  bay,  formed  by  the  promon 
tory  Kremidhi,  on  the  north,  and  the  promontory  of 
Monemv€uia,  on  the  south.  It  was  a  colony  fmm 
Epidaurus  in  Argolis,  and  is  said  to  hare  been  built 
Vi  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  Asclepius, 
when  an  Epidaurian  ship  touched  here  on  its  way  to 
Cos.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  6.)  Its  foundation  probably 
belongs  to  the  time  when  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia,  as  £ftr  as  the  promontory  Malea, 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Aigos.  (Herod.  L 
82.)  The  epithet  Limera  was  ooni^idered  by  the 
best  ancient  critics  to  be  given  to  the  town  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  though 
other  explanations  were  proposed  of  the  word  (Ai/iii^ 
pd»  .  , , ,  &s  iiy  Kifumipw,  Strab.  viii.  p.  368). 
Pausanias  describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a  height 
not  far  from  the  sea.  He  mentions  among  its  public 
buildings  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  A^lepins,  a 
temple  of  Athena  on  the  acropolis,  and  a  temple  of 
Zeus  Soter  in  front  of  the  harbour.  (Paus.  iii.  23. 
§  10.)  The  ruins  of  Epidaurus  are  situated  at  the 
spot  now  called  Old  ifonemvasiet,  "  The  walls, 
both  of  the  acropolis  and  town,  are  traceable  all 
round ;  and  in  some  places,  particularly  towards  the 
sea,  they  remain  to  more  than  half  their  original 
lieight  The  town  formed  a  sort  of  semicircle  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  citadel.  The  towers  are 
some  of  the  snullest  I  have  ever  seen  in  Hellenic 
fortresses;  the  faces  ten  feet,  the  flanks  twelve:  tlie 
whole  drcnmference  of  the  place  is  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  town  was  divided  into  two 
separate  parts  by  a  wall;  thus  making,  with  the 
citadel,  three  interior  divisions.  On  the  acropolis 
tliere  is  a  level  space,  which  is  separated  from  the 
remaining  part  of  it  by  a  little  insulated  rock,  exca- 
Ttitod  for  the  foundations  of  a  wall  I  take  this 
platform  to  have  been  the  position  of  the  temple  of 
Athena.  On  the  site  of  (he  lower  town,  towards 
the  sea  fi-ont,  there  are  two  terrace  waDs,  one  of 
which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  ihe  second  order  of 
Helltnic  masonry.  Upon  these  terraces  may  have 
stood  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepius.  There 
are,  likewise,  some  remains  of  a  modem  town  within 
the  ancient  inclosurv;  namely,  houses,  churches,  and 
a  tower  of  the  lower  ages."  The  harbour  of  Zeus 
Soter  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  this  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  it  must  have  been  artificial;  but  there 
Are  two  harbours,  one  at  either  extremity  of  the  bay, 
tlie  northern  called  that  of  Kremie^  and  tlie 
southern  that  >f  Monemvasick, 

South  of  Epidaurus  PauBanias  mentions  a  pro* 
montory  (tutpd)  extending  into  tlie  sea,  called  Mimoa. 
(Puua.  iii.  23.  §  11 ;  Strab.  L  c.)     This  promontory 
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is  now  an  island,  connected  with  the  mainkod  bv  a 
bridge  of  14  small  arches;  it  is  not  impntbabie  t^ 
it  was  originally  part  of  the  mainland,  aud  after- 
wards separated  frimi  it  by  art. 

Epidaurus  is  rarely  mentioned  in  hiatmy.  Its  ts- 
rit<u7  was  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  in  tl^  Pi^l  po- 
nesian  War.  (Thoc  iv.  56,  rL  105.)  In  the  im* 
of  Strabo  there  appears  to  have  been  a  ftftre^  oa 
the  promontory  Minoa,  since  he  calls  it  a  ^*y'^- 
Pausanias  mentions  Epidaurus  Limera  as  one  of  tbt 
EIeuthero>Laconian  towns.  (Pans.  iii.  SI.  §  7.) 
Ptolemy  enumerates,  as  separate  ]^aces,  Hnx^  tb? 
harbour  of  Zeus  Soter,  and  Epidanms.  Is  x^t 
middle  ages  the  inhabitants  of  Epidanms  aba]id>ti<«i 
their  ancient  town,  and  built  a  new  one  en  M:n<M 
— which  they  now,  for  greater  security,  prol'sfif. 
converted  for  the  first  time  into  an  island.  To  \^i^^ 
new  town,  because  it  was  accessible  by  iHilyo»«', 
they  gave  the  name  of  Mcnemvagia  or  Mmewhtuta. 
which  was  corrupted  by  the  Franks  into  Malrofts. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  most  imptotant  Gv»-k 
town  in  the  Mores,  and  continued  purely  Gre^  i> 
its  language  and  customs  for  many  centuries. 

Leake  remarked,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  ttK&- 
ward  of  the  ruins  cif  Epidaurus,  near  the  sea,  a  di«p 
pool  of  fresh  water,  surrounded  with  reeds,  al-.«t 
100  yards  long  and  80  brood,  which  he  obsora.  ii 
probably  the  **  lake  of  Ino,  small  and  deep/  nfo 
tioned  by  Pausanias  (iii.  23.  §  8)  as  2  stadia  fnfl 
the  altars  of  Asclejnns,  erected  to  commenKirit-f  the 
spot  where  the  sacred  serpent  disappeared  in  t^ 
ground,  after  binding  from  the  Epidaorian  »hip  (fl 
its  way  to  Cos.  (Leake,  Morta,  vol.  L  p.  210,  .<*q-; 
Boblaye,  Recherehea,  &c  p.  100 ;  Cnrtius,  Pek^ 
yonnetOB,  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  seq.) 

EPIDE'LIUM  QEirt9ii\tw^  called  Dbuc« 
simply  by  Strabo,  a  small  place  on  the  eastern  cta^t 
of  Laconia,  situated  within  the  territories  of  B«k. 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Cape  ^laka,  vsd 
200  from  Epidaurus  Limera.  Epidelinm,  bow^Ter. 
npiiears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  sanctnwy 
of  Apollo,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridat« 
War,  when  a  wooden  statue  of  the  god  floated  to  th» 
spot  from  Delos,  after  the  devastation  of  the  blMStd 
by  Metrophanes,  the  general  of  Mithridates.  K}*'»- 
lium  probably  stood  on  Cape  KcmiH,  where  tbert 
are  a  few  ancient  remains.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  2,  seq.^ 
Strab.  viii.  p.  368 ;  Leske,  Jforeo,  vol.  i.  p  214,  seq.; 
CurtiuA,  Peiopoimeso§,  vol  ii.  p.  298.) 

EPIDII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptoteny  «»«*• 
people  to  the  east  of  the  Epidian  promontory  (ij'* 
of  Cnnfyr)^ArgyUshire.  [B-  G.  t.J 

EPIDIUM,  in  Britam,  mentioned  by  PKJfl»7« 
a  promontoryathe  MuU  of  Cantyr.        [B>  ^'  ^J 

EPIEICIA  ('Eirif i«fo),  a  fortress  in  Sicyosi*, « 
the  river  Nemea.  (Xen.  HfiL  iv.  2.  §  14,  in-  *-  ^ 
13;  Leake,  Jkfor^ea,  vol.  iii  p.  873,  seq.) 

EPIMARANITAE,  an  Arab  tribe  menticwd  nij- 
der  this  name,  only  by  Pliny,  perhaps  identical  wj* 
the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy.     (Plin.  vi.  28  ;  PtoL  'J- ?' 
Forater,  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  64,  75.)    W 
places  them  between  the  Canis  flumcB  imi  ^^ 
Eblitaei  montes  ;    Ptolemy,  between  the  WeW«* 
montes,  or  the  promontory  of  the  Asabi  {C<ip*  ^*^ 
tendam),  and  the  river  Lar,  at  the  SB.  ^^f. 
the  peninsula     Mr.  Forater  holds  the  nsmt,  n^ 
its  aspects,  to  be  an  anagrammatic  form  of  "  ^ 
manitae,  or  the  sons  of  Raaroah,"  ^*"^^rf^ 
origin  and  name  from  **  Baamah  the  son  <^  ^^T! 
{Gen,  X.  7  ;  Ewek.  xxvii  22)  ;  and  this  i*«'** 
tiuD  is  supported  by  the  fiwt  that  tJw  finrt  P" 
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■nenlioDed  Ij  Ploleiiif  in  th«  coDilti7  of  tlie  Naiili, 
ia  Bhe^nia  I'Viyiul),  th<  precine  fonn  (f  Riuiinith 
in  the  LXX.  He  wijs  that  the  tribe  uid  proviwe 
of  MiLKih,  and  the  tjiwa  Bunah,  are  itill  foand  in 
this  [Hit  of  llw  Anbiiui  paniiuula  [G.  W.] 

EPIPHANE[A('Eir.4Ki»tm:  £tA. 'EnfKur.,;,), . 
ciiy  gf  Syri»,  pl««dbyl>toIeinyin69''a6',  30°B6', 
in  thfl  district  of  CusiiAu^  in  vliicli  oLbu  Antiucli 
mild  UriiM  wen  utiuted.  Tbe  Iiinenny  of  Anlu- 
Diiiua  plsca  it  16  miles  Inra  liiiissa,  33  fmn 
Em«»  (Arelhusi  Ijing  Wf  waj  hefem  it  uid  the 
lalUr),  and  »  101  fruin  Antincb  of  Syria.  It  »na 
Biluated  od  Ibe  western  bank  of  Ibe  Uninles,  lower 
down  the  stream  than  Emesn  (i.  e.  ta  IJie  D»nh), 
•nd  ia  (uppoued  lo  be  ideulkal  with  the  anrient 
Hwnatb  (3  Sam.  Tiii.  9 ;  1  Katgi.  viil.  69  :  It.  i. 
9),  called  also  "  Hamath  the  Great  "  (Anoi.  n.  2). 
St  Jprome  riales  that  both  Antiocb  and  Epiphaneia 
were  funner!)'  named  H  iDialh,  and  menlions  that  the 
finl  Blation  dd  tbe  ruad  to  Mesopotamia  (qj.  from 
Antioch)  waa  in  hu  dar  named  Emmas,  probably  tbe 
modtmfenfaEinesa.  EuMbiiu  (OiKmott.  (.  *. 
'EfuU)  do«a  Dot  Ihiuk  it  to  be  Epipliaueia  near 
Eineaa;  tiat  St.  Jerome,  in  the  same  place,  maintains 
tbeir  identity,  and  sayji  that  Eppbanda  was  «tiU 
called  Uunatb  hj  the  natire  Syrians.  (Comp. 
Oitamul.  I.  r.  Aenuilh.)  Aquib  alio  rrnderi^ 
"EiuW.  T>ir  'Eii^trM  T^i  Jujiia'.  (TheodorH. 
Quaeil.  33  n  3  Kmg.'):  and  Theodorel,  in  common 
with  St.  Jerome,  mentione  both  £piphaneia  and 
Em«a  aa  Hamatb,  and  eaya  lliat  the  former  was 
Mill  90  culled,  {Comnenl.  m  Jerem.  llii,  and  i>.) 
Rrland.  howerer  (/WouC  pp.  119, 120. 317),  doubts 
the  identity,  and  ie  dispoetd  lo  jJace  the  Hamaih  of 
Scripture  fnnber  sonth,  and  nearer  lo  the  conGnei 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  indned  Nnmb.  liii.  SI  and 

Epiphaneia  wot  formerly  called  Hamath,  the  proof 
of  which  reots  on  independent  ground,  and  is  greatly 
confirmed  by  tlie  fact  of  its  nlainiDg  that  name 
among  the  nitiva  in  St.  Jerome'a  time,  u  indeed  it 
doe)  to  this  day  bnng  still  called  HamaA,  which  is 
deecritKd  by  Iiliy  and  Hanglei  as  "  deligblfDlly 
■iliiated  In  a  luilbw.  between  and  on  tbe  sides  of  two 
hilN,  near  the  weal  honk  of  the  Orontco,  but  in  it- 
self present]  nothing  worthy  of  notice  at  tills  day." 

Cr««i,,  p  8«.)  [0.  w.] 


EPIFBAKEIA  (-Ewifovei.!  :  EA.  -Ewt^nit), 
«dlyofCilicia,whlch,  Pliny  say.  (t,  27),  was  origi- 
nally called  Oeniandcs:  he  places  it  in  the  interior 
of  Cilicia.  Cicero,  in  hi<  deecripllnn  it  hie  Cilician 
campaign,  saya  that  he  encamped  at  Epiphaneia, 

Cii.  PoTnpelos  (ApjHBn,  Milkrvl  e.  96)  settled 
Boins  piialea  here  nfler  he  had  broken  ap  Uie  rub- 
ben,  and  kIm  at  Adana  and  Hallos.  Tbe  Table 
plves  Epiphaneia  30  H.  P.  tvn  of  Anasarbus 
[Aa&ZARDUsJ,  and  (ha  aima  dialuica  &oin  Alei- 
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1  Is<nin.  If  rtiJemy'a  fif-'orea  are  right 
e  may  collect  that  he  euppobed  ElJpbanrift 
r  the  place  which  he  calls  tbe  Anuinlraa 
It   is  mentioned  by  Ammianos  (lui.  II), 

plianus  ((,  s.)  raenliona  an  Epiplumaia  In 
[G.L.] 


little  e 
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Ibe  Homeric  THRtoM  l&pioy')  or  Thxioebba 
^»fiuifaaa^),  n  town  in  the  dominions  of  Nestor, 
whicli  the  poet  descrioBs  ae  a  place  upon  a  Mty  hiU 
near  the  ford  of  the  river  A1pbeius( Horn.  /(.  il.  592, 
li.  710,  //ymn.  tn  ApoU.  423;  S^rab,  viii.  p.  349.) 
Epitaljum  was  an  important  military  pof,t,  because 
it  commanded  tlie  ford  of  the  Alpheius  and  the  ro*d 
leading  along  the  c«sl.  Like  the  other  dependent 
townships  of  Tripbylla,  it  revolted  from  Elis  when 
Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  invaded  the  countiy  in  B.o. 
401 ;  and  when  Agis  relumed  borne,  altar  nvaging 
Etis,  lie  left  a  garrison  in  Epilallum.  (Xen.  Hell. 
iii  g§  35,  39.)  The  town  wa,  l.ken  by  Philip  in 
(be  Social  Wu-,  B.  c.  218.  (Polyb.  ir.  80;  Steph 
B.  ».ff.  "EwiTiU.oc.)  It  appears  lo  bare  occupied 
the  height  of  Agulaiiba.  (Leake,  Moral,  vol,  il 
p.  198,  seq.;  Boblaje,  Rtckerchn.  he.  p.  133j 
Curtius,  /VfupotHKSDf,  vol.  ii.  p.  SS.) 

EPUISSUM,  in  North  Gatlia,  ia  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  tbe  road  fron  Diirocortoram 
(heimi)  to  Treveri  Civilas  {Triery  It'ie  S3  Gallie 
ICHguCfl  from  Durocortomm  to  Vungua  VictiB  (  Voik), 
and  22  more  to  Epnisanm  (Ipltch  or  />ou),  now 
commonly  called  Cor^^wm.  IpUch  Is  Ibe  German 
name,  which  comes  from  Eroeium  or  Ivnlum,  the 
name  oseit  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  Notilia  Imp. 
the  place  is  called  Epuaiun,  and  wag  a  station  fot 
troops.  [G.  L.] 

EPOMEUS  MONS.     [Aikaria.] 

E'PORA  (ifontoro),  a  dty  of  Hiepania  Baelica, 
on  the  Baetis,  SS  U.  P.  east  of  Corduba,  on  the  luad 
toCastulo.  (/In.  Jul.  p.  403;  Can,  Attl.  Hitp.m. 
c.  22i  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  105,  No.  S;  t'kcrt.yoL 
ii.  pt.  I,  p.  379.)  [P.  SI 

EPOKE'UEA  (-Enpttliii  rvrta\  as  unponant 
town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  utnated  al  the  foot  of  the 
Alpo,  on  the  river  Duria,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Salaeu,  now  called  the  Toj 
dAuta.  It  wee  a  Romaq  cdony,  founded,  ai  wa 
Dm  Veileius,  ai  early  as  B.C.  100  for  iba 
of  keeping  the  Salasdi  in  check,  and  pr^ 
tectmg  tbe  plains  from  their  incuraioiis;  but  it  waa 
not  till  that  peiiple  had  been  Snully  subdued  under 
Augustus  that  it  wea  able  to  rise  to  proaperitj. 
(Veil.  Fat.  i.  15;  Strab.  iv.  p.  305.)  Neither  Pliny 
-  Ptolemy  gives  It  the  title  of  a  colony,  but  it  eer- 
ily was  a  place  of  wealth  and  importance,  and  ia 
itioned  by  Tadtua  among  the  most  roiuiderable 
vinclal  towns  of  tbe  region  north  of  the  Padiu 
("  firmi'^'^ima  Transpadanae  regionis  municipa,"  Tao. 
Huf.i.70).  Pliny  tells  ua  that  it  was  foandedaCGord- 
ing  to  the  direcliona  of  tbe  Sibylline  hooks,  and  tbat 
it]  name  was  deriied  from  a  Gaulish  word  signifying 
"  a  tamer  of  horMO."  Velldns  is  certainly  in  enw  in 
pbcing  it  among  the  Vagienni;  PuJemy  correctly 
assigns  it  to  the  Sabuai.  (Plin.  iii.  17. 1.31 ;  Ftol. 
iii.  1.  i  34.)  We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  33  miles  from  Vereellae.  (/tin.  AM. 
pp.  345,  347.)  Tbe  strength  of  ita  poaition  at  tba 
vDliauce  of  tbe    KoJ  dAntia,  mmnundiog  tiru  st 
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the  most  frequented  pttjwes  of  the  Alps,  mast  alwajB 
have  given  it  impoitiuice  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
Thus  we  find  that  it  was  for  mmt  time  occupied  by 
D.  Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  b.c.  43.  be- 
fore he  cn)S6ed  the  Aipe  with  his  anny.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xi.  20,  23  )  It  was  still  a  considerable  town, 
and  occupied  as  a  military  statinn  by  a  body  of 
troops,  a.s  late  as  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  (^Not. 
Dupk.  ii.  p.  121.)  The  modem  city  of  Ivrea  is  a 
coiLsiderable  place,  with  near  8000  inhabitanta:  it 
contains  a  fine  Roman  sarcophagus,  and  some  other 
ancient  remains.  [E.  H.  B.J 

EQUA'BONA  {Coyna)^  a  town  of  Lusitania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  12  M.  P. 
from  Oiisipo  (//w6(m),  on  the  road  toEnierita.  (/(im. 
^ntp.416.)  [P.S.] 

EQUUS  TUTICUS  or  EQUOTUTICUS  (ToiJ- 
Tiicoy,  Ptol.  iil.  1.  §  67:  S.  Eleuterto),  a  town  of 
the  Samnites  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  situated 
mi  the  Via  Appia  Trajana,  21  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
ventanu  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  as  an  ancient 
Samnite  city,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  that  occurs  is 
an  incidental  one  in  Cicero  {odAtL  vL  1.  §  1),  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  on  the  road  to  Brun- 
dusium.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Itineraries,  in  all 
of  which  it  appears  ander  slight  modifications  of 
name  (Equus  Tuticus,  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  103,  112; 
Equus  Magnus,  /tin.  Mar  it.  p.  610;  Aequus  Tn- 
ticus.  Tab.  Pent.').  Great  discrepancy  has  arisen 
concerning  its  position,  partly  from  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  the  Via  Appia,  which 
separated  at  Beneventum  [Via  Appia],  and  partly 
from  the  belief,  originating  with  an  old  Scholiast  on 
the  passage,  that  Equotuticos  (as  he  writes  the 
name)  was  the  place  described  by  Horace  (JSat,  i.  5. 
87)  as 

**  Oppidolam  quod  vena  dioere  non  esL" 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  poet  followed  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  roate;  and  Eqnus  Tnticus  is  placed  by 
the  Itineraries  on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to 
Aecae  {Tnja\  21  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  The 
line  of  the  ancient  road  may  be  traced  distinctly  (by 
the  assistance  of  bridges,  milestones,  &c.),  from^ene 
vento,  by  Buonalbergo  and  CasaJbore^  to  a  place 
called  S.  Eleuterto^  about  8  miles  N.  of  Ariano^  and 
2  from  Castel  FrancOf  where  inscriptions  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  found;  among  others,  a 
Rf»man  milestone  which  wants  the  numerals,  but 
the  distance  agrees  exactly  with  the  21  miles  of  the 
Itinerary  from  Beneventum.  The  intermediate  sta- 
tion of  Forum  Novum  (Fomo  Novo,  Itin.  Hier.  p. 
610),  placed  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  10  miles 
from  Beneventum,  and  1 1  from  Equus  Tuticus,  must 
hare  been  at  Buonalbergo.  (Mommsen,  Topo- 
grafa  degli  Irpmi,  in  BuUttt.  <L  Inst.  1847,  p. 
170,  1848,  pp.  7,  8.)  It  is  probable  that  Equus 
Tuticus  never  enjoyed  municipal  rank:  its  name  is 
not  found  in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  Hirpini, 
and  at  a  later  period  it  was  certainly  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Beneventum.  (Mommsen,  /.  c.  p.  170.) 
This  explains  the  expres>ion  of  the  Itinerary  that  it 
was  on  the  confines  of  Campania  ("  Equotutico,  ubi 
Campania  limitem  habet,"  Itin,  AnL  p.  1 1 1.  See 
the  art.  Campania,  p.  494).  If  the  Tuticum  of 
Ptolemy  be  the  same  with  Equus  Tuticus,  he  has 
^together  misplaced  it.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EKACTUM  ('HpcucToi',  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  30),  a  town 
m  the  frontier  of  Dacia  between  the  Tyras  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Bastamae,  the  position  of  which 
caimot  bo  made  out.  [E.  B.  J.J 


ERASINUS. 

ERAE  (*EpaO.  a  place  oo   the  eoHt  of  Icela. 

mentioned  by  Thacydides  (viiL  19),  in  the  vk-iniiy 
of  Leliedus  and  Teas.   It  was  fortified  stTxmg  a»>^ri 
to  keep  out  the  Athenijins,  who  attacked  it.    (1  h  ac 
viii.  20.)      Strabo  (p.  644)   mentkna    £rae   a«  a 
smnll  town  belonging  to  Tcos ;  bot  though  the  r^^d- 
ing  'Epoi  has  been  received  into  some  texts  of  ScnL^>.\ 
:^nne  of   the   MSS.  are   said  to   have   Fcpot,    an  I 
CasHubon  has  kept  that  reading  in  his  text.     (S*^ 
Gn«kurd,  TransL  Strab,  vuL  iii  p.  23,  ikjCc.)  TL^re 
seems  some  confusion  about  the  name  Gerae,  G<t- 
raidae  (Strabu),  and  the  barboor  Geraesticus  (Li>. 
xxxvii.  27).  on  which  Groskuzd's  note  naay  be  i\£t- 
suited.    Palmerius  oonjectored  that  the  ■aaae  £r^<*, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  true  name  of  the  piare.  is 
corrupted  into  Agra  in  Scylax  (p.  37).     Chandler 
(^Atia  Minor,  c.  26)  supposed   the  iXMdem  ate  of 
Gerae  to  be  Sfgigeck  (as  he  writes  it),  8  hours  frora 
Smyrna.   There  is  a  view  of  the  plac-e  in  the  **  locti^n 
Antiquities."     Chandler  describes  scene  icnuicks  td 
antiquity  there.     Some  of  the  inscriptioos  found  at 
this  pUoe  were  published  by  CbiahuJl  and  some  by 
Chandler.     Segigeck  is  at  the  head  of  a  fine  bay 
There  is  a  good  note  <m  Gerae  in  the  French  editica 
of  Chandler's  Travels  (vol.  L  p.  420). 

Hamilton  {RaeanAeSf  &c,  vuL  ii.  p.  11)  de^ 
scribes  Sighajik  as  a  snug  harbour,  and  he  seetns  la 
conclude  coirectly  that  it  is  Livy's  Gerac«>tic*i>, 
which  Livy  describes  as  the  port  of  Teoe»  **  qui  ah 
tei^o  urbis  est,"  and  thus  distinguishes  it  frum  tjje 
harbour,  "  qui  ante  urbem  est."  (Liv.  xxxviL  29.) 
The  consideration  of  the  inacriptiana  found  at  <S^ 
ghajik  belongs  to  the  article  Tkos.  If  we  snppirse 
Gerae  to  be  the  true  reading  in  Strabo,  ve  ro.-iy 
identify  Gerae  and  Geraesticus;  bat  there  is  a  di^!- 
culty  about  Erae  in  Thucydidea,  for  his  text  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  exactly  where  it  is,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  not  far  frc»n  Teoa.  Proper  naiitrs 
are  not  always  right  in  the  text  of  Thucydides,  and 
this  is  probably  one  example.  [G.  llj 

ERANA  (4  "Epora).  a  town  in  Messenia,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  lying  upon  the  road  bctwem 
Cypa:  issia  and  Pylos.  It  was,  probably,  cear  the 
promontory  Cyparissium.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
was  erroneously  identified  by  some  with  the  Homme 
Arene.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  348,  361;  Leake,  Morta, 
vol.  i.  p.  426,  seq.) 

ERANA,  a  place  in  Cih'da.  Cicero  {ad  Fam, 
XV.  4),  after  leaving  Epiphaneia  [£pipiia2«bia]. 
ascended  the  Amanus,  and  he  took  Enma,  a  place 
not  of  the  character  of  a  villsge,  but  of  a  city,  and 
the  cafiital  of  the  nation.  He  also  took  Sepyia  and 
Cummoris.  The  sites  of  the«e  places  are  unknowa, 
but  they  were  in  eastern  Cihcia,  on  aome  part  of 
Mount  Amanus.  [G.  L.] 

ERANNABOAS  QZ(>anae6as,  Arrian,  Jnd.  4 ; 
Plin.  vi.  18.  s.  22),  a  river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges  at  Palimbothra  (Patna),  There  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  what  river  is  indicated  hy  thii 
name.  It  seems,  however,  most  likely  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Sonus  (Socme),  though  Arrian  asd 
Pliny  both  speak  of  two  rivers  whidi  they  call  re^ 
spectively  Erannoboas  and  Sonua.  The  name  ii 
derived  ^m  the  Sanscrit  Hgranga^dhas,  the  poetical 
title  of  the  Sonus.  (See  Ritter,  Erdtwrnde,  v.  p^ 
508;  Rcnncll,  Menu  in  HindotUm,  p.  50.)  It  is 
clear,  from  the  context,  that  Strabo  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  river  (xv.  p.  702),  though  he  doet 
not  mention  its  name.  [V.] 

ERASrNUS  CEfNMrirot).  1.  A  river  of  Uw  Axw 
geiu.  [Abuos,  p.  201,  a.} 
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1.  A  riwr  of  Atoca.    [A*nc*,  p.  323,  b.] 

3.  Another  mme  of  Uis  Bbtuciu   id   Actu 
I:Achaia,p.  i3,b.] 

EKAVISCI.     [Aravtbci.] 

ERBESSUS  or  HERBESSU'S  C'E|>tq7EriJt,  P( 
Sleph.  B.,  Plol.;  'Y-ptijinri!,  Dind.;  Habessiu,  Li 
Cic,  Plin, :  EA.  "Efiftioor™!,  Philirt,  »p.  Sllph.  B., 
HerbtssenMs),  the  mme  of  two  citiM  in  Sicilj.  It 
haa  been  frequenllj  Attempted  to  limit  the  name  d 
Krliesiss  toIheone,ai,dHerb«iiiu  to  tbenther;  but 
tills  disiinction  cinnot  be  mninuined,  and  the  luipi- 
nted  or  uii&ipinted  forme  appur  Co  be  used  iodis 

I.  A  iowa  or  fortma  not  far  from  A^ri^entum, 

■icf^e  ifxbaX  citj.  B.C.  263,  ua  plus  of  d? p«it  Sm 
their  provieiona  and  militarj  stores.     (Pol.  i.  18,) 
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besaiu,  which  was  alniKlnned  bj  the  iiihsbiliinta, 
probablj  from  fear  of  the  Bomjui  Tengeance.  (Dind. 
siiii.  9.  p.  503.)  These  are  the  only  notices  whicb 
appear  to  refer  la  the  town  in  qnestiun ;  it  was  pro- 
bablj ■  place  1^  inferior  iinportance,  and  a  mere  de- 
pendency en  Agrigentum.  Its  tuct  aite  cannot  be 
dfllennined;  but  Fawllo  is  probaWj  right,  in  regard 
to  its  general  position,  in  placing  U  near  the  upper 
course  of  the  Hal  jcns. 

9.  A  dtj  in  the  E.  of  Sicily,  os  Um  conliiKa  of 
tbe  tBrritorJes  of  Leondni  and  Syracuse.  It  was  e*i- 
denily  ■  place  of  more  importante  Iban  the  preceding 
one,  and  may  thenfuiv  be  fiiriy  aaumed  to  be  tbe 
place  meant  where  no  furlheT  dcngnation  is  added. 
It  ia  first  mgntiMied  in  B.  c.  404  as  a  city  of  the 
Sicnh,  which  liad  fbmiahcd  aasisUince  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
in  consequence  one  of  the  first  places  against  wbich 
DioDjaiui  tnratd  his  arms  after  the  conclusion  of 
pears  with  Carlliage.  (Died.  »i».  7.)  But  the 
■nddea  defection  of  his  own  troops  recalled  him  in  buta 
to  Syracuse:  and  some  years  after  we  find  Erbrssua 
Blill  muntaiuing  its  independence,  and  concluding  a 
treaty  with  DIonjaius,  (Id.  (6,  78.)  No  further 
no^ce  rf  it  is  found  till  tbe  lime  of  Agslbmlei,  when 
it  was  occojued  by  that  tyrant  with  a  garrison,  which 
In  B.  c  309  was  ttpdkA  by  the  eitiiens  with  the 
•sslstaoce  of  the  Agrigenlinrs  and  their  allies  under 
Xenodicua.  (ld.u.31.)  In  the  SaoHid  Punic  War 
Erbcasns  is  again  mentioned;  it  was  the  place  to 
which  Hippocratai  and  Epicydes  fled  for  refuge  from 
Leontini,  and  fmn  whence  they  succeeded  in  exciting 
Uio  defection  first  rf  the  Syracnaan  force  sent  againat 
them,  and  ultinutely  of  Ibe  city  itself.  (Uv.  ixIt. 
30,  31;  Pans.  vL  12.  g  4.)  Erbesana  on  ibis  oc- 
casion nponaed  Ibe  Carthaginian  alliance,  but  was 
soon  recoiered  by  Hurcellus.  (Id.  3S.)  We  have 
no  acmuni  of  ila  fortunes  under  the  Konian  rule,  but 
it  was  protably  a  mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  as 
the  name  ii  not  once  mentioned  by  Cifero.  The 
Herbesaensea.  bowerer,  reappear  in  Pliny  as  an  inde- 
pendent conunanity ;  both  he  and  Pulemy  place 
thrm  in  Ihe  interior  oT  the  iaUnd,  but  afibn)  no 
farther  clue  to  the  pssition.  (Plln.  iii.  S.  s.  14i 
Plol.  iiL  4.  §  13;  PbilisL  ap.  Sleph.  B.  ».  v.) 

From  the  passagea  of  Diedoms  and  Utj  it  is  ckv 
liat  Brbeaaus  was  situated  inland  from  Synicnw, 
and  not  (ery  remote  from  Leontini;  ],enre  the  aile 
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I  snggwted  by  Fiwllo  at  a  place  called  Pimtalii*, 
opposite  to  Sorfino,  about  16  mile  W.  of  Syracuse, 
is  at  liwt  a  plausible  conjecture.  The  site  in 
question  is  now  wholly  desoble,  and  relains  no  ruina, 
but  piesents  s  curious  suemhlage  of  sublerranean 

near  Modiea.  The  date  of  Ihese  eicavalions  is  very 
uncertsin,  though  ihey  are  gcnemllj  regarded  as  of 
giTut  antiquilT.  (Faiell.  lit  RiA.  Sic.  i.  2.  p.  454; 
Aiiitc,  Zei.  Top.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  176.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
EfiCTA  or  ERCTE  (A  Elptrii,  Pol.;  tpTHi, 
Diod.),  a  mountain  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the 
imm«liate  neighbourhood  of  Panormus,  Dow  called 
Monit  Pelltgrmo.  It  ia  a  remarkable  isolsled 
mountain  nub».  rising  to  the  bcight  of  1950  feet 
aboTs  the  WB,  which  washea  its  foot  on  Ibe  E.  and 
N.,  while  on  the  other  two  sides  it  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain  near  Pannrmus,  a  broad  strip  of  whirh 
separates  it  entirely  frrsn  the  mountains  on  the  W. 
of  that  cily.  It  thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  natural 
fortress,  being  bouiujed  on  three  sidea  by  lofty  per- 
pendicular cliff*,  the  only  approach  being  on  the  S. 
side,  fliring  the  town  of  Palermo,  where  a  sleep  lig. 
ug  rend  has  been  constructed  in  modem  times, 
leading  up  to  the  conTent  of  So.  Sofalia,  near  lliB 
summit  of  lite  monnlain,  a  shrine  now  visited  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  whence  the  lume  of  MtiMt 
rdlegrino.  No  menliim  is  found  of  the  locality 
before  the  time  of  Pyrrbus,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians  as  a  fortress  or  fortified  poet,  but 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Epeirot  king.  (Diod. 
uii.  10,  Eic.  H.  p.  498.)  Ila  chief  celebrity,  how- 
ever, daua  tma  the  Fint  Punic  War,  towwds  lh« 
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dose  of  whieb  Hamilcar  Barca,  finding  bimaelf  un- 
able to  keep  tbe  field  against  the  Romans,  suddenly 
established  himself  with  his  whole  army  in  this 
mountain  fortress,  whera  he  maintained  himself  for 
nearlj  three  yeare,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  to  dislodge  him.  A  Roman  camp  was  esta- 
blished about  5  stadia  from  Panormus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ooTering  that  city,  which  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tlie  foot  of  the  moun  - 
tain.  Hamilcar  on  his  part  fortifie<l  the  only  avail- 
able approach,  and  skirmishes  took  place  almost 
daily  between  the  two  armies.  Polybius  has  left  us 
a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter uf  the  locality;  but  he  overrates  its  extent 
when  he  reckons  the  summit  of  the  mountain  as  not 
less  than  100  stadia  in  circuit.  The  upper  part  of 
it,  he  tells  us,  was  capable  of  cultivation,  and  pos- 
sessed abundance  of  fresh  water;  while  it  com- 
manded a  small  but  secure  port,  which  enabled 
Hamilcar  to  carry  on  hb  maritime  expeditions,  with 
which  he  raraged  the  coasts  both  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Pol.  L  56,  57  ;  Diod.  xxiii.  20,  Ezc.  H.  p.  506.) 
The  determination  of  this  port  is  the  only  topo- 
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graphical  difficulty  ooonected  with  Ereit.  kaii 
\Hi$L  of  Rome,  vol.  iL  p.  613)  supposes  it  to  bin 
been  the  small  bay  of  MonkeUo,  betweec  Mmk 
Peliegrmo  and  Capo  di  Galh  ;  but  this  oooU  bs."!! j 
have  been  efiectually  ocMnmanded  from  Enrte,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  small  cove  of  Sla.  Mom^ 
on  the  E.  side  ci  the  mountain,  is  the  one  mtasx 
Polybius  speaks  of  the  mountain  being  aoces&ibie  at 
three  points  only ;  but  two  of  these  most  have  bert> 
mere  paths,  rety  steep  and  difiicult.  Besides  ti» 
approach  from  Paiermo,  there  are  in  fibct  onlj  tv4 
breaks  in  the  line  of  cliffs,  one  of  which  leads  direc'Jt 
down  to  the  coTe  of  Sta.  Ifariau  The  afccompannr^ 
plan  (cofaed  from  CapL  Smyth's  surrey),  and  oatlbe 
view,  will  gire  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  uta 
mountain  fortress.  (Clnrer.  Sicil.  p.  277;  Amic.  ad 
FaxeU.  vii.  6.  p.  318;  Swinburne's  TrmU,  Jd.  li. 
p.  209,  &c) 

Mannert  has  erroneously  transferred  the  sit«  cf 
Ercte  to  the  headland  now  called  Capo  S.  Vi^, 
nearer  to  Eiyx  and  Drepana  than  to  Panonnos;  bei 
Polybius's  testimony  to  its  doee  proximity  to  thi 
latter  town  is  perftcUy  distinct.  [£.  H.  B.] 


VIBW  OF  MOUMT  BBOTA. 


ERDINl,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
occupants  of  Uie  western  side  of  Ireland  next  to  the 
Venniani  (Donegal),  and  north  of  the  Nagnut 
{CoTOia^hi)  =  the  parts  about  Loch  Erne  =^  Fer- 
managh. [R.  G.  L.] 

EREBINTHODES,  an  island  in  the  Propontvt, 
which  Pliny  mentions  with  Elaea  and  other  unknown 
islets.     [Elaka.]  [G.  L.] 

E'RESUS  or  EKESSUS  C^taof:  Eth.  TEp^o-ioj, 
*Ept<ntvs),  so  called  from  Eresus  tbe  son  of  M.Hcar. 
(Steph.  B.  ».  V.)  Eressus,  as  it  is  in  the  text  of 
Strabo  (p.  618),  was  a  city  of  Lesbos,  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  reaching  down  to  the  sea.  From  Eressus 
to  Cape  Sigrium  is  28  stadia,  as  the  MSS.  have  it, 
which  Casaubon  (ed.  Strab.)  has  changed  to  18. 
It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  its  ruins 
are  said  to  be  at  some  little  distance  from  a  place 
now  called  Ereato,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill. 
Eressus  joined  Mytilene  and  other  towns  in  Lesbos 
in  the  revolt  from  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelo. 
ponnesian  War(B.  c.  428);  but  it  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Paches,  the  Athenian  commander, 
shortly  after.  (Thuc.  iii.  25,  35.)  There  was  a 
fresh  revolt  from  Athens  (b.  c.  412).  and  a  fresh 
subjugation.  (Thuc.  viii.  23.)  It  revolted  a  third 
time  shortly  after  (Thuc.  viii.  100),  and  was  be- 
sieged by  Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege  to  follow  the 
Peloponnesinns  to  the  Hellespont.  In  b.  c.  392 
Thrasybulus  lost  many  ships  in  a  storm  off  Eresus, 
but  he  recovered  the  town,  with  other  places  in 
Lesbos,  for  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xiv.  94.)  Eresus 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  as  one  of  the  existing 
eitMB  of  Lesbos. 


Eresus  was  the  biitbplaoe  of  Tyrtamus,  to  wbmn 
his  master  Aristotle  gave  the  name  of  Theophi«t» 
Phaniais  another  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  was  sLn)  a 
native  of  Eresus.  According  to  the  poet  ArrJi«- 
tratus,  in  his  Gastronomia,  quoted  by  Athenaw* 
(iii.  p.  Ill),  if  ever  the  gods  eat  floor,  they  ■«» 
Hermes  to  buy  it  at  Eresus. 

The  name  of  the  town  on  the  coins  is  sud  to  bs 
always  EPESinN,  with  one  X  [G.  L.] 

ERETRIA.  l.CEpw-fKo:  Eth.  »EpfT«^.  ff^- 
Eptrpis,  'Ep«Tf)fdt:  Adj.  *EpeTpac6s,  •EptT^«)» 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  next  to  Chalcis  tbe 
most  powerful  city  in  Euboea,  was  situated  uptfi  t|w 
western  coast  of  the  island,  a  little  sooth  of  Cbalas, 
and  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  exteiww 
and  fertile  plain  of  LeUntum.  The  Epetri«n««« 
represented  as  lonians  (Herod.  viiL  46),  and  vef* 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Eretxia  in  .Attics. 
(Stnib.  via.  p.  447;  mpecting  the  Attic  Eietn*, 
see  Athehab,  p.  294.)  It  seems,  howeter,  tl»t 
the  population  was  not  purely  Ionic,  and,  •^^ 
ingly,  some  writers  related  that  it  had  been  coloDt<d 
from  the  Triphylian  Maclstus  in  Elis.  (Sferab  I  c) 
Strabo  relates  that  it  was  formerly  called  lleUii«>« 
and  Arotria.  , 

At  an  early  period  Kretria  was  one  of  the  J**^ 
maritime  states  in  Greece,  and  attained  ft  a^n 
degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  Andros,  Tenos, »«» 
Ceos,  as  well  as  other  islands,  were  at  one  tiow  »u^ 
jecttoEretria.  (Strab.  viii  p.  448.)  Accordinpw 
some  accounts,  they  took  part  in  the  oo]onu>a<)<>° 
C^mae  [O^mab,  p.  716],  and  they  foiUKlrf  »^ 
colonies  upon  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice.  E^"]!* 
is  mentioned  by  Homer.    (//.  ii.  537.)    Tbe  uuo- 
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tary  strengtli  of  the  state  was  attested  bj  an  inscrip- 
tion, preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  Amarynthian 
Artemis,  alK>at  a  mile  from  the  city,  recording  that 
in  the  procession  to  that  temple  the  Eretrians  had 
been  accustomed  to  march  with  3000  hopUtes,  600 
horsemen,  and  60  chariots.     (Strab.  L  c) 

Eretria  and  Chalcis  were  early  engaged  in  war 
with  each  other.  These  wars  seem  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  disputes  respecting  the  dirision  of  the 
plain  of  Leiantum,  which  lay  between  the  two  cities. 
(Strab.  L  c.)  In  <me  of  these  early  wars  some  of  the 
most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Miletus  and 
Samoa,  took  part.  (Thuc.  i.  15;  Herod,  t.  99; 
Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  Del.  289,)  In  gratitude  for 
the  ajtiiistance  which  the  Eretrians  had  received  on 
this  occasion  from  Miletus,  they  sent  five  ships  to 
the  Athenian  fleet  which  sailed  to  support  Miletus 
and  the  other  Ionic  cities  in  their  revolt  from  Persia, 
B.O.  500.  (Herod.  I.  c.)  But  tliis  step  caused 
their  ruin;  for,  in  B.C.  490,  a  Persian  force,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphemea,  sent  to  punish  the  Athe 
nians  and  Eretrians,  laid  siege  to  Eretria,  which  was 
betrayed  to  the  Persians  after  they  had  invested  the 
place  for  six  days.  The  town  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  away  to  Persia; 
but  their  lives  were  spared  by  Darius,  who  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Giiisian  territory.  (Herod,  vi. 
125.)  The  old  town  continued  in  ruins,  but  a 
new  town  was  rebuilt  a  little  more  to  the  south, 
which  soon  became  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. In  B.  c.  411,  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by 
the  Spartans  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  harbour  of  Ere- 
tria; and  those  of  the  Athenians  who  took  refuge  in 
Eretria,  as  a  city  in  alliance  with  them  were  put  to 
death  by  the  Eretrians,  who  therefore  joined  the 
rest  of  the  Euboeans  in  their  revolt  from  Athens. 
(Thuc  viii.  95.) 

After  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  find  Eretria  in 
the  hands  of  tyrants.     One  of  these,  named  Themi- 
Bon,  assisted  the  exiles  of  Oropus  in  recovering  pos- 
session  of  their  native  city  from  the  Athenians  in 
B.  G.  366.     (Died.   xv.  76  ;  comp  Dem.  de  Cor, 
p.  256;  Xen.  ffelL  vii.  4.  §  1.)     Themison  appears 
to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  Plutarchus, 
who  applied  to  the  Athenians  in  b.  c.  354  for  aid 
against  his  rival,  Callias  of  Chalcis,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  Philip  of  Macedon.     The  Athenians 
tent  a  force  to  his  assistance  under  the  command  of 
Phocion,  who  defeated   Callias   at   Tamjmae;  but 
Phocion,  suspecting   Plutarchus   of  treachery,  ex- 
pelled him  from  Eretria.     [See  Dkt.  of  Biogr,  vol. 
i.  p.  429.]      Popular  government  was  then  &ita- 
bll^ed;  but  shortly  afterwards  Philip  sent  a  force, 
which  destroyed  Porthmns,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  made  Cleitarchus  tyrant  of  the  city.      Clei- 
tarchus  governed  the  city  in  Philip's  interests  till 
B.  G.  341,  when  Cleitarchus  was  expelled  by  Phocion, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Euboca  on  the  proposition  of 
Demosthenes  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.    [/>tcf.  of  Biogr. 
vol.  i.  p.  784.]    Eretria  was  subsequently  .subject  to 
Macedonia;  but  in  the  war  with  Philip  V.  it  was 
taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Romans,  At- 
tains, and  Rhrdians,  upon  which  occasion  a  great 
number  of  paintings,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art 
fell  into  the  hands  df  the  victors.     (Liv.  xxxii.  16.) 
After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Eretria  was  de- 
clared free  by  the  Roman  senate.   (Polyb.  xviii.  30.) 

Eretria  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  of 
philosophy  founded  by  Menedemus,  a  native  of  this 
city,  and  a  disciple  of  Plata     \Didt.  of  Bitpgr.  vol. 
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0.  p.  1037.]  The  philosophers  of  this  school  wart 
called  Eretrici  (*Ep«Tf^iKo(,  Strab.  x.  p.  448  ;  Diog. 
lAcrt  i.  17,  ii.  126  ;  Athen.  ii.  p  55,  d. ;  Cio. 
Acad.  ii.  42,  de  Oral.  iii.  17,  Tutc.  v.  39.)  The 
tragic  poet  Achaeus,  a  contemporaiy  of  Aeschylus, 
was  a  native  of  Eretria.  It  appears  from  the  comio 
poet  Sopater  tliat  Eretria  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  flour  (ap  Athen.  iv.  p.  160). 

Strabo  says  that  Old  Eretria  was  opposite  Oropiis, 
and  the  passsge  across  the  strait  60  stadia  ;  and 
that  New  Eretria  was  opposite  Delphinium,  and  the 
paa««ge  across  40  stadia  (ix.  p.  403).  Thucydides 
makes  the  passage  from  Oropus  to  New  Eretria  60 
stadia  (viii.  95).  New  Eretria  stood  at  K<uitn\ 
and  Old  Eretria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vathy. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  New  Erelrisu 
^  The  entire  circuit  of  the  ruined  walls  and  towers 
of  the  Acropolis  still  subsist  on  a  rocky  height, 
which  is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  marshy 
plain.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  remains  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  plain  a  large  portion  of  the 
town  walls,  with  many  foundations  of  buildings  in 
the  inclosed  place.  The  situation  was  defended  to 
the  west  by  a  river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  a 
marsh."  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iL  pp.  443, 
445.) 

The  territory  of  Eretria  extended  from  sea  to  sea. 
Between  Old  Eretria  and  New  Eretria  was  Aka- 
RYNTUUS  ;  south  of  Old  Eretria,  Tamynab  •,  and 
further  south,  Pokthmus.  In  the  ulterior  were 
Dystcs  and  Oechalia. 

The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Amarynthus  :  the  bull  on  the 
reverse  probably  has  reference  to  the  brazen  buU 
which  the  Eretrians  dedicated  at  Olympia.  (Pans. 
V.  27.  §  9  ;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.) 
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2.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  disti  ict  Phthiotls, 
near  Pharsalus.  It  was  here  that  Quintius  Flanii- 
ninus  halted  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march 
from  Pherae  towards  Scotussa,  in  B.C.  197.  Leake 
places  it  at  the  village  of  TjangUf  where  he  found 
the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city.  "  A  long  and 
narrow  table-summit  fbnned  the  citadel,  of  which 
the  lower  courses  of  the  walls  still  exist  in  their 
whole  circuit  The  town  walls  are  still  better  pre- 
served, and  are  extant  in  some  parts  on  the  eastern 
side  to  the  height  of  IS  or  20  feet  Here  also  are 
two  door- ways  still  perfect"  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434, 
X.  p.  447  ;  Polyb.  xviii.  3,  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  xxxii.  13; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  *I^4rpia  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol,  iv.  p  466.) 

EKETUM  {'Hprrrdy:  Eth.  *Hprir7yo5:  Grotia 
Marozza),  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  situated  on  the 
Via  Salaria,  at  its  junction  with  the  Via  Nomentana, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Tiber,  and  about  18  miles 
from  Rome.  From  the  mention  of  its  name  by 
Virgil  atnong  the  Sabine  cities  which  joined  in  the 
war  against  Aeneas  (^Aen.  vii.  71 1),  we  may  presume 
that  it  was  considered  as  an  ancient  town,  and  one 
of  some  importance  in  early  times «  but  it  never  bean 
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may  piomineni  part  in  history,  tboagh  finom  its  po- 
siiion  new  the  frontiers  of  the  Sabine  and  Roman 
territories,  and  on  the  line  bj  which  the  former 
people  must  advance  apon  Rome,  it  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  conflicts  between  the  two  nations.  The 
Znl  of  these  occnrred  in  the  reig^n  of  TuUos  Hos- 
tiliiis,  daring  the  war  of  that  monarch  with  the 
Sabines  (Dionys.  iii.  32);  his  succe;»sor  Tarquinius 
Priscus  also  defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  friendly  dinposition  of  the  Sabines 
to  advance  through  their  territory,  at  Eretum  (Id.  iii. 
59,  iv.  3);  and  Tarquinius  Superbns  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Sabines  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. (Id.  iv.  51.)  Under  the  Roman  republic 
also  we  find  two  victories  recorded  over  the  Sabines 
at  the  same  j^ce,  the  one  by  the  consuls  Postumiua 
and  Menenius  in  b.c.  503,  the  other  by  C.  Nautius 
in  B.C.  458.  (Id.  v.  46;  Liv.  iii.  29.)  During  the 
decemvirate  also  the  Sabines  establi^ihed  their  head- 
quarters at  Eretum,  from  whence  they  ravaged  the 
Roman  territory.  (Liv.  iii.  38 ;  Dionys.  xi.  3.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as  the 
pUce  from  whence  Hannibal  diverged  to  attack  the 
slmne  of  Feronia  in  Etruria,  during  his  advance  on 
Rome  (or,  according  to  others,  on  his  reti^eat)  by  the 
Sularian  Way.  (Liv.  xzvi.  11.)  But  though  its 
pdeiitlon  thus  brings  it  frequently  into  notice,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was,  under  the  Roman  dominion  at 
least,  a  very  inconsiderable  place.  Strabo  says  it 
was  little  more  than  a  village,  and  Valerius  Maidmus 
terms  it  *'  vicus  Sabinae  regionis."  Pliny  does  not 
even  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  the  Sabines,  nor 
is  its  name  found  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm :  hence  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  did  not  enjoy  municipal 
privileges,  and  was  dependent  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  probably  Nomentum.  But  its  name 
is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries  as  a  station  on  the 
Salarian  Way,  and  it  must  therefore  have  continued 
to  exist  as  late  as  the  fourth  century.  From  this 
time  all  trace  of  it  disappean.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228 ; 
YaL  Max.  il  4.  §  5;  ftm.  Ant,  p.  306;  Tab.  PetU.) 
The  position  of  Eretum  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
dispute,  though  the  data  furnished  by  ancient  autho- 
rities are  sufficiently  precise.  The  Itineraries  place 
it  18  miles  from  Rome;  and  Dionysius  in  one  passage 
(xi.  3)  calls  it  140  stadia  (17^  miles)  from  the  city, 
though  in  another  place  (iii.  32)  he  gives  the  same 
distance  at  only  107  stadia.  Strabo  adds  that  it 
was  situated  at  the  point  of  jtmction  of  the  Via 
SaUria  and  Via  Nomentana;  a  circumstance  which 
could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  position,  but  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  exact  course  of  the 
Via  SaUria,  which  appears  to  have  undergone  re- 
peated changes  in  ancient  times.  [Via  Salaria.] 
Hence  Ghaupy  was  led  to  fix  the  site  q£  Eretum  at 
a  place  called  Rimane,  where  there  were  some  Roman 
ruins  near  a  bridge  called  the  Ponte  di  Caaa  CoUa^ 
but  this  spot  is  not  less  than  21  miles  from  Rome; 
on  the  other  hand,  Monte  RotondOf  the  site  chosen 
by  Cluverius,  is  little  more  than  15  miles  from 
Rome,  and  could  never  by  possibility  have  been  on 
the  Via  Nomentana.  The  hill  now  known  as  Grotta 
MarozeOf  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Via  Nomentana, 
rather  more  than  3  miles  beyond  Nomentum,  has 
therefore  decidedly  the  best  claim :  it  is,  according 
to  Nibby,  by  actual  measurement  17^  miles  from 
Rome,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Via  Sa- 
laria did  not  follow  the  same  line  with  the  modem 
road  of  that  name,  but  quitted  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  near  Monte  RoUmdo,  and  joined  the  Via 
Nomentana  near  the  spot  above  indicated.     There 
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are  no  rams  at  Grotta  Maroxza,  bo!  the  site  b  Js* 
scribed  aa  well-adapted  for  that  of  a  town  of  mj^ 
extent  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  667  ;  Chaupy,  ifotic* 
dHoract,  vol  iii.  pp.  85 — 92;  Nibby,  Dmtcni  S 
Roma,  voL  iL  pp.  143 — 147;  Gell,  Top.  of  i2ns*, 
p.  202.)  At  a  short  distance  from  this  hill  an 
some  sulphureous  springs  now  known  as  ttw  Bop^t 
(ft*  Grotta  AfaroszOj  which  are  in  all  pro^la  tr 
those  anciently  known  as  the  Aqdak  LABA5A&,tbe 
AaSayii  SSora  of  Strabo,  who  describes  them  a»  9t> 
ated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretum.  (Sinb.  r. 
p.  238.)  [E.  H.  B.) 

ERE'ZII,  are  phced  by  Pliny  (v.  30)  in  Mv^Il, 
and  thus  menticmed:  "  Apollcmiatoe  a  Bhr&Leo 
amne,  Erezii,  Miletopolitae ;"  from  which  we  cviri- 
elude  that  the  place  was  about  ApoUonia  an!  Miildo- 
poUs.  It  is  remarked  (Plin.  B.  JV.  ed.  Hard,  yotof, 
&c  ad  lib.  V.  no.  Ixxxiv.)  that  all  the  MSSl  of  PLinj 
have  EresiL  The  correction  seems  |Hx>b«bIe  eoouf  b. 
for  the  reasons  there  given.  The  Table  has  a  ia:n< 
Aigesis  on  the  road  finom  Pergamura  to  CT?ii^\ 
and  35  fix>m  Pergamum.  Cramer  QAtia  ilc»^r, 
vol.  L  p.  58)  considers  this  the  same  place  as  tk 
Argiza  of  Uierocles  {Synecd.  p.  663),  which  seems 
probable.  He  would  also  identify  it  with  ?hu)i 
Erezii,  which  may  be  true,  but  is  not  quite  » 
certain.  [G.  Lj 

ERGA.     [Ilbroetbs.] 

ERGASTE'RIA,  a  pkoe  in  Mysia,  on  the  rod 
from  Pergamum  to  Cyucus,  and  440  sUdia  frum 
Pergamum.  "  Galen,  in  proceeding  to  Erga^teris 
from  Pecgamnm,  remarked  a  great  quantity  of  me- 
tallic substance,  which  he  calls  motybdaena.  Gako, 
de  Jfedkam,  Simp,  ix.  22."  (Leake,  Asia  Mvmt,  p. 
271.)  [G.L] 

ERGAVTCA.    [Celtiberia.] 

ERGETIUM  CEp7^Tii»r :  Etk.  ^EfTerTwos).  » 
city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Stephanos  of  Byamtinm 
(#.  V.)  on  the  authority  of  Philistus.  No  mentiiO  uf 
it  is  found  in  history,  but  the  Ergetini  are  cnoro«- 
rated  by  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  SicU/  w. 
stipendiaiy  condition.  (Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14.)  It  « 
evidently  the  same  pUu:e  called  by  Silios  Italicui 
(xiv.  250)  Erggtum,  where  the  MSS.  give  the  ram- 
tions  Ergentum  and  Hergentum,  and  this  renders  it 
probable  that  the  Sergentium  (Sc^cmor)  of  P^h 
lemy  (iii.  4.  §  1 3)  is  only  another  form  of  the  saitte 
name.  The  site  assigned  by  this  last  author  wonJd 
agree  fairly  well  wiUi  that  of  a  place  calied  i^ 
CittadeUa,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  hill  now  cnwiw 
by  the  town  o^Aidone,  According  to  Fazelk  <^' 
biderable  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  were  in  bis  tci* 
visible  on  this  spot,  which  he  erroneoosly  identJJtf 
with  tiioae  of  Herbita.  (FazelL  x.  2.  p.  445 ;  Clover. 
Sidl.  p.  338.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERGPNUS  CEfrylwi),  a  tributary  of  ti»  "/^ 
Hebrua  in  Thrace,  the  modern  Erbate.  (Ap»!j*»- 
Rhod.  i.  217;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  Tbtf 
seems  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  one  called  by  ivi>^ 
authors  Regina  CPiryJVo;  Leo  Armen  p^  434 ;  owifw 
also  Strab.  vii.  p.  331).  \}*  ^J 

ERGISCE  (jEfrylami),  a  town  of  Thra*',  ap- 
parently in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dariscas,  bot  rts 
site  is  unknown.  (Aeschin.  m  Ciei.  ^  396,  »• 
Reiske  ;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  234,  de  Uakm.  p  ^0 

ERIBOEA.     [Eribohjm.] 

ERIBOLUM   or  ERIBOLUS  CM*«*^V  u 
Cass.;  'Epieo^  Ptol.  v.  1)  is  placed  by  the  T«We, 
under  Uie  name  of  Eribulo,  south  d  the  bsy  «  An- 
taeus, with  the  numeral  XII.,  and  north  of  ^'^^ 
It  is  Uyribolnm  m  the  Jerusalem  Itin.    \^^ 
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lUsUi&p  of  AttUk  Minor,  places  it,  under  the  laine  of 
KriboloB,  at  the  head  of  the  golf  of  Aatacna,  which 
agrees  with  Dion  Cassias  (Epit.  Xiph.  Luviii.  39), 
w^ho  speaks  of  it  as  a  naval  station  opposite  to  Nico> 
media.  According  to  stune  authorities,  the  site  is 
J^aramiual ;  others  call  the  site  ErekU  or  Etegli. 
The  figure  of  a  house  in  the  Table  indicates  a  town, 
perhapa  with  warm  springs.  [Q.  L.] 

ERICI'NIUM,  a  town  of  Perrhaehilt  in  Tbcs- 
saly,  situated  near  the  frontiers  of  Histiaeotis.  Its 
site  is  uncertain,  but  Leake  conjectures  that  it  stood 
at  Lejlthero  kh6riy  though  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  at  this  place.  (Liv.  xzxvi.  13,  »''^'*-  25  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Grwce^  vol.  iv.  p.  315.) 

ERICUSA     [AxoLiAB  Imsulab.] 

ERIDANUS  CHpt8av(;0  ^m  tde  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Padus  or  Po,  the  great  river  of 
Northern  Italy.  The  appellation  was  adopted  from 
them  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  hence  is  occasionally 
used  even  by  Latin  prose  ¥rriters.  (Virg.  Georg,  i. 
481 ;  Ovid.  MtU  ii.  324;  Propert  i.  12.  4;  Martial, 
iii.  67.  2 ;  &c)  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  name  was  not  in  the  first  instance  applied 
to  the  Padus,  but  belonged  to  quite  a  different  region 
of  Europe,  and  was  some  time  before  it  acquired  the 
signification  in  which  it  was  afterwards  employed. 
The  name  of  tlie  Eridanus  appears  in  the  earliest 
Greek  authorities  inseparably  connected  with  the 
w«lI-known  &ble  of  the  sisters  of  Phaethon,  and  the 
trees  that  wept  tears  of  amber.  This  myth  appeara 
to  have  been  already  known  to  Hesiod  (Uygin.  154; 
Hesiod,  Fr.  184.  ed.  Markscheffel),  who  in  his  extant 
works  notices  the  Eridanus  among  the  Greek  rivers 
of  the  world  {Thtog.  338):  but  we  have  no  idea  of 
the  geographical  position  which  he  assigned  it.  The 
current  opinion  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  Eridanus  was  a  river  in  the  more 
westerly  regions  of  Europe,  but  flowing  into  the  sea 
on  the  north  of  that  continent.  (Herod,  iii.  115.) 
The  historian,  however,  rejects  this  notion,  and  treats 
both  the  name  and  existence  of  the  Eridanus  as  a 
mero  fiction  of  the  Greek  poets :  a  view  adopted  at  a 
much  later  period  by  Stmbo  (v.  p.  215).  The 
vagueness  of  the  notions  entertained  concerning  its 
situation  is  farther  proved  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Pliny,  Aesciiylus  spoke  of  the  Eridanus  as  a  river 
of  Iberia,  and  identified  it  with  the  Rhodanus.  (Plin. 
zxxvii.  9L  s.  1 1.)  According  to  Hyginus,  Pherecydes 
was  the  first  who  identified  the  Eridanus  with  the 
Padus.  (Hygin.  154.)  Euripides  evidently  adopts 
the  same  view,  as  he  connects  the  former  river  with 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  (Eur.  Hijpp,  737);  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  have  become  gradually  esta* 
blished  among  the  Greeks.  Scylaz,  writing  about 
the  middle  (^  the  4th  century  B.C.,  distinctly  places 
the  river  Eridanus  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Padus  is  the  river  which 
he  meant.  (Scyl.  p.  6.  §  19.)  The  same  view  was 
henceforth  adopted  by  all  the  geographers  except 
Strabo,  who,  not  choosing  to  admit  the  identity  of  the 
two  rivers,  rejects  alU^ether  the  Eridanus  as  a  mere 
fiction,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  Electrides,  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  at  its  mouth  (Stnb.  v.  p.  215; 
PoL  iL  16;  Scymn.  Ch.  391—397 ;  Plin.  liL  16.  s.  20, 
xxxvii.  8.  s.  11;  Dionys.  Per.  289—293;  Diod.  v. 
23:  Pans.  L  3.  §  6,  v.  14.  §  3.) 

The  real  &ct  appears  to  be,  that  the  name  of 

Eridanus  was  originally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a 

great  riv«r  tn  <Ae  wifrih  of  Europe^  on  the  shores  of 

which  amber  was  produced,  and  of  which  some  vague 

^report  had  reaclted  them  through  means  of  the 
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tmden  who  hronght  the  amber  itself  firam  the  shorra 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  It  is  idle 
to  inquire  what  the  river  renlly  meant  was;  whether 
the  Oder  or  Vistula,  at  the  mouths  of  which  amber 
is  now  found  in  the  greatest  quantity,  or  some  other 
river  of  the  N.  of  Germany.  The  name  Eridanus 
is  evidently  closely  connected,  if  not  identical,  with 
that  of  Bhodamut  and  it  is  probable  enough  that 
Hhtniu  is  only  another  form  of  tlie  same  word. 
(Latham,  (rermoaui,  p.  13.)  Hence,  in  the  vague 
geographical  notions  cf  the  early  Greeks,  one  great 
river  was  easily  confounded  with  another.  Aeschylus, 
as  already  mentioned,  identified  the  Eridanus  and 
Rhodanus:  while  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  writing  at  a 
much  later  period,  but  evidently  following  some 
earlier  poet,  describes  the  two  rivers  as  arms  of  the 
same  great  stream,  another  portion  of  which  flowed 
into  the  ocean.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  596,  627,  628.) 
Amber  appeara  to  have  been  brought  in  very  early 
times  (as  it  still  was  in  the  days  of  Pliny)  overland 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Adriatic; 
here  it  was  purchased  by  the  Phoenicians  and  early 
Greek  tradere :  whence  it  came  to  be  regarded,  by  a 
veiy  natural  error,  as  a  production  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  of  the  Eridanus  being  inseparably 
connected  with  the  production  of  amber,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  to  the  great  river  that  fdrms  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  gum  • 
like  nature  of  the  substance  itself  evidently  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  of  its  distilling  or  exuding  from  trees, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  by  the  poets  and  my 
th(^raphen  to  the  poplara  that  adorned  the  banks 
cf  the  Padus,  now  assumed  to  be  the  true  Eridanus. 
(Cluver.  ItaL  pp.  390 — 393;  Wemsdorf,  Exc.  ii.  ad 
Av.'en.  Or.  Marit.) 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  connection  between 
the  Eridanus  and  Padus  have  been  given  at  some 
length,  on  account  of  its  important  bearing  on  the 
progress  of  ancient  geography:  the  geographical 
account  of  the  latter  river  and  its  tributaries  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Padus. 

Several  ancient  writera  placed  near  the  mouth  of 
the  mythical  Eridanus  certain  iBlands  which  they 
called  the  Elkctrides  Insuuik  ('HAfficTp/8«s 
pnaoi)f  on  the  shores  of  which  it  was  said  that  much 
amber  was  found,  from  whence  their  name  waa 
derived.  But  as  there  are  in  &ct  no  islands  in  this 
part  of  the  Adriatic,  except  those  actually  fo  med  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Padus,  Strabo  and  Pliny  reject 
altogether  the  existence  of  the  Electrides  as  fabulous, 
while  other  writera  seem  to  have  sought  them  among 
the  numerous  groups  of  islands  which  line  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  v.  p.  215;  Plin. 
xxxvii.  2  s.  1 1  )  As  much  of  the  amber  collected 
in  the  Baltic  is  really  found  in  the  islands  at  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  obscure  tradition  of  this  fact  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  Electrides,  which  were  sub- 
sequently transferred,  together  with  the  Eridanus 
itself  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.       [E.  H.  B.] 

ERl'DANUS,  a  river  of  Attica,  a  tributary  of  the 
Uissus.     [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

ERIGON  CEpiytiy,  Strab.  vii.  pp.  327,  330; 
*Ep*iyv¥,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  8).  tlie  great  W.  branch  of 
the  river  Axius,  which,  having  its  source  in  the 
Paeonian  mountains,  took  a  NE.  oourae  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  main  stream  at  no  great  distance  from 
Stobi.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Bulgarians  Zrtui  Rjeka,  and  by  the  Turks  Kuljub 
Kard'Su.  (Comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol. 
iii.  pp.  268,  275.)     The  geography  of  the  basiu  of 
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this  river  »  so  imperfecUj  known  that  its  eoiine 
cannot  be  traced.  PE*  B.  J.] 

ERINKIA  CEpfi'ffia),  a  town  in  MegariB,  in 
which  was  a  monument  of  AatoooS,  dauf^hter  of 
Cadmos.  As  it  appears  to  have  stood  inland  en 
the  northern  part  of  the  isthmus,  Leake  places  it  at 
Ktindura,  (Pans,  i  44.  §  5  ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  iu  p.  408.) 

ERFNEUS  or  ERrNEUM.  1.  C^patt^s,  *Ep(. 
p«6¥:  Eth.  'Ep(ye^Ti)f/Epiyff«i&f),  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  tetrapolis  of  Doris,  described  bj  Strabo  as  Ijing 
below  the  town  of  Pindns :  it  probably  stood  upon 
the  river  of  the  latter  name.  (Strab.  viii  p.  868, 
IX.  p.  427;  Thuc,  i.  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  691;  Ptol. 
iti.  15.  §  15;  Steph.  B.  s,  v. ;  Tzetz.  cui  Lgoophr, 
741.  S^hol.  ad  Pmd.  Pyth,  i.  121;  Mel.  ii.  3; 
Plin.  IV.  7.  B.  18}  Leake,  Northern  Oreece^  voL  ii. 
p.  91,  seq.) 

8.  CEptvff^y),  a  town  of  PhthiofciB  in  Thessaly, 
mentioned  onlv  by  Strabo.  Its  site  is  uncertain, 
but  Leake  conjectures  that  the  remains  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Enipeos  near  KoHoiMuhi  may  be  those 
of  Erineum.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  484;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p^  471). 

8.  The  sea-port  of  Rhypes  ui  Achaia.  [Rhtpss.] 

ERFNEUS  (*Epivf4r),  a  small  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Helomm.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (vii.  80, 82).  fram  whom 
we  leam  that  it  was  Uie  second  river  crossed  by  the 
Athenians  in  their  disastrous  retreat  from  Syracuse, 
and  intermediate  between  the  Cacyparis  and  Asi- 
nams.  Hence  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  small 
stream  now  called  the  Miranda^  which  flows  into  the 
sea  just  tn  the  N.  of  the  modem  town  of  Avoia,  and 
is  hence  frequently  called  Fiume  di  Avoku  It  is 
distant  about  6  miles  from  the  Cacyparis  (CamU2t), 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  Asinarus  (/W- 
conara).  (Smyth's  Sioify.  p.  176;  Cluver.  SieiL  p. 
184.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river  which  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  8.)  "Opiws  or'^tKOf.  [E.  H.B.] 

ERISANE.     [LoBKTAHi.] 

ERrnUM,  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Tbessaly, 
appears  to  have  been  near  Cyretiae,  since  it  was 
taken  along  with  the  latter  town  by  M.  Baebius  in 
B.  o.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  18.)  Leake  places  it  at 
Paleokaetro,  a  village  above  Sykidj  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vurgarit,  a  river  of  Tripolitis.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Ge<»rge,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cyretiae,  Leake  noticed  an  inscribed  stone, 
on  which  the  name  of  Apollodoms  is  followed  by  a 
word  beginning  EPH,  which  he  conjectures  with 
much  probability  may  be  the  place  called  Eritium 
by  Livy.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv.  ppu 
310,  313). 

ERIZA  {rh''Zpi{a:  Eth.  'Epi(nv6s).  The  Bo- 
man  general  Cn.  Manlius,  after  reaching  the  river 
Chans  [Chaus],  came  to  Eriza,  a  city  which  he 
took  by  assault.  Livy  (xxxviii.  14)  does  not  say 
what  was  the  time  of  the  march  firam  the  Chaus  to 
Eriza;  but  his  narrative  shows  that  Eriza  was  be- 
tween the  Chans  and  the  Indus.  The  Erizeli  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  2),  it  is  supposed  by  some  critics,  are 
the  Erizeni,  and  that  the  name  should  be  written  so; 
but  Ptolemy's  Erizeli  are  in  a  different  place.  Pliny 
(x.  43)  speaks  of  a  "  regio  Erizena "  in  Asia,  by 
which  he  means  the  province  of  Asia.  The  ethnic 
name  Erizeni  appears  on  a  rare  medal,  which  also 
contains  the  name  KAOC — the  river  Chans.  We 
need  not  infer  from  this  that  Eriza  was  on  the  Chaus, 
because  there  are  many  instances  of  towns  being 
thus  dengnated,  though  they  were  aeveral  miles  dis- 
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tant  from  the  nver.     Eriza  became  n  town  of  qv 
copal  rank.  fG.  L.] 

ERIZEXI.    [Eriza] 

ERKAGINUM (EfrroytMr), is  placed  by Ptokmr 
(ii.  10)  among  the  towns  of  the  Salyea  in  Galik 
Narbonensis.  In  the  Itins.  it  is  the  first  statieD  from 
AreUte  {Aries).  Though  the  distanoes  ia  the 
Itins.  do  not  quite  agree,  the  site  of  the  place  sanas 
to  be  St.  Gabriel  D'AnviUe  statea  that  a  max^k 
has  been  f  jund  at  SL  Gabrid  with  the  inscripcitsi 
Emaginenses.  SL  Gahriel  is  a  hamkt  on  the  road 
from  Aries  to  7\irascan.  [G.  L.] 

ERNODUKUM,  a  town  in  Gallia,  which  the  As- 
tonine  Itin.  places  on  a  road  finom  Bordigala  (&r> 
deaux)  to  Augustodunnm  (^Auhm).  The  ruad  passes 
through  Avaricum  {Bourges);  and  13  Gallic  le^raes 
from  Bonrges,  on  the  Bordeaux  aide  of  BomyeSy 
was  Emodurum.  The  next  place  to  Emodunuiv^^B 
the  Bordeaux  side,  is  Ar;^ntomagaa.  The  pUce 
was  called  Emotomm  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ter- 
minaUon  "  durum  '  indicates  a  river,  iumI  the  bite  of 
Emodnrum  is  fixed  at  St.  Ambroise,  at  the  pa.*«i£< 
of  the  river  Amon,  a  branch  of  the  Cher.     [G.  L] 

ERCCHUS  OSp«XoO>  *  PiMKian  towo^destrojed 
by  the  army  of  Xezzes.  Its  position  is  nooertsifl. 
(Herod.  viiL  33.) 

ERPEDITANI,  in  Ireland,  another  name  of  the 
Enlini.     [Erdini.]  [;R.G.L.] 

ERU'BRUS,  is  a  sma]]  branch  of  the  Hieeils, 
mentioned  by  Ausonius  {MoseQa,  359): — 

"  Te  rspidns  Gelbis,  te  marmore  clams  Erubns.* 

The  Erubms  is  the  Rucer,  a  small  stream  tbst 
flows  into  the  Mosei  a  little  below  Trier.      [G.  L.] 

ERYMANDRUS  or  ERYMANTHUS  C^f^ 
tidMbpos,  Arrian,^fKi&.  iv.  6;  *Ef  v/ub^r,  Polyb.  sL 
32;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25;  Curt.  viU.  9.  §  20),  the 
principal  river  of  Drangiana,  which  rises  in  the  k>«v 
range  ci  the  Paropanu&an  mountains,  and,  after  fl^fw- 
ing  .through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  enters  the 
lake  Zarah.  Its  present  name  is  Ilmend  or  Bil- 
mend.  The  name  of  the  river  is  not  given  by  Pto- 
lemy. M.  Burnouf  has  supposed  it  to  be  Uie  An* 
chotus;  but  Professor  Wilson  believes  theAncbrjntf 
to  have  been  one  of  the  tribntaries  of  the  Helmend. 
and  probably  the  modem  Arband-ab.  (^'^i^'Q* 
ArianOy  pp.  156,  157.)  Arrian  supposed,  incor- 
rectly, that  it  was  lobt  in  the  sands ; .  he  places  on  its 
banks  a  tribe  called  Euergitae,  whom  Professor  Wil- 
son suspects  aro  really  the  Agriaspee.  The  moders 
river  is  described  by  Pottinger  in  his  travels  is 
BaluchisUtn.  It  appears  to  be  of  great  siie.  uaA 
carries  down  with  it  a  great  body  of  water.  (Pot- 
tinger, BaUiehistan,  p.  405.)  [V.] 

ERYMANTHUS  ('Epv/M^s),  a  lofty  imnge  ^ 
mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  Achaia,  sod 
Elis.  It  formed  the  western  point  of  the  nortbcra 
barrier  of  Arcadia;  and  Mt  Lsiinpeia,  which  extends 
southwards,  is  a  pMtion  of  the  range.  The  t»^ 
principal  hrights  aro  now  called  Olonos  and  K^- 
font,  the  funner  being  7297  feet  above  the  terd  d 
the  sea,  and  tlie  latter  6227  feet.  From  Eiymsn- 
thus  four  rivers  rise,  —  the  Eleian  Pesetas,  the 
Arcadian  Erymanthus,  and  the  Pconts  and  Selinas 
of  Achaia.  The  river  Erymanthos,  which  is  * 
tributary  of  the  Achelous,  is  spoken  '  f  noAtr  the 
latter  name.  [Agbbu>u&]  Mount  Eiymtftbos 
is  celebrated  in  myUntJo^y  as  the  haunt  of  the  fitf<* 
boar  destroyed  by  Heroules.  (Strab.  nil  pp«  ^^ 
357;  Pans.  v.  7.  §  I,  vWL  24.  §  4,  seq.;  Horn. /W 
vi.  104;  Apollod.  ii.  5^   Leake,  Mortm,  voLikf 
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t59,  Pdop<»ne^iaea,  pp.  808,  804,  894;  Boblaje, 
Mbfehercheg,  &c  pp.  118,  184;  Cnitiiu,  Pdopom^ 
muatj  Tol.  i.  pp^  17, 384.). 

EBYMNAE  (Efntpamd:  Etk,  'E^v/iMuos),  a  town 
of  Ljcia,  on  the  aathority  of  the  Ljfciaea  of  Akz- 
ander.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  [G.  L.] 

ERYTHEIA  INSULA.     [Gadbs.] 

ERYTHI'Nl  ('£pv0tvoi),  a  place  on  the  oowt  of 
Paphlagonia,  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  (/I. 
ii.  855).  It  has  been  snppoeed,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  the  passage  on  the  Paphlagonians  and  their 
towns  was  an  interpolation  of  later  times,  and  that 
the  old  poet  was  unacquainted  with  the  Eozine  and 
its  coasts.  (Schlegel,  <fe  Geogr.  Horn,  p.  135; 
Broeka,  dt  Gtogr.  Myth.  p.  58.)  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
545)  fixed  the  position  of  the  town  upon  two  rocks, 
called,  from  their  colonr,  *ZpvOp7yot,  (Comp.  Af¥m. 
Per^  p.  6.)  It  was  situated  90  stadia  £.  of 
Amastris,  and  60  stadia  N.  of  Cromna.     [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHRAE  (^ZfmBpaii  Etk  "ZpvBpdios),  an 
ancient  town  in  Boytia,.  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  mother-citj  ci  Erjthrae  in 
BcssMa-  (Horn.  /I  il.  499 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404).  It 
lay  a  littie  south  of  the  Asopns,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cithaeroo.  The  camp  of  Mardonius  extended 
along  the  Asopns  from  Erythrae  and  past  Hysiae 
to  the  territory  of  Plataea.  (HenxL  iz.  15,  85.) 
Erythrae  is  frequently  mentioned  by  other  autho- 
rities in  connection  with  Hysiae.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pansanias.  Leake  places  it  to  the 
eastward  of  KataUa  at  the  foot  of  the  mcks,  where 
axe  some  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  together 
with  a  church  containing  a  Doric  column  and  its 
capital.  (Tbuc  iii.  84;  Eurip.  Bacch.  751;  Xen. 
BeU.  ▼.  4.  §  49,  where  it  is  called  l^vSpd;  Pans, 
ix.  8.  §  1 ;  StepL  B.  3.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Gretoe, 
voL  ii.  p.  389.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Oscdae,  probably  the  har- 
bour of  Enpalium.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Staph.  B.  «.  v.; 
Leake,  Northern  Gresee,  vol.  ii.  p.  618.) 

ERYTHRAE  ('Epvepo/:  Eth,  'E^^pcubt),  *<a 
city  of  the  looians  "  (Steph.  B.  a,  v.),  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Aaia  of  Hecataeua;  to  which  the 
compiler  adds, — ^  and  it  was  called  KMnro^oAtr, 
from  Cnopns."  Erythrae  was  one  of  the  Ionian 
cities.  (Herod,  i  148.)  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Pausanias  (til  3.  §  7),  the  place  was  ori- 
ginaOy  settled  by  Eiythrus,  the  son  of  Bhadaman- 
Uins,  frtnn  Crete;  and  thedty  was  occupied,  together 
with  Cretans,  by  Lyciaos,  Carians,and  Pamphylians. 
While  all  these  people  were  Uringtqgether  in  Erythiae, 
Cleopus  the  son  of  Codrus,  having  collected  fbom  all 
the  cities  of  Ionia  such  as  he  could  from  eadi,  intro- 
duced Uiem  into  the  pUuse,  to  live  with  the  EiythrseL 
Strabo  (p.  633)  has  the  traditioii  of  Cnopns,  an  ille- 
jritimate  son  of  Codrus,  founding  Erythrae.  Accord- 
ing to  Casanbon,  the  MS&  of  Strabo  hsve  the  name 
''Cnopus,"  which  he  would  alter  to  "  Cleopus;**  but 
perhaps  "  Cleopus  "  in  Pausanias  should  be  corrected. 
Polyaenns  (viiL43)  has  the  stoiyof  Cnopua,  and  how, 
by  a  stratagem,  he  got  possession  of  Erythrae,  after 
killing  the  inhabitants;  a  story  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  Pausanias  in  probability,  for 
we  can  conoeive  a  general  massacre  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Erythrae  and  the  seizure  of  their 
town,  better  than  the  story  of  Cnopns  and  his  men 
walking  in  to  live  together  with  the  original  people. 
Hippias  of  Erythrae,  in  the  second  book  of  his  His- 
tories of  his  native  place,  told  a  story  of  the  mnrder 
of  Cnopns  and  the  usurpation  (^  his  power  by  Or- 
fyges.  and  of  the  extravagant  tvxanav  and  violent 
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>  death  of  Ortyges;  which  Atheoaens  has  preserved 
(vi.  p.  859X     The  early  history  of  Erythrae,  like  . 
that  of  most  of  the  Ionian  towns  in  Asia,  was  un- 
known.   Strabo^  in  another  place  (p.  404),  calls  it  a 
settlement  from  Erythtae  in  Boeotia. 

Strabo  (p.  644)  describes  Erythrae  as  being  in 
the  peninsula  which  he  calls  the  peninsula  of  the 
Teians  and  the  Erythraeans.  He  places  the  Tei- 
ans  on  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  CUuo- 
menii  on  the  north  side  [Clazomehab]  ;  and  the 
Erythraei  dwell  within  it.  The  boundary  between 
the  Erythrsea  and  Clazomenae  was  the  Hypocrem- 
nus.  On  the  south,  Eras  or  Gerae  [Eras]  belonged 
to  the  Teians.  The  peninsula  lying  west  of  a  line 
dmwn  from  Gerae  to  Hypocremnus  most  be  supposed 
to  be  the  Erythraean  territory.  As  we  proceed  north 
and  west  from  Gerae  we  cometo  Corycus  [Corycur; 
Casystks],  then  another  harbour  named  Erythrss ; 
and,  after  it,  several  others.  After  Corycus  was  a 
small  island,  Haloimesus,  then  Argennum,  a  pro- 
montory of  the  Erythraea,  and  the  nearest  pmnt  to 
Chios.  [Abobumum.]  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Erythrsean  peninsula  is  a  capacious  bay,  in  which 
Erythrae  is  situated,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Chios; 
and  there  were  in  front  of  Erythrae  four  small  ishuods 
called  Hippi.  The  rugged  tract  which  lies  north  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Erythrae  to  the  Hypocremnus  was 
called  Munas,  a  lofty  mountain  r^on,  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals.  It  con- 
tained a  village,  CyMlia,  and  the  north-western 
pcnnt  was  called  Melaena,  where  there  wns  a  quarry 
for  millstones.  Pliny  describes  Mimas  as  runnmg  out 
"  CCL  M.  P.,"  which  is  a  great  blunder  or  error  in  his 
text,  whatever  way  we  take  it :  he  adds  that  Mimas 
sinks  down  in  the  pbuns  that  join  it  to  the  mainland; 
and  that  this  level  of  7|  Roman  miles  Alexander 
ordered  to  be  cut  through  by  jmning  the  two  bays, 
and  so  he  intended  to  insulate  Erythrae  and  Mimas. 
Pliny  doubtless  found  the  story  somewhere;  and 
possibly  amcng  other  grand  things  that  the  Mace- 
donian king  tsJked  of,  this  may  have  been  one.  The 
rugged  inralated  territory  of  the  Eiythraei  produced 
good  wheat  and  wine. 

Herodotus  (i.  148)  makes  four  varieties  or  dialects 
of  huguage  among  the  lonians  ;  and  the  dialect  of 
Chios  and  Erythrae  was  the  same.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  Erythrae,  indeed,  places  it  among 
the  insular  rather  than  the  continental  states  ^ 
Ionia.  The  neighbouriiood  of  Chios  and  Erythrae 
and  the  sameness  of  language  did  not  make  the 
people  the  best  friends  always,  for  there  is  a  story  of 
a  war  between  them  (Herod.  L  18)  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. This  may  be  the  war  to  which  Anticleides 
alluded  in  his  NobU  (Athen.  ix.  p.  384).  The  Ery- 
thraei  furnished  right  ships  to  the  confederate  Ionian 
fleet  which  was  ddeated  in  the  battle  before  Miletus, 
B.  c.  494  (Herod,  vi.  8),  but  the  Chians  had  100 
ships.  Erythrae  afterwards  became  a  dependency 
of  Athens,  for  a  revolt  of  Erythrae  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (viii.  83)  b.  c.  418,  in  the  twentieth 
yewr  of  the  Pelopoonesian  War. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  the 
Romans  rewarded  the  Chians,  Smymaeans,  and  Ery- 
thraeans, with  some  territory  in  return  for  their 
services  on  the  Roman  side.  (Liv,  xxxviii.  39 ;  Po- 
ly b.  xxiL  87.)  Parium  on  the  Prepontis  was  a 
colony  from  Erythrae  (Pans.  ix.  87.  §  1)  ;  but 
Strabo  makes  it  a  yAni  settlement  of  Uie  Eryth- 
raeans, Milerians,  and  the  island  of  Paroe  (p.  588.) 

Erythrae  was  famed  in  sncient  times  for  a  wise 
woman,  Sibylla,  as  Strabo  calls  her  ;  and  in  the 
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timg  of  Alpiander  thera  ma  ■ooUier  who  hnJ  lik* 
prophetic  RiTtt,  wid  her  mi™  wu  Aili 
(C;«np.  Puus.  i.  12.  ST;  Tscit  Am.  vi. 
Contcmpomry  niih  Stnibo  ni  Henicliida  of  Er;- 
lliru.  &  plijaician  of  tba  kIh»1  of  HentpluJua. 
Thon^h  Eiytline  mver  wu  ■  torn  of  gmt  nale. 
it  eliBled  for  a  long  time,  and  then  in  coins  of 
Eiylhnu:  lo  a  lute  period  of  the  Bocnin  onpiro. 
The  coins  •ntfrior  lo  the  Boman  period  ars  aaid  ' 

Tba  exact  position  of  F.rrlhnie  it  well   aere 
taiiud.     It  Is  nnw  oillal  Silri,  and  it  standi  on 

Into  the  bs;  of  Errlbne.  Plinjr  (t.  S9)  menlioiu 
■  atream  called  Ale«,  wlijcli  he  Ktema  to  place  near 
Erjthne  (uxL  2).  Bnl  Die  name  of  the  riTer  on 
the  coina  of  ErytLne  )a  Axua.  Erythrae  conlained 
a  Ttrj  ani-leDl  temple  of  Hercales,  whom  llie 
Errthraei  worshipped  under  (he  name  of  Ibe  Her- 
culei  of  the  Idaei  Oactjii :  and  alao  Ibe  Tyriaiia,  ai 
Pntuaniaa  dlacorered  (yii.  5.  §  5  ;  ii.  27.  §  8). 
Stnbo  (p.  613}  njs.  that  Henula  Ipoctonoa  -  was 
irorshipped  by  the  Eiythfaeotui  who  dwell  aboot 
Heline,  fur  the 'ips' 19  an  insect  tbat  damagea  Ibe 
vincfl  ;  and  this  was  the  onlj  counliy  tbat  was  free 
fiwi  this  plague."  The  name  Melioi  in  this  pu- 
■aee  liae  been,  perhaps,  cnrrectlr  altered  to  Mimas. 
There  was  alu  a  temple  of  Athena  Poliaa  at 
Erjthrae  :  the  godden  was  a  large  wooden  figure 
aesied.  The  nmalns  of  ETyibiv  are  deecribed  by 
Chandler (Jna^inw,  <x.25,26.):  and  latet;  bf 
Hamilton  (WuoareAei,  &«.,  >ol.  ii.  p.  B).  "  It  is  situ- 
'   '  '    a  smell  aliuvisl  plain  at  the  month  of  the 


EBTX 
Hub  u  not  qtiite  a  eorrwt  expbmntion,  fi*  tM  i» 
acription  cleirij  contains  a  dedientjeaj  tc  Allwaa 
Poliachos. 

Tbocydidta  {*iii.  84)  mentions  Fle^oi  and  S- 
dnaaa  as  two  fofta  or  walled  plans  wirhin  the  teni- 
tM7  of  ErTtbrae ;  and  riinj  mnitions  Ptelem,  Hffca, 
sod  Doriom  aa  neu  EiTUinia.  Then  was  ats  • 
place  calM  Embatnm  [  Ekdatoi]  in  the  EiTthimo 
lomtofj 

Mela  (i.  17)  names  a  place  Corrna  in  Ihr  Eir- 
■hrsean  pemnsnla:  bat  it  is  dnabtfal  xhat  be  iMaia 
The  pnxnDDtorj  Mesate  of  Panaanlaa  (ni.  i-^i] 
appean  to  be  the  double  point  which  extends  fnn 
the  southern  pirt  of  the  En-lhTseu  pnunniUiMib- 
warii,  scpanting  what  we  n»j  all  tk*  t>7  i^ 
Erjtbne  fnm  the  stnit  of  Chios.  [G-  L] 


ERTTHRAEA.     [Ebtthraeum.] 
EBYTHRAEUM  CEpiiflpoSw  4ig»»,  Fifi  iil  I'- 

§  4),  a  promontoty  do  the  SE.  coast  of  Cnte.     Tbt 

town  of  EniTHRAKA.  which,  fm 


Flon 


(iii.  7)  .: 


h  Cfdmia  and  Ci» 


irAleus. 


if  the  s< 


B  of  whic 


the  town  itself.     The  cit;  faces  the  w 
whole  extent  of  tbo  Hellenic  walls  maj  be  aialincll) 
traced,  from  the  commencement  near  the  harbour 
mitj   of  the   1 


.    thej 


irell  built  ii 


Khj^le."     (Harr 


m.) 


'Thei 


>   loftj 


B  ifiodomous  style, 
pan  01  mac  waich  traverses  tbe  plains,  and  they 
eoraisC  either  of  blue  marble  or  ted  tnchyte." 
There  are  reinuns  of  sereral  gatewajs,  and  outside 
of  them  also  remuns  of  ancient  lombe  in  nrioua 
■tries.  Kear  the  chief  source  of  (be  Aleiu  tlier« 
an  "many  nrnainsafaquednet*,  walk, terraces,  and 
foundations  of  buildings  with  temploi."  (Hamilton.) 
One  of  tlicae  nmains  Is  a  wall  Eiipporting  a  terrace 
as  fe«t  in  length,  "the  loner  part  of  wbicb  con- 
listed  of  a  beautiful  specimen  of  cjelopian  arcbi- 
tectnre,  tbe  anEle:>  of  the  different  blocks  being  rat 
Toiy   sharp,  wiiile    upon   it  was    reared  a  snper- 

regulaiity."  (HamiltoD.)  He  eonjeeturea  that  the 
site  may  bare  been  ihat  of  Ibe  Cimple  of  Hercules. 
.  and  that  three  lat^e  Ionic  cajdtals  of  r«d  trachyte, 
which  were  lying  in  the  watsr-amne,  may  hare 
belonged  to  it. 

The  acmpolis  of  Erythne  is  within  300  yards  of 
the  blion^  it  is  a  mass  of  red  trachyte,  aiid  stands 
quite  detaehed  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  plain.  Tbe 
nmains  of  a  large  theatre  are  slill  visible,  m  the 

the  port,aiid  trs<:es(f  an  aqueduct.  The inicripIiDna 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Sitri  an  printed  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, Tol.  ii.  One  of  the  inecriptiona  that  he 
dug  out  was  the  architrave  of  a  door,  "oa  whkh 
waa  a  dedication  to  Uinerya  or  the  sibyl  Alhenais, 
bf  >  psrsoD  whose  name  appe«n  to  le  Aftuema." 


BQbmiiline  to  Meiellui.  must  1 

importance,  probably  was  situated  nesr  the  [simia- 

tory  of  the  same  name.     (Hocck,  grtU.  vol.  i.  n» 

436,  429.)  [E.  a  J.] 

EHYTHRAEUU  MARE.     [Rcbrum  Uoxe-] 

ERYIHRUM  Ctfvepi,..  EUKamum,  Ru).  • 

village  (nifiTi,  Stadiatm.).  or  place  (t4«>,  i^^\ 

on  tbe  coast  rf  Cynaaica,  between  Dnrvat  and  N»o- 

ststbnana.      (Synes.  Ep.  SI,  67;   Ftid.  Iv.  4.  §  5; 

Sladiatm.;  Strph.  B.)     Its  nma  an  «nden)>!e: 

and  it  occupied  a  favourable  site  at  the  mniib  w 

one  of  the  most  coisidenible  stams  of  the  diiirKi. 

(Beechay,  p.  478^  Barth,  pp.  461,  496.)       [F-  ^l 

ERYX  ("E^^!  £t*.  'Cpwini,  Eryclnos;  S.  C^ 

of  Sicily,  about  6  milee  from  Drepana,  and  two  fron 
the  Bea-coast.  Tbe  moontain  (Uom  Knvi.  F1^ 
iii.  8.  a.  14 ;  but  iSoaa  F.KTCMt,  Cie.  Ftrr.  ii.  4": 
Tac.  Aim.  iv.  43),  now  called  Mo^  S.  Gimliaac, 
is  a  wholly  ih^led  peak,  rising  in  the  irJdst  ol  s 
low  undulating  tract,  wliich  canaes  its  elevaliiii  I> 
appear  mncb  man  ctsisiderable  than  it  really  is.  ■ 
that  it  was  regaided  in  ancient  as  well  as  modB" 
tim»  as  the  most  lofty  summit  in  tbe  whole  islsnl 
next  to  Aetna  (PoLLSSj  Uel.iL7.  517;  foii°-^ 
I  9),  Chongh  its  ml  eieralioo  does  not  exceed  I'M 
Gn^hsb  feet.  (Siryth's  j^ct^,  p.  343.)  Umr*  " 
£nd  Eiyx  alluded  to  by  Virgil  and  Mher  Labs  !«<■ 
as  a  mDniitain  of  the  Erst  «der  of  matnitadr,  and 
aiaocialed  with  Athoa,  Aetna,  ht.  (Virj.  if*-  ™- 
701;  Val.  [1acc  ii.  633.)  On  its  enimnit  Jlo« 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  «  Aphrodite,  lainl«l, 
accordinif  to  tbe  curralt  leprnd,  by  Aenssi  (Sliab. 
xiii.  p,  608  ;  Vuti.  .lea.  v.  759),  fim  "rtw"  * 
goddns  derived  the  surname  of  Venue  Ermni.  by 
which  Bhe  »  often  meutioDed  by  Latin  wriieit.  (Hn, 
CoTBS.  L  a.  33 1  Ovid,  BtnM.  15. 57,  Ac.)  AarttxT 
legend,  Mlowed  by  Diodoms,  aaeribed  the  fts*- 
dation  both  of  tbe  templs  and  ci^  to  aa  epiiiJi»K> 


ERYX. 

Vto  nnmed  Eryx,  who  was  said  to  have  recei?«d 
Hercnlca  on  his  visit  to  this  part  of  Sicilj,  and  con- 
tended with  that  hero  in  a  wrestling  match,  but  was 
▼anqaished  by  him.  This  Eiyx  was  a  son  of  Aphro- 
dite and  Bntes,  a  king  of  the  country,  and  is  hence 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Virgil  as  a  brother  of 
Aeneas,  thoagh  that  poet  does  not  refer  to  him  the 
fonndation  of  the  city.  (Di«)d.  iv.  23,  83:  Virg. 
Aen.  V.  24,  412,  See.;  Serv.  ad  loc.)  The  Irgends 
which  connected  it  with  Aeneas  and  a  Trojan  chief 
named  Elymus  evidently  pointed  to  what  we  learn 
from  Thucydides  as  an  historical  &ct,  tliat  Eryx  as 
well  as  Siesta  was  a  city  of  the  Elymi,  a  Sicilian 
tribe,  which  is  represented  by  almost  all  ancient 
writers  as  of  Trojan  descent.  (Thnc.  vi.  2;  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  608.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
ceived a  Greek  colony,  bat  became  gradiuilly  Hellen- 
ised,  like  most  other  citiee  of  Sicily,  to  a  great  extent; 
though  Thacydides  ({.  c)  still  sp^s  of  the  Elymi, 
including  the  people  of  Eryx  and  Segesta,  as  bar- 
barians. Nothing  is  known  of  its  history  previous 
to  that  period,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  lead  of  the  more  jmwerfiil  city 
of  Segesta,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  became  a  dependent  ally  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  B.  c.  406,  a  sea-fight  took  place  be- 
tween a  Carthaginian  and  a  Syracusan  fleet  off  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eryx,  in  which  the  latter  was 
victorious.  (Diod.  xiii.  80.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  expedition  of  Dionysius  to  the  W.  of  Sicily,  in 
B.  c.  397,  Eryx  was  one  of  the  cities  which  joined 
the  Syracusan  despot  just  before  the  siege  of  Motya, 
but  it  was  speedily  recovered  by  Himilco  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Id.  xiv.  48,  55  )  It  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Dionysius  shortly  before  his  death  ( Id. 
XT.  73),  but  must  have  been  once  more  recovered  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  probably  continued  subject  to 
their  rule  till  the  exjiedition  of  Pyrrhus  (b.  c.  278). 
On  that  occasion  it  was  occupied  by  a  strong  gairison. 
which,  eombined  with  its  natunil  strength  of  position, 
enabled  it  to  oppose  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  king 
of  Epeinu.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  ai«ault, 
Pyrrhus  himself  leading  the  attack,  and  taking  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  personal  prowess  as  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Heracles.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  Exc. 
H.  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  War  we  find  Eryx 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  b.  c. 
260  their  general  Hamilcar  destroyed  the  city,  re- 
moving the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbouring  promon  • 
tory  of  Drepanum,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
that  name.  (Id.  xxiii.  9.)  The  old  site,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  for  a  few 
jears  later  we  are  told  that  the  Roman  consul  L. 
Junitis  made  himself  roaster  by  surprise  both  of  the 
temple  and  the  city.  (Id.  xxiv.  1 ;  Pol.  L  55 ; 
Zonar.  viii.  15.)  The  former  seems  to  have  been 
well  fortified,  and,  from  its  position  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  constituted  a  military  post  of  great 
strength.  Hence  probably  it  was  that  Hamilcar 
Barca,  suddenly  abandoning  the  singular  position  he 
bad  so  long  held  on  the  monntain  of  Ercte,  trans- 
ferred his  forces  to  Eryx,  as  being  a  still  more  im- 
pr^nable  stronghold.  But  though  he  surprised  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Eryx,  which 
was  situated  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  he 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  temple  and  fortress  on  the 
summit,  the  Boman  garrison  of  which  was  able  to 
defy  all  his  efforts.  Meanwhile  Hamilcar  main- 
tained his  position  in  the  dty,  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  transfinnred  to  Drepaoa;  and 
though  besieged  or  blockaded  in  his  tarn  by  a  Boman 
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I  army  at  the  fuot  of  the  Tnountniii.  he  preserved  his 
communications  with  the  sea,  and  was  only  com- 
pelled to  abandcxt  post^esHion  of  Eryx  and  Drepana 
when  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lutatius  Catulns 
over  the  Carthaginians  forced  that  people  to  sue  for 
peace,  b.  c.  241 .  (Pol.  i.  58 ;  Diod.  xxiv.  8.  p.  509 ; 
Liv.  xxi.  10,  xxviii.  41.) 

From  this  time  the  town  of  Eryx  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance, and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
ever  restored.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  temple,  but 
never  notices  the  town ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  in 
his  day  almost  uninhabited.  Pliny,  indeed,  enume- 
rates the  Erycini  among  the  municipal  communities 
of  Siiily;  but  the  cii-cumstance  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
that  it  was  the  Segestans  who  applied  to  Tiberius 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  sanctuary  was  at  that  time  dependent, 
in  a  municipal  sense,  on  Segesta.  (Cic.  Kerr.  ii.  8, 
47;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Tac.  Ann, 
iv.  43.)  No  trace  of  the  subsequent  existence  of  the 
town  of  Eryx  is  found;  the  remaining  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  settled  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
where  the  modem  town  of  iS.  GitUiano  has  grown  up 
on  the  site  of  the  temple.  No  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city  are  extant:  but  it  appeara  to  have  occtu 
pied  the  site  now  marked  by  tlie  convent  of  Sta. 
Anna,  about  half-way  down  the  mountain.  (Smyth's 
Sicily,  p.  243.) 

The  temple,  as  already  mentioned,  was  generally 
connected  by  popular  legend  with  the  Trojan  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  Sicily;  if  any  value  can  be 
attached  to  these  traditions,  they  would  point  to  its 
being  an  ancient  seat  of  Pelasgic  worship,  rather  than 
of  Phoenician  origin,  as  supposed  by  many  writera. 
Even  those  authore  who  represent  it  as  founded 
before  the  time  of  Aeneas  relate  that  it  was  visited 
by  that  hero,  who  adorned  it  with  splendid  ofi'erings. 
(Diod.  iv.  83 :  Dionys.  i.  53)  It  is  certain  that  the 
sanctuary  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  regarded  with 
equal  reverence  by  the  Phoenicians,  Cartha^nians, 
Greeks,  and  Bomana.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  415),  we  learn 
from  Thucydides  that  it  was  rich  in  vessels  and  other 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  Segestans 
made  use  to  delude  the  Athenian  envoys  into  a  belief 
of  their  wealth.  (Thuc.  vi.  46.)  The  Cartha- 
ginians appear  to  have  identified  the  Venus  Erycina 
with  the  Phoenician  goddess  Astarte,  and  hence 
showed  her  much  reverence;  while  the  Romans  paid 
extraordinary  honours  both  to  the  goddess  and  her 
temple,  on  account  of  their  suppo^ied  connection  with 
Aeneas.  They  were,  indeed,  unable  to  prevent  their 
Gaulish  mercenaries  from  plundering  the  temple  at 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  Junius  (Pol.  ii.  7);  but 
this  appears  to  have  been  tiie  only  occasion  on  which 
it  sufiei^,  and  its  losses  were  quickly  repaired,  for 
Diodoms  speaks  of  it  as  in  a  flourishing  and  wealthy 
condition.  The  Boman  magistrates  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Sicily  never  failed  to  pay  a  visit  of 
honour  to  tliis  celebrated  sanctuary;  a  body  of  troops 
was  appdinted  as  a  guard  of  honour  to  watch  over  it* 
and  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  in  Sicily  were 
commanded  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  gold  for  its 
adornment.  (Diod.  iv.  83;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Cic. 
yierr.  ii.  8.)  Notwithstanding  this,  the  decay  of  tha 
city,  and  declining  condition  of  this  part  of  Sicily 
generally,  appears  to  have  caused  the  temple  also  to 
be  neglected :  hence  in  A.  D.  25  the  Segestans  ap- 
plied to  Tiberius  for  its  restoration,  which  that  em* 
peror,  according  to  Tacitus,  readily  undertook  *'  ut 
oonsanguineus,**  but  did  aot  carry  into  effect,  leaving 
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K  to  CUuidiiu  to  execute  at  a  later  period.  (Tae. 
Afm.  W.  43;  Saet  Claud.  25.)  Thla  is  the  latest 
mention  oi  it  that  oociin  in  history;  and  the  peritid 
of  its  final  decay  or  destruction  is  unknown.  At  the 
present  daj  the  site  is  occupied  bj  a  castle,  con- 
verted into  a  prison;  a  small  poition  of  the  solM^tmc- 
tions,  built  of  jerj  large  and  massive  stones  (whence 
the/  have  been  erroDeoosly  called  Cjclopian),  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice;  but  some  fine 
pn^nite  columns,  still  existing  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  have  doubtless  belonged  originally  to  the 
temple.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
temple  itself  was  surronnded  by  fortifications,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  strong  fortress  or  citadeU  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  city  below :  a  coin  struck  by  C.  Con- 
sidius  Konianus*  (in  the  first  century  b.c.)  repre- 
sents the  temple  itself,  with  this  fortified  peribolus, 
enclosing  a  otnsiderable  portion  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  stands;  but  litUe  dependence  can  be  pUoed 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  delineation.  There  was  also 
a  temple  at  Rome  dedicated  to  Venus  Erycina,  which 
stood  just  outside  the  Golline  Gate(Strab.  v.  p.  272); 
but  the  representation  on  the  coin  just  cited  is  evi- 
dently that  of  the  original  Sicilian  temple.  The 
coins  of  the  city  of  Eryz  have  types  allusive  to  the 
worship  of  Venus,  while  others  present  a  close 
analogy  to  those  of  Agrigentum,  indicating  a  con- 
nection between  the  two  cities,  of  which  we  find  no 
explanation  in  history.  (Eckhel,  vol  L  p.  208; 
Tommnsia,  Nvm,  Sic,  pi.  30.)  [S.  H.  B.] 


GOOr   or  BBTX. 

ESDRAEXA  CEo^tpoqAi),  the  classical  fonn  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Jbzrbkl,  which  Eusebius  places 
between  Scythopolis  and  Legio.  (^Ononuut,  s.  v.) 
In  Judith  ('Eo'Spi^AtfK,  iii.  11)  it  is  placed  near 
Dotaea  or  Dothaim,  and  iu  the  Itinerarium  Hiero- 
Bolymitanum  (where  it  is  called  StradeU)  it  is  said 
to  be  12  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  10  f^m  Maxim- 
opolis,  or  Legio.  Its  modem  name  is  Zeriny  and  it  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  ridge  extending  fiom  east  to  west 
in  the  great  plain  of  E^idraelon,  towards  its  southern 
extremity,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mount  Gilboa. 
It  wss  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ungdom  of  Israel, 
and  is  infamous  in  the  history  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel. 
(1  Kiagty  xxi.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(Joth.  xiz.  18),  and  was  known  among  the  crusaflers 
as  "  Parvum  Gerinum."  It  is  most  celebrated  for 
its  noble  plain,  noticed  in  the  next  article;  its  fomi- 
tain  (I  Sam.  xxix.  H  rises  in  the  valley  directly 
under  the  village  at  the  N£.  (Bobinson,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  163—167.)  [G.  W.] 

ESDRAELON  VALLIS  v.  CAMPUS  (rh  fiiya 
irthloy  *Eff9p7iK(ifij  Judith,  i.  8),  the  same  as  the 
valley  of  Jbzrbel  (Joth.  xvii.  16;  Judges,  vi.  33; 
Hotea,  L  6.),  a  very  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
shut  in  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Samaria  and 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  S£.  and  of  Galilee  on  the  N., 

*  This  coin  Is  figured  in  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  ii.  p.  1207 ;  but,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  specimen  figured,  does  not  exhibit 
the  pediment  of  the  temple. 
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estsD^ng  firam  tbe  Mediterrmneui  mi  al  the  t}Xi 
Caipha,  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  occtfiral 
interruptioDB  from  the  smaUer  ranges  «f  G  Im 
and  Little  Hermon,  and  Mount  Tahor  rising  is  >^- 
taiy  grandeur  between  the  latter  and  the  mooDuai 
of  Samaria.  This  plain  is  watered,  thRn£h  ^ 
greatest  eartent,  by  the  river  Kishoo  and  its  tnbj'.A- 
ries;  and  is  distinguished  in  its  various  pirtB  b* 
difierent  names,  e.  g.  the  valley  of  Megiddo  [Lecio^ 
(2  Ckrom,  laxw,  22)  ;  fuiya  w^Hom  Ac7f«b«f,  or 
simply  lUya  w«Bior|  like  the  valley  of  the  Jerxba 
(1  Maecab,  siL  49;  Joeephns  ap.  Rehuid,  PdatA 
p.  366);  or  pJya  vc8(or  1^u^i«<tiAos  (•&.  pL  36?!. 
It  is  now  known  among  the  natives  as  **  Mtr^  f'a. 
'Amirr  (Bobinson,  BSb.  Be*,  vol  tiL  pp.  S27- 
230.)  [  G.  WJ 

FSLA      [ISARA.] 

E'SSUI.      Caenr,  in  B.O.  54,  distzibaftBd  ba 
troops  in  winter  quarters  in  vmrioos  plaoes  st  wx 
distance  firom  one  another.    He  placed  (^B.  G.  ▼.  24} 
L.  Bosdus,  with  one  legion,  among  the  Eseui.   A 
Urge  force  of  Galli,  from  the  states  called  Annark. 
assembled  to  attadc  Bosctus  in  his  wJJiler  cuitp. 
but  were  deterred  by  hearing  nnfiiToanible  vg*i 
of  the  rising  of  the  Galli  in  other  parts  (v.  53> 
This  foct,  combined  with  what  is  said  io  the  «^^ 
chapter,  shows  that  the  Essni   were  betweeo  tbe 
Seine  and  Loire,  and  not  for   from  tbe  Annock 
states.     In  the  passage  of  Caesar  (v.  24)  tbeiv  is 
no  MS&  variation  in  the  name '^  Essooa."    Iai2.G. 
ii.  34,  Caesar  speaks  of  the  Sesnvii  as  one  of  tbe 
Armorie  or  maritime  states  ;  and  thon^  tb«e  an 
MS&vaiiatiansinthefbnn«Sesavii,*  aUthenad- 
ings  make  the  name  begin  with  *^  Ses."    In  &  (?• 
iii.  7,  the  Sesnvii  are  again  mantiaoed  wiiii  tl» 
Curioedites  and  the  Veneti  ;  but  in  that  pisnct 
there  is  a  reading  **  Esnbios,*  and  other  varietJA- 
It  seems  very  likely  that  the  Essni,  Sesnvii,  a^ 
Esubii  are  the  same,  and  that  they  occupied  tbe 
diocese  of  Se&t^  which  borden  on  that  otMuMt  v^ 

£VT€UXt 

Wakkenaer  (O^.,  &o.  L  398)  places  the  Eisai 
between  the  Nervii  and  the  Bemi,  and  near  s  pl«« 
called  Etch  on  the  river  ^Sare.  But  tbe  nsnstiyt 
of  Caesar  (v.  53)  shows  that  this  oonclosiaa  ii 
fiUse.  [G.  L] 

ESTICTNES  CE4rrlmns%  a  Vindelician  tribe,  «a 
the  river  lUer,  with  the  capital  Campodnonm  (Stzsk 
iv.  p.  206 ;  oomp.  Cam PODUHuai.)  [L.  S.] 

ESUBIA'NI.    [Vesubiahi.] 

ESUBIS  (Bn.  near  Ayammie),  the  last  dty  ts 
the  W.  on  the  coast  ot  Hisponia  Baetica,  stood  « 
the  left  (E.)  side  of  the  month  of  the  Anas.  (/<i^ 
ilnt  pp.  425, 431 ;  Flores,  Esp.  &  voL  xiv.  F  f06\ 
Ukert,  voL  u.  pL  1.  pi  339.)  [H.  ^] 

ETAM  (''Hrr«y),a  place  in  Jndaca  mentioocd 
by  Juaephus,  50  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  very  plea«io| 
in  its  fine  gardens,  and  abounding  in  rivul«t»  « 
water,  to  which  tiie  great  king  Solomon  was  acca»- 
tomed  to  resort.    {AnL  rm,  7.  §  3.)    It  niarf  ^ 
viously  be  the  place  celebrated  in  the  book  of  ISfi^^ 
siastes  (ii.  5,  6),  and  in  the  Canticles;  sod  t^ 
Babbinical  notices  of  the  fountain  of  Etam  M> 
which  watere  were  conveyed  by  aqaedacH  to  J«^ 
salem,  teach  ns  to  look  for  the  site  betwfOi  B«tb- 
lehem  and  Hebron.    Acoorduigly  we  find  tbs  vft>* 
perpetuated  among  the  natives  to  this  daji  ."" 
assigned  to  gardens  the  lurge&t  and  most  laxon>"^ 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mooatain  regioo  m 
Judaea.    The  three  well-known  pools  o<  SeiomdV  <* 
theroad  toHebraD,ansitoatedattheh«wlofa^''* 
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•idled  Wad^  EiAn;  and  the  aquedaet  wbidi  denTes 
its  supply  of  water  from  these  tribntarj  fountains, 
lias  its  proper  commencement  below  the  lowest  of  the 
pools,  from  whence  it  runs  aliaig  the  western  side 
of  Wad$  Etdn  to  Betlilehem.  In  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  below  the  aqueduct,  is  another  copious  foun- 
tain, *A  in  Etan^  and  around  this  fountain  are  the 
gardens  just  mentioned.  (^Williams,  Holy  CUy^  vol. 
ii.  p.  500.)  The  aqueduct  by  which  this  water  is 
conducted  to  Jerusalem  was  constructed  by  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  Bmnan  procontor.  (Joseph.  B,  J, 
ii.  9.  §  4.) 

The  rock  Etom  ('HrtCfi)  in  the  history  of  Sam- 
aon,  alUiough  m  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  probably  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  foregoing,  and  cannot 
DOW  be  identified.    (Judgea,  zv.  8,  1 1.)       [G.  W.] 

ETANNA,  a  place  in  Gallia  NarbiMiensis,  appears 
in  the  Table  on  a  road  from  Angustum  tli  rough 
Coodate  to  Genera.  It  lies  between  Auji^ustum  and 
Condate.  [Comd4Ts,8-3  Etannaappearstobe  JeiMi^ 
or  Jennt,  [G.  L.] 

ETELA  (*HT€ia),  a  town  of  Crete.  Pliny  (iv. 
20)  places  a  town  of  this  name  (some  of  the  MSS. 
and  the  old  text  have  Elea  or  Eleae),  between  Phala- 
aama  and  Cisamus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ETEOCRETES.     [Cbkta,  p.  704.] 

ETEO'NUS  ('£T«»vof :  Eth,  'Erct^yios),  a  town 
of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  tlie 
epithet  of  itoKvKvriiMty  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
Asopus.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Scarphe.  It  probably  lay  between  Soolus  and  the 
frontier  of  the  territoiy  of  Tauagra.  (Horn.  JL  IL 
497;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  408,  409;  SUt  Thth.  vii.  266; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake,  Nortkem  Greece^  vol.  ii. 
1^.333.) 

ETHCyPIA,  a  town  or  fortress  of  Atbamania, 
situated  on  a  iiill  commanding  Argithea,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Acraeus.  (Liv.  zzxviii.  2;  Leake,  iVipr^Aem  (yreece, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  525,  seq.) 

ETIS  C^Tis),  a  town  ia  the  S.  of  Laconia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  removed  to  Boeaeu  (Pans, 
iii.  22.  §  1 1 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

ETOGETUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Pennocrtfctum 
(^Penkridge\  on  the  road  from  the  Vallum  to  Portos 
Butupis  (JRichhorougK),  in  the  direction  <^  London. 
Probablv,  WaU  in  Staffordshire.  [B.  G.  L.] 

ETOVlSSA.     [Edetahi.] 

ETIiU'filA,  one  of  the  principal  diviaioos  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  bounded  on  t^e  N.  by  the  Apennines,  on 
the  £.  by  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
ffian  Sea. 

I.  Name. 

It  is  almost  universally  called  Etroria  by  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  best  times :  though  the  form 
TusciA  is  often  found  in  later  writers  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  211 ;  Ammian.  zxvii.  3,  &c.):  and  appears  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  have  become 
the  official  designation  of  the  district  in  question, 
whence  it  is  of  frequent  oocun-ence  on  inscriptions, 
and  is  found  in  Uie  Notitia,  and  the  Itineraries.  (NoL 
Dign.  ii.  p.  63;  Itin.  ArU.  p.  289 :  Tab.  Pent. ;  Orell. 
Truer.  1100,  1181,  &c.)  Hence  it  {nssed  into  ge- 
neral use  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  htiil  preserved  in 
the  modem  appellation  of  Toscana  or  Tuscany.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  were  called  indifl^rently 
Etruscans,  Etrusci,  or  Tuscans,  Tusci*  both  of 
which  forms  are  used  without  distinction  by  Livy, 
Varro,  and  other  writers  of  the  best  age:  thoo^ 
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Toeeni  and  Tosci  appear  to  be  the  most  ancient 
forms,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  nte  in  the  time 
of  Cato  or  PUutus.  The  Greeks  on  the  contrary 
universally  called  them  Ttkrhehiahs  or  Tyrsb- 
NiAMa  {Tu^voi,  Tvp<niPol)y  and  thence  named  their 
land  Tykrhbhia  (Tv^vla);  a  custom  which  they 
retained  even  under  the  Roman  Empire:  though  the 
geographen  sometimes  render  the  Latin  name  by 
'Er^i^riroi  or  TovcKot  (Strab.  v.' p.  219;  Ptol.  ili.  1 
§§  4,  47):  and  very  late  writen,  such  as  Zosimus 
and  Procopius,  adopt  TovoKia  for  the  name  of  the 
country  (Zosun.  v.  41 ;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  16).  The 
forms  Hetruria  and  Hetmscus,  as  well  as  Thuscna, 
which  ai-e  not  unfreqnently  found  in  the  HSS.  of 
Latin  authors,  appear  to  be  certainly  incorrect. 

There  u  little  doubt  that  the  two  forms  of  the 
Latin  name,  Etruscus  and  Tnscus,  are  merely  two 
modifications  of  the  same,  and  that  this  was  originally 
written  Turscus,  a  form  still  preserved  in  tlie  Eu- 
gubine  Tables.  (Lepsius,  Inter.  Umbr.  tab.  i.  b.)  It 
is  easy  to  go  a  step  further  and  identify  the  Turscus 
or  Tursicns  of  the  Romans  with  the  TvptnivSs  of  the 
Greeks,  a  conclusion  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  modem  scholars,  though  denied  by  some  philolo- 
gers.  (Miiller,  Etrmkery  vol.  i.  p.  100;  Miebufar, 
vol.  i.  nut  219,  244,  p.  1 12;  Abeken,  Mitiei'ItaUen, 
p.  126.)  The  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  and  derivation 
of  these  names  must  be  deferred  till  we  oome  to 
c<Hi8ider  the  national  afiinitios  of  the  Etmscaoa 
themselves.  But  one  point  of  the  highest  importance 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius,  namely,  that 
the  native  name  of  the  people  was  different  from  all 
these,  and  that  they  called  themselves  Baaena  or 
Rasenna  (Dionys.  i.  30,  where  the  editions  have 
'Vaaiva,  but  the  best  MSS.  give  the  form  '?aaiwa. 
See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Oesch,  voL  L  p.  255,  note  8). 

II.  Phtbical  Gboorapht. 

The  general  limits  of  Etmria  have  been  already  in- 
dicated :  its  more  precise  boundaries  appear  to  have  been 
generally  recognised  and  clearly  defined.  On  the  NW. 
it  was  bomided  by  the  river  Macra  (i/o^jpra),  which 
separated  it  from  Liguria:  from  the  banks  of  thai 
river  to  the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines  formed  the  boundary  between  Etmria  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul :  while  the  Tiber  from  its  source  (or 
a  point  very  near  its  source)  to  its  mouth  constituted 
the  eastern  limit  of  Etruria,  dividing  it  firet  from 
Umbria,  afterwards  from  the  Sabines,  and  lastly  from 
Latium.  The  length  ot  the  sea-coast  from  the  month 
of  the  Macra  to  that  of  the  Tiber  is  estimated  by 
Pliny  at  284  Roman  miles,  and  by  Strabo  at  2500 
stadia  (312^  M.  P.),  both  of  which  estimates  exceed 
the  troth:  the  actual  distance  is  little  more  than 
200  geographical  or  250  Roman  miles.  The  Mari- 
time Itinerary  gives  292  M.  P.,  which,  after  allowing 
for  the  subdivision  into  a  number  of  small  distances, 
closely  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  iii, 
5. 8. 8 ;  Stnb.  v.  p.  222 ;  Itm.  MarU.  pp.  498 — 501.) 
The  eastern  frontier,  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
Tiber,  has  a  length  of  about  180  R.  miles,  without 
taking  account  of  the  minor  windings  of  the  river: 
the  greatest  breadth  of  Etruria  is  justly  estimated 
by  Strabo  (/.  c)  at  something  less  than  half  its 
length 

The  region  thus  limited  is  extremely  varied  in  its 
character,  the  tracts  in  the  northern  and  ncu-th  eastern 
districts,  immediately  on  the  slope  of  the  high 
Apennines,  being  very  mountainous ;  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  central  region  between  the  Amus  and  the 
Tiber  is  occupied  by  masses  and  groups  of  grenl 
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bilk,  many  of  tfaein  nigged,  and  attaining  to  a  ooii* ' 
Mdenble  elevation,  though  hardly  any  can  be  said 
to  assume  the  rank  of  mountains,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lofty  MoiUe  Amiata^  which  fonns  the  centre 
of  a  volcanic  group,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  province, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  5794  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  are,  however,  considerable  level 
tncta  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  on  the  banks  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amos;  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  which  connects 
the  basin  of  that  river  with  tliat  of  the  Tiber;  and  a 
Bpadous  tract  along  the  coast,  between  the  hills  of 
the  interior  and  the  sea,  now  known  as  the  Maremma, 
This  kst  district  is  of  very  various  width  and  irre- 
gular extent,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hills 
encroach  upon  it  and  throw  out  bold  arms  or  detached 
masaes  quite  down  to  the  coast,  of  which  the  most 
ccxispicnoas  are  the  promontory  of  Popnloninm  or 
PiombinOf  and  the  Mons  Argentarius.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  coant  is  for  the  most  part  low  and 
flat,  with  extensive  marshes  in  some  parts,  which 
render  the  whole  tract*of  the  Maremma  noted  for  its 
unliealthiness,  a  character  it  seems  to  have  already 
earned  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
and  which  was  sometimes  unjuiitly  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Etruria.  (Plm.  Ep.  v.  6.  §  2 ;  Sidon.  ApoU 
Ep.  L  5.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  group  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tuns  or  hills,  with  which  almost  the  whole  of  Etru- 
ria is  occupied,  into  any  system  of  geographical  ar- 
rangement. The  two  great  valleys  of  the  Amus  and 
tiie  Tiber,  the  one  having  a  general  directi(Hi  from  E. 
to  W.,  tlie  other  from  N.  to  S.,  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  key  to  the  geography  of  the  country. 
Both  these  important  streams  rise  in  the  central 
range  of  the  Apennines,  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  one  another,  and  follow  for  some  space  a  nearly 
parallel  direction,  until  the  Amus  makes  an  abrupt 
turn  near  Arretium,  and  flows  from  thence  towards 
the  NW.  till  within  a  few  miles  of  Florence,  when  it 
turns  again,  and  pnrsues  a  course  nearly  due  W. 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  From  the  point  where  the 
Amus  thus  suddenly  turns  off  at  Arretium,  the  re* 
markable  trough-like  depression  or  valley  of  the 
Clanis  (the  Vol  di  Chiana)  extends  nearly  S.  as  far 
as  Glusinm,  from  whence  its  waters  find  their  way  to 
the  Tiber:  thus  separating  the  general  mass  of  the 
Etrurian  hills  from  those  on  the  W  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  So  level  is  tliis  singular  valley  that  its 
stagnant  waters  may  be  led  off  at  pleasure  either 
into  the  Amus  on  the  N.,  or  the  Tiber  on  the  S. 

[CLANI&] 

The  portion  of  Etmria  N.  of  the  Amus  is  occu- 
pied principally  by  the  offshoots  and  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  the  main  chain  of  which  forms  its  north- 
em  boundary,  while  it  sends  off  towards  the  S.  se- 
veral minor  ranges  or  arms,  some  of  them  however  of 
elevation  little  inferior  to  the  central  chain.  Of 
these  the  mast  conspicuous  are  the  lofty  and  rugged 
group  now  called  the  Alpi  Apuaniy  which  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Macra  from  that  of  the  Au«ar 
(^Serchio) ;  a  second,  of  inferior  elevation,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  lAtcca  from  that  of  Putojay  and 
■ends  out  its  ramifications  to  the  banks  of  the  Arnus 
between  Pisa  and  Florence;  thirdly,  the  range  which 
separates  the  basin  of  Pistoja  and  valley  of  the 
(hnhnmB  from  that  of  the  Sieve ;  fourthly,  the  much 
mom  loft^  range,  now  called  Praio  Magno^  which 
hitervenes  between  the  lower  valley  of  the  Amus  and 
its  sonroe,  and  causes  the  great  bend  of  that  river 
Already  aotioed;  and,  lastlTi  the  ridge  called  Alpe 
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ddl/a  CateHaJOf  which  sepamtss  the  vppsr  valfc^  ^ 
the  Arcns  from  that  of  the  Tiber.  This  Ivt  rai^ 
(which  rises  in  its  higheat  point  to  4090  fieet)  is 
oontinaed  by  the  great  hilk  that  extend  «t  the  back 
of  Arretium  and  Cortona  to  the  banlca  of  the  lake 
Trsstmene  and  Pemsia,  and  are  thenoe  prokcged, 
though  on  a  still  diminishing  scale,  along  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  Between  these  suooesaive  ranges 
and  the  Amus,  and,  in  some  cases,  alnoost  encksed 
by  the  mountaina,  lie  several  basins  or  TsUeya,  wS- 
fording  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  pLain,  far  the 
most  part  so  perfectly  level  as  to  be  subject  to  fre- 
quent inundations,  and  (in  ancient  times  especially) 
abounding  in  marshes  snd  great  pools  or  lakes  df 
stagnant  water.  Such  are,  besides  Uie  plain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amus  and  Ausar,  the  basin  in  which 
was  situated  the  city  of  Lnca,  the  nearly  nmilar 
valley  of  Pistoria,  and  that  in  which  stands  the  city 
of  Florenoej  the  modem  capital  of  Toscany. 

&  of  the  Amus,  almost  the  whole  breadth  of 
Etmria  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  hills,  or,  more  oor> 
rectly  speaking,  by  a  broad  tract  of  hilly  conntir, 
extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  to  the  sea, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Amus  to  the  mcmth  of 
the  Umbro.  The  greater  part  of  these  hills,  many  of 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  2000  ftet, 
and  some  even  considerably  exceed  300O,  bdoqg 
to  the  formation  termed  by  geologists  the  Sob- 
apennine,  and  present  comparatively  easy  declivi- 
ties and  gently  sloping  sides,  forming  a  maxked 
oontrsst  to  the  bold  abrupt  forms  of  the  ccntzml 
Apennines.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  all  be  eon- 
sidered  as  dependent  upon  the  same  system;  though 
much  broken  and  diversified,  Uidr  ranges  pr»erre 
a  general  parallelism  to  the  direction  of  the  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines  from  NW.  to  SE.  But  about 
40  miles  S.  of  Siena  there  rises  a  range  of  a  to- 
tally difiierent  character,  and  almost  wholly  isolated 
from  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  it,  —  the  volcanic  gnmp 
of  which  Monte  Amiata  already  noticed  is  the 
centre,  and  the  Monie  Labro  and  Monte  di  Radi- 
oopani  form  the  two  extremities;  the  general  di- 
rection <tf  this  range  is  nearly  from  £.  to  W.  A 
short  distance  S.  of  this  again  (nearly  on  the  present 
confines  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States)  oom- 
msnces  the  great  volcanic  tract  which  occupies 
almost  the  whole  of  Southern  Etruria,  and  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  that  of  Latium  and  the  Cam*-  4 
pagna  di  Roma,  This  district  includes  the  extinct 
volcanic  cratera  of  the  Logo  di  BoUena  (Lacus  VoU 
siniensis),  Logo  di  Vioo  (Lacns  Ciminus),  and  Logo 
di  Braeciano  (Lacus  Sabatinus),  all  of  them  nov 
occupied  by  lakes,  as  well  as  the  smaller  Logo  di 
MarUgnuno  (Lacns  Alsictinus)  and  the  now  dry 
basin  of  Bcuxano*  None  of  these  volcanic  foci  of 
emption  have  been  in  a  state  of  activity  within  his- 
torical memory,  though  of  very  recent  date  in  a 
geological  sense.  Nor  do  any  of  the  volcanic  hilb 
of  Southem  Etruria  rise  to  any  considerable  eleva- 
tion, Uke  the  Alban  hiUs  of  Latium ;  but  the  range 
or  tract  of  which  the  Mons  Ciminus  is  the  ceu^ 
forms  a  kind  of  hilly  barrier  extending,  from  K.  to 
W.,  firom  the  Tiber  nearly  to  the  scsrooast,  wluch 
bounds  the  view  of  the  Roman  Cainpagna,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  the  limit  of  the  Roman  arms.  [Ci- 
MIML'S  M0K8.] 

The  low  tract  of  the  Maremma  already  notiosd 
extends  between  the  hills  of  the  interior  and  the  sea: 
it  may  be  considered  as  commencing  a  little  to  ths 
N.  of  the  month  of 'the  Gsecina,  and  extending  from 
thenoe  as  fisr  as  Ccntiuncellae  (Ctrtta   rsMAais}; 
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Imt  It  is  far  from  presenting  sn  unbroken  taoA  anl- 
§orm  plain,  and  rather  forms  a  Buccession  of  Imuuu 
b«ttreen  the  uplands  and  the  sea,  separated  by  inter- 
rening  ridges  of  bills,  which  descend  in  places  qnite 
to  the  sea  coast,  and  constitata  the  natural  limits  of 
these  separate  districts,  now  known  as  the  Afaremma 
di  VoUerrOy  Afaremma  di  Grotaeto^  &c.  Of  these, 
the  last-mentioned,  which  may  be  called  the  basin  of 
the  Ombfime  (Umbro),  and  extends  along  the  coast 
finom  the  promontory  of  Popalomom  to  the  Mans 
Argentarius,  is  the  most  extensive.  S.  of  Centum- 
cellae  the  hills  descend  quite  to  the  sea -coast,  and 
eontinue  to  skirt  it  at  a  very  short  distance,  till 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Tiber. 

The  minor  rivers  of  Etruria  may  be  readily  classed 
into  three  groaps:  1.  those  which  &I1  into  the 
Amos;  2.  thoee  which  fall  into  the  Tiber;  and  3. 
those  which  flow  direct  to  the  sea.  1.  Of  the  first 
group  it  IS  singular  that  not  a  single  ancient  name 
has  been  preserred  to  us,  except  that  of  the  A  user 
or  &rcAtb,  which  now  no  longer  joins  the  Amns, 
bat  pnnues  its  own  ooune  to  the  sea.  The  most 
important  tributaries  of  the  Amo  are  the  Sieve  and 
the  Ombrone  from  the  N.,  and  the  Eba  and  Era  on 
the  &  side.  2.  Of  the  afflnents  of  the  Tiber,  the 
only  cooaiderable  one  which  joins  it  from  the  W.  or 
Etruscan  bank  is  the  CiJunB  already  mentioned, 
together  with  its  tributary  the  Pallia  or  PagVa 
(Pallia,  Tab,  PeuL):  sereral  small  streams,  how- 
ever, bring  down  to  it  the  waters  c^  the  Etmscan 
hills;  but  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name 
is  recorded  is  the  Grembra,  between  Rome  and 
VeiL  3.  The  rivers  which  discharge  thrir  waters 
directly  into  the  sea  are  more  numerous  and  oonsi- 
derable.  Proceeding  &  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amus,  we  find:  the  Caecina  (Ceana),  which  wa- 
tered the  territory  of  Volaterroe;  the  Umbro  {Om- 
brone),  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Rusellae, 
and  is  the  most  considerable  stream  between  the 
Amo  and  the  Tiber;  the  Albinia  {Albegna^  be- 
tween Portus  Telamonis  and  Cosa;  the  Armina  or 
Armenta  (Amine,  Armine,  Itin.  MariL  pi  499 ;  Ar- 
menta,  Tab.  Peul.)?  >^^  called  the  Fwra^  which 
constitutes  the  modem  boundary  between  Tuscany 
and  the  Roman  States;  the  Marta  {Tab,  PetU.\  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  291),  Ktill  called  Marta^  which  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Bolsenoj  and  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Tarquinii;  and  tho  Mimo  (i/^fione), 
a  small  stream,  but  better  knonn  than  the  preceding 
from  the  mention  of  its  name  in  Virgil  (A  en.  x. 
183).  Resides  these,  the  name  of  the  Ossa  (OiMl^,a 
yery  small  stream  between  the  Albinia  and  Portus 
Telamonis,  is  recorded  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  4);  and 
that  of  the  Alma  (^/ma),  also  a  trifling  nvnlet,  be- 
tween the  Umbro  and  Populonium,  by  the  Mantime 
Itinerary  (p.  500).  N.  of  the  Amns,  the  Aventia  and 
Vesidia  of  the  Tabula  may  probably  be  identified 
with  the  river  Lavervsa,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Carrara;  and  the  Vertigliaj  which 
flows  from  those  of  Serravtzza. 

Of  the  lakes  of  Etmria  the  most  considerable  is 
the  liAciiS  Trasimbiivs,  still  called  the  Logo 
Trathnmo  or  Logo  di  PerttgiOy  about  36  miles  in 
circumference,  and  celebrated  for  the  great  victory  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  b.o.  217;  next  to 
this  in  magnitude  is  the  Lacus  Voi^simensis,  or 
Logo  di  BoUena,  so  called  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  a  croter-formed  lake,  as  well  as  the  more 
southerly  Lacus  Sabatinus  {T^igo  di  Bracciano) 
and  the  much  smaller  Lacus  Cibiinus  {Logo  di  Vi&)) 
and  Lacus  AuBirrinua  {Logo  di  Martignetno). 
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The  Lakk  of  CLTnnuM,  on  the  ocmtraiy  (Logo  di 
Cknm)j  was  a  mere  stagnant  accumulation  of  water 
cfmnected  with  the  river  CUnis;  and  the  Aprilui 
Lacub,  or  Prelios  Lacus  of  Cicero,  was  a  kind  of 
lagoon  Gt  marshy  pool  on  the  sea-coast,  not  far  from 
the  month  of  the  Umbro,  now  called  the  Paduli  di 
CatiigUone.  Several  similar  lagoons  or  marshy 
lakes  exist  at  different  points  along  the  coast  of 
Etmria,  of  which  the  andent  names  have  not  been 
preserved;  as  well  as  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Amos, 
where  the  PaduH  di  Fucecchio  and  Logo  di  Biem- 
tima  are  evidently  only  the  remains  of  fur  more 
extensive  waten  and  marahes,  which  previously 
occupied  this  part  of  Etmria.  [Arnus.]  Tha 
Vadimonian  Lidce  (Lacus  Yadimomis),  noted  as 
the  scene  of  two  successive  defeats  of  tlie  Etrus- 
cans by  the-  Romans,  is  a  mere  sulphureous  pool  of 
very  sznall  extent,  now  called  the  Lagketto  or  Lago 
di  BastanOf  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Orte 
(Horta)  and  close  to  the  Tiber. 

The  most  prominent  physical  features  of  the 
coast  of  Etruria  are  the  promontory  of  Populohium, 
and  that  of  the  Moirs  Arokntarius^  which  seems 
to  have  been  better  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Promontorium  Cosannm:  the  latter  is  • 
remarkable,  detached,  and  almost  insulated  mountain, 
jomed  to  the  mainland  only  by  two  narrow  strips  of 
sand.  Several  small  ishuids  are  situated  off  the 
coast  of  Etmria,  and  between  that  country  and 
Corsica.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  considerable  is 
Ilva,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aethalia,  celebrated  for 
its  iron  mines,  and  separated  from  the  promontory  of 
Populonium  by  a  strut  only  six  miles  wide.  S.  of 
Ilva  lay  the  small  low  island  of  Plakasia  {Pianotdy 
and  tfaie  still  smaller  Oglasa  {Monte  Cristo).  Off 
the  promontory  of  Cosa  were  Ioilium  {Giglio)  and 
DiAKiUM  {Giatumtt):  and  K.  of  Ilva,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Amus  and  Corsica,  lay  Uroo  or  Gor- 
gon {Gorgona)  and  Capraria  {Capraja).  Besides 
these  Pliny  mentions  several  smaller  ielets,  probably 
mere  rocks,  of  which  Maenaria  may  probably  b% 
identified  with  Mehria^  immediately  opposite  to  tho 
port  of  Livomo;  Columbaria  mag  be  Palmajoiaj  in 
the  straits  between  Ilva  and  the  mainland;  and 
Barpana  and  Yenaria  may  be  the  small  islets  off  the 
Portus  Telamonis  now  called  the  Formicke  di  Gro^ 
eeto.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  But  these  last  identi- 
fications are  merely  conjecturaL 

III.  Origin  and  Katioval  AjrniiiTiEs  of  thb 

Etruscans. 

There  are  few  problems  that  have  in  modem 
times  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars  and 
philologers  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
nation,  and  few  upon  which  opinions  still  remain 
more  divided.  Without  attempting  tu  notice  all  the 
various  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced  and 
derivations  that  have  been  found  for  this  remarkable 
people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  b^inning  with  the  statements  found 
in  ancient  aathors  on  the  subject. 

The  o|Hnion  generally  received  in  ancient  times, 
and  almost  universally  adopted  by  Roman  writers, 
ascribed  to  the  Etrascans  a  Lgdian  origin.  The 
earliest  authority  fur  this  statement  is  that  of  He- 
rodotus, who  relates  it  according  to  the  tradition 
reported  to  him  by  the  Lydians.  Their  account 
(mixed  up  with  many  fabnlons  and  legendary  de- 
tails) was,  in  substance,  that  a  certain  Atys,  king  of 
Lydia,  had  two  sons,  Lydus  and  Tyrsenus,  the  one 
of  whom  bad  remained  in  Lydia  and  given  laiue  Is 
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the  people  of  tliat  ooantry;  the  other,  hsfin^  been  '  ported  diraetlj  from  EgTpt  (Miafi,  AmAkkP^^ 
eoropelled  bj  a  great  famine  to  emigrate  with  one-  ItaUami,  toL  L  c  7.  pp.  99,  140,  &c.) 
half  of  the  existing  popalation  of  Ljdia,  had  olti-  <  Mkbahr  was  the  fint  to  point  ooi  that  the  pop^ 
maUij  settled  in  tbe  land  of  the  Umbriau,  and  lation  of  Etmria  waa  of  a  nuxed  chaiactcr,  and  tha 
given  t J  his  people  the  name  of  Tyneni.  (Herod.  L  in  all  inqnifiea  into  ita  origin  ««  mmt  discnmifiiar 
94.)  The  internal  impn^abilities  of  this  namtive  beiweeo  tiro  different  races,  wfaidi  ezided  atiniiu* 
are  obrioos:  and  the  &bles  with  which  it  is  minjiled,  neonalj  in  the  ooontiy,  daring  the  period  when  ■« 
as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  eponjrraons  heroea  hare  any  knowledge  of  ita  history.  Of  these  two 
Ljdus  and  Tyrrhenns,  impart  to  it  a  strongly  elements  the  one  he  reganla  aa  Pdaagic,  eampads^ 
mythical  character.  But  the  same  tradition  appears  the  bulk  of  the  popalatkai,  especially  of  the  n;<.v« 
to  hare  been  related  with  some  little  variation  by  ^  soothem  parts  of  Etmria,  hot  existing  in  n  stAt«  <^ 
several  other  authors  (Dionys.  L  28),  among  the  serfdom  or  Tassalage,  having  been  cooqiiered  Ij  a 
rest  by  Timaeus  (fr.  19.  ed.  Didot),  sjid  is  alluded  nation  of  invaders  from  the  north,  descending  in'tiM 
to  by  Lycophron  {Alex,  1351).  It  was  also  last  instance  from  the  moontains  of  Tfharrii  It  ts 
adopted  by  many  Greek  writers  of  later  times,  and,  ,  this  oonqnering  race  whom  he  ooondcrs  as  tbe  tree 
as  already  mentioned,  became  almost  universally  '  Basena,  or  Etmscans  properly  so  called,  while  the 
received  among  the  Romans.  (Scymn.  Ch.  230;  I  name  df  Tyrrhenians  (applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
8trab.  ▼.  p.  219;  Pint  Rom.  2;  a  k>ng  Ust  of  whole  peo^)  beknged  of  right  only  to  the  FAspc 
Boman  authorities  is  collected  by  Dennis,  EtruriOj  or  subject  population.  The  Basena  thns  fotmed  a 
▼oL  i  pi  zzxii.)  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  means  dominant  aristocracy,  which  however  gradnalty  be> 
of  knowing  whether  it  existed  as  a  national  tradition  came  mingled  into  one  peof^  with  the  subject  nee, 
among  the  Etruscans  thenuelvea,  or,  as  appears  mom  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Normans  and  Saxons  m 
probable,  was  merely  adopted  by  them,  in  the  same  Enghmd.  (Niebohr,  vol.  l  pp.  109 — 142,  Led,  «■ 
manner  as  the  legend  of  Aeneaa  and  the  Trojan    Mtm.  HuL  voL  L  ppi  57 — 67.) 
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But  this  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  beoi ,  than  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  Lydiaa  trwii- 
frr  less  generally  received  at  the  earliest  period  of  '  tion  of  Uerodotus,  so  contrived  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
historical  research.  We  learn  from  Dionysius  (i.  28)  fsct  (which  he  recognises  in  comnMO  with  XiebiL6r 
that  Xanthus  the  Lydian  historian  (an  elder  con-  i  and  most  recent  inquirers)  of  the  Pebk«gic  origm  *i 
temporary  of  Herodotus)  made  no  mention  of  thb  a  large  part-  of  the  popnlatimi  of  Etmria.  He  cfsr- 
colonisation  of  Tyrrhenia,  though  he  mentioned  other  i  siders  the  Tyirheniaw  of  Italy  to  be  identical  with 
less  important  settlements  of  Uie  Lydians;  and  that  \  those  Tyrrhenian  Peksgians  (Tkif^iiMot  neA«wr>«i. 
he  represented  the  two  sons  of  Atys  aa  being  named  '  Soph.  Fr.  256),  the  ezistenoe  of  which  as  a  sea  iaxixz 
Lydus  and  Torrhebua^  and  giving  name  to  the  two  people  on  the  inlands  and  r^oasts  of  the  Aegaean  ^ra 
tribes  of  Lydians  and  Torrhebiant:  this  lattw  name  '  is  a  fact  attested  by  many  sndent  aathm.  [Fk- 
is  known  to  us  from  other  sources  as  that  of  an  |  lasoi.]  A  body  of  these  Pelasgians  be  sappous  b» 
Asiatic  people  bordering  upon  the  Lydians.  (Stepb.  have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  where  thpy 
Byz.  s.  9.  To^^^os).  Hence  it  seems  very  probable  j  obtained  the  name  of  Tjrnhenians  from  a  citr  of  tiie 
that  the  legend  related  to  Herodotus  had  confounded  name  of  Tyrrha;  and  that,  being  compelled  at  a  latrr 
the  two  nations  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Torriiebians.  |  period  to  emigrate  from  thence,  they  repaired  to  the 
On  the  other  hand,  Hellanicns  represoited  the  Tyr-  |  coasts  of  Etmria,  where  they  fronded  tbe  citin  cf 
rheniansofEtniria  as  Peiliuyuims,  whom  he  described,  I  Tarquinii  and  Agylla,  and  grsdnslly  acquired  so 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  logographers,  as  ,  much  inflnenoe  as  to  impart  to  the  whole  pet^ 
migrating  direct  from  Theesaly  to  Italy,  where 
they  first  founded  the  city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Padus,  and  thence  pressed  through  the  interior 
)f  the  peninsula,  and  established  themselves  in 
Tyrrhenia.  (Hellan.  Fr,  Led.  Didot;  Dionys.  i.  28.) 
Dionysius  himself,  the  only  author  of  a  later  period 


whom  they  found  there  the  name  of  Tyrrbeni 
This  previously  existing  population  be  suppoMe^  lo 
have  been  the  Rasena  or  Etmscans  proper,  and  in- 
clines with  Niebuhr  to  derive  them  from  the  moon 
tains  of  Rhaetia.    (Mfiller,  EtruOtr,  vol  i.  EmUiL 
c.  2,  Hetrurim,  m  KL  Sekr.  vol.  i.  pp.  13€ — 140. 


who  rejects  the  Lydian  tradition,  discards  the  view  Of  the  more  recent  theories,  that  of  L/tie^aa 
of  Hellanicus  aUo,  and  says  that  the  Etruscans  in  ,  ( Tyrrhemtche  Pelaager  in  Etruriat^  8vo.  Leipx^. 
his  day  were  wholly  distinct  from  every  other  people  1842)  deserves  especial  maition.  He  discards  ai:u- 
in  their  language,  as  well  as  manners,  customs,  and  i  gether  the  hypothesis  of  a  separate  nation  of  Bse^iia. 
religious  rites;  hence  he  inclines  to  consider  them  as  and  considers  the  Etmscans  as  resulting  trucn  s 
an  aboriginal  or  autochthonous  people,  (/d  i.  30).  mLxtureof  the  invading  Pelasgians  with  the Umbriac^, 
Among  modem  authors,  many  have  adopted  the    who,  according  to  several  authorities,  prerioaaly 


Lydian  tradition  as  an  historical  fact,  and  have 
sought  to  support  it  by  pointhig  out  analogies  and 
resemblances  in  the  mannerH,  relije;ious  rites,  and 


cupied  the  country  afterwards  known  as  Etroria. 

To  the  above  speculations  must    be  added  th« 
results  of  recent  inquiries  into  the  Umgvm^  of  t^ 


architecture  of  the    Etruscans  with  those   of  the  |  ancient  Etmscans.     Unfortunately,    the    naateria.s 
Lydians  and  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor.     (Dennis,    which  exist  for  these  are  so  scanty  as  to  afford 


Etrwria,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii.  &c.;  Newman,  Regal  Rome^ 
p.  100.)  Others,  while  they  reject  this  tradition,  but 
admit  the  stnxigly  oriental  character  of  many  of  the 
customs  and  institntions  of  the  Etruscans,  have  de- 


very  insecure  basis  for  ethnological  coQrlie}'<ai«. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inscriptifms  extant  are  merv^v 
sepulchral,  and  contain  theirefore  bat  a  wy  ^ 
words,  besides  pn^r  names.     A  single  inscrif  &  c 


rived  them  from  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and  '  preserved  at  Perugia  extends  to  46  lines :  hot  3j» 
other  oriental  nations:  while  Micali,  A  modem  Tuscan  '  h  tJierto  defied  all  attempts  at  its  interpnetais. a> 
writer  of  celebrity,  is  c<mtent  to  acquiesce  in  the  !  But  the  researches  of  ri^centphilologers,  and  a  can-f  a. 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Etruscans  were  an  comparison  of  this  Peiugian  inscripticm  with  a  frv 
indigenous  people  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time  that  he  shorter  ones,  which  ha^e  been  discovered  in  tbe  ohvi 
jregui-ds  many  of  their  arts  and  instiiutians  as  im<    soudieriy  pvts  of  Etraria,  seem  io  jvstify  the  t 
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lowing  conclusions:—- 1.  The  Etnucan  or  Toacnn 
language  is  one  nulicallj  different  from  the  other 
languages  of  Italy  hj  which  it  was  surrounded. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  exprc:ss  statenMnt  of 
Dionjsius  (i.  30)  and  with  sereral  passages  of  the 
Roinan  writers  wiiich  represent  the  Tuscan  as  a  Un- 
^uage  wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Latins.  (Uv.  ix. 
36 ;  Gell.  xi.  7).  2.  A  comparison  with  the  Eugubine 
Tables  prores  it  to  be  quitedi^tinct  from  the  Uinbrian, 
its  nearest  neighbour^  though  they  would  seem  to 
have  had  words  and  inflections  common  to  the  two,  a 
circumstance  which  would  naturally  arise  fxwn  tlieir 
proximity,  and  still  more  probably  firom  the  subjection 
of  a  part  of  the  Umbrians  by  the  Etruscans,  d.  It 
contains  unquestionably  a  Greek  or  Pelasgic  ele- 
ment :  this  is  found  so  much  more  strongly  in  some 
inacriptionsi  discovered  in  the  southern  part  of 
Etniria,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  they  are  almost 
purely  Pelasgic.  (Lepnins,  Tyrrhen.  Pelatger^  pp. 
40 — 43;  Donaldson,  VarromaniuM^  ppw  166 — 170.) 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  Perugian  in- 
scription, or  others  found  in  the  more  oentxml  and 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  The  existence  of 
this  Peksj^an  or  old  Greek  element  explains  the 
partial  success  <tf  Lanzi  in  his  ebborate  attempt  to 
interpret  the  Etruscan  hinguage  by  means  of  Greek 
analogies  (JSaggio  tU  Lmffua  Etnuca,  3  vols.  8vo. 
Borne,  1789),  while  its  total  fiulure  as  a  whole 
proves  the  main  ingredients  of  the  language  to  be 
radically  different  4.  Besides  these  two  partial 
elements,  one  akin  to  the  Umbrian,  the  other  to  the 
old  GredE,  there  exists  a  third,  proltably  the  most 
important  of  all,  wholly  distinct  from  both,  and 
which  may  be  oidled  the  Basenio  element,  being  in 
all  probability  the  language  of  the  Etruscans  pro- 
perly 80  called.  Of  this  we  can  only  assert,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  although  dis- 
tinct from  the  Pelasgic  «>  Qrwk  fiunily  of  lao^guages 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  that  of  the  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Latins  on  the  other,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  bek>ng  to  the  same  great 
fiunily,  or  to  the  class  of  languages  commonly  Imown 
as  the  Indo-Teutonic.  Some  arguments  have  lately 
been  bnmght  forvrard  to  show  that  its  nearest  affini- 
ties are  with  the  Gothic,  or  Scandinavian  group. 
(Klenze,  PkiioL  AbkandL  p  64,  note ;  Schwegler, 
Horn,  Gesch.  vol.  1.  pp.172, 268;  Donaldson,  VarrO' 
nianuMf  chap  v.) 

The  result  of  these  philological  inquiries  is  in 
accordanoe  with,  and  strongly  confirms,  that  of  the 
latest  historical  researches.  Both  alike  point  to  the 
inference  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  mixed  peq>Ie ; 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population,  at  least  of  Southern 
Etrnria,  was  a  PeUsgic  race,  closely  akin  to  the 
people  who  formed  tlie  substratum  of  the  population 
of  Ladnm,  as  well  as  of  Southern  Italy,  but  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  cultivated  wad  civilised 
of  the  early  Italian  raoesi  and  to  have  preserved 
most  strongly  many  pecuUarities  of  their  original 
character  and  institutions ;  but  that  this  people 
had  been  subdued,  before  the  period  when  they  first 
figure  in  Roman  history,  by  a  more  warlike  lace 
from  the  north,  who  established  their  dominion  over 
the  previously  existing  population,  whom  they  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  serfs  (wtytCTol^  Dionys. 
ix.  6.):  the  ccmqaerors  n^ined  their  own  language, 
though  not  without  modification,  as  well  as  their 
sacerdotal  and  aristocratic  institutions,  while  they 
received  to  a  great  extent  the  art4  and  civilisation 
•f  the  people  whom  they  conquered.  A  third 
sloment  which  must  not  be  overl<>oked  in  the  popu- 
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btioD  of  Etmiia,  was  that  of  the  Umbrians,  who, 
accorduig  to  tiie  general  tradition  of  antiquity,  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  tliis  part  of  luly.  (Plin. 
UL  5.  s.  8,  14.  s.  19;  Mllller,  Etrvsker,  vol.  i.  p 
102.)  They  are  genenlly  represented  as  subdu«i 
or  expelled  by  the  Etruseans,  but  Pliny  says  that 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  PeUugians,  and  these  in 
their  torn  by  the  Etruscans.  In  either  case  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  whole  people  would  bs 
expelled  or  exterminated,  and  there  is  reason  to 
beheve  that  the  subject  Umbrians  always  continued 
to  form  a  considerable  ingredient  in  the  population 
of  Northern  Etrnria,  as  the  Pekusgians  did  in  that 
of  the  south.  (Lepsins,  /.  c.  pp.  27 — 34;  Schwegler 
JLcp.  270.) 

The  period,  as  well  as  the  dreumstsnces,  of  these 
successive  migrations  and  eonquests  are  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  Hellankus  (e^  Dimmifi,  l  28) 
represented  the  Pelasgians  as  invading  the  land 
afterwards  called  Tyrrhenia  from  the  north,  and 
establishing  the  seat  of  their  power  fint  at  Groton 
(Cortona),  from  whence  they  gradually  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  countiy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  course  was  pnrsned  by  ths 
later  invadere,  the  Rasena:  but  it  is  remarkable,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  exist  numerous  traditions 
and  mythical  legends  which  point  in  the  opposits 
direction,  and  represent  the  S.  of  Etrnria,  especially 
Tarquinii,  as  the  centre  from  whence  emanated  aU 
that  was  peculiar  in  the  Etruscan  rites,  customs, 
and  institutions.  (Miiller,  Etnuker^  voL  i.  pp  72, 
73.)  The  name  of  Tarqumii  itself,  and  that  of  its 
eponymous  hero  Tarchon,  who  was  represented  in 
some  accounts  as  the  founder  of  all  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etrnria  (Strab.  v.  p  219),  present  strong  anak>- 
gies  with  those  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Tyrsenus. 
These  traditions  have  been  frequeuUy  used  as  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  Pelasgian  or  Tyrrhenian 
popuktion  came  by  sea  and  settied  first  on  the  coast, 
from  whence  it  extended  its  influence  over  the  in- 
terior. But  we  know  that  the  Tyrrhenians  were  at 
an  eariy  period  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Latium 
and  Campama  as  well  as  those  <if  Etrnria:  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  fact  that  their 
settiements  in  a  maritime  and  fertile  tract  were 
really  the  first  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  culture 
and  civilisation  which  ultimately  became  common 
to  all  the  Etruscan  cities.  The  difierence  of  these 
two  classes  of  traditions,  pointing  to  two  different 
qnartere  for  the  birth-pUce  of  the  Etruscan  polity 
and  their  national  institutions,  may  perhaps  proceed 
firom  the  combination  of  two  national  elements  in 
the  people  who  were  collectively  designated  by  the 
Romans  as  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  and  by  the  Greeks 
as  Tyrrhenians.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
separate,  in  the  historical  tlUditions  or  legends  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  part  that  refers  to 
the  EtruMans  properly  so  called,  from  what  belongs 
to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Pelasgic  races.  The  same 
difficult  continually  presents  itself  with  regard  to 
their  sacred  rites,  political  institutions,  arts,  man- 
nera,  and  customs. 

The  connection  of  the  Rasena  or  conquering  race 
of  Etruscans  with  the  Rhaetians,  admitted  both  by 
Niebuhr  and  Miiller,  rests  principally  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  teOs  us  that 
the  Alpine  nations,  particularly  the  Rhaetians,  were  un 
doubtedly  of  Tuscan  origin,  but  had  lost  their  ancient 
civilisation  from  the  nature  of  the  countiy,  retaining 
only  the  language,  and  even  that  much  corrupted. 
(Liv.  V.  33.)  The  same  thing  is  told  us  by  Pliny  and 
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Jnstin,  who  odd  thai  th«  Rhaetians  were  driven  into 
the  mountains  when  the  plains  of  Northena  Italy  were 
invaded  by  the  GanJa.  (Plin.  iii.  20.  b.  24 ;  Justin,  zx. 
5.)  A  modorn  author  has  attempted  (not  altogether 
without  success)  to  proye  the  same  thing  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  local  names  and  appellations  still 
existing  in  the  country  of  the  Grisoos  and  the  Tyrol 
(Stenb,  vber  die  Urbewohner  HhdUetu,  Munich, 
1843),  and  several  philologers  consider  the  names 
Rhaeti  and  Rasena  to  be  connected  with  one  another. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  Livy's  statement,  on  a 
point  wi&  which,  as  a  native  of  Patavinm,  he  was 
likely  to  be  well  acquainted,  that  the  Rhaetians 
really  spoke  a  language  closely  akin  to  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  it  is  certainly  most  probable  that  the 
relation  between  them  was  the  converse  of  that 
stated  by  Pliny  and  Justin,  and  that  it  was  from 
the  Rhaetian  Alps  that  the  Rasenic  invaders  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  and  lirom 
thence  advanced  into  Etruria  properly  so  called. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  by  no  means  renders  it 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  Rhaetian  Alps  were 
their  ortginal  abode,  but  merely  that  it  was  from 
thence  they  first  invaded  Italy. 

IV.  HisTToKY  OF  Etruria. 

1.  Early  historff  and  greatness  of  Etruria, — 
Oar  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Etruria,  during  the 
most  flouridhing  period  of  the  nation,  is  extremely 
vague  and  imp^ect ;  and  the  few  facts  recorded  to 
08,  with  the  exception  of  the  wars  of  the  Etruscans 
with  the  Romans,  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
chnmolqgical  data.  But  the  general  fact  of  tlieir 
early  power  and  prosperity,  and  the  extent  of  their 
emigre,  is  sufficiently  attested.  Livy  tells  us  that 
before  the  period  of  Uie  Roman  dominion  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  widely  extended  both  by  sea 
and  land:  the  amount  of  their  influence  both  on  the 
shores  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sea  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  given 
to  the  latter,  and  that  of  Adriatic  to  the  former, 
from  the  Tuscan  colony  of  Adria.  They  are  said 
to  have  formed  two  principal  states  or  communities, 
the  one  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Apennines,  in  the 
country  commonly  known  as  Etruria,  the  other  on 
the  N.  of  those  mountains,  in  the  great  plains  of 
the  Padus,  where  we  are  told  that  they  extended 
their  dominion  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.  (Liv. 
V.  33;  Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Schol.  Veron.  ad  Aen.  x. 
200.)  Each  of  these  states  was  composed  of  twelve 
principal  cities,  of  which  those  on  the  N.  of  the 
Apennines  were  regarded  as  colonies  of  those  in 
Etruria  Proper  (Liv.  L  c),  though  others  considen^d 
them  as  PeUsgian  settlements,  emanating  from  the 
city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth  of  the  Padus  (Diod. 
adv.  118). 

The  existence  of  this  Etruscan  state  in  the 
connby  N.  of  the  Apennines  may  be  regarded  as  an 
nnqnebtionable  historical  fact,  thongb  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  determine  the  period  of  its  establishment. 
But  those  writers  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Rhaetian  or  northern  origin  of  the  Etruscans  na- 
turally regard  these  settlements  in  the  plains  of  the 
Padus  as  prior  in  date,  instead  of  subsequent,  to 
their  establishment  S.  of  the  Apennines.  The  Etrus- 
cans maintained  their  ground  in  this  part  of  Italy 
until  they  were  expelled  or  subdued  by  the  invading 
Gauls;  but  though  their  national  existence  was  at 
this  time  broken  up,  it  is  probable  that  in  many 
other  cittea  of  Cisalpine  GaiU,  as  we  are  toki  was 
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the  case  in  Mantua  (Virg.  Aen.x.  203;  PlhL  ii*.' 
19.  s.  23),  they  continued  to  form  no  inconsideralHa 
part  of  the  population.  The  only  cities,  however, 
in  this  part  of  Italy  which  are  expressly  noticed  aa 
of  Tuscan  origin  are  Felsina,  afterwards  called 
Bononia,  Mantua,  and  Adria,  to  which  may  doabtlen 
be  added  Melpum,  a  city  known  to  us  only  by  thfS 
notice  of  its  destruction.  Ravenna  also  appeare  to  have 
been  at  (me  period  a  Tuscan  dty.  (For  a  further 
account  of  the  Etruscan  settlements  in  this  part  oc 
Italy  and  the  history  of  their  subjugation,  see  Galua 
GiSALPiif  a).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  during 
the  same  period  the  Etruscans  had  extended  their 
power  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  occupied, 
or  at  least  established  cdonies  in,  the  country  ajfter- 
wards  known  as  Picennm.  Here  the  second  Adria 
was  in  all  probability  a  Tuscan  Ibnndatiao,  aa  well 
as  the  ci^  of  the  same  name  already  mentioDed 
[Adria]  :  both  the  name  and  origin  of  Cnpra  in  the 
same  r^on,  are  designated  as  Etruscan.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  241 ;  Mailer,  Etnuker^  vol.  i.  pi  14«). 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Etruscan  power  was  thus 
extended  towards  the  N.  so  far  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  it  was  afterwarda  confined,  it  appean 
to  have  attained  a  corresponding  extension  on  the  S. 
also.  Though  our  accounts  of  the  Etruscan  aeUlD- 
ments  in  this  direction  are  still  more  vague  and 
indefinite  than  those  of  their  dominion  in  the  north, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  they  had  at  one 
period  established  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Campania,  where,  according  to  Strabo^ 
th^  founded  twelve  cities  in  imitation  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  Central  Etruria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242 ;  FoL  ii. 
1 7.)  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  names  of  all 
these:  Capna,  called  by  the  Tuscans  Vultnraum, 
was  the  chief  among  them :  Nola  also  is  refeiicd  by 
several  authorities  to  a  Tuscan  origin,  and  several 
minor  cities  in  the  plain  must  certaiidy  have  been 
occupied,  if  not  founded,  by  the  same  people.  To 
thene  may  be  probably  added  the  maritime  towns  of 
Pompeii,  Heronlaneum,  Snrrentum,  Mardna,  and 
Salemum,  all  of  which  are  described  as  at  one  period 
or  other  Tyrrhenian  towns,  though  it  is  possible  that 
in  some  of  these  cases  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians^  rather 
than  Etruscans,  are  meant.  (Strab.  v.  ppi  247,  251 ; 
Mliller,  Etr,  voL  L  p.  168.)  The  Etruscans,  however, 
never  n*ade  themselves  mastens  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast,  Cumae,  Dicaearohia,  and  Nea|  olis,  though 
ihey  continued  to  occupy  the  rest  of  Campania  till 
they  were  themselves  reduced  by  the  Samnites. 
[Campania.]  The  period  of  their  firbt  establish- 
ment in  these  countries  is  very  uncertain,  the  d:ite 
HSAigned  by  Cato  for  the  foundation  or  occupation  cf 
Capua  difiering  by  mora  than  three  centuries  from 
that  adopted  by  other  authors.  (Veil.  Pat.  L  7.) 
Miiller  follows  the  view  of  these  last  authurities,  and 
refere  the  fiiat  establishment  of  the  Etmseaiis  in 
Campania  to  a  period  as  early  as  n.c  800:  Ni^nhr, 
on  the  contrary,  adopts  the  statement  of  Cato,  and 
cons^iders  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  CampMiia  as  i^ 
brief  duration  and  belonging  to  a  comparatively  late 
period.  The  account  preserved  by  Diony&ins  of  the 
attack  on  Cumae,  about  b.c  525,  by  a  great  liost  of 
Itsrbarians,  among  whom  theTynhcniati8(£tntfcans) 
touk  the  lead,  may  in  this  case  be  r^aided  aa 
marking  the  fintt  appearance  of  that  people  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Dionys.  vii.  3;  Niebuhr,  voL  i  pp.  75» 
76;  Mliller,  Etr.  voL  i.  pp.  166,  172.) 

Contemporaiy  with  this  great  extension  of  the 
Etruscan  power  by  land  was  the  [^riod  of  their 
maritime  and  uaval  supremacy.     Kume  oas  stait^ 
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jnentSr  of  Qivek  writere  especially,  attest  that  tJie 
T3rrrhenian8  were  a  bold  and  hardj  lace  of  naTi- 
gators;  they  iire  repeatedly  mentioned  as  fitting  oat 
great  fleets  for  naval  warfare,  and  exercising  an 
almost  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  sea  which 
derived  from  them  the  name  of  tlie  Tyrrhenian; 
while  their  expeditions  on  a  smaller  scale  had  earned 
for  them  a  disgraceful  reputation  as  pirates  and  cor- 
sairs. It  is  probable  that  these  habits  were  princi* 
pally  confined  to  the  southern  Etrurians:  the  circum> 
stance  tliat  Populonium  was  the  only  maritime  city 
farther  north  renders  it  evident  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Conrml  and  Northern  Etrnria  were  not  a  sea- 
faring people :  and  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  maritime  enterprises  originated  with  the 
Pela<«gian  population  of  the  south,  and  continued  to 
be  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  them,  not  only 
after  they  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ra- 
scna,  but  even  after  their  subjection  to  the  power  of 
Kome.  The  circumstance  that  the>e  piratical  habits 
were  common  to  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  of  the 
inlands  and  shores  of  the  Aegaean  Sea  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis;  wc  find  also  the  in- 
habitants of  Antium,  who  appear  to  have  been  of 
Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  origin,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  people  of  Southern  Etiuria  [A:stium], 
following  the  same  cour>ie,  and  addicted  both  to 
navigation  and  piracy.     (Strab.  t.  p.  232.) 

The  few  chronological  data  we  possess  prove  the 
naval  power  of  the  Etruscans  to  have  extended  over 
a  period  of  considerable  duration.  The  first  distinct 
mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  history  is  in  b.  c.  538, 
on  occasion  of  the  Phocaean  settlement  at  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  when  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
combineu  their  fleets  to  expel  the  new  colonists,  each 
nation  furnishing  60  ships  of  war;  and  though  de> 
feated  in  the  sea-fight  that  ensued,  they  attained 
their  object  of  compelling  the  Phocaeans  to  quit  the 
island.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  Their  piratical 
expeditions  must,  however,  date  from  a  much  earlier 
period.  We  find  them  engaged  in  maritime  hostilities 
with  the  Greek  colonists  of  Lipara  soon  after  its 
foundation  (Diod.  v.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275;  Paua.  x. 
11.  §  3,  16.  §  4);  and  Ephonis  even  represented  the 
fear  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  as  one  of  the  causes 
which  long  prevented  the  Greeks  from  establishing 
colonies  in  Sicily  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab,  vi.  p.  410). 
At  a  later  period  we  find  Anaxilas,  despot  of  Rhe- 
gium  (b.  c.  494 — 476),  fortifying  the  Scyllaean 
rock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates  from  passing  the  Straits  of  Messana.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  257.)  Shortly  after  this,  the  maritime  power 
of  the  Etruscans  sustahied  a  severe  blow  by  the 
great  defeat  of  their  fleet,  combined  with  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
heen  called  in  by  the  Cni^aeans  to  their  assistance, 
B.  C.  474.  (Diod.  xi,  51  ;  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  136— 
146.)  The  union  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in 
the  expedition  against  Alalia,  of  the  Etruscan  and 
Carthaginian  fleets  seems  to  show  that  these  people 
were  in  general  on  friendly  terms,  and  we  learn 
from  an  incidental  nodce  that  they  had  concluded 
treaties  regulating  their  respective  navigation  and 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  (Arist.  Pol  iii.  5), 
while  they  evidently  regarded  the  Greeks  as  inter- 
lopers and  common  enemies.  But  after  the  great 
battle  of  Cmnse,  we  hear  no  more  of  any  direct 
enterprises  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans  against  the 
Greek  cities  :  the  growing  power  of  those  of  Sicily 
in  pirticular  enabled  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  as- 
same  the  offensive,  and  in  b.  c.  453  the  Syracusan 
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oomnumders  Phayllna  and  Apellos,  sent  JUt  ta 
paiush  the  Tyrrhenian  piracies,  ravaged  the  coaata 
of  Etruria,  together  with  those  dt  Corsica  and 
Aethalia  (Ilva),  with  a  fleet  of  60  ships,  and  even 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  latter  i.sland,  fnm 
which  they  carried  off  a  great  booty.  (Diod.  xi. 
88.)  Hence  it  was  evidently  the  hostile  feeling  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  against  Svi-acuse  which  led  them 
to  send  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  8Up{\)rt  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  b.  c.414.  (Thuc.  vi.  89,  105, 
vii.  53.)  Thirty  yenrs  later,  b.  c.  384,  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  made  an  expedition  in  person  to  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  where  he  landed  in  the  territory 
of  Ciiere,  and  plundered  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Pyrgi.  (Diod.  XV.  14  ;  Pseud.- Arist.  Oeconom.  ii 
21.)  By  this  time  it  is  clear  that  the  great  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  much  broken  :  the  Gauls  had 
expelled  tliem  from  the  fertile  plains  on  the  banks 
of'  the  Padus  ;  the  Samnitcs  had  conquered  their 
Campanian  settlements;  and  the  cities  of  Central 
Etruria  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  against 
the  Gauls  in  the  N.,  and  the  Romans  in  the  S. 
The  capture  of  Veil  by  the  latter,  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  with  the  fall  of  Melpum,  N.  of  the 
Apennines,  b.  c.  396,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  of  Etrascan  history.  The  Tyrrhenians 
are,  however,  still  mentioned  by  Greek  historians 
as  sending  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  sometimes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians,  at  others  to 
that  of  Agathncles,  as  late  as  b.  c.  307.  (Diod. 
xix.  106,  XX.  61,  64.) 

During  the  period  of  the  naval  greatness  of  the 
Etiiiscans,  they  appear  to  have  founded  colonies  in 
the  island  of  Corsica,  and  exercised  a  kind  of  so- 
vereignty over  it  :  this  was  probably  established 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Phocaean  colonists,  and 
we  find  the  island  still  mentioned  near  a  century 
later,  b.  c.  453,  as  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  th« 
Etruscans.  (Diod.  xi.  88.)  With  the  decline  of 
their  naval  power  it  appears  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  evidences  of  their 
having  extended  similar  settlements  to  Sardinia,  aie 
far  from  satisfactory.  (Mfiller,  Etrtukery  voL  L 
p.  183.)  Strabo,  indeed,  speaks  distinctly  of  that 
island  having  been  occupied  by  Tyrrhenians  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  lolaus  and  the  sons  of  Hercules 
(Strab.  ▼.  p.  225)  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  historical  value  can  be  attached  to  a  statement 
referring  to  so  mythical  a  period,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  Etniscan  or  Tyrrhenian  colonies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  the  island.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Etrus- 
can population  in  Sardinia  from  the  works  of  art 
discovered  there,  especially  the  curious  architecttuml 
monuments  called  Nuraghe^  will  be  considered  else- 
where.    [Sardinia.] 

2.  Wart  and  relations  of  Etruria  vntH  Rome. 
—  The  history  which  has  been  preserved  to  na  of 
Etruria  in  its  relations  to  Kome,  has  mnch  more 
appearance  of  a  chronolc^ical  and  authentic  cha- 
racter than  the  scattered  notices  above  referred  to  : 
but,  tmfortunately,  a  critical  examination  }nxnres  it 
to  be  almost  equally  fragmentary  and  uncertain, 
for  the  three  first  centuries  af^er  the  foundation  of 
the  dty.  The  Roman  traditions  concur  in  Tejin~ 
senting  the  Etruscan  state  (i.  e.  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria  Proper)  as  already  constituted  and  pow- 
erful at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Rome;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  question  this  &ct,  though 
there  appear  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  it 
did  not  attain  to  its  greatest  power  till  a  later 
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period.  The  position  of  Rome  itself  on  the  im- 
mediate frontien  of  Latinm  and  Etmria,  necessarily 
brought  it  Into  relations  with  the  Etniscans  from  the 
Tery  eariiest  periods  of  its  existence.  Accordingly 
we  find  Romulos  himself,  as  well  as  TuUns  Uns- 
tilins,  repi-esented  as  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
VttentineSf  the  Etruscan  state  whose  territory  im- 
metllately  bordered  on  that  of  the  riiiing  city.  (Lir- 
i.  15,  27,  3a)  That  a  part  of  the  popuktion  of 
Rome  itself  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  is  attested  by 
naraoous  ancient  traditions,  though  the  time  and 
eircnmstances  of  its  settlement  are  very  variously 
reported.  In  the  legendary  history  of  Rome  we 
find  three  principal  pointji  of  contact  with  Ktruria  : 
I.  the  traditions  connected  with  Caeles  Vibenna,  an 
Etruscan  chieftain,  who  u  represented  as  a  kind  of 
CondotHere,  or  leader  of  an  independent  mercenary 
force,  and  not  the  chief  magistrate  or  general  of 
any  of  the  Etruscan  states.  He  is  said  to  have 
brought  with  him  a  considerable  body  of  Tuscan 
troops,  who  settled  on  the  Caelian  hill  (Mun^  Cae- 
lios),  which  derived  its  name  from  their  1  ader. 
(Tac.  Ann,  iv.  65  ;  Fest  v.  Coe^tis,  p.  44,  v. 
T\uctu  View,  pw  355;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  8.  §  46;  Dionys. 
it  36.)  But  the  period  to  which  tliis  immigration 
is  refbrred  was  very  uncertain,  some  assigning  it 
to  the  reign  of  Tarqninius  Priscus,  which  view  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Tuscan  annals 
cited  by  tlie  emperor  Claudius  (See  Orelli,  Exc 
ad  Toe.  Arm.  zi.),  others  carrying  it  back  to  the 
age  of  Romulus.  Tacitus  himself  considers  the 
settlement  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  quarter  which  bore 
from  them  the  name  of  Tuscns  Vicus  as  connected 
with  the  same  event,  though  Livy  and  other  writers 
referred  this  to  the  expedition  of  Porsena.  (Liv.  ii. 
14  ;  Fest.  p^  355.)  2.  The  traditions  which  point 
to  the  establishment  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty  at 
Rome  under  the  later  kings,  represented  in  the 
nairative  of  the  received  history  by  tlie  reigns  of 
the  two  TarqTiins.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dionysins 
represents  the  elder  Tarquin  as  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Etmria,  after  a  war 
of  nine  year^*  duration  (iii.  59 — 62),  an  event  of 
which  neither  Livy  nor  Cicero  takes  the  least  notice, 
and  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  historically  true; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  rule  of  the  Tarquins 
in  Rome  was  coincident  with  the  period  of  the 
greatest  power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  that  at  this 
time  their  sway  was  extended  not  only  over  Rome 
itself,  but  a  great  part  of  Latinm  also.  (Niebuhr, 
▼ol.  I  ppi  383 — 387.)  Mfiller,  with  much  pUa- 
sibility,  regards  the  dominion  of  the  Tarquinii  at 
Rome  as  representing  a  period  during  which  the 
dty  of  Tarquinii  had  established  its  power  over  the 
other  cities  of  Etmria,  as  well  as  over  Rome  itself. 
fMiiller,  EtrutbeTf  vol.  i.  pp.  118 — 122  ;  Biogr. 
XKci.  art.  Tarqoinius.)  To  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can domination  at  Rome  were  assigned,  by  univei-sal 
tradition,  the  great  architectural  works  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  Capitol,  which  strongly 
resembled  similar  constructions  in  the  cities  of 
Etmria  itself.  3.  A  little  later  than  the  period  of 
the  Tarquins  occurs  a  somewhat  similar  extension 
of  the  Etrascan  power  under  Porsena,  king  of  Clu- 
slum.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  ixi  the  Roman 
history  that  bears  more  manifest  marks  of  falsifica- 
tion than  the  legends  connected  with  this  prince: 
traditions  of  a  wholly  different  kind  were,  however, 
preserved,  which  leave  little  doubt  that  he  really 
eonquered  Rome  {Biogr.  Diet,  art.  Porsbma),  and 
extended  his  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  LatioUt 
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until  his  conquests  were  checked  at  Arida,  by  tfai 
asabtADce  of  the  Greeks  of  Comae.  This  last  fiu^ 
which  is  placed  by  Dionysins  about  506  b.  c  ,  and 
was,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  Cnmaean  chro- 
nicles, may  fairly  be  depended  upon  as  historieaL 
(Dionys.  vii.  5.) 

From  the  brief  notices  above  given  (tiw  fuller  de- 
velopment of  which  in  this  place  is  obviously  impos- 
■ible),  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  period  wbcn 
the  Etruscan  power  was  at  its  height,  so  &r  as  we 
gather  from  the  Roman  traditions,  was  during  the 
Mcond  and  third  centuries  of  the  city,  or  abont  620  - 
500  B.  ex;  a  result  which  accords  with  that  pre- 
viously derived  from  other  sources.  It  is  remarkable 
that  after  the  war  with  Poreena,  the  Roman  annsls 
make  no  mention  of  hostilities  with  the  Etrascans 
for  above  twenty  yean;  and  when  they  recommenos 
(B.a  483),  it  is  dkeVeientiiies  alone  with  whom  the 
arms  <^  the  republic  were  engaged.  The  petty  wan 
between  these  two  neighbouring  states  were  omti- 
nued,  with  occasional  interruptions  and  intervals  of 
repose,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  till  they 
exided  in  the  capture  of  Veii  by  Camillus,  b.  c.  396. 
Throughout  this  whole  interval  we  do  not  find  that 
the  other  cities  of  Etmria  lent  any  efficient  aid  to 
the  Veientines:  even  when  the  progress  of  the  Ro- 
man arms  threatened  Veii  with  destmction,  the 
efforts  of  the  Capoiates  and  Faliscans  to  induce  the 
other  dties  of  the  league  to  espouse  its  cause  proved 
unavailing,  while  they  served  only  to  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  Rome  upon  themselves. 

The  fall  of  Veii  was  the  firet  step  that  marked 
the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power  in  tlwir  central 
dominions,  or  Etmria  Proper.  Previous  to  that  event 
they  had  already  lost  the  greater  part,  if  not  tbe 
whole,  of  thdr  possessions  N.  of  the  Apennines :  the 
fiUi  of  Melpum,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  their 
cities  N.  of  the  Padua,  is  said  to  have  been  precisely 
contemporary  with  that  of  Veii.  (Com.  Nep.  ^. 
Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Before  the  same  period,  al^ 
the  Samnites  had  wrested  from  them  the  fertile 
phuns  of  Campania,  and  the  central  Etrurians  now 
stood  alone,  assailed  by  the  growing  power  of  Rome 
in  the  S.,  and  exposed  to  the  formidable  attacks  of 
the  Gauls  on  their  northern  frontier.  It  was  pr»> 
bably  the  danger  that  tlireatened  them  from  this 
quarter  that  prevented  thdr  cities  from  oombining  to 
resist  the  Roman  araas,  which  in  consequence  odo> 
tinned  to  gain  ground  in  Southern  Etruxia.  Capena 
appeare  to  have  fallen  into  the  power  d  Rome  shortly 
after  Veii :  Falerii,  though  not  conquered,  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace;  anid  already  befbfe  the  Ganlish 
invasion,  b.  c.  390,  the  Romans  had  carried  their 
arms  as  far  as  Sutriura,  and  engaged  in  hoatihtiei 
with  the  powerful  city  of  VolsiniL  (Died.  xiv.  96, 
109 ;  Liv.  V.  24,  27,  31,  32.)  Even  that  great  ca- 
lamity only  interrupted  their  progiesa  for  a  short 
time:  we  find  them,  within  a  few  yean  after,  not 
only  carrying  on  warfiue  against  the  Etruscans  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  Imt  esta- 
blishing Roman  colonies  in  both  those  towns,  which 
became  in  consequence  an  important  barrier  against 
the  power  of  Etmria.  In  the  subsequent  wars  it 
was  sometimes  Tarquinii,  at  othere  Vc^sinii  (at  this 
time  one  of  the  most  powerful  citiea  of  Ccotnl 
Etmria),  that  took  the  lead;  but  in  B.C.  351  the 
Tarqninians  condoded  a  truce  for  foi:ty  yean  which 
appeare  to  have  been  observed  on  both  mdes:  and  it 
was  not  till  311  tiuu,  menticm  again  ocean  of  so 
Etmscan  war.  The  next  year  (b.  c.  310)  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  passage  of  the  Ciminiii 
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ItMwt,  a  barrier  never  before  crossed  bj  the  Homan 
Anns.  On  this  oocasion  the  whole  Etnucan  confe- 
derscj  appears  to  have  reallj  taken  part  in  the  war: 
the  Perusians,  Cortonans,  and  Arretians  are  men- 
tioned as  oonclading  a  separate  peace,  and  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  other  Etruscans  were  defeated  by 
Q.  Fabias  Maximos  at  the  Vadimonian  Uke, —  a 
battle  which,  according  to  Livj  (ix.  S9)f  gave  the 
first  decisive  blow  to  the  ancient  power  of  Etmria. 
The  constant  progress  of  the  Roman  amis  is  marlced 
in  snbseqnent  campaigns  by  the  circumstance  that 
their  victories  were  gained  near  Rusellae  and  Vola- 
terrae  (Li v.  x.  4, 13),  —  places  far  in  advance  of  the 
scene  of  their  earlier  wars.  A  brief  period  now 
ensued,  during  which  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians 
vnited  with  the  Samnites,  and  even  with  their  an- 
cioit  enemies  the  Senonian  Gauls,  against  the  rising 
power  of  Rome;  but  their  efforts  were  onsnccessful, 
and  two  great  defeats  of  the  combined  forces—  the 
(Hie  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria,  B.  c.  295,  the  other,  in 
B.  c  283,  at  the  same  Vadimonian  lijce  which  had 
already  proved  disastrous  to  the  Etruscans — appear 
to  have  finally  crushed  the  power  of  that  people. 
They  were,  however,  still  in  arms  two  years  later, 
when  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  celebrated  a 
triumph  for  the  last  time  over  the  Etruscans  in  ge- 
neral (de  Etrusceis,  Fattt,  Triumph.).  The  following 
^ar,  B.  c.  281,  the  Volsinians  and  Volciente-s  alone 
protracted  the  now  hopeless  content,  and  were  at 
length  reduced  to  submission.  (Fast.  Triumph.  I  c.) 
But  as  late  as  b.  c.  265,  the  Volsinians  were  once 
more  in  arms;  and  though  this  contest  appears  to 
have  aritwn  out  of  dvil  disturbances  in  their  own 
city,  the  statement  of  Florus  (i.  21)  is  probably 
correct,  that  they  were  the  last  of  all  the  Italian 
states  that  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  This 
•vent  occurred  the  very  year  before  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  First  Punic  War.  The  causes  that  led 
the  Faliscans,  who  had  so  long  been  friendly  to 
Rome,  to  engage  in  a  hopeless  contest  with  that 
fonnidable  ]  ower,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Carthage,  b.  c.  241,  are  wholly  unknown  to  na. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xix.;  Eutrop.  ii.  28.) 

3.  Etmria  under  the  Romant. — We  have  no  de- 
tailed account  of  the  last  years  of  the  contest  between 
Etmria  and  Rome,  the  leading  events  of  which  have 
been  just  recapitulated :  and  we  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  teims  on  which  the  several  cities 
were  received  to  submis.'iion,  and  the  relations  which 
in  consequence  subsisted  between  them  and  the  do- 
minant republic.  That  the  terms  were  in  general 
favourable,  and  that  the  Etruscan  cities  for  the  most 
part  enjoyed  a  more  privileged  position  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Italians,  may  be  inferred  from  various 
circumstam  e.s.  In  the  Kecimd  Punic  War  they  con- 
tinned  unifonnly  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  are 
mentioned  as  taking  the  lead  in  furnishing  volun- 
tary stipplies  towards  fitting  out  the  fleet  of  Scipio, 
in  a  manner  that  clearly  indicates  their  semi-inde- 
pendent poAition.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  retained  the  rank  of  **  allied 
cities  "  (civitates  foederatae).  Roman  colonies  were 
established  otily  in  the  S.  of  Etruria,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  PLiae  and  Luca(Liv.  xl.  43,  xli.  13),  which 
were  obviously  founded  as  a  barrier  against  the 
Ligurians,  not  with  a  view  of  controlling  the  Etrus- 
cans themselves.  Hence,  it  is  a  complete  mistake 
to  BuppoTiC,  as  many  writers  have  done,  that  the  Ro- 
man conquest  put  an  end  to  the  natioiwl  existence 
of  Etruria:  its  inhabitants  retained  until  a  much 
kier  period  their  Unguage,  arts,  religious  rites,  and 
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natlona]  peculiarities.  The  immediate  Daghbooiv* 
hood  of  the  imperial  dty  doubtless  became  early  Bo* 
manised,  but  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic  that  the  same  process  was  extended  to  tha 
more  distant  portions  of  the  country.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  a^luiitted  to  the  Roman  franchise  m  b.  o. 
89 :  they  luul  taken  no  part  in  the  general  revolt  of 
the  Italians  in  the  preceding  year,  but,  after  the  war 
had  continued  for  above  a  year,  their  fidelity  began 
to  waver,  and  tbe  Romans  hastened  to  forestal  their 
defection  by  granting  them  the  full  rights  of  citixens. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  49.)  In  the  dvil  ware  of  Marina 
and  Sulla  they  were  among  the  firet  to  espouse  tha 
cause  of  the  former  (/&.  67),  and  adhered  to  it  stead- 
fastly, long  after  the  rest  of  his  partisans  had  been 
subdued;  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Vola- 
terrae  having  defied  the  arms  of  Sulla  himself  for 
nearly  two  yean  (Strab.  v.  p.  223  ;  Cic.  pro 
Rote.  7).  Hence,  the  whole  wdght  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Sulla  fell  upon  Etruria;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  ravaged  the  conntay  during  the  war,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  confiscations  of  property,  and  the 
numerous  military  colonies  which  he  established  in 
diiTerent  parts  of  the  country,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  nationality  of  Etruria.  Other  events  contributed 
in  rapid  succession  to  the  same  result:  the  northern 
districts  of  Etruria  became  the  head-quartern  of  the 
revolt  of  Catiline  [Faksulab],  and  in  consequence 
suffered  a  second  time  the  ravages  of  civil  war; 
while  Caesar,  and  the  triumvin  after  his  death,  fol  • 
lowed  up  the  policy  of  SulU,  by  establishing  mili- 
tary colonies  throughout  the  land,  until  there  came 
to  be  scarcely  a  city  of  Etmria  whose  territory  had 
not  been  thus  assigned  to  new  settlers.  (Lib.  Colon, 
ppi  21 1—225;  Zumpt,  d»  Cohmit,  pp.  251,  253, 
303.)  The  civil  war  of  Perusia,  b.  c.  41,  appean 
to  have  been  closely  connected  with  these  changes, 
and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  that  dty  crushed 
the  last  effort  of  the  Etruscans  to  revive  tlieir  ex- 
piring nationality.  (Propert.  ii.  1,  29.) 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  calamities  there 
appeare  to  have  still  remained  a  strong  element  of 
the  native  Etruscan  race.  The  language  had  not 
fallen  altogether  into  disuse,  down  to  a  late  period 
of  the  Roman  empire :  many  extant  monuments  and 
works  of  art  belong  to  the  same  epoch;  and  inscrip- 
tions attest  that  the  Etruscans  not  only  retained  a 
muiiidpal  oi|;anisation,  but  that  the  "  Qnindecim 
Populi  Hetruriae  "  still  formed  a  kind  of  league  or 
confederacy, —  probably,  however,  only  for  aacrod 
objects.  (Orell.  Inter,  96,  3149;  Mtiller,  Etnuker, 
vol.  i.  pp.  357,  358.)  For  administrative  purposes 
Etruria  omstituted  the  seventh  region  of  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Augustus:  in  the  reign  of 
Constantino  it  was  united  into  one  province  with 
Umbria,  an  arrangement  which  appean  to  have  sub- 
sisted as  late  as  a.  d.  400,  when  we  find  in  the  No- 
titia  a  "  Consulans  Tusciae  et  Umbriae  "  {NoUt, 
Dign.  pw  63;  BiJcking,  ad  he.  p.  430;  Mommsen, 
Die  Lib.  CoL  p.  207.)  A  new  distmction,  however, 
occure  under  the  later  Roman  empire,  between 
"  Tuscia  suburbicaria "  and  "  Tusda  annonaria  ** 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  3.  §  I  ;  Mommsen,  /.  c),  of 
which  the  latter  appeare  to  liave  comprised  the  dis- 
trict N.  of  the  Amus :  hence  the  expression  met  with 
in  later  writere,  such  as  Caasiodorus  and  Jonuindes, 
of  "  Tuscia  ntreque**  (Cass.  Vnr.  iv.  14;  Jom.  de 
Reb.  Get.  60;  Googr.  Kav.  \r.  29).  It  was  not  till 
a  much  later  period  that  the  distinction  was  esta- 
blished between  TtuccMjff  in  the  modem  sense  of  tha 
term,  and  the  provinces  adjoining  Rome,  includi&g 
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ViterbOj  Bitlscna^  And  Cometn^  which  are  ndw  sub- 
)«ct  to  the  Papal  dominion.  The  foundation  of  this 
division  seems  to  have  been  laid  daring  the  period  of 
the  Lombard  rale 

V.  PoLiTioAL  CoNsnruTioir. 

Imperfect  as  is  oar  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Etraria, — its  internal  history  especial! j,->- 
we  cannot  wonder  that  our  knowledge  of  its  govern- 
ment and  political  institutions  should  be  very  incom- 
plete. All  ancient  writers  concur  in  representing 
the  Etruscans  as  not  united  into  one  regular  state 
under  a  national  government,  but  forming  a  con- 
federacy of  twelve  cities,  esu  h  of  which  was  a  sove- 
reign and  independent  state,  possessing  not  only  the 
right  of  internal  self-goverament,  but  that  of  making 
war  or  peace  on  its  own  account.  They  were  indeed 
in  the  habit  of  holding  general  assemblies  of  deputies 
fn»m  all  the  cities,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Latins 
at  the  Lucus  Ferentinae,  and  which  took  place  in 
like  manner  at  a  national  sanctuary  called  the  Fanum 
Voltamna<*,  the  site  of  which  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  These  meetings,  which  were  held 
regularly  once  a  year,  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  rather  of  a  religious  than  a  political 
character:  and  the  election  of  a  head  priest  or  pon- 
tiff, to  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Etruria  (Liv.  v.  I),  roust  have  had  reference  to  these 
annual  solemnities.  They  became,  however,  the 
usual  occasion  for  deliberating  on  all  political  matters 
affecting  the  common  welfare  of  the  Etruscan  nation; 
and  besides  these  regular  assemblies,  it  was  not  un- 
usual  to  hold  extraordinary  ones  at  the  same  place, 
if  any  unnaual  emergency  called  for  them.  (Liv.  ii. 
44,  iv.  23,  25,  61,  v.  I,  vi.  2,  z.  16;  Miiller,  Etrtu- 
leer,  ii.  1 .)  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  the  de- 
cisions of  this  congress  were  not  considered  binding 
upon  the  several  states,  which  we  find  in  many  in- 
stances acting  wholly  independently .  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that,  even  in  time  of  war,  there  was  any 
supreme  authority  esfablished  and  recognised 
throughout  the  confederacy,  though  there  must  ne- 
cessarily  have  been  some  general  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  combtnod  armiw  when  ac- 
tually in  the  field. 

The  cities  which  composed  the  league  of  Central 
Etmria  or  Etruria  Proper  (the  only  one  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned)  are  universally  reckoned  aa 
twelve  in  number:  and  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that 
the  same  number  of  cities  was  established  in  the 
territory  N.  of  the  Apennines  in  imitation  of  this 
parent  league.  (Liv.  iv.  23,  v.  33;  Dionys.  vL  75; 
Strab.  V.  p.  219.)  But  no  ancient  writer  has  pre- 
served to  us  a  list  of  the  cities  that  composed  the 
confederacy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  detennine  with 
certaiqty  which  were  the  soverdgn  twelve,  there 
being  considerably  more  than  that  number  of  names 
that  would  seem  to  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction. Hence  the  lists  proposed  by  modem  writers 
have  varied  greatly:  the  ci^es  that  appear  to  have 
the  most  unqnestionable  claim  to  be  included  are 
Tarquinii,  Veii,  Volsinii,  Glusium,  Vulaterrae,  Vetu- 
lonia,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium :  to  these  may 
probably  be  added  Caere  and  Falerii :  but  the  claims 
of  Faesulae,  Rusellae,  Pisae,  and  Volci  are  nearly 
equally  strong.  Populonium,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a  powerful  and  flourishing  dty,  is  generally 
rejected  as  having  been  a  colony  of  Vokterrae,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  at  one  period  an  independent 
Btatn,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Capena,  Luna, 
and  several  other  towns  in  Etraria.     It  is  probable 
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indeed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Achaean  League 
while  the  number  was  always  preserved,  the  oortsti- 
tuent  members  varied,  from  time  to  time,  with  th9 
rise  and  fall,  the  growth  and  decay,  of  the  diffnvst 
Etruscan  cities  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  118 — 121; 
Miiller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  pp.  344 — 355;  Dennis, 
Etruria^  vol.  i.  p.  zxnii.)  But  besides  these,  we 
find  se^'eral  other  towns  in  Etmria  which  appear  on 
different  occasions  as  assuming  an  indepenient  |]o»i- 
tion  and  acting  like  sovereign  states:  the  nature  of 
the  reUtions  betm-een  these  and  the  heads  of  the 
League  are  wholly  unknown  to  as.  But,  so  fully 
recognised  was  the  existence  of  the  regular  ooiifeiie- 
ncjf  that  the  '*  Twelve  states  of  Etruria"  (drnxiecun 
Etruriae  populi)  was  become  a  common  designation 
for  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  like  the  "  triginta 
populi  Latini  "  for  that  of  the  Latins. 

Of  the  Internal  government  and  constituti<m  of  th« 
several  Etruscan  cities  we  know  little  more  than 
that  it  was  essentially  aristocratic,  and  that  the 
dominant  body,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  in  the 
early  days  of  the  city,  fortified  their  political  pow«r 
by  sacerdotal  influence,  retaining  in  their  own  hands 
the  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  sacred  ofiices  and 
the  discharge  of  the  numerous  and  complicated 
functions  and  observances  of  their  religious  rituaL 
It  is  apparently  thus  aristocratic  body  in  each  city 
which  is  commonly  designated  by  Roman  writers  as 
the  "  Principes,"  and  it  appears  that  it  was  Xhty 
alone  who  assisted  at  the  general  oouncHs  of  th« 
nation  already  mentioned.  (Liv.  ii.  44,  vi.  2,  x.  16.) 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  Lucumo,  an  Etruscan 
word   which  appoua   to  Have   designated   certain 
members  of  this  privileged  order,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined.    It  is  not  unfrequently  misunderstood  by 
Roman  writers  as  a  proper  name,  while  others  use  it 
as  equivalent  to   nobles  in  gmeral   (Censorin.  4. 
§  13;  Val.  Max.  de  Nom.  §  18),  and  others  again 
regard  it  as  corresponding  to  a  chief  magistrate  or 
even  king  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  IL  278).     The  genuine 
Etrascan  form  seems  to  have  been  Lauchme  (IfuUer, 
Etr,  vol.  L  p.  363),  whence  Propertius  oms  the  form 
Lucmo  (v.  1.  29).     Besides  this  privileged  body, 
there  must  have  existed,  at  least  in  the  towns  of 
Etmria,  a  commonalty  or  free  popnlation  anakgoos 
to  the  plebeians  at  Rome,  but  whose  political  power 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited.     The  mass  of  the 
country  population  was  composed  of  serfe  (wcrctfra^), 
in  all  probability  the  descendants  of  the  oonqoered 
people,  the  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians:  these  Pienestaa 
were  led  out  to  battle,  like  the  Spartan  Uelota,  by 
their  respective  lords,  the  nobles  <^  the  superior  nee. 
(Dionys.  ix.  5;   Niebuhr,  vol  L  p.  121;   MnUer, 
EtnuheTf  vol.  L  pp.  377,  378.)    It  u  probable  that 
the  account  of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Vdidnii,  which 
are  said  to  have  thrown  the  political  power  into  the 
hands  o(  the  aiaves,  must  refer  to  a  somewhat  similar 
class  of  vassals  or  depoodents  (Niebuhr,  voL  i.  pL  1S4X 
but  the  version  transmitted  to  os  is  too  vagoe  to  be 
of  much  value. 

The  earliest  traditions  conoermng  Etnnia,  ecp»> 
dally  tha««e  of  a  mythical  character,  make  frequent 
mention  of  hiftg*  of  the  several  cities,  of  which  Por- 
sena,  king  of  Clusiuro,  is  one  of  the  Litest  instances. 
But  in  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Etraria  with  Rome 
the  regal  dignity  had  been  abolished  throughout  the 
Etruscan  dties,  and  an  aristocratical  govenm>eiit 
with  annual  chief  magistrate  established,  pcofaably 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Rome  in  the  fiist  yean  of 
the  republic  So  strong,  indeed,  was  at  thb  time 
their  cljection  to  the  monarjiical  fonn  oi  ^fanvtor 
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mant  iStmi  Oitj  even  refuMd  to  assist  the  VefentfaiM 
against  Romef  becAOse  thej  had  returned  to  it,  and 
placed  thems^Tes  again  nnder  the  mle  of  a  king. 
(LiT.  ▼.  1.)  Tolamnias,  also,  is  called  kmg  of  Veil 
about  40  years  earlier.    {Id.  iv.  17.) 

VI.  Bsuoioir. 

The  Etniscans  were  celebrated  beyond  ahnost  any 
other  people  of  antiquity  for  their  devotion  to  their 
national  religion,  and  for  the  seal  and  scrapolons 
care  with  which  they  practised  the  yarions  obeerr- 
ances  of  its  rites  and  ceremoniea.  Livy  calls  them 
**  gens  ante  omnes  alias  eo  magis  dedita  religionibus, 
quod  ezcelleret  arte  odendi  eas  "  (v.  1).  Henoe  they 
became  the  instructors  of  the  Ronums  in  many  of 
their  religious  rites,  and  that  people  adopted  from 
them  a  considerable  part  of  what  was  in  later  ages 
reodred  as  the  established  national  religion  of  Rome. 
Hence  arises  one  great  difficulty  m  regard  to  all 
inquiries  into  the  Etruscan  reUgion,  that,  as  we  have 
no  account  of  it  in  its  native  purity,  it  is  almost 
impassible  to  say  what  was  truly  Tuscan,  and  to 
aeparato  it  from  other  elements  with  whidi  it  had 
become  in  later  ages  intinuttoly  blended.  Equally 
difficult  is  it  to  determine  the  precise  extent  and 
influence  of  the  Greek  religion  upon  that  of  Etruria. 
Much  of  what  appears  common  totbe  two  was  probably 
derived  through  the  Pelssgic  population  <^  Southern 
Etruria,  but  the  fact  appears  incontestable  that  the 
operation  of  direct  Hellenic  influences  at  a  much  later 
period  may  be  extensively  traced  in  the  Etruscan 
mythology.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered  in  Etruria,  and 
here  the  difficulty  is  still  increased  by  the  great  in- 
fluence  which  Hellenic  art  undoubtedly  exercised 
over  that  of  the  Etruscans,  irrespective  of  any  direct 
religions  operation.  [See  below,  p.  868.]  Hence 
this  class  of  monuments,  which,  considering  the  vast 
numbers  of  them  that  have  been  preserved,  would 
aeem  likely  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
can  only  be  employed  with  the  utmost  caution.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this 
abetruse  and  complicated  subject:  a  ftw  leading 
results  only  can  be  briefly  stated. 

1.  The  Etruscan  religious  system  was  not  one 
wholly  foreign  to  the  ot^er  nations  of  Italy:  it  had 
many  points  in  common  with  those  especially  of  the 
Sabines  and  Latins;  and  though  in  many  cases  this 
may  arise  from  the  confusion  of  later  writers,  and 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishing,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  of  the  Roman  state,  which  of  ito  religious 
institutions  were  really  derived  from  Etruria,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Etruscan  mythology 
leally  contuned  much  that  was  common  to  the  two 
people  just  mentioned,  and  that  had  been  derived  by 
all  three  from  some  common  source. 

S.  Some  portions  of  the  Etruscan  mythology  and 
religion  unquestionably  pmnt  to  an  Eastern  origin. 
The  number  and  importance  of  these  evidences  of 
Oriental  influence  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
those  writers  who  have  insisted  on  the  Lydian,  or 
other  OrienUl,  extraction  of  the  Etruscans;  but  the 
existence  of  such  an  element  in  their  religious  sya- 
tem  cannot  be  denied ;  though  it  is  a  question  how 
far  it  pttves  in  any  particular  case  direct  transmia- 
aion  from  an  oriental  source. 

3.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  which  would 
connect  the  religious  mythology  of  Etruria  with  that 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  The  name  of 
AetOTf  which  was  the  Etruscan  appellation  for  the 
gods  in  general  (Suet  Attg.  97),  at  once  recals  the 
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A  tar  of  the  Scandinavians  (MfiUer,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 ; 
Donaldson,  Varromannu^  p.  151);  and  much  of  the 
gloomy  worship  of  the  inforaal  deities,  which  fonnt 
so  prominent  a  part  of  the  Etruscan  religion,  pro- 
sento  a  strong  simiburity  with  the  northern  mythology. 
(Gerhard,  Die  Oottheiteti  der  Etnuker,  p.  17.) 

4.  But  whatever  extent  may  be  allowed  to  these 
last  sources  of  influence,  a  much  greater  one  was 
exercised  by  the  Pelasgio  element  S  the  Etruscan 
people.  With  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
operation  of  later  Hellenic  ideas,  and  especially  for 
the  introduction  on  works  of  art  (^  foreign  deities, 
and  a  different  cycle  of  mythology,  there  remains  a 
pervading  similarity  with  the  religious  system  of  the 
early  Greeks,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  referring  them  to  a  common  Po- 
lasgic  origin.  From  the  same  source,  probably,  pro- 
ceeded much  of  that  which  we  find  common  to  the 
southern  Etruscans  and  to  their  neighbours  in 
Latium. 

Of  the  special  deities  that  were  worshipped  by 
the  Tuscans,  the  most  important  were  Tina  or  Tenia, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Jupiter;  Ctipra,  who  waa 
identified  with  Juno;  and  Minerva,  whose  name  waa 
the  same  in  the  Tuscan  language,  and  appears  on 
Etruscan  monumento  as  Menerfa,  These  three 
deities  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  chief  gods, 
whence  we  are  told  that  every  Etruscan  city  had 
three  tomplea  dedicated  to  them  (as  was  the  case  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome),  and  three  gates  which  bore 
their  names.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  422).  Besides 
these,  we  find  particularly  mentioned  as  Etruscan 
deities,  and  beanng  names  of  dearly  Etruscan  origin: 
VertummUf  whose  worship  seems  to  have  especially 
prevailed  at  Volsimi,  from  whence  it  waa  transferred 
to  Rome;  NorUa,  the  Etruscan  goddess  of  Fortune, 
also  wordiipped  at  Volsinii,  apparently  identical  with 
the  Fortnna  of  Antium  and  Praeneste  ;  and  Fof- 
tmrnoj  whose  sanctuary  was  the  meeting-place  of 
the  whole  Etruscan  nation.  To  these  must  be  added, 
partly  firom  notices  of  ancient  writen,  partly  from 
extant  mooumente:  Vulcan,  whose  Etruscan  name, 
aa  we  learn  from  works  of  art,  was  SeUdane^  the 
special  object  of  worship  at  Perusia;  Mereury,  called 
by  the  Etruscans  TVirms,  a  name  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  mirrors;  Venus,  who  appears  in  similar 
works  under  the  name  of  TWon  ;  Mantus,  probably 
a  genuine  Etruscan  name,  and  one  dt  the  principal 
infiemal  deities ;  Vedius  or  Vejovis,  also  an  infiurnal 
power;  Summanus,  the  god  of  nocturnal  thunder, 
and  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  shades.  These  two  last 
namea  are  Latin,  and  perhape  the  deities  themselvea 
belong  properly  to  Latium.  Anckariaf  who  was  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Faesulae,  ai  d  Horta^  who  gave 
name  to  the  town  of  that  name  near  the  foot  of 
Soracte,  are,  apparently,  mere  local  divinities,  but  of 
native  Tuscan  origin.  Apollo  and  Hercules,  whose 
names  are  writtoi  on  Etruscan  bronzes  Apht  or 
ApulUf  and  Herecle  or  Hercle^  would  seem  to  be 
foreign  divinities  that  had  originally  no  place  in  the 
mythological  system  of  Etruria,  though  their  wor- 
ship was  at  a  later  period  extensively  diffused  in  that 
country;  and  the  same  thing  was  still  more  clearly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  Bacchus,  though  there  ex- 
isted an  Etruscan  divinity  named  PhypMume  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  identified  or  con- 
founded. On  the  other  hand,  UtU  (Sol),  the  god  of 
the  sun,  and  Lotna  or  Luna,  as  they  biar  native 
names,  were  probably  also  genuine  Etruscan  deities. 
The  worship  of  Janus  at  Falerii,  of  Silvanus  and 
Inuns  ai  CaArs,  and  of  Satoruui  at  Satnmia  (called 
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by  tho  ToflCBOS  Aiiriiiia)|  is  also  attested  by  Bonum 
writers,  bui.  the  Etruscan  names  of  these  deities 
•re  unknown  to  ns. 

Besides  these  names  of  individual  divinities,  a 
few  more  general  notices  of  the  Etniscan  mythology 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  which  bear  more  distincUy 
thestampoir  its  pecnliarnational character.  Such  isthe 
statement,  that,  in  addition  to  the  supreme  deity  ,Tinia 
or  Jupiter,  there  wen  twelve  other  divinities,  six  male 
and  six  female,  whose  proper  names  were  unknown,  but 
who  were  termed  collectively  the  Dii  Consentes,  and 
ibnned  the  oonnsellors  of  Tinia;  they  were  regarded 
as  presiding  over  the  powers  of  natare,and  not  eternal, 
but  destined  to  perish  at  some  future  time  with  the 
natural  order  of  things  over  which  they  presided. 
Notwithstanding  the  statement  that  their  real  names 
were  unknown,  the  more  powerful  of  the  divinities 
above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been  generally 
ranked  among  the  Consentes.  (Amob.  adv.  Not  iii. 
40;  Varr.  R,R.'\.\;  Miiller,  Etr,  vol.  iL  pp.  81— 
86 ;  Gerhard,  L  e.  ppi  2S,  28.)  But  superior  to 
these,  and  to  Tinia  himself,  were  certain  mysterious 
deities,  called  the  Dii  Involuti,  apparently  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Fates,  who  were  supposed  to  ezer> 
case  an  irresistible  oootavlling  power  over  the  gods 
themselves,  while  their  own  names  and  attributes  re- 
mained unloiown.  (Amob.  L  c;  Seneca,  NaL  Qft, 
iL  41.)  Another  class  of  divinities  which  is  ex- 
pressly r^rred  to  the  Etruscan  rdigion  are  the  Dii 
Kovensiles,  the  nine  deities  to  whom  alone  the  power 
of  hurling  the  thunderbolts  was  conceded;  this  clas- 
nfication  appears  to  have  had  no  reference  to  that  of 
the  Goneentes,  but  must  have  included  many  of  the 
Hune  gods.  (Plin.  iL  58;  Amob.  iii.  88.) 

Of  purely  Etruscan  origin  also  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Genii,  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Roman 
rdigUm,  Uiough  the  Etruscan  word  oorrespcpding  to 
the  Latin  Genius  is  unknown.  As  the  Genius  was 
tiie  tutebtty  or  presiding  spirit  of  every  individual 
man,  so  were  the  Lares  those  of  the  house  or  family; 
the  word  Lar  is  unquestionably  Etruscan,  and  the 
Lasa  or  Lara,  a  kind  of  fortune  or  attendant  genius 
(often  represented  on  works  of  art  under  the  form  of 
a  winged  female  figure),  appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  notion.  This  idea  of  a  daas  of  intermediate 
bangs,  inferior  to  the  true  gods,  but  the  immediate 
agents  through  which  the  af&irs  of  mankind  were 
controlled  (imperfectly  developed  in  the  Greek  Dae- 
mones),  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  Etruscan 
qrstem  of  religions  faith.  It  reappears  in  their  con> 
oeptions  of  the  infernal  powers,  where  we  find,  besides 
the  gloomy  Mantus  (the  Pluto  of  their  mythology), 
and  the  corresponding  female  deity,  Mania,  the  nu- 
merous class  of  the  Dii  Manes,  —  **  the  good  gods  " 
as  they  were  called  by  a  natural  euphemism, — who 
are  aptly  compared  with  the  Lares  and  Genii  of  the 
upper  world.  (Serv.  adAen.m,  68,  vi.  748 ;  Gerhard, 
{.  e.  pp.  18 — 16.)  The  name  of  these  is  probably 
Latin,  but  the  worship  of  them  certainly  prevailed 
in  Etruria.  Etruscan  works  of  art  abound  In  repre- 
sentations <^  infernal  spirits  or  furies,  sometimes  as 
female  figures,  winged  and  armed  with  serpents,  at 
others  under  forms  the  most  hideous  and  horrible; 
one  of  these,  charscterised  by  his  commonly  bearing 
a  great  hammer,  and  apparently  representing  the 
messenger  of  death,  bears  in  several  instances  the 
Greek  name  of  Charon  (XAPYN),  a  clear  proof  how 
much  the  mythologies  of  the  two  nations  have  be- 
oome  intermingled  on  extant  works  of  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  ou  these  the  genuine  Etruscan 
namsa  of  Lemth,  Mtm^  SnemUhf  Naikmif  and 
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MwUku^  all  applied  to  deities  of  unknown 
bat  apparently  goddesses  of  fete  <Mr  destiny.  ~  (F« 
fuller  details  concerning  the  religious  system  of  the 
Etruscans,  see  Miiller,  £tnuker,  voL  ii.  book  3,  ch. 
8,  4;  Gerhard  Die  Gotthtiiender£tnt$ber,  Berlin, 
1847.) 

The  Etruscan  religion  was  e^iedally  cfaano- 
terised  by  tiie  number  and  minuteness  of  its  ritual 
observances,  and  particularly  by  those  which  had 
rrferenoe  to  the  different  modes  of  divination.  Hcnot 
Etruria  is  called  by  AmolMus  ''genitrix  et  aaatcr 
superstitionis.**  (Amob.  viL  26.)  To  intcqvwt  the 
divine  will,  and  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  were  the 
objects  which  they  proposed  to  themselves  in  their 
various  religioQs  ceremonies,  and  the  modes  of  doixii; 
this  constituted  what  was  termed  by  the  ftn«"*"f 
the  "disciplina  Etrusca.**  This  system  had,  ae- 
oording  to  the  native  tradition,  been  first  revealed  by 
a  miraculous  youth  named  Tages,  who  sprung  oat 
of  the  earth  in  the  territory  of  Tarqninii,  and  hid 
from  thence  been  diffused  throughout  tlie  twelve 
states  of  Etruria,  where  it  was  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  fiunilies  of  the  Lucnmoneo  or  chief 
nobles.  (Cic.  de  Dip,  ii.  28;  Censorin.  4.  §  13; 
Fest  y.  Taffetf  Lucan.  L  636.)  Many  of  its  rales 
were  (in  later  times  at  least)  coounitted  to  wriiii^ 
but  much  was  still  preserred  by  oral  tmdition;  and 
the  exclusive  possession  of  these  precepts,  without 
which  no  polit^  or  public  affiurs  could  be  trans- 
acted, was  one  of  the  great  engines  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of  Etruria.  Uenee 
the  young  nobles  were  trained  up  by  a  lonig  conne 
of  study  to  the  possession  of  this  hereditary  know- 
ledge; and  even  after  Etruria  had  fallen  into  de- 
pendence upon  Rome,  it  was  thought  necesaaiy  te 
provide  by  special  r^ipiLations  for  its  perpetuatiaa. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  41,  de  Legg.  iL  9,  od  Fam.  vL  6* 
Tac.  ^fMi.  xL  15.) 

The  modes  of  divination  were  principally  three: 
1.  By  auguiy,  or  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  a 
practice  common  to  all  the  eariy  nations  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  a  less  degree  to  the  most  ancient  Gieeka. 
8.  By  inspection  of  the  entraib  of  victims,  a  mods 
also  femiliar  to  the  Greeks,  and  practised  by  other 
Italian  nations,  but  which  appeals  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  more  systematic  form  and  r^nlar  body 
of  ruks  by  the  Etruscans  than  by  any  o&er  peoplsL 
On  this  aooount  we  find  the  Boroans  througlraat  aU 
periods  of  their  history  consulting  the  Etmacaa 
Hamspices.  (Liv.  v.  15,  xxv.  16,  xzviL  37;  Cic 
CaL  iii.  8,  de  Div.  iL  4;  Lucan,  L  584.)  Bat 
though  the  name  of  these  functionariss  aj^tears  to  be 
certainly  connected  with  this  peculiar  branch  ^ 
divination  (Mfiller,  Etr,  voL  iL  pi  12),  they  did  not 
confine  themselvce  to  it,  but  undertook  to  interpret 
portents  and  prodigies  of  all  descriptions.  3.  The 
divination  firom  thunder  and  lightning  was  more 
peculiarly  Etruscan  than  either  c€  the  two  preecding 
modes.  Its  principles  were  embodied  in  certaia 
books  called  Wni  ftdgttrdke  and  UmiMtaia,  which 
appear  to  have  been  still  extant  in  the  time  of  (Scero 
(Cic.  de  Div.  L  38;  Lncret.  vL  880);  and  some  of 
Uie  numerous  distinctions  which  they  established 
between  the  difiSersnt  kinds  of  thunderbolts  (of  which 
there  were  eleven  in  all)  have  been  preserved  to  as. 
(Plin.  ii.  52,  58.)  But  this  doctrine,  like  most 
others  of  the  same  kind,  appears  to  have  «»*»ft"*** 
much  that  was  secret  and  abstruse,  and  this  fenned 
part  of  the  Disciplina  Etrusca  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  oral,  and  often  hereditary,  traditkai.  Emo 
under  the  Boman  empire  the  ait  of  the  Hara^aces 
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Bppean  to  lute  raiuuned  principally  in  the  hands  of 
the  Etnucaos;  but  it  had  fidien  to  a  great  degree 
into  dioepate,  and,  though  an  attempt  waa  made  bj 
the  emperor  CUndioa  to  restore  it  (Tac.  Ann.  Ji, 
15),  it  gradually  sunk  into  contempt,  and  tlie 
Tuscan  Haruspex  was  regarded,  like  the  Chaldaean 
astrologer,  as  a  mere  vulgar  impostor.  The  super- 
stition itself,  however,  continued  down  to  the  latest 
ftges  tif  the  empire,  and  is  mentioned  in  a.  D.  408 
during  the  wars  of  Alaric  in  Italy.    (Zosim.  ▼.  41.) 

VII  Arii  and  Sciemsei. 

It  is  especially  from  the  still  extant  monnmentsand 
woriu  of  art  discovered  in  Etruria  that  there  has  arisen 
in  modem  times  a  high,  and  in  some  degree  certainly 
exaggerated,  notion  of  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  But  all  accounts  agree  in  representing 
them  ss  by  fax  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  people 
of  ancient  Italy,  and  especially  devoted  to  the  practice 
of  arts  and  handicrafts  of  various  kinds.  (^Athen. 
XV.  pi  700,  c;  Ueraclid.  16.)  It  was  from  them 
that  the  Romans  confessedly  derived  many  of  the 
arts  and  inventions  that  conduced  to  the  comfort  of 
daily  lifo,  as  well  as  many  objects  of  luxury  and 
magnificence.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  oma- 
mentsl  attire  worn  in  the  triumphal  processions,  — 
themselves  probably  an  Dtruscan  custom  (Appian, 
viiL  66X  — AS  ^^1  ^  by  the  kings  and  chief  magis- 
trates of  BacoB:  the  Toga  picta,  the  Praetexta,  the 
golden  Bulla,  the  ivory  curule  chair,  &c.  (Diod.  v. 
40;  Flor.  i.  5;  Macrob.  Sat,  L  6;  Liv.  i.  8;  Strab. 
T.  p.  820.)  The  numerous  objects  of  an  ornamental 
character  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  fully  confirm 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  their  proficiency 
in  this  branch  of  art,  while  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  some  of  their  sepulchres  afford  some  insight 
into  their  habits  of  daily  life,  and  lead  us  to  infer 
that  they  were  really,  as  represented  by  the  Greeks, 
•  luxurious  and  sensual  peo]de.  The  account  of 
their  abandoned  vices  and  profligacy  given  by  Theo- 
pompus  (ap.  Athen,  xii.  p.  517)  is  obviously  much 
exaggerated;  but  Virgil  also  bears  testimony  to 
the  general  belief  in  their  habits  of  debauchery 
(^  en.  xL  736;  see  also  PUut.  CitUlL  iL  3,  20). 
Diudorus,  however,  represents  these  luxurious  and 
voluptuous  habits  as  belonging  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Etruscans,  consequent  on  their  long  prosperity, 
and  characteristic  therefore  only  of  their  decline. 
(Diod.  V.  40.)  And  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  almost  all  the  extant  works  of  art  belong 
to  a  late  period  of  their  national  existence.  They 
were  especislly  noted  for  their  devotion  to  the  plei^ 
suras  <i  the  table,  whence  we  find  the  Etruscans 
ridiculed  in  Boman  times  for  their  corpulence.  Q^Pm- 
^iMsTyrrhenus,"  Virg.  G.  ii  193;  "C^issusEtruscus," 
Catull.  39.  11.) 

Ill  the  higher  departments  of  art,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Etruscans  had  made  great  progress  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.  1.  Of  Etruscan 
ArehUecture  our  knowledge  is  really  but  veiy 
limited.  The  so-called  Tuscan  order  of  archi- 
tecture, as  applied  to  the  construction  of  temples 
and  similar  edifices,  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  o.  the  Doric,  which  it  resembles  too 
closely  to  have  had  a  separate  and  independent 
origin.  The  principal  difierence  was  in  the  greater 
width  between  the  columns,  which  admitted  only  of 
the  use  of  timber  instead  of  stone  for  the  architrave ; 
and  in  the  arrangement  ci  the  cella,  which  occupied 
only  half  the  length  of  the  interior  area  of  the 
temple.     The  general  effect  was.  according  to  Vi- 
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travina,  nn&voDzable;  the  temjJea  btult  according 
to  the  Tuscan  order  (of  which  Uiere  were  several  at 
Borne,  including  thiU  of  Jupiter  in  the  Captol) 
having  a  low  and  heavy  aspect.  This  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  custom,  characteristic  of  the 
Tuscan  architecture,  of  loading  the  outside  of  the 
pediment  with  statues.  (Vitruv.  iii.  3.  §  5,  iv.  7; 
Plin.  xxxT.  12.  8.  45,  46;  MfUler,  Arch.  d.  Kmut. 
§  169.)  The  external  architectural  decorations  of 
some  of  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  (especially  the 
fa9ades  of  those  hewn  in  the  rock  at  Caatd  dAsso^ 
NorchiOf  &c)  present  the  same  does  approximation 
to  the  Hellenic,  and  particularly  the  Doric,  style. 
The  existing  monuments  of  Etruscan  architecture 
are  confined  to  works  of  a  more  massive  and  simple 
description,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  fragments  of  their  city  walls,  especially  those  of 
Faesulae,  Volaterrae,  Cortona,  and  BuseUae.  In 
all  these  instances  the  masonry,  which  is  of  the  most 
massive  character,  is  composed  of  large  irregular 
blocks,  not  united  with  cement,  but  rudely  squared, 
and  laid  in  horizontal  courses.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  the  difference  of  construction  be- 
tween these  Etruscan  walls  and  those  of  Latium  and 
the  Central  Apennines  is  not  a  national  charac- 
teristic, but  results  merely  from  the  difference  of 
material — the  walls  of  Cosa  and  Satumia,  which 
are  composed  of  the  hard  limestone  of  the  Apennines, 
being  of  the  same  pol}gonal  constriction  with  thoso 
of  the  Latin  and  Volscian  cities.  (Specimens  of  both 
styles  of  construction  are  figured  by  Micali,  PopoU 
Aniichi  ItaUani,  pi.  9—12.) 

Of  their  edifices  for  the  exhibition  of  games^  such 
as  theatres  or  amphitheatres,  we  have  no  distinct 
knowledge :  they  could  hardly  have  been  without 
something  of  the  kind,  as  we  are  told  that  both  the 
theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  Bomans,  and  their  gla- 
diatorial combats,  were  derived  from  the  Etruscans, 
who  moreover  delighted  in  horse-races  and  pugilistic 
contests.  (Liv.i.  35,  vii.  2;  Athen.  iv.  p.  153;  Val. 
Max.  n.  4.  §  4 ;  Tertull.  de  Spect.  5.)  But  the 
theatre  at  Faesulae  (repeatedly  referred  to  by  Nie- 
buhr  as  a  great  Etruscan  work),  and  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Stttrium,  to  which  very  exaggerated  im- 
portance has  been  attached  by  some  writers,  are  in 
all  probability  Boman  works  of  comparatively  Ute 
date.  The  Etruscans  appear  to  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  more  practically  useful  objects  of 
architecture,  such  as  the  laying  out  of  streets  and 
sewers.  Of  their  skill  in  the  latter,  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima at  Bome — the  construction  of  which  is  univer- 
sally attributed  to  the  Etruscan  monarchs  of  the 
dty — is  a  striking  example:  the  same  monument 
proves  also  that  they  were  acquainted  at  a  very  early 
period  with  the  true  principle  of  the  arch,  and  pos- 
sessed great  skill  in  its  practical  application.  Clobcly 
connected  with  this  class  of  works  were  those  for  the 
drainage  and  outlet  of  stagnant  waters  by  subter- 
ranean emissaries  or  tunnels, — an  art  for  which  the 
Etruscans  appear  to  have  been  early  celebrated.  Of 
their  domestic  architecture  we  can  judge  only  from 
some  of  their  sepulchres,  which  bear  unquestionable 
evidence  of  being  intended  to  imitate,  as  closely  aa 
possible,  the  abodes  of  the  living.  (Dennis,  Etruria^ 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixvi.)  But  the  common  tradition  of  the 
Bomans  represented  the  Atrium,  the  most  peculiar 
feature  in  Uie  construction  of  a  Boman  house,  as  an 
Etruscan  invention ;  and  hence  the  most  ancient  and 
simple  form  of  it  was  called  Tuscanicum.  (Varr 
L.L.  V.  33.  §  161 ;  Vitruv.  vL  3;  Diod.  v.  40.) 

The  sepulclues  of  the  Etruscans  have  attracted 
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■o  mnch  atteotion  as  to  require  a  brief  notioe.  Thej 
present  many  varieties  in  their  construction  and 
decoration,  so  that  none  of  these  styles  can  be  fixed 
npou  as  peculiarly  national  or  characteristic  They 
are  sometimes  chambers  hewn  out  in  a  cliff  or  wall 
of  solid  rock,  occasionally  with  architectural  decora- 
tions cut  in  the  same  (^Castel  d'Asto^  Bieda^  Nor- 
ehia) ;  more  frequently  without  such  ornaments,  or 
with  a  mere  door  cut  in  the  rock:  sometimes  sub- 
terranean chambers  surmounted  by  tumuli,  either  of 
loose  earth  and  stones,  or  built  up  with  masonry 
into  a  more  r^ular  form  (Tarqninii,  Volaterrae); 
often  mere  chambers  sunk  in  the  earth  without  any 
trace  of  such  superstructure :  again  these  chambers 
are  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  square;  the  en- 
trances not  unfrequently  arched  or  vaulted,  while 
the  chamber  itself  is  usually  flat-nxrfed,  and  often 
has  the  ceiling  adorned  with  beams  and  cofiers,  in 
imitation  of  the  abodes  of  the  living.  The  internal 
walls  of  seme  (rf  the  tombs  are  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, and  this  deooration  is  found  both  in  those 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  those  sunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  8(ul:  it  is,  however,  peculiar  to  Southern 
Etruria,  and  is  by  no  means  general  even  there. 
In  one  respect  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria  are  distin- 
guished frmn  those  of  the  Romans,  that  they  are 
always  subterraneaUf  never  mere  structures  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  tomb;  there 
are  in  many  instances,  as  alraady  mentioned, 
ttg)argtnietures  of  an  architectural  kind,  but  the 
actual  chamber  in  which  the  dead  bodies  are  de- 
posited is  sunk  beneath  these,  often  at  a  ccmsider- 
aUe  depth  below  the  surface.  The  account  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny  (zzzvi.  13.  s.  19)  of  the 
tomb  of  Porsena  is  certainly  exaggerated  uid  fabu- 
lous in  its  details  and  dimensions,  but  had  doubtless 
■ome  foundation  in  truth;  and  some  analogies  to  it 
ha^-e  been  remarked  in  the  existing  remains  of 
several  Etruscan  monuments.  (Dennis,  voL  ii.  p. 
389.)  A  labyrinth,  such  as  is  said  to  have  existed 
at  the  base  of  this  tomb,  has  been  also  discovered  in 
the  Pogyio  GaJeUoj  near  Chiuti.     [COsictm.] 

2.  Ot  Etmscui  &^p<Mre^  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  term,  as  confined  to  works  carved  out  of  stone 
or  wood,  we  hear  but  little  fitnn  ancient  authors; 
and  the  existing  remains,  though  numerous,  are 
mostly  <^  inferior  interest,  from  the  late  period  to 
which  they  belong.  Of  this  class  are  especially  the 
numerous  sarcophagi  and  urns  or  chests  for  ashes 
found  at  VoUerra,  Perugia^  and  C&aist,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  adorned  with  reliefs,  generally  repre- 
senting subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology  or  poe- 
tical history,  while  on  the  Hd  is  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  deceased  personage.  These  urns  are  carved 
in  a  soft  sandst<me  or  alabaster,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  of  indifferent  execution,  and  certainly  belong  to 
a  declining  period  of  art,  though  bearing  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  Greek  influence,  both  in  the 
subjects  chosen  and  in  the  mode  of  their  treatment. 
There  renuun,  however,  a  ew  statues  of  figures  in 
a  sitting  position,  found  only  at  Chiuti,  which  pre- 
sent a  much  more  archaic  character:  as  well  as 
certain  cippi  or  stelae  with  figures  in  a  very  low, 
almost  flat,  relief,  and  a  strong  rigidity  or  severity 
of  style  resembling  the  Egyptian.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  336—^38;  Hicali,  Pon.  Ant.  ItaL  pi.  54—58.) 
But  the  Etruscans  excelled  in  many  other  branches 
of  the  Plastic  Arts,  and  especially  in  all  kinds  of 
works  in  bronze.  Their  skill  in  this  department  is 
celebrated  by  many  ancient  authors,  and  is  attested 
•In  by  spedmeiu  ftill  oitant.    The  "Tusoanica 
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signs,"  which,  according  to  Plmy  (xzzfv.  7.  a.  16), 
were  dispersed  not  only  over  all  Italj,  hot  c^her 
parts  of  the  world  also,  were  principally  of  this  mate- 
rial :  and  so  numerous  were  they,  that  the  city  of 
Volaiinii  alone  was  said  to  have  contained  two  tb>«- 
sand  bronze  statues.  (/6idL)  They  were  eh»rac- 
terised  by  a  stiff,  archaic  style  of  art,  resemblicig 
the  early  Greek  or  what  has  been  called  the  A^ne- 
tan  style,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  retained  in 
Etruria  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time  than  in 
Greece.  Some  of  the  extant  specimens,  however, 
present  more  freedom  of  design  Mid  great  beauty  of 
execution.  The  best  examples  of  Etruscan  works 
of  art  of  this  character  are  the  celebnated  Soe- 
Wolf  in  the  Capitol,  the  Chimaera  in  the  gallery  at 
Florence,  the  "  Arringatore  **  or  Orator  in  the  same 
collectiou,  and  a  statue  of  a  boy  in  the  museum  at 
Leyden.  (All  these  are  figured  by  Micali,  AiU, 
Pop.  Ital  pi.  42 — 44.) 

Innumerable  snutller  figures  in  bnmze  have  beev 
found  in  Etruria,  and  evidently  re{Hesent  the  **  Tyr- 
rhena  sigilla  "  of  the  Romans  (Hor.  £p.  iL  2.  181 ; 
TertulL  Apol  25):  besides  these,  they  were  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  their  bronze  candelabra, 
which  were  eagerly  sought  after  both  by  Gneeks 
and  Romans  (Athen.  xv.  p.  700),  and  of  which 
many  beautiful  specimens  stOl  remain ;  as  well  as 
for  a  variety  of  other  aroamental  utensib  in  the 
same  materiaL  (/(.  i.  p.  28.  b.;  Micali,  ib.  pL 
32—41.)  Another  branch  of  art  which  appears  te 
have  been  peculiarly  Etruscan,  was  that  of  the  en- 
graved bronze  mirrors  (erroneously  termed  Paterae), 
of  which  some  hundreds  have  bwn  discovered,  and 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  bdng  of  native  Etm^raa 
manufacture,  the  inscriptions  which  occur  on  Ihcm 
being  uniformly  in  Etruscan  characters;  their  styls 
of  execution,  however,  varies  greatly,  and  is  rften  of 
a  very  rude  descripdon.  (Gerhard,  i6er  die  Me- 
taUspiegd  dtr  Etrusier,  Berlin,  1838.)  Nor  were 
they  less  skilful  workmen  in  other  metals;  their  eat- 
bossed  cups  of  gold  were  cdebrated  among  the 
Greeks,  even  in  their  best  days,  and  the  beanty  of 
their  necklaces  and  other  ornamental  gokksuth  s 
work  is  sufficiently  proved  by  existing  specimens. 

Not  less  celebrated  were  the  Etruscan  works  in 
earthenware  or  Terra  Cotta,  These  were  not  con- 
fined to  small  objects,  such  as  vases  or  domebtie 
utensib,  but  included  whole  figures  and  staTTwrn, 
many  of  them  of  large  size,  with  which  they  adorned 
the  exterior,  as  well  tis  the  interior,  of  their  templei. 
Hence  the  custom  was  introduced  at  Rooie,  where 
even  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol  was  in 
early  times  surmounted  by  earthenware  statues  of 
Tuscan  manufacture.  ( Vitrav.  iiL  3.  §  5 ;  Cic  de 
Div.  i.  10;  Pint  Popl.  13;  Plin.  xxxv.  IS.  s.  45.) 
Closely  connected  with  this  branch  of  art  was  the 
Etruscan  pottery,  in  the  manufiK^ure  of  which  they 
undoubtedly  excelled  ;  but  the  only  descriptions  et 
works  of  this  kind  that  can  be  r^arded  as  of 
true  native  origin  are  the  red  wars  of  Arretiuin, 
which  seems  to  have  been  much  used  in  Roman 
times,  and  the  black  ware  of  Clusimn,  adorned  with 
figures  in  relief,  many  of  them  of  a  groteaqne  and 
strongly  oriental  character.  [Clcbicm.]  The 
painted  vases^  on  the  ocmtnury,  which  have  been 
found  in  great  numbers  at  Clusinm,  Tarquinn,  aad 
especially  of  late  years  at  Yulci,  though  oonunoDly 
known  by  the  name  of  Etrvbcak  vases,  bear  on- 
questionable  evidence  of  Greek  crigiB.  This  ■ 
proved  by  thdr  perfect  similarity,  and,  in  many  caso^ 
even  identity,  with  limilarirorks  fooiai  in  ^-f^r— ^ 
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Che  south  of  Italy,  and  Sicilj,  as  well  as  in  Qreeoe 
itself;  and  bj  the  fact  that  they  nnifomily  represent 
subjects  taken  from  the  Greek  mjrthol^^  or  heroic 
legends,  and  bear,  in-cribed  on  tliein,  Greek  names 
and  words  as  well  as  in  i^veral  instance:^  the  names 
of  Greek  artists :  bat  while  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
nutted  that  this  branch  of  art  was  a  foreign  import- 
ation, it  is  a  still  a  disputed  question  whether  the 
vases  themselves  were  of  foreign  manu&cture,  or 
were  made  in  Etruria  bj  Greek  artists  settled  tliere. 
The  latter  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  Millingen 
and  Gerhard;  the  fonner  by  Miiller,  Bunsen,  Kra- 
mer, and  Thiersch.  (Miiller,  Arch.  <L  Kutut.  § 
177,  KL  Schriftm,  vol.  u.  pp.  692—708  ;  Ger- 
hard, Rapporto  std  Vati  Volcenti,  in  the  Attn,  d, 
ItuL  Arch.  1831;  Bunsen,  in  the  same  AmuUi,  for 
1 834 ;  Millingen,  Oh  the  late  Discoveries  in  Etru- 
ria, in  the  TroM.  of  Bog.  Soc.  of  Lit.  1830 
and  1834;  Kramer,  Ober  den  Styl  u  die  Ilerkunft 
der  bemakUen  Griechiscken  Tkongejassen,  Berlin, 
1837;  Thiersch,  vher  die  HeUenuchen  bemahlten 
Vasen,  1841;  Abeken,  Mittel-Italien,  pp.  289— 
300.) 

3.  Of  the  skill  of  the  Etruscans  in  Painting  we 
can  judge  only  from  the  specimens  remaining  in 
tlieir  sepulchres,  the  walls  of  many  of  which,  espe- 
cially at  Tarquinii,  Caere,  and  Clusium,  are  decorated 
with  paintings.  These  are  of  very  unequal  merit: 
some  of  very  rude  design,  and  fantastic  in  their  co- 
louring; others  showing  much  more  progrsMt  in  the 
art,  tiioogh  retaining  a  stiffness  and  formality  of 
character  akin  to  the  style  of  the  earliest  Greek 
works,  the  infiaence  of  which  is  as  unquestionable 
iip<m  this  as  upon  other  branches  of  Etruscan  art. 
The  custom  of  thus  adorning  the  interior  of  their 
sepulchres  appears,  however,  to  have  continued  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  some  of  the  painted  tombs  found 
at  Tarquinii  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominioo.  (Dennis,  toL  L  pp.  303 — 
306.) 

The  character  of  Etruscan  art  in  general  is  well 
Bommed  up  by  K.  0.  Miiller  in  the  remark  that  it 
was  rather  receptive  than  creative,  and  that  it 
always  retained  the  marks  of  a  plant  of  exotic  growth, 
which,  not  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  b^n  to 
£ide  and  decUne  as  soon  as  the  vivifying  rays  of 
Greek  influence  were  withdrawn  from  it.  (MUlIer, 
KL  &A.  voL  i.  p.  208;  Arch.  d.  Kuntt.  §  178.) 

Of  the  proBciency  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  more 
nseful  arts  appertaining  to  ordinary  life,  tliere  can  be 
DO  doubt  They  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  agri- 
culture; and  not  only  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  but,  by  great 
works  of  drainage,  and  regulating  the  course  of 
ri'.  ers,  to  bring  under  profitable  cultivation  tracts 
like  those  at  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  and  the  Amus, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  marahy  and  pesti- 
lential The  Etruscans  are  also  generally  regarded 
as  the  parents,  or  first  inventors,  of  the  peculiar 
modes  of  limitation  and  division  of  land  in  use 
among  the  Romans:  an  art  which  was  indeed  closely 
connected  with  the  rules  of  the  "  disciplina  Etrusca*' 
appertaining  to  augury.  (Hygin.  de  Limit,  p.  166, 
Fragm.  de  Limit,  p.  350.)  The  iron  mines  of 
II va,  as  well  as  the  copper  mines  of  the  interior  of 
Etruria  itself,  were  worked  by  them  from  a  very 
early  period;  and  their  skill  in  metallurgy  was  ob- 
viously connected  with  their  profidency  in  the  more 
ornamental  arts  of  working  in  bronze,  gold,  &c. 
Arretium,  especially,  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
considerable  manufacturing  industry,  and,  at  the  time 
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or  the  Second  Punio  War,  was  capable  of  fturnishing 
a  vast  quantity  of  arms  and  armour  to  the  fleet  of 
Scipio.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  The  abundance  of  copper, 
probably,  also  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  syston  of 
coinage  in  use  among  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  the 
other  nations  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  must  xr- 
tainly  have  been  of  native  origin,  being  wholly  op- 
posed to  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Etruscan  coinage,  like  the  early  Roman,  was  exclu- 
siv'ely  of  copper,  or  rather  bronze;  and  the  coins 
tlieuitfelves,  which  were  of  a  large  size,  were  cast  in 
moulds  instead  of  being  struck  with  a  die.  (Miiller, 
Eti^usker,  vol.  i.  pp.  303 — 308;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  pp. 
85 — 89.)  This  early  introduction  of  coined  money, 
as  well  as  the  accounts  of  their  naval  power,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  the  Etruscans  must  have  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce,  but  we  have  very  little 
account  of  its  details.  Their  luxurious  Iiabits  of  life 
would  necessarily  conduce  to  the  same  result,  and  we 
learn  that  they  maintained  close  relations  of  amity 
with  the  Sybarites  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as  with 
the  Carthaginians.  (AiisL  Pol.  ill.  5;  Athen.  xiL 
pw  519,  b.) 

The  art  of  writing  was  represented  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Etruscans  themselves  as  introduced 
from  Greece,  and  recent  researdies  have  led  to  the 
same  result, — that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  was  re>- 
ceived  by  them  directly  from  the  Greeks,  and  not, 
as  has  been  contended  by  some  moilem  writers,  from 
a  common  Oriental  source.  (Miiller,  Etr.  vol.  JL 
pp.  290 — 309;  Mommsen,  Unt.  ItaL  Dial  pp.  3 — 
7, 40.)  But  the  Etruscans  introduced,  in  the  course 
of  time,  some  changes  in  the  ftnms  and  values  of  the 
letters;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  retained  down 
to  the  latest  period  the  mode  of  writing  from  right 
to  left,  which  had  been  eariy  aliandoned  by  the 
Greeks.  Hence,  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  their 
books  were,  as  Lucretius  phrases  it,  read  hackward». 
("  Tyrrhena  retro  vdventem  carmina  fmstra,"  Lucr. 
vi.  381.)  Of  their  literature  we  have  no  remains, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  had 
anything  worthy  of  the  name.  Besides  tlieir  rittial 
books  of  various  kinds,  the  '*  Libri  Fulgurales  **  (al- 
luded to  by  Lucretius  in  the  above  passage),  "  Libri 
Angurales,"  &c.,  the  only  works  of  which  we  find 
any  mention  are  Hbtories  or  Annals  (cited  by  Varro 
and  by  the  emperor  CUudius),  but  which  appear  to 
have  been  compiled  as  late  as  the  second  century 
B.  c.;  and  Tragedies  written  by  one  Volnius,  a  na- 
tive Etruscan,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Varro,  so  that  his  literary  attempts 
were  evidently  not  of  a  truly  national  character. 
(Varr.  L.L.  v.  55;  Id.  ap.  Censorin.  17.  §  6.) 

The  scientific  attainments  of  tlie  Etruscans  appear 
to*  have  been  almost  confined  to  those  branches  of 
study  directly  connected  with  their  religious  rites 
ard  ceremonies,  such  as  the  observance  of  astrono- 
mical and  meteorological  phenomena,  the  calculatior 
of  eclipses,  the  regulation  (^  the  calendar,  &c.  Their 
doctrine  of  Saecula,  or  ages  of  varying  length,  was 
very  peculiar  (Censorin.  17.  §^  5, 6;  Plut.  SuU.  7): 
ten  of  these  ages  they  regarded  as  the  period  allotted 
to  the  duration  of  their  nation ;  and  they  even  went 
so  fiir  as  to  assign  a  limit  (like  the  Soundinavians) 
to  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. (Varro,  ap.  Amah,  iil  40.)  It  was  firom 
the  Etruscans  that  the  Rinnans  derived  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  dividing  the  mouths  by  the  Ides,  Nones, 
&c  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  vi  28.)  Of 
unquestionable  Etruscan  origin  was  also  the  Roman 
system  of  numerals,  Vhich  has  been  transmitted 
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throDgh  the  Utter  people  down  to  oar  own  times. 
In  the  divisioiis  of  their  monejr,  weights,  and  mei^ 
sores,  as  well  as  in  many  of  their  other  institations, 
we  trace  a  predilection  for  the  duodecimal  system, 
which  was  adopted  from  them  hy  the  Romans. 

(For  fuller  information  oonoerning  the  arts  and 
fidenoes  of  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  thdr  institu- 
tions, religions  rites,  &c.,  Uie  reader  may  consult  the 
work  of  G.  0.  Mfiller,  Die  Etrusher,  2  vols.  Sva 
Breslau,  1828;  and  an  excellent  abridgment  by  the 
same  anthor  in  the  article  ffetrurieny  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Enqfefopaedia^  1830,  republished  in  Mtil- 
ler's  Kleme  Schriften,  vol.  i.  pp.  129—219:  also 
Micali,  Storia  degli  AnticM  Popoli  ItaUani,  3  vols. 
Florence,  1832 ;  and  Abeken,  MUtel-ItaUeny  8va 
Stuttgart,  1843.  The  extant  monuments  and  re- 
mains are  fhlly  described  by  Dennis,  Cities  and  Ce- 
meieriet  of  Etrwria,  2  7ols.  870.  Lood.  1848.  II- 
Instmtions  of  the  works  of  art  will  be  found  in  the 
plates  to  Micali's  work  above  cited,  and  in  his  Mo- 
mtmenU  Ineditiy  1844.  A  more  nomerous  suite  is 
given  in  the  older  work  of  Dempster,  EtruriaReg€k- 
Fm,  3  vols.  foL  1723 — 1767,  and  by  Inghinuni,  ifo- 
mmetai  Etnuehi,  7  vols.  4ta  1821—1826;  also 
in  the  Monumenti  Inediti  published  by  the  InttittUo 
di  Corritpondenea  Archeoiogiea  at  Rome,  a  work 
of  which  the  text  or  Afuudi  also  contains  much  va- 
luable information  concerning  Etruscan  antiquities.) 

YIII.  TOPOORAPHT. 

The  physical  features  of  Etruria  have  been  already 
described,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  notice  the 
towns,  which  may  be  ennmerated  according  to  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  conntiy.  1.  N.  of  the  Amus 
were:  LuKA,  LuoA,  Pisak,  PisroaiA,  FAssuukK, 
and  Florehtxa,  all  considerable  towns,  which  are 
described  in  separate  articles.  Besides  these,  we 
find  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  47)  the  names  of  Viiace- 
lum,  mpposed  to  be  VerrucoHa  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Serdiio^  and  Bondelia,  which  cannot  be  iden- 
tified: but  he  places  in  this  part  of  Etruria  also  a 
colony  of  the  name  of  Lucus  Feromxak,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  the  same  place  with  the  one 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  in  Southern 
Etruria:  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  not 
a  mere  error  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy.  [Feroniax 
Lucus.]  2.  Between  the  Amus  and  the  Umbro 
were:  Sena,  Volatbrrae,  PopuiiONiuM,  and 
RusELLAB,  together  with  several  smaller  places  or 
ports  on  the  coast,  which  must  have  been  dependen- 
cies of  the  inland  cities:  viz.  Portus  Pis:inus,  Pcntns 
Hercnlis  Labronb  ot  Libumi,  Vada  Volatenana, 
Portus  Faleria,  and  Portus  Trajanus.  3.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Glanis,  or  between  that  river  and  the 
Tiber,  were  the  four  powprful  cities  of  Arretium, 
CoBToif  A,  Glusium,  and  Perusxa.  4.  S.  of  the 
Umbro  and  proceeding  from  that  river  to  the  Tiber 
were  the  important  cities  of  VoLsimi,  Vbtuix)KXA, 
G08A,  VuLci,  Tarquimu,  Caere,  Veii,  and  Fa- 
lrrii.  But  besides  these  there  were  in  thb  part 
of  Etruria  a  number  of  other  towns,  some  of  them 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  just  mentioned,  others 
known  to  us  from  the  occurrence  of  their  names  in 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans, 
others  again  whose  names  are  found  only  in  Pliny 
or  Ptolemy,  but  which  are  proved  by  existing 
remains  to  have  been  places  of  consideration,  and 
ancient  Etruscan  sites.  Of  these  the  following  must 
be  mentioned.  Between  the  Umbro  and  the  Marta 
were  Satuknxa,  Suana,  Statonia,  Sudebtum, 
and  Tubcamla.    Eba,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
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Oil.  1.  §  49),  is  placed  by  him  witUn  tbe  now 
limits:  uid  die  Yerentom  orVesentom  of  Pfiny  (in. 
5.  s.  8)  may  probably  be  placed  near  the  Lahe  of 
Boltena.  Further  to  the  S.  were  FKRE2nuM,BLiEKA, 
SuTRiuM,  Kepbtb,  Forum  Casbii,  Forum  Clo- 
Dn,  Sabatb,  and  Gapera:  and  in  the  valley  of  tin 
Tiber,  N.  of  Falerii,  were  FEscEHinuic,  Hobta, 
PoLUCARTiuM,  and  HsRBANUif.  Along  the  coast 
(proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro  to  that  of 
the  Tiber)  were  the  Portus  Telamoitib,  Pokits 
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Gastrum  Kotum,  Ptroi,  Alsiux,  FKBeaaiAx, 
and  the  Portus  Arouan  at  the  month  of  th« 
Tiber.  This  southern  portion  of  Etruria  contaiwd 
also  numerous  watering-places,  which  were  frequeuted 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  probdbly  at 
an  earlier  period  also,  on  account  of  their  miDexal 
waters:  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Aqcab 
ApoLUHAREa,  Aquae  Passbrxs,  and  Aquae 
Tauri,  at  which  last  a  considerable  town  bad  grown 
np,  so  that  the  **  Aqnenses  Taniini'*  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  a.  8)  among  the  moniripal  conimn- 
nities  of  Etruria.  The  Aquae  Gaecatanae  also  had 
given  rise  to  a  town,  which  in  Strabo's  time  was 
better  peopled  than  the  ancient  dty  of  Gaere  (Sirsh. 
V.  p.  220),  of  which  it  nevertheless  oontiniied  a 
dependency,  as  did  the  Aquae  Populoniae  and  Aqoae 
Volaterranae  of  the  respective  cities  &am  which 
they  derived  their  name.  Martial  allndea  (vL  42) 
to  the  abundance  and  fiuhiooable  repute  oif  these 
Etruscan  watering-places  in  his  tin>e.  Two  other 
sites  which  must  be  placed  also  in  this  part  of 
Etruria  were  theFAMUM  VoLTUMiiAB,the  meetia^- 
place  of  the  federal  assemblies  of  the  Etroscans ;  anl 
the  Lucus  Feroniab,  which  seems  to  have  bees 
ntuated  near  the  foot  of  Soracte. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  Etroscan  towna,  the 
mere  stations  or  obecure  villages  on  the  high  roads, 
known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  have  been  omitted. 
Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  articles  of  the 
Viae  on  which  they  were  situated.  Of  these,  there 
were  three  great  high  roads  proceeding  from  Rome 
and  traverang  Etruria  almost  in  its  whole  exteofc. 
1.  The  Via  Aureua,  which  led  from  Rome  to  Al- 
sium,  and  frxxn  thence  fdlowed  the  line  of  the  sea- 
coast  as  closely  as  possible  all  the  way  to  PSaae.  and 
from  thence  to  Luna,  where  it  was  jomed  by  the  Ma 
Glodia.  2.  The  Via  Gassia  led  from  Rome  thnia^ 
the  heart  of  Etruria  by  Sutrium,  Vukinii,  and  Clo- 
sium  to  Arretiiun,  from  whence  it  was  oontinned 
waoBB  the  mountains  to  Bononia  (Gic.  PUL  xiL9; 
Liv.  xxxix.  2),  while  another  braxkch  led  from  Ar- 
retium to  Florentia,  and  thence  bf  Pistoria  to  Loca. 
This  last  line  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoeinna 
the  Via  Glodia,  and  that  luftne,  thcmgfa  not  m«- 
tioned  by  Gicero,  seems  to  have  in  later  times  be> 
come  the  prevalent  one  (Orell.  /nscr.  9143)l  S. 
The  Via  Glodia,  properly  ^o  called,  waa  interme- 
diate between  the  other  two  ;  and  led  by  Biifa, 
Tuscania,  Satumia,  Rnsellae,  and  Sena,  to  Florentia, 
whero  it  joined  the  preceding  ronte  There  u,  how. 
ever,  some  oonfrision  between  the  two,  which  is 
discussed  under  the  articles  Via  Gassia  and  Via 
Glodia.  Besides  these,  the  first  part  of  tbe  Ma 
Flaminia,  from  the  Mnlvian  bridge  till  it  leuo&eed 
the  Tiber  near  Ocriculum,  lay  through  Etniria;  as 
well  as  the  Via  Amerina,  which  branched  off  fmta 
the  Gassia  at  Baccanae,  and  led  throngh  Nepe  and 
Falerii  to  Ameria.   [Ameria.]  [R.  H.  B.] 

ETYMANDRUS  (^ZiiffMa^s),  a  river  m  Dna- 
giana,  usually  writtenEryinaodms.  [KRZMABiBftt»J 
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EUASPLA  CEvwnrAa,  Arrian,  Amah,  it.  ^4%  a 
river  in  Bactriana.  Alexander  inarched  to  ita  banks, 
and  probablj  crossed  it,  though  this  fact  is  not  men* 
tioned.  It  is  most  likeljr  the  Kkonar  or  Kdma  river, 
and  in  size  little  more  than  a  mountain  torrent.  The 
rivers  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  been  yariou^ly 
identified  by  diffifirent  scholars.  Lassen  thinks  it  the 
flame  as  the  Choaspes,  the  name  being  half  Greek, 
halt'  Sanscrit,  Euaspes,  that  is,  St^-<upa ;  Keichard 
takes  it  to  be  the  AiukoM^  a  tributary  of  the  Kdbvl 
ri\^;  Bitter  {Erdkmid^yxA.  iiL  pl421)  and  Thirl- 
wall  (i7wt  of  Greece^  toL  vii.  p.  6)  consider  it  the 
same  as  the  Coas  or  Choes.  The  character  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  tribes  with  whom  Alexander 
came  in  contact  in  this  part  of  his  march,  inclines  us 
to  think  the  opinion  oif  Wilsoo  {Aritma^  p^  188), 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  Khoftatt  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  (See  also  Elphinstone,  Kdlml,  a 
828;  Conrt.  /.  As.  Soe,  Bemg.,  April,  1839.)    [V.] 

EUBOEA  (EMoia :  EtJL  EMoMvt ,  EMottir,  iem. 
EA€otf :  Aif.  EMe&c^r,  Eaboicns,  Euboeus:  'Egripo 
or  N€grap<mt')f  the  largest  ishtnd  in  the  Aegsean 
■ea,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  Locris, 
and  the  soathorn  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  ooun  - 
tries  it  is  separated  by  the  Eubotean  sea,  called  the 
Euripns  in  its  narrowest  part  It  is  a  long  and 
narrow  island.  According  to  Stnbo,  its  length  from 
M.  to  S.,  from  the  promontory  Cenaeam  to  the  pro- 
montory Geraeotos,  is  about  ISOO  stadia,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  150  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  444.) 
Plmy  describe  it  as  150  miles  in  length,  and  365 
miles  in  circuit;  as  in  one  place  more  than  40  miles 
in  breadth,  and  nowhere  less  than  twa  (Plin.  iv. 
19.  s.  21.)  But  these  measurements  are  far  from 
aoeiirete.  The  real  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
8.  is  about  90  miles;  its  extreme  breadth  is  30  miles, 
but  in  one  part  it  is  not  more  than  4  miles  acrass. 

Thronghont  the  whole  length  of  Euboea  there 
mns  a  lange  of  mountains,  Kirming  as  it  were  the 
back-bone  ci  the  island,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  ocmtinuanoe  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Pelion,  and 
of  that  of  Othiys.  In  several  parts  of  the  island 
these  mountains  rise  to  a  great  height.  lit  JDelpki^ 
on  the  eastern  coast,  is  7266  feet  above  the  sea. 
These  mountains  consist  of  grey  limestone,  with  a 
oomdderable  quanti^  of  cky-elata. 

The  interior  of  Euboea  has  never  been  tho- 
roQghly  explored  by  ai^  modern  traveller;  and  the 
best  description  of  its  physical  features  is  given  in 
the  **  Penny  Cyclopaedia"  by  a  writer  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  island,  to  whose  account  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  following  remarks.  The 
northern  end  of  the  bbuid,  facing  the  coast  of  Thea- 
flaly  and  the  Pagasaeaa  gulf,  is  of  considerable  width. 
Its  north-western  extremity  is  a  small  peninsula, 
terminating  in  the  promontory  Ckxabum  (K^ 
tmtowi  lAtkddka),  and  contaming  a  mountain  called 
lAtkddka,  whkh  rises  to  the  height  of  2837  feet 
above  the  sea.  Immediately  south  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  this  pwiinfflla  with  the  mass  of  the 
island,  b  Mount  Tblethkius  (T«Ac0piof ,  Strab.  x. 
p.  445),  3100  feet  high,  on  the  west  coast  opposite 
Locris:  at  tlM  fool  of  this  mountain  upm  the  coast 
are  some  warm  springs,  called  Tktrmdf  which  were 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  [Abdkpsus.]  From  Tele- 
thrina  the  mountains  spread  out  across  the  island  to 
the  eastern  coast,  and  contain  several  elevations 
above  2000  feet  in  height  Along  the  fiwt  of  these 
mountains,  opposite  Thessaly,  is  the  fiortile  plain  of 
Histiaea.  Ufion  this  northern  coaot  was  the  pro- 
moaUxj  Artemisium,  off  which  the  Greeks  gamed 
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their  celebrated  naval  victory  over  the  PsniaDa,  b.  a 
480.  [Artkmisium.]  South  of  Telethrios  there 
is  high  land  along  the  western  coast  as  fiu:  as  C. 
Politikd ;  and  one  of  the  mountains  between  these 
limits,  called  KandUi^  is  4200  feet  high.  South  of 
C.  PoUUkd^  and  extending  south  of  Chalds,  is  a 
fertile  aud  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  n<n^  and 
north-east  by  the  high  mountains  which  extend  to 
the  eastern  coast;  tMs  plain,  which  is  the  hirge&t  in 
the  ijiland,  was  called  Lkijintum  in  antiquity,  and 
was  divided  between  the  rival  cities  of  Chalets  and 
Eretria.  The  centre  of  the  mountain  mass,  which 
bounds  this  plain,  is  Delphi^  already  nientioned:  it 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Dirphys  or  Dirphb 
(AifK^i^s,  Steph.  B.  *.  v.\  ^ifufni^  Eurip.  Here.  Fvr, 
185).  South  of  Chalcis  there  is  for  some  distance 
a  track  of  low  land  along  the  western  coast,  backed 
however  by  lofty  mountaiuH.  Suuth  of  Eretria  is 
the  plain  of  A  Uveri,  after  which  there  appear  to  be 
no  longer  plains  of  any  size.  The  whole  of  the  south- 
era  end  of  the  island  is  filled  by  a  mass  of  moun- 
tains, presenting  a  dangerous  coaat  to  mariners:  the 
highest  elevation  of  these  nwuntains,  called  Ochb 
('Oxi))  in  antiquity,  now  ML  EUom^  is  4748  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit  of  Mt 
Oche  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  tempit,  of  which 
a  description  and  drawings  are  given  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  Walpole's  Trwek  (p.  288,  seq.>  The  south, 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  was  called  Gapua- 
RKU8  or  Gaphbbbcs  (Ko^psvt),  now  Aaro  Dor^ 
or  Xyhfago :  the  south-wcbtera  extremity  wae 
named  Gbbakstus  (rcpoMrr^s),  now  Mandili.  The 
dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  called  the  Coela  or 
"  Hollow,"  appeare  to  have  been  a  little  north  of  the 
promontory  Geraestus.     [Cobla.] 

The  eastern  side  of  Euboea  is  much  more  rocky 
than  the  western  coast  On  the  esstera  side  the 
rocks  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  water,  and 
are  rarely  interrupted  by  any  level  spot,  except 
towards  the  northern  end  "Fragments  of  wreck 
are  found  at  the  height  of  80  feet  perpendicular, 
washed  up  by  the  heavy  sea  which  a  north-east 
wind  throws  into  this  bay.  These  winds,  which 
always  blow  very  strong,  are  called  by  the  Gi'eeks 
<  meltem,'  probably  a  corruption  of  *  mal  tienipou' 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Dardanelles  current,  pre- 
serving the  course  communicated  to  it  by  tlie  di- 
rection of  that  strait,  sets  strong  to  the  south-weat 
into  this  bay  (between  the  promontories  Csphareus 
and  Chersonesuj»),  and  renders  it  a  most  'laiigeroiy 
ooast:  no  vesisel  once  unbayed  here  can  escape  de- 
struction. The  current  being  deflected  to  the  boutlk- 
ward,  sweeps  round  C.  Doro  (Csphareus),  frequently 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  Port  Petriea  is 
the  only  refuge  which  this  coast  offers,  and  so  little 
lias  hitherto  been  known  of  this  shore  that  even  this 
shelter  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  Along 
the  whole  extent  of  this  coast,  which  is  upwarda  of 
100  miles,  there  are  only  five  or  six  villagea  near  the 
shore." 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancient  writere  that  Euboea 
was  uriginaUy  connected  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Oreeoo,  and  was  separated  from  the  lattei  by  an 
earthquake.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21;  oomp.  Strab.  L  p. 
58,  X.  p.  447.)  The  chaimel  between  the  northern 
end  of  Euboea  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Thessaly, 
now  called  Trikeri  from  the  Thessalian  town  of  this 
name,  b  an  Average  width  of  about  4  miles,  though 
in  one  part  it  contracte  to  not  quite  1 4  mile.  Upon 
rounding  the  promontory  Cenaeum,  off  which  lie  tha 
small  rocky  islands  called  Lichades,  and  turning  to 
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the  aoathwftrd,  is  the  bay  of  Taltmda,  so  caUed 
from  the  Boeotian  town  of  thia  name.  *'  A  remark* 
able  featore  in  this  part  of  the  channel  is  the  amaiing 
depth  of  water  nnder  Mt.  Telethrios,  where,  for 
•bout  12  or  15  mUes,  there  is  no  bottom  with  220 
&th(»ns  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shorB;  bat  from 
this  point  the  water  shoals  gradually  towards  Egripo 
(Ghidcis).  Towards  the  north-west  extremity  of 
Ibis  shore  there  is  a  Tery  safe  and  excellent  harbour, 
BOW  called  Port  Gkialtra  (formerly  Port  Kalos)." 
At  Chalcis  the  Euboean  sea  oonbacts  into  a  narrow 
channel,  called  the  Enripos,  only  40  yards  across. 
An  account  of  this  channel,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
tides  which  here  prevail,  is  given  elsewhere.  [ChaI/- 
cis.]  South  of  the  Euripus  are  several  islands 
along  the  Euboean  shore,  which  afibrd  good  anchorage. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  Glauoonnesus,  Ae- 
giliae,  and  the  islands  Petaliae.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21 ; 
Strab.  X.  p.  444.) 

Euboea  is  deficient  in  water.  There  is  not  a 
stream  in  the  whole  island  into  which  the  smaUest 
boat  can  enter.  Those  streams  of  which  the  names 
are  mentioned,  are :  —  Callab  (KoAAi;,  Strab.  x. 
p.  445),  on  the  north  coast,  flowing  into  the  sea  near 
Oreus;  — Cbbbds  (Kript^f)  and  Kelbus  (NijAc^f), 
of  uncertain  position,  of  which  it  is  recorded  that  the 
sheep  drinking  the  water  of  the  Gereus  became 
white,  while  those  drinking  the  water  of  the  Nelens 
became  black  (Stntb.  x.  p.  449 ;  Plin.  xxxL  9.  s. 
8 ;  Antig.  Caryst.  Hitt  Mvrab.  84); — Lelahtos, 
flowing  Uiroagh  the  phun  of  this  name  (Plin.  iv.  12. 
8.  21); — and  Bcdorus  (Bo^d«poy,  PtoL  iii.  13.  s. 
85),  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  by  Ca- 
rinthus. 

In  the  plains  of  Euboea  a  considerable  qoantitj 
of  com  was  grown  in  antiquity;  and  there  is  excel- 
lent pasture  for  sheep  in  the  snmmer,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  These  mountain- lands  appear  in 
ancient  times  to  have  belonged  to  the  state,  and  were 
let  out  for  pasture  to  such  proprietorB  as  had  the 
means  of  supporting  their  flocks  during  the  winter. 
The  mountains  are  said  to  contain  copper  and  iron, 
and  the  marble  quarries  of  Caryutus  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  were  among  the  most  celebrated 
in  Greece.  At  the  present  &y  a  light  red  wine  is 
made  from  the  vines  grown  in  Uie  ncvihem  plains  of 
the  island;  while  the  plains  towards  the  south  are 
generally  cultivated  with  com  and  olives. 

Euboea,  like  many  of  the  other  Grecian  islands, 
b  said  to  have  borne  other  names  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  Thus,  it  was  called  Maoris,  from  its  great 
length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
444.)  It  was  also  named  Hellopia,  properly  a  dis- 
trict near  Histiaea  in  tiie  northem  part  of  the  island, 
from  Hellops,  the  son  of  Ion;  —  Oche,  from  the 
mountun  of  this  name  in  the  south  of  the  island ;  — 
and  Abantis,  from  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  (Strab.  I  c. ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.)  It  is 
observed  by  Strabo  that  Homer  (/2L  iL  536)  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Atumtes,  though  he 
pves  to  the  island  itself  the  name  of  Eaboea.  Hesiod 
related  that  the  name  of  Abantis  was  changed  into 
Euboea  from  the  cow  lo,  who  was  even  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  Epapbus  in  the  island.  (Hes.  ap.Steph. 
B.  ».  0.  'AtfoKrlf ;  Strab  /.c.)  It  would  be  idle  to 
inquire  into  the  wigin  of  these  Abantes.  According 
to  Aristotle,  they  were  Thradans  who  passed  over  to 
Euboea  from  tlie  Thracian  town  of  Abae  ;  while 
others,  in  accordance  with  the  common  pnustice,  de- 
rived their  name  from  an  eponymous  hero.  (Strab. 
/.  r.)  The  southern  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited 
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by  Diyoipes,  who  are  expressly  said  to  hsw  fiwuded 
^yra  and  Carystus  (Herod.  viiL  46;  Thoc  viL  57) 
but  in  the  historical  period  the  Alm!?tfi  had  diMp- 
peared  from  Euboea.  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
Abantes  assisted  in  colonising  the  Ionic  cHaes  ef 
Asia  Minor.    (Herod.  L  146.) 

In  the  historical  times  most  of  the  citaea  of 
Euboea  were  inhabited  by  Ionic  Gre^a;  and  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  taken  the  chief  part 
in  their  colonisation.  Euboea  was  dxvidad  befeea 
six  or  seven  independent  citiea,  of  which  Ctujjcn 
and  Ebxtria,  on  the  western  coast  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  were  the  most  important  In  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  woe  situated  HisnAjBLi, 
afterwards  called  Oreus,  on  the  coast  oppoute 
Thessaly;  DiUM,  AisDRpaca,  Athsmab  Dlades^ 
Orobiak,  and  Axoak,  on  the  west  coast  opposite 
Locris;  and  Ckrxnthus,  on  the  east  coast.  In  the 
southern  end  of  the  isknd  were  Dirsrua,  Sttra,  and 
Gabtstus.  There  were  also  a  few  smaller  places 
dependent  upon  these  cities,  of  which  a  ILst  is  given 
under  the  names  of  the  cities  to  whieh  they  respee- 
tively  belonged.  All  the  above-mentiooed  cities 
occur  in  the  Iliad,  with  the  exoepttun  ef  Athenaa 
Diades.  Scyhur  mentions  only  four  cities  CaiyatiMy 
Eretria,  Ghalds,  and  Uestiaea. 

As  Euboea  never  formed  one  political  state,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  general  histoiy  of  the  whole 
island  without  repeating  what  is  mentiaDed  onder 
each  city.  It  is  therefore  only  neceasary  to  men* 
tion  here  a  few  leading  fiuta,  referring  for  the 
detuls  of  the  history  to  other  articles.  At  a  tvj 
early  period  Ghalcis  and  Eretria  were  two  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  Greece.  They  pMwM 
an  extensive  commerce^  and  founded  colonies  upon 
the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  in  the 
isbmds  of  the  Aegaean.  They  conUnued  in  a 
flourishing  condition  down  to  the  expulsioo  of  the 
Peisutratidae  from  Athens,  when  the  Chalddiatts 
joined  the  Boeotians  in  making  war  upon  the  Athe- 
nians. But  for  this  they  paid  deariy;  for  the 
Athenians  crossed  over  to  Euboea,  defeated  the 
Ghalcidians,  and  divided  their  lands  among  4000 
Athenian  colonists,  b.  a  506.  [CHAuas.]  Eretria 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  b.  c.  490^  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aid  which  the  Eretrians  had  rendered 
to  the  Ionian^,  in  their  revolt  from  Persia  two  yean 
previously:  and  although  the  dty  was  subseqnei^y 
rebuilt  near  its  former  site,  it  never  recoveted  its 
former  power.  [Erbtbia.]  After  the  Pcnaan 
wan  the  whole  of  Euboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  regarded  it  as  the  moat  valuable  of 
all  their  foreign  posseasions.  It  supplied  them  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  with  timber  and 
fire-wood,  and  with  pasture  for  their  honea  and 
flocks.  In  B.a  445  the  whole  island  revolted  from 
Athens,  but  it  was  speedily  reconquered  by  Peridea. 
In  B.O.  41 1  shortly  after  the  Athenian  misfortunes 
in  Sicily,  Eui  oea  again  revolted  from  Athena,  and 
ita  cities  continued  for  a  time  independent.  Bat 
when  Athens  recovered  its  maritime  supremacy, 
the  influence  of  the  Athenians  again  becune  pre- 
dominant in  Euboea,  in  spite  of  the  ThdMUSi  who 
attempted  to  bring  it  under  their  sway.  The 
Athenians  however  were  no  longer  aUe  to  exercise 
the  same  soversignty  over  the  Euboean  dtjea,  as 
they  had  done  during  the  flourishing  period  of  their 
empire;  and  accordingly  they  did  not  interfere  to 
put  down  the  tynnts  who  had  estaUishfed  them- 
selves in  most  of  the  cities  shortly  before  tiw  time 
of  Philip  of  Macedoo.    Thifi  monarch  availed  him- 
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ntr  of  lh«  OTvrtnn*  of  Calliiia,  the  ernmt  of  Chitlow, 
to  ntablish  hit  infliimcfi  in  the  uluid;  whicbTir- 
toallj  Wmme  lubject  lo  him  afisr  the  baitle  of 
Churoneiii.  Fmm  this  tim«  Eaboeii  (brnwl  ■  part 
of  the  Mtcedwiui  doniiiiiuu,  till  Che  Itunuiu 
WTEBttd  it  from  Pbilip  V.,  lod  ralond  to  iti  alia 
tbfir  indtpendoice,  B.C.  194.  (Lit.  mW.  SI.) 
The  Eaboem  dtia  nnuiiied  fiithfnl  to  tha  Bomui 
aIIlhiicv  during  tfaa  war  with  ibfl  Aetoliuia  (LIt, 
zxiv.  37,  39).  bat  Chilcis  f«l]  into  Ihii  huda  of 
Anliochus  whra  be  cmsMd  orer  into  Gmct  (Ut. 
xzXT.  50,  Sl)>  Under  the  Romuu,  Euboo  wh 
included  io  tbe  prmiDce  of  Achua. 

In  tbe  middie  e^ee  Eoboea  «u  called  Ejfripo, 
■  corraplion  li  Earipui,  tbe  oime  of  tbe  town  built 
Qpnn  the  ming  of  Chstcu.  Tfa»  VenetiMie.  who 
obtained  poasaaion  of  U»  iiland  upon  the  dismem- 
bennent  of  tbe  Bjiantine  empire  bj  the  Latiiu, 
called  it  Nignpont,  probably  a  corrnpliffli  of 
Egripo,  and  ponte,  a  bridge.  The  island  now  fonni 
part  of  the  moden  kioiEdom  of  Greece.  (Comp. 
Fiedler,  Raie  dunk  GriechaUaiid,  ToL  i.  p.  430. 

3.j  Ltaks,  Nortiiem  Grtax,  vol.  iL  p.  3S3.  seq.; 
ngk,  Rtmm  Evboiennm  Spte^  (Mua,  IS39.) 


EUCA'RNA  (EvirV'Ia:  Eli.  tiicafirtit,  En- 

car^enns),  a  town  in  Phi^gia.  DM  fer  Srvni  tbe 
>mm«B  ol  tbe  Maeander,  on  the  road  from  Dorj- 
bunm  to  Apameia  Cibotus;  it  was  ntnated  in  aTny 
fertile  diitrict,  to  which  it  ii  said  to  hare  been  in- 
debted fix  ite  name.  The  >iiM  sipedall;  grew  there 
Terj  Ininrioiuilj.  (Stepb.  B.  (■  e. ;  Strmb.  lii.  p. 
376.)  Under  tbe  Roman  dominion  Eacarfia  be- 
longed to  the  comwidii  of  Sfnnada,  to  tbe  aoath- 
weet  of  which  ciCj  it  waa  aiinaMd.  (Plin.  t.  99; 
comp.  PIoLt.S.§S4;  Hiei«l.p.66B;  Get^.  Rar.) 
Both  Anindell  {Ditcov.  in  A4.  Mis.  i.  p.  136)  and 
Kiepert  place  Eaca([u  at  no  gnat  diatance  from 
SqntJor,  but  ill  exact  nta  ii  nnkiiawiL     [L.  S.] 


EDCRATIDIA  (SiicparMa,  Stnb.  xi.  p.  016; 
PtoL  Ti.  11.  g  8;  Staph.  B.  a.  *,),  a  town  in  Bac- 
tiiana,  named  after  the  king  Encratidea.  It  hai  not 
been  hnnd  poMibh  to  ideoUf;  it  with  anj  modem 

«1*  [v.] 

EUDEIELUS.    [AspuDoir.] 

EUUIEBU,  a  ca>tle  in  Theaialr,  on  the  eonth- 
•m  side  cf  UL  OljiDpaa,  deecribed  hj  Litj  a*  dia- 
tant  15  milci  from  the  Boaum  camp  between  Auras 
and  DuUcbe,  in  the  dinction  of  Aaciuis  and  Lai«- 
thui.     It  la  idmtified  bj  Laake  with  Kaiu^iU. 


EUdANEL  BTS 

(LiT.  tliT.  H;  Leake,  JVordam  Ortee*,  njL  iii  pp. 
351,417,418.) 

EUDIPHUS  (ElUi^i),  a  town  of  Cappadodi,  in 
«£at  ia  called  the  Ponloi  Poletnoniicui  (Jlitm 
UaKifiMwrnxi!,  PioL  T.  6.  S  10;  Geogr.  Bav.,  where 
it  ia  called  EiuSptM.)  [L.  S.} 

EUDCCIA  (EilftwiB),  the  name  of  four  ililTerent 
towns  in  Asia  Uimir  mentioned  in  the  Sfneeilaiuit 
of  Uienclea:  one  aituted  in  Phijgia  Pualianaj 
the  aecund  in  Pamphjiia,  in  the  ndghbonrbood  of 
Termeuoa  ;  the  third  in  Lycia  ;  and  the  fourth  in 
Cappadocia.  The  last  bad  fumierlj  belonged  to  tbe 
Anatolian  Thema,  bat  w«  incorporaled  with  Cap- 
paducia  bj  Leo  VT.  (Constant.  Poiiih.  i£e  J  Aam. 
Imp.  60,)  [L.  a] 

EUDOSES,  a  people  cf  Gennaaj.  mentioned  oalf 
b;  Tacitoa  (  Germ.  40),  were  one  of  the  tribes  of  tbe 
Soeti.  and  probably  dwelt  in  Afteilaibitrg. 

EUD0X1OPOL19     [Sw-rnHHiA.] 

EUESPE'RIDAE.     [Hkbfkhh>4b]. 

EUGA'NEI,  a  people  uf  Northern  Italy,  who  phf 
but  an  animpoctan  t  put  in  hislonnl  times,  hot  appear 
at  an  earlier  period  to  hlTe  been  more  powerful  and 
widely  spread.  Litt  eiprenalj  tella  oi  (i.  1)  thai 
they  DFCuped  the  whole  tract  from  the  Alps  to  tbe 
head  of  tbe  Adriatic,  from  which  they  wen  sipalled 
by  the  Vsoeti.  And  it  i*  qnite  in  accordance  with 
this  statement  that  Pliuy  describes  Verona  sa  inha- 
bited partly  by  |Bh«»ii»n«,  partly  by  Euf;aneanB,  ud 
that  Calo  enumerated  34  towns  belonging  to  them. 
(Plin.  iii.  19.  a.  33,  30.  i.  34.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Venati  into  the  valleya  of  tha 
Alps  on  the  Italian  aide  of  the  chaia,  where  tbej 
continued  to  snbaiat  in  the  tune  of  Pliny  as  ■  separate 
people,  and  had  ncnred  the  Latin  franchise.  But 
they  must  also  haie  occuped  the  detacbed  group  of 
Tulcanic  hills  between  Palarium  and  Verona,  which  are 
Bill]  known  as  the  Euganean  Hilla  (CoUt  Eugimti), 
a  name  eTidently  transmitted  by  uninlempted  tnt- 
ditiun,  thouf(b  not  found  in  any  ancient  geographer 

Lnotn  indeed  spcsiks  of  the  "Euftaneua  collia,' 
which  he  aiaociatea  with  the  batbs  of  Aponui,  and  it 
is  probable  that  tlw  "  Euganei  lacus  "  of  Uartial 


(Luc; 
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tial,  ir.  25.  4.)  The  latter  author  in  another 
passage  gina  the  name  of  Euganean  to  the  town  of 
Atwte  at  the  fort  of  the  same  hills,  and  Sidooiua 
Apollinarisappliee  the  epithet  of"  Euganeae  charlae'* 
lo  the  writings  of  Liry.  (Id.  x.  93;  Bidao.  ApoU. 
Paneg.  Antiaa.  189.)  Hence  it  ia  arident  that  the 
tradiliim  o!  their  having  previously  occupied  theas 
regions  anrrived  long  aft«r  thnr  eapulsiou  by  the 
VeneU.  According  to  Cato,  tbe  mooutain  tiibee  ot 
tbe  Trinmplini  and  Camuni,  oonsiderably  further 
west  (in  the  Vol  Camamca  and  KoJ  rronpu)  war* 
ako  of  Euganean  race  (op.  Plin.  iiL  30.  s.  34). 

We  hM,Yt  no  indioatimi  of  the  national  affinitice  tJ 
Um  Eugancana.  Anci.nt  writers  appear  to  hav* 
regarded  them  as  a  distinct  race  itista  th«  Vmeti 
and  from  tbe  Bliaetiana,  as  well  ai  fron  the  Gaula 
who  snbsaquently  invaded  this  part  of  Ilaly,  but 
from  what  stock  they  ptoc«ded  we  have  no  account 
atall.  TheDoIiunDftheii'Grs<iJ:descent(Plin.I.c) 
was  evidently  a  mare  etynulogical  bncy,  baaed  apon 
the  Buppoeed  dariTalioo  of  their  Dame  ttm  iirfoiit, 
"  the  well-bom." 

The  chief  tribe  of  tbe  Engano  waa  called,  acooiding 
to  Pliny,  Stoeni  or  Stoni,  a  name  which  is  also  found 
in  Strabo  among  the  minor  Aljxne  ttibee  (3-T^i, 
iitrab,  iv,  p  304),  but  we  have  no  clue  to  thtii 
poBiliui.  [K.1LB.] 
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ETTHTDRIUM. 


EUHTDRIUM,  a  town  in  Theaady  kid  wvfce  hf 
Pbilip,  ifl  sappoeed  by  Leake  to  have  been  aituatod 
upon  a  conspicaoas  insolated  height  on  the  left  bank 
of  Xb»  Enipeus,  on  the  road  from  PetrmS  to  Feraala. 
(Lit.  xzziL  13  ;  Leake,  Northern  Qrteee^  vol.  ir. 
pp.  492,  493.) 

EUIA  (Evta),  a  town  of  the  Dasearetae  (PtoL 
iiL  13.  §  32),  the  position  of  which  is  unknown. 
It  was  here  that  the  xudannted  Eniydioe,  daoghter 
of  Amyntas,  and  wife  of  Azrhidaeos,  was  abandoned 
by  her  troops  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Polysperchai 
and  Olynipias.     (Diod.  xviil.  11.)         [E.B.J.] 

EULAEUS  {6  E6Kmos,  SUab.  zv.  p.  728;  Diod. 
six.  19;  Arrian,  vii.  7;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  26),  a  riTer 
of  Sosiana,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  east 
of  that  proTmce,  in  the  district  called  DmoHcii,  and, 
after  passing  the  modem  town  of  Shmierj  flows  into 
the  Tigris  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal  called  the 
ffaffar.  Its  present  name  is  Kar(tn,  There  have 
been  some  difficulties  about  the  identificatian  of  the 
ancient  Enlaeus,  caused  chiefly  by  the  oonftuion 
which  prevails  in  many  of  the  ancient  geographical 
notices  of  the  rivers  <^  Sustana,  and  the  Choaspes 
and  Goprmtes  having  been  by  some  oonfonnded  with 
it  [Choaspes.]  Its  principal  tribntaiy  was  the 
Coprates,  now  called  the  river  of  Dkftdf  which  fidls 
into  it  a  little  above  the  town  of  Ahwaa.  (Selby, 
Aicmt  of  iTaruM,  in  /.  iZ.  Cfeogr.  Soc  Ttd.  ziv. 
pt.  ii.)  In  the  lower  part  of  its  oonne  it  probably 
represents  the  ancient  Pasitigris.  (Bawlinson's  Map, 
/.  H.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  pt.  i.)  Strabo^  on  the  au- 
thority of  Polycleitns,  nuikes  the  Tigris,  Choaspes, 
and  Eulaeus  aid  their  courses  in  a  msrsh,  and  thenoe 
flow  on  to  the  sea;  and  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
lightness  and  purity  of  its  water  (zv.  pp.  72& — 735 ; 
compare  remarks  on  the  same  subject  by  Lieut 
Selby,  /.  R.  Cfeogr,  Soe,  ziv.  pi  223).  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  lakes  made  by  the  Eulaeus  and  Tigris  near 
Charax  (vL  23,  26),  and  adds  that  the  Eulaeus, 
whose  source  was  in  Media,  separated  Susisna  from 
Elymais  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  Where,  however,  he  states 
subsequently  in  the  same  chapter  that  it  flowed 
round  the  citadel  of  Susa,  he  is  nyistaking  it  for  the 
Coprates,  or,  more  strictly,  for  a  sroaU  stream  now 
called  the  Shapiir  river,  the  ancient  name  of  which, 
however,  has  not  been  preserved.  In  like  manner, 
Pliny  is  probably  in  error  when  he  makes  the  Eulaeus 
flow  through  Messabatene.  This  district  is  almost 
certainly  the  present  Mah-Sabaden  in  Laristibi, 
which  Ls  draiMd  by  the  Kerkkak  (Choaspes),  and 
not  by  the  Eukeus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
andent  times,  the  Eulaeus  had  a  direct  channel  to 
the  sea,  which  Lieut  Selby  {L  e.  p.  221)  states  to 
be  at  Khdr  Bdmuthir,  about  three  miles  to  the  £.  of 
the  Shal^'Araby  or  AtfroA  river.  The  same  may 
be  gathered  from  Arrian's  account  of  the  movements 
of  Alexander,  who  states  that  Alexander  the  Great, 
having  placed  the  main  body  of  his  infantry  under 
the  command  of  Hephaestion  to  be  led  to  the  Persian 
gulf,  himself  descended  by  the  Eulaeus  to  the  sea; 
that,  having  arrived  at  its  mouth,  he  thence  pro- 
ceeded by  the  sea  to  the  Tigris,  leaving  some  of  his 
ships  to  follow  the  canal  which  joined  the  Eulaeus 
and  Tigris;  and  that  then  he  ascended  the  Tigris 
(vii.  7).  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the  mouths  of  the  Eu- 
laeus, and  gives  it  a  double  source  in  Media  and 
Susiana  (vi.  3.  2).  This  view  may  perhaps  be 
reconciled,  by  supposinj^  the  Median  source  to  refer 
to  the  Copnttes  {Di^td),  and  the  Susianian  to  the 
proper  Eulaeus  or  /Torun.  Ptolemy,  however,  places 
the  mouth  of  the  river  much  too  fkr  to  the  £.,  and 
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appean  to  have  ooolioaaded  it  in  tliiB 
with  either  the  Hidypnns  (/emiAi)  or  tbe  Onatii 
(ToA).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doobt  that  the 
name  itself  ia  a  Graedsed  fann  of  the  CbaUee  Vhja 
(^Damid^  viii.  2,  16);  though,  as  w«  hare  shv^n 
above,  the  Eulaeus  ooold  not  in  strictneas  be  said  :■ 
be  the  river  of  Susa.  C^  - ' 

EUMENEIA(E^«ia:  J^lA.E^M*'*^:  fsk^^X 
a  town  of  Phrygia,  situated  on  the  river  Glaacos.  m 
the  road  from  IX>Tylaeum  to  Apameia.  (Plin.  v.  :^: 
Strab.  xii  576 ;  HierocL  p.  667.)  It  is  aaid  to  bare 
received  its  name  from  Attalus  II.,  who  unicd  t.^ 
town  after  his  brother  and  predeceMor,  Kumwita  IL 
(Steph.  B.  s,  r.)  Ruins  and  curious  acolptares  s»tiil 
mark  the  pbce  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  tavm.  (Ha- 
milton, ReaearcheSf  ice  vol.  ii.  p.  1 65.)  On  aomr  tx^da 
found  there  we  read  £v/(CK*o»y  'Axou*'*',  which  seen:s 
to  allude  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  at  whic^ 
troops  of  Attalus  were  prasoit  The  district  of  tbm 
town  bore  the  name  Eumenetiea  RegiOy  inentioc«d 
by  Pliny  (/.  c).  (Comp.  Fimnz,  Fimf  In^ckrifUm 
u,JfmfStadU  m  Klemanen,  p.  10,  foU.)       [L.S.J 


OOnr  OF  EUIUXBIA. 

EUONYMITAE  (*EiM»rv^Tai,  Ptol.  ir.  7.  §  M; 
Steph.  B.  p.  288,  s.  v. ;  Agathemer.  Geogr.  Mia, 
u.  5;  Plin.  vL  35.  §  29).     Of  thwe  penile,  and 
of  ^e  district  occupied  by  them,  the  aeoowits  ia 
the  andent  geographers  are  oooflictii^.     One  fact 
alone  ooocerning  than  teems  ascertained,  that  they 
dwelt,  as  their  name  imports,  on  the  west  or  le/i 
bank  of  the  Nile.     Stephanus  of  Byzantium  says 
that  the  Euonymitae  were  an  Egyptian  peopte  sitn- 
ated  on  the  borders  of  Aethiopia;  Agathemems 
places  them  above  the  Second  Cataract;  while  Pliny, 
on  the  authority  of  Nero's  anrveyors  (explontore^X 
describes  them  as  living  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Aethiopia  near  the  island  Gagandes.     Herodotoa, 
however  (iL  30),  says  that  the  Autunioli,  or  that 
portion  of  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  which  ahnnHowsJ 
ito  country  in  the  rdgn  of  Psammetichua,  wen  called 
Asma^f  and  that  this  word  signifies  in  the  O^itiQ 
language  those  whose  station  is  on  the  king  s  keft 
hand.     Diodorus  (L  67),  indeed,  ascribes  the  de- 
sertion of  the  warriom  to  thdr  anger  at  having  ben 
transferred  by  Psammetichus,  during  an  invasiidi  of 
Syria,  from  the  right  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
their  hereditaiy  post,  to  the  left     If  these  ety- 
mologies can  be  at  all  relied  upon,  it  seems  not  uik 
likely  that  the  Euonymitae  were  penooitted  by  the 
king  of  Aethiopia  to  settle  in  a  district  bonierii^ 
both  on  Egypt  and  Meroe,  in  which  position  they 
might  be  serviceable  to  their  adopted  country  in  its 
wan  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Memt^ia.      [W.  B.  D.] 

EUPAGIUM  (Etfvayior),  a  town  in  the  mooo* 
tainous  district  of  Acroreia  in  Elii^of  nnknosm  site. 
(Diod.  xiv.  17.) 

EUPA'LIUM  (E&irdAjor,  Strab.,  Thuc;  m  soma 
edits,  of  Thuc.  written  E^^Xier;  Eupalinai,  liv.; 
E^iroAio,  Steph.  B.  a.  r. ;  Eupalia,  Plin.  iv.  3.  a.  4: 
Eth.  EdwoXif  ^s),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Westcni 
Locris,  situated  near  the  sea,  and  batwean  Naopartus 
and  Oeantheia.  (Strab.  ix.  pi  427,  x.  p.  45a)  It 
was  the  yUce  fhcmn  by  Denwathgnei  for  tha  d^ 
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poidt  of  his  plunder,  in  b.  c.  426 ;  and  it  waa  shortlj 
Afterwards  taken  by  Eurylochns,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, along  with  Oeneon.  (Thuc.  iii.  96,  102.) 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Eapalium 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians ;  and  Philip, 
when  be  made  a  descent  upon  the  Aetolian  ooa»t  in 
B.  c.  207,  landed  at  Erythrae,  which  is  dei^^ribed  by 
Livj  oa  near  Eupalinm.  (Liv.  xxriii.  8.)  This 
Erjthrae  was  probably  the  port  of  Enpaliam.  Leake 
anpposes  Enpaliam  to  have  stood  in  the  plain  of 
Mcaraihidj  opposite  to  the  islands  Tri^nia  or  TVo- 
w6niay  where  some  rains  of  an  ancient  city  still  ezbt 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  (Leake,  NorAem  Greece^  toI.  iL 
pp.  617,  618.) 

EUPATCTRIA.     [Amiaus]. 

EUPATCXRIUM.     [Taurica  CHKRSomnrs.] 

EUPHOltBlUM,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  between  Syn- 
nada  and  Apameia,  on  the  spot  of  the  modem  ^f»- 
duUi  (Leake,  Asia  Minor ^  p.  165),  formed,  together 
with  the  towns  of  Metropolis,  Peltae,  Acmonia,  and 
some  others,  the  oonventos  of  Apameia.  (PIin.T.  29 ; 
comp.  Geogr.  Bay.)  It  seems,  like  Eacarpia,  to 
have  received  its  name  from  the  fertility  of  its  ter- 
ritory. (Comp.  Hamilton, i2eteai*cAe«  milnia  Minor ^ 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  169.)  [L.  S.] 

EUPHRANTA  or  EUPHRANTAS  TURRIS 
(JLif^fAvrai  nifiyos^  Strab.  zvii.  p.  836 ;  l.h^pdfrra 
rvpyoSf  Ptol.  iv.  8.  §  14;  lEbtppatrral^  Stadiasm.  p. 
452 :  Kasr-Safranf  Ra.),  a  fortress,  md  apparently 
also  a  town,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  territoiy  and  the  dominions  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Adjacent  to  it  was  a  good  harboar,  the 
only  one  on  this  part  of  the  coast  By  this  and 
other  circnmstances  noticed  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
identified  with  Ktur-Safran,  where  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  large  mins  of  a  tower  of  massive  masonry. 
(Delia  Cella,  p.  50;  Barth.  pp.  340, 369.)     [P.  S.] 

EUPHRATENSIS.     rCoxMAORNx.] 

EUPHRATES  (A  Ei<t>pdrns,  t^ptiTtis),  the 
river  of  Western  Asia,  which,  with  its  twin-stream  the 
Tigris,  forms  the  third  amcmg  the  systems  of  doable 
rivers,  which  are  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  have  had  snch  an  important 
inflaence  on  its  dvllisation  and  political  organisation. 

1.  Ths  licane.  —  The  Euphrates,  as  it  was  nni- 
Tersally  called  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews  the  name  of  "  The  great 
river"  which  was  to  be  the  £.  boundary  of  the 
land  granted  by  Jehovah  to  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham (DeuL  i.  7),  and  did  actually  become  the  na- 
tural limit  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David. 
The  Prophets  when  they  ose  it  to  denote  figuratively 
the  Assyrian  power,  speak  of  it  emphatically  as  "  the 
river."  (/».  viii.  5;  Jer.  iL  18.)  The  word  which 
Btill  survives  in  the  modem  Frat  or  Fdrdtf  bore  the 
signification  of  **  fertility **  (Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  1.  § 
d  ;  comp.  Winer,  EeaboSrterhtichf  ».  v.  ;  Rosen- 
mtUler,  ffandbuch,  voL  i.  pt  L  p.  189.)  According 
to  Pliny  (v.  20)  it  did  not  assume  the  epithet  ^ 
Euphrates  till  it  had  broken  through  the  defile  formed 
by  the  E.  extremity  of  Mons  Amanas.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  its  course,  as  far  as  Elegia,  it  was  called 
Pyxiratbs,  and,  afterwards,  while  working  its  cir- 
cuitous course  through  Taurus,  Omiras.  Of  its 
two  great  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
W.  is  now  called  Kard-Sik,  the  E.  MttrdcUchdH, 
which  riaep  on  the  S.  slope  €^  Aid  Tdgh,  a  moun- 
tain about  9000  feet  high,  and  from  its  size,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  cooudered  as  the  principal  stream. 
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Tlie  confluence  of  these  two  streams,  after  forming 
with  the  Tigns  one  tidal  channel,  receives  the  ap- 
pellation of  Shatt-el-*Arab. 

2.  Comparative  Geography.  —  In  comparing  the 
statements  of  the  ancients  with  modem  researches 
and  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
none  of  the  maps  describing  the  course  of  the  river, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  results  obtained 
by  Colonel  Ghesney's  expedition,  are  to  be  trusted. 
We  are  indebted  to  his  work  (^Exped.  Euphrat,^ 
London,  1850)  for  the  first  accurate  and  complete 
survey  of  the  geography  of  this  river-basin.  Before 
entering  upon  the  more  precise  details  which  have 
been  supplied  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  others, 
it  may  be  serviceable  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  discovery  of  the  banks  of  this 
mighty  stream,  which  is  connected  in  the  earliest 
and  most  venerable  rec(»^  with  the  origin  and 
cradle  of  the  human  race, —  is  Unked  with  the  moet 
important  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  aa 
fonning  the  dividing-line  for  great  empires,  races, 
and  tongues,  —  and  is,  probably,  destined  in  after 
ages  to  become  again  one  among  the  chief  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  world. 

According  to  Herodotus  (i.  180)  the  Euphrates 
flowed  from  Armenia,  being  large,  deep,  and  swift, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  The 
river  was  navigable  from  Babylon  upwards  for  those 
willow  boats  (i.  194),  the  counterparts  of  which,  the 
modem  Kiifah  or  basket  boats,  now  float  upon  the 
Tigri;!  and  Lower  Euphrates. 

The  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  which 
brought  the  Greeks  into  cmtact  with  the  Persian 
Empire,  considerably  enlarged  the  circle  of  their 
ideas  respecting  the  Euphrates ;  and  several  modem 
travellers  have  borne  testimony,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, to  the  accuracy  of  Xenophon's  description, 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  army  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  ford  of  Thapsacus,  which  apfieara 
to  have  been  the  best  known  and  most  frequented 
passage  down  to  B.  a  100.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  here  was  4  stadia.  (^Anab,  L  4.  §  11.)  After 
croBsing  the  Euphrates,  Cyms  proceeded  for  nine 
days'  march  along  its  left  bank  till  he  came  to  ita 
afl9uent,  the  river  Araxes  or  Chaboras,  which  dirided 
Syria  from  Arabia.  Still  advancing  alcmg  the  banks 
of  the  river,  he  entered  the  Desert  where  there  waa 
no  cultivation  or  even  any  tree,  nothing  but  worm- 
wood and  various  aromatic  shrabs.  \Anab.  i.  5. 
§  1.)  The  country  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
as  far  as  Pylae,  being  full  of  hills  and  narrow  val- 
leys, presented  many  difiSculties  to  the  movements  of 
an  army.  Pylae,  it  would  seem,  marked  the  spot 
where  Uie  desert  country  N.  of  Babylonia,  with  ita 
undulations  of  land  and  strap  river  banks,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  fat  and  fertile  alluvial  soil  of  Baby  • 
Ionia  Proper.  After  Cunaxa,  the  Greeks  quitted  the 
Euphrates,  nor  did  they  come  within  sight  of  it  till 
they  reached  the  E.  branch  (^Mwrdd-ChcX)^  at  a  point 
where  the  water  was  not  higher  than  the  navel,  and 
as  they  were  told,  not  far  from  its  sources.  (^Anab. 
iv.  5.  §  2.)  Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Taugend,  pp. 
88 — 93)  is  at  issue  with  Colonel  Cbesney  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth  as  to  the  point  where  a  ford  could  be 
found  in  mid-winter  with  snow  on  the  ground. 
Colonel  Chesney  (vol.  ii.  p.  229)  aaserta  that  no 
passage  oould  take  place  till  they  reached  89°  lO' 
N.  lat.  Koch,  whose  opinion  is  preferred  by  Mr 
Grote  (^Hist.  of  Greeety  vol.  ix.  p.  159),  holds  that 
the  river  would  be  fordable  a  litUe  above  its  oonflu* 
eoce  with  the  Ttckarbahwr  about  lat  39°  3'. 
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The  third  period  of  hbtoiy  which  fhrows  light 
upon  the  Eaphrates  ajretem  is  the  Macedonian  Ex- 
pedition into  Asia,  b.  c.  331.  Alexander  marched 
through  Phoenicia  and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
following  the  foott>teps  of  Gyms,  crossed  the  river  at 
the  Zeugma  of  Thapsacus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  bridge  originally  constructed  for  the  trans- 
port of  Alexander's  army.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  8; 
Q.  Curt  iv.  9  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  xi.  17  ;  Kinneir, 
Gtoff.  Mem.  p.  316).  Local  tradition  has  trans- 
mitted the  fact  of  the  passage  of  Uhender  Acbdr^ 
and  there  is  the  additional  fact,  that,  tempted  by  the 
advantages  of  the  situation,  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Kicephorium  (^RktUckah')  to  be  built  In  pursuance 
of  his  great  plan  of  fusing  the  West  with  the  East 
by  the  promotion,  through  Greek  influence,  of  a 
union  between  different  nations  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Indus,  the  ancient 
dty  oi  Babylon  in  the  East  was  intended  by  Alex- 
ander to  be  one  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
Macedonian  universal  empire.  To  carry  out  this 
design,  as  the  course  of  Uie  Lower  Euphrates  was 
hitherto  unknown,  Nearchus  and  other  followers  of 
Alexander,  were  despatched  to  collect  materials:  and 
the  narrative  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  the  daring 
voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  estuary  of  the  Euphrates, 
is  the  most  valuable  record  of  antiqmty,  by  which 
an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  former  condition  of  the 
Delta  of  that  river  and  of  Susiana.  The  fleet  fi- 
nished it»  course  at  Diridotes  (Teredun),  a  port  which 
was  not  unknown,  as  it  was  frequrated  by  the  Arabian 
merchants,  who  brought  hither  their  frankincense 
and  other  spices  for  sale.  Teredon  or  Diridotes,  the 
foundation  of  which  has  been  assigned  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (comp.  Abyd.  ap.  ScaL  Emend.  Temp.  p. 
13),  was  a  villag*  at  the  month  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  a  distance,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Ma* 
cedonian  navigator,  of  3300  stadia  from  Babylon 
(Arrian,  Tnd.  xiL).  The  position  of  this  place  has 
been  fixed  at  J^el  Sandm.  a  gigantic  mound  near 
the  Pallacopas  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  considerably 
to  the  N/of  the  embouchure  of  the  present  Eu- 
phrates. The  fleet,  in  following  the  windings  of  the 
channel,  might  be  carried  much  beyond  the  Shatt  el 
'Arabf  which  is  easily  missed,  and  thus  might  have 
reached  the  supposed  mouth  of  the  Pallacopas,  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Boobian  (comp.  Chesuey, 
Exped.  EuphraL  voL  ii.  p  355;  Ainsworth,  pp. 
185—195). 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire  con- 
siderable inland  intercouise  and  traffic  was  encou- 
raged by  the  Seleuddae;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but 
that  the  marks  of  population  and  industry  which 
have  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
should  be  referred  to  the  two  centuries  of  their  do- 
mimon,  when  the  course  of  the  river  would  be  better 
protected  than  when  it  became  the  boundary- line 
between  Rome  and  the  Parthians.  The  gieat  high- 
way from  Asia  Minor  to  the  cities  of  Persia,  wMch 
crossed  the  S^ngma  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  in 
later  times  bore  the  imposing  name  of  the  "  road  of 
peace  *'  C'  Zeugma  Latinae  Pads  iter,"  Stat  Silv.  iii. 
2.  137),  though  improved  and  stren/^thened  by  the 
Bomans  when  their  power  was  established  through 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  was  probably  laid  down 
on  the  lines  which  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Selcucid  princes.  (Comp.  Merivale,  ffist.  of  the 
Romans  wider  the  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  517.)  The 
Roman  soldiers  first  crossed  the  Euphrates  under  Lu- 
cullus,  when  the  passage,  in  consequence  of  an  acd- 
dental  drought,  was  rendered  much  easier  (Plut 
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LnctdL  24);  and  in  the  fatal  expedition  of 
seven  lepons  and  4000  horse  took  the  paaaagv  of 
Thapsacus.  (Plut  Crass.  20.)  Augustus  was  coo- 
tented  to  make  the  Euphrates  the  E.  boundary  cf 
the  Roman  empire;  nor  was  that  frontier  advanced, 
except  during  the  short  interval  of  the  Eastern  con- 
quests of  Trajan.  Under  Hadrian  the  Rooruui 
boundaries  again  receded  within  the  Euphrates. 
The  campaigns  of  Trajan,  Sevems,  Julian,  Betisa- 
rius,  Choftrues,  and  Heraclius,  illustrate  in  a  very 
interesting  mannv  many  points  in  the  geogmpbj 
of  the  banks  of  this  river;  but  the  cooperation  of 
them  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  Napo- 
leon, when  foiled  before  the  walls  of  *Akkd  of  his 
projected  march  upon  India,  had  conceived  the  plan 
of  pursuing  the  steps  of  Tng'an  and  Julian. 

3.  Physical  Geography.  —  Stnho  (xL  p.  527)  and 
Pliny  (v.  20),  among  the  ancients,  have  given  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  while,  as  has 
been  observed  above,  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  gives  the  best  account  of  the  then  state  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  river.  It  must,  however,  be 
recollected  tliat  considerable  changes  have,  even  in 
the  historic  period,  taken  place  in  the  configuration  of 
the  soil  of  the  lower  districts,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  amount  of  alluvial  matter  brought  down  by 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Delta  of  the  Persian  Gul£ 
Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  makes  it 
difficult,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  to  recondle  the 
positions  of  the  andents  with  modem  investigations, 
—  as  changes  have  also  been  efiected  by  art  Thf 
great  extent  of  the  plain  of  Babylcnnia  is  everywhere 
altered  by  artificial  works:  mounds  *rise  upon  the 
otherwise  uniform  level;  walls,  and  mud  ramparts 
and  dykes,  intersect  each  other;  elevated  masses  dt 
friable  soil  and  potteiy  are  succeeded  by  km  plains, 
inundated  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year:  and 
the  old  beds  of  canals  are  to  be  seen  in  every  di- 
rectiMu  Further  researches  may  throw  great  light 
on  the  comparative  geography  of  the  oonree  of  the 
Lower  Euphrates;  till  then,  it  may  be  better  to  hold 
our  judgment  in  suspense.  It  is,  howevor,  probable^ 
both  from  the  statements  of  the  andents  and  the 
physical  indications  of  the  sdl,  that  the  united 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  at  no  veiy 
remote  period  emptied  themselves  into  the  gulf  by 
several  distinct  mouths;  one  of  which  was  at  Tere- 
don, according  to  Nearchtis, — the  mouth  ei  the  Eu- 
phrates; the  other  the  Pasitigris  of  Pliny,  probably 
the  ShaU-el'*Arab. 

The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length  of  the  river  (1780 
English  miles),  has  been  estimated  at  not  mote  than 
108,000 geographical  miles.  (Ainsworth,  AesearcAsf, 
p.  109.)  The  ancients  correctly  phu»d  the  sources 
of  this  river  in  Taurus,  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  ele- 
vated plateau  of  /Wn.  At  Kdtban  Metdm  the 
two  branches  unite,  and  the  Euphrates  assumes  an 
imposing  character,  struggling  to  make  good  its 
original  course  towards  the  Ifediterranean  (**Ni 
obstet  Taurus  in  nostra  maria  Venturas,**  Pomp.  Mela, 
iii.  §  5),  but  still  pressing  against  the  Taorie 
chain  at  the  elbow  made  by  MakUhfoh  (Melitene), 
till  it  finally  forces  a  passage  through  Taurus.  After 
precipitating  itself  through  this  gap,  the  Euphrates 
winds  through  chalk  hills  of  a  moderate  elevatioo, 
while  its  wateni  and  those  of  the  Tigris  couiei'ge  and 
surround  Mesopotamia.  It  was  in  this  district  that 
the  fords  of  the  river  were  made,  and  the 
of  Smndtdi,  Rum  Kaia%  Sir,  and 
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been  identified  with  the  ancient  ZeQgn.fts  of  Samo- 
Rata,  Commagene,  Birtha,  and  Thapsacos,  respeo- 
tiveij.     In  the  line  of  the  river  Euphrates  the  limits 
of  the  upper  dbirict  terminate  to  the  W.  at  the 
hills  of  Mesjid  Sandabiyah,  and  to  the  E.  at  the 
hilly  district  N.  of  Felujah,  including  the  Pybe  of 
Xenophon.      Here  the  Euphrates  ("rapidns  Eu- 
phrates," Stat  SUv.  ii.  3.  136)  plunges  into  the  low- 
Ijring  level  plains  of  Babylonia,  with  the  force  of  its 
current  much  diminished ;  as  in  the  alluvial  depres- 
uons  it  is  often  not  a  mile  an  hour,  while  in  its 
upper  course  it  averages  from  three  to  four  miles. 
The  current  of  the  Tigris,  notwithstanding  its  tradi- 
tionary fame  for  swiftness,  dees  not  average  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.     After  passing  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  the  river  appears  to  become  smaller 
than  in  its  upper  course,  and  was  eventually  sup- 
posed to  loee  itself  in  the  marshes  of  LanUum  (comp. 
Polyb.  ix.  43),  but,  extricating  itself  from  them, 
nnitee  ita  waters  with  those  of  the  Tigris  at  Kur- 
ntih ;  and  the  two  streams,  forming  one  cbannel  by 
the  name  of  Shatt-el-'Arabj  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  by  the  town  of  Basrah.     Below  the 
ShaU-el-^Arab,  Pliny  (vi.  29)  notices  1.  the  point 
at  which  the  month  of  the  Euphrates  had  issued 
formerly  into  the  gulf,  **  locus  ubi  Euphratis  ostium 
fuit,"  D'Anvillo's  "ancien  lit  de  I'Euphrate;"  8. 
Flumex  Salsum,  the  narrow  salt-water  channel 
which  separates  the  low-lying  island  of  Boofnan  off 
the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
nudnUnd;   3.   Promontorium  Chaldonb,   the 
great  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  JDooeU- 
el-Kvtmaj  from  the  S.  opposite  Phekck*  island; 
and  4.  a  tract  along  a  sea  broken  into  gulfs,  "  vora- 
gini  similius  quam  mari,**  eztenduig  for  50  H  P.  as 
far  as  the  river  Achaka  (comp.  Fonter,  HitL 
Geoff,  ofArabiOf  voL  ii.  p.  212). 

The  permanent  flooding  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mouutiuns  along 
the  upper  pnrt  of  its  oourae.  This  takes  place 
about  March,  and  increases  till  the  end  of  May,  when 
it  is  usually  at  its  greatest  height  (Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  Exped.  Euphrat. ;  Ainsworth,  BesearcKet ; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde^  vols.  z.  zi.;  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

EUPILIS  LACUS,  a  small  lake  m  the  N.  of 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  S.  of  the  Lacus  Larius, 
and  nearly  intermediate  between  its  two  arms.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  giving  rise  to,  or  rather  receiving 
and  transmitting,  the  river  Lambrus,  still  called  the 
Lambro,  There  are  now  two  small  lakes,  called  the 
Logo  di  Putiano,  and  Logo  dAUerio,  which  com- 
municate with  the  LambrOf  and  are  separated  only 
by  a  low  marshy  tract,  so  that  they  probably  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  constituted  one  larger  lake.  (Plin.  iii. 
19.  8.  23;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  410.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EUPO'LIUM.     [EuPAUUM.] 
EUPO'BIA    (Einropia),    a    city    of    Macedonia 
(Steph.  B.),  and  a  station  on  the  road  from  Heracleia 
to  Philippi  which  passed  round  the  S.  side  of  Lake 
Prasias  or  Cercinitis ;   according   to   the   TabuUr 
Itinerary,  17  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.     This  distance, 
combined  with  the  name,  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
stood  at  a  ferry  acroas  the  lake;  perhaps  at  the  spot 
where  the  lake  first  begins  to  narrow  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  NW.  of  Amphipolis;  but  more  probably 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  because  Ptolemy  (iii.  15. 
§  35)  leckoos  it  among  the  cities  of  Bisaltia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  228.)        [E.  B.  J.] 
EUPYRIDAE.     [Attica,  p.  826.  a.] 
EURITUS.    [CuALCis;  Euboba.] 
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EURCXMUS  (Effpv/uof  •  Eth.  Ebpttfuis),  a  town 
in  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grion,  which  runs 
parallel  with  Latmus,  was  built  by  one  Euromus,  a 
son  of  Idris,  a  Garian.  (Strab.  xiiL  pp.  636,  658; 
Steph.  B.4.9.;  Polyb.  xvii.  2;  Liv.  xxxii.  33,  xzxiii. 
30,  xlv.  25.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Euromus 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Alabanda.  (Plin.  v. 
28.)  Ruins  of  a  temple  to  the  north-west  of  Ala- 
banda are  considered  by  Leake  to  belong  to  Eu- 
romus.    (Aiia  Min.  p.  237.)  [L.  S.] 

EURO'PA  (Ebptiinj,  Herod,  et  alii ;  Evpthrtia^ 
Z^wria  (i).  Soph.  ap.  Steph,  B. :  Eth.  E&pe»ircubr, 
fem.   l&hpo»wls.)     Europe  is   that  portion  of  the 
globe  which  constitutes  the  NW.  division  of  the  Old 
or  Great  Continent.    Its  proper  boundaries  are,  to  the 
N.  and  W.,  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans ;  to  the  S., 
the  Mediterranean  sea:  while  to  the  E.  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  through  the  Archipelago,  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Black  sea, 
as  fiu"  as  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
is  its  conventional  limit  on  the  side  of  Asia.     From 
thence  the  supposed  line  runs  along  the  Caucasian 
chain,  in  an  ESE.  direction,  crosses  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  river  Ural  and  the 
Ur..lian  Mountains  until  it  terminates  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Kara.    The  most  northern  point  of  the 
mainland  of  Europe  is  in  lat  71°  6'  N.,  its  most 
southern  in  36°  N.;  or,  respectively,  C.  Nord  Kyn^ 
and  the  Punla  de  Tarifa  in  Spain.    Its  most  western 
point  is  in  long.  9°  W.,  and  its  most  eastern  m  60° 
20'  E. ;  or,  respectively,  C,  Si.  Vmcentf  and  a  spot 
in  the  Uralian  Mountains  W.  of  Ekaiarinberg.    The 
surface  of  Europe  is  calculated  at  about  3,900,000 
square  miles :  and  a  line  drawn  from  C.  St.  Vincent 
to  the  mouth  cS  the  river  Kara  <xa  the  Frozen  Ocean 
would  messure  a  little  above  3000  miles.    These 
limits,  however,  apply  to  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
and  include  a  space  &r  exceeding  any  dimensions 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  the  best  informed  of  ancient 
writers.     In  one  respect,  indeed,  as  regards  this 
pcntion  of  the  Great  Continent,  modem  science  and 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  early  cosinographers 
bingularly  coincide.     Herodotus  and  his  contempo- 
raries considered,  and  perhaps  rightly,  the  whole  of 
the  earth  then  known  as  one  single  continent,  re- 
presenting Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  so  many 
divisions   of    it.      Science,    on    the    other    hand, 
looking  to  the  geological  continuity  of  the  globe, 
considers  the  parts  of  the  old  continent  as  merely 
fo  ming  one  (nrganic  whole,  separable   indeed  for 
political  purposes,  but  really  connected  with  each 
other  by  common  stinictural  and  ethnological  pro- 
perties. 

The  tripartite  division  of  the  old  continent,  with 
which  we  are  BO  familiar,  was,  as  regarded  the 
ancients,  an  arrangement  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  earliest  cosmi^aphers  believed  that  the 
terraqueous  globe  consbted  of  two  nearly  elliptical 
hemispheres,  surrounded  by  the  great  river  Oceanus. 
The  Hebrews,  even  in  the  1st  century  b.  c,  main- 
tained Palestine  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world :  and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  a  similar  position  to  their  oracles 
at  Delphi  or  Dodona.  By  the  former  the  regions 
west  and  north  of  the  Great  Sea — the  Mediterranean 
— were  denominated  the  Land  of  Javan  and  the 
Islands:  and  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  does 
not  include  in  his  catalogue  of  countries  the  name 
of  either  Asia  or  Europe.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  AsiiL) 
Asia,  indeed,  in  Homer,  signifies  merely  an  alluvial 
district  near  the  Lydian  river  Cayster  (//.  ii.  461); 
and  Libya  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  NE. 
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oonier  of  Africa  (OdL  i7.  351).  The  geognpfaj  of 
the  ancientfi)  like  their  physiod  scienoe,  was  foonded 
less  upon  observation,  than  upon  fitncifol  oosmo- 
gonical  oorrespondenoes.  Thej  imagined  that  the 
earth  was  divided  into  certain  similar  parts,  of 
which  Uiose  of  the  northern  hemisphere  answered 
generally  to  thoee  of  the  southern:  that,  for  example, 
as  the  Mile  flowed  in  a  northerly  direction,  so  the 
Ister  flowed  south ;  and  that  the  globe  was  encom- 
passed by  certain  xones  or  belts  of  which  two  wen 
uninhabitable  from  cold,  and  one  from  heat.  Nor 
were  these  theories  the  only  obstructions  to  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  extent  and  cmifigu- 
ration  of  the  earth.  The  most  adventurous  navi« 
gators,  the  Phoenicians,  both  of  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
jealously  concealed  the  course  of  their  voyages  as 
commercial  secrets:  the  Greeks  who  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  rarely 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior:  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  which  disclosed  so  much  of  Asia,  scarcely 
affected  Europe:  and  tba  best  informed  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  geography — ^those  of  Alexandria 
— had  few,  if  any,  means  of  ascertaining  what 
r^ons  extended  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  other. 
The  Bomans  were  properly  the  first  surveyors  of 
Europe:  yet  thar  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond 
Jutland,  or  the  western  bank  of  the  Vistula.  But 
within  those  limits,  public  roads  issuing  from  the 
forum  traversed  eveiy  province  of  the  empire; 
colonial  towns  superseded  the  rude  hamlets  of  the 
Gauls  and  Iberians ;  and  Italian  merchants  per- 
vaded every  district  from  Teviotdale  to  the  I^ly- 
baean  promontory,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Yet  even  the  Bomans 
were  timid  navigators:  they  were  content  to  import 
amber  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  but  never 
explored  the  gulfe  and  bays  of  that  sea  itsel£  They 
but  imperfectly  surveyed  the  shores  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  preferred  long  journeys  by  land  to  compendious 
sea- voyages,  and  to  the  last  regarded  the  western 
ocean  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe.  (Flor.  ii. 
17.  §  192.) 

Europe,  then,  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
does  not  correspond  with  the  modem  continent 
either  as  respects  its  boundaries,  its  divisions,  its 
physical  aspect,  or  its  population.  We  shall  ex- 
amine these  points  in  succession,  but  must  inquire 
first  into  the  origin  of  the  name  itself. 

I.  Name. — The  earliest  mention  of  Europe  by 
Greek  writers,  as  a  division  of  the  globe,  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (w.  250,  251.  and  290, 
29 1 ),  where  it  is  distinguished  from  Peloponnesus  and 
the  G reck  islands.  Aeschylus  {Fragm.  177)  alludes 
to  a  threefold  partition  <^  the  earth,  and  mentions 
the  river  Phasis,  in  the  region  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
as  the  boundary  between  Abia  and  Europe,  and  the 
Columns  of  Hercules,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  continent,  as  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Libya. 
Libya  and  Europe,  indeed,  are  sometimes  represented 
as  one  continent.  (Agathem.  Geograph.  iL  2 ; 
Sail.  B.  Jug.  17;  Lucan,  ix.  411).  Bespecting 
the  origin  of  the  name  Europa  various  hypotheses 
have  been  started.  (I).  The  vulgar  opinion, 
sanctioned  by  the  mytiiologers,  was,  that  our  con- 
tinent derived  its  appellation  from  Europa,  "the 
broad-browed"  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king 
Agenor.  But  such  an  etymolojzy  satisfied  neither 
geographers  generally,  nor  Herodotus  in  particular, 
who  indeed  wonders  (iv.  45)  how  it  should  have 
oome  to  pass  that  the  three  main  divisions  of  the 
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earth  took  tbrir  names  firom  three  females  leapeo- 
tively — Asia,  Libya,  and  Europa.  The  connectjon 
of  Europe  with  Phoenicia  is  obvious:  Tyrian  and 
Sdonian  marinas  were  the  earliest  explorers  of  the 
bays  and  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  amaog 
the  first  cdonisen  of  its  principal  islands  and  its 
western  shores.  They  were  the  first  also  who 
passed  through  the  Colunms  of  Hercules,  surveyed 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  entered  the 
German  Ocean  and  perhaps  the  Baltic  sea.  And 
the  name  Europa  bevs  a  dose  reeemUanoe  to  the 
Semitic  word  Oreb  —  the  land  of  sunset  (Bochart, 
Pkaleg.  34.)  Such  an  appellation  the  Phoenicians 
of  Asia  might  justly  give  to  the  regions  westward 
of  the  Aegmn,  even  as  the  Italian  navigators,  in 
the  middle  ages,  looking  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
den<xninated  the  eastern  extremity  cf  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  Levant,  or  the  region  of  sunrise.  (2). 
Agathemems  (^Gtograph.  i.  1.  p*  3)  says  that  Ennia, 
the  SE.  wind,  is  the  root  of  Europa:  and  Heyd  {E^ 
moL  VertHch.  p.  33)  derives  the  name  from  e^^i 
and  dir(a,  a  Scythian  word  denoting,  as  he  says,  the 
earth  or  land  generally.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  satisfactmy  explanatiim  of  tlM»  term  is  that  of 
Hermann  (jad  Horn.  Hymn.  /.  c);  at  least,  it  is  less 
vague  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  poet  is 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesaa  and 
the  islands,  and  Europe;  of  the  latter,  as  distinct 
apparently  from  the  former  twa  The  Homerid 
bard  was  most  probably  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor. 
Now,  within  a  few  houn*  sail  from  tJie  Asiatic  main- 
land, and  within  sight  of  the  islands  of  Thasns  and 
Samothracia,  stretched  the  long  and  deeply  embayed 
line  of  the  Thradan  shore — an  extent  of  coast  Ux 
exceeding  that  of  any  of  the  Greek  islands,  or  even  uf 
Peloponnesus  itself.  Europe,  then,  as  Hermann  sug- 
gests, is  the  Broad  Land  (jsbpOs  Aifr),  as  distinguished 
from  the  Aegean  islands  and  the  peninsula  of  Pelopa. 
It  is  remarkable  too  that,  under  the  Byzantine 
empire,  one  among  the  six  dioceses  of  Thraoe  was 
called  Europa,  as  if  a  vestige  of  the  original  de- 
signation still  lingered  on  the  spot.  It  may  here  be 
noticed  that  in  mythical  genealogT  Europa  is  the 
wife  of  Zeus,  while  Asia  u  the  oster  or  wife  of 
Prometheus:  and  thus  apparently  the  line  of  Zens 
and  the  Olympian  divinities  is  connected  with  our 
continent;  and  the  line  of  Prometheus,  Epimetheos, 
Atlas,  &C.,  or  the  Titanic  powers,  with  Asia  and 
Libya. 

U.  Boundariet.  ^These  have  varied  oooaidoabl/ 
at  diflerent  epochs.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Europe  and  Libya  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  the 
same  continent.  The  gradual  disooveiy  and  dis- 
tinction of  Europe  on  charts,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  learned  or  the  vulgar,  arose  from  two  opponte 
impulses  of  mankind — commorce  and  conquest.  In 
the  former  the  Phoenidana  took  the  lead,  in  the 
latter  the  Greeks;  but  both  of  these  nations  yield 
to  the  Bomans  as  discoverers  of  Europe,  inasmndi 
as  they  explored  the  inland  regions,  while  the  Greeka 
and  Phoenicians,  unless  attracted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Iberia,  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior,  planted 
their  colonies  and  emporia  on  the  verge  only  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 

We  shall  perhaps  best  understand  the  ptegresa  of 
discovery  by  a  reference  to  the  aoooonts  of  tha 
earliest  oosmographerv,  among  whom  must  be  in- 
cluded Homer.     (Strab.  I^roleg.  1.  p.  2.) 

1.  About  800  B.  c.,  then,  the  earth  seems  to  hav* 
been  generally  regarded  as  an  irr^olar  ellipae,  of 
which  the  northern  and  upper  segment  oumpriiied 
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Ibt  iduds  of  tbe  Aegean  sea,  Peloponnesus,  Hellas, 
Thnicia,  Thrinacria,  or  the  tbree-oornered  bland 
Sicily,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  boot  of  Italy,  soath 
of  a  line  drawn  between  the  Sinns  Scylaoeus  and  the 
Sinus  Hipponiatis.  Near  the  western  verge  of  the 
Great  Sea  wwe  the  islee  of  the  Sirens  and  Elysium, 
and  far  to  the  NE.  the  land  of  Ogygia.  The  ellipse 
was  encompassed  by  the  river  Oceanns.  This  was 
the  primitive  Enrope,  as  it  was  known  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Homer.  The  author  of  the  Homeric 
poems  was  indeed  acquainted  with  the  countries 
flmmnd  the  A^ean,  and  in  some  degree  also  with 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Enzine.  Bat  when,  as  in 
the  Odyssey,  he  mentions  more  westerly  regions,  he 
deals  at  best  in  vague  rumours,  which,  if  derived 
through  investigation  at  all,  were  probably  the 
legends  of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  partly 
credulous  themselves,  partly  desirous  to  exclude  the 
Greeks  from  their  trade  and  settlements  in  the  west 
of  Sicily. 

2.  Three  hundred  yean  afterwards  the  historian 
Hecataeus  described  the  globe  as  an  irregular  circle, 
of  which  the  northern  hemisphere  contained  Europa, 
with  a  very  txnoertain  frontier  on  the  side  of  A&ia. 
Some  advance,  however,  in  knowledge  had  been  made 
in  the  meanwliile.  The  Iberians,  Cdts,  and  Scythians 
occupied  mpectively  Spain,  Southern  Gaul,  the  dis- 
tricts between  the  sources  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Ister, 
amd  the  S.  Danubian  plateau.  The  northern  limit 
of  Thrsoe  was  supposed  to  be  eonterminous  with  an 
nnexploied  and  uninhabitable  Arctic  region.  Italy 
was  not  as  yet  known  by  any  single  name,  but  was 
designated,  according  to  its  races,  as  the  land  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  Ausonians,  and  Oenotrians.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  the  Mediterranean  was  still 
denominated  the  Great  Sea,  —  by  which  name  is 
implied  ignorance  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  —  Uie 
Euxine,  t^  Ionian,  and  Adriatic  seas  had  attained 
their  permanent  titles.  Northern  Greece,  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  the  Mediterranean  isknds  were  intimately 
known.  The  Cyclopes  and  Laestxygonians  had 
vanished  from  the  shores  of  the  latter,  and  even,  in 
the  NE.,  the  coasts  of  the  Pains  Maeotis  were  de- 
fined with  tolerable  accuracy. 

3.  Herodotus,  who  had  both  travelled  extensively 
himself,  and  possessed  the  advantage  of  consulting 
the  descriptions  of  his  predecessors,  HeUanicos,  Heca- 
taeus, &C.,  surpassed  them  all  in  his  knowledge  of 
particular  regions.  Yet  he  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  Western  Asia  and  Aegypt  than  with 
Europe  generally,  to  which  indeed,  if  he  does  not 
confound  it  with  Asia,  he  assigns  a  breadth  greatly 
disproportioned  to  its  true  dimensions.  He  places 
the  region  of  finost  &r  below  the  Baltic  sea,  and 
represents  the  river  Ooeanos  as  the  general  boun- 
duj  of  the  land«  He  seems  also  to  have  given  the 
Danube  a  southerly  inclination,  in  order  that  it  may 
correspond  with  the  northerly  course  of  the  Mile. 
The  globe  itself  he  conceived  as  elliptical  rather  than 
spheroidal. 

4.  Even  Eratosthenes,  wbo  composed  his  great 
work  about  b.  a  200,  and  Strabo,  who  probably  had 
bef4fre  him  the  recent  surveys  of  the  Boman  pro- 
vinces, made  by  order  of  Angostus  after  b.  c.  29, 
entertained  veiy  imperfect  notions  of  the  extent  of 
Enrope  to  the  north.  Of  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
regions  generally  they  knew  nothing.  The  Boman 
negotiatorss,  who  ne\t  to  the  legions  made  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  every  oonquerMl  land,  did  not,  until 
another  generation  had  psiased,  venture  beyond  the 
Elbe  or  the  Weser.     The  campaigns  of  Drusus  Nero 
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!n  B.  c.  IS — ^9,  and  of  his  son  Germanicos  in  14 — 16 
A.  D.,  firat  contributed  to  a  mwe  exact  acquaintance 
with  central  Europe.  Pliny  the  elder  was  attached 
to  one  of  the  legions  of  Drusus,  and  both  himselt 
gives  a  lively  account  of  the  Begio  Batavomm,  and 
probably  imparted  to  Tacitus  many  details  which 
the  historian  inserted  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ger- 
mans. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  his  Germania  and  the 
Annals,  Tacitus  extended  and  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  and  mannera  of  the  Teutonic 
races.  His  names  of  tribes  and  their  weapons  are 
amended  frequently  in  the  later  of  these  works. 
Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who  wrote  about  a.  d.  135 
and  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  mentions  a  considerable 
number  of  tribes  and  places  N.  of  the  Boman  pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  as  far  N.  apparently  as  Nuvugorud, 
which  were  unknown  to  former  cosmographers.  But 
his  notices  of  tliese  regions  scarcely  extend  he- 
yond  mere  names,  which,  both  as  respects  their 
orthography  and  their  relative  situations,  cannot 
possibly  be  identified  with  any  known  districts  or 
tribes.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  itself  is  indeed  both 
fragmentary  and  corrupt  in  its  text:  yet  even  if  we 
possessed  Uie  whole  of  it,  and  more  correct  manu- 
scripts, we  should  probably  gain  little  more  accurate 
information.  His  statements  were  in  the  main,  as 
regards  those  obscure  tracts,  derived  from  the  vague 
and  contradictory  reports  of  Boman  traders,  who 
would  naturally  magnify  the  ferocity  of  the  races 
they  visited,  and  the  dangers  and  privations  they 
had  undergone.  During  the  progress  of  migration 
southward,  as  the  barrien  of  the  Boman  empire 
successively  receded,  the  population  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  Tanais,  the  Volga,  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  constantly  fiac- 
tuating,  and  its  undulations  stretched  from  China 
to  the  Atlantic.  As  race  pressed  upon  race,  with 
a  general  inclination  towards  the  line  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan,  the  landnuurks  of 
geography  were  effitced,  and  tribes  which  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  had  correctly  seated  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Vistula  were  pushed  onward,  if  they  continorid 
to  exist  independently,  into  the  Alpine  regions,  or 
as  hr  westward  as  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  The 
barbarians  indeed,  who  seized  upon  Gaul  and  Iberia 
after  the  4th  centuiy  a  d.,  brought  with  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  regions  which  they  had  quitted. 
But  this  knowledge  was  scarcely  available  for  geo- 
graphical purposes,  even  when  it  was  not  altogether 
vague  and  traditionary.  It  was  needful  that  the 
great  flood  of  migration  should  subside  in  fixed 
localities  before  certainty  could  be  obtained.  After 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  two  very  different  classes  of 
men  helped  to  complete  the  details  of  European 
geography :  (1)  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  whose 
voyages  extended  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Black  sea;  and  (2)  the  missionaries  of  the  Greek 
chureh,  the  first  real  exploren  of  the  tracts  vaguely 
designated  by  the  ancients  as  Scythia  and  Sarmatia. 
About  the  9th  century  a.  d.  these  pious  men  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Bussia,  and  brought 
the  Sarmatian  tribes  into  correspondence  with  the 
church  of  Constantinople.  Civiliiiation,  and  witli  it 
a  more  regular  survey  of  these  regions,  followed  in 
their  track.  The  preachera  of  the  gospel  were 
stimulated  by  their  zeal  to  firesh  discoveries;  and 
their  converts  were  attracted  by  the  luxuries  of  the 
capitaL  In  the  same  century  Charlemagne  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  of  Northern  Europe  by  his 
crusade  against  the  Saxon  heathens;   Alfred  the 
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Great  contribnted  to  the  same  end  bj  hia  expedition 
into  the  Baltic  sea,  and  compled  Iroin  the  journals 
of  Other  a  saocinct  account  of  thoae  coontries,  as 
well  as  of  the  sea-ooast  of  Prussia.  In  the  Idth 
eentuiy  that  region  waa  annexed  to  Christendom  bj 
the  Tictories  of  the  knights  of  St  John.  From  that 
epoch  dates  the  complete  discoreiy  of  the  European 
continent  from  Lapland  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

To  trace  the  coarse  of  geographical  knowledge  in 
Europe  southward  of  its  principal  mountain-chains, 
we  must  revert  to  the  series  of  Roman  conquests  in 
their  chronological  order.  The  Romans  were,  as  we 
hsTe  remarked'  already,  the  first  accurate  surveyors 
of  the  continent  In  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars,  Illyricum  was  h ambled  (b.  c. 
219)  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  laid  open 
to  European  intercourse.  Their  advance  north  of 
the  Rubicon  and  the  Magra  was  more  gradual,  yet 
ooIiKiies  bad  been  established  as  outposts  among  the 
Boaan  and  Insubrian  Gaols  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Epirus  and  Macedonia 
were  reduced  to  the  finrm  of  provinces  in  b.  c.  167, 
and  Dlyricum  finally  broken  up  into  three  cantons 
in  the  year  following.  Even  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Dlyricum  and 
Epirus  had  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  and  were 
r^arded  by  the  Greek  republics  as  but  one  degree  re- 
moved from  barbarism.  Before  b.  c.  149  the  Romans 
had  begun  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  Alps,  and 
gradaally  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coasts  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Liguria  as  for  as  Spain,  and  the  entire 
island  of  Corsica.  The  Iberian  peninsula  was  first 
completely  subjugated  by  the  Cantabrian  wars  of 
Augustus,  B.  c.  19,  although  Baetica  and  Tarra- 
oonensis,  with  the  greater  portion  of  Lusitania,  had 
long  before  received  Roman  praetors  for  their  go- 
vernors. By  far,  however,  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  geographical  knowledge  ensued  from 
Caesar^B  campaigns  in  Gaul,  b.  a  58 — 50.  These 
opened  Europe  from  the  maritime  Alps  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  from  the  Massilian  gulf  to  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Thenoefcnward  the  Rhine  became 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  the  German 
noes  were  brought  into  direct  collision  with  Rome. 
Beyond  that  river,  indeed,  the  Romans  made  little  or 
no  progress,  since  it  was  the  poli<7  of  the  emperon, 
bequeathed  to  them  by  Augustas,  and  acted  upon 
for  nearly  a  century  by  the  prudence  or  indolence  of 
his  successors,  not  to  extend  further  the  limits  of  their 
dominions.  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Rhaetia,  and  Vin- 
delicia  were,  however,  humbled  or  redurad  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Augustas,  and  the  arts  of  Rome  were 
carried  into  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  and  the  territories  of 
modem  Austria.  In  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and 
Vespasian  the  British  Islands  were  annexed  to  the 
circle  of  Roman  provinces,  and  for  nearly  three  cen 
tunes  recruited  its  legions  and  paid  tribute  to  its 
excnequer.  The  last  important  acquisition  on  the 
European  mainland  was  Trajan's  conquest  of  Dacia 
(a.  d.  81),  by  which  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
were  carried  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  yoke  of 
Italy  was  so  firmly  impressed  upon  the  vanquished, 
that  to  this  day  the  Wallachians  entitle  themselves 
in  their  own  language  the  RamunL  From  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  a  line  drawn  across  the  modem 
Netherlands  to  Uie  Crimea  will  pretty  accurately  re« 
present  the  north-eastern  verge  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  Transalpine  Europe.  Beyond  it  the  conquerors 
possessed  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  various  Teu- 
tonic, Celtic,  and  Sclavonian  races  who  then  n>ved 
over  the  great  central  plateau  between  the  N.  bank 
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of  the  Seine  and  the  Carpathian  hills ;  but  within 
that  line  their  dominion  was  firmly  secured  by  fer- 
tified  camps,  and  flourishing  odooies,  and  abom 
all  by  the  roads  and  bridges  whicli  connected  the 
most  distant  provinces  with  Italy  and  the  capttsL 
These  acqiiisitions  were  indeed  the  fruits  of  six  cen- 
turies of  nearly  uninterrapted  war,  and  could  bsTS 
been  made  only  by  a  people  who  preferred  amis  to 
commerce,  and  who,  by  fresh  encroachments  upon 
their  neighbours,  were  perpetually  imposing  upco 
themselves  the  necessity  of  aecniing  new  militiry 
frt>ntiera  for  their  dominions.  The  aspect  of  Europe, 
as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  widely  different  Of 
Gaul  and  Iberia  they  knew  little  more  than  the  tracts 
contiguous  to  Massilia  and  Emporia  in  the  north, 
and  to  Gades  and  Taitessus  in  the  south.  With  the 
Alpine  tribes  they  were  wholly  unacquainted,  sod 
never  more  than  temporarily  subjugated  the  barba- 
rians on  their  own  frontiers — the  mountain- races 
who  from  Illyricum  to  the  Euxine  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  Eiurus  and  Macedon.  At 
its  utmost  extent,  Uierefore,  the  Europe  of  the  Grecki 
was  bounded  by  the  mountain-chain  which  runs 
north  of  Thrace,  Italy,  and  Iberia,  and  constitnted 
scarcely  a  third  part  of  the  modem  continent 

The  boundaries  of  this  segment  were  on  the  easteni 
aide  long  undefined.  The  Meditemuoean  and  the 
Atlantic  were  indeed  definite  barriere;  and  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  great  mountain-chain  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  trackless  wilds,  uninhabitable  from  cold. 
Even  Po]ybias(iii.  87,  xxxiv.  7, 8,  ae?.),  in  this  respect, 
was  not  more  enlightened  than  OerodotUB;  and 
Strabo  and  hia  contemponuiea  in  the  Aogoatan  age 
conceived  the  Gemum  Ocean  and  Uie  aoathera  corre 
of  the  Baltic  to  be  the  proper  limita  of  the  cootiMnL 
In  Pliny  (iv.  13.  a.  17,  16.  a.  30)  and  in  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §  33,  iv.  6.  §  4)  we  meet  with  the  eariiest 
hints  of  the  Scandinavian  ngiona,  which,  however, 
thoae  geographen  regarded  as  groups  of  islands, 
rather  than  continuationa  of  the  mainland.  The 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  ^hifted,  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  slowly  to  the  west,  thenby 
contracting  the  auppoaed  breadth  of  the  latter  conti- 
nent It  waa  originally  placed  on  the  right  baak 
of  the  Caucasian  Phaids  or  Hypania,  next  at  tite 
Cimmerian  Boaporus,  and  finally  deteraiined  hj  aa 
imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  river  Tanais,  aad 
acroaa  the  Euxine,  the  HeUespont^  and  the  Aegeaa 
sea.  The  Tanab  and  Hellespont,  says  Diooysias 
(^Perieg.  14,  15),  divide  Asia  from  Europe.  Pi^ 
copius,  indeed  (A.  Goth.  v.  6),  recure  to  the  earlier 
opinion,  that  the  Phasis  was  the  proper  eastern  limit 

The  dimensionsof  Europe  were, consequently,  moch 
misunderstood  by  the  ancient  geographeis.  Herodotos 
imagined  it  to  be  of  greater  length  than  Asia  and 
Libya  combined.  Even  Strabo^  with  hr  superior 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  at  his  disposal,  repf^ 
sents  Africa  as  smaller  than  Europe,  and  Africa  and 
Europe  together  as  of  less  extent  than  Asia  alooe. 
Agathemeraii(Geo^.  L  7)  was  the  first  to  sasign  »«• 
correct  relative  proportions  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 
old  continent  These  erroneous  computatioos  iodeeri 
asDse,  in  some  measure,  from  the  exclusion  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  modem  Bosaia  and  Scandinavia  fitaa 
the  calculation.  We  now  know  that  Africa  is  moie 
than  thrice  the  size  of  Europe,  and  Asia  more  tbao 
four  times  aa  large. 

Heradotua  (iv.  45)  complains  that  no  «  had  da- 
covered  whether  Europe  were  an  island  or  not,  «•*• 
much  as  its  nortliem  and  eastern  porti«is  ^'^."^ 
explored.     Some  mmoon,  indeed,  of  iflaods  Kw. « 
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the  nnifiliuad  had  in  his  time  reached  the  dTilised 
portioDs  of  the  tvorld,  through  the  vojagw  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  Cassiterides,  Oomwali,  and  the 
Scilly  islands  Bat  these  enteqirising  navigators, 
who  ooold  have  given  theGreeka  so  mach  information 
respecting  the  western  shores  of  the  continent,  jea- 
looslj  guarded  the  secrets  of  their  voyages,  and 
oon^boted  bnt  little  to  the  scienoe  of  geographj. 
That  Panic  manuals  of  navigation  existed  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  facts  that  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  a  literature,  and  that  their  treatiaes  on 
agriculture  were  deemed  of  su£Scient  importance  by 
the  Romans  to  be  translated  into  the  Latin  Urn- 
goage :  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  shoold  have 
entrusted  their  fleets  to  the  mere  traditionary  and 
empirical  skill  of  successive  generations  of  pilots. 
But  their  knowledge  perished  with  them;  and  the 
Greeks,  excellent  as  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
as  navigators  of  the  mfirrow  seas,  were  rarely  ex- 
plorers cf  the  main  ocean.  For  shore-traffic,  indeed, 
Europe  is  the  best  calculated  of  continents,  since  it 
presents  by  hr  the  greatest  extent  of  coast-line,  and 
hence  is  described  by  Strabo  (ii.  186)  as  woKwrxnt"^ 
ytffrdr^,  or  the  most  variously  figured  of  the  earth's 
divisions.  To  a  Greek,  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  curve  of  mountains,  and  springing  forth 
by  three  main  projections  into  the  seas  southward  of 
its  mountain-bosM,  presented  the  aspect  of  three 
pyramidal  peninsulas  of  land,  —  Iberia,  Italia,  Hellas 
(to  which  Polybius  adds  a  fourth  in  Thrace  and  a 
fifth  in  the  Crimea), — respectively  resting  upon  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan  range.  This 
supposed  configuration  was  the  theme  of  frequent 
comment  among  the  ancient  oosmographers,  and  the 
eouroe  of  many  ingenious  theories  regarding  the 
agendes  of  fire  or  water  in  produdng  them.  But  it 
is  intelligible  only  when  we  remember  the  limits  in 
which  Europe,  as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  confined. 
To  an  andent  navigator,  however,  sailing  from  a  port 
in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Columns  of  Herocdes,  this  c(ni> 
figuration  would  necessarily  be  a  subject  of  remark, 
ainoe  he  would  pass  alternate  jarojectiims  of  land  and 
the  deeply  embayed  gulfs  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and 
Tuscan  seas,  and  witness,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  sue- 
eesaive  confirmations  of  his  preconodved  notions  of 
the  form  of  the  continent.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  undulating  character  of  its  shore, 
Europe  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  both  Asia 
and  Africa.  Tet  the  Greeks,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
physical  analogies,  discovered  a  similar  distribution 
of  land  and  water  in  the  Arabian  peninsnla  and  the 
■eas  which  bound  it,  as  well  as  in  the  long  valley  of 
the  Nile;  and  they  thus  arrived  at  the  condusion, 
not  only  that  this  j^enomenon  was  repeated  in  every 
Bone,  but  also  that  the  earth  was  constructed  on  a 
system  of  paralldisms,  so  that  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  were  nearly  counterparts  of 
each  other. 

IIL  The  CUmaie  tmd  ProduetM  of  Europe.^ 
The  climate  of  central  Europe  afiiscted  the  progress 
of  discovery  northward.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  was  lower  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day;  while  Gaul  and  Germany  experienced  al- 
most the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter.  In  their  wars 
with  Rome  we  find  Gaulish  dans,  accustomed  to  a 
colder  and  more  bracing  atmosphere,  exhausted  by 
the  heat  of  modem  Lombardy,  ^though  that  region 
is  not  now  sensibly  warmer  than  the  south  of  France. 
Bnt  central  Europe  was,  for  many  ceoturies,  as  re- 
gards its  climate,  what  Canada  is  at  the  present 
day.    The  vast  forests  and  morasses  of  Gaul  and 
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Germany  were,  nntfl  nearly  the  9th  centniy  of  our  era, 
nnielled  and  nndralned,  and  aggravated  the  ooM  and 
humidity  of  the  northern  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees. Nor  was  the  soutliem  fiank  of  these  rnoun^ 
tains  unaffiKted  by  the  same  causes.  The  Romans. 
even  in  their  Italian  wars,  rarely  took  the  field 
before  the  m<»ith  of  April,  since  they  dreaded  en- 
countering the  snow-storms  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  floods  which  at  the  melting  of  the  ice  converted 
the  feeders  of  tiie  Tiber  into  rapid  torrents.  The 
snow  lay  then  periodically  on  Mt.  Soracte,  and  the 
Sabellisn  herdsmen  found  fresh  pastures  as  late  as 
July  in  the  upper  vaUeys  of  the  AbmzB.  Ovid, 
in  the  epistles  which  he  wrote  in  exile,  describes 
the  cold  of  the  Euxine  and  its  adjacent  coasts 
as  a  modem  traveller  would  describe  the  tem- 
perature of  Stockholm  and  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  Saxony  the  legions  cf  Dmsus  and 
Germanicus  endured  many  of  the  hardships  of  a 
Russian  winter.  (Tac  Ann,  i  60,  ii.  24.)  We 
may  mdeed  suspect  that  the  legionaries  owed  some  of 
their  ill-success  in  the  German  wars  less  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  dements,  than  to  the  skill  or  valour 
with  which  they  were  opposed.  Tet  the  horns  of  the 
moose -deer  which  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  feus 
of  Southern  Germany  attest  the  presence  of  Arctic 
animals  in  those  regions,  and  the  tribute  of  furs  im- 
posed by  the  Ramans  upon  their  Rhenish  provincials 
imply  a  temperature  fu  below  the  ordinary  climate 
of  the  same  regions  at  the  present  time. 

Upon  the  dimate  and  prodnctioos,  however,  of 
those  portions  of  Europe  with  which  they  were 
better  acquainted,  of  Europe  south  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  andents  expatiated  with  pride  and 
admiration.  They  ascribed  to  its  soil  and  tempera- 
ture generally,  that  golden  mean  which  is  most  con- 
dudve  to  theinorease,  tlie  health,  and  the  physical  and 
moral  development  of  the  human  spedes.  Europe, 
they  alleged,  was  happily  seated  between  the  zones 
of  insnfierable  heat  and  cold.  It  was  exempt  from 
the  fiercer  animals  and  the  more  noxious  reptiles  of 
the  neighbouring  continents.  Asia  and  Africa  were 
more  abundantly  endowed  with  the  luxuries  with 
which  man  can  dispense  —  with  gems,  silks,  aro- 
matics,  and  ivoiy;  but  Europe  produced  more  uni- 
formly than  either  of  them  the  necessaries  which 
are  indispensable  to  his  health,  strength,  and  safety 
—  com,  wine,  and  oil,  timber  and  stone,  iron  and 
copper,  and  even  the  more  precious  metals,  gold  and 
silver.  (Strab.  jL  pp.  126,  127.)  The  Scythians 
and  Germans,  indeed,  were  but  scantily  provided 
with  these  a^janots  of  life  and  dvilisation  ;  nature 
had  reserved  her  boons  for  the  more  refined  and  in- 
telligent natives  of  the  south.  Greece  was  in  these 
respects  highly  favoured:  the  horses  of  Thessaly, 
the  com  of  Boeotia,  the  figs  and  olives  oi  Athens, 
the  vineyards  of  Chios  and  Samos,  were  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  But  Italy,  in  the  estimation 
of  its  children  at  least,  was  the  garden,  as  well  as 
the  mistress,  of  the  world.  (Varro,  It.  JL  i.  2: 
CoIumelL  B.B.m.7;  Plin.  iiL  1,  seq. ;  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  136,  seq.)  Its  several  provinces  were  distin- 
guished each  by  its  peculiar  gifts — Campania  by 
its  wines,  Tarentum  by  its  fieeoes,  Etraria  by  its 
rich  pastures,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  its  cerealia. 
By  its  central  podtion  in  the  Mediterranean,  Italy 
was  enabled  to  impart  to  less  favoured  regions  its 
own  products,  and  to  attract  to  itself  the  gifts  of 
other  lands  —  the  minerals  of  Iberia,  the  hides,  the 
timber,  the  herds,  and  horses  of  Gaul,  the  marbles 
and  the  finiits  of  Greece,  and  the  beauty  and  strengtl^ 
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of  the  British  Cdta.  In  Enrope,  also,  it 
easy  to  acclimatise  the  fruits  and  animals  of  other 
legions.  The  almond,  oleander,  the  cherry,  the 
acacia,  and  syringa  were  imported  from  Asia  Blinor; 
the  vine  and  apricot,  from  Armenia;  from  Persia, 
*vt«Tiy  species  of  the  nomeroos  genos  Pomnm,— 
the  orange,  peach,  citron,  &c.;  while  the  fig, 
olive,  and  date-palm,  the  damask  rose  and  the 
mnlberry,  had  been  transplanted  from  Libya  and 
:t|)rria.  The  European  fhonB  of  the  Mediterranean 
(shiblt  also  many  fiimiUes  of  African  plants,  and  the 
dora  of  Sidly  and  Baetica  combine  the  prodnctions 
of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  Of  these  ad- 
ditions to  the  food  or  Inxury  of  man,  not  a  few  were 
imported  into  Eorope  by  the  Greek  or  Bcman  con- 
querors of  the  East  Nor  were  these  aocesHions  con- 
fined to  the  districts  which  at  first  recdved  them 
To  its  Soman  masters  Gaul  and  the  Rheni&h  pro- 
Tinces  owed  the  vine,  a  finer  breed  of  sheep,  and 
serenJ  kinds  of  domestic  poultry.  The  olive  was 
carried  frtnn  Gnsece  to  Spain,  and  the  race  of 
Gaulish  horses  improved  by  intermixture  with 
tiie  swifter  and  more  delicately  limbed  varieties 
of  Kumidia  and  Arabia.  Finally,  the  silkworm, 
whose  prodnctions  scandalised  the  economists  and 
philosophers  of  Rome  by  drsining  Italy  of  its  gold 
and  by  adding  new  incentives  to  extravagance,  was 
naturalised  in  Greece  and  Italy  m  the  6tii  century 
of  our  era,  and  by  its  introduction  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  European  manufiutures. 

IV.  PoptUatioH  of  Europe. — The  history  of  the 
population  of  Europe  belongs  in  part  to  the  description 
of  the  several  portions  of  it ;  and,  as  a  whole,  is  both 
too  speculative  and  too  extensive  an  inquiry  for  a 
sketcii  like  the  present  Neither  are  our  materials 
for  such  an  investigation  dther  abundant  or  satis- 
fiMstory.  Our  only  guides  on  this  point,  beyond  some 
doubtful  resemblances  of  matmers  and  customs,  and 
some  data  founded  upon  the  structure  of  language, 
are  Greek  and  Boman  writers.  But  the  prejudice 
which  led  the  Gi-eeks  to  r^aid  all  unhellenic  races 
as  barbarous  was  very  unfavourable  to  ethnological 
science;  and  even  when  they  treat  of  pre-historic 
races,  they  throw  a  mythdogical  veil  over  the  records 
of  early  colonisation.  The  movements  of  mankind 
from  the  east  were,  in  their  conceptions,  either  regu- 
lated by  a  god,  like  Dionysus,  or  by  the  son  of  a  god, 
like  Heracles.  The  Romans,  again,  were  satined 
with  incorporating  races  among  their  provincials,  and 
incurious  about  thdr  origin  or  phytacal  chaiacter- 
istios.  The  Greeks  also,  inhabiting  the  S£.  corner 
of  Europe,  and  watching  tiie  movements  of  their 
own  colonies  alone,  or  at  most  gleaning  the  re- 
ports of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  often 
purposely  involved  in  fable,  always,  it  Is  probable, 
exaggerated,  imagined  that  the  main  stream  of 
European  population  had  flowed  generally  across  the 
Aegean  sea  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  oc- 
casiunal  interruptions  or  admixtures  from  Phoenicia 
and  Aegypt  They  were  unaware  of  the  fact  which 
modern  ethnobgy  has  brought  to  light,  that  the 
course  of  imnugration  was  rather  from  central  Asia  to 
central  Europe,  by  a  route  lying  north  of  the  Euxine 
tea  and  intersecting  the  great  rivers  which  flow  east- 
ward and  Boutliward  from  the  Alps  and  Russia. 
They  traced  the  origin  of  music  and  song  to  Thrace, 
but  they  did  not  know,  oar  would  not  admit,  that  the 
population  of  Hellas  itself  was  derived  quite  as  much 
from  Thrace  as  from  the  Lesser  Asia.  Three  main 
streams  of  population  intermingling  with  each  other 
in  certain  localities,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  defi- 
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nition,  maybe  discerned:  (1).  The  Celts  and  Cis- 
merians,  who  entered  our  continent  from  the  stef^Ns 
of  the  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round  Uw  head  of  th« 
Black  sea,  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Et<- 
rope,  and  permanentiy  settled  in  the  west.      (2). 
The  Sckvonians,  or,  as  the  ancients  denooiinaied 
them,  Scythians  and  Sarmatian^,  who  occupied  the 
east  of  Europe,  where  they  are  found  beside  the 
earliest  Celtic  colonies.     The  river  Oder,  however. 
seems  to  have  been  the  western  limit  of  the  Selavtv 
niansb     Thence,  without  establishing  tlwiuMrUes  in 
the  Alps,  th^  turned  in  a  southerly  directksi.  ekotx 
they  contributed  largely  to  the  popolataon  of  boch 
Greece  and  Italy.     (3).  The  Teutons — who  aniv«d 
at  difierent  epochs  :  (1).  as  Low  Germana,  from  the 
regions  between  the  Oxus  and  Jazartaa,  sod  ests- 
blished  themselves  in  the  NW.  of  Europe,  and  (S) 
as  High  Germans,  who,  displacing  the  Celts  and 
Sclavonians,  occupied  the  middle-highlanda  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  historic  period  are  fiMind    east 
of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  tiie  Danube.     The  whole 
phftteau  of  central  Europe,  however,  was  perpetually 
undergoing  a  change  in  it^tpopulatioo  firoin  the  finx 
and  reflux  of  these  principal  elements ;  and  wfaes 
towards  the  close  of  the  1st  century  b.c.  the  Boinaa 
legions  passed  the  Rhine  and  entered  the  HjovjimM 
fwest,  iiiey  found  both  Celts  and  High  and  Low 
Germans  arrayed  against  them  from  the  ITiUitisa 
pagi  to  the  fnatiers  of  Bohemia.  The  Ibeiisn  pcxiin- 
snla  alone  may  serve  for  an  example  of  the  admixtnre 
of  noes  in  the  European  oontineot     In  it  we  can 
trace  no  less  than  six  waves  of  immigTati<m.  ( 1 ).  The 
Celtic,  pushed  to  its  western  barrier  by  the  encnsch- 
roents  of  the  Sclavonians  and   Teutons;  (2)u  the 
Iberian,  whose  language,  aa  it  appears  in  the  modas 
Basque  dialect,   indicates  a  Celto-Finnish    origis, 
and  consequenUy  a  derivation  of  the  Iberian  people 
itself  from  the  remote  eastern  steppes  of  Asis:  the 
Celtiberi,  as  their  name  imports,  were  a  hyfand  rsoe 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two;  (3).  the  lib^- 
Phoenicians  of  the  south,  who  were  introdnoed  by  the 
Carthaginians;  and  (4)  an  Italian  element  broeght 
in  by  the  Romans.  A  fifth  variety  was  oocasksked  fay 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  tribes— Vandals,  Vio- 
goths,  and  Soevi — in  the  5th  oentnxy  A.D.,  bj  which 
aiovemoiit  a  High  and  Low  German  element  ww 
added  to  the  raiginal  population.    Lastly,  in  the 
8th  century  a.d.,  with  the  Arabian  conquest  came  as 
infusion  of  Semitic  blood.     The  Gredc  eokiuea^^ 
Sagimtum  and  Emporium, — ^founded  by  Zacynlhians 
and  Massilians  respectively,  were  souroely  ao  poms- 
nent  or  so  important  aa  to  affsct  materially  the  pt^a- 
lation  of  Spain. 

V.  Lamffuaget  of  Europe,  —  Of  the  disleets 
spoken  iu  ancient  Europe  we  kikow  even  less  than 
of  its  ethnography.  The  edocated  Romans  used 
two  languages  familiarly,  their  own  and  the  Gseek; 
the  Gredts,  one  only :  and  both  alike,  in  general, 
ciMiiemned  all  other  idioms  as  unworthy  the  attastwo 
of  civilised  men.  Their  oommniiicatien  with  foreign- 
ers was  carried  on  through  the  medium  jf  intcrprrt- 
ers,  and  a  few  instances  only  are  recorded  of  a  Greek 
(Corn.  Nep.  Themut.  c.  10)  or  a  Roman  (Ovid« 
Ep,  ex  PanL  iv.,  Ep.  13)  undergutng  the  dnftdgay  of 
learning  a  foreign  tmgue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dialects  of  the  other  races  of  Europe,  being  neither 
refined  nor  {Acserved  by  a  luuive  literatun',  gradiully 
vanished.  Tlie  Celtic  gave  place  in  the  Gaulish 
and  Spanish  provinces  of  Bonie  to  the  gcsMal  em- 
ployment of  Latin:  and  even  the  Gemuns  bey^sid 
the  Rhine  acquired  the  i^teeoh  of  their  tneoMs 
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<Tae.  Jim.  i.  58,  ii.  10).  The  conftMian,  or  Indeed 
tbc  obliteraUon,  of  tongues  was  further  accelerated 
by  the  oollectioii  within  the  Roman  em|»re  of  soldiers 
or  sbtves  from  nearly  every  region  of  the  world.  It 
was  easier  ibr  these  aliens  to  forego  their  own  ver- 
nacaUr  dialects  and  to  aoquiie  Uie  oommon  laognage 
of  their  matiters,  than  to  communicate  with  eadi 
other  in  a  lingua  franca  compounded  of  the  most 
opposite  varieties  of  speech.  How  easily  a  common 
language  might  supersede  a  native  idiom  appears 
from  two  remarkable  cases  in  ancient  history.  (1). 
The  Jews,  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
generally  adopted  the  Greek  Uxigue  in  all  tlieir 
*' cities  of  dispersion**  west  of  Palestine.  Their 
sacred  books  were  translated  into  Hellenic,  and  that 
idiom  was  employed  eveu  in  the  service  of  their 
synagogues.  (2).  The  Etruscans,  for  at  least  six 
centuries  after  ihe  foundation  of  Some,  regulated 
the  more  solemn  ceremonies  and  expounded  the 
more  startling  prodigies  of  the  Roman  people.  Yet 
the  Romans  themselves  rarely  acquired  the  language 
of  their  sacerdotal  instructors,  and  Latin  was  the 
organ  of  communication  for  all  the  tribes  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Magra.  This  prevailing  influence 
of  two  languages  in  the  more  civiU»ed  portions  of 
ancient  Europe,  combined  with  the  circumstance 
that  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  its  various  races 
is  derived  fr^m  Roman  or  Greek  writers,  who, 
when  they  touched  upon  philology  at  all,  either 
perverted  it  or  made  themselves  ridiculous,  throws 
an  almost  impenetrable  cloud  over  the  subject  of 
the  original  dialects  of  Europe.  A  few  broad  lines 
and  a  few  probable  analogies  are  all  that  modem 
linguistic  science  is  able  to  contribute  towards  elu- 
cidating a  subject  which,  if  clearly  understood, 
would  explain  also,  in  a  great  degree,  the  movements, 
the  interweaving,  and  the  final  position  of  Hm 
European  races.  Tlie  Sclavouian  race,  at  one  time, 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Arctic  sea,  com- 
prising the  Sarmatae,  Rozolani,  from  whom  the 
Bnssians  derive  their  name,  the  lUyrians,  Panno- 
nians,  and  Veneti,  &c  Westward  of  Modem  Saxony 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Celts:  in  pre- 
historic times,  indeed,  the  Celts  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  occupiers  of  the  westem  half  of  the 
continent  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Sclavonians  of  the  eastern.  Both  were  respectively 
either  interpenetrated  or  pushed  onward  by  the 
third  great  stream  of  immigrants  from  Asia  —  the 
Teutonic  family  of  nations.  The  Sclavonians  indeed 
maintained  themselves  ea&t  of  the  Vistula,  although 
even  here  they  were  encroached  upon  by  Low  German 
and  even  Mongol  races,  which  the  ancients  described 
wider  the  general  appellation  of  Scythians.  TheCelts 
were  more  efiectually  displaoed  by  the  Teutons,  and 
in  historic  ages  were  found  in  large  masses  in  Gaul 
and  the  British  islands  alone.  Tet  even  in  these, 
their  ultimate  retreats,  they  yielded  to  the  stronger 
and  better  organised  races  which  followed  their 
steps — to  the  Franks,  a  High  German  people,  in  Gaul ; 
and  to  the  Saxons,  a  Low  German  people,  in  Britain. 
There  was  indeed  a  perpetual  shifting,  interweaving, 
advance,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  retrocession  of  the 
central  population  of  the  continent.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, as  described  by  Tacitus,  are  to  be  found  Celtic 
tribes  :  in  Celtic  Britain  long  strips  of  territory,  as 
well  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast,  were  occupied  by 
Teutons:  the  Sclavonians  r^ained  Bohemia  from  the 
High  Germans ;  and  the  Gauls,  who  in  the  4th  century 
B.  c.  sacked  Rome  and  Delphi,  in  the  same  generation 
established  themselves  between  the  Magra,  the  Bubi- 
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oon,  and  the  Alps,  from  which  icgion  they  expeDed 
Germans  and  Sclavonians.  The  basis  of  the  original 
population  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  Pfeksgian;  at 
leut,  Pelasgiiins  were  the  fint  national  elonent 
which  histwy  acknowledges,  or  to  which  concurrent 
traditions  point.  So  much  of  the  population  of 
Hellas  as  did  not  enter  Europe  from  the  sea-bord 
was  derived  from  Thrace,  and  Thrace  was  peopled 
by  Sclavonians.  The  most  archuc  forms  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Latin  languages  mdicate  such  an  ori- 
ginal, and  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins  equally  confirm  this  supposition ;  for  the 
former  point  to  the  Hyperborean  regions  —  i.  e.  to 
the  north  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Olympus — ss  the 
cradle  of  their  race  (Diod.  ii.  47.  p.  198,  Dindorf.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  p.  225),  and  the  latter  derive 
the  royal  line  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  Mysia  and  the 
Troad.  Arcadians,  too, — i.  e.  Pelasgians, — were  set- 
tled on  Mount  Palatine  before  the  arrival  of  cdonbts 
fnm  Asia:  and  the  subject  population  of  Etmria 
bears  numerous  traces  of  a  Pelasgian  origin.  The 
races  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  were  long 
identical,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  no  actual 
boundary  for  many  ages  was  knovm  between  these 
divisions  of  the  Great  Continent.  As  the  earliest 
stream  from  oentnl  Asia,  the  Sdavonian,  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Aegean  sea,  and  spread  over  Pon- 
tus  and  Colchis,  and  round  the  head  of  the  Euxine 
as  far  as  Mount  Haemua,  we  are  probably  justified 
in  recognising  a  Sclavonian  population  throughout 
the  region  ti^t  intervened  between  the  Taurian 
cliain  imd  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  in  ascrib- 
ing the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  t^e  Hellenic  and 
Ausonian  peninsulas  to  the  Sclavonian  stem.  In 
both  instances,  indeed*  it  was  early  and  materially 
a£focted  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  admixtures.  Finally, 
the  Hellene,  a  High  German  race,  predominated  in 
Greece;  and  Low  German  tribes,  to  which  the  Sabel- 
lian  stock  belonged,  in  Italy.  The  southem  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  more  nearly  afiected  by 
Semitic  immigrations  from  Phoenida  and  Carthage 
than  the  interior  of  the  continent,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  affidct  materially  the  stronger  germs  of  popula- 
tion—  whether  Sclavonian,  Celtic,  or  Teutomc 

The  principal  mountains  and  riven  of  Europe  are 
described  under  their  respective  heads,  or  in  the 
general  account  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
We  must,  however,  before  closing  our  sketch  of  the 
NW.  division  of  the  Great  Continent,  briefly  advert  to 
Binne  features  of  its  geological  system. 

VI  Gedogicai  Features, — Since  we  are  treating 
more  especially  of  Europe  as  it  wss  known  to  the 
ancients,  it  will  be  expedient  to  restrict  our  survey 
of  its  river  and  mountun-system  to  the  boundaries 
assigned  to  the  continent  by  geographen  unac- 
quainted with  nearly  two-thinls  of  it, — the  whole 
o(  Scandinavia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Russia. 
In  fact,  the  Europe  of  the  ancients,  if  we  require 
definite  accounts  of  it,  is  nearly  conterminous  with 
the  European  provinces  of  Rome.  Nor  by  such 
exclusion  do  we  omit,  as  respects  Europe  gene^ 
rally,  any  material  feature  or  element  of  its  con- 
figuration; for  the  Scandinavian  Alps  are  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  European  mountains  by  the 
great  NE.  plains,  and  tiie  Grampian  Highlands,  with 
their  English  and  Welsh  branches,  are  also  an  insu- 
lated group;  whereas  all  the  mountains  of  central 
and  Southem  Europe,  from  Calpe  to  the  Bosporus, 
and  from  Aetna  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  Car- 
pathians, constitute  in  reality  but  one  system,  which 
custom  has  divided  into  certain  principal  masses  or 
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fmniiliet.  The  great  moontain-Mne  Whicfa  forme  the 
base  of  llie  three  or  five  eonthern  peninealas  of  En- 
rope,  and  from  which  its  principel  northern  rivers 
descend,  commencee  wiUi  the  promontorj  of  Arta- 
bram  (C.  Finisterre),  and  is  terminated  by  the 
Hf'llespont  and  Propontis.  Of  this  rockj  prdle  the 
highest  points  are  the  Pic  du  Midi  in  the  Pyrenees, 
rising  11,271  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Mont 
Bbtnc,  16,800  feet;  and  the  siunmits  of  Mt.  Haemns 
or  the  Great  Balkan.  All  the  other  gnmps  or 
chains,  whether,  like  the  Carpathians,  mnning  up 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  or,  like  the  Apennines 
and  the  Spanish  and  Greek  mountains,  descending 
to  its  sonthem  extremities,  are  to  be  regarded, 
whatever  their  relative  dimensions  may  be,  as  second- 
aries only  of  the  princ'pal  zone, — its  spurs  or  but- 
tresses. To  the  southward  these  protuberances  run 
for  the  most  part  in  parallel  ridges,  such  as  the 
sierras  of  Spain,  and  the  elliptical  hollows  of  the 
Apennines;  or,  like  Mount  Haiemus,  they  are  split 
into  narrow  but  profound  fissures,  into  which  the 
ligbt  of  day  scarcely  penetrates.  In  Spain  and  Italy 
the  mountains  in  general  decline  gradually  as  they 
approach  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  the  Grecian 
rangea  project  strongly  into  tlie  sea,  and  re-appear 
in  the  numerous  rocky  islands  which  stud  the 
A^ean.  The  general  geological  features  of  this  Eone 
are,  in  the  I^rian  mountains,  granite,  crystalline 
strata,  and  primary  fossiliferons  rocks.  On  each 
side  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps  calcareous  rocks 
form  two  great  mountain-zones,  and  rise  occasionally 
to  an  altitude  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet  Crys- 
talline schists  of  various  kinds  generally  constitute 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Alpine  crest  and  its  ofisets.  The 
Apennines  and  the  Sicilian  mountains  are  mostly 
calcareous  rocks.  Secondary  limestones  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  the  high  land  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Banning  from  the  western  extremity  of  this  zone, 
we  find  that  the  northern  or  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Pyr^ees  is  the  more  precipitous  and  abrupt,  and 
ita  summits  so  notched  and  ragged  that  from  the 
plains  below  they  appear  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
whence  the  term  Sierra  (Mons  Serratns)  has  been 
I4>propriated  to  the  Iberian  mountuns,  where  this 
conformation  especially  prevails.  On  the  Spanish 
side,  the  Pyrenees  descend  towards  the  Ebro  in 
gigantic  terraces  separated  by  deep  precipitous 
valleys.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Pyrenean 
nuige  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  length  270. 

On  the  northern  flank,  the  most  conspicuous  off- 
sets of  the  zone  are  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne  and  the  Gevennes.  These,  indeed,  are  the 
link  between  the  more  elevated  masses  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  projections  of  the  Ce- 
vennes  extend  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Jura  mountains  of  the  Aljnne  range.  The 
northern  provinces  of  France  form  a  portion  of  that 
immense  plain,  whicli,  without  taking  into  account 
smaller  eminence^  and  undulations,  extends  from  the 
Seine  to  the  bhores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas, 
throu;;h  Belgium,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Ku^ssia. 

The  European  mrmntain-zone  attains  a  greater 
altitude  as  it  proceeds  eastward.  About  the  52nd 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  it  begins  to  ascend  by  ter- 
races, groups,  and  concentric  or  parallel  chains,  until 
it  reaches  its  highest  elevation  in  the  range  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Balkan.  The  immediate  projections 
of  the  Alps,  on  the  side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Lom- 
bardy,  are  comparatively  short,  but  rapid  and  abrupt. 
The  spine  of  the  Italian  penmsula,  however,  the 
diain  cf  the  Apomines,  as  well  as  the  Sidliao 
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as  the  Grecian  monntuns  Uirough  Northern  Helks 
a«  far  as  the  Laoooian  highlai^  are  cootinoatiaos 
of  Mount  Haemus.  The  Caraic  or  more  properly 
the  Julian  Alps  cmmect,  under  the  18th  meridian, 
the  Balkan  with  the  centre  of  the  range  of  the 
Helvetian  and  Italian  Alps.  The  river- system  of 
Italy  has  no  features  in  common  with  those  of 
Spain.  In  the  latter  peninsula  the  vaDeys  indoaed 
by  the  sierras  were,  in  some  remote  era,  the  faasini>  of 
lakes,  of  which  the  Spanish  rivere  are  the  midu- 
aries:  whereas  the  watershed  of  the  Apennines  is 
generally  brief  and  ra|Hd ;  and  the  Amo,  the  Tiber, 
the  Liris,  &C.  have  in  all  ages  been  subject  to  sudJcn 
overflow  of  their  waten,  and  to  as  sadden  subsi- 
dence. In  Cisalpine  Gaul,  indeed,  a  network  of 
streams,  combining  into  central  reservoirs,  -  the  Po, 
the  Athesis,  &c,  —  furnishes,  with  little  aid  from 
man,  a  natural  irrigation  to  the  rich  alluvial  plains. 
The  whole  region  was  probably  at  one  period  a  lasC 
lake,  of  which  the  banks  were  the  Alpine  pfojections 
and  the  windings  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  gra- 
dually rose  with  the  constant  deposition  of  6oil  from 
thoee  mountains.  The  rivere  S.  of  the  Po  which 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  sea  are  generally  inoonnder- 
able  in  their  length  or  volume  of  water;  but  those 
which  discharge  themsdves  into  the  Lower  Sea,  the 
Mare  Etmacum,  descend  more  gradually,  and  in  the 
centre  of 'the  peninsula  at  least  more  equally  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  tillage  and  inland  navigalido. 
Calcareous  rocks  constitute  the  principal  range  cf 
the  Apennines,  and  fill  the  greater  part  of  Sicily. 
But  at  least  half  of  that  island  is  covered  with  the 
newer  Pleiocene  strata;  while  zones  of  the  okier 
Pleiocene  period,  filled  with  organic  remains^  cover 
each  flank  of  the  Apennines. 

The  principal  projections  of  the  sone  north  of  Italy 
are  the  Hyrcanian  mountains,  the  Sadetes,  and  tbe 
Carpathian  mountains.  The  former  stretch  in  three 
parallel  ridges  irom  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
about  bit.  51°  or  5S°  N.,  to  the  centre  of  GermaoT. 
Eastward  of  this  group  the  Sudetes  b^n,  and  t«r> 
minate  at  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Oder.  At  this 
point  they  are  connected  with  the  Carpathians,  which, 
however,  difier  in  configuration  from  the  other  limbs 
of  the  range.  For  they  are  not  a  single  chain,  bat 
groups,  connected  by  elevated  plains,  and  attaining 
at  certain  pmnts — as  at  Mount  Tatra,  nnder  the 
20th  meridian — a  considerable  altitude.  The  bfeadth 
of  the  Alpine  chain  is  greatest  between  tbe  1 5th  and 
1 6th  meridians,  and  lesst  at  its  junction  with  the 
Balkan,  under  the  18th,  where  it  does  not  exceed 
80  miles. 

The  Balkan,  in  respect  of  its  elevated  tabk-laads. 
is  a  connecting  link  between  the  moontain-systentt 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  the  ouxption  of  tbe 
Jura,  this  tabular  form  does  not  occur  in  tbe  ooitral 
Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  lakes  which 
are  80  frequently  met  with  in  European  moastains 
are  rarely  fbtmd,  except  in  the  Altaian  rsnge,  in 
those  of  Asia.  Mount  Haemus,  the  third  of  the 
mountain-bases  of  ancient  Europe,  begins  near  the 
town  of  Sophia,  whence  it  runs  along  an  elevated 
terrace  for  600  miles  to  the  Black  sea.  Longi- 
tudinal valleys  of  great  fertility  separate  its  parallel 
ridges;  but  its  chains  are  rent  and  torn  in  aU  di- 
rections by  profound  and  precipitous  cbaimw,  by 
which  alone  the  range  is  permeable.  (Snuiite  tbnns 
the  bases  of  the  mountain-system  of  Easten  Eorof*; 
but  it  rarely  pierces  the  craat  of  erystalliae  sciu»t 
and  seoonda^  limestones.   Caleareooi  rocks,  iadesd, 
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ftjui^we  principally  the  highlaxkla  of  BonuA»  Uaoe- 
donia,  and  Albania.  Transyerse  fractnres,  like  tboee 
of  the  Balkan,  oocor  generally  in  the  Greek  moun- 
tains.  The  intenrening  valleys  are  mostly  caldron- 
shaped  hollows,  both  in  Northern  Greece  and  in  Felo- 
ponnesus.  Vofcaaic  convulsions  in  some  districts, 
and  in  Boeotia  especially*  have  broken  down  the 
mural  barriers  of  thcKe  hollows,  and  allowed  their 
waters  to  escape :  but  in  the  Morea,  where  there  have 
heen  no  such  outlets,  they  percolate  through  the 
•oiL  The  rivers  of  Southern  Greece  are,  for  the 
most  part,  fiordable  in  summer  and  torrents  in  winter 
acd  spring. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  suffice  to 
show  that,  from  its  general  configuration*  the  XW. 
division  of  the  old  continent  is  much  more  favourable 
to  uniform  civiliitation  and  the  physical  well-being 
and  developmoit  of  its  inhabitants,  than  that  of 
either  Africa  or  Asia.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extent 
of  its  coast-line,  its  numerous  promontories  and  bays, 
act  as  causes  of  sevennce  between  the  membere  of 
its  fiunily,  and,  by  preventing  their  accumulation  in 
masses  like  those  of  the  Asiatic  empires,  prej>erve 
and  stimulate  the  separate  activity  of  the  whole: 
on  the  other,  the  obstacles  to  national  and  federal 
union  are  not,  as  in  many  regions  of  the  African 
continent,  insurmountable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
central  pobition  of  its  &ea,  —~  the  Mediterranean  and 
its  branches, — and  the  course  of  its  rivers,  running 
deep  into  the  interior,  afford  natural  }<aths  of  com- 
munication fur  all  its  races.  No  barren  deserts 
divide  its  cities  from  <me  another:  its  tabie-Iands  ore 
not,  as  in  Asia,  lifted  into  tlie  region  of  buow,  nor  its 
plains  condemned  to  sterility  by  the  hot  pestilential 
blasts,  such  as  sweep  over  the  great  Sahara.  Europe, 
indeed,  is  not  the  cradle  of  civilisation, — that  had 
attained  at  least  a  high  formal  maturity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile, 
ages  before  Agamemnon  ruled  in  Mycenae,  or  Thet>eus 
drew  the  deroi  of  Attica  within  the  precincts  of  a 
common  wall.  Neither  to  Europe  do  we  owe  the 
lontal  precepts  of  religion  and  ethics,  ncnr  the  germs 
of  the  arts  which  civilise  life.  In  eveiy  one  of  these 
elements  of  social  jirogresiiion  Asia  and  Aegypt  took 
the  lead.  But,  although  neither  the  original  parent 
nor  the  earliest  nurse  oif  civilisation,  Europe  hsis  been 
for  nearly  3000  years  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
has  most  actively,  assiduou^ly,  and  successfully 
cherished,  advanced,  and  peifectcd  these  rudiments 
of  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  cultivation.  Of 
civil  freedom  it  was  the  birthi^ace:  neither  of  the 
sister  continents,  however  mature  may  have  been  its 
peculiar  civilisation,  has  ever  possessed,  without  the 
aid  of  European  contact  and  example,  a  community 
of  free  men,  who  distinguished  the  obedience  which 
is  due  to  law  bxtm  the  subservience  which  is  paid  to 
a  master.  And,  possessing  civil  freedom,  at  least 
among  its  nobler  and  its  governing  races,  Europe  has 
carried  to  a  higher  stage  of  development  every  lesson 
and  eveiy  art  which  it  derived  from  other  regions, 
and  eleviUed  the  type  and  standard  of  humanity  itself. 
Asia  and  Africa  have  generically  receded  from,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  their  races,  lost  sight  of  entirely,  the 
paths  and  the  conditions  of  pn^rebsive  civilisation. 
In  these  r^ons  man  is  a  weed.  He  is  ruled  in 
masses;  he  thinks  in  masses.  His  institutions,  his- 
tories, and  modes  of  faith  are  unchanged  through 
almost  immemorial  tracts  of  time.  The  opposite 
aspect  presented  by  European  civilisation  may  be 
ascribed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  physical  advan- 
ti^ics  wiiich  we  have  SDnmerated,  and  which  render 
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our  continent  the  most  uniformly  habitable  portioa 
of  the  globe;  (2)  to  the  fact  that  our  civilisaticQ 
received  its  original  impulse  from  the  S£.  comer  ot 
Europe,  where  the  Hellenic  race,  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  a  few  degrees  of  latitude,  rehearsed,  as  it 
were,  the  forms  of  government,  federalism,  and  nego* 
tiation,  which  were  destined  afterwanls  to  be  the 
principles  or  postulates  of  European  policy;  (3)  U> 
the  circumstance  that  the  B(»nan  Empire,  by  its 
conquests  and  colonies,  stamped  a  general  impress  of 
resemblance  upon  the  fiimilies  of  Europe;  and  (4) 
that,  as  the  ancient  civilisation  declined,  two  new 
elements  of  life  were  infused  into  Europe, —  a  young 
and  vigorous  population  from  the  North,  and  a  purer 
and  more  compi  ehensive  religion  from  the  East.  By 
the  couibiiwtion  of  these  several  elements  our  conti- 
nent alone  has  been  advancing,  while  the  sister  divi- 
sions of  the  globe  have  receded ;  and  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  such  advance  and  of  such  recession,  that 
Europe  has  repaid  with  large  interest  its  original 
debt  of  civilisation  to  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has 
become,  in  all  the  arts  which  elevate  or  refine  our  rac  e, 
the  instructor  in  place  of  the  pupil.  (See  Ritter, 
Dts  VorhalU  Europditcher  VUktrgeschichienj  &c 
1820;  Ukert,  Geoffraphie  der  Griechen  undRomer; 
Renndl,  Geography  of  Herodotus^  2nd  ed.,  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  I>onalds<m,  Nno  Cratyltu^  2nd  ed.,  Varro- 
fitantis,  2nd  ed.;  Mrs.  Somerville,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy ^  2  vols.  12mo.  2nd  ed.;  Ersch  and  Grfiber's 
Encyclop&diBy  art.  Europa.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

EUBO'PUS  (Eft/wrrff,  Strab.  viL  p.  327),  a  town 
of  Emathia  (Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  39),  between  Idomene 
and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhus  and  Pella,  probably  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Axius  below  Idomene.  Not 
far  above  tlie  entrance  of  the  great  maritime  plain, 
the  site  of  Europus  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  recog- 
nised by  that  strength  of  position  which  enabled  it 
to  resist  Sitalces  and  the  Thracians.  (Thoc.  ii.  100.) 
We  have  the  concurring  testimony  of  Ptolemy  (iii. 
13.  §  24)  and  Pliny  (iv.  10)  that  thu  town  of 
Emathia  was  different  from  Europus  of  Almopia, 
which  latter  town  seems  from  Hierocles— who  names 
Europus  as  well  as  Almopia  among  the  towns  of  the 
Consular  Macedonia  (a  provincial  division  containing 
both  Thessalonica  and  Pella) —  to  have  been  known 
in  his  time  by  the  name  of  Almopia  only ;  and  hence 
we  may  uifer  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
ancient  district  Almopia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EUBO'PUS  (Evpwwds,  PtoL  vi.  2.  §  17,  viii. 
21.  §  11. ;  Strab.  xi.  p  524),  a  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  ancient  Media  Atropatene,  accorduig 
to  Strabo,  originally  called  Rhaga;  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Seleucua  Nicator,  and  called  by  him  Europus. 
Strabo  considered  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  tov«n 
called  by  the  Parihians  Arsacia.  Colonel  Rawlinson 
has  identified  it  with  the  present  Verdmm^  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  ancient  Rhages  {/.B,  Geogr, 
Soc.  X.  p.  119).  Isidore  of  Charax,  speaking  of 
Dura,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  states  that  it  was 
built  by  Nicator  and  the  Macedonians,  and  that  it 
was  called  Europus.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  con- 
founding it  with  either  the  Median  or  the  Syriait 
city  of  this  name. 

EURCTAS.     [Laoohia.] 

EUBYAMPUS  (EV^vos),  a  town  of  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain  site.  (Lyoophron,  900; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.) 

EURY'MEDON  (E^vfid^i^),  a  river  flowing  in 
a  due  southern  direction  through  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
pfaylia,  in  which  latter  county  it  was  navigable;  but 
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itB  entrance  is  now  closed  by  ban.  It  empttes  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean,  a  little  below  Aspendns. 
(Bespecting  the  fiunoos  battle  on  the  riYer  Enrjme* 
doo,  in  II.C.  466,  see  Thnc  i.  100;  Diod.  Sic  zi. 
61 ;  comp.  Xenoph.  Hell.  iv.  6 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  852 ; 
Strab.  xir.  p.  667 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  L  27 ;  Liv.  zxzrlL 
23;  Plin.  v.  26,  and  nnmeroos  other  passages.)  Its 
modem  name  is  Ce^pri-Su,  and  near  its  sources 
8av-9u.  [L.S] 

EURYHE'NAE  (E^vficivU,  ApolLRhod.,  Steph. 
B.s.ti.;  "Epv/iraj,  Strab.:  Eth,  Eidpv/i4vios).  1.  A 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessalj,  situated  upon  the 
ooast  at  the  foot  of  ML  Ossa,  between  Bhizns  and 
M/rae.  (Scjlaz,  p.  25;  Strab.  ix.  p>443;  Lit. 
xxziz.  25.)  Pliny  relates  that  crowns  thrown  into 
a  fountain  at  Eniymenae  became  stones.  (Plin.  zxzL 
2.  s.  20.)  Leake  supposes  ihe  site  of  Eniymenae 
to  be  represented  by  some  ancient  remains  between 
Thandtu  and  Karitsa,  (Leake,  Northern  Oreeoet 
▼ol.  ir.  p.  415.) 

2.  A  town  of  Molossis  in  Epims,  is  placed  by 
Leake  in  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Acheron,  towards 
Latrid,  Variddhea,  or  Tervitsiafkl.  (Diod.  six.  88 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  253.) 

EURYTA'NES.  [Abtoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

EUSE'NE  (EiKr^n}),  a  town  not  &r  from  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Amisus. 
(Arrion,  PeripL  P,  Enx, ;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  6.)  In  the 
Tab.  Peuting.  it  u  called  Egene,  and  in  the  Geogr. 
Bavennas,  Aexene  and  Ecene.  (Comp.  Hamilton, 
£esearche»,  &c  toI.  i.  p.  293.^  [L.  S.] 

EUTACA  (Effrwa:  Eth,  E^reuc^f),  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maenalia,  probably  be- 
tween Asea  and  Pallantium,  though  not  on  the  road 
between  these  towns.  Leake  places  it  i^  Barbitea, 
(Paus.  Tiii.  27.  §  3;  Xen.  Hell.  vL  5.  §  12;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Leake,  Morea,  voL  iii.  p>  31.) 

EUTHE'NAE  (Ev0i}ral :  Eth.  EJ^ycubf  and 
Ei}9i}vci(f ),  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Geramicus  Sinus. 
(Plin.  ▼.  29 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTRE'SIA,  EUTBE'SIL  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 

EUTRE'SIS  (Effrpiins:  Eth.  ^Crfmalnis),  an 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Zethua  and 
Amphion  before  they  ruled  over  Thebes.  (Horn.  IL 
ii.  502  ;  Enstath.  ad  loe. ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  411.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  village  in  the  territory 
of  Thespiae.  Stephanus  B.  (s.  r.)  places  it  on  the 
road  frixa  Thespiae  to  Plataea  ;  but  Leake  con- 
jectures  that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  and  that 
for  6c<nridy  we  ought  to  read  9to€&w,  since  there 
IS  only  one  spot  in  the  ten  miles  between  Platsea 
and  Thespiae  where  any  town  is  likely  to  have 
stood,  and  that  was  occupied  by  Leuctm.  We  learn 
from  Stephanus  that  Eutresis  possessed  a  celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  ApoUo^  who  was  hence  sur- 
named  Eutresites. 

Scylax,  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Boeotia, 
■peaks  of  6  A^t V  ^thfniTos  lud  ruxos  r&v  liouifT&v^ 
and  Leake  is  disposed  to  identify  Uiese  places  with 
Eutresia,  which  would  thus  be  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  AlUei ;  but  we  should  rather  conclude,  from 
the  words  of  both  Strabo  and  Stephanus,  that  Eu- 
tresia was  not  so  far  from  Thespiae.  (Leake,  North- 
em  Greece^  voL  ii.  p.  521.) 

EUTBE'TUS.    [EoTBESis.] 

EUXI'NUS  PONTUS  (ll6rros  Y,^ti¥osi  the 
Black  Sea),  the  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  Sarmatia,  and  Colchis,  and  which  was 
considered  (as  indeed  physical  and  geological  views 
re^nirs)  }ij  the  aocienti  (Strab.  il  p.  126)^  to  form 
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together  with  the  Mabotib,  part  of  the  eooiflHl 
basin  of  the  great  "  Interior  Sea." 

1.  The  Naine.^'The  Enxine  bore  ia  eniier  agci 
the  epithet  of  ^awwf,  or  **  inboepltable."  (JUfrros 
'Alfvof,  Scymn.  784;  Stxvb.  v!L  pw  298  ;  SchoLod 
Apotton,  Hhod.  ii.  550;  Pompi  Mela,  L  19.  §  6; 
Plin.  iv.  12,  vL  1.) 

*'  Frigida  me  oohibent  Euxini  littora  Ponti, 
IMctus  ab  antiqnis  Axenus  ille  fnit.'' 

(Ovid,  TritL  IT.  4.  55.) 

It  oived  this  name  pnbaUy  to  the  weather  so 
frequently  described  by  the  ancient  writers  to  the 
discredit  of  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  reported  ean- 
nibalism  of  its  northern  Scythian  hordes.  The 
more  friendly  title,  no  donbt,  came  into  vogue  when 
its  waters  were  thrown  open  to  Grecian  navigation 
and  commerce.  It  is  questionable  whether  its  exist- 
ence was  known  to  Homer,  but  it  appean  under 
both  names  in  Pindar  (n^of  '"A^cuvf ,  /y4.  iv. 
362 ;  &iieaw  nikoeyos,  Nem.  iv.  79.) 

Other  appellations  are  Tl4\tcyos  rh  Tiorrucif 
(Strab.  i.  p.  21,  xii.  p.  547)  ;  Marx  EuxntiTM 
(Pomp.  Mela,  IL  L  §3;  Ovid,  TWeC  iv.  ia97): 
Mabb  Sabmaticum  (Ovkl,  ex  PonL  iv.  3.  Sd; 
VaL  FUc.  viii.  207)  ;  Pomtus  Tauricus  (Avien. 
Or.  Mar.  2).  The  Black  Sea  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Karaden^^  by  the  Greeks  Mam-ethaUuta, 
and  by  the  Russians  Ceame-More. 

2.  Hietorical  Geoffrap^. — The  principal  epoch 
which  brought  the  shores  c^  the  Euxine  into  contact 
with  other  land,  unless  we  accept  the  aeoonnt  of  the 
expedition  of  Ramses-Sesostiis  to  Colchis  and  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis  (Herod.  iL  103),  was  that 
national  desire  to  open  the  inhospitable  Ensine^ 
which,  clothed  in  mythical  garb,  is  oalled  the  **  Ex- 
pedition of  the  Aigonauts  to  Colchis.*' 

"  The  legend  cl  Prometheus  and  the  nnbiodisg 
the  chama  of  the  fire-brin^ng  Titan  on  the  Caa- 
caaus  by  Hovnles  in  journeying  eastward  —  the 
ascent  of  lo  from  the  valley  of  the  Hybrites  to- 
wards the  Caucasus — and  the  mythna  of  Phiyxss 
and  Helle — all  point  to  the  same  path  on  which 
Phoenician  navigators  had  earlier  adventond." 
(Humboldt,  Coamoe,  voL  iL  p.  140,  trans.) 

In  the  historic  ages  the  shores  of  Uie  Propontis,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Pains  Maeotis,  were  oorered  with 
Grecian  seitlementa.  Nearly  all  these  were  ookoies 
of  the  city  of  Miletus  alone,  and  vrere,  witk^t 
exception,  the  marts  of  a  prosperous  trade.  Although 
the  dates  of  each  cannot  be  predsdj  fixed,  th«y 
must  have  arisen  between  the  eighth  aod  sixth  cm- 
turies  before  our  era. 

The  colonies  in  the  Black  Sea  were  Hbsacxbia 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Bithynia,  in  the  territoiy  of  the 
Mariandyni.  In  Paphlagooia  was  Sixopb,  iriiich 
established  a  species  of  sovereignty  over  the  other 
communities.  In  Pimtna  was  Aifsiiaus,  the  motbcr 
city  of  Trapbzus.  On  the  east  coast  stood  ihe 
cities  of  Phasis,  DioeoaRiAS,  and  Phahaoobu  ; 
this  last  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  slave  tnde, 
and  during  the  Macedonian  period,  the  stapk  for 
Indian  commodities,  imported  acraea  the  Oxw  sod 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Panticapabuii,  in  the  Tsonc 
Chersonese,  was  the  capital  of  the  littls  kin^om  «f 
the  Bosporus,  so  intimately  connerted  with  the  can 
trade  of  Greece,  especially  oi  Athena.  On  the  north 
coast  was  the  city  of  Taxais,  on  the  riw  of  the 
same  name ;  and  Oiaia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  B> 
xysthenes.  These  two  places,  and  Olfaia  In  psr- 
ticnlar,  were  of  the  higbertt  unpoctuMS  Ibr  tibi  inhod 
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tm<1e,  iihich,  lasaing  fnnn  tbence  in  •  northern  and 
easterly  direction,  was  extended  to  the  very  centre 
of  Asia.  The  settlements  on  the  soath^west  coast 
appear  never  to  have  attained  any  consideration  ; 
the  principal  traffic  of  Greek  ships  in  that  sea  tended 
to  more  northerly  ports. 

IsnuA  was  near  the  south  eraboachnre  of  the 
Danube;  Tomi,  Caixatis,  Odessus  and  Apol- 
x/>iciA,  more  to  the  south.  (Comp.  Heeren,  A/on.  of 
Anc  HiiL  p.  163,  trans  ;  Gfote,  Hut.  of  Greece^ 
Tol.  iii.  p.  316,  vol.  iv.  p.  S37.) 

The  exchange  of  commodities  led  the  traders 
beyond  the  Pains  Maeotis,  through  the  steppe, 
where  the  horde  of  the  central  Kirghiz  now  pasture 
their  herds, —  and  through  a  chain  of  Scythian- 
Soolotic  tribes  of  the  Argippaeans  and  Issedunes, 
to  the  Arimaapae,  dwelling  on  the  northern  decli- 
Tity  of  the  Altai,  and  possessing  much  gold.  This 
tract,  the  locality  of  which  has  been  jdaced  between 
the  53rd  and  55th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  which 
has  again  become  famous  by  the  Siberian  gold- 
washings,  opened  up  by  means  of  the  Black  Sm  an 
important  source  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  the 
Greeks.  While  in  another  direction  the  inland 
trafEk;  between  the  Prussian  coasts  and  the  Greek 
colonies,  the  relations  of  which  are  shown,  by  fine 
coins,  struck  probably  before  the  eighty-fif^h  Olym- 
piad, which  have  been  recently  found  in  the  Netz 
district  {^AhhandL  der  Berl.  Akad,  1833,  pp.  181 
—224),  brought  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  Ocean 
into  connection  with  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic. 
The  amber,  of  which  this  trade  consisted,  was  con- 
veyed to  people  from  people,  through  Germany,  and 
by  the  Kelts  on  either  declivity  of  the  Alps,  to  the 
Padus,  and  through  Pannonia  to  the  Borysthenes. 
(Humboldt,  Cotmot,  vol.  iL  pp.  129, 141,  trans.) 

The  Byzantines  were  masters  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Euxine,  and  it  was  through  them  that  the 
supply  of  articles  for  which  it  was  celebrated,  was 
brought  into  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean. 
These  are  stated  by  Polybius  (iv.  38)  to  be  hides 
(some  assert  that  bp4fifu»ray  and  not  ZtpfAara,  is  the 
true  nsading),  slaves  of  the  best  description,  honey, 
wax,  and  salt-fish.  The  pickled  &Ai  of  the  Euxine 
was  famous  throughout  antiquity  ( Athen.  iii.  p.  11 6), 
and  the  figure  of  a  fish  on  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  this  sea,  as  well  as  of  a  fish-hook  on  those 
of  Byzantium,  shows  what  a  value  was  set  upon  this 
txade. 

The  canying  trade  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia, 
whidi  even  as  early  aa  the  times  of  the  Selencidae 
had  taken  the  route  of  the  Black  Sea,  became  for 
the  Greeks  under  the  Romans,  and  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a  most  important 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  inroads  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  Black  Sea  diverted  in  great  mea- 
Bure  the  Indian  trade  into  other  channels.  When 
the  route  from  Europe  to  India  by  the  Bed  Sea  was 
cut  off  in  consequence  of  Aegypt  being  imder  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs,  commerce  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  outlet  in  another  direction,  and  Constan- 
tinople became  the  dep6t  of  Eastern  trade. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Genoa  owed  her  com- 
mercial prosperity  to  the  overland  trade  with  India, 
which  she  carried  on  by  means  of  her  mercantile 
establishments  on  the  Euxine. 

3.  Shape  and  Admeaaurements. —  The  ancients 
compared  this  sea  to  a  Scythian  bow ;  of  which  the 
north  coast  between  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  the 
Fhaais  ooostitated  the  bow,  and  the  south  coast  the 
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string.  (Hecat  fV.  163  ;  Stnb.  it  p.  186  :  Dionys. 
146 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.) 

In  respect  of  dimensions  as  fiur  as  regaids  th« 
circumference,  and  some  transverse  lines  across  it, 
they  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  informed.  But 
though  Strabo  knew  its  general  dimensions,  he  has 
totally  failed  in  point  of  form,  for  he  imagined  the 
west  side  firem  the  Bosporus  to  the  Borysthenes  was 
a  straight  line,  while  at  Dioscurias  it  fonned  a  narrow 
deep  gulf.  (i.  p.  125.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  as  given  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10)  is  very  tolerable. 
He  places  the  Phasis  and  Gulf  of  Varna  opposite 
to  each  other,  as  they  nearly  are,  and  the  widest 
part  between  the  Bosporus  and  the  Borysthenes. 
He  also  approaches  the  truth  in  the  space  between 
Carambis  and  Criumetopon,  as  well  as  their  reUtive 
bearings.  But  his  Maeotis  is  disproportionably 
hwge.  (Bennell,  Compar.  Geog.  voL  ii.  p.  276.) 
Strabo  (p.  124)  places  the  narrowest  distance  be- 
tween Carambb  and  Criumetopon.    [Cabakbis.] 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  Euxine,  according  to 
Bennell  (£.  c),  measured  through  the  different  points 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus,  and  in  the  line  that  an 
ancient  ship  would  have  sailed  to  coast  it,  is  1,914 
geog.  miles,  and  which  turned  into  Boman  miles  in 
the  proportion  of  60  to  72  are  equal  to  2,392  M.  P. 
It  appears  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  2,360 
M.P.  should  be  the  estimate  of  Agrippa,  as  reported 
by  Pliny  (iv.  12)  for  the  circuit  of  the  Euxine. 
Other  estimates  in  Pliny  (/.  c.)  are  Varro  2,150 ; 
Mntianus  2,865  ;  Artemidorus  2,619.  Strabo 
(ii.  p.  125)  makes  it  out  at  25,000  stadia,  while 
Polybius  (iv.  5)  has  22,000  stadia.  It  is  a  remark, 
able  fact  that  Polybius,  quoted  by  Pliny  (iv.  12) 
states  that  the  distance  between  the  Thracian  and 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  on  a  straight  line  was  500  M.  P., 
which  agrees  so  well  with  the  actual  distance,  that 
it  proves  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  ancients  cm 
this  point ;  and  that  they  had  a  more  accurate 
method  of  detennining  a  diip's  way  than  has  been 
believed.  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  addressed  to 
Hadrian  contains,  according  to  Gibbon's  epigram- 
matic expression  in  his  42nd  chapter,  "whatever  the 
governor  of  Pontus  had  seen  frran  Trebizond  to 
Dioscurias ;  whatever  he  had  heard,  from  Dioscurias 
to  the  Danube;  and  whatever  he  knew,  from  tbe 
Danube  to  Trebizond.*'  Thus,  while  Arrian  gives  much 
information  upon  the  south  and  east  side  of  the 
Euxine,  in  going  round  the  north  shore  his  intervals 
become  greater,  and  his  measurements  less  attended 
to.  Bennell,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
already  quoted,  has  identified  most  of  the  cities, 
promontories,  and  embonchnres  of  rivers,  that  ap- 
pear in  the  Periplus. 

The  area  of  the  Bkck  Sea  difiiers  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Caspian.  The  Euxine  and  Maeotis, 
taken  together,  are  about  ^  larger  than  the 
Caspian. 

4.  Phytical  Oeographf. — Polybius  (iv.39«-43) 
has  hazarded  a  prediction  that  the  Euxuie  was 
doomed  to  become,  if  not  absolutely  dry  land,  at  any 
rate  unfit  for  navigation.  The  reasoning  by  which 
he  arrived  at  this  conclnsian  is  curious.  Whenever, 
he  says,  an  infinite  cause  operates  upon  a  finite 
object,  however  small  may  be  the  action  of  the 
cause,  it  must  at  last  prevaiL  Now,  the  basin  of 
the  Euxine  is  finite,  while  the  time  during  which 
the  rivers  flow  into  it,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  bringing  with  them  their  idluvial 
deposit,  is  infinite,  and  should  it,  therefore,  be  only  a 
little  that  they  bring,  the  result  described  must 
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«iltimate1j  oome  to  ]«8a.  But  when  wt  eanuider 
how  great  the  aocnmnlation  is  from  the  nnmenme 
streams  that  empt^  themsdves  into  this  basin,  • — 
that  IB,  how  powerful  and  active  is  the  operation  of 
the  cause — then  it  is  manifest  that  not  onlj  at 
some  indefinite  time,  but  speedUj,  what  has  been 
■aid  will  come  to  pass. 

He  then  strengthens  his  position  thus  assmnedi  bj 
stating  that,  according  to  all  tradition,  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  having  been  formerlj  a  salt  sea  conjoined, 
as  it  were,  in  the  same  basin  (^a^^ovs)  with  the 
Eozine,  had  then  become  a  fresh-water  lake  of  no 
greater  depth  of  water  than  from  five  to  seven 
Iftthoms,  and  no  longer  therefore  na^gable  for  large 
(mips,  without  the  assistance  of  a  pilot;  and  he 
further  instances,  as  an  e\'idence  of  the  progress  of 
his  cause,  the  great  bank  (ratyla)  1,000  stadia  long, 
which  appears  in  his  time  to  have  existed  one  day's 
sail  off  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  upon  which 
the  sailors,  while  thej  thought  themselves  still  out 
at  sea,  very  often  ran  aground  by  night,  and  which 
was  familiarly  called  by  them  <rHi07i,  or  the  breast, 
as  in  Latin  the  word  "  dorsum  "  was  applied  to  the 
same  formation.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  50 ;  Amm. 
Marc  xxvi.  8.  §  46.)  Arrian  makes  no  menticai  of 
tbu  bank,  nor  can  any  traces  of  it  be  found  now. 
Either,  therefore,  the  weight  of  water  has  been  suf« 
ficient,  at  some  time  or  oUier,  to  disperse  this  accu- 
mulation which  it  had  before  assisted  to  fonn,  or 
the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  so  increased 
since  the  time  when  Polybius  and  Strabo  wrote, 
that  what  was  then  a  bank  at  a  distance  of  thir^- 
five  or  forty  miles  (a  moderate  computation  for  a 
day's  sail),  has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
main- land. 

This  o|nnion  of  Polybius  was  not  altogether  new. 
Straton  of  Lampsacus  (Strab.  i.  pp.  49,  50)  held 
the  same  view;  indeed,  he  said  more.  According 
to  him  the  Euzine  is  very  shallow, — was  then 
filling  up  with  mud  from  the  deposit  of  the  rivers 
(t\«vf  irKiffMwrBcuy^  ito  water  was  perfectly  fresh,  and 
would  shortly  be  choked  up ;  and  ite  west  side  was 
already  nearly  in  that  state. 

However  plausible  the  theory  of  Polybius  may  be, 
there  seems  no  probability  of  his  anticipation  being 
realised.  The  depth  of  the  Euzine  itself,  and  the 
constant  and  vigorous  rush  of  water  through  the 
comparatively  straight,  narrow,  and  deep  passage  of 
Constantinople,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  contain, 
or  rather  to  carry  off,  any  deposit,  however  large, 
which  the  Danube,  the  drainage  of  so  large  a  porti(ui 
of  Europe,  or  the  Phasis,  the  Halys  and  other  Asiatic 
streams,  or  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  North  can  bring 
ilown  from  the  countries  through  which  they  flow. 
(JotfTfi.  Geog.  Soe,  vol.  L  pp.  101 — 122;  Lyell, 
Princ.  of  Geology^  vol.  i  p.  24.) 

It  has  been  thought  that,  at  an  epoch  long  an- 
terior to  the  historical  ages,  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euzine  were  united  (comp.  Humboldt,  AtU  Cet^ 
traky  vol.  ii.  pw  146).  The  physical  traces  of  this 
inay  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  fancies  of  the 
andente  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  Euxine 
by  means  of  the  river  Phasis  (Hecat  p.  92,  Ed. 
Klausen),  or  through  the  Pains  Maeotis  (Strab.  ^. 
p.  509),  as  well  as  their  traditions  about  the  over- 
pourings  of  the  swollen  higher  seas  into  those  that 
were  lower.  f  £.  B.  J.^ 

EVA.    [Ctnuma.] 

EVAN.    [Mbssknxa.] 

EVARCHUS  (E(^xo»)t  »  river  in  Asia  Minor, 
which,  according  to  Steph.  &  (#.  v,  KawvaSoicia), 
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ftrmed  the  boandflcy  between  Paphbgadft  sod  GkfM 
padocia.     (Comp^  Plin.  vL  2;  ]ifonippaa,p.  176,  foL 
ed.  Hoffinann.)  [L.  &] 

EVAS.    [Laoohia.] 

EVE'NUS  fEAivof,  less  f^vqncntly,  thp^s  z 
Fidkari  or  Fidkaro)^  originally  called  Ltoorm as 
(AiMr^p/tiOf).  an  fanpoitsnt  river  of  Aetolia,  rifdng 
in  the  highest  summit  of  Mt.  Oete  in  the  tenritory 
of  the  Bomienses,  a  subdlvisiaii  of  the  Aetolian  tribe 
of  the  Ophienses.  (Stnb.  p.  451.)  Dicaearehos 
(61)  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Evenos  rises 
in  Pindus]  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §  6)  more  correctly 
places  ito  source  in  Callidromus,  which  is  a  part  of 
Oeta.  Stnbo  relates  that  the  Eveous  does  not  flow 
at  first  through  the  territoij  of  the  Cureto,  which 
is  the  same  as  Plenronia,  but  more  to  the  £.  by 
Chalcis  and  Calydon,  that  it  afterwards  turns  to 
the  W.  towards  the  pUiins  in  whidi  Old  Pleural  was 
situated,  and  that  it  finally  flows  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection into  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  120  stadia 
from  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium.  (Strab.  ppi 
451,  460  ;  comp.  Thuc.  ii.  83 ;  Mel  ii.  3 ; 
Plin.  iv.  3.)  Ite  real  direction  h<9wever  is  fint 
westerly,  and  afterwards  south-west.  It  reoeives 
numerous  torrente  from  the  mountains  through 
which  it  flows,  and  in  winter  i'  becomes  a  consider- 
able river,  flowing  with  great  rapidity,  and  difficult 
to  crass  on  account  of  the  great  stones  which  are 
carried  down  by  ite  stream.  ("  Even!  npidae  ondae," 
Ov.  Met,  iz.  104;  floTOfi^  voXA^  icwftaipoi^a  aral 
5«-ip  ritt  ixBca  alp6fi§¥w,  Philostr.  Jun.  Imag, 
16.)  The  Evenos  u  celebrated  in  mythologj  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  oenteur  Nessos,  who  was 
siain  by  Hercules  because  he  ofi^ied  rioloioe  to  DeX- 
naeira,  as  he  carried  her  across  this  river.  C^P^ 
Track.  557.)  This  Ule  is,  perhaps,  only  a  figure 
of  the  impetuosity  of  the  river,  and  of  the  danger 
to  which  unwary  travellera  an  exposed  in  crossing  its 
channel  from  the  rise  of  the  waten  when  swoUeo  by 
sudden  showers.  (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  voL  L  p. 
170.)  The  river  is  said  to  have  derived  ite  name 
fxxan  Evenus,  the  son  of  Ares,  and  the  fiitlMr  of 
Marpessa.  When  his  daughter  was  carried  off  by 
Idas,  the  son  of  Aphaieus,  he  punned  the  ravisher; 
but  being  unable  to  overtake  him  be  threw  himself 
into  the  Lyoonnas,  which  was  henceforwaid  called 
after  him.  (Apollod.L7.  §  8;  Ov./6£f,5l5;  Prap^ 
L  2.  18.)  Ite  modem  name  of  Fidkaro  or  Fidkari 
is  derived  from  ^f8<,  the  Romaic  form  of 'O^s,  and 
is  therefore  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a  vestige  of 
'O^f  If ,  the  ancient  people  in  whose  temtory  the 
river  rose.  (Leake,  Norikem  Greece,  voL  iL  p. 
625;  comp.  pw  599.)  From  Evenus  is  fonned  the 
adjective  Evenume,  ("  Matres  Calydoiudss  Eve- 
ninae,"  Ov.  MeL  riiL  527.) 

EVE'NUS  (E<h}iFoO,  •  sman  river  of  Mysia, 
flowing  in  a  southern  direction  from  Mount  Tcronas 
into  the  Elaeus  Sinus,  near  Pitaae.  An  aqueduct 
from  it  supplied  the  town  of  Adrsmyttium  wiih 
water.     (Strab.  xiii.  p.  614;  Plin.  v.  32.)     [L.  &] 

EVOBAS.    [Tatobtus.] 

EX,  EXITANI.    [Hwal. 

EXAMPAEUS  C^aimuot,  Herod,  iv.  52,  81), 
a  district  of  W.  Scythia,  between  the  Bogystheuea 
and  the  Hypanis.  Amoog  the  Gneks  it  was  called 
the  "Sacrod  Way"  ('W  ^^  »»»  nad  ^E^ree, 
*Odoi).  The  Greek  is  probably  not  a  translatMa  of 
the  Scythian  word,  which  may  be  connected  with 
the  Indo-European  pam  jMMa  *<  water.*  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  voL  L  ppi  284.  505.)  Potodd 
(  Voyage  dan*  lee  Stepe  I/Astrakkam  et  dm  Ce 
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Tid.'  i.  ppL  158.  186)  places  this  district  between 
the  Bog  and  the  Dfiepery  and  identifies  the  spring 
of  bitter  water,  of  which  Herodotus  (iv.  81)  speaks 
with  the  Smaja-woda,  which  foils  into  the  Bog, 
at  the  village  of  BogopoL  Ritter  (  VorhaUey  p.  845) 
connects  the  bowl  seen  bj  Hezodotns  (2.  &)  with  the 
worship  of  Baddha,  in  accordance  with  his  theoiy 
of  deriving  the  religion  of  Scjthia  from  that  of 
India.  The  name  of  the  king  Ariantes  he  refers  to 
Aria,  the  coimtry  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  in 
Ariu-Bactria,  and  consideis  the  vessel  to  have  been 
among  the  offerings  to  that  deity.  [E.  B.  J.] 

EXGISUH,  a  place  in  Oallia,  appeara  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  as  the  next  place  after  Aginnnm  {Agm) 
on  a  road  from  Bordeaux  to  Argentomagos  {Ar- 
gentoni).  The  distance  is  IS  Gallic  leagues  from 
A<;innum  to  Ezcisum.  The  Table  gives  the  same 
distance.  D'Anville  (JVb<»oe,  &c)  sajs  that  the  site 
of  Ezdsnm  is  VUU  Neuve,  which  has  succeeded  to 
another  and  an  older  place,  the  monasteiy  of  which 
was  named  Exsciense  in  the  titiies  of  the  abbey  of 
Moitsae.  [G»  L.] 

EZIOK  GEBEB  (r«rijbr  TdBtp,  LX}L>  [Bb- 
REMics;  Aelajsa]  Eultb.] 
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FA^BARIS^a  river  of  the  Sabines,  mentioned  under 
that  name  bj  Virgil  (^Aen.  viL  715),  who  is  copied 
by  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  10>  and  Sdoiiins  Apolhnaris 
(^Ep.  i.  5),  but  which,  according  to  Servius,  is  the 
same  as  the  Fabvarus  of  Ovid  {Met  ziv.  330). 
This  last  is  unquestionably  the  stream  now  call«i 
Farfoy  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  a  few  miles  above 
the  Corrtse^  and  about  35  miles  from  Bome.  It 
gives  name  to  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Farfa^  which 
was  founded  in  A.D.  681,  and  during  the  middle 
ages  was  one  of  the  most  famous  monasteries  in  Italy. 
(Gen,  Top,  o/RomA,  p.  232.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

B'A'BIA,  A  town  of  Latinm  on  the  Alban  Hills, 
known  to  us  only  from  the  mention,  by  Pliny,  of  the 
"  Fabienses  in  Monte  Albano  "  (iii.  5.  s.  9>  It  is  at 
least  a  plausible  conjecture,  that  they  occupied  the 
sito  of  the  modem  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa^  high 
np  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  on  the  road  which  led 
from  the  lake  to  the  temjde  of  Jupiter,  on  the  highest 
summit  (Gell,  Top,  ofBomt^  p»S73  ;  Nibby,  Dm- 
toriN,  vol  iii.  p.  20.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FABRATE'RIA  («a«parffpi'a,  Strab.  v.  p.  237: 
Eth,  Fabratemus:  5.  Giooomni  m  Carioo)^  a  city  of 
I^tium,  situated  on  the  Via  Latins,  between  Frusino 
and  Aquinum,  and  near  the  confluenceof  the  Liris  with 
the  Trems  or  Sacco.  (Strab.  2.  c. ;  Itm,  AnL  pp.  303, 
305.)  It  was  originally  a  Volscian  ci^,  but  in  b.  c. 
329  it  is  mentioned  as  sending  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
place  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  republic 
against  the  Samnites,  who  were  at  that  time  pressing 
on  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  (Liv.  viii.  19.)  We 
hear  no  more  of  it  till  B.C.  124,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  places  at  which  a  Roman  colony  was  established 
by  C.  Gracchus.  (VelL  Pat  i.  15.)  From  this  cir> 
cumstance  probably  arose  the  distinction,  recognised 
both  by  Pliny  and  by  inscriptions,  between  the  **  Fa- 
bratemi  novi "  and  **  Fabratemi  veteres"  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
8.  9  ;  Orell.  Inter.  101,  102),  the  laUer  being  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  municipium.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  colony  referred  to  by  the  Liber 
de  Coloniis  b  the  same  with  that  of  Gracchus,  or  one 
of  later  date.  {Ub,  Colon,  p.  234.)  But  though 
the  colonists  and  the  old  inhabitants  appear  to  havt 
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farmed  two  separate  municipal  bodies,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  they  occupied  different  sites.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Fabrateria  of  Strabo  and  the  Itine- 
laries,  which  they  place  on  the  Via  Latina,  could  not 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Falvaterra^  a 
village  on  a  hill  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the  line  of 
that  road :  and  there  seems  little  doubt  from  the  in- 
scriptions found  there  that  the  ruins  still  visible  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  just  below  its  junction 
with  tile  Tciero  or  Sacco^  are  thoce  of  Fabrateria 
Nova.  These  ruins,  which  have  been  regarded  by 
many  writers  as  those  of  Fregelkie  [Frbgellab], 
are  situated  in  the  territory  of  S.  Giovanni  in  CaricOf 
about  three  miles  from  Falvaterra  and  four  from 
Ceprano  s  they  indicate  a  town  of  comdderable  im- 
portance, of  which  portions  of  the  dty  walls  aie  still 
extant,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a  temple,  and  frag- 
ments of  other  buildings  o*  reticulated  masonry. 
Numerous  portions  of  pavements,  mosaics,  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  also  fonnd  on  the  spot. 
(RomanelU,  vol.  iii.  p^  380 ;  Chaupy,  Maiaon  dHo» 
race,  rcA.  iii.  p.  476  ;  M(Hnmsen,  Inter.  Regn.  Neap. 
p.  234.)  The  site  of  Fabrateria  Vetus  is  uncertain: 
it  may  have  occupied  the  same  position  as  the  modem 
Falvaterra ;  but  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  relat- 
ing to  it  at  CeecaatOy  more  than  12  miles  hif^her  np 
the  valley  of  the  Tolero^  renders  it  probable  that  ita 
site  mnst  be  transferred  thither.  (Mommsen,  I.  c.) 

Cicero  incidentally  notices  Fabrateria  as  a  town  on 
the  Via  Latina,  where  Antony  and  his  friends  had 
concocted  plots  against  him  (Cic  od  Fam,  ix.  24): 
and  Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a  qniet  and  cheap  country 
town,  like  the  neighbouring  Sora,  where  a  good  house 
could  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price  ( Juv.  iii.  224). 
Both  these  notices  probably  rekte  to  the  new  town  of 
the  name.  [E.  H.  B.  J 

FAESULAE  («aMrovXai,  Ptol,  App. ;  «a(<roAa, 
Pol.;  Eth.  Faesuhmus:  Fiesofe),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant city  of  Etniria,  situated  on  a  hill  rising  above 
the  valley  ^  the  Araus,  about  3  miles  from  the  modem 
city  of  Florence.  The  existing  remains  sufficiently 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  considemtion  as 
an  Etrascan  dly,  and  SOius  Italicus  alludes  to  it  as 
eminent  for  skill  in  divination  (viii.  477),  a  chaiacter 
which  could  never  have  attached  to  a  place  not  of 
remote  antiquity,  but  no  mention  of  it  is  fonnd  in 
history  previous  to  the  Roman  dominion,  nor  do  we 
know  at  what  time  or  on  what  terms  it  submitted 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  The  first  mention  of  its  nsme 
occure  in  b.  c.  225,  during  the  great  Gaulish  War, 
when  the  invaders  were  attacked  by  the  Roman 
army  on  their  mareh  from  Glusium  towaids  Faesulae. 
(PoL  ii.  25.)  It  again  appears  in  the  Second  Punic 
War  as  the  place  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  which 
Hannibal  encamped  after  he  had  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines and  forced  his  way  through  the  marshes  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Arans,  and  from  whence  he 
advanced  to  meet  Flaminius  (who  was  then  encamped 
at  Arretium),  before  the  battle  of  Tnsymene.  (Id. 
iii.  80,  82 ;  Liv.  xxii.  3.)  Faesulae  is  described  as 
at  that  time  immediately  adjoining  the  marshes  in 
question,  and  it  is  prol«b]e  that  the  basin  of  the 
Amo  just  below  Florence  was  then  still  marshy  and 
subject  to  inundations.  [Abnus].  According  to 
Florus  (iii.  18.  §  11),  FaesuUe  was  taken  and 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  during  the  Social  War 
(B.C.  90 — ^89):  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
this  did  not  take  place  till  the  great  devastation  of 
Etruria  by  Sulla,  a  few  yeara  later.  It  is  certain 
that  after  that  event  Faesulae  was  one  of  the  p1ar<>s 
selected  by  the  dictator  for  the  establiahment  oi  & 
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BOiiMroiit  miliUry  goIudj  (Cic  fro  Muren.  24,  m 
Cai.  iii.  6.  §  14),  «nd,  Hear  20  years  after,  we  find 
thaw  eolooists  of  Sulla,  a  ftctioos  and  disoootented 
bodj  of  men,  giving  the  cfaief  support  to  the  revolu- 
tifnarj  moyements  of  Catiline.  It  was  on  thia 
account  that  that  leader  made  Faesulae  the  head- 
quarters of  his  military  preparations  under  Manlius, 
and  thither  he  betook  himself  when  driven  from 
Rome  bv  Gicera  (Sail.  Cat  24,  27, 30, 32;  Appian, 
£.  C.  ii*.  3;  Cic  pro  Muren,  24,  m  Cat.  ii.  6.  §  14.) 
Here  he  organisc^l  a  force  of  two  legions,  and  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  mountains  near 
Faesulae,  till,  heuiined  in  by  the  armies  of  Metellus 
and  Antonins,  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  to  the 
latter  near  Pistoria.  (Sail  Ic.  56,  57.)  The  curious 
legends  concerning  Catiline,  which  have  passed  into 
the  early  chronicles  of  Florence,  where  he  figures 
almost  as  a  national  hero  (Malespini.  fttor.  FiorenL 
oc.  13 — 21),  prove  the  deep  impre^sicin  left  in  this 
part  of  Etruria  by  the  events  connected  with  his 
fiill.  From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  Faesulae: 
it  appears  to  have  sunk  into  the  conditi<ni  of  an 
ordinary  municipal  Urnvk  under  the  Roman  empire 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8,  vii.  13.  s.  11 ;  FtoL  iii.  1.  §  47), 
and  the  growth  of  the  neighbouring  Florentia  was 
probably  unfavourable  to  its  prosperity.  But  in  the 
Gotliic  wars,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
Faesulae  again  appears  as  a  strong  fortress,  which 
was  not  reduced  by  Belisarius  until  after  a  long 
siege.    (Procop.  B,  0.  u.  23,  24,  27.) 

In  the  middle  ages  FaesuUe  was  reduced  to  inaig- 
nificance  by  the  growing  power  of  the  FlorenUnea, 
and  gradually  fell  into  decay.  Aooonlmg  to  the 
ordinary  histories  of  Florence  (Machiavelll,  VUlani, 
&c.),  it  was  taken  and  destroyeid  by  the  Florentines 
in  A.  D.  1010,  but  much  doubt  has  been  thrown 
on  this  statement  by  modem  hbtorians.  Fiucle 
is  now  a  mere  village,  though  retaming  its  episcopal 
rank  and  ancient  cathedral 

The  ruins  of  Faesuhte,  especially  the  reroaina  of 
its  ancient  walls,  confirm  the  accounts  of  its  having 
been  an  important  Etruscan  city.  Large  portions  of 
these  walls,  constructed  in  the  same  style  with  those 
of  VoUterrae  and  Gortona,  though  of  somewhat  lees 
massive  masoniy,  were  preserved  till  within  a  few 
years,  and  some  parts  of  them  are  still  visible.  The 
whole  circuit  however  was  lees  than  two  miles  in 
extent,  fonning  a  somewhat  quadrangular  enclosure, 
which  occupied  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  an 
advanced  post  or  buttress  of  the  Apennines,  rising 
to  the  height  of  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  valley 
of  the  Amus.  The  highest  point,  now  occupied  by 
the  convent  of  S.  FranccBOo^  formed  the  Arz  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  appean  to  have  been  fortifiad  by 
successive  tiers  of  walls,  m  the  same  style  as  those 
which  encircled  the  city  itself.  Within  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
which  have  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  excavated; 
but  there  appears  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  Boman 
date  and  construction,  though  this  theatre  is  re- 
peatedly referred  to  by  Niebuhr  as  a  monument  of 
Etruscan  greatness.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  135; 
Micali,  AnL  Pop,  ItaL  voL  i.  p.  152;  Dennis, 
JCtruria^  vol.  ii.  pi  127.)  Near  it  was  discovered  a 
curious  cistern  or  reservoir  for  water,  probably  of 
Etruscan  date,  roofed  in  by  converging  Uyers  of 
stooe,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  rude  kind  of  vaulting. 
Of  the  numerous  minor  olgects  of  antiquity  that 
have  been  found  on  the  site  of  Faesulae,  the  most 
interesting  is  a  bas-relief  of  a  warrior  of  veiy  ancient 
ityle,  and  one  of  the  most  corioos  specimens  of  eor/jf 
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All  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Faesulae  are  Mij 
described  by  Dennis  {I.  e.  pp.  1 1 9—130).     [E.H.B.  J 

FALACBrNUM  (Phalacrine,  Sueu),  a  Tillag* 
and  station  on  the  Via  Sahtria,  in  the  Sabine  terri- 
tofj,  and  in  the  heart  ot  the  Apennines,  16  M.  P 
north  of  Interocrea.  (/<m.  AnL  p.  307 ;  Tab.  PeuL) 
It  is  noticed  as  the  Urthplace  of  the  emperor  Vea- 
pasian,  but  was  a  mere  village  (''vicus  modicus^^'SDct. 
Ve»p.  2).  Its  site  is  fixed  by  the  distance  piv«n 
from  Amtrodoeo^  at  a  spot  ju.st  below  the  modem 
town  of  Civita  Realty  whera  there  exists  an  ancient 
church  menti(Hied  in  documents  of  the  middle  a^«s 
as  S,  Siheitro  m  Falaerino.  The  name  of  /VzAs- 
orme  is  still  found  in  the  14th  centuiy,  as  one  of  tbe 
villages  from  which  the  town  of  Ci-ita  Reale  was 
peopled.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Chat.  p.  1 18 ;  D'Anville 
Analyte  Geogr.  de  Vltalie,  p.  167.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

FALE'BIA  or  FALE'BIO  {Etk.  Faleriensis  oc 
Falerionensis :  FaUenma),  a  town  of  Picoanm  oo  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tinna,  about  20  miles  from 
the  sea.     We  learn  very  little  about  it  from  ancient 
authors,  but  the  Falerienses  (written  in  our  MSS. 
Falarieuses)  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  mu- 
nicipal towns  of  the  interior  of  Picenom :  and  the 
'*  Falerionensis  sger"  is  noticed  among  the  **  dvitates 
Piceni"  in  the  Liber  Cdoniarum.  (Plin.  iiL  13.  s.  18; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  256.)     But  its  existence  as  a  con- 
siderable municipal  town,  with  its  local  senate  and 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Domitian,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines :  as  well  «a 
by  the  ruins  stiU  visible  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Teima,  about  a  mile  below  the  modem  village  of 
FaU&rona^  anumg  which  those  of  a  theatre  and  am- 
phitheatre are  the  most  conspicuous.    The  former 
has  been  recently  cleared  out,  and  the  excavadaaa 
have  brought  to  light  many  stataci  and  other  an- 
cient fragments,  as  well  as  the  architectural  foatniea 
of  the  building  itself,  in  good  preserratian.    (De 
Minicis,  in  the  Ann.  deW  InsL  1839,  ppc  5— «1.) 
From  one  of  the  inscripticns  discovered  here  we  learn 
that  the  territovy  of  Faleria  bordered  on  that  of 
Firmum,  and  that  it  had  received  a  ookuij  of  vetenna 
under  Augustus.    (Orell.  Inacr.  3118.)    Another 
mentions  its  forum,  capitoUum,  &c.    (De  Ifiniciay 
I.  e.  pk  49.)     The  correct  designation  of  the  citizena 
appears  to  have  been  "  Falerienses  ex  PicenOf"  but 
another  inscription  gives  the  form  Falerio  or  Fale- 
none  for  the  name  of  the  town,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  modem  FaUerane.  [  E.  H.  B.] 

FALE'BIA  or  FALE'SIA,  a  port  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  nearly  opposite  to  the  isbnd  of  Uva,  and  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  the  promontory  of  Popo- 
lonium.  It  is  mentioned  by  Butilius,  in  his  voyage 
along  this  coast  (^Itm.  i  371 — 380),  under  the  name 
of  Faleria :  but  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (pL  501) 
the  name  is  written  FaUsia,  which  appean  to  have 
been  the  prevalent  form,  as  tbe  Portos  Falesiae,  or 
Porto  Faiete^  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  until  it  became  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  mder 
it  useless.  (Targioni-Touetta,  Viaggindla  Toscoim, 
vol.  iv.)  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  an 
extensive  lagoon  or  padule,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Butilius,  was  converted  into  a  fishpond.   [E.  H.  B.] 

FALE'BU  (faXdpun,  Strab.;  ♦oX^pier,  Dionyi^ 
Steph.  B., PUA. :  Fth. ♦oXi^KOt, Faliscos:  Sta,  Ifaria 
di  FaUen)t  ^ui  ancient  and  powerful  dty  of  Etraria, 
situated  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  a  few  milea 
W.  of  the  Tiber,  and  N  of  Moont  Sorarte.  It  ap- 
pears  in  historical  times,  and  when  it  fii^  came 
mto  collision  with  the  Boman  power,  as  a  ponly 
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Ktmscan  city;  and  there  is  eren  much  reuon  to 
believe  thai  it  vms  at  that  time  one  of  the  twelre 
cities  which  composed  the  Etruscan  oonfedeTatioa. 
[Etburia,  p.  864.]  Bat  there  u  much  diffiooltj 
with  regard  to  its  origm;  many  ancient  writers  con- 
earring  in  lepreeenting  the  popolation  as  one  difierent 
from  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  natiMi.  A  traditiaB, 
adopted  bj  Dionysios  and  Cato,  a8cril)ed  to  them  an 
Argive  or  Pelasgic  origin;  and  the  furmer  author 
expressly  tells  as  that  even  in  his  day  they  retained 
■oine  traces  of  thu  descent,  and  espedally  that  the 
woTbhip  of  Jano  at  Falerii  was  in  many  points  si- 
noilar  to  that  of  the  famoos  Argive  Jona  (Dionys. 
i.  21;  Cato,  op.  Plin,  iii.  fi  s.  8;  Steph.  B.  #.v. 
^oXiVwof.)  The  poets  and  mythogcaphers  went  a 
atep  farther,  and  ascribed  the  direct  foundation  of 
Falerii  to  a  certain  Halesus  or  Haliscns,  a  son  of 
Agamemnon,  whoee  name  th^  connected  with  Fa- 
liacos,  the  ethnic  appellatioa  of  the  inbaMtants  of 
FaleriL  (Serv.  ad  Am,  viL  695;  Ovid,  Fast  iv. 
73,  Amor,  uL  IS,  31 ;  Solin.  9.  §  7.)  Strabo  sfwaks 
of  the  FaUscans  (whom  be  represents  as  inhabiting 
two  towns,  Falerium  and  Faliscnm)  as,  aooording  to 
some  authors,  a  peculiar  people  distinct  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  with  a  Ungoage  of  their  own  (y.  p. 
266);  bat  this  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  his 
day,  when  all  this  part  of  Etroria  was  OMnpletely 
Romanised .  If  any  dependence  can  be  pb^ed  on 
these  statements  they  seem  to  indicate  that  Falerii, 
like  Caere,  was  essentially  PeUsgic  in  its  origin;  and 
that,  though  it  had  Odlen,  in  common  with  the  other 
cities  of  Southern  Etroria,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Etruscans  properly  so  called,  it  still  retained  in  an 
onasaal  d^^iee  its  Febugic  rites  and  customs,  and 
even  a  Pelasgic  dialecL  Bat  it  is  strange  to  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  some  points  seem  to  connect 
the  Faliscans  more  closely  with  the  neighbooring 
Sabines:  thus,  the  Texy  same  Juno  who  is  identified 
with  the  Axgive  Hera,  was  worsl  tipped,  we  are  told, 
nnder  the  name  of  Jano  Coritis  or  Quiritb,  and  re- 
presented as  armed  with  a  spear.  (TertuU.  ApoL  24 ; 
Gruter,  /user.  p.  308. 1.)  The  four-laced  Janas  also 
(Janus  Quadrifrans),  who  was  transferred  from  Fa- 
lerii to  Bome  (Senr.  ad  Aen,  yii,  607.),  woold  seem 
to  point  to  a  Sabine  oonnection:  there  is,  at  leasts  no 
other  evidence  of  the  worship  of  this  deity  in  Etroria 
previous  to  the  Roman  cotiqaest 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  daring  the 
hiatorical  period  Falerii  appears  as  a  parely  Etruscan 
city.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Boman  history  in  b.  o. 
437,  when  the  Falisd  and  Veientes  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  Fklenates  in  their  revolt  against  Bome, 
and  their  combined  forces  were  deftwted  by  Cornelius 
Cossus.  (Liv.  iv.  17,  18.)  From  this  period  till 
the  fisll  of  Vcii  we  find  the  Faliscans  repeatedly  sup- 
porting the  Veientes  against  Bome;  and  when  the 
5iege  of  Veii  was  at  length  regaUrly  formed,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  induce  the  other  cities  of  Etroria 
to  make  a  general  effort  for  its  relief.  Failing  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  their  own  attempts  to  raise  the 
si^e,  they  fomid  themselves  after  the  capture  of 
Veii  exposed  single-handed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  capital  was  besieged  by  CamiUos. 
The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  generona  oon- 
dact  of  the  Boman  general  is  well  known:  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  tale  was  meant  to  conceal  the  feet 
that  Falerii  was  not  in  reality  taken,  bat  the  war 
terminated  by  a  treaty,  which  is  represented  by  the 
RomiU  historians  as  a  ''dediUo**  or  sorrender  of 
their  city.  (Liv.  t.  8, 13, 19 ;  Plot.  CamiU,  9, 10; 
Dionys.  Fr.  Mai,  ziii.  1, 8 ;   Diod.  ziv.  96;  Flor.  i. 
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12.)  I<Vom  this  time  the  Faliscans  continued  oo 
friendly  terms  with  Rome  tiU  b.  c.  356,  when  thegr 
jdned  their  arms  to  the  Tarqoinians,  hot  their  allied 
forces  were  defiMited  by  the  dictator  C.  Marcius  Bn- 
tilos;  and  the  Faliscans  appear  to  have  obtained  a 
fresh  treaty,  and  renewed  their  friendly  relations 
with  Bome,  which  continued  unbroken  for  more  than 
60  yean  from  this  time.  But  in  b.  c.  293  we  find 
them  once  man  joining  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Bome.  They  were,  however, 
qoickly  reduced  by  the  consol  Carvilius,  and  ihoogh 
they  c^tained  at  the  time  only  a  truce  fur  a  year, 
this  appears  to  have  led  to  a  permanent  peace.  (Liv. 
vii.  16,  17,  Z.46,  47;  Diod.xvi  31;  Froutin.  StraL 
ii.  4.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  terms  on  which 
this  was  granted,  or  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  Bome,  and  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  drcomstance,  that,  after  the  close  of 
the  First  Pnnic  War,  in  b.  c.  241,  loiig  after  the 
sobmission  of  the  rest  of  Etroria,  and  when  the  Bo- 
man power  was  established  withoat  dispute  through- 
out the  Italian  peninsuki,  the  Faliscans  ventured 
single-handed  to  defjr  the  arms  of  the  Bepublic. 
The  contest,  as  might  be  expected,  was  brief :  not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  theur  dty,  it  was  taken 
in  six  days;  and,  at  once  to  punish  them  for  this 
rebellion,  and  to  render  all  such  attempts  hopeless 
for  the  future,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ancient  city,  whidi  wss  in  a  veiy  strong  positiun, 
and  establish  a  new  one  on  a  site  easy  o'  acres. 
(Liv.  Epit,  xix.;  Pol.  L  65;  Zooar.  viiL  18;  Oros. 
iv.  11 ;  Eatrop.  iL  28.) 

This  circumstance,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Zonarss,  is  important  as  showing  that  the  existing 
ruins  at  Sta,  Maria  <R  FaUeri  cannot  occupy  tiie 
site  of  the  anoient  Etroscan  city,  the  poeition  of 
which  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  few  subse- 
quent notices  in  history  must  also  refer  to  this  second 
or  Boman  Falerii;  and  it  was  here  that  a  colony  was 
established  by  the  triumvirs  which  assumed  the 
title  of  "  Colonia  Jononia  Faliscorum,"  or  **  Colonia 
Falisca."  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8  ;  Lib.  CoUm,  p.  217; 
Groter,  Inaer,  p.  288.  1.)  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  ever  risen  into  a  place  of  importance; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  cognomen  of  Junonia,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancient  temple  of  Juno  on  the  site 
of  the  abandoned  city  was  that  which  continued  to 
attract  the  votaries  of  religion.  (Ovid,  Amor,  iii.  13. 
6.)  The  period  of  its  complete  decay  is  onknown. 
The  Tabola  still  notices  ''  Faleroe  "  (by  which  the 
BfHuan  town  is  ovtainly  meant)  as  sitoated  5  miles 
from  Nepe,  on  the  road  to  Ameria;  and  it  retained 
its  epiaoopal  see  as  late  as  the  11th  century.  Bat 
in  the  middle  ages  the  advantages  of  strength  and 
security  again  attracted  the  population  to  the  origi- 
nal site;  and  thus  a  fresh  city  grew  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Etruscan  Falerii,  which  ultimately  obtained 
the  name  of  Civita  CasteUcma,  (Nibby,  Dintomi 
di  Roma,  vol  ii.  pp.  23—26.)  The  site  of  the  Ko- 
man  Falerii  (which  was  about  4  miles  distant  from 
Civita  CoMtdlana,  and  5  from  Nepi)  is  now  wholly 
deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  farm-house, 
and  an  ancient  ruinud  chnroh,  still  caUed  Sta.  Maria 
di  FaUerL  But  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  walls, 
with  their  gates  and  towersyStill  remains ;  and  though 
obviously  not  of  very  early  date,  they  have  contri- 
buted to  the  mistake  of  several  modem  writers,  who 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  the  earlier  and  later  Falerii,  and  have  thus 
regarded  the  existing  remains  at  FcUleri  as  those  of 
the  celebrated  Etruscan  city.     But  all  acoounta 
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mgnt  in  deBcribing  the  Falerii  besieged  by  Camllliu, 
■8  well  as  the  city  taken  by  the  Bomans  in  b.  a 
241,  as  a  place  of  great  natnnU  strength,  a  diaracter 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  FaUeri^  the  walls 
of  wliich  are  on  one  side  easily  exposed  to  attack, 
jast  as  the  site  of  the  new  city  is  described  by  Zo- 
naras  (cv^Sof ,  Zonar.  /.  c).  On  the  other  hand, 
this  description  applies  perfectly  to  Civita  Castel- 
hsna ;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the 
opinion  first  put  forward  by  Cluver,  and  since  adopted 
by  many  antiquarians,  correctly  regards  that  place 
as  the  representative  of  the  Etruscan  or  original  Fa- 
lerii. No  other  ancient  lemains  are  Tisible  there, 
except  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls ;  but  these  are 
of  a  more  ancient  style  of  constn\ction  than  those  of 
Fallerij  and  thus  confirm  the  view  that  they  are 
T^tiges  of  the  Etruscan  city  (For  a  full  discussion 
of  this  point,  see  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  15— -SO;  and  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  114 
— 147.)  Gell  and  MUller,the  two  chief  authorities 
who  were  misled  into  placing  the  Etruscan  city  at 
Fcdleriy  were  thus  led  to  regard  Civita  Ccutellana 
as  the  site  of  Fesceniiium,  a  t^wn  of  far  inferior  im- 
portance; though  the  former  himself  admits  that 
that  place  would  corre:>pond  better  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Falerii.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  235— 
240;  Mttller,  Eirtuker,  vol.  i.  p.  HO.) 

The  site  of  CivUa  Caatellanay  indeed,  is  not  only 
one  of  groat  strength,  from  the  vast  and  deep  ra- 
vines which  surround  it  on  almost  all  sides,  but 
affords  space  for  a  dty  of  considerable  extent ;  and 
the  popiUation  and  power  of  the  ancient  Falerii  are 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  in  its  last  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  Roman  power,  it  is  said  to  have  lost 
15,000  men  in  the  field.  (Oros.  iv.  11;  Eutrop.  ii. 
28.)  The  existing  walls  of  Roman  Falerii  enclose 
a  much  smaller  space,  being  only  about  2300  yards 
in  circuit,  and  could  therefore  never  have  belonged 
to  a  city  of  the  first  class.  (Gell,  p.  241.)  They 
are,  however,  of  interest,  from  Uieir  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  present  one  of  the  best  specimens  ex- 
tant of  Roman  fortification :  they  are  flanked  at 
short  intervals  by  projecting  square  towers,  which 
are  most  numerous  on  the  two  sides  where  they 
stand  completely  in  the  plain,  and  much  fewer  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  city,  where  the  wall  borders  on  a 
small  ravine,  and  is  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  gateways,  of  which  several  remain  in 
good  preservation,  are  r^ularly  arched,  and  the 
masoury  of  tlie  walls  themselves  has  throughout  a 
character  of  regularity  wholly  difierent  from  any  of 
those  of  ancient  Etruscan  origin. 

The  territory  of  Falerii  appears  to  have  been  in 
ancient  times  extensive  and  fertile.  Ovid,  whoso 
wife  was  a  native  of  the  place,  speaks  of  the  ''  pomi- 
feri  FaHsci,"  and  of  the  rich  pastures  in  which  its 
cattle  were  fed.  (Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  13.  1.)  It  was 
celebrated  also  for  its  sausages,  which  were  known 
as  "  ventres  Falisci,"  and  were  considered  to  rival 
those  of  Lucania.  (Van*.  L.L,y.  Ill;  Martial,  iv. 
46.  8.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Faliscus  was  only  the 
ethnic  form  derived  from  Falerii,  and  the  Falisci 
usually  mean  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Those 
writers,  indeed,  who  speak  of  the  Falisci  as  a  sepa- 
rate people,  ascribe  to  them  the  possession  of  two 
cities,  Falerii  and  Fesceimium  (Dion.  Hal.  i.  21);  bat 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  inferior  im« 

?»rtanoe,  and  was  probably  a  mere  dependency  of 
alerii  in  the  days  of  its  power.    There  is,  however, 
much  d^olty  in  a  paasage  of  Stimbo  (v.  p.  226)  m 
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which  he  speaks  of  "  Faleiii  and  Faliscom  *  as  t«^ 
separate  towns;  and  both  Solinns  and  Stephanas  d 
Byzantium  seem  to  acknowledge  the  same  distinctJoB. 
Little  dependence  can,  indeed,  be  placed  apoo  tJ» 
accuracy  of  these  two  Uht  authorities;  and  the  Fs- 
liscum  of  Strabo  (if  it  be  la^  merely  a  misuke  f«r 
Fesoenninm)  may  probably  be  the  same  plaoe  vhicii 
he  again  alludes  to  shortly  after  as  *  Aaquum  Fa- 
liscnm**  (Alirov^ciA(cnrov),  and   describes  as  si- 
tuated on  the  Flaminian  Way  between  Rome  and 
OcricnU.     No  other  author  mentiooa  a  town  vt  ihb 
name,  but  the  "  Aequi  Falisci "  are  mentioned  both 
by  ViTgil  and  Silius  Italicns.     (Virg.  Aetu  viL  695; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  491.)     Ancient  commentators  i^>{>eu' 
to  have  undenituod  the  epithet  of  Aequi  as  a  monl 
(me,  signifying  **  just  **  (Serv.  ad  A  en.  Lc};  whiJ« 
Niebuhr  supposes  it  to  indicate  a  national  canncciix 
with  the  Aequians  (vol.  i.  p.  72) :  but  there  can  b« 
little  doubt  that  in  reality  it  referred  to  the  ]^T»icil 
position  of  the  people,  and  was  equivalent  merely  to 
'*  Faliscans  of  the  Plain.""     It  seems,  however,  i:n- 
possible  to  understand  this,  as   MiUler  has  dio^t 
{Etrusker^  vol.  i.  p.  100),  as  referring  to  the  site  of 
the  new  city  of  FaleriL    It  is  far  tiore  j»x>bable  that 
the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  meant;  aod 
this  would  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo,  win 
places  his  **  Aeqnum  Faliscum "  on  the  FhiniiQi«n 
Way,  where  it  is  natural  enough  that  a  large  vilhce 
or  borgo  may  have  grown  up,  during  the  tbaxv^in^ 
ages  of  Rome,  within  the  Faliscan  territikry,  bat  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  more  ancient  and  lata*  Falerii, 
neither  of  which  was  situated  on  the  line  of  that 
high  road.     Unfortunately  the  passage  of  Stnbo  is 
obviously  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  emendatitns  pro- 
posed are  altogether  satisfactory.     (See  Kramer,  ad 
loe.) 

The  coins  ascribed  by  earlier  nonaismatisti  to  Fa- 
lerii belong  in  fact  to  Elis,  the  inscription  on  tbeoi 
bemg  FAAEiaN,  the  ancient  Doric  fonn  with  the 
digamma  i^efixed.     [Eua.]  [£.  H.  B.] 

FALERNUS  AGER,  a  district  or  terriUny  is  the 
northern  part  of  Campania,  extending  from  the  Has* 
sican  hills  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  Ynlturnas.  It  ms 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  particulariy  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wine,  which  is  extolled  by  the  Booisn 
writers,  especially  by  Horace,  as  surpassing  all  otbns 
then  in  repute.  (Hor.  Carm,  i.  20.  10,  ii.  3.  8,  &c., 
Virg.  G.  ii  94;  Sil.  ItaL  viL  162—165;  Propert. iv. 
6.  73;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Strab.  v.  pp.  234.  241; 
Athen.  ipp.  26, 27.)  It  is  probable  that  the  district 
in  question  derived  its  name  originally  from  a  town 
of  the  name  of  Faleria,  but  no  menti<ni  of  such  ocean 
in  history:  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  domain  of  Capua 
until  its  conqueBt  by  the  Romans,  who,  after  the  grest 
battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesaviua  in  b.  c  340, 
annexed  the  whole  district  N.  of  the  Vultunras  to 
the  Roman  domains,  and  shwtly  after  divided  tbi 
hmds  thus  acquired  among  the  j^beians.  (Uv.  viii. 
11,  12.)  In  B.G.  295  a  cobny  was  foonded  st 
Sinnessa,  immediately  adjoining  the  Fakmiao  diAtkt 
(Uv.  X.  21),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  latter 
was  annexed  to  it:  nor  do  we  know  to  which  of  the 
ndghbottring  cities  this  fevoored  tract  beloqgcd  for 
mimicipal  purposes.  In  B.  c  217  the  whole  district 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Carthaginian  cavahy  vo*^ 
MaharbaL    (Liv.  xxii.  18.) 

On  this  occasion  Livy  distinctly  teDs  as  tfast  m 
"  Falemus  ager  "  which  was  thus  ravaged  exteaW 
as  fer  as  the  Aquae  Sinuessanae,  and  dmert  op  to 
the  gates  of  Sinnessa  itsdf :  ahortiy  afterwards  (i^ 
15)  he  speaks  of  the  Faknras  ager  as  isp«nttd 
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fipom  the  "  Carapaniia  ager  "  bj  the  Vcltnrniis.  It 
18  clear,  therefore,  that  he  used  the  term  in  the  fiill 
extent  given  tc  it  above.  Pllnj,  on  the  oootnurj, 
appears  to  applj  the  name  in  a  much  more  teetricted 
aenset  he  describes  the  "  ager  Falemua "  as  Ijing 
**  on  the  left  hand  as  one  proceeded  from  the  Pods 
Campanns  to  the  Colonia  Urbana  of  Sulla  "  (ziv.  6. 
8.  8);  which  wonid  exclode  all  the  space  between 
the  Via  ApjAa  and  the  Valtumos.  The  exact  limits 
of  the  district  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty :  the 
name  was  probabi/  used  in  a  narrower  or  a  wider 
sense,  sometimes  with  reference  to  the  especial  wine- 
growing district,  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
piain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vnttomns. 

Plinj  tells  ns  that  the  Falemian  wine  was  in  his 
daj  already  declining  in  quality,  from  want  of  care 
in  the  cnltiTation :  the  choicest  kind  was  that  called 
Fanstianum,  from  a  village  of  that  name,  probably 
so  called  in  honoor  of  Sulla«  who  had  established  a 
colony  in  thb  district,  (Plin.  xir.  6.)  Immediately 
adjoining  the  Falemus  ager  was  the  "  Statanos 
ager,**  the  wine  of  which  is  already  noticed  byStrabOi 
and  this  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  attained  even  to  a 
snperiori^  over  the  true  Falemian.  (Plin.  I.  e. ; 
Stiab.  ▼.  pp.  234,  243;  Athen.  i.  p.  26.)  The  exact 
situation  of  this  district  is  unknown :  but  it  appears 
to  have  bordered  on  the  Falemian  territory  on  the 
one  side  and  that  of  Cales  on  the  other. 

Pliny  also  mentions  (2.  c.)  a  vilUge  called  Cediae 
or  Caediae  in  this  district,  which  he  places  6  miles 
from  Sinuessa:  it  is  evidently  the  same  place  which 
gave  name  to  the  "  Caeditiae  Tabemae  **  on  the  Via 
Appia,  mentioned  by  Festus  (p.  45.  ed.  Miiller). 

An  inBcription  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Carmoia  notices  the  '*  colon!  Caedicianei " 
together  with  the  Sinnesani.  (Mommsen,  /.  JL  N, 
4021.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FALISCI.     [Falkrii.] 

FANUM  FOBTUNAE  (*ayov  ^ofnowai,  PtoL; 
T^  'Upb¥  r^f  Ttfx^s,  Strab. :  Eth.  Fanestris:  Fano), 
a  city  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Metanrus, 
between  Pisaunim  {Fesaro)  and  Sena  Gallica 
{SimgagUa).  It  was  here  that  the  Via  Flaminia, 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Metanrus  fnm  Forum 
Sempronii,  joined  the  line  of  road  which  led  along 
the  coast  from  Ancona  and  Picenum  to  Ariminum. 
{/tm,  Ani.  pp.  100,  126.)  It  is  evident  that  the 
town  nmbt  originally  have  derived  its  name  from 
an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune :  but  of  this  we  have 
no  account,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Roman  conquest  of  this  part  of  Italy.  There 
mu&t,  however,  have  soon  grown  up  a  considerable 
town  upon  the  spot,  as  soon  as  the  Flaminian  Way 
was  completed ;  and  in  the  Civil  War  of  b.  c.  49, 
we  find  it  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  a  place  of  im- 
portance which  he  hastened  to  occupy  with  one 
cohort,  immediately  after  his  advance  to  Ariminum. 
(Caes.  £.  C,  L  11.)  For  tlie  same  reason,  in  a.d. 
69,  the  generals  of  Vespasian  made  it  their  head- 
quarters for  some  time  before  they  ventured  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  advance 
upon  Rome.  (Tac.  BisL  iii.  50.)  These  are  the 
only  occasions  on  which  it  figures  in  history;  but 
we  leam  that  it  received  a  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  appears  to  have  become  from  thenceforth  one 
of  the  most  flouribhing  and  c(m»iderable  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  Its  colonial  rank  is  attested  by 
inscriptions,  on  which  it  bears  the  title  of  "  Colonia 
Julia  Fanestris,"  or  **  Colonia  Julia  Fannm  For- 
tunae,"  as  well  as  by  Mek  and  Pliny.    (Plin.  iii. 
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14.  8.  19  ;   MeL  ii.  4.  §  5  :   Lib.  Colon,  p.  256; 
Orell.  Itucr.  83.  1535,  3143,  3969.) 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  this 
colony  that  the  city  was  adorned  with  a  basilica, 
of  which  Vitrnvius,  as  we  leam  from  himself,  was 
the  architect  (Vitmv.  v.  1.  §  6),  and  to  the  same 
period  belongs  the  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble, 
erected  in  h(H)our  of  Augustus,  which  still  forms 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  on  the  Flaminian  Way 
(Eustace,  Citui,  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  287  ;  Orell.  hucr. 
602).  Claudian,  Sidonins,  and  the  Itineraries  at- 
test the  continued  importance  of  Fannm,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  throughout  the  period,  and  it  is 
pn^ble  that,  like  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Fla- 
minian and  Aemilian  Ways,  it  retained  some  degree 
of  prosperity  long  after  the  other  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince had  fallen  into  decay.  (Claudian,  in  VL 
Cons,  Hon,  500  ;  /tin.  AnL  pp.  126,  615;  Sidon. 
Apoll.  Ep.  L  5).  But  the  city  suffered  severely  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  and  its  walls,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Augustus,  were  destroyed  by  Yitiges. 
(Procop.  £.  G.  iii.  11.)  The  modem  city  of  Fano 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants;  it  has  no  other 
relics  of  antiquity  besides  the  arch  above  mentioned, 
and  a  few  inscriptions.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FANUM  FUGITIVI,  a  sUtion  on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  between  luteramna  {Term)  and  Spoletium 
(SpoUto).  {I tin.  Hier.  p.  613.)  It  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  the  spot  now  called  la  Somma,  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  pass  between  Interamna  and 
Spoletium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FANUM  MARTIS,  in  Gallia  Tiansalpina.  1. 
Mentioned  in  the  Not.  Imp.,  gave  the  name  of  Pagns 
Fanomartensis  to  a  great  part  of  the  modem  Haimxu 
in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  Fannm  Martis 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  and  in  the  division 
of  Belgica  Secunda.  Fammart  near  ValencienneSf 
in  the  French  department  of  Nord,  is  the  site  of 
Fanum  Martis.  Fanum  was  the  residence  of  the 
praefectus  of  the  LaeU  Nervii,  as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  Notitia.  The  remains  of  a  large  building 
of  the  Roman  period  have  been  dii^vered  at 
Fammart. 

2.  The  Ant.  Itin.  places  a  Fanum  Martis  on  the 
read  from  Alauna  to  Condate  Kedonum  {Renne*)^ 
between  Coeedia  and  Fines.  D'Anville  conjectures 
that  Fanum  Martis  may  be  the  commanding  po- 
sition of  Mont-martinj  which  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a  place  called 
Tanie  ;  and  Ukert  (p.  487),  at  Le  FaoueL  The 
position  we  may  assume  to  be  unknown. 

The  Table  places  Fanum  Martis  between  Reginea 
and  Condate.  If  the  position  of  Reginea  were  cer- 
tain, perhape  that  of  Fanum  Martis  might  be  found. 
D'Anrille  supposes  this  Fanum  Martis  not  to  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  between 
Alauna  and  Condate,  and  he  fixes  it  at  Dinan  ;  but 
Walckenaer,  who  supposes  Reginea  to  be  Granville, 
fixcH  Fanum  Martis  at  Tanie,  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  MINERVAE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorum 
{Jieinu)  to  Divoduram  {Mtiz\  and  14  Gallic 
leagues  from  Durocortorom.  The  same  place  seems 
to  be  intended  by  the  cormpt  word  Tenomia,  as 
D*Anville  has  it,  or  Fanomia,  as  Walckenaer  has  it, 
in  tlie  Table,  which  places  it  19  from  lUimg,  We 
may  either  correct  the  dbtance  14  in  the  Itin.,  or 
suppose  a  station  to  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Itin.  agree  with  the  Table,  which  seems 
to  have  the  trae  distance. 

The  site  of  the  Fannm  is  sappoaed  to  be  Ckeppe, 
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on  the  line  of  tho  Bonuui  rottd,  and  near  the  cunp 
called  the  camp  of  Attila.  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  VACUNAE.  [Diokhtia.] 
FANUM  VENERIS.  [Portus  Vekemb.] 
FANUM  YOLTUMNAE,  a  place  bi  Etruria,  at 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Etrnscans  to  hold 
the  general  meetings  of  the  depaties  from  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  confederation.  (Liv.  iv.  2S,  61, 
▼.  17|  vL2.)  It  is  ertdent,  from  ite  name,  that  it 
was  originaUj  a  temple  or  sanctoarj,  and  it  is  even 
prohable  that  the  meetings  in  question  had  at  first  a 
purely  sacred  character,  but  gradually  assumed  a 
political  signification.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
there  was  ever  a  toum  upon  the  spot,  though  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  fiur  at  these  annual 
meetings,  at  which  traders  assembled  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Italy.  (Liv.  vu  2.)  The  situation 
of  this  national  sanctuary  is  nowhere  indicated,  nor, 
indeed,  does  any  mention  of  it  occur  after  the  fall  of 
Etruscan  independence :  hence  the  sites  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it  are  wholly  conjecturaL  The  opi- 
nion  most  commonly  received  would  place  it  at  Vi- 
terbo :  othera  have  fixed  it  at  Ctutel  dAs»o,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood ;  and  Dennis  places  it  at  Monte 
Fiaaeone^  9  miles  from  BoUena,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Uke  which  derives  its  name  from  that  city.  There 
are  certainly  circumstances  which  would  appear  to 
connect  the  Fanum  Voltumnae  with  Volsinii,  and 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (Dennis,  Etmria,  vol.  i.  pp.  516 — 
522.)  [E.H.B.1 

FARFARUS.  [Fababxs.] 
FAUSTINOTOLIS,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Cap. 
padoda,  about  12  miles  south  of  Tyana.  It  was 
named  after  the  empress  Faustina,  the  wife  of  M. 
Aurelius,  who  died  there  in  a  village,  which  her  hus- 
band, by  establishing  a  colony  in  it,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  town  under  the  name  of  Faustinopdis. 
(Jul.  CapitoL  M.  AtU.  PkUos.  26.)  Hierocles  (p. 
700)  assigns  the  [daoe  to  Cnppadocia  Secnnda,  and 
it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem 
Itineraries.  The  exact  position  of  the  town  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  clooe  to 
the  defiles  of  the  Ciliciiin  gates.  [L.  S.] 

FAVE'NTI A(*oow«y rla,  Ptol. ;  ♦o^S^rrio,  Steph. 
h. :  Elh.  Faventiims :  Faenca^  a  city  of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  10  miles 
from  Forum  Comelii  (/m«fa),  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  Forum  livii  (^Forlt).  (Plin.  iiL  15. 
I.  20  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  217;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  46  ;  Itm. 
ilfit  pp.  126,  287.)  It  is  noted  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Carbo  and  Norbanns  were  defeated  with 
great  kMs  by  Metellus,  the  general  of  SulU,  in  b.  a 
82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  91 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28  ;  Liv. 
EpU,  IxxxviiL)  With  thu  exception,  we  find  little 
notice  of  it  in  hbtoiy;  but  it  appears  to  have  been« 
onder  the  Roman  empire,  a  municipal  town  of  some 
consideration,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
other  cities  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  continued  to  retain 
its  prosperity  down  to  a  late  period.  (Plin.  vii.  49. 
s.  50 ;  Spartian.  ffadr,  7  ;  Capit,  Ver.  1  ;  Procop. 
S.  G.  iii.  3;  Ttm.  Hier.  p.  616.)  Its  territory  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  vines,  and,  according  to 
Varro,  exceeded  all  other  districts  in  Italy  in  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced.  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2.  §  7; 
Colum.  iii.  3.  §  2.)  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  other 
ham],  bpeaks  of  it  as  crowned  with  pines  (viii. 
598).  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Faventia  was  cele- 
brated fur  its  manufactures  of  linen,  which  was 
ccnsidered  to  surpass  all  others  in  whiteness.  (Plin. 
six.  1.  9,  S.)     We  leain  from  the  Itineraries  that 


a  crosB  road  led  from  beoce  acroH  the  Apenmna 
duvet  to  Florentia  in  the  valley  of  the  Anrei,  s 
distance  of  70  miles.  (/«m.  AnL  p.  283.)  The 
intermediate  stations  an  unknown,  hot  the  road 
must  evidently  have  ascended  the  valley  of  the 
lAonone  (the  Anemo  of  Pliny),  whidi  flows  under 
the  walls  of  Faenta.  [£.  H.  B.] 

FECYI  JUGUM,  on  the  south  cout  of  Gallia, 
near  Agatha  {Agde),  is  mentioiied  fay  Avienns  after 
Moos  Setitia  [Blabgon]  :  — 

"  Fecyi  jngnm 
Badioe  fusa  in  usque  Tanrmn  pertinet** 

Taurus  seems  to  be  the  Fttmg  de  Tank,  oo  one  side 
of  which  there  is  a  range.of  hills  called  ^^lomPii 
Feffuu,"    (Ukert,  GaUim,  p.  119.)         [G.  L] 

FELSINA.     [BOMOHIA.J 

FELTRIA  {Felire),  a  town  of  Venetia,  but  on  ths 
confines  of  Rhaetia,  and  included  within  that  prorioce 
aocordmg  to  the  later  distribotian  of  Italy.  It  is 
situated  about  3  miles  from  the  river  Pitne  (Plavis). 
Inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  a  monicipal  tan  of 
some  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  then 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  **Feltrini* 
for  the  '^Fertini"  who  are  enumerated  by  Pliny 
among  the  **  Rhaetica  oppida  **  which  wen  cooiprised 
within  the  tenth  region  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  a.  23; 
OrelL  Imer.  993,  3084 ;  Cassiod.  v.  9.)  The  Itine- 
raries  give  a  cross  road  from  Opitergiom  {Odtne) 
to  Feltria,  and  thence  through  the  Vol  Sugam  to 
Tridentum  (TVenl).  (/fM.  AnL  y.  280.)  L^RB.] 

FENNI,  a  popuUtioo  of  the  north  and  north- 
eastern parta  of  Europe,  first  mentioned  by  Tsdtoi 
({remMfMO,  46),  as  one  difierent  from  and  contrKted 
to  those  of  Germama.  In  Ptolemy,  the  only  other 
author  who  gives  their  name,  the  form  is  ^Unm. 
The  extent  to  which  the  Fenni  coincided  with  the 
modem  Laps  of  Lapland,  rather  than  with  the  Fnua 
of  Finland  (or  mce  eered),  is  oooeiderBd  under 
the  articles  SiTaNBS,  Sctthia,  and  Sabmatia.  At 
present  the  name  alone  will  be  noticed.  It  behngi 
to  the  same  Ungoage  with  the  word  jEs^^^^Eett- 
men  (q.  v.),  vis.  t^  German;  and,  of  this,  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch.  Fi$m  is  moi  the  name  by 
which  either  the  Finlanders  or  the  Laplanders  know 
themselves.  It  if  the  term  by  which  tliey  are  known 
to  the  Northmen.  This  helps  to  verify  the  btste* 
ment  that  the  chief  sources  of  the  infomatioo  (f 
the  classical  writen  oooceraing  the  Baltic  were 
German.  [R.  G.  L] 

FERE'NTINUM  or  FEREHTIUM  (♦•p«^*rsr, 
Strab.  V.  pw226;  «cf><yrta, Ptol. uu  1.  §50:  Fertnto), 
a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  N.  of  the  (Sminiaa 
range,  about  5  miles  distant  from  the  fiber,  and  tbe 
same  distance  from  the  modem  city  of  VUerhe.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  history  during  the  period  of 
Etroscan  independence,  and  must  probably  have  been 
then  a  mere  dependency  of  Volainii :  Strabo  speab 
of  it  as  one  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  (f 
Etruria,  but  we  learn  from  other  anthoritaes,  as  wrQ 
as  from  existing  remains,  that  it  moat  have  been  ia 
his  time  a  flourishing  municipal  town :  Vitrurias 
notices  the  excellent  quality  of  the  stone  found  in  iti 
neighbourhood,  and  the  numerous  statnei  and  other 
monuments  hewn  out  of  this  material  which  adorned 
the  town  itself  (Vitrav.  ii.  7.  §4>  In  comra«i 
with  most  of  the  cities  of  Etraria,  it  had  leceiT^i  a 
Roman  colony  beforo  the  end  of  the  Republic,  bat 
did  not  obtain  the  title  of  a  colony ;  and  b  termed, 
both  by  Vitravins  and  Tacitus,  a  mnmciptoai.  (Lik 
Co&m.  pl216;  Vitmv.  tc  ;  Tac  Buk  il  5a)  b 
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derhred  aome  dbtinctiaD  from  \mag  the  biith-plaoe 
of  the  Emperor  OthO|  who  was  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  Etruscan  fiunilj  (Suet  Oih.  I ;  Tac  L  a). 
we  learn  also  that  it  possessed  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortune,  i.  e.  probably  of 
the  Etruscan  goddess  Nursia  or  Nortia  (Tac  AtM, 
zv.  53).  All  these  circumstances  point  to  it  as 
a  place  of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  we  find  it  termed  in  an  inscription  "ciTitas  splen- 
didisBima  Ferentinensium  "  (Orell.  Inter,  3507): 
it  appears  to  have  surrived  the  &11  of  the  Empire, 
and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  the  12th  century, 
when  it  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Ftterfro,  on  account  of  some 
religious  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the  two 
(Alherti,  Duerizione  d' Italia,  p.  62). 

The  site  is  now  uninhabited,  but  is  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Ferentos  and  tlie  ruins  of  the  andent 
city  are  cfHisideiable,  the. moat  important  of  them 
being  a  theatre,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the 
best  preserved  monuments  of  the  kind  remaining  in 
Italy.  The  Maio,  or  stage-front,  is  particularly  re- 
markable :  it  is  136  feet  long,  and  built  of  maaaive 
rectangular  blocks  of  volcanic  masonry,  on  which 
rests  a  mass  of  Roman  brickwork  with  arches,  de- 
cidedly of  Imperial  times :  while  seven  gates,  with 
fiat  arches  for  architraves,  open  in  the  &9ade  itself. 
The  lower  part  of  this  construction  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Dennis  to  be  certainly  an  Etruscan  work;  but  the 
Cat.  Canina  regards  the  whole  edifice  as  a  work  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Canina,  in  the  Annaii  deU 
InsL  1837,  pp.62 — 64;  Dennis,  Etrvria,  vol.i. 
pp.  204 — 210.)  Besides  the  theatre,  portions  of  the 
city  walls  and  gates,  and  various  ruins  of  buildings 
of  Roman  date,  are  still  remaining  on  the  site  of 
FermUo. 

The  ancient  name  is  variously  written :  the  MSS. 
of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  fluctuate  between  Feren- 
tium  and  Ferentinnm :  Ptolemy  writes  it  Ferentia 
(^fpcKrfa);  and  the  ethnic  form  used  by  Vitruvius, 
"municipium  Ferentis,'*  is  in  fovour  of  the  form 
Ferentium :  on  the  other  hand,  the  inscription  above 
cited  (which  certainly  belongs  to  the  Etruscan  and 
not  to  the  Hemican  town)  gives  the  form  Ferenti- 
nensis  fipom  Ferentinnm,  and  the  Liber  Ck>loniarum 
also  has  **  Colonia  Ferentinensis "  for  the  Etruscan 
colony.  [E.  H.  B.j 

FERENTrKUM  (^^*pivrtMov  i  EtK  FerentinSs, 
fttis,  but  sometimes  also  Ferentious,  Sil.  ItaL  viii. 
393;  Jul.  Obeeq.  §  87:  Ferentino),  a  city  of  the 
Hemicans;  but  indudeS,  with  the  other  towns  of 
that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  and 
later  sense  of  that  term.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Frusino,  and  was  dis- 
tant 8  miles  from  the  former  (or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, from  the  Compitum  Anagninuin),  and  7  frcm 
the  latter  town.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Itin.  AtU.  pp. 
302,  305.)  According  to  Livy,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  one  period  a  Volscian  dty;  for  he  de- 
scribes the  Volscians  as  taking  refiige  there  when 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Furius 
in  B.  c.  413;  but  they  soon  after  abandoned  the 
town,  which  was  given  over,  together  vrith  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  Hernicans.  (Liv.  iv.  51.)  We  subae- 
quently  find  the  Volscians  complaining  of  this  as  a 
direct  spoliation  (Id.  56);  but  from  the  position  of 
Ferentiiium,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  origi- 
nally a  Heniican  city,  and  had  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Volscians  in  the  first  instance.  It  con- 
tinued after  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Hemicaos,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
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that  paople  against  Rome  in  b.  o.  861,  but  was  taken 
by  aasaidt  by  the  Roouui  consuls.  (Liv.  vii.  9.)  In 
the  last  revolt  of  the  Hemid,  on  the  contrary,  Fe- 
rentinnm was  one  of  the  three  dtiea  that  refused  to 
join  in  the  defection  from  Rome,  and  which  were  re- 
warded for  their  fidelity  by  being  allowed  to  retain 
their  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the  rights 
of  Roman  dtizenship.  (Id.  iz.  43.)  At  what  pe- 
riod they  afterwards  obtained  the  dvitas  is  uncertain  i 
in  B.  o.  195  they  are  mentioned  as  possessing  only 
the  Latin  franchise  (Id.  zaziv.  42);  and  an  inscrip- 
tion still  preserved,  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  tha 
aecond  oentuiy  b.  c,  records  their  possession  of  thdr 
own  censors,  a  magistracy  which  ia  not  found  in  the 
Roman  munidpia.  (Zumpt,  CommmL  Epigr.  p. 
77.)  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  did  not  ob- 
tain the  Roman  franchise  till  after  the  Social  War; 
and  the  contrary  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  title  of 
Munidpium  given  to  them  by  GelUus  in  dting  an 
oration  of  C.  Gracchus,  in  which  that  orator  relates 
an  instance  of  flagrant  oppression  exercised  by  a 
Roman  praetor  upon  two  magutrates  of  Ferantinum. 
(Gell.  X.  3.)  At  a  later  period  Ferentinnm,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  ndghbouring  towns,  re- 
ceived a  colony  {lAb.  Colon,  p.  234);  but  the  new 
settlers  seem  to  have  kept  them(«lves  distinct  from 
the  former  inhabitants,  as  we  find  in  inscriptions  the 
"  Ferentinates  Novani"  (OrelL  Inacr.  1011).  In 
b.  o.  211  the  territory  of  Ferentinnm  was  traversed 
and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxvi.  9);  but  with 
this  exception  we  hear  little  of  it  in  history,  though, 
it  appears  from  extant  remains  and  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a  considerable  town.  Horace,  however, 
alludes  to  it  as  a  quiet  and  remote  country  place;  a 
character  it  may  well  have  retained,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  Via  Latina,  though  some  omn- 
mentators  suppose  the  Ferenttnum  noticed  in  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  the  Tuscan  town  of  the 
name.  (Hor.  Ep,  L  17.  8 ;  SchoL  Cruq.  od  loe.) 
It  was  distant  48  miles  from  Rome,  on  a  hill  rising 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina,  which 
passed  close  to  its  aouthem  side,  but  did  not  enter 
the  town. 

The  existing  remains  of  antiquity  at  Ferentmo 
are  of  oonsideiable  interest.  They  comprise  large 
portioas  of  the  andent  walls,  constructed  in  the  Cy- 
clopean style,  of  large  irregular  and  polygonal  blocks 
of  hmestone,  but  less  massive  anil  striking  than  those 
of  Alatri  and  Stffnu  They  are  also  in  many  places 
patched  or  surmounted  with  Roman  mMonry ;  and 
one  of  the  gates,  looking  towards  Frosmone^  has 
the  walls  composing  its  sides  of  Cydopean  work, 
while  the  arch  above  it  is  evidently  Roman,  as  well 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  walL  A  kind  of  dtadel  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the  modem 
cathedral,  is  remarkable  as  being  supported  on  three 
sides  by  massive  walls  or  substructions  wbldi  pre- 
sent a  marked  approach  to  the  polygonal  structure, 
but  which,  as  an  inscription  still  remaining  on  them 
informs  us,  were  built  /rom  tke  ground  by  two  ma- 
gistrates of  Ferentinum  at  a  period  certainly  not 
earlier  than  B.  c.  150.  (Bunsen,  in  the  Ann.  d, 
InsL  Arch,  voL  vi.  p.  144;  Bunbury,  in  CIom.  Mt^ 
settm,  voL  ii.  p.  164.)  Numerous  other  portions  of 
Roman  buildings  are  still  extant  at  jPereatmo,  as  well 
as  inscriptions,  one  of  which,  recording  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  certain  A.  Quinctilius  Pri^cus  to  his  felluw 
citizens,  is  cut  in  the  living  rock  on  an  architectural 
monument  facing  tlie  line  of  the  Via  Latina  towards 
Frogmone,  and  foims  a  pictureJ»quo  and  strikin)?; 
object.    The  inscription  (which  is  given  by  W«bt- 
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pbd)  raoords  the  names  of  three  fume  or  ftmXi  in 
the  territorjr  of  Ferentinnm,  two  of  which,  called 
Bojannm  aud  Ceponiannm,  still  retain  the  appella- 
tions of  /2ocma  and  CipcXUsra.  (Westphal,  Bi- 
mische  Kampagmty  p.  85 ;  Dionlgi,  Viagffio  ad  al- 
cune  CUiit  del  Lazio,  pp.  4—18.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

FERENTI'NAE  LUCUS,  a  sacnsd  grave  with  a 
fountain  and  shrine  of  the  deity  of  the  same  name, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  cities  composing 
the  Latin  League  need  to  hold  their  general  assem- 
blies. It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  on  occasion  of  the 
attempt  of  Tumos  Heidonins  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Tarqainios  Saperbns  (i  50,  52),  and  again  on 
several  snbseqoent  occasions  (ii.  38,  viL  25);  and 
we  learn  from  a  remarkable  pasnge  of  Cindos  (<^ 
FetL  $.  V.  Praetor,  pi  241)  that  these  assemblies 
continued  to  be  held  regularly  till  b.  c.  340.  The 
name  is  indeed  corrupted  in  the  passage  in  question; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  read  '*  ad  ca- 
put Ferentinae,'*  which  oanespoods  to  the  expressions 
employed  by  Livy,  ''ad  caput  aquae  Ferentinae" 
and  *'  ad  caput  Ferentinum.**  From  these  modes  of 
expression  it  is  evident  that  there  was  both  a  sacred 
grove,  and  a  fountain  forming  the  head  or  source  of 
tJie  stream  called  Aqua  Ferentina.  IMonysius,  oo 
the  contrary,  calls  the  place  of  assembly  Ferentinnm 
(^cpcrri^oy,  iv.  45,  ▼.  50),  and  appeam  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  town,  though  we  need  not  suppose 
that  he  confounded  it  with  the  Hemican  city  of  the 
name,  as  has  been  done  by  some  modem  writera. 
The  only  elne  to  its  positioo  is  the  pa  sage  above 
dted  from  Cincina,  who  places  it  "  sub  moote  Al- 
bano;"  but  even  without  this  testimooy  we  could 
hardly  hesitate  to  seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
site  is  correctly  fixed  by  Qell  and  Nibby  in  the  deep 
Talley  or  ravine  near  Marino^  where  there  is  a  co- 
pioos  fountain  (supposed  by  some  to  be  a  subterra- 
nean outlet  of  the  Lacus  Albanus),  which  gives  rise 
to  the  small  stream  now  known  as  the  Marrama  dd 
PatUano,  The  valley  in  whidi  this  source  is  found 
is  now  called  the  Parco  di  Colonttaj  and  is  still 
shaded  with  deep  woods,  which  give  it  a  pictnrasque 
and  solitary  aspect  (6«U,  Top,  of  Rame,  pp.  90 
^92;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol  u.  p.  319.)    [£.  H.  B.] 

FERENTUM  or  FORENTUM  (*9p4yTri,  Died.: 
Eth,  Forentauus),  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  10  miles 
8.  of  Venusia.  The  name  is  written  Ferentum  in 
most  editions  of  Horace,  though  Orelli  has  substi- 
tuted Forsntum,  which  is  the  form  found  in  Livy 
■ad  Pliny;  but  the  first  form  h  supported  by  Dio- 
dorus.  It  is  still  called  Forenaaf  but  from  the 
expressions  of  Horace  (**  arvum  pingue  humilis  Fe> 
renti,"  Cartiu  iiL  4,  16),  to  whom  it  was  familiar 
from  its  proximity  to  Venusia,  the  ancient  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  a  valley,  while  the 
modem  one  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill;  and 
according  to  local  writers,  some  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Ferentum  may  be  found  in  a  small  plain 
2  miles  nearer  Vettoio,  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.) 
livy  teraia  it  a  strong  town,  so  that  it  was  one  dT 
the  fow  places  in  Apulia  which  offered  any  consider- 
able resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  was  one  of 
the  last  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  16,  20,  but  in  the 
former  of  these  passages  it  is  probable  that  the  true 
reading  is  "  Frentani,"  not  '*  Forentani;"  Died.  xix. 
65.)  The  Forentani  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iiL  1 1. 
8.  16)  among  the  mnnicipal  towns  of  Apulia;  but 
we  meet  with  no  subsequent  mention  of  it  in  any 
ancient  author.  [E.  H.  B.] 

^ERESNE,  in  Qallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
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the  road  finm  Atuaca  (that  is,  Atoatooay  at  Tarn' 
gem)  to  Noviomagus  (Ajfmij^eii),  and  16  Gallie 
leagues  fitxn  Tomgem,  The  next  place  to  Feresos 
OD  the  road  is  Catnallnm  [Catualiom],  and  after 
Catualium  comes  Blariacum  [Blariacum].  Fe- 
resoe  may  be  a  corrupted  name.  The  aite  is  un- 
certain. TG.  U] 

FEROl^IA  or  LUCUS  FEROIOAE  {f*pJ^ 
Strab. ;  Aovicos  ^potwias^  PtoL).       1.  A  town  of 
Southern  Etmria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Saracte,  within 
the  territory  of  Capena,  with  a  celebrated  temple  or 
shrine  of  the  goddess  firam  whom  it  derived  its  name, 
and  a  sacred  grove,  attached  to  it.  Sfanabo,  indeed,  is 
the  only  author  who  mentions  a  Ions  of  the  name, 
which  he  calls  Feronia  (v.  p.  226);  other  writen 
speaking  of  "  Lucus  Feroniae "  and  "  Feroniae  ia- 
num**:  but  it  is  natural  that  in  process  of  time  a 
town  should  have  grown  up  around  a  site  of  ao  much 
sanctity,  and  whid^  was  annually  visited  by  a  great 
concourse  of  persona.     Feronia  appears  to  have  been 
a  Sabine  goddess  (Vazr.  L.  L.  v.  74),  and  benoe  the 
festivals  at  her  shrine  seem  to  have  been  attended 
especially  by  the  SaUnes,  though  the  sanctuary  itself 
was  in  the  Etruscan  territory,  and  dependent  upon 
the  neighbouring  dty  of  Capena  (Liv.  L  30,  xxviL 
4).  The  first  mention  of  these  anniul  festivals  oocms 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  we 
find  them  already  frequented  by  great  numbers  of 
people,  not  only  for  religious  olgects,  but  as  a  kind 
of  fiur  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  a  custom  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  at  all  similar  meetinga. 
(Liv.  L  30 ;  Dionys.  iiL  32.)     Great  wealth  had,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  been  accumulated  at  the  shrine  of 
Feronia,  and  this  tempted  Hannibal  to  make  a  di- 
gression from  his  mwrch  during  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  in  b.o.  211,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
the  temi^e.     On  this  occasion  he  despoiled  it  of  aU 
its  gold  and  silver,  amounting  to  a  luge  sum :  b^ 
sides  which  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  rude  or 
uncoined  brass,  a  sufiident  proof  of  the  antiquity  uf 
the  sanctnaiy.    (Liv.  xxvi.  1 1 ;  Sil.  ItaL  xiiL  83— 
90.)    The  only  c^er  notices  of  the  spot  which  oocor 
in  history  are  some  casual  mentions  of  prodigies  tbst 
occurred  there  (Id.  xxrii.  4,  xxxiiL  26);  but  Strsbe 
tells  that  it  was  still  much  frequented  in  his  time, 
and  that  many  persons  came  thither  to  see  the  mi- 
ncle  of  the  priests  and  votaries  of  the  goddess  pass- 
ing unharmed  through  a  fire  and  over  burning  cin- 
ders (Strsb.  ▼.  p.  226>  This  supentitian  is  a&cribed 
by  other  writen  to  the  tonple  of  Apolk^  on  the  snm- 
mit  of  ML  Somcte  (Plm.  viL  2 ;  Virg.  .^««.  xL  785— 
790) :  it  was  probably  transferred  teaat  thence  to  the 
more  celebrated  sanctuary  at  its  foot  [Sorachl] 

The  general  position  of  the  Lucus  Feroniae  is  soT- 
fidently  fixed  by  the  statements  that  it  was  "  in  apo 
Gapenate,"  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Soiacte.  A  fbon- 
tainatthefootofthehillof&  Orette,  near  the  SE. 
extremity  of  the  mountain,  is  still  called  Fdmiea; 
and  as  such  fountains  were  generally  connected  vitb 
sacred  groves,  there  is  every  probability  that  this  was 
the  site  of  the  grave  and  sanctuary  of  the  godde»s. 
The  village  of  S,  OrmU^  which  stands  on  the  bili 
above  (a  shoulder  or  off- shoot  of  Soracte),  end  bears 
some  traces  of  having  been  an  andent  site,  is  thought 
by  Nibbj  and  Dennis  to  occupy  the  position  of  the 
andent  town  of  Feronia.  (Nibby,  Drnfond^  voL  u. 
p.  108;  Dennis,  ^Arttrio,  vol.  L  p.  180.) 

Pliny  mentions  a  Lucus  Feroniae  amoqg  the  ooio- 
nies  of  the  interior  of  Etmria:  and  fitan disorder  in 
which  he  describes  the  towns  of  thai  prorince,  there 
can  be  Uttk  doubt  that  he  mauis  the  cekbntfti  li>- 
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aditj  of  the  name  in  Soathera  Etniria.  But  it  Ib 
aingoler  that  Ptolemy,  who  alao  notices  a  Lncus 
Fenmiae,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  a  oolooia, 
plaoea  it  in  the  NW.  extremity  of  Etroriay  between 
the  Arnns  and  the  Macra.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  47;  Plin. 
iiL  5.  s.  8.)  No  other  notice  ocean  of  anj  each  place 
in  this  part  of  Etmria;  and  the  Liber  Coloniamm, 
though  unnsnallj  <x>pioas  in  its  description  of  the 
pruyinoe  of  Tiiscia,  mentions  no  such  colony  at  all. 
An  inscription,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  we  find 
the  name  of  "  Colonia  Julia  Felix  Lucoferonensis " 
(OrelL  4099),  refers  probably  to  the  Southern  Etna- 
can  town:  and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  name  should  have  been  altogether  misplaced  by 
Ptolemy,  than  that  there  should  hsn  existed  a  second 
colonjf  of  the  name,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
(Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  347.) 

S.  A  place  near  Tanacina,  on  the  border  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  where  there  existod  also  a  shrine  or 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Feronia,  with  a  fountain  and 
sacred  grove.  The  hitter  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
(**  Viridi  gaudms  Feronia  luco,"  Aen,  vii.  800)  in 
connection  with  Circeii  and  Anxur  (Tarracina),  and 
the  fountam  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  on  his  journey 
to  Brundusium,  as  adjtuniug  the  place  where  the 
travellers  quitted  the  canal  through  the  Pontine. 
Marshes,  and  from  whence  they  had  a  lone  ascent  of 
three  miles  to  Anxur.  (Hor.  JSaL  i.  5. 23.)  Diony- 
sius  relates  (ii.  49)  a  legend  of  the  temple  hanng 
been  founded  by  some  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who 
afterwards  settled  among  the  Sabines;  a  tale  which 
was  probably  derived  from  the  &ct  of  Feronia  being 
a  Sabine  divinity.  We  learn  from  Servius  that  there 
was  a  stone  neat  in  her  temple  here,  on  which  if  any 
slaves  took  their  seat  they  obtained  their  liberty. 
Feronia,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  especially  wor- 
shipped by  freed  men  and  women.  (Senr.  ad  Aen, 
viii.  564;  Liv.  xxii.  1.)  Vibius  Sequester  erro- 
neously speaks  of  a  lake  of  Feronia :  whether  he 
meant  the  fountain  of  that  name,  or  substituted 
"  Lacus  "  for  **  Lucas,"  is  uncertain.  (Vib.  Seq.  pb 
23;  Oberlin,«f<oc.) 

The  site  of  this  sanctuary  is  dearly  marked  at  a 
place  now  called  Torre  di  Terracinat  where  there 
is  a  beautiful  and  abundant  source  of  limpid  watere, 
breaking  out  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs  which  here 
bound  the  Pontine  Manhes,  and  some  remains  of  the 
temple  are  still  visible.  The  spot  is  just  58  miles 
from  Rome,  by  the  line  of  the  Appian  Way.  (Chaupy, 
Maison  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  p.  453.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

FERRA'RIA  PROM.     [Dianium.J 

FERRATUS  M.  {Jebel  Jiajura),  a  mountam. 
chain  of  Mauretania  Sitifensis,  running  SW.  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tubusuptus.  (Ammian.  Marc 
xxix.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

FESCE'NNIUM  (♦airWrioy,  Dionys.:  Eth.  Fe- 
■cenninus),  an  ancient  town  of  Etmria,  situated  not 
yery  hr  from  Falerii,  with  which  it  always  appeara 
in  close  connection.  Dionysius,  indeed,  expressly 
tells  us  that  the  Falisci  had  two  cities,  Falerii  and 
Feacennium ;  and  other  authore  confirm  this  by 
ascribing  the  same  Argive  or  Pelasgic  origin  to  both. 
(Dionys.  i.  21 ;  Solin.  2.  §  7.)  It  is  very  probable 
also  that  the  "  Faliscum"  of  Strabo,  which  he  speaks 
of  as  a  town  distinct  from  Falerii  (v.  p.  266),  was 
no  other  than  Fescennium.  Virgil  mentions  the 
"  Fescenninae  acies "  among  the  Etruscan  forces 
that  followed  Tumus  to  the  war  against  Aeneas 
(^Aem.  vii.  695) ;  but  no  independent  notice  of  Fescen- 
nium oocnn  in  history,  and  it  appean  certain  that 
it  was  merely  a  dependency  of  Falerii,  and  followed 
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the  fbrtunes  of  that  dty,  doxiog  the  poiod  of  its 
greatness  and  power.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  oC 
Fescennia  (as  he  writes  the  name)  as  in  his  time  an 
independent  munidpal  town  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  but  this  is 
the  only  notice  we  find  of  it  under  the  Roman  ]&n- 
pire;  and  we  have  no  due  to  its  position  beyond  that 
of  its  proximity  to  Falerii.  Hence  the  determinatioc 
of  its  site  has  been  involved  in  the  confusion  which 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  that  of  the  more  important 
dty;  and  both  G^  and  Mttller  have  placed  Fescen- 
nium at  Cwiia  Caitdlana.  It  may,  however,  b« 
regarded  as  certain  that  that  city  occupies  the  site 
of  tbe  ancient  or  Etruscan  Falerii  [Falerii]  ;  and 
we  must  therefore  seek  for  Fescennium  elsewhere. 
A  local  antiquarian  (Antonio  Massa),  whose  opinion 
has  been  followed  by  Cluver  and  several  other  writen, 
would  place  it  at  GaUete^  a  viUage  about  9  miles  to 
the  N.  of  CivUa  CatteUtma,  where  some  Etruscan 
renuuns  have  been  found.  Mr.  Dennis  has  pointed 
out  another  site,  a  short  distance  from  BorgKeUo  on 
the  Tiber,  between  that  village  and  CorcAuino,  where 
there  are  unquestionable  remains  of  an  Etruscan  dty 
(part  of  the  walls,  &c  bemg  still  visible),  which 
appear  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  those 
of  Fescennium,  They  are  dbtant  about  6  miles 
from  Civita  CaHeUatM,  and  indicate  the  site  of  a 
city  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  spot  is  marked 
only  by  a  ruined  church,  named  &  Silvettro,  (Den- 
nis, Etrurja^  vol.  i.  pp.  152 — 162;  Cluver,  JtaL 
p.  551 ;  Nibby,  Dmtomif  voL  ii.  p.  28.) 

It  is  angular  that  a  place  which  seems  to  hara 
been  of  so  little  importance  as  Fescennium,  should 
apparently  have  given  name  to  a  particuhur  branch 
of  literature,  —  the  "  Fescennini  versus,**  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  originally  a  kind  of  rude  dramatio 
entertainment,  or  rustic  dialogue  in  verse:  though, 
when  these  were  superseded  by  more  polished  dra^ 
matic  productions,  the  name  of  Fescennini  was  re- 
tained, principally,  if  not  exclnsivdy,  for  verses  sung 
at  nuptial  festivities,  when  great  licentiousness  S 
language  was  permitted,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
older  Fescennine  dialogues.  (Liv.  vii.  2 ;  Hor.  Ep^ 
iL  1.  145;  Catull.  Izi.  127;  Claudian,  FescemUna, 
xi. — xiv. ;  Senec.  Med.  113.^  The  only  authore 
who  es^rtiiljf  derive  these  dialogues  from  Fescen- 
nium are  Servius  {ad  Aen.  vii.  695)  and  Festus  (v, 
Fescennini,  p.  85);  and  the  former,  strangdy  enough, 
calls  it  a  town  o/ Campania,  probably  by  a  confusion 
^tween  the  Fescennini  and  Atellanae  [AtellaI; 
but  the  name  is  in  itsdf  strong  evidence  in  favour  df 
their  derivation  from  thence.  And  though  we  are 
unable  to  account  for  the  application  of  such  a  local 
epithet  to  a  class  of  oompositims  which  must  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  the  spontaneous  effusions  of 
rustic  character,  the  same  remark  applies  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  ^'fabulae  AteUanae,**  which  could 
hsjdly  have  been  confined  to  the  one  city  of  Cam- 
pania  to  which  they  owe  their  name.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears unreasonable  to  reject  the  obvious  derivation 
from  Fescennium  (as  Klotz  and  Bemhardy  have 
done),  merely  because  we  cannot  explain  the  origin 
of  the  appellation.  (See  on  this  subject  MUller, 
Etruiker,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284—286 ;  Klotz,  Bomische 
Literai.  Geschichte,  vol.  L  p.  293;  Bemhardy,  Horn, 
Literatur.  note  1 18.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

FIBRE'NUS,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  which  falls  into  the  Liris  on 
its  left  bank,  about  4  miles  below  So-a  and  less 
than  3  from  Arpinum.  It  is  still  called  the  Fibreno, 
though  more  commonly  known  in  the  country  as 
the  Fmme  della  Potta  from  the  viUa^  of  La  Poita^ 
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l)eiMiith  wb!cb  it  his  its  source.  Its  whole  eoone 
does  not  exceed  7  or  8  miles  in  length :  bnt,  like 
manj  riven  in  a  limestone  conntry,  it  rises  all  at 
once  with  a  considerable  Tolome  of  water,  which 
forms,  in  the  first  instance,  a  deep  and  dear  pool, 
or  little  lake,  from  iriieuoe  its  waters  flow  in  a 
channel  of  10  or  12  jards  in  breadth,  but  of  great 
depth  and  remarkable  clearness.  This  insignificant 
but  beautiful  stream  derives  a  high  d^ree  of  in- 
terest from  the  description  of  it  hy  Cicero,  whose 
paternal  villa  was  sitnated  on  its  immediate  banks, 
or  even  as  it  would  appear  on  an  island  surrounded 
by  its  waters.  Great  doubts  have,'  however,  been 
nused  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  this  villa.  The 
Opinion  commonly  adopted  places  its  site  in  an  island 
formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Fibrenus,  just  above  its 
donfinence  with  the  Liris,  where  there  now  stands 
A  convent  called  &  IkHnemoo^  and  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  are  certainly  visible. 
Others,  however,  have  transferred  it  to  a  smaller 
island,  now  called  La  Catnelkij  about  a  mile  higher 
up  the  stream.  This  islet  seems  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  description  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  De  Legiktu  of  the  spot,  "  insula  quae 
Set  in  Fibreno,**  where  that  dialogue  was  held  ;  but 
this  is  clearly  represented  as  at  some  distance  from 
the  villa  itself,  and  approached  by  foUowing  the 
shady  banks  of  the  river.  Hence  it  seems  probable 
that  the  villa  may  have  been  at  S.  DomenicOt  while 
the  *^  palaestra,**  or  planted  grove  for  exercise,  which 
Cicero  compares  wiUi  the  Amalthea  of  his  fnend 
Atticna,  was  in  the  little  island  of  Cameiku  This 
appeara  to  be  the  same  which  he  elsewhere  (eul  A  U. 
zii.  12)  calls  "insula  Arpinas."  The  FH>reno  is 
•till  remarkable  for  its  extreme  coldness,  a  quality 
eommon  to  many  rivers  which  rise  undo*  simihur 
circumstances.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  1,  3,  7\ue,  v.  26, 
ad(lF,'m,l,ad  AU,  xiii.  16;  Bomanelli,  vol  iil 
pp.  366—371 ;  Eelsall,  Excurnon  to  Arpino,  pp. 
89—100  ;  Hoare,  Ckutical  Tour,  vol  i.  p.  293.) 

The  villa  of  Cicero  passed,  at  a  later  period,  into 
fhe  hands  of  the  poet  ^us  Italicus,  who  is  the 
only  other  author  besides  Cicero  Uiat  mentions  the 
name  of  the  Fibrenos.  (SiL  ItaL  viii.  401 ;  Martial, 
xL  48,  49.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

FICANA,  an  andent  dty  of  Latium,  which  fi- 
gures in  Roman  history  only  on  the  occasion  of  its 
conquest  by  Ancus  Miurcius,  who  is  sud  to  have 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Home,  and  destroyed 
the  city  itsdf.  (Liv.  L  S3 ;  Dionys.  iii.  38,  where 
the  editions  have  Fidenae,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  event  referred  to  is  the  same  related  by 
Livy.)  It  is  certain  that  it  was  never  repeopled  : 
its  name  is  found  m  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latium  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  is  noticed  also  by  Festus 
(y.  PuSia  Sdxa)  as  a  place  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  latter  passage,  however,  affords  us  a  clue  to  its 
position  ;  according  to  Antistius  Labeo  there  dted, 
It  was  sitnated  <m  the  Via  Ostiensis,  eleven  miles 
from  Rome,  and  apparently  immediately  adjoining 
the  Tiber,  on  which  it  had  a  port,  at  a  place  called 
by  Fabins  Pictor  the  Puilia  Saxa.  A  rocky  hill, 
abuUing  on  the  Tiber,  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Os- 
tiensis, at  the  required  distance  from  Rome,  now 
marked  by  a  farm  called  Dragoneello^  may  there- 
fore he  presumed  to  be  the  site  of  Ficana,  though 
DO  ruins  remain.  (Oell,  Top.  of  Rome^  p.  245; 
Nibby,  IHntomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FICUXEA  or  FICU'LNEA  («i(C($Avcoi,  Dionys.: 
Eth.  Ficuleas-ltis,  Van*. ;  Ficulensis,  Cic  et  Inscr.: 
Csmrmt),  a  dty  of  andent  Latium,  situated  on  the 
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Via  Nomeptaaa,  between  Rome  and  K« 
is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  eariy  Roman  wBav^i^ 
both  by  Livy  and  Dionydoa.  The  latter  tdk  rs 
that  it  wss  founded  by  tbe  Aborigines,  togetlMr  vitfa 
Antemnae  and  Tellenae  (L  16).  Its  name  appears 
also  among  the  dties  of  the  Prisd  Latini  sabdned 
by  the  elder  Tarqnin  (Liv.  L  38):  and  ad  zt  is  nt 
longer  found  in  the  list  of  the  UtiTty  L^tin  cities 
that  composed  the  League  in  b.  C  493  (Diunysu  v. 
61),  we  may  probably  oondude  that  it  eontinoed 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Rome.  Kor  does 
it  again  figure  in  any  of  the  ordinary  histories  of 
Rome;  but  Varro  has  prescrred  to  m  a  txaditioa 
(de  Xr.Xr.vi.  18)  which  represents  tbe  Fienleatea, 
Fidenates,  and  other  ndghbouring  **  populi  "*  as  sud- 
denly taking  up  arms  against  Rome,  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  and  prudndng  fir  a  tima 
a  panic  terror  in  the  dty,  the  memory  of  which  was 
recorded  by  a  festival  called  the  Poplifogia. 

No  subsequent  notice  of  Ficulea  itself  occsm  in  the 
Roman  history :  and  the  change  of  name  of  the  road 
which  led  thither  frtmi  Via  Ficulensis  to  Novnentaiia 
(Liv.  iii.  52)  may  probably  be  regarded  aa  a  prmf 
of  its  declining  importance.  But  the  **  a^cr  Fleo- 
lensis**  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  AtL  xii.  S4),  as 
well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  256.  where  it  is 
slightly  corrupted  into  Ficiliensis) :  and  Pliuy  notices 
the  Ficolenses  among  the  existing  towna  of  I.atinm 
(iii.  5.  s.  9).  These  indications  are  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  which  prove  that  it  still  snbd&ted  as  a 
municipal  town  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  thoaeh 
there  seem  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  feU  into 
decay  soun  after,  and  all  trace  of  it  disappeara  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  Dmtomi,  vol.  iL  pp.  45, 
46.) 

The  inscriptions  just  mentioned,  one  of  which  is 
interesting,  as  recording  the  institution  by  M.  Au- 
relius of  a  college  or  charitable  institutjon  for  boys 
and  girls,  who  were  called  "  Poeri  et  PueUae  Ali- 
mentarii  Ficolenaium  **  (OreH  /aser.  3364),  were 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  fium-honae  esUed 
Cesormt,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Nomentaiia.  about  9 
miles  from  Rome.  They,  therefore,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  Ficulea  of  Imperial  times,  at  least,  was  atuatcd  ia 
that  neighbourhood.  But  the  epithet  of  "  Ficulea  t«- 
tus,"  applied  by  Livy  to  the  ancient  Latin  city  (L  38), 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  distinct  firem  tha 
town  which  bore  that  name  in  his  day.  Martial  also 
speaks  of  "  Ficelias  veteres"  (vL  27),  aa  if  thcj 
were  in  the  immediate  neighbonrfaood  of  Nomentum; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  words  used  by 
Dionydus, — "  Ficubea,  which  adjoins  the  Coniiculan 
mountains'*  (LI  6.), — were  added  for  the  same  purpcse 
of  distinction.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
Ficulea  was  rituated  somewhere  within  the  confines 
of  the  tenmewto  or  domain  of  Ceearnd,  but  that  the 
ancient  Latin  dtj  occupied  a  ate  more  distant  from 
Rome,  and  nearer  to  Komentum,  either  oo  the  hill 
called  Monte  GentUe,  or  more  probably  on  that  now 
marked  by  a  lofty  tower  called  Torre  lApara.  This 
site,  which  is  1 1  miles  from  Rome,  and  om  the  Via 
Nomentana,  is  described  as  "  strewed  with  tiles  and 
pottery,  perhaps  one  of  the  surest  indicationa  of  aa 
ancient  dty.**     (Cell,  Top.  <^Rome,  p.  247.) 

One  of  the  inscriptions  above  mentioned  (OrelL  111) 
gives  us  the  names  of  two  Pagi  in  the  terriioffy  of 
Ficulea,  called  the  Psgus  Ulmanus  and  Transalroanns : 
hence  we  may  presume  that  the  brook  which  now 
flows  by  Cetarimi^  and  crosses  the  Via  Nome ntaoa 
near  the  Caeaie  din  Pom,  bore  ia  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Ulmua.  [E.  H.  B.} 
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FIDEVAE  (M9m,  Stnb^  Ptd^  bnt  *M^ 
in  Dionyiins,  and  the  aingaUr  fonn  Pxdbna  is  OMd 
bj  Virgil,  ^m.  vL  77S,  Bnd  bjr  Tadtos,  ^mi.  it.  63 : 
£tk,  Fidenls,  -itia;  «i8irrBM>f ,  Dion/B. :  C<w<e/  (Tw- 
M(0oX  AD  ancient  dtj  of  Latinm,  sitoated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  Via  SaUuria,  five  milet 
finom  Rome.  There  appears  no  doubt  that  it  was  ori- 
ginallj  and  properly  a  Latin  city.  Virgil  mentions  it 
Among  the  colonies  fonnded  by  the  kings  of  Alba;  and 
in  aoMrdanca  with  the  same  view,  Dionysins  relates 
that  Fadenae,  Cmstnmeriiun,  and  Nomentum  were 
fonnded  by  oolimists  hmn  Alba  led  by  three  brothers, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  founder  of  Fidenae. 
(Virg.  Ae^  vl  773;  Dionys.  iL  53;  Steph.  B. «.  v.) 
StiU  mors  dedsirs  is  it  that  its  name  is  fonnd  in 
Pliny  in  the  list  of  the  towns  that  were  aocostoroed 
to  share  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  AlbanMonnt  (Plin. 
Sii.  fi.  8. 9.  {  69.)  On  the  other  hand,  Livy  expressly 
tells  ns  it  was  of  Etmscan  origin  ("  Nam  Fioenates 
qnoqne  Etmsd  fhemnt,"  L  15);  and  not  only  gives 
tfai&  as  a  reason  for  the  dose  connection  between  the 
Vdentes  and  Fidenatest  bnt  even  notices  that  the 
people  of  Fidenae  had  only  learnt  the  Latin  language 
from  thdr  interoonrse  with  the  Boman  colonists  (L 
27).  The  last  statement  is  evidently  a  mere  touch 
added  by  the  historian  himself,  and  only  serves  to 
prove  his  conviction  of  thdr  Etruscan  descent  No 
other  writer  alludes  to  this  extension  of  the  Tuscan 
power ;  and  though  Fidenae  frequently  appears  in 
•Uianoe  with  Veii  (for  which  thdr  relative  podtion 
will  snffidently  account),  we  find  no  trace  of  its 
holding  any  relations  with  the  other  Etmscan  dties. 

The  dose  proximity  of  Fidenae  to  Roma  would 
natnially  bring  it  early  into  oollidon  with  the  rising 
dty:  and  acowdingly  we  find  that  hardly  any  other 
dty  playa  so  important  a  part  in  the  earliest  history 
of  Borne.  All  authors  agree  in  representing  it  as 
ongagedin  warwithBomoIus:  acooniing  to  Plutarch 
(iSom.  17)  it  took  part  with  Caenina  and  Antemnae 
in  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  rape  of  the  women; 
bat  ndther  Livy  nor  Dionydus  mentions  it  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  both  refer  the  first  hostilities  to  the  period 
after  the  death  of  Tatiua.  According  to  their  ob- 
Tiously  fabulous  account  the  dty  itadf  was  taken  by 
Bomulus,  who  oocufned  it  with  a  garrison  or  colony 
of  300  men ;  a  number  exaggerated  by  Plutarch  to  the 
absurd  amount  of  2500  colonists,  of  whom  he  reprs- 
■ents  2000  as  shortly  after  cut  off  by  the  Etruscans. 
(Liv.  L  14, 15;  Dionys.  ii  53;  Pint.  Bom,  23,25.) 
Aa  usually  happens  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  aU 
trace  of  tfaisBomnlian  odony  subsequently  disappears. 
Fidenae  is  noticed  during  the  reign  of  Numa  as  an 
independent  dty,  nuuntaining  friendly  rdations  with 
the  peaceful  king,  while  under  his  successor  Tullus 
Hootilius  it  again  united  with  the  ndghbouring  Veii 
•gainst  the  gniwing  power  of  Rome.  (Dionys.  ii. 
72,  iiL  6;  Liv.  i.  27.)  Their  combined  forces  were 
defeated  under  the  wdls  of  Fidenae,  and  according 
to  Dionydus  the  dty  itself  was  soon  after  bedded 
by  Tullus,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Yet  after 
this  we  find  Fidenae  again  engaging  in  suocesdve 
wars  with  Ancna  Marcius  and  Tarquinius  Priacus, 
and,  if  we  may  beUeve  the  Roman  historians,  suoces- 
drely  c^)tnred  by  both  monarchs,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  even  represented  as  having  agdn  established  there 
*  Boman  colony.  (Dionys.  iiL  39,  40, 50,  57.)  It 
is  evident  that  no  relianoe  can  be  placed  upon  these 
fisets  as  historical;  bnt  the  inference  that  Fidenae 
waa  really  (as  described  by  the  Roman  historians)  a 
large  and  powerful  dty,  dmost  on  a  par  with  Vdi, 

ly  fUrly  be  admitted.    It  is  remarkable  aUo  that 
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it  appears  to  have  held  a  veiy  independent  podtioB, 
and  appears  sometimes  in  league  with  the  Latins,  at 
others  with  the  Sabines,  but  most  frequently  with 
the  Veicotes.  After  the  expuldan  of  the  Tarquina 
from  Room,  Fidenae  is  represented  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  attempting  tiieir  restoration,  and  for 
this  purpose  entered  into  a  league  first  with  the  Sa- 
bines, and  afterwards  with  the  Latins ;  bnt  both 
attempts  proved  abortive,  and  in  b.  a  496  the  Fide- 
nates,  abandoned  by  their  allies,  wore  oompdled  to 
surrender  to  the  Roman  arms.  (Liv.  ii  1 9 ;  Dionys 
T.  40, 43, 52, 60.)  Hence  the  name  of  Fidenae  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  given  by  Dionysins  immediatdy 
afterwards  of  the  confederate  dties  of  Latium,  and  it 
IS  probable  that  it  did  not  at  this  time  form  part  of  the 
Latin  League.  From  this  time  the  Fidenates  appear 
to  have  continued  tranquil  for  a  condderable  period, 
till  in  B.  c.  438  they  were  agun  induced  to  nmta 
with  their  old  allies  the  Vdentes,  and  by  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  produced  an  irremediable 
breach  with  the  republic  Thdr  <x>mbined  forces 
were,  however,  agdn  defeated  by  Cornelius  Cossus 
under  the  very  walls  of  Fidenae  (Liv.  iv.  17 — 19X 
and  a  few  years  after  Fidenae  itself  was  again  taken 
(Id.  22).  Yet  in  b.  c.  426  we  find  both  the  Vdentca 
and  Fidenates  once  more  in  arms,  and  the  latter  city 
was  once  more  captured  by  the  dictator  Quinctiua 
Pennus.  (Id.  iv.  31 — 34.)  On  this  occasion  we  are 
told  that  it  was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves ;  and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  dty 
itself  was  destroyed,  —  the  expresdoo  of  Florus, 
"Crematl  suo  igne  Fidenates"  (i.  12.  §  4),  bdng 
evidently  a  mere  rhetoricd  flourish  derived  from 
Livy*s  language, — its  humiliation  must  have  been 
complete;  for,  with  the  exception  of  an  obscure  notice 
in  Varro  (L.L.  vi.  18)  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  tlie 
people  of  Fidenae,  Ficulea,  and  the  ndghbouring 
towns  just  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 
we  hear  no  more  of  Fidenae  as  an  independent  dty. 
(Fur  the  history  of  these  wars,  see  Niebuhr,  vd.  ii., 
and  ^ontmxaktAU.'L(Uim*ch«  ChorograpkUf  pp.241 
—245.) 

Though  we  have  no  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Fidenae,  which  according  to  Varro  was  oertdnly  in 
existence  after  the  Gaulish  War,  b.  o.  389,  it  seems 
to  have  rapidly  sunk  into  a  state  of  complete  decay, 
and  before  the  doee  of  the  republic  had  dwindled 
into  an  insignificant  village.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  aa 
a  very  poor  and  decayed  place;  and  Strabo  terms  it 
(like  Collatia  and  Antemnae)  a  mere  village^  the  ex>> 
dudve  property  of  one  individual.  Horace  also 
refers  to  Fidenae  and  Gabii  as  dmost  proverbial 
instances  of  deserted  villagea  (**  Gabiis  desertior 
atqne  Fidenis  vicus,"  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1 1.  7) ;  and  Juvenal 
more  than  once  refers  to  the  same  places  as  poor  and 
rustic  country  towns  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35; 
Strab.  V.  p.  230 ;  Juv.  vL  57,  x.  100).  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  Fidenae  never  lout  its  munidpal  rank: 
Cicero,  in  the  pairfMige  already  cited,  mentions  it 
among  the  "  oppida  "  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  fiourishing  dties  of 
Campania;  and  Juvenal  notices  it  as  retaining  its 
local  magistrateb  ('*  Fidenarum — potestas,**  x.  100), 
which  are  nientiuned  also  in  inscriptions.  It  is 
therefore  a  complete  error  on  the  part  of  Pliny  to 
reckon  Fidenae  among  the  '*  popoli  **  of  Latium,  which 
had  become  utterly  extinct  (iii.  5.  s.  9);  and,  by  a 
singular  inadvertency,  he  himself  afterwards  men- 
tions the  Fidenates  among  the  Sabines  in  the  fourth 
region  of  AugUNtus  (iii.  12.  s.  17).  The  Anio  being 
taken  as  the  limit  of  that  region,  Fidenae,  an  wdl  m 
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Nomentom,  came  to  be  oonadered  as  belongiog  to 
the  Sabine  territoiy,  tfaoogh  originallj  incladed  in 
Latiam. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberins  Fidenae  was  the  scene 
tH  a  fearful  catastrophe,  arising  from  the  fall  of  a 
temporaiy  wooden  amphitheatre  during  a  show  of 
gladiatorB,  that  had  drawn  together  vast  crowds  from 
Borne  and  the  neighboaring  towns.  By  this  accident 
lM>t  less  than  50,000  persons,  accordmg  to  Tacitns, 
were  killed  or  serioosly  hurt.  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  62, 
63;  Snet  Tib,  40.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Fidenae;  but  its  name  is  still  found  in  the 
Tabula  as  the  first  station  on  the  Salarian  Way, 
and  its  continued  existence  maj  be  traced  hj  in- 
scriptions  and  eccle^astical  leooHnds  down  to  the  se- 
venth century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  all  trace 
of  it  disappears.  (FtoL  iii.  1.  §  62;  Tab.  Psttt; 
Hurat  ln$cr,  p^  316,  no.  4;  Kibby,  Dintormj  toL  ii. 
p.  57.) 

Though  do  nuns  enst  on  the  site  of  Fidenae,  its 
position  may  be  identified  with  unusual  certainty. 
Andent  auUiors  concur  in  placing  it  at  the  dbtanoe 
of  5  miles  or  40  stadia  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Ssr 
laria;  and  we  gather  from  the  accounts  m  Livy  and 
Dionysius  that  it  was  situated  on  a  hill  with  steep 
or  precipitous  banks,  and  immediately  above  the 
Tiber.  All  these  conditions  aro  fully  answered  by 
the  site  at  Ctutel  Giubileo,  which  is  well  adapted  fv 
that  of  an  ancient  city.  The  hill  next  the  Tiber,  on. 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  was  probably 
the  ancient  arx  or  citadel ;  while  the  more  extensive 
phUau  on  the  £.  of  the  Via  Salaria  was  occupied  by 
the  city  itself.  The  sides  of  the  hill  appear  to  have 
been  in  many  places  cut  down  or  scarped  artificially, 
and  these  perpendicular  fitoes  contain  hoUows  whidi 
wero  probably  in  their  origin  sepulchral  Other  ex- 
cavations indicate  quarries;  aiul  we  know  firom  Vi- 
trnvius  that  the  tufb  of  Fidenae  was  one  of  those 
extmavely  worked  in  ancient  times.  (Vitruv.  ii.  7. 
§  1).  The  hill  of  Cattel  Giubileo  is  a  conspicuous 
object  in  the  view  of  the  Campoffna  from  the  hills 
above  Rome;  hence  we  find  llartial  noticing  **  the 
ancient  Fidenae,"  in  describing  the  same  view.  (Mart. 
It.  64.  15.)  A  plan,  as  well  as  descripdon  of  the 
Bte,  is  given  by  Oell  (Top,  of  Rome,  pp.  250 — 253 ; 
Kibby,  Dmtarm,  vol.  iL  pp.  51 — 61 ;  Dennis,  Etru- 
ria,  vol.  I  pp.  68 — 72  ;  Bormann,  AU.'LaHmtche 
Ckorographie,  p.  239).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIDE'NTIA  («(8cKr(a:  EA,  Fidentinus:  Borgo 
8.  Donmnd),  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  distant  15  miles  from  the  former  city.  (Plin.  iii. 
1.5.  B.  20;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  46;  Itin,  AmL  p.  288.)  Its 
name  is  cmly  mentiGned  in  histoiy  during  the  civil 
wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  when  M.  Lucullus, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Sulla,  was  besieged  within  its 
walls  by  the  lieutenants  of  Carbo,  but  by  a  sudden 
•ally  defieated  them  with  great  loss.  (Plut.  Stdl  27 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28;  Liv.  EpU,  Ixxxviii.)  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  time  a  place  of  consideration :  but 
though  Dotioed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  a  municipal 
town,  it  appears  to  have  subsequently  declined,  and 
is  called  in  the  Itineraries  in  more  than  one  passage 
"  Fidentiola  vicus,"  while  still  later  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  terms  it  merely  a  "  mansia"  (/lea.  AnL 
pp.  99, 127 ;  /<iik  JKsr.  p.  616.)  The  modem  Bargo 
8J)omtmo  derives  its  name  from  SLiXxnninus,  who, 
aoeording  to  ecclesiastical  traditions,  sufiered  mar- 
tyrdom at  a  plaoe  called  Julia,  in  the  tenitoiy  of 
Parma.  Its  distance  from  the  latter  city  proves  that 
it  occupied  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  Fidentia, 
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which  has  ionietuneB  been  emneooaly  tnneRfnl  Ii 
Fiormmioia  (Florentia).  [K.  H.  B.] 

FIGLINAE,  m  GaUia,  only  appears  in  the  Tab^ 
which  places  it  on  a  road  frtMn  \venam  (  Fteaw)  t0 
Valentia  ( Faibiee),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bhooe. 
Figlinae  was  about  half-way  between  Vieona  tad 
Tegna  (Tem).  The  site  is  unknown,  unless  it  bi 
FeiineSj  as  Walckenaer  makes  it.  [G.  L.] 

FILOMUSIACUM,  a  place  m  Gallia,  only  knows 
from  the  Table,  which  places  it  on  the  road  betwea 
Vesontio  (^Booh^oh)  and  Abi<4ica  (Ariofica,  iW 
lor/ter).  DAnvilfe  (iV«l>ee,  ^)  has  diseusMd the 
position  of  this  place,  which  is  uncertain.     [G.  L] 

FINES,  in  GalUa.  D'Anville  observes  {SoHet, 
4^f  Art.  Fmeti)j  that  there  woald  be  an  infinite 
number  of  places  with  this  name,  if,  in  addition  ta 
those  which  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Bidus 
period,  we  wen  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  is 
which  this  name  occurs,  and  which  the  Bomsn  re- 
cords do  not  mention.  It  is  on  the  cdd  roads  betwees 
the  towns  that  the  Itineraries  mark  the  places  called 
Fines.  D'Anville  enmnerstes  those  that  are  » 
marked,  proceedii^  in  hb  ennmcratiaa  from  sootii 
to  north. 

1.  FiiTBS  is  marked  by  the  Antonine  Itjaanj 
the  Table  between  Cabellio  (CopaiUom),  and  ApCs 
Julia  iApi),  Cabellk)  beknged  to  the  Cavsres  anl 
Apta  Jnha  to  the  Vulgientes,  and  Fines  msrked  the 
limits  of  the  two  peoples,  la  this  and  in  other  in- 
stances, owing  to  disovpandes  in  the  Itins.,  and  tbt 
want  of  any  name  correiiponding  to  Fines,  it  is  vi 
possible  to  fix  positimui  accurat^y ;  and  it  voold  bt 
mere  waste  of  time  to  give  conjecturea 

2.  The  Jerusalem  Itin.  |3aces  Fines  betweci 
Daviannm  [Daviakuii]  and  Vapincnm  (Gap), 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  territoiiea  this  Unol 
separated. 

S.  The  Table  pUues  Fines  on  a  road  between  To- 
loea  (roaJOMse)  and  Narbo  {Narbomm) ;  sad  vs 
may  consider  it,  perhaps,  as  indicating  the  boosdiiy 
between  the  depMidencies  of  these  t«a  greet  citiea 
The  pboe  cannot  be  found  with  certain^  ;  bet  tbi 
Table  makes  it  15  from  Toolooae  to  Baders,  and  19 
frtim  Badera  to  Flnea. 

4.  The  Table  places  Fines  xi  a  road  from  f«a> 
hum  to  Dibona,  that  is,  Divona  (CsAort);  sod 
Fines  is  28  from  Touiomse.  This  place  most  hats 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Totdotm  on  lbs 
road  to  CaAon,  The  next  station  to  Fines  and  10| 
M.  P.  from  it  is  Cosa  (Cos>  Thus  we  get  jnttf 
near  to  the  site  of  Fines.  Wakkenaer  fixes  itata 
place  called  Le  Fam,  that  is,  the  limit. 

5.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  TaUs  pkee  Tims 
on  a  road  firom  Burdigala  {Bordeaux)  lo  ikgianaa 
(Affek),  The  determinatiaa  of  the  positiao  teens 
very  doubtful  We  must  suppose  that  this  ;hes 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territocy  of  Aginmim,  far  it 
u  the  next  place  to  Aginnum. 

6.  The  Table  places  FSnea  half  way  betntca  Ve> 
sunna  (Periffueux)  and  Augustcritum  (Xmm^)> 
and  we  may  condnda  that  it  marked  the  liout  of 
the  teiritory  of  these  two  dtiea.  The  phoe  is  »< 
certain.    Walckenaer  fixea  it  at  Tkimere. 

7.  The  Table  marks  Fines  on  the  road  fitsa  Aflk 
gustoritum  (Lsmo^es)  to  Augustanenetam  (^j^ 
mont  en  Auvergne},  From  Adtodnnnm  C^.^"*^ 
the  second  place  after  Ltmogei,  to  Float  is  iO 
Gallic  leagues,  a  distance  which,  it  is  nPP^ 
conducts  us  to  the  oanunencement  of  the  ^^'^'^^ 
the  Arvemi,  to  which  Angustonemetam  bd«H- 

8.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  tha  Table  piaes  Fiaa 


betwMo  Limonum  (FoiHert)  and  Ai^gentomagns 
(Atyenton  en  Berrt)  ;  and  half  way  between  the 
two  towns.  D'Anville  sappooes  that  Fines  may  be 
reprcaented  by  ffdm,  which  is  situated  at  the 
boundary  of  the  temtory  of  the  Hctones  or  PictaTi, 
to  wbtch  Limonum  belonged,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges.  He  adds, 
wlut  seenjs  probable,  that  JTemf  may  be  a  oormpted 
ibrm  of  Fines. 

9.  The  AntoD.  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Coodate 
Redonum  {Betmes)  and  Alauna  [Aijluka],  and 
28  M.  P.  from  Beimet,  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Fines  marks  the  limits  of  the  territmy  of  the  Re- 
dones  on  the  road  to  Alauna ;  and  D'An^le  supposes 
that  it  marks  the  boundary  between  the  Bedones 
and  the  Abrincatui.  [Abrinoatui.]  D'Anville 
finds  here  also  a  place  called  Wines  or  Huinet  near 
the  sea,  which  he  supposes  to  represent  Fines;  but 
his  ailment  is  more  ingenious  than  satisfactoiy. 
Walckenaer  fixes  Fines  at  Aniram^  which  is  in  or 
▼eiy  near  to  a  strsight  line  joining  Retme*  and 
Avrtmehet. 

10.  Fines  occurs  in  the  Table  between  Subdin- 
iium  (Le  Man$\  the  capital  of  the  Conomani,  and 
Caesarodunun  {Tours) f  as  Walckenaer  has  it 
(^Giog.  des  G^mhi,  fe,  toL  iii.  p.  60).  D*AnviIle 
gives  a  difforent  account  of  the  matter,  which  is  too 
i^wcure  to  be  worth  discussing.  Walckenaer  iden- 
tifies Fines  with  Chdteau  du  Loir, 

11.  The  Table  marks  Fines  between  Genabom 
(^OrUans)  and  Agedincum  (SSnw).  The  distance  of 
Fines  from  Orleans  is  15  M.  P.  The  place  seems 
to  be  at  the  boundary  between  the  dioceses  of  Orleans 
and  SenSf  for  as  a  general  rule  the  limits  of  the  old 
French  dioceses  indicate  the  territory  of  the  Gallic 
cities.  Walckenaer  places  Fines  in  the  Forest  of 
Orleans,  The  next  place  to  Fines  is  Aquae  Segeste 
[A<2C7AB  Sboestk],  and  the  next  is  Sens. 

12.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Au- 
gusta Suessionnm  (^Soissons)  and  Durooortorum 
(iSetriM),  13  Gallic  leagues  from  Soissons^  and  12 
from  Bems.  The  inscription  of  Jon^erfi  places 
Fines  halfway  between  the  two  cities,  the  interval 
between  which  it  makes  24  Gallic  leagues.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  place  named  Fismes  repre- 
sents Fines,  for  the  distances  agree  as  well  as  we  can 
suppose  that  they  shouki,  when  we  do  not  know  pre- 
dfiely  the  points  in  the  two  towns  from  which  they 
were  measured;  and  Fismes  is  on  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  dioceses  of  Soissons  and  Reims, 

13.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  fines  between  Vi- 
rodunum  (^Verdun)  and  Iblluiurum.  The  next 
station  to  Ibliodurum  is  Divodurum  (^els).  The 
distance  from  Venkm  to  Fines  is  9  Gallic  lesgues, 
and  from  Fines  to  Ibliodurum  it  is  6.  Ibliodurum, 
as  the  name  shows,  is  on  a  river;  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  HamtonvilUf  at  the  passage  of  the  Iron,  The 
numbers  in  the  Itin.  fix  Fines  at  a  place  called 
MarcheoiUe,  between  Verdun  and  the  passage  of 
the  Iron;  and  the  word  MarchevUle  contains  the 
Teutonic  element  March  or  Marh^  which  means  a 
boundary  or  frontier.  It  is  probable  that  Fines 
marked  the  limits  of  the  Virodnnenses  and  the  Me- 
diomatrici,  whose  chief  place  was  Divodurum. 

14.  The  Table  places  Ad  Fines  next  to  a  place 
called  Nasinm  {Naix),  on  the  river  CVnes,  above 
Bar^le-Duc.  Nasium  is  one  of  the  towns  which 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Lend,  who  were  south  of  the 
HedlomatrJcL  Walckenaer  places  this  Fines,  ao- 
coidmg  to  his  exposition  {G^og,  voL  iii.  p.  87),  be- 
tweon  Kasium  and  TuUum  (TW),  and  at  a  place 
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called  /Vn9.  D'Anville  finds  a  ^aoe  eallsd  Feins^ 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Ometf  but  its  distance 
from  JVasr  does  not  agree  with  the  14  Gallic  leagues 
of  the  Table. 

15.  Both  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place 
fines  between  Vemania  (^fm$ttenstatU)  and  Vindo* 
nissa  (  WindiscX).  The  stations  are  in  this  order :— - 
Vemania,  Brigantia  (^rej^ens),  Arbor  Felix  {Arhon\ 
Fines  {Pfin),  Vitodurum  (Wmterthur),  and  Vin- 
douissa.  The  two  Itins.  agree  pretty  nearly  in  the 
distance  from  Arbor  to  Fines.  Arbor  {Arbon)  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Constant^  and  Pfyn  or 
Pfit  is  on  the  river  Tkur^  in  the  Thurgau.  D'An- 
ville observes  that  the  position  of  this  place  (Fines)L 
bdicates  the  boundary  which  the  Romans  had  fixed 
between  Maxima  Sequanorum  and  Bhaetia;  for  it 
appears  by  the  Notitia  of  the  Empire,  that  a  post 
which  was  establijihed  at  Arbore  {Arbon)^  between 
Fines  and  Brigantia,  was  under  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
neral who  commanded  in  Rhaetia.  [G.  L.] 

FINIS  BITHYNIAE.a  sUtion  onthe  road  which 
led  horn  Claudiopolis  to  Gordium  or  Jullopolis,  in 
GaUtia.  (/^  BierosoL)  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
it  appears  under  the  form  of  Finis  Ciliciae,  with 
which  it  must  not  be  confounded.  [£.  B.  J.J 

FIRMUM  (*lpiMtf:  Eth,  Firmanus:  Fermo),  an 
important  dty  of  Picenum,  situated  about  6  miles 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  25  from  Asculum.  We  have 
no  account  of  it  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Picenum,  but  it  was  doubtless  one  of  tlie  cities  of 
that  people,  and  after  their  subjugation  was  selected 
by  the  Romans  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony, 
which  was  settled  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Punic  War.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  Firmnm  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  thirty  Latin  colonies 
during  the  Second  Punic  War:  it  was  one  of  the  18 
which  continued  steadfast  to  Rome  under  the  most 
tiying  circumstances.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.)  During  the 
Social  War  (b.  a  90)  it  again  appears  as  a  strong 
fortress,  in  which  Pompeius  took  refuge  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Italian  generals  Judacilins  and  Afra- 
nius,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of 
the  latter,  whom  he  eventually  defeated  in  a  second 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Firmum.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  47  )  It  is  again  mentioned  during  the  Civi?  War 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  it  was  occupied  b^  the 
former  without  resistance.  (Cic.  odAU,  viii.  12.  B.) 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a  fresh  colony,  and  we 
find  it  in  consequence  bearing  in  inscriptions  the 
colonial  title,  though  Pliny  does  not  mention  it  ss 
such,  but  the  name  of  Firmum  appears  to  be  acci- 
dentally omitted  firom  his  text  (Plin.  ill.  13.  s.  18 , 
Lib,  Colon,  p.  226;  Orell.  Inscr,  2223, 31 18, 3406; 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  335.)  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Firmum  again  appears  as  a  strong 
fortress,  which  was  taken  and  retaken  by  Belisarius 
and  Totila.  (Procop.  B.  G,  ii.  16,  20,  iii.  11,  12.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  then  one  of  the  prindpal  towns 
of  Picenum,  as  it  continued  under  the  exarchs  of 
Ravenna,  and  has  retained  the  same  consideration 
ever  since.  It  is  still  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
capital  of  a  province  called  the  Marca  di  Fermo. 
It  is  frequently  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
Picenum  (^tpfwy  n«in|K<fy,  Strab. ;  Firmum  Picenum, 
Val  Max.  ix.  15.  1;  OreU.  Inscr,  3406),  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  avdding  confusion  with  some  other 
town  of  the  name,  but  no  such  is  known. 

About  5  miles  from  Fiimum,  at  the  mouth  of  thft 
little  river  Xeto,  was  the  port  or  emporium  of  the 
dty,  called  Castellum  or  Castrum  Furmanum,  whicL 
is  confounded  ^  Mela  with  Fiimum  itself.    It  ^ 
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stiir  caHed  Porto  di  Fermo.     (Plin.  /.  e. ;  MeL  il  4. 

L6;  Strah.  y.  p.  241.)  This  town,  which  wu  oo  the 
le  of  the  ooast-nwd  that  nnitod  the  Via  Salam 
with  the  Fkminia,  is  placed  bj  the  Itineraries  24 
H.  P.  from  the  moath  of  the  Trnentus,  and  22  from 
Potentia.  (/tin.  AfU.  pp.  101,  S13;  Tab.  PeuL) 
Tmnnm  itself,  being  situated  in  the  interior  <»i  a  lofty 
hillf  could  never  have  been  on  a  great  line  of  high 
road,  but  the  Itineraries  giTe  a  cross  line  passing 
from  Septempeda  (S.  Severmo)  through  Urbs  Salvia, 
]Rrmum,  and  Asculnm  to  Castrum  Tmentinnm. 
(Itin.  Ant  p.  316.)     [Picenuk.]     [E.  H.  B.] 

FISCELLUS  MONS,  a  loftj  mountain  forming 
part  of  the  central  and  most  elevated  chain  of  the 
Apennines.  Pliny  tells  ns  that  it  contained  the 
0onroes  of  the  river  Nar;  and  this  statement  would 
lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  group  now  known  as 
the  MonU  dtUa  Stbillat  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
rugged  portions  of  the  central  Apennines  [Apkr- 
xnrus],  rising  on  the  c<Hifines  of  the  Sabines  and 
IHcenum.  Silios  Italicus,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
to  connect  it  with  the  Vestini,  which  would  inlcUcate 
a  ntuation  somewhat  further  south.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
s.  17 ;  SiL  Ital.  viiL  517.)  The  sUtement  of  PUny 
would  deserve  the  roost  credit,  but  that  the  passage 
is  confused,  and  in  all  probiU)iUty  corrupt  (see  Sillig, 
ad  loeJ);  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  con- 
founded the  Nar  with  the  Velinus,  which  in  fiwt 
rises  in  the  lofty  mountain  group  immediately  on  the 
confines  of  the  Vestini  [Nab.]  Varro  speaks  of 
the  Mons  Fi;9oellus  and  Tetrica  (in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood) as  abounding  in  wild  goats;  meaning  pro- 
bably the  Ibex  or  Bouquetin  of  naturalists,  an  animal 
long  since  extinct  in  the  Apennines.  (Varr.  R,  R. 
11.  1.  §5,3.  §3.)  [E.  ILB.] 

FlXTUINUBf.  The  Table  has  a  road  from  Ag». 
dincum  (Seiu)  to  Fixtuinum,  passing  through 
Riobe  and  Calsgum  (^ChaiUy),  D'Anville  supposes 
it  to  be  the  latinum  of  Ptolemy,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Meldi.     [Iatinuk.]  [Q.  L.] 

FLANATICUS  SINUS  (Plin.  iiL  19),  or  FLA- 
NONICUS  (fKaywyiKhs  k6\wos,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.), 
the  gulf  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Libuniia,  which 
derived  its  name  from  a  people  calleJ  the  Fxjikates 

iPlin.  iiL  21).  Then  was  a  town  called  Flanona 
Plin.  Lc;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  2,  Fianona),  between 
Alvona  and  Tarsatica.  It  is  now  called  Cctnal  del 
QuamirOf  we'll  known  for  its  dangerous  navigation. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  AforUenegrOj  voL  i.  pi  48 ; 
Ndgebaur,  Die  Sud-Shven,  p.  249.)  [£.  B.  J.] 
FLAVU  CAESARIENSIS,  mentioned  in  the 
NotUia  as  being  a  division  of  Britain  under  the 
superintendence  olS  a  praeset ;  the  notice  being  as 
follows :  — 
Sub  disponiione  vtW  tpeetabiUtf  vioarU  BHUm- 


Contularea 

Maadmae  Caesarientit  g 

Valentiae, 

Praeiidet 

Britanmae  Primae; 

Britamuae  Secundaef 

Flaviae  Coitaarimm; 
The  other  notice  (for  there  an  only  two)  is  in  Rnftit 
Feetus  (^Breviaritim^  c.  3)  :  "  Snnt  in  Gallia  cum 
Aqnitania  et  Britanniis  deoem  et  octo  provinciae 
.  .  .  in  Britannia,  Maxima  Caesariensis,  Flavia, 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda." 

In  the  Bfap  of  the  Monumenta  Britannica,  the 
tonmnce  of  Flavia  Caesariensis  is  bounded  by  the 
(a)  ThUMi,  (i)  Waki,  (e)  tin  Mersey,  Don,  and 
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Humber,  (d)  the  German  Ocean;  ao  tbai  H  ooo- 
prises  the  midland  and  aasten  oounliai  and 
Lincolnshire. 

The  authority  for  these  fines  cf  denDaiCBtka  ii 
nnaatia&ctoij.  It  is  only  prvbahU^  first,  that  tht 
name  was  tiken  from  the  oonqnesta  made  bj  Fl^ 
vmt  Vespaaiauus;  and  secondly,  tiiat  the  aiea  thns 
named  wu  as  aforesaid.  [B.  G.  1*1 

FLAVI'NIUM  or  FLAYINA,  a  smaU  town  d 
Etruria,  known  only  from  Vizgil,  who  apeaks  of  the 
''Flavinia  arva,"  and  Silius  ItaUcos,  who  calls  the 
name  of  the  town  Flavina,— tboogh  Serrius  talk 
us  it  was  Fhivinium.  We  may  probably  infer,  fimn 
the  names  with  which  it  is  sssociated  bj  Viigi],  tfast 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbooifcaod  of  the  F»- 
liscans  and  Soracte;  and  it  has  been  placed,  with 
some  pUusibilxty,  at  Fiamo^  between  the  foot  cf  So- 
racte and  the  Tiber,  about  25  miles  fitom  Rome; 
(Virg.  Aen,  vu.  696,  and  8err.  ad  loci  SiL  ItsL 
vilL  492;  Gell,  Top,  of  Rome,  p.  244.)     rE.H.B.] 

FLA  VIOBBl'GA  l*)iaavtikptya, :  ytdb.  Port^ 
galeie'),  a  sea-port  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  ffispsoia 
Tarraconensis,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estnaiyot 
the  Nerva  (/irerrMm).  From  the  notice  of  it  in 
Pliny,  we  may  infer  that  it  received  its  name,  sad 
ita  rank  as  a  colony,  under  Vespasian  or  lltos; 
having  formerly  been  oUled  Amanom  portoi.  (P&n. 
iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Pliny  assigns  it  to  the  Vaninli,  bat 
Ptolemy  to  tlie  Autrignnes.  (Fiona,  Etp.  &  xxiv. 
p.  10;  Mariana,  HigL  ffitp.  iv.  4.)  [P.  &] 

FLAVIOBRIGANTIUM.    [BBioAmim.] 

FLAVIONA'VLA.     [Ahturml] 

FLAVIOTOLIS  («Aatfi^oXif  ar^XamUnkut), 
a  town  of  Cillcia,  to  the  west  of  Tanns.  From  ooidi 
found  at  Uahaky  it  is  manifest  that  this  place  oeco- 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Flaviopolia.  Bespectii^ 
its  histoiy  scarcely  anything  is  known,  and  it  csaoflt 
be  ascertained  whether  it  owed  ita  name  to  tbi 
emperor  Vespasian,  or  to  some  member  of  the  fsmiiy 
of  Constantino.  In  later  thnes  it  waa  the  lee  cf  a 
Christian  bishop.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  §  6 ;  Anmdell,  Am 
MmoTj  vol.  i.  p.  1 16.)  [L.  &] 

FLAVIO'POLIS.     [Cratba.] 

FLAVIUM  SOLVENSE,  a  town  in  NoriemB, 
probably  situated  in  the  neaghboarhood  of  VlnmnsL 
(PUn.  E,  N.  m.  27.)  In  inscripdooa  (Oralli,  a.  137^ 
foil.)  it  is  called  Flavia  Soha,  Aocotding  to  soms 
the  modem  Sol/eld  has  derived  its  name  from  StA- 
vense;  but  oomp^  Linhard,  Getek  wm  JTram,  t  ^ 
326.  [L.&] 

FLENIO,  a  place  which  the  Table  fixes  oo  a  nial 
from  Noriomagus  (iyjfRM^en)  to  Logdonnm  {Leidm}. 
The  next  station  to  Lngdonmn  is  Fonmi  Hadiisni 
(^Voorbtirg);  and  the  next  station  to  Forum  Bs- 
driani  is  Flenio.  The  distance  between  Foram  Hadii- 
aniandFlenioisl2M.P.  D'Anville  fixes  Fkninm  si 
FZoardM^efi  on  the  if ooi.  This  place  was  {inbslily 
the  chief  town  oo  the  river  in  the  Roman  time,  si  it 
was  certainly  for  a  k>ng  time  after,  and  befae  the  ri« 
of  RoUerdam,  which  is  not  mentiooed  nntiJ  tin 
14th  oentury.  D'Anville  eatabtishes  the  fed  of 
Flenio  being  the  centre  of  some  road  by  theeridnes 
of  a  milestone  which  was  dog  up  at  a  placs  eslM 
Monster  near  ^^Graveemde,  with  the  number  xil 
upon  it,  a  distance  whidi  fits  no  pboe  exospt  FZoor- 
dififfem.  The  distances  in  this  part  of  GsJlia  srs  ia 
Roman  miles.  [6.  L.] 

FLETIO,  b  placed  in  the  Table  m  the  n»d 
along  the  Bhlne  fimn  Logdnmun  Batavoron  {UU'^)* 
to  Noviomagus  (AjfMcyea).  The  positiao  of  Alb^ 
nianae  (^^lAsfi)  between  Laden  and  Fklioii«B 
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asUblbhed;  and  the  distance  between  AihanUna^ 
•ud  Fletio  is  19  U.  P.  Fletio  is  Vleuten,  accord- 
ing  to  D'Aoville  and  others  who  have  followed  his 
opinion.  [6.  L.) 

FLEVO  LACUS,  and  FLEVUM  OSTIUM.  Dru- 
sus,  the  son  of  Livia.  and  the  brother  of  Tiberias,  when 
be  held  a  command  on  the  Rhine,  employed  his  men 
in  making  a  canal  to  join  the  Rhine  and  the  Ystel. 
This  canal,  called  the  Fossa  Drusiana  or  Foesae 
Drusinae,  commences  below  the  separation  of  the 
Jihme  and  WacUj  and  joins  the  Tuel  near  Doe^mrg, 
(Tac.  ^iwt.  ii.  8 ;  Suet.  Claud.  1.)  Gemianicas, 
the  son  of  Drusos,  passed  with  his  ships  from  the 
Rkinef  throogh  this  canal,  into  the  lakes  and  the 
ocean,  and  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Amisia  {Ems), 
The  water  of  the  Bkine  being  thus  partly  diverted 
into  the  Fsse/  made  a  new  oatlet  for  that  river, 
which  oatlet  Pliny  (iv.  15)  calls  Flevam.  He  says 
*  that  Helium  and  Flevum  are  Ujo  names  of  the  two 
mouths  into  which  the  Rhine  is  divided,  on  the 
north  flowing  into  lakes,  on  the  west  into  tlie  river 
Mosa;  it  preserves  by  an  outlet  intermediate  between 
the  two  a  uMidenite  channel  for  its  own  name.**  The 
Helium  Ostium  is  the  outlet  of  ihe  Mao*,  which 
now  receives  the  Vahalis  ( Waal},  The  outlet  of 
the  Flevum  Ostium  was  into  a  lake,  which  Mela 
(iii.  2)  thus  describes:  "  The  Rhine  not  far  from  the 
sea  is  distributed  in  various  directions,  but  to  the 
left  the  Rhenus  is  a  riv«r  even  then  and  until  it 
enters  the  sea;  on  the  right  it  is  at  first  narrow  and 
like  onto  itself,  afterwards  the  banks  recede  from 
one  another  far  and  wide;  and  now,  no  longer  a  river 
bat  a  large  lake,  it  is  called  Flevo  where  it  has 
filled  the  plains;  and  sorrounding  an  isbnd  of  the 
■ame  name  it  becomes  agun  more  contracted,  and 
flowB  out  again  in  the  form  of  a  river.**  Mela  here 
mentions  onlj  two  mouths,  but  Ptolemy  (iv.  9),  be- 
sides the  oatlet  which  he  calls  the  Mosa  [Musa], 
enumerates  a  western  outlet  of  the  Rhine,  a  middle 
outlet,  and  an  eastern  outlet;  the  last  ought  to  oorre- 
spcmd  to  the  Flevum.  The  lake  which  Mela  describes 
corresponds  to  the  Zmder  Zee,  Ukert  (^GaUien^ 
1^  151)  observes  that  Mela  does  not  say  that  the 
Flevum  enters  the  sea;  and  he  translates  the  last 
words,  **  iterumque  fiuvius  emittitur,"  '*  and  comes 
as  a  river  out  of  the  Uke."  He  admits,  however, 
tiiat  Mela  assumed  that  the  Flevum  entered  the 
aea;  and  nobody  can  doubt  that,  when  Mela  says  it 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a  river,  he  means  to 
WKj  that  it  enters  the  sea  in  a  form  like  the  other 
branch,  though  its  course  had  been  made  different 
hj  passing  through  a  great  lake.  Geographers  have 
attempted  to  determine  Mela*s  island,  which  is  a 
useless  attempt,  for  the  Uke  has  undergone  great 
changes  since  Mela's  time;  and,  besides  that,  his 
description  nuiy  not  be  exact.  It  is  certain  that 
there  were  large  lakes,  or  a  large  lake,  near  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhme ;  for,  besides  the  passage  of 
Tadtoa  already  mentioned,  be  says  that  Germanicus, 
on  a  previous  occasion  {Aim,  i.  60),  after  sending 
Caecina  through  the  country  of  the  Bmcteri  te  the 
Amisia,  and  appointing  Pedo,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Frisian  oountiy,  to  command  the  cavaliy, 
embarked  four  legions  aiid  took  them  through  the 
lakes.  Infimtry,  eavaliy,  and  fleet  all  met  at  the 
Amisia.  Theee  lakes  then  were  navigable  in  the 
Boman  period;  and  it  is  an  enroneous,  though  com- 
man  statement,  that  the  Zuider  Zee  did  not  exist 
then. 

The  enlargemeDt  that  the  Zuider  Zee  has  received 
bj  the  tDeraaehment  of  the  aea  has  probably  been 
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chiefly  on  the  west  side,  where  the  coast  is  flat  and 
the  water  is  shallow.  Along  the  east  side  there  is 
deeper  water.  In  1S19  the  sea  is  said  to  have 
brokok  in  and  to  have  carried  away  the  dikes;  and 
another  invasion,  in  1282,  which  did  great  damage, 
is  also  recorded.  It  seems  probable  that  the  outlet 
of  the  Zuider  Zee  is  the  part  that  has  been  chiefly 
ralarged,  the  part  that  lies  north  of  the  channel 
between  Stavoren  and  MedenbUk,  for  it  is  said  that 
old  Stavoren  was  swallowed  op  by  the  sea. 

It  is  conjectured  by  Walckentur  that  the  Nabalia  of 
Tacitus  {HitL  v.  26)  is  the  Yeady  and  that  the  Fossa 
of  Drusus,  from  ^rnAetm  to  the  Yud  at  Doeehurg^ 
formed,  with  the  course  of  the  Yeed  into  the  lake 
or  kkes,  the  north-eastern  limit  of  GauL  He  further 
conjectures  that  tlie  name  Flevum  was  given  to  the 
stream  which  flowed  out  of  the  lake  into  the  North 
sea.  Accordingly,  he  supposes  that  the  Gastellum 
Flevum  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  72)  may  have  been  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Flevum,  which  channel  completed  the 
north-eastern  limit  of  Gallia.  He  further  suppoees 
that  the  idland  of  Vlieandf  one  of  the  four  which 
lie  in  front  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  form  a  barrier 
against  the  ocean,  may  represent  the  Flevum  Gas- 
tellum. (Walckenaer,  GiSog.  dee  Gauletf  vol.  ii.  p. 
294.) 

Thus  the  Flie-Stroom^  between  the  islands  of 
Vlieiand  and  ScheUing^  may  represent  the  old  mouth 
of  the  Flevum,  as  it  subsisted  before  the  great 
flood  of  the  13th  century  enkrged  the  lake  Flevo^ 
detached  the  islands  of  Schelling  and  Ameland 
fii>m  the  main,  and  buried  in  its  waters  the  nume- 
rous villages  of  the  district  oS  Stavoren.  (Walckenaer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  201.)  [G.  L.! 

FLEVUM,  a  fortress  mentioned  bj  Tacitus  {Aim, 
iv.  72),  of  which  the  probable  position  is  given  in 
the  preceding  article.  [L.  S.] 

FLKXUM  (^Xtf^oy),  a  town  of  some  importanos 
in  Pannonia,  in  the  south  of  Carmuntum.  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  §  3)  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  I41h  legion,  while  the  Notitia  Imperii  de- 
scribes it  only  as  the  station  of  a  division  of  cavalry. 
(Comp.  Hin.  Ant.  pp.  247,  267.)  [L.  S.] 

FLO'RENTIA.  1.  («\Mpcrrla,  Ptol.:  £th.  Flo- 
rentinus  :  Florence  ;  in  Italian,  Ftrenze,  but  in  old 
writers  Fiorema),  a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the 
river  Amos,  about  3  miles  S.  of  Faesulae.  Though 
celebrated  in  modem  times  as  the  capital  of  Tuscany, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  independent  republic, 
it  was  not  a  place  of  much  note  in  antiquity.  Ko 
trace  of  its  existence  is  fumid  in  Etruscan  times;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  derived  its  first  origin  as  a 
town  from  the  Roman  colony.  The  date  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  thb  is  not  quite  clear.  We  kam  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  tliat  a  colony  was  settled 
there  by  the  triumvirs  after  the  death  of  Caesar 
{Lib.  Colon,  p.  213);  but  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  one  had  previously  been  established 
there  by  Sulla.  There  is  indeed  no  direct  authoritj 
for  this  fact,  any  more  than  for  that  of  the  new  town 
having  been  peopled  by  emigrants  who  descended 
from  the  rocky  heights  of  Faesulae  to  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Ajuus;  but  both  circumstances  are  in 
themselves  probable  enough,  and  have  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditlcMiary  authority  which  has  been  generally  received 
by  the  Florentine  historians.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p. 
135.)  A  passage  of  Florus  also  (iii.  21.  §  27),  in 
which  he  enumerates  Florentia  (or,  as  some  MSS. 
give  the  name,  Fluentia)  among  the  towns  sold  bj 
auction  by  order  of  Sulla,  is  only  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  that  its  lands  were  divided  Among  nfw 
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colonists.  (Zompk,  de  CoUm.  p.  253.)  Bnt  lie  Is 
eertainlj  in  error  in  reckoninf?  Florentia  at  this  time 
among  the  ^'monidpia  Italiae  splendidissiDia:''  it 
could  not  have  been  a  municipal  town  at  all;  and 
from  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  it  during  the  cam- 
paign of  the  consnl  Antonins  against  Catiline,  in 
the  immediate  neighboariiood  of  Faesalae,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  even  then  a  place  of  any  im- 
portance. But  from  the  period  of  the  colooj  of  the 
trimnvirs  it  seems  to  have  rapidlj  become  a  con- 
siderable and  floaruhing  town,  though  not  retaining 
the  title  of  a  colony.  The  Florentini  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  among  the 
municipia  which  sent  deputies  to  Bome  to  remon- 
atiate  against  the  project  of  diverting  the  coarse  of 
the  Clanis  from  tlie  Tiber  into  the  Amus;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  they  apprehended,  probably  not  with- 
out reason,  would  have  the  effect  of  flooding  their 
town  and  territory.  (Tac.  Atm.  i.  79.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Florentini  noticed  by  Pliny  among 
&e  municipal  towns  of  Etruria;  and  the  name  of 
Florentia  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itine- 
laries.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  48 ;  Itm, 
AnL  pp.  284,  285 ;  Tab,  PeuL)  These  scanty 
notices  are  all  that  we  hear  of  it  previous  to  the 
fiUl  of  the  Western  empire;  but  its  municipal  con- 
BidentiuB  during  this  period  is  further  attested  by 
inscriptions  (OrelL  686,  3711,  S7 13;  Gori,  Inter. 
JStrur.  voL  i.),  as  well  as  by  the  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre still  visible  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce. 
It  is  probable  that  its  &vourable  position  in  the 
centre  of  a  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amus,  and  on  the  line  of  the  great  high  road 
through  the  N.  of  Tuscany,  became  the  source  of 
its  prosperity;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  rapidly  came  to 
surpass  its  more  ancient  neighbour  of  Faesulae.  In 
the  Gothic  Wars  Florentia  already  figures  as  a  strong 
fortress,  and  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
Tuscany.    (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  5,  6.) 

The  renuuns  of  the  amphitheatre  already  noticed, 
which  are  in  themselves  of  little  importance,  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  Boman  buildings  remaining  in  the 
city  of  Florence. 

2.  A  town  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  noticed  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  phure  it  on  the  Via  Aemilia  be- 
tween Plaoentia  and  Parma,  at  the  distance  of  15 
miles  from  the  former  city,  and  10  from  Fidentia 
(^Borffo  8.  Donino),  It  still  retains  its  ancient 
appellation,  converted  into  the  diminutive  fDrm  Fu>» 
renguola  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  from  the  more 
celebrated  city  of  the  name.  {Itiu.  AnL  y.  288; 
Tab,  Peui.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FLORENTIA'NA  (*Xmptrri€»a,  Florentia),  a 
town  in  Moesia,  of  which  the  site  is  unknown.  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Aedif.  iv.  4.  p.  285;  KdU.  Imp.,  where  it 
is  called  Florentia,)  [L.  S.] 

FLORIA'NA,  a  town  of  uncertain  site,  in  Lower 
Pannonia.  It  was  connected  by  a  road  with  Aquin- 
cum,  30  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  and  was  the  reri- 
denoa  of  the  praefiBctus  dassis  Istriae.  (/tia.  AnL 
Pl  265;  NotU,  Imp.)  [L.S.] 

FLCTRIUS,  a  smaU  river  of  Hispania  Tamco- 
nensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Astures,  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  W.  coast  of  Spain :  probably  the 
Uto  de  Castro,  (Pliu.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
lit  1.  p.  299.)  [P-S.] 

FLUMEN  BIBALOHUIL     rGALLABCiA.] 
FLUMEN  OBLIVICNIS.    [GaulakcuJ] 
FLUMEN  SALSUM.     [Salsum  Flumkh.] 
FOENICULAHIUS  CAMPUS  (tfc  MapaBSrot 
'  949top),  a  large  phuu  in  the  neighbooriiood  of  Tar- 
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moo.  In  Spdn,  so  caDed  (ram  tlw  quantity  of  fennd 
(^ftdpaBpoTf  Dot.  and  Att  fidpoBo^f  Lat  Ibeoieiiliini  ^) 
which  grew  theie.  The  pUn  was  ti-aiased  bj  the 
great  Roman  road  from  the  Pjiauees  to  Tarraea 
(Stiab.  iiL  p.  160;  Cic.  ad  AtL  xiL  8.)    [P.  &] 

PONS  TUNGRORUM.  Pliny  says  (zxzi  9 
that  **  Tungri,  a  city  of  Gallia,  has  a  fiunoaa  faaa- 
tain,  sparkling  with  many  bubbles;  and  H  Ims  a 
smack  of  iron,  which  is  not  perceived  until  after  it 
is  drunk:  it  purges  the  body,  drives  away  tertjaa 
fevers,  and  disperses  calculi.  The  aame  wmXtr  be- 
comes turbid  if  fire  is  applied  to  it,  and  finally  grows 
red."  Civitas  is  the  whole  territory  of  the  Tungri, 
whence  the  modem  town  of  Tongem,  in  Bel|num; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  **  fiunous  feoa- 
tain "  is  tiie  springs  of  £^  which  are  soutb>eastt  of 
Liege.  This  would  give  to  the  territoiy  of  the  Tungri 
a  considerable  extenson;  perhaps,  however,  not  mars 
than  it  had.  No  place  suits  the  description  of  Pliny 
80  well  as  the  waters  of  ^m.  [G.  L.] 

PONTES  AMARI  (al  vwpol  A/^uw,  Strab.  xviL 
Pl804;  Diod.  iiL  39;  PHn.vi.  29.  §  S3),  the  Bittw 
Pools,  the  modem  Schetb^  derived  their  nanw  from 
the  saline  flavour  and  depositian  of  their  waters. 
These  were  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts, 
and  with  muriate  of  lime,  washed  from  the  rocks  wiiich 
separate  the  Delta  from  the  Red  Sea.    As  salt  en- 
tered laigely  into  the  culinary  art  of  the  Ej^jptians 
who  preserved  in  it  fish  and  fowl,  as  well  aa  tlw  flesh 
of  cattle,  and  as  it  was  required  also  in  tbeir  mano- 
fiuitures  of  earthenware  and  glass,  and  in  the  conipiH 
sition  of  dyes  and  pigments,  these  pools,  aa  well  aa 
the  Natron  Lakes  on  the  western  nde  of  the  NUi^ 
were  of  great  value,  and  were  probably,  on  that  ac- 
count,  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  kii^^     The 
Bitter  Pools  began  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Aeroopolia,  in 
hit  30°  4'  N..  and  extended  nearly  as  ftr  aa  AisiiioS 
at  the  head  of  the  Heroopolite  bay.     Through  them 
passed  the  great  canal  which  connected  the  Mile  with 
the  Red  Sea.     The  canal  had  been  pUnned  and  be- 
gun by  Pharaoh  Necho  II.,  a  monarch  of  the  18th 
dynasty;  was  carried  by  Darius  Hystaspb  finom  Pi- 
thonm,  or  Thaim,  aa  far  as  the  Bitter  Podia  (Herod. 
ii  158);  and  was  snbsequentiy  continued  by  Ptoie- 
maeus  Philadelphus  to  AramoS.  [W.  B»  D.] 

FORATH  (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  a  small  town  of 
Southern  Babylonia,  stated  by  Pliny  to  hava  been  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Pasitigris,  and  subject  to  the  mkr 
of  Charaoene.  Silhg,  in  his  new  edition  of  Pfiny, 
rsada  Fora.  It  is  said  to  have  been  12  milea  fiora 
Gharaz-Spannu.  Mannert  has  supposed  that  it  is 
represented  by  the  present  Baerak,  and  that  the 
name  has  been  presemd  in  Feratk  Mai$am,  a  name 
sometimes  applied  to  that  town:  but  thii  conjectofs 
seems  to  be  very  doubtfuL  pT.] 

FORENTUM.     [Ferkhtcx.] 

FaRMIAE  (*o^iiiaA  t  Eth.  Foraaianaf :  MUa  di 
Gaita)^  a  city  of  Latinm  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinos 
Caietanus,  and  situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  between 
Fundi  and  Mintumae,  13  miles  from  the  iSonner  and 
9  from  the  latter  city.  (/<m.  AnL  p^  121.)  Though 
included  in  Latium,  in  the  later  and  more  gxtawtoi 
sense  of  the  term,  it  certainly  waa  not  originally  a 
Latin  city ;  bnt  whether  thia  and  the  nagbboaring 
Fundi  were  Volscian,  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  probable, 
Ausonian,  dtiea  vre  have  no  infbratataoB :  indeed,  bo 
mention  occun  of  either  in  histocy  until  they  entovd 
into  municipal  rdations  with  Bome.    Bnt  a  hgmH 


*  Then  can  be  litUe  doobt  that  the 
fiur  more  celebrated  liarathon  had  the 
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adopted  bj  late  writcn  ascribed  tbe  fonndatioii  of. 
Formiae  to  a  Greek  oolanj,  which  waa  derived  from 
Lacedaemon,  and  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
Dci^Iibonring  AmjchM.  In  aucordanoe  with  thia  tradi- 
tion, irs  name  was  said  to  have  been  or^inallj  Honniae. 
and  was  derived  from  the  excellent  anchorage  or  road- 
stead for  shipping  (flpfioi)  which  its  baj  afforded 
(Stnib.  V.  p.  23a ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Fast  ».v.  Formiae! 
Serf,  ad  AeiL  z.  564.)  Another  legend,  still  more  ge- 
Dexaify  reoerved  both  bj  Qreek  and  Roman  writen, 
eelected  Fonntae  as  the  site  of  the  &ble  of  the  I<aes- 
trygoDQs  in  the  Odjssey ;  and  the  Roman  family  of 
"the  Lamiae,  in  the  dajs  of  Aagostna,  even  asserted 
their  direct  descent  from  Lamus,  the  king  of  the 
Laestxygones.  (Gic  ad  AtL  ii.  13;  Hor.  Camu  iii. 
17;  FHn.  iL  c;  SiL  Ital.  vii.  410;  Solin.  3.  §33.) 
The  first  historical  mention  of  Formiae  occurs 
immediatelj  after  the  great  Latin  War,  in  B.0. 338. 
It  appears  that  on  that  occasion  the  two  cities  of 
Fundi  and  Formiae  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
and  had  thus  kept  the  passes  through  their  territoiy 
(of  the  highest  importance  in  a  militaiy  point  of 
Tiew)  always  open  to  the  Roman  armies.    For  this 
aervioe  thej  were  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the 
Boman  dtiscaoship^  but  at  first  without  the  right  of 
Buffrage,  which  was  not  granted  them  till  b.  c.  190 : 
they  were  then  included  in  the  Aemilian  tribe. 
(Liv.  viiL  14,  zxxviii.  36  ;  Veil  Pat  i.  14 ;  Cic  ad 
AtL  ii.  14.)    From  henceforth  Formiae  appears  to 
have  been  a  flourishing  Roman  municipal  town,  to 
which  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  doubtless 
contributed ;  but  it  was  probably  still  more  indebted 
to  the  extreme  beau^  of  its  situation,  which  Ten- 
dered  it  a  finvourite  place  of  reeort  with  the  wealthy 
Roman  nobles  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic,  as 
well  as  under  the  Empire.    The  charm  of  its  beau- 
tiful climate  and  tranquil  bay,  the 

"  Temperatae  duloe  Formiae  Etus,** 

is  edebrated  by  liartial  in  one  of  his  most  elegant 
epigrams ;  and  all  modem  travellers  concur  in  extol- 
ling Mola  di  (raSta  as  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots 
in  all  Italy.  Among  the  rillaa  with  which  Formiae 
thus  became  adorned,  by  hr  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  of  Cicero^  which  appeazB  to  have  become  a 
favourite  rendoice  of  the  great  orator,  from  whence 
many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  are  dated,  and  which 
affiMded  him  a  welcome  ntiranent  during  the  most 
disturbed  periods  of  the  dvil  wars.  It  was  here 
also  that,  on  his  ffight  from  Rome,  he  landed  for  the 
last  time,  and  spent  the  night  in  his  Formian  villa, 
from  whence  he  was  attempting  to  escape  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  murderers  and  put  to  death, 
s.  c.  43.  (Cic.  adAtt.'±  13, 14,  iv.  2,  vii.  8,  &G., 
ad  Fam,  xvi.  10,  12,  &o. ;  Plut  Cie,  47,  48 ; 
Appian,  B,  C,  iv.  19,  20;  VaL  Max.  L  4.  §  5 ; 
Vict  de  Ftr.  Hbuir.  81.)  Several  ancient  writeia, 
including  Plutarch,  npemmi  CaiSta  n  the  scene  of 
thia  catastrophe ;  but  this  evidently  arises  from  a 
mere  confusion  of  the  two :  Cai^'ta,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  municipal  sense  a 
mere  dependency  of  Formiae,  of  which  it  served  as 
the  port ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  neoessaiy  to  sup- 
pose, as  Middleton  has  done,  that  Cicero  had  a  viUa 
at  CaiSta  itself  as  well  as  at  Formiae.  (See  this 
pmnt  fully  discussed  by  Chaupy,  Maiaan  dHoroM^ 
ynA.  L  pp.  292 — ^236.)  Several  other  Romans  had 
villas  al  Formiae  in  the  days  of  the  great  orator,  as 
vrell  as  in  those  of  Horace ;  but  the  wealthy  fiunily 
of  Uamnria,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Formiae, 
had  at  the  atter  period  engrossed  so  great  a  part 
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of  Ae  locality,  that  Homce  calk  it  the  <*  city  of  the 
Mamurrae."    (Hor.  SaU  i.  5.  37,  and  Schol.   ad 
toe, ;   Plin.   xxzvi.  6.  s.  7.)      Martial  bears  tes- 
timony that,  at  a  later  period,  the  charms  of  Baiae 
and  the  other  pkces  on  the  Bay  of  Napk$  had  not 
oaused  Formiae  to  be  neglected.  (Slart  x.  30.)  The 
hills  at  the  back  of  it,  and  which  bound  the  Smus 
CaiStanns,  are  also  celebrated  by  Horace  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  wine.    (Hor.  Carm,  i.  20.  12, 
iii.  16.  34.)    We  learn  that  Formiae  received  a 
colony  under  the  Second  Triumvirate,  and  it  bears 
the  title  of  a  colonia  in  several  inscriptions  of  im- 
perial date.    {Lib.  CoUm,  p.  234;  Orell  Inter, 
3782,  3884.)    It  appears  to  have  continued  a  tole- 
rably fiourisl^ng  place  till  the  close  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  the  9th 
centuiy,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  tha 
Saracens,  in  856.     The  remaining  inhabitants  took 
refuge  at  GoHa^  which  succeeded  to  the  episcopal 
dignity ;  and  the  modem  town  of  J/bfa,  which  has 
grown  up  on  the  ruins  of  FcrmioB^  is,  as  its  appel- 
lation of  Moila  di  Ooita  implies,  a  sort  of  depen- 
dency of  the  neighbouring  dty.   The  remains  of  an« 
tiquity  still  visible  at  Fonniae  ars  extensive;  they 
appear  to  have  all  belonged  to  different  Roman 
vilhw,  of  which  Uiere  remain  extensive  subetnictionBy 
with  the  ruins  of  terraoee,  vaulted  passages,  baths, 
grottoes,  &c.,  lining  the  whole  coast  fnim  jkfofo  di 
GaHa  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Cattdkme. 
These  ruins  may  be  traced  to  have  formed  part  of 
three  ancient  vilhw,  of  which  the  one  next  to  Mola 
ia  commonly  known  as  that  of  Cicero;  but  tha 
Abbtf  Chaupy  would  assign  to  the  great  orator  the 
more  important  remains  in  the  garden  of  the  mo> 
deni  Vitta  Mar$ama^  tbe  furthest  of  the  three  firom 
Mola,    The  point  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  precise 
determination ;  but  a  monumoit  on  tha~hill  above 
is  regarded  as  that  of  Cicero,  and  the  discovery 
near  it  of  an  inscription  bearing  the  names  of  some 
freedmen  of  the  Tullian  fomily,  certainly  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  attribution.    Several  other 
ancient  inscriptions  have  been  discorered  at  Formiae, 
and  numerous  sepulchres  and  ruins  of  ancient  edi- 
fices are  scattered  along  the  coast  for  some  milea 
eastward  of  Mola  along  the  Appian  Way.    Among 
these  the  names  of  the  Torre  di  Scaimri,  and  a  spot 
called  MamuroHOf  evidently  indicate  the  site  of 
villas  of  Aemilins  Scaurus,  and  of  the  wealthy 
Mamuira.  (Chaupy,  Maiton  dBoract^  vol.  L  pp.  181 
—231 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  422,  423  ;   Hoare, 
CUm,  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp^  118—129.)        [£.  H.  B.] 
FCXRMIO  i*of>fAimr,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  27),  a  small 
river,  now  called  the  Ritano,  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea  between  Tergeste  (TVteste)  and  Aegida  (Capo 
dlttricCy,  which  formed  the  limit  between  Venetia 
and  Istria,  and  consequently  at  one  time  the  eastern 
limit  of  Italy,  until  Augustus  included  Istria  also 
under  that  denomination,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Aisia  became  the  boundary  of  Italy.   (Plin.  iii.  18. 
s.  22.)    Ptolemy,  however,  reckons  both  the  river 
Formic  and  the  colony  of  Tergeste  as  included  m 
Istria;  but  Pliny's  statement  is  probably  correct  with 
r^ard  to  the  limit  as  fixed  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
previous  to  the  annexaUon  of  Istria  to  Italy.    [Ita- 
lia.]    Pliny  places  the  river  Formic  6  miles  S.  of 
TrietUy  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  Bi$ano; 
and  thii  river  has  accordingly  been  identified  with 
the  Formic  both  by  Cluver  imd  D'Anville.   Walcke- 
naer  fixes  on  a  smaller  stream  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  Mvja  Veochia;  but  this  seems  too  near  Trtesfe. 
as  well  as  too  inoonsidarable  a  stream.      [E.  H.  B.] 
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FOfiTUNA'TA£  INSUXAE  (al  xAp  Htucdprnif 
rQirotf  the  Igkuida  of  the  Blutid),  ooe  of  thone 
geographical  names  whose  arigin  is  lost  in  mythic 
darkness,  but  which  afterwards  came  to  have  a 
specific  application,  so  closely  resembling  the  old 
mythical  notion,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
doabt  that  that  notion  was  based,  in  part  at  least,  on 
■ome  TBgue  knowledge  of  the  regions  afterwards  dis- 
•orered.  In  the  present  case,  the  opinii»i  embodied 
In  the  name  will  be  more  fitly  discnssed  onder 
OcBANira :  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poetiy  places  the  abode  of  the  hapf^  departed 
spirits  fiur  b^ond  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  and  upon  the  shares 
of  the  river  Oceanns,  or  in  islands  in  its  midst ;  and 
that  Homer's  poetical  description  of  the  place  may 
be  a]qpiied  alinost  word  for  word  to  those  islands  in 
the  Atlantic,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which 
the  name  was  given  in  the  historical  period  (Orf. 
iv.  563,  foil.):  —  "  There  the  life  of  mortals  is  most 
easy ;  tlwre  is  no  snow,  nor  winter,  nor  much  rain, 
but  Ocean  is  ever  sending  up  the  shrilly  breathing 
breezes  of  Zephynu,  to  r^esh  men  *'  (Comp.  Find. 
OL  ii.  128.)  Their  delidons  climate,  and  thdr  sup- 
posed identity  of  situation,  marked  out  the  CoHorif 
ItUmdgf  the  Madeira  group,  and  the  ^soref ,  as 
worthy  to  represent  the  islands  of  the  Blest.  In  the 
more  specific  sense,  however,  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  two  fonner  groups ;  while,  in  its  widest  ap- 
plication, it  may  even  have  included  the  C.  de  Verde 
islands ;  its  extension  being,  in  ftot,  adapted  to  that 
of  maritime  discovery. 

The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  these 
Islands  at  the  dose  of  the  civil  wan  of  Marina  and 
Sulla.  Plutarch  relates  that,  when  Sertorius  was  at 
or  near  Gades  {Cadm),  about  B.C.  82,  he  fimnd  certain 
sailors  lately  returned  from  the  Atlantic  islands,  which 
vrere  also  called  the  islands  of  the  Blest;  who  described 
them  88  two  in  number,  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
ftnit,  and  distant  from  Africa  10,000  stadia  (1000 
geographical  miles,  an  enormous  exaggeration,  if  the 
Canariee  are  meant).  Watered  moderately  by  rare 
•howen,  and  refreshed  by  gentle  and  moist  breezes, 
chiefly  from  the  west,  they  not  only  rendered  an 
abundant  return  to  the  cultivator,  but  produced 
spontaneously  food  enough  for  their  indolent  inha- 
bitants. The  dmiate  was  temperate  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ;  and,  in  short,  such  were  their  natural 
advantages,  that  even  the  barbarians  identified  them 
with  that  Elysian  Plain  and  those  Abodes  of  the 
Happy  which  had  been  sung  by  Homer,  and  the 
£une  of  which  had  reached  to  them.  Enchanted  by 
these  accounts,  Sertorius  was  seized  with  the  desire 
«f  fixing  his  abode  in  the  inlands,  and  living  there  in 
peace  ;  but,  as  the  Gilician  pirates  of  his  fleet  pre- 
ferred the  plunder  of  better  known  countries,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  design.  (Pint  Sertor.  8 ; 
Flor.  iiL  22.)  However,  the  discovery  must  have 
been  speedily  followed  up,  if  at  least  the  writer 
Sebosns,  whom  Pliny  quotes  in  his  account  of  the 
islands  (vi.  32.  s.  37),  be  the  same  who  is  men  • 
tioned  by  Cicero  (ad  AtL  ii.  14).  Stnd>o  speaks  of 
them  in  a  very  cnntofy  way;  and  the  latergeographen 
differ  somewhat  as  to  their  number  and  names.  The 
following  table  exhibits  their  statements,  as  com- 
pared with  one  another,  and  wiUi  the  modem  names, 
the  order  (after  the  first)  being  from  E.  to  W. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  besides  Auto- 
Ua,  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  fro^n  the 
FortUDatM^  Ptokmy  only  reckoos  mx  islands  as 
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belonging  to  the  group,  instead  of  seven,  wUA  is  the 
actual  number.    Pliny  also  gives  the  number  aa  mx 


Skbosus 

ap. 
Plin./.c. 

JUBA, 

ap, 
Plin.l.c. 

PrOL.KXABU8» 

xv.6.§§  33,34. 

MoDB»r 
Namks. 

Junooia 

Purpuim- 
riae 

"HpasrHfdupJi, 
hiceuAvro^dXa 

Modern^  4c 

Junonia 

*Awp6an'09 

Jiimm  oftr. 

Minor 

Junonia 

*Hpas 

Alii  ill  iLHfisn 

Pbnaria 

Canaria 

Korapfa 

GremCamari^ 

Convallis 

Nivaria 

flirrovapla, 
Ii  Kcrroupfa 

Temarife. 

Capraria 

Capraria 

Kamrfipia 

Gamera. 
AdbsaL 

Pluvialja 

Ombrioa 

IIAovflFr^Aa 

Ferra, 

(iv.  21.  s.  36,  "  Deorum  sex,  quae  aliqui  FtMrtanstas 
appeHavere.")  Instead  of  accounting  far  the  diiSfr- 
ence,  aa  above,  by  supposing  him  to  have  omitteA 
Palma,  some  modem  writers  identify  this  islaiid  with 
his  *Awp6eiTot  i^oSf  and  with  the  Junonia  MiDor  ef 
Juba ;  making  the  Aih-oX^Aa  of  Ptolemy,aod  the  Pur- 
purariae  of  Juba,  LamMarote,  with  the  smaller  i&laods 
of  A  legraima  and  Grocfostt.and  so  exdnding  Madeira. 
Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  farther 
should  compare  the  longitudes  and  lafitmiBS  of 
Ptolemy  with  the  distances  preserved  by  Pfiny  fron 
Juba  and  Sebosns.  Of  those,  respeetaqg  tbe  kicao- 
fication  of  which  there  is  no  ifispnte,  Caaaria^  wfakh 
is  still  so  called,  is  said  to  have  obtained  ita  nans 
frtMn  the  multitude  of  dofss  which  ran  wild  then; 
tlie  lofty  snow-dad  peak  of  Temr^e  shows  aft  a  glaDes 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  Nivaria;  while  Ferro  narks 
the  place  of  the  chief  meridian  from  which  lus^tadcs 
were  reckoned  before  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  computing  them  from  national  obeervatones  :  tbs 
dd  practice  dates  from  tiie  time  of  Ptuleuty,  whoie 
tint  meridian,  however,  is  drawn  through  the  groap, 
without  spedfying  the  exact  islaod.  (PtoL  L  12. 
§§11,  12,etaUb.)  [P.&] 

FORULI  {^^6pov\ot\  a  town  of  tlie  Sabino, 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  (xxvi  11^  on  thi 
road  from  Amitonnm  to  Interacrea.  It  is  dcd- 
tioned  by  Virgil  among  the  andent  dtiaa  «f  thi 
Sabines  (^en.  vii.  714),  as  well  e^  by  hia  imitatar 
Silius  Italicus  (viii.  417);  but  in  later  tioies  it 
appean  to  have  been  a  mere  village  or  vicos  de- 
pendent upon  Amitemnm.  (Liv.  L  c ;  Vieam 
FortUani^  Inscr.  ap,  Romanelli,  vd.  iiL  p^  339 ; 
OrelL /nser.  3794.)  Strabo  describes  it  (▼.  p. 23«) 
as  built  on  a  rack,  in  a  pedtioo  better  sttited  fir 
a  band  of  outlaws  than  for  peaoeaUe  inhabjrawtfc 
Its  site  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  at  Civiia  Tern- 
moM,  about  6  miles  from  Amiterauro,  when  there 
aro  numerous  andent  remains,  and  the  inacriptians 
above  dted  were  discovered.  The  distance  fron 
Antrodooo  also  agncs  with  that  of  13  M.  P.  as- 
signed by  the  Tab.  Pent  fixm  Interocrea  to  ^'EruK,' 
which  name  is  evidently  a  oontiptian  of  Forafi. 
The  precise  situation  of  Cmtk  TonaMSa  aearoe^ 
corresponds  with  the  expnesieoa  of  Stiabo^  but  the 
general  wild  character  of  the  neighbouiMiod  a  safi- 
dent  to  justify  them.  (BomaneUi,  JL  cl;  Bmsen,  in 
.^iM.  dea  IneU  voL  vL  p.  109 ;  Chn^,  Jiaieea 
aUoracey  voL  nL  pp.  124—126.)      [R.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  ALLIEN!,  a  dty  of  GaUia  Cbalpias. 
mentioDed  only  by  Tadtns  (JBitL  iii.  6)  duiiig  the 
dvil  wais  of  ViteUios  and  Vwfdm,  ▲.!».  (9,  beft 
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Id  a  muamr  that  Aflbrda  little  due  to  its  position, 
OKcept  that  it  was  situated  on  scnne  river,  the  pas- 
Wge  ot  wnich  it  was  important  to  defend.  Cluver 
was  inclined  to  place  it  at  Ferrara^  on  the  Po ; 
others  have  fixed  on  Legnago,  on  the  Adige,  between 
Mantna  and  /Wua,  which  is  certainly  the  more 
probable  site,  and  agrses  better  with  the  movements 
of  the  campaign.  (Cluva^itolL  p.  155;  Orel!.  <u^ 
Toe,  I  e.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  APPn  («(Vwr  Mnttwi  Eth,  Foroap. 
pieDsie),  a  town  on  the  Appian  Waj,  distant  43  miles 
from  Rome.  We  learn  from  Horace  that  it  was  the 
usual  resting-phMS  for  travellers  at  the  end  of  the 
first  da7*s  joamey  from  Borne,  thoogh  he  himself 
and  his  companion  thought  fit  to  divide  the  distance. 
(Sat,  i.  5.  S-— 6.)  It  was  here,  also,  that  it  was  cns- 
tomary  for  travellers  on  the  Appian  Waj  to  embark 
on  a  canal  that  extended  from  thence  parallel  with 
the  line  of  road  to  the  immediate  neighboarhood  of 
Tarracina.  (Hor.  L  e, ;  Strsb.  v.  p.  233.)  Hence 
it  became,  as  Horace  describes  it,  a  town  of  boatmen 
and  innkeepers, — 

"  Dififortmn  naatis  canponibus  atqae  malignis." 

li  is  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  (ad  AU.  ii.  10),  as 
well  mi  in  the  journey  of  St.  Fsal  to  Rome  (AcL 
AposL  xxviiL  15),  as  one  of  the  nsnal  halting-places 
on  the  Appian  Way:  on  both  occasions  in  oonjonc- 
tion  with  Tres  Tabemae,  which  was  the  next  stage 
in  going  to  Rome,  ten  niiles  nearer  the  city  (Itm. 
AnL  pL  107 ;  Itm,  ffier.  p^  61 1 ).  Its  sitoation,  in 
the  midst  cf  the  marshes,  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  badness  of  the  water  complained  of  by  Horace. 

It  is  probable  from  its  name  that  Forum  Appii 
was  founded  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  who  first 
oonstmoted  the  celebrated  road  which  so  long  bore 
his  name;  and  tiie  phce  appears  to  have  always 
continued  under  the  patronage  of  his  fionily.  (Suet 
Tib.  2.)  It  seems  to  have  grown  up  into  a  consi- 
derabla  town,  which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  en- 
joyed municipal  privileges,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  anMMig  the  municipal  towns  of  Latium.  (PUn. 
iii.  6. 8.  9.;  Orell.  Inscr,  780.)  There  an  now  no 
inhabitants  ^on  the  spot;  but  the  site  is  clearly 
marked  by  considerable  ruins  on  each  side  of  the 
Appian  Way,  as  well  as  by  the  43rd  milestone,  which 
is  still  preserved,  at  a  spot  distant  four  miles  from 
the  place  still  failed  TVepoait,  the  ancient  Tripon- 
Hum  or  Tripuntium.  (Chaupy,  Maiton  d'Horaee, 
yd.  uL  pp.  387—452;  Pratilli,  ViaAppia,^^ 
99,  loa)    [Via  Appia.]  [B.  K.  B.] 

FORUM  AURELII,  a  town  or  viUage  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  and 
placed  by  the  Itinenuy  24  miles  fitnn  Centumoelhw 
and  25  from  Cosa.  (lim,  AnL  p.  291.)  The 
former  number  is  doubtful  (those  in  the  Tab.  Pent 
are  altogether  confused) ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  Forum  Aunlii  was  placed  at  or  near 
MontaUOf  oo  the  river  Fiora,  at  the  place  where 
that  stream  wss  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia.  There 
ean  be  little  doubt  from  its  name  that  the  Forum 
Aurelii  was  founded  at  the  same  tinw  with  the  oon- 
struetton  of  the  high  road  of  the  same  name;  but  of 
the  date  of  this  we  have  no  aooonnt.  [Via  Ai;- 
RELiA.]  We  only  know  that  both  the  road  and 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  mentions  the 
Forum  Aurelium  (sic)  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Catiliiw.  (Cic.  tn  Cat  i.  9.)  It  seems 
never  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  importance,  and, 
after  this  inddental  mention,  its  name  u  found  only 
iD  the  Itiaenriea.  [£.  H.  B.] 
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FORUM  BIBALaRUM.     [GALLASCfiA.] 

FORUM  CASSII,  a  town  of  Etruria, situated  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  with  the  fOTmation  of  which,  finom 
its  name,  it  was  certainly  connected.  It  is  known 
to  us  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  1 1 
M.  P.  beyond  Sutrium,  between  that  piace  and  Vol* 
sinii,  and  44  miles  from  Rome.  (/(m.  AnL  p.  286; 
Tab.  PeuL)  The  distinct  tnces  of  the  Via  Cassia 
enable  us  to  place  it  with  certainty  about  a  mile  NE. 
of  VeiraUoy  where  an  ancient  church  still  rotains  the 
name  of  Sku  Maria  in  Foreaati,  and  some  portions 
of  Roman  buildings  are  still  extant.  The  inhabitants 
migrated  during  the  middle  ages  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  VetraBa.  (Dennis,  Etruria^  vol.  i.  p^ 
245.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  CIGURRORUM,  EGURROBUM,  or 
OIGURRORUM.     [Asturbs.] 

FORUM  CLAUDII.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  mention 
two  towns  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones  [Cen- 
TROZIB8],  Forum  ChindU  and  Axima  (Aimne).  As 
there  is  a  pkoe  called  Ceniron  in  the  valley  of 
Ai$me^  it  is  probable  that  Cmiron  marks  the  site  of 
a  place  called  Centrones,  for  under  the  Empire  it 
was  usual  in  Gallia  for  the  name  of  a  people  to  be 
substituted  for  that  of  their  chief  place.  If  this  bt 
sn,  we  may  assume  that  Centron  represents  Fonm 
Claudii.  Guichenon  (cited  by  D'Anville)  gives  twe 
inscriptions  which,  he  says,  were  found  at  Aism^t 
and  in  one  of  them,  which  is  in  honour  of  Nerva,  ths 
names  Forum  Claudii  and  Centrones  occur  thus  — 
FOROCL.  CKMTRON.  This  might  be  used  as  an  ar* 
gument,  that  Forum  Claudii  is  another  name  for 
Axima.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  CLAUDII  VALLENSIUM  OCTODU- 
RENSIUM.     rOcTODVRVfl.] 

FORUM  CLODII,  a  town  of  Etruria,  situated 
(as  might  be  inforred  from  its  name)  upon  the  Via 
Clodia,  known  to  us  chiefly  fipom  the  Itineraries, 
but  mentioned  also  by  Ptolemy  (iii  1.  §  50) 
among  the  towns  of  Soatheni  Etruria.  The  Anto^ 
nine  Itinerary  reckons  it  82  M.P.  from  Rome,  and 
the  Tab.  Pent,  places  it  between  Sabate  and  Blen ; 
but  the  distances  given  in  the  Tabula  are  confused 
or  corrupt.  Hence  its  position  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained ;  it  is  commonly  phu»d  at  OrinolOf 
about  five  miles  N.  of  Bracdano  (Sabate);  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Dennis,  there  are  no  ancient  ranaina 
at  tliat  phice,  and  the  point  is  still  doubtful.  (Urn, 
Ant.  p.  286;  Tab.  PeuL;  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i. 
p.  273.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  CORNELn  (*6pw  KofnHiKtotf,  Strab.; 
^6po¥  Kofwti?do»f  Ptol.;  KopnjXfov  iiyopd.  DioQ 
Cass. :  Eth.  Forocomeliensis :  /mo&i),  a  considerable 
town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  sitnated  on  the  \la  Aemilia, 
and  distant  23  miles  from  Bononia  and  10  from  Fa- 
ventia.  It  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Va- 
trenus,  now  called  the  Santemo.  (Strab.  t.  pi  216; 
Plm.  iiL  15.  s.  20;  Ptol  ill.  1.  §  46;  Itin.  Ant 
pp.  100, 127,  287  ;  /tin.  Hier.  y.  616.)  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  foundation  by  the 
dicUtor  Sulla  (Prudent.  Psrif^pA.  9,  init),  and  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  already  a  phice  of  some  importance 
at  the  death  of  Caesar;  as,  in  the  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed, it  was  occupied  by  Octavian,  who  established 
his  winter-quartsn  there.  (Cic.  ad  Feun.  xiL  5 ; 
Dion  Csss.  xlvi.  35.)  It  is  afterwards  noticed  by 
Martial,  who  appean  to  have  composed  the  thu^ 
book  of  his  epigrams  during  a  residence  in  this 
town  (UL  1.  4),  and  continued  under  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town.  (Gruter, 
In§cr.  p.  518.  4.  &o.)    Its  name  is  again  mci»- 
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tiooed  dnring  the  Gothic  Wan,  and  as  late  as  the 
■eventh  centurj  P.  Diaoonue  ranks  it  among  the 
"  locupletes  urbes"  of  the  province  of  Aemiluu  He 
tells  OS  that  it  had  a  citadel  (castmm),  which  was 
called  Imolas,  from  whence  the  modem  town  has 
derived  the  name  of  Imoku  (Prooop.  B.  6,  ii.  19; 
P.  Diac  U.  18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FOBUM  DECII,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  s.  17),  the  site  of 
which  is  wholly  unknown.  It  has  l«en  identified 
by  Clayer  with  the  **  Foroecri"  of  the  TabnU;  bat 
there  is  no  anthority  for  this,  and  the  latter  name 
li  probably  cormpted  from  Forocrea  or  Forocria, 
analogoos  to  Interocrea.  (Claver,  ItaL  p.  690 ; 
Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluv.  p.  118.)  It  is  more  pro> 
bable  that  Forum  Decii  was  sitnated  much  further 
&,in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  Novum  (Fes- 
eovio).  [£.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DIUGUNTORUM  or  JUGUNTORUM 
0^6pos  Aiovyavyrw  1^  'lovyovyrwi',  PtoL  iii  1. 
§  31),  a  town  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  known  only 
nam  Ptolemy,  who  places  ii  in  the  territoiy  of  the 
Cenomani,  SW.  of  Bergomum;  but  its  site  is  other, 
wise  wholly  unknown.  [K.  H.  B.J 

FORUM  DOMITII,  is  pUioed  by  the  Itms.  on  the 
great  Roman  road  from  Nemausus  (iVitmes)  to  Narbo 
(iVdrAoime).  The  distance  from  Cessero  {Si.  Ti- 
beri)  on  the  H^rault  to  Forum  Domitu  is  18  M  P.; 
and  the  Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  17  M.  P.  firom 
Forum  Domitii.to  Seztantio  {SoutianUony^  which  is 
A  few  miles  west  of  MonipeiUier,  Though  Forum 
Doraitii  lies  between  two  well-known  places,  its  po. 
iition  is  not  known.  We  may  conclude  that  it  was 
on  the  Via  Domitia,  so  called  from  Cn.  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbus,  who  defeated  the  Allobroges  (Liv.  EpU, 
61).  This  road  is  mentioned  by  Cioexo  {pro  Font 
4)  as  repaired  by  the  legati  of  M  Fonteius.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  FLAMINII  (*6poP  *\atAhw,Stnb,; 
^6pof  ^AcMuWov,  Ptol. :  Eth.  Foroflaminienau),  a 
town  of  Umbiia,  situiUed  on  the  Flaminian  Way, 
where  it  first  entered  the  Apennines,  3  miles  from 
Fulgininm.  It  is  evident  from  the  name  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius,  at  the  time 
that  he  constructed  the  celebrated  highway  on  which 
it  was  situated,  b.  c.  220:  but  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  history.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  deriving 
its  chief  importance  from  the  traffic  along  the  road: 
but  we  leam  from  Pliny,  and  from  inscriptions,  that 
it  was  a  municipal  town  of  some  c<»sideration. 
^Strab.  V.  p.  227  ;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptd.  iu.  1. 
54;  Gruter,  Imcr.  p.  347. 1 ;  Orell.  Inscr.  98.) 
[t  was  here  that  the  emperors  Gallus  and  Volusia- 
nus  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  pretender  Aemi- 
lianus  in  a.  d.  256«  (Hieron.  Chron.  ad  ami. ;  Cluver, 
ItaL  p.  631.)  Forum  Flaminii  is  still  termed  a 
'*  civitas  **  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  continued 
the  see  of  a  bishop  tiU  the  eighth  century,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  remaining 
inhabitants  established  themselves  at  Fulginium. 
The  Itineraries  place  it  3  miles  from  Fulginium,  and 
12  from  Nuoeria:  but  the  ndns  which,  according  to 
Uolstenius,  still  mark  its  site  at  a  place  called  S. 
Giovanni  pro  Fiamma  (or  ti»  ForiJUimma)y  are 
hardly  2  miles  from  the  farmer  city.  {ftin.  AnL  p. 
125;  lUn.  Hier.  p.  614;  Tab.  Peut.;  Holsten.  JVbt 
ad  Cluv.  p.  92.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  FULVII  {Fakima),  a  town  of  the  in. 
terior  of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
''nobilia  oppida"  of  that  province,  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Padus.  He  adds  the  distinctive 
appeUalioD  of  "  Yalentinnm  "  ('*  Fonim  Fulvii,  quod 
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Valentiniim  "X  though  no  oCber  plaoa  cf  tiia 
is  known.  It  is  also  mentiaiied  in  the  Tabula,  ia 
a  manner  that  would  afibrd  but  little  doe  to  its  p*- 
sition;  but  the  distance  of  22  M.  P.  fran  Asts 
(corruptly  written  JTiosw)  accords  with  the  pofiitue 
of  the  modem  ValentBo,  a  considerable  town  on  Um 
right  bank  of  the  JRo,  about  16  miles  below  Catak, 
the  name  of  which  is  evidently  omnected  with  tkn 
epithet  of  Valoitinum  given  to  the  ancient  city.  Is 
the  Notitia  (where  it  is  called  Fomm  Fulviense)«a 
find  it  mentioned  as  the  station  of  a  body  of  troops^ 
probably  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Padus  at  this 
point  (Plin.  iii  5.  s.  7;  I'ToL  Digu,  iL  p.  121 ;  TaL 
PeuL)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  GALLORUM  ('ATopJI   KcAr^r,  Ap- 
pian),  a  village  on  the  Via  AemiUa,  between  MatiDS 
aud  Bononia.    It  is  remarkable  only  as  the  scene  of 
the  first  battle  between  M.  Antonins  and  the  c»a- 
suls  HiiUus  and  Pansa,  who  were  attempting  to 
laise  the  siege  of  Mutina.    The  forces  of  Psnss, 
which  were  first  engaged  with  those  of  Antooim, 
were  woroted  in  the  encounter,  though  not  defeated, 
and  the  consul  himself  mortally  wounded :  bot 
Hirtius,  having  unexpectedly  &llen  upon  the  resref 
Antonins,  when  he  was  withdrawing  to  leoocnpy 
Forum  Gallomm,  completely  routed  Us  forces  sod 
compellfid  him  to  retreat  to  his  camp  before  Motina. 
This  battle  (which  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  Apil, 
B.  c.  43,  twdve  days  before  the  mon  dectstve  actiflo 
of  Mutina)  is  described  in  detail  by  Serv.  SdpiciQS 
Galba,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero:  from  his  account «» 
leam  that  the  place  called  Fomm  Gallona  was  s 
mere  village  (vicus)  and  that  it  was  sitnsted  m 
the  Aemilian  Way,  which  heie,  as  throofrh  g^ 
part  of  its  course,  was  a  raised  eaoseway,  with  knr 
marshy  ground  on  each  side.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  x.  30; 
Appian,  £.  C.  iiL  66—70;  Dion  Cass.  zlri.  37; 
Fnmtin.  SiraL  iL  5.  §  39.)    Nor  did  it  ever  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  town :  and  though  its  name  is  apis 
found  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  its  cmniaB 
from  all  the  other  Itanersries  shows  that  it  was  still 
only  a  village.    The  distances  there  given  (8  mHei 
from  Mutina  and  17  from  Bononia)  show  that  it 
must  have  occupied  nearly  the  site  o^the  modem 
Castel  Franco.  [E.  H.  B.J 

FORUM  OALLOltUM.    [Ilbsoktu.] 

FORUM  HADRIANI.  One  of  the  roads  which 
the  Table  marics  from  Lngdunnm  Batavomm  (/>»- 
den}  to  Noviomagus  (A]|fiiM^eis),  passes  throof^ 
Flenio  [Flsnio].  Between  Lugdnnnm  and  Fieoie 
is  Fomm  Hadriani,  and  tJiough  the  distsnos  fnn 
Lugdunum  is  not  given  in  the  Table,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  a  place  named  Voot' 
bouTff,  Excavations  have  been  made  on  this  tite^ 
and  there  were  found  mosaic  pavements,  ooins^  sod 
other  memorials  of  the  Roman  period.  (Ukcrt,  Gat" 
fien,  p.  532.)  [G.  L  j 

FORUM  JULII  iFr^%  a  town  of  Gallts  }i9r'' 
bonends  on  the  coast  between  Telo  Msxtios  (Tm' 
km)  and  the  Varus  (  Tor).  Strabo  (p.  184)  cafii 
it  i6po¥  *lov\iotff  and  a  naval  station  of  Caesar  Ao- 
gustos,  situated  between  Olbia  and  Antipolts,  sod 
distant  from  Massilia  about  600  stadia.  Bnt  the 
name  Forum  Julii  esusted  before  the  time  of  Gaeaar 
Augustus,  for  it  is  mentiooed  in  a  lettv  of  PIukus 
toCicero,ii.c.43(al/Vwi.x.  15);  andhemaai 
it  24  M.  P.  from  Foram  Yoconii  to  Forani  JoiiKx- 
17).    We  may  infer  that  it  took  fts  name  frooC. 

Julius  Caesar,  though  there  is  no  erideoos  aM 
what  he  did  to  the  plaoe,  and  that  Augustas  imjtonA 
it.    Pliny  (iiL  5)  names  it  "Fonmi  Julii  Ortsf*^ 
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fvm  ^^iknui  quae  Paoenris  apptlktnr  ek  Clatdca." 
The  rivw  Axgtmtdiu  was  wition  its  limiti.  (PtoL 
it  10.)  The  neme  OcUvEOonim,  meDtioned  abo  by 
Mela  (ii.  5),  is  snpposed  to  show  that  a  detachment 
fr-ira  lite  eighth  legion  was  settled  here.  The  name 
CUssica  is  probably  derived  from  the  fleet  being  st*- 
tfoned  here  by  Aognstns.  The  place  has  the  va- 
nous  names  <i  Oppidum  Forojaliense  (Tacit  Aim, 
It.  5);  Foitun  Julium  Narbonensis  QalUae  Colooia 
iAfm,  iL  63);  Coknia  ForojoliensiB  (Tacit.  BitL 
iL  14). 

Forum  Jnlii  was  a  naval  station  in  the  time  of 
Tiberias,  and  ships  of  war  were  kept  there,  which 
Aagostos  took  at  the  battle  of  Actiam,  and  used 
for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  Gallic  coast  (Tacit 
Aim,  It.  63);  and  it  is  again  mentioned  as  an  im- 
portant  nanl  station  in  the  time  of  Vitellias  (Tacit 
ffat,  ii.  43).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cn.  Agricola, 
the  conqueror  of  Britain  (Tadt  Agnc,  4);  and  an 
old  and  distinguished  Colonia,  as  Tacitus  calls  it 
The  sauce  called  **  garum"  was  made  here.  (Plin. 
sxzi.  7,  8.) 

The  port  of  Forum  Julii  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
amall  bay,  but  the  entrance  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
earth  brought  down  by  the  Aigenteus,  which  river 
flows  a  little  to  the  west  of  Forum  Julii.  The  traces  of 
the  two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
•till  remain;  but  the  entrance  is  now  about  3000 
feet  from  the  sea.  The  width  of  the  Roman  port  is 
estimated  at  about  1500  feet,  and  its  depth  from  the 
entrance  between  the  moles  at  1680  feet  These 
dimensions  show  that  the  port  of  Forum  Julium 
may  be  compared  with  those  made  by  Trajan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  at  Centum  Celiac,  and  with 
the  port  of  Antium.  There  is  no  water  now  in  the 
port  of  /V^fM,  except  a  small  lagune,  near  a  quay 
of  Roman  oonstmction,  which  forms  an  angle  with 
the  mole  on  the  right  to  one  who  enters  the  port 
The  traces  of  the  walls  show  that  the  old  town  was 
much  larger  than  the  modem. 

There  is  a  triumphal  aich,  which  is  supposed  to 
bare  formed  one  of  the  four  gates  of  the  town.  The 
circuit  of  the  amphitheatre  is  about  650  feet.  The 
arena,  which  is  buried  under  rubbii>h,  is  probably 
entire.  A  road  has  been  formed  through  the  two 
chief  entrances  right  through  it,  as  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  TWees.  Near  the  amphitheatre  in  one 
fif  the  old  gates,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  concave 
semicircle,  formed  of  thick  walls  and  defended  by  a 
tower  at  each  extremity.  The  aqueduct  brought 
into  the  town  the  waters  of  the  Siagne  from  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  20  miles.  The  channel  for  the 
water  in  some  parts  was  under  ground,  in  others  it 
was  supported  on  arches.  At  the  gate  of  Frejut  it 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  entered  the 
town  and  the  other  went  to  the  port  Parts  of  this 
aqueduct  are  well  preserved. 

The  Roman  Via  Aurelia  passed  by  Forum  Julii ; 
Mod  there  were  roads  from  Forum  Jalii  to  Aquae 
Sextjae,  Massilia,  and  Arelate.  (D'Anville,  NotuXj 
^.  ;  Walckenaer,  GSog.  ^.  vol.  iL  p.  9  ;  Ukert, 
GaUim,  p.  429;  Richard  et  Hocquet,  Guide  du 
Voyagewr,  p.  797.)  [G.  L.] 

FOBUM  JULII  or  JULIUM.  1.  i*6pos  louAtos, 
Ptol.:  Eth,  Forojuliensis :  CividaU  di  Friuli)^  a 
city  of  VenetiA,  situated  about  25  miles  N.  of  Aqui- 
Jeia,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alpe.  Pto- 
lemy reckons  it  in  the  country  of  the  Cami,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  is  correct,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  the  territory  of  that  people  from 
the  rest  of  Yenstia.    [.CisHi.]     Paulas  Diaconus 
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aaoribea  its  foundation  to  Julius  Caesar  (P.  Diae. 
Hia.  Lamg,  il  14);  and  it  is  probable  that  this  ia 
oomect,  though  we  have  no  earlier  authority  for  tha 
&ct  It  appears  that  it  was  at  first  merely  a  sort 
of  oentrml  place  of  meeting  for  the  neighbooring 
Cami,  and  where  probably  the  Roman  magistrates 
held  intercourse  with  the  mountaineers.  In  Pliny's 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  still  but  an  inconsiderable 
place,  as  he  enumerates  the  **  Forojulienses  cogno- 
mine  Transpadani "  among  the  unimportant  towns 
of  Venetia,  which  were  unworthy  of  fuller  notice. 
But  Ptolemy  calls  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  it  appears 
to  hare  risen  in  importance  during  the  latter  ages  ol 
the  Roman  empire.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  AquUeia,  a.  d.  452,  that 
it  attained  the  dignity,  which  it  continued  to  hold 
under  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  rulers  of  Italy,  of 
the  capital  of  Venetia.  (Plin.  iiL  19.  s.  S3;  Ptol 
iu.  1.  s.  29;  Cassiod.  Varr,  zii.26:  P.  Diac.  ii.  14, 
iv.  28,  38.) 

Forum  Julii  became  under  the  Lombards  the 
seat  of  a  separate  duchy,  and  has  imparted  to  the 
whole  province  in  which  it  is  situated  the  name,  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  of  the  FrwU:  the  modem 
town  being  called  Cwidad  or  CwidaU,  obviously  a 
conniption  of  "  Civitas." 

The  period  of  the  destractlon  of  Forum  Julii  is 
unknown;  but  recent  excavations  on  tlie  site  have 
brought  to  light  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  in- 
cluding the  foundations  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings,  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  around  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  Cividale,  The  monuments  discovered  belong, 
however,  for  the  most  part  to  a  very  late  period,  and 
c<mfirm  the  inference  which  we  should  draw  from 
the  few  historical  notices  we  possess,  that  Forum 
Julii  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance  till  near 
the  ck)se  of  the  Western  Empire.  Very  exaggerated 
ideas  of  its  greatness,  and  of  the  value  of  the  dis- 
coveriea  made  on  the  spot,  were  spread  abroad  by 
the  Canonico  della  Torre,  who  carried  on  the  exca- 
vations. {AmaU  delT  Irut.  Arch,  1835,  pp.  213 — 
220;  BvUetl.  d.  IntL  1834,  p.  5,  1835,  p.  134.) 

2.  We  learo  from  an  inscription  that  the  town  of 
Iria  in  Liguria  bore  also  the  name  of  "  Foram  Julii 
Irienaium  "  (Orell.  Inter,  73),  but  no  other  notice  of 
it  occurs  imder  this  name.    [Iria.] 

3.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  municipal  towns  of 
Umbria,  in  the  sixth  region  of  Italy,  the  *'  Foro- 
julienses cognoinine  Concubienses;"  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  '*  Forobrentani,"  who  immediately  follow 
them,  are  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.l 

FORUM  JULIUM.     [Iluturois.]. 

FORUM  LEPIDL     [Rboium  Lepidum.] 

FORUM  LICINII,  a  town  of  Transpadane  Gaul, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s.  21),  who  writes 
the  name  Licinitorum,  and,  strangely  enough,  tells 
us  that  it  was  a  city  of  the  Orobii,  a  people  men- 
tioned by  Cato;  though  it  is  evident  from  its  name 
that  it  was  a  Roman  foundation,  or  at  leabt  settle- 
ment From  the  same  passage  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oomum  and  Ber-« 
goraum,  and  has  been  fixed,  plausibly  enough, 
though  only  conjecturally,  at  a  place  called  /ncino, 
nour  the  small  town  of  Erbaj  on  the  road  from  Como 
to  LeocOf  and  about  7  miles  from  the  fonner  city, 
where  some  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  found.  (Annoni,  Memoria  intomo  il  Piano 
<f  Erba,  Como,  1 831.)  [E,  H.  B.l 

FORUM  LIGNEUM,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Caesar  Augusta  (jSarago§d) 
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in  Spda,  to  Benehanmim,  in  GaUiA.  [B] 
MUX.]  Th*  dufamoa  from  Sonunns  PynnMiii  to 
Fomm  UgDeam  is  marked  5,  and  from  Forom  lig- 
Mom  to  Aspalnca  {Pomt  Luqmt^  7.  Wakkenor 
takes  these  diitfannfs  to  be  Gallic  bagnes,  tbough 
onowoald  suppose  that  thef  are Boman  milsB.  Hov- 
ever,  distancm  measured  ic  «  moontain  pass  are 
very  loose;  and  there  is  no  oeitainty  aboat  the  exact 
positiaa  of  Fomm  Li^nenm.  [G.  L.J 

FOBUM  LIMICOBUM.    [Gallatcia.] 

FOBUM  LIVII  iFarU\  a  town  of  Galiia  Cis- 
padana,  sttoated  on  the  Via  AemSia,  between  F»- 
ventia  and  Cacaeoa.  Its  foundation  is  ooomianlj 
•scribed  bj  local  historians  to  LiWoa  Salinator,  but 
there  is  no  authoritj  fior  this.  Its  name  is  not 
foond  either  in  Strabo  or  Ptolem  j,  but  is  mentioned 
bf  Plinj  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  region; 
and  by  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  13  M.  P.  from 
Caftfona  and  10  from  FaTentia.  It  therefore  occu- 
pied the  same  site  as  the  modem  titf  of  FoHL  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  MotUom,  the  Vitis  of  Pliny. 
(Plin.  ill  15.  s.  20;  lim.  Ant,  p.  887;  Itm.  Hier. 
pi  616 ;  Tab.  Peut.)  In  a.  ix  412  it  wss  the  sceoe 
of  the  nuptials  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorins, 
with  the  Gothic  king  Athanlfus  (Jomand.  GtL  81), 
but  notwithstanding  its  selection  for  this  purpose  it 
seems  to  have  nerer  been  a  town  of  importance  in 
ancient  times.  The  modem  city  of  FofHj  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  populous  and  flourishing  place.  [  E.  H.  B.] 

FOBUM  NERONIS.     [Garpentoractk.] 

FOBUM  NOVUM.  1.  {Eth,  Fonnovanus: 
Fefcooio),  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabincs, 
mentioned  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  r^on 
by  Pliny,  and  in  the  Liber  Goloniamm.  (Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  255.)  From  its  name  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  of  Boman  foundation,  and  not 
an  ancient  Sabine  town.  Its  position  is  cleio'ly  fixed 
at  a  place  called  Vetcovio  (no  longer  inhabited,  but 
retaining  an  ancient  church),  about  3  miles  W.  of 
Atpra  (Oasperia)  and  12  NW.  of  Correte  (Gures). 
Here  there  are  considerable  ruins,  which  were  mis- 
taken by  Glurer  for  those  of  Gures,  but  are  clearly 
identified  as  the  remains  of  Forum  Novum  by  in- 
scriptions found  among  them  with  tiie  name  of  the 
ForonovanL  From  these  we  leam  that  it  was  a 
municipal  town  in  the  reign  of  Gordian  :  it  subse- 
quently became  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and,  after  the 
decay  of  Gures,  appears  to  have  claimed  to  be  the 
metropolitan  see  of  the  Sabines,  whence  it  came  to 
be  conmionly  known  as  II  VtMcovio  tH  Sabma.  The 
ancient  church  that  marks  the  site  still  bean  the 
title  of  "  Eoclesia  Gathedralis  Sobinoram.**  (Gluver, 
ftoL  p.  675;  Holsten.  Not.  p.  107;  Gbanpy,  Mcuson 
d Horace^  voL  iii.  p.  127.) 

The  name  of  Forum  Novum  was  probably  given  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  Foram 
Decii,  which  is  also  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  but  is  otherwise  whoUy  unknown,  and 
there  is  no  clue  to  its  situation. 

2.  A  town  of  Gallia  Gispadana,  known  only  from  an 
faiscription  in  which  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  muni- 
cipal town  ("  Municipium  Foronovanoram,**  Grater, 
/iwcr.  p.  492.  5);  but  as  this  inscription  was  found 
at  Parma,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Foram 
Novum  there  meant  is  the  place  still  called  Fomovo, 
in  the  valley  of  the  TViro,  15  miles  SW.  of  Parma. 
It  is  evidently  tJie  same  place  called  by  P.  Diaconns 
"  Foronianum,"  and  mentioned  by  him  among  the 
*  castra  Aemiliae.'*    (P.  Diac  HiaL  Lang.  vi.  49.) 

.S.  A  town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itinsnuios,  which  pi  ice  it  10  miks  from  Beneventum 


da  tlift  Had  to  Eqmia  Tolkas; 
at  BwmaSbtrgo^  a  spot  where  muneroos  «ains  aaad 
other  antiquitieB  have  been  foond.  (7flk  PimL\ 
Itm,  Ewer.  ^  610;  MammasB,  m  BmiktL  dL 
1848.  pi  7.)  [E.H.B.] 

FOBUM  NABBASOBUM.  [Gaujjecul] 
FOBUM  POPILIL  1.  {FotimgHtpoKy,  a 
town  on  the  Via  Aemilia  about  half-way  betweea 
Fomm  livii  and  Gaesena,  nolicsd  by  Pliny  (ni  15w 
a.  20)  among  the  mnnicipal  towns  of  Gallia  (Sapa- 
dana,  as  well  as  in  the  Tabula  and  the  JenHaleai 
Itineraiy,  in  both  of  which  the  name  is  written 
"FonA^w/k"  The  latter  calls  it  a ''eivitBa,*'bi* 
the  total  omiarion  of  its  name  an  the  same  nme  as 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinstniy  praves  thai  it  was 
(in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  timsB)  but  a  snail 
town.     {Itm.  Hier.  p.  616;  Tab.  AmI) 

2.  A  town  of  Gampania,  mentioned  by  Pfiaj  as 
situated  in  the  Falemian  district  (**  ForepopnKfnsss 
ez  Faleroo,"  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  9):  it  k  also  nodesd  hf 
Ptolemy,  who  writes  the  name  ♦^pst  UmrXtm 
(PtoL  iii.  1.  §  68),  and  inddentaUy  bj  Dioi^SH 
(i.  21),  who  teUs  ns  that  near  it  were  the  remains  of 
a  very  ancient  city,  which  had  been  kng  desolate, 
called  Larissa  and  of  Pelasgic  origin.  T^  rains  ts 
which  he  refien  an  nnknown,  but  it  appears  finim  his 
expressions  that  they,  as  well  as  FVmun  Pi^iGI 
{iyopii  noriXfa),  most  have  been  situated  in  the 
hilly  district  in  tiie  N.  of  Gampania;  Ptolemy  wf 
pean  to  place  the  latter  town  between  C^na  aad 
Teanum,  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been  deterauneiL 
We  leam  firom  the  Liber  Goloniamm  (p.  233,  irims 
the  name  is  vrritten  Foram  Populi),  that  it  reoehed 
a  body  of  colonists  under  Augustus,  to  which  a  fiwk 
setdement  seems  to  have  been  added  by  Vespasiaa. 

3.  A  town  of  Luoania,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Tabula,  where  the  name  ocean  in  a  manner  th^ 
would  afford  scarcely  any  clue  to  its  position,  ths 
neighbouring  lines  of  route  being  altoigether 
fused.  But  a  remaricable  inscription  found  at 
place  called  Potta  in  the  VaUe 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  that  plaoo  is  the  site  of  the 
Foram  PopiliL  This  inscription  rsooids  the  ca^ 
straction  by  a  Boman  magistrste  (whose  nana  k 
unfortunately  lost)  of  a  high  road  from  Gapoa  la 
Bhegium,  giving  the  intermediate  distances  of  the 
principal  places:  and  a  comparison  of  these  with 
those  given  in  the  Tsbula  leaves  littk  doubt  that  the 
modem  village  of  FoUa  is  the  Foram  PopiUi,  and 
that  the  magistrate's  name  which  has  disappaatvd 
at  the  banning  of  the  inscription,  erroneously  sn^ 
plied  by  some  writen  as  that  of  M.  Aqnilfiua, 
in  reality  that  of  P.  Popilios  Laenas,  who ' 
in  B.C.  134.  (Mannot,  Geog.  von  Itaiia,r6L  ii  p. 
146;  Mommsen,  In$er.  R.N.  No.  6276;  BitBehel, 
Momtm.  Epigr.  pp.  1 1, 12.)  From  this  doconwBt  w 
leam  that  Forum  Popilii  was  distant  51  M.  P. 
Nuceria  and  74  from  Muranum.         [E.  H.  B.]. 

FOBUM  S£GUSIANOBUM,atown  ofthe 
siani  (Ptol.  ii.  8),  who  were  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Bhone,  in  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum.  The  tern  Forun 
seems  to  indicate  the  chief  town  of  the  Segnsiani,  or  n 
place  where  a  Gonvoitus  was  held;  and  Uie  place  haa 
the  usual  mark  of  a  capital  or  chief  town  in  the  Table. 
A  place  called  Femrt^  or  more  property  Fmr^^  vreat 
of  Lyon^  represents  the  Fomm  Seguanuionun.  As 
inscription  was  found  at  Fmrs,  m  it  aesms  to  tlna 
effect :  — "  Fabri  Tign.  qui  Fore  Segus.  coasiskant  ;* 
and  La  Mure,  in  his  jBTwCotrs  db  Foratt  (Lyna^ 
1671),  mentions  four  nylestones  fioand  at  Fmn% 
with  the  inscriptidns  I,  n,  m,  iiu,  each  pieesded  by 
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ti  whkh  moms  Uuz^  oi  leafrue.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  a  xxMd  wan  measured  from  tliis  Forum.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  inscriptioii  c.  rvii.  f.  sbo. 
LIBERA,  occurs  Oil  these  stones,  or  on  some  of  them. 
From  this  the  place  appears  to  have  been  made  a 
ColoDia,  with  the  title  of  Liberi,  which  Pliny  (iv. 
18)  gives  to  the  Segusiani.  **  The  historian  of  the 
J^ores  (Forest)  mentions  a  Roman  copper  weight,  on 
which  wen>  marked  in  characters  of  silver  dear 
8BO.  P.,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  the  Forum 
of  the  Segusiani  was  deified,  and  accordingly  had  an 
honour  which  we  know  to  have  been  conferred  on 
BevenJ  other  towns  in  Gaul."    (D*Anvi]le.) 

The  Table  mentions  Forum  Segustavarum.  on  a 
road  from  Segodnm  (^RhodeM)  to  Lugdunum  (lyon), 
and  it  is  the  next  place  to  Lugdunum.  Part  of  the 
route  is  this: — Icidmago  {fssenffeattx),  Aquis  Se- 
geste,  Foro  Segustavarum,  Lugdunum.  Another 
route  in  the  Table,  between  Augustonemetum  {Cier 
moni)  and  Lugdunum,  stands  thus  in  the  last  part : 
—  Rodamna  (iKouoMiis),  Mediolanum  {3fejflieu\ 
Foro  Segustavarum,  Lugdunum.  D'Anville  (^Notice^ 
art.  MetHolomwm)  supposes  that  Mediolanum  is 
wronglj  placed  in  the  Table,  and  he  inserts  it  between 
Forum  S^usianorum  and  Lugdunum.  Walckenaer 
contends  Uiat  the  Table  and  its  distances  are  right, 
that  Forum  Segustavarum  is  a  diflerent  place  from 
Forum  Segusianorum,  and  he  places  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Famajf.  The  measures,  he  says,  are 
Tery  exact,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  seeing 
how  he  has  applied  them  to  our  modem  maps.  But 
we  give  no  confidence  to  these  assertions.  Segusta- 
varum and  Segusianorum  are  evidently  the  same 
word,  and  the  difTerenoe  in  a  few  letters  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  their  close  resemblance,  and  the  liability 
of  one  being  put  for  the  other. 

The  district  of  FortM  or  Forette  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Pagus  Forensis,  the  canton 
of  the  F<»Ttm.  Parts  of  the  aqueduct  which  brought 
water  to  Forum  Segusianorum  still  remain.  In  one 
part  the  aqueduct  is  about  10  feet  high  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  and  about  8  ieet  wide.  The 
imter  wall  is  formed  of  small  red  stones,  and  the 
hmer  part  of  fragments  of  the  same  stone  embedded 
in  cement.  A  very  remarkable  mosaic  was  dis- 
oovered  at  Feun  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  entrance 
door  of  a  house.  There  are  also  in  the  courts  of  the 
aame  house  some  Corinthian  columns,  which  sup- 
port a  staircase.  The  church  of  Feur»  appears  to 
have  been  built  with  the  materials  of  Roman  edifices. 
There  are  also  remains  of  ancient  baths  near  a  part 
of  the  town  called  the  Palait,  Near  this  Palais 
were  found,  under  the  ground,  the  four  milestones 
mentioned  above.  They  are  now  placed  in  a  part  of 
the  town,  according  to  a  recent  antbrrity,  where  they 
are  much  exposed  to  damage.  (D'Anville,  Notice^ 
^.;  Walckenaer,  GSog.  ifc.  vol.  i.  p.  332;  Ukert, 
CroUim;  Richard  et  Hocquart,  Guidt^  ^.)    [G.  L.] 

FORUM  SEMPRONII  («({poK  :i9itMfwvtw,  Strab. ; 
^pot  ^ffiwfwifiov^  Ptol.:  Eth.  Forosemproniensis : 
Fo$aombrone%  a  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Flaminian  Way,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  16 
miles  from  Fanum  Fortunae  {Fano),  on  the  Adriatic 
(iitrab.  v.  p.  227;  lim.  AttLip.  125.)  We  have  no 
account  of  its  foundation,  or  the  origin  of  its  name: 
but  it  was  the  only  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
taurus, hntween  its  mouth  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Apennines;  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  its 
position  on  so  frequented  a  highroad,  it  seems  to 
have  risoi  into  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  was 
m  flonrishlag  municipal  tows  under  the  Roman  em- 
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r'rt.  (Stnb.  /.  e.;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  PtoL  iii  1. 
53;  Orell.  Inter.  3774,  4039,  4063.)  The  sito 
of  the  ancient  city  is  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  m 
theatre,  and  other  ruins  of  Roman  date,  which  are 
visible  about  2  miles  from  the  modem  dty  of  Fot- 
*ombrone:  this  last  retains  the  ancient  episcopal 
see,  and  its  name  is  evidently  a  mere  corruption  of 
Forum  Sempromu  (CaUndri,  StatUHea  dd  Pontiff 
Stato,  p.  121.)  The  latter  was  8  miles  distant  tram 
the  celebrated  pass  of  Intercisa,  or  the  Furlo,  [In- 
TBRCI8A.]  The  great  battle  in  which  Hasdmbal 
was  defeated  by  the  Roman  c<risu1s  Livius  and  Neni^ 
in  B.  c.  207,  was  probably  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Forum  Sempronii,  but  the  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. [Mbtaurus.]  [E.H.  R.] 

FORUM  TIBERII,  is  phced  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9) 
among  the  Helvetii.  It  is  unknown  where  it  is. 
D'Anville  guesses  KaiterthM  on  the  Rhine,  chiefly 
because  of  the  meaning  of  the  German  name;  which 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  Haller  guesses  Zunach  on 
the  Rhine,  where  there  are  Roman  walls.  Another 
guesses  StedAom  oo  the  Lake  of  ContUuut,  (Ukert, 
Gtdlien.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  TRAJANI,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sardinia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  on  the  road  from  Tibula,  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  to  Othoca.  {Itm.  Ant.  p.  82.)  Its 
site  is  fixed  at  a  place  called  FordongtamUt  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  rive.*-  7Yr«f  (Thyrsus),  about  1 6 
miles  from  OrisUmOf  where  there  are  considerable 
Roman  remains,  including  those  of  a  bridge,  and  of 
Thermae  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  These 
doubtless  owe  their  origin  to  the  emperor  Trajan. 
(VaMry,  Vdy.  en  Sardaigne,  vol  ii.  c.  36).  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  TRUENTINORUM  or  DRUENTi- 
KORUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  region 
(iii.  15.  s.  20).  His  authority  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  in  which  we  find  "  Municipium  Foro- 
druent.,"  fbr  Forodruentinorum.  As  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  it  seems  clear  that 
it  was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  and  it  baa 
been  supposed  to  occupy  the  nte  of  Bertinoro,  a 
small  episcopal  town  about  3  miles  S.  of  /V>r2Jm- 
popoHf  this  however  is  a  mere  conjecture.  (Gruter, 
Inter,  pp.  492.  5,  1094.  2;  Orell.  Inter.  80; 
Cluver,  ItaL  p.  295.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

FORUM  VIBII  (Vibi  Forum,  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 : 
Eth.  Forovibiensis,  Id.  16.  s.  20),  a  small  town  of 
Liguria,  near  the  sources  of  the  Padus,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vagienni.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
Padus  had  its  source  in  the  Mans  Vesulus  {Monte 
Vito),  and,  after  flowing  a  bhort  distance,  plunged 
under  the  ground,  and  again  emerged  "  in  Forovibi- 
en^ium  agro."  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20:  Soliu.  2.  §  25.)  As 
there  is  no  truth  in  this  account  of  the  subterraneous 
course  of  the  Padus,  it  affords  us  no  asbistance  in 
determining  the  real  position  of  Forum  Yibii,  which 
must  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the*  upper 
valley  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salvzzo, 
but  on  the  N.  baik  of  the  Po,  as  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s. 
21)  reckons  it  in  the  Regio  Transpadana.  [E.H.  B.] 

FORUM  VOCONIL  a  place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
distant  from  Forum  Julii  [Forum  Jvui;  Arobn- 
TEUS]  24  M.  P.,  as  it  appears  from  the  letter  of 
Plancus  to  Cicero.  The  Antonine  Itin.  also  makes 
the  distance  the  same.  D'Anville  fixes  Forum  V»- 
conii  at  a  place  called  Gonfarvn^  which  lie  supposes 
to  be  a  corruption  of  such  a  word  as  Focon-foron, 
which  he  invents  fbr  the  occasion.  Papon,  who  is 
followed  by  Walckenaer,  fixes  it  at  Xc  Comt;  and 
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oth«n  fix  it  at  Vmltmbtm,  tutofLe  CameL  Plinj 
(HL  5)  calls  Fomm  Vooanli  a  Latin  town,  that  is,  it 
had  the  Latioitas.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  VULCANL  [Putbou.] 
FOSI,  a  Binall  German  tribe,  of  which  nothing  is 
known  beyond  what  Tacitus  (Germ,  86)  relates  of 
them,  Tiz.,  that  thej  were  subject  to  the  Chernsci, 
and  became  involyed  with  them  in  their  rain.  The 
banks  of  the  stream  /Vrae,  in  Brtmtwickt  are  gene- 
railj  lodced  npon  as  the  ooontiy  once  inhabited  bj 
them,  and  the  little  town  of  Fotenbrock  maj  have 
derived  its  name  from  them.  In  the  time  <^  Pto- 
lemj  their  ooontry  was  aheadj  occupied  b/  the 
LangobardL  [L.  S.] 

FOSSA  COBBULOWS.  When  Corbnlo  com- 
mamied  in  the  parts  about  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine, 
he  employed  lus  men  in  making  a  cut,  23  M.  P. 
long,  between  the  Mosa  and  the  Rhenns,  **  qua  in- 
carta  Oceani  ▼etarentur."  (Tac.  Amn,  zi.  20.)  Some 
critics  have  proposed  to  change  "  vetarentur "  into 
*'  vitarentur,"  but  probably  the  text  is  right.  Dion 
Cassias  (Ix.  30),  who  speaks  of  this  canal,  says 
that  it  was  about  170  stadia  long.  If  we  take  the 
usual  estimate  of  the  Roman  mile,  which  is  8  stadia, 
the  distance  of  Dion  is  somewhat  too  small,  if  the 
text  of  Tacitus  is  right.  The  reason  for  making  the 
canal  which  the  Greek  historian  gives,  was,  **  that 
the  rivers  might  not  flood  the  conntiy,  by  having 
their  waters  driven  back  by  the  high  tides;"  an  ex- 
planation which  seems  to  agree  with  *Wetarentur" 
in  Tacitus,  and  to  be  a  probable  explanation  of  Cor- 
bnlo's  design.  There  seems  little  doubt  about  the 
position  of  this  canal,  though  there  has  been  great 
diffiunence  of  opinion.  It  is  the  channel  which  runs 
from  Leiden^  past  Del/t^  to  Maademd-du^  near 
Vlaardingen  (Flenium).  The  distance  agrees  very 
well,  and  the  position  agrees  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  canal  was  made.  The  old  Rhine,  or  the 
Rhine  propor,  runs  past  Leiden^  and  was  a  mors 
considerable  stream  in  the  Roman  period  than  it  is 
DOW.  [G.  L.] 

FOSSA  DRUSIA'NA.  [Fi.kvo  Lacus.] 
FOSSA  MARIA'NA  or  FOSSAE  MARIA'NAE. 
Plutarch  (MaruUf  c  15)  gives  a  sufficiently  dear 
account  of  this  canal.  When  C.  Marius,  b.  c  102, 
crossed  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  Teutones  and  their 
barbaric  allies,  he  fixed  his  camp  near  the  Rhone. 
The  entrance  to  the  river  was  choked  with  mud, 
Band,  and  clay,  and  **  was  thus  made  difficult  and 
laborious,  and  shallow  for  the  vessels  that  brought 
supplies.  As  the  army  had  nothing  to  do,  Marius 
brought  the  soldiers  here  and  commenced  a  great 
cut,  into  which  he  diverted  a  large  part  of  the  river; 
and  by  making  the  new  channel  terminate  at  a  con- 
venient point  on  the  coast,  he  gave  it  a  deep  outlet^ 
which  had  water  enough  for  large  vessels,  and  was 
smooth  and  safe  against  wind  and  wave.  This  cut 
still  bears  the  name  of  Marius."  Plutarch  supposed 
that  the  canal  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of 
the  Rhone.  Strabo  (p.  1 83) — after  quoting  Poly  bins, 
who  says  that  the  Rhone  had  two  outlets,  and  Arte- 
midorus,  who  says  that  it  had  three — adds  :  "but 
Marius,  afterwards  seeing  that  the  channel  was  be- 
coming obstracted  by  the  alluvium  and  difficult  of 
access,  cut  a  new  channel,  in  which  having  received 
the  greater  part  of  the  river,  he  gave  it  to  the  Mas- 
saliots,  as  a  reward  for  their  services  in  the  war 
against  the  Ambrones  and  Toygeni;  from  which 
channel  the  Massaliots  acquired  great  wealth,  by 
exacting  tolls  from  those  who  sailed  up  and  down. 
However,  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  continue. 


owiDff  totha  violence  of  the  stream  and  the  s]liifiaii\ 
and  ue  lowness  of  the  coast,  which  cannot  be  Mva, 
even  ^en  a  vessel  is  near,  in  foggy  weatiier :  where- 
fore the  Massaliota  set  up  towers  as  beacons,  making 
the  country  their  own  in  everf  way;  and  especially 
they  built  there  also  a  temple  of  the  Epbesian  Ar- 
temis, having  taken  possession  of  the  part  which  a 
made  an  island  by  the  months  of  the  river.  And 
there  lies  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanna,  a  sea- 
lake,  which  they  call  Stomalimne;  some  have  reck- 
oned it  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhodanna,  acd 
especially  those  who  say  that  the  river  has  seven 
mouths  (or  five,  as  the  text  perhaps  should  be), — 
being  right  neiUier  in  one  tlung  nor  the  other,  for 
there  is  a  hill  between,  which  separates  the  lake 
from  the  river."  Here  Strabo  finishes  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  oosst  as  fiur  as  Massalia,  and  he  then  de- 
scribes the  coast  as  far  as  the  Var.  His  deseriptida 
of  this  coast  of  Gallia  shows  that  the  canal  of  Marias 
was  cm  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhooe. 
Me]a*s  description  must  be  interpreted  the  same  way 
(ii.  5).  Pliny  (iil  4)  calls  one  of  the  months  of  the 
Rhodanus  the  Maassliotic;  and  this  is  the  most 
eastern  of  the  months.  (Polyb.  iiL  41.)  Be- 
yond, that  is  esst  of,  the  Massahotio  branch,  an 
"the  canals  from  the  Rhndsnns,  the  wotk  of  C. 
Marius,  which  bears  his  name;  a  lake  (stagnum) 
Mastrsmela;  a  town  Maritima,  of  the  Avatici,  and 
above  it  the  stony  plains  (campi  lapadei)b.**  The 
stony  plains  are  the  Cratt,  an  extensive  flat  tract, 
which  is  covered  with  stones.  Pliny's  text  has 
*'  Astnunela,"  which  Harduin  has  changed  to  Maatnv 
mela,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  name  in  Stephanos 
Byzantinus  and  Avienus;  for  which  Wakjcenaer 
finds  foult  with  him,  without  reason, — for  it  is  pUin 
that,  as  **  stsgnum  "  ends  with  "  m,"  the  next  word, 
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if  it  began  with 
transcription 

The  Itineraries  ako  place  the  Fc 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhone.  But  Ptdony  (iL  10) 
in  the  common  texts,  has  it  on  the  wert  side.  Pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east  he  has :  Setius  hill ; 
Fossae  Marianae ;  the  west  mouth  of  the  Rhone; 
and  the  east  mouth.  He  correctly  places  Maritima 
east  of  the  east  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  haid  ta 
explain  how  Ptolemy  made  a  mistake  in  a  matter 
which  was  known  to  every  body.  Wafckenacr 
(Giog.  ^  iil.  p.  133)  supposes  that  we  ought  to 
read  Marinas  for  Marianae  {JtHapapak  ^^^ai),  in 
Ptolemy's  text ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  edition  of 
1475  has  '*  Fossae  Marinae."  There  ia  also  the 
reading  "  Fossae  Ifarinae,"  in  the  Latin  edition  of 
Pirckheimer  (1524.)  The  two  worda  might  eaaiiy 
be  confounded.  If  we  do  not  accept  this  ooDJectnre 
we  must  either  allow  that  Ptolemy  has  mada  a  veiy 
great  mistake,  or  that  the  Fossas  Msrianse  haw 
been  transposed  in  his  text,  without  transposiiig  the 
numbers.  For  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  sbonld 
place  in  his  geography  Fossae  Marinae,  a  name 
otherwise  unknown,  and  omit  the  Fossae  Marianae, 
the  great  work  that  was  familiar  to  all  geographers 

The  best  and  most  recent  authori^  for  the  an- 
tiquities of  this  part  of  Frsnoe  (JStaHttiq^te  dm  dif, 
det  Boucket  dm  RMme)  states  that  the  canal  d 
Marios  ran  in  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west  firam 
the  gulf  of  Stomalimne,  now  the  Ptamgdt  ffiftwwa, 
to  the  Rhone,  which  it  joined  about  a  mile  alMwe  its 
month.  The  length  was  16  miles.  Then  are 
many  proofo  of  the  riistence  of  the  canal  in  the 
place  here  assigned  to  it.  The  village  of  Fm, 
which  retains  the  name  of  this  auial,  stands  just 
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uhoft  tlie  plaos  where  tbe  canal  entered  the  gulf. 
There  is  stUl  ykible  on  (ne  of  the  sides  a  long 
cutting  nsade  in  the  rock  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  it  is  prirfxible  that  the  sloice  was  here.  West 
of  Foz  is  a  lai^e  marsh,  called  Le  Marait  de  FoM^ 
which  the  canal  crosi^.  This  marsh  ends  in  an 
€tang  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the  ^tang  de 
Galejim.  where  was  the  ontlet  of  the  Massaliot 
branch  of  the  Khone  in  the  time  of  Marias.  The 
!narHh  ^  Fos,  along  the  whole  line,  where  the  canal 
is  sappoaed  to  have  run,  still  presents  a  hollow,  which 
is  filled  with  water  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  Maritime  Itinerary  makes  it  xvi  M.  P. 
from  the  Fossae  (.Fos)  to  "Ad  Gradam  Massili- 
tanomm,"  which  was  on  the  Rhone  ■,  and  the  Itine- 
nuy,  which  gives  the  land  Tonte:^,  places  Fossae 
between  Massilia  and  Arelate  (^ArUs),  The  order 
of  places  is:  Massilia,  Calcaria  [Calcaria],  Fossae 
Marianae  (/Vns),  Arelate :  the  direct  distance  from 
Fossae  Marianae  to  AreUte  is  13  M.  P.,  which  is 
too  small.  In  another  place  the  Itineraries  make  it 
33,  which  is  too  much.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Fossae  is  /\»,  or  Foa-kt-MarUguea. 
The  direct  road  from  Fossae  to  Arelate  ran  through 
the  Crou,  the  Campi  Lapidei.  The  "  Ad  Gradum  " 
wems  to  have  been  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
canal  of  Marias  joined  the  Khone.  The  distance 
from  "  Ad  Gradum  '*  along  the  river  up  to  Arelate 
b  marked  SO  M.  P.  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary. 

The  **  Statistiqae,  &c."  supposes  that  the  canal  of 

Marius  was  continued  due  north  about  twelve  miles, 

reckoning  from  Ad  Gradam  to  the  ^tang  of  the 

Desuviates,  which  comprised  the  marshes  of  Ariety 

of  Mont-Afajoui,  and  of  Baux :  this  tftang  received 

part,  at  least,  of  the  water  of  the  Lou^rion,  a  canal 

which  runs  from  the  Durance   (Druentia)  near 

Organ.     It  is  further  stated  that  the  Loutfrion  fed 

the  Fossae  Marianae ;  and  that  Marios  also  made 

another  canal,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  that 

of  Crapomte,     Some  of  these  aasoiions  are  very 

doubtfol ;  but  the  canal  to  the  Q^xoffti  from  the  Sto 

malimne  (jfttmg  de  VEgUmma^  or  EetrumOy  as  it  is 

also  still  written)  seems  to  be  the  work  of  Marius. 

At  a  pUce  called  Pcnt-du-Roi^  in  front  of  the  bar 

of  FoSj  there  are  the  ramiuns  of  the  foundations  of 

houses ;   and  this  agrees  with  the  Table,  which 

marks    the    Fossae  Marianae,   by  a  semicircular 

building  open  to  the  sea,  as  a  haven  and  station. 

The  hill  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  separating  the 

Stomalimne  from  the  Rhone,  is  snpposed  to  be  a  hill 

between  FoM  and  litret.     Whether  Manns  made 

more  than  one  cut,  and  whether  Fossae  or  Fossa  is 

the  true  name,  we  cannot  telL    It  is  likely  enough 

that  there  was  more  than  a  single  cut ;  or,  at  least, 

some  small  cuts,  besides  the  large  out.    This  great 

work  of  the  Ronum  soldier  was  a  monument  (^  his 

talent  and  his    perseveranoe,  as  glorious  tiA  the 

▼ictfldes  by  which  he  saved  Italy  from  a  barbaric 

deluge.  (D'Anville,  Notice ;  Mela,  ed.  J.  Voss,  who 

has  a  good  note  on  the  Fossae;  Ukert,  OcJUen^ 

p.  131,  &C..  which  contains  the  references  to  the 

French  authorities.)  [G.  L.J 

FRANCI,  the  name  of  a  confederation  of  Ger- 
man  tribes  to  which  belonged  the  Sigambri  (the 
principal  people),  Chamavi,  Ampsivarii,  Bructeri, 
Chatti,  ALuisi,  Tubantes,  Attnarii,  Dulgibini,  and 
others.  This  confederation,  which  had  stepped  into 
the  place  of  that  of  the  Chemsd  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Vopiscus 
(^AureL  7),  about  A.  D.  240.  The  name  Franci  gra- 
du.illy  absorbed  the  names  of  the  separate  tribes 
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fermhig  the  oonfederation,  which,  however,  is  some- 
times designated  by  the  name  of  the  leading  people, 
the  Sigambri  (e.  g.  Claudian,  delV,  Con.  Hon.  446). 
These  Franci,  or  Franks,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  conquered  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul ;  and, 
having  amalgamated  with  the  Romanised  Celts  of 
that  country,  they  adopted  the  civilLtiation  of  the 
conquered  people,  and  soon  acquired  such  power  that, 
under  their  great  king  Clovis,  a.  d.  496,  they  re- 
turned and  subdued  tlieir  own  kinsmen  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Germany,  and  thus  establLihed  the  great 
Frankish  empire.  But  their  history  belongs  to  the 
middle  ages.  [L.  S.] 

FRATUERTIUM  or  FRATUENTUM,  a  town  of 
Calabria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iiL  11.  s.  16),  in 
coigunction  with  Soletura  and  Lupiae.  Its  municipal 
existence  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  on  which 
the  Fratuentini  are  associated  with  the  citizens  of 
Neritum,  a  town  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Lupni, 
Iter.  Femu,  p.  108;  Orell.  Inter.  3108);  but  its  site 
is  unknown.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  described  by  Galateo  (ch 
Situ  Tapggiae,  p^  96)  as  existing  at  J/iuro,  may  be 
those  of  Fratnertium.*  The  name  is  written  in  the 
inscription  jnst  cited  Fratuentom,  which  is  probably 
the  correct  form.  [£.  H.  B.J 

FRA'XINUS.    [LusiTANiA.] 

FREGELLAE  (*pry4AXm,  Strab.;  «p^AAa, 
Steph.  B.:  Eth.  ^ptyt\Xay6st  FregelUuius),  a  city 
of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term, 
but  properly  a  city  of  the  Volsdans,  situated  on  the 
left  t)ank  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  to  its  con- 
fluence with  Uie  Trerus,  and  a  short  distance  on  ths 
left  of  the  Via  Latiua.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Ao- 
cording  to  Livy  it  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Sididni,  and  afterwards  by  the  Volsdans,  from 
whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  the  Samnites.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  city;  but  in 
B.G.  328,  the  Romans,  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris, 
restored  Fregellae,  and  established  there  a  colony 
of  Roman  citizens,  an  act  which  was  so  stronglj 
resented  by  the  Samnites,  that  it  became  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  oatbreak  of  the  Seco  d  Samnite 
War.  (Liv.  viii.  22,  23 ;  Appian,  Sanm.  iv.  1.) 
During  the  course  o[  that  war  Fregellae  was  more 
than  once  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  but  on  every 
occasion  recovered  by  the  Romans.  (Liv.  ix.  12, 28.) 
During  the  advance  of  Pyrrhos  upon  Rome,  m  b.  c. 
279,  he  is  said  to  have  ravaged  Fregelke  ("  FregeUas 
popidatuB,**  Flor.  i.  18.  §  24);  but  whether  he  ac- 
toally  took  the  town,  or  only  laid  waste  its  territory, 
is  uncertain.  At  a  later  period  (b.  c.  211),  we 
know  that  it  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hanniba], 
and  its  citizens  had  the  courage  to  break  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Luis,  f<n>  the  purpose  of  retarding 
his  march  upon  Rome,  while  they  sent  in  all  haste 
to  the  city,  to  give  warning  of  his  approach.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9.)  As  a  punishment  for  this  offence  their  ter- 
ritory was  ravaged  by  him  with  peculiar  severity,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Fngellans  wera  two  years 
afterwards  (b.  o.  209)  found  among  the  eighteen 
colonies  &ithful  to  Rome  (Liv.  xxvii.  10),  and  a 
body  of  their  cavalry  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
distinction  in  the  action  in  which  MaroeUns  perished 
(Id.  xxvii.  26, 27 ;  Plat.  Marc.  29).  It  is  singular 
that  Fregellae,  which  was  at  this  tune  distinguished 

*  These  ara  assigned  by  Romauelli  to  Sarmadiom, 
a  name  found  in  the  (Ad  editions  of  Pliny,  but  for 
which  there  is  no  authority. 
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fur  its  6delit7  to  fiome,  shoold  hate  sabeeqaentlj 
taken  the  lead  in  an  insurrectioo  agamat  that  dtj, 
when  at  the  height  of  its  power.  The  drcnmstanoes 
of  this  revolt  are  veiy  imperfectly  known  to  us,  hat 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  oailj  a  sjmptom  of  the  dis- 
content then  heginning  to  prevail  amcnig  manj  of 
the  Italian  cities.  The  onthreak  was,  however,  ipn- 
mature :  FregeUae  alone  had  to  heur  the  bmnt  of 
the  nneqaal  contest,  and  was  quicklj  reduced  bj 
the  praetor  L.  Opimius,  b.  o.  125.  The  citj  was 
ntterljr  destroyed,  as  a  punishment  for  its  rebellion, 
and  appears  never  to  have  agun  arisen  to  prosperity : 
the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  at  Fabrateria,  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the  following  year, 
was  evidently  designed  to  prevent  Fregellae  from 
recovering  its  former  position.  (Liv.  Epit.  Ix. ;  Yell. 
Pat.  ii.  6;  Val.  Max.  u.  8.  §  4;  Jul.  Obseq.  90;  Cic 
de  Fi$L  V.  22 ;  Auct  Bhet  ad  Hererm.  iv.  9,  15.) 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  mere  village,  which 
was,  however,  still  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  for  sacrificial  and  other  purposes. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  237.)  Hence,  its  name  is  not  found 
fai  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  Ladum  :  the  Fregel- 
lanum  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  {Itm,  AiU. 
pp.  303,  305)  was  apparently  a  station  distinct 
fitNn  the  town  of  the  name. 

Both  Strabo  and  the  rhetorical  writer  above  dted 
affirm  that  Fregellae  was  previous  to  its  destruction 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  cities  of 
Italy :  but  its  ruin  appears  to  have  been  complete, 
an  1  hence  considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  in  deter- 
mining its  exact  site.  Ruins  of  a  city  of  considerable 
extent  having  been  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liris.  just  opposite  a  spot  called  laoletta,  and  below 
the  villi^e  of  5.  6r>ovafiiit  wi  Carico,  these  have  been 
regarded  by  local  antiquarians  at  those  of  Fregellae, 
but  the  inscriptions  found  there,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  remains  themsdves,  which  are  wholly  of 
Roman  date,  and  for  the  most  part  not  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  empire,  seem  to  prove  these  to  be  the  ruins 
of  Fkbrateria  Nova,  the  Roman  colony  of  that  name. 
[Fabrateria.]  The  true  site  of  Fregellae  appears 
to  be  that  indicated  by  the  Abbe  Ghanpy,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  the  modem  town 
of  CeprofM),  where  there  is  a  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  filled  throughout  with  foundations  and  sub- 
structions of  ancient  buildings,  induding  among 
others  the  foundations  of  the  city  walls,  built  in  a 
VW7  massive  style.  No  part  of  these  ruins  however 
rises  above  ground ;  and  as  they  have  served  for  ages 
as  a  quarry  for  the  supply  of  building  materials  to 
Ceprano  and  the  other  neighbouring  villages,  even 
the  substructions  have  much  disappeared.  The 
quarter  still  retains  the  name  of  Opi  or  Opio^  prO' 
bably  a  corruption  of  **  Oppidum."  ^Chaupy,  if oison 
^Hor€tet^  vd.  iii.  p.  475.)  This  position  oif  Fregellae 
would  account  for  its  importance  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Liris. 
The  modem  town  of  Ceprano^  which  has  grown  up 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  supposiBd  by  the 
Abbtf  Chaupy  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Fregellanmn 
of  the  Itineraries;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Via  Latina  should  have  proceeded  so  fitf  as 
that  point,  and  then  turned  south  to  Fabnteria  Nova 
before  it  Crossed  the  Liris.  The  renuuns  of  two 
ancient  bridges  of  Roman  imperial  times  at  the  latter 
place  clearly  prove  that  it  was  there  the  Via  Latina 
of  later  days  croeaed  the  river,  though  it  b  evident 
from  Livy's  narrative  (xxvL  9)  that  in  the  time  of 
Hamabal  the  bric^ges  were  dose  to  Fn^lae  itself. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  certainly  requires,   and 
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would  leward,  a  moirB  ouvAil  iuapection  of  um  ms^ 
lities,  especially  of  the  remuns  of  the  aodent  roafa. 
(Chaupy,  /.  e.  p.  476;  Bomanelli,  vol.  in.  pp.  377— 
SSI).  [£.  H.B.] 

FREGE'NAE  (*prtfy^  Stimb.),  a  maritime  ton 
of  Etmria,  situated  between  Alsium  and  the  nnetk 
of  the  Tiber.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Plin.  iiL  5. s.  8;  /lia 
AnU  p.  300.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Uvy  ameog  tk 
"  coloniae  maritimae **  (xzxvL  3);  and  there  iserery 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  established  st  tk 
same  time  with  Alaum,  in  b.  o.  245,  and  that  «« 
should  read  Fregmae  for  Frepdiae  in  VeUaus  Ps- 
terculus  (L  14),  where  he  speaks  of  the  foandstkn 
of  these  two  colonies.  This  is  oonfinned  by  tht 
Epitome  of  the  I9th  book  of  Livy,  where,  thoagk 
Alsium  is  not  mentioned,  the  foondation  of  Frei^eua 
is  coupled  with  that  of  Brundosinm,  whidi  Vdktai 
refers  to  the  following  year.  (VeU.  Pat.  1  c;  Lir. 
EpiL  xix.,  where  the  reading  Fregenae  is  suppurtcd 
by  the  best  MSS.,  though  iSa  old  editions  have  Fre- 
gellae.)  No  subsequent  notice  of  it  oocnis  in  hi*- 
tory :  its  manhy  and  unhealthy  aituation  (slludcd 
to  by  Silios  ItaUcns,  viiL  475)  probably  prvrcntcd 
its  rising  to  prosperity;  and,  i^r  the  ootttnictida 
of  the  Portus  Augusti  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  sunk  into  ii^if- 
nificauoe.  Hence,  though  its  name  is  found  is 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  the  Itinerariea,  it  u  not  notieed 
by  Rutilius  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Etnini, 
and  no  ruins  now  marie  the  site.  But  the  distasce 
given  in  the  Itineraiy  of  9  M.P.  from  AUiom,  and 
the  same  from  Portus  Augusti  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
Tiber,  enable  us  to  fix  its  position  with  certaiotj 
at  a  spot  now  called  the  Torre  di  Macoarett,  ji&t 
midway  between  Palo  and  Porto,  and  at  the  mMitk 
of  the  river  Arone,  (Cluver,  ItaL  p.  499;  Kibbr, 
JHntomi  di  Rama,  voL  iL  p.  280.)       [E.  H.  a] 

FR£NTA'NI(«pcrrom>(,  Strab.,  Ptfll.;««^>^ 
Pol.,  Dionya.),  a  people  of  Coitral  Italy,  occnpjiqf 
the  tract  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  (roni  tin 
Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  firam  the  frontien  d 
Apulia  to  those  of    the  Karmcim.     They  va« 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  iSamnites,  with  vboQ 
they  were  closely  connected,  and  finom  whan)  tbrf 
were  originally  descended :  hence,  Scyiaz  asaigBS  the 
whole  of  this  fine  of  coast,  from  the  frootien  d 
Apulia  to  those  en  Pioenum,  to  the  Samnitw.   {^^ 
§  15.  p.  5.)     Theur  exact  limits  are  less  dearir  de- 
fined, and  there  is  oonsiderable  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  ancient  geogr^jhers :  likrinnm,  wiih 
its  territoiy  (extending  from  the  Tiferans  to  the 
Frento),  b^g  by  some  writen  termed  a  city  of  the 
Fientani  (Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  65),  while  the  mora  jeeDCial 
opinion  included  it  in  Apulia,  and  thus  made  the 
river  Tiferaus  {Bifento)  the  limit  of  the  two  coox^ 
tries  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17 ;  UeL  iL  4.  §  6>    The 
northern  boundary  of  the  Fraotani  ia  equally  as- 
certain ;  both  Strabo  (v.  p.  242)  and  Ptokoiy  (I  c. 
§  19)  concur  in  fixing  it  at  the  river  Sagraa  cr 
Sangro,  while  Pliny  extends  their  limits  ss  far  <i 
the  Atemos,  and,  acoordiiig  to  Mda,  they  poa»ft«ed 
the  months  both  of  that  river  and  the  ^Ulaaaax 
The  Utter  statement  is  certainly  inaeeanle;  sod 
Strabo  distinctly  tells  us,  that  the  Uairudm  held 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ateraus  down  to  its  nMOth, 
whUe  the  VcBtini  poeseascd  the  left  bank  (v.  PL  24 1 )  : 
hence,  the  /ormer  people  must  have  intarreoed  be- 
tween the  Frentani  and  the  nouth  of  the  Atenaa 
Pliny's  aooonnt  is,  however,  nova  near  tha  cnith 
than  that  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy ;  for  it  is  oertuo 
that  Ortona  and  Anzanum,  both  of  which  aft  »&•- 
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ftt^  ooniiiQembly  to  Um  N.  of  the  Sagnis,  were 
Frentanum  dtiee.  The  ktier  is  indeed  udgned  by 
Ptolesqy  himaelf  to  that  people  (iii.  1.  §  65),  while 
Strabo  also  terms  Ortona  the  port  or  naval  station 
of  the  Frentani  (#ir(yffioy  ♦pt rroyMy,  v.  p  242),  bnt 
arrooeonslj  places  }t  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Sagnu. 
Henoe,  their  confines  most  ha?e  approached  within 
ft  few  miles  of  the  Atemns,  though  without  actnally 
abutting  upon  that  river.  On  the  W.  they  were 
probably  not  sepantted  from  the  Samnites  by  any 
well-marked  natural  boundary,  but  occupied  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  as  well  as  the  hilly 
country  extending  from  thence  to  the  sea,  while  tlie 
mora  lofty  and  central  ridges  of  the  mountains  were 
included  in  Saxnnium. 

The  Frentani  are  ezprassly  termed  by  Strabo  a 
Samnite  people,  and  he  appears  to  distinguish  them 
as  such  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Mar- 
radni,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  with  whom  they  had 
otherwise  much  in  common.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241). 
They,  however,  appear  in  history  as  a  separate 
people,  having  their  own  national  oi^ganisation ;  and 
though  they  may  at  one  time  (as  suggested  by 
Kiebohr)  have  constituted  one  of  the  four  na- 
tions of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  this  seems  to 
have  been  no  longer  the  case  when  that  power 
came  into  collision  with  Borne.  Their  conduct 
daring  the  long  struggle  between  the  Samnites 
and  Romans  renders  this  almost  certain.  In  b.  c. 
319,  indeed,  when  their  name  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  history*,  they  appear  in  arms  against  fiome, 
hat  were  quickly  defeated  and  reduced  to  submis- 
sion (Liv.  iz.  16);  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
(b.  a  304),  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
the  Frentani  are  mentioned,  together  with  the  Marsi, 
Marmcini,  and  Peligni,  as  coming  forward  volun- 
tarily to  sne  for  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Kome  (Id. 
ix.  45),  which  they  seem  to  have  subsequently  ad- 
hered to  with  steadfastness.  Henoe  we  find  more 
than  once  express  mention  of  the  Frentanian  anxi- 
liariea  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus;  and  one  of  their 
offioeiB,  of  the  name  of  Oblacus,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Heradeia.  (Dionys.  Fr.  DidoL 
ax.  2 ;  Pint,  P^h,  16;  Flor.  i.  18.  §  7>  They 
gave  a  still  more  striking  proof  of  fidelity  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  by  adhering  to  the  Roman 
cause  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  so  many  of 
the  Italian  allies,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Samnites,  went  over  to  HiumibaL  (Liv.  xxii.  61  ; 
Bl  Ital.  viu.  521,  XV.  567).  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod they  appear  to  have  been  much  more  closely 
eoDoected  m  their  political  relations  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Marrudni,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  than  with 
their  kinsmen  the  Samnites :  hence,  probably,  it  is 
that  Polybius,  in  ennmeraiing  the  forces  of  the  Italian 
allies,  dasaes  the  Frentani  with  the  Karsi,  Marrudni, 
and  Vestini,  while  he  reckons  the  Samnites  sepa- 
ratdy.  (Pd.  ii.24.)  Notwithstanding  their  vaunted 
fidelity,  the  Frentani  joined  in  the  gsneral  outbreak 
of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  Social  War,  B.C.  90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  L  39 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  241) :  they  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part,  and  we  can  only  infer  that  they  lecdved  the 
BoDian  franchise  at  the  same  time  with  the  ndgh- 
booring  tribes.    Hence  we  find  them  mentioned  by 

*  The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  ^'Ferentani;" 
hut  the  conjecture  of  Sigonius  that  we  should  read 
*'  Frentani,"  is  supported  by  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  may  be  regwded  as  certainly  correct.  (See 
AlHchefakl,  ad,  toe;  Nisbuhr,  toL  in.  pi  225.) 
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Cicero,  a  few  yean  later,  aa  sending  some  of  thdr 
chief  men  (**  Frentani,  homines  nobilissimi,"  pro 
CluenL  69)  to  support  the  cause  of  Cluentius,  a 
native  of  Larinum.  Their  territory  was  traversed 
withont  resbtanoe  by  Caesar  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  ii.c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  23) :  and  this 
is  the  last  occasion  on  which  thdr  name  appears  in 
history.  Thdr  territory  was  comprised  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustus,  together  with  the  Marrudni, 
Peligni,  Maru,  &c  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17) ;  but  at  a 
later  period  it  appears  to  have  been  reunited  to 
Samuium,  and  was  placed  under  the  authority  of 
the  governor  of  that  province  (Minnmsen,  ad  Lib, 
CoL  p^  206).  It  is  now  induded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  divided  between  the  provincea  oi 
Abnmgo  Citeriore  and  Sctmdo* 

The  territory  of  the  Frentani  is  for  the  most  part 
hilly,  but  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers 
which  have  thdr  sources  in  the  more  lofty  mountains 
of  Samnium,  and  flow  through  the  land  of  the 
Frentani  to  the  Adriatic:  the  principal  of  these, 
beddes  the  Tifxbhus,  which  (as  already  mentioned) 
constituted  the  southern  limit  of  their  country,  are 
the  Trimids  or  Trigno^  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
had  a  good  port  at  its  mouth  (*'  Flumen  Trininm  por* 
tuosum,**  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17);  and  the  Saobus  or 
ScatgrOf  a  very  important  stream,  which  enters  the 
Adriatic  about  half  way  between  Histonium  and 
Ortona.  The  Tabula  also  gives  the  name  of  a  river 
which  it  places  between  Ortona  and  Anxanum,  and 
calls  "  Clotoris  **  (  ?)  The  name  is  probably  corrupt ; 
but  the  stream  meant  (if  its  podtion  can  be  de- 
pended upon)  can  be  no  other  than  the  MorOy  which 
fells  into  the  Adriatic  a  few  miles  S.  of  OrUma, 
The  coast-line  of  this  pan  of  the  Adriatic  presents 
few  remarkable  features,  and  no  good  natural  haiw 
bours.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the  two  pro- 
jecting points  of  TermoU  (Buca)  and  the  Punta 
delia  PennOf  afford  the  only  places  of  anchorage. 

The  towns  of  the  Frentani  mentioned  by  andent 
writers  are  few  in  number :  but  the  top(^graphy  of 
the  district  has  been  thrown  into  great  confudon  by 
the  perverted  seal  of  certain  local  antiquarians,  and 
by 'the  reliance  placed  on  inscriptions  published  by 
some  early  writers,  which  there  is  great  reason  to 
regard  as  forgeries.  The  AnUckila  FrenUme  (2  vols. 
Svo.,  Naples,  1809)  of  the  Abbate  Bomanelli,  who 
was  a  luttive  of  this  part  of  Italy,  is  a  very  uncritical 
performance ;  but  the  author  was  led  astray  prind- 
pally  by  the  inscriptions  and  other  documents  put 
forth  by  Polidoro,  an  Italian  antiquary  of  the  last 
century,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  hedtation  in 
forging,  or  at  least  corrupting  and  altering  them  in 
such  a  maimer  as  to  suit  his  purpose.  (Mommsen, 
Inter.  Begn,  Neap.^  Appendix^  p.  30.)  Bomanelli,  in 
his  later  and  more  extendvework  (^Aniica  Topogra- 
fia  Istorica  del  Regno  di  NapoUf  3  vols.  4to.,  Naples, 
1818),  simply  abridged  the  results  of  his  former  book ; 
and  Cramer,  as  usual,  blindly  follows  £omanellL 
Along  the  sea-coast  (proceeding  from  N.  to  S.)  were 
dtuated  Obtona,  Histoniuu,  and  Buca.  The  two 
former  may  be  clearly  fixed,  Ortona  retaining  its 
andent  name,  and  the  ruins  of  Histonium  being  stiU 
extant  at  li  Vatio  d^Ammone :  but  there  is  consider- 
able difiiculty  in  determining  the  siie  of  Buca,  which 
may  however  be  fixed  with  much  probability  at  7er- 
mo/i  [Buca]  ;  the  alignments  that  have  led  many 
writers  to  place  it  at  SUz.  Maria  deUa  Penna  being 
based  principally  upon  the  spurious  inscriptions  just 
alluded  to.  The  eiistence  of  a  town  called  Inter- 
aoma,  supposed  by  Bonaandii  and  Cramer  to  have 
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occupied  the  site  of  TermoUj  a  derived  onlf  from 
the  same  apocryphal  aoorce  ;  and,  even  were  Uie  in- 
scription itself  authentic,  the  Interamna  there  meant 
19  probably  the  well-known  town  of  the  PraetntiL 
(Marat.  Inter,  p.  1050,  no.  7 ;  Mommsen,  /.  c.)  The 
only  inland  town  of  importance  among  the  Frentani 
was  AirxAiruM,  now  JLanciano;  bat,  besides  this, 
Pliny  mentions,  in  the  interior  of  the  oountiy,  the 
*^  CarenUni  snpemates  et  infemates,"  and  the  **  La- 
nuenses  ;**  both  of  which  peoples  are  otherwise  on- 
knuwn,  and  the  site  of  their  towns  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Tabula  gives  the  name  of  a  place  called  Paixa- 
vuM,  of  which  no  other  mention  occurs;  but  Ihe  site 
of  which,  according  to  Boinanelli,  b  marked  by  exten- 
sive ruins  at  a  place  called  i/onte  cU  PallanOf  about 
S  miles  S.W.  of  Atetsa.  The  previous  station  given 
by  ^e  same  authority  is  called  **  Annnm  ;**  a  name 
probably  corrupt,  but  the  true  reading  for  which 
is  unknown.  {Tab.  Peut.;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  31.) 
UsGosiiTM,  a  place  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus, which  reckons  it  15  miles  from  Huitonium,  on 
the  road  into  Apulia  {IHn.  ArU.  p.  314),  is  fixed  by 
this  distance  at  a  spot  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
little  river  SmarcGj  about  5  miles  S.W.  of  Tertnoli, 
but  in  the  territ<Nry  of  Gt^lionisif  where  considerable 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  are  said  to  exist.  (Bo- 
ntanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  24.) 

There  is  considerable  obscurity  in  r^^ard  to  the 
Roman  roads  through  the  territory  of  the  Frentani. 
The  name  of  the  **  Via  Trajana  Frentana  "  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  a  dubious  inscription;  nor  is  there 
any  better  evidence  for  the  fact  that  the  construction 
of  the  high  road  through  this  district  was  really 
owing  to  that  emperor.  But  it  is  certam  that  an 
ancient  road  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Frentani, 
in  its  whole  length  from  Atemum  to  Larinum, 
keeping  for  the  most  part  near  the  sea-coast,  but 
diverging  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Anxanum. 
The  stations  along  it  ara  thus  given  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus: — 

Ostia  Atemi.  ilp. 

Angelum  (Angnlns)     -    x. 

Ortona       -        -        -    xi. 

Anxano      ...    xilL 

Histonios    ...    xxr. 

Usoosio       -        -        -    XV. 

Arenio  (Larinum  ?)  -  xiv. 
Of  these,  Angulus  is  certainly  misplaced,  and  should 
have  been  inserted  between  Hadria  and  the  Atemus. 
The  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Atemus  at 
Pucara  to  Ortona  is  considerably  understated,  and 
that  from  Ortona  to  Anxanum  as  much  overrated  ; 
but  still  the  line  of  the  road  may  be  tolerably  well 
made  out,  and  an  ancient  Boman  bridge,  oyer  the 
Sangro  between  Lanciano  and  //  Vasto,  supplies 
a  fixed  point  in  confirmation.  The  road  given  in  the 
Tabula,  on  the  contrary,  strikes  inland,  from  the 
month  of  the  Atemus  to  Teste,  and  thence  to  Ortona, 
and  again  between  Anxanum  and  Uistonium  makes 
a  bend  inland  by  Ann  am  and  Pallanum.  The  distances 
given  are  very  confused,  and  in  many  instances  pro- 
bablv  rorrapt     They  stand  tlius: — 

Ostia  Atemi.  u.  P. 

Teano  Marradno       -         xvL 

Ortona    -        -        -        xL 

Anxana  -        •        •        iii. 

Annum  -        •        •        iiii 

Pallanum         •        •        xii. 

Istonium  •        •        xxin. 

Laiiniun. 


FRISIL 

Ther»  exm  copper  coins  with  the  Oscan  legend— 
"  Frentrd,**  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  tiis 
Frentani  rather  than  to  the  town  of  Feruitum  a 
Apulia,  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  by  M>3a 
writers.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  indicate  tis 
existence  of  a  city  of  the  name  of  Frentmm  as  th« 
capital  of  the  Frentani,  which  is  suppot^ed  to  be  tht 
one  referred  to  by  Livy  (ix.  1 6)  whone  he  saj s  — 
**Frentanos  vicit  urbemqtte  ipacan — in  dediu«ieai 
aocepit," — ^without  naming  the  city ;  bat  this  infenencf 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious.  (FriedlSDiief, 
Otkische  MUnzeny  p.  4S  ;  MiJlingen,  NwmiamaUqm 
de  r/talie,  p.  180.)  [K.  H.  B.1 

FBENTO  {Fortore),  a  river  of  Apulia,  whki 
rises  in  the  Apennines  near  BoMeUix,  wad  has  a 
course  of  near  50  miles  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  coarse  it  fionned  the  boan- 
daiy  between  the  territory  of  Larinum  and  that  ol 
Teanum  in  Apulia,  and,  consequently,  fanned  the 
northern  limit  of  Apulia  if  Larinum  was  not  in- 
cluded in  that  country.  Pliny  tells  ns  it  had  a 
port  at  its  mouth,  whence  he  terms  it  **  flumea  {<4^- 
tuosum  Frento:*  some  remains  of  this  are  siiU 
visible  on  its  right  bank,  at  a  place  called  TVrre  di 
Fortort,  About  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  wsis 
crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  oonstmcted  on  a  scale 
of  great  magnificence,  and  still  known  as  the  Ptmi/t 
di  CivitaUj  from  the  rains  of  Teanum,  now  known 
as  CivUate,  which  are  situated  at  a  short  distaiK« 
from  it  It  was  traversed  by  the  high  road  leading 
from  Larinum  to  Teanum.  (Plin.  iu.  II.  a.  16; 
Tab.  Peut.;   Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  11.)       [EJLK] 

FBEIUM  GADITA'NUM,  HEKCULEUM, 
TABTESSIUM,  &c.     [GADrrANUX  Fkktuic.1 

FRE'lUH  GALLICUM.  is  a  name  which  Solimis 
(c.25,  ed.  Steph.)  gives  to  the  straits  which  aeparats 
Gallia  and  Britannia.  Tacitus  {Affrie,  c  40)  calb 
it  '*  Fretum  Oceani."  It  is  the  wopSfAbt  Bprr»atis 
of  Strabo  (p.  128).  Thus,  in  ancient  times,  butk 
the  countries  which  it  separates  gave  this  narrcw 
sea  a  name;  and  it  has  no  general  name,  for  the 
English  call  it  the  Straito  of  Dover,  and  the  French 
sometimes  Pas  de  Calais.  TO.  I.] 

FBIGIDUS  FLUVIUS^  a  river  uf  Yenetia,  in  the 
country  of  the  Garni,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  4A 
the  road  from  Aqnileia  to  Aemona  acrotss  the  Jufi«a 
Alps.  (/rta.  AnL  pu  1S8 ;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  raa  be 
no  other  than  the  stream  now  called  the  Wippaek 
(in  Italian,  Ttjpao),  which  fidls  into  the  /mass 
(Sontius),  near  Gorizia.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
this  river  that  tlie  usurper  Eugenins  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Theodosius,  a.d.  394«  Claodian,  is 
alluding  to  this  victory,  notices  the  extmne  cddoe« 
of  the  waters  from  which  the  river  derived  its  name. 
(Claudian.  dk  III.  Cont.  Hmor.  99 ;  Zaeim,  iv.  68 ; 
Hist.  MiaceU.  xii.  p.  .530.)  [K.  H.  B.J 

FBlSIABaNES,  are  placed  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  ia 
North  Gallia,  between  the  Sunici  and  Betasii  [Bs- 
TASii].  We  cannot  tell  exactly  where  to  fix  thnn, 
unless  they  were  near  the  Betasii ;  nor  is  it  certan 
that  the  name  is  right,  for  the  FrisH  bekiv  te 
another  place.  The  ^Frisaei"  appear  on  an  in- 
Bcription  in  Gmter,  but  this  is  a  diflereot  nam^ 
Forbiger,  who  refers  to  his  authoritiea,  states  that 
Frisiabones  is  only  another  way  of  writing  the  name 
Friaaevones  (Gruter,  p.  522,  7,  &«.).  (Forbtrff, 
Handbuck,  ^  voL  iu.  p.  254 ;  Ukert,  (^oittra, 
p.  271.)  [O.L.] 

FRISII  (Frisnnes,  Paul.  Diac.  tL  37  ;  Frir<.es, 
Geogr.  Bav.  iy.  23;  and  Frisei,  Frisaei,  or  Friaa*- 
voces,  in  inscriptions;  ^/il^tf'toi,  PtoL  iL  11.  $  H; 


PRUDIS. 

#pfff4rioi,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  32 ;  ^plaaov^^  Procop.  B.G. 
iv.  20),  one  of  the  great  tribes  of  North-westem  Ger- 
manj,  belonging  to  the  Ingaevones.  They  inhabited 
the  oountiy  about  Lake  Flevo  and  other  kkes,  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  Emt,  so  as  to  be  bounded  on 
the  soath  by  the  Bracteri,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Chauci.  Tacitas  {(wtrm.  34)  distinguishes  between 
Fritii  Majores  and  Minorts,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  west  of  the  canal  of 
Dmsus  in  the  north  of  ffollandf  and  the  fonner  be- 
tween the  rivers  Flerus  and  Amisia,  that  is,  in  the 
country  still  bearing  tlie  name  of  Friesland.  Pliny 
mentions  a  tribe,  under  the  name  of  Frisiabones^  as 
dwelling  in  Northern  Gallia  between  the  Sunici  and 
Betasii.  They  have  been  identified  by  many  writers 
with  the  lesser  Frisii,  but  without  sufficient  reaM)n. 

[FmSIABONBS.] 

The  Friiiians  joined  the  Romans  from  the  first, 
and  remained  faithful  to  them  after  the  undertak- 
ings of  Drustts,  until,  in  a.  d.  28,  irritated  by  the 
oppression  of  the  governor  Olennius,  they  ro(»e  in 
anns,  and  expelled  or  massacred  the  Romans.  (Tac. 
ii.  24,  iv.  72,  xi.  19;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  32.)  Corbulu's 
attempt  to  reconquer  them  in  A.  d.  47,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, as  he  was  recalled.  Under  Nero,  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion  on  the  Rhine,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  On  this  occ«bion,  their  kings 
Verritus  and  Malorix'went  to  Rome  to  negotiate. 
And  were  honoured  with  the  Roman  franchise,  though 
they  behaved  with  noble  independence.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  54.)  During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  Frisians  were  allied  with  the  Saxons,  with  whom 
thej  sailed  across  to  Britain,  and  shared  their  con- 
quests. (Procop.  B.  G,  iv.  20.)  Their  chief  occu- 
pation was  agriculture  and  the  breeding  6[  cattle. 
(Tac  Ann,  iv.  72,  xiii.  54;  comp.  Latham  on  Tac. 
Germ.  p.  116.)  [L.S.] 

FRUDIS  («poi^iot  UtoKai)  is  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy  (ii.  9)  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sequana 
(JSeine)  and  the  Promontory  itium.  The  reading 
^poCvov  iicSo?<Qi  in  Marcian  (p.  50)  is  conjectured 
bj  Ukert  {Gattienf  p.  146)  to  be  an  error  for 
^povSov  iKio\cU.  D'Auville  snpposes  that  PtoI«ny's 
Frudis  is  the  outlet  of  the  Samara  (Somme).  [G.  L.] 

FRUSINO  (*pov<rli^y  or  «po6(riyoy;  £th.  Fru- 
Binas,  -fttki :  Frotinone)^  a  city  of  Laticun,  situated 
on  the  VjikLatina,  7  miles  from  Ferentinum,  between 
shut  city  and  Fregellae.  (//m.  Ant.  pp.  303,  305.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  Vobdan  city, 
thongh  entertaining  cluue  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours the  Hemicans :  hence,  un  the  first  occasion  in 
which  its  name  appears  in  histoiy,  it  is  mentioned 
as  having  joined  in  exciting  the  Hemicans  to  revolt 
mpainst  Rome.  For  this  ofience  the  city  was  punished 
with  the  loes  of  a  third  part  of  its  territory.  (Liv.  x. 
i.;   Died.  XX.  80.) 

Frusino  is  next  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the 
nuux;h  of  Hannibal  against  Rome,  b.  o.  211  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9),  and  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Plautus, 
together  with  some  other  towns  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood (Plautus,  Capt  iv.  2. 103).  Silius  Itoli- 
cos  also  notices  its  rocky  situation  and  the  hardy 
character  of  its  inhabitants  (viii.  398,  xii.  532). 
Cicero  appears  to  have  possessed  a  farm  in  its  ter- 
ritory, to  which  he  alludes  more  than  once  in  his 
letters  to  Atticus  (ad  Att.  xi.  4,  13).  We  leum 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  233)  that  it  received  a 
eolooy  of  veterans;  but  it  remained  a  place  of  only 
mmiicipal  rank,  and  is  mentioned,  by  Strabu, 
plJjiy,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  in  this  part  of 
LatiuuL    Its  position  on  the  Via  Latina  probably 
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caused  it  to  retain  some  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
Juvenal  notices  it  as  a  respectable  country  towo 
where  houses  were  cheap.  (Juv.  iii  224;  Strab.  v. 
p.  237 ;  Plin.  in.  5.  s.  9 ,  Ptol.  iii.  1 .  §  63.)  Its  ex- 
istenoa  at  a  hiter  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries, 
and  it  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient  site 
throughout  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  now  an  episcopal  town  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a  hill  which  rises  above  the 
river  Cota  (K6caSy  Strab.)  about  5  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Socco  (Trems).  Some  remaing 
of  an  amphitheatre  are  still  visible  in  the  plain  be- 
neath, but  the  town  itself  contains  no  relics  of 
antiquity.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FU'CINTJS  LACUS  {^  ♦ouirfvo  Xifurn,  Strab.: 
Loffo  Fucino  or  Lago  di  Celano),  a  lake  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  remark* 
able  as  being  the  only  one  of  any  extent  that  is  found 
in  the  central  Apennines.  Strabo  calls  it  "  in  size 
like  a  sea"  (irtKayla  rh  ftiytBos^  v.  p.  240);  but 
this  expression  would  convey  a  very  exaggerated  no- 
tion of  its  magnitude:  it  is,  however,  the. largest 
lake  in  Central  Italy,  though  but  little  exceeding 
those  of  Trasimene  and  VolbiniL  Its  drcumferem^ 
is  variously  estimated  at  30,  40,  or  even  50  miles, 
but  according  to  the  best  maps  does  not  really  ex- 
ceed 25  Italian,  or  about  29  English  miles.  Its 
form  is  nearly  oval;  and  it  is  situated  in  a  basin, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  moimtains,  without  any 
visible  natural  outlet  In  a  geographical  point  of 
view  the  lake  Fudnus  is  of  importance  as  being  situ- 
ated almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Italy,  being  just  about  half  way  between  the  Tyrrhe« 
nian  sea  and  the  Adriatic,  and  also  at  the  middle 
point  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  would  there- 
fore have  justly  deserved  the  name  of  the  *'  Umbili- 
cus Italiae,"  applied  with  much  less  reason  to  the 
insignificant  pool  of  Cutilia.  [Cutiliab  Lacus.] 
The  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  is  itself  at  a  consider^ 
able  elevation,  the  waters  of  the  Uke  being  not  less 
than  2176  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  the 
mountains  rise  on  all  sides  of  it  to  a  much  greater 
height,  especially  on  the  N.,  where  the  double- 
peaked  Monte  VeUno  attains  the  elevation  of  8180 
feet.  On  the  £.  and  W.  the  basin  of  the  lake  is 
bounded  by  limestone  ridges  of  much  inferior  ele- 
vation,  but  steep  and  rocky,  which  separate  it  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  the  Gizio,  Towards  the 
NW.  its  shores  are  gentle  and  slo|nng,  and  separated 
only  by  a  very  moderate  acclivity  from  the  waters  of 
the  Imele  or  SaUot  which  fiow  towards  JUieti  and  tha 
valley  of  the  Tiber. 

The  lake  Fncinns  is  almost  always  described  as 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi  (Strab.  v.  p.  240 ; 
Vib.  Seq.  pp.  16,  23;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  11),  and  tliat 
people  certainly  occupied  its  shores  for  at  least  thi  eo- 
fourths  of  their  extent;  but  Alba  (snmamed  Fn« 
oensis  from  its  proximity  to  the  lake)  appears  to 
have  been  more  properly  an  Aequian  city.  [Alba 
FucBMSis.]  Alba  stood  on  a  hill  about  3  miles 
from  the  MW.  extremity  of  the  lake;  on  its  eastern 
shore,  close  to  the  water's  edge,  was  situated  Makru- 
BiUM,  the  capita]  of  the  Marsi,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  still  visible  at  S.  Benedetto.  Cerfenn ia,  also  a 
Marsic  town,  occupied  the  site  of  Sta.  Felicitit,  about 
2  miles  N.  of  Marrubium,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mountain  pass  known  as  the  Mons  Imeus  or 
Forea  Cartuo,  which  afforded  the  only  commimi- 
cation  from  the  basin  of  the  Fucinus  to  that  of  the 
Atenus  and  the  Adriatic     On  the  W.  shore  of  the 
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kke  stood  the  Lucvs  Awoitias,  a  aancbaMrf  and 
•acred  grove  of  the  goddess  Angitia,  who  was  in  all 
probability  a  native  Marsic  dirinitj,  whoee  snp> 
posed  c<Hinection  with  Circe  and  Medea  was  derived 
from  the  fibct  of  her  presiding  over  the  magic  herbs 
and  incantations  for  which  the  Marsi  were  always 
famooa.  [Marsi.]  At  a  later  period  thefe  grew 
up  a  town  npon  the  spot,  which  is  called  in  inscrip- 
tions Amoitia,  but  moHt  have  also  been  cnrrentlj 
known  as  Lucos;  for  we  6nd  the  Laoenses  men< 
tioned  bj  Plinj  among  the  towns  of  the  Mand.  and 
the  name  is  still  retained  by  the  modem  village  of 
Luco  or  Lugo.  [Lucrs  Anoitiab.]  The  beanti- 
fhl  lines  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  associates  the  grove  of 
Angitia  with  the  "glassy  waters  "  of  the  Facinos,  are 
well  known.  (Virg.  ilen.  vii.  759 ;  SiL  ItaL  iv.  344.) 
According  to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Solinns  there  had  formerly  existed  on  the  shores  of 
the  Fucinos  a  town  named  Archippe,  which  had  been 
swallowed  np  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  (Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Solin.  2.  §  6);  and  Hoktenins  tells  us 
that  the  neighbooring  inhabitants  still  preserved  the 
tradition,  and  pretended  that  the  remains  of  the  lost 
city  were  vbible,  when  the  waters  were  low,  at  a 
spot  between  Trataceo  and  Ortuechio^  near  the  S. 
shore  of  the  lake.  (Holsten.  NoL  ad  CUdo.  p.  154.) 
Bnt  the  whole  story  has  a  very  fabnloos  aspect. 
Another  marvel  related  of  the  Uke  Fncinus  was, 
that  it  was  traversed  by  a  river  called  the  Pitonius, 
without  their  waters  becoming  mingled.  (Vib.  Seq. 
p.  16;  Plin.  il  103.  s.  106,  xui.  3.  s.  24.)  The 
story  (which  is  told  of  many  other  lakes)  is  the  more 
singular  in  this  case,  becaose  the  Fucinns  has  no 
visible  natural  outlet,  no  stream  flowing /rom  it  in 
any  direction.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
surplus  waters  were  originally  carried  off  by  a  sub- 
terranean channel,  the  opening  of  which,  at  a  spot 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  Liico,  is  diatinctly  visible,  and 
is  still  called  La  Ptdogna,  a  name  evidently  retain- 
ing that  of  the  ancient  Pitonius.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  stream  of  any  magnitude  that  flows  itUo  the 
lake  is  that  now  called  the  Giovenco,  which  enters 
it  close  to  Marmbium,  and  is  a  perennial  stream  of 
clear  water,  supposed  by  some  local  writers  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  neighbouring  Imqo  di  Scamto :  this, 
therefore,  most  be  the  Pitonius  of  the  ancients. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Fucinus  sink  into  a  cliasm  or  natural  cavity  at 
La  Pedogna,  from  which  they  emerge  (as  is  often 
th««  case  in  limestone  countries)  at  some  distant 
point:  and  this  is  precisely  the  statement  oS  Lyco- 
phron,  whoee  expressions  are  unusually  clear  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Pitonius,  though  he  has  dis- 
torted the  name  of  the  Fncinus  into  that  of  Xlfurii 
^6ptcfi  Mapffiwvls  (^AUx.  1275).  Later  writen 
went  further,  and  conceived  that  they  could  recog- 
nise the  spot  where  these  waters  emerged  again  from 
their  subterranean  channel,  which  they  identified 
with  the  sources  of  the  Aqua  Marda  in  the  valley  of 
the  Anio,  though  these  are  more  than  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  kke  Fucinns,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Liris.  This  belief  appears 
to  have  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  great 
clearness  of  the  water  in  both  cases  (which  would 
apply  equally  to  many  other  sources  much  nearer  to 
the  lake),  but  it  was  generally  adopted  iu  antiquity: 
Strabo  sUtes  it  as  a  well-known  fact;  and  Pliny, 
combining  both  marvels  in  one,  relates  that  the  Aqua 
Marcia,  which  was  called  at  its  source  Pitonia,  took 
its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  Peligm,  flowed 
through  the  Marsi  and  the  lake  Fuciuus,  then  sunk 
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into  a  eavem  and  nltimatdy  cmeii^  in  the  toritofT 
of  Tlbnr,  from  whence  it  was  carried  by  an  aqwdoct 
to  Roroei  Statins  also  speaks  of  the  Aqua  Marek 
as  derived  from  the  snows  of  the  Mank  moqnhini 
(Strab.  T.  p.  240 ;  Plin.  zzxL  a  s.  24;  Sat 
Sih>.  i.  3.) 

The  snbtemmean  oatlets  of  the  FocniQi  wm, 
however,  often  insufficient  to  carry  off  its  soqias 
waters;  and  the  lake  was  in  oooaeqnence  sabjeet  ts 
sodden  rises,  when  it  avw  flowed  the  low  grmmds  cs 
its  banks,  and  caused  much  mischiet  Stnbo  tfpih 
us  that  it  sometimes  swelled  so  as  to  fill  np  tb* 
whole  basin  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  st  otben 
would  sink  and  leave  dry  «  ooosidcnble  triii, 
which  then  became  susceptible  of  culture.  (Scnb 
V.  p.  240.)  The  project  of  obviating  the  eribsri4oe 
frmn  this  cause,  by  the  oonstmctioo  of  an  arti&iil 
emissary  or  subterranean  canal  from  the  kkc  into 
the  vall^  of  the  Liris,  was  among  the  great  desigui 
entertained  by  Caesar,  bnt  fmstnted  by  his  deai^ 
(SueL  Com,  44.)  Its  execution  was  aftemrds 
repeatedly  urged  upon  Augostos  by  the  Man»l  bnt 
without  eflfect,  and  it  was  reserved  for  CUoiiBf 
to  aocompliiih  this  great  work.  The  main  difficnUj 
oonaisted  in  the  hardne^  of  the  limestone  nick 
through  which  the  gallery  had  to  be  cat:  the  koftii 
of  this  is  stated  by  Suetonius  at  three  Bomsa  mila 
(an  estimate  somewhat  below  the  truth*);  sod  he 
tells  us  that  30,000  workmen  were  employed  oo  it 
continuously  for  a  period  of  1 1  years.  The  opamg 
of  it  was  odebrated  by  Claudios  with  gnst  magoifi- 
coice,  and  a  mock  naval  combat  was  exhibited  oa 
the  lake  upon  the  occasion;  bnt  owing  to  the  de- 
fective amngements,  a  catastrophe  eosoed,  in  which 
many  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  the  emperar  Ibid- 
self  narrowly  escaped.  (SueL  CUmi.  20,  91,  32; 
Tac  Atm,  xiL  66,  57;  Dion  Cass.  Iz.  S3.)  Tbe 
emissary,  however,  appean  to  have  fully  sasvend 
its  purpose  at  the  time;  but  Nero,  throngh  hatred 
of  Claudius,  suffered  the  works  to  fiiU  into  dear, 
and  it  became  necessaiy  for  Hadrian  to  restorr  then, 
on  which  account  his  biographer  gives  him  the  cndit 
of  having  constructed  them.  (Plin.  zxzfi  15.  s-  24; 
Spartian.  Hadr,  22,  who  saya  briefly,  **FDeioia 
emisiU*')  From  this  period  we  have  no  fiutber  ac> 
count  of  it;  but  it  appears  to  have  foUen  into  deoj 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  became  obstructed  br  tbt 
fidling  in  of  stones  and  earth  from  above;  end  tbooch 
many  attempts  have  been  made  from  the  yesr  1840 
to  the  prasent  day  to  dear  it  oat,  and  restoie  it  to  a 
serviceable  state,  they  have  been  hitherto  trithdoi 
effect  It  is,  however,  readify  aocesnUe  st  both 
ends,  and  even  in  its  present  state  sufficiently  stteti 
the  justice  of  Pliny's  admiratioo,  who  dnerrrdl; 
ranks  it  among  the  uMst  memorable  proofii  of  Bi»*" 
greatneak  (Plin.  I  c.)  The  whole  week  wa»  eu- 
mined  in  detail  and  described,  in  1825,  by  s  Ka- 
politan  engineer  named  Rivera:  the  ivsolu  of  us 
researches  aro  given  by  Kramar,  whoss  ««d^ 
monography  of  the  hike  Fucinas  (Jkr  Pttemtr  Stti 
4toi  Berlin,  1839)  and  the  surrounding  coontr?  » 
one  of  the  most  valuable  oontributioos  to  oor  koov* 
ledge  of  Italian  geography.  Its  authority  bse  be(> 
generally  follow^  in  the  present  artiole.  [£•  H>  n.J 


*  The  actual  length,  aooording  to  the  b<*^ 
menu  ot  Rivera,  is  21,395  pabiv,  or  sboot  \i,*00 
English  feet  (Kramer,  Jkr  FwAur  &s,  p  W 
The  Monte  Salvkmo,  throngh  the  solid  io'^f^ 
rack  of  which  it  was  pieraed,  risei  osie  thm  100* 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  hkiw 
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rULGrKTUM  (fwXjctptov,  App.:  E^  Folgiiiaa, 
-Itis :  FoUgno),  a  municipal  town  of  Umbria,  sitnated 
on  the  Via  Flaminia  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  was  distant  only  8  miles  from  Me- 
▼ania,  and  S  from  Forum  Flamtnii.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  no  great  importance,  at  least 
till  a  late  period,  as  its  name  is  wholly  omitted  by 
Strabo,  who  enumerates  all  the  other  towns  on  or 
near  the  Via  Flaminia.  Bat  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  it  was  a  mnnicipal  town,  thongh  in  the  subor^ 
dinate  condition  of  a  praefectnra.  (Municipinm 
Fulginas,  Praefectara  Fnlginas,  Cic.  Fr.  ap.  Pri»cian, 
TiL  14.  §  70.  The  notion  that  it  was  a  "  foederata 
ci vitas'*  rests  upon  the  false  reading  of  **  Fulgina- 
tinm  "  for  **  Iguvinatiom"  in  Cic  pro  Balb,  20.  See 
Orelli,  ad  loc.)  It  is  mentioned  also  during  the 
Perosian  War  in  b.  c.  41,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
Ventidlns  and  Asinlus,  the  generals  of  Antony. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  ▼.  35.)  Silius  Italicus  describes  it 
as  situated  in  an  open  plain,  without  walls  (yiii. 
461):  the  proximity  of  the  more  important  towns  of 
Mevania  and  Hispellum  probably  kept  it  fhnn  ri&ing 
to  consideration,  though  its  position  at  the  junctiun 
of  the  mun  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  with  the  t<ame 
branch  which  led  by  Interamna  and  Spoletium 
most  hare  been  favourable  to  its  development, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  "  civitas "  in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary.  (/<i».  ffier.  p.  613.)  The  modem 
city  of  FoHgno  has  risen  to  importmce  after 
the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring  Forum  Flaminii, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  town 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  An  in.scription  discovered  here 
has  preserved  the  name  of  a  local  nymph  or  divinity 
named  Fulginia  (Orell.  Inter,  2409):  another 
records  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  a  certain  C.  Betuus 
Cilo,  by  15  towns  of  Umbria,  of  which  he  was  the 
common  patron.  (Orell.  Inscr.  98.)  This  has  been 
absurdly  interpreted  us  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
league  or  confederacy  of  these  cities  of  which  Fulgi- 
nium  was  the  head.  (Cramer,  Anc.  Italy^  toI.  i.  p. 
268).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FUNDI  (♦oDvSoi:  Eth.  *ovv^ov6s,  Fundanus: 
Ftmd{)f  a  city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  situated  on  the  Appian  Way  between 
Tarracina  and  Formiae,  and  about  5  miles  from  tlie 
sea-coast.  In  the  marshy  pUin  between  it  and  the 
sea  is  a  considerable  lake  or  pool,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Lacus  Fundanus  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9), 
and  still  called  the  Z>ago  di  Fondi,  The  city  was 
probably  at  one  time  in  the  bands  of  the  Volscians; 
and  in  b.  o.  340,  during  the  great  Latin  War,  it 
would  appear  to  have  occupied  a  sort  of  neutral 
poaition  between  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  and,  as 
well  as  its  neighbour  Formiae,  continued  faithful  to 
tlie  Bomane  during  that  trying  period.  For  this 
conduct  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities  were  rewarded 
with  the  Roman  **  civitas,**  but  without  the  right  of 
suffrage.  (Li v.  viii.  14.)  Shortly  after  thi^  however, 
a  part  cf  the  citizens  of  Fundi  joined  in  the  nvolt  of 
their  neighbours  of  Privemnm,  under  the  lead  of 
Vitruviua  Vaccus,  who  was  himself  a  native  of 
Fundi.  But  the  authorities  of  the  city  succeeded  in 
excusing  themselves  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  escaped 
without  punLshment.  (lb.  19.)  They  did  not  how- 
ever obtain  the  full  Rcnnan  fnmchise  with  the  right 
of  voting  till  B  a  190,  when  they  wero  for  the  first 
time  enrolled  m  the  Aemilian  tribe.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
S6;  VelL  Pat.  L  14.)  Hence  it  is  to  this  interval 
that  Pompeius  Festus  must  refer  when  he  speaks  of 
Fundi  as  well  as  Formiae  as  having  been  in  the 
cooditioa  of  praefecturae.    CFest.  in.  2830    At  a 
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rabseqiient  pnriod  it  rvcei^rvd  a  cdo&y  of  veterans 
under  Augustus  (£t&.  Co/on.  p.  234),  and  appears 
to  have  continued  under  the  Roman  empire  to  be  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  (Strab.  v.  p.  234;  Mel. 
ii.  4.  §  9;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  63;  Orell. 
Jnacr.  821, 2951),  for  which  it  was  probably  indebted 
to  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way,  which  is  here 
compelled  to  deviate  from  the  sea  const,  and  make 
an  angle  inland  from  Tamdna  to  Fundi,  and  thence 
again  to  Formiae,  whero  it  rejoins  the  coast.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  Itineraries,  Fundi  was  distant  13  miles 
from  «fich  of  the  above  towns,  (/fm.  Ant  pp.  108, 
121 :  Itin.  Hier.  p.  611.)  The  mention  of  its  name 
by  Horace  on  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  and  ths 
ridicule  cast  by  him  on  the  pompons  airs  assumed 
by  its  local  magistrate  or  praetor,  Anfidius  Lnscus, 
are  familiar  to  all  readers.  (Hor.  SaL  i  5.  34.)  It 
is  incidentally  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  and  Suetonius, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  the  family  of  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  came  originally  froni  Fundi:  some 
writers  also  represented  Tiberius  himself  as  bom 
there.  (Cic  adAtU^v,%\  Suet  Tib.  5,  Ccd.  23, 
Goib.  8).  Silius  Italicus  seems  to  include  Fundi  as 
well  as  Caieta  in  Campania  (viii.  524 — 530),  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  both  comprised  within 
Latium,  according  to  the  bounds  assigned  to  it  under 
the  Roman  dn)pire.  or  what  was  called  Latium 
Novam.     [Latium.] 

The  modem  city  of  Fondi  still  retains  the  ancient 
site,  and  considerable  remains  of  antiqui^,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  an  ancient  gateway  with  a 
portion  of  the  walb  adjoining  it,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  of  polygonal  constmction,  and  th^  upper 
part  of  later  Roman  style.  An  inscription  over  the 
gate  (now  called  the  PorteUa)  records  the  construe* 
tion  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  by  the  local 
magistrates  or  aediles.  (Hoare,  Clou.  Totur^  toI.  L 
p.  106.)  The  principal  street  of  the  town  is  stiQ 
formed  by  the  Via  Appia,  and  retains  great  part  of 
the  ancient  pavement :  numerous  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  are  also  scattered  throughout  the  modem 
town,  or  have  been  employed  in  the  middle  ages  in 
the  construction  of  its  castle,  cathedral,  &c. 

Fundi  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wines:  the  famous  Caecuban  wine 
was  in  fact  produced  within  its  territory  FCabcubus 
Aoer],  but  besides  this  the  wine  of  Fundi  itself 
(Fundanum  vinum)  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Caecuban 
and  Faleroian.  (Martial,  xiii.  113;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s  8.) 
It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  *'  Fundanus 
ager  **  was  one  of  those  districts  which  the  agrarian 
law  of  Servilius  Rullos  sought  to  apportion  among 
the  needy  citizens  of  Rome.  (Cic.  ds  Leg.  Agr.  ii. 
25  ^  rv  H  B  1 

FURCAE  CAUDPNAE.     [Caudium.] 

FUBCCNIUM.     [Vestikl] 


G. 


GABAE  (ri|«cu).  1.  A  strongly  fortified  post  in 
Sogdiana,  mentioned  in  the  invasion  of  that  country 
by  Alexander's  army.  (Arrian,  It.  17.)  It  is  not 
possible  to  identify  it  with  any  known  place,  but  it 
has  been  supposed  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Arrian  under  the  name 
of  Gaza  (It.  2),  and  by  Curtius  under  that  of  Gabaza 
(viii.  4.  1 1).  It  is  clear  that  the  three  places  were 
occupied  by  a  Scythian  race  sometimes  called  gene* 
ricaliy  Massage  Ae,  and  sometunes  by  a  more  locai 
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title,  Sogdiani;  but  the  Mentitj  of  tlie  time  pbuw 
is  by  no  means  certain. 

2.  One  of  the  rojal  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
situated,  according  to  Strabo  (xt.  p.  728),  in  the 
upper  country  of  Persia.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vi. 
4.  §  7)  it  must 'hare  been  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Pasar^adae.  The  name  is  probably 
coimected  with  the  district  Gabiene,  which  was  in 
Snsiana,  and  may  not  unlikely  have  comprehended 
a  part  of  Persis.  [V.] 

GABALA  (r<(te,  rctffoAa),  a  place  in  Galilee 
fortified  by  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  B,  J.  xv.  9. 
§  5),  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Gamala.  [Ga- 
MALA.]  [G.  W.] 


COIN  OY  OABALA. 

GABALENE.     [Gebalknb.] 

GA'BALI  or  GABALES  {raSdKttt,  Strab.p.  191). 
"  The  Rnteni  and  the  Gabales,"  says  Strabo,  "  border 
on  the  Narbonitis."  In  Caesar's  time  the  Gabali 
were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Arremt.  (A  G, 
viL  75.)  In  another  passage,  he  speaks  of  the 
*'  Gabalos  prozimcisque  pagos  Arvemomm  **  (£.  G. 
Tii.  64).  Their  position  is  in  a  mountainous  country 
between  the  Aryemi  and  the  Helvii.  It  corresponds 
to  the  G^vamian  of  the  ante-revolntionary  history 
of  France,  a  name  derived  from  the  middle-age  term 
Gavaldanum,  and  nearly  to  the  present  department 
of  Lozirt.  There  were  silver  mines  in  the  country 
of  the  Ruteni  and  Gabali  (Sti-abo).  The  cheese  of 
this  country  was  &med  at  Rome  (Plin.  xi.  42) ; 
it  came  from  the  "  Lesorae  Gabalidque  pa^"  The 
Leeora  is  the  mountain  Lozire.  Sidooius  Apol- 
lonaris  (^Carm,  xxir.  27)  says, 

"  Tum  terram  Gabalnm  satis  niyosam." 
A  large  part  of  it  is  a  cold,  mountainous  country. 
The  chief  town  of  the  Gabali,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
is  Anderitum.    [Andbrttum.]  [G.  L.] 

GAB  AZA,  a  district  of  Sogdiana  apparently  from 
the  description  of  Curtius,  who  states  that  Alex- 
ander's army  suffered  much  there  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold  in  the  northern  part  of  that  province 
(viii.  4.  §  1).  [Gabae,  No.  1.]  It  must  have  been 
between  the  40th  and  42nd  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
near  the  furthest  limit  northward  of  Alexander's 
march.  [V.] 

GABIE'NE  (Potfiiji^,  Strab.  xvl  jk  745),  one  of 
the  three  eparchies  into  which  Elymais  was  divided 
in  ancient  times :  the  other  two  wen  Mesabatica  and 
Curbiana.  It  appears  from  the  notice  in  Strabo  that 
Gabiene  was  in  the  direction  of  Susa.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  wars  of  Alexander's  successors,  Anti- 
gonus  having  attempted  to  cut  off  Eumenes  in  that 
locality,  and  Eumenes  having  succeeded  in  wintering 
there  in  spite  of  the  enemy.  (Diod.  xix.  26, 34 ;  Plut. 
Eumen.  15;  Polyaen.  Strat,  iv.  6.  §  13.)  [V.] 

GA'BII  (riSioi :  Eth.  rdeios,  Gabinus  :  CasH- 
gliona)^  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  between 
12  and  13  miles  from  Rome  on  the  road  to  Prao- 
neste,  and  close  to  a  small  vulcanic  lake  now  called 
the  Logo  di  Castiglione.  All  accounts  represent 
it  as  a  Latin  city,  and  both  Virgil  and  Dionysius 
expressly  term  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Vlrg. 
Aen,  Si.  773 ;  Serv.  ad  loc. ;  Dionys.  iv.  53.>    Solinus 
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iloM  ifcribeB  to  it «  still  earli«  ori^n,  and  mj*  % 
was  foonded  by  two  Sicalian  brotfaen,  Gaiatos  aoi 
Bins,  finom  whose  comlnned  namcB  that  o€  the  dtj 
was  derived.  (Sofin.  2.  §  10.)  In  the  eariy  ht^tcft 
of  Rome  it  figurss  as  one  of  the  moat  oan&idfnUe 
of  the  Latin  cities,  and  Diooysins  exprtsKly  telb  u 
(/.  c.)  that  it  was  one  of  the  lwq|^  and  mi^ 
populous  of  them  all.  Acooiding  to  a  tnditioo  pre- 
served btith  by  him  and  Plutarch,  it  was  at  Gaba 
that  Romulus  and  Remus  received  thdr  edncatkn, 
a  proof  that  it  was  believed  to  have  been  a  flonnsb- 
ing  city  at  that  early  period.  (DionysL  L  84:  Pitt. 
Rom.  6.)  Tet  no  subsequent  mention  occnr»  of  it 
in  histoiy  during  the  regal  period  of  Rome  till  rii« 
reign  of  Tarquinins  Superbus.  At  that  time  GAb-ii 
appears  as  wholly  independent  of  Rome,  and  io> 
curred  the  hostility  of  Tarqainius  by  affordii; 
shelter  to  fugitives  and  exiles  from  Rome  and  otber 
cities  of  Latium  But  it  was  able  sucoassfhllT  to 
withstand  the  arms  of  Tarqnin,  who  only  anccte6ti 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  city  by  strmtagtm 
and  by  ^  treachery  of  his  bod  Sextus^  who  c«t>- 
trived  to  be  received  at  Gabii  as  a  fupdre,  and 
then  made  use  of  the  influence  he  obtained  then 
to  betray  the  dty  into  the  haoda  of  his  father. 
(Liv.  L  53,  54  ;  Dionys.  iv.  53—58;  VaL  Max.  ril 
4.  §2;  Ovid,  FaH,  ii.  690—710.)  The  tret:? 
cooclnded  on  tiiis  occasion  between  Rome  and  Gshii 
was  among  the  most  ancient  mcnnments  pgresemd 
in  the  fbnner  dty :  it  is  evidently  one  of  tfaoK 
alluded  to  by  Honu»  as  the 

fbedoTB  leigiuu 
Cum  Gabiit  aut  cum  rigidia  aeqoata  Sahmii," 


and  was  preserved  on  a  wooden  shield  in  the  teoipls 
of  Jupiter  Fidius  at  Rome.  (Hot.  Ep.  ii.  L  25: 
Dionys.  iv.  58.)  Its  memory  is  also  recorded  hj  a 
remarkable  coin  of  the  Antistia  Gens,  a  bn^ 
which  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Gsbii. 
(Eckhel,  vd.  v.  p.  137.)  Whatever  were  the  i^ 
tions  thus  established  between  the  two  states,  tber 
did  not  long  subsist:  Sextos  Tarquinins  took  i^ffp 
at  Gabii  after  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  and,  thMgb 
according  to  Livy  (i.  60)  he  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  his  enemies  there,  we  find  the  name  of  tbs 
Gabians  among  the  Latin  dties  which  comtHoel 
agamst  the  Romans  before  the  battle  of  BegiHoi. 
(Dionys.  v  61.)  We  may  hence  ooodade  ti»t 
they  at  this  time  really  formed  part  of  the  Latia 
Lei^e,  and  were  doubtless  included  in  tht  treatr 
concluded  by  that  b'ldy  with  Sp.  Caaans  in  B.  C 
493.    (Niebuhr,  vol.  u.  p.  17.) 

From  this  time  their  name  is  bat  nrdyiocn* 
tinned ;  and,  whenever  they  appear  in  histoiT,  it  a 
as  alHes  or  dependents  of  Rome.     Thus  in  B.C  462 
we  are  toM  that  their  territory  was  ravaged  by  tbi 
Volsdans    (Liv.  iii.  8)  in  a  predatoiy  incaiwrn 
against  Rome;  and  in  b.  c.  381  thcjsuficred  is  ^ 
manner  from  the  incursions  of  their  neigfaboon  tbt 
Praenestines,  who  were  at  that  time  on  hostile  terms 
witii  the  RepubUc  (Id.  vi.  21>     Even  in  the  last 
great  struggle  of  the  Latins  for  indepeodcntv.  m 
mention  oocum  of  Gabii,  nar  have  we  any  sccoont 
of  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  it  was  sdmittrd 
to  the  position  in  which  we  snbsequentiy  find  >ti^* 
Roman  municipium.     In  B.C.  211  it  is  sgain  nifD- 
tioned  on  occasion  of  Hannitud's  march  against  B<xm 
(Liv.  XX vL  9);  and  an  incidental  notice  of  it  oocnts 
in  B.  c.  176  (Id.  xli.  16):  but,  with  these  exceptwnS 
we  hear  little  mote  of  it  in  hiatoiy.    In  n.  c  41.  b«** 
,  we  find  it  idected  for  a  conference  be(«ura 
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Odftmn  and  L.  Antonins,  prolMiblj  on  acconnt  of 
ita  poBition  midway  between  Ronio  and  Praeneste. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  23.)     Bnt  long  before  this  period 
it  had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance  and  appears 
tu  have  fallen  Into  complete  decay.    We  leanii  in- 
deed, that  the  dictator  Sulhi  restored  its  walls,  and 
divided  itn  territory  among  his  Teterans  (Zrt&.  Colon, 
p.  234) ;  but  this  measure,  If  it  did  not  accelerate 
iXs  decline,  at  least  did  nothing  to  arrest  it:  and  in 
B.  c.  54  we  find  Cicero  speaking  of  Gabii  among 
the  towns  of  Latium  which  were  so  poor  and  decayed 
that  they  could  hardly  take  their  accustomed  part  in 
the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Moont.  (Cicpro  Plane,  9.) 
Dionyslus  also  attests  its  decayed  condition  at  a  some- 
whdt  later  period,  and  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  enclosed  within  the  ancient 
walla  was  no  longer   inhabited,  though  the  traffic 
along  the  high  rotiud  (the  Via  Praenestina)  preserved 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  town  from  depopuhition 
(ir.  53).     This  distinct  statement  explains,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  confirms,  the  expressions  of  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age,  which  would  otherwise  give  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  state  of  desolation.     Thus 
Horace  calls  it  a  **  deserted  village,"  and  Propertius 
speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  devoid  of  inhabitants. 
(Uor.^p.Lll.7;  Propert.T.1.34.)  The  still  stronger 
expressions  of  Lncan  (viL  392)  are  scarcely  meant 
to  be  historical.    Juvenal  also  repeatedly  alludes  to 
it  as  a  poor  country  town,  retaining  much  of  rustic 
simplicity,  and  in  imitation  of  Horace  couples  its 
name  with  that  of  Fidenae.  (Jut.  ilL  189,  vi.  56, 
X.  100.)    But  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  it 
had  been  oonsidembly  revived  at  this  period ;  it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  cold  sulidiureons  waters, 
which  are  already  noticed  by  Horace  {Ep.  i.  15.  9), 
had  become  a  source  of  attraction,  but  the  moou' 
ments  and  inscriptions  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered on  tlie  site,  prove  that  it  not  only  continued 
to  exist  as  a  municipal  town,  but  recovered  to  a  oon- 
sidemble  extent  from  its  previous  decay.     This  re> 
vival,  which  appears  to  have  oommeuoed  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
Hadrian,  and  continued  under  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. From  this  time  all  trace  uf  the  town  disappears; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  of  Gabii,  men- 
tioned in  early  ecclesiastical  documents  down  to  the 
7th  century,  belong  to  this  city,  rather  than  to  a 
Sabine  Gabii,  of  which  nothing  else  Is  known.  (Vis- 
contl,  Motmm,  Gabinif  pp.  7 — 14  ;  Nibby,  Z>Mitomi^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  76 — 78.) 

The  site  of  Gabii  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  state- 
ments of  Dionysius  and  Strabo,  that  it  was  distant 
100  stadia  fn)m  Rome,  on  the  Via  Praenestina, 
with  which  the  Itineraries,  that  place  it  12  M.  P. 
from  the  city,  closely  accord.  (Dionys.  iv.  53  ; 
Strab.  T.  p.  S38 ;  Itm,  AnL  p.  302  ;  Tab,  Peut.) 
Strabo  correctly  adds  that  it  was  just  about  equi- 
distant from  Rome  and  Praeneste ;  and  as  the  nuns 
of  an  ancient  temple  have  always  remained  to  mark 
the  spot,  it  is  strange  that  its  site  should  have  been 
mistiJcen  by  the  earlier  ItaUan  topographers,  who 
(before  Ciuverius)  transferred  it  to  Gallkano  or  La 
Cohmuu  The  temple  just  mentioned  stands  in  a 
ccMnmanding  position  on  a  gentle  eminence,  a  short 
distance  on  the  left  of  the  ancient  road,  the  line  of 
which  is  clearly  marked  by  its  still  existing  pave- 
ment: and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  may  be  resdily 
tTKed,  occupying  the  whole  ridge  of  hill  from  thence 
t4)  an  eminence  on  the  N.  of  the  lake,  which  pro- 
bably formed  the  ancient  citadel,  and  is  crowned 
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by  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  fbrtren,  now  known  as 
Catfiyftone.  Some  remains  of  the  walls  may  be  still 
observed  near  this  castle :  theur  extent,  to  which 
Dionysius  appeals  as  proof  of  the  former  greatness  of 
Gabii,  is  considerable,  the  circuit  being  about  three 
miles,  but  the  ridge  nowhere  exceeds*  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  only  ancient  edifice  now  visible  is  the 
temple  already  noticed,  which  has  been  supposed, 
with  much  probability,  to  be  that  of  Juno,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  Virgil  and  his  constant  imitator  Sillus 
ItaUcus,  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Gabll.  ( Virg.  A  en, 
vii.  682 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  537.)  Livy,  however,  notices 
also  a  temple  of  Apollo  In  the  ancient  city  (zli.  1 6), 
and  the  point  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  existing 
edifice  is  of  a  simple  style  of  construction,  built 
wholly  of  Gabian  stone,  and  with  but  little  amament. 
It  much  resembles  thu  one  still  remaining  at  Aricia; 
and  is  probubly,  like  that,  a  work  of  Roman  times 
[Aricia],  though  it  has  been  often  ascribed  to  a 
much  earlier  date.  Nothing  else  now  remains  above 
ground;  but  excavations  made  in  the  year  1792 
brought  to  light  the  seats  of  a  theatre  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  ranges  of  semicircular  seats  adapted  to 
supply  the  place  of  one)  just  below  the  temple, 
facing  the  Via  Praenestina, —  and  a  short  dbtance 
from  it,  immediately  adjoining  the  high  road,  were 
found  the  remains  of  the  Forum,  the  plan  of  which 
might  be  distinctly  traced  :  it  was  evidently  a  work 
of  Imperial  times,  surrounded  with  porticoes  on 
three  sides,  and  adorned  with  statues.  The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  same  excavati<His  were 
of  considerable  interest,  as  illustrating  the  municipal 
condition  of  Gabii  under  the  Roman  Empire;  and 
numerous  wcnrks  of  art,  statues,  busts,  &c.,  many  fif 
them  of  great  merit,  proved  that  Gabii  must  have 
risen,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  a  position  of  oonslderable 
splendour.  Both  the  inscriptions  and  sculptures, 
which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated  by  Visoonti.  {^Mom^- 
menU  Qahim,  Roma,  1797,  and  Milan,  1835.) 

Gabii  was  noted  in  ancient  times  for  its  stone, 
known  as  the  "  lapis  Gabinus,"  a  hard  and  compact 
variety  of  the  vdcanio  tufo  or  jMpermo  common 
throughout  the  Roman  Campagna:  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  "  lapis  Albanns,"  but  is  of  superior  qua- 
lity, and  appean  to  have  been  extensively  employed 
by  the  Romans  as  a  building-stcme  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  that  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  238  ;  Tac.  Ann,  xt.  43  ;  Nibby,  JRoma  Antica, 
vol  i.  pu  240.)  It  is  singular  that  no  allusion  is 
found  m  any  ancient  writer  to  the  lake  of  Gabii :  this 
is  a  drcnlar  basin  of  email  extent,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  formed  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ; 
it  immediately  adjoins  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient city,  which  in  fact  forms  part  of  the  outer  rim 
of  the  crater.  Pliny,  however,  alludes  to  the  volcanic 
character  of  the  soil  of  Gabii,  which  caused  it  to  sound 
hollow  as  one  rode  over  it  (Plin.  ii.  94.) 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  ancient  importance 
of  Gabii  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed from  thence  the  mode  of  dress  called  the 
Cinctus  Gabmus,  which  was  usual  at  sacrifices  and 
on  certain  other  solemn  occasions.  (Virg.  Aen,  vll. 
612  ;  Serv.  ad  loe. ;  Liv.  v.  46,  &c)  Still  mora 
remarkable  is  It  that,  accordmg  to  tlie  rules  of  the 
Augurs,  the  **  Ager  Gablnus  **  was  set  apart  as  some- 
thing distinct  both  from  tlie  Ager  Rumanus  and 
Ager  Peregrinus.  (Varr.  L,  L.  r.  33.)  The  road 
leading  from  Rome  to  Qabii  was  originally  called 
the  Via  Gabima,  a  name  which  occun  twice  in  the 
earlier  books  of  LiTy  (Hi.  6,  t.  49),  but  appears  to 
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have  been  sulBeqiientlj  merged  in  that  of  tlie  Vk 
Ptaenestuia,  of  which  it  fonned  a  put.     [E.  H.  B.] 

GABRANTOVICL  Taipainoi^w  tb?dfuvos 
k6Kwos  is  one  of  the  notices  in  Ptolemj  (ii.  3.  §  6) 
cf  R  localitj  Ijing  between  Dtmmn  Simu  (Aovror 
k6\wos)  and  Ocellum  PromotUormm  ('OkcAAov 
Axpor).  Name  for  name,  and  place  for  place, 
Dunnm  is  Dtm-^-lej  Baj  nearWhiU)/  in  Yorl^ire. 
Ocellom  18  probably  Flambonmgh  Head,  This 
makes  the  bay  of  the  Gabrantovici  the  equivalent  to 
the  present  Filey  Bay.  Philippe  (in  his  MomUcMu 
mnd  Riveri  nf  YttrkJUrt)  takes  this  view;  which  is^ 
probably,  the  right  one.  Othere,  however,  and 
amongst  them  the  editor  of  the  Momtmenta  Brittm- 
mea,  place  it  at  BwUngton,  or  Horruea — ^in  which 
case  the  Ocellum  Promontorium  most  be  Spttm 
IJead.  If  M,  a  promontory  so  important  as  Fkan- 
haromgh  Head  has  no  name  in  Ptolemy.  If  so,  too, 
the  entrance  to  the  Humber  is  mentioned  twice  over 
—  first,  as  Spitm  Head  (Gabrantoviconun  Snos), 
and  next,  as  the  outlets  of  the  river  Abns,  i.  e.  the 
headland  is  mentioned,  and  so  are  the  waters  imme- 
diately in  contact  viith  it.  This  is  not  the  ordinary 
form  of  Ptolemy*s  entries.  Hence,  the  reasoning  lies 
in  fnvonr  of  F^ey  Bag^  strengthened  by  the  fact  of 
the  entry  in  this  case  being  a  doable  one  in  a  single 
form — rotfporrovtirwr  %ifXiiuvo%  k6Kwo%, 

Bat  the  *'  bay  with  the  good  harboar  **  was  one 
thing,  the  "  Gabrantovici "  was  another:  indeed,  the 
form  in  -vict  (rather  than  •vicoe  or  -vica)  is  an 
assaraption.  All  that  we  collect  from  the  form  of 
the  word  is,  that  the  object  expressed  by  the  crude 
fmn  Gabrantovici-  was  an  object  of  which  the  name 
bad  a  plural  namber.  It  might  be  the  name  of 
a  population;  it  might  be  the  name  of  something 
dse. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  case,  it  is  a 
word  which  in  the  eyes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  minate  ethnologist  is  one  of  great  interest;  since 
It  bears  apon  a  question  which,  every  day,  aoqnirvs 
fresh  magnitude,  viz.  the  extent  to  which  German 
or  Scandinavian  settlements  had  been  made  in  Britain 
anterior,  not  only  to  the  time  of  Uengist  and  Uorsa, 
bat  to  the  time  of  Roman  conquest.  Professcr 
Philipps,  and  probably  othen  besides  the  pfesent 
writer,  have  believed  that  German  glosses  and  Ger- 
man forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  part  of 
Ptolemy. 

Now,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  Gabranione 
being  a  German  word,  we  have  as  a  probable  analysis 
of  it  the  partici|Je  gebraaUe  (ssfriinil)  and  the 
■ubKtantive  vie  (yUlage,  Mtationf  6ay).  What  de- 
termined the  name  is  ancsrtain.  It  might  be  the 
presence  of  a  beacon.  This,  however,  is  not  the  main 
p(unt;  the  main  point  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  an 
equivalent  to  the  modem  compound  Fiam4Hfrough, 
This,  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  is  not  an 
accident  Farther  renuu'ks  on  the  question  to  which 
this  notice  relates  are  found  under  the  words  Pk- 
TUARii  and  VAVDUARn.  [R  G.  L.] 

GABBETA  or  GABRITA  SILVA  (ro^fmro, 
rdtpvra,  or  Pcitfpiyra  0Av|),  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  892)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §S  5,  7,  24)  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  lead  severs!  of  the  earlier  geographers  to  identify 
it  with  the  TkHrimgerwald ;  but  later  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  Bohmencald,  in  the  north  of 
Bavaria,  is  meant  The  name  is  evidently  of  Celtic 
origin  (compare  the  name  Vergobretiu  in  Caos. 
B.O.i  16),  and  probaUy  signifies  *'  a  woody  moun- 
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I      GABROMAGUS,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Karl. 

cam,  on  the  south  of  the  river  Anism.  It  is  ide^ 
tified  by  some  with  /.ssteea,  on  the  Inn,  and  by  otlicis 
with  TTMditft-GartfteM.  (/Im.  AmL  p.  276;  Tab, 
PeuL)  [L.  &] 

GABROSENTUM,  m  Britain,  pratmbly  the 
nominative  fiurm  of  the  Gabroemie  of  the  Nothia 
and  the  Gabroeentio  of  the  geographer  of  Bavcnna. 
It  was  a  station  along  the  line  of  tlie  Vallom  (jier 
Imeam  ValK)  and  was  occupied  by  the  aeoond  etiboit 
of  the  Thracians.  The  editor  of  the  Jf c 
Britaimka  identifies  Gabrosentom  with 
in  Cumberland:  Mr.  Bmci^  with  Hnwrnem.  At 
Bowness  slight  traces  of  the  walls  of  a  statkn  may 
with  difficulty  be  detected,  **  its  soathem  lines  near 
the  chnrch  being  those  which  are  most  mpparent* 
A  small  altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  by  Solpscius 
Seenndianus,  has  been  dug  up  at  Bomscss.   [B.GX.] 

GAD.     [PAUUEamiA.] 

GADAR(ra&v»,  laLStadLPartJi  p.S),  aftpeais 
to  have  been  a  small  place  between  Nisae  and  Anti- 
ocheia  of  Margiana.  BeunelI((7eo|9r.q/'£rerodLvaL& 
p.  390)  has  conjectured,  from  the  names  of  two  other 
small  pboes  mentioned  also  by  Isidoroa,  that  Gadar 
is  represented  now  by  Gamdar  or  Caendar,  called  by 
Abulfeda  Kamhr,  imd  not  improbably  one  of  the 
later  seats  of  the  Gandaru  or  Camdkdras.      [V.] 

GADARA  (to  riZapa:  EUL  roSo^^s,  fan. 
rabapis),  a  city  of  Palestine,  accounted  the  capita] 
of  Peraea  by  Josephus  {B.  J.  iv.  7.  §  3),  to  the  SEL 
of  the  sea  of  Tibenas,  and  60  stadia  distant  fitsn  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  on  the  oonfineB  of  Tiberias,  and  of  the 
regionofScythopolis(F»ta,§§65.9).  It  is  plaoed  by 
Pliny  (v.  1 6)  on  the  river  Hieromax,  now  the  TearmaJt ; 
and  the  district  whi^  took  its  name  fri^m  it,  the 
Vubofdipetv  74  of  the  Evangelists  (StlToHb,  r,\:SL 
Lttkej  viii.  26),  was  the  eastern  boondaiy  of  Galike 
(B.  ./^  iii.  3.  §  1 ).  Polybius,  who  records  its  capture  by 
Autiochos,  calls  it  the  strongest  city  in  thoee  parts 
(v.  71 ,  and  ap.  Joseph.  AnL  xiL  3.  §  3).  It  was  re- 
stored by  Pompey  (Aal  xiv.  4.  §  4),  liaving  been 
shortly  before  destroyed,  and  was  tlie  seat  of  one  of  the 
fve  Sanhedrims  instituted  by  Gabinios  (AmL  xiv.  &. 
§  4),  which  is  the  mure  remarkable,  aa  it  b  reckoned 
one  of  the  Grecian  cities  («^«if  'EAAifWiet),  «■ 
which  acooottt  it  was  exempted  from  the  jarisdktion 
of  Archelaus  (ila^.  xvii.  13.  §  4,  i^.  J.  iL  6.  §  3X  and 
subjected  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  altbooi^h  it  had 
oeen  granted  as  a  special  grsoe  to  Herod  the  Great 
{B.  J,  L  20.  §  3).  It  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
taken  by  the  Jews  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  (li. 
18.  §  1),  which  act  was  soon  afterwards  rewageJ  1^ 
its  Syrian  inhabitants  (§  5);  but  Vespasian  fuaod 
it  in  occupation  of  the  Jews,  on  his  first  campaign  ia 
Galilee,  when  he  took  it,  and  siai^htered  ail  its 
adult  inhabitants,  and  burnt  not  only  the  city  itsetf, 
but  all  the  villages  and  towns  in  the  naghbonrbeod 
(iiL  7.  §  1).  It  seems  to  have  been  agMn  oocnpied 
by  the  Jews,  for,  on  his  next  campaign  in  fisliksi.  it 
was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  tin  Bomanw;  a  iiMa> 
sure  prompted  by  a  desire  of  peace,  and  by  leer  fior 
their  property,  for  Gadara  was  inhabited  by  many 
w««lthy  men  (iv.  7.  §  3).  This  last  observation  is 
in  some  measuie  confirmed  by  the  existing  reiBainB  of 
the  dty,  among  which  are  the  mins  of  staUdy  private 
edifices,  as  weU  as  of  important  pobKc  bttildiif(a. 

Om  KeisSf  the  ancient  Gadaim,  is  idtuated  ia  the 
mountains  on  the  esst  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, about  6  niUes  S£.  by  £.  of  the  semof  GiUse, 
and  to  the  soath  of  the  river  TarwuJk,  the  Uiennas 
of  Piinj.    The  mini  aie  very  ocohidsraUa.    **  Tlw 
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walb  of  Um  ancient  Gadan  an  still  eanly  diacarn- 
ibie.  Besidaa  tlia  fbuikUtiona  of  a  wfa<de  line  of 
houaes,  and  the  remaina  of  a  itm  of  colonuiB  which 
lined  the  main  street  on  either  aide,  there  are  two 
thcAtrKs  ^"^  the  north  and  west  aidea  of  the  town, 
one  quite  deatrojed,  bnt  the  latter  in  rnj  toleimble 
preDerration,  and  rerj  handsome  j  near  it  the  ancient 
pavement,  with  wheel-tracks  of  carriagea,  is  still 
▼isible.  Broken  oolumna  and  capitala  lie  in  every 
direction,  and  aarcophagi  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
where  is  the  necropolis,  the  tomba  of  which  are  by 
Ikr  the  moat  interesting  antiquitiea  of  Om  Keiat, 
The  sepalchres,  which  are  all  under  grftond,  an 
hewn  oat  of  the  live  rock,  and  the  doors,  which  are 
very  massjr,  are  cut  oat  of  immense  blocks  of  stone; 
some  of  these  are  now  standing,  and  actoallj  working 
on  their  hinges."  (Irbj  and  llanglea,  p.  897 ;  Lord 
Lindsaj,  voL  ii.  ppi  96,  97 ;  Traill's  Joaephmtf  vol.  i. 
p.  35,  vol.  ii  p.  88,  and  the  Plates  there  referred  ta) 

The  hot  springs  tfid  baths  of  Gadara  were  celebrated 
in  ancient  timea,  and  reckoned  second  only  to  thoae 
of  Baiae,  and  with  which  none  other  could  be  com- 
pared. (Eunap.  Sardian.  o^  Beland,  PalaeaL  p. 
775.)  Thej  are  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus Ifartyr:  *'  In  parte  ipaioa  dvitatis,  miliario 
tertio,  sont  aqoae  calulae  quae  appdbuitar  thermae 
Heliae,  nbi  lepraat  mundantur;"  and  again:  **  Ibi 
eat  etiam  fluviua  calidua  qui  dicitnr  Gadarra,  et  de- 
aoendii  tonrena,  et  intrat  Jordanem,  et  ex  ipeo  am- 
pliator  Jordania  et  major  fit "  (ap,  Beland,  L  c). 
Euaebios  and  St.  Jerome  are  more  accurate ;  they 
describe  the  hot  apringa  as  bursting  forth  from  the 
nota  of  the  nMontain  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and 
having  baths  built  over  them.  (^OmmiatL  ».  vp, 
Ai0dfA  and  Vdiapa,  cited  by  Beland,  p.  302.)  They 
were  visited  by  Captains  Irby  and  liangles.  **  They 
are  not  so  hot  as  thoae  of  Tiberiaa.  One  of  them  is 
enclosed  by  palm>treea  in  a  very  picturebque  manner. 
The  ruina  of  a  Boman  bath  are  at  the  aonroe;  we 
found  several  siok  penons  at  these  springs,  who  had 
come  to  use  the  waten."  {Travelt^  p.  298.)  [G.W.] 

GADDA  (TMa),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
mentioned  only  in  Joikua  (zv.  27).  A  village  of 
thia  name  ia  noticed  by  Ea^ebiua  aa  existing  in  his 
day,  on  the  aite  of  the  ancient  town,  in  the  eitremity 
of  the  country,  called  Daroma.  St.  Jerome  adda, 
*'  contra  orientem,  imminena  man  mortno.**  ((Mo- 
muuL  $.  V,)  [G.  W.] 

GADE'NI  (ra8i|yoQ,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  a  §  10)  aa  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Damnii.  [Damnil]  Berwickshiref  with  (perhapa) 
parts  of  Roxburgh  and  HaddmgUm.         [B.  G.  L.J 

GADES  (-IUM  %  alao  GADIS,  and  GADDIS), 
the  Latin  form  of  the  name  which,  in  the  original 
Phoenician,  was  GADIB  (or  GADDIB),  and  in  the 
Greek  GADEIBA  (r&  rdd«ipa;  Ion.  Tifi^ipa,  He- 
rud. ;  and,  rarely,  ^  ToScipa,  Emtoeth.  ap.  Steph. 
B. ».  v.),  and  wldch  is  preserved  in  the  form  Cadh 
or  Cat&Xy  denotes  a  cdebrated  city,  aa  well  aa  the 
iidand  on  which  it  stood  (or  rather  the  islands,  and 
hence  the  plural  form),  upon  the  SW.  coast  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  straits  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Baetia.  {Eth.  rodfipc^f,  fem.  VaJHupUf 
also,  rarely,  roScipinir,  roSfifxubs  and  ra<ffip<v(5r, 
Steph.  B.;  Adj.  roSfiput^s,  e,  g.  with  x<^t  Pl^t. 
CriL  p.  114,  b  :  Lat  ^4*.  and  Eth,  Gaditanus). 
The  fanciful  etymologies  of  the  name  invented  by 
the  Greek  and  Boman  writera,  are  barely  worthy  of 
a  paaaing  mention.  (Plat.  Crtiku,  p.  114,  Steph.  B. 
$.  V. ;  Eiipn.  M, ;  Suid. ;  Hesych. ;  Enstath.  ad 
Dion,  Peneg.  64.)    The  later  geqgraphen  rightly 
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stated  that  it  was  a  Phoenician  word  (Dion.  Per. 
456 ;  Avien.  Ora  Marit.  267—269  : 

^  Gaddir  hio  eat  oppidom : 
Nam  Punioomm  lingua  conaeptiim  locnm 
Gaddir  vocabat.") 

It  was  the  chief  Phoenidan  colony  outside  the 
Pillara  of  Hercules,  having  been  established  by  them 
long  before  the  beginning  of  classical  histoiy.  (Strabu 
in.  pp.  148, 168 ;  Dkid.  Sic.  v.  20 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  160 ; 
Mela,  iiL  6.  §  1 ;  Plm.  T.  19.  a.  17 ;  Yell.  Paterc. 
i.  2 ;  Arrian.  and  Aelian.  ap.  Eustath.  etd  Dion. 
Ptrieg.  454.)  To  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  it  was 
long  the  westernmost  point  of  the  known  world; 
and  the  islahd  on  which  it  stood  {hla  de  Leon) 
was  identified  with  that  of  Erythela,  where  king 
GeiyoR  ftd  the  oxen  which  were  carried  off  by 
Hercules ;  or,  according  to  some,  Erytheia  was  near 
Gadeira.  (Hesk)d.  7*Ae^.287,  et  seq.,  979,  et  seq.; 
Herod,  iv.  8  ;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  118, 169 ;  Plin.  iv.  21. 
8. 36 ;  and  many  othere:  for  a  full  discussion  of  the 
queetion,  aee  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  I,  pp.  240,  241.) 
The  island  was  alao  called  Aphrodisias,  and  Coti* 
nusaa,  and  by  aome  both  the  city  and  the  island 
were  identified  with  the  celebrated  TARTEaaua. 

The  early  writen  give  us  brief  notices  of  Gadea. 
Herodotus  {l  e.)  places  Gadeim  on  the  ocean,  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  near  it  the  island  of 
Eiytheia.  ScyUz  states  that,  among  the  Iberi,  the 
firet  people  of  Europe  (on  the  W.),  there  are  two 
islands,  named  Gadeira,  of  which  the  one  has  a  city, 
a  day*s  journey  from  the  Pillan  of  Hereules.  (Scyhiz. 
pp.  5,  120,  ed.  Gronov.,  pp.  1,  51,  ed.  Hudson.) 
Emtoathenea  mentioned  the  city  of  Gadara  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  t.  v.),  and  the  '*  happy  iskmd  **  of  Eiy- 
theia, m  the  land  of  Tartessia,  near  Oalpe  {ap, 
Strab.  iii.  p  148,  who  refen  also  to  the  views  of 
Artemidorus).  In  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire,  therefore,  the  situation  of  the  place  waa 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  Greeka ;  but  it  is  not 
till  after  tlie  Punic  Wan  had  given  Spain  to  the 
Bomans,  that  we  find  it  more  particularly  described. 
The  fullest  description  is  that  of  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  140, 
168),  who  phuxs  it  at  a  distance  of  less  than  2000 
stadia  from  the  Sacred  Headland  (C.  5.  Ftacen^), 
and  70  firom  the  mouth  of  the  Baetia  {Guadal- 
quinr)  on  the  one  side,  and  about  750  from  Caipe 
(Gibraltar)  on  the  other,  or,  as  some  said,  800. 
Mola  (iL  7)  transfere  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  Straitt, 
which  he  makes  to  b^n  at  Jnnonis  Pr.  (C.  TVa- 
faigar),  Plin^,  who  makes  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  at  Melhuia,  pUces  Gades  45  M.  P.  outride 
(iv.  22.  a.  36,  with  Ukert'a  emendation  :  the  M8& 
vaiy  between  25  and  75).  The  island  is  described 
aa  divided  tmm  the  mainland  of  Baetica  by  a  namw 
strait,  like  a  river  (Mela,  iii.  6),  tlie  least  breadth  of 
which  ia  given  by  Strabo  aa  only  1  atadium  (606  ft), 
and  aa  barely  700  ft.  by  Pliny,  who  m^ea  the 
greateat  breadth  7|  M.P.  (ii.  108.  a.  112) :  it  ia 
now  called  the  Ri»er  of  SL  Peter ^  and  the  bridge 
which  spanned  it  (lOn.  Ant  ^.  409)  is  called  the 
Puente  de  Zuaao,  from  Juan  Sanchez  de  Zuazo, 
who  restored  it  in  the  15th  century.  The  length  of 
the  isknd  waa  estimated  at  about  100  stadia  (Strab. 
I.  &),  or  12  M.  P.  (Poljb.  ap.  PUn,  I  c. :  PUny 
himself  aaya  15) :  its  breadth  varied  from  one  sta- 
dium to  3  Boman  milea  (Strab.,  PItn.,  U.  cc.).  The 
city  atood  on  the  W.  aide  of  the  island,  and  was 
fimn  the  fint  very  small  in  comparison  with  ita 
maritime  importance.  Even  after  it  was  enhu:ged 
by  the  buiUing  of  the  **New  Chy,"  under  tha 
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BnnuB,  hj  its  wealthj  nnd  alebnted  dtim,  tin 
jDnngfT  Bftlbofl,  the  "  Doable  Citj "  (if  AiSuynj), 
lU  it  wu  allnl,  WHS  ttill  of  iny  modenti  dimen- 
atou,  not  cinrdini;  SO  srndiii  in  rirmit :  uid  enn 
this  ipiw  WHS  not  dflurlj  prnplrd,  u'dcc  ■  ]tigi 
pdrt  of  the  cilLi»fn  were  »lT«y»  ibMnt  it  Km.  In 
fK(.  th»  dtjr  prriper  Kemi  lo  bin  muiitad  mmh 
of  Ibe  public  buililinn  and  Ihr  ha)HtUi«it  of  Itait^ 
immedintclj  connmcd  with  the  botines  of  the  port, 
while  the  D[qer  dosMi  dwelt  in  vil)u  ootside  tlie 
atj.  chifHjr  on  the  shon  of  the  nwinluid,  ui)  in  s 
■mallfr  isUnd  o]p[.wi[e  to  the  cilj, 
fivodrire  resort  (  Trocadero  w  & 
luritoTy  of  the  axy  on  the  nainlind  wu  nrj  imsU; 
its  irenllh  beiiiE  derired  fntirrlr  from  R>  commerce. 
n  the  grent  "eslem  emporium  of  Uie  known  world. 
Of  the  we*lth  and  i»n.w(|iienc«  of  its  citiieni 
Stnbo  records  it  as  a  striking  proof,  tliat  in  tbv 
census  taken  nndvr  Anputus,  the  number  of  E-^uittd 
was  fonnd  to  be  5O0,  ■  Dumber  greater  tfawi  io  UJ 
town,  eren  in  Italj,  ampt  PaliTiunij   while  the 

Rook.  Their  ^tst  alliance  with  Rome  wis  said  to 
bare  been  farmed  throuj;fa  the  centurion  L.  Uirdos, 
in  ijw  Tei7  crisis  of  the  war  in  Spun,  after  the 
deaths  of  the  two  Scipoe  (ii.c.313):  another  in- 
alaacc  of  the  disaffection  of  the  old  Phoenician  cities 
towards  Cailhiffe  ;  a  feeling  all  the  strmiper  in  the 
case  of  Gides,  as  she  had  only  submitted  to  Carthage 
dnring  Haniilcar'a  conqueat  of  Spain  after  the  Firat 
Panic  War.  The  alUance  wai  conGrmed  (or,  aa 
acme  said,  Grvt  made)  in  the  consulihip  of  H.  Le- 
pidiu  and  Q.  Cstnlus,  h.  c.  78.  (Cic.  pro  Balbo,  IS; 
comp.  LIT.  luiL  2.)  C.  Jnliiis  Caesar,  on  his  lisit 
to  the  cit7  during  the  Ciril  War  in  Spain.  B.C.  49 
conferral  the  ciriioM  ot  Home  on  all  the  citisetiB  of 
Gades.  (Dion  Cass.  lli.  34  :  Columella,  viiL  IS.) 
Under  th«  ein|iin,  aa  tettled  by  Augusta,  Gades  was 
a  mnnicipium,  with  [he  title  of  Augusta  Ubbs 
JuuA  GapitaiU,  and  the  aeat  of  on*  of  the  lour 
amwntiujiiriiiia  of  Bseticm.  (Plin.  UL  1 .  a.  3,  It,  2S. 
a.  36;  Inscr.  up.  Gmter,  p.  3SS,  110.4;  Owns  ap, 
Flotei,  Mtd.  ToL  iL  pi  430,  tdL  iii.  p.  68,  who  con. 
tends  that  the  cit]'  was  a  cohinj  ;  Hiuniiet.  Io],  i. 
p.  13,  Suppl.  Tol.  L  p.  2S  ;  Sentini,  p.  49  ;  Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  19—22.)  There  are  eilant  coins  of  Uie 
old  PhiieniciHO  period,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  dlyj 
the  former  sie,  with  one  eiception.  of  copper,  and 
^nernllj  bear  the  htad  of  the  Tjrrian  Herculee 
(Metcarlh),  the  tulclaiy  deitj  of  [he  cItj,  on  the 

a  Phoenician  epi^iaph,  in  two  hi.es,  of  which  [he 
upper  haa  ikot  been  satisfactorily  eiplained.  while 
tlia  lower  conuaU  of  ibe  four  letleCB  which  answer 
to  the  Hebrew  characlen  rijlt  «r  mjH,  Agadir 
or  Ha^adir,  that  is,  the  geniyne  Phoenician  fiirm  of 
the  city's  Daoie,  nitli  the  pnathetic  breathing  or 

form  recognineil  by  the  Greek  ud  Roman  wri[en. 
(Eckhet,  ^caod  loLiii.  p.422.)  Tl>e  coint  of  the 
Uranan  period  sni  lery  iwnarkahle  for  the  ab6enc« 


with  tl 


idpinm)  on  the 
a,  with  a  Gih. 


I  epigiaph  una 
ohTTrse,  and  on  the  reremi  QAuiaa,  wii 
The  icuisining  medals  bear,  for  the  most 
insignia  of  Hsrcules,  and  nacal  sjinbals, 
nimn  of  the  ■uccesstve  pMrotie  of  the  city,  namely, 
Balbna,  Augustus,  M.  Agrippa,  and  hia  sma  Cusa 
aad  Lticios,  and  Ilie  tmftnt  Tlbariat.  (E^bel, 
jcL  i.  pp.  SO— :i3.) 


OADES. 

The  first  of  these  nsmca  refers  to  twQ  luiiM^ 

citiiais  of  Gades.  who  are  dtstiiiguiabed   by    iht 

natnee  of  Major  aod  Uiinr.     L.  Comeiins  Balbus 

Majo-.  who  is  gsnerally  sumamcd  Gaditaons,  or.  aa 
Cicero  writes  jertiiwly,  Tartnaus  (orf  ACL  lii.  3). 
serred  against  Scnoritrs,  find  under  Q.  Ue1rlia.s 
and  tlien  undar  Pompey,  wbom  be  accanpaajnl  id 
Rome,  IL  c.  71,  and  who  ccnfened  npcn  him  tba 
Bevnan  citizenship,  his  ri^ht  to  which  waa  defendfll 
by  Ciceto  in  an  eitsDt  oration.     With  both  he  H%<d 

Caesar,  and  afterwards  with  Octanan.  He  waa 
the  first  natin  of  any  connlry  ont  ot  Italy  wba 
attuned  to  the  con.<>uJBbip.  But  his  nephew.  L. 
Cornelias  Bslhns  Mlucr.  who,  as  proraDnl  of  Afn^ 
tritimphed  orer  the  Gsramantre  in  B.C.  19.  and 
who  attained  to  the  dignity  <rf  r«itifei(VdL  Patert 
ii.  SI,  and  ecus),  is  pmb^ly  the  one  to  wbuD  Iha 
coins  refer,  as  be  was  Ibe  builder  of  the  Xew  Ciiy 
of  Gades.  He  tindtTtook  this  worli  when  he  was 
quaator  to  Asiniua  Pollio  in  Fnrtber  Spain,  B.  c, 
43.  (Dion  Can.  ilTtii.  32.)  Balbus  alai  ctoatmned 
the  harboni  of  Gades,—  Porlui  tiaditinus. — oo  lh« 
mainland  (Stiab.,  Hela,  U.  cr.;  /(oa  AmL  p.  409, 
PtoL  ii.  4  :  now  Puerto  Seal),  and  the  brvl^ 
almdy  mentiiineil,  which  was  so  constncled  aa  I* 
form  also  ui  aqueduct.  The  Aoloune  Itinesvy 
plana  [he  bridga  12  U.  P.  from  Gadn,  and  tba 
harbour  14  H.  P.  further,  on  the  nad  to  Cia^nba. 
Of  the  other  public  buildings  the  mobt  mtarkaUs 
were  the  temples  of  the  deities  whom  the  l^ftfTtfiTt 
identified  with  Satrim  and  Henulrs.  Tba  fbnns 
was  in  tlie  city  itself,  oppmiiE  [o  the  UMIc  iaiaad 
already  mentionipd;  the  latter  stood  aoobe distance  & 
of  the  city,  IS  M.  P.  on  the  nad  to  Uslan,  in  ifaa 
Itineiajy,  and  still  further  according  to  Sliaboi,  vbo 
has  a  long  discuseioD  aC  a  theory  by  which  this 
temple  was  identified  with  the  Columns  of  Baimlia 
(llLpp.169, 170, 172,174, ITS;  Plin.iL 39. a.  100; 
Lir.iiLai;  Dion  Csis.xliii.40,  UiTiLSO).  The 
temple  had  a  &moaa  wade  ccnnected  with  it,  and 
was  immensely  rich.  It  was  slao  ranaxkablc  fer  a 
spring,  which  naa  and  fell  with  the  tide.  It*  sta 
i)  EDppiMd  la  have  been  on  the  /.  S  Pari  ixS.  Pe- 
dro (_SL  Pcter-i  /lit),  a  Uttle  islet  lying  off  the  S. 
pwnt  of  the  main  Island  of  Z^oa.  The  dty  had  uH 
drawback  to  its  nniivalled  adiantafna  as  a  purl  -  lb* 
water  was  nry  bad.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  173.)  Besides 
the  geneial  ailiela  of  its  commerce,  iti  sail -fish  was 
particularly  esteemed.  (Athen.  rii.  p.316;  IViJua, 
vL49;  Hesych.f  v.nttiiia.)  The  immenw  wnlih 
which  its  inhabitanis  enjoyed  led  nalunlly  to  lus- 
ury,  and  luxury  to  gnat  immorality.  (Jur.iL  162; 
Wan,  i.  61,  loll.,  T.  78,  vi.  71,  xi*.  203.)  Tht 
modem  city  of  Coda  stands  just  upon  the  aite  d 
Gades,  that  is,  on  the  NW.  pcint  of  ibe  bland  si 
Lam,  together  wi  h  the  island  it  Trocadtiro,  (Tba 
following  sre  the  aathorities  lor  the  anliquitia  i' 
Coifis  cited  by  Fui^.  Haadbaat  of  Spam,  p.  « : 
J.  B.  Suani  de  Sslaiar,  Gmtdaai,  4t,  Cadis, 
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1610,  4to.;  GeroDimo  de  la  Ckmcepdon,  Emporio 
de  el  Orbe,  Amst.  1690,  folio;  Ms.  de  Mondejar, 
Cadiz  Phenicia,  Madrid,  1805,  3  vob.  4to. ;  Eu- 
ioria  de  Cadiz,  Orosco,  1845,  4to.)  [P.  &] 

GADILONITIS.     [Gazelon.] 

GADITANUM  FRETUM  {Straits  of  GtlnvUar), 
the  well-known  channel  connecting  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Atlantic  [Atlamticum  Mark],  and  se- 
parating the  continents  of  Europe  and  Libya,  onlj 
needs  a  notice  in  a  work  on  ancientf  as  distinguished 
from  general,  geography,  for  the  sake  of  recording 
the  many  different  names  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  are  collected  as 
follows  by  Ukert,  who  gires  ample  references  to  an- 
cient authorities; — Fretum  and  Uop6ft6sy  simply: 
TaittpoMS  wop$/Aisi  *HpdK\ttot  wopOfi6si  UopBfUs 
or  niipos  Korii  Tcb  'H/xucAc/ovr  ort^Aat:  ISriffia 
ara^  *HpaieA«iovf  cr^Xaf:  rh  r-qf  3dAarTt|s  rris 
'ArAavrur^s  ffr6fta:  Fretum  Gaditannm:  Fretum 
Herculenro :  Fretum  Tarteseium :  Fretum  Ibemm : 
Fretum  Hispanum :  Fretum  nostri  maris  et  Oceanl : 
Ostium  Oceani:  Maris  Ostium:  Ltmen  Intemi  Ma- 
ria: Herculis  Via  or  Herma:  and  hstly  Fretum  Sep- 
tem,  or  Septe  Gaditanum,  or  Septe  simply,  from  the 
hills  called  Septem  Fratres  on  the  Libyan  shore, 
(Ukert,  Geogr.  d  Griechen  u.  JRomer,  vol.  ii.  pt  I. 
p.  248,  b.)  Its  extent  is  suiBciently  marked  on  the 
E.  by  the  hills  of  Abyla  and  Caij>r,  tlie  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  on  the  &  side  of  its  W.  entrance  by 
the  promontory  of  Ampblusia;  but  the  NW.  point 
was  variously  placed  [Gadbs],  the  proper  position 
being  the  Pr.  Junonis  ((7.  Trafalgar),      [P-S.] 

GADITA'NUS  OCEANU&  [Atlamticux 
Marb.] 

GAESUS,  GESSUS  (TaUrwv),  a  small  river  in 
Ionia,  near  Mount  Mycale  and  the  town  of  Priene. 
(Plin.  V.  31;  Mela,  i.  17;  comp.  Herod,  iz.  97.) 
Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  311)  observes  that  Gaeson  or 
Gaesoms  was,  according  to  some,  a  lake  between 
Priene  and  Miletus,  which  had  a  communication 
with  the  sea.  [L.  S.] 

GAETARA.     [ALBAirtA.] 

GAETUXIA  (rorrovAia,  sometimes  written  Fe- 
rovAia:  Etk.  ratrovkM,  and  sometimes  FaiTOtftAiof, 
GaetGlus:  Adf.  FairovAiof,  Gaet&lus,  Gaetulicus),  a 
country  in  the  NW.  of  Libya,  S.  cf  Mauretania  and 
Nnmidia:  on  the  E.  divided  by  hills  from  the  Ga- 
BAHANTKS,  who  dwelt  S.  of  Africa  and  Syrtica: 
on  the  W.  extending  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on 
the  S  to  a  margin  of  the  great  basin  of  Uie  river 
Niou,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  river  Nigir 
itself,  which  he  considers  as  the  boundary  between 
Africa  and  Aethiopia,  that  is,  the  country  of  the 
Negroes  (v.  4).  According  to  the  tradition  pre- 
eerved  by  Salluat  (Jug.  18,  19),  the  Gaetulians  and 
the  Libyans  were  the  two  great  races  which  origi- 
nally inhabited  Africa ;  i.  e.  the  NW.  portion  of  the 
continent.  When  the  N.  aea-board  came  into  the 
possession  of  various  tribes  from  Asia  (afterwards 
known  as  Numidiaus  and  Mauretanians),  the  Gae- 
tulians were  forced  back  into  the  region  to  the  S.  of 
Atlas ;  and  tliey  led  a  nomade  life  in  the  oases  of 
the  W.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  belt  {Sahara),  which 
lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  basin  of  the  Nigir, 
while  the  Ga  ram  antes  inhabited  its  E.  portion. 
Strabo  extend.^  the  babitations  of  the  Gaetulians  even 
as  far  as  tlie  Syrtes  (zvii.  p.  829) ;  and  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  the  land  on  the  margin  of  the  Great 
Desert,  though  nominally  a  part  <^  Numidia,  was 
rcully  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  into  which  the  Gae* 
tuliaiQs  may  have  extended  thair  wanderings.  (Comp. 
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Strabu  xvB.  p.  838.)  Strabo  uses  Gaetulia  as  a  sort 
of  genenl  name  for  Inner  Africa,  and  calls  the  Gae- 
tuluuis  the  greatest  of  the  Libyan  peoples.  (Compi. 
Mela,i.  4:  "  Natio  frequens  multiplexque  Gaetuli.") 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  witn  Jugurtha,  they 
were  ignorant,  says  Sallust,  of  the  Roman  name; 
but  in  that  war  they  served  as  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  Jugurtha,  be  U\es  making  predatory  attacks  on 
the  Romans.  (Sail.  Jug.  80,  88,  97,  99,  103.) 
Sallust  expressly  states  that  a  part  of  the  Gaetu- 
lians were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Numidia.  {Juf 
19.)  It  appears  that  a  body  of  them  took  service 
under  Marius,  who  assigned  them  lands;  and,  being 
placed,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  under  the  authority 
of  Hiempsal,  they  and  their  successors  remained  in 
the  service  of  the  Numidian  kings  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  we  find  considerable  numbers  of  them 
deserting  from  Juba  to  Caesar,  and  employed  by  him 
as  emissaries  to  stir  up  their  tribes  to  revolt.  {BelL 
Afr.  25,  32,  35,  55,  56,  61, 93.)  Under  Augustus, 
a  portion  of  the  people,  who  were  nominally  subject 
to  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  became  so  troublesome, 
that  an  army  was  sent  against  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cornelius  Cossus  Lentulas,  who  obtained  a 
triumph  and  the  surname  of  Gaetulicus,  A.  i>.  6. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  28;  Tac.  Arm,  iv.  42,  46,  ri.  30  ; 
Flor.  iv.  12,  40:  Juv.  viii.  26.)  We  find  some  tracea 
of  the  improved  knowledge  of  the  Romans  respecting 
the  country  in  Pliny  (v.  1,  4,  8,  vi.  31.  s.  36, 
xxi.  13.  s.  45,  xzv.  7.  s.  38,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26).  He 
includes  under  the  name  of  Gaetul  ans  some  tribes 
which  had  also  their  own  spedfio  names,  such  at 
the  Autololes  Gaetuli  and  the  Gaetuli  Danie  (v.  1 ). 
Ptolemy  includes  Gaetulia  under  his  veiy  extensive 
appelUtion  of  Libya  Interior,  of.  which  it  is  the 
northern  part,  immediately  S.  of  the  Mauretanias. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  15,  viii.  13,  §§  1 , 2.) 

The  ancients  clearly  recognised  the  distinction 
between  the  Gaetulians  and  the  Negro  peoples  who 
dwelt  S.  of  them.  The  former  they  justly  considered 
as  a  Libyan  people  of  the  same  stock  as  the  later 
settlera  on  the  N.  coast  whodispUced  them:  their 
darker  colour  and  fiercer  disposition  were  ascribed 
to  their  greater  proximity  to  the  torrid  zone.  ("Gae- 
tuli sub  sole  magis  [quam  Libyes]  baud  procul  ab 
ardoribus,"  Sail.  Jug.  18.)  They  resembled  their 
northern  neighbours  in  their  nonuule  mode  of  life; 
and  there  was  a  theory  which  ascribed  the  origin  of 
the  nomade  peoples  of  the  Algerian  Sahara  (for  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  phrase  see  Africa)  to  an  in- 
termixture of  the  Gaetulians  with  the  later  Asiatio 
settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  Gaetu- 
lians mingled  their  blood  with  their  Negro  neigh- 
bours, the  Nigritae,  ^us  giving  origin  to  a  people 
called  the  Melanogaetuli,  or  BUick  Gaetulians  (Ms  • 
AavoToiTovAoi,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  16;  Agathem.  ii.  5). 

The  Gaetulians  are  described  as  men  of  a  warlike 
disposition  and  savage  manners,  living  on  milk  and 
fle^h,  clothed  with  skins  (Varro,  JZ.i2.  ii.  11.  §  11), 
part  dwelling  in  tents  and  others  wandering  about 
without  settled  abodes,  and  under  no  settled  govern- 
ment (Sail.  Jug.  18,  19,  80  ;  Plin.  x.  73.  s.  94). 
They  seem,  however,  like  their  eastern  ndghbours, 
the  Garamantes,  to  have  carried  on  a  portion  of  the 
trade  of  Inner  Africa;  and  their  country  furnished 
some  highly  esteemed  productions  of  nature,  espe- 
cially the  purple  dye,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
shell-fish  of  the  W.  coast,  and  gigantic  asparagus. 
(Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Enstath  ad  Dion,  Per,  215;  Sti)ph« 
B.  t.  r.;  Mela,  iii.  10  ;  PDn.  T.  1,  vi.  81.  s  36  iju 
60,  xxzv.  6.  s.  26.) 
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The  GaieiiiliaDa  appetf  to  be  the  chief  aneieni  re- 
preeentatiYes  of  the  grout  aboriginal  people  of  modern 
Afrioa,  who  call  thexneelves  Amujfgh  or  Amaurgt 
(L  e./ree  or  nobW),  and  to  whom  bdong  the  Berhert 
of  M.  AtlaSf  as  well  as  the  Tuaricks^  who  still 
wander  over  the  oases  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  are 
snppueed  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Gaetuli. 
(Bitter,  Erdkmde,  vol.  L  pp.  1034,  foil. ;  Home- 
maun,  ReUe,  p.  823.)  The  andent  Gaetnlia  in- 
duded  the  S.  regions  of  Maroooo^  as  well  as  the  W. 
part  of  the  Great  Desert  [P.  Sw] 

GAGAE  (r<(>«u:  Eth.  Vveyaun),  a  town  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Ljcia,  from  which  the  Gagatet 
iapi$  deriTsd  its  name.  (Plin.  t.  18,  xxzvi.  34; 
Steph.  B  M.V.;  Nicand.  Tker,  37;  Galen,  vol.  xU. 
p.  203,  ed.  Etthn;  Hierod.  p.  683,  with  Wessellng*s 
note.)  Koins  at  AUugd  are  r^arded  bj  Leake 
{Asia  Jfiftor,  p.  185,  foil.)  as  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Gl^;ae,  while  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  iden- 
tifies the  place  with  the  modem  Tillage  of  Hatcooe^ 
where  rains  stand  apon  and  between  two  isolated 
rocks,  now  literally  coyered  with  walls.  (Dtieov.  m 
Lgcia,  p.  210.)  [L.  S.] 

GAGANA  GAGANAE,  a  station  in  Dacia,  on 
the  road  from  Oraova  to  the  frontier  of  Moidama, 
which  the  Peutinger  Table  places  between  Ad  Pan- 
:K»niam  and  MascUana.  The  geographer  of  Bavenna 
calls  it  Gazana.  Its  poaitioD  moat  be  sought  along 
the  vallej  of  the  Temu,  [E.  B.  J.] 

GALACTOPHAGI.    [Hifpemou}!  ;  Ann.] 

GALACUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  10th 
Itinerary.     [Galava].  [R  G.  L.] 

GALADBAE.    [Eordaka.] 

GALAESUS  or  GALESUS  (PoAiuirot,  PoL),  a 
amall  river  of  Calabria,  flowing  into  the  golf  of  T»- 
rentum,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  that 
city.  It  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  the  pas- 
tures on  its  banks,  on  which  were  fed  the  sheep  that 
produced  the  celebrated  Tarentine  wool :  hence  its 
praiMS  are  sung  by  several  of  the  Boman  poets. 
(Hor.  Cam.  iL  6.  10;  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  126;  Pro- 
pert  IL  34.  67 ;  Stat  Sih,  iii.  3 ;  Claudian.  /Vo6. 
§t  01  Com.  260;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  24.  59.) 
Pulybius  tells  us  it  was  often  called  the  Eurotaa, 
from  the  river  of  that  name  in  Laconia  (Pol.  vliL  35); 
but  the  Galaesus,  which  wait  probably  its  indigenous 
name,  is  the  (uily  one  by  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
any  other  author.  Both  Livy  and  Polybias  notice  it 
on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Tarentum  by  Hanni- 
bal (b.  c.  2 12),  who  encamped  on  its  banks  with 
his  main  army  to  watch  and  pixHect  the  blockade  of 
the  citadel  (Pol.  L  c;  Liv.  ulv.  11.)  Though  its 
name  was  so  celebrated,  the  Galaesus  was  a  very 
trifling  str«ui,  and  there  is  coiwiderable  difficulty  in 
identifying  it  The  name  is  generally  given  by  local 
antiquarians,  and  apparently  by  a  kind  of  local  tra- 
dition, to  a  small  stream  of  Umpid  water  which  flows 
into  the  great  port  of  Tarantum  or  Mart  Piccolo,  on 
its  N.  side,  now  known  as  Le  CUreste;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Zannoni*s  map^  there  still  exists  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a  church  called  Sta.  Maria  di  Galuo. 
Both  PolybiuB  and  Livy,  however,  give  the  distance 
of  the  Galaesus  from  Tarentum  at  5  miles  or  40 
stadia,  a  statement  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
popular  view ;  and  the  stream  in  question  is  more- 
over so  small  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  army  to 
have  encamped  on  its  banks,  its  whole  course  being 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length.  Swinburne's 
supposition  that  the  Cervaro  — a  much  more  consi- 
derable stream,  flowing  into  the  Mare  Piccolo  at  its 
bead  or  £.  extremity — is  the  true  Galaesus,  would 
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oartainly  aooofd  better  with  the  statement  ot  Pulf- 
bios  and  livy,  and  at  least  aa  well  with  the  poetkal 
epithets  of  the  stream,  on  whidi,  however,  too  much 
stress  must  not  be  bid.  (BomaneUi,  toL  L  p.  292; 
D*Aquino,  DeSM  Tarmtiite,  with  the  notaa  of  Car- 
ducd,  p.  49 ;  Swinburne,  TVoeelt,  yiA.  L  pp.  227, 
232 ;  Craven,  Tratfds,  p.  181  )  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALA'RIA  (roAop'o,  Died.,  but  the  older  vlitMaia 
have  raXtpia;  raXapha^  Steph.  B.:    Eik. 
rost  Diod.:  (To^/mmo),  a  dty  of  Sicily,  which, 
cording  to  Stephanus,  was  founded  by  the  iSimlian 
chief  Moi^ges  or  Morgus.  (Steph.  B.  slo.)     TboOf^h 
we  may  imfer  from  this  statement  (which  is  evidrDtiy 
meant  to  oonnect  it  with  the  establiahment  of  the 
Morgetes  in  Sicily)  that  it  was  a  dty  of  great  anti- 
quity, we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  hiatoiy  till  b^  c 
345,  when  it  was  the  ody  dty  that  ventured  to  send 
succours  to  the  Entdlini  when  beaeged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Hanno.     But  thdr  small  fiaroe, 
amounting  to  only  1000  men,  waa  intercepted  and 
entirdy  cut  off.    (Diod.  xvL  67.)    Again,  in  b.c 
311,  Gakria  waa  occupied  by  the  Syracoaan  exiles 
under  Ddnocrates,  who  were,  howerer,  soon  after  da- 
fiBated  and  driven  out  by  the  generals  of  Agathoclea. 
(Id.  xix.  104.)    No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found 
in  history;  and  as  its  name  does  not  oocor  amo^g 
the  Sidlian  towns  enumereted  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  or 
Ptdemy,  it  would  seem  to  have  ceased  to  exist  under 
the  Boman  dominion.     It  would  indeed  be  ""*»**' 
to  suspect  that  the  GAUkTiKi  of  Phny  (iii.  8.  a.  14)^ 
whom  he  enumerates  among  the  **  popoU  atipcn- 
diarii"  of  the  interior  of  Sidly,  were  identical  with 
the  Galariai  of  Diodoms,  but  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  reason  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  separate  town 
«f  the  name  of  Galata.     We  find  the  name  ai  this 
town  apparently  still  preserved  in  the  village  of  Cra> 
lolt,  £.  of  MiUuUo,  and  about  10  miles  finom  the 
N.  coast  of  the  i^ilaiid;  while  that  of  Galnria  is  sup- 
posed by  Cluverius  and  Sidlian  top(^:Taplia»  to  be 
retained  by  Gagliaino^  on  the  opposite  ude  of  the 
CarofMa  mountains,  and  about  6  miles  K.  of  the 
ancient  Agyrium.      (Cluver.  SicU.  pp^  330,  3^; 
Amico,  Loh  Topog.  Sic.  s.  v.  Galaria.')     Bat  it 
does  not  appear  that  andent  remains  exist  at  either 
locality,  and  the  evidence  of  name  alone  is  incoo- 
dusive. 

There  is  nothing  in  Diodorus  to  lead  as  to  sup- 
pose that  Galaria  was  a  Greek  dty,  and  the  ooDtzary 
seems  to  be  implied  by  Stephanos;  but  there  exists 
a  cdn  of  very  early  date,  and  of  pure  Greek  atyk^ 
which  bears  the  inscription  PAAA.,  and  mnat  cer- 
tainly be  referred  to  this  dty.  Ou  the  reverse  it 
has  a  sitt'ng  figure  of  Zeus,  with  the  epithet  JOTEP 
in  andent  characters.  (It  is  figured  by  T.  Cocnb% 
Num.  Mus,  Brit.  pi.  4.  fig.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALATA.     [Gaulria.] 

GALA'TIA  (TaXar/o,  roAorur^,  Gallogneda). 
The  histoij  of  the  establishment  of  this  province  b 
C(Hmected  with  the  emigraticMi  of  Gallic  natians  ta 
the  East  This  emigration  is  an  obecure  subject  bot 
we  may  collect  enough  from  the  extant  anthocitieB 
to  establish  the  main  fiacts. 

Strabo  (p.  187)  says  that  the  Tectoeagea,  who 
occupied  part  of  Gallia  a^iacent  to  the  P^ieuees  and 
extended  along  a  portion  ot  the  north  dde  of  the  Ct- 
vermeSf  were  once  a  powerful  people,  and  had  aUrge 
population.  Domes^  dissoision  drove  aome  of 
them  from  home,  who  were  jdned  by  othen  from 
various  tribes;  and  these  were  a  part  of  the  GaUi 
who  occupied  Phxygia,  bordering  on  Gappadocb  and 
the  Paphlagoniana.    As  a  pnoof  of  this,  be  all^^ 
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tilt  fiiet  of  the  Qidiauiis  •boot  the  dty  Asicjn  being 
aamed  Tectooafro.  There  mm  two  other  Gallic 
tribes  in  Gaktia,  named  Troemi  and  Tolistobogii; 
and  he  infen  that  thej  alao  came  from  Gallia,  bo- 
caoM  thej  were  akin  (oiJ/i^uAoy)  to  the  Tectoeages; 
bat  he  cannot  say  what  parte  the  Troemi  and  ToUa- 
tobogii  came  fipom,  lor  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
Troemi  or  Tolistob^gii  in  hie  time  who  dwelt  either 
north  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  Alps,  or  soath  of  the 
Alps.  Jostin  (xdr.  4),  after  mentioning  the  Gallic 
inyiMiers  of  ItiUy  who  took  Rome,  lays  that  other 
■dTentareri  passed  into  Ulyricum  sod  settled  m 
Pannottia.  Thejr  snbdaed  the  Pannonians,  and  for 
many  yean  carried  oo  war  with  the  neighboaring 
natiaos.  The  Galli,  then,  according  to  these  autho- 
rities, spread  along  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
along  the  Talley  of  the  Dannbe.  When  Alexander 
(b.  c.  335)  made  his  expedition  over  the  Haemus  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  had  an  intenriew  with 
•ome  Geltae,  who  lired  about  the  Adriatic  This  is 
on  the  authority  of  Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  Lagus. 
(Strab.  p.  301.)  Arrian  (^Anab,  I  4),  who  also 
used  the  work  of  Ptolemaeus,  spe»ks  of  the  Celtae 
on  the  Ionian  gulf  sending  an  embassy  to  Alexander 
when  he  was  near  the  Danube.  This  appears  to  be 
the  first  time  that  the  Hellenic  and  the  Gallic 
nation  saw  one  another  beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia. 

The  Galli  seem  to  have  been  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blaoedonia  during  the  troublesome 
times  that  followed  Alexander's  death,  or  probably 
still  earlier.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus 
in  Macedonia,  who  is  named  Ceramius,  a  band  of 
Galli.  under  a  leader  Belgius  or  Bolgins,  mraded 
his  kingdom.  The  king  despised  the  inTaders,  be- 
caxuse  they  offei-ed  to  retire  for  a  sum  of  money;  but 
his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  them,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  barbarians  cut  off  the  king's 
head,  and  carried  it  about  on  a  spear  to  terrify  their 
enemies  (n.  a  280).  The  Maoedonians  shut  them* 
selves  up  in  their  cities,  and  made  no  resistance; 
but  whtfi  all  hope  seemed  lost,  Sosthenes,  a  Mace- 
donian noble,  collected  a  force,  and  for  the  time  saved 
bis  country  from  further  ravage.  (Justin,  zxiv.; 
Pausan.  L  16.  §  2,  x.  19.  §  7.)  But  another  Gallic 
chieftain,  named  Brennua, — probably  a  title  of  rank, 
and  not  a  name, — entered  Macedonia  with  a  large 
force,  defeated  Sosthenes,  and  ravaged  the  oountiy. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  6.)  £ither  in  the  same  campaign,  or 
perhaps  in  anoUicr  (b.  o  279),  Brennua  led  the 
Galli  to  plunder  Delphi,  for  the  fame  of  this  temple's 
wealth  excited  his  cupidity.  The  Galli  were  an 
immense  force,  under  several  commanden;  but  they 
could  not  agree,  and  a  large  division  under  Leonorius 
nnd  Lutarius,  —  as  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  write 
the  names,  —  separated  from  Brennus,  and,  taking 
their  way  through  Thrace  (Liv.  xxxviii.  16),  reached 
Byzantium. 

Brennus,  with  several  ooDunanden,  one  of  whom 
the  Greeks  named  Adchorins,  led  his  savage  troops 
through  Thessaly  to  the  pass  of  Thennopylae,  where 
the  Greeks  under  Leonidas  had  tried  to  stop  the 
Persians  about  200  years  before.  The  Greeks,  who 
had  been  weakened  and  disunited  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  were  roused  by 
a  danger  that  threatened  their  very  existence.  A 
large  force  from  the  states  north  of  Uie  Isthmus,  and 
nome  troops  from  Macedonia  and  Asia,  reached  Ther- 
mopylae while  the  Galli  were  still  m  Thessaly,  and 
m  detachment  was  sent  forward  to  destroy  the 
bridges  over  the  Sperchius,  and  to  dispute  the  pas- 
Mge  of  the  river.   The  Gaal»  who  had  the  tabnto  of 


a  general,  seeing  the  enemy  opposite  to  lun.  and  a 
rapid  river  brtween,  made  no  attempt  to  cross  in 
that  part,  but  he  got  over  a  large  body  of  troops  by 
night  near  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  prepared 
to  f(unce  the  defile  of  Thermopylae.  He  was  driven 
back  in  disorder  and  with  great  loss.  The  Athe- 
lUMDs  distinguished  themselves  most  of  all  the  Greeks 
on  this  day. 

The  Gallic  chief  now  sent  off  a  division  to  ravage 
Aetolia,  in  order  to  detach  from  the  ocmfederate  army 
of  the  Greeks  the  Aetohans,  who  had  left  their  homes 
in  a  numerous  body,  to  repel  the  invaders  at  Ther* 
mopylae.  The  barbarians  under  Combutis  and  Ores- 
torios  (the  second  seems  to  be  a  Greek  name)  com- 
mitted dreadful  devastation  in  Aetolia,  though  they 
were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
(Pausan.  x.  22.)  Less  than  half  of  them  returned 
to  the  Gallic  camp  at  Thermopylae.  Brennus  at 
last  made  his  way  to  Delphi,  witli  the  assistance  of 
the  Aenianes  and  Heradeotae,  through  the  countiy  of 
the  Aenianes,  by  the  very  pass  by  which  Hydames 
the  Persian  led  his  troops  m  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
(Herod,  vii  215  ;  Pausan.  x.  22.  §  8.)  The  story 
of  the  defeat  of  Brennus  at  Delphi  is  told  wid 
many  miraculous  circumstances ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  weather  greatly  helped  the  Greeks  in  defeating 
the  barbarians,  who  made  their  retreat  with  diffi- 
culty, and  amidst  dreadful  sufferings.  Only  a  few 
out  <k  so  many  got  back  to  their  camp  at  Heracleia, 
where  Brennus  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Pausaniaa 
says  that  none  of  the  Galli  escaped.  Justin  con- 
tradicts himself,  for  he  says  in  one  place  (xxiv.  8) 
that  not  one  escaped,  but  in  another  place  (xxxii.  3% 
following,  as  we  may  suppose,  a  di£Rarent  authority, 
he  says  that  some  of  the  Galli  made  their  way  into 
Asia,  and  some  into  Thrace.  He  also  adds  that  the 
Tectoaages  returned  to  their  city  Tolosa  {Toulousey, 
carrying  with  them  the  gold  and  silver  that  they 
had  got  in  their  marauding  expeditions.  Strabo 
(p.  188)  mentions  the  tradition  of  the  Tectoaages 
returning  with  their  booty  to  Tolosa,  but  he  does 
not  believe  the  story.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  Galli  did  effect  a  retreat;  for  the  Galli 
Scordifici,  who  were  settled  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Save  and  the  Danube,  were  said  to  be  a  remnant  of 
them  (Justin,  xxxii.  3  {  Strab.  p.  293, 313),  and 
to  be  mingled  with  Thracians  and  lUyrians.  Caesar 
was  told  that  Volcae  Tectoeages  once  settled  in 
Germany  about  the  Hercynian  forest  (^BeH  GaJL 
vi.  24),  and  continued  to  maintain  themselves  there 
to  his  time.  But  instead  of  concluding  that  a 
remnant  of  the  Tectoeages  returned  from  the  expe- 
dition of  Brennus,  and  settled  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  it  seems  more  likely  that  their  settlements 
east  of  the  Rhine  were  made  by  emigration  from 
Gallia;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Tectoeages  in  the 
anny  of  Brennus  (Ud  not  come  direct  from  Gallia, 
but  from  some  of  the  settlements  already  made 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia.  Polybius  says  that 
some  GaUi  under  Comontorius,  having  escaped  the 
danger  at  Delphi,  reached  the  Hellespont,  and  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  The  Byzan- 
tines paid  Uiem  a  heavy  tribute,  until  the  Thracians, 
who  had  been  subdued  by  the  Gallic  invaders,  by  a 
change  of  good  fortune  succeeded  in  destroying 
them.    (Polyb.  iv.  46.) 

Leonorius  and  Lutarius  escaped  the  misfortimes 
of  Brennus  by  having  taken  a  different  road,  as 
already  observed,  and  through  a  less  difficult  country. 
Livy  (xxxvili.  16)  does  not  mention  the  arrival  of 
Comontorius  at  Byzantium.  Leonorius  and  Lutarius 
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leried  ooDtribations  alon^  the  coast  of  the  Propofliu, 
and  having  seized  Lysdniachia  by  treachery,  thej 
got  possession   of    all  the   Thracian  Chervaneeus. 
I'hey  saw  the  tempting  coast  of  Asia  sepa  ated  from 
them  by  a  narro^r  »ea,  and  they  applied  to  Antipater, 
the  Maceddhiun,  who   had  then   the  command  of 
these  coasts,  to  supply  them  with  ships.      While 
waiting  on  the  shore  uf  the  Hellespont,  the  chieftains 
quurrelled,  and  Leonorins  with  the  larger  part  of 
the  Galli  returned  to  Byzantium.     Lutarios  seized 
two  decked  vessels  and  Uiree  boats,  which  Antipater 
liad  sent  to  the  Hellespont,  nominally  to  negotiate 
with  the  Gaul,  but  in  fact  to  watch  him.     In  a 
few  days  Lutarius  conveyed  all  his  men  orer  the 
struts.     Shortly  after,  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bi' 
thynia,  carried  Leonorins  and  his  men  over  the 
BoKporos,  to  help  him  in  his  war  against  his  brother 
Zybioetes.     The  terms  on  which  the  Chdli  were  to 
serve  him  were  fixed  before  tliey  left  Europe.     The 
Gallic  chief  promised  every  tiling :  he  only  wanted 
to  ^et  across  the  strait  (Memnon,  qp.  PkoL  c  20). 
This  discniceful  baigain,  which  brought  so  much 
misery  on  Asia,  was  made  B.  c.  278.     There  were 
seventeen  chieftains  in  the  Gallic  army,  of  whom 
Leonorins  and  Lutarius  were  the  chief  (Menmoo)  | 
from  which  we  may  collect  that  the  two  principal 
chief,  ains  were  reconciled  after  they  reached  Aua, 
which  Livy  expressly  states  (xxzviii.  16).      Nico- 
medes, with  the  help  of  the  Galli,  had  the  superiority 
over  his  brother,  and  secured  the  kingdom  <^  Bithy- 
nia.     During  tliis  war,  in  which  it  seems  that  many 
of  the  Bithynians  perished,  the  Galli  divided  among 
themselves  the  booty,  and  probably  they  had  the 
women,  for  it  is  not  said  that  they  brought  any  with 
them.     (Memnon,  ap.  Phot,  c  20.)     Justin  states 
(xzv.  2)  that  Nicomedes  gave  the  Galli  part  (^  his 
Olnque^tH,  and  that  they  thus  got  the  oomitiy  called 
Gallograecia.   But  they  were  not  permanently  settled 
in  GaUitia  so  early,  if  we  follow  Livy  (xxxviiL  16) 
and  other  authorities.     After  seating  Niramedes  on 
his  throne,  they  set  out  on  a  marauding  expedition, 
20,000  in  number,  of  whom  not  more  than  half  were 
armed.     All  the  authorities  agree  in  making  three 
divisions  uf  these  Galli,  Tolistobogii  or  Tolistoboii, 
Trocmi  or  Tnx^mi,  and  Tectosages  or  Tectosagi. 
They  struck  such  terror  into  the  people  west  and 
north  of  the  Taurus,  that  all  submitted  to  their  de- 
mands.    They  divided  the  country  among  them. 
The  Trocmi  had  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  <m 
which   to  levy  contributionH;    the  Tolistoboii  took 
Aeolis  and  Ionia;  and  the  Tectosages,  the  central 
parts  of  Asia.      Their  fixed  abode,  however,  says 
Livy,  was  about  the  Halys ;  but  it  is  hardly  consb- 
tent  to  speak  of  their  having  yet  a  settled  habitation, 
when  they  were  rambling  about  Asia.     The  Ilium 
of  the  historical  time  was  one  of  the  places  that  the 
Galli  occupied  in  the  Troad,  bnt  they  soon  left  it,  as 
Hegesianax  says  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  594),  because 
it  was  tmwalled.     It  is  quite  tmcertain  to  what  time 
this  event  must  be  referred.     No  record  has  been 
left  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  barbarians  oo  the 
nnwarlike  Greeks  of  Western  Asia.     A  few  lines  in 
the  Anthologia  tell  ns  that  Miletus  was  one  of  the 
cities  thiit  suflered. 

The  Galli  at  hut  found  an  enemy  who  resisted 
them,  Antiochns  Soter»  king  of  Syria.  Lucian 
(Zeuxis,  vol.  i.  p.  838,  ed.  Hemst)  tells  circum- 
stantially, whether  truly  it  is  hard  to  say,  the  story 
of  this  Antiochns  fighting  a  desperate  battle  with 
tlie  Galli  and  defeating  them.  Indeed,  it  was  owing 
to  this  victory  that  Autiochus  took  or  had  the  title 
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of  Soter,  or  Savioiir  (Appian,  Syriae.  c  65),  an  t^ 
peUatioo  which  shows  that  his  victacy  was  thfooght 
no  small  afiiur.  It  ia  said,  however,  by  aeroB]  an- 
thorities,  that  this  Antiochns  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Galli,  b.g  261 ;  bnt  this  must  have  been  in  aama 
battle  subeeqoent  to  his  victory,  if  it  ia  trae  that  he 
gained  his  name  of  Soter  from  bis  aocoen  aj:a2nst 
these  barbarians.  The  kings  of  the  East  in  tfaer 
wars  with  one  another  often  employed  the  Asiatic 
GallL  (Justin,  xxv.  2).  The  second  PtaknoMua, 
king  of  Egypt,  had  some  of  them  in  his  pay,  bat 
they  formed  a  de&ign  to  seize  oo  the  ooontiy,  aiul 
were  all  cat  off  by  a  stratagem.  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  Syrian  kings,  Sdeucns  Callinicua  and 
his  brother  Antiochns  Hieiax,  Antiochna  employed 
Gallic  mercenaries,  who,  after  gaining  him  a  victory, 
compelled  him  to  ransom  himself,  and  to  firm  an 
alliance  with  them.  (Justin,  xxvii.  S.)  And  thera 
were  Galli  in  the  battle  of  Baphia  between  Antio- 
chns Magnns  and  Ptolemaena  Philopator,  b.c  217. 

Attains,  the  ruler  of  the  petty  state  of  Pergannnn, 
was  the  first  of  the  Greek  kings  who  efiectuallf 
checked  the  licence  of  the  Galli.  He  defeated  them 
in  a  great  battle,  and  therenpon  assumed  the  title 
of  kjmg.  (Strab.  p.  624;  Pdybw  xvilL  24;  Lit 
xxxilL  21.)  The  reign  of  Attains  was  from  b.  c. 
241  to  B.  G  197.  It  was  the  gloiy  of  Attalna  that 
he  was  the  first  prince  to  refuse  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  GaUi,  and  that  he  confined  them  within  the  fimita 
of  that  part  of  Asia  which  ucaUedGalataa.  (Pans. 
i.  8.  §  I.) 

This  invasion  of  Asia  by  the  Galli,  and  the  vie* 
tory  of  Attains  over  than,  were  foretuU  in  the  pn^ 
phedes  of  Phaennis,  a  fnll  generation  belbre  the 
events  happened.  (Pans.  x.  15.  §  2.)     It  imiBt  haw 
been  a  great  necessity  which  compelled  Attalna,  in 
his  war  with  Achaeus,  to  invite  a  body  of  Tectosages 
(the  text  of  Polybins,  v.  77,  has  Aiyo<rcryt«s)  to 
cross  the  Hellespont  to  assist  him.    The  GaDi  came 
with  women  and  children.  Whether  this  wua  n  &eah 
body  of  emigrants  to  the  East,  or  a  part  of  thoee  wbe 
had  settled  in  Thrace,  as  mentioned  before,  ia  not 
stated.    Attains  employed  these  mereenariea  agaiBsl 
the  cities  of  Aeolis,  which  bad  joined  Achacna  fivm 
compulsion.     Whiie  Attalna  was  encamped  on  the 
Macisttts  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  pUoe,  wfai^ 
the  Galli  took  to  be  an  unfavourable  sign;  aiid  they 
were  also  wearied  of  moving  abont  with  their  wives 
and  children,  who  folk»wed  in  the  carts.    Aocuadin^ 
they  refused  to  march  on.    Attains,  being  nfiaid  it 
the  treacheiy  of  his  hirelings,  and,  unlike  the  kii^ 
of  Egypt,  too  scrapulons  to  destroy  the  people  whom 
he  had  himself  invited  into  Asia,  left  thran  on  the 
Hellespont,  with  fiur  promises.     The  oonaeqocnoe 
was  whi^  might  have  been  fmeseen.      The  GalU 
began  to  plunder  the  ciUea  akMog  the  HeUespont,  and 
nothing  is  said  of  Attains  checking  them.     Ihey 
attacked  Ilium,  the  siege  of  which  was  raised  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria  in  Trees,  and  the  Galli  were 
driven  out  of  the  Troas.    The  barbaiiana  thc«  sciaed 
Arisba  near  Abydns,  which  they  made  their  head> 
quarters,  and  from  thence  annoyed  the  neighbooring 
cities,  until  Prosias  I.,  king  of  Bithyuia,  defeated 
them  in  a  regular  fight,  b.  c.  216.    Nearly  all  thrir 
children  and  women  were  massacred  in  thdr  fiirtifird 
place;  and  the  soldiers  of  Prusias  bad  the  moveables 
for  their  booty.     Thua  Prusias,  says  the  Instoriaa 
(Polyb.T.  HI),  released  the  Helleepontine  cities 
from  great  ahinu  and  danger;  and  he  left  a  aobfe 
warning  to  posterity  that  barbarians  shooU  net 
rashly  pass  over  ficom  Europe  into  AaiiL 
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Th<  three  triiwi,  when  permanentlj  wttle&,  ooca- 
pied  part  of  tlie  ooontrf  between  the  Suigariiu  and 
the  Haljs.  Memnon  iuoorrectly  sajB  that  the  chief 
citj  of  the  Trocmi  was  Ancyra;  of  the  ToUstoboii, 
Tarn  or  Tayiam;  and  of  the  Tectosagee,  Peeainns. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot,  c  SO.)  The  complete  redaction 
of  the  Asiatic  Qalli  was  reeerved  for  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Romans.  Though  thej  had  now  a 
country  of  theur  own,  they  still  plundered  their  neigh- 
bours, and  were  a  formidable  power  to  the  time  of 
the  wars  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans. 
They  fought  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  in  the  great 
battle  at  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  in  which  the  Syrian 
king  was  defeated  (b.  c.  190);  and  the  consul  Cn. 
ManliuSf  in  b.  c.  189,  made  this  a  pretext  for  invad- 
ing their  country.  But  his  real  grounds  were  better 
than  his  pretext  He  saw  that  the  Romans  could 
not  secure  their  power  in  Western  Asia,  if  the  Galli 
were  not  subdued.  He  led  his  troops  from  Ephesus 
by  a  cireuitous  route  into  Gallograecia,  as  Livy  calls 
it  (xxxviii.  12).  The  consul,  after  entering  Phrygia, 
passed  by  Synnada,  Beudoe  vetus,  Anabura,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Alander  to  Abbassus,  which  was  on 
the  harden  of  the  Tolistoboii,  where  he  halted  and 
encouraged  his  men.  He  then  marched  through 
the  woodless  tract  [Axtixm],  crossed  the  Sangarius, 
and  reached  Gordium.  He  was  accompanied  in  this 
expedition  by  Attains,  the  brother  of  Enmenes,  king 
of  Pergamum,  who  was  now  at  Rome. 

The  Galli  bad  enemies  in  their  own  country,  the 
native  Phrygians.     The  priests  of  the  Mater  Magna 
from  Pessinus  met  the  consul  with  sacerdotal  pomp, 
and  declared  that  the  goddess  had  promised  the 
Romans  victory.  The  Galli  had  moved  off  with  their 
women,  children,  flocks,  and  carts  to  the  mountains. 
The  Tolistoboii  occupied  a  strong  place  on  the  range 
of  Olympus;   the  Tectosages  chose  another  moun- 
tainous spot  named  Magaba;  and  the  Trocmi,  leaving 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  care  of  the  Tectoaages, 
turned  to  help  the  Tolistoboii,  against  whom  the 
consal  was  marching.     Manlius,  who  was  both  bold 
and  cautious,  looked  at  the  ground  well  before  he 
attacked  such  desperate  fighters.     He  had  a  great 
superiority  in  all  munitions  of  war,  and  chiefly  in 
Hj^ht  troops,  who  could  annoy  the  enemy  at  a  dis- 
tance.    The  entrenchment  of  the  Galli  was  stormed 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  their  dead  bodies, 
whether  40,000  or  a  smaller  number  the  authorities 
do  not  agree,  and  it  is  not  material.     An  immense 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  made 
prisoners.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18 — 23;  Floras,  ii.  11.) 

The  consul  now  marched  to  Ancyra  to  attack  the 
Tectiieages,  who  were  10  miles  from  that  town. 
Wliile  the  Galli  were  amusing  him  with  negotiatiMis, 
an  event  happened,  for  which  there  is  better  evidence 
than  for  most  romantic  stories;  and  it  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  these  GalU.  Chiomara, 
the  wife  of  a  Gallic  prince,  Ortiagiin,  was  anion?  ^e 
prisoners,  and  she  was  the  captive  of  a  Roman 
centurion.  The  man  not  being  able  to  corrupt  her 
cii.ft2»tity,  used  violence.  But  lust  was  not  his  only 
p&f»i$iun.  He  was  greedy  of  money ;  and  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  a  large  ransom.  According  to  agreement, 
iie  went  alone  with  the  woman  to  the  banks  of  a 
river,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Gallic  friends 
of  Chiomara  were  ready  with  the  money.  The  Galli 
crossed  the  river,  gave  the  money,  and  received  the 
woman ;  and  while  the  greedy  Roman  was  counting 
it.  one  of  them,  on  a  signal  given  by  Chiomara  in 
her  own  language,  cut  off  the  centuriMi*8  head.  She 
wrapped  up  the  bkxNly  head  in  her  clothes,  and  on 
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meeting  her  husband,  threw  it  down  before  him. 
She  told  her  story,  and  her  husband  exclaimed, 
**  My  wife,  fidelity  is  a  glorious  thing."  ^  True,"  she 
replied,  "  but  still  nr.ore  glorious  that  tjere  should 
be  only  one  man  living  who  has  known  me."  The 
historian  Polybius  says  that  he  talked  with  Chio- 
mara at  Sardis,  and  he  was  amazed  at  her  noble 
spurit  and  her  good  sense.  We  may  perhaps  infer 
that  Chiomara  had  learned  the  Greek  language  in 
Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviii  24;  Pint  Moral  ii.  pu  58, 
Wytt;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  2.) 

The  treachery  of  the  Tectosages,  according  to  the 
Roman  historian,  stopped  the  negotiations.  They 
only  wanted  to  get  time  to  send  tlieir  women  and 
children,  and  moveables,  beyond  the  Halys;  and  they 
made  an  attempt  to  i«eize  the  Roman  consul  Manlius 
carried  the  strong  position  of  the  Tectosages  as  he 
had  done  that  of  the  Tolistoboii,  and  this  victory 
ended  the  campaign.  As  the  cold  weather  was 
coming  on,  the  consul  retired  after  giving  the  Galli 
orders  to  see  him  at  Ephesus.  In  the  winter  there 
came  to  Manlius,  who  was  now  proconsul,  the  year 
of  his  consulship  having  expired,  embassies  from  all 
the  states  west  of  the  Taurus.  They  brought  him 
golden  crowns,  and  their  thanks  for  delivering  tliem 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Galli.  The  Gallic  envoys 
were  told  that  they  must  wait  the  arrival  of  king 
Enmenes,  who  was  still  absent,  before  their  affairs 
could  be  settled.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, a  country  which  the  Galli  well  knew,  that 
the  Roman  proconsul  dictated  his  terms  to  the  Gallic 
chiefs,  who  had  been  summoned  there:  they  were  to 
keep  the  peace  with  Enmenes,  tu  give  up  wandering 
about,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  their  own 
limits.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  40.)  The  humiliation  of  these 
terrible  invaders,  who  for  a  century  had  kept  We»tcm 
Asia  in  alarm,  made  the  Roman  name  known  in  the 
East, and, even  more  than  their  victory  overAntiochns 
the  Great,  contributed  to  their  fixture  dominion  in 
Asia.  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  heroic  leader  of  the 
Jews,  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans:  "It  was 
told  him  also  of  their  wars  and  noble  acts  which 
they  had  done  among  the  Galatians,  and  how  they 
had  conquered  them,  and  brought  tliem  under 
tribute  "  (Mace,  l  8.  v.  2).  The  commentators  sup- 
pose that  the  Galli  of  Europe  are  meant  here,  and 
the  context  is  coubistent  with  this  explanation ;  but 
the  Jews  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Asiatic  Galli,  which  so  soon  followed  that  of  Anti- 
ochus, '*  the  gieat  king  of  Asia"  (Mace.  I  8.  v  6); 
and  we  must  conclude  that  the  Galatians  of  this 
chapter  included  the  Gahitians  of  Asia,  whom  the 
Jews  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  armies  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  and  whose  horrible  bar- 
barities were  known  through  all  the  East  Manlius 
did  not  obtain  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  his  great 
victories  without  opposition  from  the  majority  of  tlie 
ten  Roman  legati  who  had  attended  him  to  a!«8it»t  in 
the  settlement  of  Asia  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus. 
They  objected  that  he  had  no  commission  from  the 
senate  or  the  Roman  people  to  carry  on  war  with  the 
Galli,  and  they  meanly  attempted  to  disparage  his 
generalship  and  the  enemies  whom  he  had  subdued. 
Manlius  defended  himself  in  a  vigorous  speech,  of 
which  Livy  (xxxviii.  47)  has  given  the  substance, 
and  he  ^ot  a  triumph.  In  the  procession  he  dis- 
played gold  and  silver  crowns  of  great  value,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  coined  money,  probably  the  gift 
of  the  grateful  Asiatic  cities,  for  Manhus  had  main- 
tained strict  disripline.  «rd  he  is  not  accnsed  of 
plundering.  Gallic  anno  and  Gallic  spoils  were  carried 
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in  cluuiote,  lor  it  wig  oall«d  m  GalUo  trimnph; 
•nd  fifty-two  Gallic  ehieftaina  wmlked  in  front  of  the 
triampbal  oar.  (Lit.  zxxix.  6.)  Whether  the  Galli 
would  have  OTer  establiehed  a  Gallic  kingdom  io 
A«a,  is  doabtfril,  for  the  nation,  though  it  has  earned 
Ita  arms  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  nerer  yet 
been  able  to  sabsist  aa  a  nation  oat  of  the  limits  of 
Transalpine  Gallia.  Bat  Manlins  did  not  giro  thoM 
Galli  an  opportonity  of  tiying  the  experiment;  and 
be  did  a  good  work  in  atoppiqg  the  career  of  these 
merciless  planderers. 

Thongh  the  Galli  no  longer  raraged  Asa,  they 
were  still  txoablesome  to  Eomenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamom,  whose  family  they  had  no  reason  for  liking. 
In  B.a  167  Attala%  the  brother  of  Eomenea,  was 
sent  to  Borne  to  complain  of  a  Gallic  xising  (tn- 
mnltns).  The  Bomans  sent  oonmussionerB  into  Asia 
to  ezpostnlate  with  the  Galli ;  bat  P.  Licinios,  who 
had  an  interview  with  a  Gallic  chieftain,  Sdovettios 
by  name,  at  Synnada,  reported  that  his  remonstrances 
only  increased  the  insolence  of  the  Gaul.  (Liv.  zlv. 
19.  34  (  Polyb.  zxx.  1.)  Livy  remarks  that  it 
seemed  strange,  when  the  words  of  Soman  com- 
missioners bad  so  much  weight  with  powerful  kings 
like  Antiochns  and  Ptolemaeos,  that  they  had  no 
weight  with  the  Galli.  The  Bomans  had  their 
reasons,  which  may  be  easily  ooqjectared,  for  leaving 
Enmenes  to  deal  with  the  Galli ;  and  it  seems  that 
he  was  successful.  (Diod.  ExcerpL  zxxi.)  The  frag- 
ments of  Polybius  show  that  the  Bomans  were  jealous 
of  Eumenes,  who  bad  great  talents,  and  they  did  not 
ehooee  that  he  should  reduce  the  Galli  under  his 
dominion.  One  passage  (xzxL  2)  states  that  certain 
ambassadora  of  the  Galli,  who  came  to  Bome,  were 
told  that  they  should  be  independent,  if  they  would 
stay  at  home,  and  not  move  with  any  force  beyond 
their  own  boundaries. 

In  the  wars  of  BiCthridates  against  the  Bomans, 
the  Galli  were  again  in  arms,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Bomans.  There  were  Asiatic  Galli 
in  the  great  army  which  Mithridates  sent  into 
Greece  under  the  command  of  Arcbelans.  This 
army  was  defeated  by  L.  Sulla  at  Chaeroneia  (b.  a 
86).  Mithridates,  fearing  that  he  should  be  de- 
serted by  the  Galli  if  Sulla  should  come  into  Asia, 
murdered  all  the  Gallic  tetrarchs,  both  those  who 
were  about  him  as  friends,  and  those  who  had  not 
joined  him.  He  murdered  also  their  women  and 
children.  Some  of  the  Galli  were  killed  at  a  feast  to 
which  the  king  invited  them,  and  the  rest  in  various 
ways  (Appian,  Mithrid,  c.  46) ;  three  only  of  the 
chiefii  escaped.  Mithridates  seized  all  the  property 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  murdered,  put  garrisons  in 
the  towns,  and  set  over  them  as  governor  Eumachns, 

Sx>bably  a  Greek.  He  could  not,  however  keep  Ga- 
tia,  but  he  kept  the  money  that  he  had  got.  The 
Galli  served  Cn.  Pompeius  in  the  subsequent  wars 
against  Mithridates,  and  Pompeius  rewarded  the 
tetrarchs  by  securing  them  in  their  Galatian  do- 
minions. (Appian,  Syriac.  c50,  Mithrid.  c.  114.) 
One  of  them  was  Deiotarus,  who  had  done  good 
service  in  the  war  by  defeating  Eumachns.  (Appian, 
Mithrid,  c.  75 ;  Liv.  Epit.  94.)  Mithridates  kept 
some  Galli  about  him  to  the  last;  and,  in  the  hour  of 
his  extreme  need,  one  of  them  named  Bitoetus,  a 
genuine  Gallic  name,  did  the  king  the  last  service 
that  he  could,  by  killing  him  at  his  earnest  request, 
B.C. 63.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  Ill ;  Liv.  EpiL  102.) 
Pompeius,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Galatia,  extended 
the  Gallic  limits,  for  he  gave  Mithridatium,  a  town 
in  the  fonnflr  kingdom  of  Pontiis,  to  a  Gallic  chief 
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named  Bogodiatoma,  whose  name,  with  a  sl^:li 
variation,  spears  on  a  ailw  ooia.  (Stnb.  pi  567.) 
Pompeius  gave  to  Deiotama  paxt  of  Gaiklnnitia  ia 
Pontos,  an  excellent  sheep  ooontry,  and  the  pafU 
about  Phamacia  and  the  Trapenwia,   as  fiv  ss 
Colchis  and  the  Less  Armenia,  of  all  which  cmumiei 
Pompeios  made  him  king ;  aiid  I>eiotanis  kept  also 
his  paternal  tetnrchy  ^  the  TolistobosL    (Scnh. 
p.  547.)     Galatia  and  its  chieftaina  were  now  awkr 
Boman  protection,  and  Deiotama  waa  involved  in  all 
the  troobles  that  followed  the  wars  ef  Caosar  and 
Pompeios.     He  was  with  Pompeios  at  tba  hattk  sf 
Phanalia  (b.  a  48),  and  escaped  with  him.    Cieeray 
in  an  extant  ofation,  pleaded  before  Caesar  at  Eoaie 
the  caoae  of  Deiotaroa,  who  was  cbaiged  with  a 
treacherous  design  against  Caesar's  fife  when  Caesar 
was  in  Galatia.     ^er  all  his  reverses  Deiotanis 
died  a  king ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dektanis, 
who  went  to  Actiom  on  the  side  of  Antnnioa,  bol  bs 
had  the  Gallic  prodenoe  to  go  over  to  Octavios  be- 
fore the  battle,  in  company  with  Amyntas  (B.C.31X 
Amyntas  was  one  of  the  tributary  Asiatic  kiags  that 
M.  Antonius  set  up  (b.  c.  39).     He  had  Pisidia 
first,  and  in  B.C. 36  he  received  ftom  the  same 
king-maker  Galatia,  with  a  part  of  Lycaooia  and 
Pamphylia  (Dion  Cas.  xlix.  32),  and  he  was  con- 
firmed in  theae  possessions  by  Angostoa,  B.  c.  .11 
(Dion,  li  2).     He  died  b.  a  25,  having  heU,  besidei 
Galatia,  Lycaonia,  and  Isauria,  the  sooth-east  and 
east  pairt  of  Phiygia,  Pisidia,  and  Cilida  Trvbea. 
(Strab.  pp.  568,  569,  571,  577,  671.)      Amjntas 
was  one  of  the  great  flock-masters  of  Asia  Min-v. 
He  bad  above  300  flocks  un  the  high,  wateries 
table -lands  of  Lycaonia.    Plutarch  {AuLoc  61,63) 
calls  Amyntas  king  of  the  Lycaonians  and  GalaiJans 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium ;  and  he  also 
calls  Deiotarus  a  king.     This  is  not  incon^iBteni 
with  other  authorities,  if  we  soppoae  thai  Ddocanis 
had  his  fiither's  kingd(»n  that  waa  beyond  the  limits 
of  Galatia,  and  that  Amyntas  had  Gaktia,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Galatiaos. 
On  the  death  of  Amyntas,  Augustos  made  a  Booisb 
province  of  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  Isaaria,  East  and  Sootb 
Phiygia,  and  Pamphylia.  The  extent  of  the  proriace 
of  (^ilatia  to  the  sooth  is  expressed  bj  Pliny  sajii^ 
that  Galatia  reachea  both  to  the  Cahalia  cf  Pun* 
phylia  and  the  Milyes,  who  are  aboot  Boris  and  tfas 
Cyllanticus  and  Orcandicos  tract  of  Pisidia  (if.  S. 
V.  32).     But  the  Galatia  of  Ptolemy  ia  still  mort 
extensive  (v.  3),   being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Bithynia  and  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  sooth  by 
Pamphylia,  and  on  the  east  by  a  part  of  Capp^oda ; 
it  thus  extended  from  the  Eoxine  to  the  Taoraa 
The  sea-coast  of  Ptolemy's  Galatia  coouneocei  after 
Cytorus,  which  is  in  Bithynia,  and  extends  to  tix 
mouth  of  the  Halys  and  to  Am^oa.  Sinope  is  irithia 
these  limits.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  and  their  tbne 
several  dties  assumed,  onder  Angostoa,  the  nsnMS 
Sc^cumjyol  and  Sc/Sturr^  :  the  people  of  P«6BiDGS 
were  named  Sc^cumfvol  ToXurrof^ijtywi:  those  of 
Ancyra,  Sf^cumjyol  Ttiawriyvs:    and    those  <^ 
Tavium,  Sc^cumyrol  Tp^xftM,     The  first  Boraa 
governor  of  this  Galatia  was  M.  LoUios,  who  pmned 
it  as  the  legatos  of  the  emperor,  with  the  title  of 
pro-praetor.     This  province  of  Galatia  is  snppned 
to  have  continued  in  this  form  to  the  time  of  Coo- 
stantine.     The  metropolis  <^  the  province  was  Ao« 
cyra  ;    and  Termessus    and   iSagalaawns  wrre  tr«e 
towns. 

The  Bomans  estabHshed  in  Galatia  Prop^  tbr 
colony  of  Germe,  which  u  known  both  from  Ptoleof 
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nd  ite  ooiiis.     Pfcokmy  also  has  a  ]daoe  caUed 
daadiopoUs  in  tba  oonntiy  of  the  TroemL 

Tbo  oQOBtrj  prc^erly  called  Galatia  lay  aoatii  of 
the  imnge  of  Oljrmpiu.  The  limita  can  ooly  be  ap- 
proximated to  by  the  enainerKtion  of  the  towns. 
The  Tolistoboii,  the  most  western  tribe,  made  Pes- 
stniifl,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sanfi;arins,  tiieir  chief 
town.  There  were  also  in  their  temtory,  Tricomia, 
the  Ronum  colony  Qerme,  and  Vindia;  Abrostola, 
Amorinm  on  the  road  to  Laodicea  Cataeecaomene ; 
and  a  pbce  Tolosochorion,  a  compoond  of  a  Gallic 
and  a  Gfeek  wocd,  the  first  part  of  which  looks  like 
the  name  Tolosa.  The  Tolistoboii  probably  occupied 
the  principal  part  of  the  country  between  the  Alan- 
der.  a  branch  of  the  Sangarius,  and  the  Sangarius 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  Alander.  They  bordered 
Qo  Bithynia  and  Phrygia  Epiotetus.  Pliny  (y.  32), 
besides  the  Tolistoboii,  nientions  the  GiUlic  tribes 
Votori  and  Ambitui  as  settled  in  this  part.  They 
were  probably  the  names  of  tetrarchies.  The  Teo- 
tosages,  who  were  between  the  Sangarius  and  Halys, 
had  the  old  town  of  Ancyra  for  their  chief  pbifie. 
[Ancyra.]  Pliny  mentions  the  Tentobodiaci  as  a 
Gallic  tribe,  occupying  this  country  with  the  Tec* 
tMages.  There  were  few  places  in  the  territory  of 
the  Tectosages,  and  they  are  insignificant.  There 
were  several  rooils  from  Ancyra,  but  the  names  in 
the  Itineraries  are  apparently  so  corrupted,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  if  we  can  discover  a  Gallic  element 
in  them.  Ptolemy  has  a  list  of  places  among  the 
Tectosages,  and  among  them  Coibeus  [Corbeus]  : 
Aspona  [Abpoma]  is  mentioned  by  Ammianos. 
The  Trocmi  seem  to  have  been  partly  on  the  east 
aide  of  the  Halys :  they  bordered  on  Pontus  and 
Cappadocla ;  and  Strabo  says  that  their  oountiy  was 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Galatia.  Their  chief  town  was 
Tavia  or  Tavium.  There  were  also  in  this  ter- 
ritory Mithridatium,  already  mentioned,  and  Danala, 
where  Cn.  Pompeios  and  L.  Lucullus  had  an  inter- 
view, beforo  Lucullus  gave  up  the  command  to 
JPompeius  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  Ptolemy  has  a 
list  of  unknown  Trocmic  towns. 

One  undoubted  Gallic  name  appears  in  the  Itine- 
XRries  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Tavium,  Ec- 
cobriga,  a  place  at  the  ford  or  bridge  of  some  river. 

When  the  Galli  settled  in  the  country  which  was 
called  from  them  Galatia,  or  Gallograecia,  there 
were  Phiygians  in  it,  Greeks,  Paphlagwians,  and 
probably  some  Cappadodans.  The  Paphlagonians 
were  on  the  north  of  Galatia.  The  Phrygians 
were  the  most  numeroos  race,  and  occupied  the 
west  and  centre  of  Galatia.  The  Greeks  probably 
were  not  in  any  great  numbers  in  Galatia  till  after 
the  time  oi  Alexander;  but  they  must  have  been 
numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  occupation,  for 
their  language  became  the  common  language  of  the 
country.  The  thi^ee  Gallic  tribes  had  each  their 
territory,  as  we  have  seen  ;  and  each  tribe  was 
divided  into  four  divisions,  which  were  called  te- 
trarohiae.  Plutarch  (de  Virt,  Mul.  vol.  iL  WytL) 
mentions  the  Tosiopi  as  forming  a  tetraroby,  that  is, 
one  of  the  subdivijiirins  of  the  tribes.  Each  tetrarcbia 
had  its  tetrarcb,^d  one  judge  and  one  general, 
bfith  subordinate  to  tlie  tetrarch ;  and  two  lieutenant- 
generals.  The  council  of  the  twelve  tetrarclis  was 
a  body  of  300  men,  who  met  at  Drynaemetum. 
f  Dbynaemktum.]  The  council  were  judges  in 
cases  of  murder ;  but  the  tetrarchs  and  the  judges 
heard  all  other  cases.  "This,**  says  Strabo  (p.  567), 
**  was  the  old  ccmstitution ;  but  In  my  time  the  power 
bad  come  into  the  hands  of  three  rulers,  then  two, 
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■ad  finally  one,  Deiotaros,  who  hm  miooeaded  by 
Amyntas.**  He  Mems  to  mean  the  elder  Ddotams, 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  younger,  whoM  Galatiaa 
kingship  is  a  doubtful  matter. 

The  Galli  probably  at  first,  after  their  fashion, 
treated  the  Phrygian  worship  with  contempt.  Al 
any  rate  we  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  Manliur 
invasion  the  Phrygian  hierarchy  turned  against  the 
GaUL  The  Romans  and  the  Phrygians  were  already 
acquainted,  for  in  the  Second  Punio  War  the  Romans 
sent  five  commissioners  to  Attalos,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  politely  ooodocted  them  to  Peasinns  in  Phrygia, 
whers  they  got  what  they  wanted, — a  laine  stone. 
But  this  stone  was  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  depended  on  her  being  brought 
to  Rome.  (Liv.  xsiz.  10,  &c.)  We  are  not  told  how 
tiie  Phrygians  were  perBUaded  to  part  with  such  a 
treasure;  but  the  transaction,  which  was  a  friendly 
one,  was  well  adapted  to  make  them  fiivour  the 
Romans,  especially  as  the  Galli  were  intruders. 
Csesar  says  of  the  European  Galli  {B.  G.  vL  15), 
'*  Natio  est  oomis  GaUorum  admodum  dedita  reli- 
gionibus";  and  the  Asiatic  Galli  got  a  taste  for  the 
Phrygian  wonhip,  as  the  temples  were  rich,  and 
priesthood  was  profitable.  Cicero  (jnv  Seatiot  c.  26) 
mentions  one  Brogitarus,  who  was  the  chief  priest  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  at  Pessinus;  and  he  had  a 
good  title  to  the  place,  for  he  bought  it:  also  another 
Gaul,  Dyteutus,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  obtained 
the  valuable  place  of  chief  priest  at  Comana  [Co- 
mana].  We  also  read  of  Cammsi  a  priestess  of 
Artemis,  a  dsity  held  in- great  Toleration  by  the 
Galli.  Gamma  is  one  of  Plutarch's  noble  women 
{de  Virt  MtU.)  of  whom  he  tells  the  tragic  story 
of  her  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  her  vengeance  on 
his  murderer.  The  nation  had  its  wonderftil  women 
in  Asia  as  it  has  had  in  Europe.  The  Galli,  the  riclier 
at  least,  adopted  with  Phrygian  and  Greek  super- 
stitions the  language  of  the  Greeks,  even  before  tlie 
time  of  Augustus.  Deiotarus  had  a  Greek  wife  whose 
name  was  Stratonice,  and  the  evidence  of  coins  and 
inscriptions  fully  establishes  the  fact  of  the  Galli 
being  Hellenised ;  which  indeed  we  might  infer  from 
their  name  of  Galli^raeci,  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence.  Yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  Hieronyinus, 
who  visited  Galatia  in  the  fourth  mntury  of  our 
acra,  in  his  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  the  Galli  still  kept 
their  own  language,  which  was  almost  the  same  aa 
the  language  of  the  Treviri  or  the  people  of  Treves; 
and  Hieronymus,  who  was  a  good  linguist,  and  had 
lived  at  Treves,  was  a  competent  judge  of  this. 
Thierry  (^Histaire  det  Gaiuloit)^  who  cites  this  pas- 
saG^e  of  Hieronymus,  misinterprets  it  however,  when 
he  infers  from  it  that  the  Gallograeci  did  not  use  the 
Greek  language.  He  also  derives  from  this  passage 
a  confirmation  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  Tolij}tob(iii 
and  the  Volcae  Tectoesges  of  Narbonensis  were 
Kymri,  and  that  the  Volcae  Tectosages  were  Bclgae, 
and  came  to  the  south  of  Gallia  from  the  north. 

The  Apostle  Paul  visited  Galatia  after  it  had  been 
made  a  Roman  province,  and  established  churches 
there.  {£p.  to  the  GaUUiana^  i.  3.)  His  first  visit 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,  xvi.  6; 
and  his  second,  in  xviii.  23.  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  he  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  visit, 
from  which  some  commentators  derive  very  unfairly 
the  conclusion  that  he  wrote  the  epstle  in  the 
short  interval  between  the  two  visits.  This  inquiry, 
however,  does  not  belong  here.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  addresses  the 
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asa  GALATA. 

G^i  or  GtUo^iMdi  bat  tbcra  n  nMhing  in  the 

ppixLlfi  from  vkich  thu  csd  bn  faifarrvd.  In  tbe 
Acu  ai  the  Ap«tl»,  Ihe  lann  Galilia  is  indcad  osed 

of  ■  Koman  pniiacial  diiiiion ;  for  Ljcaonii  ia  ilao 
mentioned  in  tlie  Acta,  and  Piaidi*.  Tbem  ii  do 
doabt.  Iboi,  that  the  Efmtk  to  tb«  Galitians  ia  ad- 
diwed  10  the  inhabiTanla  ol  Galatia  Propar;  bat  to 
tlie  GrHk  inhabitaoU  <i  Galatia  and  perhaia  the  Hel- 
iHuaed  Galli,  irho  were  tlw  nallhier  and  bett«r  io 
Btructed  gart  of  the  Galli.  For  this  Gallic  cootti- 
tDlion  of  GalatiH  wu  eridentlj  an  ariatwrattc  con- 
atitutim,  Uke  the  politics]  ■yitoni  of  Gallia  Ttana- 

"  paene  iOTanim  loco  habmlnT"  (B.  G,  vi,  13). 
The  bulk  at  the  Galli  of  Asia,  the  hadatatn,  >hep- 
hsfdi,  ud  tiUen  of  tba  land,  pvfaablj  knew  no 
huflinage  except  Gallic;  and  it  ia  clear  that  the 
«I4Btle  waa  not  addreaaod  to  anch  peop^ 

The  itodent  maj  read  with  profit  AnwdfcThieirr'i 
EiitaiH  da  Caitbu,  if  he  will  alwija  torn  to  tb« 
andaDt  anthoritica,  which  will  set  tbg  aalbor  rirht, 
irimi  ha  gela  witsig.  [G.  L.J 


GALAVA,  in  Britain,  maolirawd  in  the  lOth 
Itinniy,  vhidi  mns  — 

MedioUno  M.P.d.(«c> 
-   M.P.XTiiL 


Condata  •       „      iriiL 

Uediolano  -  „  iTiiL 
For  tba  damenta  of  oneeriaint]'  in  this  Idnenuy  aea 
CLUtovBNTiiM.  In  the  Hmammta  Hialorica  Bri. 
tannic*  Galaeiai=AppU6y,  WJiallop  CoMth,  or 
XtnM,  and  ffi>Iara=cilher  Old  Tom  or  Great 
Ketekk.  [B.  G.  L.] 

QALEPSU3  (Tt\v^i.  Herod.  Tii.  122),  a  town 
on  the  N.  coaat  of  the  peninaula  of  Sithooi*.  wbich 
Colonel  Leake  (7Vw.  in  yorth.  Orttoe,  toI.  iii.  p. 
1S5)  takea  to  haTS  been  the  same  place  afterwards 
caHed  Phtscella  (Plin.  it.  10;  Pomp.  Hela,  ii.  3. 
I  1),  a  distinction  which  was  reqaind,  u  ibere  waa 
aDoUlcr  GalejMna  at  no  great  distance, 

a.  A  cotonj  of  Thasos,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
wbich  was  lakm  ij  Bnuidas  after  Ihe  captun  of 
AmphipoUs  (Thnc,  It.  107).  and  ntaken  bj  Clean 
in  the  ensuing  jear.     (Tbnc  T.  8.) 

IJTj  (ilir.  45)  rtlata  that  PerHni,  when  fljing 


n  the  Rnmana,  after  the  defeat 


tPjdn. 


onth  rf  the  SCiTinon  to  Galepens  on  the 
nrat  oaj,  and  on  the  ^econd  to  Samothmce,  which 
imdera  it  pmbable  that  it  waa  one  (f  the  most  ni- 
markahle  harbours  of  tbe  inlerv»nin|[  cijast,  which 
data  an  onlj  be  reconciled  at  tbe  harbour  of  X^^, 
which  la  aitoat«d  2  hoon  to  the  S.  of  iVdruto,  joat 
within  the  Caf>  finning  Iti*  W    cntrvne  rf  tia 


GALLAECU. 
Golf  of  foatfti.  vbcm  atill  ranNan  tbe  rust  rf  a 
Gnek  cdtj.  now  known  bj  tba  nwnca  of  J'aiidpiM, 
or  NtfirripoU,  or  Dkefttt^poli     (Leake,  Trv.  a 
jVoriA.  Grttce,  Toi.  iiL  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.) 

GALIBA  (r<bu«a  brpo,  PloL  riL  4.%  S>,  ■  pro- 
moDtory  (d  the  northern  coast  of  tbe  boohic  Taianv 
bana,  or  Ceflim,  at  no  gnat  dialaace,  a 
aeeni,  (ram  Cory  lilamiL  The  OB 
with  thoae  of  certain  moDDtain 
neiehboarlHOd  of  tb*  prnouBtoty,  eaUed  TdAjCa  (f* 
(Ptol.  TiL  A.  §  3),  and  tbe  inhabibuiu  of  whick  wm 
called  OaliU  (rdAiCai,  PloL  t±  4.  %  »>  Fnm  the 
Galibi  Hontea,  •ccording  to  Plolemj  (riL  4.  J  8), 
flowed  down  two  riTen  to  the  lea,  the  l^iuia  ua] 
the  Gangea, — a  statemcpt  which,  aa  i^^ar^  the 
latter  rirer,  is  emneoiu.  In  tbe  phDaa  at  Ihe  kua 
of  thcee  moontaiiu  Ptokm;  atales  that  then  wo* 
dephanla  in  his  day,  aa  there  ara  now.  [V.} 

GALIBL     [Gauha.] 

GALILAEA.     [PAiAraniiA.] 

GALtNDAE  (rBA/>*u>,  nvDCioned  by  Ptidemr 
(iiL  S.  §  91)  in  connHtian  with  tbe  Vnwdwr,  Sodiai, 
and  StaTanL  There  an  be  bnt  httJe  hmtatim  in 
identi^in^  the  names  (as  Zeusa  has  done)  with  that 
of  the  Galinditae  of  Dmibtrg  and  tbe  Pmsnian  anti- 
qoarians ;  wboie  localitj  wu  the  liact  called  Galaoda, 
Gahmdia,  GalCDdis,  GolenU,  Ac.  in  Eu«  Prwssia,  no 
the  SjHrding  I^kea,  and  in  contact  with  that  of  ibr 
A«<o--itae  the  e<|nivalentsof  the  Swfin.  GalinlB 
waa  ooe  of  the  eleren  divisions  of  Pmna,  that  ia.  cf 
Proaaia  before  it  became  German ;  its  langnafre  bang 
that  of  the  OU  Pmsiiana.  a  branch  cf  tbe  LiihtBOK. 
The  name  of  tbe  Galindaa  ia  aaid  Io  occur  on  tbe  oin 
of  the  emperor  VolnsianuB  (a.  r>.  2&3)  vfaich  haa 
hem  the  anbject  of  so  much  cofitrorei^.  (VailUnt, 
Sum.  Imp.  Bom.  voLii.  p.317:  Eckhd,  toL  iii. 
p.  3«9;  Him.  dt  FAead.  ibt  Inter.  toI.  nnii. 
p.  606.) 

Jornandea  (ife  Get.  83)  (anmcnla  tba  psi^, 
nnder  tbe  name  cf  Golthes.  anmg  the  northen 
tribes  who  were  Tanquished  bj  Bcnunrie.  kin*  tt 
the  Oatmgoths.  [R  O.  L.) 

GALLAE'CIA  or  CALLAECIA  (KaUula, 
KaiVaurfa:  £14.  KuXAbDco],  Callsici,  Callaici.  Gal- 
laeci:  (roJieu  and  part  of  nn-tHfo/).  a  lai)^  diitriet 
in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Hiipwiin  Tanaoaonoi, 
N.  of  LcsiTAXiA,  and  W.  of  the  Attusbb  and  Yao- 
CAEi,  ita  bodiidaria  being  on  lbs  S.  the  rinr  Dniiai 
(Dowv),  (d  the  NF.  tbe  tirB  Naria  or  HaTihbia 

BO  that  it  fcrreapooded  almost  exactlj  to  tbe  nudem 
GaUicia,  with  the  additioi  <n  tbe  S.  «f  tbe  Pwn- ' 
piMe  piwincea  of  fwtre  Doaro  tt  Mimio  and  Trot  M 
M'onCei,  aDd,  on  tbe  E..  of  imall  patiflDS  efAiliriat 
and  Leo*.  Sotnetinia  a  wider  eitait  waa  aasicwd 
to  the  conntrj,  ao  aa  to  indode  the  Aitana  (Dio* 
Caaa.  UiriLSa;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  lii.  1  a-S).  and 
iters,  the  whole  of  Canubria 
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part,  was  redoned  a  part  of  Luntania.  (5trab^  iii 
p.  ISJ).  The  people  were  diridod  into  two  grrnC 
tribes,  the  CAtJjiIci  (or  Gallaeci)  BnArAiii 
(KaAAwnl  gl  Kparipuii),  ant  Ow  CallaIo  ("T 
Gallaeci)  LtTCEHBKS  (K.  ol  Mr^moi).  bflndn 
the  Abtabki,  who,  thnogh  geof^pbicallj  betocgin; 
tn  the  coantry,  were  regarded  aa  a  tepaimic  peop^ 
The  CallaYd  Bracarii  nested  tbor  name  tram  thrir 
chief  dtj,  BttACARA  Auol'sta,  ud  iobibitcd  th* 
S.  of  Gallaecia,  frcai  tbe  Dorias  (Dom)  up  to  lb* 
Hiniw  (JfMo):  and  th*  CaUald  Lnc^aa  the  K 


GALLAEGIA. 

part,  frMn  the  Minins  to  the  NaTia;  the^e  received 
their  name  from  their  capital,  Lucus  Anoi'STi. 
It  should  be  obeerred,  however,  that  this  division 
was  not  an  arbitrary  one,  as  might  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  derivation  of  the  names  from  the  two 
Koman  cities;  but  the  river  Minios  established 
a  natunJ  boandarj  between  the  two  tribes.  Each 
of  the  two  capital  cities  was,  under  the  Romans,  the 
seat  of  A  eoHVffUusjuridicus^  that  of  Lacus  including 
16  peoples  bobides  the  Geltici  (i.  e.  Artabri)  and  tlie 
Lebani,  and  a  free  population  of  about  166.000; 
that  of  Bracara,  twentj-foor  cities,  and  175,000 
persons,  among  whom  Plinj  mentions,  besides  the 
Bracarii  themselves,  the  BibaIi,Coeleri9i,Gallaeci,He- 
qnaeai,Limici,Querqaemi  (PlinJii.  d.s.4).  Ptolemy 
(ii.  6.  §§  24 — 27)  mentions,  as  minor  tribes  of  the 
Caliaici  Lncenses,  the  Capon  (KairopoQ,  Cilini, 
(KiAiro(),  Leroavi  (Acjuavo/),  Baedjes  (BcUSvct), 
and  Seurri  (Xtovppol^  vulgo  itfiovppoC) ;  and,  (§§ 
40—49),  as  minor  tribes  of  the  Bracarii,  tlie  Turodi 
(TovpofoQ,  Nemetatae  (Nc/u^oroi),  Coelerini  (Koi- 
X§fwol,  oomp.  Plin.  iv.  20,  s.  34),  Bibali  (Bi/9aAo/, 
oomp.  Plin.iii.  8.s.4),Limici  (Ai/iiiro/,comp.  Plin.  ^c.) 
on  the  river  Limia,  Luanci  (AoveryiroQ,  Gniii 
(rpowoi,  the  Grovii  of  Pliny  and  Meh^  and  the 
Crravii  oif  Silios  Italicus,  i.  235,  ili.  366,  who  assigns 
to  them  the  whole  country  from  the  Dnrins  to  the 
Limia,  while  Mela  gives  them  even  a  wider  extent, 
from  the  Durius  to  some  distance  N.  of  the  Minius  ; 
perhaps  originally  the  Grovii  were  between  the  Du- 
nns sjid  Limia,  and  the  Bracarii  between  the  Limia 
and  Minios),  Qiiacemi  (KoiMurcpro/,  the  Querqnemi 
of  Pliny,  Le.,  and  Qnarqaemi  of  an  inscription  ap, 
Gmter,  pi  245,  na  2),  Lubaeni  (Aov^cui^oi,  the  Le- 
buni  of  Pliny,  /.c),  and  Narbasi  (fiap€euroi). 

Gallaecia  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  country, 
fimned  by  the  extreme  branches  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  which  strikes  off  from  the  Pyrenees 
westward  along  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
chief  river  was  the  Miinus  (J/tnAo),  flowing  through 
the  plam  enclosed  between  the  range  just  named  and 
its  SW.  branch,  the  mountains  of  the  Astures,  and 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast  Between 
this  and  the  Durius  are  three  smaller  rivers,  one  of 
them,  at  least,  possessing  considerable  interest,  but  of 
which  the  names  are  somewhat  difficult  to  identify, 
probably  on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  earlier  writers.  Ptolemy  gives  them 
in  regular  order,  from  S.  to  N.,  as  follows : — Avus 
(Atfov  woTOfiov  4K€oXad,  Ptol.  ii.  6.§  1 ;  Mela,  iii.  1 : 
Jiio  dAve;  the  Celadus,  which  Mela  mentitnis  next, 
seems  to  be  the  N.  tribntaxy  of  the  Ave^  now  called 
Salha  or  i>e«ls,  which  flows  down  from  near  Braga) : 
Kkbu  (N^^iof  woTc^ioi;  itAoKed^  Ptol.  tc;  Mela, 
Le.z  R.  Cavado;  this  would  be  taken,  on  Uie  evidence 
of  the  name,  for  the  Balyif  of  Strabo  (iiL  153), 
were  it  not  Uiat  he  expressly  identifies  the  Baenia 
with  the  Minins,  evidently  by  a  ocxifusion  of  names ; 
for  this,  and  the  next  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  only 
considerable  rivers  that  he  knows  in  these  parts): 
LiMius,  orLnuAS  (/aidou  wotcmmv  iKioKai:  Limd), 
doubtless  the  river  which  Straho(2.e.)calls  the  river 
of  Lethe,  adding  that  some  named  it  Limaea  and 
others  Belion  (6  riis  Aiftfijr,  8r  rafts  AifuUmw^  ol  M 
B«AiMMi  iroAova^i),  and  that  it  flowed  from  the 
Celtiberi  and  VaocaeL  Mela,  who  transposes  it  to 
the  N.  of  the  Bfmius,  calls  it  Limia,  or  the  Biver  of 
Oblivion  ("  et  cui  Oblivioois  cognomen  est  Lunia ;" 
where  some  scholara  find  in  the  word  **  Oblivknus " 
the  origin  of  Strabo*s  Btktoiu;  oomp.  Plin.  iv.  21,  a. 
3ft,  '*ab  Mioio  cc.  M.P.  ut  aactor  eat  Varro,  abeat 
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Aeminins,  quern  alibi  quidam  intellignnt  ft  Limaeam 
vocant,  Oblivionui  antiquis  dictns,  mnltmnqne  fkbu- 
loaus;"  SiL  Ital.  i.  235, 236.;  comp. xvi.  476, 477 i 

**  Quique  super  Gravios  lucentes  volvit  arenas, 
Lifemae  populis  referena  oblivia  LeChes**): 

it  is  also  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Lethe  by 
Appian  (Hup.  72)  and  Plutarch  (Quaett.  Rom.  34), 
who  relate  that  the  first  Roman  that  crossed  it  was 
Decimus  Brutus,  when,  after  hb  conquest  of  Lusi- 
tania,  he  advanced  against  the  Bracarii,  as  far  as  the 
Miuius,  B.C.  136.  From  Livy's  history  of  the  same 
event,  it  would  seem  that  the  river  was  an  object  of 
superstitious  terror  to  the  soldiers  of  Brutus,  for  they 
were  only  incited  to  pass  it  by  the  example  of  their 
goneral,  who  snatched  a  standard  from  the  bearer, 
and  led  the  way  in  perMon.  (Li v.  EpiL  Iv.,  where 
the  name  is  "  flumen  Oblivionem ; "  compi  Flor.  ii.  17, 
'*  formidatumque  militibus  flumen  Oblivionis.")  But 
whether  tlie  name  originated  in  the  superstition  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  for  tlie 
abodes  of  the  dead  in  that  far  west  to  which  they 
seemed  to  be  advancing,  aided  by  some  resemblance 
in  the  native  name,  or  from  the  latter  cause  only,  is 
all  uncertain.  (Comp.  Strab.  p.  106.)  It  deserves 
notice,  however,  that  a  trace  of  the  name  Belion, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo,  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  lake  Beon,  from  which  the  river  flows ;  and 
hence  Belion  may  perhaps  have  been  the  true  name, 
and  Flumen  Oblivionis  its  corruption.  The  names 
of  the  rivers  in  the  country  of  the  CallaTci  Lncenses, 
N.  of  the  Minius,  which  possess  no  particular  in- 
terest, are  obtained  from  Meh^  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
though  with  8<»ne  uncertainty,  as  follows :  Labrox 
fZer),  Ulla  (Mela;  Ovta,  PtoL:  UUa),  Tamaris 
(7am^),  Sars  {Sar),  Florius  (/2n>  de  Castro), 
Neltts  (^Rio  delaPuente),  Virus  (ii/^one«),  Mka- 
RUB  (^Mero),  I  via  (prob.the  Ndtfiot  of  Ptol. :  Juvia) ; 
the  two  last  falling  into  the  Sinus  Artabromm  (jG, 
o/Ferrol)  and  the  Navilubio  (ATovta). 

The  only  natural  productions  for  which  Gallaecia 
was  famed  among  tiie  ancients  were  its  minerals. 
Besides  the  golden  sands  of  the  Limius  referred  to  in 
the  passages  quoted  above  from  Silius  Italicus,  the 
country  yielded  abundance  of  tin  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147), 
and  a  sort  of  precious  stone,  called  gemma  GaUatca, 
(Plin.  xxxvii.  10.  s.  59.)  The  people  were  among 
the  least  civilised  in  Spain ;  the  very  prototypes  of 
the  modem  GalUgoa.  Their  chief  serious  emplc^- 
ment  was  divination,  their  superstitious  addiction  to 
which  art  alone  rescued  them  from  the  imputation 
of  Atheism.  Engrossed  by  this  occupation,  or  else 
engaged  in  sports,  or  sunk  in  indolence,  except  when 
rained  by  wars,  they  left  all  husbandry  to  the  women. 
(Sil.  Ital  ill  344—353: 

"  Fibrarum  et  pennae  divinarumque  sagacem 
Flammarum  misit  dives  Callaecia  pubem, 
Barbara  nunc  patriis  ululantem  carmina  lingma, 
Nunc  pedis  altemo  percnasa  verbere  terra, 
Ad  numerum  resonas  gaudentem  plaudere  oetnu. 
Haec  requies  ludusque  viris,  ea  sacra  voluptaa. 
Cetera  femineus  peragit  labor:  addere  auloo 
Semina,  et  impresso  tellurem  vertere  aratro, 
Segne  viris ;  quidquid  duro  sine  Marte  gerendum 
CallaTci  oonjux  obit  irrequieta  mariti.") 

They  were  a  most  warlike  people,  preferring  death 
to  flight,  and  even  the  wom«i  went  armed  to  the 
battle-field,  and  put  themselves  to  death  when  they 
were  taken  captive.  (Appian,  Hitp,  27.)  Their 
conquest  by  Dedmns  Brutus  has  already  been  r^ 
ienrad  to.   But,  altboogh  he  is  said,  in  genentl  termsi 
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to  hsre  sabdnad  all  the  peoples  of  Gallaecia  (Flor. 
ii.  17),  jet,  finom  the  few  puticnlaxs  recorded,  his 
conquests  appear  clearly  not  to  have  extended  hr,  if 
at  all,  N.  of  the  Minioa,  so  that  thej  included  only 
the  CallaTd  BracariL  As,  at  the  very  same  time, 
the  procooBul  M.  Aemilins  Leindos  failed  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Vaccaei  (Lvr.  EjtU.  Ivi.),  and  as 
the  Aetures  were  not  snbdaed  till  the  tame  of  An- 
gnstos,  the  country  of  the  CaUalci  Lucenses,  being 
only  open  to  the  Romans  on  the  S.,  must  hare  been 
▼ery  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  subjected,  until  it  yielded 
to  Augustus  with  the  other  NW.  tribes. 

Besides  the  two  captals  of  Bracara  Auodsta 
{Braga)  and  Lucus  Auousn  ClJtigo),  the  follow- 
ing cities  and  towns  are  mentioned: — 

L  Towns  of  the  CaUaTci  Bracarii:  1.  Calb  or 
Calbk  (Qporto),  at  the  month  of  the  Durius,  and 
on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bracara,  35  M.  P.  from 
the  latter.  2.  On  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Asta- 
rica,  which  made  a  great  bend  southwards  to,  and 
perhaps  even  beyond,  the  Durius  (/fm.  Ant,  pp.  422, 
423):  Salacia,  20  M.P.  (Salamondef);  Prab- 
8IDIUM,  26  M.  P.  {C€Utro  de  Codezoso  f ) ;  Cai^a- 
DUNUM,  16  91  P.  (Ctaduif);  Ad  Aquas,  18  M.P. 
(THitdadf);  Pikbtum,  20  M.  P.  iPmhelf);  Ro- 
BORBTUM,  36  If.  p.  (Bobledo  or  Bragan^  f) ;  Com- 
PLBUTiCA,  29  11  P.  {Comphtdo)  ;  Vbniatia,  25 
M.  P.  (  Vinhaetf);  the  remaining  stations  belong  to 
the  Astures.  Besides  these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Tuir- 
TOBRioA  (Towrdiptya)  and  Araducta  C^P«^ 
Soiwrra),  as  towns  of  the  Bracarii  (ii.  6.  §  39). 
3.  On  another  and  more  direct  road,  leading  M.  frvm 
Bracara  to  the  Minius,  and  thence  up  the  river 
towards  Asturica  (lipn,  AnL  pp.  427,  428):  Sala- 
XTIANA,  21  M.  P.  ^Santiago  de  Villela) ;  Aquab 
Orioinis,  18  M.  p.  {Bannos  de  Bande  or  Orefue); 
Aquab  Querqubnnab,  14  M.  P.  (^Yfiara  Kova- 
K9pyw,  Ptol.  Le,  §  47 :  JUo  Caldo) ;  Gemucab, 
16  M.  P.  (Bo^of  de  Molgas  or  Sandrasf);  Sa- 
UEMTES,  14  M.  P.  {CcddeUu  or  Orensef);  Pbab- 
8IDIUM,  18  M.  P.  (^Castro  de  CcUdelat  or  Rodicio  f ), 
on  the  border  towards  the  Astures.  4.  Ou  the  road 
from  Bracara  to  Lucus  (Itin.  AtU."^  429):  Limia, 
19  M.  P.,  or  Forum  Limicorum  (Ponte  de  Lima\ 
probably  different  from  the  ^6pos  Atfiueup  of  Pto- 
lemy (§  44);  TuDB,  24  M.P.,  or  Tyde  (Plin.  iv. 
20.  s.  35;  Sil.  lUl.  iii.  367,  xvi.  369;  ToD8«,  vulgo 
Tow^cu,  Ptol.  Lc,  §  45:  Tluy),  a  fortress  of  the 
Gruii  or  Gravii,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dio- 
med  and  a  colony  of  Aetolians.  (Plin.,  Sil.  Ital., 
U.CC;  Dion.  Per.  485;  Avien.  JDeter,  Orb.  651 1 
other  nodoes  of  supposed  Greek  settlements  in  this 
quarter  are  found  in  Strabo,  iii.  p,  157.)  Besides 
tiiese,  Ptolemy  (l  c.)  mentions  the  following :  Aquab 
Labyab  (*T8ara  AoicC,  §  40),  among  the  Tnrodi; 
Volobrioa  (pbok6€peyaj  §  41),  among  the  Neme- 
tatae;  Cobuobbiga  (KoiXiSipefa,  §  42),  among 
the  Coelerini;  Forum  Bibalobum  (*6pos  Bi^aAi»v, 
§  43:  prob.  Fimta  de  BaUo\  the  city  of  the  Bi- 
ball;  Mbrva  (M«m^  §  46),  that  of  the  Luand; 
Cambaetum  \KdfiS<uToy,  §  48),  that  of  the  Ln- 
baeni;  and  Fobum  Nabbasobum  {^6pos  f9ap€<i- 
ffuvj  §  49),  that  of  the  Narbasi.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  baths  of  Aquab  Flayiab,  the  niins  of 
which  are  found  E.  of  Bracara,  at  Chaoe$  on  the 
river  TamegUf  which  is  still  crossed  by  the  ancient 
Roman  bridge  of  18  arches.  (Inacr.  ap.  Grater,  p. 
162.  no.  4,  p^  245.  no.  2;  Flores,  JSip.  &  voL  zv. 
p.  79 ;  Minano,  IHodoH,  voL  iii.  p.  85;  Ukttt,  voL 
ii.  pL  1.  p.  346.) 

IL  Towns  of  tiM  CallaJci  Luoanaes:  1.  On  the 
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road  ahneady  mentioned  (Na  4)  fivm  BnMsam  to 
Locos,  and  thenoe  to  Astnrica  {Itm,  AnL  pp.  429, 
430):  from  Tode  (see  above),  Burbida,  16  M  P. 
{Borrmof);    TuBOQUA,    16  H  P.    {Tamrenf); 
Aquab  Cblbnab  or  Cbuhab,  24  M.  P.  (^tdmra 
btpniL  rAv  KiKtpm^,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  25:  CaUaa  dd 
Reg) ;   Pria,  12  M. P  ,  which  is  probably  as  enur 
for  Iria  Flavia,  a  city  of  the  Capon  (PtoL  L  a 
§  24;  Inscr.  ap.  Gmter,  p.  305, no  8 :  ElPaAromy, 
where  the  road,  which  has  thus  fiur  kept  to  the  K 
along  the  sea-coast,  turns  NE.  up  the  valley  of  the 
UOa  or  the  Sar;  Absboohia,  23  M.  P.  (JSamtiago  o' 
CcmpoikUa  or  Attoreyfyy  Bbbvis,  12  M.  P.  (  Urbo 
or  Burregf);   ILkRCtAB,  20  M.  P.,  probably  an 
error  for  Pons  Nartiab  (Geog.  Rav.  iv.  45 :  Narki, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name);  Lucus  Aceuan, 
13  M.  P.  (Lugo),    2.  On  the  continoatian  of  the 
same  road  to  Asturica:  TncAumTM  (Fomtameirufy, 
22  M.P.,  orTAUiMiKA,  a  city  of  the  Seorri  (TWia- 
ft(n),  PtoL  L  e.  §  27,  who  mentioos  M.  of  it  anotber 
town  of  the  same  people,  Aquab  Quihtthab,  *T8»- 
ra  Kouirrarttf  Qmnia  f) ;  Pons  Nbviab  or  Natiab, 
L  e.  the  Bridge  of  the  River  Noma  (pnb.  Naaa 
de  Suamd),  whence  the  road  tnras  S.  to  UttariSi 
20  M.  P.  (Cerredo  or  Donoot),  16M.P.  frxm  Bcr- 
gidum  in  Astoria.  [Abturbs.]     3.  Anotber  lonta, 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  same  gmeral  direetiao, 
but  striking  furtber  to  the  NW.  throogh  the  Ajbta- 
BRi,  is  given  m  tbe  Itinerary  as  follows  (pp.  423 — 
425).  From  Bracant  by  sea  to  Aqoaa  CeSaue,  165 
stadia;  thenoe  again  by  sea,  195  stadia  to  Vices 
Spaoorum  (0001X0  I^  Otfura,  PtoL  L  e.  §  23 :  Vigo); 
thence  150stadiaby  sea  to  Ad  Duob  Posms  (px)b. 
PotUevedra);  thence  180  stadia  by  sea  to  Gsabdi- 
IQBUM  or  Glaitoxmarium    (Goog.  Bar.  iv.  43; 
rKttMfupo¥,  PtoL  Lci  prob.  Muroe,  at  tbe  month 
of  the  Nogd),  whence,  avoiding  tbe  pramootory  «f 
Nerinm  (C.  /"tmsfarre),  tbe  road  proceeded  by  bad 
N£.  to  Trioumdum,  22  M.  P.  (Barrso  or  Arwdom; 
apparently  the  To^cTa  1^  To^pTiMi  of  Plotemy, 
L  e.),  and  thence  to  Bbigabtium,  30  M.  P.,  the 
chief  sea-port  of  the  coontiy  (see  art);  whence  it 
struck  inland  to  Lucoa  Angoati,  witb  tbe  inter, 
mediate  station  of  Cabaxioum,  18  H  P.  frooi  Bri- 
gantinm  and  1 7  fitnn  Locoa  (prob.  tbe  Kmpimm  of 
Ptolemy,  L  e. :  Gmtinee  f ).     Ptolemy  mentiona,  in 
addition  to  the  above  plaoea,  tbe  foUoiriog :  among 
the  CalhCTci  Lucenses  (§  23),  Bulcm  (BMifa»X 
OuxA  ('OAfra),  Libubca  (AcCevyva),   PnrriA 
(Ilirrio),  TURUPTIAHA  (ToifowrloMi),  OCKLUM 
C'OKcAoy);  and  among  the  Lemavi  (§25^  Dactd- 
NiUM  (Aorr^ioy);  and  Pliny  (iy.  20.  a.  34)  Btea- 
tiona  Abobrioa,  aa  a  not  iosonsidBmble   place 
(^Bagona),  [P.S.] 

GAXLLA  GISALPPNA  (Gaea.  A  a  ri  IX  ate 
caUed  GAXLLA  CITEIUOR  (Gaea.  iB.  <?.  L  54 ; 
Gic.  de  AiMnf.  ii  37X  ud  simply  GA'LLIA  (Cic 
ad  Fam,  zlL  5),  is  tbe  name  whicb  tbe  Bomans 
gave  to  North  Italy  aa  bUe  aa  tba  time  ef  tbe  dic- 
tator OaeaarandCioero^  and  even  ton.  a  43.  Gseaar 
{B,  G,  I  10,  54;  ii  35)  aometimea  inebidea  Gaffis 
Oisalpina  nnder  tbe  name  Itafia;  boi  be  then  oesa 
the  tenn  in  a  geographical,  and  not  in  a  poiitkal 
sense.  Tbe  name  Giaalpina  dflOoCed  (kUk  aooih  tf 
tbe  Alpa,  as  opposed  to  Txanaalpina  Gallia,  or  GalUa 
north  of  tbe  Alpa;  and  Citffior  is  tbe  neanr  Gallia, 
aa  oppoaed  to  Ulterior  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  7, 10;  R  €.  i. 
33)  or  tbe  farther,  wbicb  in  Caesar  meana  tbe  Pro- 
vineia.  Ulterior  (Sallia  was  also  naed  aomsrinwa 
generally,  to  signify  aU  Gallia  nortb  of  tbe  Alps. 
Xbe  name  Gallia  TogAta,  applifld  to  CiaalpiBe  GaUia 
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wliicb  occnra  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  Wsr 
(viii.  24,  52),  and  in  later  writers,  yrtus  given  at  twine 
time  after  the  conntiy  was  settled  by  tlie  Romans, 
and  it  indicated  the  nnmerical  snperiority  of  the 
Togati  or  Romans  over  the  Gallic  population.  The 
inhabitants  north  of  the  Po  were  sometimcb  called 
Transpaduni  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12),  a  term  which 
implies  Ci^padani,  or  the  inhabitants  sonth  of  the  Po; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Latin  authority 
for  the  word  Cispadani. 

Among  the  various  names  by  which  the  Greek 
writers  designate  this  country,  some  are  simply  de- 
scriptive of  its  geographical  position,  and  others 
represent  the  Roman  names.  Plutarch  (Caea.  c  20) 
calls  it  ^  wcf>l  Udiw  TaXaria;  but  there  is  no 
Latin  authority  for  the  nameCircumpadana.  Walcke- 
naer  coi\jectures  that  the  names  Gallia  Circnm- 
padana,  Transpadana,  and  Cispadana  are  older  than 
the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina;  and  if  he  could  prove  that 
all  these  terms  were  used,  we  might  accept  his  hy- 
pothesis. Livy  (xxi.  35)  calls  the  pkins  about  the 
Po  "  Cirenmpadanos  campoe." 

Polybius  names  this  country  both  KcArur^  and 
TaXaerla  (iii.  77,  87);  but  though  he  applies  the 
Latin  word  Tnmsalpini  to  the  Galli  north  of  the 
Alps,  and  explains  it  (ill  15)  as  a  term  in  use  in 
his  time,  he  does  not  tise  the  word  Gisalpini,  cr  any 
equivalent  Greek  word.    He  comprehends  this  Gel- 
tice  or  Galatia  in  the  geographical  term  Italia,  and 
describes  it  as  a  part  of  tlie  Italian  peninsula.     We 
may  conclude  that  the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
not  used  by  the  Romans  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  that  the  oldest  name 
of  North  Italy  among  the  Romans  was  simply  Gallia. 
The  &ct  that  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Gallia 
to  the  chief  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the 
name  of  Galli  to  the  people,  would  be  some  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  Galli  north  and  south  of  the 
Alpe.    We  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Galli  into  Italy  before  the  time  that 
Livy  mentions;  but  there  was  a  tradiUon,  partially 
preserved,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
nation  appeared  south  of  the  Alps.    Cornelius  Boc- 
chus  proved  that  the  Umbri  were  of  the  stock  of  the 
Galli  Veteres.     (Solinus,  PolyhkL  c.  8.)     Servius 
(ad  Vvrg.  Am.  zii.  753),  osing  nearly  the  same 
wcurds  as  Solinus,  refers  to  Marcus  Antoninus  aa 
his  authori^,  by  which  name  is  meant  M.  Anto- 
nins  Gnipho.     It  appears,  then,  that  some  of  the 
Boman  men  of  letters  believed  that  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Umbri  were  Galli  Veteres;    but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  fiusts  which  led  to  thia  ooncloaion. 
Nor  do  we  know  who  the  Galli  Veteres  were;  but 
we  may  suppose  that  these  writers  meant  a  nation 
of  Galli  who  were  in  Italy  before  the  Galli  who 
crossed  the  Alpe  at  a  later  period.     There  are  no 
means  of  approximating  to  a  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, except  by  a  comparison  of  the  old  Italian  lan- 
guages with  the  existing  Cumri  (Welsh),  or  with 
the  Gaelic,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  names  of 
the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  natural  features  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  which  we  may  assume  to  be 
the  ddest  histcnical  records  that  exist  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.    There  is  no  ancient  language  of 
Italy,  except  the  Latin,  of  which  we  have  any  com- 
petent knowledge;  and  there  is  no  ancient  language 
now  known,  with  which  we  can  compare  the  Latan 
and  the  names  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  except  the 
Basque,  the  Cimtri,  and  the  Gaelic  dialects.    This 
ootnparison  has  been  made,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
Cumri,  by  Archdeaoco  Williams,  who  is  veil  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  Welsh  language.  (On  one  source 
of  the  non-Hellenic  portion  of  the  Latin  language, 
by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Williams,  Trantaet.  <if  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xiii.)  In  this 
essay  the  author  limits  himself,  as  he  states,  "to 
the  subject  of  the  original  population  of  Central 
Italy,"  of  which  he  af&xrns,  **  that  it  was  of  the  Cum- 
rian  or  Cimbrian  race,  cognate  with  the  Cumri  of 
our  island,  and  that  their  language  fonned  some 
portion  of  the  non-Hellenic  elements  of  the  Latin 
tongue.**  The  question  is  one  that  requires  great 
nicety  in  dealing  with,  for  resemblances  of  words  are 
very  deceptive ;  but  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  absolutely  reject  as  a  probable  hypothesis, 
the  existence  of  a  people  in  the  {jeninsula  long  before 
all  historical  periods  commence,  whotse  langaage  was 
nearly  related  to  some  one  or  all  of  the  languages 
which  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  Cel- 
tic The  great  mountain  range  which  forms  the 
back-bone  of  the  peninsula  has  a  pure  Celtic  name, 
A-penninus;  for  whether  the  A  is  a  euphonic  prefix, 
or  whether  we  prefer  the  form  Ap-penninus,  and 
consider  the  Ap  to  be  significant,  we  have  in  either 
case  tlie  root  Pen,  "  a  summit,"  which  appears  in 
the  Alpes  Penninae,  and  in  numerous  mountain 
names  in  Great  Britain.  The  names  of  rivers  in 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  as  far  as  the  limits  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  at  least,  the  Duria,  Stura,  Tura,  Turia, 
Athesis,  Bedesis,  Medoacus,  Aesis,  Tinia,  Ausar,  and 
many  others,  are  either  precisely  the  same  with  the 
names  of  many  rivere  in  France  and  Great  Britain, 
or  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  forms  by  a  peifectly 
fair  process.    (See  Mr.  Williams's  Essay.) 

The  Romans,  after  they  had  got  a  footing  in 
Transalpine  Gallia,  often  recognised  the  Aedui,  a 
people  once  the  chief  of  all  Gallia,  as  their  "  brethren 
and  kinsmen"  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  43);  and  this  has 
been  used  as  evidence  that  the  Romans  thought  the 
relationship  to  be  proved,  or  they  would  not  have 
given  such  a  title  to  barbarians,  and  those  who  were 
tiieir  greatest  enemies.  If  the  relationship  did  exist, 
we  must  of  course  go  a  long  way  back  fur  its  origin, 
to  the  ante-historical  times  when  a  Roman  nation 
rose  out  of  a  mixture  of  races,  one  of  which  was 
Celtic.  But  this  fratemi&ing  with  the  Aedui  seems 
as  easy  to  be  explained,  as  the  kinship  of  the 
Romans  and  the  So^estani  of  Sicily  through  tlieir 
common  ancestor  Aeneas.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii  4.  c.  33.) 
It  may  be  observed,  that  if  we  admit  the  probability 
of  Celtic  nations  (Galli  Veteres)  having  existed  in 
Italy  before  the  great  invasion  which  Livy  mentions 
(v.  34),  this  probability  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  of  the  Galli  Veteres  not  having  maintained 
themselves  as  a  nation ;  unless  they  be  the  Umbri,  as 
to  whidi  we  shall  never  make  all  the  learned  agree. 
For  the  Galli  have  not  been  able  to  fix  themselves  per- 
manently anywhere  out  of  their  nativelimits :  and  th«r 
second  settlement  in  Italy,  recorded  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  (admitting  the  fact  of  a  prior  settlement)  was 
ultimately  unsuccessful.  The  proof  of  smne  Celtio 
nation  having  been  in  the  peninsula  long  before  all 
historical  times,  rests  on  the  incorruptible  evidence 
of  the  geographical  names  of  the  peninsula. 

The  authorities  which  Livy  followed  state  that  the 
great  immigration  of  the  Galli  into  Italy  iodk  place  in 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  king  Tarquinios  Priscus,  at 
which  time  the  Bituriges  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
were  the  dominant  people  in  Transaljune  Gallia.  The 
causes  of  the  emigration  were  excessive  population 
(Liv.  V.  34),  or,  as  Trogus,  Justin's  authori^,  says, 
I  civil  commotioDs.    The  cause  is  not  very  matecial 
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nor  can  we  with  certainty  say  what  it  was;  bat  it 
may  have  been  both  these  caoaes,  and  something 
else.    The  Galli  have  always  been  a  military  people; 
and  the  desire  of  active  employment^  the  weariness 
of  doing  nothing,  and  the  hope  of  plunder  would  at 
any  time  be  sufScient  to  put  their  fighting  men  in 
motiou.  Two  chieftains  led  the  emigrants.  Sigovesns 
conducted  his  men  into  Germany,  into  the  great 
Hercynian  forest.  Livy  does  not  mention  what  tribes 
accompanied  him;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  is 
following  the  same  authority  as  Caesar  (£.  G.  vi. 
24),  who  speaks  of  the  Gallic  settlements  in  the 
Hercynian  forest.    Bellovesus,  the  other  chief,  led  to 
the  conquest  of  North  Italy,  Bituriges,  Arvemi, 
Senones,  Aedui,  Ambarri,  Camutes,  and  Aulerci,  all 
which  nations  belonged  to  that  division  of  Gallia 
which  Caesar  calls  the  country  of  the  Celtae  (i.  1 ). 
The  invaders  entered  Italy  by  the  Taarinus  Saltus, 
or  the  pass  of  Mont  (?en^vre,  and  defeated  the 
Tuscans  or  Etruscans,  who  then  held  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ticinns. 
Finding  here  a  people  named  Insubres,  which  was 
also  the  name  of  a  pagus  of  the  Aedui,  they  built 
a  city  and  called  it  Mediolanum  {MUan),    The 
Insubres  of  Gallia  Transalpina  are  only  known  from 
this  passage;  but  there  was  a  Jtfediolanum  near 
Lugdunum,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  place  may 
mark  the  position  of  the  pagns  of  the  Insubres.     Of 
the  names  of  all  these  tribes  menti  ned  by  Livy,  not 
one  appears  in  the  geography  of  Italy  except  that  of 
the  Saiooes,  and  the  countiy  which  the  Senones 
occupied  was  south  of  the  Pa     Livy,  or  the  autho- 
rities that  he  followed,  probably  attempted  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  Cisalpine  tribe  of  the  Insubres  or 
Isombri  {'laofjL€poi)  as  the  Greek  writers  call  them, 
by  the  clumsy  expedient  of  supposing  all  these  in- 
vading tribes  to  have  changed  their  name  for  one 
that  Uiey  found  on  the  spot,  which  happened  to  be 
the  name  of  a  small  Transalpine  pagus.     But  Livy 
has  not  expbiined  the  origin  of  the  Insubres;  and  if 
the  Insubres  were  in  North  Italy  before  this  invasion, 
and  were  a  Celtic  people,  they  must  have  come  in  a 
former  immigration;  and  if  Is  umbri  is  the  genuine 
form  of  the  word,  we  may  assume  that  they  were 
Umbri,  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  basin  of 
the  Pa    Indeed,  if  we  look  carefully  at  Livy's  nar- 
rative, we  shall  see  that  he  does  not  say  that  these 
Insubres  whom  the  invaders  found  in  Italy  were 
Galli;  nor  does  he  say  who  they  were.    He  lets  all 
tiie  names  of  the  invaders  disappear,  and  that  of  the 
Insubres  remain  in  their  place.    Yet  the  Insubres 
were  Galli  beyond  all  doubt.    Polybius  merely  fixes 
the  position  of  the  Insubres  as  one  of  the  Gallic 
nations  of  Cisalpine  Italy.  The  name  appeani  in  his 
text  in  various  forms.     Strabo  has  the  Roman  form 
Insobri,  and  m  one  place  2Afi€poi  (p.  218;  and 
Groskurd's  Note,  Transl.  Stnib.  voL  i.  p.  373). 

A  new  band  according  to  Livy*s  authorities  soon 
erossed  the  Alps  by  the  same  pass,  the  Cencanam 
(Liv.  V.  35)  under  Eiitovius,  and  occupied  the  places 
where  in  Livy's  time  Brixia  {Bretcia)  and  Yeroiia 
vrere:  the  Libui  were  the  previous  occupers  of  these 
parts.  Livy  may  not  have  perceived  that  he  has 
already  mentioned  (v.  34)  the  Anlerd  as  Gallic  in- 
vaders  of  Italy,  and  that  the  Cenomani  were  a 
division  of  the  Aulerci.  [Cenomani.]  Cato  found 
a  tradition  somewhere  (Plin.  iii.  19)  that  the  Ceno- 
mani once  dwelt  near  Massilia  (Afarsetfle)  in  the 
country  of  the  Voloae,  which,  if  the  traditiw  is  true, 
may  have  been  during  their  migration  from  their 
original  coantry  between  the  Loire  and  the  iSsMe. 
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The  Cenomani  (Livy)  were  followed  by  tlie  SaDatrii, 
who  settled  near  **  an  ancient  people,  Laevi,  Lifar&.'' 
as  some  texts  have  it,  "  who  dwelt  about  the  rirtT 
Ticinns."  But  here  IJvy  has  not  observed,  ^haxih 
he  knew  the  fact,  that  the  Sallavii  or  SsJyes  were 
Ligurians,  and  dwelt  between  the  Lower  Bhooe  lad 
the  Alps.  In  this  passage  (▼.  35)  perhaps  be  icsy 
mean  Uie  Salassi. 

Another  band  of  invaders,    Boii  and  Lindanes, 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Pennine  pass  (the  Grtat  St 
Bernard)^  and  finding  all  the  oountiy  occDpied  be- 
tween the  AIpe  and  the  Po,  they  passed  the  riv«r  ui 
rafts,  and  drove  out  of  the  oountiy  both  Etxuscar^ 
and  Umbri;  but  they  did  not  advance  bejood  the 
Apennines.   (Liy.  v.  35.)    The  position  of  the  Gallie 
Lingones  of  Caesar's  Ume  is  marked  by  the  ute  of 
Langres,  in  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  Sadae; 
but  the  original  countiy  of  the  Boii  [Bon]  is  nncer- 
tain.     The  Senones  (liv.  v.  35)  were  the  Isst  ic- 
vaders,  and  they  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Adriatk 
from  the  river  UUs  (Montome)  to  the  Aesis  (Emo), 
which  is  a  little  nortii  of  Anoona.    Livy  has  aire«d| 
mentioned  Senones  among  the  first  invaders.    Hm 
Senones  and  Lingones  were  also  Celtae;  and  the  Se- 
nones were  from  the  basin  of  the  Stite,    AH  ths 
tribes  which  Livy  here  enumerates  appear  in  Caessr  a 
history  of  the  Gallic  War,  except  the  Insubres,  and 
the  Sallnvii,  who  were  in  Caesar's  time  within  the 
limits  of  the  Provincia. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  the  Tnscsos, 
who  were  the  masters  of  this   country,  had  boilt 
many  towns,  cleared  the  forests,  cut  caosk,  loi 
made  embanlonents;  at  least,  traditiatt  assignsd  to 
them  the  credit  of  doing  this.     Polybius  (iL  17) 
assigns  a  rery  simple  cause  to  the  Gallic  inTSAna 
of  this  fine  country.     The  Galli  had  often  crossad 
the  Alps  to  trsde  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  pUin, 
and  they  soon  found  a  pretext  fat  seizing  this  hod 
of  jAentjf  as  they  have  done  since.     Jisntna,  toe  « 
the  old  Tuscan  towns  north  of  the  Po  (Plin.  iii.  19) 
survived  the  Gallic  invasion,  being  probably  ssved  hj 
its  positioQ  amidst  marahes;  Irat  Melpam  (u  A 
stands  in  Pliny's  text,  iiL  17),  one  of  the  riche^ 
Tuscan  cities,  was  destroyed  by  the  Insubres,  Boii, 
and  Senones,  on  the  day  on  which  CamiUus  touk 
Veil.     The  description  which  Polybius  gives  of  th« 
habits  of  these  Transalpine  nations  (iL  17)  is  }^ 
what  we  might  expect   They  lived  in  nnwiiOed  fu- 
lages, — in  houses  of  some  kind,  we  most  sapp^ 
or  they  could  not  have  been  villages, — but  th^  ^ 
no  household  stuff:  their  bed  was  straw,  1^^ 'f 
grass,  and  flesh  their  food;  their  only  bosinees  sod 
all  that  they  understood  was  sgricnltore  sod  ^• 
Their  agriculture  did  not  consist  in  tilling  the  groood, 
but  in  feeding  sheep  and  cattle^  which,  with  ff^ 
formed  their  wealth,  becanse  theee  were  the  thiogs 
that  they  could  most  easily  cany  about  with  then, 
the  chieft  were  most  ooocenied  to  have  a  \uffi  tiaia 
of  followers,  for  a  man  was  feared  and  mpectedm 
proportion  to  the  number  of  folk  that  be  hsd  sboot 
him.    Such  a  people  woold  not  found  towosoo ^^ 
fint  invasion  of  Italy:  indeed,  the  fboodii^  of  towns 
would  have  been  useless,  for  they  did  not  live  is  tboD. 
and  if  they  had  chosen  that  mode  of  life  thef  BugU 
have  been  content  with  the  Tuscan  dUes.   U^p 
story  of  the  foundation  of  Mediolanum,  Briiis,  sad 
Venma  is  a  Uhh;  and  yet  Mediolaaum  at  ktft " 
an  undoubted  Gallic  name,  for  there  are  sevenlj^.^ 
m  Tnmealinne  Gallia  caUed  Mediobnom;  sad  Biuia 
and  Verona  are  probably  Gallic  toa 
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•11  thoir  netghboanu  The  most  memonbb  ersnt  in 
the  early  histoij  of  Rome  is  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  a  band  of  these  Italian  Galli,  who,  after  threaten- 
ing Clasium  (Lit.  v.  33),  tamed  their  arms  against 
the  Romans,  who  had  taken  thb  Etmscan  city  under 
tlieir  protection.  The  Galli  and  the  Romans  first 
tried  their  strength  on  the  Allia,  a  small  afflaent  of 
the  Tiber.  The  Romans  were  defeated,  and  this 
wan  for  ever  a  black  day  in  their  calendar  (b.  c. 
390).  The  capture  of  Rome  and  the  siege  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  Galli  wen  embellished  with  the  fiction 
that  characterises  all  the  early  Roman  history.  To 
the  GaHi  this  was  no  more  than  one  of  their  ordinary 
marauding  expeditions.  An  invasion  of  the  lands  of 
the  Galli  by  their  neighbonis  Uie  Veneti  is  assigned 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  their  retreat  from  Rome. 
Domestic  quarrels  kept  them  at  home  for  some  time; 
and  they  had  also  enemies  around  them.  The  Galli 
had  become  posisessed  of  the  plains  only,  and  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Alps  knew  the  value  of  plunder 
as  well  as  the  GalH.  They  were  probably  kept 
fully  employed  in  taking  care  of  themselves  for  the 
apace  of  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  and  the  next  expedition  to  the  south. 
But,  from  the  time  of  their  little  city  being  sacked, 
the  Romans  knew  that  they  had  an  enemy  whom 
they  must  destroy,  or  perish  themselves.  **  Gallicus 
tumultns,**  or  simply  '*  tumultus,**  was  the  name  that 
they  gave  to  a  hostile  movement  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
of  North  Italy.  This  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
a  desperate  fight  (Liv.  viii.  20);  for  with  the  Galli, 
says  Sallust,  the  Romans  fought  for  their  existence, 
not  for  glory  (BelL  Jug.  c.  114).  They  set  apart 
a  reserved  treasure  m  the  Capitol  for  the  emergencies 
of  a  Gallic  war;  for  the  fear  of  the  Galli  seems  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  aerarium  sanctios,  as  it 
was  sometimes  cidled.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  41 ;  Liv. 
zxvii.  10.) 

Thirty  years  after  the  capture  of  Rome,  as  Poly- 
bios  (ii.  18, 19)  fixes  the  time,  the  Galli  came  again 
with  a  large  force  aa  far  as  Alba,  and  the  Romans 
were  afraid  to  meet  them.  The  historian  does  not 
say  how  long  they  staid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome;  but,  as  he  says  that  they  came  twelve  yean 
afterwards  with  a  great  force,  we  may  infer  that 
they  staid  the  fint  time  as  long  as  the  country  could 
maintain  tiiem.  The  second  time  that  they  came 
the  Romans  with  their  allies  wen  ready  to  meet  them ; 
but  the  Galli  fled  as  the  Romans  advanced,  and,  re- 
turning to  their  own  country,  remained  quiet  for 
thirteen  yean.  Finding  that  the  Romans  wen  in- 
creasing in  power,  the  Galli  consented  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  them,  which  they  strictly  observed  for 
thirty  years.  This  dry  nanrative  of  Polybius  is 
enough  to  show  what  a  dangerous  enemy  ^e  Gaul 
was  to  the  city  on  the  Tiber.  We  can  easily  ima- 
gine what  Latium  sufiered  from  these  pitiless  barba- 
rians. The  Ronums  had  many  traditions  or  fictions 
about  these  Gallic  wan;  and  a  marvellons  stoiy  of 
Titus  Manliua  fighting  a  duel  with  a  Gallic  giant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  in  presence  of  both  armies, 
and  killing  him.  (Liv.  viL  10.)  Manlius  took  from 
the  neck  <?his  enemy  a  blood-stained  chain  (torgMss), 
and  put  it  on  his  own  neck ;  and  the  soldien  gave  him 
the  name  Tor^uatus,  which  became  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  a  noble  Roman  family.  The  narrative 
of  Livy  contains  two  facts  worth  notice.  The  Galli 
made  Tibur  on  the  Anio  their  strong  post  in  some 
one  or  mora  of  these  invasions,  and  the  people  of 
Tibur  joined  them  against  the  Romans.  The  Galli 
ako  earned  their  incwiiona  into  Campania  (Liv.  vii. 
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11),  and,  either  going  or  returning,  plundered  the 
country  about  Lavicum,  Tusculum,  and  the  Alban 
territory.  The  Roman  annalists  hen  ropest  the 
story  of  Torquatns  under  another  form.  A  Gallic 
giant  challenges  tlie  Romans,  and  is  killed  in  a  duel 
by  M.  Valerius;  but  his  glory  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  Manlius,  for  a  raven  came  to  his  assistance  and 
pecked  and  scratched  the  face  and  eyes  (tf  the  Gaul, 
till,  blinded  and  frightened  oat  of  his  senses,  he  waf 
pierced  by  the  swo^  of  the  Roman.    (Liv.  vii.  26.) 

About  B.  c  299  some  fresh  bands  of  Transalpine 
Galli  crossed  the  mount«iins  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  without  being  invited.  Though  we  do  not  know 
when  the  Transalpine  people  fint  found  their  way 
acroes  the  Alps,  we  know  that  they  have  at  intervals, 
whenever  the  opportunity  has  offered,  rapeated  these 
visits  up  to  the  present  time.  To  get  rid  of  these 
dangerous  kin;>men,  the  Cisalpine  Galli  pushed  them 
tm  against  the  Romans,  and  joined  them  in  an  ex- 
pediti(»  to  the  south.  In  their  way  through  Etruria 
their  numben  wen  increased  by  some  Tn^tcana. 
They  got  a  good  booty  within  the  Roman  territoiy, 
and  returned ;  but,  as  usual  with  the  nation,  they  had 
a  dispute  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  came 
to  blows.  They  wen  given  to  drink  and  all  kinds 
of  excess,  and  fond  of  quamls.  Four  yean  later 
(b.c.  296)  the  Galli  and  the  Sanmites  wen  leagued 
together.  (Polyb.  ii.  19.)  Livy  (x.  21)  mentiona 
the  Umbri  and  Etruscans  also  as  joining  the  league 
against  the  Romans.  Polybius  states  that  the  Ro 
mans  weie  defeated  with  loss  in  the  territory  of  the 
Camertii,  as  he  calls  it  (Comp.  Liv.  x.  26).  But 
in  another  battle,  fought  a  few  days  after  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sentinnm,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  the  Romans  defeated  the  Galli  and  their 
allies.  Livy,  in  his  description  of  thb  battle  (x.  28), 
for  the  fint  time  mentions  the  war-chariots  of  the 
Galli  (esteda),  Caesar,  in  his  Gallic  War,  never 
speaks  of  the  Transalpine  Galli  using  war- chariots; 
and  when  he  invaded  Britain  and  found  them  then, 
the  strangeness  of  the  thing  led  him  to  describe  it 
minutely.  These  war-chariots  of  Livy  an  probably 
a  rhetorical  embellishnvent.  The  chariots  (o'vy»pi8ct) 
which  Polybius  (ii.  28)  speaks  of  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  war-chariots.  Livy  is,  however,  satisfied 
with  fixing  the  number  of  the  enemy  that  fell  at 
25,000,  which  later  writen  raised  to  40,000  and 
100,000.  It  was  a  victory  won  after  a  hard  fight, 
and  on  Gallic  ground.  It  was  a  sign  tiiat  Rome  was 
growing  stronger,  and  that  the  latter  days  of  the 
Galli  wen  approaching. 

About  ten  yean  later  (b.  c.  283)  the  Galli  Seno 
nes,  with  a  large  force,  besieged  Arntinm  (^reaco), 
an  Etruscan  town  under  the  protection  of  Rome. 
The  Romans  came  to  its  nlief,  under  L.  Caecilins 
Metellus.  Roman  ambassadora,  however,  wen  fint 
sent  to  expostulate  with  the  Senooes,  and  to  induce 
them  to  retin;  but  they  wen  murdered  by  the  Galli, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Polybius  tells  the 
story  of  the  massacra  somewhat  difienntly.  Upon 
this  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  entered  the 
country  of  the  Senones,  burnt  all  befbn  him,  put  the 
men  to  the  sword,  and  carried  off  the  women  and 
children.  He  treated  the  Galli  as  they  had  treated 
other  nations.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  was  de- 
feated by  the  Senooes  befon  Arretinm,  with  great 
loss;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  enemy.  (Comp.  Polyb.  ii.  19  with  Liv. 
EfiL  12,  and  Freinsheim's  Supplemeniy,  The  quar- 
nl  between  the  Romans  and  the  Senones  was  soon 
dacisively  settled.    The  Romans  gave  them  a  con- 
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Flete  defeftt  Most  of  the  Senones  feU  in  the  baiUe, 
and  the  BonuuiSf  driving  the  remainder  oat  of  the 
oountty,  at  laat  got  a  firm  footing  north  of  the 
Apennines,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  This 
was  the  first  part  <^  Gallia  to  which  they  sent  a 
eolonj.  It  was  namjd  Sena  Gallica  (^Senigaglia)^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  Sena  in  Etmria.  The  Epitome 
of  Livj  (Ep.  1  l)pUces  the  foundation  of  Sena  Gallica 
before  the  complete  conquest  cH  the  Senones,  which 
must  be  a  mbtake.  This  occupation  of  the  country 
ctf  the  Senones  alarmed  their  neighbours  the  Boii, 
who,  prevailing  on  the  Tuscans  to  join  them,  ad- 
vanced as  &r  as  Lake  Vadimon  in  Etruria,  apparently 
OD  their  way  to  Rome.  But  they  were  met  at  the  lake 
by  the  Romans,  who  slaughtered  the  greater  part 
both  of  the  Tuscans  and  the  Buii.  The  next  year 
the  Etruscans  and  Boii  mustered  all  the  youth  that 
«mld  bear  arms,  and  again  were  defeated  by  the 
Bmnans.  The  Galli  and  Etruscans  were  now  glad 
to  accept  terms  of  peace.  "  These  events,"  says  Po- 
lybios  (ii.  20), "  took  place  in  the  third  year  before 
Pyrriitts  crossed  into  Italy,  and  in  the  fifth  year  be- 
fbre  the  destruction  of  the  Galli  at  Delphi;  for  at 
these  times  Fortune  put  into  all  the  Galli  a  kind  of 
pestilential  disposition  for  war."  This  statement 
fixes  the  events  at  the  year  b.  c.  282.  These  wan 
with  the  Galli  were  the  Roman  apprenticeship  to 
danger,  for  they  never  met  with  man  desperate 
enemies ;  and  the  interval  of  forty-five  yeara'  rest 
from  all  further  disturbance  from  that  quarter  which 
followed  the  peace,  left  the  Romans  leisure  to  fight 
with  Pyrrhus,  who  invaded  Italy,  and  to  carry  on 
their  first  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Romans  had  excited  the  fears  of  the  Galli  by 
founding  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena;  but  in  268  they 
went  further  north,  and  founded  the  Latin  colony  of 
Ariminum  (iZtmtnt).  Polybius  (ii.  2 1 ),  in  a  few  words 
full  of  meaning,  shows  how  the  new  war  began: 
"  When  those  of  the  Galli  who  had  seen  the  terrible 
things  departed  from  this  life  by  reason  of  their  years, 
and  a  new  race  came  on,  fall  of  passion,  without  reason, 
and  having  no  experience  of  and  never  having  seen  all 
kinds  of  evil  and  events,  thqr  began  again  to  stir  the 
state  of  affiuis,  as  is  natural,  and  to  be  irritated 
against  the  Romans  by  any  thing  that  occurred." 
The  chiefs  privately  sent  for  a  body  of  Transalpine 
Galli,  who  marched  to  Ariminum ;  but  there  the 
oommoa  sort  among  the  Boii,  distrusting  the  new 
oomera,  and  quarrelling  with  thdr  own  ksaders,  killed 
their  chiefe  Atis  and  Galatns,  and  then  came  to  a 
ptched  battle  with  their  Traiiaalpine  allies.  Five 
years  after  this  (b.  c.  232)  the  tribune  C.  Fla- 
miaius  carried  a  bill  for  the  division  of  the  land  in 
Picennm,  from  which  they  had  ejected  the  Senones, 
and  the  distribution  of  it  among  Roman  citizens. 
This  is  the  allotment  of  the  **  Gallicus  ager  "  which 
is  often  mentioned  (Cio.  cb  Sen.  c  4);  a  measure 
which  Polybius  considere  to  have  been  the  beginning 
df  a  change  in  the  Roman  state  to  the  worse,  but 
which  was  certainly  the  cause  of  a  dangerous  war; 
for  tlie  Galli  now  saw  that  the  Romans  aimed  at 
their  total  destruction.  The  B<»i,  who  were  nearest 
to  the  new  Roman  territory,  and  the  Isombri  (In- 
subres),  the  most  powerful  of  the  Gallic  peoples  in 
Italy,  invited  some  Galli  from  beyond  the  Alps  to 
come  and  help  them  against  the  Romans.  These 
Gain,  who  were  from  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  were 
called  Gaesati,  or  "  meroooaries,"  for  that,  says  Po- 
lybius, is  the  proper  meaning  of  tiie  word.  But 
though  the  word  might  have  got  that  sense  in  the 
time  of  Polybini,  it  was  i4>farBntly  not  thb  origiiial 
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meamng;  for  "gaesnm*  is  a  Gallic  uuatt  tar  m 
javelin.  The  men  from  beyond  the  Alps  came  under 
the  kings  Concolitan  and  Aneroest;  aud  neivcr  did  a 
burger,  more  famous,  or  more  warlike  body  of  troops 
go  out  of  these  parts  of  Gallia.  (Polyh.  u.  22.)  Tha 
Romans  made  great  preparations  for  this  wmr,  which 
was  to  decide  whether  they  or  the  Galli  wn«  to  be 
the  masters  of  Italy.  It  was  eight  years  after  the 
division  of  the  Lmds  of  Picennm,  and  in  b.  c  225, 
when  the  Gaesati  came  to  the  Pa  Th«y  were  josomI 
by  the  Isombri  and  Boii  ;  but  the  Ccnomaoi  acd 
the  Veneti,  having  been  visited  by  s<Hne  Roman  am» 
bassadors,  forsook  the  Gallic  confedenttion.  for  a 
Roman  alliance,  and  the  Galli  were  obliged  to  leave 
a  force  behind  them  to  watch  these  people.  They 
entered  Tuscany  with  50.000  foot  and  20,000  faorba 
and  waggons,  under  the  command  of  CoDoolitaa, 
Aneroest,  and  Britomar.  (Flonu,  :L  3.) 

The  alarm  of  the  Italians  was  shown  by  their 
readiness  to  assist  the  Romans  with  men  and  all 
kinds  of  supplies;  for  th^  did  not  view  the  Galti 
simply  as  the  enemies  of  Rome,  but  as  the  enemies 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  from  whom  they  could  expect 
no  mercy.  Polybius  (iL  24)  has  given  an  eonme- 
ration  of  the  force  of  Italy  at  this  critical  time,  far 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  a  bold  undertakii^ 
Hannibal's  subsequent  invasion  was.  The  whofe 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Romauw  and 
Socii,  was  700,000  foot,  and  70,000  hone.  The 
number  that  was  called  out  Ira*  the  defence  of  Rgma 
was  above  150,000  foot,  and  6000  hone.  The 
Gallic  army  advanced  through  Etraria  as  far  as  Clu- 
■inm,  plundering  all  bef<Npe  them ;  but  leamiDg  tkat 
there  was  a  Roman  army  in  their  rear,they  rstxcaled 
towards  Faesulae,  followed  by  the  Ramaaa.  A  battle 
vras  finight,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated. 
The  consul  L.  Aemilius  Papus,  who  had  bean  eent  to 
Ariminum  to  oppose  the  enemy*s  march  in  that 
quarter,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Gafli  opon 
Rome,  moved  from  the  upper  sea,  and  came  up  with 
the  Gnlli  after  their  victwy  over  the  Roduum.  The 
Galli,  who  wi^ed  to  save  their  booty,  mored  dova 
to  the  coast,  with  the  consul  after  them;  and  ii 
happened  at  this  time  that  C.  Atilins  Regalna,  the 
other  consul,  who  was  returning  from  Sardiaia,  had 
landed  with  his  troops  at  Pisac^  and  was  narchii^ 
towards  Rome  by  the  opposite  road  to  that  winch  the 
Galli  had  taken.  They  were  goiiig  north,  and  the 
consul  was  coming  south.  Thus  they  wore  hsmned 
in  between  two  armiee;  but,  like  braw  and  akiUal 
soldiera,  finding  an  enemy  before  and  behind,  thiy 
formed  two  Imes  of  battle,  and  presented  two  fronla 
to  their  en«ny*s  two  armies.  The  Galli  were  near 
Tehuno,  as  Polybius  says,  on  the  eoast  of  Etnuia, 
when  their  foragers  fell  in  with  the  advanced  troofa 
of  Atilius;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  had 
got  so  far  south,  as  their  object  was  to  rttrmt  ai 
quickly  as  they  ooold.  The  Galli  fought  with  the  dmbI 
resolute  courage,  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  except  in  the  quality  of  their 
their  armour.  It  is  said  that  40,000  Galli 
and  10,000  were  made  prisonen.  "  In  this 
then,  the  most  fonnidable  of  the  Celtic  ini 
brought  to  nought,  after  threatening  all  the  Itafiaaa, 
and  especially  the  Romans,  with  great  and  tsnUt 
danger."    (Polybius.) 

In  the  foUowing  year  the  Boii  submitled;  and  ia 
B.  a  223  the  Ramans  for  the  fint  thne  ciiwij  the 
Po  with  their  armieB,and  invaded  the  ooontfy  of  the 
Insubrea,  under  the  eommand  of  the  eensal  C  Fla* 
mimoB,  who  defeated  ths  mmoj  in  a  ffmt  bittl^ 
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PbljUns  on  tiiifl  ooeasion  states  a  cmioos  fact  about 
the  Gallic  sworU:  they  were  made  only  for  catting, 
and  were  bo  bad  that  thej  were  bent  by  the  first 
heaTj  blow,  and  conld  not  be  need  again  till  the  men 
had  straightened  them  on  the  gronnd  by  means  of 
their  feet  The  Rranan  sword  was  pointed  and  fitted 
for  a  throst.  Id  the  foUowmg  year  (b.  c.  222)  the 
consuls  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Cn.  Cornelius 
Scipio  continued  the  war  against  the  Insubres,  who 
sent  for  a  ftesh  body  of  Gaesati  to  help  them.  The 
Bonuuis  took  Aoerrae  on  the  Addna,  and  Mediolanum, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Insubres,  by  storm.  This  ended 
the  war;  and  the  Insubres  submitted  without  terms. 
Marcellus  (b.  g.  221)  had  a  triumph  in  which  he 
eanied  the  Spolia  Optma,  having  killed  with  his 
own  hand  a  Gallic  prince,  Virdomarus.  (Plut 
MaroelhUjS.^  In  b.  c.  218  the  Romans  planted 
two  Latin  colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  each  of 
6000  men, — Placentia  (Piaceima)  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Po,  and  Cremona  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  a  little  lower  down.  The  Italian  Gaili,  though 
beaten,  were  not  disposed  to  remain  quiet,  and  it  was 
in  the  hope  of  rousing  this  formidable  people  against 
the  Bomans  that  Hannibal  determined  to  invade 
Italy  through  their  country  (b.  c.  218).  He  hoped 
with  the  aid  <^  the  GaUi  to  destroy  the  Roinan 
empire.  When  Polylnus  began  his  history  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  it 
his  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  down  to  b.  c.  218,  which  has  often  been  refmed 
to  here.  But  as  he  well  knew  the  value  of  a  geo- 
graphical description  of  a  country  which  is  the  scene 
of  historical  events  (ill.  36),  he  prefixed  to  his  his- 
torical  sketch  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  an  outline  of 
the  geography  of  the  ocmntiy  which  they  occupied 
(ii.  14,  &&).  This  ia  the  first  attempt  that  we  find 
at  a  geographical  description  that  deserves  the 
name.  Polybius  (ii.  14)  compares  Italy  to  a  triangle, 
the  apex  of  which  is  at  the  south,  in  the  womontory 
which  he  calls  Cocynthns.  [Cogimthds.  J  The  base 
of  this  toiangle  is  the  hill  country  along  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  (^  rcM^  "AAwewir  vapotptla)^  which,  beginning 
from  Massalia  {MarteSle)  and  the  parts  above  the 
Sardinian  sea,  eztenda  without  interruption  to  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatic ;  but  it  does  not  quite 
reach  the  Adriatie,  for  it  stops  short,  and  leaves  a 
small  intervening  space.  At  the  base  of  this  hiU 
country,  on  the  south,  lie  the  most  northern  plains  of 
Italy,  which  were  the  seat  of  the  GaUio  peoples. 
These  plains  also  form  a  triangular  figure,  the  apes 
of  whidi  ia  at  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
not  for  from  the  Sardinian  sea  above  Mawaalia.  The 
northern  ride  of  this  triangle,  which  is  formed  l^  the 
Alps,  is  2200  stadia  long;  and  the  southern,  which 
is  formed  by  the  Apenmnes,  ia  3600  stadia  long. 
The  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic  forms  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  which  from  the  city  Sena  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  is  2500  stadia  long.  Conse- 
qnently,  the  text  says,  the  whole  dreuit  of  thiase  plains 
ia  not  far  short  of  10,000  stadia.  The  Ligustini 
(Lignns)  inhabit  the  Apennines,  from  the  place 
where  they  commence  above  Mwsenlia  and  their  juno- 
tioo  with  the  Alps.  They  inhabit  both  the  slope 
towards  the  Tyirhenian  sea  and  the  slope  towards 
the  fdains;  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Pisae,  the  most 
western  dty  of  the  T^heni,  and  inland  as  far  as 
Arretinm  (Aregao),  where  the  Tyrrheni  begin. 
Next  to  than,  the  Umbri  occupy  both  slopes  of  the 
ApennineSb  At  the  place  where  the  Apennines  are 
abiont  500  stadia  from  the  Adriatic,  they  turn  U>  the 
right  and  ran  through  the  middle  of  Italy.    The 
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renuunder  of  this  side  of  the  triangle  belongs  to  the 
plain  country,  and  extends  to  the  sea  and  the  dty 
Sena.  The  Po,  famed  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Rridanus,  has  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  about  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  described  above,  and  it  descends 
to  the  plains  by  a  southern  course.  Harirg  reached 
the  plain  country,  the  river  turns  to  the  east,  and 
flowing  tiirongh  it,  enten  tiie  Adriatic  by  two  montha. 
The  greater  part  of  the  plain  country,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  the  Po,  lies  on  the  side  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  is  an 
arbitrary  point  [Apbhhinub.]  There  is  no  branch 
of  the  Po  which  answers  the  description  of  Polybius, 
except  the  Duria  Major  {Dora  Ballfd);  and  if  he 
means  this  branch,  he  makes  the  Apennines  extend 
as  for  north  as  the  JJUtle  St.  Bernard.  This  may 
seem  to  explain  why  he  gives  so  large  an  extent 
(3600  stadia)  to  the  Apennines,  from  the  point  ot 
junction  with  the  Alps  to  the  latitude  of  Sena.  But 
a  place  so  remote  from  the  Sardinian  sea  and  from 
Massalia  does  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  his  descrip- 
tion, which  would  apply  better  to  the  branch  of  the 
Po  which  rises  in  Mons  Vesulus  {Monte  VUo'),  But 
this  branch  runs  north  before  it  turns  to  the  east. 
His  chdce  of  Idassalia  as  a  pdnt  of  reference  is  not 
exact;  but  it  was  the  best  known  place  on  the  coast 
between  the  Var  and  the  Bhooe.  The  condtision  is, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Po  was  not  very  exact;  but  his  general  de- 
scription of  the  great  |dain  is  correct,  and,  with  such 
means  and  maps  as  he  had,  it  is  good.  [Ai<pe8.] 

This  basin  of  the  Po  consists  of  a  hill  country, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ranges,  and  of 
a  plain  country,  a  foct  which  Polybius  had  observed 
in  his  travels;  for  he  says,  "  On  each  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  side  to  tiie  Bhodanns,  and  the  side  to  the 
pU&us,  the  hilly  and  earthy  (not  rocky)  parts,  those 
towards  the  Bhone  and  the  north,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Transalpine  Galatae,  and  those  towards  tiie 
plains  by  the  Tauriad  and  Agonea,  and  seveiml  other 
barbaric  peoples."  The  northern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  formed  by  lateral  branches,  which  run  down 
from  the  axis  of  the  mountain  to  the  pbun.  The 
direction  of  these  branches  is  shown  by  the  nume- 
rous river  viUleys,  from  the  Stura  in  the  west,  which 
flows  into  the  Tanarus,  which  flows  into  the  Po,  to 
the  streams  which  enter  the  sea  about  Bavenna, 
which  town  may  be  conriderod  near  the  soothem 
limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  streams  that  flow 
from  the  Apennines  south  of  Bavenna  as  far  as  the 
Aesis,  which  is  a  little  south  of  Sena,  run  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  are  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The 
boundary  between  the  plain  and  the  hill  country  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Po  is  marked  pretty  nearly 
by  the  road  firam  Arimioum  through  Modena  to 
Parma. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Po,  the  valleys  which  lie 
within  the  hill  country  (^  vapAp^uk)  along  the  base 
of  the  Alps  have  a  general  southern  direction,  as  the 
oonise  of  the  rivers  shows  by  which  they  are  drained. 
In  severs!  of  these  valleys  there  are  deep,  longi- 
tudinal depressions,  into  which  the  rivers  flow  at  the 
north,  and,  filling  them  up,  flow  out  from  the  south- 
ern extremity  through  the  plain  to  the  Pa  The  de- 
pressions filled  with  water  are  tiie  lakes  of  tiie  sub* 
Al]ttne  r^ion,  — Verbanus  {Lt^fo  Maggiore),  Lariua 
{Lake  of  ComoX  Sebinus  {Logo  d/seo^  Benacus 
{Logo  di  Gardd)y  and  some  smaller  lakes.  The 
southern  end  cf  these  lakes  marks  in  a  genersl  way 
the  limit  cf  the  hill  ooontry,  and  south  i  this  hmit 
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the  great  pkin  b^ins.  The  most  eastern  of  these 
affluents  of  the  Po  is  the  Mincius,  which  flows 
throngh  the  great  lake  Benacus.  A  ridge  of  hills 
lies  between  this  lake  and  the  river  Athesis  {AtUffe), 
which  descends  firom  the  Rhaetian  Alps  in  a  long 
▼alley,  which  has  a  general  southern  direction.  On 
reaching  the  plain,  the  Atbebis  turns  S£.  and  £., 
and,  nmuing  parallel  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Po,  enters  the  Adriatic.  The  Athesis  forms  a  na- 
tural boundary  in  this  great  plain,  and  is  the  limit 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  considered  as  the  oonntry  of  the 
Galli.  The  territory  east  of  it,  Venetia,  or  the  coun- 
try of  the  Veneti,  extended  along  the  Adriatic  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  It  is  drained  by  numerous  streams, 
whose  upper  cqnrses  are  in  narrow  Tslleys  in  the 
mountain  region;  and  the  lower  part  of  their  oourse 
n  through  the  flat  country  which  borders  the  coast 
cf  the  Adriatic  from  Ravenna  northwards  to  the  bay 
of  Tergeste  (Trieste),  The  Po,  and  the  numerous 
Streams  that  enter  the  Adriatic  throngh  the  plains 
north  of  it,  are  described  under  their  several  names 
[Athesis,  Padus,  &c.]. 

The  length  of  the  great  plain  from  Augusta  Tauri- 
Bomm  (7V>rMo)  to  Uie  delta  of  the  Po  is  above  200 
miles;  the  breadth  varies  in  different  parts.  Be- 
tween Bononia  (Bologna)  and  Verona  it  is  near  70 
miles  wide.  From  the  towers  of  Bologna,  a  man  can 
see  over  this  wide  level  as  fiur  as  the  Euganean  hills 
at  the  back  of  Verona. 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  already  observed,  has  a  nar- 
row meaning,  if  we  limit  the  term  to  tiie  parts  which 
weie  occupied  by  the  Galli.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Romans  first  used  it  as  a  general  name  for  North 
Italy,  without  fixing  its  meaning  exactly,  though 
they  meant  by  it  the  oountiy  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli. 
Afterwards  they  gave  the  name  to  all  the  basin  of 
the  Po,  and  included  in  it  at  least  so  much  of  the 
hill  country  as  they  had  subdued ;  but  the  people 
within  the  Alps  (Inalpini)  and  on  the  Italian  side 
were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  following  are  the  chief  Alpine  tribes  of  Qallia 
Cisalpina,  proceeding  from  west  to  east  The  Le- 
pontii  were  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  oountiy  that  lies  between  the 
sources  of  the  Rhodanus,  Rhenus,  and  Ticinua.  The 
Focnnates  were  probably  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore ;  the  Mesiates,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  lake;  and  the  Isard,  on  the  south  east  side. 
The  Genauni  are  placed  by  some  writers  on  the  north- 
cast  side  of  the  Bffaggiore.  About  the  lake  Larins, 
or  ComOy  in  the  south  part,  were  the  Orobii,  in  whose 
country  Caesar  established  the  Latin  colony  of  No- 
▼nm  Comum.  The  Culioones  [Cuucones]  were 
en  tlie  NE.  side  of  the  lake  of  Como ;  and  the 
Vennones  are  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valtelme.  The  Suanetes  and  Rugusci  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  hills  north  of  Bexgomnm  (Bergamo). 
The  Camuni  [Camuhi],  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Luganei, 
were  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ollius  (OgUo)\  and 
the  Euganei,  an  old  Italian  people,  were  situated, 
in  the  historical  times,  about  the  lake  Benacus 
(Gcrda)  and  about  Edmm  (Idro).  The  Stoni, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhere 
north  of  the  Benacus.  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Rhaed,  who  gave  name  to  a  part  of  the  High  Alps, 
were  east  of  the  Lepontii,  but  only  a  small  part 
could  be  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  valley  of 
the  Adige,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  roads  into 
Italy  from  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  contained  the 
Tridentini,  whose  position  is  determined  by  that  of 
Tridentnm  (TVwnto)  on  the  Adige;  and  Uie  Brix- 
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entes  are.  the  people  of  BHxem,  higher  up  is  tbt 
vainly  of  the  Adige.  The  Breoni  were  still  fbrtiMr 
north  [Brkuni]  :  they  are  incorrectly  placed  bj 
some  modem  wnters  east  of  the  Lago  Maggiort. 

East  of  the  Athesis  in  the  hill  country  the  po- 
sition of  the  Medoad  was  probably  in  the  apfcr 
valleys  of  the  two  rivers  named  Medoiicits  or  Udo- 
acus ;  and  in  the  mountains  above  the  head  of  th* 
Adriatic  were  the  Cami,  a  Celtic  peo^, — for  then 
were  Celtae  in  these  parts.  [Carni.]     The  oooatiy 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Cami  was  VieDeti&. « 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  which  is  generally  cxdoded 
from  the  descriptions  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  the  limitfll 
sense ;  and  this  is  correct  enough,  for  the  fiomiai 
had  no  wars  with  the  Veneti,  and  their  writen  ban 
not  told  us  that  they  were  GallL     This  nanie^  one  d 
the  oldest  national  names  of  Italy,  has  sabb^ed  :o 
the  present  day.    If  the  Veneti  were  Celtae  or  GalS, 
they  belong  to  some  very  early  migxatioo,  and  tiw 
supposition   that  they  were  Celtae^  is  at  kast  u 
probable  as  any  other.     The  remark  of  PiJTbios 
(ii.  17)  as  to  their  language,  is  not  derisive  agatsii 
the  supposition  of  their  being  of  GmBc  or  Cehk 
stock.     Herodotus  (v.  9)  had  heard  of  the  Heoeti 
or  Enetl  on  the  Adriatic,  and  he  speaks  of  EoHi 
(i.  196)  as  Illyrians,  from  which,  even  if  it  k 
true,   we  can  conclude  nothing,  except  that  the 
Eneti,  who  are  probably  the  Veneti,  were  os  the 
Adriatic  in  the  fifth  oeutuiy  before  our  era.    Stnbo 
(p.  212)  gives  two  traditiuns  about  the  Veneti ;  ooe 
that  they  were  from  the  Armoric  Veneti  in  Gsl&a, 
and  anoUier  that  they  were  from  the  PspUagcaiaB 
HenetL    In  another  place  (p.  195)  he  has  a  sKoJkk 
remark  on  this  matter :  lie  says,  **  I  tlunk  that  tbbe 
Veneti  of  Ttansalinne  Gallia  were  the  parent  stack  of 
the  Veneti  on  the  Hadriatic,  for  nearly  all  the  rot  rf 
the  Celtae  who  axe  in  Italy,  here  migrated  thitber 
from  the  country  beyond  the  Alps,  like  the  Bdfi  sod 
the  Senones ;    but  on  account  of  the  sameoeB  (f 
name  (some)   say  that   they  are  PaphisgvuaBi. 
However,  I  do  not  speak  positively,  for  is  nch 
matters  probability  is    suffident.**     This  pea>^ 
contains  a  good  deaL    First,  it  states  that  oearh  aB 
the  Celtae  of  Italy  came  frtxn  the  coontxy  hem 
the  Alps,  which  implies  that  there  were  some  Cdtie 
who  did  not  come  from  Transalpine  Gallia ;  teondlr, 
he  means  to  say,  that  the  Veneti  are  Cdtae,  for  hi 
says,  "  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Celtse,"  which  im- 
plies  that  the  Veneti  were  Celtae.    Berides,  if  tbcf 
were  not  Celtae,  but  something  else,  he  woold  oj 
have  supposed  that  they  were  desoendtfits  of  the 
Transalpine  VenetL     His  text  deariy  meaos  that 
they  were  Celtae.     His  argument  for  their  Tnis- 
alpine  origin  is  not  worth  much.    We  might  joct  tf 
well  suppose  thcee  Italian  Vtneti  to  he  the  po 
genitors  of  the  Transalpine  Veneti ;  for,  ss  H**"^ 
says,   "  in  a  very  long  time  any  thiqg  ibs/  ^' 
place." 

Polybius  (ii.  17)  emimentfls  the  prineiial  G^ 
tribes,  for  he  does  not  profess  to  mentifloall,foni^ 
to  east ;  snd  first,  those  on  the  north  side  ^.^^>^ 
He  plsoes  the  Lai  and  Lebecii  or  Leeri  sod  Uiai. 
about  the  sources  ef  the  Po,  whkh  i»  ^  ^ 
precise.  Probably  they  did  not  extend  '^^Tl 
than  the  Ticinns.  Polybias  only  nMtitw  the  » 
Uasi  once  (Frag,  xxxiv.  10),  and  be  deicnbee  «• 

of  the  passes  over  the  Alps  as  lying  'li^.J?? 
country.    They  were  north  of  the  Leeri  «dUwa[« 

in  the  valley  of  the  I>nria  Major,  the  ^«(ffTj 
in  which  was  the  subsequent  Bomsa  «*^*"*** 
AugiLi»te  Fmetoria,  and  km«r  damo  it  tbt  cMriiff 
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of  the  TiBe^  wu  Eparedia,  also  a  Roman  sittlemcnt; 
and,  accordiog  to  Plinj  (Hi.  17),  a  Gallic  name. 
There  is  no  eridence  that  the  Sdassi  were  Celtaa, 
though  the  want  of  evidence  does  not  prove  that 
they  were  not     They  were  moontaineers,  not  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains.     Thef  took  no  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Cisalinne  Galli  against  Rtnne ;  and  thej 
were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  though 
Eporedia,   at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  great 
Tallej,  was  settled  before  that  time.  [Kporkdia.] 
Next  to  the  Laevi  and  the  Libicii  were  the  Isombri, 
or  Insubres,  between  the  hill  country  and  the  Po. 
Tb<dr  eastern  limit  seems  to  have  bi«n  the  Addua 
(Adda) ;  and  their  chief  citj,  MedioUnum,  had  a 
Gallic  name,  but  its  origin  is  unknown.     There  is  a 
curious  confusion  in  the  MSS.  about  the  nam')  of 
this  people.      In  the  passage  already  quoted  from 
Polybius  (ii.  1 6),  where  he  describes  the  Apennines 
next  to  the  Ligurians  as  occupied  by  Umbri,  three 
MSS.  (ed.  Bekker)  have  Isombri  instead  of  Umbri; 
and  in  iii.  86  one  MS.  has  Isombri.     But  in  both 
passages  the  Umbri  are  meant      Another  form  of 
the  name,  Sumbri,  has  been  mentioned,  which  occurs 
In  Strabo.     Editors  generally  take  great  pains  to 
get  rid  of  all  these  troublesome  varieties,  and  to 
nduce  them  to  unifonnity.     The  forms  Insobares, 
Insobri,  are  stated  to  be  the  forms  in  Polybius  by 
Stejdianus  (a.  v.);  and  the  form  Insobri  occurs  in 
the  Fragments  of  Poljbius,  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  his  genuine  form.     In  the  Boman  form 
Insubres,  the  «  does  not  seem  to  be  a  radical  part 
o(  the  name,  and  tubr  is  the  real  element     There 
is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  tribe  in  Gallia 
called  Insubres,  except  the  passage  of  Livy  already 
cited ;  and  this  name  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
maps  of  Transalpine  Gkillia.     The  Isombri  are  an 
Italian  people,  of  whose  origin  nothing  is  known ; 
but  they  were  GallL 

The  Cenomani  or  Gonomani,  as  Polybius  writes 
the  name,  were  doe  east  of  the  Isombri  along  the 
Po,  and  their  eastern  limit  was  probably  tiie  Adige; 
bat  we  do  not  know  whether  they  occupied  the 
oountiy  between  the  Lower  Adige  and  the  Pa  Mantua 
would  lie  within  their  territory,  and  Cremona,  the 
fizBt  Boman  settlement  north  cf  the  Po  (b.  c.  818), 
the  choice  of  which  may  have  been  determined  in 
some  measure  by  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
Bomans  and  the  Cenomani  at  that  time.  Verona, 
east  of  the  Adige,  is  named  by  Livy  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  which  is  certainly  not  true, 
unless  the  territory  of  the  Cenomani  extended  some 
distance  east  of  the  Adige;  for  this  river  is  a  natural 
and  a  political  boundary.  Brixia  was  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  and  there  may  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Bergoinum  was  one  alsa  The  northern 
limit  of  the  Cenunani  was  the  hill  country  of  the 
Euganei 

The  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Po  were  also  all 
in  the  plain.  The  most  western  were  the  Anaiies 
(Polyb.  it  17),  whom  Polybius,  the  only  author  who 
mentions  them,  describes  as  about  the  Apennine,  by 
which  he  means  the  base  of  the  hills.  They  are 
otberwiae  unknown.  Their  neighbours  on  the  east 
were  the  Boil  Polybius  (ii.  88)  speaks  of  Anamares, 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  Ananes;  but  the 
name  la  diflferent  enough,  and  Polybius  places  the 
Anamares  in  Gallia  Transalpina  near  Masitilia.  The 
Boii  occupied  the  country  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Po  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  northern 
slopes  of  these  mountains.  Their  limits  can  only  be 
approximated  to  by  mentioning  the  towns  within 
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their  territory.  Bononia,  originally  called  Felsinn, 
when  it  was  an  Etruscan  city,  was  one  of  them,  and 
Mntina  and  Parma  were  two  others.  Placentia,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Trebia  and  the  Po,  may  have  been 
within  their  limits;  if  it  was  not,  we  must  place  it 
in  the  country  of  the  Ananes.  East  of  tlie  Boii  were 
the  Lingones,  **  towards  the  Adriatic  **  (Polybius). 
This  would  place  them  in  the  low  flat  land  eai»t  of 
Modena  and  Bologna,  in  the  Ferrarese,  a  country 
that  cannot  be  inhabited  without  keeping  up  ihe 
canals  and  embankments  any  more  than  many  {tarts 
of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  Lingones  really  main- 
tained themselves  in  this  place,  they  must  have  been 
an  industrious  people.  We  know  notliing  at  all  of 
their  history  in  Italy,  except  what  a  modem  writer 
says,  founding  his  remark  on  Livy  (v.  35),  that  tiie 
Lingones  came  into  Italy  with  the  Boii,  and  probably 
shared  all  their  undertakings  and  their  fate,  since 
there  is  no  other  special  mention  of  them.  A  man 
who  has  the  gift  of  reason  would  come  to  a  different 
conclusion:  that  the  Lingones  shared  neither  the 
undertakings  nor  the  fate  of  the  Boii.  They  were  in 
their  marshes,  keeiwng  out  the  wnter  and  looking 
after  that  hogs  and  beasts,  and  tlie  Bomans  would 
not  touch  such  people  till  all  the  rest  were  subdued. 
The  last  tribe  was  the  Senones,  "  on  the  sea  **  (Poly- 
bius). The  limits  of  the  Senones  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  The  river  Aesis  may  have  been  tlieir 
southern  limit  Strabo  (p.  217)  says  that  the  Ae^is 
was  originally  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
(jivrhs  jccAtut^),  and  afterwards  the  river  Rubico. 

Thus  we  see  that  these  Gallic  nations,  with  whom 
the  Bomans  had  so  long  a  struggle,  were  all  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains,  and  only  of  those  parts  of  the 
hilly  region  which  are  contiguous  to  the  plains;  but 
not  a  hill  people,  nor  mountaineers.  Only  two  na- 
tions make  a  great  figure  among  them,  the  Ii$onibri 
and  the  Boii.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Isombri 
came  fraai  Gallia  Transulpina;  and  very  little  to  con- 
nect the  Boii  with  this  Gallia.  These  facts  are  worth 
the  consideration  of  a  future  historian  of  ancient  Italy. 
Niebuhr,  who  rejects  Livy's  account  of  the  time  of 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  settling  in  Italy,  suppoMs  them 
to  have  crossed  the  Alps  mily  some  ten  or  twenty 
years  before  they  took  Bome,  and  he  a£Srms  this  on 
the  authority  of  Polybius.  Diodorus  certainly  places 
the  passage  of  these  Galli  over  the  Alps  (xiv.  113) 
immediately  before  the  capture  of  Bome;  but  we 
cannot  infer  from  Polybius  at  what  time  he  supposed 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  to  have  crossed  tlie  Alps.  He 
says  nothing  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  time,  and  like  a  prudent  man  he 
leaves  the  thing  as  obscure  as  he  found  it  The 
true  conclusion  is,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  of 
the  Gallic  settlements  m  North  Italy ;  and  yet  there 
were  Galli  there,  and  the  country  which  they  occu- 
pied was  Gallia  in  Italy.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Galli  exterminated  all  the  people  of  the  plains 
which  they  got  possession  of.  If  any  were  left,  they 
would  be  Umbri;  for  as  to  the  Tuscans,  they,  pro- 
bably,  during  their  possession  of  the  Po  country, 
lived  in  strong  towns,  and  made  somebody  else  cul- 
tivate the  ground  for  them.  There  is  one  remarkable 
place  in  the  country.  Spina,  an  Hellenic  settlement 
near  the  sea,  and  perhaps  on  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Po.  What  efiiect  it  had  on  the  civilisation  of  Cis- 
alpine Gallia,  we  do  not  know ;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
have  been  at  an  early  period  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance. It  was  fixed  in  a  like  pObition  with  respect 
to  inland  Galli  and  barbarous  tribes  with  the  Pho- 
caean  town  cf  Massalia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Trana- 
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alpiiM  QallU;  bat  H  had  a  kw  fbrtnniito  and  Iih 
brilliant  history.    (Strab.  ▼.  pi  214.) 

The  oth«r  tribes  in  the  plain  of  the  Po^  which 
hare  not  yet  been  spoken  o^  are  Lignrians,  or  else 
tribes  of  onknown  origin.  Polybios  (ii.  15)  has 
already  mentioned  Tanrisd  and  Agones  as  inhabiting 
the  hill  oonntiy  in  the  basin  of  the  Pa  He  does  not 
saj  that  thej  irere  Galli,  bat  he  seems  to  mean  that 
they  were.  There  were  Tanrisd  in  the  Gallic  annj 
at  the  great  battle  near  the  Telama  (Polybw  ii.  S8.) 
After  mentioning  theee  Tanrisd,  Poljtnns  adds  that 
the  Lignstini  inhabit  both  sides  of  the  Apennines. 
As  he  i^aoes  the  jnncticm  of  the  Alps  and  Apen> 
nines  conaderably  north,  and  describes  the  positioo 
of  the  Tanrisd  in  the  tenns  already  stated,  he  may 
intend  to  place  them  a  great  way  to  the  east,  and 
they  may  be  a  people  belonging  to  the  Tanrisd  of 
Noricmn.  If  thiis  is  true,  it  shows  that  the  Cuialpne 
Galli  in  their  contests  with  the  Bomans  got  help 
from  other  GaUi  besides  those  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia  Transalpina  as  determined  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  notwithstanding  the  similaritj 
of  name,  Uiat  Polyluas,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Tan- 
risd does  not  noean  the  Taurini,  whom  he  places  in 
the  west  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  river  (iii.  60).  We  might  infer  from  Po> 
lybius  that  the  Taniini  were  not  Galli ;  and  Strabo  (p. 
204)  and  other  aathorities  distinctly  state  thAt  they 
were  Ligores.  Their  chiff  town,  afterwards  An- 
gnst«Taartnoram(rorMo),  detennines  their  podtioa 
m  a  general  way,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  here. 
In  t£at  angle  of  the  Po  which  is  drained  by  the 
Stnra  and  other  branches  of  the  Tanams  were  the 
Vagienni,  whose  limits  Pliny  (iii.  16)  extends  to 
Mone  Vesulus.  Thdr  chief  town  was  afterwards 
Augusta  Vagiennorum  {Bene).  [Augusta  Vaoi- 
JBNNOiiUM.]  East  of  the  Vagienni  were  the  Sta- 
tielli,  one  of  whose  places,  Aquae  Statielhie,  is  the 
modem  Acqtd  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Bormida.  None 
of  these  Ligurian  tribes  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  belong 
to  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  its  limited  sense  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Galli;  but  they  were  included  in  the  poli- 
tical Gallia  Cisalpina  of  a  kter  period,  together  with 
Liguria  south  of  the  Apennines.  As  Lignrians 
however  they  are  properly  treated  under  that  name. 
We  cannot  fix  the  limit  between  the  Ligures  and 
Ananes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po.  It  was  probably 
west  of  the  Trebia,  and  certainly  east  of  the  Ta 
narus.  Nor  can  we  fix  the  limit  between  the  Li- 
gnres  and  Galli  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po  ;  but  it 
seems  likely  that  the  Duria  Major  may  have  been  the 
limit 

Hannibal  arrived  in  the  north  of  Italy  b.  a  218, 
with  his  forces  diminished  and  weakened  by  a  long 
march  and  the  passage  over  the  Alps.  Before  he 
reached  Italy  the  Boii  and  Insubrcs  took  up  arms 
and  invaded  the  lands  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 
The  Roman  triumviri,  who  had  come  to  mark  out 
the  allotments,  fled  to  Mudna,  where  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Galli.  (Liv.  xA,  25;  Polyb.  iii.  40.) 
L.  Manlius,  who  was  hurrying  to  Hutina  to  relieve 
the  Romans  there,  lost  many  of  his  men  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Galli  in  his  march  through  the  fo- 
rests, but  at  last  he  made  his  way  to  Tanetum  near 
the  Po,  where  some  Cenomani  from  Brixia  come  to 
him.  Manhus  was  also  joined  at  Tanetum  by  the 
praetor  C.  Atilius,  who  was  sent  to  his  aid. 

Though  Hannibal  had  prepared  the  Italian  Galli 
for  his  arrival,  and  rdied  on  them  for  the  success  of 
bis  invasion,  he  was  coldly  received  at  firet  The 
Cenomani,  Veneti,  and  some  ^  the  Ligures,  were  on 
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the  Roman  ads;  and  the  Bdi  and 
kept  in  check  by  the  pnaeoee  of  tlM  eonnl  P.  C«r- 
netins  Sdpioi.  The  victoiy  of  Hnwnihal  at  the  Ti- 
dnna,  though  it  was  onl^  a  fight  botwwn  csvafar, 
determined  the  disposition  of  his  wmvering  sliin, 
and  from  this  time  the  GaJQi  foUowied  him  thmi^ 
his  Italian  campaigns  In  the  bnttte  on  the  Trebia 
there  were  still  Cenonumi  on  the  Boman  side  (Lit. 
xzL  55),  who  ibaght  against  the  other  Galli  who 
were  with  Hannilw].  Hm  Carthaginian  won  the 
battle  of  the  Tnribia,  with  fittk  kw  of  hit  Ibenaa 
and  Libyan  soUiers.  His  Qallic  aaziiiaiies  lost  a 
great  number  of  men.  When  hn  rrnssed  the  Apen- 
nines he  had  a  large  body  of  Galfi  with  him,  and  it 
required  all  the  prodenoe  of  this  gnat  commswfar  to 
keep  his  tnri>uknt,  discont^ewted  noziliariM  in  ordtf. 
The  Galli,  however,  served  him  well  in  the  pn^ 
battle  at  the  Trasymene  kke  (b.c  817),  and  she 
at  Cannae  (b.  o.  216),  where  4000  of  thm  <ell~ 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ksa  en  the  Car- 
thaginian ndoL    (Pdyb.  iiL  117.) 

Though  the  victoiy  of  Cannan  bronght  manj  d 
the  Southern  Italians  to  the  side  of  Hamubsl,  tfaty 
were  not  like  the  desperate  fightan  who  had  followed 
him  frtxn  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  of  whom  he  had 
now  kst  the  greater  part  without  bong  able  to  ^ 
fresh  supplies.  He  never  could  recover  his  oommv 
nicatkm  with  North  Italy  after  he  had  gone  to  the 
south.  The  Bomans  turned  their  anns  ajrain^ 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  both  to  punish  the  revolted  Galli 
and  to  cut  Hannibal  off  from  getting  lecmits.  L 
Postnmius  (b.c.  816),  consul  deugnatna,  was  srat 
over  the  Apennines  into  the  coontiy  of  the  Boil,  bat 
he  and  nearly  all  hia  anuy  periabed  in  the  pt»^ 
forest  called  Litana,  which  was  oomewliere  on  tiM 
northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  wliich  looks  to  tLe 
bssin  of  the  Pa  The  etory  is  told  by  Uiy,  with 
marvellons  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  probably 
founded  on  some  small  truth  (xxiii.  84).  The  co 
sul's  head  was  cut  off  by  the  Boii;  and  the  ^k1Ul, 
being  deaned,  was  lined  with  gold,  sAer  Gallic 
fashion,  and  used  as  a  cap  in  their  great  temple  <n 
sdemn  occasions.  This  barbaric  pnKtiee  cf  tb« 
Galli  was  not  so  inhimian  as  Boman  supentitxa*.  f« 
the  year  before  at  Borne  they  had  buried  alive  a 
vestal  virgin  who  was  accused  of  unchaatity;  aod 
among  the  extraordinaiy  religious  oeremoiues  per> 
formed  after  their  gnat  defeat  at  Cannae  they  biiii«d 
a  Gaul  male  and  female,  and  a  Greek  male  and  (»- 
male,  aUve,  in  a  stone  vault  in  the  oow-oiaricet- 
(Liv.  xxii.  57.) 

Hannibal  was  still  in  South  lUly  in  n.  c.  S07.  mi 
eleven  yeaxs  afto*  be  had  crossed  the  Alps.  He  at- 
tempted to  open  his  communication  with  Sotik 
Italy  by  his  brother  Haadruhal,  who  marched  fn>ai 
Spain  through  Gallia  and  crossed  over  the  Alp*  inl^ 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  by  the  route  that  liis  hntb'f 
had  taken.  Hasdnibal  had  been  jdned  in  Gallic  .-j 
the  Arverni, — the  warlike  people  of  the  Awrtr^ 
— and  by  other  Gallic  and  Alpine  tribes  (Liv.  xsvii. 
39);  and  he  got  recniits  from  the  Cisalptoe  G*a]«. 
One  of  the  ooosnls,  M.  Linus  Satinator,  who  wm 
sent  to  oppoee  him,  posted  himself  near  the  smv\ 
stream  Metanrum,  iriiich  flows  from  the  ea$trni 
Apennines  into  the  Adriatic  between  Pisauruin  and 
Sena.  The  other  consul,  C.  CUudins  Nero,  who  was 
watching  Hannibal  in  the  south,  intereepted  a  k(Uv 
from  Hasdrubal  to  Hannibal  He  saw  the  daiufr 
of  letting  the  two  brothers  unite  their  forces,  and  be 
determined  to  prevent  it  He  huiried  to  the  D«tk 
with  a  division  of  hia  anny,  and  joined  his  caikafU' 
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HwdniM  HM  compelled  to  fight^  and  he  made  fhe 
best  dispodtion  of  hu  troops  that  he  ooold.  Agaiost 
the  right  wing  of  the  Bonuuis,  where  Nero  com- 
mended his  picked  men,  Hasdmbal  posted  the  Galli 
on  his  own  left, — not  so  much  becanse  he  trosted 
them,  as  becaoae  he  sapposed  that  the  Bomans  feared 
them.  On  the  banka  of  the  Metaurmi  the  Bomans 
got  fan  satb&ction  for  Trssjmenns  and  Cannae. 
The  enemy  was  shmghtered  by  thoosands ;  and  so 
complete  was  the  vkXotj  that  Livius  allowed  some 
Ligores  and  Cisalpine  Galli,  who  either  had  not  been 
in  the  battle  or  had  escaped  from  the  rout,  to  more  off 
without  being  followed :  ^  Let  some  remain,"  he 
said,  "  to  be  the  messengers  of  the  enemy's  defeat 
and  of  oar  victoty.**  (Liv.  zzvii.  29.)  Hasdmbal 
perished  in  the  battle;  and  when  Nero  returned  to 
his  camp  in  the  south  he  ordered  his  bead  to  be 
thrown  before  the  Carthaginian  outposts,  that  Han- 
nibal might  have  no  doubt  about  his  brother's  fate. 

The  Carthaginians  made  another  and  last  effort  to 
assail  the  Bomans  through  North  Italy.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  B.  a  205,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war, 
Mago,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  landed  on  the  Ligurian 
coast  and  seized  Genua,  where  the  Galli  flocked  to 
him.  Here  also  Mago  received  twenty-five  ships 
from  Carthage,  6000  infantry,  800  horsemen,  and 
seven  elephants,  a  large  sum  of  money  to  hire  troops 
with,  and  orders  to  move  on  towards  Borne  and  join 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  xziz.  4.)  Mago  maintained  him- 
self in  Cisalpine  Gallia  to  the  year  b.  c.  203,  when 
he  was  defeated  in  the  territory  of  the  Insnbres  by 
the  Bomans,  and  dangerously  wounded.  He  was 
recalled  to  Africa  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  set 
Bail,  but  he  died  on  the  voyage.  Hannibal,  who 
was  recalled  about  the  same  time,  took  with  him 
some  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him  all  through  his 
Italian  campaigns ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Zama  (b.  c. 
202),  where  he  was  defeated  by  P.  Scipio,  one-third 
of  his  men,  it  is  said,  were  Ligures  and  Galli. 
The  Second  Punic  War  ended  b.  c.  201. 

Mago  left  one  of  his  officers,  Hamilcar,  behind 
him  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  (Liv.  zxzi.  10),  or  he  was 
one  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  on  the 
Metaurum ;  it  is  not  certain  which.  Hamilcar  stirred 
np  the  Insubres,  Boii,  and  Cenomani,  and  some 
Ligorians,  and  billing  on  Placentia  took  and  burnt 
it.  He  then  crossed  the  Po  to  plunder  Cremona. 
L.  Furius  Purpureo,  the  governor  of  the  provincia, 
as  Livy  (zxxi.  10)  terms  it,  wss  near  Ariminum 
with  a  force  too  small  to  relieve  Cremona.  He 
wrote  to  the  senate  for  help,  and  his  letter  states 
the  fact  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  having  maintained 
themselves  all  through  the  Punic  War.  Purpureo 
8<M>n  after  defeated  the  Galli,  before  Cremona,  and 
Hamilcar  fell  in  the  battle.  (Liv.  zxxi.  21.)  But 
the  war  still  continued,  and  the  praetor  Cn.  Baebius 
Tamphilus  fell  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  territory 
of  the  In>ubres,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
coantiy  with  the  loss  of  above  6000  men.  (Liv. 
zxjui.  7.)  Sex.  Aelius,  one  of  tlie  consuls  of 
B.  c.  198,  did  no  more  in  Gallia  than  settle  the 
colonists  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  who  had  been 
dispersed  in  the  late  troubles.  It  was  only  by 
securing  those  two  colonies  that  Uie  Bomans  could 
ftnbjugate  this  country,  and  they  prosecuted  the 
work  with  the  characteristic  national  stubbornness. 
In  B.C.  197  both  the  <»n8uls,  C.  Cornelius  Cethegns 
and  Q.  Minucius  Bnfus,  went  to  Gallia.  Cethegus 
went  direct  against  the  Insubres ;  Bufus  went  to 
Genua  and  began  the  war  with  the  Ligures  in  the 
tMudn  of  tlie  Po.     Having  reduced  all  Uie  Ligurians 
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m  the  8011th  of  the  Po  except  the  Dvatea,  and  all 
the  Galli  except  the  Boii,  he  led  his  troops  into  the 
oonntiy  of  the  Boii,  who  had  gone  over  the  river  to 
help  Uie  Insubres.     The  Boii  returned  to  defend 
tbeur  hmds.     The  treachtrous  Cenomani  were  in- 
duced by  Cethegns  to  betray  the  Insubres,  whom 
they  had  joined ;  and  the  story  is,  that  in  the  battle 
which  followed  the  Cenomani  fell  upon  their  own 
countrymen  and  contributed  to  their  defeat    Above 
30,000  Galli  are  said  to  have  fallen ;  and  according 
to  some  authorities  it  was  in  this  battle  that  Hamil- 
car fell.  (Liv.  xxxL  21,  xxxii.  30.)    Livy  found 
even  some  authorities  which  affirmed  that  Hamilcar 
appeared  in  the  trinmph  of  Cethegus.    (Liv.  xxxiiL 
83.)     The  news  of  tins  defeat  disoouraged  the  Boil, 
who  dispersed  to  their  villages,  and  left  the  Roman 
commander  to  plunder  their  lands  and  bum  their 
houses,  which  is  still  the  way  of  dealing  with  nations 
who  will   not  consent  to  be  beaten  in  a  pitched 
battle.    In  b.  a  196  the  consuls,  L.  Furius  Pur- 
pureo, who  as  praetor  had  served  before  in  Gallia, 
and  11  Claudius  Marcelltts,  of  a  race  well  known  in 
Gallic  wars,  were  both  employed  at  home.    They 
had  Italia  for  their  provincia,  as  the  Roman  phrase 
is.     (Liv.  xxxiii.  25.)     Maroellos  defeated  the  In- 
subres in  a  great  battle,  and  took  the  town  of  Co- 
mum,  upon  which  eight-and-twen^  strong  places 
surrend^ed  to  him.     Purpureo  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  country  of  the  Boii  in  the  usual  way  ;  burn- 
ing, destroying,  and  killing.    The  story  of  these  cam- 
paigns is  confused ;  but  if  the  narrative  is  true,  wo 
learn  that  the  Boii,  being  unable  to  do  any  damage 
to  the  cautious  Purpureo,  crossed  the  Po  and  fell  on 
the  Laevi  and  the  Libui,  who  were  Galli.     Returning 
home  with  their  booty,  they  met  the  two  consuls; 
and  the  fight  was  so  fierce,  for  the  passions  on  both 
sides  were  greatly  excited,  that  the  Romans  left 
scarcely  a  Boian  to  return  home  and  tell  of  the 
defeat   (Liv.  xxxiii.  37.)    Marcellus  had  a  triumph 
at  Rome ;  and  Livy  on  this  and  on  previous  occasions 
records  the  fact  of  the  great  quantity  of  copper  and 
silver  coin  which  was  brought  into  the  aerarium 
from  this  Gallic  war.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Galli  used  copper  and  silver  money,  and  probably 
had  their  own  mint,  as  in  Transalpine  Gallia.     Part 
of  this  money  might  be  Roman  or  Italian,  the  pro- 
duce of  old  plunder.     The  consul,  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  the  colleague  of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  was  employed 
in  B.  c.  194  in  fighting  with  the  Boii,  and  restoring 
the  buildings  in  Placentia  and  Cremona  which  bad 
been  destroyed  in  the  war.   (Liv.  xxxiv.  22.)    Flac- 
cus  continued  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  the  following  year 
as  pr(x:onsul,  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  country  of 
the  Insubres.     The  consul,  T.  Sempronius  LonfOis, 
led  his  troops  against  the  Boii.     This  unconquerable 
people  were  again  in  arms  under  a  king  Boiorix. 
They  attacked  Sempronius  in  his  camp;  and  after  a 
desperate  fight,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  and  a 
doubtful  result,  the  consul  took  shelter  in  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.)     The  numbers  that  fell  in  these 
battles  are  exaggerated,  and  are  a  mere  guess:  but 
these  continued  losses  were  destroying  all  the  man- 
hood of  the  Boii.     In  B.C.  192  the  Ligures  were  in 
arms,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  56.)     The  history  of  these  campaigns 
shows  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Romans  de- 
pended on  their  two  colonies  on  the  Po.     The  senate 
declared  that  there  was  a  "Tumultus,"  a  Guliio 
war.     One  consul,   Minucius   Tbermns,  was  sent 
against  the  Ligures.      The  other  consul,  Menua, 
had  a  battle  with  the  Boii  near  Matins,  and  ine 
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namtire  of  the  RonuuB  histixijui  admits  the  obati- 
Date  resutance  of  the  Galli,  of  whom  14,000  ftQ.  and 
109S  of  the  foot  were  taken  prisunere.  The  mntioo 
of  the  exact  namber  of  the  captives  ia  cnrioiia  (liT. 
zzzT.  5),  and  Livj  prohablj  had  good  aathoritj  for 
it.  The  namber  of  pvisonere  could  be  ascertained, 
for  thej  woald  be  sold.  The  Romans  also  coonted 
their  loss  in  this  battle  by  thoobands. 

The  complete  subjagatioo  of  this  brave  people  was 
accomplished  by  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Naaica 
(B.C.  191),  a  cniel  man,  who  slaoghtered  the  Boii 
without  mercy,  and  made  it  one  of  the  groonda  for 
churning  a  trinmph  that  he  had  left  only  dhildren  and 
old  men  alive.  (Lir.  xzzvi.  40.)  In  Uie  trinmph  of 
Scipio  a  great  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  appMred. 
Like  most  nncivilised  people,  and  civilised  too,  as  they 
are  called,  the  Boii  were  fond  of  gold  ornaments.  They 
had  also  bronze  vessels  and  silver  vessels,  which 
they  made  themselves,  and  not  without  skill,  for  the 
nation  has  always  excelled  in  ingenuity,  and  shown 
an  aptitude  for  all  works  of  taste.  They  must  have 
become  a  very  diffisrent  people  in  their  habits  from 
the  Gallic  invadere  whom  Polybios  describes.  The 
brutal  consul  led  in  his  triumph,  all  together,  the 
nobles  of  the  Boii  and  the  horses  that  he  had  taken 
from  them.  The  nation  had  surrendered  Q*  sese  d»- 
diderunt"),  according  to  Boman  phrase  ;  and  about 
half  the  land  was  declared  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  was  the  end  of  the  nationality  of  the 
Boii  in  Italy.  The  survivors  are  said  to  have  left 
the  country.  [Bon.]  In  b.  c.  189  the  Romans 
made  Bononia  a  Latin  colony  (Liv.  xxxvii.  57),  and 
■ix  years  later  the  Roman  colonies  (Liv.  xxxix.  55) 
of  Parma  and  Mutina  were  settled.  Polybius  incor- 
rectly speaks  of  Mutina  as  a  colony  in  b.  c.  218.  The 
name  of  the  Senones  had  been  effaced  long  ago;  the 
Boii  now  disappeared,  and  of  the  Lingones  we  know 
nothing,  nor  of  the  Ananes.  The  whole  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana  was  Roman.  In  Gallia  Transpodana  there 
were  no  enemies  except  the  Insubres,  who,  next  to 
the  Boii,  had  made  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to 
Borne ;  but  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  last  wars, 
and  they  were  now  quiet.  The  perfidious  Cenumani 
were  long  since  the  slaves  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Veneti  never  gave  them  any  trouble. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
made  a  province  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Boii,  b.  c 
191.  But  though  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po  was  now  brought  under  Roman  dominion,  and 
colonies  were  planted,  we  have  no  account  of  a  regular 
provincial  administration  being  established.  In  fact, 
the  Romans  dealt  with  their  conquered  countries  in 
different  ways,  according  to  circumstances.  Gallia 
Cisalpina  was  a  Roman  province,  in  one  sense,  long 
before  B.C.  191,  for  every  praetor  or  consul  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  senate  to  carry  on  war  there, 
had  it  for  the  time  as  his  '*  provincia,"  the  field  of 
his  operations.  However,  the  making  of  the  great 
road,  called  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  Rome  to  Ariminum, 
and  the  Via  Aemilia  from  Placentia  to  Ariminum 
(b.  o.  187),  proves  that  the  Romans  were  now 
settling  in  the  oountiy,  and  it  must  have  had  some 
kind  of  administration.  A  road  was  also  made  from 
Bononia  across  the  Apennines  to  Anretinm.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  1,2:  Strab.  p.  217.)  But  the  limits  of  this 
provincial  administration  were  less  than  those  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gallia  of  Caesar's  time.  Tlie  conquest  of 
the  Ligurians,  both  those  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
and  those  in  the  mountains,  was  not  yet  completed ; 
but  these  indu-ntrious,  brave  people  were  incessantly 
attacked  by  the  Bomans.     The  consul,  M .  Popillius, 


made  war  on  the  StatieHi,  near  Caiyvtnm  (b.c.  1/9), 
and  told  the  people  and  their  property,  tbonsh  titrv 
had  never  attacked  the  Bomana.  The  aenate.  h»«- 
ever,  made  amends  for  this  roonstroos  inju<sticp  as 
far  as  they  ooold,  by  an  order  for  restoring  the  pe»tKt 
to  their  liberty,  and  giving  back  what  coold  be  f  Miai 
of  their  goods ;  an  order  which  we  may  be  ceruia 
could  only  be  imperfectly  executed.  (Liv.  xliL  7, 22.) 
It  was  probably  from  b.c  109,  when  IL  Aemilios 
Scaums  made  the  road  firam  Pisae,  past  Looa,  ov^r 
the  Apennines  to  Dertooa,  that  we  may  date  tiw 
subjugation  of  the  Ligures.  The  Lignrian  cooittxy 
was  certainly  a  aeparate  province,  in  the  B^mjta 
military  sense,  for  some  time  after  the  final  defeat  of 
the  BoiL  (Uv.  xliL  1, 10.) 

In  B.C  186, 12/XX)  Tnuisalpine  GaSi  crossed  th« 
Alps  into  Venetia.    Ptabably  they  came  down  tbe 
valley  of  the  Adige.     They  b^an  to  build  a  to«a 
near  the  nte  where  Aquilda  afterwards  stood.    The 
Boman  consul  MaroeUns  (b.  c  183)  gave  them  noti^ 
to  quit.     He  took  from  them  the  implements  thst 
they  had  seized  in  the  country,  and  what  thej  tud 
brought  with  them.    These  poor  people  sent  some  of 
their  number  humbly  to  state  their  casse  to  the  Bumsn 
senate :  pover^  had  compelled  them  to  croes  Um 
Alps,  and  they  had  chosen  an  uninhabited  5pt)t, 
where  they  had  settled  without  troubling  anybjay; 
and  they  had  begun  to  build  a  town,  which  ws&  s 
proof  that  they  had  not  come  to  plunder.    Thej 
were  told  that  they  must  quit  Italy,  and  their  thiuji 
would  be  restored  to  than.    They  quietly  packed  up 
their  moveables  and  crossed  the  Alps  under  the  lo- 
specti<Hi  of  three  Roman  oomtnissionerB,  who  vr-i 
well  received  by  the  Transalpine  Galli.    So  humbled 
was  this  warlike  nation,  that  the  Transalpine  chif4> 
affected  to  complain  of  the  great  lenity  thai  th« 
Romans  had  shown  to  a  body  of  men  who,  witLout 
permission  of  their  nation,  had  dared  to  intrude  tin 
Roman  ground.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54.)    Tbe  consul  Msr- 
cellus  now  asked  permission  of  the  senate,  wbich  \t 
got,  to  lead  his  k^ons  into  Istria.      At  the  vtn* 
time  the  Romans    founded    the  Latin    coIoot  d 
Aquileia,  in  the  same  year  that  thej  sent  colomsa 
to  Parma  and  Mutina.     Thus  they  secured  a  po> 
sition  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  which  ttirf 
carefully  maintained,  to  check  the  inroads  of  bsr- 
barians  on  that  side  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  their 
own  dominion  to  the  east  of  Uie  gulf.     lu  b.  c.  1 79      *! 
3000   Tnuisalpine  Galli   crossed  the  Alps  ptto- 
ably,  and  begged  the  consul,  Q  Fulvins  fiuxvo, 
and  the  senate  to  allow  them  to  settle  in  Italr  u 
subjects  of  the  Roman  people ;  but  the  senste  orderrd 
them  to  quit  the  country,  and  the  consul  ncdni 
instructions  to  punish  the  leaders  of  the  emigndoa. 
We  do  not  know  from  what  part  these  men  cum, 
whether  from  Transalpine  Gallia,  as  limited  by  Csesr 
in  his  Commentaries,  or  from  the  country  oortli  J 
the  eastern  Alps.     But,  if  we  consider  the  state  f 
Gallia  as  it  was  in  Caesar's  time,  when  the  pe" 
were  oppressed  by  the  rich,  and  the  cnltavator  <f  tb< 
soil  was  a  serf,  we  can  easily  imderstand  what  drvit 
these  men  to  seek  for  a  new  home. 

We  know  very  liUle  of  the  hisUwy  of  OaOia  Cisal- 
pina as  a  Roman  province.  It  was  npidfy  fiiM 
with  Romans,  and  became  one  of  the  most  valoslJ* 
of  the  Roman  possessions.  An  instance  ri  the  waotiSi 
exercise  of  power  by  the  consul  C  Cassiiv,  i» 
recorded  when  he  held  the  province  (b.  c  POX 
The  ambassadors  of  a  Gallic  prince,  Cindbi],  « 
mountaineer,  complained  to  tbe  senate  that  CkAmJ 
had  inraded  tbe  oooutiy  of  the  Alfinc  feu(Jc,  »^ 
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w«r«  Socii  of  the  Bonuuu,  and  carried  off  many 
thoosands  into  siawy.  The  consul  filled  his  pockets 
by  selling  his  prisoners.  He  was  no  beUer  than  a 
barbarous  African  chief,  who  catches  men,  and  selb 
them  to  the  white  roan  of  Europe  or  America. 
A  like  instance  of  gross  injustice  occurred  at  a  later 
time  (b.  a  44),  when  D.  Brutus,  then  governor  of' 
Cisalpine  Qallia,  led  his  men  against  the  people  in 
the  Alps  (Inalpini),  to  please  his  wddiers,  and 
secure  their  fidelity.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  zi.  4.)  The 
senate  declared  their  willingness  to  hear  the  evidence 
r«gainst  Cassias,  when  he  returned  from  Macedonia, 
where  he  then  was.  But  in  the  mean  time  they 
got  rid  of  their  troublesome  complainants  by  hand- 
some presents,  and  allowing  them  to  purchase  ten 
horses  and  take  them  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  xliii.  7.) 
The  peace  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  was  not  disturbed 
again,  except  in  b.g.  101,  when  the  Cimbri  came 
over  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  crossed  the  Adige. 
They  were  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulos  in  the 
great  battle  near  Veroellae 

Gallia  Cisalpina  remained  quiet  during  the  Social 
War,  and  it  was  probably  to  rewiund  the  people  for 
their  fidelity  that  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius  was  em- 
powered, B.  c.  89,  by  a  Lex  Pompeia  to  give  the 
political  (»ndition  caUed  Jos  Latii  or  Latinitas  to 
the  towns  north  of  the  Pa    Asoonius,  who  is  the 
authority  for  this,  does  not  say  that  the  Latmitas 
was  given  to  all  the  towns  north  of  the  Po;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was.     He  remarks  that  Pompeius 
did  not  establish  new  colonies,  but  gave  this  Jos 
Latii  to  the  towns  which  existed.     The  Latinitas 
placed  the  Transptidani  in  a  middle  position  between 
Romaut  Gives  and  Peregrini,  for'  those  who  had  filled 
a  magistratus  in  the  towns  that  had  the  Latinitas 
acquired  thereby   the  Boman  dvitas.     This  new 
latinitas  or  Jus  Latii  is  a  different  thing  fr(»n  the 
former  condition  of  the  towns  of  Latium  and  the 
Latinae  coloniae.     The  Boman  colonies  (coloniae 
cirium  Bomanonmi)  consisted  only  of  Boman  citi- 
sens,  and  they  were  Boman  communities.     Latinae 
coloniae  might  be  composed  either  of  Boman  citizens 
or  of  Latini ;  but  a  Boman  citizen  who  joined  a 
Latina  colonia  in  order  to  get  a  house  and  land, 
lost  his  ci vitas  ;  and  these  Latinae  coloniae  were 
viewed  as  Latin  communities.       The  Lex  Julia, 
B.  c.  90,  after  the  Social  War  had  broken  out,  gave 
the  Boman  civitas  to  all  the  Nomen  Latinum,  that 
is,  to  all  such  tovms  of  Latium  as  were  not  already 
municipia  or  coloniae ;  and  to  all  the  Latin  colonies 
in  Italy.     Thus  all  the  Latinae  coloniae  became 
municipia;  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  Latinitas  or 
Jus  Latii  wus  given  by  Gn.  Pompeius  to  the  Trans- 
padani,  it  means  to  those  towns  which  were  not 
Latinae  coloniae.     The  new  political  condition  of 
these   Transpadant   was    expressed    by  this  term 
Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii ;  and  accordingly  the  word 
Latini  now  received  a  new  signification,  designating 
a  class  of  people  in  a  certain  legal  condition,  and 
having  no  reference  to  a  particular  country  and 
people. 

It  is  not  stated  by  any  ancieiit  authority  what 
was  done  with  the  inhatntants  of  Gallia  south  of  the 
Po,  when  the  Transpadani  received  the  Tiatinitas ; 
but  we  cannot  refuse  to  accept  Savigny's  conjecture, 
which  he  supports  by  the  strongest  arguments,  that 
they  received  the  Boman  civitas ;  and  it  may  be,  as 
he  supposes,  by  virtue  of  the  same  Lex  Pompeia. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  (jad Att,  i.  1,  b.g.  65), 
that  Gallia,  which  means  all  Cisalpine  Gallia,  had 
great  influence  over  the  elections  at  Borne  by  their 
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votes;  and  therelbre  a  large  part  of  Gallia  had  the 
civitas  at  this  time,  and  it  must  have  been  given 
either  in  b.  o.  89,  or  between  b.  a  89  and  b.  g.  65. 
But  there  occun«d  no  occasion  between  these  two 
dates  for  giving  new  political  rights  to  Cisalpine 
Gallia,  so  far  as  we  kmow ;  and  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  giving  them  after  the  close  oi  the  Social 
War.    The  conclusion,  then,  of  Savigny  is  this:  "  lu 
B.  o.  89  the  towns  of  the  Cispadan  regions  became 
Boman    municipia,  and  the  Transpadani  became 
Latinae  colcxiiae.    We  must  except  Phicentia,  Cre- 
mona, and  Bononia,  which,  being  old  Latinae  coloniae, 
were  changed  into  municipia  by   the  Lex  Julia 
(b.  g.  90) ;  also  Mutina  and  Parma,  which,  being 
old  Boman  coloniae,  underwent  no  change  in  their 
condition ;  we  must  also  except  Eporedia  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  one 
or  the  other  <^  these  two  classes,  for  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  wss  a  Boman  or  a  Latin  colonia.* 
This  explains  why  Mutina  is  called  by  Cicero  {PML 
V.  9)  a  colonia.    It  was  in  its  origin  a  colonia,  and 
might  always  be  called  so ;  but  in  Cicero's  time  it 
was  a*  Boman  town,  and  a  municipium  in  the  sense 
of  that  period.     Cicero  also  calls  Placentia  a  muni- 
cipium, and  he  calls  it  so  correctly,  for  such  it  wss 
in  his  time ;  but  it  was  originally  a  Latina  colonia. 
There  is  a  passage  of  Suetonius  (Coes.  c  8)  in 
which  he  says  that  Caesar,  when  he  was  quaestor  in 
Spain  (b.  o.  66),  left  it  sooner  than  he  ought  to  have 
done,  in  order  to  visit  the  Latinae  coloniae,  who 
were  agitating  about  the  civitas.     This  is  explained 
by  Savigny  to  refer  to  the  Transpadani    In  the 
following  year  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  9)  the  censora 
could  not  agree  whether  they  should  admit  the 
Transpadani  as  cives  or  not ;  which  is  another  proof 
that  the  people  south  of  the  Po  had  the  civitas. 
It  was  again  talked  of  in  b.  G.  51,  as  we  infer  from 
the  letters  of  Cicero  {ad  J(t  v.  2,  ad  Fam,  viii. 
1),  when  they  are  rightly  explained.     Finally,  in 
B.  G.  49,  Caesar,  after  crossing  the  Bubicon,  gave 
the  Transpadani  the  civitas.    (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 
Thus  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  became  muni- 
cipia, except  Cremona,  Aquileia,    and    Eporedia, 
which  were  already  municipia  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.    When  it  is  said  that  the  towns  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina  became  municipia,  we  must  understand 
this  of  course  only  of  the  larger  towns:  the  smaller 
places  were  attached  to  the  large  towns,  and  de- 
pended on  them.     During  Caesar's  government  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  he  added  a  body  of  colonists,  some 
of  whom  were  Greeks,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Comum, 
and  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  former  in- 
habitants.   (Strab.  p.  212.)   Appian  (B.  C.  u.  26), 
states  that  Caesar  established  Novum  Comum,  and 
gave  it  the  latinitas ;  and  he  shows  that  he  under- 
stood what  he  was  speaking  about,  for  he  says, 
"  Those  who  discharged  an  annual  magistracy  there 
became  Boman  citizens,  for  this  is  the  efiect  of  the 
Latmitas."    Caesar's  enemies  at  Bome  took  a  mali- 
cious pleasure  in  treating  a  magistrate  of  Comum 
as  if  he  were  not  a  Boman  citizen,  intending  by  this 
to   insult  Caesar.     Suetonius  {Cties,  c.  28)  saya 
that  it  was  by  virtue  of  a  Bogatio  Vatinia  that 
Caesar  gave  the  civitas  to  the  people  of  Comum, 
He  may  be  mistaken  about  the  civitas,  but  Caesar 
no  doubt  acted  under  some  lex. 

The  limit  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  south-east, 
during  Caesar's  proconsulate,  was  the  Bubico ;  and 
it  was  this  circumstance  that  made  his  crossing  the 
river  with  his  troops  into  Italy  equivalent  to  treason 
against  the  state.     The  boundary  on  the  west  sida 
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h  fixed  at  the  Bborm  (Afoj^ra),  which  enters  the 
sea  a  little  west  of  Lona.  Some  (Sigonius,  da  AnL 
Jur.  Italiaej  u  c.  22)  woald  extend  the  boimdaiy  to 
the  Amos.  PolybiQa  certainly  (ii  15)  extends  the 
Ligurian  territo^  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pieae, 
yet  not  to  the  Arno;  for  Pisae  was  an  £tnucan  dty. 
Bat  the  boundary  of  Liguria,  in  the  time  of  Angns- 
tos,  was  the  Macra ;  and  on  the  Gallic  frontier  the 
boondaiy  was  the  Varus  (  Var):  and  this  may  have 
been  so  when  Caesar  was  proconsal  of  Gallia.  In 
the  N£.  the  province  extended  at  least  to  Aquileia. 
Oaesar  had  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Ulyricum  as  his 
).rovinces,  besides  Transalpina  Gallia.  Ligaria  was 
certainly  within  his  province.  At  Aqnileia  he  had 
three  l^ons  at  the  cotiunencement  of  the  Hehetic 
War  (b.  c.  58),  which  he  carried  over  the  Alpe  with 
hiin.  {B.  G.  i.  10.)  Aquileia  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Cami,  but  it  was  at  this  time  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Cisalpine  Gallia ;  and  this  explains  Livy 
(zl.  34),  when  he  says  that  Aquileia  was  in  the 
Ager  Galiomm,  which  he  might  say  in  a  certain 
sense.  Venetia  was  of  course  in  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  seems  from  a  passage  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  (B.  G.  viii.  24),  that 
Caesar  considered  Tergeste  (^Trieste)  to  be  in  Gallia 
Togata ;  or  at  least  the  author  of  this  book  did. 
Sigonius  makes  the  Formic  (/2uo»e),  a  little  south 
of  Tergeste,  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in 
this  part ;  but  the  boundary  probably  was  not  fixed. 
If  the  province  included  Istria,  into  whicJi  the  pr»- 
oonsuls  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  had  carried  their  anns, 
we  may  perhaps  extend  the  limit  here  as  fiur  as  the 
river  Arsia  (Aria\  which  was  at  a  later  time  the 
boundary  of  Italia.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  how  far  the  civitas  was  extended  when  the 
Transpadani  became  Roman  citizens ;  it  must  have 
extended  to  Aquileia,  or  further,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  Uiis.  Caesar  generally  passed  the 
winter  in  North  Italy  during  his  Gallic  wars,  and 
he  used  to  hold  the  conventos  at  this  season.  (J9.  G. 
L  54,  vi.  44.)  Gallia  Cisalpina,  therrfore,  at  this 
time  had  its  division  into  conventos,  like  Scily,  and 
Hispania  and  Lusitania  at  a  later  time ;  but  we  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  conventus,  nor  the  diri- 
mons  of  the  country  for  judicial  and  administrative 
purpoees.  The  proconsul  had  the  complete  dril 
power  in  his  hands. 

Even  after  b.  c.  49,  when  Gallia  Cisalpina  had 
the  dritas,  and  coi.sisted  of  Roman  communities 
organised  after  Roman  fashion,  there  was  still  one 
exception.  The  towns  had  no  II.  vir  juri  dicondo, 
or  magistrates  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
proconsul  had  the  general  administration  of  justice, 
which  he  exercised  either  in  his  own  person,  or  by 
prsefecti,  to  whom  he  delegated  his  authority.  "The 
towns  were  consequently  here,  on  the  whole,  in  a  like 
condition  with  the  single  praefectnrae  elsewhere, 
which  however  were  not  numerous ;  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  they  had  not,  like  the  praefecture,  sepa- 
rate praefects,  but  the  proconsul  was  the  general 
praefectos  for  the  whole  province.  Only  one  place, 
Mutina,  was  a  real  praefectnra.  The  praetor  did 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  there,  bnt  a  praefectos  juri 
dicundo  was  sent  from  Rome."     (Savigny.) 

After  the  dictator's  murder,  b.  c.  44,  D.  Brutus, 
one  of  his  friends  and  assassins,  held  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  governor,  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  He  was  beseiged  in  Mutina  by  M.  Antonius; 
and  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  43  the  battle  took  ^ace, 
before  Mutina,  in  which  the  consuls  Hirtins  and 
pBOaa  M.     Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  still  speaks 
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of  the  Provinda  Gallia  to  the  end  of  April,  B.  c  «3. 
In  the  antomn  of  b.  c.  43  the  last  pneoiml  af 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  D.  Brotos,  was  caoght  and  pot  to 
death  by  order  of  M.  Antomoa.  No  gammar  of  Cis- 
alpine Gallia  was  again  appointed.  Dion  Cassias 
(xlvilL  12)  speaks  of  Galatia  Togata,  ■■  he  calls  it, 
in  the  year  b.  c.  41,  as  bdng  already  included  in 
Italia;  ''so  that  no  one,  on  the  pratext  of  having  the 
government  there,  oould  maintain  troops  on  the  sooth 
side  of  the  Alps."  This  seems  to  imj^y  an  arrange- 
ment made  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antooios 
From  this  time  the  name  Italia,  mhkh  in  tbe  po- 
pular language  had  sometimes  been  extended  to 
Gallia  Ci^pina,  as  already  observed,  oompcvhendod 
all  the  country  south  of  the  Alps. 

A  lex  was  enacted  for  the  ngulation  of  the  JBri»> 
diction  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  which  is  termed  the  Lex 
de  Gallia  Cisalpina.     A  considerable  part  of  it  was 
found  A.  D.  1760,  in  the  ruins  of  Velda,  and  it  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.     The  date  ol 
its  enactment  was  probably  soon  after  b.  c  43-  The 
name  of  the  lex  is  now  generslly  admittod  to  be  the 
Lex  Rnbria,  or  Lex  Bubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
though  some  critics  do  not  think  that  the  nazoe  of 
the  proposer  of  the  lex  is  known.     In  his  first  essaj 
on  this  subject  Savigny  doubted  aboot  the  proptiety 
of  calling  ^is  lex  ths  Lex  Bubria,  and  he  also  sup- 
posed the  object  of  the  lex  to  be  to  give  directioos 
to  the  newly  established  magistrates  in  Gallia  as  to 
procedure.     In  Uie  additions  to  his  original  essay  be 
has  expressed  himself  perfiectly  satisfied  with  Pudiua 
ex|danati<»a   of  the  purpose  of  the  lex,  axid  he 
derives  from  this  explanation  satisfactory  eridmoe 
that  the  true  name  of  the  lex  is  Lex  Bubria.     The 
purpose  of  the  lex  is  important  for  the  nndentand- 
ing  of  the  munidpal  orgamsation  of  Italy  under  the 
empire. 

In  the  Digest  we  find  the  juriadiction  of  the  mati~ 
cipal  magistrates  limited  in  two  ways:  first,  bj  the 
amount  of  the  sum  of  money  or  matter  in  dispute; 
secondly,  by  the  foot  that  thi^  had  thepoweta  wlach 
belonged  to  the  proper  juriwlictio  only,  and  not  thoBo 
which  were  comprised  in  the  imperinm.  The  origin 
of  this  double  limitation,  which  appears  in  the  Digest 
as  a  general  rule  for  all  municipal  magtstratea,  nmi 
be  sought  for  in  the  Lex  Rubna.  The  second  limi- 
tation  deprivai  those  magistrates  of  the  power  of 
granting  a  missio,  bonorum  poasessaov  and  restitntM, 
and  of  compelling  a  praeterio  stipolatio.  As  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute^  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Gallia  were  not  allowed  to  decade  in 
cases  where  it  was  above  15,000  sesterces,  the  kx, 
then,  had  two  objects:  one  was  to  limit  the  •-**— \ 
as  just  stated,  and  to  exclude  the  magistrates  frem 
the  exercise  of  thoee  powers  which  were  *■*■■»■>— *i 
in  the  imperium ;  the  other  was  to  provide  nlea  for 
their  direction,  which  these  linntatiooa  made  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  {wevent  the  administratkn  of  jos- 
tice  firom  being  impeded.  The  magistrates 
tinned  in  the  lex  are  IL  vir,  IIIL  Tir, 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  name  for  a  municipal 
gistrate ;  but  probably  II.  viri  I.  D.  (juri  dienndo) 
were  in  Gallia,  as  in  other  pboes,  more  ««w«^iii  tlMn 
IIII.  viri  I.  D.  The  third  name,  praefectoa,  oecors 
twice  with  the  designation  of  Mutineosis.  The  old 
cdony  of  Mutuia  was  a  praefiMrtura,  and  the  only  one 
in  Gallia.  Accordingly,  all  the  Gallic  towns  had 
for  magistrates  either  II.  viri  L  D.  or  lUL  viri  L IX, 
except  Mutina,  which  had  a  praefectua  I.  Dl 

The  amount  of  the  matter  in  diafiata  m  whkh  a 
Gallic  magistrate  had  jmisdactiiaa  wm^  as  wc  hnvt 
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■PfH)  15,000  sHtartii.  It  renuuDS  to  be  expUuned 
what  wms  the  process,  If  the  puty  who  was  ood- 
deiuEMd  to  pBj  did  not  obey  the  judgment.  Pttchta, 
who  keeps  close  to  the  principle  (which  is  trne  in 
the  main)  that  execntim  belongs  to  the  imperinm, 
infers  that  the  municipal  magistrates  had  no  power 
to  order  execution,  but  that  the  praetor  at  Rome 
must  be  applied  to.  This  monstrous  unpractical 
conclusion  is  a  simple  impossibility.  According  to 
this,  as  Savigny  remarks,  if  a  plaintiff  at  Padua  ob- 
tained  judgment  in  his  favour  in  the  matter  of  a  few 
denarii,  or  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  that  he  had  sold, 
and  the  defendant  did  not  pay,  the  plaintiff  must 
make  a  journey  to  Rome  to  get  execution.  We  must 
conclude  that  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  lex,  after 
having  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gallic  magis- 
tntes  to  a  fixed  sum,  to  provide  the  means  of  en- 
forcing their  judgments,  though  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this.  But  both  the  general  principles  of  Roman  law 
as  to  jurisdictio  (Javolenus,  L.  2.  deJuritdict.  2. 1), 
and  other  arguments  urged  by  Savigny,  are  decisive 
against  the  absurd  conclusion  of  Puchta. 

The  names  by  which  these  Gallic  communities  are 
mentioned  in  the  lex  are  various.  In  one  passage 
"  mnnicipium  **  is  used  as  a  generic  name,  compre- 
hending coloniae  and  the  praefectura ;  and  this 
denomination  could  be  correctly  used,  for  the  whole 
country  contained  only  Roman  communities.  In 
another  passage  occur  **  municipium,"  ''colonia," 
"  locus;'*  where  "  locus  "  means  any  place  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  other  two  classes.  &ivigny  supposes 
that  "  colonise  **  may  mean  such  places  as  had  not 
consented  to  be  changed  into  "  mtmicipia;"  but  that 
theae  could  only  be  a  few,  for  he  thinks  that  the  towns 
south  of  the  Po^  when  that  country  obtained  the 
dvitas,  and  the  Transpadani,  when  they  also,  at  a  later 
time,  obtained  the  civitas,  must  first  have  bec(Mne 
Fundus,  as  the  Romans  termed  it  (see  Diet  Antiq.f 
Art.  Fundus);  that  is,  must  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  become  Roman  munidpalities.  like  the  Italian 
cities  which  received  the  civitas  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.  This  explanation  of  the  word  **  coUxiiae  "  in 
the  Lex  Rubria  seems  doubtful ;  and  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  legal  superabundance  of  language.  It  is 
true  that,  if  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  colonia 
in  Gallia,  the  name  would  have  no  meaiung  in  the  lex, 
and  would  be  not  only  an  idle,  but  an  absurd  redun- 
dancy; but  there  had  been  coloniae,  and  the  lex 
may  mean,  whether  you  call  the  place  municipium 
or  colonia,  or  any  other  name  which  is  applicable  to  iL 
In  another  passage  there  is  a  larger  enumeration  of 
places,  if  the  abbreviations  are  rightly  explained  : — 
"  oppidum,  municipium,  colonia,  praefectura,  forum, 
vicus,  castellum."  Here  '*  oppidum  "  i9  generic,  not 
a  particular  class ;  **  municipium  "  comprdhends  most 
of  the  chief  towns;  "  colonia,"  according  to  Savigny, 
only  a  few  towns;  and  "  praefectura,"  ooily  MuUna. 
The  other  three  names  denote  smaller  places,  which 
had  a  less  complete  organisation.  Places  of  this 
kind,  it  is  assumed  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it), 
had  not  their  separate  magistrates;  a  village  had  not 
its  own  judge.  This  appears  from  the  genoral  system 
of  town  organisation  in  Italy,  where  eaich  chief  place 
had  its  district  or  territoiy,  the  smaller  places  or 
villages  in  which  were  attached  to  the  chief  place, 
and  included  in  its  jurisdiction.  A  "forum,"  "vicus," 
or  "  castellnm,"  would  be  a  part  of  the  territory  of  a 
**  mnnicipium."  The  mnnicipium  was  the  centre  of 
administration,  as  we  see  in  the  feet  of  the  census 
being  taken  there.  When  the  lex,  in  speaking  of 
these  smaller  places,  says, "  qui  ibi  juri  dicundo  prae- 


est,"  this  does  not  lead  to  the  conduaiou  that  these 
places  had  their  separate  magistrates,  for  this  ex- 
pression may  apply  just  as  weU  to  the  II.  viri  of  the 
town  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  ''vicus"  or  the  "forum** 
belonged.  (Savigny,  Vermuchte  &^r\/Unj  vol.  iii., 
Tqfel  von  Hemklea  ;  Puchta,  Zeii9chr\fi  fir  G^ 
tckichL  lUehtsw.  Lex  RvbriOj  &c  voL  x.) 

The  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  '^regiones "  fay 
Augustus  had  for  its  immediate  object  the  taking  of 
the  census,  which  was  conducted  in  a  new  way,  and 
wad  taken  in  the  several  districts.  The  regiones  into 
which  Gallia  was  divided  were:  Regio  XI.,  whidi 
was  Tnmspadana,  or  Italia  Transpadiuia  ;  Regio  X., 
which  was  Venetia  et  Histria,  sometimes  called  Va- 
netia  only;  R^o  IX.,  which  corresponded  to  the 
former  Liguria;  and  Regio  VIII.,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Po,  on  the  east  by  the  Hadriatic, 
on  the  south  by  the  Rubicon,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Trebia,  which  separated  it  from  that  part  of  Regio  IX. 
which  was  north  of  the  Apennines.  [Cr.  L.  J 

GAXLIA  TRANSALPINA,  or  simply  GALLIA 
(j^  KcAruc^,  raAcrrfa :  Adf.  Gallicus,  KcAriir<{r, 
raXarucds),  Gallia  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  between  the  Pyrenaei  Montes 
and  the  Rhenus.  When  it  became  Roman,  and  was 
divided  into  sevraal  parts,  they  were  called  Gal- 
Uae.  (Plin.  iii.  8;  Tac  Ann.  i.  81.)  It  is  some- 
times called  Ulterior  Gallia,  to  distinguish  it  firom 
Giterior  Gallia  or  Gallia  in  North  Italy;  though  the 
name  Ulterior  is  applied  by  Caesar  in  one  or  two 
passages  to  the  Provincia  only.  It  was  also  called 
Gallia  Comata  (Cic.  PhiL  viii.  9),  with  the  exception 
of  the  Narbonensis,  because  the  people  let  their  hair 
grow  l(mg.  The  southern  part  of  this  country  along 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Caenr  calls 
Provincia,  was  originally  called  Braocata,  because 
the  natives  wore  "  braocae"  or  breeches;  aiffcerwards 
it  was  termed  Narbonensis.  (Mela,  ii.  5;  Plin. 
iii  5.) 

The  Greek  name  Celtioe  (^  KcXriir^)  was  earlier 
in  use  than  the  Roman  name,  for  the  Greeks  were 
settled  on  the  south  cusst  of  France  long  beibre  the 
Romans  knew  anything  of  the  country.  But  the 
name  Celtice  was  used  in  a  vague  sense  by  the  early 
Greek  writers.  [Cbltige.]  The  name  Galatia 
came  into  use  from  the  time  of  the  hlst(»ian  Ti- 
maeus ;  and  even  the  compound  KcXT07aAar^ 
(Steph.  B.  s.  9.  AoOyfiowov;  Ptol.  ii.  7)  was  after- 
wards used.  In  the  Roman  period  the  Greek  writers 
sometimes  also  used  the  Roman  form  TaAAia.  The 
Greek  names  by  which  Transalpina  Gallia  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Cisalpina,  were  merely  descriptive 
of  its  position,  as:  ^  6irip  ruw  "AXwcofy  KcXrucif, 
i^  ^cpdAircto;,  ^  l{w,  j^  lirrof.  The  Romans  used 
^e  name  GaUi  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  people 
whom  they  considered  to  be  of  Gallic  race.  But  Uie 
oldest  Greek  form  of  the  name  was  KcAto(  (Herod, 
ii.  33),  and  KcAroi,  and  Ta^Areu.  Polybius  (ii. 
15)  uses  the  Roman  word  TpayeroAinvot,  to  distin- 
guuh  the  Transalpine  from  the  Italian  Galli,  which 
word  Strabo  renders  by  the  Greek  ^tpdKiruot  (pw 
212). 

A  complete  geography  of  Gallia  might  be  a  chro- 
nological exposition  of  iH  that  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  sud  or  supposed  about  this  country;  but,  as 
much  of  this  is  erroneous,  and  ss  their  knowledge  of 
it  was  gradually  extended  and  corrected,  the  proper 
purpose  of  such  an  article  as  this  is  to  say  what  can 
be  said  within  reasonable  limits,  and  what  is  useful 
for  reading  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
When  Hen^dotus  (iL  33)  says  that  the  "  Istrus  (i>a- 
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mi6e),  trhich  has  its  souroe  in  the  oonntiy  of  the 
Celti  and  at  the  citj  Pjrene,  in  its  ooone  divideB 
Europe  into  two  eqnal  parts,"  and  "  that  the  Celti  an 
oat  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that  thej  border 
xi  the  Cjnesii,  who  are  the  remotest  inhabitants  of 
Europe  to  the  west,"  it  is  clear  that  he  was  entirelj 
i^orant  of  the  geography  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe.  Nor  does  he  mend  the  matter  when  he 
says,  in  another  place  (it.  49),  that  the  **  Istms 
flows  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  rising  in  the 
coantiy  of  the  Celti,  the  remotest  people  towards  the 
setting  of  the  son,  after  the  Cynetes,  that  dwell  in 
Europe."  It  is  the  uniyersal  practice  of  all  who 
write  and  speak  of  distant  places  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  to  suppose  them  indefinitely  removed 
from  the  writer  or  speaker,  but  near  to  one  another. 
Ignorance  makes  all  the  unknown  meet  in  a  point  of 
indeterminate  position.  Even  when  we  come  to  the 
time  when  Gallia  was  pretty  well  knofwn  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
erroneous  in  their  geographical  notions  which  it 
would  take  many  words  to  correct  A  great  part 
€^  onr  laboor  in  comparative  geography  consists  in 
determining  what  are  the  countries,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  places  which  they  designated  by  certain  names: 
but  if  we  attempt  to  correct  all  the  erroneous  notions 
which  they  attached  to  such  names,  we  shall  under- 
take a  labour  of  infinite  extent;  nor  shall  we  be  able 
to  correct  it  completely,  for  geographical  knowledge 
always  admits  of  improvement  With  their  imper- 
fect means  and  impe^ect  maps,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  not  bad  geographen.  They  were  often 
better  than  many  modem  historical  writers,  who 
have  much  superior  means  at  their  command. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  Gallia  are  fern. 
They  are?  Caesar's  Gallic  War;  Strabo  (lib.  iv.), 
who  used  Caesar,  but  got  much  irom  PosidMiius, 
who  had  travelled  in  Gallia;  Mela  (ii.  7,  and  iii.  2); 
Pliny  (iii.  4,  and  iv.  17—19),  and  Ptolemy  who 
made  a  map  of  Gallia,  not  very  correct  His  parti- 
cular merit,  as  D'Anville  observes,  consists  in  having 
assigned  a  chief  town,  and  sometimes  two,  to  each 
people;  for  without  his  a&sistance  we  should  be  less 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  capitals, 
since  in  the  period  after  Ptolemy  the  original  names 
of  the  chief  cities  were  replaced  by  those  of  the  se- 
veral peoples  of  which  they  were  the  capitals.  Thus, 
Oaesarodunuin,  the  chief  town  of  the  Turones,  be- 
came Turones  {Tours);  Avaricum,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Bituriges,  became  Bituriges  {Bourges) ;  and 
Andematunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lingones,  be- 
came Lingoues  (^Langrei), 

From  the  historians  we  obtain  incidental  inftnma- 
tion — from  Poly  bios,  Tacitus,  Appian,  Dion  Casstus, 
und  some  little  on  the  later  period  from  Ammianus 
Marcellinus;  something  also  from  Ausonius,  ISdonius 
ApoUinaris,  and  the  description  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  called  that  of  Festus  Avienus.  Something  is 
got  from  the  Notitia  Imperii  for  the  later  period. 
But  the  most  valuable  information  is  obtained  from 
the  Roman  Itineraries.  The  Itinerary  named  that 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  Table  generally  named  the 
Theodosian,  extend  to  all  parts  of  Gallia.  There  is 
also  a  route  very  particulHrty  described  in  the  Itine- 
rary from  Burdigula  {Bordeaux)  to  Jerusalem,  which 
riiiis  through  tlie  southern  parts  of  Gallia  to  the  Alps. 
The  Roman  remains  in  Gallia  are  very  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  Provincia  or  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  they  often  give  information  which 
we  find  in  no  writers.  The  French  have  a  very 
karj;e  number  of  valuable  works  on  the  history  and 
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Roman  antiquities  of  th«r  ooimlix;  and  thejr 
tmue  to  add  to  them. 

The  first  descripden  of  Gaffia  that  lie  fasvc,  is  bf 
the  man  who  oonqoered  it»  the  Boman  pneonsal 
Caesar.  His  description  is  brief,  after  his  fiwhinn. 
It  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  own  obserrmtioo;  bot  for 
the  parts  of  Gallia,  Gennania,  and  Britannia  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  we  may  infer  that  he  in- 
quired of  the  "  mercatores"  or  bold  traden  who  car- 
ried thdr  wares  among  barbarous  tribes,  thoogh  his 
good  sense  would  make  him  use  their  infocmatioa 
cautiously.  He  also  used  the  Greek  writen,  and 
particuhurly  the  geographer  Eratosthenes,  as  we  sea 
from  his  own  words  {B.  G.  vL  S4)l  An  iiwtanre 
will  show  that  the  knowledge  of  these  geographen 
was  not  very  exact  Hij^iarchns  (Strab.  p{».  106, 
115),  who  lived  in  the  second  oentmj  b«3li««  the 
Christian  aera,  placed  M«wilia  {MarmiUe)  aud  By- 
xantinm  in  the  same  parallel;  and  he  did  this  on 
the  authority  of  Pytheas  of  Massflia,  who  nays  that 
the  proportion  of  the  gnomon  to  its  abadow  ia  tha 
same  in  both  |Jaoes.  We  see,  from  this  and  otiker 
passages,  that  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  were  the  aa- 
thorities  for  the  earlier  knowledge  of  Gallia.  Stnsfao 
disputes  the  aocnracy  of  this  statement,  and  praics, 
in  his  way,  that  Bysantinm  is  much  further  north 
than  Massilia.  Bnt  Strabo  also  was  mistaken,  for 
Byzantium  b  abont  41^  K.  lat  and  Massilia  ia  north 
of  43^.  Hipparchns  also  supposed  Celticn  to  ex- 
tend so  fiu*  north  that  the  aim  never  set  at  the  som- 
mer  solstice;  a  great  mistake  (Strab.  p.  75),  whk^ 
is  corrected  by  Strabo.  Caesar  {B.  G.  iv.  10)  fixes 
the  northern  limit  of  Gallia  at  the  oatiets  oif  the 
Rlienus. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  the  boundary  of  this  ex- 
tensive cotmtry,  as  the  inquiry  will  show  the  natmt 
of  the  mistakes  which  the  ancient  g<x)gFaphen  made 
They  used  to  determine  their  latitudes  with  tok^ 
rable  accuracy  by  ascertaining  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  at  various  places,  which  they  measured 
(Strab.  p.  183;  Ptol.)  by  the  hours  of  the  equinox, 
when  the  night  and  day  are  equal.     Their  methods 
for  the  longitude  were  of  course  very  rode,  and  here 
they  fail.     The  part  of  Gallia  that  they  were  be«t 
acquainted  with  was  the  coast  of  the  MeditenaiMB& 
We  do  not  know  the  earliest  boundary  between  thw 
SE.  part  of  Gallia  and  Liguria;  nor  can  we  sapposs 
that  there  was  one.     The  boundary  in  the  tiiE;e  ol 
Augustus  between  Gallia  aikd  Italia  waa  the  river 
Varus  {Var).     The  boundary  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Pyrenees  was  the  Promootoriom  Py- 
renaeum,  or  Cap   Crtux^  which  projects  into  the 
sea  south  of  Portus  Veneris  {Port  Vemdre).     The 
most  southern  Gallic  town  along  the  eastern  pass  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  country  of  the  Sordones,  was 
Cervaria.     [Ckbvaria.]     From  the  mouth  of  the 
Var  to  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  the  coast  of  Galfia 
presents  an  irregular  convex  outline  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean.    The  interior  is  a  hilly  country,  which  ex- 
tends to  Massilia.     Between  Massilia  and  Narbo, 
which  Strabo  (p.  106)  knew  to  be  in  nearfy  the 
same  latitude,  the  coast  forms  a  bay  called  Gidlinn 
Sinus  or  Massaliotictis.     Strabo  considered  this  bay 
to  be  divided  into  two  bays  by  the  hill  Setion  (a  ne- 
cessary correction  of  the  false  reading  Siyiev).  which 
term  comprehends  also  the  island  Blasoon.     [Blas- 
CON.]     The  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to 
the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pjieiiees  is  fiat    The 
whole  length  of  this  coast  from  the  Var  to  Ci^ 
Creux  is  about  500  English  miles;  and  it 
known  to  the  ancient 
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I    Tin  TjTfKtb  (nvpiJKif)  or  Pyrenaei  HontcB  were 
the  boonduy  between  Gtdlia  and  Iberia,  or  Hupanla, 
M  the  Bomans  called  it.    Strabo  suppoeed  that  they 
rao  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Rhine  (p.  128), 
vhich  he  makes  the  eaatern  boundary  of  Gallia.    He 
most  therefore  have  sapposed  that  the  Pyrenees  ran 
from  sooth  to  north,  instead  of  nearly  from  east  to 
wrat;  and  in  another  pa&>age  he  distinctly  afHrms 
(p.  137)  that  they  do  run  north.     In  a  third  pas- 
sage (p.  199)  he  Hupposes  that  the  directions  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees  may  deviate  from  the  pa- 
rallel direction  as  they  severally  approach  the  sea,  so 
m  to  reduce  the  5000  stadia — the  greatest  distance 
that  he  suppoees  between  the  Pyrenees  and   the 
Rhine — to  thu  smaller  distance  of  4300  or  4400 
stadia  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.      Strabo,  in 
fact,  makes  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees  the  east  side  of 
Spain  (p.  137),  and  the  coast  on  the  Mtditerranean 
the  south  side  of  Spain.     He  knew,  however,  that 
the  narrowest  part  of  Gallia  was  between  Narbonne 
and  the  bay  on  the  Atlantic,  which  he  also  calls  the 
Galiicus  ^nos, — the  bay  that  is  formed  between 
the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Biscay.      P(Miidonius  (Strab.  p.  188)  m:ide 
the  length  of  this  isthmus,  as  be  calls  it,  less  than 
SOOO  stadia.     Strabo  more  correctly  says  that  the 
Isthmus  is  less  than  30U0,  but  more  than  2000, 
stadia  wide.    The  length  of  the  Pyrenees  in  a  direct 
line  from  Port  Vendre  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  BidasoOy 
the  lower  part  of  which  little  river  is  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain,  is  about  255  miles.   The 
limit  between  Gallia  and  Uispania  on  the  west  coast, 
according  to  Ptulemy  (ii.  6.  §  10)  was  Oeasso,  a 
promontory  ot  the  Pyrenees.     We  may  certainly  fix 
it  between  Lapurdum,  in  the  Tarbelli  (supposed  to  be 
Baycnne)^  and  Oeasso  or  Olarso  (^Oyarqo^  near  Fu- 
ente  Rabia)  in  Spain.  The  BHasoa  is  near  to  Fuente 
Hubia.    The  passes  through  the  eastern  and  western 
Pyrenees  were  used  long  before  the  Romans  were  in 
this  country.     Hannibal  crossed  from   Spain  into 
France  through  the  pass  at  the  east  end;  and  Cn. 
Pompeins  went  this  way  to  oppose  Sertorius  in  Spnin. 
The  Romans  afterwards  1  ad  a  road  between  Nar- 
bonne  and  Beo'cehna  in  Spain,  by  the  pass  where 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  erected.     On  the  west 
aide  a  road  ran  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (J>ax)^  on 
the  AdcvTf  to  Pompelo (^Pamplimd)f  in  Spain.    The 
boundary  may  have  been  at  the  station  of  Summus 
Pyrenaeus,  the  summit  level  of  the  road,  between 
JMx  and  Pampiana.    Another  road  led  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae,  by  Aspoluca  [Aspaluca],  and  over 
another  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  to  Caesaraugusta  (S(»- 
rasfosa)  in  Spain.    In  Caesar's  time  the  passes  were 
iused  for  commercial  purposes,  for  he  bought  horses 
in    Spain  during  his  Gallic  War;    but  thqr  had 
doubtless  been  used  many  centuries  before. 

The  coast  of  Gallia  m  the  Atlantic  runs  nearly 
da«  north,  with  a  flat  sandy  shore,  to  the  great 
aeatnaxy  of  the  Garomna  (Crarofme),  which  Strabo 
(p.  190)  aptly  calls  a  lake- sea  (KifutoOdXturaay, 
From  the  aestuary  of  the  Garonne  the  direction  of 
the  coast  turns  a  little  to  the  west  of  north  as  £tr  as 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Ligeris  (Loirey,  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire  its  general  course  is  about  WSW.  as 
£ar  as  Uxantis  Insula  {Ouettant^y  which  is  opposite 
to  the  western  termination  of  the  great  peninsula 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  the  bay  of  Can- 
calle.  The  distance  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Bidcutoa  to  the  point  of  the  mainland  opposite 
to  OueitsaU  is  about  814  Englbh  miles. 
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Hie  wett  coast  of  this  peninsula,  the  Breta^m  of 
ante-nvolutionaiy  France,  is  broken  by  singnlar 
headlands  and  deep  bays.  In  the  latitude  of  0«e*> 
Mini  the  French  coast  runs  due  east  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ftoy  ({fCancalley  where  another  peninsula  (^Co- 
tontm)  runs  neariy  due  north  into  the  English 
Channel  and  terminates  in  Cap  de  ia  Hague,  The 
great  bay  that  lies  between  the  Cotantin  and  Brt- 
iagne  contains  the  islands  of  Caesarea  {Jersey^ 
Samia  ((riiemMy),  and  Riduna  (^Aldemey),  Fron 
Cap  de  la  Uogue  the  French  coast  has  a  general 
east  direction  to  the  ontlet  of  the  Sequana  {Seine)\ 
and  from  the  ontlet  of  the  Seine  its  general  course  is 
N£.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Samara  (Somme\  and  then 
nearly  due  lunih  to  Itium  Promontorium  (Cop 
Oris  Acs),  the  nearest  point  of  the  European  con* 
tinent  to  Britannia.  The  ancient  navigators  had 
observed  that  the  coast  of  Britain  from  the  Landt 
End  runs  eastward  nearly  parallel  to  the  French 
coast,  forming  a  long  channel  (La  Manche^  or  the 
Sleeve,  as  the  French  aptly  call  it),  wide  at  the 
western  extremity,  and  narrowing  to  the  eastern, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  Slraite  of  Dover  or  Paa  de 
Caiaitf  between  Dover  and  Cap  Grie  Nez.  The 
length  of  this  channel  measured  along  the  French 
coast  is  about  660  miles,  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  distance  measured  along  the  English  coast 
of  the  channel,  for  the  form  of  tlie  French  coast  ia 
nmch  more  irre^lar.  The  distance  along  the  coast 
from  Cap  Grit  Nez  to  the  mouth  of  the  old  Rhine 
near  Leiden  is  about  170  miles.  The  coast  of 
Gallia  from  the  Itium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  is 
flat :  it  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Europe.  Strabo  supposed  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  be  opposite  to  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent ;  no 
very  great  mistake,  for  the  whole  tract  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  Rhine  at  Leiden  to  the  aestuary  of 
the  Scaldis  (JSckelde)  might  easily  be  taken  as  be~ 
longing  to  the  Rhine.  Caesar  was  told  that  the 
Scaldis  flowed  into  the  Mosa,  which  receives  the 
Vahalis  (^Waal)  from  the  Rhine  (A  G.  vi.  33). 
This  general  parallelism  of  the  N  W.  coast  of  France 
and  the  south  coast  of  England,  led  Strabo  into  a 
strange  mistake.  He  supposes  these  two  coasts  to 
be  exactly  of  the  same  length,  4300  or  4400  stadia. 
He  makes  the  Gallic  coast  extend  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  northern  promontories  of  the  Py- 
renees in  Aquitania,  and  the  English  coast  from 
Cantium  (JSTeni)  to  the  western  extremity  of  Britan* 
nia,  which  he  supposes  to  be  opposite  to  Aquitania  and 
the  Pyrenees  (p.  199).  Consequently  he  supposed 
that  the  Seme,  Loire,  and  Garonne  flowed  into  the 
English  Channel  He  also  says  that  the  distance 
from  the  (mouths  of  the)  riven  of  Gallia  to  Britain 
is  320  stiulia;  a  monstrous  mistake,  but  consistent 
with  what  he  has  said.  Ptolemy's  map  of  this  coast 
of  Gallia  is  much  better  than  Strabo'b  delineation. 
Mela,  who  probably  wrote  somewhat  Uter  thaa 
Strabo,  and  compiled  a  very  scanty  geography,  had 
however  a  much  more  correct  notion  of  the  Athintie 
coast  of  Gallia  than  Strabo.  After  describing  the 
north  coast  of  Spain  up  to  Owsso,  he  says:  "  Then 
follows  the  other  (Atlantic)  side  of  Gaiiia,  the  coast 
of  which  at  first  not  projecting  at  all  into  the  ocean, 
soon  advancing  almost  as  far  into  the  sea  as  Hispauia 
had  receded  finom  it,  becomes  opposite  to  the  Canta- 
brian  land,  and,  winding  round  with  a  great  circuit, 
turns  its  shore  to  the  west;  then  turning  to  the 
north,  it  again  spreads  out  in  a  long  and  direct  line 
to  the  banks  of  fiie  Rhine":  which  is  indeed  a  very 
fair  descriptioo.    And  Mela  proves  that  he  und^rt 
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Btood  the  form  of  the  ooMt,  bj  sayiiig,  "  that  from 
the  oatlet  (ezita)  of  the  Qarmmia  oommenoes  that 
side  of  the  Umd  which  rana  oat  into  the  sea,  and 
the  coast  oppoeite  to  the  Cantabrian  ahores."  Pto- 
lemj^s  notion  of  the  coast  was  also  much  more 
correct  than  Strabo's.  Agrippa  (Plin.  it.  17)  as- 
certained by  measarement  the  whole  west  coast  of 
Gallia  to  be  18U0  M.  P.;  and  the  genend  form  of 
the  coast  most  have  been  learned  when  the  measure - 
ments  were  made.  We  do  not  know,  however,  from 
what  point  on  the  Spanish  border  he  reckoned,  nor 
to  what  month  of  the  Rhine  they  were  carried  ;  but 
Gtjsseilin,  bj  assuming  that  they  commenced  at 
Oeasso  (Cape  MachicaeOf  as  he  names  it),  which  he 
takes  to  be  the  boondarjr  between  Gallia  and  His- 
pania,  ^  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  called  the 
passage  of  the  F/ie,"  finds  that  the  Roman  measures 
agree  with  the  truth.  But  this  contains  an  as- 
sumption more  than  many  people  will  allow,  which 
Walckenaer,  who  adopts  Gossellin^a  o]nnion,  ex- 
presses as  a  fact  as  follows  : — "  The  measures  show 
that  Ptolemy's  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhine  is  that 
which  is  known  at  j»«sent  under  the  name  of  F'U&- 
Stroom^  betwera  the  islands  of  FHdcmd  and  of 
SchelUnfff  which  represents  the  old  mouth  of  the 
Fievum  or  of  the  Tstely  before  the  great  iaundatioos 
of  the  13th  century  converted  into  a  vast  lake  the 
ancient  Fleva"  {Giog.  Anciennet  ^.  det  G<xule$^ 
4^.  vol.  ii.  p.  291.)  However,  the  true  length  of 
the  French  coast  frcHn  the  Pyrenees  to  the  old  Rhine 
ahowa  that  the  measurement  of  Agrippa  was  a 
£sct. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Alps  that  Ilea  between  the 
baain  of  the  Po  and  the  Rhone  forms  a  natural 
boundary  between  Italy  and  France ;  but  this  moun- 
tain range,  which  has  a  general  northern  course  from 
near  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  pass 
of  the  GrecU  St.  Bernard  (Alpia  Pennina),  covers 
a  great  extent  of  country  from  weat  to  eaat,  and 
boundariea  can  be  fixed  in  such  a  country  only  at 
the  heads  of  the  valleys  which  penetrate  the  moun- 
tain mass  on  each  side.  The  Romans  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  these  mountain  tribes  till  they  had 
subdued  the  people  in  the  lower  country.  In  b.  o. 
58,  when  Caesar  passed  from  Aquileia  over  the 
Alps  into  Ulterior  Galha,  he  had  to  fight  his  way. 
He  crossed  the  Alpes  Cottiae  by  the  pass  that  leads 
from  Turin ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  last  place  in 
Cisalpine  Gallia  is  Ooclum,  Uxeau  or  OeellOy  in  the 
valley  of  the  Clnso.  He  was  attacked  by  Centnmes, 
Graioceli,  and  Caturiges,  all  of  them  Alpine  tribes, 
and  it  was  on  the  seventh  day  from  Ocelum  that  he 
reached  the  Vocontii  in  the  Ulteijor  Provincia  {B. 
G.  i.  10).  It  is  clear  that  Caesar  did  not  consider 
these  Alpine  tribes  as  belonging  ather  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Citerior  or  Ulterior  Gallia.    [Alpes  Cot- 

TIAB.] 

At  Mont  BlanCf  the  highest  point  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  axis  of  the  Alps  takes  a  general  east  and 
then  a  NE.  direction  towards  the  snow-covered 
masses  in  which  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  rise.  The 
road  from  Aosta,  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  to  the 
Summus  Penninus  (the  pan  of  the  Great  iSt  Ber- 
nard), was  used  at  a  very  early  period.  It  leads 
down  to  Octodorus  (J/ori^^ny),  where  Caesar's 
troops  were  attacked  in  the  winter  of  n.  a  57. 
Octodnrus  is  at  the  great  bend  which  the  Rhone 
makes  after  descending  the  longitudinal  valley  which 
lies  between  the  Pennine  Alps  and  their  continua- 
tion on  the  south  side,  and  the  Bernese  Alpg,  one  of 
liM  chief  Alpine  ranges  on  the  norUi  ^e.    The 
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lower  part  of  this  ▼alley,  betireen  Octodnnia  aU 
the  head  of  the  Lacoa  Lemanus  (^LeUbe  ofGenewa), 
into  which  the  Rhone  fkms,  waa  oocopM  by  the 
Nantnates.    Above  Octodoms  in  this  kng  vilky 
were  the  Yeragri  and  the  Sednm,  all  Gallic  tribo^ 
but  neither  induded  io  the  ProvindA  by  Caessrii 
deacription  nor  in  the  ooontiy  of  the  HdvetiL    U 
fact,  this  long  valley  ia  entMy  vrithin  the  Alpii. 
Caesar  has  not  attempted  to  fix  any  boundary  be> 
tween  the  Citerior  and  Ulterior  Provinda  from  the 
sea  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhine.     He  heard  of  aa 
Alpine  people  named  Lepontii  (A  C,  iv.  10)  in  the 
high  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  be  foond  k 
convenient  to  define  the  eastern  limit  of  Hehetia 
and  of  Gallia,  which  was   h»   Pitmnda,  by  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  from  its  aonxce  to  the  Gennas 
Ocean.    After  the  Lepontii  he  mentions  Yatuaatef 
or  Mantnantea  (Kantuatea  in  the  oommon  texts  is  i 
corruption),  the   Helvetii,   Sequani,   Mediomatrid, 
Tribooci,  and  Treviri,  aa  the  nationa  on  the  Gallic 
side  past  which  the  river  flows.     It  would  be  useka 
to  inquire  which  of  the  branches  o{  the  Rhine  above 
CAiir  Caesar  meant ;  but  from  Ck$tr  to  the  Lake  oj 
ConetanB  he  obtained  a  well-defined  boandaiy  io 
the  river.     The  Rhine  within  the  Alpine  region  trai 
certainly  not  the  limit  of  the  GaQic  moontaioecRi, 
who  extended  along  the  north  hot  of  the  Alp»  iaso 
the  basin  of  the  Danube.   The  Lake  of  CamtoKUid 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  in  a  general  western  dinctioa 
from  tibe  outlet  of  that  lake  to  Bdle,  formed  a  mil- 
defined  boundary  of  Gallia  in  this  parL    CaeBsi^s  de- 
scription shows  that  he  excluded  from  the  ooontiy  d 
the  Helvetii  all  the  parts  to  the  south  of  the  Leoiao 
lake  and  of  the  Bemeae  Alps ;  and  he  knev  that 
the  Rhine  where  it  entered  the  hill  and  the  plain 
ooontiy  was  the  disputed  boundary  between  tbe 
Germanic   and    the  Celtic   nations  (B.  0.  L  1)> 
From  Bdk  to  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine  the  river  wu 
the  boundary  of  the  two  races,  though  thers  ««• 
Galli  east  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Hercynian  fbrest,  aad 
Germans  had  got  to  the  west  aide  in  aeveral  paiti 
long  before  Caeear^a  time. 

the  Rhine,  as  Caesar  was  told  (B.  0.  iv.  10), 
entered  the  sea  by  mlmy  outlets,  between  wluch 
great  islands  were  formed.  Annius  FoUio  (Strab 
p.  193),  who  took  a  pleasure  in  finding  &Blt  «ritb 
Caesar,  says  that  the  Rhine  had  only  two  moatfaa 
The  Batavorum  Insula  was  vriUiin  the  limito  d 
Caesar's  Gallia.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  ^a 
Drusus  made  his  Fossa  [Fossa  Dbubiaha],  vbica 
established  a  navigation  between  the  Rbenas  sad 
the  Flevo  [Flbvo]  and  thence  to  the  N«rih  Sea, 
this  river  line  became  a  frontier  against  the  Gcmaiis, 
extending  from  Amhekn  on  the  Rhine  skog  tbs 
canal  of  Drusus  to  Doesbwrg,  and  thence  akng  tbe 
Fsarf  to  the  lakes.  This  new  river  fiontier  seems 
to  be  Ptolemy*s  eastern  outlet  of  the  Bhiae;  tfas 
middle  outlet  being  that  at  Leiidm,  and  tiie  westffs 
being  where  the  Leek  now  is.    (Ptol.  ii.  9^    ^ 

This  extensive  country  Ues  between  4S^  35  nd 
52°  IQf  N.  lat,  if  we  carry  the  boundary  no  ftirtb* 
than  Lugdunum  Batavorum  {Leiden).  It  ties  bo- 
tween  the  meridians  of  4<>  45'  W.  of  Ua^  «» 
9®  40' E.  of  London.  The  IbUowing  measoienwitt 
wai  give  a  better  notion  of  ita  extent  A^«P»» 
line  fronr  the  mouth  of  the  Farto  the  Nw.ex- 
tremity  of  Bretaffne  is  about  660  mika  ^-t 
line  drawn  from  the  Spaniah  finootier  <b^  *7 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  to  48°  50*  ».  lat,  ^^^J^ 
long,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Radttadt,  u  »^>^*^ 
miles  long;  and  a  line  dimwF  ftvn  Ihii  P^  * 
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^e  Rhine,  through  Porw,  nevlj  doe  west  to  £te  Ai 
Rom  in  Breta^ne,  is  aboat  594  miles  long.  A  line 
from  the  eutera  eztreraitj  of  the  Pyreneea  to  Parig 
is  445  miles ;  and  a  line  from  Paru  to  AmKeim  on 
the  Rhine  is  aboat  270  miles  long.  It  compre- 
hends all  France,  Belgiamf  Lozemboorg,  and  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  those  parts  of 
the  German  atat^  which  lie  west  oi  the  Rhine,  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland,  and  the  country  south 
of  the  Leman  lake  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia.  The  area  of  France  within  its  present 
limits  is  estimated  at  about  200,000  square  miles. 

Gallia  has  the  best  position  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  It  has  a  lar^e  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  a  larger  on  the  Atlantic,  which  give  it  a  com- 
munication with  all  the  world.  These  seas  are  well 
stocked  with  fish.  Except  the  mountains  that  form 
ita  boundaries,  and  a  few  ranges  that  cover  only  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  its  surface,  it  is  a  plain 
country  with  a  very  Urge  proportion  <£  fertile  soil. 
It  produces  com  in  abundance,  wine  of  the  best 
quality,  and,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  the  olive.  Some  parts  have  good  pas- 
ture, and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
timber.  Though  the  winters  are  cold  in  the  north, 
the  summer  is  warm,  and  fruits  generally  ripen 
well  It  is  not  so  rich  in  minerals  as  Britain,  but 
it  contains  coal,  and  iron  in  abundance ;  also  lead, 
copper,  and  a  great  variety  of  valuable  stone.  It  is 
rich  in  mineral  springs,  and  it  has  brine  springs  and 
rock  salt  This  wealth  was  not  neglected  even  in 
the  period  before  the  Roman  conquest ;  but  under 
Roman  dominion  it  was  still  more  productive.  The 
Galli  of  Caesar's  time  were  an  ingenious  people:  they 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  working  of  metals 
and  other  useful  arts,  and  they  were  apt  learners. 
Of  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  none  has  had 
more  influence  on  civilisation  than  the  Galli,  both 
before  and  during  the  Roman  dominion,  except  the 
Bomai  9  themtelves ;  and  since  the  establishment  d 
the  Flunks  in  Gallia,  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Pyrenees,  though  now  containing  several 
states  and  parts  of  states,  has  still  a  unity  both 
natural  and  social  which  makfs  it  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  world. 

The  ancient  geographers  had  a  better  notion  of 
their  work  than  some  of  the  modems.  Strabo  says 
(p.  177).  in  his  book  on  Gallia:  "  It  is  the  office  of 
the  geographer  to  doscribe  natural  divisions,  and  na- 
tional, and  also  all  that  is  worthy  of  mention ;  but 
whatever  mlers  variously  dispose  in  their  political 
arrangements  according  to  circumstancee,it  is  enough 
if  a  man  mention  it  in  a  summary  way.  As  to  the 
particulars,  he  must  leave  that  to  others."  The 
Roman  geographers  (Pliny,  Mela),  as  well  as  Sbibo, 
had  a  right  conception  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
of  Gallia.  Pliny  and  Mela  describe  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  apart  from  the  rest  of  Gallia,  and  they  place 
their  description  of  it  between  the  descriptions  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  not  only  because  Narbonensis  was 
then  completely  Romanised,  but  for  better  reasons. 
**  Narbonensis,"  says  Pliny  (iii.  4),  "  is  divided 
from  the  rest  of  Gallia  on  the  north  side  by  the 
mountains  Gehenna  and  Jura,  a  country  in  its  culti- 
vation, population,  and  civility  of  manners,  and  in 
its  wealth,  inferior  to  no  provincia,  and  in  brief  Italia 
rather  than  a  provincia."  The  range  of  the  CV- 
wenneMf  as  these  geographers  rightly  saw,  separates 
Gallia  on  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Gallia  that  is 
borderad  by  the  ocean.  [Ckvemna.]  Strabo  made 
m  mistake  about  the  position  of  the  Civmmei  g  lior 
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as  he  suppoMd  it  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  Pyra- 
nees,  he  must  alao  have  supposed  that  it  ran  from 
west  to  east  The  basin  of  the  Rhone  below  lAfon^ 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ctvermet,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Alps,  is  a  country  by  itself,  and  in  all 
respects  more  like  Italy  than  the  rest  of  Gallia. 
Pliny  may  have  supposed  or  he  may  not  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Jura  was  a  continuation  of  the  Gi" 
penneSy  which  it  is  not;  but  the  Jura  also  forms  a 
natural  division  between  Gallia  to  the  east  and  the 
west,  as  Caesar  saw.  The  Jura,  as  Caesar  supposed 
(J9.  O.  i.  2),  extends  from  the  north  bank  A  the 
Rhone  at  Fort  VEchut  about  20  miles  below  Geneva 
to  the  Rhine;  for  he  estimates  the  width  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Helvetii  at  180  M.  P.,  and  this  is  about 
the  length  of  the  Jura  from  the  Rhone  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rhine  and  Aar.  The  Jura  is  a  natural 
boundary  between  France  and  Switzerland.  Caesar 
makes  the  length  of  the  country  of  the  Helvetii 
240  M.  P.,  which  may  be  measured  from  Fort 
VEcltue  along  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  Uke,  and  the 
northern  base  of  the  snow-covered  Bernese  Alps  to 
the  source  of  the  Reuu^  and  thence  along  the  Vor- 
derrhem  to  ChtiTf  the  Roman  Curia,  where  the  Rhone 
begins  to  be  navigable  with  rafts.  But  the  longest 
straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Switzerland  east- 
ward from  Fort  FEclttse  is  to  Bregenz  on  the  Lake 
of  Constanej  and  this  line  a^rrees  very  well  with 
Caesar's  length.  Neither  the  Valuis  or  Wallis,  down 
which  the  Rhone  flows,  as  already  observed,  nor  any 
part  of  the  highest  Alpine  country,  is  included  in 
Caesar's  Helvetia,  though  a  large  part  of  it  is  a 
mountiunous  country.  He  says,  therefore,  quite  cor 
rectly, "  Undique  loci  natura  Helvetii  continentur,"— 
on  the  west  by  the  Jura,  on  the  south  by  the  Rhonc^ 
the  Leman  lake,  and  the  mountains,  on  the  east  and 
the  north  by  the  Rhine.  The  basin  of  the  Uppet 
Rhone  is  a  distinct  country  from  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  from  the  rest  of  Switzerland :  it 
is  shut  in  between  the  Bernese  and  Pennine  Alps  aa 
far  as  a  point  somewhat  lower  down  than  the  bend 
at  Martigny.  The  valley  widens  before  it  reaches 
the  IxJee  of  Geneva^  which  is  a  deep  cavity  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  filled  with  water.  The  level  ot 
thb  large  .lake,  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone,  is  more  thsji  1000  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  The  high  lands  on  the  west  side  ot 
the  Rhone  basin  extend  northward  under  various 
modem  names,  from  the  utmost  limit  that  we  can 
assign  to  the  Cevennes  [Ckbimna],  but  with  di- 
minished elevation.  They  extend  to  the  heighte  of 
LemgreSf  the  country  of  the  Gallic  Lingones,  and 
form  the  west  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Arar  (Sadtuf) 
which  Joins  the  Rhone  at  Lyon,  The  heights  of 
Langru  ran  eastward,  and  are  connected  with  the 
Voeegus  of  Caesar  (B.  G,  iv.  10),  the  Vo9gc»,  This 
Voeegus,  which  Caesar  saw,  runs  northward  from 
the  valley  of  the  Alduasdubis  (Z>oii&f),  a  branch  of 
the  Sa6ne^  and  parallel  to  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bin- 
gium  (^Bingen)  on  the  Rhine.  Between  the  Votgu 
and  the  Rhine  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  fertile  pliun, 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Gallia,  which  the  Germans 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  looked  on  with  a 
longing  eye.  The  high  lands  about  JLon^resand 
the  neighbouring  Foaget  contain  the  sources  of  the 
Motel,  the  Jfaa«,  the  Seme^  and  the  Sadne  ;  and 
from  this  elevated,  but  not  mountainous  country,  a 
tract  of  moderate  haght  runs  NW.,  forming  the 
northern  bonndaiy  of  the  basins  of  the  Sems  ami  the 
Somme^  and  terminates  in  the  chalk  clifls  (^Cap  Grit 
JVes)  which  project  into  the  EngUtk  Cheamel  hetwesA 
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Calait  and  Boulnpne,  All  the  BtzeuiiB  north  of 
this  watershed,  the  Schelde,  the  MatUf  and  the  west- 
ern branches  of  the  Bhine,  belong  to  the  great  flat 
which  extends  northward  along  die  coast  from  Cap 
Oris  Nez  to  the  months  of  the  Rhine.  The  streams 
which  lie  south  of  this  watershed,  and  between  it 
and  the  Pyrenees,  flow  into  the  EngUth  Channel  and 
the  Atlantic, — the  Sommt^  the  Seint^  the  Loire,  the 
Garonne^  and  other  smaller  rivers.  Thus  four  laige 
river-baiiins  west  of  the  Cevemus  and  the  Vosges 
discharge  their  waters  bto  the  Atlantic.  The  Inisin 
•f  the  great  central  stream,  the  Loirt^  drains  a  soifue 
as  Urge  as  England.  One  large  riTer-basin,  the 
Rhou3,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  inland  sea.  The 
rest  of  the  sorface  of  Gallia  is  drained  into  the 
Bhine,  and  the  North  Sea.  The  MoMtl  and  part  of 
the  coarse  of  the  Moat  lie  in  a  deep  bed  sometimes 
sereral  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  high 
irregular  plains  through  which  they  flow;  and  part 
of  thb  country,  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  at 
Coblenz  in  a  western  direction  throngh  Lxtxembotarg 
and  the  north  of  France  into  Belgium,  is  the  Ardu* 
enna  Silva  of  Caesar  (^Ardennes)^  to  which  he  gives 
an  extent  fiur  beyond  the  truth.  [Arduemna.] 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Gallia  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Narbonne  to  Coblenz  is  a  plain  country.  A  man 
may  walk  from  Leiden  to  the  Auvergne  for  450 
allies  without  meeting  with  a  monntain  or  a  really 
hilly  country.  The  peninsuhi  of  Brtiagne,  which 
contained  the  Armoricae  Civitates  of  Caesar,  is 
rough  and  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  The  centre 
of  France  is  the  <»ily  mountainous  country  which  is 
completely  within  the  modem  limits,  the  Auvergne, 
an  extensive  region  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  on 
the  east  is  connected,  so  far  as  elevaticm  of  surface 
makes  the  connection,  with  the  rugged  C6venne»» 
This  country  of  the  Arvemi  of  Caesar  contains  many 
lofty  summits,  some  of  them  6000  feet  high.  The 
Attvtrgne  and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Cevennes 
have  a  short  summer,  and  a  long  cold  winter,  during 
which  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  which, 
when  it  melts,  swells  the  Duranins  (Z)orda^ne), 
Oltis  {Loi),  and  Tamis  {Tarn),  three  of  the  great 
bnmches  of  the  Garonne  ;  and  the  heavy  rains  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Loire  and  its  great  branch  the 
Elaver  (^AUier)  pour  down  floods  into  the  basin  of 
the  Lower  Lovre  which  fill  the  river  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii 
35),  and  often  do  great  damage. 

This  outline  of  the  geography  of  Gallia,  if  it  is 
well  under&tood,  will  enable  a  student  to  comprehend 
many  things  in  the  history  of  the  people  which  are 
otherwise  unintelligible.  He  will  see  that  this  ex- 
tensive country  has  natural  limits,  two  seas,  two 
great  mountain  ranges,  and  a  large  river.  It  is 
subdivided  into  a  western  and  north-western,  uid 
into  an  eastern  and  south-eastem,  part  by  natural, 
well-defined  boundaries. 

Caesar  divides  this  country  into  four  parts.  The 
first  is  the  Provincia,  afterwards  Narbonensis,  which 
lies  altogether  in  the  basin  of  tlw  Rhone,  except  that 
small  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  between  Tou- 
/o«iMaauiiV(Br&o»ne  which  for  political  reasons  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Provincia  before  Caesar's  time.  He  divides 
the  rest  of  Gallia  into  three  parts,  the  limits  of  which 
he  marks  in  a  general  way.  Between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garumna  he  places  the  Aquitani.  North  of 
them  he  places  the  people  whom  the  Romans  called 
Galli,  but  who  called  themselves  Celtae  or  Celts,  as 
he  says  (B.  G.  L  1).  He  makes  the  Sequana  and 
the  Matrona  (^Mame)^  its  chief  branch,  the  northern 
lunil  of  these  Celtae  \  aud  though  he  does  not  ex- 
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pns  himadf  with  great  pndskn,  he  nxam  to  siy 
that  they  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  Bhine. 
The  Helvetii  wers  Celtae,  and  abo  thdr  Dartberc 
neighbours  the  Seqnam,  who  readied  to  the  Bhine; 
and  north  of  them  the  Lingooes.  Korth  of  the  Lln- 
gones  were  the  Lend,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  ba^n 
of  the  Maae  and  the  Motel;  and  north  of  them  the 
Mediomatrid,  on  the  Moeel^  whoee  position  is  dumn 
by  Divodurum  (A/ett):  the  Lend  and  Mediomatrid 
were  Belgae.  North  of  the  Setae  and  the  Mame 
were  the  Bdgae.  [Bbloae.]  We  shoaM  ooDclnde 
that  there  was  a  great  diverdty  in  the  language  and 
manners  of  a  people  spread  over  snch  a  ooontry  as 
Gallia,  if  nobody  told  us  so,  fir  the  fiu^t  is  the  sanie 
even  now.  But  Caesar,  who  oboerved  this  diversity, 
saw  also  that  there  was  both  difierence  enoogh  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  great  divisions  to  show  that 
they  were  not  the  same,  and  resemblance  eooogh 
among  the  peoples  of  the  several  divisions  to  show  a 
nearer  relationship  among  them.  The  divbion  of 
the  Aquitani  seems  satisfactorily  established.  They 
were  Iberians,  probably  mixed  with  Celts.  The 
Cdtae  form  a  well-determined  diviaun,  bat  they 
were  not  confined  to  this  country  between  the  (ro- 
ronne  and  the  Seine:  they  were  the  natives  of  the 
Provinda,  a  hci  that  Caesar  of  conrsie  knew,  and 
that  the  Ugurians  also  were  there;  bat  in  his  general 
description  he  purposely  omits  the  Provinda.  The 
Belgae  properly  so  called  may  have  been  a  pure  race; 
but  the  Germans  had  long  been  in  thb  part  of  GaOiar 
and  we  must  suppose  an  intermixture  to  hare  taken 
place  between  them  and  some  kA  the  nativn  Belgae^ 
if  Bdgae  was  thdr  true  name. 

As  an  hypothesis  which  rests  on  probable  graonds 
is  better  thui  no  opinion  at  all,  if  the  hypothesis  is 
not  accepted  as  final,  and  so  as  to  exdiuie  inquiry, 
we  may  take  that  of  Thierry  (^Hittoire  du  G<mU*ie) 
without  taking  all  his  reasons  and  all  hia  histocr. 
Thu  Gallic  race  seems  to  consist  of  two  great  dlvi- 
dons,  which  we  may  call  Galli  and  Cumri;  and, 
while  we  admit  the  relationship  of  these  races  to  b« 
shown  by  their  language,  religion,  and  usages,  we 
may  also  admit  that  the  differences  are  soffidently 
marked  to  distinguish  them.  The  modem  repreeen- 
tatives  of  the  Cumri,  the  Welsh,  have  praerred  thdr 
integrity  better  than  any  of  the  Gallic  tribes.  Of 
the  other  peoples  in  the  north  of  GreiU  Britain,  and 
in  Ireland,  who  bdong  to  Uie  Gallic  race,  the  writer 
has  no  diirtinct  opmion,  and  is  not  required  toezprasa 
any  here;  nor  has  he  the  knowledge  that  wonUl  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinion.  The  Belgae,  as  Csfsiir 
calls  the  Galli  north  of  the  Seme,  though  the  name 
properly  belmged  in  his  time  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
part  only  of  this  country,  were  difierent  from  the 
Cdtae,  and  they  may  be  the  Cumri;  and  this,  pro- 
bably, was  the  race  that  occupied  all  the  Annonca 
or  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  the  Loire.  The  repreeen- 
tatives  of  these  people  are  the  modem  Bretona,  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  whatever  opyutio 
there  may  be  about  the  origin  of  their  present 
name  and  that  of  their  country  (^Bretagmey,  or 
about  settlen  from  Britannia  having  gone  over  there 
in  tiie  fourth  century  of  uur  aera,  or  later.  Of  the 
two  races  the  Celtae  aeon  to  be  superior  in  hutdh- 
gence,  and  we  found  this  opinion  on  the  ebandv  d 
the  French  nation  at  the  present  day;  for  it  ia  Ad- 
mitted by  all  competent  judges,  tiwt  tboogh  the 
Romans  fermed  a  dominion  in  Gaol  which  lasted  ■»- 
veral  centuries,  though  many  Germanic  natioBs  hnva 
settled  in  it,  and  thou^  the  Fnnks  founded  tiw  em- 
pire now  c«Ued  the  French,  the  great  maaa  of  iAn 
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people  south  of  the  Seme  an  still  of  Celtic  stock. 
The  Franks,  who  were  a  small  tribe,  probably  had 
less  efiect  on  the  Celtic  population  except  in  the 
north  than  the  Italians  who,  daring  the  Roman  do- 
minion, settled  in  all  ports  of  Gallia  in  a  peaceable 
way.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  tmth  within  the 
limits  of  these  probabilities,  the  Celtic  race,  as  now 
modified,  is  superior  to  the  Cnniri  and  to  the  German 
in  some  respects;  superior  certainly  in  the  striking 
talents  of  dLtingnished  individuals,  inferior  probably 
in  the  solid  qualities  that  fit  the  balk  of  a  nation  for 
daily  life. 

The  physical  type  of  the  Oallio  nee  and  its  va- 
riona  branches,  may  be  better  fixed  now  than  by  the 
doubtfal  evidence  of  the  ancient  authorities;  for  the 
race  exists  and  may  be  examined,  and  the  ancient 
authorities  are  vague.  To  enter  on  such  an  investiga- 
tion without  prejadioe,  a  man  must  get  a  firm  con- 
viction, which  may  be  got,  that,  though  nineteen 
centuries  have  now  passed  since  Caesar  subdued  the 
Galii,  the  population  in  a  lai^e  part  of  the  country 
is  still  essentially  what  it  was  then.  The  Bomans 
and  the  Greeks  describe  the  Galli  as  big  men,  and 
ad  having  a  white  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  light-coloured 
hair,  which  they  even  reddened  by  artificial  means. 
(Diod.  V.  28  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xviu.  12.)  Their  de- 
sperate courage,  warlike  character,  fickle  temper,  and 
great  ingenuity  are  also  recorded.  If  a  man  will 
read  attentively  their  history  two  thousand  years 
ago,  he  will  find  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  part  of  the  Gallic  character  very  much 
the  same  that  it  is  now. 

All  the  ante-historical  history  of  the  Gallic  race, 
which  '..mT "miters  amuse  themselves  with  pro- 
durtiig,  must  bt  rejected  as  fiction.  Nothing  is 
r^rtain  except  that  ^he  Gallic  race  has  been  widely 
diffused  over  Europe  bat  on  what  sdl  it  first  dis- 
played its  restless  at  '.ivity  and  versatile  talent  we 
do  not  know.  The  Q  lUi  have  been  in  various  parts 
of  Spain,  in  Italy,  j.-obably,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
central  parts,  and  et>t  of  the  Rhine  to  a  limit  that 
we  cannot  fix.  VT'thin  the  hist(»ical  period  they 
have  crossed  the  /jiputed  boundary  of  the  Rhine  into 
Germany,  and  >Iie  Germans  have  crossed  into  GaUia; 
and  even  >^  our  times  the  French  have,  by  their 
vju-Uh;,  talents,  reduced  Germany  to  a  temporary 
Bubjection.  Bat  in  the  long  contest  the  slow  and 
heavy  German  has  had  the  advantage  over  his  moro 
lively  neighbour,  and  his  race  occupies  extensive 
tracts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  made 
good  his  footing  there  in  some  parts  even  before 
Caesar's  time. 

The  historical  period  of  Gallia  commences  with 
the  settlement  of  MaHsilia  or  Massalia,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor  (about 
B.  c.  600),  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia  east  of  the 
Rhone,  in  a  country  occupied  by  Ligures.  Few  set^ 
tlengents  on  a  barbarous  coast  have  had  a  longer  or 
more  brilliant  history  than  this  ancient  city,  which 
still  subsists,  though  it  does  not  occupy  exactly 
the  same  ground.  The  Greeks  brought  with  them 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  though  the  vine  is  a  na^ 
tive  of  Gallia,  and  they  taught  the  Galli  the  use  of 
letters.  The  origin  of  Gallic  dvilisation  is  probably 
purely  Greek.  The  history  of  this  town  and  its 
•tettlements  requires  a  separate  article.  [Massalia.] 
In  the  article  Galatia  the  history  of  a  Gallic 
invasion  of  Delphi  and  of  Asia  Minor  is  briefly 
told ;  and  the  fact  of  the  Galli  being  in  the  ooantxy 
north  of  the  Jolian  and  Oamic  Alps,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Danube,  has  been  stated.    It  seeoos  that  this 
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people  most  have  been  also  on  the  east  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Keittce,  either  mingled  with  Illyrians, 
whoever  they  may  be,  or  among  them  as  a  separate 
race.  For  Pyrrhus,  the  adventurous  king  of  Epirus, 
after  his  unlucky  knight-errantry  in  Italy,  took  a 
body  of  Galli  into  his  pay,  who  probably  came  from 
the  countiy  north  of  Epirus.  Pyrrhus  was  a  cap- 
tain quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  He  led  them 
into  Macedonia  against  Antigonus  Gonatas^  who  had 
a  Gallic  army  too.  Pyrrhus  defeated  Antigonus, 
whose  Galli,  as  usual,  made  a  desperate  rcsivtance. 
Having  got  posseesioa  of  Aegae,  he  left  a  garrison  ot 
Galli  there,  who,  as  the  biographer  says,  being  a 
nation  most  greedy  of  money,  plundered  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  the  precious  metals  that  they  contained, 
and  kicked  about  the  bones  of  kings.  (Pans.  i.  1 1 
—13;  Plut  Pyrrhut,  c.  26.)  His  G;illi  followed 
Pyrrhus  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  were  with  him 
at  Argos,  where  he  was  killed  (b.  c.  273).  We 
know  not  if  any  of  them  returned. 

The  Cartliaginians,  who  had  settlements  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  com- 
posed their  armies  of  mercenaries,  found  employment 
fur  some  Galli  in  the  First  Punic  War.  These  men 
served  them  in  Sicily;  but  they  were  turbulent  and 
dangerous  auxiliaries.  When  the  Romans  were  be- 
sieging Eryx,  in  the  west  part  of  Sicily,  during  this 
war,  the  Carthaginians  had  some  Galli  in  garrison 
there,  who,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  betray  the 
place  and  their  comrades,  went  over  to  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  afterwards  entrusted  them  with  the 
place,  and  they  pillaged  the  temple.  When  the 
First  Punic  War  was  over,  the  Romans,  disgusted 
with  these  fellows,  put  them  in  vessels,  after  ditiarm- 
ing  them,  and  got  them  out  of  Italy.  The  Epirotae 
received  them,  and  suffered  for  their  folly  in  trusting 
men  who  could  not  be  trusted.  (Polyb.  ii.  7.)  After 
the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  the  Carthaginiana 
had  a  dreadful  struggle  with  their  own  mercenaiy 
troops,  —  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Galli,  and  a  race  of 
mongrel  Greeks.  A  Gallic  chief,  Autaritus,  made  a 
great  figure  in  this  war;  for  though*  he  had  only 
2000  men,  the  remainder  of  his  troops  having  gone 
over  to  the  Romans  during  the  siege  of  Eryx  (Polyb. 
i.  77,  80),  he  had  great  influence  with  the  rebels 
finom  beiii^  able  to  speak  the  Punic  language,  which 
the  long  service  of  these  men  in  the  Carthaginian 
armies  had  made  the  common  language.  The  mer- 
cenaries were  finally  destroyed,  after  a  war  of  three 
yeara  and  four  months;  a  war  distinguished  above 
all  others,  says  Polybius,  for  the  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  disregard  of  all  morality. 

The  history  of  the  Galli  in  Italia  is  placed  mider 
Galua  Cisalpina. 

The  Romans  had  carried  their  arms  into  Africa, 
Macedonia^  Greece,  and  Asia,  before  they  got  a  firm 
footing  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  In  b.  c.  154  the 
Massaliots  came  to  ask  their  assistance  against  the 
Ligurian  Oxybii  and  Deceates,  who  were  besi^ing 
the  Greek  settlements  of  Aiilipolb  (^Antibei)  and 
Nicaea  (A'cBsa).  The  senate  sent  three  commission- 
ere,  who  hinded  at  Aegitna,  a  town  of  the  Oxybii, 
near  Antipolis.  The  people  of  Aegitna  were  not 
willing  to  receive  the  Romans ;  and,  a  quarrel  ensuing, 
two  Roman  slaves  were  killed,  and  Flaminius,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  escaped  with  difficulty.  The 
consul  Q.  Opimius  was  sent  with  a  force  agamst  the 
Ligurians.  Ho  marched  from  Placentia,  across  the 
Apennines,  took  Aegitna,  made  slaves  of  the  people, 
and  sent  those  who  were  the  prime  movers  in  ths 
attack  on  Flaminius  in  chains  to  Rome.    Opimiusi 
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who  was  a  hold  and  pradent  oommander,  defeated 
the  Ozybii  and  Dt>ceate8  in  two  snccesuive  battles. 
The  Lignrians  now  submitted,  with  the  loss  of  part 
of  their  land,  which  the  consul  gare  to  the  Massaliots. 
(Polyb.  xxxii.  7.  &<*.,  ed.  Bekker.)  A  second  demand 
sf  aid  from  the  liasKaliots,  who  were  pressed  by  the 
neighbonring  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Saljes,  brought 
the  consul  M.  Fulyius  Flaccoa  into  the  country 
(b.  o.  125).  Flaccos  defeated  the  Salyes,  and  even 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Vooontii,  who  lived  north 
of  them  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
given  the  Romans  any  provocation.  (Liv.  Ep,  60.) 
V-  Seztios  Calvinus,  consul  b.  c.  124,  and  afterwards 
proconsul  in  Gallia,  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
Salyes,  whom  he  sold  (b.  c.  123).  The  Salyes  had 
a  king  Teutomal,  who,  with  other  chiefk,  fled  for 
refuge  among  the  Allobroges,  a  people  higher  up  the 
Bhone.  Calvinus  cleared  the  way  for  the  passage  of 
the  Romans  from  Etruria  into  Gallia,  along  the  Li- 
gurian coast,  by  remonng  all  the  barbarians  to  a 
certain  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  During  a  winter 
residence  north  of  Marseille,  near  some  hot  springs, 
he  found  the  place  so  pleasant  that  he  chose  it  as  the 
Bite  of  a  town;  and  here  the  Romans  planted  the 
Latin  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (iiu?),  their  furst 
settlement  north  of  the  Alps  (b.  c.  122).  (Lir. 
Ep,  61.) 

At  this  time,  the  Aedui,  a  people  between  the 
8aAne  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Loire,  were  at  war 
with  the  Allobroges,  whose  allies  were  the  powerful 
people  of  the  Arvemi,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne.  The  Bcnnans  chose  the  party  of  the 
Aedui,  made  an  alliance  with  them,  and  gave  the 
barbarians,  as  Uiey  called  them,  the  grand  title  of 
brothers  and  kinsmen.  (Gaes.  B,  G,  i.  45,  vi.  12.) 
The  consul  Gn.  Domitius,  who  now  commanded  in 
Gallia  (s.a  122),  demanded  of  the  Allobroges  the 
refugee  chiefs  of  the  Salyes.  Bituit  (as  Appian  calls 
him,  perhaps  incorrectly),  king  of  the  Allobroges, 
aent  an  ambassador  to  the  consul,  to  deprecate  his 
anger.  The  ambassador  was  richly  dressed,  and  had 
with  him  a  splendid  train  and  a  number  of  fierce  dogs. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  bard,  who  sung  the  glories 
of  his  king,  of  his  nation,  and  of  the  ambassador; 
but  the  Roman  consul  was  not  moved  by  his  music. 
The  Allobroges  now  crossed  the  hire,  and  found  the 
consul  at  Vindalium,  at  the  junction  of  the  Solgaa 
(^Soi'gue)  and  the  Rhone,  a  little  north  of  Avignon. 
The  Allobro<;es  were  entirely  defeated  (b.  c.  121). 
The  consul  for  this  year,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  came 
with  large  reinforcements,  and  Gn.  Domitius  had  a 
command  under  him.  The  Roman  generals  crossed 
the  /s«re,  and  entered  the  territoiy  of  the  AUobn^es. 
The  Arvemi,  with  their  neighbours  the  Ruteni,  were 
now  ad\iincing  upon  the  Itomans,  who  found  tluit 
they  had  just  crossed  the  Rhone  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Itere. 
(Strab.  p.  191.)  The  king  of  the  Arvemi,  called 
Bituit  by  Livy  (J5|p.  61),  who  was  at  the  head  of 
more  thim  200,000  men,  no  doubt  a  greatly  exagge- 
rated number,  looked  with  contempt  on  the  Roman 
legions,  whom  he  considered  hardly  enough  for  a 
dinner  for  his  dogs.  But  he  soon  discovered  what 
an  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with.  His  men  were  fright- 
ened by  the  elephants  in  the  Roman  army  (Flor.iii.2); 
and  in  the  rout  the  Arverni  fled  across  the  bridge, 
which  broke  under  their  weight,  and  men  and  horses 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  ra^ud  corrent  of  the  Rhone. 
It  appears  that  the  Allobroges  also  were  in  the  battle; 
King  Bituit  wandered  about  the  mountains,  tUl 
Domitins  trsachenHisIy  got  him  into  lus  haods,  and 
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sent  hhn  to  Rome.  The  senate  pat  him  in  prisn  1^ 
Alba,  on  the  lake  Fudnus;  and  they  afterwuds  pA 
his  Mu  Gcsgehtlat  into  their  hands.  The  Arr«ni, 
though  defeated,  were  not  further  mcdested  Inr  tbe 
Romans :  in  fact,  it  was  not  easy  to  enter  tbdr 
country.  But  the  Allobroges  were  declared  Boms 
subjects;  and  the  Rooums  constituted  the  country <a 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhone  as  Ux  north  as  Gevn, 
the  remotest  town  of  the  Alkbroges,  a  Roman  pio- 
vince,  which  they  designated  simply  by  the  nami 
of  Provinda.  Fabius,  who  got  the  name  of  .4Jlo> 
brc^cns  from  his  victory,  and  Domitins,  leconled 
thdr  victory  by  erecting  «  trophy  of  marble  netf 
the  battle-field  (Strab.  p.  185),  or  each  erected 
one;  and  Fabius  built  two  temples.  Dcsmtiu, 
a  worthy  ancestor  of  the  emperor  Nero,  went  abmt 
the  new  province  riding  on  an  elephant,  with  a  root 
of  soldiers  after  him.  (Sueton.  Sero^  c  2.)  YiAxoa 
and  Domitius  had  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  their  rido- 
ries,  in  which  king  Bituit  appeared  in  his  TOiioQi- 
coloured  amoour  and  his  silver  chariot.  The  Prorioeis 
had  now  always  a  Roman  army  in  it,  and  a  Boona 
army  was  always  kept  employed.  The  suocesson  d 
Fabius  extended  the  province,  west  of  the  Bbcoe, 
along  the  Civeimes;  and  the  Hdvii,  Vdcae  Anco- 
mid,  and  Sardones,  at  the  foot  of  the  PTrexes, 
were  induded  in  it  Thej  also  made  an  allisaa 
with  the  Yoleae  Tectosages,  whose  chief  town  «■ 
Tolosa  {Toulowe);  and  thus  they  prepared  the  nj 
for  getting  into  the  basin  of  the  GaroMt.  Tbi 
Romans  had  hitherto  no  passage  into  Gallia  except 
that  along  the  sea.  It  was  to  secure  some  paaafc 
over  the  Alps,  as  it  seems,  that  the  oonsnl  Q.Manans 
Rex  (b.  c.  1 18)  attacked  the  brave  tribe  of  the  Stoesi, 
an  Inalpne  Ligurian  people,  all  of  whom  peikhd, 
either  by  the  sword  of  thdr  enemies  or  by  their  on 
hand.  (Oros.  ▼.  14;  Liv.  Ep,  62.)  A  brief  noti« 
is  preserved  of  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Rootfii 
about  this  time.  The  Scordisd,  a  people  somewM 
about  the  SatfCj  a  Gallic  race,  or  a  mixed  race,  annored 
the  Macedonian  frontier,  and  threatened  Italy.  Tte 
consul  G.  Porcius  Cato  crossed  into  their  oonntiT, 
where  he  and  his  army  perished.  These  avn^ 
people,  however,  still  annoyed  the  Nor^en  GreeU 
whom  they  horribly  maltreated.  It  is  to  these  and 
the  like  mcursions  of  the  Galli  that  Pdybins  seetrs 
to  allude  when  he  says  (ii.  35) :  **  The  alarm  firom  the 
Galatae,  not  only  of  ok^  but  in  my  time  also  tennl 
times,  has  terrified  the  Hellenes."  We  hare  bei«, 
and  in  many  other  places,  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  number  of  Galli  in  the  country  north  d 
Macedonia  and  Epirus. 

The  Roman  dominion  in  the  Pravinda  wis  sa* 
cured  (b.  c.  118)  by  the  establishment  of  Kv^ 
Marcios  {Narbomte\  a  Golonia  Bomana,  on  the 
Atax  (^Aude).  Th«  Romans  thus  coramankd  the 
road  into  Spain  through  the  Eastern  Fjnoeo,  and 
had  an  easy  access  to  thdr  new  fiisods  the  T«- 
tnsages.  They  spared  no  pains  to  secure  and  fln- 
bdlish  the  unportant  position  of  Narixi,  vhich 
became  a  commercial  rival  to  Massilia. 

An  invasion  of  barbarians  from  the  east  of  the 
Rhone  and  north  of  the  Danube  sow  threstened  the 
Roman  dominion.  Livy  {Ep.  63)  speaks  of  ■ 
nation  called  Gimbri  who  entered  the  ooontiy  o*v 
tlie  mountains  north-east  of  the  Adriatie,  tbeoMUitiy 
which  the  Romans  called  Noricum.  This  «» t{|« 
first  tune  that  the  Romans  heard  the  nameof  the 
Gimbri.  (Tadt  Genn.  c.  87.)  Appwa  (*  ^ 
GaU.  xiil)  calls  these  inradn  Tegtoaes.  *»• 
consul  Gn.  Papirios  Carbo  (a.  a  119)  ««■"  ^ 
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Alps  if^ainst  Uwm,  and,  after  oomiog  to  terms  n-Uh 
the  barbariaoB,  treaebeixnulj  attacked  them,  but  he 
lost  a  Irt)^  part  of  his  army,  and  natrowly  escaped 
(b.  a  113).  The  Cimhri  then,  according  to  Ap- 
pian  s  story,  which  i?  worth  very  little,  retreated  to 
the  country  of  the  Galatae  ;  bnt  what  Galatae  are 
meant  we  do  not  know.  Some  few  years  later  Tea- 
tones  and  Cimbri  entered  the  coontry  of  the  Belgae. 
(Cues.  B.  G,  ii.  4.)  This  seems  to  haye  been  a 
freiih  set  of  barbarians  i  Caesar  says  that  the  Belgae 
were  the  only  people  of  Gallia  who  prevented  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  from  inrading  tbdr  territory, 
which  may  be  true  if  he  means  the  Belgae  properly 
BO  called  [Bkloav]  ;  but  it  is  not  exact,  if  he  has 
told  the  truth  in  another  place  (ii.  29),  where  he 
says,  that  the  Aduatud  on  the  Mosa  were  a  part  of 
these  barbarians,  who  were  left  bdiind  to  gnard  the 
cattle  and  baggage,  while  the  rest  moved  on  to  the 
south.  A  short  notice  of  the  terrible  devastations  of 
these  barbarians  is  prsserved  by  Caesar  (^B,  O.  vii. 
77.)  They  ravaged  Celtica;  and  the  people,  who 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  towns,  were  compelled  by 
famine  to  eat  one  another.  From  Celtica  Uie  inva- 
ders passed  into  the  Provinda  ;  and,  in  b.  c.  100, 
the  consul  M.  Jonins  Silanos  was  defeated  by  them 
(Liv.  Ep,  65).  In  b.  o.  107  L.  Cassias  Longinas 
had  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gallia.  The  Tign- 
rini,  one  of  the  Helvetian  pagi,  onder  the  command  of 
Divioo,  were  entering  the  coontry  of  the  Allobrogee, 
who  were  within  the  Pravincia,  and  the  consul  went 
to  meet  them.  The  Roman  commander  fell  in  the 
battle,  and  his  army  was  ignominiously  compelled  to 
pass  under  the  yoke.  The  text  of  Orosias  (v.  15), 
which  is  indoabtedly  oornipt,  states  that  Cassias 
pursued  the  Tigarini  to  the  ooesn,  where  he  was 
defeated;  but  the  Leman  lake  was  probably  the 
place.  (Liv.  Ep,  65.)  L.  Calpnmiua  Piso,  who 
commanded  nnder  Cassios,  perished  in  the  battle. 
He  W88  the  gnmdfather  of  the  Piso  whose  daughter 
Caesar  married  (S.  G,  i.  12).  H.  Aemilius  Scaoms, 
a  legatns  probably  of  Caepio,  the  consul  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  defeated  about  this  time  by  the 
Cimbri,  and  bong  taken  prisoner  was  killed  by  a 
prince  named  Botoriz,  because  he  advised  the  Cimbri 
not  to  invade  Italy.    (Liv.  Ep,  67.) 

In  B.  o.  105  the  consul,  Gn.  Maulius  Maximus, 
was  in  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps,  with  (^  Servilius 
Cae]Ho,  consul  in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  daring 
Caepio*8  consulship,  it  seems,  that  he  todc  and 
plundered  Tolosa,  the  capital  of  the  Volcae  Tec- 
tosagea,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
invading  barbarians,  or  showed  a  disposition  to  do 
sa  (Dion.  Cass.  Frog,  97.)  The  consul  and 
Caepio  were  encamped  separately  near  the  Rhone, 
when  the  barbarians  fell  upon  them,  and  stormed 
one  camp  after  the  other.  The  incredible  number 
of  80,000  Roman  soldiers  is  said  to  have  perished. 
(Liv.  Ep,  67.)  Among  the  Um  who  escaped  was 
Q.  Sertoriua,  who  saved  himself  by  swinmiing  over 
the  Rhone.  After  such  a  victory  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  invaders  advanced  farther  south.  The 
Cimbri  ravaged  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Pyrenees,  and  entered  Spain.  But  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  Celtiberi,  and  returning  into 
Gallia  joined  tiie  Teutones.  The  brief  notices  of 
these  wan  generally  mention  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones together.  We  have  hardly  any  evidence 
whether  they  were  two  people  or  one.  It  is  generally 
aasnmcd  that  the  Teutones  must  be  a  Teatonic  race, 
as  their  name  woold  show ;  but  this  is  not  conclu- 
aive.     The  Cimbri  an  also  supposed  by  some  writers 
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to  be  a  Germanic  people,  thoogh  the  reasons  for  thia 
soppoeition  are  not  sn£Brieut.  Plutarch  (MariuMf 
ell)  has  coUeded  some  of  the  qnnion&  about  the 
origin  and  nationality  of  these  people,  and  nobody  has 
found  out  anything  bettor  yet.  It  was  a  whole 
nation  in  movement,  with  their  waggons,  dogs,  wives, 
and  children.  The  Romans  appointed  C.  Mariua 
consul  for  the  third  time,  b.  c.  103,  to  continue  the 
war  against  the  barbarians.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  province  he  made  the  cat  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Rhone  the  traces  of  wluch  still  remain.  [Fossa 
Mabiaiia.3  Marias  had  with  him  L.  Comelios 
Sulla,  as  legatus,  who  defeated  the  Tectosages,  who 
were  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  and  took  tlieir 
king  Copill  prisoner.  (Plut.  SuUa^  c  4.)  The  bar- 
barians now  divided  themselves  into  two  parts. 
The  Cimbri,  with  the  Helvetic  Tignrini,  crossed 
Helvetia  to  make  their  way  into  Italy  by  the  Tri* 
dentine  Alps.  The  Teutones,  and  a  people  with 
them  named  Ambroncs,  moved  on  towards  the 
Ligurian  country.  (Plut.  Mar.  c  15.)  The  story 
of  the  movements  of  the  barbarians  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  true.  The  fact  of  a  body  of  barbariana 
advandng  along  tbe  Rhone  towards  Italy,  and  of 
another  body  aboat  the  same  time  entering  the  basin 
of  the  Po  from  the  north-east,  is  all  that  we  know. 
C  Marias  (b.  o.  102.),  now  consul  for  the  fourth 
time,  entrenched  hiniself  near  the  junction  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  /a^  while  the  countless  host  of 
barbarians  past  him  on  their  way  to  the  south. 
Marias  followed  the  Teutones,  and  in  a  battle  near 
Aquae  Seztiae  destroyed  and  dispersed  them. 
Their  king  Teutobocchus,  a  gigantic  barbarian,  waa 
made  prisoner,  and  afterwimls  walked  in  Marius* 
triumph  at  Rome.  (Floras,  iii.  8.)  In  the  next 
year,  C.  Marias,  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  with  his 
oclleague  LutaUus  Catulus,  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
the  country  north  of  the  Pa  The  destruction  ci 
these  invaders  kept  Northern  Gallia  quiet  for  a  time, 
and  there  was  no  great  movement  of  the  barbarians 
ontil  b.  o.  58. 

In  the  wars  which  followed  Sulla's  usurpation, 
Q.  Sertorius,  he  who  escaped  from  the  rout  of 
Caepio's  army  on  the  Rhone,  maintained  in  Spain 
the  cause  of  the  Marian  faction  ;  and  many  of  thia 
parly  fled  to  the  Provincia.  Some  of  the  Aquitani 
served  under  Sertorius  in  Spain,  where  they  learned 
the  art  of  war.  (B.  G.  UL  28.)  In  b.  c  78  L. 
Manilios,  prooonsal  of  Gallia,  was  obliged  to  quit 
Aquitania  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  ;  and  the 
legatns,  L.  Valerius  Praeooninus,  was  defeated  and 
killed.  (B.  G,  iii.  20.)  In  b.  o.  76  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  marched  into  Spain  against  Sertorius.  He 
made  his  way  into  the  Provincia,  over  the  Alps, 
by  a  new  route  to  the  Romans,  and  his  road  to 
Narbonne  was  marked  by  blood.  The  Galli  of  the 
Provincia  were  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  Poro- 
peius  gave  the  lands  of  the  Helvii  and  Volcae  Ara- 
comici,  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  the  rising, 
to  the  Massaliots.  (Caes.  B.  C.  I  85.)  Pom- 
pdos  left  M.  Fontdus  governor  of  the  Provincia. 
During  his  administration  the  Provinda  was  in  re- 
bdlion,  and  the  Galli  attacked  both  Massilia  and 
Narbo,  but  Fontdus  drove  them  oSL  He  was  three 
years  in  Gallia,  during  which  time  the  country  was 
drdned  of  its  reaources  to  supply  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Fontdus  was  also 
charged  with  enriching  himself  by  illegal  means; 
and  when  affiurs  were  more  settled,  b.  o.  69,  he  waa 
tried  at  Rome,  on  charges  made  by  the  Allobrogea 
and  Volcae,  lor  the  oflRBnoe  of  Repetundae.    He  w«i 
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defended  by  Cicero ;  part  of  whoee  oeatioii  on  this 
occasion  is  extant. 

Another  goTernor  of  the  Provincia,  daring  b.  c 
66,  65,  C.  Calpumins  Piso  (consol  b.  c  67),  was 
prosecuted  by  G.  Julius  Caesar  b.  a  63  on  a  charge 
of  repetundae  and  other  offences.  Cicero  defended 
him,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

In  the  consulship  of  Cicero  (b.  o.  68)  CatUina 
and  his  desperate  associates  made  proposals  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  AUobroges  who  were  then  at 
Rome.  The  ambassadors  had  come  to  get  protec- 
tion from  the  senate  against  the  greediness  of  the 
Roman  governors.  They  were  oTerwhelmed  with 
debt,  both  the  state  and  individuals;  a  common 
oompbunt  of  the  prorincial  subjects  of  Home.  The 
Romans  levied  heavy  ccmtributions  on  those  people 
who  had  made  most  resistance,  and  both  com- 
munities and  individuals  felt  it«  Besides  this,  the 
Gallic  cultivator  seems  to  have  been  always  in  debt. 
He  borrowed  money  from  the  Roman  negotiatores  at 
a  high  rate,  and  his  profits  would  be  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money.  The  pro> 
fitabie  business  of  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  was  in 
the  hands  of  Romans,  who  probably  got  the  exclusive 
use  of  much  of  the  pasture  land.  As  the  AUobroges 
were  a  conquered  people,  we  may  oonjectnra  that 
their  waste  lands  had  been  seized  by  the  Roman 
state,  and  were  covered  with  the  flocks  of  Romans 
who  paid  to  the  Roman  treasury  a  small  sum  for 
the  right  c^  pasture.  P.  Quinctins,  for  whom  Cicero 
made  a  speech  which  is  extant,  had  a  good  business  in 
Gallia  as  a  flock 'master  ("  Pecuaria  res  satb  ampla,** 
fro  P.  Qtf  nctio^  c.  3)  A  Roman  named  Umbrenus, 
who  had  been  a  **  negotiator  ^  in  Gallia,  undertook 
to  open  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  to  the  AUobroges, 
and  he  promised  them  great  things  if  their  nation 
would  join  in  the  rising.  From  fear,  however,  or 
some  other  cause,  the  AUobroges  betrayed  the  conspi- 
ratore  to  the  consul  Cicero.  (Sallust,  Cat,  40 ;  Appian, 
B.  C  ii.  4.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ambas- 
sadors got  anything  for  their  pains,  though  they 
well  deserved  it  There  were  signs  c^  insurrection 
in  Southern  Italy  as  weU  as  in  Gallia  Citerior  and 
Ulterior,  and  the  revelations  of  the  ambassadors 
saved  Rome  at  least  from  a  civil  war. 

The  AUobroges  at  home  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  mission  to  Rome,  for  they  rose  against  the 
Romans,  and  ravaged  the  country  about  JVitir6ofifie. 
ManUus  Lentinus,  a  legatos  of  the  governor  C. 
I^oniptinus,  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
anrij  near  the  Itere,  having  fallen  into  an  ambus- 
cade laid  by  Catugnat,  the  commander  of  the  GaUi. 
By  sending  fresh  forces  across  the  Rhone,  Pomptinus 
defeated  the  Galli  near  Solonium  (perhaps  <$ai2ofMis), 
and  ended  the  war  by  taking  the  place.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  47;  Liv.  EpU.  103.) 

Though  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give  as  no 
satisfactory  information  about  the  Cimbri  and  Ten- 
tones,  they  are  quite  clear  about  the  people  whom 
they  call  Geraiani.  The  Germani  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  the  Helvetii,  with 
whom  they  were  constantly  fighting  (Caes.  B.  G. 
LI),  aifd  to  the  other  Celtic  and  Belgic  peo|des 
who  lived  along  the  Rhine  from  the  territories  of 
the  Helvetii  northward.  The  Gennani  had  got  a 
f  loting  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae  long  before 
Caesar^s  time  [Bblaak]  ;  and  the  Tribocci,  also  a 
German  people,  were  settled  in  the  plain  between 
the  VoigeM  and  the  Rhine  about  Sira$Amrg^  and 
eonsaqoently  within  the  limits  of  the  Celtae.  A 
quarrel  between  the  Aedai,  who  were  east  of  the 
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Sa^  and  in  the  vaUey  ot  the  DotAt^  brooglii  fiv«k 
I  Germans  into  GaUia.     One  matter  in  dispute  w 
the  tolls  on  the  navigation  of  the  Arar.    (Stnh. 
p  192.)     The  Sequani  made  an  allianee  with  ibe 
Arvemi  to  annoy  the  Aedui  on  one  side,  and  m. 
the  other  they  brought  over  the  Rhine  Ariori^ttrv, 
a  chief  of  the  Soevi.     The  German  came  with  his 
hardy  men,  and  soon   reduced  the  Aedni  to  nb- 
mission.     An  Aeduan  named  Dtvitaacna,  a  Drdd, 
who  had  the  title  and  rank  of  Vergobretna,  cscaptd 
into  the  Provincia,  and  thence  made  bis  way  to  Rxof 
to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  the  German.  (C:us. 
B,  G.  I  Sa)     Cicero  (de  DMn.  L  40)  cntertaisad 
this  learned  Celt  at  Rome,  and  his  brother  Qaicta 
was  acquainted  with   him  when    he   was   one  of 
Caesar's  legati  in  the  Gallic  War.     Arioviatna,  sf-jr 
defeating  the  Aedui,  Uxk  possessian  of  am  tkrd 
part  of  the  lands  of  his  friends  the  Sequani ;  am*, 
as  new  comers  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  had 
to  be  provided  with  lands,  he  demanded  of  the  Sequad 
anuther  Udrd.  (J9.  ^.  L  31.)     This  was  the  stale  ef 
affiurs  in  thatpaitof  Gallia  when  (b.  c  60)  a  ramoor 
reached  Rome  that  the  Helvetii  were  javparix^  fie 
move  from  their  coontry.  (B.  G.  L  2.)    The  Bomsv 
had  already  suffered  from  the  arms  of  the  Hgnriin 
one  of  the  four  Helvetic  pagL     This  moreoicnt  <i 
a  whole  people  was  an  attempt  to  seize  the  snpn- 
macy  of  GalUa,  and  in  the  end  to  ^ject  the  Romans. 
In  B.  c.  59  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  oon»a] ;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  during  this  year  Gallia  was  qoiet,  partly 
owing  to  Caesar's  own  contrivance,  perhaps  fer  it 
was  daring  his  consulship  that  the  savage  <jefnsa 
Ariovistus  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  **  Ba 
atque  amicns  "  (A  G.  i.  35)  by  the  Ronuui  aeoalc 
Caesar  obtained  for  his  **  provincia,**  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship,  Gallia  Cisalpina    and 
lUyricom,  with  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps^  for  five 
years ;  and  he  had  a  general  coamuasiQO  fat  dau^ 
what  he  liked  north  oS  the  Alps  nnder  the  name 
of  protecting  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  BnoiaB 
people.  (B,  G.  i.  35.)     Early  in  b.  c.  58  he  hesid 
that  the  Helvetii  were  beginning  to  mov«  finom  tfaor 
countiy,  and  the  road  they  were  going  to  take  wu 
through    the    Provinda.     Caesar    hastilj   qutt^ 
Rome,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  in  a  few  daja  he  wm 
at  Geneva. 

The  conquest  of  Gallia  by  Caesar  ia  toJd  witk 
great  brevity  by  himself.     His  porpoae  was  to  de- 
scnbe  his  military  operations,  and  he  teOs  vs  very 
little  more  about  Gsliia  than  what  strictlr  bcloD|^ 
to  the  matter.     In  one  instance  (vL  1 1 — ^SO)  be  has 
made  a  digression  to  speak  of  the  institatioitt  a^ 
manners  of  the  people;  bat  he  has  given  no  de- 
scription of  the  country  except  his  brief  introdoc 
tion  {B.  G.  i.  1).     All  the  rest  that  we  learn  ah*«k 
the  ooontiy  and  the  people  is  told  as  part  </  hk 
militaxy  operations ;  but  we  may  leara  from  it  man 
of  the  state  of  Gallia  than  from  the  learned  Union 
of  a  modern  compiler.     His  war  with  the  Hclnxii 
may  be  more  conveniently  spoken  of  ondrr  that 
heaiding.  [Hklyktii.]     After  driving  thb  nation 
back  to  their  homes  he  w«it  against  the  Gcsmsa 
Ariovistus.   His  coarse  was  to  Vesontio  (  frnw^tw). 
the  capital  of  the  Sequani,  on  the  DoiAg,  the  poa- 
tion  of  which  he  has  weU  described.    From  Bemm^tm 
the  direction  of  his  march  is  not  dearly  stated  :  bat 
he  reached  a  large  plain,  and  defeated  Ariovistas 
five  miles  from  the  Rhine ;  fcr  five  mike  is  the  true 
reading,not  fifty.  (Caes.  B.  G.  L  31—54.)  The  huth 
was  fought  in  the  plain  between  the  rcsyes  and  the 
Rhine,  somewhere  north  of  Bik.    Ilethin§  nun  as 
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Mid  of  Germans  in  this  part  of  GaIIIa  after  the 
battle  near  the  Rhine :  the  news  of  the  defeat  pre- 
rented  others  from  coming  over.    Caesar  only  came 
Into  the  oonntiy  of  the  Seqnani  to  drive  ont  the 
Germans,  hot  he  left  his  armj  there  for  the  winter, 
and  crossed  the  moontains  into  Cisaljune  Gallia  to 
bold  his  circuits  ("  ctmventoB  agere,"  B.  G,  i.  54). 
tn  the  winter  the  Belgic  naticms  formed  a  union  to 
defend  themsdves,  for  they  suspected  that  Caesar 
would  attack  them  after  he  had  redoced  the  country 
of  the  Celtae.    They  were  ui^ged  to  arms  by  some 
of  the  Celtae,  who  did  not  like  to  see  the  Romans 
wintering   in   their    oountiy.     Caesar,  who  gives 
these   reasons  for  the  combination  of  the  Belgae, 
adds  another;   that  the  great  men  in  Gallia,  and 
those  who  had  the  means  of  hiring  followers,  were 
accustomed  to  usurp  royal  power  whenever  they  had 
a  chance,  and,  if  the  Roman  dominion  were  esta- 
blished, they  knew  this  mode  of  making  what  their 
modem  imitatore  call  a  "  coup  d'etat  **  would  not  be 
possible  (^B.  G»  ii.  1).     Caesar  in  his  Commentarii 
mentions  several  instances  of  this  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion.    His  second  book  contains  his  history  of  the 
war  with  the  Belgae  (b.  c  57).     The  Remi  sub- 
mitted  from   the   firet.     The   submission   of  the 
Suessiones,  Bellovaci,  and  Ambiani  followed.     He 
defeated  the  Nervii  and  their  allies  in  a  great  battle 
on  the  Sabis  (Sam&re) ;  and  thai  took  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Aduatuci,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni.  {B.  G,  ii.  29.)     The  sur- 
vivors of  the  Aduatuci  were  sold,  and  the  number 
reported  to  Caeear  was  53,000.     They  were  pur- 
chased by  the  mercatores  who  of  old  followed  the 
Roman  camp  (Liv.  z.  12)  and  followed  Caesar's 
camp  (^.  G.  vi.  31).    We  do  not  see  how  the  mer- 
catores conld  make  anything  of  their  bargain,  unless 
they  had  some  escort  to  assist  in  conveying  the 
slaves  to  the  nearest  market,  which  would  be  the 
Provincia;  ra*  it  may  be  that  the  Belgians  would 
have  no  objections  to  buy  a  few  of  theise  intrudera. 
The  sale  of  slaves  was  one  way  that  Caesar  had  of 
raising    money.    After  the  great  battle  with  the 
Nervii,  P.  Crassus  with  a  single  legion  was  sent  to 
the   Veneti,  Unelli,   Osismi,  Curiosolitae,  Sesuvii, 
Aulerci,  and  Redones,  wh<nn  Caesar  calls  **  the  mari- 
time states  which  border  on  the  Ocean."    All  these 
people  submitted  to  a  mere  youth  at  the  head  of  a 
few  thousand  men.     The  Transhenane  Germans  also 
lent  to  Caesar  to  proffer  hostages  and  to  do  as  they 
were  bid.     The  proconsul  was  in  a  hurry  to  visit 
Italy  and  lUyricum,  and  he  told  the  Germans  to 
oome  and  see  him  the  next  summer.     We  have  no 
eridprce  of  the  Roman  armies  having  been  led  north 
of  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  before  Caesar's  Belgian 
canipaign.     The   rapidity  of  his   movements,   his 
success,  and  hb  savage  treatment  of  those  who  re- 
•iated,  struck  terror  into  the  barbarians.    He  placed 
his  aoldiere  in  winter  quartere  between  the  Sehui 
and  the  LtOtre^KoA  south  of  the  Loire,  in  the  territory 
of  the   Camutes,  Andes,  and  Turones,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  Italy.  (£.  G.  ii.  35.) 

Caesar  sent  a  legion  and  some  cavalry  under  Ser. 
Galba  to  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates, 
Yeragri,  and  Seduni,  who  occupied  the  country  from 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  AUobroges  and 
the  Leinan  lake  to  the  highest  Alps.  They  were 
in  the  great  valley  called  the  Vallais,  between  the 
Bemeee  and  the  Pennine  Alps.  Galba  placed  part 
of  hia  troops  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates,  who 
were  nearest  to  the  lake,  and  he  fixed  himself  with 
the  remainder  at  Octodurus  (^Martigny).    Caesar 
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aays  that  fhe  purpose  of  Galba*s  missioo  was  to 
clear  the  pass  over  the  Alps  by  which  the  **  mer- 
catores "  were  accustomed  to  go  at  great  risk  and 
with  the  payment  of  heavy  tolls.  These  "mer- 
catores "  were  the  enterprising  Italian  trsdos  who 
crossed  the  pass  of  the  GreatSi,  Bernard  from  Cis- 
alpine Gallia  to  carry  their  wares  among  the  (jalli. 
Galba  was  attacked  by  the  people  in  his  quarters 
at  Octodurus,  which  he  left  after  driving  off  the 
enemy ;  and,  retreating  through  the  country  of  the 
Nantuates  into  the  territory  of  the  AUobroges,  where 
he  was  within  the  Provincia,  he  spent  Uie  winter 
there.  (J9.  G.  iii.  7.) 

Caesar  was  recalled  from  Italy  (b.  c.  56)  by  a 
rising  of  the  maritime  states,  whose  submission  had 
perhaps  only  been  made  to  gain  time;  but  the  im* 
mediate  provocation  was  the  demand  for  supplies 
made  on  some  of  them  by  P.  Crassus,  who  was  win- 
tering somewhere  about  Angert  with  a  legion.  The 
moven  of  this  war  were  the  Veneti,  a  skilful  mari- 
time people,  who  had  many  ships  with  which  they 
traded  to  Britain.  (J9.  G.  iii.  8.)  Caesar's  cam- 
paign against  these  states,  and  the  sea-fight,  are  one 
of  the  most  difiicult  parts  of  the  Commentarii  to  ex- 
plain [Venrti.]  He  defeated  the  fleet  of  the 
Veneti;  and  Q.  Titurius  entered  the  country  of  the 
Unelli,  who  submitted.  Before  the  battle  Caesar 
sent  P.  Crassus  into  Aquitania  with  twelve  cohorts, 
to  prevent  the  Aquitani  from  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Armoric  states.  Crassus  first  defeated  the  So- 
tiates,  who  lived  about  the  modem  8oa^  between  Auch 
and  Bazaa,  {B.  G.  iii.  21.)  The  Vocates  and  Ta- 
rusates,  who  were  next  attacked,  sent  for  aid  from 
Spain,  which  is  some  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
relationship  of  these  Aquitani  to  some  of  the  Spanish 
peoples.  [Aqcitani]  The  Spanish  auxiliaries 
whom  Caesar  names  were  Cantabri.  (B.  G.  iii.  26.) 
After  defeating  the  Aquitani  and  their  Spanish  alUes 
in  the  wide  plains  south  of  the  Gironde^  Crassus  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  greater  part  of  Aqui- 
tania; the  names  of  the  peoples  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  {B,  G,  iii.  27.)  The  position  of  several  of 
these  tribes  can  be  determined ;  but  the  position  of 
othere  is  uncertain. 

The  summer  was  near  ended,  and  Caesar  had  put 
down  all  his  enemira  except  the  Morini  and  Menapli, 
who  were  in  arms.  The  Morini  lived  along  the 
channel,  from  Gesoriacum  {Boulogne)  northwards  at 
least  as  far  as  Castellum  Morinorum  (  Ccutet).  [Cas- 
TELX.U1C  MoRiMORUM.]  The  enemy  fled  into  the 
forests  and  marshes,  where  the  Romans  followed 
them,  not  without  loss.  Caesar  began  to  cut  a  road 
through  the  forests,  and  he  had  just  reached  the 
enemy,  when  the  heavy  rains  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire. (J9.  (r.  iii.  29.)  Before  taking  leave  of  the 
Morini  he  wasted  their  lands,  and  burnt  all  the  build- 
ings that  he  could  reach.  He  placed  his  army  in 
quartere  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire^  in  the 
country  of  the  Auleroi  and  Lexovii. 

In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  55)  the  Usipetes,  whom 
Caesar  calls  Germani  (iv.  1),  and  the  Tenctheri, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  fell  on  the  Menapii.  These 
invaden  wen  themselves  driven  on  by  more  power- 
ful enemies,  the  Snevi,  whose  habits  Caesar  describes 
(B.  G.  iv.  1);  and  he  states  that  the  "  mercatores** 
used  to  go  into  their  country.  Here  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  Roman  proconsul  to  the  fact  of  mer- 
catores crossing  the  Rhine  into  Germany  before  the 
Roman  arms  had  beoa  carried  over  the  river.  It  ia 
here  assumed  that  these  mercatores  were  Italians. 
Caesar  determined  to  stop  these  German  invaders. 
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wfao^  afUr  liTing  od  tbe  Menapii  during  the  winter, 
had  mofVBd  south  into  the  territories  of  Uie  EbnroiMB 
and  the  Condroai,  who  were  dependents  of  the  Tre- 
▼iri.  The  Germans  had  got  as  fiu*  sonth  as  lAe^ 
when  Caesar  came  towards  them.  He  tells  as  his 
own  storjr  of  the  treacherous  dealing  of  the  Germani 
with  him,  but  he  also  shows  that  he  was  quite  a 
match  for  them  in  canning.  The  Germans  at  last 
were  fallen  upon  by  the  Romans  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mosa  and  Rhenus  (**  ad  confluentem  Moeae  et 
Rheoif"  as  it  is  in  Caesar*s  text,  iv.  15),  where  those 
who  escaped  the  Roman  sword  were  drowned  in  the 
river.  There  is  a  great  difiference  of  opinion  about 
the  explanation  of  this  campaign.  Bat  the  writer 
still  thinks  that  this  river  Mosa  is  the  Motel,  and 
that  the  Germans  were  beaten  and  drowned  near 
CcMenM.  A  little  below  CobUnM^  if  this  explanation 
b  accepted,  and  between  CoblenM  and  Andemackf 
Caesar  built  a  wooden  bridge  on  which  he  passed 
•  «ver  the  Rhine  to  the  German  side  (B.  G.  iv.  1 7). 
lather  to  make  a  dijtfday  of  R(»nan  power  than  for 
any  other  purpoaes.  He  stayed  eighteen  days  in 
Germany,  and  returning  into  Gallia  destroyed  his 
bridge  (iv.  19).  The  re>t  of  the  summer  was  oc- 
culted with  Caesar's  first  expedition  to  Britain,  the 
immediate  motive  for  which,  he  says,  was  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  of  aid  b«ng  sup|Jied  from 
Britain  to  the  Roman  enemies  in  almost  all  the 
Gallic  wars.  {B.  G.  iv.  20.)  The  fact  may  be  true 
or  not:  he  does  not  say  Uiat  it  was  so.  He  has 
mentioned  one  occasion  (j5.  G.  iil  9)  when  the  Ve- 
neti  sent  to  Britain  for  aid;  but  he  does  not  say  that 
it  came.  What  he  says  (iv.  20)  may  be  fairly  in* 
terpreted  to  apply  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Galli  before  his  time,  as  well  as  to  his  own  time. 
Caesar  remarks  that  "  few  persons  *'  went  to  Britain 
except  "  mercatores,"  and  they  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  coast  and  the  parts  which  were  opposite  to 
Gallia.  These  "  mercatores "  may  have  been  Ita- 
lians from  tlie  Provincia,  and  also  Galli.  One  would 
suppose  that  in  thoMC  days  nobody  would  go  to  Bri- 
tain except  traders,  but  Caesar's  expression  of  **  few 
persons"  is  explained  by  other  parts  of  his  work. 
\B.  G.  ii.  14.)  Political  refugees  used  to  run  away 
from  Gallia  to  Britain.  Caesar  sailed  from  Portus 
Itius  (  Wiuant\  and  landed  about  Deal  on  the  Kent 
coast.  On  his  return  to  the  French  coast  the  Mo- 
rini,  whom  he  had  left  on  good  terms,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  plundering  some  300  Romans,  who 
had  landed  on  a  different  part  of  the  coast  from  the 
rest  of  the  troops  (iv.  37).  But  the  Morini  got 
nothing  by  their  treachery;  and  they  lost  many  of 
their  men  in  the  pursuit  by  the  Roman  cavalry.  La- 
bienus  also  entered  their  country,  and  the  Morini 
submitted ;  for  this  autumn  had  been  a  dry  srason, 
and  the  Romans  were  not  stopped  by  the  watere. 
The  country  of  the  Menapii,  who  lived  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Lower  Mosa,  was  meroilessly  ravaged 
this  autumn.  The  people  hid  themselves  in  their 
thickest  forests,  whUe  the  Romans  wasted  their 
lands,  cut  down  the  corn,  and  burnt  the  buildings. 
(B.  G.  iv.  38.)  Caesar  placed  all  his  men  in  winter 
quarters  within  the  territory  of  the  Belgae. 

Caesar  prepared  for  his  invasion  of  Britain  in  b.  a 
54  by  building  a  great  namber  of  ships  in  Gallia, 
but  hie  had  to  get  from  Spain  the  materiab  for  fitting 
them  out  (^B.  G.  v.  1.)  In  this  spring  he  vihited 
the  country  of  the  Treviri,  who  were  on  the  Rhine 
above  and  below  CoblenM  and  he  settled  the  disputes 
between  the  two  factions.  These  Gallic  states  were 
continually  distracted  by  quarrels  among  tlie  chief 
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peopK  Caesar  sailed  oo  his  seooiid  expedkieQ  H 
BiUain  from  Portos  Itiua,  and  bunded  on  the  saim 
part  of  the  Britidi  coast  aa  in  hia  first  «xpedit>«. 
{r.  G.  ▼.  8—23.)  On  his  reCam  lie  found  that  tat 
harvest  had  failed  in  Gallia,  which  made  it  nwyaiwy 
fbr  him  to  disperse  hia  troops  in  winter  qnarfcen  (v. 
24).  He  had  various  ways  of  keeping  the  GaSl 
quiet  If  he  found  a  man  who  coold  be  iisefii]  aad 
was  fit  for  the  place,  he  would  make  him  a  kin^,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tasget,  who  was  a  man  of  high  nciK 
among  the  Camutes,  for  his  anoeaton  bad  bdd  nrpX 
power.  Caesar,  finding  Tasget  useful,  i«stoied  faia 
to  his  ancestral  rank ;  but  in  the  third  year  of  ba 
reign  he  was  murdered,  and  a  great  nimiber  of  prr- 
sons  were  imfdicated  in  the  ooDspiracy.  (IL  G.  v. 
25.)  In  this  winter  the  Romans  bad  a  great  lass; 
a  division  of  the  army  was  cut  off  in  the  ooantzr  of 
the  Eburones;  and  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  M. 
Cioeroy  had  great  difficulty  in  defiendin^  hia  camp 
against  the  Nervu  till  Caeasr  came  to  bis  *"»!*•■»■"■> 
{B.  (7.  T.  38 — 52.)  Caesar  spent  all  this  winter  in 
Gallia.  Things  were  in  too  disturbed  a  state  to  let 
him  leave.  The  Senones  had  a  king,  Cavarin,  whan 
Caesar  had  made  than  a  present  oC  They  were 
going  to  put  their  king  to  ^th  by  a  detcrmiitttiaB 
of  the  whok  peofde,  or  the  senate  at  least  (pul^leo 
consilio);  but  the  king,  hearing  of  their  desigss, 
escaped  to  his  friend  t^  proconsuL  Caesar  sum* 
moned  the  senate  of  tbe  Stones,  and  the  senate  re- 
fused to  come.  In  this  winter  tiie  Treviri  attacked 
the  camp  of  Labienus,  who  was  on  thra-  bordeis; 
but  IndudoRur^  the  lesderof  the  Treviri,  was  kilfed, 
and  the  assailants  were  defeated.  {B.  G.  t.  58.) 

In  B.  c.  53,  Caesar,  expecting  freah  trembles  ia 
Gallia,  increased  his  forces.    (^.G.  vi  1.)     After 
checking  a  rising  of  the  Nervii,  he  somnMned  tli0 
states  of  Gallia  to  assemble  in  tiie  spring,  as  his 
practice  had  been,  and  all  came  except  the  Caraate^ 
Senones,  and  Treviri.      He  does  not   menCion  tba 
phu.'e  to  which  they  were  sununoned :  bat  he  mond 
the  meeting  to  Lutetia  Paiisiorum  (Aww),  m  crift 
to  be  nearer  to  the  Senones,  who  soon  sobcnitted,  aad 
also  the  Carnntes.     (B.  G.  vi.  4.)      His  pciaripa 
business  now  was  with  the  Treviri  and  AmbBonXy 
king  of  the  Eburones,  who  had  cot  off  tbe  Soasa 
troops  in  the  previous  winter.     The  Meoapii  wcie 
friends  to  Ambiorix,  and  they  had  been  gnil^  tf 
the  insolence  of  never  having  sent  ambassadors  to 
Caesar.    He  entered  their  coontiy  with  his  Ibroes  ia 
three  divisions,  burnt  as  usual  all  that  be  came  near, 
and  carried  off  many  head  of  cattle  and  many  pri> 
soners.  {B.  G.  vL  6.)    This  brought  th«n  to  terms; 
and  the  proccmsul  without  dela}  set  off  to  puaah 
the  Treviri,  who  had  got  Ambiorix  some   friends 
among  the  Germans  east  of  the   Rhine.      Bc£ae 
Caesar  came  Labienus  bad  defeated  the  Treviri :  utd 
on  his  arrival  Caesar  built  a  second  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  a  little  above  tbe  place  where  ha 
built  the  firet,  and  went  a  seocaid  tune  into  Gcr- 
mania.    (J?.  G.  vi.  9.)     This  second  paasage  of  the 
Rhine  was  not  marked  by  any  great  event     The 
Ubii,  a  nation  on  Uie  east  bank,  who  will  afterwards 
appear  on  the  Gallic  ade,  humbly  submitted;  aad! 
Caesar,  finding  that  his  real  enemies  en  the  Gennaa 
side  were  the  Suevi,  made  inquiries  about  them. 
They  had  retired  with  all  their  focees  a  loi^  way, 
and  planted  themselves  at  the  place  where  a  fuest  «f 
boniKiless  extent  oommeooed.      There  they  were 
waiting  iw  tbe  Romans,  who  prudently  tamed  xkor 
backs  on  the  Suevi  and  returned  by  their  bridge  (ri. 
10).     Being  bent  on  takiqg  AmhioriK,  wIm  h*d 
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done  him  ao  much  miachief,  CMsar  «ntarad  the 
oooDtiy  of  the  EbaroneB.  He  left  his  heavy  m»- 
terial  with  Q.  Cicero  at  Aduatuca,  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  troops  that  had  bioen  destroyed  the 
year  before.  (B.  G.  yi.  32.)  Adoataca  seems  to  be 
the  site  of  Ton^em^  and,  as  Caesar  says  that  it  was 
•boat  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  the  Ebarones,  it 
fixes  their  positioD.  [Aduatuca  {  Eburomes.] 
While  Caesar  was  wasting  the  lands  <^  this  unfbr- 
tnoate  people,  some  Germans,  Sigambri,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  feU  on  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero.  (J9.  G.  vi. 
35.)  Caesar  returned  to  the  camp,  bat  the  Sigam- 
bri had  time  to  get  safe  off  with  their  booty.  (j5.  G. 
Ti.  41.)  Again  he  set  oat  to  vex  the  Eburones,  as 
he  expressesi  it;  and  we  have  his  own  word  for  what 
he  did :  he  burnt  eveiy  boilding  that  he  oould  see, 
drove  off  the  cattle,  and  the  com  that  his  men  and 
beasts  did  nut  c<Hisame  was  laid  by  the  rains.  He 
left  the  country  with  the  belief  that,  if  any  of  the 
Eburones  had  escaped  him,  they  would  die  of  hanger. 
CB  G.  vi.  43.) 

After  this  merciless  devastation  Caesar  summoned 
the  states  of  Gallia  to  DuiDcortorum  (/ZAetms), 
where  he  made  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Senones  and  Carnutes.  Acco,  who  had  been  the 
canse  of  the  rising,  was  flogged  to  death  ;  and  his 
accomplices  ran  away.  (B.  G,  vi.  44.)  Caesar  put 
his  troops  in  quarters  among  the  Treviri,  the  Lin- 
g(Hies,  a  people  who  had  always  been  quiet,  and  at 
Agendicum  (5en«),  the  chief  town  of  the  Senones. 
He  went  into  Italy  to  hold  the  conrentus. 

The  Galli,  hearing  of  duturbances  at  Bome  this 
winter,  thought  that  Caesar  would  be  detained  in 
ItAly  (B.  G.  vii.  I),  and  this  would  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  getting  rid  of  the  Romans.  The  Car- 
nutes began,  and  the  Arvemi  next  rose  under  a 
brave  and  skilful  commander  Vercingetorix,  who 
stirred  up  the  Galli  north  and  west  of  the  Arvemi 
as  far  as  the  ocean.  This  brought  Caesar  into  the 
Proviicia  in  the  depth  of  winter.  (J9.  G.  i.  52.) 
Ue  cut  his  way  through  the  snows  on  the  Cevermes, 
sis  feet  deep,  and  came  down  on  the  Arvemi,  who 
did  not  expect  him  by  that  way.  {B.  G.  vii.  8.)  But 
Caesar  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercingetorix, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Arvemi,  advanced  to 
their  aid  from  the  conntry  of  the  Bitoriges,  whom 
he  bad  brought  over  to  his  side.  Unless  Caesar 
could  collect  his  scattered  forces,,  he  could  not  make 
Lead  against  Vercingetorix.  He  resolved  to  do  this 
himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  men,  whom 
he  left  under  the  care  of  Brutus;  he  went  across  the 
Cevennet  again  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  Vienna 
(  Vienne)  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  found  some  newly 
raided  troops  of  horse,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble  there.  From  Vienna  he  travelled  day  and 
night  to  the  conntry  of  the  Llngones,  where  he  had 
two  legions.  Having  reached  these  troops,  he  sum- 
moned the  rest  of  his  forces  from  the  country  of  the 
Senones  and  the  Treviri,  and  got  them  all  together 
before  the  Arvemi  oould  hear  of  his  approach.  He 
left  two  legions  and  all  his  heavy  material  at  Sens, 
and  set  out  towards  the  country  of  his  allies,  the 
Boii,  between  the  AUier  and  the  Zotre,  whom  Ver- 
cingetorix was  threatening.  His  march  was  rapid 
and  terrible.  In  two  days  he  took  Vellaunodunum, 
a  town  of  the  Senones,  and  then  came  right  upon 
Genabnm  (^Orlearu)  on  the  Loire,  where  the  Car- 
nutes, at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  had  mur- 
dered the  Roman  *'  negoCiatores  *'  who  were  living 
there.  [Gekabum.]  He  broke  into  the  town, 
which  his  men  sacked ;  he  let\  it  in  flames,  and 
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craned  the  Loire.  (B,  O.  vii.  1 1.)  He  was  now  m 
the  oountxy  of  the  Bitoriges  (Aem).  The  first 
town  that  he  took  was  Noviodunum.  He  then  came 
on  the  capital  Avaricom  {Bottrffui)^  which  was 
defended  by  a  strong  wall,  made  with  great  skill 
The  Galli  had  a  way  of  building  their  town  walls, 
which  Caesar  deacribes  very  briefly  and  very  well 
(J3.  G.  vii.  23) ;  this  people  had  made  some  progress 
in  the  art  of  defending  places.  The  siege  was  a 
work  of  great  difiiculty,  and  the  sufferings  of  th« 
Roman  soldiers  were  extreme;  for  it  was  winter, 
and  they  had  to  work  in  the  mud,  the  cold,  and  in 
contmual  rain.  The  Roman  commander  tells  the 
end  of  the  affair  in  a  few  words  (^.  G,  viL  28)  t 
**  The  soldiers,  whose  passions  were  roused  by  the 
massacre  at  Genabnm  and  their  own  snfifirings, 
spared  neither  the  helpless  through  age,  nor  the 
women,  nor  the  children ;  out  of  the  whole  number, 
who  were  about  40,000,  only  800,  who  had  hurried 
out  of  the  place  on  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  invading 
enemy,  escaped  safe  to  Vercingetorix." 

Caesar  found  stores  in  Avaricum,  and,  the  winter 
being  over,  he  was  ready  fur  a  regnlar  campaign. 
But  he  had  finit  to  settle  a  domestic  dispute  among 
the  Aedui.  (J3.  G.  viL  32.)  Two  men  had  been 
elected  to  the  chief  magistracy,  an  annual  office,  and 
the  constitution  allowed  only  one.  The  whole  state 
was  *in  arms,  one  party  against  the  other.  Caesar 
summoned  the  Aedui  to  Decetia  (D^ctse),  an  island 
on  the  Loirey  and  settled  tlie  dispute  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  men.  He  exhorted  the  Aedui  to  give 
him  their  assistance  in  the  war,  with  fair  promises 
of  what  he  would  do  for  them  after  Gallia  was 
completely  subdued.  The  position  of  the  Aedai, 
between  the  Upper  Loire  and  the  Sa&ne,  made  their 
alliance  most  important  for  the  Romans.  It  was 
the  easiest  line  of  conmiunication  between  the  north 
part  of  the  Provincia  and  the  basin  of  the  Seme,  Cae- 
sar was  still  afraid  of  the  Senones  and  the  Parisii,  and 
he  sent  Lt-bieuus  with  four  legions  into  that  country. 
[Paribii.]  He  marched  south  with  six  legions, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  hill  town  of  Ger- 
govia,  in  the  country  of  the  Arvemi,  in  the  apper 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  AUier.  This,  his  most 
signal  failure  in  Gallia,  is  <old  in  another  place. 
[Gbrgovia.]  After  his  defeat  before  Gergovia 
Caesar  was  in  great  straits.  He  moved  northwards 
to  join  Labienus ;  but  his  treacherous  friends,  the 
Aedui,  seized  Noviodunum  (afterwards  Neviraum, 
Nevers)  on  the  Lo^re,  where  Caesar  had  great  stores, 
and  the  booty  that  he  had  got  in  the  Gallic  War. 
(^B.  G.  vii.  55.)  His  military  chest  also  was  there. 
His  enemies  lined  the  banks  of  the  Loire  with 
troops,  and  the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted 
snows  wss  difficult  to  pass.  He  could  not  think  of  re- 
treatiug.  It  would  be  a  confession  that  he  was  beaten. 
Nor  could  he  attempt  to  cross  the  Civennea^  where 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable ;  besides,  Labienus 
was  on  the  Seme,  and  he  was  afi^id  that  he  woald 
be  cut  off.  Nothing  remained  but  to  crou  the  river, 
which  he  accomplished.  He  fbnnd  com  and  cattle 
on  the  east  side,  and  was  joined  by  Labienus,  who 
was  as  lucky  as  himself  in  escaping  from  a  very 
dangerous  position  (B.  G.  vii.  57 — 62),  and  getting 
safe  to  Seng.  All  Central  and  Westem  Gallia  was 
now  in  arms,  and  Vercingetorix  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  Remi  and  Lingones  still  stuck 
to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  the  Treviri,  who  were 
kept  busy  by  their  German  neighbours,  sent  aid  to 
neither  side.  Vercngetorix  bestirred  himself  to 
roQse  all  the  country  sgainst  the  Roman  proconsoL 
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He  pushed  on  the  Gaboli,  and  some  of  the  Aireml 
against  the  HelTiif  who  were  within  the  Pronncia ; 
and  the  Bateni  and  Gadnrci  were  sent  to  ravage  the 
huid  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  who  were  also  within 
tho  ProTinda.  {B,  0,  vii.  64.)  Caesar,  knowing 
that  the  enemj  was  snperior  in  cavaliy,  and  that  aU 
the  roads  into  the  Provincia  and  Italy  were  blocked 
up,  got  cavaliy  frinn  over  the  Rhine,  from  some  of 
his  German  friends  there,  and  light  tnxips  who 
fought  among  the  cavalry  after  German  fiishion. 
The  proconsul,  however,  had  an  eye  to  the  safety  of 
the  Provincia,  and  he  began  to  move  through  the 
borders  of  the  Lingonea  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani.  He  was  on  hb  rood  to  the  Provincia,  with 
the  intration,  no  doubt,  of  returning  when  he  had 
got  reinfbroemeuts.  The  oocasi<Hi  was  tempting  to 
Qie  GallL  They  attacked  him  on  his  march,  and 
were  defeated.  (B.  G.  viL  67.)  The  Germans  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  victory.  All  the  cavalry  of 
Vercingetorix  was  routed,  and  he  fled  to  Alesia,  a 
town  of  the  Biandubii.  [Albsia.]  The  siege  of 
tibis  place  and  the  capture  of  Vercingetorix  put  an 
end  to  the  campugn,  the  result  c»f  which  was  more 
unfortunate  to  the  Galli  than  glorious  to  Caesar. 
But  a  man  of  less  ability  and  energy  would  have 
perished,  with  all  his  army. 

The  eightli  book  of  the  Gallic  War  is  not  by 
Caesar,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  left  some 
memoranda  which  have  been  used  by  the  author. 
Gallia  (b.c.  51)  was  still  not  quiet.  The  Bituriges 
were  again  preparing  to  rise,  but  they  were  soon 
checked.  The  divisions  among  these  Gallic  people 
were  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  Roman  army. 
The  Camutes  were  quiet  while  Caesar  was  putting 
down  the  Bituriges,  and  they  began  to  attack  them 
as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  the  Romans.  The 
Bituriges  applied  to  Caesar  for  protection.  It  was 
a  hard  winter  when  the  Romans  again  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Camutes.  Caesar  sheltered  his 
infantry  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  ruins  of  Genabnm, 
and  sent  out  his  cavalry  to  scour  the  country.  The 
houseless  Camutes  had  no  place  of  refuge  except  the 
forests,  which  could  not  protect  them  against  the 
severity  of  the  season.  A  large  part  of  them 
peiished,  and  the  rest  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
states.  (B.  G.  viii.  5.) 

The  last  great  straggle  of  the  Galli  was  made 
north  of  the  Seine  by  the  Bellovaci  and  their  allies. 
This  campaign,  which  is  not  very  well  told  by  the 
author,  contains  some  difficulties  {B.  G.  viii.  7 — 22), 
but  it  is  well  worth  a  careful  study.  These  Belgae 
and  their  allies  showed  considerable  military  skill. 
They  seem  to  have  learned  something  from  their 
enemy,  and  the  Roman  general  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  that  their  plans  were  **  veiy  judicious, 
and  show^  none  of  the  rashness  of  a  barbarous 
people."  (B.  G.  viii.  8.)  The  defeat  of  the  Bellovaci 
and  their  allies  was  considered  by  Caesar  the  end  of 
his  Gallic  wars.  (^B.  G.  viii.  24)  The  revengeful 
proconsul  had  not  yet  caught  Ambiorix,  nor  for- 
gotten him.  He  once  more  entered  his  country,  and 
did  all  the  mischief  that  he  conid,  thinking,  as  the 
historian  says  (^B.  G.  viii.  24),  that  if  he  could  not 
catch  Ambiorix,  the  next  best  thing  for  his  honour 
(dignitas)  was  to  treat  his  country  in  such  a  way 
uat  his  people,  if  any  were  left,  might  hate  him  so 
much,  for  the  misfortunes  that  he  had  brought  on 
them,  as  never  to  let  him  come  among  them  again. 

The  last  town  that  Caesar  had  to  lesiege  was 
Uxellodunnm,  the  site  of  which  is  uncertain.  It  was 
a  town  of  the  Cadurci,  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne^ 
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and  perhaps  on  the  Oltis  (Z^>  When  GalBa  r^ff^A 
Id  B.C.  52,  Drappes,  a  Seoon,  had  got  togetbpr 
what  tiie  hbtorian  caDs  {B.  (7.  viiL  2ff)  socne  ir.a 
of  desperate  ibrtnne.  He  had  also  mdnoed  slaves  ta 
join  him,  men  banished  from  Uie  various  tovns  ti 
Gallia,  and  robben ;  with  this  rabble  he  had  j*^r>^i 
Dumnacns,  a  leader  of  tlu  Andes,  who  was  up  h 
arms  in  the  country  of  the  Fictones  (/'o^mt*). 
C.  Caninins  and  C.  Fabins  easily  defeated  the  re^l-s 
as  the  Romans  would  call  them,  near  the  Loin, 
Drappes  escaped  from  the  dreadful  slanghter  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  and,  in  companj  virb 
another  adventurer,  Lucterius,  a  Cadnrcan,  vckWv^ 
the  country  of  the  Cadnrd.  It  is  worthy  of  nct.rc 
that  the  Camutes  were  in  the  battle  on  the  Loirt, 
This  obstinate  people  had  not  yet  come  to  terrs 
with  the  Romans.  They  had  been  cut  to  pittts, 
driven  from  their  homes  and  dispersed,  and  ac:ua 
appeared  in  arms.  But  it  was  the  last  time.  Hiej 
now  submitted  to  the  Roman  tyranny,  nxA  all  tiie 
Armoric  states  followed  their  examfje.  {B.  G.  riil 
31.)  The  geographical  position  of  the  Canitite^ 
and  th^  courage,  made  them  the  defence  of  all  tiie 
states  to  the  west  between  the  Seme  and  the  Loirt, 

Drappes  and  Lucterius  shut  theoiselves  op  ia 
Uxellodunum,  and  Caninius  began  the  arrc. 
Caesar,  leaving  M.  Antonins  among  the  Bellov^ 
came  among  the  Camutes,  against  whom  be  had  a 
heavy  grudge;  fur  the  Camutes  began  the  gieit 
rising  in  b.  c.  52,  which  had  nearly  driven  him  act 
of  Gallia.  Ha  caught  Gutruat,  whom  he  cbii|fmi 
with  being  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  and  flaer(<d 
hun  to  death.  {B.  G.  viii.  38.)  This  example  ns 
OHisidered  sufficient.  Nobody  else  was  pomslieiL 
The  reports  that  he  had  from  Caninius  aboot  tfae 
resistance  of  Uxellodunum,  irritated  Caesar.  He 
despised  the  rebels,  but  he  thought  that  he  oaslit 
to  make  an  example  of  them.  The  first  five  jesif 
of  his  government  had  been  extended  by  ancUier  fifv 
years,  which  commenced  from  the  b^;inniDg  of  b.c. 
53.  It  was  now  b.  c.  51,  and  the  Galli  knev  tU 
he  had  not  long  to  stay ;  it  was  neoessazy,  therefore, 
to  show  them  what  they  might  expect,  if  they  were 
rebellions.  His  treatment  of  the  prisoners  after  tb« 
capture  of  Uxellodanum  [UxELix>ocstni]  »  tk 
most  disgraceful  part  of  his  history.   {B.  G.  viii.  44.) 

He  now  thought  that  he  had  finitihed  his  wcrk ; 
and  he  had.    Gallia  remsined  for  centuries  a  R«d^ 
country.     Caesar,  who  had  never  seen  Aqoitsoiai 
paid  that  country  a  visit,  and  found  it  sabmisi^ 
After  going  to  Narbo,  he  spent  a  few  days  in  viatia^ 
all  the  conventus  of  the  Provinda,  and  settling  tfs 
affiiirs.     He  placed  his  forces,  fiv  the  winter,  io 
Belgium,  and  west  of  the  Cevetmee;  four  \tp<sa  is 
Belgium,  a  sign  that  he  still  feared  that  varfib 
people.     He  only  placed  two  legions  east  of  tlM 
CevenneSf  and  they  were  in  the  conntiy  of  ih* 
Aedui,  a  nation  that  had  still  great  infloence  aznccg 
the  Gallic  people.     He  spent  the  vrinter  at  Neme- 
tooenna  {Arras^  in  the  |Hresent  department  of  Pat 
de  CaicMy  not  a  place  which  an  Italian  would  choise 
to  winter  in.     But  the  author  (A  G.  viii  49)  ex- 
plains this.     He  wished  to  conciliate  the  pe»P« 
north  of  the  Seine,     He  treated  the  states  vi» 
respect,  made  presents  to  the  chief  men,  imposed  d« 
new  o(»itributi<His ;  and  he  endeavonied  to  tosXM 
them  satisfied  by  a  mild  administrstion,  aflo'  h^ 
exhausted  by  long  and  bloody  wars.     Afttf  ^ 
winter  he  went  into  North  Itaty,  a  sign  thai  *< 
feared  no  rising  in  Gallia.    Ha  was  receiTed  witb 
r^oicmgs   by    aU    the     municipia    and  ootoLJt 
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of  Gallia  Togata.  [Gallia  Cualpuca.]  The 
town  gates,  the  roads^  and  all  the  placed  by 
which  he  passed  were  decorated  with  every  de- 
vice that  could  be  thought  of.  The  whole  popa- 
lati')n,  with  their  children,  came  oat  to  meet  him. 
The  temples  and  the  fora  were  set  oot  with  all  the 
pageantry  of  a  Roman  religioua  fsstival.  The 
wealthy  showed  their  magnificence,  and  the  poor 
their  good  wilL  The  Italians  of  Cisalpina  Gallia 
were  proud  of  their  governor ;  for  he  had  tamed  the 
warlike  nations  nmth  of  the  Alps,  the  men  who  for 
centuries  had  been  the  terror  of  Italy.  No  com- 
mander ever  better  deserved  such  fame  as  is  due  to 
military  success.  The  ONoquest  of  Gallia  is  the 
greatest  exploit  that  a  aoldier  has  ever  accom- 
plished. 

Cnesar  returned  to  Nemetooenna;  and,  for  some 
reason  which  does  not  appear,  called  all  his  troops 
from  their  quarters,  and  led  them  to  the  borders  of 
the  Treviri.  There  he,  the  Pootifex  Mazimus  of 
the  Bomans,  the  head  of  the  religion  of  the  ntate, 
performed  the  solemn  ceremony  of  a  lustratio,  or 
ptiritication.  Both  he  and  his  men  had  much  need 
of  it.  The  war  was  over,  the  o)antry  waa  quiet ; 
and  he  moved  about  just  enough  to  keep  himself  in 
health  and  his  troops.  (B.  G.  viii.  52.)  It  was 
B.  c  50,  the  year  before  he  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  so  busy  a  man  got 
through  an  idle  sunmier.  The  next  year  he  had 
plenty  to  do  in  Italy. 

Caesar  really  makes  four  divisions  of  Gallia, 
though  he  formally  mentions  only  three,  for  he  ex- 
cludes the  Provincin;  nor  does  he  determine  the 
limits  of  the  Provincia,  though  we  can  make  them 
out  aivurately  enough.  Of  these  four  divisions, 
Provinda,  Aquitania,  the  country  of  the  Celtae,  and 
the  country  of  the  Belgae,  two  have  been  described. 
[A<iUiTANiA,  Bbloak.]  The  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia are  described  in  that  article.  [Pbovuioia.] 
The  Alpine  tribes  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these 
divisions. 

Caesar^s  threefold  divisioin  of  Gallia,  excluding 
the  ProTincia,  was  not  arbitrarily  made  hjr  himself; 
it  is  a  division  founded  on  the  geographical  cha- 
racter of  the  country  and  the  national  character  of 
the  people.     We  see  from  his  Commentaries  that 
the  Celtae  knew  their  own  limits  well,  both  on  the 
side  of  the  Aquitani  and  on  the  side  of  the  Belgae. 
He  has  traced  tne  northern  boundary  of  the  Celtae 
by  the  Seme  and  its  great  branch  the  i/anae,  but  he 
fias  not  mentioned  Uie  boundary  from  the  source  of 
the  Mame  to  the  Rhine.    He  did  not  go  further 
north  in  this  part  than  the  country  of  the  Lingones; 
and  it  is  not  his  manner  to  tell  us  what  he  <tid  not 
know,  or  what  did  not  oonoem  his  military  opera- 
tions.    However,  the  boundary  of  the  Celtae,  from 
the  source  of  the  Mame  to  the  Rhine,  may  be 
determined  well  enough  for  all  purposes.  [Bblqak.] 
These  natural  divisions  of  Caeaar  are  mentioned  hy 
later  writers  as  existing  divisions,  though  the  poli- 
tical divisions  were  changed.    Mela  (ill.  2)  makes 
the  Garotme  the  boundary  of  Aquitania,  though  it 
was  not  80  in  his  time ;  but  if  we  take  his  division 
to  be  a  division  according  to  races,  which  he  seems 
to  mean,  it  is  true.     Pliny  (F.  N,  iv.  17)  also  says 
that   Gallia  Comata,  which  is  all  Gallia  except 
the  Provincia,  is  distributed  among  three  peoples, 
whose   boundaries  are  chiefly  marked  by  rivers: 
finom  the  Scaldis  ^Schelde)  to  the  Seine  is  Belgica ; 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Garotme  b  Cehica;  and  thence 
to  the  Pyrenees  is  Aquitania.    This  is  correct  for 
vol.  I, 
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Celtics  considered  as  the  oonntiy  of  the  Celtae ;  but 
when  he  adds,  **  which  Celtica  is  also  called  Lug- 
dunensis,"  he  makes  an  error,  for  Lugdunensis  did 
not  extend  to  the  Garoime,  But  the  error  is  in  the 
form  of  expression,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  fell 
into  it. 

The  following  are  the  nations  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  country  of  the  Celtae.  Caesar  does  not 
use  the  term  Celtica.  The  Hblvetii  were  be- 
tween the  Jura,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the  Rhine. 
The  SBQUAin  were  west  of  the  Helvetii,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  Sadne :  they  had  the  valley  ot  the 
Alduasdubis  or  Dubia  (^I>oubt),  The  south  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Sa&ne  and  the  Rhone,  the 
modem  department  of  Awty  was  occupied  by  tlie 
Ambarri.  The  Allobroobs,  who  belonged  to 
the  Provincia,  had  some  possessions  north  of  the 
Rhone,  and  they  would  in  this  part  be  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Ambarri.  The  Rauraci,  neighb<mrs 
of  the  SequanijWere  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine : 
they  extended  from  a  point  on  the  river  above  BAie 
to  the  borders  of  the  Tribocci. 

The  Akdui  were  west  of  the  Sequani,  and  their 
territory  extended  westward  to  the  Loire.  The 
Mam DiiBii  on  the  north  were  a  dependent  state  of 
the  Aedui.  The  position  of  the  Braioioyicks,  or 
Brakmotii,  ahw  dependents  o£  the  Aedui,  is  un- 
certain. The  SiSOUsiAKi,  or  Sebusiani,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhone,  were  also  dependents  of  the 
Aedui ;  the  colony  of  Luodumum  (I^om)  was 
planted  in  their  country. 

The  Arvkrni  were  west  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Aedui ;  and  they  had  as  de- 
pendent states  the  Gabau  and  Vkllati,  or  Vel- 
launi,  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Cabubgi  on  the 
south-west. 

The  RuTBMi,  south  of  the  Arvemi,  were  in 
Caesar^s  time  divided  into  two  parts,  Ruteni  Pro- 
vinciales  (^B  G,  viL  7)|  who  belonged  to  the  Pro- 
vincia ;  and  Ruteni,  who  belonged  to  the  country  of 
the  Celtae.  The  Nitiobriges  were  west  of  the 
Ruteni,  and  on  the  Garonne.  The  smaller  part  of 
theur  territoiy  seems  to  have  been  south  of  the 
river,  and  they  were  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Celtae  but  they  may  have  been  a  mixed  people. 
(Caes.  B.  Q.  viL  81.)  The  BrruRiOKS  Vivisci, 
not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  were  about  Bordeaux. 

The  PsTROOORn  were  north  of  the  Nitiobriges, 
partiy  in  the  basin  of  the  Duranius  {Dordogne) ;  and 
north-west  of  them  weiv  the  Samtombs,  extending 
along  the  sea  from  the  aestuary  of  the  Garonne  to 
the  borders  of  the  Pictonbs  or  Pictavi.  The  Pio- 
tones  occupied  the  country  along  the  sea  northwards 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Loirey  and  a  considerable  dis* 
tance  inland.  The  position  of  the  Lbmoviges  east 
of  the  Santones  and  Pictones,  is  indicated  by  that  of 
tiie  town  of  Lvnogetf  and  the  extent  of  their  country 
by  the  old  diocese  of  Limoges,  The  BrruRioxs 
CuBi,  north  of  the  Lemovioesy  occufHed  the  rest  of 
Celtica  south  of  the  Loire,  The  Bon,  who  bad 
joined  the  Helvetii,  were  setUed  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  L 
26)  in  the  territoiy  of  the  AeduL  The  Ihbubrbs, 
who  are  placed  in  the  maps  on  the  Upper  Loire, 
north  of  the  Vellavi,  are  nnlmown  to  Gallic  history. 
[Gallia  Cisalpina.] 

The  TuROKBB  had  territory  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Loire  ;  and  their  limits  are  those  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Tour*.  The  Abdes  or  Andboavi  were 
west  of  the  Turones,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Loire.  The  Nambetbs  or  Nabnetbs  were  west  of 
the  Andes,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire.     North 
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of  the  Namnetes,  iiloiig  the  eoatt,  were  the  Vbmkti  ; 
and,  ftirther  west,  the  Osismi  or  Oshmit  occupied 
the  eztremitj  of  this  pemnsala.  The  Corisopiti, 
•  smaU  people  in  the  territory  of  the  0>isini,  are  not 
mentioned  bj  Caeaar.  The  Curiosoutab,  one  of 
the  Armoric  Btates,  an  north  of  the  Veneti  and  enst 
of  the  Osiftmi.  The  Bbooku  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  among  the  Amuaie  atates:  if  thej  really  ex- 
tended to  the  sea,  thej  ooold  only  have  had  the 
floast  about  the  bay  of  ^  MieheL  The  town  of 
Retmea  shows  their  position  in  the  interitdr.  As  to 
the  Riducesii  nientioued  by  Ptolemy,  or  Vidacaesii 
(ii.  8.  §  5),  see  the  articles  Biducrsii  and  Viou- 

CAS8B8. 

The  position  of  the  Ambtliatrs,  one  of  the  Ar> 
moric  states  mentioned  by  Caesar,  is  unknown.  The 
Abrinoatui  are  not  mentioned  by  Caeear.  The 
Unjclij,  an  Armoric  state  {B.  G.  vii.  75),  occupied 
the  peninsula  of  CoUmUUi.  The  Diablqiteb  and 
Cknomami  were  east  of  the  Bedones,  and  north  of 
the  Andes.  [Auubrci.]  A  territory  adjoining  to 
that  of  the  Cenomani  on  the  west  was  occupied  by 
the  Arvii^  a  small  people  not  mentioned  by  Caesar. 
The  Sksuvii  (B.  G,  ii.  34)  were  neighboure  of  the 
Diablintes  to  the  north.  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  (ii. 
8.  §  5)  place  only  the  Lbxovii  on  the  coast  between 
the  mouth  of  the  SeisM  and  the  Unelli;  but  two 
small  peoples,  Baiocassbs  and  ViDOCAasBS,  seem 
to  have  been  onnprised  within  their  territory.  The 
position  of  the  Eburovicbs  is  north  of  the  Ceno- 
mani, and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seme, 

The  Caknittrs  were  on  the  middle  oourae  of  the 
Loire;  and  they  also  touched  a  part  of  the  Seme, 
This  position  made  their  territory  a  central  point  of 
union  for  the  Celtic  nations,  as  we  see  in  the  history 
of  the  Gallic  War.  The  Camntes  began  the  great 
rebellion  in  b.  c.  52,  and  their  submission  in  b.  c. 
61  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Armoric  states.  Their 
country  was  also  the  head-quarten  of  the  Celtic 
Druids.    (£.  G.  ri.  13.) 

The  position  of  the  Ambivabbti,  ^fao  an  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  as  dependents  of  the  Aedui,  has 
hitherto  been  undetermined.  In  a  note  to  Long's 
edition  of  the  Gallic  War  (viL  90)  reasons  are  given, 
which  the  editor  thinks  satisfactory,  for  placing  them 
on  the  ea^t  side  of  the  Lotre,  opposite  tp  the  Bitn- 
riges  CnbL 

The  PARisn  had  part  of  their  tarritovy  north  of 
the  SstM;  but  still  they  were  a  Celtic  people.  Their 
chief  pUce  was  Lutetia  (Parte),  Their  neighbours 
the  Mbldi  were  on  the  Afame ;  and  part  of  their 
territory  was  north  of  this  river,  which  Caesar 
makes  the  boundary  between  the  Celtae  and  the 
Belgae;  which,  as  well  as  other  like  instances,  shows 
that  wheu  he  names  the  Garorme,  the  Sstne,  and 
the  Ifome,  as  boundaries  of  t)ie  Celtae,  he  speaks 
in  general  terms,  and  does  not  affsct  perfect  accu- 
racy—which, in  fact,  was  impossible.  Paris  was 
an  important  pobition  even  in  Caesar's  time, — bein;; 
on  an  island,  La  CiU^ — and  here  he  held  a  meeting 
of  the  states  of  Gallia.  Under  the  hter  empire  it 
1  ecame  a  chief  residence..  The  Meldi  on  the  Maree 
are  not  the  Heidi  whom  Caeear  speaks  of. 

The  Sbnoves  occupied  the  baBin  of  the  Setae  and 
the  Foime,  above  Parity — a  nation  that  sent  a  co- 
lony to  Italy,  and  once  captured  Rome.  Their  ca^ 
pital,  5es«,  retains  the  name  of  the  people,  and  lixes 
a  central  point  in  their  territory.  The  Tbigasbbs 
were  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Smne,  above  the 
junction  of  the  Icauna  ( Ytmn^ :  their  chief  town 
Ai^gBstobona  is  7Voye«.     The  LufOOMsa  Here  at 
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the  sources  of  the  Same  and  Mnrm^  and  oo  tkt 
high  lands  which  run  east  to  the  VoBegns  (Koffsf) 
Caesar  does  not  tell  as  that  tbey  were  Cdtae,  bsi 
this  conclusion  may  be  easfly  derived  from  his  vnrt. 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny  assign  them  to  B^ica«  wind)  9 
true  as  to  the  political  divisiona  of  their  time;  but 
the  Lingones  were  a  Celtic  people,  and  one  of  tlK«(* 
that  settled  m  Italy.  No  Belgic  people  crossed  l'« 
Alps  or  invaded  Italy;  a  fact  which,  amon;  lun/ 
others,  proves  that,  politically  and  nationallj.  tL^ 
was  a  marked  distinction  between  the  Belgjc  auf 
tlie  Celtae. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  Caesar's  CommentariM 
which  is  owing  to  the  words  Gallia  and  Galli  hsni^ 
two  meanings.     All  Gallia  (ooinis  Gallia)  vxsiM 
of  throe  parU.  one  of  which  the  people  inhabit,  wia 
call  themselves  Celtae.  but  the  Romans  called  ({ms 
Galli.  (S.  G.  i.  1.)     When  Cae»ar  uses  the  »  rd 
Gallia,  he  oflen  means  all  Gallia ;  and  when  he  n^ 
Galli,  he  sometimes  means  the  Gallic  people  ^ae- 
rally.  {B.  G.  iv.  90.)      But  hia  descriprioa  of  tla 
habits  of  the  GalU  apfdiea  mainly,  perhaps  alto* 
gether,  to  Celtica ;  ai»d  in  many  passsges,  wiierT 
he  uses  the  word  Galli,  he  means  oolj  the  irJ)s> 
bitants  of  the  central  part  aotttfa  of  the  Seaae.   Ifaal 
poTBon  will  read  attentively  the  destriptisn  of  tbf 
Galli  {B.  G.  vi.  13,  &&),  he  will  see  that  it  doei  sot 
apply  to  the  Aquitani,  of  whom  Caesar  knew  ni} 
little,  and  hod  little  to  do  with ;  and  ccrtaialj  wA 
at  all  to  a  reiy  large  part  of  the  people  wboo  k 
includes  in  the  genenl  term  Belgae.    He  cansidend 
many  of  these  Belgae  to   be  Gerouos,  puie  sod 
mixed.     Of  the  Menapii  and  Nenrii  he  kiiew  iitlk 
The  Treriri  he  considered  to  be  as  brutal  ss  ibor 
neighbonn  the  Germans.    (£.  G.  viii.  25.)    The 
Morini  have  a  Celtic  name,  and  were  of  Gallie  lAock, 
but  they  were  chiefly  hog-feedere  and  catt]e>ftedffs ; 
they  had  not  the  civilisation  of  the  cnltiiatM  ^ 
the  grannd.      The  Bello^aci  and  the  otber  pan 
Belgae  were  a  warlike  noe,  and  they  had  tons, 
which  indicates  a  certiun    degree  of  driliiatias. 
They  were  nearer,  both  in  position  and  cfasiactfr,  to 
the  Celtic  tribes  than  any  other  of  the  Bei^. 
except  the  BemL    It  seeme  probable  thai  the  An 
morio  peoples,  the  Veneti  and  oihen,  beiq;  avi- 
time,  were  in  many  respects  difierent  from  the  isliad 
Celtae.  Those  Celtae,  whose  habits  Caesar  dwribo* 
the  .most  civilised  of  the  nation,  were  the  HaMs, 
Sequani,  Aedni,  Arvemi,  Canutes,  Ssbmmi,  nd 
theur  dependents.     The  Bemi,  tboogh  iadaded  ii 
Caesar^a  genenl  term  Belgae,  seem  to  han  ^ 
doeely  connected  with  their  sonthere  BogMffSs; 
and  in  Caesar'a  time  they  wen  the  rivals  d  tla 
AeduL  (A  G.  vi.  12.) 

In  a  vine-growing  country,  and  one  wte«  "• 
vine  u  mdigenooa,  as  it  is  in  Gallia,  the  culnuv « 
this  plant  is  an  indication  of  greater  ehilitf  ■»  « 
general  social  improvement.  Strabo  (p  178)  tf^ 
to  suppoM  that  in  hia  time  the  vine  hardly  p^ 
duoed  any  thing  north  of  the  Cetemm.  la  |^ 
third  century  of  the  Christian  aen  it  vssnki^ 
on  the  slopes  along  the  waten  of  the  ifesa^  v» 
Gallia  was,  in  Strabo'a  time,  and  even  «*^' J|r 
in  cattle  and  hogB:  and  it  had  abondsDee*  r^ 
pasture  and  good  horses,  as  their  large  etvslir  w« 
shows.  The  GalU  would  give  a  Isige  •««»JVj 
good  horse.  (B.G.  It.  2.)  The  soulhen  ai^  «^ 
parts  were  deand  to  a  great  eitsot,  ^.^"^V^ 
grown  in  aboadanoe  even  north  of  the  ^'■•*'  ' 
Provinda  waa  eonsidend  by  the  Boouibs »tf>*^ 
Italy  in  climate  and  prodocli:  and  8uab»  •!* 
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(p.  178)  d(  Qallia  generally,  that  *'  no  part  of  it 
remained  nDprodnctive,  except  where  there  were 
swamps  or  forestSi  and  evra  these  parts  were  inha- 
bited, yet  rather  on  account  of  the  populonsneaa 
than  by  reason  of  the  indtutrj  of  the  people ;  fer  the 
women  are  good  breeders  and  careful  mothers,  but 
the  men  are  more  inclined  to  war  than  tilling  the 
^und:  bat  now,"  ha  sa/s,  ^  th«f  are  compelled  to 
till  the  ground  since  the/  have  laid  down  their 
arms." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gallia  was  a  populous 
country  in  Gaesar^s  time,  populous  at  least  after  the 
nieasore  of  antiquity.  There  were  not  so  many,  nor 
such  large,  towns  as  there  are  now;  and  there  may 
bare  been  a  hunger  surface  coTered  with  forest.  We 
may  suppose,  alsoy  that  the  lands  on  the  riven  and 
n  the  low  countries  were  less  completely  embanked: 
M)  there  would  be  more  swamp  and  manih.  But  the 
Iry  lands  were  cultivated,  and  well-iuhabited.  The 
>roo£)  are  abundant  The  news  of  the  insurrection 
t  Genabum  in  n.  a  52  was  carried  into  the  oountiy 
f  the  Arremi,  a  distance  of  160  Soman  miles,  as 
Caesar  reckons  it,  between  sun-rise  and  befcve  the 
ad  of  the  first  watch  of  the  evening  on  a  winter's 
ay.  (^B.  G,  vii.  8.)  This  passage,  which  has  some- 
mes  been  most  absurdly  exphiined,  is  a  dear  proof 
lat  the  country  was  populous.  The  news  wu 
issed  on  from  Tillage  to  village.  Men  must  have 
in  to  cany  it;  those  who  received  the  news  ran  on 
fast  as  they  could  to  the  next  village,  and  so  ou. 
I  his  wars  we  find  that  Caesar  had  few  supplies 
)m  Italy.  He  could  hardly  get  much,  even  from 
«alpine  Gallia,  except  homes  The  resources  of 
B  Provincia  helped  him  greatly;  but  in  many  parts 
Gallia  he  got  all  that  he  wanted  from  the  country, 
com,  cattle,  hides,  and  materials  for  clothing.  The 
r  supported  him,  and  even  made  him  rich.  The 
nmanications  seem  to  have  been  pretty  good  in 
ae  parts.  There  were  roads;  well-known  fords  at 
rivers,  which  imply  roads;  and  wooden  bridges, 
Deltica  at  least.  Caesar  even  mentions  a  bridge 
G.  ii.  5)  over  the  Axona  (June),  in  the  territory 
he  Remi. 

The  Gaili  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
ala.  The  Bitnriges  had  skill  in  mining  (B,  Q. 
22),  whicli  they  found  useful  when  the  Romans 
Bgeid  their  town  Avaricum.  They  worked  uron 
es  ecKtensively.  Some  of  the  Celtic  nations  coined 
ey;  the  Sequani,  for  instance.  They  may  have 
led  this  from  the  MasaaUot  Greeks  and  their 
lies,  as  well  as  the  use  of  letters;  for  they  used 
Sreiek  alphabet.  There  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
B  that  the  Galli  ever  had  any  other  than  the 
k  or  the  Roman  alphabet,  which  are  the  same. 
rubo  (pi  189)  has  some  remarks  on  the  great 
■al  advantages  of  Gallia,  both  for  internal  and 
^  trade.  He  says,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
ve  the  adaptation  of  the  country  to  the  rivers 
o  the  sea,  both  the  ocean  and  the  inland  b«a ; 
*  any  one  will  attentively  examine,  he  will  fiud 
hhi  ia  not  among  tlia  least  of  the  advantages  of 
mntry  :  **  I  mean,"  he  says,  "■  that  the  neues- 
of  life  are  eaaily  iutercluuiged  among  all,  and 
{vantages  are  nwde  open  to  all ;  so  that,  even 
h  things  as  these,  one  may  believe  that  there 
lence  of  the  work  of  Providence,  the  parts  of 
untry  being  placed  with  respect  to  one  another, 
chance  might  have  it,  but  with  wise  purpoeeb*' 
i^ixi  of  the  Atax  (Jti^),  oa  which  Narbanne 
,  i»  connected  wiih  the  basin  of  the  Garonne 
%y    country ;  and  the  basins  of  both  rivers 
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are  connected  with  Spain  by  the  passes  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  Pyrenees.  Between  the  head  of  the  So^ne 
and  the  waters  of  the  &wm  is  a  portage  of  small 
extent ;  and  there  was  a  navigation  down  the  Snn» 
to  the  sea,  and  thence  an  easy  voyage  to  Britam. 
As  the  navigation  up  the  Bhone  was  difiScult,  some 
of  the  goods  from  the  Provincia  were  taken  in  carts 
by  an  easy  land  road  to  the  country  of  the  Arvemi 
and  the  TJfiptt  Loirej  and  so  carried  down  to  the 
ocean.  There  were  four  sea>routes  from  Gallia  to 
Britain, — from  the  country  of  the  Morini,  from  the 
SetM,  from  the  Zotrs,  and  from  the  Garonne,  These 
natural  advantages  of  France  were  not  neglected 
before  it  became  a  Boman  provincia ;  but  they  were 
used  much  more  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  made 
so  many  excellent  roads  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
signal  example  of  bad  administration  in  this  fine 
country,  that  its  natural  capabilities  were  neglected 
for  so  many  centuries,  and  that  till  comparatively 
recent  times  so  little  ha:*  been  done  to  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  the  necchsaries  of  life,  and  "  make 
these  advantages  open  to  alL"  The  political  divisiuai 
of  ancient  Gallia  would  be  a  reason  fur  the  demanding 
of  tolls  or  duties  on  goods  carried  from  one  country 
to  another ;  a  mode  of  raising  money  obvious  to  tlie 
rudest  barbarian,  and  practised  by  all  nations  that 
call  themselves  civilised.  The  Galli  had  river  tolls 
before  Caesar^s  time,  and  this  impediment  to  com- 
meroe  existed  in  France  till  the  great  Revolution  of 
1789,  up  to  which  time  the  map  of  France  and  its 
political  divisions  preserved  many  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  a  map  of  Gallia  that  would  fit  the  time  of 
Caesar.  The  division  of  France  into  departments  is 
one  of  the  great  monuments  of  her  revolutionary 
convultdon.  But  political  divisions  cannot  all  at 
once  erase  national  character;  and  France,  only  a 
pai-t  of  Caesar's  Gallia,  is  stUl  a  country  of  many 
tribes. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  the  south  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Massaliot  Greeks,  until  tlus 
RiMnans  came  in  for  their  share  by  settling  Nar- 
dorme,  and  finally  by  reducing  all  the  Greek  towns 
under  their  dominion.  This  Massaliot  commerce 
requres  a  notice  by  itselt  The  trade  on  the  Atlantic 
in  Caesar^s  time  seems  to  have  been  iu  the  hands  of 
the  Armoric  states.  The  course  of  the  tin  ti-ade 
with  Britain  is  described  by  Diodorus  (v.  22),  and 
his  description  may  be  true  for  centuries  before  his 
time.  The  traders  sailed  to  the  promontory  Bele- 
rion  (the  Land*  End)  for  the  tin  which  the  natives 
of  Britain  conveyed  to  an  inland,  Ictis  (Mount 
St,  Michael),  The  merchants  took  it  from  Ictis  to 
the  French  coast,  whence  it  was  conveyed  on  pack- 
horses  to  the  Rhone,  and  so  down  the  river. 

The  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Gallic 
nation  before  tlie  Ruman  conquest  would  supply  ma- 
terials for  a  long  chapter.  Thierry  (Bittoire  dee 
GatUoU,  Deuxiime  Parties  chap,  i.)  has  treated 
this  subject  at  soma  length,  and  in  an  instructive 
manner,  though  a  careful  reader  will  not  accept  all 
the  conclusions  that  he  derives  from  his  authurities. 
The  stories  that  are  told  of  the  great  ferocity  of  the 
Gallic  nations  may  be  true  only  of  some  of  them, 
and  their  manners  were  improving  when  the  Romans 
came  among  them.  Posidonius  (Strab.  pu  198), 
who  travell^  in  Gallia  in  the  second  century  before 
our  aera,  apeaks  of  practices  which  probably  belonged 
to  some  of  the  northern  peoples  only.  "After  battle,** 
he  says,  **tbey  used  to  fasten  the  heads  of  their 
enemies  to  their  horses'  necks,  and  when  they  got 
home  nailed  them  to  their  dcwrs."  He  saw  this  ofleii, 
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nnd  at  first  he  found  it  strange,  bat  habit  made  him 
iniliflerent  to  it.     Posidonos  was  a  Stoic 

There  w  hardly  a  vice  of  which  the  GalH  are  not 
accoHed  bj  the  Greeks  and  Ramans;  drunkenness, 
rriieltj,  and  abominable  lost.  We  maj  easily  gaess 
what  the  GalH  would  have  said  of  Caesar  and  his 
men,  if  they  had  written  the  history  of  the  oonqaest. 
The  Italian  and  Massaliot  merchants  enconraged  the 
Gallic  propeniiit^  to  drink,  jost  as  the  white  trader 
now  demoralises  the  Indians  of  North  Ameiica. 
(Diod.  v.  26.)  The  Bel^ae  bad  less  interooorse 
with  these  greedy  adventurers  (J3.  G.  i.  1),  and  they 
were  less  oprrapted  than  the  Celtae.  The  Galti 
made  beer  and  mead  ;  bat  they  liked  wine  better, 
and  would  drink  till  they  were  mad.  A  Gall  wonM 
give  a  boy  for  a  good  jar  of  wine. 

The  political  condition  of  the  Celtae  and  of  all  the 
Gallic  nations  was  miaeiable.  The  country  was 
divided  into  numerous  independent  states,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  were  always  contending  for  the 
suprenuicy.  The  weaker  states  served  one  or  the 
other  of  the  more  powerful  states,  and  paid  them 
tribute.  The  political  system  was  a  tyranny  of  the 
rich  over  the  poor ;  and  the  religion  was  a  horrible 
superstition.  Two  classes  of  men  had  the  power 
and  the  wealth  :  the  noble,  as  we  may  call  him,  and 
the  priest.  The  poorer  sort  went  for  nothing. 
{B.  G.  vi.  13.)  The  Celtae  had  slaves,  and  many 
of  the  poor  chose  the  state  of  servitude  to  some 
noble,  instead  of  freedom,  when  they  became  over- 
loaded with  debt,  oic  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  or 
when  they  were  wronged  by  some  powerful  neighbour. 
In  servitude  the  poor  Celt  would  have  at  least  a 
master  to  feed  him  and  protect  him  against  other 
tyrants.  Th&se  nobles  were  '^  equites,**— mounted 
men, — and  each  maintained  as  many  dependents  as 
he  could,  and  horses  for  them.  They  were  always 
fighting  and  quarrelling  ;  almost  every  year  till 
Caesar*s  arrival.  Caesar  does  not  explidn  how  the 
poorer  sort  got  into  debt ;  nor  how  the  land  was 
divided.  The  rich  had  doubtless  hu^e  tracts.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  poor  had  any  land  in  ftiU 
ownerahip.  They  were  probably  in  the  condition  of 
tenants  who  paid  their  rent  in  kind,  or  partly  in 
money  and  partly  in  kind ;  and  their  debts  might 
either  arise  from  ari-ears  of  rent,  or  from  borrowing  to 
supply  their  wants.  There  is  nu  difficulty  in  seeing 
where  they  might  borrow:  the  towns  would  contain 
the  traders,  and  the  market  would  be  in  the  towns. 
Anns,  agricultural  implements,  and  clothing  must 
be  bought  with  com,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  pow 
cultivator,  whether  a  kind  of  proprietor  or  a  tenant, 
woulvl  soon  find  himself  in  bad  plight  between  his 
lord,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  *^  mercator,"  who  tra- 
velled the  country  with  his  cart  loaded  with  the 
tempting  liquor  th&t  he  could  not  resist  (Diod.  v. 
26.)  The  enormous  waste  of  life  in  the  Gallic 
domestic  quarrels,  their  foreign  expeditions,  and  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  was  easily  supplied. 
A  poor  agricultural  nation,  with  such  robust  women 
as  tlie  Galli  had  (Diod.  v.  32),  is  exactly  the  people 
to  produce  soldiers.  Among  such  a  people  more 
male  children  are  bom  than  the  land  requires  ;  and 
those  who  are  not  wanted  for  the  plough, the  spade,  or 
to  watdi  the  cattle,  are  only  fit  to  handle  the  sword. 
A  braver  set  of  men  never  faced  the  enemy  than  the 
<xal]i  with  whom  Caesar  fought.  Moet  of  them  were 
the  children  of  poverty,  brought  up  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
We  often  read,  at  earlier  periods,  of  their  losing,  through 
]ntempemn(.*e,  the  fruits  of  a  hard-fought  battle ;  but 
nothing  of  \\\\^  kind  a^tfearA  iu  ilie  Gallic  wars. 
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The  nobles  wen  inunenaely  rich,  while  Hie  nM 
of  the  people  wis  poor.  Of  their  great  wealth  then 
is  conclusive  evidence.  Caesar  (B.  G.  L 18)  inforcs 
us  that  Dumnorix,  an  Aednan,  had  made  a  ^ 
fortune  by  fiuming  the  tolla  and  other  taxes,  v.\ 
that  he  was  able  to  maintain  a  large  body  of  Im^ 
The  rich  Galli  were  polygamists,  and  they  bad  tbi 
power  of  life  and  death  over  wife  and  duldres 
Caesar  does  not  expressly  limit  this  power  to  '> 
rich;  hut  we  may  be  sore  that  it  was  a  powerwbicb 
no  poor  man  ever  axereised.  He  mentions  a  kind  ^ 
marriage  aettlemoit  among  the  rich, — for  to  tksi 
only  it  can  apply, —  which  ahowa  that  the  coodiaao 
of  women  of  that  class  was  not  ao  bad.  If  the  hth 
band  received  a  portion  with  his  wife,  be  added  to  it 
as  much  from  his  own  fortmie.  The  prodaee  of  ibi 
joint  stock  was  accumnlafeed,  and  the  whole  rt<.<  k, 
with  its  accnmulationa,  beSonged  to  the  sorr^-'- 
(£.  (?.  vL  19.)  This  is  Uke  an  English  caUte  i? 
entireties,  as  it  is  calted.  It  was  a  good  cootrirv^t 
for  keeping  up  the  wealth  of  a  fionily  sod  pnniiiB^ 
f(fr  the  wife,  if  she  surriTed.  Caesar  says  ootkia^* 
of  the  law  <^  succession  among  the  GallL 

It  seems  that  in  Caesar^s  time  thii^  werrchas^ 
Gallia  had  gone  though  many  revnlntkais.   He  gim 
some  instances  of  the  snperstitioa  of  the  Galli,  ud 
of  the  barbarous  practices  of  their  rdigkn  (A  G. 
vi.  15);  and  he  mentions  the  Druids  sod  the  nAks 
as  the  ruling  classes.    Bat  we  see  little  of  pneidf 
rule :   it  had  evidently  declined  before  the  ponr  d 
the  nobles,  and  the  growth  of  the  numerous  tcmm 
which  Gallia  then  contained ;  and  probablr  the  io- 
finence  of  the  Greeks  was  felt  over  a  large  part  d 
the  conntiy.    Caesar  (A  C  vL  IS)  was  told  ttat 
the  Dmidical  system  was  the  growth  of  Biitain,  tad 
imported  into  Gallia.     He  merely  teOs  ua  what  be 
heard;  but  he  states  that  in  bos  time  than  vfa* 
wished  to  master  thoroughly  this  myaterioos  learmi^ 
generally  went  to  school  in  Britain.    It  is  nocL 
more  lilcely  that  some  revolotioD  in  Gallia  ditn 
Druids  into  Britain,  and  we  moat  suppose  that  tbef 
carried  their  most  learned  doctors  with  them.   The 
Galli  were,  as  the  Roman  says,  "  a  natkai  fx^ 
given  to  superstitions,"  a  drcninstanoe  in  idiich  tbor 
conqueror  and  his  officers  di^l  sot  rssamble  them  si 
all.    The  Gallic  Druids  had  a  pontiff:  andwheaooi 
died,  the  next  in  merit  (dignitas)  saoeeedod;  bat  if 
several  were  equal,  a  successor  was  choaeD  by  ^ 
votes  of  the  Druids,  or,  as  it  sometimes  baffoei 
the  title  to  the  office  was  decided  by  anns.   Mo>7 
young  men  flocked  to  the  Dnuds  to  learn  what  ther 
had  to  teach;  and  the  priests,  wa  may snpfiosr^wa* 
taken  from  these  pupils.      It  wooM  be  an  ^^j^Vr 
ambition  to  get  into  this  sacred  dass;  f«r  the  Dmidi 
were  highly  respected.  They  were  priests,  end  jadg* 
in  almost  all  disputes,  public  and  piivataL   LiksW 
old  Roman  patricians,  they  had  both  religioa  aad 
law  in  their  hands.    The  priest  dki  not  iigbt;  vA 
he  paid  no  taxes.     This  explaizM  why  parents  wot 
so  eager  to  get  their  sons  into  this  privileged  ori^ 
(B.  G.  vi.  14.)     It  was  a  pnmsion  fat  thsas.   Im 
pupils  learned  by  heart  a  vast  nombn'  d  v««» 
though  the  Druids  were  weD  able  to  write,  and  o^ 
the  Greek  character  for  writmg  their  laagvage,  b» 
in  public  and  private  af&us.    Hers  we  haw  cliff 
evidence  that  before  the  Christian  aera  the  Cel« 
was  a  written  Unguage,  a  dreumstance  thst  woaM 

fix  it;  and  the  practice  of  committing  to  b"^ 
this  long  string  of  verses  would  have  the  aane  eftet. 

Caesar  supposes  that  the  versss  were  not  vmaal^ 
to  writing,  partly  to  prevent  the  kaniing  Um  ben* 
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4ivulgpd,~ which  iiiiplieB  that  other  people  could 
read  bwides  the  Dnuds, — mnd  putljr  to  ezercibe 
the  memory.  Thej  taught  the  immortalitj  of  the 
sonl  and  the  tranamigration  into  difTerent  budies. 
Thej  taaght  thdr  jouths  also  astronomji  and  nmoh 
aboQt  the  luttrue  of  things,  and  the  immortal  gods. 

In  the  different  states  we  read  of  a  conciliom  or 
asseuiblj,  Tariooalj  oinutitnted.  One  thing  the 
Gain  provided  against  carefollj :  there  was  t«)  be  no 
talk  oo  political  matters  except  in  the  cuodliuin.  If 
a  man  heard  anything  by  mmour  or  repoit  that 
cGncemed  the  state,  he  most  open  it  only  to  the 
magistrates,  who  concealed  what  they  thonglit  fit, 
and  told  the  people  just  as  mnch  as  they  thought 
proper.  (B.  G,  n,  20.)  There  was  no  liberty  of 
speech.  Caesar  speaks  of  senates  among  the  Gallio 
tribes  (B.  (?.  il  5) ;  that  is,  a  governing  body  to 
which  he  gives  a  name  which  a  Roman  would  onder- 
Btand.  He  does  not  explain  the  coDstitution  of  these 
senates,  which  might  not  always  be  the  same.  The 
head  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  electiTe.  The 
chief  majristrate  of  the  Aedoi,  named  Yergnbrettu 
(B.  G.  I  16),  was  elected  for  a  year,  and  had  *'  ▼!- 
tae  et  necis  in  suoe  potestatem;"  whicli  is  sometimes 
misuoderstood  to  mean,  that  he  could  du  as  he  liked. 
It  simply  mean-i  that  he  was  the  chief  judge.  Some- 
tliing  of  a  popolar  assembly,  of  a  democratic  element, 
ippears  in  some  of  the  states.  Usui  pations  were 
:ommon  things.  A  man  who  was  rich  enough  to 
;et  a  large  body  of  adherents,  would  seize  on  ^lower, 
nd  keep  it  as  long  as  he  could.  In  the  early  period 
f  Gallic  history  kings  appear  more  frequently  than 
1  Caesar's  dme;  and  we  read  of  kings  whose  fathers 
ad  been  kings, — which,  howeTer,  waa  rather  a 
ire  occurrence.  A  long  regular  dynasty  of  princes 
as  not  to  the  taiite  of  the  Galli.  Either  popular 
Lsarrection  or  a  successful  rival  displaced  them, 
bene  frequent  revolutions  filled  the  o)untry  with 
isperate  men,  who  had  nothing  to  loee,  and  were 
ways  ready  for  adventure.  Exiles,  fugitives,  and 
en  who  had  saved  their  lives  by  running  away, 
'armed  in  the  coimtry.  Those  who  could  not  find 
fety  in  Gallia  found  a  refuge  in  Britain.  The  at* 
Tipt  of  Thierry  {Hutoire  de»  Gaathii)  to  explain 
*  early  revolntiona  and  constitutiona  of  Gallia,  is 
renious,  but  not  satisfiictaiy.  A  careful  perusal 
Caesar  will  give  a  better  notion  of  the  confusion 
it  reigned  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Bhine, 
en  the  Bomana  came  to  settle  all  disputes  and 
zh  tho  people  how  to  live. 
Caesar  was  assassinated  in  b.  a  44.  Little  is 
1  of  what  h«  did  with  Gallia  from  the  time  when 
left  it  to  the  time  of  hb  death ;  but  we  may  be 
)  that  he  did  not  neglect  so  profitable  a  oonqueet 
toniua  aaya  (^Caet,  25):  **  All  Gallia  which  is 
rided  by  the  Saltus  Pyienaeus,  and  the  Alps,  and 
Gehenna,  by  the  riven  Rhine  and  Rhone,  except 
illied  states  and  th^  that  had  done  him  service, 
i-duced  to  the  form  of  a  profvin<»,  and  imposed 
be  people  an  annual  payment  to  the  amount  of 
idringenties  stipendii  nomine.'"  It  was  not 
d  "  tribatum  **  or  "  vectigal."  Ammianus  Mar- 
ios (xT.  11),  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century 
IT  aera,  has  a  passage  which  has  caused  much 
ulty.  He  speaks  of  four  divisions  after  Caesar's 
lest,  made  by  him  as  dictator;  but  he  uses 
)  that  can  only  be  understood  by  referring  to 
iviisions  that  existed  in  his  time.  He  says  that 
^nensis  contained  also  Lugdunensis  and  Vion- 
i:  Aquitania  was  a  seeond  division;  the  Su- 
aad  Interior  Germania  and  the  Belgae  were 
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under  two  jurisdictioos  at  the  same  time."  (See  the 
Note  of  H.  Valesius.)  Wakkenaer  attempts  to  ex- 
plain this  passage,  iod  to  show  that  it  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  (p.  177)  says :  but  it  is  not  worth  the 
labour.  Both  authors  are  very  obscure  here;  and 
Animianus  is  too  imcritical  to  be  ti-usted  for  such  a 
matter,  even  if  one  were  quite  sure  what  he  meant. 

The  ccuqneror  of  the  Gauls  knew  the  value  of  tlie 
men  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  had  formed  a 
legion  of  Transalpine  Galli,  to  which  he  gave  the 
Ghillic  name  Alauda:  he  fitted  them  otit  Uke  Roman 
soldiers,  and  drilled  them  after  Roman  fkbhlon. 
(9uetou.  C'aes.c24.)  Finally  he  made  them  Ro- 
man citizens,  which  must  have  taken  place  after  he 
was  dictator.  In  the  Civil  War  he  had  GaUi  in  his 
army,  —  Aquitanians,  moimtaineers  f A)m  the  border 
of  the  Provincia,  archers  from  the  Ruteni,  and  Gallio 
cavalry,  which  he  had  found  useful  also  in  his  Gallio 
wars.  His  last  militaiy  operation  in  Gallia  was  the 
siege  of  Massilia  [Massoja],  b.c.  49.  He  after- 
wanis  sent,  under  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  a  supple- 
mentary colony  to  Narbo,  and  a  colony  to  Arelate 
{Aries) f  both  of  M-hich  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
(TV.  Caes.4),  who  speaks  of  other  colonies,  but  hr 
does  not  mention  them.  Boeterrae  {Betiera)  may 
have  been  one,  and  Forum  Julii  (^Ffy^vi)  another 
All  these  were  colonies  of  old  soldiers.  Caesar  had 
Galli  with  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Greece  and 
Africa;  and  there  were  also  Galli  on  the  side  of  the 
Fompeian  party.  These  war- loving  men  had  never 
a  better  commander,  for  Caesar  led  them  to  \ictory 
and  paid  them  well.  The  civil  wars  of  Rome  threw 
a  great  number  of  Gallic  adventuren  on  the  coaKsts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Juba,  the  African,  had  a 
picked  guard  of  Gallic  and  Spanish  cavalry  (J3.  C. 
iL  40);  and  M.  Antonius  made  a  present  to  Cleo- 
patra of  some  hundreds  of  these  men.  Caesar  eves 
placed  some  of  his  Transalpine  friends  in  the  Romar 
senate, — some  of  the  semibarbarous  Galli,  as  Sueto- 
nius calls  them  (Coes.  c.  76,  80), — a  measure 
which  well  deserved  the  ridicule  that  attended  it. 

Dion  Cassius  (xliii.  51)  says  that,  in  the  year  b.  a 
44,  Caesar  united  the  government  of  the  Frovinda 
and  Hispania  Citerior  under  M.  Aeinilius  Lepidus. 
Hirtius  had  Belgica,  and  L.  Munatius  Flancus  had 
CelUca.  In  b.  c.  43,  the  year  after  Caesar's  death, 
Lepidus  still  held  his  provinces.  L.  Munatius  Plan- 
cus,  who  WK»  also  in  Gallia,  founded  the  colony  ot 
Augusta  Rauracurum  {Aw^st'),  in  Switzerland,  and 
Lugdunmn  (^Lyon)y  at  the  coc^uence  of  the  Rhone 
and  Sa6iMf  which  soon  became  one  of  the  fii^t  cities 
of  Transalpine  Gallia  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50)  ;  but 
the  cdony  of  Augusta  Rauraoorum  perhaps  was  not 
completely  settled  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we 
nmy  infer  from  the  name. 

The  final  settlement  of  Gallia  was  the  work  of 
Octavianus  Caesar,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus. His  success  in  administering  the  Roman  em- 
pire is  due  to  hid  great  abilities  and  lo  the  name 
that  he  bore.  His  able  a>6istant  was  M.  Vipeaniua 
Agrippa,  who  led  lus  troopN  from  Aquitania,  which 
lie  fnttud  ill  a  state  of  in»uiTection  (Appian,  B,  C, 
V.  92),  to  the  banks  of  tl  e  Lower  Rliine,  b.  o.  37. 
He  was  the  second  Roman  commander  who  crossed 
this  river  into  Germany.  The  Ubii,  a  nation  ah-eady 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  had  crossed  the  Rliirie  into 
Gallia,  and  Agrippa  peniiitt^  them  to  settle  there. 
(Tac.  AfOL  xii.  27 ;  StraK  p.  194.)  The  Oppidum 
Ubiorum  aftowards  became  the  Roman  colony  Agrip- 
pinensis.  [Coix>kia  Aoriffinbnsis.]  ProUbly 
about  this  time  the  1  ungri,  another  Germanic  trih^j^ 
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were  allowed  to  occapj  the  country  from  wliich  the 
£boroines  h*d  perished.  Agrippa  seeoiB  to  have 
established  ^e  policy  of  planting  German  tribes  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine, — nations  thatwere  driven 
b J  their  coantrymen  from  the  other  side  of  the  rirer. 
The  true  German  hated  and  despised  the  men  who 
shot  themselves  np  within  walls;  and  the  Gallidsed 
German  who  enjoyed  his  possessions  oo  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  ready  to  defend  them  against 
his  less  civilised  brothers. 

The  disputes  of  Octavianus  Caesar  with  M.  Anto- 
nios  prevented  him  fnHn  directing  all  his  attention 
to  the  Galliae.  For  some  years  the  country  wa^in 
a  disturbed  state.  Tlie  Treviri  were  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Nonius  Gallos.  G.  Carinas  defeated 
the  Morini,  and  drove  back  the  Suevi,  who  had 
crossed  the  Rhine.  (Dion  Cass.  IL  20,  21.)  The 
Aqnitani,  the  last  people  who  contintMd  in  arms, 
were  subdued  by  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  b.  c.  28.  In 
B.0. 27,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Caesar 
ended  his  campaigns,  and  when  Gctovianus,  now 
Augustus,  had  become  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
Gallia  C(»nata  was  definitively  organised.  Augustus, 
who  took  into  his  own  hands  the  administration  of 
the  most  important  provinces,  of  those  which  required 
the  largest  militaiy  force,  went  to  NcsHnmne  in 
B.  c.  27.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  regular 
administrative  division  of  Gallia  into  four  parts ;  but 
Augustus  made  very  little  change.  The  Provincia 
received  the  name  of  Narbonensis,  from  the  Roman 
town  of  Narbo ;  but  its  limits  were  not  altered. 
Aqnitania  retained  its  name ;  but  it  was  extended  to 
the  ZtOtre,  and  consequently  comprised  a  large  part 
of  Celtica.  [Aquitania.]  The  rest  of  Celtica 
received  the  name  of  Lugdunensis,  from  the  new 
settlement  of  Lugdunum.  The  remainder  of  Gallia 
was  Belgica.     (Strab.  p.  177.) 

The  organiiiation  of  the  provincia  of  Kaihonensis 
was  tlie  first  labour  of  Augustus.  During  the  Civil 
Wars  it  had  been  hostile  to  the  party  of  Caesar;  and 
particularly  Massilia  and  its  dependencies-  [Pfu>- 
viNCiA.]  The  policy  of  the  emperor  was  to  destroy 
the  nationality  of  the  Galli,  to  confound  the  old  di- 
visions, and  to  stamp  a  Roman  character  on  the 
country.  From  Lngdunum,  the  capita]  (»f  one  of 
the  new  divisions,  Agrippa  made  four  great  roads 
(Strab.  p.  208):  one  over  the  Civenne$  to  the  San- 
tones,  at  the  mouth  of  the  (irarofme,  and  into  Aqui- 
tania; B  second  to  the  Rhine;  a  third  to  the  Ocean, 
in  the  country  of  the  Bello\'aci  and  the  Ambiani, 
the  termination  of  which  would  be  at  Bononia  (^Bou- 
/o^me);  and  a  fourth  into  Narbonensis  and  the  Has- 
saliot  coast.  Lugdunnm  was  in  fact  the  centra  of 
Gallia,  a  kind  of  acropolis  ;  and  in  the  history  of 
modem  France  its  position  has  always  been  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  was  on  the  high  road  from 
North  Italy  into  Gallia  Transalpina  and  to  the 
Ocean:  for  a  carriage  road  led  from  Augusta  Prae- 
tOTWL  {Aosta)f  over  the  Alps,  to  Lngdunum;  and 
another,  steep  and  ;»hort,  from  the  snine  town,  over 
the  Pennine  Alps,  into  the  basin  of  the  Lcman  lake, 
and  thence  to  Lugdunum.  This  road  over  the  Pen- 
nine Alps  also  passed  to  the  Rhone  or  the  Leman 
lake,  after  crossing  which  the  traveller  proceeded 
into  the  plain  country  of  the  Helvetii,  whence  there 
was  a  road  over  the  Jura  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani  and  the  Lingones.  In  the  country  ot  the 
Lingones  the  road  divided;  one  branch  led  to  the 
Ocean,  and  the  othei  to  the  Rhone.  Agrippa  made 
a  measurement  of  the  whole  ocean  coast  of  Gallia, 
$ad  of  the  coast  of  Narbonensis. 
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To  the  time  of  Augustus  w«  maj  oertaixily  asrrilc 
the  Roman  names  of  many  of  the  CralBc  ioma. 
Caesar  probably  began  the  work,  as  we  may  mkr 
from  the  name  Jnlis,  whidi  appears  in  seres*]  pkr«s. 
Jnliomagus  (^Anger)^  far  instance,  was  n  dt<  that 
Caesar  l^  visited.  Geigovia,  in  the  ootmtiy  o#  tlM 
Arvemi,  where  Caesar  was  defeated,  lost  its  not; 
and  the  neighbouring  city  of  AngastoDauetam  took 
its  place.  The  capital  of  tiie  Saesaonea,  Norkvla- 
num,  became  Augusta  Snesriaonn;  and  tbe  capital 
of  the  baihartras  Treviri,  whose  Galllic  name  is  na- 
known,  became  Augusta  Trsrirannn.  Bibraete,  the 
capita]  of  the  Aedni,  received  tiiie  name  of  AngiKto> 
dunum.  Some  of  the  dd  states  ^ert  pot  in  tJie 
class  of  Foederati;  others  were  Uberi,  aa  the  St^gn- 
siani.  (Plm.  ff,  N,  iv.  18  )  The  Llngeoes  and  the 
Remi,  two  people  that  had  always  been  frieodlj  to 
Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wars,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  among  the  FoedentL  The  Anad  ia 
Aquitania  had  the  Latinitas.  [Acsci.]  The  E»- 
num  dvitas  was  sometimes  oo^erred  on  .gireat  £s- 
milies  far  tlieir  merit,  tliat  is,  their  serricea  to  tlie 


Augustus  made  a  census  of  the  three  Gal&M 
(Liv.  EpiL  134 ;  Dion  Cass.  iiii.  22)  at  the  tkae 
when  he  visited  Narboime.  The  object  of  tiin 
sus  was  taxation,  for  which  purpose  a  iv^tcr 
made  of  the  people  and  of  all  their  prapertiea. 

The  Romanising  of  Gallia  under  Angustoa 
rapid,  and  the  measnita  adopted  far  this  parpose 
were  judicious.    Schools  were  established  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  Provincia ;  and  Tacitus  mcntione  An- 
gustodunum,  the  chief  town  of  tlie  Aedoi,  in  the 
Lugdunenas,  as  a  great  schod  in  tlie  time  of  Tiberioai 
(j4Nfi.  iii  40.)    The  Latin  language  took  root  in 
Gallia,  and  ^so  Roman  law;  uid  both  snbsist  to 
the  present  day.    The  relij[ion  of  tlie  Galli  wa&  aa 
obstacle  to  Roman  civilisation;  but   the    Bonuns 
were  too  pmdent  to  attack  the  reltgian  <^  a  natian 
openly.    A  kind  of  mixture  of  Gallic  and  Rnoaaa 
religion  grew  up  in  many  of  the  towns,  and  letupies 
to  Roman  deities  were  built  in  all  the  placee  vhrre 
the  Rmnans  settled.    Some  curious  proofa  remain  f4 
the  blending  of  the  two  religi<ms.     On   the  site 
where  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris  BOW  stands,  on  ih9  ancient  island  of  f  Jif*t*^ 
once  stood  a  temple  whose  aculptnres  indicate  tlie 
blending  of  the  Roman  and  the  Gallic  aapcndtaoDs. 
But  among  the  people  of  tlie  coontij  the  eld  re- 
ligion maintained  its  ground,  and  it  woold  be  very 
d^cult  to  say  that  aU  traces  of  it  have  jH  en- 
tirely disappeared.     The  importance  of  paciiyii^ 
and  organising  the  Galliae  explains  vdiy  the  pmdoK 
emperor  did  not  attack  Britain.    He  was  too  busy 
in  Gallia,  and  the  invasion  of  Britain  was  not  a  light 
matter.     Augustus  had  also  a  decent  excnae;  far 
the  Britons,  it  is  said,  sent  him  a  pacific  rmhsnij 
He  made  a  second  visit  to  G^ia  in  b.  c.  16  to  wiUi 
the  disturbance  that  had  risen  on  aocoont  of  tlit 
census  (Liv.  £piL  137)  and  the  tynnny  of  CL 
Licinius  his  procurator  (Dion  Cass.  li v.  2 1 ).    Draaos, 
the  step-son  v/[  Augustus,  completed  tlie  omsns  cf 
the  GaUliae,  and  he  secured  the  dcfanoe  of  the 
Rhenish  tiraatier  by  building  numcious  farta,  ciucfly 
along  the  left  bank  of   the  river.    The  Roman 
Itineraries  along  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  froea 
Lugduuum  Batavorum  sonthwardf  sliow  the  anmr- 
rous  poBitiotts  along  this  route,  and  indaeale  the 
origin  of  many  modem  towaa.    In  the  time  ef  Ti- 
berius this  bank  of  the  river  (Tacit.  Amm,  iv.  5) 
was  guarded  by  eight  legkna,  a  force  alnMst  equal 
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Ir)  (hit  tf bicb  protr':t«d  oli  iLe  iitber  froatleis  of  the 
eifipin. 

Pliny  (if.  17)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  9)  indude  the 
lead,  Uaffiiau^  Seqoani,  and  Helvetii  in  B<'l.:^ica, 
which  was  true  for  their  time ;  but  it  18  not  kuown 
whffl  tiiia  change  was  made.  The  oommander  in 
Mskn  and  on  the  Rhenish  finintier  had  not  onlj 
the  Ji«jgicaof  Anguatiu  noder  him,  bat  the  four 
peoples  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Thna 
Celtiiv  was  a  second  time  redaoed  in  ita  extent,  the 
firet  redaction  bemg  tliat  made  bj  Angnatns.  Bot 
Transalpine  Galha  still  consisted  of  four  f^reat  divi- 
sionSj^Narbonensia,  Aquitania,  Celtica,  and  Bel^'ica. 
These  are  the  divisions  in  tlie  geography  of  Piuleiny. 
But  he  places  in  Belgica,  or,  a^  be  callii  it,  KeAro- 
yaXwrla  BcAyunf,  two  subdivisions,— Geimaniu  In- 
ferior (h  KcirM),  arid  Germania  Superior  (^  &kw). 
His  Gennania  Inferior  extended  along  the  Rhine 
iom  the  sea  to  the  river  Obrincos ;  but  we  do  not 
now  what  river  Ptolemy  means.  Tlie  aonthem 
mit,  Jiowever,  is  fixed  bj  the  towna  that  he  men- 
OQs.  Moguntiacum  (^Maim)  is  the  furthest  town  to 
le  south.  From  the  Obrincos  southvrard  he  emi- 
eiates,  in  Gennania  Superior,  the  Nenietee,  Vun- 
ones,  Tribocd,  and  Baoraci.  The  Tribocd  were 
the  Gallic  side  in  Caesar's  time ;  the  other  thrae 
bes  came  over  afterwards.  The  matt  aouihem 
m  in  Ptolemy's  Gennania  Superior  wa&  Augusta 
araconm  (AHgst\  a  little  higher  up  the  Rhine 
n  Baaiiia  (Bdle),  The  Germaniae,  in  fact,  were 
pled  by  transplanted  Germanic  |)eople^^,who  were 
:er  a  military  govennnent.  This  will  ex  {Jain 
ly,  when  he  says  thai  iielgica  extended  from  the 
side  to  the  Seme  .*  he  means  that  the  part  be- 
HI  the  Scheide  and  the  Rhine  was  occupied  by 
imiiic  peoples.  The  establishment  of  the  Ger- 
iac  belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustas.  They 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Awt,  iii.  41,  iv.  73); 
^ion  Cassias  (liii.  12,  Iv.  23)  assigns  the  forma- 
of  the  Gemtaniae  to  Augustus.  We  learn 
Tacitus  that  Drusus  and.  Germanicas  had  the 
land  both  of  Belgica  aiid  the  Gennaniae.  At 
'r  period  (^isfs.  xiii.  53)  he  speaks  of  AeUos 
lis,  as  legatus  of  Belgica,  and  of  L.  Vetus, 
nmanding  in  tlie  Gennania  Superior.  Vetus 
59)  wijihed  to  join  the  Sadne  and  the  Ifofel  by 
I,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  water  com* 
it  ion  between  the  Meditenanean  and  the 
Sea,  u]>  the  Bhone  and  the  SoAie,  and  down 
*3rJ  and  the  Bhine.  Gracilis  woald  not  let 
bring  his  legions  into  his  pnnrince  of  Bel- 
1(1  the  caunal  was  not  made.  The Germaniae 
«J  at  thia  time  m  distinct  administration ;  but 
j.^ioii  exiated,  as  it  appears  from  other  passages, 
the  time  of  Tiberias. 

)  Alpine  provinces  are  mentioned.  On  the 
y  of  Dion  Cassias  (liv.  24),  it  is  said  that 
IS  formed  the  Alpes  S^uitimae  into  a 
In  A.  i>.  63  Nero  certainly  gave  them 
nitaa  or  J  as  Latii  (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  32)  ; 
i.  i>.  69  they  formed  a  province,  for  they 
n  gawemed   bj  a  procurator  (Tacit,  Biet. 

Ipes  Cottiae  formed  a  kingdom  under  Cot- 
/Vlpine  chief,  until  the  time  of  Nero,  who 
i  country  into  a  province.  (Soeton.  Nero, 
t  consisted  of  fourteen  oommnnities,  and 
a  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The 
t  was  Segnato  (jSuea)  on  the  Italian  side. 
xa  Penninae  are  mentioned  as  a  province 
later  Kmpire. 
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In  the  Geography  of  Ptoleiny  all  these  parts  of 
the  Alps  are  included  in  Italy.  They  were  not 
united  to  Gallia  until  after  the  time  of  Constantiiie, 
as  some  modem  writers  maintain. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  administfatioo 
of  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  Gallia  gave 
a  sign  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  legions  of 
the  Hhine,  who  were  then  distributed  in  two  camps, 
an  upper  and  a  lower.  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of 
Tiberius,  was  busied  with  the  census  of  the  Galliae 
when  the  news  arrived  of  tlie  death  of  Anglistas 
( Tac.  Ann.  L  31.)  The  soldiers  on  tlie  Rhine  were 
dia^atibfied ;  they  broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  (jer« 
niaiiicus  with  great  di£Sculty  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dience. Soine  uf  them  would  have  had  him  assume 
the  imperial  power,  the  first  indication  that  is  men- 
tioned of  the  l^ions  assuming  to  name  a  successor 
to  tlie  power  uf  Augustus.  In  a.  d.  21  tliere  was  a 
rising  in  Gallia  headed  by  Julias  Florus  among  tlie 
Treviri,  and  Julius  Sacrovir  among  the  Aedui,  those 
brothers  of  the  Koman  people,  wl^  were  tlieir  most 
uncertain  friends.  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  40.)  Both  these 
men  were  Galli  of  noble  rank,  and  Boman  citizens,  a 
pergonal  distinction  that  had  been  oonferred  on  s<»ne 
ot  their  ancestors,  after  Boman  fashion,  for  their  ser- 
vices, which  means  their  fidelity  to  Boman  interests. 
The  taxation,  the  heavy  rate  cf  interest  with  which 
ihey  were  loaded,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  govemom, 
were  tlie  alleged  causes  of  this  rebellion  of  the  GallL 
Botli  communities  and  individuals,  urder  Roman 
dumiuion,  were  always  complaining  of  debt.  We  do 
not  know  what  particular  contributi'ms  oppressed 
the  Gallic  stales;  but  it  aeenui  proiAble  that  the 
great  works  undertaken  by  the  towns,  probably  by 
the  order  of  the  govemurs,  may  have  been  one  cause 
of  debt.  Temples  and  other  public  buildings  rose 
up  all  over  the  country,  and  must  have  coat  imniense 
sums.  Works  of  more  direct  public  utility  also,  such 
as  bridges,  roads,  and  aqueducts,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  traces  in  Fiance,  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  a  very  large  expenditure.  The 
Romiaus  embellished  and  unproved  tlie  country,  but 
the  people  paid  dear  for  iL  Gallia  not  unly  had  to 
supply  all  its  own  expenditure,  but  to  fumuh  oon- 
tributi<»is  tu  the  empire.  This  rising,  which,  if  the 
beginning  had  been  more  successful,  might  have 
ended  in  a  general  rebellion,  had  no  results.  The 
Andecavi,  and  Turouii  or  Turones,  on  the  LotVe,  who 
were  the  first  to  begin,  were  soon  put  down.  Florus 
did  not  succeed  in  stirring  up  the  Treviri,  though 
ho  made  a  begiunmg  in  true  Gallic  style  by  mm-- 
deiing  some  Roman  **  negotiatores ;"  those  men  of 
money,  who  settled  thonselves  in  every  place  where 
gain  was  to  be  got.  A  body  of  debtors  and  clients, 
as  they  are  called, — needy  dependents, — fled  into  the 
ArdemeSf  a  country  which  in  some  parts,  even  a» 
the  present  day,  is  no  bad  pUce  of  refuge.  Another 
Jnlins,  named  Indus,  alio  a  Trevir,  and  an  enemy  of 
Floras,  helped  to  put  down  the  rising,  which  ended 
by  Fl<Hrus  killing  himself.  Among  the  Aedui  the 
matter  was  more  serious.  Sacrovir  was  defeated  by 
the  Koman  commander  C.SUius,  near  Augustodumun, 
in  a  pitdied  battle.  He  retired  to  his  villa  with  his 
most  faitiiful  adherents,  and  there  he  died  by  his 
own  hands.  His  men  killed  one  another ;  and  the 
house,  which  they  had  set  on  fire,  consumed  them 
all.  This  is  a  sample  of  Gallic  desperation,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  national  character. 

Caius  Caesar,  named  Caligula,  the  sueoessor  of 
Tiberius,  went  into  Gallia,  but  he  did  nothing  except 
exhibit  his  madness  and  brutality  at  Lngdunum« 
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His  ancle  Claudios,  who  succeeded  Caiu^,  wu  bom 
At  Lugdonam,  on  the  daj  in  which  the  altar  at  Lug- 
dnnam  was  dedicated  to  Augustus.  (Sueton.  Claud, 
c  2.)  This  learned  pedant  and  imperial  fool  wii?hed 
to  extirpate  the  old  Qallic  religion,  and  he  commenced 
a  furious  persecution  of  the  Druids.  His  biographer 
(Sueton.  Claud,  c.  25)  says  that  he  completelj  abo> 
lished  the  religion  of  the  Druids.  Augustus  had 
gone  no  further  than  to  forbid  Roman  dtixeiis  em- 
bracing this  superstition.  Plinj  ascribes  the  exUr- 
pation  of  Druidism  to  Tiberius  Caesar;  but  what* 
erer  these  emperors  may  hare  intended  to  do,  they 
did  not  succeed.  Clitudias  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  set  foot  in  Britain.  Aulas  Plautius, 
his  general,  was  already  there,  and  engaged  in  active 
warjfare.  The  emperor  landed  at  Massilia,  whence 
he  went  by  land  to  Qesoriacam,  afterwards  Bononia 
{Boulogne)^  and  from  Bouloffne  he  crossed  the 
straits.  Boulogne  became  from  this  time  a  Roman 
tmt,  and  the  usiud  place  of  embarkation  for  firitain. 
Claudius  crossed  the  Thames  with  his  army,  and 
took  Camalodunum,  the  town  of  king  Cunobelin. 
He  was  only  sixteen  days  in  Britain,  and  on  his 
return  he  had  a  tritmrnh  for  the  victories  which  his 
general  had  gained.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  19  -  23.)  It 
was  probably  when  Claudius  was  in  Gallia  that  the 
chief  persons  (primores)  of  Gallia  Comata,  **  hnving/' 
as  Tacitus  says  (^Atm.  xi.  23)  "  long  ago  had  treaties 
with  Rome  (foedera)  and  the  Roman  civitas,  claimed 
the  privily  of  obtaining  the  hnnores  at  Rome."  This 
passage  of  Tacitus  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood. The  "  civitas  "  had  not  been  given  to  any  of 
the  states  of  Gallia  Comata ;  but  some  of  the  chiefs 
had  obtained  the  Roman  civitas,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  examples  of  Floms  and  Sacrovir.  Bnt  it  appears 
from  this  passage,  that  it  was  not  the  complete 
civitas,  for  tliey  had  not  access  to  the  high  offices  at 
Rome  and  the  senate  ;  and  yet  the  Roman  "  civitas  " 
implies  both  the  suffrBgium  and  the  honores.  The 
**■  sufEmgtam "  was  indeed  nothing  now ;  and  the 
"  honores  "  were  only  a  name ;  but  it  was  somethmg 
for  a  Gaul  to  have  the  title  of  praetor  and  omsul, 
and  a  seat  in  the  Roman  senate.  Claudius  made  a 
speech  to  the  senate,  which  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
piedantry  and  good  sense.  Ha  supported  the  claim 
of  the  Gallic  chiefs  by  the  universal  prscdoe  of 
Borne  of  admitting  foreigners  into  the  senatorial 
body ;  and  the  first  instance  that  he  mentions  was 
that  of  his  Sabine  ancestor,  Claosus,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Claudia  Gens.  He  observed  that  the  Galli 
were  already  mingled  with  the  Romans  by  sameness 
of  manners,  arts,  and  marriage ;  and  he  argued  that 
it  was  better  they  should  bring  their  gold  and 
wealth  to  Borne  than  keep  it  to  themselves.  The 
wealthy  Gallic  nobles  often  visited  Rome,  and  some 
of  them  resided  there.  The  emperor  thought  it 
better  to  attract  to  Rome  the  rich  men  of  the  pro- 
vinces than  to  keep  them  away.  A  senatns  con- 
sultom  followed  the  speech  of  the  princeps ;  and 
**  the  Aedai  were  the  first  who  obtained  admt&iion  to 
the  senate  in  the  city"  (senatorum  in  urbe  Juk). 
'*  This "  adds  Tacitus,  *'  was  granted  in  respect  of 
their  ancient  foedns,  and  because  tliey  were  the  only 
Gallic  people  that  had  the  title  of  fraternity  with 
the  Roman  people**  (a.  d.  48).  It  is  not  said  if  other 
GuUic  peo]Aes,  after  the  Aedui,  obtained  access  to 
the  senate.  Probably  we  may  .conclude  that  they 
liecame  admissible.  But  this  was  purely  a  personal 
distinction,  conferred  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor 
on  such  rich  GalU  as  chose  to  reside  iu  Rome. 
The  Provincia,  the  first  part  of  GHHia  in  which 
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the  Romans  fixed  themselves,  became,  under  tfar 
Empire,  completely  ItiUian  in  language,  in  oao- 
nera,  and  in  civility  ;  and  the  parts  of  Gallii  C^- 
mata  nearest  to  it  soon  showed  the  dfeets  of  thos 
proximity.  The  younger  Pliny  (^Ep,  ix.  11)  ststei 
that  there  were  booksellen  at  Lugdonum  in  his  time, 
and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  they  sold  his  boob. 
The  language  and  literatore  of  Booie  aoon  extoidfid 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Narboooisb;  for  Latin  vai 
the  langoage  of  admmistimlaon,  and  of  the  niuBcras 
"  negotiatores  "  and  **  mercatores  "  who  eoveied  tlie 
coantry.  It  was  also  the  language  of  most  of  the 
l^onazy  soldiers.  The  great  nobles  learned  it  s«  » 
matter  of  coarse:  for  their  ambitkn  was  to  ^Tt  it 
Rome,  and  intrigue  m  public  afiairs.  Julias  Afri- 
canus,  a  Santon,  was  involred  in  the  ruin  of  Sejanos 
at  Rome  (Tac.  Ann,  vL  7):  and  Valerias  AsbticsB, 
twice  consul,  and  a  roan  who  claimed  the  merit  of 
having  pknned  the  death  of  Caligula,  was  a  tttin 
of  Vienna  (FimM)  on  the  Rhine;  but  wfacCher  lie 
was  of  purs  Roman  blood,  for  Vienna  was  a  ooknis, 
or  Gallic,  does  not  appear.     (Tmc.  ^im.  xL  1.) 

From  Gallia  came  the  blow  which  struck  do«B 
the  emperor  Nero.     C.  Julius  Vindex,  the  gorcriMr 
of  Lugdunensis,  an  Aqnitanian  by  descent,  sod  s 
Roman  senator  through  his   fiither,  hated  Xen^ 
whose  infamous  ddiaudieries  he  had  been  mitam 
of  at  Rome.     He  starred  up  the  Galli  of  his  pre 
vinoe  (a.  d.  68)  to  insunectioQ,  w^  ipi"^  ^ 
Roman.%  but  against  a  sanguinary  tyrant  whom  bs 
despised.    The  coosptiators  fixed  on  Ser.  Sulpidas 
Galba,  then  governor  of  Hispania  Tamoooenas,  s^ 
the  successor  of  Nero^  the  first  example  of  a  Bomsi 
emperor  being  named  on  a  foreign  sofl.    Galba  hesi- 
tated, and  with  good  cause;  for  the  ^gioos  of  Gsllis 
had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  di- 
vided. Lugdnnnm  was  the  only  large  city  that  cos- 
tinned  faithful  to  Nero  (Tac.  BisL  i.  51),  wbo  bed 
given  4,000,000  sesteroes  to  restoce  it  when  it  wss 
burnt  (Tac  ^im.  xvi  13);  bfnt  its  rival  and  seigb- 
boor,  Vienna,  was  on  Ga]ba*s  side.    The  legi»«»  "■ 
the  Rhine  had  not  yet  declared  them&elves,  anl  tiw 
states  in  their  neighboarhood  waited  for  the  dccisaos 
of  the  troops.     V^erginius  Rufus,  who  oonuoDSBded 
in  the  Upper  Germania,  felt  or  a£fected  lesped  itr 
the  Roman  senate,  and  would  not  support  sa  dacSioi 
made  by  insurgents.    He  entered  the  ooestiy  of  tb* 
Sequani,  who  had  decUued  for  Galba,  and  laid  mp 
to  Vesontio  {Benm^om).    Vindex,  with  the  ^cn 
that  he  had  collected,  hurried  to  defond  the  plate,  M 
though  the  two  generals  had  an  interview,  and  an 
supposed  to  have  come  to  terms,  thar  men  frU  t* 
blows,  and  the  army  of  Vindex  was  routed.    Vioda 
ended  his  Ufo  by  his  own  sword. 

Galba  had  now  da  lared  faimsdf,  and  advuicid 
into  the  Naibonensis;  Rufus,  in  the  mean  time,  kcp* 
his  men  in  suspense.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Ncio 
decided  the  fortune  of  Galba.  The  mesMogen  ta 
the  Roman  senate  met  him  at  JVui-ftp— s,  and  «fn 
him  to  hasten  to  Rome,  where  be  was  eageriy  ei- 
pected.  (Pint  Galba,  all.)  The  new  ewpaw 
belied  thf  hopes  that  wen  fonned  ot  bb  inodfnti<« 
and  prudence.  He  punished  the  Gallic  P*'^ 
which  had  not  dechued  for  him;  he  deprived looie rf 
their  tenitory,  imposed  on  them  heavier  taxes, »« 
even  deAtroyed  their  fbrtificationB.  (Tac.  //•«<•  >-  ^^ 
Sueton.  Galba,  c  12.)  Plutarch  ((?«««,  c  **> 
speaks  of  the  GaUic  partisans  of  Fmdez  obisiuio^ 
the  "  civitas,"  and  Tacitus  (HiH.  i.  8)  has  the  i«i»i 
but,  whatever  the  historians  mean  by  this  <'«>it•^ »» 
was  a  name  aud  nothing  more.   When  Tacitua  «ddfc, 
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rlut  'hpre  wu  •  diminatioii  of  taxalion,  we  Qnder> 
itaiid  vhtt  be  fflMiis.  The  troops  on  th«i  Rhine 
(Kin  chose  •  new  emperor.  Oailm  had  appointed 
r'iteJIiiu  to  command  in  tlie  Lower  Germania,  in 
ilaoe  of  Fonteioe  Capito,  whom  his  officera  murdered. 

itdliiu  was  mora  contemptible  than  Galba,  but  he 
ad  art  enoagh  to  gain  the  aflbction  of  hia  men,  and 
e  was  saluted  emperor  in  the  Roman  colony  of 
^rippina  (Cohgne)  in  January,  a.  d.  69.  Thus 
ome  got  an  emperor  from  the  banks  of  the  Rbtne, 
.st  afler  receiring  <hm  from  Spain.  In  fact,  it  had 
w  two  at  the  same  time.  Ghdba  was  murdered  at 
itne,  before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  Vitellius 
18  proclaimed;  and  another  empemr,  Otho,  had 
i^ned  and  died  before  Vitellius  crossed  the  Alpe 
a  Italj.  The  na&tem  part  of  Gallia  suffered  ter- 
1/  from  the  march  of  Vitellins'  troops  towards  the 
js.  Thej  went  in  two  divisions  under  his  gene- 
i  Valcna  and  Caedna;  the  lazj  emperor  followed 
vlj  after.  As  he  was  passing  through  Gallia, 
ic^  a  Boisn,  one  of  the  meaner  sort  (Tacitus  is 
oet  ashamed  to  mention  so  low  a  fellow,  Hitt.  ii. 
,  ajuuroed  the  title  of  **  Vindicator  of  the  Galliae 
God."  He  got  about  eight  thousand  men  toge- 
,  and  was  gaining  ground  in  the  nearebt  cantons 
le  Aedui,  when  this  hoooured  state  and  the  ele- 

youths  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Augu»to- 
m,  with  the  help  of  a  few  cherts  from  Vitellius, 
rsed  the  fanatical  rout  Marie  was  thrown  t«> 
beasts,  and  because  he  was  not  toni,  the  ntolid 
e  considered  him  inTulnenble ;  but  Vitellius, 
ras  present,  broke  the  charm  by  ordering  the 
:o  be  put  to  death.  The  story  is  significant  of 
)pular  ignonmoe;  but  a  parallel  may  be  found 
n  our  own  days. 

ellius  had  another  rival  almost  before  half  the 
vas  over.  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor 
tzandria  on  the  first  of  July,  a.  d.  69  j  and 
ite  twelve  montha  passed  from  the  time  when 
OS  was  proclaimed  at  Cohgne  to  his  ignomi- 
leatfa  at  Rome.    One  of  the  men  who  mainly 

to  place  Vespaidan  on  the  imperial  throne, 
lative  of  ToloM  in  the  NarbooensiS|  Antonius 

ng  the  contest  between  the  partisans  of  Vi- 
and Vespsnan  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  most  formidable  since  the  time  when 
nednced  thia  oomitTy  to  obedience.  It  began 
iwamps  of  Holland.  Claudius  Civilis,  of  a 
I  Batavian  iiunily,  had  served  in  the  Roman 
rom  hia  youth,  ud  had  the  rank  of  a  Roman 

Both  he  and  his  brother  Panlns  had  fiillen 
e  suspicion  of  Fonteins  Capito,  the  governor 
ower  Oennania.  Panlua  was  put  to  death 
der  of  Capito,  and  Claudius  was  given  up 
who  put  him  in  prison.  Galba  set  him  at 
id  sent  him  back  to  the  Geraumiae.  Civilis 

to  take  the  aide  of  Vespasian  when  the 
hed  the  Rhine  of  the  esst  having  declared 
)at  hia  real  object  was  to  establish  the  in- 
e  of  hia  ootintry,  and  to  get  power  himself. 
t  time  he  drore  the  Roman  troops  out  of 

Batavonun,  and  besieged  two  legions  in 
tera  [Castra]  near  the  Rhine.  (Tac. 
2.^  The  success  of  Civilis  brought  him 
be  Gemianiae  and  the  Galliae  ;  and  deli- 
>in  Roman  oppression  was  now  talked  of. 
i  themselves  paid  no  **  tribntum "  or 
lo  Romans;  and  an  inscription  preMcrvos 
•t'  tlieir  being  bonomned  with  the  title  of 
u  tres^,  as  the  Aedui  of  old  had  been.  But 
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I  Civilis  affected  to  take  np  arms  against  their  oommoo 
tyrants,  and  tlie  Galli  were  invited  to  assist  in  ex- 
pelling them.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Vi* 
telliua  reached  the  Galliae  and  the  Gemianiae  (Tac 
IJist.  iv.  54),  the  war  against  the  Romans  was  car- 
ried  on  by  Civilis  with  new  vigour.  He  did  not  afiect 
any  longer  to  be  on  the  side  of  Vespasian.  He  was 
fighting  against  the  power  of  Rome.  The  btuning 
of  the  Rcmuui  capitol  in  the  contest  between  the 
partisans  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  seemed  to  the 
Galli  an  omen  of  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Druids  declared  that  tliis  conflagretion  was  a  sign  of 
the  wrath  oS  heaven,  and  that  the  dominion  uf  the 
world  was  given  to  the  Transalpine  nations.  The 
Druids  wen  not  wroni; :  they  only  mistook  the  time. 
The  Roman  camp  on  the  Rhine  was  full  of  discord. 
Uordeonius  Flaccus,  an  old  and  feeble  commander,  a 
partisan  of  Vespasian,  wan  murdered  by  his  own  men. 
(Tac.  Bitt  iv.  36.)  Upon  this  messages  passed 
between  Civilis  and  Chtesicus,  a  Tnvir,  who  com- 
manded a  body  of  cavalry  of  the  Treviri.  Chuwicoa 
waa  of  royal  descent,  and  he  boasted  rather  of  his 
ancestors'  hostility  to  Rome  than  of  their  alliance. 
Two  other  men  joined  them  ;  Julius  Tutor,  a 
Trevir,  and  Julius  Sabmus.  a  Lingon.  Tutor  was 
set  over  a  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  by  Vitellius. 
Sabinus,  a  vain  man,  was  puffed  up  by  a  false  con- 
ceit of  a  Roman  descent;  he  gave  it  out  that  one 
of  his  fieniale  anceston  had  an  adulterous  ooonection 
with  Caesar  during  the  Gallic  War.  These  men  met 
at  Cologne  to  ccmcert  their  plans,  but  in  secret;  for 
most  of  the  Ubii  were  still  disim  lined  to  revolt. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  a  part  of  Chdlia,  the  north  and 
some  parts  of  the  east,  that  was  ready  for  insur- 
rection; and  chiefly  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingooes. 
The  Sequani  refused  to  join  any  league  against 
Rome.  The  conspiFaton  made  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  legions,  which  were  now  under  the  command 
of  Vocula,  who  was  murdered  by  a  deserter  from  the 
firat  legion.  (Tac.  Bist*  br.  59.)  Classicus  entered 
the  Roman  camp,  having  assumed  the  insignia  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  and  the 
Roman  sokiierB  took  the  military  oath  in  defence  of 
the  empire  of  the  Galliae.  Tutor  compelled  the 
people  of  Cologne  and  the  soldien  on  Uie  Upper 
Rhiiie  to  take  the  same  oath.  Civilis  was  still  em- 
ployed on  the  blockade  of  the  Roman  troops  at  Ve- 
tera. Famine  at  last  compelled  the  soldiers  to  yield; 
but  before  the  surrender  was  accepted,  they  were  re- 
quired to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  Civilis 
cut  off  his  long  light  hair,  which  he  had  let  grow, 
pursuant  to  a  tow  made,  afler  the  fiuUiion  of  his 
ooimtzy,when  hs  b^an  the  war  against  the  Romans 
(Tao.  ifist  IT.  61.)  But  hs  neither  took  the  oath 
to  the  Gallic  empire,  nor  allowed  any  Batavian;  he 
trusted  to  the  power  of  the  Germans,  and  he  had 
ambitious  views  of  dominion.  There  was  among  the 
Bructeri  at  this  time  a  virgin,  named  Veleda,  who 
had  great  authority,  for  the  Germans  thought  that 
most  women  had  the  gift  of  divination;  and  Vele<]a 
had  proved  her  claim  to  this  distinction.  She  had 
foretold  the  success  of  the  Gemians  and  the  destruc- 
tion oS  the  Roman  legions. 

Civilis  and  Classicus,  elated  by  their  success,  de- 
liberated whether  they  should  give  up  Cologne  to 
their  men  to  plunder.  (Tac.  BisL  iv.  63.)  The 
Transrhenane  peop^i  hated  this  strong  walled  place, 
and  a  deputation  from  the  Tenctheri  brought  their 
wishes  to  the  municipal  biKly  of  Cologne.  The 
speech  which  lacitu-s  putit  in  the  month  of  these 
Germans  is  valuable,  bccauM  it  gives  us  some  io- 
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formation  of  the  state  of  this  flouri»hinfr  dtj  si  thai 
time.  The  original  Roman  settlen  had  intennanied 
with  the  German  Ubii,  and  tbej  had  become  one 
people.  There  were  daUeb  leried  on  goods  tliat 
passed  thrcmgh  Cologne^  and  doabtless  on  goods 
paanng  np  and  down  the  rirer.  The  Ubii  consented 
to  abolihh  these  imposts,  and  to  allow  the  Germans 
to  pass  UiTongh  their  town  nnarmed  and  in  the  dar- 
time.  The  Agrippinenses  satisfied  the  Tenctheri  bj 
their  concessions;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Ciriiia  and 
VeleJa  shoold  be  the  witnesses  to  the  compact. 
Commissioners  frum  Cdogm  were  sent  with  presents, 
and  the  business  was  amicablj  settled.  But  the 
boly  woman  conU  not  be  approached:  she  staid  in  a 
tofty  tower;  and  one  of  her  kinsmen  broogfat  to  her 
^e  words  of  the  commissioners,  and  carried  bade  her 
answers,  as  if  he  were  a  messenger  between  a  divi- 
nity and  men.     (Tac.  Hi*L  \y,  65.) 

The  insurrection  of  the  Batarians  had  been  pro- 
secuted with  rigonr  and  success.  In  the  country  of 
the  Lingones  it  wss  a  miserable  failure.  Julius  Sa- 
binus,  proclaiming  himself  Caesar,  led  a  disorderijr 
rabble  into  the  territory  of  the  Sequani ;  and  the  S»- 
quani,  faithAil  to  Rome,  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  Lingones  were  routed,  and  Sabinns  was  one  of 
the  first  to  run.  His  fate  does  not  concern  us  here, 
and  his  name  might  be  forgotten  bat  for  the  con- 
stancy and  devotion  of  his  wife  Epponina  for  nine 
years,  during  which  he  luriced  in  his  hiding-places. 
She  was  one  of  the  illustrious  women  of  Gallia;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  nation  to  pro- 
duce women  above  the  oommeo  stamp.  (Pint  ilaia- 
lorHW,  vol.  Yw.  ed.  Wytt) 

The  defeat  of  the  Lingones  and  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  armies  of  Italy  under  Annins  Gallus 
and  Petilins  Cerialis,  checked  the  Gallic  insurrectiQa. 
Seven  legions  were  marching  upon  GalHa:  four  from 
Italy,  two  from  Spain,  and  one  that  was  summoned 
from  Britain.  The  Remi,  who  had  received  Caesar 
in  a  friendly  manner  when  he  first  entered  the 
country  of  the  Belgae,  summoned  the  OsUic  states 
to  deliberate  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  It 
seems  probable  that  their  object  was  to  secure  peare, 
ami  that  they  were  resolved  against  war.  The  de- 
puty of  the  Treviri,  a  Gaul  with  a  Roman  name, 
Tullins  Valentinus,  was  the  eager  advocate  of  war; 
but  he  was  more  a  man  fur  words  than  for  deeds. 
JuUns  Auspex,  the  orator  of  the  Remi,  spoke  in 
fisrour  of  peace.  Th«  states  were  divided  by  in- 
terests and  Jealousies;  there  was  discord  among 
them  before  they  had  got  the  victory.  (Tac  HiaL 
vr,  69.)  This  meeting  showed  that  a  Gallic  rebel- 
Hon  was  impassible;  for  the  Galli  oonld  not  agree  as 
to  the  conduct  of  Um  war,  nor  what  they  should  do 
if  the  Romans  ware  driven  from  the  country.  Nor 
was  Rome  yet  so  feeble  as  to  fear  the  nations  of  the 
North.  She  had  good  soldiers,  able  generals,  and  a 
maa  of  ability  as  emperor.  Cirilis  was  engaged  in 
a  quarral  with  a  countryman,  Labeo,  who  had  a  ^ms- 
tion  of  bis  own.  Neither  Classicns  nor  Tutor  made 
any  rigoruus  preparations  to  resut  the  Romans. 
Tutor  met  one  divisi^ni  of  the  Kuman  aniiy  with 
the  forces  of  the  Treviri,  Vangiones,  Triboco,  and 
Caracates,  the  last  a  people  who  lived  about  Mamt; 
he  had  aUo  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  had 
token  the  oath  of  fkielity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  The 
Romans  of  Tutor  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Germans  followed  their  example.  Tutor,  with  his 
Treviri,  retired  to  Bingium  {Bingeii)  on  the  Rhine, 
where  he  was  surprised  and  routed.  CerialLs  had 
now  got  to  Moguntiacom  (il/oins), — a  geoenl  fuD 
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;>f  confidence  in  himself  and  eontempt  tat  tbc  asnny. 
He  declined  the  aid  wfaidi  the  states  of  Gallia 
and  onlered  their  txtiops  hooM:  be  told  the 
they  might  torn  to  tlwir  usual 
oonld  fii^sh  the  war  himself.     He 
Mama  to  Rigodnlnm  on  the  Jfoad,  when  Vaknti* 
nus  had  posted  himself  with  a  laige  foroe  of  Tnrvta, 
and  fortified  himself.     Cerialia  qniddy  disJodged 
him,  and  on  the  next  day  entered  Colo^a  Tiwvin^ 
rum,  the  ancient  dty  of  TVier,  on  the  Mo&ei,  thm 
capital  of  the  TreTiri    With  difficnhj  Iw  prevected 
his  men  from  destnyfiqg  a  dtj  which  was  the 
{dace  of  Claaacns  and  Tutor.    Cerialia  si 
the  Treviri  and  Lingones  to  Trier,      The 
which  Tadtus  (HitL  It.  73)  has  pat  in  the 
mouth  ia  a  wooderfnlly  brirf  and  maaterly 
tion,  vrell  suited  to  make  the  Galli  watisficri   with 
the  Roman  dominion,  as  the  only  meana  of  mTertiu^ 
anarchy,  and  to  detach  them  frooi  alliance  with  the 
Germans.     The  Treviri  and  Lingones  were  weU  sa. 
tisfied  to  be  told  that  they  had  better  be  obedient 
and  enjoy  what  they  had,  then  run  the  risk  of  losing 
all  by  penevering  in  their  resistance.    This  was  the 
end  of  the  Gallic  rising,  which  was  not  a  natiooai 
movement,  but  the  rebellion  of  a  few  atatee.     The 
real  rebellioo  was  auinng  the  Batovians  and  the  Ger. 
man  settlen  in  Gallia,  though  there  were  still  aocae 
Lingones  in  the  anny  of  Civilis. 

Civilis,  with  Cla»icos  and  Tutor,  fell  vpoo  the 
camp  of  Cerialis  near  Trier;  for  Cerialia,  thongh  aa 
able  ooounander,  was  careless  and  a  man  ofplfiamra. 
The  enemy  was  not  repdled  withoat  difficulty.  (Tac. 
HitL  iy.  77.)    This  Csilure  of  Civilia  cBoourajccd 
the  Agrippinenses  to  come  over  to  the  Rubmoi  sidc^ 
which  tliey  had  unwillingly  deserted  for  the  Gennaa 
and  Batovian  alliance.     They  sent  to  offor  to  Ce« 
rialis  the  wife  and  sister  of  Civilis  and  the  daii|;hter 
of  Classicns,  who  were  with  them,  as  hostagea;  and 
tliey  massacred  the  Germans  who  were  dispened  ia 
the  hoosee  of  the  dtj.    Fearing  the  vengeaaee  id 
Civilis,  they  sent  for  hdp  te  Cenalia.    Civilia  was 
marching  upon  CdogHA,  hopo^  to  find  at  Tolbiscma 
(Zi((pteA),  in  the  territory  of  Uie  colony,  m  oohort  cl 
Chaud  aiid  Frisii,  on  whom  he  greatly  relied;  bat 
on  the  way  he  heard  the  news  of  all  these  Gcrinaiw 
bdng  destroyed  by  the  treachery  of  the  Agripfs- 
nenses.     The  Chand  and  Friidi  had  besD  gei^tA 
with  food  and  wine,  and  while  they  were  drank  and 
asleep  the  Agrippinenses  dosed  the  dean  of  the 
place,  set  fire  to  it,  and  burnt  them  all  alive.    (Tac 
NitL  iv.  79.)      Civilis  hastened  to  Cologme,  ami 
this  important  dty  was  again  in  the  handa  ef  the 
Romans. 

Cerialis  carried  the  war  into  the  Inanla  Batav» 
rum.  Civilis  at  last  came  to  tema,  and  obtoinrd 
his  pardon.  The  history  of  the  last  part  «f  tUa 
campaign  is  imperfect  in  Tadtna,  whose  work  knaks 
off  suddenly.    (UitL  ▼.  25.) 

The  politiaJ  divisions  of  Gallia  rmained  la- 
changed  till  the  fourth  oentoiy  of  oar  aera.  1  Le 
origin  of  the  new  division  is  unknown.  The  Uatury 
(tf  the  Galliae  under  Roman  dominioQ  bdoi^rs  to  ti.« 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  cannet  be  tfy^ 
rated  from  it  The  subject  is  instructive^  but  it  be- 
longs to  a  different  kind  of  work. 

This  article,  though  long,  is  not  complele,  but 
perhaps  complete  enough  fur  its  purpose,  siial  within 
such  limito  as  are  reasonable.  The  foUowii^  ie> 
ferences  will  be  nsefuL  There  is  a  good  artick  m 
France  in  the  Pem^  (^fehpaedm,  D*AnviUe,  AV 
ticede  ia  GamU  Aneimmei  Thieny,  Bietmre  ^ 
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tJatttou;  Walckenatr,  Giographie  Aneienne  JTw- 
ioriqve  et  Comparee  des  Oaules  Cua^ine  et  TVaiw- 
oipmef  Ukert>  OaUien;  and  Forbiger*a  Compila- 
tioD,  ifan^nach  der  aikn  Geograp^de^  ^.,  are  all 
uaeild.  The  referenoea  in  Uiese  worka  will  sbuw 
what  a  large  mass  of  lifteFatnre  has  aooitnmlatod  on 
the  geography  and  histoiy  of  the  Galliae.      [6.L.] 

GALLICA  FLATIA.    [Ilkrosties.] 

GAXLICUM.     [iLKBosTsa.] 

GAXLICUM,  in  Macedonia.     [EcniDOBUfl.] 

GA'LLICUM  FRETUM.  [Frbtum  Galu- 
oux] 

GAliLICUS  SINUS  (b  raXariJc^f  itAKifs,  Stnb. 
p.  137  :  Golfe  du  Lion)  was  the  Roman  name  of 
the  baj  of  the  Mediterranean,  formed  hj  the  south 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It  was  also  called  Mare 
GaUicam.  (Plin.  iii.  5.)  The  western  limit  was 
the  Ffrenees  PTomontorinm  (Lir.  zxyi.  19);  the 
aastern  maj  be  fixed  near  Massilia,  and  the  bay 
was  sometimes  called  Msssaliotic.  Strabo  gives  the 
same  name  to  the  opposite  bay  on  ^e  Atlantic, 
which  is  fbnned  by  the  north  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
•ouih  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Gallia;  bat  no 
other  writer  seems  to  have  giten  the  name  to  the 
Atlantic  gul£     [Gallia.]  [G.  L.] 

GALLINAIUA  INSULA.     [Albiuu  Inoav. 

MUM.] 

GALLINAltlA  SILVA  (VaX\iwap(a  (Uiy,  Stnb. 
▼L  p.  248),  a  forest  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  occu* 
pying  the  sandy  shore  which  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Valtnmns  towards  Cumae.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  (oJ  Fam.  ix.  23)  as 
lying  on  the  road  to  the  latter  place.  Shortly  after- 
wards  it  became  the  headquarters  of  Sextos  Pom- 
peius,  where  he  first  organised  the  predatory  bands 
with  which  he  subsequently  undertook  his  piimtical 
expeditions.  (Strab.  4o.)  Even  at  ordinary  times 
H  was  noted  as  a  faTourite  resort  of  banditti,  and 
was  in  ccDsequence  often  guarded  by  bands  of  soU 
dien.  (Jut.  iii.  307.)  Strabo  spnks  of  it  as  a 
fiBRst  of  brashwood  (pAii  ^ofiftUhis);  but  from  Ju- 
venal's expression  of  **  Gallinaria  pinus**  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  also  a  wood  of  tall  pine-trees,  such  as 
grow  luxuriantly  on  many  of  the  sandy  shores  of 
Italy.  In  the  13th  <»ntury  we  find  it  menti<Hied 
under  the  name  of  Pineta  di  Ctutel  Volturno  ;  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  though  the  pines  seem  to 
have  disappeared.  The  forest  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  tiie  Vultumus  to  the  Torre  diPatria  (the 
flita  of  the  ancient  Litemum),  and  some  distance  be- 
yond thai  towards  Cumae.  The  Via  Domitiana, 
constructed  by  that  emperor  as  the  direct  road  to 
Cumae,  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and 
many  portions  of  it  are  still  visible.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Jppia,  11.  7.  p.  183.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALLITAE,  an  Alpine  people  (PUn.  iiL  20), 
supposed  to  have  been  about  the  junction  of  the 
Estevon  and  the  Var,  because  there  is  a  place  there 
named  GOUUe,  [G.  L.] 

CALLUS  (TdWos:  Le/ke),  a  small  river  of 
Bithynia,  having  its  sources  near  Modra  in  the  north 
of  Phrygia,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Sangarius 
m  little  more  than  800  stadia  from  Nicomedeia. 
(Stnb.  xiL  p.  543.)  Ammianus  Marcdlinus  describes 
its  course  as  very  winding  (xxvi.  8).  Martlanus 
Capelia  (6.  §  687,  ed.  Kopp)  confounds  this  river 
wil^  another  of  the  some  name  in  Galatia,  which 
■eems  likewise  to  have  been  a  tributary  of  the  San- 
garius, and  on  the  banks  of  which  Passinus  is  said 
to  have  been  situated.  From  the  river  Gallus  in  Ga- 
latia the  Galli|  or  prieats  of  Cybele,  wars  said  by  some 
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to  have  derived  their  name,  because  its  water  mada 
those  who  drsnk  of  it  mad.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Plin. 
V.  42,  vi  1,  xxiri.  5;  Herodian,  i.  11 ;  Ov.  FatL 
iv.  364.)  [L.S.] 

GAMALA  (r&  TdftaXa),  a  town  of  Palestme, 
frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  from  whidi 
the  district  Gamalitis  {B.  J,  iil  3.  §  5)  derived  its 
name.    This  district  waa  apparently  identical  with 
that  otherwise  called  Lower  Gaulanitb  by  the  same 
historian,  in  which  Gamabi  was  situated    (iv.  1. 
§  1).     It  is  first  mentioned  aa  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  re- 
dnced  it  {B.  J,  i.  4.  §  6).     It  is  pbced  by  Josephus 
opposite  to  Tarichaea,  and  on  the  lake.     Its  site 
and  character  are  minutdy  described:  "A  rugged 
ridge,  stretehing  itself  from  a  high  mountain,  rises 
in  a  lump  midway,  and  elongates  Hself  from  the  rise, 
declining  as  much  before  as  behind,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  camel  in  form,  whence  it  derives  its  namei     Both 
in  flank  and  in  front  it  is  cleft  into  inaccessible  ra- 
vines; but  at  the  back  it  is  somewhat  easier  of 
ascent,  being  there  joined  to  the  mountains,  from 
which,  however,  the  inhabitants  severed  it  by  a  tmch 
and  rendered  the  approach  more  difficult    Against 
the  precipitous  face  A  the  mountain  numerous  houses 
had  been  built,  closely  crowded  one  on  another;  and 
the  city,  apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  seemed  to 
be  falling  upon  itself,  by  reason  of  its  perpendicular 
site.    It  inclines  towards  the  mid-day  sun;  and  the 
hill,  stretching  upward  with  a  southern  aspect  to  a 
prodigious  height,  served  as  a  citadel  to  the  town: 
while  an  impregnable  cliff  above  it  extended  down- 
ward into  a  ravine  of  vast  depth.    Within  the  ram- 
parts was  a  fountain,  at  which  the  city  terminated." 
(j9.  J.  iv.  1 .  §  1>  At  the  first  outbreak  df  the  Jewish 
rebellion  it  was  for  a  time  maintained  in  its  fidelity 
to  the  Romans,  through  the  influence  of  Philip,  the 
lieutenant  (firapxot)  of  King  Agrippa  (  Vita,  §11); 
but  subsequently  it  revolted,  and  waa  garrison«l  and 
fortified  by  Josephus  (§  37)  with  mines  and  trenches, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  strongest  fortress  in  that  part  of 
the  country  QB.  J,  iv.  1.  §  2).    Accordingly,  when 
its  recovery  was  attempted  by  the  younger  Agrippa, 
his  troops  were  occupied  for  seven  months  in  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  take  it  by  siege.     It  was  taken, 
however,  by  Vespasian,  after  a  spirited  re8i8tam>e  of 
the  garrison,  when  the  loss  sustained  by  the  l^ion- 
aries  was  revenged  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  survivors,  of  wh<Hn  4000  perished  by  the 
sword,  and  5000  threw  themselves  from  the  walls, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  ravines  below. 

The  site  of  this  strong  fortress,  though  so  remark- 
able, and  so  minutely  described  by  Josephus,  had 
been  forgotten  for  nearly  mghteen  centuries,  when 
Lord  Lindsay  attempted  to  recover  it  in  a  steep  in> 
sulated  hill  to  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  that  town.  It  is  now  called  El  HoMn^ 
and  lies, according  to  Burckhardt,  between  the  village 
of  Feik  and  the  diore,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  frotx 
the  former;  *^  having  extensive  ruins  of  biiiidin;^^^ 
walls,  and  columns  on  ita  top."  (Burckhardt,  Sfftia^ 
p.  278,  with  a  wood-cut  of  the  site.)  According  to 
Lord  Lindsay,  the  hill,  **  at  a  distance,  so  strongly 
resembles  the  hump  of  a  camel,  that  1  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  ancient  Gamala. 
It  has  been  a  place  of  tremendous  strength,  and  no 
slight  importance.  Valleys,  deep  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular, sunroimd  it  on  the  north,  east,  and  south. 
On  the  south  side,  the  rock  is  scarped  angularly  for 
defence;  on  the  eastern,  it  b  built  up  so  as  to  bar 
all  approach  finom  below;  to  the  south-east  a  neck  of 
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Und,  of  umch  longer  elevation,  and  ac:ir{ied  on  botli 
sides,  connects  it  with  the  neighbouring  inountiiin^s, 
aod  communicates  by  a  steep  descent  with  the  sonth- 
eni  rallej;  travellers  from  the  east  and  west  appear 
to  have  met  at  this  neck  of  land,  and  thence  ascended 
to  the  citjr.  If,  as  I  conclude,  the  houses  were  built 
on  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain,  Joseplius  might 
well  describe  them  as  hanging  as  if  they  would  full 
one  on  the  other.  All  traces  of  them  have  i)een 
swept  awaj,  and  the  mountain  is  now  covered  with 
thick  grass.  The  top  is  spiinkled  witli  treea;  we 
found  many  rains  on  it,  apparently  of  the  citadel, 
but  not  very  interesting."  (TVooeZt,  vol.  IL  ppii 
92,  9a)  [0.  W.] 

GAMBRIVII.  [Chamavx.] 
GAMPHASANTES.  [Garamahtes.] 
GANDARAE  {rat^dptu,  Ptol.  viL  1.  §  4;  Steph. 
B.  «.  r.),  a  widely  extended  people  of  Indian  or 
Arianian  origin,  who  occupied  a  district  extending 
more  or  less  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Pca^db  tj 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar^  and  variously 
called  in  ancient  authors  Gandaris  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
699)  or  Gandariiis  (Strab.  xv.  p.  697).  The  name 
is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  b  found  in  the  Mahdb- 
kdrat  under  the  form  Gandhiras.  in  which  work 
these  people  are  clashed  with  the  Bahlfkaa  and  other 
tribes  beyond  the  Indus;  the  country  they  inhabited 
being  described  as  difficult  of  access,  and  famooa 
then,  as  it  still  is,  for  its  breed  of  horses.  Owing  to 
the  distinction  which  seems  to  be  drawn,  in  the  pas- 
sages cited  above  from  Stiabo,  between  Gandaris 
and  Gandaritis,  some  authors,  as  Groskurd  and  Man- 
oert,  have  been  led  to  assign  different  places  for  these 
districts;  determining  the  latter  to  be  the  same  as 
Penoelaotis,  between  AUok  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  one  and  the  same  country 
was  intended,  tlie  boundaries  of  which  varied  aooord- 
ing  to  the  reports  of  the  travellers  from  whom  Strabo 
and  others  compiled  their  geographical  notices  of 
these  remote  regions.  From  Stnbo  (te.)  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  considered  the  country  of  the  Gan- 
danie  to  be  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus;  from  Ptolemy, 
that  it  was  somewhat  more  to  the  E.,  in  the  direction 
of  Gaspatyrus  {Kashmir  /).  The  latter  view  agrees 
with  a  notice  of  Hecataeus  preserved  by  Stephanas 
B.  («.  V.  Ctupapifrtu)j  who  calls  that  dty  roXls 
ToMfhapueii  Hxvi&tf  iucrfi,  Herodotus,  like  Ptolemy, 
calU  it  Caspatjrrns  (iii  102,  iv.  44).  In  Herodotns 
these  people  are  called  Gandarii,  and  are  included  by 
him  in  the  seventh  satnpy  of  Dareius,  along  with 
the  Aparytae,  Dadicae^  and  Sattagydae  (iii.  91): 
they  are  also  fbond  with  the  same  name  in  the  ar- 
mament of  Xerxes,  in  company  with  the  Dadicae, 
under  the  same  occunander,  and  wearing  the  same 
arms,  as  the  Bactrians. 

Bennell  {Geogr,  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  S90)  has 
been  induced  to  place  them  to  the  W.  of  Bactriana; 
but  more  minute  examination  leads  to  the  belief  that 
in  this  he  is  in  error,  and  tliat  east  and  south  of 
Bactriana  is  really  the  man  correct  determinatacn. 
(Wilson,  Ariana  AtUiquay  p.  131 ;  Anatie  Res,  vol. 
XV.  pu  103:  Lassen,  PeiUapoL  JtuUcOy  p.  105;  M. 
Troyer,  Raja-Tarangmi,  torn.  ii.  p.  319.) 

Steplumus  speaks  of  another  Indian  people  whom 
he  calls  Gandri,  who  fought,  according  to  him, 
against  Bacchus ;  adding,  however,  that  Hecataeus 
called  them  Gandarae.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  real  and  the  mythical  people  are  meant  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  Professor  Wilson  draws  the  general 
conrhision  that  Heeren  and  Rennell  have  both  erred  in 
pUcing  most  of  these  tribes  to  the  N.  of  Kkorassem, 
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and  that  they  may  be  lorated  with  m^ore  Mccmsej  m 
the  vicinity  of  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  hong 
the  predecessors,  if  ncA  the  ancestors,  of  the  modere 
Hazdras,  [V.] 

GA'NDARia    [Gandarae.] 

GANDARl'TIS.     [Gandarab  ] 

GAMGAXI,  in  IieUmd,  mentioned  hy  PtolemT  si 
lying  south  of  the  Auteri.  [Aittebl]  Probah^a 
Chre.  [R  G.  L] 

GANGARIDAE  (royya^MSiu,  PtoL  vii.  1.  §  81 
2.  §  14),  a  people  who  lived  along  the  coast  of  tbe 
bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  (rtv) 
which  they  prt>bably  derived  thdr  name.  According 
to  Ptolemy  tlieir  capital  was  named  Gange  (til  1. 
§  81);  in  another  place,  however,  be  omits  the  Dsms 
of  the  chief  town,  but  adds  that  there  are  six  towns, 
whotse  names  he  gives,  in  the  cooutiy.  It  woald 
appear  from  Pliny  that  a  portifln  at  least  of  these 
people  extended  considerably  to  the  south  in  the 
countiy  now  occupied  by  the  Circars  of  the  Cortt- 
mandel  coast,  -~  as  he  speaks  of  **  gente  Gangan- 
dum  Calingarum  "  (vi.  18.  s.  22>  The  CaliogM 
were  probably  near  CaHnapainamy  between  the  Go- 
davery  and  Mahamtddg,  Virgil  (<7eory.  iii.  27) 
and  Valerius  Flaocus  (^Iri^oii.  "n.  66)  meotioo  tbs 
name  of  the  Gangaridas.  Cuitius  plaoes  than  be- 
yond the  Ganges  to  the  eastward,  along  with  tbt 
Pratdi  (ix.  7").  Their  name  seems  to  have  been  some* 
times  oonf uMd  with  that  of  the  Gandaridssu  Thoi^ 
when  Dionysins  Periegetes  writes  Gargaridae  (▼. 
1 144),  he  probably  means  Gandaridae  and  m^,** 
sonM  commentators  have  supposed,  this  peopb  [V.] 

GANGAS.  GANGITES  (r*>7«»,  Tttftirv, 
Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  106),  a  river  of  Macedonia,  wbick 
takes  its  rise  at  and  flows  round  Philippi ;  sifler  itt 
confluence  with  the  Ztoactbs  the  united  strauns 
bore  the  name  of  the  Ahoitbs  (^A'ngkista)^  wfaiek 
was  so  called  irom  the  branch  at  PhilippL  (Leske, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  iii  p.  226.)  It  wss  bj 
this  **  river  side  "  (Aett,  xvi.  IS),  the  fbuntaim  of 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  city,  before  the  ^utd 
Philip  of  Macedon— Crenides, —  the  Place  of  Fooo- 
tains,— that  the  **PnB8acha"  was  sitRsted  (i> 
oonsequsDoe  of  the  ablutions  which  were  anoecied 
with  the  warship)  in  which  the  Gospel  was  fist 
preached  within  the  limits  of  Europe.  (Coni^ 
Coneybeare  and  Howsoo,  Life  emd  Efistlet  ef  SL 
PomI,  vol  L  p  316.)  [£.  B.  X] 

GANGE  (PityTij,  PtoL  viL  1.  §  81 ;  Tirm 
Per^  Mar.  Erythr,  p.  36),  accui&ig  to  Ptokmr* 
the  capital  town  cf  the  Gangaridae,  at  the  moath  of 
the  Ganges.  The  author  of  the  Pcriplas  «f  the 
Erythraean  sea  speaks  of  this  pbos  as  the  ehief  oiart 
for  the  finest  cotton  stiifb,  for  frankiDoeose  sod  Cb- 
nese  mahbaihrom.  It  must  have  been  is  the  m^ 
bourhood  of  the  modem  Caiemtiek,  though  its  ea^ 
position  cannot  be  identified.  Stnbo  spesb  of  s 
town  which  he  calls  Gauge,  but  pbois  it  6r  vp  tlis 
river,  in  the  vicmity  of  Pidibothra  or  Patu  (^^ 
p.  719).  [V.] 

GANGES.  1.  (^  nfyynT,  Stnb.  xv.  p|k  686. 719. 
&c. ;  PUil.  vii.  1 .  §  29,  &c. ;  in  Lat  Gaqges,  -b:  A 4 
rayynTuc6s^  Gangeticus,  Gangetis),  oos  of  the  Isi;^ 
rivers  of  A^ia,  and  the  most  important  one  of  Easi(ti> 
India  or  Brndostdn.  It  was  unknown  to  HeroiiocnN 
Ctesias,  and  the  earlier  writers  of  ancient  times, sad 
it  WMH  not  described  by  ancient  aathon  tiU  the  Gieeks 
under  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  suiusmn  pea** 
trated  into  Western  India.  It  is,  iodevl,  aly  » 
very  modern  times  that  the  exaa  poaitioo  om» 
sources  has  been  detsrauned;  the  cidisr  of  EaropM 
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'ir(>ovnph(>rs  having  c<mjectured  that,  like  the  Imlus, 
it  aroGte  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chain  of  the  Hiniil- 
laja  mountains,  in  the  direction  of  Thibet.  It  is  now 
aMcertained  tliat  tlie  true  river  is  made  up  of  three 
separate  streams,  which  bear  the  respective  names  of 
the  G^Umavif  Bkdffirathi,  and  Alakdnanda,  The 
second  is  held  to  be  the  most  hallowed,  and  is  tlie 
one  to  which  the  lai^est  concourse  of  pilgrims  re- 
torts. The  spot  where  it  burhts  forth  from  the 
glaciers  is  called  GungStri  {Gtmgavatari),  and  is 
situated  in  lat,  30°  59'  30"  N.,  long.  96°  44'  W., 
at  an  altitude  of  nearlj  10.000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Above  it  is  the  flummit  of  Pankdparvata^  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  21,000  feet.  (Schlegel, 
Ind.  BibL  vol.  i.  p.  387;  Bitter,  vol.  u.  ppi  947— 
952;  Lassen,  Ind,  AU,  vol  i  p.  49.)  From  its 
sources  it  flow.>  nearly  S.till  it  reaches  lltfttinapura  ; 
tlieiice,  with  an  easterly  inclination,  as  fiu*  as  Alid- 
habdd^  where  it  receives  the  Jumna;  and  Uience 
nearly  SE.  till  it  reaches  the  bay  of  Bengal,  into 
which  it  falls,  after  a  course  of  about  1150  miles, 
by  numerous  mouths.  On  its  way  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  affluents,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
tSt/tt^ — one  of  which,  the  Jtimfto,  considerably  sur- 
passes itnelf  in  length. 

The  ancients  held  difierent  opinions  as  to  the 
sonross  of  this  celebrated  river.  Strabo,  or  the  au- 
thority of  Eratosthenes,  made  it  rise  in  the  Indian 
Caucasus  (the  Paropamisus,  or  Hmd»-Kuih\  and, 
after  flowing  for  some  distance,  take  an  eastern  di. 
recti(Ki  on  reaching  the  pkins,  and,  after  passing 
the  great  city  of  Palibothra,  enter  the  Indian 
ocean  (or  bay  of  Bengal)  by  a  single  mouth  (xv.  pu 
690).  In  another  place  (zv.  p.  719)  he  quotes 
Artemidonis,  who  stated  that  the  Ganges  had  its 
source  in  the  Montes  Emodi  (Imaus  or  ffimnlajfa 
M$.\  and  that  it  flowed  southwards  till  it  reached 
the  city  Gange,  when  it  turned  oflT  to  the  £.  and 
pissed  Palibothra.  The  same  view  is  implied  in 
Dionysius  Periegetes  (▼  1 146)  and  in  Meb  (iii.  7). 
Pliny  seems  to  liave  been  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind,  but  states  generally  that  some  gaTe  to  the 
<«ange8  an  uncertain  source,  like  that  cf  the  Nile, 
wlule  others  phiced  it  in  the  Scythian  mountains 
(vi.  18.'  s.  22;  see  also  Solin.  c.  52;  Mart.  c.  6). 
Orosius  placed  its  sotirce  in  an  unknown  mountain, 
which  he  calU  Osrobares.  There  is  a  more  general 
cf>n.<)ent  as  to  its  magnitude;  most  authors  agreeing 
that  it  is  a  great  stream  even  from  its  first  com- 
mencement. Thus  Arrian  asserts,  on  the  authority 
of  Megasthenes,  that  where  it  is  smallest  it  is  at 
least  100  stadia  broad,  that  it  is  far  greater  than 
tlie  Indus,  and  that  it  receives  no  rivers  which  ure 
not  themselves  as  large  and  as  navigable  as  the 
M-ieander.  (^Indie.  c  4.)  In  r^otlier  place  he  states 
that  if  all  the  Asiatic  rirers  which  flow  into  the 
>lediterranean  were  jVnned  together,  they  would  not 
make  one  Ganges  in  body  of  water;  while  it  is  equally 
superior  to  the  Kurope:in  Ister,  and  tJie  Egyptian 
Kile.  (^  nab.  v.  6.)  Strabo  considered  it  the  greatest 
river  in  the  thref^  continents  of  which  he  had  any 
knowledge;  that  the  Indas,  the  Ister.  and  the  Nile, 
ranked  next  in  onler  after  it  (xv.  p.  702);  and  that 
it:i  average  breadth,  in  the  opinion  of  Megitsthenes, 
was  about  100  stadia,  and  its  depth  20  fathoms. 
The  historians  of  Alexander's  invasion  agree  gene- 
rally in  its  sixe,  making  it  32  stadia  bnnd,  by  100 
futhums  deep.  (Diod.  xvii.  93;  Pint  AUx.  c.  62.) 
].ut«r  writers,  like  Pliny  and  Aeliau,  give  to  the 
river  a  fabulous  size;  the  former  asserting  that  at  the 
aaiiwwest  pliro  it  was  8  miles  broad,  and  nuwhers 
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loss  than  twpnty  paces  deep  (vi.  18.  s.  22) ;  the 
hitter,  that  from  its  first  origm  it  was  80  stadia 
broad  and  SO  fiithoms  deep, — and  that,  at\er  it  had 
received  several  tributaries,  it  acquired  a  breadth  of 
400  stadia,  and  contained  many  islands  as  lai^  as 
Lesbos  and  Corhica,  with  a  depth  of  60  fathoms 
(Hut.Anim.  xii.  41).  Aelian  is  most  likely  here 
confounding  the  natural  stream  with  its  breadth 
during  great  floods.  Tlie  ancients  had  similar  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
mouths  by  which  it  entered  the  ocean.  Strabo  M- 
sorted  that  it  had  but  one  (xv.  p.  690),  in  which 
view  Pliny  agrees  (ii.  108);  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  18) 
and  Marcian  (ap.  Huds.  Geoffr.  Gr,  Mia,),  five;  Mela 
(iii.  7),  Virgil  (^ea.  ix.  v.  30),  Propertios  (iii.  22. 
16),  and  other  authors,  seven.  The  fiu;t  is,  like  all 
rivers  flowing  with  a  v&«t  body  of  water  through  an 
alluvial  plain,  and  bringing  down  an  immense  annual 
deposit,  its  moutlis  were  perpetually  changing;  and 
old  ones  were  filled  up,  while  new  ones  were  conti- 
nually made.  The  names  of  some  of  the  ancient 
months  have  been  preserved,  and  can  even  now  be 
identified.  Their  names  are  given  by  Ptolemy,  in 
order  from  W.  to  £.,  and  are:  (1)  Kd^ov0-or  or^/uo, 
now  the  river  Hoogty^  on  which  Calcutta  stands; 

(2)  t6  iiiya  ar6t»a,  now  the  river  Rofmomgtd\ 

(3)  Kofj^ixop  irr6f»a,  now  the  Marjattaf  (4)  rl 
'Vfui6<rrofto¥  o^6iul^  now  the  HuringoUa;  (5)  'Ay- 
TitfoA^  vr6iM,  the  one  nearest  the  Brahmaputra^ 
and  for  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  well- 
ascertained  name. 

The  Ganges,  on  its  course  to  the  sea,  is  fed  by 
several  large  riveis,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  have  been  satisfactorily  identified 
with  their  original  Sanscrit  names.  The  fullest 
account  of  them  is  in  Arrian  (/ncf.  4),  and  from 
him  or  from  the  journals  which  he  copied  most  of 
the  other  writers  who  allude  to  them  have  probably 
themselves  copied.  The  following  are  the  seventeen 
which  this  author  mentions,  to  which  we  have 
added  (in  parenthcMes)  those  Sanscrit  names  that  are 
probably  well  ascertained: — the  Jubares,  no  doubt 
the  same  as  the  Jomanes  (Jamund  or  Junma)\ 
Cainas,  Erannoboas  {Hiranjavahu),  Cossoanus 
(C6»avdkA\  Sonus  (gond),  Sittocatis  (Ctiatd), 
Solomatis  {Sanwati),  Condnchates  {Gandaki),  Sam- 
bus,  Magon,  Aguranis,  Oinalis  (  FimaldX  Conmiena- 
ses  (^Carmana^},  Cacultris,  Andomatis  (^Andfid-^ 
maii  or  TVimcwrf),  Amystis,  Oxumagis  (Ixumatiy, 
Erennesis  (  roronaif).  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Jomanes, 
Prinas,  and  Cainas,  which  he  calls  tributaries  of  tlie 
Ganges  (vi  1 7.  s.  2 1) ;  and  adds  that  there  were  in  all 
nuieteen  such  affluents,  of  which  he  notices  (appa- 
rently  for  their  superiority)  the  Condochates,  Eran- 
noboas, Cosoagus  or  Cossoanns,  and  Sonus  (vi.  1 8. 
s.  22).  Curtius  speaks  of  three  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Ace^ines,  Dyardenes,  and  Eiynianthus 
(viii.  9);  but  he  has  clearly  here  made  some  con- 
fusion with  the  accounts  of  the  Indus,  or  there  is  a 
defect  in  our  MSS.  of  his  work.  The  Acesines  (now 
Chendb)  b  one  uf  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Panjdbj 
the  Dyardenes  is  not  impnibably  the  same  as  the 
Oedanes  (OiSdyijs)  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  719).  and  most 
likely  to  be  identified  with  the  Brahmaputra;  while 
tlie  Erymanthus  belongs  to  neither  Indus  nor  Ganges, 
but  may  be  the  same  as  Etymandrus  (now  ffulmend), 
the  principal  river  of  Arachosia  and  Drangiana. 
The  Ganges  was  evidently  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  a  very  wonderful  river.  Pliny  speaks  of  snakes 
thirty  feet  long  which  live  in  its  waters  (ix.  3.  s.  2), 
which,  like  Pactolus,  brought  down  gold  also  (xxiii. 
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4.  ■.  21);  and  other  authore  aacribe  to  aoiiM  of  its 
tributaries  crocodiles  and  dolphins  (pUidnfSf  Strmb. 
XT.  p.  719;  Dyardenes,  Cart.  viii.  9).  The  Sanscrit 
name  Omtg^  tdmj  be,  as  Pott  has  sn^^geeted,  an  in- 
tensitive  form  from  the  root  ^  to  go.  Plutarch 
gives  another  and  &baIons  origin  of  its  name  (de 
Fiumm,  ap.  Hudson,  Geogr,  Gr,  Mm,  ii.  p.  8). 
(Bennell,  Hmdoitan;  Laasenf  Ind.  AlUrtk  toI.  i. 
p.  ISO;  Kiepert  u.  Lassen,  Karte  v.  AlL  Indiem, 
1853;  Pott,  Etym,  Foraeh,  p.  86.) 

2.  (d  rdryn^j  PtoL  viL  4.  §  6),  the  most  im- 
portant river  in  the  ancient  island  of  Taprobane 
(Cejr/ofi),  still  known  hj  the  name  uf  the  Maka- 
ptli-Gofiffa.  It  rises  iii  the  moantains  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  Kandiff  and  after  flowing  round  the  town 
pursues  a  N£.  course,  till  it  enters  the  sea  by  two 
months,  one  near  Trincomalee  (dose  to  the  '0|cla 
iitpa  of  Ptolemy),  and  the  other  about  2.5  miles  to 
the  S.  It  appears  from  modem  surveys  that  the 
Trinoomalee  branch  is  now  nearly  dry,  except  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  that  the  main  body  of  water  passes 
to  the  sea  by  the  southern  branch,  which  is  now 
called  VirgeL  (Brooke  on  MahoBeUe^GimgatJourn, 
R.  G«ig.  &  voL  iii.  p.  228.)  Much  of  the  country 
through  which  this  river  Aom  is  now  uninhabited, 
but  there  an  extensive  remains,  tanks,  and  ruins, 
indicating  that  it  was  once  thickly  peopled.  Forbiger 
has  coi\jeotured  with  some  reason  that  the  Maha- 
veUs-GoMffa  is  the  same  river  which  Pliny  calls 
Palaesimnndus  (vi.  22.  s.  24),  and  which  he  says 
flowed  to  the  N.  by  a  dty  of  the  same  name,  and 
entered  the  sea  by  three  mouths  ;  of  which  the  nar- 
rowest was  five,  and  largest  fifteen,  stadia  wide.  It 
is  curious  that  the  larger  stream,  which  he  caUs 
CydarOy  is  the  northern  or  Trinoomalee  branch  ; 
and  from  modem  researches,  it  is  proved  that  this 
was  originally  the  principal  stream,  the  water  having 
been  diverted  into  the  Virgel  by  the  priests  of  a 
temple  situated  at  the  pdnt  where  the  two  streams 
naturally  bifurcate.  (Davy,  Account  of  C^^ont  Loud. 
4to.  1821 ;  Bitter,  Erdk  vol.  vi.  24.)  [V.] 

GANGE'TICUS  SINUS  (K(Ja»m  r«y7irTuc(Js, 
Ptol.  1.  13.  §  4,  viL  1.  §  16),  the  great  gulf  into 
which  the  Chmgee  flowed,  now  generally  called  the 
bay  or  gulf  of  BengaL  Aocoiding  to  Ptolemy  it 
was  usual  with  the  mariners  of  his  day  to  call  it 
13,000  stadia  across  ;  whence,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  uTegularity  of  the  course  pun»ued,  Ptolemy 
takes  off  one-third,  and  reduces  tfaie  breadth  to  8670 
stadia.  This  is,  however,  mora  than  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  real  bay  of  BengaL  The  fact  is, 
Ptolemy,  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  Hip- 
parchus,  Polybius,  Marinns  of  Tyre,  greatly  extended 
the  degrees  of  longitude  of  this  port  of  the  world ; 
hence  his  Caspian  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  and  bay  of 
Bengal  are  all  much  greater  in  breadth  E.  and  W. 
than  in  length  N.  and  S.,  which  is  just  contrary  to 
the  fact.  [V.J 

GANGRA  (rarypa:  Kiengarehf  Ktmffreh^  or 
Chairuferi),  a  town  of  Paphlagoiiia,  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Olgasys,  and  at  a  distance  of  35  miles  from 
Pompeiopolis,  appears  to  have  been  a  princely  resi- 
dence, for  we  know  that  Morxus  or  Moneus,  and 
afterwards  Deiotarus,  the  last  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
resided  there.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  564 ;  oomp^  Liv.  xxxviii. 
26.)  Strabo,  notwithstanding  this,  describes  it  as 
only  '*  a  small  town  and  a  garrison."  According  to 
Alexander  Polyhistor  {ap,  SUph.  B,  s.  v,  Tirfypa)^ 
the  town  was  built  1^  a  goatherd  who  had  found 
one  of  his  goats  straying  there;  but  this  is  probably 
a  mere  philological  speculation,  gamgra  signifying 
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**  &  goat**  in  the  Papblagonian  Inogna^  In  the 
ecclesiastical  writes  Gangra  Is  often  moitianfed  as 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Paphlagonia.  (Socrat.  iL  43; 
Sozoro.  iii.  14,  and  elsewhere.)  The  orefauda  of  thaa 
town  were  cdebrated  for  the  exceUwuce  of  their 
apples.    (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  Tt^  &1 

GANNARIA  PR.     [Libya.] 

GANODUieUM  {TayOovpov^  one  of  tha  t«« 
Helvetian  cities  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (IL  9.  b.  20^ 
The  termination  dmr  seems  to  show  that  it  iras  cb 
some  river,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept Ptolemy's  figures,  to  fix  its  poeitioo ;  and  that 
evidence  is  worth  nothing.  Some  reasons  ha:ve  been 
given  for  supposing  it  to  be  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Rhine^  on  to  the  lake  of  Constang,  not  &r  from 
Stem.  (Walckenaer,  Gtognpie  dea  Gamle*,  toL  L 
pu  317.)  [G.  L.] 

GANUS  (rdpos  or  rSvos),  apparently  m  moantaan 
fortress  in  Thiaoe,  on  the  ooast  of  the  Propontis. 
(Xenoph.  Anab,  vii.  5.  §  8;  Harpocnt.  and  SokL 
«.  v.;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Scylax,  p. 28.)  Aeschtnes  (ads, 
CiuipJL  pb  65)  speala  of  Gauus  along  witli  other 
places  as  scarcely  known  to  the  Athenians,  and 
mentians  Gam$  along  with  Ganos,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  former  was  the  name  of  the  £&> 
trict  m  which  the  latter  was  situated.        [L.  &3 

GARAMA.     [GAKAMASTxa] 

GARAMAEl  (ropa^tcubt,  PtoL  L  12.  §  5,  vL  2. 
§  2),  a  tribe  of  ancient  Assyria,  who  lived  alocg 
the  banks  of  the  Lycus  (Za6),  between  Anh^ 
pachitis  and  Apollooiatis.  [V.] 

GARAMANTES  (TapdMo^fs),  a  great  natioo  d 
Imier  Africa.  In  the  widest  sense  the  name  is  ap- 
plied to  all  the  Libyan  tribes  inhabiting  the  oases  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  Great  Desert,  aa  the  GaetnliaM 
inhabited  its  W.  part;  the  boundary  between  the  t»o 
nations  being  drawn  at  the  sources  of  the  Bagradss 
and  the  mountain  Usargala.  In  this  wide  setae  they 
were  considered  as  extending  Si  and  K  to  the  laie 
Nuba  and  both  banks  of  the  river  Gir,  as  far  as  tLe 
mountains  called  GARiXAimcA  Pharaxx  (4  r»- 
pa^Aorruc^  ^apdy^y,  which  Ptolemy  places  in  A(P 
long,  and  10°  H.  Ut,  K  of  M.  Thaul,  and  K.  of  M. 
Aramoas.    (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  12,  13,  16.) 

In  the  stricter  sense,  however,  the  name  denote 
the  people  of  Phazania  {Feswan\  a  regica  Ijing  & 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  between  24^'  and  31^  K  Ixt. 
and  12°  and  18°  E.  long.,  and  funning  bj  fiv  tltf 
largest  oasis  in  the  Great  Desert  (^oAora),  which  it 
may  be  considered  as  dividing  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western  part    It  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  stisie 
and  sand,  not  exceeding  1200  feet  high,  which  piv- 
tect  it  from  the  sands  of  the  desert:  the  chief  U 
these  are  the  two  parallel  ranges  on  the  NE.  called 
the  Black  and  Wkiie  Hang   (L  e.  JfomteMtX 
the  former  being  of  basalt,  and  the  latter  of  iimfr. 
stone  (the  former  is  the  Mokb  Atkr  of  the  sb> 
cients);  and  that  on  the  W.  called  IForara,  perhap 
the  ancient  Uaaroala.     It  is,  bowem,  only  a 
small  part,  not  above  one-tenth,  of  the  aor&oe  that 
is  cultivable;  the  r^on  being  intersected  by  rid^ 
of  billb  from  300  to  600  feet  high:  and  even  in  tlie 
valleys  between  these  ridges  the  soil  is  a  stratana  d 
sand,  on  chalk  or  clay,  needing  oonstani  irrigatkn 
to  supfdy  which  there  are  no  water-oooreesi,  anl 
very  few  natural  springs;  so  that  the  water  has  to  be 
obtained  from  wells,  at  the  depth  of  about  100  Seci. 
The  soil  is  impr^ated  with  saline  matter,  eerriag 
as  a  manme  for  tiie  date-palms,  wfakh  are  the  cfai^ 
vegetable  products  of  the  country    n  little 
also  grown  at  the  present  day. 
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Tho  country  of  the  Qanuiuuitos  was  known  to 
Rerodotua,  who  mentions  the  people  twice:  "firat,  as 
dwelling  S.  of  the  NAsamonea,  and  K  of  the  Macae, 
in  the  "*  Country  of  Wild  Bvasts,"  that  is,  the  second 
of  the  three  belts  into  which  ho  divides  N.  Libya 
(iv.  174).     In  the  second  passage  (iv.  183)  he  says 
that  the  Garamantes  are  a  very  great  nation,  inha- 
biting one  of  those  oases  formed  by  sah-hills,  which 
ho  plaoae  at  intervals  of  10  days*  joorneys  almg  the 
mterior  of  N.  Africa.     (Gomp.  Ataramtks;  At- 
LA1ITB8;  AuoiLA.)     This  one  lies  between  Aagila 
and  the  Atarantes;  but  here  arises  a  difficulty,  inas- 
mnch  as  the  r^ular  allowance  for  tlie  caravans 
from  Avjelak  to  ZvUa  on  the  E.  burder  of  Feaum 
is  20  days,  and  it  took  Homeinann  16  days'  very 
npid  travelling  to  accomplish  the  distance.     The 
best  solatimi  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  snp- 
posititm  that  one  station  has  been  omitted  by  Hero- 
dotus (or  by  the  copyists),  namely,  the  small  oasis 
of  ZaJOf  which  is  just  half-way  between  AuJMk 
and  ZuUa.    Herodotus  makes  the  distance  from  tlie 
Lotophagi    (i.  e.   the   coast    betvreen  the  Syrtes) 
thirty  da3rs,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  time 
occupied  by  the  caravans  in  the  journey  from  7W- 
poU  to  /Vssan,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  esta- 
blished route  in  all  ages.     He  describes  the  country 
as  having  many  fruit-bearing  piEUms,  and  as  being 
cultivated  for  com  by  manuring  it  with  salt,  by 
which  s(une  suppose  him  to  mean  the  white  clay 
which  is  still  used  for  nwnuring  the  sandy  soil 
His  Biory  of  tho  oxen  with  singularly  thick  hides, 
and  with  horns  bending  so  far  forward  that  the 
beasts  were  obliged  to  walk  backwards  as  they  fed 
(compu  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  vili.  45.  s.  70),  is  not  so  ab- 
Bcund  as  it  may  seem;  for,  although  modem  travellers 
have  not  ocmfinned  this  part,  as  they  have  the  rest, 
of  the  old  inquirer's  story,  we  have  evidence  from 
the  Nubian  monuments  (Gan,  pi.  zv.)  that  the  an* 
dent  neatherds  of  Africa,  like  their  successors  to 
this  day,  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  giving  artifi- 
cial forms  to  the  horns  of  their  cattle.    (Heeren, 
A/riam  NationSy  vol.  L  p.  832:  fur  other  stories 
about  cattle  walking  backwards  as  they  fed,  see 
Alexander  Myiidensis,  c^.  ^^  v.  p.  221,  e.;  Aelian. 
A'.  A .  zvi.  33 ;  Aristot.  de  Part,  AmmaL  iL  1 7.)  In 
another,  and  a  very  sad  part  of  his  account,  Herodotus 
is  but  too  well  supported  by  modem  testimony.    He 
telU  us  of  a  degraded  negro  tribe,  who  dwelt  in 
caves  (robs  TptryKi^^as  Ai0iowas^  among  or  near 
the  Qaramantes,  who  hunted  them  with  chariots, 
for  these  n^pnoes  were  the  swiftest  ranners  known. 
The  wretches  thus,   like  their  race  in  all  ages, 
hunted  after  for  slaves,  lived  on  reptiles,  and  used  a 
apeech  which  resembled  no  other  language,  but  was 
like  the  shrieking  of  bnts.     (Comp.   Mela,  i.  8; 
Plin.  v.  5,  8.)     The  Bock  Tibbooi,  so  called  from 
their  dwelling  in  caves  (Troglodytae),  in  the  TibuU 
iBDge  of  mountains,  are  still  hunted  by  the  chieftains 
of  JVcson;  though,  by  a  kind  of  retribution,  these 
Tibboa  are  the  successors  of  the  ancient  Libyans, 
who  have  fled  from  more  powerful  conquerors  into 
the   fonner  haunts  of  their  negro  game.    (Lyon, 
NamUice,  ^.  pp.  250,  foil.)     Tu  complete  the  re- 
oombliinre,  the  people  of  Atjtlah  compare  the  Un- 
gual of  theee  degraded  tribes  to  the  whistling  of 
birda.     (Hnmemann,  p.  143.) 

The  account  of  Hcat)dotos  contains  an  apparent 
inoooaistency  ;  for  the  Garamantes  are  described  in 
Um  fonner  passage  (c  174)  in  terms  which  would 
fiar  better  apply  to  these  Aethiopian  Troglodytes, 
aei  AToiding  men  and  all  society,  poesessing  no  wea- 
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pirns  of  war»  and  unable  to  defend  themselves.  Thia 
dejicription  corresponds  exactly  to  what  Mela  (i.  8) 
and  Pliny  (v.  8)  say  of  a  people  whom  they  call 
Gamphasantes{  and  hence  some  critics  have  propoeed 
to  alter  the  reading  in  Herodotus :  but,  besidcK  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  variation  in  the  MS&, 
the  position  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  this  people  u 
precisely  that  occupied  by  the  Garamantes;  and  the 
same  statements  are  repeated  by  later  geographers, 
expressly  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus.  (Steph. 
B.  $.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion,  Per,  217.)  The 
discrepancy  is,  probably,  one  of  thcee  so  often  found 
in  a  writer  who  picks  up  news  eagerly  from  all 
quarters  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  one  account  waa 
obtained  through  the  Nasaniones  and  Cyrenaeans, 
and  the  othw  through  the  merchants  who  traded  be- 
tween Fmxm  and  Egypt;  and  we  may  fairly  snppoee 
that  the  one  class  of  iirf^ormants  repeated  only  what 
they  had  heard  oi  some  of  the  degraded  tribes  who 
lurked,  as  has  been  seen,  in  comers  of  the  country. 
If  any  change  be  neuesaiary,  we  suspect  it  to  be,  of 
the  two,  rather  in  the  R(nnan  compikra;  fbr  their 
story  seems  copied  from  Herodoius. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  the  Cae- 
sars, we  have  no  further  information  worth  men- 
tion. When  the  Romans  had  become  the  masters  of 
N.  Africa,  they  found  it  necessary  to  repress  the 
barbarian  tribes  ;  and  this  office  was  conunitted,  in 
the  case  of  the  Garamantes,  to  Coroeliua  Balbus 
Gaditanus  the  younger,  who,  as  proconsul,  defeated 
them  in  a  sense  sufficient  to  warrant  his  investment 
with  triumphal  insignia,  b.  c.  19,  though,  of  courw, 
conquest  was  out  of  the  question.  (Flor.  iv.  12 ;  Tao. 
Ann.  Ui.  74,  iv.  26,  HiaL  iv.  50  )  The  neults  ob- 
tained frum  this  expedition  in  the  form  of  additional 
knowledge  are  recorded  by  Strabo(xvii.pp.  835,8d8X 
Mehi  (i.  4.  §  4,  8.  §  7),  and  Pliny  (v.  5,  8).  Strabo 
pUices  them  15  days'  journey  fmm  the  oases  of  Am- 
mon  (SwaK)^  and  10  days'  journey  from  the  Aethio- 
pians  on  the  Ocean  ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  scanti* 
ness  of  his  information  respecting  Inner  Libya ;  he 
describes  their  position  relative  to  the  N.  coast  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Mela  copies  Herodotus,  mixing 
up  with  his  story  a  statement  which  Herodotus 
iniakes  conoeramg  the  Ausenses.  Pliny  (v.  5)  gives 
a  good  description  of  the  position  of  the  Garamantes, 
with  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Balbus,  and  a 
list  of  the  citiea  whose  images  and  names  graced  his 
triumph:  he  also  spealu  oi  the  difficulty  of  keefMug 
open  the  road,  because  of  the  predatory  bands  be- 
longing to  the  tribe,  who  filled  up  the  wells  with 
sand.  He  mentions  Phazania  as  if  it  were  distinct 
from  the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  Ptolemy  also 
(iv.  6.  §  80)  gives  a  list  of  their  cities,  none  of 
which  need  particular  mention,  except  the  metropolis 
Garanui  {Tapd^ri :  Germa,  with  considerable  rains). 
This  city  has  13^  hours  in  its  longest  day,  is  distant 
\\  hour  W.  of  Alexandria,  and  has  the  sun  vertical 
twice  a  year,  1 5°  on  each  side  of  the  summer  sol- 
stke.    (PtoL  viii.  16.  §  7.) 

The  Garamantes  were  a  Libyan  (not  Negro) 
people,  of  the  ohl  ntce  called  Amazergh  [Gaxtu- 
liaJ,  a  name  perhaps  prebcrved  in  that  of  the  mo- 
dem capital  Mimrzuuk.  The  inland  trade  between 
Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  the  Tripolis,  and  Carthage,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  on  the  other, 
was  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  them.  (The 
Traveli  of  Homemann,  Captain  Lyon,  Denham  and 
Chipperton,  Richardson,  Buth,  Overweg,  &c;  Cen- 
nell,  Geog.  ofBerod.  vol.  iL  pp.  273,  foil.;  Heeren, 
Afriean  Natiotu,  vol  i.  pp.  221,  folk)     [P.  &] 
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GA'BAPHI  MONTES  (t&  Tdpapa  o(ni),  a  moaa- 
tain  chain  of  Manretania  CaeBarienab,  fonning  a 
part  of  the  range  which  separates  the  TaUejB  of  the 
Ghinakph  and  SavoB.  (PtoL  vr.  2.  §  14.)     [P.  S.] 

6ARBATA  MONS  (Fo^aTa  {  r6  rc^aror 
Spot,  Ptol.  vr.  7.  §§  S6f  31),  waa  the  soathera 
portion  of  the  ridge  of  moontains  which  separated 
Aethiopia  from  the  Bed  Sea,  and  of  which  the  most 
sontherij  and  loftiest  projection  was  Mount  Elephas 
{Cape  FeUx  or  Djebel  Fed).  The  entire  range 
commenced  at  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egjpt  and 
Aethiopia,  and  extended  from  the  15th  to  the  11th 
degree  of  lat  N^  ronning  for  the  most  part  in  a  SE. 
dinction.  Aethiopia,  or  Uie  modem  Abyuima^  is 
a  regi(«  of  highlands  which,  as  they  advance  south- 
ward, increase  in  altitude.  Mons  Garbata  oom- 
menoed  to  the  S.  of  Axnme,  and  was  the  loftiest 
portion  of  the  range.  It  contained  mines  of  gold 
and  quarries  of  poiphyij.  f  W.  B.  D  ] 

GAliEA,  GAREATES.     [TiOBiL.] 

GAKESCUS  (Xa^amt  al.  ra(tUntot,  Ptol.  iU. 
13.  §  25;  Geread,  Plin.  vr.  10),  a  place  in  Mace- 
donia, probably  somewhere  in  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Zygactes — Nevtnieopo.      [E.  B.  J.] 

GABGA'NUS  (rh  rdpyaa^r,  SCrab.),  a  mountain 
and  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  still  called 
Monie  Gorgano^  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  being  the  only  projecting  Jieadlaud 
of  any  importanoe  that  breaks  the  monotonous  line 
of  coast  along  the  Adriatic  from  OtranUo  to  Anoontk. 
It  is  formed  by  a  compact  mass  of  limestone  moun- 
tains, attaining  in  their  highest  ptnnt  an  elevation  of 
5120  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extending  mvt  lees  than 
35  miles  from  W.  to  E.  Though  consisting  of  the 
same  limestone  with  the  Apennines,  and  Uierefore 
geologically  connected  with  them,  this  mountain 
group  is  in  fact  wholly  isolated  and  detached,  being 
separated  from  the  nearest  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
by  a  broad  strip  of  level  country,  a  portion  of  the 
great  plain  of  Apulia,  which  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  banks  of  the  Aufidos  to  those  of  the 
Frento.  (Swinburne's  TVooelf,  vol.  i.  pp.  151, 152; 
Zannoni,  Caria  dd  Regno  diNapolL)  Its  c(mfigu- 
ration  is  noticed  by  many  andcnt  writen.  Sti-abo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  promontory  projecting  out  to  sea 
from  Sipontura  towards  the  E.  for  the  space  of  300 
stadia;  a  distance  which  is  nearly  correct,  if  mea- 
sured along  the  coast  to  the  extreme  point  near 
Vieati,  (Strab.  vi.  p  284.)  Lucan  also  well  de- 
scribes  it  as  standing  forth  into  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  exposed  to  the  N.  wind  frtxn  Dahnatia, 
and  the  S.  wind  from  Calabria.  (Lucan,  v.  379.) 
In  ancient  times  it  was  covered  with  doise  forests  of 
oak  (,"  QnerceU  Gai^^ani,"  Uor.  Carm.  ii.  9. 7 ;  *'Gar. 
ganum  nemus,"  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1. 202;  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  563), 
which  have  of  late  years  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
though,  according  to  Swinburne,  some  poitions  of 
them  were  still  vibible  in  bis  time  ( TrtweUy  voL  i. 
p.  155;  Giustiniani,  DiM.  Gtogr.  del  Regno  di  Ha- 
poli,  pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  92 — ^98).  Strabo  mentioDS 
in  this  neighbourhood  (bat  withoat  directly  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Garganu^)  a  hill  called  Drium,  about 
too  stadia  distant  from  the  sea,  on  which  were  two 
shrine-s  of  heroes  (iifp^),  the  one  of  Culchas,  with 
an  Oracle  which  was  consalted  in  the  same  manner 
as  tliat  of  Faunns  in  Lat i am;  the  other  of  Poda- 
leirius,  from  beneath  which  flowed  a  small  stream 
git\ed  with  extraordinary  healing  powers.  The  same 
cireurostancea  are  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  from 
whom  it  would  appear  that  the  stream  was  named 
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Althaena.  (Strab.  vL  p.  284 ;  Lycophr.  ^  fee  1 047 
— 1055.)  The  exact  locality  has  been  a  sabject  of 
dispute ;  but  as  we  find  a  similar  mention  ot  a  atmin 
of  lim]nd  water  which  healed  all  diseases,  in  the  le- 
gend of  the  appearance  of  St.  Ifichael  that  gave  rae 
to  the  foundation  of  the  modem  town  of  Momte  S. 
Angelo, — on  a  lofty  hill  forming  one  of  the  offiihoots 
of  tiie  Garganns,  about  6  miles  from  Mai^reAmia^ 
—  it  seems  very  probable  that  this  was  no  oClier  than 
the  Drium  of  Strabo^  and  that  the  aanctuaiy  of  the 
archangel  has  succeeded,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to 
another  object  of  local  woiahipi  The  whole  range  of 
Mt  Garganus  is  now  frequently  called  Momte  S.An- 
geio^  from  the  celebrity  <^  this  spot;  and  the  name 
of  Drium  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  osed  with 
the  same  extenwon  among  the  Greeks,  as  there  u 
very  little  doubt  that  for  'A^(ev  in  Scylax  we  kbould 
read  ^ov,  the  promontory  of  which  he  is  tfaete 
speaking  being  evidently  the  same  as  the  Gaiganua. 
(ScyL  §  14;  Gronov.  ad  2oe.) 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Garganna,  about 
4  miles  K  of  Monie  St.  Angelo^  a  straggling  village 
still  called  MaUinata,  with  a  tower  and  small  port, 
has  preserved  the  name  of  the  MATixcrs  of  Horace, 
which  is  correctly  described  by  an  old  (mranentator 
MS  **  mons  et  promontorium  in  Apulia."     The  name 
appears  to  have  properly  belonged  to  this  soathera 
o&hoot  of  the  Garganus;  but  in  one  passage  Horaot 
would  seem  to  apply  the  name  of  **  ^«»»»»«  caco- 
mina"  to  the  luftiest  summits  of  the  range.    All 
these  hills  are  covered  with  aromatie  herha,  and  pro- 
duce excellent  honey,  whence  the  well-known  a]lu»kiB 
of  the  same  poet  to  the  **  apis  Matina.*  (Hoc.  Carm, 
I  28. 3,  iv.  2. 27,  Epod.  16. 28.)   Lucan  also  speaks 
of  the  "  caHdi  bnxeta  Matini "  as  adjoiniag  and  of«r- 
looking  the  plains  of  Apulia  (ix.  182).     There  is  oe 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  town  of  thb  luune,  as 
supposed  by  ene  of  the  old  schotiasts  of  Ucvace;  and 
certainly  no  authority  for  the  change  aaggeated  bv 
some  modem  writen,  thai  we  ahould  read  in  Pfiay 
MtUmatea  for  **  Merinates  ex  Gargano.*     Hmlatenins 
and  othere  have  dearly  ahown  that  an  ancient  torn 
called  MsRiNUM  atood  near  the  N£.  point  of  the 
promontory,  about  5  miles  from  the  modem  VieeH. 
It  continued  to  be  a  bMiop's  see  until  late  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  dte  is  still  marked  by  aa  aa- 
dent  chuinch  caUed  Sfai.  J/aria  dt  A/ertMiL  (Hdstcn 
Not  Ml  Chtver.  pu  278;  KomaneUi.  vuL  iL  p.  214.) 

The  flanking  ridges  which  extend  down  to  the  sea  oo 
both  sides  of  the  Garganus  afford  Mvcral  coves  <r  smaH 
harboun  well  adapted  for  sheltering  small  fessek 
Of  these  the  one  now  called  Porto  Grteo^  abmt 
8  miles  S.  of  Fte*(»,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
AoASUs  PoRTus  of  Pliny,  which  he  appean  to  pU<e 
S.  of  the  promontory.  The  Portus  Gajuiab  of  the 
same  author  was  dtuated  between  the  proincntary 
and  the  Lacus  Pantanua  (,Lago  di  Leoima):  it 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty;  hoi  it  seems 
probable  that  it  waa  attnated  at  the  entraaee  of  the 
lake  now  called  Lago  di  Varamo»         [£.  H.  &] 

GARGA'PHIA  FON&     [Plataba.] 

GATIGARA  (Tdpyapa  or  rVyayer),  one  of  the 
heights  of  Mount  Ida  in  Troaa  (Horn.  A  viii.  48. 
xiv.  292),  which  continued  to  be«r  this  nsme  ev«n 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiiL  p.  583 ;  eompL  Plin.  v.  32; 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  20;  Staph,  fi.  a  •.).  Its  modon 
name  is  said  to  be  Kauiag,  (WalpoleV  Memoirt 
relating  to  Turkey^  p.  12a)  A  town  of  the  same 
name  existed  from  early  times  upuu  that  heighi.  or 
rather  on  a  branch  of  it  funning  a  c^  on  the  aorth 
of  the  bay  of  Adiamyttium,  bstwen  Autandnis  and 
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Amu.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Leieges,  bat  afterwards  to  hare  received 
Aeolian  cdonists  from  Assos,  and  o:herB  from  Mileta- 

rlia.  '(Strab.i.c.pp.606,610;Mela,i.l8;  Ptol.v.2. 
5.)  The  name  of  this  town  is  in  some  authors 
misspelt  'Iclpyayor,  as  in  Ptolemj,  and  JLdyap€i,  as  in 
Hierodes.  The  territory  round  Gargara  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Virg.  Gtorg.  i.  103;  Senec. 
PAoen.  iv.  608.)  The  modem  village  of  Ind  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Gargara.  [L.  S.] 

GARGA'RIUS  LOCUS,  a  pUce  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  known  only  from  an  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  DAnville  (Notice,  4c.)  received  an 
exact  copy  of  it  from  Barth^lemy.  This  inscription 
records  the  "  Pagan!  pagi  Lucieti  qui  sunt  finibus 
Arelatensiura  loco  Gargario  "  The  place,  which  is 
still  called  Garffmet^  is  at  tlie  foot  of  a  mountain 
called  Si.  Piion;  '*  and  the  pUin  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  as  far  as  Auhofgne^  in  the 
direction  of  MarteUle,  is  called  Lacrau,  and  this 
may  be  the  Pagus  Lucretus  of  the  inscription" 
(D'Anvillc).  [G.  L.] 

GARGETTUS.     [Attica,  p.  327.] 

GAKl  (rdpi,  Isid.  Char.  ap.  ffudt.  vol.  u.  pw  9), 
a  small  place  in  Ariana,  mo»t  likely  represented  now 
hj  Ghoref  to  the  east  of  Ferrah.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  Ghirame^  which  lies  to  the  NE.  from 
FerraK  Mannert  (v.  2.  s.  61)  has  supposed  that 
it  is  the  same  as  Greiihk  to  the  NE.  of  Boat,  on  the 
£ltDtndy  which,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Chat- 
risache  or  Chatriache  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1 7.  s.  5).    [V.] 

GARINAEI  (Japiiraioi  and  ro^raioi),  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  §  5)  as  a  popuUtion  of  the 
eonntry  of  the  Seres.     [Seres.]  [R.  6.  L.] 

GARITES,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (Caes.  B.  G. 
iii.  27),  who  submitted  to  P.  Crassus,  b.  o  d6. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  between  the  Elnsates 
and  Ausci,  and  the  pos>iti<Hi  oi  both  of  these  peoples 
is  known  within  certain  limits.  [Elusates, 
Apsci.]  Some  writers  would  connect  the  name 
Garites  with  the  name  Gtrt^  a  branch  of  the  Ga^ 
ronne.  But  the  reading  Garites  is  not  certain  in 
Caesar's  text.  Schneider  (ed.  Caes.  BdL  Gail.)  has 
taken  the  reading  Gates.  [G.  L.] 

GA'RIUS  {Tdpuis\  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  Callistratia. 
(Marclan  Herad.  PeripL  p.  72;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
Font  Eux.)  [L.  S.] 

6ARIZ1M.     [Gerizoc.] 

GAROCELI  or  GRAIOCELI,  an  Aliane  people, 
who  with  the  Centrones  and  Caturiges  attacked 
Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  in  his  march  from  Ocelum,  the 
most  western  pUuce  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  over  the  Alps 
into  the  country  of  the  Vocontii.  (B.  G.  i.  10.) 
The  reading  Graioceli  is  said  to  have  the  best  au* 
thority  for  it.  (Schneider,  ed.  Caes.  B.  G.  1.  10.) 
These  people  are  mentioned  by  no  other  writer;  but, 
as  we  know  where  the  Centrones  and  Caturiges  lived, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Garoceli  were  near  them. 
D*Anvil1e,  as  he  often  does,  determines  their  po&ition 
simply  by  the  aid  of  a  name.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween the  names  Ocelum  and  Garoceli,  he  says, 
fixes  the  place  of  the  Garoceli  in  the  valley  of  Pra- 
ffeiaa  and  of  Ckuon,  and  consequently  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alfona.  But  it  is  clear  tliat  Caesar  means  that 
they  iren  an  Alpine  people,  whom  he  met  after 
leaving  Ocelnm.  Walckenaer  has  a  conjecture 
about  them  which  is  ingenious;  and  it  may  also  be 
true.  He  says  that  they  occupied  the  Maurtent^ 
and  the  valley  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Mauri- 
to  the  cast  ^  Mont  Cents,  the  Vol  di  Ktu, 
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which  eootaina  a  place  called  Utaeglio  and  a  canton 
of  the  same  name.  And  he  adds,  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  that  in  an  ancient  document,  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne  is  called  Johannes  Garocellius.  He 
has  other  arguments  also.  (jGiog.,  ^.  dee  Gautee, 
vol.  1.  p.  542.)  [G.L.] 

GARRHUENUS,  a  river  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  ^^ike  Yare  (or  Far-mouth  River)  both 
in  respect  to  name  and  place.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GARRIANNONUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  tits 
Notitia  as  a  station  under  the  Comet  JMtorie  Sax- 
onici  ibr  the  Eguiiee  StablesiamssiBvrgh  Cattle  in 
Norfolk,  where  Bonum  remains  are  found.   [R.  G.  L.] 

GARSAURA  (Popaciovpa),  a  small  town  in  Cap- 
padocia  from  which  the  praefectnra  Gofraauria  or 
Gareauritit  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  xiv.  pw  663; 
comp.  xii.  534,  and  568,  where,  perhaps  Tapcao^frntr 
is  to  be  read  for  Kramer's  rap<ra6&puv;  Plin.  vi.  3; 
PtoL  V.  6.  §  14.)  [L.  S.] 

GARSAURITIS.     [Garsaura.! 

GARUMNA  (6  Tapovt^aSf  Tapiras:  Garonne), 
Tibullus  (L  7,11)  calls  this  river  "Magnus  Ga- 
rumna: "  but  Ausonius  (Moaella^  v.  483)  mskes  the 
name  feminine  (aequoreae . . .  Garumnae).  The  forma 
Gammna,  Garonna,  and  Garunda  occur;  the  last  in 
a  letter  of  Symmachos  to  Ausonius,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  origin  of  the  name  Gironde. 

The  Garonnef  the  most  southern  of  the  three  great 
rivers  of  France  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  within  the  present  kingdom  of 
Spain.  The  river  has  a  north  and  NNE.  course 
to  Tolosa  (Toulouae),  from  which  town  it  has  a 
general  NNW.  course  to  Bnrdigala  (Bordeaux). 
Below  Bordeaux  it  forms  a  large  aestoary,  which 
Strabo  (p.  190)  calls  a  sea- lake  (kifii'oBdkaffaa), 
The  navigation  of  the  Upper  Garonne  as  far  down 
as  the  junction  of  the  Tamis  (7Vznt)  below  Toukmae 
is  much  impeded.  At  Bordeaux  it  is  a  fine  tide 
river,  and  the  tide  ascends  20  miles  above  Bor- 
deaux. This  river  has  several  large  branches:  on 
the  right  bank,  the  Arrive,  the  TVim,  the  Lot 
(Oltis),  and  the  Dordogne  (Duranius),  which  flows 
into  the  sestuary;  on  the  left  bank,  the  Gere^  the 
Ba^ae,  and  some  others.  The  length  of  the  Garowm 
is  said  to  be  about  360  miles,  and  the  Dordogne  is 
near  300  miles  long.  In  fact,  the  Dordogne  and 
Garonne  are  two  distinct  rivers  which  flow  into  one 
aestuary,  now  called  the  Gironde.  The  basin  of 
the  Garonne  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  Loire, 
but  larger  than  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  It  is  a  coun- 
try which  lies  within  well-defined  limits,  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Ctvenntt,  the  mountains  of  the  Auvergne, 
and  the  Ocean.  Part  of  the  bssin  of  the  Garonn* 
was  the  Aquitania  of  Caesar,  who  makes  the  Ga- 
rumna  the  boundary  between  the  Aquitani  and  the 
Celtae  (B.  G.'ul). 

Strabo  (p.  190)  and  MeU  (iii.  2)  describe  tlis 
Garumna  as  rising  in  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo  makes 
the  Garumna  flow  parallel  to  the  Pyreneett,  and  tho 
navigable  part  of  it  he  says  is  2000  stadia :  it  is 
increased  by  three  streams,  and  tlien  enters  the  sea 
between  the  Santones  and  the  Bituriges  losci  [Bi- 
TURiOEs],  both  Celtic  nations.  He  speaks  of  the 
mouths  of  the  river  (al  4K6oKai)  as  forming  the 
aestuaiy:  he  probably  means  the  proper  Garonne 
and  the  Dordogne.  Mela's  description  is  muuh 
more  complete:  he  describes  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  as  shallow  for  a  groat  distance  and  scarcely  na- 
vigable, except  when  it  is  swollen  by  wintry  raina 
or  melted  &now ;  as  it  approaches  the  ocean  tides  it 
is  fuller,  and  becomes  wider  as  it  proceeds;  at  last  it 
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b  like  a  gnat  sea  channel,  carries  larf^  shipSf  and 
tosses  narigatora  about  in  a  fiirioDs  manner,  parti- 
enlarly  when  the  wind  and  the  stream  are  not  the 
same  way.  Mela  may  probably  have  heard  of  the 
▼iolence  with  which  the  tide  enters  the  Gironde, 
Mela  says  that  there  is  an  island,  Antroe.  in  tlie 
Mstoaxy  of  the  G^sronne;  but  there  is  no  island  now. 

[G.  L.] 

GARUMNI,  an  Aqtiitanian  people  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  [Garitbs.J  It  may  be  inferred  from  the 
name  that  th^  were  on  the  Garumna.  A.  de 
Valots  supposes  that  they  occapied  a  tract  now 
called  Riviirt  along  the  Oaronnt,  to  the  nordi  of 
the  Con  venae,  or  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Bertrand  de 
Cotnminge^  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
JHeux,  This  conjectare  is  accepted  by  D'Anville 
and  other  writers;  and  it  may  be  true.  Bat  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  it  is  trae.  [G.  L.] 

GASANDES  (ra<rair8«7s),  an  Arab  tribe,  men- 
tioned by  Diodorns  Sicnlos  (iii.  44),  identical  with 
the  Gassanitae  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Cassandreis  of 
Agatharchides.  Diodorus  places  them,  with  the  Ali- 
baei,  next  to  the  Debae,  on  the  soath,  in  agreement 
with  Ptolemy,  who  finds  them  south  of  the  Ginaedo- 
edpitae,— his  name  for  the  Debae, — and  gives 
Badeo  as  the  name  of  their  capital  (vi.  7.  §  6). 
IModoras  and  Agatharchides  agree  in  remarking  on 
the  difference  of  the  climate  oi  this  part  of  Arabia 
from  that  of  the  other  parts.  **  This  country ,"  says 
Diodorus,  "  is  not  scorched  as  are  the  neighbouring 
regions,  but  is  often  covered  with  soft  and  thick 
clouds,  from  which  distil  snows  and  refreshing 
showen,  which  render  even  the  summer  temperate. 
Tiie  country  produoea  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  is  r»> 
markably  ri^,  but,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  not  properly  cultivated ;  they  collect 
gold  in  large  quantities,  which  they  find  in  the  na- 
tural fissures  of  the  earth,  not  in  the  form  of  gold- 
dust,  but  in  nuggets,  the  smallest  of  which  equal  in 
aiie  the  olive-stone;  the  largest  are  little  inferior  to 
the  walnut  The  natives  wear  them  round  their 
wrists  and  necks,  alternated  with  transparent  pebbles. 
Having  an  abundance  of  gold,  but  a  scarcity  of 
copper  and  iron,  they  are  glad  to  barter  the  former 
with  the  merchants  for  an  equal  weight  of  the  latter." 
An  identity  both  of  climate  and  name  enaUes  us  to 
fix  the  Gasandes  immediately  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Mekka,  in  Mount  Oatuan^  the  country 
of  Zohran,  of  which  Burckluudt  reports:  "Grapes 
abound  in  the  mountains.  Most  other  fruits  are  cul- 
tivated in  these  mountains,  where  water  is  at  all 
times  abundant,  and  the  climate  temperate.  Snow 
has  sometimes  fallen,  and  water  been  frosen,  as  &r  as 
Sadl"  (7Vo9e2t  m  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  quoted 
hf  Forster,  Arahia,  vol.  iL  p.  144.)         [G.  W.] 

GASCRUS,  GAZCRUS  (TJurvpof,  PtoL  iii.  13. 
§  31 ;  r^t»poSf  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of  the  Edoni 
lA  Macedonia,  and,  probably,  the  same  place  as  the 
Oraebo  of  the  Peutinger  Table.  Gasoms,  there- 
fore, probabl/  stood  between  Tragilos  and  fiuporia, 
towanis  the  NW.  end  of  Mens  Pangaens.  (Leake, 
TWsv.  m  North.  Greeee,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.)  [E.  J  B.] 

GATH  (r^,  rdrra :  Eth.  Ttftuof),  one  of  the 
five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines  {Josh.  zi.  28; 

1  8am.  ▼.  8,  vi  17),  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
Goliath  and  bis  gigantic  family.    (I  Sam.  xvii.  4; 

2  Sam.  zzi.  18 — 22.)  It  was  taken  by  Uxziah,  and 
dismantled.  (2  Chron.  zzvi.  6.)  Josephus  reckons  it 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (AnL  v.  1.  §  22),  and  says  that 
Hff*^"**  took  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  fVom  Gasa 
to  Gath.  {AnL  is.  1&  §  3.)    St  Jerome  speaks  of 


GAUGAMELA. 

ft  as  a  tHj  of  the  Philistines  on  the  confines  of  Ja. 
daea,  between  Eleathempolis  and  Gaza,  where  a  very 
eztensive  village  ezisted  in  his  day.  (CMsaarat.  m 
Mieh.  i.  10).  There  can  be  little  doolit  that  ths 
same  is  intended  in  the  Omomaaiitcm  (m.  w.  r»^). 
though  it  is  there  erroneously  stated  to  be  five  dums 
from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Diospjhs  or 
Lydda.  (Reland,  PdEoett  j.  e.)  The  inhaifastaixts  of 
BtU-Jebrin  (Elentheropolis)  speak  of  a  village  nained 
Kuryet-tUGal,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant  ham 
Beit-Jebrm,  on  the  road  to  Aghdm^  It  mar,  pn*- 
baps,  be  permitted  to  hazard  the  oonjectzve  that  the 
prenent  Beii-Jdfrin — the  daesical  Bciof!:Brba  and 
Eleatheropolis — maiksthe  nta  of  the  aocteot  Gath. 
[Bbthooabris.]  [G.  W.] 

GATHUEPHER  (TtBxo^f,  ToiM^  LXX.: 
r«M«^,  Euseb.  Onom.),  a  town  of  Galilee  ia  the 
tribe  of  Zabulon  {JodL  ziz.  13),  the  native  place  «tf 
the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kn^.  ziv.  25).  St  Jerorae 
places  it  two  miles  from  Sepi^oris,  on  the  road  to 
Tiberias,  a  smsll  village  in  his  day,  where  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  was  shown.  (iVoest.  «a  Jomam.) 
The  tomb  was  shown  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the 
mountnins  near  Sepphoris,  in  the  twelfth  century 
(TravtU^  vol.  i.  p.  80,  ed.  Aahar)'.  aod  ia  tite  vilbce 
of  El-Methkad,  situated  two  miles  east  of  die  roki 
of  Sepphoris,  the  Moslems  show  at  this  daj  the  tonb 
of  the  prophet  Jonah.  (Robinson,  BA.  /tea.  vol.  iii 
p.  209,  note  I.)  [G.  W.] 

GATHRIMMON  (r«^|Hu{r),  a  citj  ef  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (JoA.  ziz.  45),  assigned  to  the  Lerites 
(zzi.  24;  1  Chrrm.  vi.  69),  is  described  by  £ii«e- 
bins  fuid  St  Jerome  as  situated  12  miles  finoin  Di<s- 
polis,  towards  Elenthen^lia  {Omomawi.  <t.r.);  bat 
this  can  scarcely  be^  as  Dr.  Robinson  coiijactai«s 
identical  with  that  which  they  plaea  5  mil^  fnm 
Elentheropolis,  on  tlie  way  to  Dioepolis,  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  termini  is  much  inere  thaa 
17  miles.  (Robinson,  Bik  Res.  voL  IL  pL  421.) 
Neither  can  it  be  that  large  vil]i^r«  then  named 
Githha,  which  the  Omomattieom  suppoaes  to  be  tl« 
Gath  to  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  waa  carried 
from  Azotua,  and  which  is  placed  (a.  v.  r<#M)  be- 
tween Antipatris  and  Jamnia.  (Reland,  PitJWrrf 
p.  786.)  [G.  W.l 

GATHEAE  (ra0flaf :  Eth.  ra0MErYs),a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Cromitis,  situated  apen  ^ 
river  Gatheatas  (rotftdrof),  which  raae  near  the 
place,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  Camion  (Ka^ 
i^jwy),  rising  in  the  territory  of  Aegya,  flowed  ints 
the  Alpheius.  Gatheae  is  placed  by  the  beat  moden 
authorities  at  Kf/rddhm,  (Pans.  viiL  94.  §§  5,  6; 
Steph.  B.  J.  e. ;  Boblaye,  RecherehtM^  ^  ]w  169: 
Leake,  Pdopomtuiaeay  p.  234;  Gurtina,  JWb/aa 
aesot,  voL  i.  pp.  291,  336.) 

GATHEATA&     [GATinuK.] 

GAUGAME'IJl  (t^  r«iryiv*if^a,  PtoL  vi.  1.  §  5; 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.),  a  small  village  oif  Anyria,  aboot  12 
miles  on  the  other  ride  of  the  Lycaa,  at  no  grost 
distance  from  the  river  Bumadua.  It  was  the  actual 
scene  of  the  last  great  battle  between  Daieins  and 
Alezander  the  Great,  which  is  sometimes  called  thai 
of  Arbela,  though  this  place  was  at  soom  dn4aare 
firom  the  real  battle-field.  [Aubsla.]  Strtbu 
states  that  the  word  Gaagamela  meaaa  '^Osmcrs 
house,*'  and  that  it  was  so  called  becaaae  Dorios 
gave  the  place  for  the  support  and  noartahmcnt  of 
one  of  his  camels  which  was  nrach  wearird  with  the 
march  (zvi.  p.  737).  Pliny  places  the  town  to  the 
west  of  the  Orontes  (vi.  26. 8. 30).  Each  of  ihe  two 
Ibnna  QaqguMfai  and  Oaagamila  adaits  of  I 
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tioo  from  the  Ptaraum ;  the  first  might  be  deriTed  from 
Kkdneh  (the  hoaae-home),  the  second  from  Gdh 
(Zend,  Gi),  (the  place).  Arrian,  on  the  authority 
of  Ptolemj  and  Anstobalus,  has  corrected  the  mis- 
take about  the  place  where  the  battle  was  reallj 
fought,  stating  that  it  was  at  Gangamela,  and  not 
at  Arbela;  he  adds  the  conjecture,  that  Arbela, 
being  a  well-known  place,  while  Gangamela,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  one  little  known,  obtained  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  exact  site  of  the  conflict ;  he 
suggests  that  the  two  places  are  as  fiur  apart  as 
Salamis  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  Artemifiia 
from  Aegina  or  Sonium  (^Anab.v\.  12).  Plutarch 
agrees  with  Arrian.  (^Alex.  c.  31.)  Ammianus 
follows  the  same  opinion  (xxiii.  6).  Gurtius, 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  field  of  battle  Arbela 
(iv.  c.  9).  Stepbanns  calls  it  a  place  of  Persis,  pro- 
bably because,  in  his  time,  all  that  part  of  Meso- 
potamia was  subject  to  the  Persian  Empire.  It  is, 
perhaps,  represented  by  a  small  place  now  called 
Karmelia ;  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the  one  marked  in 
Kiebuhr's  Map  (ii.  p.  284,  tab.  45),  as  that  is  too 
near  to  Mosul  laid  too  far  from  Arbela ;  Niebuhr 
himself  is  inclined  to  place  the  scene  of  action  on 
the  banks  of  the  KhoMueVj  which  he  calls  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Greater  Zab.  [Arbela.]     [V.] 

GAULANrriS  (ravXawTiO,  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  Palaestine,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
accurately  defined  by  Joseph  us.  He  assigns  Gala- 
dena  and  Gaulanitis  to  the  dominion  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan  (^Ant.  iv.  5.  §  3),  and  extends  these  districts 
(the  former  he  now  calls  Galaaditis)  to  Mount  Le- 
banon (viii.  2.  §  3),  making  them  identical  with 
what  is  described  in  Scripture  as  Kamoth  Gilead,  the 
cities  of  Jur,  the  regions  of  Argob,  which  is  Bashan, 
aixty  large  cities,  &c.  (1  Kings^  It.  13.)  He  makes 
it,  with  Hippene  and  Gadaris,  the  eastern  limit  of 
Gftlilee,  and  therefore  the  westernmost  of  the  districts 
which  he  assigns  as  the  dominions  of  king  Agrippa, 
▼iz.,Gamalitica,Gaulanitis,  Batanaea,and  Trachonitis. 
(B.J.  iii.  3.  §§  1 , 5.)  These  divisions,  however,  are  not 
always  observed,  even  by  the  Jewish  historian  him- 
self; for  Gamala,  which  in  the  last-cited  passage 
gives  its  name  to  a  diiitrict,  is  elsewhere  reckoned  to 
Gaulanitb  {AnL  xviii.  1.  §  1);  and  Judas,  who  is 
in  this  passage  called  a  Gaulanite,  is  usually  desig- 
nated a  Galilaean  (lb.  §  6,  xx.  5.  §  2,  B.  J,  ii.  8. 
§  1,  and  17.  §  8),  as  he  is  also  in  AcU  (v.  37).  For 
the  solution  of  tliis  difiiculty,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort,  as  Reland  and  others  have  done,  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  two  Gamalas,  but  to  suppose  that  Galilee  i^ 
sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  From  these  scattered 
notices,  the  di;»trict  of  Gaulanitis  Proper  may  be 
safely  fixed  to  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (for 
Bethsaida  Julias  was  situated  in  Lower  Gaulanitis, 
B.  J.  ii.  9.  §  1)  to  the  sources  of  the  Jonlan  and  the 
roots  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon.  Its  extent  in  width 
St  is  impossible  to  define  with  any  accuracy,  as  there 
is  no  well-defined  natural  boundary  to  the  mountain 
regirai  and  high  table-land  of  the  country  ea«t  of  the 
Jordan,  until  it  sinks  into  the  great  pliiin  of  the 
Hauran.  [Bataxaba.]  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  town  of  Gaulan,  the  Scrip- 
ture Golan.    (Beland,  Palaeat.  p.  317.)     [G.  W.] 

GAULOPES,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Phny  (vi  28),  who  places  them,  with  the  Chateni, 
«t  tive  Sinus  Capeus,  on  the  we8t  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Chat  or  Katiff 
bay.     (Forster,  Arahia,  vol  ii.  p.  216.)      [G.  W.J 
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GAULOS  (ravAos:  Eih,  TaiiA/nfY,  Gaulltanus: 
Ooto\  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  much  larger  and  more  im- 
portant isUhd  of  Melita  or  Malta.  Gaiilos  is  itself, 
however,  of  considerable  extent,  being  10  miles  in 
length  by  about  5}  in  breadth,  and  the  soil  is  fertile: 
hence  the  island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  from 
a  very  early  period ;  and  Scylax,  the  most  ancient 
author  by  whom  it  is  noticed,  aheady  mentions  it  as 
containing  a  town  of  the  same  name.  (Scyl.  §  110, 
p.  60;  Mela,  ii.  7.  §  18;  Strab.  vi.  p.  277;  Plin.  in. 
8.  s.  14;  Died.  v.  12;  Steph.  B.  j.  v.)  Gaulos  must 
at  all  times  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  its  mors 
powerful  neighbour  Melita;  hence  it  is  seldom  men- 
tioned separately  in  history.  But  we  leara  that  it 
was  first  visited  and  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  whose  power  it  remained  for  the  most 
part  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans.  At 
what  period,  or  how,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  we  know  not;  but  that  it  must  have  done 
so  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  them 
exist  coins  of  the  island  with  the  inscription,  in 
Greek  characters,  FATAITAN.  Nor  have  we  any 
acconnt  of  its  conquest  by  the  Komans,  which  doubt- 
less took  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Melita, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv. 
xxi.  51.)  Under  the  Roman  government  Gaulos 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  separate  municipal  rights, 
as  we  leara  from  an  inscription  still  extant  there 
(Cluver.  Sicil  p.  444.)  It  is  mentioned,  together 
with  Melita,  by  Procopius  (B.  V.  i.  14),  who  tells  us 
that  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  touched  there  on  its  way 
to  Africa. 

The  island  of  Goto  is  at  present  a  dependency  ql 
that  of  Malta,  It  contains  about  8000  inhabitants, 
but  has  no  port,  being  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep 
or  perpendicular  cliffs,  though  of  no  great  elevation. 
It  is  stiange,  therefore,  that  Diodorus  should  espe- 
cially mention  it  as  **  adorned  with  advantageous 
ports'*  (Kiyiiaiv  tuKaipon  KiKocyLtifiivj)^  v.  12),  the 
want  of  which  convenience  so  strikingly  di&tinguiKhes 
it  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Malta.  Besides 
several  inscriptions  of  Roman  date,  Goto  contains  a 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  called  the  Giant's 
Tower  (Torre  dei  Giganti)  ;  it  is  of  circular  form 
and  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone  in  an  irregular 
manner,  resembling  the  Cyclopian  style.  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  other  buildings,  con.stmcied  in 
the  same  rude  and  mas^ive  style  of  architecttn^, 
which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  an  edifice  of 
considerable  extent  consisting  of  several  chainbers. 
Theae  remains,  which  are  wholly  distinct  in  cha- 
racter from  anything  found  in  Sicily,  are  geiieruDy 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians;  but  this  rests  wholly  on 
conjecture.  Their  nearest  analogies  are  found  in  the 
buildings  called  Nuraghe^  in  Sardinia.  (Hoare, 
Cla*i.  Tow,  vol.  ii.  p.  293:  BttUtit.  d.  Itut.  Arch. 
1833,  pp.  86,  87.) 

The  view,  adopted  by  some  ancient  as  well  as 
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modem  anthora,  which  identified  Gaalos  with  the 
Homeric  island  of  Calypso,  is  discussed  nnder  the 
Article  OoYOiA.  [E.  H.  B.j 

GAURA  MONS.  Part  of  the  Jenisalem  Itin. 
contains  a  route  from  Civitas  Valentia  ( ValeHce)^ 
on  the  Rhone,  to  Mansio  Vapincum  (^Oap),  After 
leaving  Mansio  Lucus  (Z«iic),  9  Roman  miles  bring 
US  to  Mutatio  Vologatis,  which  is  perhaps  Vcmgelas; 
and  the  Itin.  adds,  "  inde  ascenditur  Gaun  Mons.** 
The  next  station,  8  Roman  miles  from  Vologatis, 
is  Mutatio  Camboaum.  [Cambomum.]  D*AnviUe 
found,  in  a  manuscript  map  of  the  Dauphinif  a  hill 
caUed  Col  de  Cabre^  which,  as  he  supposes,  pre- 
senres  the  name  Gaura.  Walckenaer  supposes  the 
Gaura  to  be  the  diain  of  mountains  which  extends 
from  Serre^  on  a  branch  of  the  Durance,  to  RImnsa, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  place  named  Le  Cfa. 
Probably  D'Anville  and  Walckenaer  mean  the  same 
range  of  hills.  [G.  L.] 

GAURE'LEON.     [Andres.] 

GAU'RION.     [Andbos.] 

GAURUS  MONS,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  now 
Galled  Monte  Barbaro^  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Puteoli,  and  about  3  miles  NE.  of  Cumae. 
It  is  in  fiftct  the  central  and  most  elevated  summit  of 
a  range  of  volcanic  hilb  which  extend  fhxn  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum  to  Neapolis  [Campania,  p. 
491],  and  is  itself  unquestionably  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, presenting  a  distinct  and  tolerably  regular 
crater.  (Daubeny  on  Volcanoes^  p.  200.)  Its  sloping 
sides,  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  were  very 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines:  hence  the  wines 
which  it  produced  were  in  ancient  times  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  were  considered  to  vie 
with  those  ^S  the  Falemian  and  Massican  hills. 
(Plin.  iit  5.  s.  9,  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Flor.  i.  16.  §  5;  Athen. 
i.  pu  26;  Stat.  SUv,  iv.  3.  64  ;  Sil.  Ital.  xiL  160.) 
The  position  of  Mt.  Gaums,  towering  over  the  lower 
hills  which  encircled  the  lakes  Avemus  and  Lu- 
crinns,  is  dbtinctly  pMnted  out  by  Lucan  (ii.  667) 
and  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (^Carm,  v.  345),  and  is 
implied  also  by  Silius  Italicns  (JL  e.),  who  places  it 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pnteoli.  Aurelius 
Symmachus  also,  in  a  poetic  description  of  Bauli 
{AnihoL  Lot  268,  ed.  Meyer),  distinctly  points  to  the 
vine-covered  flanks  of  Mt  Ganrus  as  rising  above  the 
hot  springs  of  Puteoli  and  the  lovely  bay  of  Baiae; 
but  there  is  a  confusion  in  the  passage  of  Pliny  where 
he  speaks  of  the  wines  of  Mt.  Gaurus  and  Massicus, 
whidi  has  led  some  writers  to  assume  tliat  the  two 
hills  must  have  been  near  together,  and  has  thus 
given  rise  to  much  confusion.  The  Mons  Ganrus 
was  celebrated  in  Roman  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  victory  gain^  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Va- 
lerius Corvus  over  the  Samnites,  b.  c.  340.  (Liv. 
vii.  32,  S3.)  This  was  the  first  in  the  long  series 
of  conflicts  between  those  two  nations,  and  on  that 
account  (as  Niebuhr  remarks)  "  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  world:  it  decided, 
like  the  praerogaHva^  upon  the  great  contest  which 
had  now  begun  between  the  Sabellians  and  the  Latins 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  worid"  (vol.  iii.  p.  119). 
The  exact  scene  of  the  battle  is  not  indicated;  we  are 
only  told  that  it  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  ML 
Gaurus.  At  a  later  period  Cicero  mentions  this  hill 
among  the  fertile  districts  of  Campania  which  the 
agrarian  law  of  RuUas  proposed  to  sell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Roman  pej>ple  (deLeg.  Agr.  ii.  14).  [KH.  B.] 

GAUZACA  or  GAZACA  {TavQiuca  ^  FaCdicri, 
PtoL  vi.  18.  §  4),  a  town  seated  iu  the  district  of 
the  Paropamisadae.    It  is  no  doubt  the  same  a* 
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Agazaca,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  this  tribe 
tioned  by  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  conjpcttirvd 
by  F  rbiger  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  iiMxfen 
GhaznL  The  name  is  probably  oomiected  wiili 
Gaza,  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  signifying  a  trRftaa7e> 
house.  fV.J 

GAZA(ri£<a:  J?«A.  ra(al0f ),  a  very  nrsent  aod 
important  city  of  Palestine  I*roper,  first  nwotieised 
in  the  southern  border  of  the  Canaanities  (Gt^  ^ 
19),  but  originally  inhabited  by  the  Avims.  whs 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Caphtorima.     (/>e«£.  iL 
23.)     It  was  included  in  the  tribe  of  Jndafa  (JoA. 
XV.  47),  but  remained  in  possession  of  the  PhilLtii 
(1  Scan.  vi.  17),  whose  capital  it    apparently 
(Judges,  xvi.  21).     Joseph  us  says  that  it  wa»  takca 
by  Hezekiah.    (^Ant,  ix.  13.  §  3.)     It  is  celei»n!«4 
in  secular,  as  in  sacred  history.     Arrian,  in  his  Ex- 
pedition of  Alexander  (JLi.  27),  describes  it  as  a  larpe 
city,  distant  20  stadia  from  the  sea,  situated  oo  a 
lofty  mound,  and  fortified  by  a  strong  walL     It  was 
well  provisioned,  and  garrisoned  by  a  force  of  Arab 
mercenaries  under  the  command  of  an  eunoch  nanifd 
Batis  (or,  according  to  Josephoa,  BabemeMs),  and 
its  high  walls  baffled  the  engineers  of  Alexander 
(b.  a  332),  who  declared  themselves  unable  to  m- 
vent  engine  powerful  enough  to  twtter  such  mma^vn 
walls.     Mounds  were  raised  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  which  was  most  assailable,  and  the  «ij:iD«s 
were  erected  on  this  artificial  foundation.    Tbev  yttrt 
fired  by  the  besieged,  in  a  spirited  sally,  and  the 
rout  of  the  Macedonians  was  checked  by  the  kine 
in  person,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulier 
during  the  skirmish.     During  his  slofw  reiuveit  the 
engines  that  had  been  used  at  Tyre  wane  sent  f^*, 
and  the  mound  was  proceeded  with  nntil  it  readied 
the  height  of  250  feet,  and  the  width  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.     The  bes^iegers  were  thrice  repulsed  from  the 
wall;  and  when  a  breach  had  been  eflected,  in  the 
third  assault,  and  the  ci  y  carried  by  esicalade.  its 
brave  garrison  still  fought  with  desperate  re«iDti«a, 
unto  they  were  all  kill^.     The  women  and  cluldmi 
were  reduced  to  slavery.     The  si^e  had  appareotfy 
occupied  three  or  four  months;  and  the  conquerur 
introduced  a  new  population  into  the  place  frcni  the 
neighbouring   towns,    and    used   it  as   a   fortrt&s. 
^Arrian,  ii.  27.  followed  by  Bp.  ThiHwall,  Grtecey 
vol.  vi.  pp.  354 — 357.)     If  this  be  tme,  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo,  that  it  was  destroynl  by  Alexander, 
and  remained  desert,  must  be  taken  with  some  quat« 
fication  (p.  759)     Indeed,  the  figure  which  it  itiak<s 
in  the  intennediate  period  discredits  the  ashcrtion  of 
Strabo  in  its  literal  sense.     Only  twenty  years  zStet 
its  capture  by  Alexander,  a  great  battle  was  ftingtit 
in  its  neighbourhood,  between  Ptolemy  and  Denw- 
trius,  wherein  the  latto*  was  defeated,  with  tlte  Vks 
of  5000  skin  and  8000  prisoners.     **  Gaza,  when 
he  had  left  his  baggage,  while  it  opened  its  gate^  ts 
his  cavalry  on  his  retreat,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pursuing  enemy."     (Thirlwall,   vol.  vii     p  340.) 
Again,  in  the  wars  between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and 
Antiochus  the  Great  (b.c.  217),  it  was  lued  ss  a 
de()8t  of  military  stores    by   the  Egyptian  king 
(Polyb.  V.  68) ;  and  when  the  tide  of  fortune  turned, 
it  retained  its  fidelity  to  its  old  masteni,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Antiochus  (b.  c.  198).     And  it  is  mro- 
tioiied,  to  the  credit  of  its  inhabitants,  by  Pdybios, 
that,  although  they  in  no  way  excelled  in  coani^s 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Coelosyria,  yet  they  &r  9ur« 
passed  them  in  liberality  and  fidelity  and  inunciMe 
\  hardihood,  which  had  shown  itsdf  in  two  fanner  in- 
I  stances,  viz.,  in  first  resisting  iIm  PHsian 
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and  Hmo  in  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  the  Per- 
sians against  Alexander  (xvi.  40).     It  was  evidentlj 
a  strong  place  in  the  time  of  the  Asmonean  princes, 
for  it  stfKMl  a  siege  from  Jonathan  (1  Maccab.  zi. 
61.  62;  Joseph.  ArU.  xiii.  5.  §  5);  and  having  been 
taken  by  Simon,  not  without  resistance,  he  cast  out 
its   idolatrous   inliabltanta,   peopled   it  with  Jews, 
*'  made  it  stronger  than  it  was  before,  and  built 
therein  a  dwelling-place  for  himself  (xiiL  43—48). 
Onlr  a  Httle  later,  Alexander  Jannaeus  besieged  it 
ill  vuin  fur  twelvo  months,  when  it  was  betrayed  into 
hi:<i  hands.     Its  importauce  at  this  period  is  attested 
by  its  senate  of  500,  whom  the  conqueror  slew,  and 
utterly  overthrew  their  city.     (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13. 
§  3.)     It  did  not  long  continue  in  ruins,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  nuny  cities  rebuilt  by  the  command  of 
Gabinius  (xiv.  5.  §  3).     It  was  given  to  Herod  the 
Great  by  Augustus  (£.  J.  i.  20.  §  3),  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  his  son  Archelaus,  as 
being  a  Grecian  city  (ii.  6.  §  3).     These  notices 
sufficiently  expose  the  error  of  Strabo's  statement 
above  cited;  nor  doea  there  seem  to  be  any  authority 
for  the  theory  of  the  transference  of  the  site,  by 
which  it  haa  been  attempted  to  reconcile  his  state- 
ment with  these  historical  notices.     It  is  true  that 
Strabo  places  the  city  7  stadia  from  the  harbour 
(p.  759);  whereas  Arrian  (/.  c.)  states  it  to  be 
20  stadia  at  the  most;  bat  this  discrepancy  con- 
cerning the  site  of  a  town  of  which  neither  of  them 
could  have  any  very  aociuate  knowledge,  cannot 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  city  had  been 
deserted,  and  another  city  of  the  same  name  erected 
in  its  vicinity.    Another  and  a  decisive  argument 
against  this  theory  is,  that  while  the  modem  city 
occupies  an  eminence  corresponding  with  that  de- 
scribed by  Arrian,  and  is  covered  with  ancient  ruins, 
no  vestiges  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  could  mark  the  site  of  an  earUer  city. 
A  succession  of  coins,  struck  at  Gaza,  some  few 
prior  to  the  emperors,  but  many  more  from  Hadrian 
downwards,  attest  the  importance  of  the  city  subse- 
quently to  the  Christiaii  aera,  and  present  some  pe- 
culiarities worthy  of  observation.    The  cypher,  or 
characteristic  sign  of  the  city,  unpressed  on  almost 
all  the  coins,  has  been  variously  ezphiined,  but  by 
no  one  satisfactorily:  all  that  is  intelligible  deaily 
attests  it  to  have  been  a  pagan  city,  in  accordance 
with  the  historical  notices  above  cited.    The  city  it- 
self is  represented  by  a  woman's  head;  and  the  Greek 
deities,  Zeus,  Artemis,  Apollo,  Hercules,  which  figure 
in  the  coins,  with  the  absence  of  the  local  deity, 
Astarte,  by  far  the  most  common  in  the  coins  of 
other  maritime  cities  of  Syria,  prove  the  city  to  have 
been,  as  Josephns  asserts  {AnL  xvii.  13.  §  4),  a 
Grecian  city,  probably  a  colony,  which  may  account 
for  its  inveterate  adhesion  to  the  exploded  superstition 
in  the  reign  of  Constantino  (Sozomen,  B.  E.  v.  3). 
The  legends  of  the  various  coins  serve  no  less  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  the  city.    The  earliest  (pro. 
bably  a.  v.  a  693)  proves  the  dty  to  have  been 
auUmomttM;  and  as  histoiy  bears  witness  to  its 
senate  (fiovxi)  of  500,  so  does  this  coin  to  its 
/kHMOC.     lEP.  ACT.  farther  prove  it  to  have  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  a  sacred  city  and  an  asylum. 
The  name  EIA  serves  to  connect  this  city  with  the 
mythic  loj  and  the  name  MEINA,  applied  to  an 
armed  warrior  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  connects  it 
also  with  the  Cretan  hero  Minos,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  may  have  been  colonised  from  that  isknd; 
which  idea   is   confirmed   by   another  inscription, 
MAPNA,  the  signification  of  which  is  famished  bj 
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eir*y  Christian  writers,  who  tell  ns  that  the  most 
magnificent  temple  in  Gaza  (afterwards  converted 
into  a  Christian  church)  was  dedicated  to  Mami^ 
and  thence  culled  Mamion.     This  Marna,  they  add, 
j  was  identical  with  the  Cretan  Jove.    (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
'  pp.  448—454.)   Many  of  the  Jewish  captives  taken 
j  by  Hadrian  (a.d.  119)  were  sold  at  a  fair  instituted 
at  Gaza,  which  was  called,  from  this  fact,  the  fair  of 
Hadrian  fur  many  centuries  after.  (^Chrcn.  PaschaU 
I  f'n  anti).    The  town  is  frequently  noticed  in  Christian 
'  and  MiKilem  annals.     It  early  became  an  episcopal 
j  see,  and  the  names  of  its  bishops  are  found  in  many 
councils.     (Le  Quien,  Orient   Chritt.,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
603 — 622).    It  was  a  frontier  town  of  great  import- 
!  ance  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  historical  notices 
{  have  been  collected  by  Qiuitrem6re  (^Let  Sultans 
Mamlouks  de  Madcriti,  tom.  i.  liv.  2.  pp.  228—239). 
The  modem  town,  still  called  by  its  ancient  name, 
^Atzuh^  signifying  ^  the  .strong,"  "  is  situated  on  a  low 
ronnd  hill  of  considerable  extent,  not  elevated  more 
than   50  or  60  feet  above  the  plain.      This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  city,  al* 
though  only  its  southern  half  is  now  covered  with 
houses.     The  greater  part  of  the  modern  city  has 
sprung  up  on  the  plain  below ;  a  sort  of  suburbs 
stretching  far  out  on  the  eastem  and  northern  sides. 
The  ancient  city  lay  obviously  chiefly  on  the  hilL 
The  present  town  has  no  gates ;  yet  the  phices  of 
the  former  ones  remain,  and  are  pointed  out  around 
the  hill."    (Bobinson,  Bib.  Ret.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374, 375.) 
*'  It  contains,  with  the  two  villages  or  suburbs  adjoin- 
ing, about  10,000  uihabitants.   It  is  situated  a  sliort 
league  from  the  coast,  whidi  is  here  sn  open  besch, 
and  the  landing  dif&cult,  excepting  in  very  calm 
weather.     It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  pro- 
duce frait  in  abundance.**  (Alderson,  Aotes  on  Acre, 
pw  7,  note  6.) 

The  port  of  Gaza  was  called  **  Majuma  Gazae ;" 
the  Arabic  word  ^  Majuma,**  signifying  portut  or 
navale,  being  applied  alike  to  Ascalon,  Jamnia, 
Azotus,  and  Gaza.  (Le  Quien,  Orient  Chritt.  vol. 
iii.  pw  622.)  It  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
only  seven  stadia  from  the  city  (/.  c).  Arrian,  iu 
agreement  with  Sozomen,  makes  the  interval  20  stadia. 
(Sozomen,  H.E.  ii.  5,  p.  450,  ed.  Valet.)  All  that  we 
know  of  it  we  leara  from  the  last-mentioned  historian. 
Having  been  formerly  strongly  addicted  to  psgan 
superstition,  it  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
in  the  reign  of  Const antine,  who  consequently  honoured 
it  with  special  privileges,  erected  it  into  an  inde* 
pendent  civitas,  and  called  it  Conttantia,  exempt- 
ing it  from  its  subjection  to  Gaza,  whose  inhabitants 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  pagan  supa*- 
stition.  (Sozomen,  L  c.)  Under  the  emperor  Julian 
the  people  of  Gaza  reasserted  their  supremacy,  and 
the  emperor  decided  in  favour  of  their  claim.  Its 
new  name  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  comprehended 
again  within  the  name  and  municipal  jurisdiction  of 
Gaza. 

The  ecclesiastical  position  of  Gaza  htill  continued 
distinct,  with  a  bishop  and  usages  of  its  own ;  and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  bishop  of  Gaza 
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in  the  fifth  ceutnrj  to  aolte  the  two  dinrdies,  the 
provincial  synod  conflnned  it  in  its  former  indepen- 
dence of  that  see.  (SoKomen,iSr.£'.T.dfp.597).  Seyoral 
of  its  bishops  are  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals.    (Le  Quien,  Oriem  CkritL  I  e.)     [G.  W.] 

GAZA.  1.  {rdioy  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  2),  a  city  or 
■trongly  fortified  place  in  Sogdiana,  taken  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  person,  on  his  advance  beyond 
the  Jaxartes  or  Sihun.  Bishop  Thirlwall  {Hist,  of 
GrBece^  vol.  tI.  p.  286),  and  others,  conjecture  that 
this  place  may  be  recognised  at  Gka*  near  UrtappeA^ 
In  the  desert  between  that  place  and  the  river.  Ibn 
Hankil  (p.  270)  describes  Gha»  as  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  mleni  of  this  district  It  seems,  how- 
erer,  probable  that  this  and  other  cities  taken  at  this 
time  by  Alexander  the  Great  were  more  to  the  east- 
ward, in  the  hilly  country.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  165, 
ftc.;  Mem,  o/Emp.  Babetj  Introd.  pw  xiL) 

8.  In  Media.    [Gazaca.]  [V.] 

GAZACA  (rdCeuca,  Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  the  Pakce 
of  the  Parthians,  situated  in  a  plain  in  Atropatene. 
The  name  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Strabo  was  always 
written  Gaza,  but  Groskurd  detected  the  emv  in  the 
MS.,  and  proposed  the  reading  rd^oKa  for  Td(a  irai/ 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Kramer,  and  is  doubt- 
less the  correct  one.  The  name  is  connected  with 
Gaza,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  modification  of  it  It  b 
probably  connected  with  the  Persian  Ghaz,  a  place 
of  treasure.  (For  the  name,  see  Ptol.  tL  19  ;  Am- 
mian.  xziii.  6,  where  it  is  written  Agazaca;  Theoph. 
Chronogr.  pp.  257,  270  ;  Cedren.  p.  412;  Niceph. 
Patriarch,  ep.  12;  But  Misc.  xviiL  16;  Theopb. 
Simocatt  HisL  Maur.  y.  8.  10;  and  Gauzaca). 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  place  he  calls  Gazae,  at  a  distance 
of  450  M.  P.  from  Artaxata;  thia  should  probably 
be  corrected  to  Gazaca  (vi.  13,  16). 

If  Colonel  Bawlinsnn  be  right,  as  we  think  he  is, 
in  his  theory  with  respect  to  Ecbatana,  this  town 
underwent  many  curious  changes  of  name,  according 
to  the  rulers  who  successively  occupied  it  [Ecba- 
TANA.J  L^O 

GAZELON  or  GADILON  (TaZtX^v),  a  town  in 
the  north  west  of  Puntus,  in  a  fertile  pliiin  between 
the  river  Halys  and  Amisus.  (Strab.  zii.  547 ;  Plin. 
vi.  2.) 

From  this  town  the  whole  district  received  the 
name  of  Gadilonids,  which  is  probably  the  right 
form,  which  must,  perhaps,  be  restored  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Strabo,  in  one  of  which  (p.  553)  the  common 
reading  is  TaXaavirts^  and  in  the  other  (p.  560) 
rofo\«Trfy.  [h.  S.] 

GAZIU'RA  (ra^Tovpa:  Amtmiif)^  a  town  in 
Pontus,  on  the  river  Iris,  near  the  point  where  its 
course  turns  northwards.  It  was  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  but  in  Strabo's  time  it 
was  deserted.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.)  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxv.  12)  notices  it  as  a  place  where  Mithridates 
took  up  his  position  against  the  Roman  Triarius. 
(Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

GAZO'RUM,  the  same  as  Za^orwm,  ZagorWj  or 
Zagora  (Zdyvpa,  Zdyo»po9y  Zoywpos),  a  town  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  Euxine,  between  Sinope  and  the 
river  Halys.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  pw  15;  Mar- 
cian  Ueracl.  p.  73;  Ptol  v.  4.  §  5,  where  it  is 
called  Zi^cipo.)  [L.  S.] 

GAZCRUS.      [GA80RD8.] 

G£BAL,  GEBALE'NE  (PcfoXiinf,  rofoXiyH), 
a  people  and  district  of  that  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  to  which  Josephns  gives  the  name  of  Idu- 
maea.  (Antig.  iv.  8.  §  1.)  Ensebius  and  S.  Jerome 
properly  regard  it  as  identical  with  Mount  Sier  ((Mo» 


matt  «.  9.  S9«tp),  the  habitation  ef  bn  mA  fab 
descendants.  (^Gmu.  xzxvi.  8,  31.)  The  nunt 
describes  the  mountainous  character  of  the  0000117 
sitnated  around  Petra.  (QnoatoiC  a. «.  ISo^im.) 
[Idumaba.]  [G.  W.] 

GEIBALA,  GEBALAECA.    (.Yakdcu.] 

GEDERAH,  GEDEBOTH  (TJBh^fo,  ToinpM: 
Eth.  raSapoBUfiy,  There  can  be  no  doubt  thst  tks 
same  place  is  intended  under  these  vaiioas  fana. 
It  has  also  been  identified  with  Gedor  (JoA.  xv.  56), 
which  likewise  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Jodah;  bat 
see  below.  Geder  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  cities  pn* 
sided  over  by  a  king  or  sheikh  of  the  Gsasaoitish 
tribes  (Jotk  xii.  13)  reduced  by  Joshua.  Gedenb 
or  Gederothum  is  reckoned  to  that  part  of  the  tribt 
of  Judah  situated  in  the  valley  or  pkin  (xv.  36); 
in  conformity  with  which  notice  it  is  said  in  2  Ckrm, 
xxviii.  18:  ''The  Philistioes  also  hsd  mraded  tbs 
cities  of  the  low  oonntry,  and  of  the  south  of  Jmbli, 
and  had  taken  Beth-shemesh  and  Ajalon,  snd  Gede- 
roth,  and  Shocho  with  the  villages  thereof,  and  Tiis- 
nah  with  the  villages  thereof,"  &e.  [6.  W.] 

GEDOR  (Pcao^),  one  ef  the  towns  of  Jodsli  s- 
tuated  in  the  hill  country.  (JitMA.  xv.58;  1  Ckrtm, 
iv.  39.)  Eusebins  mentions  a  village  named  K4«», 
10  miles  distant  from  Diospolis  (Lydda^  ob  tke 
road  to  Eleutheropolis  {Oiumuut. «. «.),  which  miy 
possibly  be  identioU  with  **  a  place  with  rains  as 
the  brow  of  the  high  mountain  ndge  . .  called  Jeiir, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Gedor  of  tbs 
mountains  of  JudaL"  {BibUcai  Bet.  voL  iu 
p.  338.)  [G.  W.] 

GEDRCXSIA  (rc8p«Nrfa,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  7S1, 72S, 
Ptol.vi.21.§  l,&c;  KeSpoNTlo,  Diod.xviL105:£tt. 

r^Spdaot,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  723, 724;  r«8pa«^e(,  Uieuj*. 
V.  1086  ;  TcbBpAatoiy  Arrian,  vL  26,  27 ;  ToiftitK 
Arrian,  vi.  23  ;  Gedrosi,  PHn.  vi  20.  s.  23 ;  Gedntsi, 
Plin.  vi.  23, 24 ;  Gedroni,  Curt.  ix.  10),  aa  nttaan 
district  of  Asia,  which  is  washed  on  the  &  by  tb» 
Indian  Ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indss, 
which  separates  it  from  India,  on  the  N.  bf  th* 
Montes  Baetii  (now  Weuhdti  Momimiu),  Dru^gisBs, 
and  Carmania  Deserta,  and  on  the  W.  by  Csrasaia. 
It  comprehended  probably  nearly  the  same  dijtnet 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Mekrim.  Ut^ 
was  known  of  this  province  in  aneieat  times,  sad  itt 
existence  was  most  likely  not  heard  of  till  Alessoder's 
return  from  India,  when  he  and  Craterns  nsncM 
across  it  by  two  separate  routes,  while  the  M 
under  Keaxchus  coasted  along  its  shflra^  Aniss  hsi 
given  some  description  of  it,  as  it  appealed  to  K»« 
archns ;  and  there  is  a  later  and  fuller  scooimt,  si 
fiu:  as  the  names  of  places,  in  Ptolemy  and  llardss, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  after  the  Ibandatidi 
of  Alexandria  some  tiade  existed  between  that  psit 
of  Asia  and  that  city.  Strabo  difiars  from  Ptoieuj, 
by  interposing  between  Gedroaia  and  the  ses-oosrt 
some  maritime  tribes,  as  the  Arabii  or  Aihii,  betwces 
the  Indus  and  the  Arabia,  and  the  Oreitae,  between 
them  and  the  Penian  Gulf.  The  probability  is  thift 
Gedrosia  did  include  the  whole  district  betweoi  ths 
sea  and  the  borders  of  Seistan  and  the  kingdom  cf 
KdbuL  Sir  Alexander  Bnmes,  m  his  Hsp,  pnt 
the  whole  country  the  name  of  Behekiit^  sod 
makes  Mekrdn  its  sea-board.  The  Behichis,  fr« 
their  language,  must  be  oooiparstivaly  nodcn 
colonists  from  Persia. 

The  northern  part  of  Gedrosia  was  hiBy,  sad 
comprehended  the  Baetii  Mootes  (now  WasMi). 
Towards  the  middle  ran  an«>tber  chsin  v^mMritd 
with  the  river  Arabis,  and  called  the  Arbiu  Mates 
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•-  tbMe  are  pcoUblj  the  Baia  or  BraktU  M<mi^ ' 
laifw;  and  to  the  W.  an  exteosiTe  nmge,  which 
was  the  bomidary  of  the  provinoe  in  the  direc- 
tiou  (X  Caramania,  the  Penici  Monies  (now  Btuh' 
kurd  (HT  Bttrkind  MomUaim).  There  were  few 
rivers  in  Gedrosia,  and  these  chiefly  mountain  tor- 
rents, or  little  better,  which  in  the  summer  were 
aliiKMt  dry  or  lost  in  the  sands.  The  best  known 
apliear.^  to  be  the  Arable  (now  PiirtUt)  ( Arrian,  ImcL 
oc  22,23)  rARAfiisJ,  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
about  90  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus: 
there  are  two  smaller  streams  mentioned  in  ancient 
authorSf  one  the  Nabrus,  which  Pliny  calls  a  navi- 
gable river  (vL  23,  26),  and  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  modem  JhuUe  or  Bhugwur  (Bumes*  Map), 
and  Tomerus  (Arrian,  Ind.  o.  24),  or  Tubemm  flu- 
men  (Plin.  vi.  23,  26),  probably  the  modem  BhusuL 
Marcian  and  Ptolemy  mention  several  other  riven  ; 
but  these  are  probably  only  small  streams,  and  no- 
thing is  known  of  them  but  their  names; 

The  character  of  Gedrosia  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  onfraitful,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate  and  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation. 
AiTian,  however,  and  Sbmbo  mention  that  it  pro- 
duced many  rare  plants,  such  as  myrrh,  spikenard, 
and  diflerent  kinds  of  palms.  Aristobulus  (ap, 
Arrian,  vi.  c.  22)  speaks  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
the  Arabian  myrtle  (jiv^)  which  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  met  with,  and  states  that  the  Phoenician 
nMOY^hants  came  thither  to  oollect  the  gum  of  this 
shrub,  which  grew  there  to  a  great  size.  Besides 
this,  were  some  species  61  spikenard  and  laurels, 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  also  procured  sweet- 
scented  gums,  and  a  plant  armed  with  thorns  so 
aharp  that  harm  ranning  through  them  are  often 
caught  by  them  (cactus).  The  inhabitants  of  tlie 
country  constructed  their  huts  of  shells,  and  covered 
them  (for  roofs)  with  the  bones  of  fish  (Arrian,  vL 
c.  23),  and  probably  subsisted,  like  their  neighbours 
the  Icthyopbagi,  chiefly  upon  flsh.  There  was  a 
current  stcory  tliere  that  Senuramis,  on  her  return 
firom  India,  lost  all  her  army,  except  twenty,  in  tra- 
versing Gedrosia,  and  that  Cyrus  escaped  through 
the  same  district  with  seven  only.  (Arrian,  vi.  24.) 
Arrian  has  de^icribed  with  much  minuteness  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  Alexander  himself  Uboured. 

Tho  Gedrosit  appear  to  have  been  an  Arianian 
aoe,  akin  to  the  Arachosii,  Aril,  and  Drangiani. 
They  are  first  known  to  us  by  Alexander's  invasion-; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  completely  sub- 
dued by  bun :  hence  it  is  that  very  little  is  known 
of  their  political  state.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  between  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der and  Ptolemy  many  changes  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  country,  and  that  a  district  which 
Alexander  and  his  generals  found  nearly  devoid  of 
towns  may,  in  Uter  times,  have  had  all  the  cities 
which  Ptolemy  enumerates,  but  which  we  are  not 
DOW  able  to  identify.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
places  a](Hig  the  coast  have  been  satisfactorily  made 
out  by  Dr. Vincent  (  Voyage  qf  Nearchm),  with  the 
aid  of  some  modem  surveys.  At  the  time  of  Ne- 
archus*s  voyage  and  Alexander's  march,  the  people 
were  apparenUy  under  the  government  of  a  number 
of  petty  chieftains,  who  ral^  the  dififerent  districts 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of 
those  expeditions.  Along  the  coast  we  find  (to  pro> 
ceed  from  £.  to  W.)  the  districts  named  Saranga, 
Sacala,  and  Morontobaca,  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Arable  (Arrian,  Ind.  xxii.),  with  a  harbour  in  the  last 
called  Tuyaucwif  ^iftii*',  mentioned  also  by  Marcian 
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(p.  f4)  nd  Ptolcniy  (v-  SI.  §  >>     Than  Mknr 
the  Arabitaa,  akmg  the  banka  of  the  Arabia;  and 
Oreitae,  Orae,  On,  or  Horitae,  like  the  last,  a  people 
said  to  be  of  Indian  extraction.  (Stiab.  xv.  p.  720; 
Arrian,  Ind.  23,Anab,rl22 ;  Curt.  ix.  10.)  The  land 
of  the  last  tribe  produced  com,  wine,  rice,  and  datea. 
Nearchus  founded,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tomerus 
(^Bhuntl)y  a  town  which  bore  in  after-times  the  name 
of  Oraea  (*npaja), — now  Urmara  (J*tr^M.Er* 
y.  21),  to  serve  as  a  port  of  export  for  the  surround- 
ing country.    D'Anrille  has  suggested  Haur  as  ita 
reprerteutative.  Vincent  rejects  the  position  of  Oraia 
as  given  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  altogether. 
(  Voy.  <^  Nearchnt,  voL  i.  p^  218.)     At  no  great 
distance  from,  and  perhaps  within  the  limits  o/t,  the 
same    tribe    was  Rhambacia   ('Pofttfcuc/a),   which 
Alexander  considered  so  well  placed  that  he  ordered 
Hepbae&tion  to  establish  a  colony  there.  (Arrian,  vi. 
21,  22.)     Mannert  supposes  this  is  now  Baur 
(v.  2.  §  13);  others,  that  it  is  represented  by  i?afii- 
ghvr.     To  the  W.  commenced  the  territoriee  of 
another  tribe,  the  Ichthyophagi  (Arrian,  Ind.  c  26), 
who  lived,  as  their  name  indicates,  along  the  sea- 
board of  the  land.     Their  territory  was  probably 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  ^Strab.  xv.  p.  720),  and 
containing  a  few  places,  for  the  most  part  only  small 
fishing  villages  (Arrian,  Ind.  26 ;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.26> 
Still  further  to  the  W.  are  several  towns  enumerated 
by  Arrian,  and  indicative  of  a  nu>re  fmitful  and 
habitable  soil;  as,  Balomum,  Dendrubosa,  Cyiza, 
Canasis  or  Canasida,  Troesa,  and  Dagasiris.     The 
author  of  the  Periplus  (p.  18)  adds  another  town, 
which  appears  to  have  had  s<xne  importance  ia 
his  time  as  an  emporium,  Omana  (t&  "O/Aoara),  men- 
ti<nied  also  by  Maivian  (p.  22),  and  perhaps  the  same 
which  Ptolt  my  mentions  under  the  name  of  Com' 
mana  (vL  8.  §  7).     In  the  interior  of  Gedrosia 
Alexander  met  with  a  large  place,  which,  from  the 
description,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
metropolis,  called   Pura  (XIovpo,  Arrian,  vi.  24). 
Forbiger  suppoees  that  this  town  is  represented  by 
the  modem  Btm-pwi  Wilson  (^AriamOf  p.  158), 
that  it  may  be  Puhra — a  place  visited  by  Major 
Pottinger  in  his  journey  through   this    country. 
Major  Pottinger's  town  wonid,  however,  seem  to  be 
too  far  inland  to  answer  the  description  in  Arrian. 
Pura,  as  a  word  of  Sanscrit  origin,  signifying  **  town, 
may,  after  all,  have  only  meant  "the  city,"  as  the 
chief  place  ci  the  neighbonrhood.  [V.] 

GEIDUNI  or  GEIDUMNI,  a  people  mentioned  by 
Caesar  as  dependent  on  the  Belgian  nation  of  the 
Nervii.  The  reading  of  the  name  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  39.,  ed.  Schneid.),  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  people  is  nnknown.  [G.  L.] 

GEIR  or  GIB  FL.    [Libya.] 

GHLA  (PcAa :  £th.  PcA^or,  Gelensis :  Terra* 
nova)y  one  of  the  most  important  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily,  sitnated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  ihUnd,  between 
Agrigentum  and  Camarina,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded,  as  we  leam 
from  Thucydides,  forty-four  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Syracuse,  or  b.  c.  690,  by  a  joint  colony  of  Cretana 
and  Rhodians  under  the  guidance  of  Autipberous  of 
Rhodes  and  Entimus  of  Crete.  The  Rhodian  colo- 
nists came,  for  tho  most  part,  from  Lindus;  hence 
the  spot  on  which  the  new  city  was  first  built  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Lindii,  by  which  it  continued  to  be 
known  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  though  the  city  itself 
acquired  that  of  Gela,  from  the  river  of  that  name 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  was  situated.  (Thuc.  vi.  4; 
Herod,  vii.  153;  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  01  ii.  16 ;   Died. 
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▼iii.  25.  Exc.  Vat  p.  11 ;  Gallim.  ap,  SckoL  PM. 
I  e, ;  VirfjT.  Aen.  iii.  702;  Sil.  Ital.  xir.  218.)    Like 
mneit  of  the  Greek  oolooies  in  Sicily,  we  ha^e  rerj 
little  information  as  to  its  history  for  nearly  two  oen- 
tnries  after  its  foundation.     Some  obscure  notices  of 
its  s^rnj^^les  with  the  barbarians  of  the  interior 
(Pans.  viii.  46.  §  2;  Schol.  Pind.  L  c),  and  of  in- 
ternal dissensions  between  conflicting  iactionsy  in 
one  of  which  Telines,  the  ancestor  of  Gelon,  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  (Herod.  viL  l.'SS),  are  all  that  we 
hear  of  it  durinjir  this  period.     But  the  fact  that  in 
B.0. 582  the  Geloans  were  able  to  fbnnd  the  powerful 
cdony  of  Agrigentum,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  they  themselves,  at  that  period,  were  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition.     The  new  colony,  indeed,  rapidly 
outstripped  its  parent  city,  and  rose  for  a  time,  under 
Phalans,  to  be  the  most  powerful  state  in  Sicily 
[AoRiomrruM]  :  but  Gda  subsequently  obtained 
its  turn  of  prosperity,  if  not  of  supremacy,  under  the 
rule  of  Hippocrates.     The  form  of  government  at 
Gela  had  at  first  been  oligarchical,  as  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  (Arist.  PoL 
▼.  12) ;  and  this  constituti<m  continued  till  it  was 
subverted  by  Oleander,  who  raised  himself  to  de- 
spotic power.  We  have  scarcely  any  information  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  his  reign  ;  but  we  know 
that  he  ruled  seven  years  (b.o.  505—498),  and  trans- 
mitted the  sovereign  power,  without  opposition,  to  his 
brother  Hippocrates,  who,  during  a  reign  of  about  the 
same  duration  (B.c.498--491),nused  Gela  toa  pitch 
of  power  and  prosperity  fiir  surpasang  what  it  had 
previously  attained,  and  even  extended  his  dominion 
over  a  great  part  of  Sicily.    He  successively  reduced 
Leontini,  Gallipolis,  and  Naxos  under  his  yoke,  took 
the  city  of  Zancle,  which  he  made  over  to  the  Samians 
[Mbssaha],  and  waged  successful  war  against  the 
Syracusans  themselves,  who  were  compell^  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  Camarina.  (Herod,  vii. 
1 53, 1 54.)    At  the  death  of  Hippocrates  (b.  c.  49 1 ) 
Gelon  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  rapidly 
followed  in  the  same  career  of  successful  aggrandise- 
ment ;  till,  in  b.  c.  485,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  SyracuM  itself.  [GniiON,  Biogr, 
Diet.']    But  this  event,  which  seemed  likely  to  raise 
fiela  to  the  position  of  the  first  city  in  Sicily,  became, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  its  decline.     Gelon 
from  this  time  despised  his  native  city,  and  directed 
aU   his  efforts  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  new 
capital,  with  which  object  he  even  compelled  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  to  migrate  to  Syrscuse. 
(Herod,  vii.  156.)  His  successor  Hienm  also  appears 
to  have  driven  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Gela 
into  exile:  but  after  tJie  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus 
(b.c.  466)  all  these  returned  to  their  native  city,  and 
Gela  not  only  became  itself  repeopled.  but  was  able 
to  settle  a  fresh  colony  at  Camarina,  which  had  been 
rendered  desolate  by  Gelon.   (Diod.  xi.  76.)      The 
period  which  followed,  from  the  restoration  of  its 
liberty  to  the  Carthaginian  invasion  (b.c.  466— -406), 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Gela, 
as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  Sicily.    The  Geloans  appear 
to  have  adhered  uniformly  to  the  same  line  of  policy 
with  the  other  Doric  cities  in  the  island  :  and  hence 
they  were  among  the  first  to  promise  their  support 
to  the  Syracusans  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  (b.c.  415).     Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Gylippus,  the  Geloans  sent  a  small  body  of 
troops  to  his  support,  and,  after  the  first  successes  of 
the  Syracusan  arms,  they  furnished  a  more  oonsi- 
derabie  force  of  600  troops,  with  a  squadron  of  five 
Bhipa.  (Thae.vii.33,58;  Diod-xHi.  4, 18.) 
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A  few  yean  later  the  great  Carthagiman 
brought  destmctioo  oo  Gela,  as  it  had  preri^msdy 
done  on  Himera,  SeUnns,  and  Agrigentam.   After  tha 
capture  of  the  last  city  (B.a406),  the  Gekians 
afforded  a  temporary  refuge  to  its  inhabitantSi  and 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness:  at  the  aame 
time  they  urgently  applied  to  the  Syracuaais  Inr 
assistance;  but  Dionysius,  who  was  at  that  time  just 
rising  to  power,  though  he  visited  Gela,  and  farong-fat 
about  a  democratic  revolution  in  the  city,  took  vo 
further  steps  for  its  protection.  (I>iod.  xiiL  89, 93.) 
The  next  spring  (b.  c.  405)  the  Carthaginians  ap- 
peared  before  Gela,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city,  whidi 
was  a  place  of  no  natural  strength,  and  not  well  for- 
tified;  notwithstanding  which,  the  inhabitants  made 
a  gallant  resistance,  siid  were  able  to  repube  all  tl}« 
attacks  of  the  enemy  till  the  arrival  of  Dionysina  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army  to  their  relief.     Bat  that 
general,  having  been  defeated  in  his  first  attack  on 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  renounced  all  farther  effirts, 
and  compelled  the  Geloans  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Agrigentines,  and  abandon  their  city  with  their 
wives  and  fiunilies.     The  unhappy  exiles  withdrew 
to  Leontini,  while  Gela  itself  was  j^nndered  and  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiiL  108 — 1 1 1, 
113.) 

By  the  peace  which  Dionyuus  soon  after  oc»- 
eluded  with  Himilco,  the  Geloans  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  city,  on  condition «/  not  reetom^ 
its  fortifications,  and  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthago 
(Diod.  xiii.  1 14),  and  there  is  no  doaht  that  tbtrf 
availed  themselves  of  tliese  terms;  hat  GeU,  thoogh 
repeopled,  never  rose  again  to  its  former  prosperity. 
In  B.  a  397  the  citizens  gladly  declared  themselves 
free  from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  and  joined  Diiuiysitts 
in  hb  expedition  against  the  western  cities  of  SicUj 
(Id.  xiv.  47):  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  vkris- 
situdes  of  fortune  that  maricod  the  wars  between  the 
Syracusan  despot  and  the  Carthaginiana,  they  aoe- 
ceeded  in  maintsining  their  indepexuieooe  oif  the  latter 
people,  which  was  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  d 
B.  c.  383  (Id.  XV.  1 7).   Of  their  subeoqnent  fortases 
we  hear  nothing  for  some  time  ;  but  they  are  men- 
tioned as  among  the  first  to  join  the  standard  of 
Dion,  when  he  knded  in  SicUy,  b.  o.  357  (Plot. 
DioH.  26),  and,  after    the    victory  of  TimoleQa 
(b  c.  338),  Gela,  which  was  at  that   tiine  in  a 
very  decayed  state,  was  tepleni^ed  with  a  finesh 
body  of  colonists,  compoeed  in  part  of  her  old  iidia- 
bitants,  with  the  addition  of  new  settlers  from  tha 
isUnd  of  Ceos.  (Plut.  TimoL  35.)    This  colony  ap- 
pears,  for  a  time,  to  have  restored  GeU  to  a  tolerahio 
degree  of  prosperity;  and  it  figures  in  the  wacs  ef 
Agathocles  as  an  independent  dty,  poasesaii^  coa- 
siderable  resources.    But  a  severe  blow  was  agaxa 
inflicted  on  it  by  that  tyrant,  who,  b  B.C.  31 1,  beiag 
apprehensive  of  its  defection  to  the  Cartliaginiaaa, 
contrived  to  introduce  a  body  of  troops  into  the  city, 
and  massacred  above  4000  of  the  principal  dtizeos. 
(Diod.  xix.  71, 107.)     By  this  means  he  established 
his  power  there  for  the  time,  and  after  his  gre&t 
defeat  at  Ecnomus  he  took  refoge  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  at  Gela,  where  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arma 
of  the  Carthaginians.    (Id.  xix.  110.)     Bat  in  B  vx 
309,  when  the  Agrigentines,  under  Xenndicos.  .aised 
the  standard  of  independence,  and  prockimod  the 
freedom  of  the  separate  cities,  the  Geloans  were  the 
first  to  join  them,  and  tot^  an  active  part  in  their 
enterprise.  (Id.  xx.  31.)     Girla  appears  to  have,  at 
this  time,  recovered  a  con«dertble  degree  of  pmrcr 
and  prosperity,  but  we  hear  oothiiy  mun  of  it  doray 
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tlw  time  of  AgatliocleSf  and  wh«ii  its  iuum  next 
occurs  we  find  it  sabject  to  the  rale  of  Phintias,  the 
despot  of  Agrigentanif  who,  with  the  view  of  aag- 
menting  the  city  that  be  had  lately  founded  near  tiie 
mouth  of  the  Uimera  and  called  aiher  his  own  name 
fPHiNTiAs],  not  only  removed  thither  the  inha- 
bitants of  Crelaf  but  demolished  the  walls  and  houses 
of  the  older  city.  (IHod.  xxii.  2.  £xc.  Hoesch. 
p.  495.) 

It  is  evident  that  Gela  never  recovered  from  this 
blow:  we  find,  indeed,  incidental  mention  of  its  being 
again  devastated  soon  afier  bj  the  Mamertines 
(Diod.  xxiii.  L  Exc  H.  p.  501);  but  in  the  First 
Punic  War  no  notice  occurs  of  the  city,  though  the 
territory  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion  in  connection 
with  Phintias  (Diod.  zxiv.  I.  Exc.  H.  p.  508).  Under 
the  Roman  rule,  however,  the  **  Gelenses  **  certainly 
existed  as  a  separate  community  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43), 
and  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  after  the  capture 
of  Carthage  Scipio  restorsd  to  them  the  statues  that 
had  been  carried  off  from  thor  city  (  Verr.  iv.  33), 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  was  then  still  in 
existence.  Strabo,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Gela  was  in 
his  day  uninhabited  (vi.  p.  272),  and  associates  its 
name  with  those  of  Callipolis  and  Naxos,  as  cities 
that  had  wholly  disappeared ;  bat  his  expressions 
must  not  be  construed  too  literally,  and  the  name  is 
atill  found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
8.  14;  Ptol.  ui.  4.  §  15.)  But  it  was  probably  at 
this  period  a  poor  and  decayed  place,  and  no  sub- 
8eqn«nt  trace  of  it  is  found 

The  site  of  Gela  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  in  modem  times,  many  local  writers 
contending  for  its  position  at  the  modern  AKeata^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Salto^  while  Clnverius,  who 
has  been  generally  followed  by  the  moet  recent 
aath(Mrities,  places  it  at  TVrronora,  about  18  miles 
farther  £.,  and  at  the  mouth  d[  the  river  now  known 
as  the  Fiume  di  TVrroiiora.  All  arguments  derived 
from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  in  favour 
of  the  latter  view,  which  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
•8  clearly  established :  the  only  evidence  in  fiivonr 
of  AUetiUa  is  the  fact  (in  general,  certainly  a  strong 
one)  that  an  honorary  inscription  with  the  name  <^ 
the  Geloam  has  been  found  there.  But  as  the  rains 
■till  visible  near  Alicaia  are  in  all  probability  thorn 
of  Phintias,  a  city  which  was  peopled  with  Uie  inha- 
bitants of  Gela,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  an 
uiscription  (which  is  of  small  dimensi<ms)  may  have 
been  transported  thither.  No  doubt  exists  that 
Terranova  occupies  an  ancient  site;  we  leara  from  a 
writer  of  the  ISth  centnry,  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  iL,  '*  super  rninis  deletae 
atqne  obratae  nrbia"  (Guide  Columna,  cited  by 
Fazello) :  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  are 
still  viitible  there,  of  which  the  massive  basement  was 
preserved  in  the  days  of  Fazello ;  and  one  column 
remained  standing  as  late  as  the  visit  of  D'Orville 
(1727),  but  is  now  fallen  and  half  buried  in  the 
sand.  Numerous  coins  and  painted  vases  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  on  the  site.  (Fazell. 
de  Rtb,  Sie.  v.  2.  p.  232 ;  Cluver.  Sieil  pp.  199, 
200;  DOrville,  ^euhy  ppu  111—132;  Smyth, 
SicUy,  p.  196 ;  Biscari,  Viaggio  m  SiciHa^  P*  i  1 1 ; 
Siefert,  Akragat  «.  j.  Gebiet.f  pp.  47, 48.) 

The  situation  of  TerremovOf  on  a  slight  oninenoe, 
a  little  more  than  a  mile  fn»n  the  sea,  pieciMly  cor- 
responds with  the  account  given  hj  Diodonis  of  the 
operations  of  Dionysius  when  he  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  from  which  it  is  evident  that, 
although  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  it  was  suffi- 
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etently  distant  from  it  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
one  division  of  the  army  between  the  walls  and  the 
sea.  (Diod.  xiii.  109, 1 10.)  No  importance  can  b^ 
attached  to  the  circumstance  that  l^lemy  reckons 
Gela  among  tlie  iniand  towns  of  Sicily,  as  he  includes 
in  the  same  category  Phintias  and  Camarina,  both 
of  which  were  situated  almost  cIuro  to  the  coast. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Gela  being  ascertained, 
that  of  the  river  follows  it.  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  one  now  called  Fivme  di  Tfrranova^  from 
its  flowing  by  the  walls  of  that  town,  which  rises  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Piaxta,  about  25  miles  N.  of 
Tfrranova.  It  still  retains  the  ch  iracter  of  a 
violent  and  impetuous  torrent,  alluded  to  by  Ovid 
{Fast.  iv.  470);  but  has  little  water  in  the  dry 
season.  Ancient  grammarians  derive  the  name  of 
the  river  (from  which  that  of  the  city  was  taken) 
from  a  Siculian  word,  7*Aa,  signifying  cold  or  frost, 
evidently  connected  with  tlie  Latin  geht.  (Steph. 
B.  S.V.;  Suid.  «.  v.;  Etgm,  Magn.  s.9.)  An  ab. 
surd  story  is,  however,  related  by  the  same  authori* 
ties,  which  would  derive  the  name  of  the  city  from 
ytkdw.  The  river-god  Gelas  is  represented  on  most 
of  the  coins  of  the  dty,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
bull  with  a  human  head :  on  one  of  them  he  bears 
the  title  of  SXUEIIIOAIS,  a  strong  instance  of  that 
veneration  for  rivers  which  appears  to  have  particu- 
larly characterised  the  Greeks  of  Sicily. 

To  the  west  of  Gela  extended  a  broad  tract  of 
plain,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  last  by  an  intervening  range  of  hills. 
This  is  the  VtK^op  wiitoy  of  Diodoros  and  the 
Campi  Geloi  of  Virgil  {Am,  iii.  701).  It  is  still, 
as  in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  most  fertile  cora- 
growing  tracts  in  the  whole  of  Sicily  ;  whence  Gehi 
is  termed,  by  the  anthor  of  an  ancient  epigram, 
wvp6<popost  "the  wheat-bearing  "  {Epigr.  ap.  Anoiu 
VU.  Aeseh.).  According  to  an  earlier  writer  (Aniphis, 
ap.  Atkm.  ii.  p.  67),  it  was  renowned  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  lentils  (^wucji).  We  leara  also  from  Pliny 
(xxxL  7.  8.  39,  41),  that  its  territoiy  produced 
abundance  of  salt. 

Gela  was  the  birth-pUce  of  ApoUodonu,  a  comic 
poet  of  some  note,  who  is  frequently  ccnfounded  with 
his  more  celebrated  namesake  of  Caiyatns.  (Snid. 
S.V.  'AvoAAi^pos;  Athen.  iii.  p.  125.)  It  was  also 
the  place  to  which  Aeschylus  retired  when  driven 
from  Athens,  and  where  he  was  soon  after  killed  by 
a  singular  accident  (b.  c.  456).  The  Geloans  paid 
great  respect  to  his  memory,  and  his  tomb  was  still 
visible  there  in  after-ages.  [Aeschylus,  Biogr. 
Diet."]  We  leara  from  Pausanias  that  they  bid 
a  treasury  at  Olympia,  in  which  they  dedicated  valu- 
able offerings.  (Paus.  vi.  19.  §  15.)  Ihe  samo 
author  alludes  to  some  statues,  the  reputed  work  of 
Daedalus,  which  had  formerly  existed  at  Gela,  but 
had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  the  historian  (Id. 
ix.  40.  §  4.)  A  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  wUch 
stood  outside  the  town,  was  carried  off  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  B.  o.  405,  and  sent  to  Tyre,  where  it 
still  remained  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great    (Diod.  xiii.  108.) 

It  is  certain  that  Gela,  in  the  days  of  its  power 
and  prosperity,  possessed  an  extensive  territory; 
though  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  its  exact  limits. 
It  was  probably  separated  firom  that  of  Agrigentum  on 
the  W.  by  the  river  Himera :  ot  its  extent  towards  the 
interior  we  have  no  ac<»unt ;  but  the  name  of  a 
station  given  in  the  Itineraries  as  "  Gelasium  Phi- 
losophianis,"  seems  to  prove  that  this  point  (which 
apparently  coincided  with  the  modera  town  of  iWso, 
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94  mihi  from  Tmrmmwrn)  mml  hai9%  been 
eomprieed  intbetemtoiyefGek.      [£.H.B] 


oonr  or  oela. 

GELAE  (I^Am,  Stimb.  zL  ppi  508,  510;  F/Aoi, 
Plat.  Pomp,  c  35;  TiAoi,  PtoL),  a  warlike  tribe 
who  lived  along  the  shores  of  the  Casjnan  sea,  in  the 
district  now  cabled  Gilant  which  not  impossiblj  de- 
rives its  name  from  them.  They  were  probably 
allied  to,  and  an  o&hoot  of,  the  still  greater  tribe  of 
Cadosii,  who  occupied  nearij  the  same  localities. 
rCADCan.]  Strabo  divides  the  territory  along  the 
S.  shores  of  the  Caspian  between  the  Gelae,  Cadosii, 
Amardi,  Willi,  and  Anariacae  (xL  pw  508).  If,  as 
is  likely,  this  order  from  W.  to  £.  is  correct,  the 
Gelae  woald  be  the  tribe  next  to  Armenia,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  £.  of  the  Anoes  or  Kir.  Their 
land  is  said  to  have  been  poor  and  unfimitfiil.  Little 
is  known  of  their  hbtoiy  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Cadusii.  Pliny  considers  the  Cadosii  to  be  a  Greek, 
and  Gelae  an  Oriental  name  (vi.  16.  s.  18),  which 
woald  fiivoar  the  hypothesis  that  the  modern  Gilan 
la  connected  with  the  ancient  Gelae.  [V.] 

GELBIS,  a  branch  of  the  Motel,  menticued  by 
Aosottios  in  his  poem  (^Mottlla,  v.  359) : — 

**  Te  rapidos  Gelbis,  te  marmore  dams  Embms,— 
Nobilibas  Gelbis  celebiatos  piscibos." 

The  Gelb  may  be  the  KiU^  which  johis  the  Motel 
on  the  left  bank,  below  Aognsta Tiwironmi  {Trier, 
IWws).  [G.  L.] 

GEXDUBA,  is  described  by  Pliny  (zU.  5)  as  a 
"  castellam  Bbeno  impositom."  It  is  mentiooed  by 
Tadtns  several  times  {HitL  iv.  S6,  32,  86,  &c), 
from  whom  we  may  collect  that  it  was  near  Nove- 
■inm.  The  Antonine  Itin.  phuses  it  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  on  the  road  from  Cotognt  to  Leiden, 
between  Novesinm  {Nemt)  and  Calo  [Calo].  The 
distances  and  the  modem  name,  QtUep  or  GM,  de- 
termine the  position  of  Geldnba.  [G.  L.] 

GELLA.    [Vaocabi.] 

GELO'NI  (TpKt^Poi,  Herod,  iv.  108;  Plin.  iv.  12; 
Amm.  Marc  xxxi.  2.  §  1 4),  a  people  associated  with 
the  Budini  [Budiki]  by  Uerodotas  (I  c). 

Schafarik  (Slav.  AiL  vol.  i.  p.  186)  remarks 
that,  beyond  the  nnention  in  Herodotus,  nothing  is 
known  about  the  Geloni.  The  Uter  writers  appear 
to  have  misunderstood  his  statement  while  repeating 
it  It  is  possible  that  the  name  Geloni  might  be 
fomied  out  of  that  of  Hellenee  among  the  Slaves 
and  Fins.  Such  MilcAAi^ytf  were  common  enoagh 
in  the  towns  upon  the  Euxine.  Schafarik,  who  be- 
lieves the  Budini  to  belong  to  the  SUvic  family, 
asserts  that  the  wooden  town  Gklonus,  described 
a.s  being  in  the  middle  of  the  Badini,  is  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  primitive  Slavic  towns  down  even 
to  the  twelfth  centary.  (Comp.  Grote,  HitL  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  327.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEMELLA.    [Aoci,  Tucci.] 

GEMIKAE.    [Gallabcia.] 

GEMINAE.  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  a  station  in 
the  Table  on  the  road  from  Luens  (Luc)  over  the 
Cottian  Alps.  It  is  an  uncertain  position.  ( Walckenaer, 
Geog.,  ^  voL  iii.  p.  45.)  [a  i..] 
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GEMINIACUlf,  a  plM*  in  Hertb  Galla,  en  a 
route  in  the  Antonne  Itin.  from  Castellam  (C«aad) 
to  Cokmia  (Cologney.  The  TaUe  haa  a  roata  fnan 
Teraanna  (Tkeromemui)  abo  to  ColoffmA.  The  two 
roads  unite  at  Nemetaeum  (Arreu),  wfaenoe  iht  n^ 
ran  throogh  Camaraeom  (Catehrag)  and  Bagacnm 
(Bovay)  to  Vodgoriacam  (Vucoborgiacum  in  tJie 
Tabfc),  and  thence  to  Geminiamm.  The  ^^-'^■^rrt 
in  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree,  thoogfa  they 
oeem  to  difEer  lees  than  D'Anville  makes  them  diSer. 
The  next  station  after  Geminiaeam  ia  Pieniickcnm, 
and  the  next  is  Adnatnca  Tnngroram  (Tomgermy,  a 
certain  posttioo.  The  road  from  Bavt^  to  Tvmyum 
ia  straight.  D'Anville  identifies  the  Geminiaeam 
with  Gemblom,  and  he  adds  tliat  in  later  times  Ge- 
miniaeam was  written  Gemmdaeam  and  Geaobla- 
cum  Walckenaer  makes  the  place  ViemnUe.  It 
was  probably  within  the  limits  of  Caesar'a  Nervi. 
A  great  number  of  places  in  this  part  of  Galiia 
have  the  termination  ocimi.  De  Valois  (quoted  by 
D'Anville)  supposes  that  the  Bnnan  troopa  men- 
tbned  in  the  Notitia  under  the  name  Geminiaaences, 
and  pbiced  *'  intim  GalUas,"  derived  the  mime  from 
the  place.  [G.  L.! 

GENABUM  (Ki$Mi3or;  OrUoHty,  a  dty  of  the 
Camutes,  a  Celtie  people.  Ptolemy  (iL  ft.  §  IS) 
pbM^es  the  Camutae  akng  the  Seine;  and  he  Dames 
two  cities  in  their  country,  Autricnm  and  CenafauBb 
The  latitude  in  which  he  places  Genabum  b  ptettj 
near  the  tmth  :  and  he  plaees  Autrienm  (Chmttts) 
correctly,  both  north  and  west  of  OrUome.  Suabo 
(p^  191)  states,  that  Genabum  (HfraCer)  »  en  the 
Uger  (Lotre),  about  half  way  between  the  aooiea 
and  the  outlet,  or,  perhaps,  about  the  middle  ef  the 
navigable  part;  a  description  which  agreea  vei^  well 
with  the  position  of  Orieama.  He  calls  it  the  csd- 
porium  of  the  Camntea.  The  Roman  Itinenriea  fix 
the  positieo  of  Genabum  at  OrUame.  Oneraad  mm 
from  Neviranm  (JVeeers),  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
Lotre,  to  Genabum,  and  thence  direct  to  i^«»«>i« 
The  distance  from  Genabum  to  Lutetia  doce  aoa 
quite  agree  in  the  Table  and  in  the  Awto«it»  lri«  . 
but  both  are  near  enoagh  to  show  that,  if  we 
Lutetia  to  be  Paria,  Genabum  must  be  Orl^mu. 

Caesar  (J9.  G.  vii  3)  mentions  Genabum 
of  the  Camutes,  in  which  the  great  insunectiaB  be> 
^n  in  B.  a  52.  He  describes  it  (£.  (7.  viL  11 )  « 
situated  on  the  Loire.  The  true  reading  in  the 
passage  is — "oppidum  Genabum  pons  flwriak 
Ligeris  oontingebat "  (not  '*  eontinebat'')  Hie  aar. 
rative  of  Caeur  shows  that  the  town  wm  en  tl« 
north  side  of  the  Loire,  as  Orlemu  is :  and  tbera 
was  a  bridge  from  it  to  the  south  side.  CMsar 
broke  into  Genabum  (b.c.  52)  after  the  insur* 
rection  there,  set  it  on  fire,  and  eroded  tin  Loire 
to  besiege  Avaricum.  [Avamci*k.]  In  his  wiattf 
campaign  against  the  Camutes  in  the  next  year,  he 
quartered  Us  men  amidst  the  rains  of  the  town  and 
in  the  huts. 

Under  the  later  empire  this  town  had  the  name  ef 
Aureliani,  of  which  word  the  name  Orli^te  is  a  c«r. 
raption.  The  riame  "  Civitas  Aurelianonun  *  eccnn 
in  the  Notitia  Impu,  and  Oriiaae  was  then  tlM  chiif 
town  of  a  diocese,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Cer- 
nutes.  Almoin,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  centoiT, 
(quoted  by  Walckenaer),  distinctly  statea  that 
"  Genabus,"  as  he  calls  it,  is  AureiianL  Walckenaer 
abw  says  that  a  fanbouig  of  OrUame  **  las  kng  bad 
the  name  of  Ghtahie.''  There  aie  sane  traoas  of 
tlie  Biman  walls  of  Orliam,  which  may  haws 
built  as  late  as  the  tame  ef  the 
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fiom  whom  ft  !i  ooi^{«etared  that  the  pUce  took  ita 
new  name.  [Q.  L.] 

OENAUNI  (Hot.;  Ttwrnhtot,  Stnb.)  or  GE- 
KAUNES  (Pltn.),  •  fierce  and  warlike  tribe  (im- 
placidam  genos)  of  Rhaetia,  snbdaed  hf  Tiborins 
and  Drasoa  in  the  rngn  of  Angostos.  Thej  lay 
between  the  lakee  Maggiort  and  Como  in  the  modern 
Vaik  di  Non,  (Hor.  iv.  14.  10;  Strab.  iv.  pi  206; 
Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that, 
imtead  of  Bei^Aatwot  in  Ptolemj  (ii.  13.  §  1),  we 
ought  to  read  T9vawoi\  and  in  Flems  (iv.  12),  in- 
stead of  "Breouos,  Seuones,"  we  ought  to  read 
"  Breanoe,  Genaunoa."  (Forbiger,  Oeographie^  toI. 
BL  p.  444.) 

GENE'STUM  (Ffi^^ior),  a  place  in  the  Argoa 
upon  the  Argolic  gnlf,  S.  of  Lema,  and  N.  of  the 
monntain  pata,  called  Anigrtea,  leading  into  the 
ThjreaUa.  (Pans.  ii.  38.  §  4.)  Paneanias,  in  another 
passage  (viil  7.  §  2),  calls  the  place  Genethliom 
(r«W0Aioy),  and  says  less  correctly  that  near  it  was 
the  spring  of  freeh  water  rising  in  the  sea,  called 
JOine;  whereas  this  spring  of  fresh  water  is  to  the 
S.  of  the  Anigraea.  [Aboos,  p.  202^  b.]  Near  this 
place  Danans  is  said  to  have  landed.  [Apobatrmi.] 
Ko  remains  of  Genesinm  have  been  found,  but  it 
must  have  stood  near  the  village  of  KyvM.  (Leake, 
Morea^  vol.  ii.  pp.  477,  480;  BobUje,  Recherches, 
&C.  p.  48 ;  Boss,  Beiien  hn  Peloponnet,  p.  152; 
Curtius,  Peiopomiesof,  vol.  ii  p.  371.) 

GENETES  (Pcn^Y),  the  name  of  a  small  river 
and  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  near  Cotyora. 
(Strab.  xil.  p.  548  ;  Steph.  B.  J.  v. ;  Scylax,  who 
calls  it  rtv4<nprts.}  Some  authors  also  mention  a 
promontory  (ixpa  Ttrrfre^a)  in  that  neighbourhood 
(Steph.  B.  L  e. ;  Apollon.  Bhod.  ii.  1009 ;  Val.  Flacc 
▼.  148);  and  Pliny  (vi.  4)  speaks  of  a  people  Ge- 
netae  in  the  same  district  [L.  S  ] 

GENE'THLIUM  (rtWdXior).  I.  A  place  near 
Troezen,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  been  bom. 
(Pans.  ii.  32.  §  9.) 

2.  In  the  Aigeia,  also  written  Genesinm.     [Gb> 

KESIUM.] 

GENEVA.  Caesar  (A  G,  i.  6)  describes  Geneva 
as  the  furthest  town  of  the  AUobroges,  and  nearest 
to  the  borders  of  the  Helvetii.  The  Bhodanus  was 
the  boundary  between  the  AUobroges  and  the  Hel- 
vetU;  and  a  bridge  over  the  Bhone  at  Geneva  con- 
nected the  two  territories. 

Since  the  time  of  Aldus  the  editors  have  kept  the 
reading  "Geneva**  in  Caesar*s  text;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  good  MSS.  authority  for  it  The  best 
MSS.  have  **  Genua,"  which  reading  Schneider  has 
in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War.  The  authority  for 
Geneva  is  an  inscription  of  doubtful  age,  which  has 
OBKEYENS.  PROViKciA:  bttt  two  Other  inscriptions 
have  OENAYBMsiBTS.  The  Greek  version  of  Caesar 
has  Ftvota  and  Twmtfvu  (Schneid.  ed.  Caesar.)  In 
the  Antonine  Itin.  the  form  Cenava  occurs,  and 
Cennava  or  Gennava  in  the  Table.  Ndther  Strabo 
nor  Ptolemy  mentions  Geneva.  The  French  form  of 
the  name  is  Geneve^  and  the  German  is  Ge^f.  After 
Caesar's  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Geneva  for  about 
400  years.  There  is  no  authority  for  naming  it 
Colonia  AUobroguro. 

The  operations  of  Caesar  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva  axe  described  under  the  article  Het/> 
VExn.  [G.  L.] 

GENNESABET.  [Paijixstika  ;  Tiberias 
Mare.] 

GE'NUA  (T4vova,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Genuensis: 
denoa),  the  chief  maritime  city  of  Lignria,  situated 
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on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bight  of 
the  extensive  bay  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Gtnoa, 
but  in  ancient  times  called  the  Sinus  Ligusticns. 
It  appears  to  have  been  from  a  very  early  period  the 
chief  (Atf  on  the  coaet  <^  Liguria,  and  the  principal 
emporium  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean; 
an  advantage  which  it  naturally  owed  to  the  excel* 
lence  of  its  port,  combined  with  the  facility  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  the  valley  of  the 
Porcifera.  Its  name,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  until  the  Second  Punic  War ;  but  it  then 
appears  at  once  as  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Hence,  when  the  consul  P.  Scipio  abandoned  the  in* 
tention  of  pursuing  Hannibal  up  the  valley  of  the 
Bhone,  he  at  once  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Genua^ 
with  the  view  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  q)poee 
the  Carthaginian  general  in  the  valley  of  the  Padua. 
(Liv.  xxi.  32.)  And  at  a  later  period  of  the  wa^ 
(B.C.  205),  when  Mago  sought  to  renew  the  contest 
in  Liguria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  at  Genua  that 
he  landed,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  city  in 
the  first  instance;  though  he  subsequently  transferred 
his  head-quartera  to  Savo,  for  the  purpoee  of  carrying 
on  opentions  against  the  Ingauni.  (Liv.  xxviii.  46, 
xxiz.  5.)  He  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  town 
before  he  quitted  the  country;  on  which  account  we 
find  (in  b.  c.  208)  the  Boman  praetor  Sp.  Lucretius 
charged  with  the  duty  of  rebuilding  it.  (Id.  xxx.  I.) 
From  this  time  Genua  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history, 
and  its  name  only  occurs  incidental^  during  tha 
wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Ligurians  and  Spaniards. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  29 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  7.)  It  afterwards 
became  a  Boman  municipium,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  a  flourishing  town  and  the  chief  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Ligurians ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  never  attained  in  ancient  times  anything  like 
the  same  importance  to  which  it  rose  in  the  middle 
ages,  nnd  retains  at  the  present  day.  (Strab.  iv.  p. 
202,  V. p. 211 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  Ptol.  lii.  1.  §  8; 
MeL  ii.  4.  §  9.)  It  was  from  thence,  however,  tiiat 
a  road  was  carried  inland  across  the  Apennines, 
proceeding  by  Libama  toDertona;  and  thus  opening 
out  a  direct  communication  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  plains  of  the  Po  (Strab.  v.  p.  217; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  294;  Tab,  Pent),  a  circumstance  that 
must  have  tended  to  increase  its  commercial  pro- 
sperity. The  period  of  the  construction  of  this  road 
is  uncertain.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  Aemilius  Scaurus; 
but  from  an  inscription  we  leam  that  it  was  called 
the  Via  Postumia. 

A  curious  monument,  illustrative  of  the  muddpal 
relations  of  Genua  under  the  Boman  government,  ia 
preserved  in  an  inscription  on  a  bronze  tablet,  die* 
covered  in  the  year  1 506,  and  still  preserved  in  tha 
Pakueo  del  Comune  at  Gtnoa,  It  records  that,  a 
dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Genuates  and 
a  neighbouring  people  called  the  Veiturii,  concerning 
the  limits  of  their  respective  t«ritories,  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  senate  of  Borne,  who  appointed 
two  brothers  of  the  family  of  Mtnudus  Bufus  to 
decide  it ;  and  their  award  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
inscription  in  question.  This  record,  which  dates 
from  the  year  of  Borne  637  (b.c.  117),  is  of  much 
iflterest  as  a  specimen  of  early  Latin ;  and  would 
also  be  an  important  contribution  to  our  topographical 
knowledge,  but  that  the  local  names  of  the  rivers  (or 
rather  streamlets)  and  mountains  therein  mentiomd 
are  almost  without  exception  wholly  unknown.  Even 
the  position  of  the  two  tribes,  or  **  populi,**  most  frf>- 
quently  mentioned  in  it,  the  Veturii,  and  LaTigenses 
or  Lant^ales,  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty; 
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Vat  the  name  of  the  Utter  is  thoagbt  to  be  preaerred 
in  that  of  Langarto^  a  castle  in  the  ralley  of  the 
Poleevera  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  both  tribes  most 
have  bordered  on  that  valley,  the  most  c(msiderable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  and  opening  out  to 
the  sea  imniediatelj  to  the  W.  of  that  city.  The 
name  of  this  river,  which  is  called  Porcifeia  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  b  variously  written  Porcobkra 
and  pRoooBERA  in  the  inscription,  which  was  itself 
fonnd  in. the  valley  of  the  Polcevera,  about  10  miles 
from  Gtnoiu  The  orthography  of  that  document 
is  throughout  very  irr^ular  ;  and  the  ethnic  fonns 
Genoates  and  Genuenses.  as  well  as  Langates  and 
Langenses,  are  used  without  any  distinction.  (The 
ioscripti(»i  itself  is  published  by  Gruter,Tol.  i.  p.  204, 
and  Orelli,  Inter.,  3121 ;  and  from  a  more  accurate 
copy  by  Budorff,  4to.|  Berhn,  1842 ;  and  Kgger, 
JReUq.  LaiuU  Semtonis,  p.  185.) 

On  the  £.  of  Genua  flows  the  river  now  called  the 
Bisagno,  which  must  be  the  same  with  the  Feritor 
of  PUny  (L  c);  it  is  a  less  considerable  stream  than 
the  Poleevera,  and  is  always  diy  in  summer. 

No  ancient  authority  affords  any  countenance  to 
the  orthography  of  Janua  for  Genua,  which  appears 
to  have  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  ages,  for 
the  purpoee  of  supporting  the  fabulous  iradititMi  that 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Janus.  This 
form  of  the  name  is  first  found  in  Liutprand,  a  Lom- 
bard writer  of  the  tenth  century.  (Cluver.  ItaL 
p.  70).  [E.  H.  B.] 

GENU'NII  (rerovr(o  fultpa),  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pausanias,  who  states  that  Antoninus 
**  dei»ived  the  Brigantes  in  Britain  of  a  great  portion 
of  their  land,  because  with  arms  they  had  overrun 
the  territory  of  the  Genunii,  who  were  tributary  to 
the  Romans  "  (viii.  43.  §  4.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

GENU'SIUM  {Eth.  Genusinus :  Ginosa\  a  town 
of  Apulia,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Lucania.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  1 1 .  s.  1 6)  and  by  the  author 
of  the  Liber  de  Coloniis  (p.  262),  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter reckons  it  among  the  towns  of  Calabria;  but 
Pliny  is  correct  in  assigning  it  to  Apulia.  The  site 
is  marked  by  the  modem  town  of  Ginata,  which  re- 
tains the  name.  It  is  about  1 5  miles  from  the  gulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  10  from  Matera.      [£.  H.  B.] 

GE'NUSUS  (Vib.  Seq.  p.  10;  Peut.  Tab. :  Ge- 
1IK8IS,  Geog.  Rav.),  a  rivor  oif  lUyricum,  upon 
the  lines  of  which  Appius  Claudius  had  his  camp 
when  he  was  employed  against  Gentius,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  consul  Aemilius  was  carrying  on  the 
war  against  Perseus  in  Macedonia,  B.  a  168.  (Liv 
zliv.  30.)  Caesar  {B.  C,  75,  76;  Lucan,  v.  462), 
while  attempting  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  divi- 
■ion  of  Calvinus,  on  the  frontien  of  Epuros  and 
Thessaly,  crossed  this  river. 

It  is  the  river  now  called  Tferma,  or  SbumbL 
The  latter  Is  obviously  a  corruption  of  Scampis,  at 
or  near  Elbasdn.  The  branch  of  the  Genu&us,  upon 
which  that  town  is  situated,  may  have  been  named 
Scampis  as  well  as  the  town,  and  by  a  common  kind 
of  change  may  have  superseded  the  name  of  Ge- 
nusus  as  that  of  the  entirs  course  of  the  stream  below 
the  junction.  (Leake,  Trav.  in  North.  Greece,  voL 
iii.  p.  280.)  [E.B.  J.] 

GEPU  Y'RA  (Tdipvpa,  Ftfvpth),  a  place  in  Attica 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephissns,  on  the  sacred  road 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  where  the  initiated  assailed 
pa.^t.iengertt  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
called  y^vpuffioL  (Strab.  is.  pw  404 ;  Suid.  j.  v. 
r*<t>vfA^ur ;  Uesych.  a.  v.  Vt^wpurraL) 

GETIDAE,    GEPlOl   (r^cuScs),  one  of  the 
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'  pnncipa]  tribes  of  the  GothsL  They  are  firit 
tioned  by  Vopiscns  (/Vo6. 18).  Afrcr  their  fint  ou- 
gimtion,  they  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  ooontiT 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  tbej 
expelled  the  Burgundiones.  In  the  fifth  oentniT  wa 
find  them,  under  their  king  Ardaric,  joining  ibt 
hosts  of  Attila,  with  whom  they  travened  Gaol  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Dac-ia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube. An  they  were  r^arded  as  dangerons  ncigbboon 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  Justinian  invoked  the  aid  if 
the  Langubardi  against  them.  The  eonsequcDce  of 
this  was  that  the  Gepidae  and  their  kir>gdoni  ven 
destroyed.  (Paul.  Diac  L  27;  ExoerpL  e  Mmatd. 
Nistoria,  pp.  303,  310,  340,  387,  cd.  Bekk«r  and 
Niebuhr;  Prooop.  B.  G.  iv.  5;  oomp.  Latham,  £)»• 
leg  to  Tac  Germ,  p.  IxxxvL)  [L.  S.] 

GERAE.     [Erak.] 

GERAEA    [LuuTANiA.! 

GERAESTICUS.  [Erae.] 

GERAESTUS  (T*pmar6si  EtK  TefmUmm),  s 
promcntory  of  Euboea,  forming  the  south-we^t  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  now  caUed  Cape  Mcmd-U. 
There  was  a  town  on  this  cape,  with  a  ceiebrated 
temple  of  Poseidon,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a  wdl- 
frequented  port,  which  seems  to  have  been  sinall, 
though  Livy,  as  Leake  observes,  calls  it  ''ndtilis 
Euboeae  portns."  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  177;  Herod,  riii. 
7.  iz.  105;  Thuc.  v.  3;  Xen.  HeU.  iii.  4.  §  4.  v.  4. 
§  61 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  446  ;  Steph.  B.  a.  «.;  Uv.  xxn. 
45;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.21;  Mela,  iL7;  Leake, Aorfi- 
em  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

GERANDRUS  {T*pa»ipos),  a  town  of  Cjprw 
near  Soli,  where  a  peculiar  kind  of  marble  was  foonL 
(ApoU.  Dysc.  HitL  Mkrab.  zxxvi. ;  Engel,  A>roi, 
vol.  i.  p.  157.)  [E.aJ.] 

GERANEIA.     [Meoabu.] 

GERANTHRAE.     [Geroxcthrab.] 

GERAR  {Tipapa),  a  town  and  country  of  tbt 
Phihstines,  situated  between  Cadeah  and  Sbur,  when 
Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned  for  many  yean.  {Ge^ 
zx.  1,  &c,  xxtL  I,  &C.)  According  to  S.  Jencne  it 
was  situated  25  milee  south  of  Elcutheropolb  (Be- 
togabra).  ( OnomasL  ».  v. ;  Reland,  PahetL  p  804.) 
Its  site  was  recovered  by  Mr.  Rowlands  in  1843,  aod 
is  thus  described :  "  From  Gaza  our  coarse  was  to 
KhaUua;  oa  our  way  we  discovered  andent  Gcnr. 
We  had  heard  of  it  at  Gaza  under  the  name  dJoerf- 
eUGerdr  (the  'Rush'  or  'Rapid  of  Gerir), 
which  we  found  to  lie  three  houn  SSE.  of  Gau, 
within  Wadg-GaxOf  a  deep  and  broad  chsDcd. 
coming  down  from  the  SE.,  and  reodving,  a  little 
higher  up  than  this  spot,  Watfy-teSkeriak,  foxa 
the  ENE.  Near  Joorf-eUGerAr  are  traces  of  aa 
ancient  city,  called  Kkirbei^ti-Ger^  Q  The  rains  <tf 
Gerar ').  Our  road  beyond  to  Kkala$a  lay  akag  a 
plain  sligh'.ly  undulated.-  This  |Jain  most  be  the 
Und  of  Genur.**  (Williams,  Holg  Citg,  vol.  L  am- 
dix,  p.  464.)  [G.W.] 

GERASA  (r^poura  :  Eth.  T^pamfis),  a  city  rf 
Coelesyria,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15);  leckwed 
to  tbe  Decapdis  by  Pliny,  for  it  is  dear  that  G«rva 
must  be  substituted  for  Ga^asa,  aa  by  Haidoifl. 
(Plin.  V.  18.)  It  is  associated  with  PhiladelpUs. 
as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Persea,  by  JoKphn* 
(B.  J.  iii  3.  §  3),  and  mentioned  in  oaojonctiaB  with 
Pella  and  Scythopolis  (i.  4,  il  19).  Bnt,  aoooidi'^ 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  35  miles  firam  P^Ua.  Its  site  a 
marked  by  the  very  extensive  rains  of  Ceratk,  sboot 
35  mWea  cast  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  eastern  eMOtmtJ 
of  the  bnd  of  Bashan,  and  on  the  harden  of  ^ 
great  desert  of  the  Hauran.    It  is  ramarkable.  oos- 
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tokring  Uw  fanpoitanoe  of  the  rdoa,  thai  tlia  liift- 
torical  notices  are  so  scanty;  but  it  appears  to  hav« 
attained  its  celebrity  posterior  to  the  classical  geo- 
gxaphers,  as  all  the  fragments  of  the  inscriptions  to 
be  fonnd  among  the  niins  bear  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninns.  It  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  that 
the  resnlts  of  the  carefal  snnrej  of  this  interesting 
ci^  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Bankes.  have  never  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Seetaen,  in  1805 
—1806,  and  afterwards  described  by  the  enter- 
prising Barckhardt;  since  which  time  it  has  been 
frequently  visited  and  described  by  European  tn^ 
Tellers.  The  summary  description  of  those  most 
accurate  observers  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  must 
Buffice  in  this  place;  but  for  fuller  particulars  the 
reader  may  consult  Burckhardt  (i^sfria,  pp.  252 — 
864)  and  Buckingham  (^TrtxveU  i»  Palutine^  cape. 
zx.  zxi.),  the  former  of  whom  has  furnished  a  ge> 
serai  plan  of  the  dty,  and  the  latter  a  more  accurate 
plan,  with  details  of  the  principal  buildings.  But 
the  best  idea  of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  ruins 
may  be  obtained  from  its  wonderfully  accurate  re- 
production in  three  engravings  from  Daguerreotype 
drawings  by  Dr.  Keith,  published  in  illustration  of 
the  S6th  edition  of  his  father's  work  on  **  Tho  Evi- 
dence of  Prophecy,"  in  which  the  principal  streets 
and  tmildings  are  clearly  to  be  diHtinguislied.  The 
summary  description  above  alluded  to  is  as  follows  .• — 
**  It  has  been  a  splendid  city,  built  on  two  sides  of 
ft  valley,  with  a  fine  stream  running  through  it ;  the 
situation  is  beautifuL  The  town  has  been  prin- 
cipally composed  of  two  main  streets,  crossing  each 
other  in  the  centre  at  right  angles,  like  Antinoe. 
The  streets  have  been  lined  with  a  double  row  of 
columns,  some  of  which  are  Ionic  and  some  Co- 
rinthian; the  pavement  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
there  is  an  elevated  space  on  each  side  for  foot  pas- 
sengers ;  the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheels  are  visible 
in  many  parts  of  the  streets.  Ljeraah^  supposed  to 
be  either  Pella  or  Gerasa,  but  in  some  respects 
answering  to  neither,  can  boast  of  more  public  edi- 
fices than  any  city  we  have  seen.  There  are  two 
theatres,  two  grand  temples,  one,  as  appears  by  a 
Greek  inscription,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  like  that  at 
Pahnyra,  and  not  unlike  that  edifice,  being  con- 
structed in  the  centre  of  an  immense  double  peri- 
style court.  The  diameter  of  the  columns  of  the 
temjde  is  five  feet,  and  the  height  of  jast  propor- 
tions ;  the  capitals  are  Corinthian  and  well  executed. 
One  singularity  in  this  edifice  is  a  chamber  under 
ground,  below  the  principal  hall  of  the  temple,  with 
a  bath  in  the  centre.  Five  or  six  inferior  temples 
are  scattered  about  the  town,  and  a  magnificent 
Ionic  oval  space,  of  309  feet  long,  adds  greatly  to 
the  beanty  of  the  ruins.  The  scene  of  the  larger 
tlieatre  is  nearly  perfect,  presenting  a  singularity 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  There  are  two  grand 
baths,  and  also  two  bridges  crossing  the  valiey  and 
river.  The  temples,  and  both  theatres,  are  built  of 
marble,  but  not  of  a  very  fine  sort.  Three  hundred 
yards  from  SW.  gate  is  the  Circus  or  Stadium,  and 
near  it  is  the  triumphal  arch.  The  cemetery  sur- 
rounds tht  city,  but  the  sarcophagi  are  not  very 
highly  finished ;  upwards  of  230  columns  are  now 
standing  in  the  city.  There  is  to  the  N£.,  about 
200*  yardji  distance,  a  very  large  resen'oir  for  water, 
•and  a  picturesque  tomb  fronted  by  4  Corinthian 
columns  ;  near  it  also  is  an  aqueduct  These  ruins, 
being  overgrown  with  wood,  are  objects  of  consider- 
able interaat.    There  are  numerous  inscriptions  in 
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•n  dinetloBS,  dile^y  of  the  time  of  AntODiniis  Pius ; 
most  of  them  are  mnch  mutihitsd ;  but  the  one  I 
allude  to  about  the  Temple  of  the  Sim,  was  qd  the 
propyleiun  of  that  edifice,  which  has  been  a  grand 
piece  of  arehitecture.  On  the  whole,  we  hold 
Djerash  to  be  a  much  finer  mass  of  ruins  than 
Palmyra  ;  the  dty  has  three  entrances  of  richly  or- 
namented gateways,  and  the  remains  of  the  wall, 
with  its  occasional  towers,  are  in  wonderful  preser- 
vation." (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  317, 318.)  [6.  W.J 

GERASUS,  a  river  of  Ihicia  (Amm.  Marc  xxxu 
3.  §  7),  which  Jomandes  {de  Get.  22)  calls  Grissia, 
and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  Grksia.  Schafarik 
{Slav,  AU,  vol.  i.  p.  507),  who  makes  it  out  to  ho 
the  same  as  the  Cusus  of  Tacitus  (^im.  ii.  63), 
identifies  it  with  the  KSrdif  an  affluent  of  the 
Tkeiu.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERE'NIA  (repiri'fa,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  j.  v. ; 
T&  r^Mt,  Strab.;  T4pnpoSf  Hes.  Fragnu  22  :  Eth, 
Tcp^vior),  a  town  of  Messenla,  where  Nestor  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  after  the  destruction  of 
Pylos,  and  whence  he  derived  the  sunutme  Gereniaii, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Homer.  There  is, 
however,  no  town  of  this  name  in  Homer,  and  many 
of  the  ancient  critics  identified  the  later  Oerenia  with 
the  Homeric  Enope.  (//.  i.  1 50;  Pans.  iii.  26.  §  9; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  Ge- 
renia  was  the  most  northerly  of  the  Eleuthero-La- 
conian  towns,  and  was  situated  oo  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Messenian  gulf,  upon  the  mountainous  pro- 
montory now  called  Cape  Kephdii  It  possessed  a 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  Machaon,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Rhodtm.  Pausanias  says  that  in  the  district 
of  Gerenia  there  was  a  mountain  called  Calathium, 
upon  which  there  was  a  sanctuary  of  Claea,  and  close 
to  the  latter  a  cavern,  of  which  the  entrance  was 
narrow,  though  within  there  were  many  things  worthy 
to  be  seen.  (Pans.  iii.  26.  §  11.)  This  cavern  is 
undoubtedly  tlie  one  noticed  by  Leake,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a  little  valley  beliind  the  beach 
of  KUriiSf  and  immediately  under  a  rocky  gorge  in 
the  mountains :  at  present  the  entrance  is  not  narrow, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  widened  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  a  sheep-fold,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
at  present  used.  Leake  observed  two  or  three  se- 
pulchral niches  in  the  side  of  the  cliffs  about  the 
valley.  Two  very  ancient  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Gerenia  are  published  by  B6ckh.  {^Corp,  Itucr. 
no.  IS,  42.) 

Gerenia  is  placed  by  the  French  Commission  at 
Zamdta,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  where  a 
castle  built  by  the  Franks  rests  up(Hi  very  ancient 
foundations.  But  J.ieake  observes  that  the  words  of 
Pausanias  (iii  26.  §  11)  —  Itfnipias  Hk  i)s  is  fi<- 
a6ycuea^  &vct  rptiKovra  i.ir4x*i  araiiovs  ^khayovla 
—  leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  Gerenia  was  a  mari- 
time town,  and  that  it  is  now  represented  by  Kih-Ut 
on  the  coast.  He  further  supposes  that  Zmtidta  is 
the  site  of  Alagonia.  But  since  the  mwit  ancient 
towns  in  Greece  were  almost  univerifally  built  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
acropolis  and  the  original  town  of  Gerenia  stood  at 
ZamdtOy  but  that  the  town  itself  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  coast.  (Leake,  Aforetif  vol.  i.  p.  323, 
Pelopofme$iaea,  p.  180;  Boblaye,  liecherches,  tfc. 
p.  93 :  Curtius,  Pelaprmnetos.  vol.  ii.  p.  286.) 

GERGIS,  GERGI'THUS,  GERGH  HKS(r€p7ij, 
Tf^tBoSf  r4pyt$ts:  Eth.  VtprylBios^  a  town  in 
Troas,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Scamamler,  was  in- 
habited, according  to  Herodotus  (v.  122,  vii.  43), 
by  descendants  of  the  ancient  Teucriaas.     Id  the 
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timaXxnofkoniBdLvl  1.  §  15)  Geigis  u  caned 
a  rtroDg  place;  it  had  an  acropolb  and  stzong  walls, 
and  waa  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Dardanian 
princess  Mania.  (Comp.  Plat.  Phoc  18 ;  Liv.  xxx^iiL 
S9;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  589;  Plin.  ▼.  32;  Steph.  B.«.  v.; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  256,  jdi.  p.  524.)  King  Attains  of 
Pergamus  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  Gergis  to 
a  place  near  the  sonroes  of  the  Caicos,  whence  we 
aAerwards  find  a  place  called  Gergeiha  or  Ger' 
githiom^  near  Larissa,  in  the  temtory  of  Cyme. 
(Strab.  L  e.  616.)  The  old  town  of  Gergis  was  believed 
bj  some  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Sibyl, 
whence  coins  found  there  have  the  image  of  the 
prophetess  impressed  upon  them.  [L.  S-l 

GERGCyyi  A  In  most  texts  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War  {B,  (7.  viL  9)  there  is  mention  made  of  ^  Ger- 
goTia,  a  town  of  the  Boii,  whom  Caesar  planted 
there  after  their  defeat  in  the  Helvetic  War,  and 
made  dependent  on  the  AednL^  Bat  the  name  of 
the  town  in  this  passage  of  Caesar  is  uncertain, 
thoogh  it  may  be  something  like  Ge^ovia.  And  if 
Gergovia  Lb  the  right  name,  we  do  not  know  where 
the  place  was. 

The  Gergovia  which  Caesar  tried  to  take  was  a 

city  of  the  Arvenii  (B.  G.  vii.  34),  the  position  of 

which  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accnracy 

firom  Caesar's  narrative.     After  the  capture  of  Ava- 

ricnm,  Caesar  went  to  Decetia  {Dtcise)  on  the  Loire 

to  settle  the  differences  of  the  Aedui,  after  which, 

taking  six  legions  and  some  of  his  cavalry,  he  set  oat 

for  the  country  of  the  Arvemi,  and  of  coarse  he 

most  march  southward.     His  course  was  along  the 

river  Elaver  (^AUkr).    But  befora  he  conld  reach 

Gergovia  he  had  to  cross  the  AUier.     Gergovia, 

therefore,  is  sonth  of  Decetia,  and  west  of  the  AUier. 

Vercingetorix,  who  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 

if /^ler,  broke  down  all  the  bridges  on  the  river;  and, 

while  Caesar  was  marching  along  the  east  bank,  he 

marched  along  the  left,  and  kept  him  in  sight. 

Caesar  could  not  make  a  bridge  over  the  river  in 

face  of  his  enemy ;  and  the  AUier,  be  observes  (A  G, 

TiL  35),  is  generally  not  fordable  before  the  autnmn. 

Caesar  got  out  of  the  difficulty  in  this  way.    He 

encamped  in  a  wooded  place  opposite  to  one  of  the 

bridges  which  Vercingetorix  had  broken  down,  and 

OD  tlie  following  day  he  remained  there  with  two 

legions.     He  sent  forward  the  other  four  legions  with 

all  his  heavy  material,distribating  these  troops  in  such 

a  way  as  to  present  to  Vercingetorix  the  appearance 

of  six  complete  legions.     The  four  legions  had  orders 

to  make  a  long  march;  and  when  Caesar  jndged 

from  the  time  of  the  day  that  they  were  at  their 

camping  groond,  he  began  to  repair  the  broken 

bridge,  of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  piles  remained 

entire.     This  was  soon  done;  the  two  legions  were 

taken  over,  and  ordere  sent  to  the  four  legions  to 

return.     Vercingetorix,  discovering  what  had  hap* 

pened,  and  not  choosing  to  risk  fighting  a  battle 

against  his  will,  nuunched  ahead  of  Caesar  as  hard  as 

he  could,  and  reached   Gergovia  (B.  G.  vii.  35). 

From  the  place  where  he  crossed  the  AUier  Caesar 

reached  Gergovia  in  five  days*  march.     We  neither 

know  where  he  crossed  the  river,  nor  the  length  of 

his  marches,  nor  the  precise  direction;  bat  it  was 

aonth. 

He  describes  Gergovia  as  situated  on  a  very  high 
mountain,  difficult  of  access  on  all  sides.  {B.  G. 
vii.  36.)  The  camp  of  Vercingetorix  was  near  the 
town  on  the  mountain,  and  around  him  were  en- 
camped, at  moderate  distances  and  separately,  the 
forces  of  the  several  states  under  his  command. 
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The  Gallic  tnx^  oocapied  all  the  beigLfa  which 
commanded  a  view  into  the  plain  below,  and  pre^ 
aented  a  terrible  ajyearance.  Opposite  to  the  town 
and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  moontain  was  a  hill, 
excellent  for  defence,  and  with  a  steep  fatx  afl 
round.  This  hill  was  held  by  the  Galli,  hot  Cattar 
saw  that  if  he  could  take  it,  his  men  would  be  aUe 
to  cut  off  the  enemy  firom  a  large  part  of  tbor 
water  and  prevent  them  from  foraging:  so  finely. 
The  force  that  the  Galli  had  on  this  hifl  was  not 
very  great;  and  Caesar,  attacking  it  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  before  any  aid  oonU  come  fixxn  the  town, 
got  the  place  and  pat  two  legions  in  it.  He  also 
cat  two  ditches,  twelve  feet  wide,  from  this  hill  to 
his  principal  encampment,  which  was  in  the  pUizu 
The  road  between  the  two  ditches  was  the  com* 
munication  between  the  two  camps.  The  moantaia 
of  Gergovia  is  marked  a, a  in  the  view;  the  hill  ra 
front  of  it,  marired  b^ifia  the  small  hiU  which  Caessr 
took,  now  called  Pujf  de  Jn$9aL  Thie 
Scrope's  Centra/  /VoMoe. 
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From  this  hill  that  he  had  oocopied,  the  /S9  d» 
Justaty  Caesar  attempted  to  surprise  Gergovia.  He 
moved  his  men,  a  few  at  a  time,  fttm  the  larse 
camp  to  the  Puy  d&  Jvtsaiy  while  he  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  by  a  fiant  of  attackinir  the 
mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  north>west  aide.  Wbea 
all  was  ready,  he  ordered  his  allies,  the  Aedai,  to  get 
up  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  eoath-east  side, 
while  he  with  his  men  climbed  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  monntain  which  is  opposite  to  the  Agr  tU  JmamU. 
The  movement  was  fiuccessfa],  and  he  got  on  the 
platean  of  Gergovia  and  took  three  of  the  Galhe 
camps.  But  the  impetaosity  of  the  Boman  aoMieeB 
marred  aU. 

They  poisned  the  enemy  op  to  the  town  waD  and 
the  gates,  in  foil  confidence  that  they  ahanld  lake 
the  place  at  once.  One  of  the  oentaiionB  with  the 
help  of  three  of  his  men  dimbed  up  the  wall,  and 
helped  them  up  after  him.  The  noise  hroaght  op 
the  rest  of  the  Galli,  who  were  bosj  in  forti^ring 
that  part  of  the  approaches  to  the  city  on  which 
they  supposed  that  Caesar  had  adesign, and  a  fierce 
fight  took  place  under  the  walls,  to  the  gxeat  disad* 
vantage  of  the  Romans,  who  were  not  a  match  £ar 
the  enemy  in  numbers,  were  on  unfiivoarahle  gnmnd, 
and  were  also  exhausted  by  mnning  and  figbting. 
Caesar  sent  to  T.  Sextios,  whom  he  had  kft  on  the 
Pug  de  Jtueatj  to  bring  up  some  cohorts  and  pUce 
thcarn  at  the  foot  of  the  Ull  on  the  enemy's  right,  that, 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  down  the  monntain,  he 
might  check  the  ponnit.  While  the  fight  was  goitu^ 
on  the  Aedui  made  their  appearance,  whom  Cae&ar 
had  ordered  to  climb  the  monntain  on  the  right, 
that  is,  on  Caesar*s  right,  or  the  sooth-east  aide  of 
the  monntain.  The  resemblance  of  their  armoor  to 
that  of  the  enemy  made  the  Romans  take  them  fcr 
the  troops  of  Vercingetorix,  though  the  Aedui  gave 
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The  Bomuu 

anUin.  The 
tntb.  Canuir'i  bTonrita  ligion,  checkn]  the  hot 
pDTsnit  of  ttw  euenij,  tod  the  cohorta  of  T.  Seitioi 
aJw  »ni«  lo  th»  relief.  When  the  Ronuiu  got  doirn 
'n  they  fdctd  aboat,  «nd  Blood  reidy  to 
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in  thia  iSkir.  Shortlj  Dftcr  ho  left  Ibe  pUcs 
•otinlry  of  the  Aednt,  ind  agiin  crooed  the  AlUer, 
which  conGiroi  tlie  fact,  if  it  needs  confimutiDn, 
that  Ger^k  wu  in  the  hill  countiT  on  the  Keet 
•ida  of  Ibe  AUur.    (fi.  G.  TiL  83.) 

tbet*  is  tutfaing  lo  hs  got  tnan  the  otber  uicient 
wrilcn  *bo  mention  Gsr^Enift.  (Stnb.  p.  191 ; 
Dim  Cua.  il.  35.)      D'Aniille  (JVotee,  fc)  gtn 

of  Gtrgarim.  Tha  pUca  atill  keepa  ila  name  Gtr- 
goU.  It  ia  sboot  i  miUa  aoath  cf  Clsmont,  in 
The  aQmmit  of  the  mooDtun  is  a 
mbat  rnon  than  an  En^'i'^  "lile  in  length 
nom  eul  to  weal,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
width.  Eiantiona  hare  laid  open  tha  fonnditione 
of  walla  atnnglj  boill,  icella  lined  with  cement,  and 
paTemenU.  Broken  nlensils.  medaLi,  and  red  pot- 
tei7  have  aba  been  fonnd.  Gallic  medals,  aome 
ffold  and  ailTer,  hnt  moet  of  bronv.  mn  picked  op 
there,  when  tha  earth  u  atirred  for  cultiyation, 
Unloubtedl;  there  waa  ones  a  town  here,  and  it  was 
pnbahlj  inhabited  after  the  Roman  conquest ;  IboDgh 
AngiuIanenMtara,  or  CItnmmt,  wu  tbe  capital  of 
the  Arremi  in  tbe  Boman  period.     [Adoubtohe- 

Tbe  plan  of  Geijoria  is  from  Cq'Ins  (AecDsil 
dAntigtMt,taa.T.p].]0\').  Then  ia  also  a  plan 
cf  the  place  in  PaanmoC  (If^aiotrei  Giog,  i«r 
guelqua  AmigiiiUt  A  la  GatiU,lf.il6).  Walckfr- 
naer  (fijo;.,  ^  Tol.  i.  p.  341,  Dole)  nje  Chat  the 
plan  of  Pasumot  ia  oopied  from  that  of  Cajrlos,  but 
with  th*  addition  of  two  o  thna  luam.     Ha  adds 
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t  the  coniiinentai7  of  Cafloa  and  that  of  Pain- 

.  on  tbe  plan  of  Gergoria  an  both  terj  p»d ;  but 

nMHTchas,  and  probablj  the  opinimu  (onlained 

them,  are  tlie  property  of  Maiaon,  prior  of  St 

Andt^,  who  read  a  Mcmnin  on  Ihia  subject  to  the 

lileracj  society  of  CUmanl.      Tbe  plan  Abons  tha 

Pa^  de  JtuMol,  aepanled  from  the  hill  of  GergoTin 

by  a  depression.     The  bill  to  the  vest  of  tlie  Pag 

de   Juttal  is  tliat  from   which   Scrope'a   view    la 

aoath  ia  a  atitam  which  flows  into 
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Pus  de  JuKol  and  of  the  n 

'  ich  will  explain  Caesar'a  remark  aboal  the  cJisnco 

cntting-flff  part  of  the  enemy's  water.     Tbe  plan 

iwB  a  descent  from  tbe  monntain  of  Gergovia  on 

the  NW,,  near  Rowagtuit.  and  another  on  tbe  SB., 

near  Merdogne^     Tha  high  ground  aboYs  RomagrviX 

SMnu  to  be  the  point  i^  Caesar's  feigned  attack. 

D'Anvilie  eaya  that  the  monntain  of  Gergovia  is 

"   '  "  limn  Uaidooias  in  a  doctiment  of  tbe  fuur- 

itory,  and  there  ia  now  a  pkce  called  Mfr~ 

dogiu  or  Maniogiui,  at  tbe  IbM  of  tbe  monntain  of 

Ger,:ovii,  between  it  and  la  RocU     He  takes  lbs 

i%  de  MoiUm,  due  aouth  of  Gergoria,  lo  he  the  hill 

h  Cafsar  got  posaeasion  of  before  he  attempted 

irprise  GeiJtO'ia. 

Uken  (Gallim,  p.  399)  ooncladed  ttat  Gergoria 

icing  Reicbard'a 
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hardly  be  worth  while  ni 
Ltempt  lo  fix  the  position  ol  tiergoTia,  11  it 
been  accepted  by  one  editor  of  Caesar 
(Seraog),  who,  knowing  nothing  of  geognphy,  ba* 
added  lo  his  tdilioD  of  Caesar'a  Gallic  War  a  map 
by  Beichard,  in  which  Gergoria  ia  placed  on  tha 
Loirt,  east  of  OrUaiu.  [G.  L.] 

GEIUZIM  or  GARIZIM  (r.p.fr,  r-fi.iy).  Tbe 
general  aitiialion  and  appearance  of  Mount  Geriaim 

article  Ebal-  Joeepbus  calls  it  the  higheatofall 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  (.dnt  li.  8.  §  3).  and  uni- 

in  agreement  vilh  holy  Scriplnre  (e.  g.  Ant  t.  1. 
g  19,  u.  8.  g  6,  liii.  9.  §  1),  eo  that  the  obserra- 
tion  of  St.  Jerome,  **  Samaiiiani  arbjtmntnr  hoe  duo 
monies  juxta  Neapolim  ease,  Bed  Teiiementer  errant," 
— aa  though  only  the  Samaritans  asaigned  them  tlisC 
position,  — is  inexplicable.  Tbat  Geriiim  waa  te. 
garded  with  special  Teoeiation  by  the  Samaritan-  prior 
tolheerectionof  tbe  temple,  by  which  the  echiam  was 
perpetnaled,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  circumBtances 
which  led  lo  the  erection  of  the  temple  are  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  {AnL  xi.  6.  §  S).  Manaavh, 
the  brother  of  Jaddoa  tbe  high  priest,  baring  married 
Nii3so,  lbs  dangbler  of  Sanballat,  was  requir   ' 


m  the  prieally  office.    Hia  fatber- 


wilbdrai 


wife,  I 


Z'^ZtT" 


procnre  penn 


on  Moant  Geriiiui  a 
that  at  Jenualem.      1'his  per- 

engaged  in  the  aiege  of  Tyre,  and  ila  erection  could 
scsreely  have  been  completed  when  Sanballat  dieil 
(5  <).  From  ihia  time  forward  aacriScea  were  oHertd 
at  tbia  remple  lo  tbe  Heat  High  God,  until  the  Sa- 

persecntiona  of  the  Jews  under  AJitiochuB  Epijdianes, 
nqnealed  of  him  that  ihrir  temple  might  be  dedi. 
eated  lo  Jnpiter  Helleniua,  iciwdiug  to  Jo^epboa 

(_Aiii,  xii,  5.  I  S),  hut,  according  tr  ■'       -■' ' 

Ibe  eecmd  book  of  Maccatta  (ri. 


author  of 
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EnMbiw  (CAron.),  to  Jupiter  Xenina.     Shortlj 
after,  in  the  debate  before  Ptolemf  Philoteetor  {AnL 
ziii.  3.  §  4),  the  Samaritan  adTocates  ignore  its 
Pagan  dedication,  and  claim  Moiwic  anthority  for  its 
erection;  fiuling  to  establish  which,  thej  were  pot 
to  death.     The  temple  of  Sanballat  was  destroyed 
by  Hyrcanns,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  after  it  had 
stood  200  years  {Ant.  ziii.  9.  §  1);  and  we  have 
no  notice  of  its  restoration.     Indeed,  the  allusion  of 
the  Samaritan  woman  (Jokn^  ir.  20)  would  seem  to 
intimate  that  *'  this  mountain  **  was  no  longer  the 
■eat  of  their  worship;  but  a  temple  was  afterwards 
erected,  probably  over  the  ruins  of  the  former,  — 
whether  for  the  Samaritans  or  the  Pagans  is  not 
clear,  as  Ai^t  ^tarou  aryiArarop  l^p^p^  in  a  heathen 
author,  may  mean  either.    (Damasc.  qp.  Phot.  BiU, 
ood.  942.  p.  1055.)     But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  temple  represented  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coins  of  Flavia  NeapoUs  from  the  time  of  Titus 
to  Volusianos.    The  temple  is  situated  oo  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  with  numerous  steps  leading  to 
it    (Eckhd,  vol.  iiL  pp.  433,  434;  Williams,  fft^ 
City,  vol.  i.  p.  241,  n.  4.)     It  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Samaritans  in  the  fifth  century,  when,  in 
A.  D.  474,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Christians  by 
the  emperor  Zeno,  in  reprisals  for  the  ruin  and  dese- 
cration of  fire  churches,  by  the  Samaritans,  in  the 
city  of  Neapolis.    The  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
was  slightly  fortified,  and  guarded  by  a  small  de* 
tachment  of  the  large  garrison  of  the  dty.     In  the 
reign  of  Ansstasius  it  was  recovered  for  a  short  time 
by  the  Samaritans,  who  were  finally  ejected  by  the 
empemr  Justinian,  when  the  mountain  was  more 
strongly  fortified.     (Procop.  de  Aedif^fm  7;  Robin- 
son.  Bib.  Res.  vol  iii.  pp.  123—125.)    From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  Samaritans  have  had  no  edi- 
fice on  the  site,  but  for  a  very  long  period  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  on  the  mountain  at 
their  three  great  festivals;  a  practice  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.     **  The  spot  where  they 
sacrifice  the  passover,  seven  lambs  among  them  all, 
is  pointed  out  just  below  the  highest  point,  and  be- 
fore coming  to  the  last  slight  acclivity.    It  is  marked 
by  two  parallel  rows  of  rough  stone  laid  upon  the 
ground;  and  a  small  round  pit,  roughly  stoned  up, 
in  which  the  flesh  is  roasted."    A  little  beycmd  this, 
and  higher  up  the  mountain,  "  are  the  ruins  of  an 
immense  structure,   bearing  every  appearance    of 
having  once  been  a  large  and  strong  fortress."   They 
are  called  Et-KuTah  (the  castle)  by  the  Samaritans, 
and  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  fortress  erected 
by  Juiitinian.     (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret.  vol.  iii.  p.  99.) 
Round  a  large  naked  rock,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  castle,  which  is  reputed  the  most  sacred  place  of 
all,  are  traces  of  walls,  which  may  possibly  indicate 
the  position  of  the  temple,  particularly  as  the  Sa- 
maritans profess  that  this  is  the  place  where  the  ark 
formerly  rested  in  the  tabernacle.     Further  south, 
and  indeed  all  around  upon  this  eminence,  are  ex- 
tensive foundations,  apparently  of  dwellings,  as  if 
nuns  of  a  former  city    There  are  also  many  cisterns ; 
but  all  now  dry.  [G.  W.] 

GERMA  (Tipixnx  Eth,  Ttpfiiiy6f),  also  called 
*Upit  Tipfitiy  a  town  of  Mysia,  situated  between 
the  rivers  Macestus  and  Rhyndacus.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 
14;  Steph.  B.  i.v.;  Hierocl.)  Ruins  of  this  town 
are  still  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Germadoo, 
Another  town  of  the  name  of  Germa  is  mentioned  in 
Mysia,  between  Pergamus  and  Thyatira.  (/fin. 
Anton.',  comp.  Amndell,  Seven  Churches,  p.  278.) 
The  following  coin  behmgs  probably  to  the  former 
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of  these  two  ptaoes.    The  lettecs  od  tbe 

the  right  of  the  standing  figors  ouglit  to  be  MHN 


COOT  OF  OEXMA.  OT  MTBIA. 

The  third  and  moat  celebrated  place  of  tkb  name 
was  situated  in  Gaktia,  on  the  site  of  tfaa  nndera 
rerwio,  between  Pessinas  and  Ancyra.  Ptufemy  (v. 
4.  §  7)  calls  it  a  Roman  colony,  which  title  is  cnn- 
firmed  by  the  coins  found  there,  and  which  secsns  to 
have  been  conferred  upon  it  by  Vespasiaa  or  his  sen, 
for  none  of  these  coins  are  okler  than  Domitian. 
From  ecclesiastical  writen  we  learn  that  Gcrma  was 
an  episcopal  see  of  Galatia  Salutaris,  and  a  Bvzan- 
tine  writer  (Theophan.  Chron,  p.  203)  infiras  us 
that  at  a  Uter  period  Germa  took  Uw  name  of 
MyriangelL  (Comp.  Hamiiton's  Remarekes,  L  p. 
442.)  [L.&.] 

GERMA'NTA  (^  Tcpyiarta :  Eth,  Gennanos,  Tc^ 
tMif6s:  Adj.  Germanicns,  TtpfuanK^:  Gcnna&v; 
/VencA,  Allemagne ;  Jtal,  Alemagna :  Genu,  Dent  ch- 
land  or  Teutsclilaud),  one  of  the  great  divikkns  of 
continental  Europe,  acts  no  very  proouDeBt  port  ia 
the  history  of  antiquity  until  the  period  of  tfaa  Bo- 
man  empire;  but  during  the  hsi  poiod  of  tbe  West- 
ern empuie  it  attracted  the  attention  of  tbe  dvfliscd 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  by  sending  fiictb  hosts 
of  bari>arians,  who,  in  the  end,  overthrew  tbe  empix«, 
established  new  dynasties  in  the  ooaqnervd  coun- 
tries, and  infused  a  better  blood  into  the  c&te  in- 
habitants of  the  sooth-west  of  Enropeu 

LiVame.  — Tacitus  (^Germ.  2)  states:  **  (Ger- 
manise vocabnlum  recens  et  nuper  additum,  qnooiara 
qui  primum  Rlienum  tranagressi  Gallos  expnknot, 
et  nunc  Tungri  tunc  Germani  vocati  sint.  Ita  na- 
tionis  nomen,  non  gentis,  evaluisse  pnnlfitim^  at  '^■"«>t 
primum  a  victore  ob  metum,  moz  a  se  tpsis,  invecto 
nomine  Germani  vocarentur."  Accocding  to  inis 
passage,  the  name  Gennania  had  been  recently  gira 
to  the  whole  country;  the  name  itself  bad  bees 
known  long  before  his  time  (Cic  m  Pis^  33^  Pk»L 
zi.  6;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  67),  though  we  are,  perhaps  r^ot 
quite  warranted  in  assuming  that  it  occunvd  in  tbe 
Capitoline  Fasti  as  early  as  the  y«ar  b.  c  220. 
(Niebtthr,  Led.  on  Rom,  ffisL  voL  ii.  p.  65,  note  1 6.) 
Tacitus  further  r^ards  Germani  as  a  proper  name 
of  the  tribe  afterwards  called  Tungri,  and  not  as 
an  appellative,  and  intimates  that  fhxn  this  one 
tribe  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  tbe  mh<Ae  na- 
tion. But  others  among  the  ancients  (SCrab.  x'n.  p. 
290,  iv.  p.  195;  Veil.  PaL  J.  c ;  EusUth.  ad  Ditmfs. 
Per.  285)  believed  that  Germani  was  the  w*Il- 
known  Latin  appellative  which  was  gtv«n  to  iha 
Germans  to  describe  them  as  "  brothers  *  of  the  Gauls 
or  Celts.  This  latter  view,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  some  eminent  Germans  of  modem  timi^  vas 
probably  the  reason  whkh  often  led  tbe  andcnts 
to  confound  Germans  and  Celts,  whence  Virgil  calb 
the  Arar  a  river  of  Germany  {Edog.  L  63);  and  tbe 
Germans  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine  are  sometimes  cmilcd 
Celts.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12.  Izzi.  3;  Diod.  Sic  v.  31.) 
The  French  and  Italian  names  {Attemagne  and  Ale* 
magna)  are  derived  from  the  German  tribea  of  the 
Alemanni,  A  lamani,  wAlamamti,  who,  as  tl^eir  tmsoe 
indicates  (AUe  Manner),  form  d  a  conMentiai  of 
several  tribes  on  the  upper  Rhine  and  I>aiMba,  and 
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tram  whmn  the  Gmnli  tnoufemd  the  name  to  the 
whole  German  nation;  for  theee  Alemiumi  made  fre^ 
quent  mroads  into  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul. 
Thej  are  first  mentioned  bj  Dion  Cassias  (xxvii. 
14:  *AKafiSaypot)  on  the  occasion  of  a  war  which 
CaracalU  had  to  cany  on  against  them.     Some 
modern  inquirers  derive  the  name  Germani  from  the 
Persian,  referring  to  the  Persian  tribe  called  Ger- 
mani (Herod,  i.  185),  and  to  the  Persian  Kerman 
(Caramania),  that  is,  hoepitalitj;  their  view  is  sup- 
ported bj  the  resemblance  existing  between  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Germans  and 
thoee  of  the  Persians.  But  if  it  were  true  that  the  Ger- 
nmns  brought  the  name  with  them  from  Asia,  it  would 
have  been  indigenous  among  them ;  but  down  to  the 
pi«sent  da7,  neither  anj  German  tribe,  nor  the  whole 
nation,  ever  called  itself  German,  but  always  Deuttchor 
7«t(t«cA(Gothic  Thiudithd^  old  High  German  Diutue, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  Theoditey.     The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Ger- 
man GtTj  Gwer,  Ht&r^  or  Wehr,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  some.     Surely  the  Romans  would  not 
have  called  the  nation  by  a  name  derived  from  a 
German  root  that  was  unknown  to  them,  seeing  that 
the  Germans  themselves  did  not  use  that  name.    The 
probability  is  that  the  name  Germani  is  of  Celtic 
origin,and  that  it  had  oomeinto  general  use  among  the 
Celts  in  Gaul  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  there 
heard  it  applied  to  the  whole  nation  dwelling  on 
the  east  of  the  Rhine.     In  Hanpt's  Zeitgehrift  fvr 
Deutsche  AUerthikmer  (vol.  v.  p.  514),  H.  Leo  has 
proposed  a  very  probable  etymology  from  the  Celtic, 
laying  great  stress  upon   Tacitus's  expression,  oh 
metwn.      He  derives  the  name  from  the  Gaelic 
gcir  or  gair  (to  cry  out),  luid  yotre,  jfotrm,  gmr- 
mean  (a  cry);  so  that   Germanus  would  signify 
something  like  the  Homeric  iSoi^ir  &7a0^f,  a  fierce, 
terrible  warrior.     Thus    much,  then,   is    certain, 
that  Germani  was  the  name  given  to  the  people  by 
their  neighbours,  and  for  a  time  the  Germans  them- 
selves may  have  used  it  in  their  intercourse  with 
Celts  and  Romans;  but  it  never  was  adopted  by  the 
Germans  so  as  to  supersede  thdr  own  name.     Teu^ 
tonetj  the  name  of  the  German  hosts  invading  the 
south  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Marine,  contains  in- 
deed the  same  root  as  Deutteh  or  TeuUch,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  was  originally  the  ccmiman 
name  for  the  whol^  German  nation ;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  certain  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  the 
Germany  had  no  name  comprising  all  their  different 
tribes.     Our  view  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  name 
Germani  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Belgae 
(Celts)  applied  it  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Ar- 
daenna,  and  that  ihe  Celtiberians  in  Spain  designated 
bj  it  the  Oretani  in  Spain  (Caes.^.  O.  ii.  3,  4,  6; 
PJin.  iii.  4),  neither  of  which  belonged  to  the  German 
stock. 

II.  BcundarieBt  Extent,  eutd  Dioitiont, — The 
ancients  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  fixing  the  boun 
daries  of  Germany.  In  the  west,  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Rhine;  in  the  north-east,  by  the  Vistula  (  Weick 
sei}  and  the  Sarmatian  mountains,  or  the  Carpa- 
thians; in  the  south,  by  the  river  Danubios;  and  in 
the  north,  by  the  ocean  (Mare  Germanicum,  Oceanus 
Septentrionalis)  and  the  Baltic  (Mare  Suevicum). 
Tadtus  {Germ,  1 )  and  otherseire  of  opinion  that  the 
eastern  frontier  towards  Sarmatia  and  Dacia  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed.  In  the  north,  ancient  Germany 
extended  much  ftuther  than  at  present,  ns  it  com- 
prised the  countries  now  called  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.     In  the  south,  the  frontier  was  not  the 
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same  at  all  Umes;  for,  according  to  Pliny  (iii.  83; 
oomp.  Plin.  Paneg,  14),  Germania  extended  as  fai 
as  the  foot  of  the  Alpsj  which  separated  it  from 
Italy;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  Caesar's  time  the 
country  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and  even  fur- 
ther n(Nrth,  was  still  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  must 
aftei-wards  have  been  subdued  or  expelled  by  the 
Germans.    On  the  west,  the  Rhine  is  distinctly  said 
by  Caesar  to  form  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Germany;  but  from  his  own  account,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  only  a  very  loose  statement     The  Belgae  in 
the  noilh  of  Gaul  (Belgium  and  Holland)  were  a 
mixed  race  of  Cymri  (not  Gauls,  as  Caesar  states) 
and  Germans;  but  the  frontier  between  the  Belgae 
and  Germans  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  in  regard 
to  some  tribes,  such  as  the  Menapii,  it  is  even  duubt- 
ful  as  to  whether  they  were  Germans  or  Cymri.  The 
Treviri,  mm-eover,  were  ambitious  to  be  regarded  as 
Germans,  and  modem  Alvatia  was  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans.    Hence  we  are  probably  justified  in  assuming 
that,  about  the  time  of  Augu&tus,  the  western  bank 
of  the  Rhine  was  as  much  occupied  by  Germans  as  it 
is  at  present.     This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Romans  applied  the  name  Germania 
to  the  western  banks  of  the  Rliine,  calling  the  south- 
ern part  Germania  ^iipertor,  and  the  northern  Ger- 
mania  Inferior,    Hence  Tacit  us  divides  Gaul  into  six 
provinces,  two  of  which  are  formed  by  the  two  Ger* 
maniae  Just  mentioned.  [Gallia,  p.  967.]  This  part 
of  Germany,  whirh  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was 
distinguished  fiun  Germany  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Germania  Magna  (Ttp/iavia 
^  fitydXiif  PtoL  ii  11.  §  6),  and  Germania  Treau- 
rhenana,  or  Barbara  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  1 6,  v.  11 ;  Tac. 
Hiet.  ii.  76;  Capitol.  Afammm.  18;  Eutrop.  vil.  5; 
Vopisc  Prob.  13;  Am.  Marc,  xviii.  4).     R^arding 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  ancient  Germany,  we 
have  the  following  statements,  which,  however,  greatly 
differ  from  one  another,  and  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out caution.     According  to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  193),  the 
breadth  of  the  country  along  the  Rhine  amounted  to 
3000  stadia;  according  to  Agrippa  (ap.  Plin.  iv. 
25),  the  distance  from  the  Danube  to  the  coast  of 
tlie  ocean  was  1200  Roman  miles;  while,  according 
to  another  statement  in  Pliny  (xxxvii.  1 1),  the  di&- 
tance  from  Camuntum  on  the  Danube  to  the  sea^ 
coast  amounted  only  to  600  Roman  miles ;  and  the 
length  along  the  southern  frontier  (including  Bhae- 
tia  and   Noricum)  was  computed    at    696  miles 
(Plin.  iv.  28).    Along  the  northern  frontier,  the  dis- 
tance from  Asciburgium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula 
was  estimated  at  1350  stadia  (Mardan.  Herad.  p. 
99) ;  while,  according  to  the  n&me  authority,  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the 
Vistula  amounted  to  firom  10,000  to  13,000  stadia. 
Ptolemy,  the  principal  authority  on  the  topography 
of  Germany,  places  the  country  between  28^  and  44^ 
of  longitude,  and  between  47^  and  59°  of  northern 
latitude,  and  enumerates  within  this  extent  68  tribes, 
94  towns,  7  chains  of  mountains,  and  14  rivers. 

III.  Phjfeieal  Aspect  of  the  Coim<ry.~  Al- 
though at  a  very  early  time  Phoenician  merchsnts 
sailed  through  the  German  ocean  into  the  Baltic  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  amber,  still  no  information 
about  the  country  was  communicated  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Southern  Europe,  all  the  useful  geo- 
graphical discoveries  made  by  the  Phoenicians  being 
kept  secret,  from  commercial  jealousy.  The  voyage 
of  Pytheas  of  MarseUIes  (about  B.  o.  330),  who  like< 
wise  visited  the  Baltic,  yielded   little   information 
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ftboat  Germanj ,  and  it  was  not  tUl  toe  time  of 
Caesar,  when  the  Romans  commenced  their  militaxy 
operations  against  the  Germans,  that  the  natnn  of 
their  ooontiy  became  better  known.  The  Romans  do- 
scribe  Germanj  as  a  wild  and  inhospitable  coontxy, 
covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  of  a  melan- 
cholj  aspect  (Tac.  Gernu  2;  Mela,  iii.  3);  cold 
winds  are  said  to  blow  coostantlj,  and  the  barren 
soil  to  be  covered  dorinf^  the  jn^eater  part  of  the  jear 
with  snow  and  ice  (Senec  <2b  iVor.  4;  Herodian, 
▼i.  7).  The  conntrj  was  reported  to  prodnce  little 
corn  and  Inzoriant  grass  (Plin.  zviL  3),  but  no  fruit- 
trees.  The  immense  forests  wwe  the  abodes  of  a 
great  variety  of  wild  beasts,  some  of  which  appear  to 
have  since  become  extinct.  (Caes.  B.  G,  vi  S5.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  statements  contain 
much  that  is  true;  but  it  seems  equallj certain  that 
tbej  are  in  many  points  a  little  exaggerated,  the 
Romans  being  anxious  to  account  in  some  honour- 
able way  for  their  repeated  failures  in  attempting  to 
make  tl  lemselves  masters  of  the  country.  At  present, 
the  draining  cjf  marshes,  the  clearing  away  of  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
land,  have  produced  changes  in  the  climate  whicli 
have  led  some  modem  writers  unjustly  to  charge  the 
ancients  with  monstrous  exaggeration.  The  north 
of  Germany,  as  Tacitus  correctly  remarks,  is  Bat  and 
marshy,  and  mountains  exist  only  in  the  south. 
{Germ,  5,  30.)  Almost  all  the  mountains  are  called 
by  the  name  SUvae,  showing  that  they  must  have 
been  thickly  wooded.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
mountains,  which  are  discussed  in  separate  articles, 
are  the  Hkrctvia  Silya,  Abnoba,  Alpii  Montes, 
Bacbnis  Silva,  Mbubocus  Mons,  Gabreta 
SiLYA,  AscinuRoius  MoNB,  Taunub,  Sevo.Lucub 
Baduhennab,  Naharvalorum  Silva,  Sbmno- 
MUM  Silva.  The  principal  rivers  of  Germany  are 
the  Bhenus,  Daxubius  (Ister),  Vistula,  Amisia, 
VisuROis,  Albis,  Viadus.  Among  the  lakes,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  BRiOAimifUB  Lacub;  be- 
sides which,  many  lakes  are  mentioned  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  between  this  river  and  the 
Amiaa,  and  several  extensive  marshes  are  noticed  by 
Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  3). 

IV.  iVoc&ic^toiu.  — Among  the  wild  beasts  in- 
habiting the  forests,  none  appeared  so  formidable  to 
the  Romans  as  the  <ilcet  and  tart ;  but  besides  them, 
wo  hear  of  bears, wolves,  lynxes,  wild  oats,  wild  boars, 
stags,  and  deers:  the  oxen  were  of  small  size,  and 
had  small  horns,  but  the  cows,  especially  in  the  south, 
yielded  great  quantities  of  milk.  The  horses  also  were 
small,  and  not  handsome,  but  strong,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  great  hardships.  The  dogs,  especially 
those  of  the  Sigambri,  were  thought  well  suited  for 
the  chase.  Pigs  were  bred  in  great  quantities,  and 
hams  formed  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  for 
exportation.  (Strah,  iv.  p.  301.)  Sheep  and  goats 
were  bred  for  food  and  clothing.  The  most  common  of 
the  feathered  tribes  were  eagles  and  geese;  bees  and 
fishes  abounded  in  the  forests  and  rivers.  The  ex- 
tensive forests  furnished  plenty  of  wood,  especially 
oak  and  beach-wood ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
mhabitants  also  used  peat  as  fuel.  Many  of  the 
trees  we^e  of  gigantic  size;  fruit-trees  existed,  in- 
deed, but  had  not  yet  been  improved  bv  cultivation, 
which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  poma  agresUa  in 
Tacitus  {Germ.  23;  comp.  with  10).  Altboui;h  the 
country  is  described  as,  on  the  whole,  not  fertile,  still 
we  are  informed  that  it  produced  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
flax,  turnips,  large  radishes,  asparagus,  and  beans 
Oatmeal,  prepand,  as  in  Scotland,  into  a  sort  of 
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porridge,  was  an  artide  of  food  veiy  ettemin^ 
used;  and  Tadtos  {Germ,  S3)  informs  os  tbst  i 
beveiage  (beer)  was  prepared  firam  wheat  and  boricj. 
Among  the  matals,  we  hear  of  ailver,  inn,  cof^, 
and  calamine;  crystals,  onyxes,  tarqnoises, opals. ind 
even  diamonds,  were  found  in  the  mountains  of  Ger* 
many.  The  north  coast  was  rich  in  salt  j  but  oa» 
of  the  products  of  the  north  was  so  cclrixated  is  an- 
tiquity as  the  amber  (dedrwn),  and  it  was  t^ 
substance  which  first  drew  the  attentiai  of  tfa« 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  Tb« 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  said  to  have  beoi  intro- 
duced into  Germany  by  Uie  Franks  during  tbe  6tfa 
century  of  our  era;  but  on  the  left  bank  of  tb« 
Rhine,  on  the  MobcUe,  and  in  Bhaetia,  tbe  vine  W. 
been  cultivated  at  a  much  earlier  period.  (V<fbc. 
Prob,  18 ;  Aur.  Vict  Com.  37 ;  Suet  Aug."; 
Strab.  iv.  p.  206.) 

V.  PopuiationandlthabiitaUg. — Althoo^hGfr. 
many  was  covered  with  extensive  marshes  and  forMs, 
still  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  coantiy  wjs 
thickly  peopled ;  though,  owing  t^  the  constant  wan 
and  migrations,  the  peculation  was  in  msnj  pats 
very  fluctuating.     The  tribe  of  the  Soevi  sent  ertrr 
year  into  the  field  an  army  of  100.000  men  (Ca>^ 
B.  G.  i.  37,  iv.  1),  and  Ariovistus,  their  kin^;,  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  120,000  men  (Caes. 
B,  G.  iv.  2).     The  Usipetes  and  Tenderi  toptthef 
amounted  to  430,000.    (lb.  iv.  15.)    Msrobodons 
kept  an  army  of  74,000  men  (Veil  L  109);  in  ifaeir 
war  with   the   Sigambri,   the   Ramans  carried  ^ 
40,000  men  (Suet,  Tib.  9);  and  in  the  w^r  i-f  tk 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  against  the  Brocteri,  6O,n00 
men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.     (Tac.  (7«rm.  39.) 
But  all  these  facts  do  not  enable  us  to  form  era}  so 
approximate  idea  of  the  exact  population  of  GemuBj 
in  ancient  times.     It  would  seem,  however,  tbat  io 
consequence  of  the  mountains  and  forests  is  ^ 
south,  the  population  of  that  part  was  less  Domeroas 
than  in  the  north  and  east 

The  Germans  considered  themselves  m  scta^- 
thones,  that  is,  as  the  ofiEspring  of  the  land  thej  in- 
habited (Tac.  Germ.  2,  4) ;   but  there  can  be  so 
doubt  that  they,  like  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  bsd 
immigrated  from  Asia,  though  neither  histocy  nor  tbs 
national  legends  of  the  Gcmiums  contain  the  slightest 
allusion  to  such  an  immigration.     But  what  bi^tctr 
conceals  from  us  is  revved  in  the  language  of  tbe 
people,  which  bears  the  strongest  organic  lescflDUsort 
to  ^le  languages  spoken  in  India  imd  Peiaia.    Tbe 
German  language  belongs  to  what  is  now  genenll? 
termed  the   Indo-European    family  of  Isi^otfc*- 
Hence  we  must  infisr  that  at  some  remote  and  as- 
known   period  the  Germans  issoed  fnmi  a  cooa- 
try  of  Upper  Asia,  and  passed  by  Mount  Caonsas, 
and  through  the  countries  in  the  north  of  tbe  Eaoo* 
and  the  Caspian  sea,  into  Eaiupeu    They  aocordin^l.T 
belonged  to  the  same  great  stock  of  natioos  as  tbe 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Celts,  to  the  last  of  which  tbey 
are  said  to  have  borne  a  very  marked  resewihi*''** »" 
stature,  character,  and  manners.    (Strab.  iv.  p.  290.) 
The  Germans  are  universslty  described  as  w;  tsd 
and  handsome  men,  of  a  white  oomplexi<»,  *it^  ^^ 
eyes,  and  fair  or  red  hair,  which  they  took  pest  f«« 
of,  and  the  colour  of  which  they  rendered  rfill  «"«* 
bright  by  a  peculiar  kyid  of  soap.    The  red  h»'r  rf 
the  Germans  formed  a  considerable  artick  of^ 
merce  with  the  Romans  during  tbe  impensl  perwi 
for  it  was  a  fitthkm  with  the  Roman  ladies  to  vev 
peruques  or  curls  of  red  hair.   Men  as  well  *»  *J®J 
wore  long  hair;  but  they  shaved  their  beards,  tkcnja 
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Bcrnie  let  their  mooitacbM  gitnr.  The  bine  eyes  pe> 
cul»r  to  the  Gennaos,  whidb  gmsnWy  have  a  aoft  ex- 
pression, are  nererthelees  described  as  full  of  defiance. 
The  women  WBre  almost  equal  to  the  men,  boUi  in 
strength  and  in  sixe ;  a  fact  which  is  onfinned  hj 
skeletons  found  in  tombs  of  ancient  Qennans.  As  re- 
gards the  classification  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germanj, 
even  the  ancients  divided  them  into  sevBral  groups. 
Tadtus  ((Term.  2)  mentions  three  great  groups,  vix., 
the  IngaevoneSf  on  the  ocean;  the  ffermionet^  in  the 
interior;  and  the  iHawonety  in  the  east  and  south  of 
Germany.  These  three  names  are  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  three  sons  of  Mannus,  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  Germans.  Plinj  (iv.  28)  indeed  mentions 
five  groups  of  Gennan  tribes,  adding  to  those  jujKt 
mentioned  the  Vmdili  as  the  fourth,  and  the  Peucini 
and  Bastamae  as  the  fifth ;  but  tbis  classificaticm 
aeeras  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake:  for  Zeoss,  in 
his  work  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  has  shown  diat 
the  Vindili  belonged  to  the  Hermiones,  and  that 
PeucJni  and  Bastemaa  are  onlj  names  of  individual 
tribes,  and  not  of  groups  of  tribes.  But  how  the  nnme- 
roub  tribes  of  Germany  are  to  be  arranged  under  these 
three  groups  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  answer  with  any  degree  of  certainty:  and  Tacitus 
himself  appears  to  have  felt  the  difficulty;  for,  in  his 
account  df  the  several  tribes,  he  omits  to  mention  to 
which  group  they  belonged.  As  the  Scandinavian 
peninsuUi  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  Germany,  its  in- 
habitants, bearing  the  general  name  of  HiUemone; 
and  again  divided  into  Smomu  and  SitoneSf  must  be 
added  as  a  fourth  group. 

VI.  Mode  of  Life  and  Character  of  the  People, 
—  The  physical  constitution  of  the  Germans  was,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  their  way  of 
living.  Tbeir  commerce  was  inconsiderable,  and 
they  depended  chiefly  on  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
chase,  and  war,  pursuits  which  created  in  the  people 
an  unquenchable  love  of  freedom,  and  made  them 
impatient  of  foreign  sway.  Tacitus  (Germ,  14) 
speaks  of  the  faithfulness  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Germans;  but  other  statements  lead  to  a  somewhat 
opposite  opinion,  and  we  are  probably  not  far  wrong 
in  assuming  that  the  ancient  Germans,  like  all  other 
bai-barians,  had  a  cunsiderable  degree  of  honesty, 
combined  with  cunning  and  falsehood. 

The  dress  of  the  Germans,  in  early  times,  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  almost  the  same  for  both  sexes; 
children  up  to  the  time  of  maturity  are  said  to  have 
worn  no  dress  at  fdl«  not  even  in  winter.  The  chief 
article  of  dress  of  men  was  a  cloak,  sometimes  made 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  the  skin 
of  an  aniroaL  The  women  wore  close-fitting  gar- 
BMints  of  linen,  which  they  spun  and  wove  them- 
selves, and  which  were  sometimes  adorned  with 
purple  stripes;  the  arms  and  part  of  the  bosom  were 
generally  uncovered.  In  later  times,  men  also,  espe- 
cially nobles,  wore  similar  close-fitting  garments, 
cloaks  adorned  with  gold,  shoes,  and  a  kind  of  coat 
reaching  down  to  the  knee.  But  the  German  at- 
tached much  more  importance  to  his  arms,  which  he 
even  tock  with  him  into  the  grave.  The  defensive 
armour  was  at  SnA  very  simple  and  defective,  for 
few  only  had  helmets  and  breast-plates;  the  pkoe  of 
the  former  was  often  supplied  by  Uie  skin  of  the  head 
of  some  animal,  on  which  the  horns  were  left  stand- 
ing: most  men  had  no  other  defensive  armour  but  a 
long  shield,  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work,  covered 
witib  leather.  The  most  ancient  weapon  of  attack 
was  a  kind  of  hammer  or  axe  made  of  stone;  for 
which,  at  a  later  period,  brass  was  subetitnted.  Next 
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in  importance  to  the  ize  were  the  spear  (Jramett), 
club,  sword,  sUngs,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The 
habitations  of  the  Germans  were  equally  simple, 
forming  shapeless  masses,  probably  of  day,  covered 
with  straw  or  turf;  caverns  covered  with  dunghills 
served  as  store  houses,  and  also  as  places  of  refoige 
in  winter.  Such  houses  generally  stood  isolated  in 
the  fields  and  forests,  near  a  spring  or  brook,  and 
were  very  rarely  united  into  Plages  or  hamlets. 
Some  tribes,  which  led  a  half  nomadic  lifo,  appear  to 
have  had  no  regular  houses  at  alL 

The  principal  article  of  food  consisted  of  fiesh« 
which  was  cooked  or  roasted,  but  often  prepared  only 
by  being  beaten  or  kneaded,  or  dried  and  smoked, 
besides  this,  the  Germans  lived  on  milk,  buttery 
cheese,  eggs,  fishes,  and  especially  porridge  made  of 
oatmeal,  and  beer.  Generally  spanking,  the  Ger« 
mans  were  moderate  in  their  diet,  but  they  were 
particularly  fond  of  social  meals,  and  no  other  nation 
ever  was  more  hospiteble  to  strangers;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  well  attested  that  they  were  given  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  no  festival  of  a  public  or 
private  character  passed  without  great  exl'es^e8  in 
drinking  (generally  beer,  rarely  wine),  which  very 
often  led  to  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  even  murder. 
For  this  reason,  the  women  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  drinking  commenced.  The  ancient 
Germans  were  as  fond  of  singing  as  their  modem 
descendanto;  for  we  are  told  that  they  sang  at  wed- 
dings and  funerals,  as  well  as  on  gdng  out  to  battle. 
They  were  also  much  given  to  gambling,  in  which  they 
would  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  stake  their  personal 
freedom,  when  all  their  property  was  lost;  in  such 
a  case,  the  loser  became  the  slave  of  the  winner. 
Marriages  were  not  contracted  till  'a  very  mature 
age,  and  required  the  sanction  not  only  of  the  pa- 
rents, but  of  all  the  kinsmen,  and,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing a  dowry,  the  bridegroom  had  to  present  one  to 
his  bride.  Women  were  probably  nowhere  so  much 
honoured  as  among  the  Germanic  nations ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Germans  upon  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  combined 
with  that  of  Christianity,  that  women,  during  the 
middle  ages,  ei\joyed  the  respect  and  esteem  with 
which  they  are  still  regarded  by  all  troly  civilised 
nations.  The  ancient  Germans  entertained  the  great- 
est reverence  for  w(»nen,  for  they  believed  them  to 
possess  a  certain  divine  and  prophetic  power;  the 
women  not  only  conducted  all  the  domestic  afilaus,  but 
also  accompanied  the  armies  on  their  military  expedi- 
tions, attoided  to  the  wounded,  cheered  on  the  waver- 
ing to  fresh  deeds  of  valoor,  and  sometimes  even  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battles.  The  children  grew  up 
without  much  care  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and 
thus  became  accustomed  to  endure  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ship from  tlieir  very  in&nt^.  Young  men  at  the 
age  of  20  received  their  armour  from  their  father  or 
some  kinsman,  in  the  public  assembly,  and  from  that 
moment  they  enjoyed  all  the  rigfate  of  a  dtisen. 

In  times  of  peace  the  Germans  generally  indulged 
in  ease  and  laziness,  leaving  the  care  of  domestic 
concerns  and  of  their  fields  to  the  women,  old  men, 
and  shives.  All  the  cultivated  land  was  regarded  as 
public  property,  and  was  annually  distributed  anew 
by  the  magistrates  among  the  families,  or  was  let 
out  to  farm.  In  regard  to  other  occupations,  the 
Germans  were  distmguished  for  their  potteries,  and 
also  worked  as  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths,  while 
the  women  were  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving. 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  commerce  was  indg* 
nificanc;  but  on  the  Rhine  and  Uie  Danube  it  \^aM 
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nther  active,  the  more  important  artielei  fir  exportA- 
lion  being  amber,  ^oose-qiiills,  faiB,  hideSi  hams,  nd 
hair,  soap  for  djemfi  the  hair,  and  skTes.  In  retnra 
for  these  thev  received  wine,  trinkets,  and  probablj 
also  arms.  The  Germans  had  no  coina^  of  their 
own ;  but  a  vast  quantity  of  Roman  silver  omns  was 
in  circnlation  amon^  them.  Navigation  was  carried 
on  by  sea  as  well  as  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
their  ve8>els  consisted  of  simple  canoes,  or  boats 
covered  with  leather,  or  regnlar  ships.  But  of  all 
the  occupations  none  was  in  greater  favour  with 
the  Germans  than  war,  in  which  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  took  part.  A  regular  system  of  tac- 
tics was  unknown ;  but  their  battle  order  was  gene- 
nlly  formed  by  the  men  arranging  themselves 
according  to  their  tribes,  families,  or  clans.  Their 
cavalry  was  not  numerous.  The  finst  attack  upon 
an  enemy  was  generally  very  ferocious ;  but  when  a 
war  was  protracted,  the  men  generally  lacked  perse- 
verance, and  became  desponding.  The  booty  made 
in  war,  and  sometimes  the  prisoners  also,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods.  No  kind  of  death  was  considered 
more  desiraMe  than  that  on  the  field  of  battle;  to 
die  on  a  sick  bed  was  so  mnch  dreaded,  that,  among 
some  tribes,  sick  persons  and  old  men  caused  them- 
selves to  be  killed  rather  than  wait  for  their  natmal 
dissolution. 

VII.  Religion.  —  On  this  subject  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  have  left  us  no  connected  information,  and 
what  they  do  state  is  not  always  trustworthy:  for 
sometimes  they  only  give  the  name  of  a  German  di- 
vinity, and  endeavour  to  identify  the  same  with  some 
one  of  thrir  own  gods;  or  they  call  the  German  di- 
vinities at  once  by  names  of  their  own  gods,  with- 
out mentioning  the  names  they  bore  among  the 
Germans.  The  ancients,  however,  are  agreed  in 
stating  that  tlie  Germans  worshipped  several  divini- 
ties, among  whom  they  mention  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  staiit,  Tuisco  the  ancestor  of  their  whole  race, 
and  his  son  MannuM.  Besides  these,  we  hear  of 
Mercury  (probably  Wndan  or  Odin),  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  mo6t  revered  among  all  their  divini- 
ties; of  Isis  (proUbly  Freia,  the  wife  of  Wodan); 
Mara  (no  duubt  the  German  Tyr  or  Zio);  Ncrthus, 
the  mother  of  the  gods;  and  the  two  Alces  (com- 
pareil  with  Castor  and  Pollux).  Jupiter  (i.  e.  Thu- 
nar,  Thor,  the  go  I  of  thunder)  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  earlier  writer  than  Gr^ory  of  Tours  (ii.  29). 
BoHides  these  principal  divinities,  which,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  bi-en  equally  worshipped  among 
all  the  tribes  of  Germany,  they  believed  in  a  va- 
riety of  secondary  and  inferior  deities,  partly  of  a 
kind  and  partly  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  almost 
every  tribe  had  its  own  peculiar  divinities  of  this 
»«»rt.  The  form  of  worship  was  very  simple;  and 
both  Caesar  and  Tacittis  assert  that  the  Germans 
had  neither  statues  nor  temples.  But  this  statement 
IS  opposed  to  facts  which  come  out  at  the  conversion 
of  the  GermaiiM  to  Christianity,  when  the  dehtruction 
•if  pagan  idols  is  fre<]uently  spoken  of.  In  regard 
to  temples  aI^<o,  the  statement  must  not  be  taken  in 
tJO  Ktiict  a  seii.se;  for  Tacitus  himself  (ilnn.  i.  51) 
expressly  mentions  a  temple  of  a  guddeas  Tanfana 
among  the  Manians,  and  the  Chri»tian  mitudonaries 
of  a  later  period  called  upon  the  Gennans  to  change 
their  heathen  temples  into  Christ i:in  (liurclics.  But 
it  is  neverthele^a  true  that  many  of  their  gods  were 
worshipfied  in  the  open  air,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
mountJiinst  and  rocks.  Priests  are  indeed  mentioned 
among  tlip  Germans ;  but  a  father  was  always  entitled 
in  the  circk  of  liia  &mily  to  assume  the  fnnction.s  of  a 
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priest.  The  priests  were  at  the  same  time  the  bivit«>«t 
civil  functionaries  next  to  the  king:  they  asceitaiaed 
the  pleasure  of  the  ddty  In  all  pobfic  uadcrtakicr^. 
and  execated  the  sentence  of  death  opoa  all  pe^s^-u* 
guilty  of  high  treasoD;  they  moraover  presadeii  at 
the  popular  assemUies,  and  kept  the  satiooal  staud- 
ards.  There  also  exirted  jrophtdc  priesteaaes,  w-bo 
foretold  the  future  from  the  intestines  of  virt'rrs^ 
from  the  blood  of  the  slam  prisonera  of  war,  from  the 
murmuring  of  the  waves,  and  the  Iik&  Tbe  sacri- 
fices ofiered  to  the  gods  were  often  extiauely  spierv'^  1, 
but  we  likewise  hear  of  human  sacrifices;.  Reaper:::  7 
their  religions  festivals  little  is  known,  and  the  Et:)e 
that  is  known  belongs  to  a  period  beyood  tha  limits 
of  this  work. 

VIII.  PoiiHeal  TnMtiiutiong.  —  Tb«  various  tri^^s 
inhabiting  Germany  were  free  and  independent  ef 
one  another,  and  the  territoiy  inhabited  by  each  wu 
divided,  apparently  for  military  porpr^es,  into  «^i5- 
trictM  or  paffi.  Each  separate  tribe  was  goverr«>d 
by  a  king,  who  was  elected  fnnn  among  the  DiibV*« 
in  an  assembly  of  all  the  free  people:  this  kin^.  hr.w- 
ever,  was  in  the  earliest  period  only  the  highest 
magistrate  in  times  of  peace ;  for,  in  case  of  war 
special  commanders  were  chosen,  to  whom  tlie  »a- 
preme  civil  power  was  likewise  entrusted.  The 
kingly  power  was  alU^ther  very  much  limited  by 
the  nobles  and  the  popular  a&scmbly,  the  latter 
having  the  power  even  o(F  deposing  the  king.  Each 
pagut  had  its  own  magistrate  (prMcepe),  who  at 
the  same  time  administered  justice,  m  which  he  wmn 
assibied  by  a  collie  of  100  men.  Tlierv  were  al^ 
tribes  which  had  no  kings  or  central  gtiremment  at 
ail,  but  in  which  the  pagi  were  governed  by  the 
principes  alcme. 

The  whole  body  of  the  German  nations  was  gere» 
ral  ly  divided  into  four  classes  or  ranks.  I .  The  mMt9 
(no^iZfa,  proceretf  optimaUs),  probably  consisting 
of  families  whose  ancestors  had  porticolarly  di»tir.- 
gnished  themselves  by  their  valour,  or  had  acqniied 
great  influence  from  their  poEses^ioD  of  exteiirtre 
estates.  The  kings,  and  pnibably  also  the  prvtciptM 
of  the  pagi,  were  choHen  from  these  nobles  exclu- 
sively. Clients  of  the  nobles  are  akrf»  mentiicKd. 
2.  Tbeyreemen  (tngemn)  formed  tlie  real  stivnglh  of 
the  nation;  freemen  and  nobles  alone  had  the  rigl.t 
to  pos>»esa  hereditary  landed  prc^ierty,  and  to  <hafi;:e 
their  place  of  residence  according  to  their  own  plea- 
sure; they  were  obliged  to  attend  the  popular  9^- 
sembly,  and  serve  in  the  national  armies.  3,  Tl.e 
frtedmen  (Jiberti  or  liberlkn)  formed  a  kind  t4 
middle  Haas  between  the  freemen  and  the  sk«re^: 
they  might,  however,  porchase  their  fieedoni,  miA 
were  obliged  to  perform  military  service,  hot  wetv 
not  allowed  to  take  jArt  in  tbe  popular  assemblies ; 
they  had  no  landed  property,  but  tilled  the  laijds  cf 
others  as  farmers.  4.  The  davet  (serrt)  had  r« 
rights  at  all,  but  were  mere  toob  in  the  iund»  cf 
their  masters,  without  whose  consent  they  oonld  rt^* 
even  marry,  and  who  might  even  put  them  to  death 
without  ear  of  punibhment  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  slaves  were,  on  the  whole,  treated  very 
mildly,  and  lived  under  far  more  advantageoa5  cir- 
cumstances than  tbe  slaves  of  the  Romaiu.  (Tae. 
Germ.  25.)  They  had  their  hair  cut  sliurt.  were 
not  allowed  to  bear  amui  or  to  serve  in  the  amiies 
but  were  employed  as  domestic  servants,  field- U- 
bonrers,  or  herdsmen.  All  slaves  were  ettho-  burn 
in  the  house  of  their  master,  or  were  prisoners  ef 
war,  <»*  they  had  been  degraded  to  their  poaitian  by 
[•judicial  verdict,  or,  la.stly,  they  had 
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'  Tke  popular  aaembly,  oouiifttiog  of  the  nobler  and 
fcvemen,  deliberated  apoa  all  the  more  iinport«int 
tiHiiooal  affiiirs;  in  it  the  kin^  and  other  magis- 
trates were  elected,  capital  ofi«nr«8  were  tried,  Stc, 
The  meetings  were  either  regular  and  stated,  espe- 
cially at  the  seasons  of  the  new  moon  and  full  moon, 
or  they  were  extraordinary  meetings  convened  for 
certain  emergencies.  A  considerable  time  often 
elapsed  before  all  the  men  arrived  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  which  was  generally  near  some  sacred  grove, 
or  on  a  monntain.  The  men  appeared  in  full  armour, 
and  a  priest  oondncted  the  bosiness;  snch  a  meeting 
seldom  separated  without  a  symposium.  Justice 
also  was  administered  in  the  open  air,  both  on  stated 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions.  All  trials  were  carried 
on  poblicly  and  vivd  voce :  the  judges  tried  the 
cases;  bat  the  verdict  was  given  by  Juries.  In 
doubtful  cases  a  question  was  sometimes  decided  by 
lut,  or  hy  a  judicial  single  combat  Priests  were 
ireneruUy  present  at  all  the  trials,  which  comm<mly 
ended  with  a  drinking  bout.  In  the  earlier  tiroes 
the  Germans  had  no  written  laws ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  migration  of  nations,  when  sU  rekticms 
liiui  become  changed,  that  various  codes  of  laws,  such 
as  the  Salian,  Ripuarian,  Thnringian,  Burgundian, 
and  others,  were  drawn  upu  The  puni&liments  in- 
flicted were  intended  as  a  compensation  to  the  injured 
party,  and  consisted  oi  money,  horses,  cattle,  *and 
other  fines,  even  in  catie  of  murder;  it  was  only  in 
cases  where  the  oondemned  was  unable  to  pciy  or 
make  amends  that  he  was  put  to  death.  No  iiee- 
man  could  be  sabjected  to  corporal  punishment,  ex- 
cept when  it  was  inflicted  by  a  priest  in  the  name  of 
the  deity.  Persons  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
their  country,  however,  cowards,  and  such  as  were 
guilty  of  unnatural  lust,  were  hanged  or  drowned  in 
inarshes.  Exile  and  captivity  are  mentioned  only  as 
punishments  for  political  offences.  The  right  of  a 
family  to  take  bloody  vengeance,  if  one  of  its  mem- 
bera  had  been  murdered,  is  clear  from  Tacitus 
(Germ.  21). 

IX.  Language  attd  LUeraturt, — It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Gemuins 
belongs  to  the  Indo-European  family,  and  accord- 
ingly is  a  sister  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic. 
Its  sound  to  the  ear  of  the  Romsns  was  harsh  and 
terrible:  it  was  of  coune  little  cultivated;  and  the 
art  of  writing  can  scarcely  have  been  known  to  the 
Germans  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  except,  perhaps, 
among  the  tribes  occupying  the  left  bank  oSf  the  Khine. 
The  laws,  legends,and  history  were  propagated  only  as 
traditions  from  mouth  to  mouth.  National  songs  in 
praise  of  Tuisco,  Maunus,  and  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
ancient  heroes,  are  expressly  mentioned ;  and  the  last 
were  termed  barriiuB  or  hardUtu^  and  were  generally 
sung  before  the  commencement  of  a  battle.  Writing,  as 
was  said  before,  was  little  practised  by  the  Germans. 
Tacitus  (^Germ.  3)  indeed  speaks  of  German  monu- 
ments with  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  on  the 
frcNitiers  of  Bhaetia;  bat  as  Khaetia  was  inhabited 
by  CeltSi  the  inscriptions  were  in  all  probability 
Celtic.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Gennans  had  no  al  • 
phabet  of  their  own;  when  they  began  to  write  at 
aU,  they  nnqnesticnably  adopted  the  CelUc  charac- 
ters, and  especitdly  the  secret  symbols  of  the  Druids, 
called  runie.  At  a  later  period  they  adopted  the 
Latin  alphabet,  ornamented  in  the  Gothic  fashion, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  old  English  black 
letter,  and  in  the  modem  Gennan  alphabet.  [Comp. 

GoTHI.] 

Z.  Hkliorff,  —  If  we  set  aside  the  doubtful  read- 
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uig  of  the  Capitoline  Fasti  for  the  year  b.  c.  220, 
the  fint  anthentic  record  of  events  connected  with 
German  tribes  is  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  the 
war  sgainst  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  or  Teuton! ,  for 
the  latter  were  as  decidedly  Germans  as  the  Cimbri 
were  Celts  or  Cymri.  But  we  have  no  connected 
history  of  the  German  nations  until  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  from  whom  we  learn  that  in  b.  c.  72 
the  aid  of  king  Ariovistus  was  called  in  by  the  Ar- 
vemi  and  Sequani  against  the  Aedui  in  Gaul.  On 
that  occatvion  Ariovistus  crossed  the  Rhine  with  an 
army  of  120,000  Gennans,  and  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Eastern  Gaul.  But  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  driven  back 
across  the  Rhine.  Caesar  himself  crossed  the  same 
river  twice,  in  B.  c.  55  and  54,  by  means  of  bridges 
but  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  him:  elf  in  Gennany 
In  B.  G  37,  Agrippa  transplanted  the  Ubii,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Suevi,  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  that  they  might  serve  there  ss 
a  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  the  othei*  Ger- 
mans upon  Gaul :  this  plan,  however,  was  not 
always  successful;  i^ hence  Nero  Claudius  Drusus, 
the  step-son  of  Augustus,  in  b.  c.  12,  com- 
menced his  expeditions  against  the  Germans  from 
the  insula  Batavorum.  During  tbe^e  undertakings 
Drusus  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Albis  {Elbe) ; 
but  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  n.c.  9. 
The  ct>mmand  of  his  forces  was  then  undertaken  by 
his  brother  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor),  who,  as 
well  as  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  on  the  whole 
more  successful  than  Diusus ;  for  he  actually  com- 
pelled ti.e  part  of  Germany  between  the  Rhenus  and 
the  Visurgis  for  a  time  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  until  after  some  yeai's,  A.  D.  9,  Anninins, 
prince  of  the  CheruAci,  who  had  lived  at  Rome  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  Roman  mode  of  warfare,  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  the  Teutoburg  forest,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Roman  dominiun  in  that  purt  of  Ger- 
many. About  tlie  same  time  Maroboduus,  the  Mar~ 
comanuian,  held  out  manfully  against  the  Romans, 
until  disturbances  ui  the  south  obliged  them  to 
conclude  peace.  Germanicus,  the  sun  of  Drusus, 
who  was  then  sent  out  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
the  Roman  arms,  succeeded  in  gaining  some  ad  van- 
tages  over  the  barbarians,  but  he  was  unable  to  re- 
gain the  ascendancy  in  Western  Germany.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  wars  with  the  Romans  terminated, 
than  a  violent  commotion  broke  out  among  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  in  which  they  lost  tlieir  ablest  chiefs, 
and  which  caused  several  German  tribes  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  lioinan  dominion.  The  con^eqnence 
uf  these  things  was,  that  the  Romans  now  established 
themselves  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Germany. 
During  this  period,  from  a.  D.  1 6  to  68,  the  Agkx 
Decumates  were  funned  on  the  east  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  on  the  noith  of  the  Upper  Danube.  This 
Roman  part  of  Germany  was  then  separated  fi'otn 
and  protected  against  the  rest  of  the  cunnti^-  in  iLu 
north  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch  running  from  the  Rhine 
near  Cologne  to  Mount  Tavuus  and  the  Odenwald, 
and  from  Lorch  to  Ratisbon.  Tne  gi-eat  revolt  uf 
the  Batavi  in  a.  d.  70  and  71,  in  which  the  Westera 
Germans  also  took  part,  was  followed  by  repeated 
wars  with  several  Gei-man  tribes,  until  at  Ust,  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  the  great 
Marcomannian  war  broke  out  on  the  Danube;  many 
other  German  tribes  joined  the  Marcomanni,  and  the 
enemy  even  advanced  into  Italy,  where  they  laid 
aiege  to  Aquileia.  M.  Antoniniu»  had  to  carry  on 
the  war  until  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  his  suo- 
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MMor  Coinmodufl,  in  a.  d.  180,  parchaMd  a  pwoe 
of  the  Geniuuis,  and  gare  ap  the  forts  which  had 
beeu  huilt  along  the  Danube.  Soon  aflerwarda  it 
wad  found  that  the  Roman  dominion  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine  alM>  was  not  safe;  for  several 
German  tribes,  especially  the  Alemaniii  and  Fimnka, 
harassed  Gaul  by  frequent  inTasions,  until  in  the  end 
Germany  poured  forth  its  hosts  across  the  Rhine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Alps,  conquering  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  even  creasing  over  into  Africa,  and  establbhing 
a  new  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage. 
This  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  6th  century; 
while  somewhat  earlier  other  tribes,  snch  as  the  An- 
gli,  Saxons,  and  Frisians,  had  crossed  over  into  Britain, 
and,  partly  subduing  and  partly  expelling  the  Celtic 
papulation,  established  in  this  island  a  new  order  of 
things,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  five  centuries. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  of  £urope  was  thus 
governed  by  German  tribes. 

Our  chief  authorities  among  the  ancients  ooncem- 
ing  the  ethnography  and  geography  of  Germany  are 
Tacitus,  especially  in  his  Germaniaf  and  Ptolemy. 
Pliny,  too,  who  himself  served  in  Germany  (xvi.  1), 
furnishes  much  valuable  information,  although  his 
great  work  in  20  books  on  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Germans  is  lost.  Besides  these,  Strabo, 
Pytheas,  Eratosthenes,  Dion  Cassius,  Velleius  l*ater- 
culus,  Suetonius,  and  others  must  be  owsulted.  The 
works  of  modems,  especially  Germans,  are  almost 
countless;  but  the  principal  ones  are  Cluverios,  (?er- 
mania  AntigtM,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616,  fol.;  A.  B.  ^^- 
helm,  Germanien  u.  teine  Bewohner^  &c.  Naumbnrg, 
1823;  Von  Wersebe,  Uber  die  Volker  u.  VoUeer- 
butidnisse  des  alten  Deutschlandt,  Hanover,  1825; 
Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  u.  dis  Nachbarttamme ; 
ifrimm*s  Devtuche  Mythologie ;  Latham's  Prole- 
gomena and  Epilegomenoy  in  his  edition  of  TacitoB's 
Germania.  An  able  statement  of  the  results  at 
which  thohC  and  other  inquirers  have  arrived  is 
contained  in  the  Srd  vol.  of  Forbiger's  Handlmch 
der  alien  Geographie^  Leipzig,  1848.  [L.  &] 
GERMA'NIA  INFE'RIOR.  [Galua,  p.  967,1 
GKRMA'NIA  SUPE'RIOR.  [Galua,  p.  967.J 
GERMANICaPOLIS  (T*pfuunK6itoXit),  a  town 
in  Bithynia,  not  far  from  Prusa,  was  in  earlier  times 
called  Helgat  or  Booecoete  (L  e.  fiobs  ico(ri|,  Plin. 
V.  40).  A  second  town  of  the  same  name  (though 
PtoL,  V.  4.  §  5,  calls  it  rep/iavtdroAts)  is  mentioned 
in  Paphlagonia,  not  far  from  Gangra.  (A*ooefl.  29.) 
This  town,  like  the  one  in  Bithynia,  appears  to  have 
been  named  after  Germanicus,  but  none  of  the  coins 
found  on  its  site  are  older  than  Uie  reign  of  H.  Aa- 
relius.  A  third  Germanicopolis  was  a  town  in  Isau- 
ria.  (Hierocl.  p.  709 :  ConciL  Chalced.  p.  659  ; 
Const.  Porphyr.  de  Them,  i.  13.)  [L.S.] 

GKRAfA'NTCUM  MARE  (r«/>/iavi«bf  *n««ay3ff), 
the  German  Ocean,  the  sea  between  Great  Britain 
in  the  west,  and  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  in  the  east.  (Plin.  iv.  30  ;  Ptol. 
ii.  3.  §  5,  viii.  3.  §  2,  6.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

GERMA'NII  (rtpfid^oi,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of 
the  three  agricultural  tribes  of  the  ancient  Pereians, 
according  to  Herodotus.  There  has  been  mach  dis- 
pute among  the  learned  who  these  people  were. 
The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  oon- 
n(!cted  with  Carmania,  now  Kirman.  Agatharchides, 
ttidoed,  calls  the  Carmania  of  Diodoms  (xviii.  6) 
tnd  Strabo  (xiv.  723)  by  the  name  of  Germania 
(Perip.  M,  E,  p.  27).  Others,  with  less  probability, 
have  connected  tJie  Gerraanii  with  a  people  N.  of  the 
Uxua,  which  was  sometimes  called  Zrman,  and  now  [ 
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bears  the  heme  KhawaretHi,  and  haTesop^flBfld  cIhC 
they  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  modern  Gcrmaaa. 
bat  this  is  fanctfuL     (Hammer,  Wie»  Jahfh.  & 
p.  319 ;    Kmsii  Arekiv.  L  2.  p.  124  ;    A^iehm^r 
MUh,  i.  p.  278.)  [V.] 

GERMIHERA,  a  place  in  Dacia  which,  from  its 
position  in  the  Pentinger  Table,  most  be  aongfat  far 
in  the  valley  of  the  Afaroe.  possiUy  at  Seaavaroe, 
where  then  are  ruins.  It  is  the  same  aa  the  Gcr- 
migera  of  the  Gtiographer  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Zr^ 
M{*py»  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  8.  f  8).  [K.  a  J.] 

GERONTURAE  or  GERANTHRAE  (FcpiM^u, 
Pans.  iii.  21.  §  7.  22.  §  6;  r»p«b6pai.  Pans.  in.  2. 
§6;  Staph.  B.  9.V.;  rtp^pBfMi,  Hierocl.  392,  14: 
Etk.  r«ptfy6^^Tqf ),  an  ancient  town  of  Ljieooia,  aitii- 
ated  in  a  commanding  position  upon  the  soath-wesfc- 
em  faee  of  the  mountain  above  the  phun  of  Iht 
Eurotas.  It  is  represented  by  Gkerdki,  m,  rooed 
town  of  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  whicfa  is  a 
oormption  of  Gerunthrae,  while  its  distance  finom  the 
site  of  Acriae  upon  the  coast  oorresponds  to  the  ISO 
stadia  moitioned  by  Pansanias.  We  leara  ftam  the 
same  writer  that  Geronthrae  poaseaiifd  a  temple  acid 
grove  of  Ares,  to  whom  a  yeariy  festival  waa  ode- 
brated,  from  which  women  were  excloded.  Around 
the  agora  there  were  fountains  of  potable  w«tv.  On 
the  acropolis  stood  a  temple  of  ApoUo.  (Piaaa.  tiL 
22.  §§  6,  7 ;  crra\a  werpiim  Ir  r^  Up^  r^  r«e 
*AirtfAAMivY,  Bockh,  /user.  no.  1334.)  Ob  the 
northern  side  of  the  summit  of  the  citadd  are  the 
remains  of  a  very  ancient  wall :  the  position  of  the 
agora  is  indicated  by  the  fountains  of  water  hnrer 
down  the  hill. 

Geronthrae  was  one  of  the  ancient  Achaean  cities 
which  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  Dorian  oonqoenAs. 
It  was  at  length  taken  and  colonised  by  the  Spar- 
tans, along  with  Amydae  and  Pharis.  In  the  time 
of  the  Roman  empire  it  belonged  to  the  E]eather»- 
Laoones.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §  6,  21.  §7,  22.  §6.)  At 
the  bf^nning  of  the  fourth  centnxy  of  the  Christian 
era  it  must  have  been  a  market-town  of  boom  hii- 
portance,  since  a  Greek  tnmslalion  of  the  edict  vi 
Diocletian,  **  De  Pretiis  Remm  Venafinm,"  has  been 
discovered  at  GherdkL  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  one  of  the  most  impartant 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  (Leake,  JHorea, 
vol  iii.  p.  7,  PeloponneeiacOj  pp.  149,362;  BoUayv, 
Eeeher^et,  ffc,  p.  95 ;  Cnrtins,  Peftyownesps,  toL  b. 
p.  302.) 

GERONTISARX.    [CABPioms  Tubbib.] 

GERRHA,  GERRHAEI  (Tdpa,  U^:  EA. 
rc^l^oiof ),  a  town  and  people  dt  Arabia  Felix,  on  the 
Persian  golf  (PtoL  vi.  7),  between  the  Artaces  en 
the  south,  and  the  Themi  on  the  north.  Stiabo'a 
description  is  more  full  and  satisfactury  than  ssoaL 
"  When  yon  have  suled  along  the  coast  of  Az»bia 
2300  stadia  (apparently  from  the  month  of  the 
Persian  gnlf,  to  which  he  assigns  a  length  of  10^000 
stadia),  the  city  of  Gerrha  liea  in  a  deep  gntf^  where 
ChaldMan  exiles  fimn  Babylon  inhabit  a  aalt  eoun- 
tiy,  having  houses  built  of  salt,  the  waUs  of  wUrh, 
when  they  are  vrasted  by  the  heat  of  the  son,  are 
repaired  by  co^nons  applicatioos  of  sea-water.  The 
city  is  distant  200  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  hni. 
carriage  of  goods,  espedaUy  of  spioery,  is  coDdocted 
by  the  Gcrrhaeans;  Aristobolos,  on  the  oantraiy, 
says  that  they  traffic  with  Babykn  by  barges,  and 
then  sail  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacoa,  whrmc 
they  cammenee  the  land-carriage  in  all  dinctkns.* 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  766.)  Phny  (vi.  32)  describes  it  as 
a  city  of  5  miles  in  cireamiereooe,  with  a  Umn 
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Inilt  of  ^aara  blockn  uf  aiUt.  D'Anville  fint  tdeO' 
tiHad  it  with  the  modem  EUKatif;  Niebohr  tinds 
it:i  site  in  the  modern  Koneit  of  the  Arabs,  called 
Gran  by  the  Persians  {Deacription  de  CArabie^ 
p.  295).  Lastly,  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  I<e  haa 
disooTered  the  ruins  of  this  once  important  city  "  in 
the  East  India  Company's  Chart,  seated  where  all 
the  ancient  authoritieii  had  placed  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  deep  and  narrow  bay  at  the  mouth  of  whidi  are 
aituated  the  islands  of  Bahrein/*  (^Arabia^  vul.  iL 
p.  209.)  His  proofs  of  this  identification  are  fully 
given  (pp.  S16 — 221),  and  are  interesting  and  plau- 
sible;  but  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  following 
assertion:  ^Ytsxa.  Strabo  we  learn  that  the  cily  ^ 
Gerrha  lay  »t  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay;  the  depth 
of  this  bay  and  its  geographical  ponition  are  defined 
by  Pliny:  from  the  shore  or  extreme  recess  of  the 
l^nus  Gerraicus  on  which  the  city  stood,  the  Regio 
Attene  (manifestly  a  peninsular  district)  projected 
at  a  dlAtance  of  50  ItoiDan  miles  firom  the  opposite 
shore  into  the  Persian  gulf.**  Now,  as  Strabo  is  the 
only  authority  for  the  site  of  the  city,  and  his  de- 
scription u  contained  in  the  words  8(«x<(  ^  f^t 
daA(irriif  Utaxoaiovt  aroBiovs  ri  woAis,  it  must  be 
atimitted  that  "  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,"  "  or  25 
Roman  miles  yrom  the  open  sea,"  is  a  wide  deduction 
from  this  statement,  and  the  position  of  ^  the  exten- 
live  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,"  marked  in  the  Com> 
pany's  Chart  on  the  eo<utj  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
Hrgument  against  their  identity  with  the  amient 
Gerrha,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
confirmed  by  the  other  evidence  cited  by  Mr.  Fui-ster. 
(Sec  also  vol.  i.  p.  197.)  [G.  W.] 

GERRHAICUS  SINUS,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Gerrha  only  by  Pliny  (vi.32),  between  the  Sinus 
Capeus  on  the  north  and  the  Regio  Attene  on  the 
south.  [Atta  Vicus.]  Identified  by  Mr.  Forster 
with  the  modem  Gulf  of  Bahrein  in  the  passages 
referred  to  under  the  last  article.  [G.  W.] 

GERRHUS  (Pe^^ot,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  12;  Plin.  iv. 
12:  Steph.  B.  *.».),  a  river  of  Scythia,  and  region 
bearing  the  same  name,  where  the  tombs  of  the 
Scythian  kings  were.  (Herod,  iv.  19.)  This  region 
imi>t  have  been  at  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
Borvbthenes,  as  we  are  told  that  forty  days*  naviga- 
tion on  that  river  were  required  before  it  was  arrived 
at.  (Herod,  iv.  53.)  Potocki  ( Vbj/age  dam  U* 
Slept  d" Astrakhan  et  du  Caiucaee,  Paris,  1829,  vol. 
i.  pp.  145,  163,  172,  388)  has  identified  this  with 
the  district  below  the  catAracta  of  the  Dnieper^  where 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  when  there  are  now 
in  fact  a  number  of  ancient  tombs  or  "  tumuli  "  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  TakmaJL  (Comp.  Schafarik, 
Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  516.)  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  description  of  the  courses  and  confluence  of  the 
Oenrhus,  Panticapes,  and  Hippacyris  with  modem 
|r«H>gra|jhy. 

Boyond  the  Panticapes  (Kodskcnooda)  was  the 
country  of  the  nomad  Scythians.  It  is  a  steppe  des- 
titute of  wood,  and  comprehending  a  space  of  14 
days'  journey,  in  an  eastem  direction,  as  far  as 
the  river  Gerrhus,  or  the  steppe  of  the  NogaS.  Be- 
yond the  river  Gerrhus  the  ruUng  horde  of  the 
Scythians  who  were  named  "  royal,"  first  appear. 
(Hemd.  iv.  19.)  The  Hypacyris  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  the  Kalanichak.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  Gerrhus  fell  into  the 
Hypacyris;  by  which  must  be  understood,  not  the 
JCttlantchaky  but  the  OtUhuk,  The  course  of  this 
river  appears  clear  enough  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
(/.  c).     Pliny  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  it 
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the  boundary  between  the  Nomad  and  Royal  Scy- 
thians, and  with  Ptolemy  in  conducting  it  finallj 
into  the  Palus  Maeotis:  the  difference  only  is,  that 
Pliny  leads  it  into  the  lake  Buokb,  whi  h  communi- 
cates with  the  gulf  CokKTUS  and  the  Palus  Maeotia, 
while  Ptolemy  discharges  it  considerably  to  the  E. 
of  the  lake  Buges  or  Byoe  (B^  Af/^yi}).  Tha 
Gerrhus  is  probably  represented  by  the  Molotchmja-' 
woda,  which  fbrtns  still  a  bhallow  lake  or  umnth  at 
its  embouchure.  (Comp.  Schafarik,  Stav,  Alt.  vol. 
L  p.  270 ;  Rennell,  Geo^.  of  Eerod.  vul.  i.  pp.  75, 
88,  93,  94.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERRHUS.  GERRHI.     [Albania.] 

GERRU'NIUM,  a  fortress  of  Phaebates,  a  district 
of  the  DassaretU  on  the  lUyrian  border  of  Mace- 
donia,  which  was  taken  and  sacked  by  L.  Apustius, 
a  Roman  ofiScer,  detached  by  Sulpicius,  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  against  that  prince.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27.)  Gerra- 
nium  (Gertunium  ?)  is  the  same  place  as  the  Gek- 
TU8  (r«prot/r),  a  place  on  the  frontier  of  Dassaretia, 
which  ScerdelaTdus  had  taken  from  Philip,  and 
which  the  hitter  retook  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Social  W.ar  (Pulyb.  v.  108).  Gekus  (Fc^Dt),  men- 
tioned in  the  same  chapter  of  Polybios,  is  a  difierent 
place  from  Genrunium,  which  was,  probably,  lower 
down  on  the  valley  of  the  Uzumi  than  Antipatria 
{^Berdt),  perhaps  near  the  junction  of  the  Ueumi  and 
DepoL  (Leake,  Tror.  m  North,  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
p  327.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERULATA  or  GERULATIS,  a  town  in  Pan. 
nonia,  where  a  Roman  frontier  garrison  was  stationed. 
(/<.  AnL  p.  24  7 :  Not,  Imp.)  It  is  identified  with 
the  modem  CarUmrg  or  (?ro«sror,  and  some  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town  XcprMoAor,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  §  3).  [L.  S.] 

GERUNDA  (ripovt^  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  70 :  £th. 
Gerondenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  small  inland  town 
of  the  Ausetani,  in  the  NE.  comer  of  Hispania  Tar- 
Fsoonensis,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river  Alba  (7Vr), 
and  on  the  high  road  fxt>m  Tarraco  to  Narbo  Martins. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  civitas  Latinorum,  be- 
longing, to-  tlie  conventus  of  Tarraco.  It  stood  on  a 
hill  near'  Gerona.  (Plin.,  Ptol.,  U.  cc ;  Jtm.  AnL 
p.  390;  Tab,  Peut. ;  Goog.  Rav.  iv.  42;  Prudent. 
Peisteph.  iv.  29.  where  it  is  called  porta;  Ukert, 
vol.ii.  pLl.p.426.)  [P.S.] 

GEBU'NIUM  (FfpoiVioy),  a  small  town  or  fortre^a 
of  Apulia,  not  far  from  Larinum,  in  which  Hannibal 
established  his  winter-quarters  after  the  campaign 
against  Fabius,  B.C.  217.  The  Roman  general  en- 
camped at  Calela  in  the  territcny  of  Larinum,  and 
it  was  between  these  two  pkices  that  the  action  took 
place  in  which  Minucius  was  defeated  by  the  Car* 
thaginian  general,  and  saved  only  by  the  timely  as* 
sistance  of  Fabius.  (PoL  iii.  100—102,  105,  107; 
Idv.  xxiL  18,  24 — 28.)  Mo  subsequent  nifntion  uf 
Geranium  b  found  in  ancient  writers;  it  is  termed 
by  Livy  a  "  castellnm  inops  Apuliae"  (xxii.  39),  and 
was  probably  always  a  small  place.  But  its  namo 
(written  Geronum)  is  found  in  the  Tab.  Peut,  which 
places  it  8  M.  P.  frum  Larinum,  on  a  road  Icadijig 
from  tlience  to  Bovianum;  and  this  distance  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Poly  bins  (iii.  100),  that  it 
was  200  stadia  (25  M.P.)  from  Luceria.  Its  site 
is  fixed  by  local  antiquarians  at  a  place  still  called 
Gerione  or  Girone,  between  Casa  Calenda  and 
MontoriOf  where  a  town  or  village  still  existed  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  where  some  ancient  remains 
have  faeeu  found.  This  position  would  appear  to  be 
rather  too  near  Laiinum  (from  which  it  is  only  4 
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miles);  but  Uie  evidence  of  the  name  is  certainly 
strong  in  its  fiiToor.  ClaTerins  is  nndoabtecUy 
wrong  in  transferring  it  to  Dragonara  on  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  Fortore,  which  is  above  16  Roman  miles 
fro.u  Larinnm,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Luceria.  (Cluver.  TtaL  p.  1213;  Roinanelli,  toI.  iii. 
pp.  12—15;  Tria,  Mem.  di  Larino,  pp.  18^23; 
Biondn.  ItaL  JOuitr.  p.  421.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GESDAO  or  GESDAONE,  as  it  appears  in  the 
oblique  case  in  the  Itin.  Jerusalem;  Gascido  in  the 
Table,  which  D'Anyille  read  Gadao.  The  Jeru^lem 
Itin.  places  it  on  a  road  from  Brigantio  {Brianqon) 
to  Sutas  and  it  makes  10  M.  P.  from  Brigantinm  to 
Gesdao,  and  9  from  Gesdao  to  Mutatio  ad  Marts. 
The  Antonine  I  in.  makes  18  M.  P.  from  Brigantio 
to  Ad  Hai-tis,  and  omits  Gesdao.  The  Table  makes 
6  M.  P.  from  Brigantio  to  Alpis  Cottia  (^Mont  Ge- 
nkvre\  and  then  5  M.  P.  to  Gascido,  and  8  irtim 
Oasddo  to  Ad  Martis.  All  these  numbers  agree 
prettj  well,  and  bj  following  the  road  from  Brianqon 
the  position  thus  determined  teems  to  be  Cesano  or 
Sesano  [G.  L.] 

GESHUR.  1.  A  peoide  of  the  south  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  with  the  Phiiuitines  and  Canaanites  (Joth. 
xiii.  3),  apparently  contiguous  to  the  Amalekites, 
against  whom  Dayid  made  hostile  incursions  from 
Zildag  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  (I  Sam. 
zxvii.  8.) 

2.  Another  Bedouin  tribe,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  the  borders  of  the  country  occufHed  by  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  in  the  land  of  Bashan  (^DetO.  ill 
14;  Josh.  zii.  5,  xiii.  11, 13),  in  all  which  passages 
tbey  are  jtnned  with  the  Maachathites.  They  were 
not  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites. 

3.  Geshur  in  Syria  was  apparently  distinct  from 
*lie  last  named.  It  was  governed  by  a  petty  king 
of  its  own,  to  whose  protection  Absalom  fled  after 
tlie  murder  of  his  brother  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37, 
88.  xiv.  23),  his  mother  &Iaacah  being  daughter  to 
Talmai,  kin?  of  Geshur.  [G.  W.] 

GESOCRIBATE,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  appears 
in  the  Table  as  the  termination  of  a  road  from  Julio- 
niagus  (^At^^s)  through  Nantes^  Fannes^  Suliin,  and 
Vorgium.  Walc-kenaer  takes  it  to  be  Brtst.  [Bri- 
VATBS.]  The  first  part  of  this  name  is  the  same  as 
the  first  part  of  Gesoriacum.  [G.  L.] 

GESONIA.  Florus  (iv.  12)  says  that  Drnsus 
established  more  than  fifty  forts  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine;  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  says,  "  Bon- 
nara  et  Gesoniam  cum  pontibus  junxit,  classibusque 
firmavit"  Those  who  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
see  what  has  been  said  on  this  corrupt  passage  may 
consult  Duker's  note.  The  reading  Gesonia  is  very 
doubtful;  and  it  is  equally  doubtful  what  tlie  true 
reading  is:  probably  some  name  ending  in  cwn^  so 
that  it  would  be  "  Bonnam  et  G . . . .  cum  pontibus 
junxit"  Cluverius  put  Moguntiacnm  in  pbice  of 
"  Gesoniam  cum."  D'Anville  is  here  misled  by 
trusting,  after  his  fashion,  to  resembhince  of  names. 
He  saw  on  the  map  a  place  called  Zotu,  un  be  lias 
it,  below  Cologne;  and  "  it  seems  that  the  name 
Zona  preserves  some  analogy  to  that  of  Gesonia." 
[Gk.s<»kiacum.]  [G.  L.] 

GESORIACUM  or  BOKO'NIA  ^Boulogne),  a 
place  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Gallia.  Mela  says  (iii. 
2):  *'  From  the  Osismii  the  face  of  tlie  Gallic  shore 
luoks  to  the  north,  and  reaches  to  the  Morini,  tlie  nv 
motest  of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  it  contains  nothini; 
that  is  better  known  than  the  port  Gesoriacnm." 
This  was  the  port  from  which  the  emperor  Claudius 
embarked  for  Britain.  (Suet  ClawL  c.  1 7.)    A  road 
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in  the  Antonine  Itin.  passes  fnon  Bagaeam  (BaiMy), 
through  Castellnm  (CocseO  and  Tamenna  (7V- 
roiienns),  to  Gesoriacum.  The  Table  has -4  he  tasm 
road,  with  the  remark  that  Geaogiacnm  (Geaoria- 
cnm)  was  thea  called  Booonia^  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  3) 
has  **  Gesoriarnm,  a  naval  place  of  tlie  Morini,*  be* 
tween  Portas  Itius  and  ttw  river  Tabndas  or  T»- 
bullas.  But  Boulogne  is  south  of  the  Itius^  Pfioy 
(iv.  16)  makes  the  shortest  pass^^  from  Gesoriacnm 
to  Britain  to  be  50  M.  P. ;  whk^  is  too  ranch,  as 
D'AnviUe  remarks,  whether  we  measure  to  Dooer  tg 
to  ffythe^  where  he  erraneoosly  supposed  that  Caessr 
landed.  Bui  Pliny's  measurement  is  probably  made 
to  Rutupiae  {Riekborowfk)^  near  Samiwick,  wh^^e 
the  Romans  had  a  fortified  post,  and  which  was  their 
landing-place  from  Gallia.  This  wiMild  make  Pliny  s 
distance  nearer  the  tmth,  thoa?h  still  too  mndi. 
Gesoriacum  is  also  the  "  Portns  Morinorum  Britannia 
cum  "  of  Pliny  (iv.  23),  as  appears  from  his  giving 
the  length  of  Gallia  to  the  Ocean  al«^g  a  line  from 
the  Alpes  "  per  Lugdunum  ad  portum  Marinaroni 
Britannicum."  There  was  a  district  (pagns)  roond 
Gesoriacum,  named  from  the  town. 

Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  21)  states  that  the  Romas 
senate  voted  that  a  triumj^l  arch  sboald  be  erected 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius  cm  the  spot  from 
which  he  sailed  to  Britain ;  and  if  this  is  true,  it  wss 
erected  at  Boulogne,  or  that  was  the  {dai'e  where  it 
was  intended  to  be  erected.  D'Anville  follows  other 
writers  in  supposing  that  the  Pharos  or  tower  wiikfa 
Caligula  erected  on  this  coast,  whence  be  tneoared 
an  invasion  of  Britain,  was  at  Bomlognt,  (SoeC 
CaUg.  c.  45.)  But  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  except 
the  &ct  of  there  having  been  an  old  tower  at  Sos- 
logns  near  the  sea  up  to  the  end  of  the  sereutenith 
century.  Eginhard,  the  biographer  of  Ch«4eniagne, 
speaks  of  the  em})eror  repsiring^  this  tower,  and  of 
its  being  an  ancient  construction. 

Walckenaer  ((?^o^.,<fe.  vol.  i.  p.  454)  observes  that 
there  is  no  historical  record  of  the  name  GeBwiaram 
being  changed  to  Bonoiia;  and  be  presamcs  clL^a 
Bononia  was  the  name  of  another  part  of  the  t»«ni, 
or  of  a  town  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  port.  This 
eonjectnre  *^  is  Cfinfirmed  by  a  passage  of  FlonB  (ir. 
12)  which  no  commentator  or  editor  has  undeistood, 
and  which  has  often  been  spoiled  by  corruptioais  more 
or  less  improbable."  He  reads  the  passage  thu»: 
"  Bononiam  et  Gessoriacum  pontibus  junxit,  elasia- 
busque  firmavif  But  he  does  not  say  what  aa> 
thority  he  has  for  "  Bononia;"  and  we  have  obaerred 
[Gbsonl\]  that  the  other  name  is  uncertain.  Any 
person  may  see  that  Flcntis  in  this  passage  b  speak- 
ing of  Uie  Rhine,  and  not  of  the  coast.  Be»ideN  the 
notion  of  enumerating  among  the  great  expi<HU  of 
Drnsus  the  making  bridges  over  the  Liane,  the  small 
river  of  Bouk^e,  is  rather  ridiculous.  This  ts  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  tbis  laborious  geographer 
has  disfxirered  what  never  existed.  He  adds  that 
in  the  little  place  called  Portel,  at  the  foot  of  the  htU 
of  Bouiognty  and  half  a  league  fnnn  the  towD,  titers 
were  discovered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  I7tb  ceu- 
tury.  a  lai^  wall  exceedingly  hard,  three  pieoe»  of 
marble  seven  feet  long,  and  a  sarcophagus  of  a  sngte 
piece,  well  worked ;  all  which  he  supposes  to  eaofirm 
his  conjecture. 

Buiioiiia  is  named  Oceanensis  on  a  medal  of  Coo- 
status  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  Bononia  of  Italy. 
At  this  time  the  name  Bononia  was  probably  the  tmty 
name  used;  and  so  Ammianus  calls  it  (xx.  9X  *^ 
Zosimus  (vi.  2),  who,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  adty 
of  Lower  Germania,  tMugb  he  knew  it  wia  on  tim 
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roast.  CoDstantme  pused  oftr  from  Britain  to 
Bouonia,  and  this  was  probabty  the  regular  landing- 
place  from  Britain  since  the  time  of  Claudius.  It 
appears,  indeed,  as  the  naval  stadun  on  this  coast, 
fur  Carausius  was  set  oter  the  fleet  at  Bononia  to 
protect  the  Belgic  and  Armoric  shore  against  the 
Franks  and  Saxons.     (Entrop.  iz.  21.) 

There  are  no  Boman  buildings  at  Boulogne.  The 
tower,  already  mentioned,  is  entirely  gone.  It  was 
no  doubt  a  Roman  worlc.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury Roman  medals  and  tombs  have  been  discovered 
at  Boulogne^  and  other  remains.  [G.  L.] 

GESSORIENSES,  a  civitas  Latma,  in  the  con- 
ventns  of  Tarmoo  and  the  province  of  Hispania 
Tarraconen>is.  (Pliii.  iii.  S.  s.  4.)  Ukert  conjectures 
that  their  city  stood  in  the  district  between  the 
Sicoris  and  Nucaria,  where  inscriptions  and  coins 
have  been  fotmd  bearing  the  names  Aesonensis 
and  Jbssoneicsis.  (Muratori,  Nov.  The*,  p.  1021, 
n>«.  2, 3  ;  Spon.  Mi$c.  Erud,  Ani,  p.  188 ;  Cellar. 
Not  Orb.  vol.  L  pp.  118,  1 19 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  452.)  [P.  S.] 

GETAE.     [Dacia.] 

GKTHSE'MANE.     [Jerusalem.] 

GKVrNI  (ri}omvo/),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
population  of  European  Sarmatia  (iit.  5.  §  24)  lyini; 
to  the  north  of  the  Carpiani,  and  the  south  of  the 
BtHiini  (JAv^ivol).  Buchowinia  is  as  likely  a  place 
as  any  for  these  Gevini.  The  name  of  this  locality 
ia  generally  deduced  from  Buch^ssBeech-tree^  so  that 
its^the  land  of  the  beeches.  But  the  word  Buch  is 
German ;  whereas  Buchowinia  is  Slavonic  Now  if 
we  allow  onnelvea  to  suppose  the  root  gevm  to  be  a 
geoffraphieal  term  (i.  e.  the  name  of  a  tract  of  land), 
we  have  a  better  derivation.  No  habit  is  commoner 
with  the  Slavic  populations  than  to  prefix  to  a 
noun  denoting  a  locality  the  preposition  po  (&o)a3 
on.  Hence  Po^marcmia  is  the  country  on  the  sea: 
a  population  on  the  Elbe  (in  Slavonic,  Laba)  was 
called  the  Po-labmgL  As  examples  of  this  kind 
may  be  multiplied,  the  hypothesis  that  the  Buchow- 
inia is  the  countxj  of  the  population  on  the  Gevin 
{po  gevm)  becomes  allowable.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GEZER  (ra(f»,  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvi.  10  as  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  tributary  to  the  Israelites  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  (Comp.  Judges^  i.  29.)  It  was 
uken  and  burnt  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
given  to  his  son-in-law  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it. 
(1  Kings,  ix.  15 — 17.)  In  the  la^t  passage  it  is 
joined  with  Bethoron  the  nether,  with  which  it  also 
occurs  in  Josh.  xvi.  3,  where  the  order  shows  that 
it  was  situated  between  Bethoron  and  the  coast. 
Consistently  with  this,  Gazer  or  Gazara  is  placed  by 
EuKebius  and  St.  Jerome  4  miles  north  of  Nicopoli^i 
[Emma us,  2.]  {OnamasL  s.  v.)  It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Gadarus  of  Strabo,  in  the  neighbourhood 
f*f  Jamnia.  otherwise  called  Gadara.  (Reland,  Paiae«^. 
pp.  484.  678—680.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEAH  (LXX.  ra€ad:  Eth.  ra^oOtriy r),  caUed 
also  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xiiL  2)  and  Gibeah 
of  Saul  (1  Sam,  xi.  4),  TaSaBtraovKri  by  Johephus, 
who  in  one  place  states  its  distance  30  stadia  from 
Jerusalem  (A  J.  v.  2.  §  1)  and  in  another  only  20 
(^Ant.T.2.  §  8).  It  obtained  a  bad  notoriety  in 
very  early  times,  in  the  matter  recorded  in  Judges^ 
xix.  XX.,  which  resulted  in  its  entire  destruction.  It 
wa*  the  native  place  of  SauL  (1  iSlom.  x.  26,  xi.  4.) 
It  was  obviously  nigh  to  Banuh  (Judges,  xix.  13), 
and  on  the  high  road  to  Nablouse  between  Jerusalem 
and  Ramah.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.  J,  L  c)  This  makes 
against  its  identity  with  th«  modem  village  of /e6a\ 
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which  no  doiibt  marks  the  mt»  of  the  ancient  Geba, 
sitnated  as  it  is  on  the  direct  road  betveen  Midimash 
and  Jerusalem.  (See  Isaiah,  x.  28,  29.)  Ramah  and 
Gibeah  of  Saul  were  not  in  the  line  of  march  of  the 
invading  anny  from  the  north,  bnt  from  their  con- 
tiguity to  it  naturally  shared  in  the  panic.  Gibeah 
then  must  be  sought  to  the  west  of  the  modem 
Jeba\  and  on  the  direct  Nablouse  road ;  and  there  is 
a  remarkable  conical  hill,ccwipicttons  from  Jerusalem, 
close  to  the  high  road,  about  the  stated  distance 
from  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  an  ancient  city,  as  its  modern  name  indicates. 
Accordingly,  in  consistency  with  the  above  notices, 
though  inconsistently  with  himself,  Dr.  Robinson 
decides  for  Tukilel-FiiU  (more  properly  Tell-el- 
Full)  as  the  representative  oif  Gibeah  of  SauL  (  The- 
ological  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  645.)  [G.  W."] 

GIBEON  (LXX.  Ta€aiiy:  Eth.  ra«a»ycin}T), 
the  metropolis  and  royal  city  of  the  Hivites,  strongly 
fortified;  whose  inhabitants,  having  deceived  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua,  were  allowed  to  live  under 
bondage,  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  Chephirah, 
Beeroth,  and  Jirjath-jearim :  t(^ether  with  which,  it 
was  sssigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Jo^A.  ix.,  x. 
2,  xviii.  25.)  It  was  a  priestly  city  (Josh.  xxi.  1 7), 
which  may  account  for  the  tabernacle  being  plaoad 
there,  prior  to  its  removal  to  the  temple  prepared 
for  it  at  Jerusalem.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  1.  37 — 40,  xxi« 
29 ;  2  Chrm,  i.  2—6 ;  1  Kings,  viu.  4,  &c.)  **  Jo- 
sephus,  in  one  place,  gives  the  distiuice  of  Gabaon 
from  Jerusalem  at  50  stadia,  and  in  another  at  40 
stadia.  (B.  J,  ii.  19.  §  1,  id  nl.  vii.  1 1.  §  7.)  Euse- 
bins  places  Gibeon  4  Roman  miles  west  (^  Bethel, 
while  the  corresponding  article  of  Jerome  sets  it  at 
the  same  distance  on  the  east  (^Onomasi.  s. «.  To- 
tfowy.)  The  text  of  Jerome  is  here  probably  cor- 
rupted." (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iL  p.  137.  n.  2.) 
Its  site  is  fixed  by  Josh.  x.  10,  11,  where  the 
Philistines,  on  their  rout  at  Gibeon,  retreat  to  the 
plain  by  Bethoron.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  19.  §  1.) 
Accordingly,  on  the  camel-rosd  between  Jafia  and 
Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Lydda  and  the  two  Bethorons, 
we  find  a  modern  village  named  elJtb,  situated  on 
a  rocky  eminence,  and  exhibiting  traces  of  an  ancient 
city.  It  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  2)  hours, 
by  the  nearest  route,  which  would  equal  60  stadia. 
It  has  a  fine  fountain  of  water,  which  discharges 
itself  into  a  cave  excavated  so  as  to  form  a  large 
subterranean  reservoir,  near  which  are  the  remains 
of  another  open  reservoir,  about  120  feet  in  length 
by  100  in  breadth,  doubtless  intended  to  receive  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  cavern.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  136—138.)  This  may  be  the  Pool 
of  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  ii.  13),  called  in  Jeremiah  "  the 
great  waters  in  Gibeon"  (xU.  12).  [G.  W.] 

GIBLITES.    [Byblos] 

GIFIL  (Jomand.  de  Get.  22 ;  Gilpit,  Geog.  Rap.), 
a  river  of  Dacia,  which  has  not  at  j^^sent  been  iden- 
tified. [E.B.J.] 

GIGLIUS  (t^  riyXiop  Spos,  vulgo  riyioi^),  a 
mountain  in  the  interior  of  CyrenMca.  (Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  20.)  [P.  S.] 

GIGCNIS  PROM,  (riytnfis  ixpa,  Etgm.  Mag. 
s.  V,  ^Wfupts,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  23),  a  promontory  on 
the  coast  of  the  Crosssea,  in  Macedonia,  with  a 
town  GiooKUB  (riyttvos,  Steph.  B.),  to  which  the 
Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against 
Perdiocas,  marched  in  three  days  fromBeraes.  (Thnc. 
i.  61.)  It  appears,  from  the  order  of  the  names  in 
Herodotus  (vii.  123),  that  it  was  to  the  8.  of  Caps 
Aeoeium,  the  great  Karabumui  hence  its  litaatiaD 
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was  nearly  that  of  Cape  ApamomL    (Leake,  JVoHti> 
em  Qrteee,  toL  in.  p.  452.)  [E.  B.  J.3 

GIGONUS.     [Glooms  Pbox.] 

GIGURRL  rAsTURBs.] 

GIHON.      [JRRUSALBM.] 

GILBOA  MONS  (rcA«oi4  Spos),  a  lofw  moantain 
district  to  the  south-east  of  the  plun  of  Esdraelon, 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  isfiunous  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Israelites  under  Saul  and  Jonathan,  bj 
the  Philistine  hosts.  (1  Sam.  zxviii.  4,  zxzi.)  From 
this  fact  thej  are  called  6fni  kKKo^Kmif  (alienige- 
iiamm  montes)  bj  Eosebius,  who  places  them  six 
miles  from  Scythopolis,  where  a  lai^e  village  named 
Gelbus  (rcXtfovt)  existed  in  his  day.  This  village 
still  exists,  under  the  name  of  JtXbin^  and  serves  to 
identify  the  monntun  tract  which  it  occujaes  as  the 
Homit  Gilboa  of  Scriptur*.  The  road  from  Beiaan 
(Scythopdis)  to  Jenln  passes  near  this  village,  and 
ofver  the  mountains.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  157, 170.)  The  village  of  Jej^un,  howeva*,  '*]ies 
south  of  Takooah,  on  the  western  declivity  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  and  nat  on  the  east  side,  as  it  is  marked  in 
Robinson's  map.**  (Dr.  Schultz,  in  Williams,  Holg 
City,  vol.  i.  p.  469.)  [G.  W,] 

GILEAD.    [PaLAEstika.] 

6ILGAL  (rciA7aAa,LXX;  ToKytivBjAToKy^v, 
Kusebb),  the  first  station  of  the  Israelites  after 
crossing  the  Jordan,  and,  therefore,  between  Jericho 
and  that  river,  **in  the  east  border  of  Jericha** 
(Josft.  iv.  19.)  It  was  here  that  the  twelve  atones 
taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  were  deposited, 
that  the  first  passover  was  celebrated  in  the  promised 
land,  and  the  ordiaance  of  circumcision  renewed, 
ffom  which  last  circumstance  the  platx  derived  its 
name.  "  This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach 
of  Egypt  from  off  you  ;  wherefore,  the  name  of  the 
place  is  called  Gilgal  (i.  e.  roUutg)  unto  this  day." 
(v.  9.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  head-quarters  of 
Joshua  during  the  subjugation  of  the  bind  (ix.  6, 
X.  6.  43),  and  was  prolMibly  invested  with  a  sacred 
character  from  that  time  forward  :  for  there  Samuel 
judged,  in  hin  annual  circuit  (1  Sam.  v.L  16);  th<>re 
lie  publicly  iuau^uratod  ttie  kin;;dom  (xi.  14,  15); 
and  there  he  commanded  Saul  to  await  his  arrival, 
when  he  should  come  to  offer  sacrifice  (x.  8.  xiii.  4, 
&c.).  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  2  miles  from 
Jericho  {^Onomast,  ».  v.);  but  Joseph  us,  witli  greater 
siiow  of  accuracy,  places  it  10  stadia  from  Jericho, 
and  50  from  the  Jordan  (AnL\.  I.  §  4).  It  was 
a  desert  place  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  but  regarded 
with  great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  aS  the 
country.  No  traces  of  an  ancient  city  can  now  be 
di2>ct»vered  between  the  site  of  Jericho,  which  is 
clearly  identified,  and  tlie  river.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  S  Ku^s,  ii.  1, 
where  there  was  a  school  of  the  prophets  (iv.  38),  is 
identical  witli  the  one  above  noticed.  Etisebius 
alludes  to  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  (s.  v.), 
whoee  site  is  still  nuu*ked  by  the  large  modem  village 
of  JUgtlia^  to  the  left  of  the  Nablu*  mad,  about  2 
hours  north  of  Bethel.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
81  82.)  Tlii.<4  is  poMstbly  tiie  Gilgal  mentioned  in 
iMut.  xL  29,  30,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Gerizim ;  a  notable  difficulty,  which  Eusebius  and 
St.  Jerome  propose  to  solve  by  transferring  these 
mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Another 
modem  village  of  the  same  name  near  the  cttast,  a 
little  south  of  Antipatris,  seems  to  indicate  the  site 
of  a  third  town  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  **  the  Gilgal  of  Nehemiak,  xii.  29  and 
of  1  Mace.  ix.  2  may  be  referred  to  the  place  so 


called  m  the  western  plain,  near  Antipatris     (B^ 
Ret.  vol.  iL  p.  287.  n.  3.)  [G.  W. 

QILIGAMHAE  (rJu>iMifaa«,  HettjiL  t«.  16^. 
riXrf6ft€aif  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  a  Libyan  people,  «!» 
dwelt  originally  on  the  N.  coast  of  Libya,  W.  oif  the 
Adthmachidab,  as  fitf  as  the  island  of  Aphroli&as, 
W.  of  theportof  Cyrene;  but  were  aflerwanls  pofebed 
back  by  the  GredL  settkra  to  the  imier  parts  m 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica.  [P.  S-j 

GINDANES  (rirSorcr  or  TiFSoMf),  a  Ubyaa 
people,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Macas,  and  S.  of  tha 
Tripolis  in  the  Begio  Syrtica;  and  of  whose  caatoma 
some  curious  particnlaxa  are  given  bj  Herodotna 
(iv.  176  ;  Ste|A.  B.  a  ».).  [P.  S.] 

GINDARUS  (rlrSopof),  a  dty  of  the  Syrian  dis- 
trict of  Cturhestica  ;  an  acropolis,  and  reaort  of 
robbers,  aocoiding  to  Strabo  (p.  751.)  Ptoksiy, 
however,  places  a  city  of  thtt  name  in  the  dxstrict 
of  Selencis  (v.  15).  [G.W.J 

GIB  FL.;  GIRA  METBOPOLia    [Libta.] 

GIRBA.    [Menikx.! 

GIRGASHITES  (Ttpjtirtuoi),  one  of  the  aevrn 
idolatrous  nations  descended  from  Canaan  ((res.  x. 
16),  and  dispossessed  by  the  chiklren  of  LnW 
(JofA.  xxiv.  11).  They  do  not  occur  in  the  li»u  ia 
Exodutf  iii.  8,  17,  or  Deutenmomg^  xx.  17;  i»ir  is 
there  any  indicjitioo  of  their  positkm  in  Palaestim. 
Dr.  Wells  supposes  them  to  hare  been  a  &iiuly  xi 
the  tribe  of  the  Uirites;  as  in  nine  out  of  ten  pUifs 
where  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  reckoned  they  are 
omitted,  while  in  the  tenth,  where  they  are  in- 
serted, the  fiivites  are  omit!cd.  [G.  W.] 

GIRGIRI  M.  {rh  rfpipt  Ift  rifryvfut  <p9s),  • 
mountain  of  Libya  Interior,  above  the  Bepo  Syrtica. 
containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Cuttps.  (PioL 
iv.  6.  §§  11, 17.)  It  is  probably  the  Muoa  Gyri  of 
Pliny  (v.  5)  and  the  Gratiaruk  Collis  of  He- 
rodotus. [P.  &] 

GITANAE,  a  town  of  Epirus,  described  by  Livy 
as  being  near  Corcyra,  and  about  10  miles  fracn  the 
coast.  (Liv.  xlii.  38.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  atnr 
other  ancient  writer,  and  it  has  theivfoce  been  coe- 
jectured  that  the  word  is  a  corrupt  ftam  of  Cbytoe, 
which  Ephorus  spoke  of  as  a  place  in  Epims  colo- 
nised by  the  CUzomenii.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  Xirrar ; 
Leake,  Northern  6'reece,  vol  I  p^  76.) 

GITTITES  (Pceoios),  the  ethnic  of  Gatb.  (9&ak 
vi.  10,  11,  xxi.  19.)     [Gath.] 

GLANDUdA'BIUM.    [Gaixascia.] 

GLANIS.    [CiJixia.] 

GLANNIBANTA,  in  Britain,  the  fam  in  the 
Notitiaof Clanovrntuui.  [Clakovextok.]  [B.GX.  ^ 

GLANUM  (FAor^y  :  Eih.  Glanicoa),  ia  one  <if 
the  five  towns  which  Ptulemy  (ii.  10.  §  15)  mentvcs 
in  the  ooimtiy  of  the  Salyes  in  Gallia  NartK)oea<^. 
Pliny  (iiL  4)  enumerates  it  among  the  Oppida  La- 
tina  of  Narbonensis,  and  calls  it  Glannra  Livii,  a 
name  due,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  Liviua  Drusns,  who 
settled  a  colony  here  about  B.  c  4.  Glaanm  U 
pUced  in  the  Antonine  lUu.  on  a  road  from  Cabehi  * 
{Cavaillon)  to  Ajekte  (Ariet):  it  U  16  M.P.  fiua 
Cabellio  to  Glanum,  and  12  from  Glanom  to  I'jra- 
giuum.  [Ernaoixuii.]  The  Table  has  the  mudt 
route  and  the  same  nantcs,  — but  it  makea  12  M  P. 
from  Cabellio  to  Glanum,  and  8  finom  Gbaura  to 
Ernaginum  ;  and  these  distances  appear  to  be 
correct.  Glanum  is  the  viUage  of  ^  tfeii,  which 
is  proved  by  an  inscriptkm  found  there  with  the 
woitls  "  ReipuUicae  Glanicorum  **  on  it.  The  exact 
site  of  GUnnm  ia  above  a  mile  south  of  St  Hmti, 
near  which  there  are  at  praMot,  in  «  geod  state  d 
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preHervmtion,  a  Roman  maaaolenm,  and  abo  a  Roman 
triamphal  arch,  which  are  engimred  in  aeveiml  works. 
(Mhn.  de  FAead,  torn.  vii.  p.  268 ;  MiUin,  Foyage 
dant  leg  Depart.  MerkUontmaB,  torn.  iii.  p.  394. 
p(.  63.  fig.  1.) 

The  triumphal  arch  is  much  damaged.  The  lower 
part  coDtaiiui  eight  colomns,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
arch,  or  foar  on  each  front;  and  four  has-ieliefs 
withoQt  inscripUoiis :  the  flgores,  which  are  above 
aiz  feet  high,  represent  captires  chained,  men  and 
women ;  0DI7  two  heads  are  entire.  A  garland  of 
leaves  end  frnits^  scnlptnred  with  great  dkill,  onia- 
nients  the  arduTolt.  In  the  interooluroniations 
there  are  the  remains  of  conBohs,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, supported  statues.  The  building,  which  is 
called  a  mausoleum,  b  about  60  feet  high,  rssting  on 
a  square  base  formed  of  large  stones,  aiad  consisting 
of  three  storiea  or  stsges.  The  lowest  u  a  qua- 
drangular stjlobate,  on  the  upper  part  of  each  free 
of  which  is  a  bas-refiet  The  next  stage,  which  is 
also  square  in  the  plan,  has  four  open  faces,  and 
fluted  pillars  engaged,  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  third  stage  rests  on  a  circular  basement,  above 
which  are  ten  fluted  columns  with  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals, surmounted  by  an  entabUitnre,  above  which 
is  a  kind  of  dome.  This  third  stage  is  a  kind  of 
little  temple,  with  open  spaces  between  the  columns. 
The  friezes  and  the  archivolts  are  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  There  were  two  male  figures  in  this 
little  temple  clothed  with  the  toga,  which  used  to 
rest  against  the  columns,  where  they  had  fallen  or 
been  Uirown  down.  Thej  have  been  set  again  on 
their  base,  and  the  hesds  have  been  restored ;  but, 
as  generally  happens,  the  heads  make  a  miserable 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  figures.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  building  is  a  tomb,  though  some 
writers  deny  it  But  it  has  the  following  inscription, 
as  reported  in  a  recent  work:  sex.  l.  m.  iyliki 
c.  F.  PARBimBVB.  8VSI8.  The  three  names  appear 
to  be  Seztus,  Lucius,  and  Marcus  named  Julil;  and 
the  c.  r.  signify  "  curaverunt  faciendum.**  It  b, 
therefore,  clearly  a  monumental  building.  On  Italian 
aepulchral  inscriptions  "  fecemnt**  or  *'  fecit"  b  the 
common  expression;  but  "faciendum  curaverunt" 
also  occurs.  (Fabretti,  Inter,  AnL^  ^c,  Romae,  1699, 
p.  358,  &c.)  Perhaps  some  careless  copier  of  the 
inscription  has  put  the  o.  before  the  f.  It  b  a  con- 
clusion of  some  French  writers,  which  must  be 
rejected,  that  the  Jnlii  who  erected  thb  monument 
were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Julii.  Some  even  conclude  that  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dictator  Caesar  and  of  Augustus.  They 
further  conclude,  without  thdr  premises,  that  it  was 
erected  in  the  first  century  of  the  Chrbtian  aera, 
and  that  the  bas-reliefs  represent  the  conquests  of 
Caesar  in  Gallia.  It  was  usual  for  Galli  to  take 
the  names  of  their  Roman  patrons;  and  these  Julii 
may  be  Galli  whose  ancestors  bad  received  some 
favour  from  the  dictator,  and  probably  the  Roman 
citizenship.  The  style  of  the  edifice  certainly  shows 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  a  late  period  of  the  empire; 
and  that  b  all  that  we  can  say. 

A  silver  coin  of  Glanum  b  mentioned,  with  the 
stamp  of  Massilia  and  the  legend  rAoviicwy,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  thb  place  was  at  some 
time  dependent  on  Massilia.  (D*Anville,  Notice^Sfc; 
Walckenaer,  Giog^^  vol.  IL  p.  214;  Ukert, Gailieny 
p.  435;  Richard  et  Hocquart,  Guide  du  Voifogeur^ 
frc.)  [G.  L.] 

GLA'PHYRAE  (rXw^vpoO,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Boebe  and  lolcos 
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(il  ii.  712;  oomp.  Steph.  B.«.v.),but  of  which  the 
name  does  not  subsequently  occur.  Leake  con- 
jectures that  it  b  represented  by  the  Hellenic  ruina 
situated  upon  one  of  the  hilb  above  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  KdprenOf  between  Boebe  and  I(^cos.  The 
entire  circuit  of  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
may  be  traced,  and  on  its  lower  side  part  of  the  wall 
b  still  standing.  (Leakey  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  432.) 

GLAUCANITAE,  or  GLAUSAE  (rAavjcoyirai, 
or  rAauaot,  Arrian,  v.  20),  the  name  of  a  people 
conquered  by  Alexander  during  hb  Indian  expedi- 
tion. They  appear  to  have  lived  near  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes.  Alexander  gave  their  country  to  Poms. 
Arrian  says  that  the  name  b  written  Gluucanicae 
by  Arbtohulus,  and  Glausae  by  Ptolemy.        [V.] 

GLAUCONNK'SUS.     [Euboba,  p.  872,  a.] 

GLAUCUS  (rxawrof).  There  are  no  less  than 
fbor  rivers  of  thb  name  in  Asia  Minor:  1.  A  tribu- 
taiy  of  the  Phasb  in  Colchis,  now  called  Tchoroctou. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  498;  Plin.  vl.  4.)  2.  One  of  the  two 
small  rivers  by  the  union  of  which  the  Apeorrhus  or 
Acampsb,  in  Pontus,  b  formed.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  7.) 
3.  A  tributary  of  the  Maeander  in  Phrygia,  nut  far 
from  Eumeneia.  (Plin.  v.  29.)  There  are  coins 
with  the  name  of  thb  river.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  157.)  4.  A  river  in  Lycia,  on  the  frontier  of 
Caria,  which  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Tehnissus, 
whence  that  bay  b  sometimes  called  Simte  Ghucue, 
(Plin.  vl  29 ;  Quint  Smym.  Poethom,  iv.  6,  foil.; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  651.)  The  modem  name  of  the  bay 
b  Makri,  Steph.  B.  mentions  a  8^/401  TXo&kou, 
which  was  probably  a  phuse  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  [L.  S  ] 

GLAUCUS,  a  river  of  Achaia.  [Achaia,  p. 
IS,  b.] 

GLESSARIA  INSULA.     [AuflrrBBAViA.] 

GLINDITIONES,  a  people  or  town  of  Illyricum 
(Plin.  iiL  22),  probably  represented  by  Ljubn^e  in 
the  Bertegowina.  [£.  B.  J.] 

GLISAS  (rxfirat  or  VKivcasi  Eth.  r\todvTios% 
an  ancient  town  of  Bueotia,  mentioned  by  Humer  in 
the  same  line  with  Plataea  (72.  ii.  504),  and  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  place  where  the  Epigoui 
fought  against  the  Thebans,  and  where  the  Argive 
chiefii  were  buried  who  M\  in  the  battle.  (Paus.  i. 
44.  §  4,  ix.  5.  §  13,  ix.  8.  §  6,  ix.  9.  §  4,  ix.  19. 
§  2.)  Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  the  i-oad  from 
Thebes  to  Chalcb,  says  that  Glisas  was  situated  be- 
yond Teumessus,  at  the  dbtance  of  seven  stadia  from 
the  latter  place;  that  above  Gli>as  rose  Mount  Hy- 
patus,  from  which  flowed  the  torrent  Tbermodon. 
(Pans.  ix.  19.  §2.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  412)  places  it 
on  Mt  Hypatus,  and  Herodotus  (ix.  43)  describes 
the  Tbermodon  as  flowing  between  Glisas  and  Ta- 
nagra.  Leake  identifies  Glisas  with  the  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  the  torrent  of  PUUandki,  above  which  ri2>es 
the  mountain  of  Siamatdy  the  ancient  UypHtu^. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  250.) 

GLOTA.     [Clota.] 

GLYCYS  LIMKN.     [Achkron,  p.  1 9.  a.] 

GLY'PPIA  or  GLY'MPIA  (FAuirirla,  I'aus.  iii. 
22.  §  8),  a  village  of  Laconia,  situated  near  the 
frontien  of  Argolis.  Glyppu  b  the  name  in  Pau- 
sanias, who  simply  describe  it  as  situated  in  the  in- 
terior above  Marius.  It  appears  to  be  the  same 
pboe  as  the  fortress  called  PAvfiircrr  by  Polybius, 
who  places  it  near  the  borders  of  the  Argeb  and 
Laconia,  and  who  relates  that  the  Messenians  were 
defieated  here  in  B.  c.  218  by  the  Spartans,  when 
they  were  endeavouring,  by  a  round-about  mareh 
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from  Teiren,  to  peiietittte  iutu  tlie  snoihem  valley  uf 
tlie  Eurotatf.  (Poiyb.  v.  20.)  It  is  «lao  mentioned 
on  another  occasion  by  Pulybiiu  (iv.  36).  The  an- 
cient town  is  pruhably  re|>rebent(d  bj  the  Hellenic 
remains  at  Lympidda,  which  \»  probably  a  eomption 
of  the  ancient  name.  The  tiititnct  south  uf  Zym- 
piada  ia  called  O'^mpo^khoria^  which  name  would 
iieem  to  indicate  that  one  uf  the  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  bore  the  nains  of  Olympus  in  ancient 
tinies.  Leake  indeed  conjectures'  that  VKvitxia  wait 
fJie  ancient  local  form  of  'OAi/ftvlOf  and  conisequently 
that  Lgmpidda  and  (XUfmpo-hhoria  may  both  origi- 
nate in  the  loune  ancient  name  Olympia  having  the 
local  form  of  Glympia.  (Boblaye,  Reeherehiea^  4^ 
p.  36S ;  Leake,  Pdoponmegiacay  p.  362 ;  Gurtina, 
Pdopcmnesoi,  vol.  iu  p.  303.) 

GNOSUS,  GNOSSU&  [Ckosus.] 
GOBAEUM  (r^fouor  Upov),  ia  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  8.  §  1)  in  Gallia  Lugdnnen&is,  and  it  is  the 
most  webtem  part  of  Gallia.  D'Anville  oondndes 
that  it  is  Finittert  or  Mahi,  oommooly  called 
PomU  SL  MatkUu.  It  it*  certainly  aome  point 
between  the  PttlnU  de  PenmarcAe  and  the  place 
where  the  French  coast  turns  eaet.  Goeeellin  and 
others  make  it  the  cape  on  which  stands  the  light 
o(  AudterM,  and  which  terminates  on  the  east  the 
road  of  Gt^ettan.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  name 
helps  to  a  pnibable  conclusion.  [G.  L] 

G0BANN10,in  Britain,mentionedmth6l2tb  Iti- 
nerary,  probablyssAber-^aiwRfijf  in  Wales.  [R.G.L.] 
GOG  ANA  {rdywa,  Arrian,  Ind,  c  38),  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Penis,  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Kearchos  <tinie,  at  the  month  of  a  small  stream  or 
torrent  called  the  Areon.  it  is  now  called  KonkLn. 
(Vincent,  Voy.  of  Searthut^  voL  i.  p.  385.)  [V.] 
GOGAHE'NE  (rwyo^i}!^),  a  canton  of  Armenia, 
wliich  Strabo  (xi  p.  528)  pbces  to  the  N.  of  the 
Crrus.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Armenian  Koukar  or 
Kowkarfhy  and  is  rqtresented  by  the  modern 
AhhaUtkhai^  lying  between  (rtiria,  ImntHa^  Geor>- 
pitij  and  the  river  Jor6L  St.  Martin  (Afem.  tur 
rArmenie^  vol.  i.  p.  81)  corrects  the  reading  *ntf«- 
pnvol  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantiom  («.  v.)  into  r«rya- 
pT}¥oL  [£.  B.  J.] 

GOLGI  (ro\7o( :  Eth.  T6Kyios^  ToKyia,  PoA- 
ynit,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of  Cypms,  famous  fur  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite  (Tlieocr.  xv.  100;  Lyoophr. 
589 ;  CatuU.  xxzvi.  15,  NupL  PtL  et  TkeL  96), 
which,  according  to  legend,  had  existed  here  even 
before  its  introiduction  at  Papliue  hj  Agapenor. 
(Piiiusan  viii.  5.  §  2.)  The  town  is  mentioned  by 
Pliiiy  (v.  35);  but  its  position  is  not  known.  (En- 
gel,  KyproM,  voL  L  p.  145,  voL  ii.  p.  81.)  [E.B.J.] 
GOLGOTHA  MONS.  [Jkbusalkm.] 
GOLOE.     [Cabylb.] 

GOMPHI  (P(iM<^o<,^trab.  iz.  p.  437;  Steph.  B. 
t.  V. :  Eth.  rofjupdsy  FofAtptuSf  Gomphensis),  a  town 
of  Histineotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  iip<tn  a  tributaiy 
of  the  Peneiiis,  and  near  the  fixmtiers  of  Athamania 
and  Dul'ipia.     Its  position  made  it  a  place  of  histori- 
cal importanco,  since  it  guanled  two  of  the  chief 
pa.Hses  into  the  Thessalian  plains :  **  that  of  Mtudkiy  j 
distant  two  miles,  which  was  the  exit  from  Dolopia, 
and  (he  pass  of  Portes,  at  a  distance  of  four  miles, 
which  led  into  Athamania,  and  through  that  pro- 
Tinoe  to  Anibracia.**  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol. 
iv.  p.  521.)     In  the  war  against  Philip,  Amynander,  ' 
king  of  the  Atliainanes,  in  co-operation  with  the  Ko-  ' 
Irian  consul  Flsmiuinus,  having  descended  from  tlie 
Utter  pass  ("  Fauces  angustae,  qnae  ab  Athamania  | 
Tiiessaliam  dirimunt  **),  fin»t  took   Pheca,  a  town  , 


conr  or  oompbi. 

GOTIGALAE.  [LiBfA.] 
GO'NGYLUS.  [Sellama.] 
GONNO-CONDYLOX.  [Ck>in>TU>K.J 
GONNUS  or  GONNI  (r<Jrwf,  HerwL,  Smk, 
r6pyot,  Polyb.,  Steph.  B.:  Etk,  Prfrrw j,  also  r«*««t 
Foyaras,  Steph.  B.  a. ».).  an  ancient  towa  of  the 
Perrhaebi  in  ThesiAly,  which  derived  its  nan*,  «^ 
cording  to  the  later  Greek  critics,  ftvm  Gowm'n 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  (IL\l  748:  Steph.  B.i  r. 
ro^wi.)  Its  position  matle  it  one  of  the  mart  w" 
portant  placta  in  the  north  of  Theasaly.  J^**J 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Peneios,  near  the  whJW 
of  the  only  two  paasies  by  which  an  enemy  can  pe«- 
trate  into  Thessaly  from'  the  north.  The  eeWwW 
vale  of  Tempe  bccina  to  narrow  at  Gonni;  ti*!  '-^ 
pflLSs  acrtkis  Mt.  Olrmpos  a  little  to  the  west  rf 
Tempe  leads  into  Thessaly  at  GonoL  It  «»^ 
the  hitter  route  that  the  annv  of  Xerxes  cntntj 
Thessaly.  (Herod,  rii.  128,  173.)  Tliapwo*'^ 
Uuoni  with  xtspect  to  Tenpt  is  eteriy  i^^n  \>J 


Ivfng  between  the  pass  and  Gomphi,  aad  tha  &ei*  ^ 
phi  itbelf,  B.  c  198.  The  possrasion  of  tlii&  («a 
was  of  great  importanoe  to  Flamininits,  fiiact  it » 
cured  him  a  oommnnication  with  the  Amiffnia 
gulf,  from  which  be  derived  his  snpphes.  The  jvSm 
from  Gomphi  to  Ambracia  is  described  by  Livj  m  I 
very  short  but  extiemelj  difficult  Theopttn^f  ^ 
Gomphi  was  followed  bj  the  sanender  cf  the  lova  i 
named  Argenta,  Pherinom,  Thimarum,  Lkne,  ' 
Stimo,  and  Lampsus,  the  position  of  which  is  qoiii 
uncertain.  (Liv.  xzxiL  14,  15.)  When  AtLaisiut 
revolted  from  Philip  in  b.  c  189,  he  nauched  u::« 
thdr  oountfj  by  the  aboTe-mentiooed  |iasi,  bat  «v 
obliged  to  retire  with  heavy  Iqbsl  (Liv.  xxxriLi) 
Theiv  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  wak  br  the  suae 
route  that  the  Roman  oonsol  Q.  llaroas  Philippe 
marched  from  Ambracia  into  Tbcasaly  m  b.  c  16i 
(Liv.  zliT.  1.)  In  the  campaign  between  Csbtf 
and  Pompey  in  b.  c.  48,  the  inhabitants  of  Gaa^ 
having  heaird  of  Caeaar'a  repulse  at  Dyrrfaadii&iii. 
shat  their  gates  against  him,  when  he  arrived  at  tie 
place  frvm  Aeginiom ;  bat  he  took  the  place  by  as- 
sault in  a  few  hoozv.  Cwesar,  in  his  aooouit  d 
these  events,  describes  Gomphi  as  the  **  Snot  town  b 
Thessaly  to  those  coming  from  Epinis.*  (Cms. 
£.  C.  iii.  80;  Appian,  B.  C.  u.  64;  Oioo  Ca^  xa 
51.) 

The  Greek  geographer  Meletioa  plared  Goopbi  at 
Stttffus,  but,  from  au  inscription  found  at  Stajct,  i: 
is  clear  that  this  is  the  site  of  Acgiuiuin.  [Am* 
MiUM.]  Leake,  however,  baa  shown  that  Gca)^ 
ia  represented  by  EpUkopi,  which  is  the  oas^  ^ 
ail  uncultivated  height  lying  along  the  left  bank  d 
the  Bliuri^  at  a  distance  uf  two  or  three  miks  ihfli 
the  mountains.  On  this  height  there  are  atill  foi' 
remains  of  the  ancient  town.  The  modera  axat  if 
owing  to  the  fact  of  Gomphi  having  bees  a  bisbop 
ric  in  later  times.  (Hierocl.  pi  642.)  Leake  pho* 
Pheca  at  a  small  village  called  Bl^  mtAnj  be- 
tween the  hill  of  Episkop€  and  the  paae  of  A>rift 
(Leake,  Northern  Grteee,  rvL  iv.  pi  519.  aeq.) 
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the  numerous  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned  bv 
Uvy.  Alter  the  battle  of  CynoecephalM,  in  B.  c. 
197,  Philip  fled  in  ha^te  to  Terope,  bat  baited  a 
day  at  Gonni,  to  receive  such  of  his  troops  as  might 
have  survived  the  bAttle.  (Liv.  xzxiii.  10;  Polybb 
xviii.  10.)  In  the  war  agatnat  Antiochos,  in  b.  o. 
191,  when  the  king,  having  marched  from  Deme- 
trias,  had  advanced  as  far  north  as  Larissa,  a  portion 
of  the  Roman  army  under  the  command  of  App. 
Clandins  marched  through  the  pass  acraea  lit.  Olym- 
puA,  and  thiLs  arrived  at  GonuL  On  this  occasian 
Livy  says  that  Gonni  was*  20  miles  from  Larissa, 
and  describes  it  as  sittuted  **  in  ipsis  faucibna  saltoa 
qiup  Tempo  appellant nr.'*  (Liv.  xzzvL  10.)  In 
B.O.  171  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Perseus;  and 
when  this  monarch  retired  into  Macedonia,  the  lio- 
man  consul  LiciuiitA  advanced  against  the  town,  but 
found  it  impregnable.  (Liv.  xlii.  54,  67.)  Goiini 
does  not  occur  in  history  afler  the  wnn  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Greece,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (is. 
p.  440;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  42> 

The  site  of  Gonni  is  fixed  by  Leake  at  a  place 
called  Lykdttamo,  or  the  "Wolf's  Mouth,"  in  the 
vale  of  Vereli^  at  the  font  of  a  point  of  Mt.  01ympu.s, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Peneius.  Hero  are  some  re- 
Hiains  o^'  a  Hellenic  city,  mixed  with  other  ruins  of 
A  later  date.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
town  of  Lycostomium  {Avnoarifitov),  which  occurs 
in  Byzantine  history  aa  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury (Cantacus.  ii.  28,  iv.  19).  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  Gonni.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  388.) 

GO^OESSA,  60NUSSA.  [PallrnkJ 
GOPUNA  (r<$<^ra,Jo«eph.;  Tou^i^a,  Ptol),  a  town 
of  Palaestine,  situated  in  the  country  of  iWnjamin. 
It  gave  \xa  name  to  one  of  the  ten  toparohies  (Po^ 
mru^  Tovapxioj  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3.  §  5 ;  '*  to- 
parchia  Gophnitica,"  Plin.  ▼.  14).  Josephus  reckona 
it  second  in  importance  to  Jerusalem,  and  usually 
joina  it  with  Arcahatta.  It  was  one  of  four  cities 
taken  by  Cassins  and  reduced  to  slavery  {Ani.  ziv. 
II.  §  2),  bat  restored  to  freedom  by  a  decree  of 
Marcus  Antonins,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(12.  §§  2,3).  It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  his 
last  campaign  in  Palaestine  (^.  J.  iv.  9.  §  9),  and, 
as  Titos  marched  on  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Caesareia 
and  Samaria,  he  passed  through  Gophna  (v.  2.  §  1). 
Eusebius  makes  it  the  PApayi^  B^rpuof,  Vallis  Botri, 
or  Eehcoi  of  Holy  Scriptore, — its  name  being  iden- 
tical in  signification,  —  (from  }&J,  a  vane),  which 

proves  the  fertility  of  the  place  in  his  daysi.  He  places 
it  15  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Neapolis 
(^oMoHse),  in  near  agreement  with  the  PeuUnger 
Tables,  which  state  the  distance  at  16  miles.  The 
site  is  still  marked  by  an  inconsiderable  Christian 
village,  retaining  its  ancient  name  unchanged,  pro* 
nnnnced  by  the  natives  Jvfna.  It  is  situated  in  a 
deep  basin  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  several 
Talleys,  and  surroondcd  on  all  sides  by  hills.  Con- 
siderable traces  of  the  Roman  rood  between  tliis  town 
and  Jerusalem,  are  to  be  seen  to  the  sonth  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  soil  around  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  its 
l^mpes  are  celebrated  throughout  the  countiy.  (Ro- 
binison.  Bib.  Res  vol.  iii.  pp.  77 — 79  )     [G.  W.] 

GO'RDIUM  (r6pBtovy  a  town  of  Bithynia,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Sangarius,  wa.^  in  later  times 
called  Jaliopolis.  This  city  must  have  been  of  con- 
eiderable  antiquity,  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  Phrygian  kings;  but  in  tlie  time  of  Strabo 
(xii.  p.  568)  it  hod  sunk  to  the  condition  oi  a  mere 
vilifige    it  appears,  however,  that  it  was  rebtiilt  and 
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enlsi^ged  in  the  time  of  Augustus  under  the  vane  oi 
Juliopolis,  and  thenceforth  it  oontinied  to  flourish  for 
several  centuries.  (Strab.  ^  c.  p.  574 :  Pulyb.  xxii. 
20;  Liv.xxxviii.  18;  Plin.  v.  42;  PtoL  v.  1.  §  14.) 
In  the  tune  of  JiiKtinian  it  bad  suflercd  from  the  in- 
luadalions  of  tlie  river  Scopas,  and  was  therefore  re- 
paired by  that  emperor.  (Procop.  de  Aed,r.  4,) 
Gordium  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  oi 
Alexander's  cutting  the  fiamous  Gordian  kiioU  This 
adventure  took  place  in  the  acropolis  of  the  town, 
which  had  been  the  palace  of  king  Gordins.  (Arriani 
Anab,  I  29,  iL  3;  Q.  Cart.  iii.  1,  12  ;  Justin,  xi. 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

GOKDIUTrCHOS  (Top^lov  rcixos),  a  town  in 
Caria,  one  day's  march  from  Antioch.  (Liv.  xxxviii 
13.)  Steph.  B.  says  that  it  was  foimded  by  Goiw 
dius,  a  bon  of  Midas,  whence  it  must  once  have  be- 
longed to  Phrygia.  [L.  S.] 

GORDYE'NE,  GORDYE'NI.     [Cordyknk.] 

GORGON  or  URGO  (Fopvdny,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
78;  Gorffona)f  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  the  coast  of  EtPiria  and  Corsica,  and 
distant  about  20  miles  from  the  mainland.  Its 
name  is  written  Urgo  by  Pliny  and  Mela:  hut 
Rutilins,  who  dencrib^  it  in  his  poetical  itinerary, 
rails  it  Goigon,  and  this  form  ic  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  (^  c),  as  well  as  by  its  modem 
name  of  6crg*ma.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12 ;  Mel.  ii.  7. 
§19;  RutiL  J  tin.  i.  515.)  It  is  a  small  island,  only 
about  8  miles  in  circtimference,  but  elevated  and 
rocky,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  which  renders 
it  a  conspicnons  object  from  a  distance.  Between 
it  and  the  port  of  Livomo  is  the  islet  of  Melorta, 
a  mere  rock,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Maenaria 
ofPlinv.  [E.H.B.] 

GO'KGYLUS.     [Laookia.] 

CORNEAS,  a  fortress  in  the  north  of  Armenia 
(Tac.  Afm.  xii.  45),  which  D'Anville  identifies  with 
Khorien.  [E.  B.J.] 

GORTYN,  GORTYNA  (Popr^,  rrfprwra:  JUtk 
ropTl^iox),  a  town  of  Crete  which  appears  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  under  the  form  of  Vofrriv  (IL  ii.  646 
Od.m.294);  but  afterwards  became  usually  T6fnwa 
(comp.  Tzchuck  ad  Pomp.  Melam,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
81 1),  according  to  Steph.  B.  («.  9.)  it  was  originally 
called  Larissa  \\^io<ra)  and  Cremnia  (Xp^fivia). 

This  important  city  was  next  to  Cnossus  in  im- 
portance and  splendour;  in  early  times  these  two 
great  towns  had  entered  into  a  league  which  enabled 
them  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Crete  under  their  power; 
in  after-times  when  dissensions  arose  among  them 
they  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  (Strab.  x. 
p.  478).  It  was  originally  of  very  c(msiderable  size, 
since  Strabo  (U c.)  reckons  its  circuit  at  50  stadia; 
but  when  he  wrote  it  was  very  much  diminished. 
He  adds  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  begun  to  en 
close  it  with  fresh  walls;  but  the  work  was  not 
carried  on  for  more  than  8  stadia.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  Gortyna  seems  to  have  had  relations 
with  Athens.  (Thuc.  ii.  85>  In  b.  c.  201,  Phi  . 
lopoemen,  who  had  been  invited  over  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Gor- 
tyna. (Pint.  Pkilop.  13.)  In  B.  c.  197,  five 
hundred  of  the  Gortynians,  under  their  commander, 
Cydas,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  common  name 
at  Gortyna,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininub  in  Thessaly 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  3.) 

Gortyna  stood  on  a  plain  watered  by  the  river  Le- 
thaeus,  and  at  a  distance  of  90  stadia  from  the  Li- 
byan Sea,  on  which  were  situated  its  two  harboun^ 
Lebena  and  Metallum  (Strab.  I.  c),  and  b  m«x»- 
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tioosd  bj  Fliof  <iT.  SO),  Sc/Iu  (p.  ISX  PtoiBDj 
(LiL  IT.  I  10),  mod  Hiendes,  who  oocdrmiicbI  bu 
tour  of  thd  iaUnd  with  tbig  pUo*. 

In  thu  neif^bbourboad  uf  Gortjna,  tti<  Ibaatuii  of 
Suiroa  u  BAid  to  bavo  bevn  SDmnnded  bj  poplars 
irbicb  bun  frnits  (Tbeopbrul.  H.  P.  iii.  5);  intl  co 
tha  buikg  of  the  Lethaeiu  was  uuith«r  funniu 
tpricifl,  nhich  tb«  niUunligts  said  wu  abided  bj  ■ 
pUDS-ti«,  nhicb  rttained  iU  ralUg«  Ibisogh  the 
winter,  mi  which  the  people  tieliered  W  h»ve  corered 
tbB  muriiftge-bcd  of  Eump*  uid  the  metemoqiboHd 
Zeui.  (TbeophnuLf.  P.  i.l5i  VuT.deAiAuCic 
i.  7;  Plin.  lii.  I.) 

Till  niiiu  of  Oortyiu,  *i  tbfj  eiisted  prerimulj, 
hire  been  descxibed  more  or  liun  diffiiselj  bj  vuiom 
wrilen  (Belon,  La  Obterv.  da  plui  SiiCpU.  p.8; 
ToumefoTt,  VoynffB  da  LtcatU,  pp  SB-^fil;  Po- 
ciiL'ke.  Tna.  tol.  ii.  p(.  i.  pp.  3S3— SaS  ;  Simy, 
Letlra  aw  la  Grtoi,  xiiii.)  ;  tbeir  ititoTnenU, 
aliMK  ""^  the  foil  UCODRI  uf  the  Veiietiu  MS.  of 
tbe  letb  century,  will  be  (bonj  in  ibo  Mutaiai  of 
Ciauieal  Antigiiilia,  Tol.  iL  pp.  377  S86.  the 
■ite  of  Gort'Di  ciimot,  till  the  lurrej  of  the  inLuid 
is  completed,  be  mide  ODl,  but  Mr.  Publej  (_TnH. 
Tol.  L  p.  29S)  hu  pbced  it  aau  the  madera  Ha- 
yiiai  Dhfta,  vhere  the  ten  Sainta  of  Gartyu,  a» 
Bonilng  to  tfidition,  luflered  martyrdom  in  the  reign 
of  DecjUM  (camp.  ComeliuH,  Cnla  Saera^  vol.  i.  pp 
156 — 166).  In  lliii  neij;hbon[boud  ie  the  ciTera 
which  Mr.  Cockerell  (Walpde,  Ifemoin,  vol.  iL  pp. 
4011 — (06)  hu  conjectDivd  to  be  tbe  Iir-famed  i>- 
byrintli;  hut  *e  the  uncienti.  with  tbe  eicrptioa  of 
CUudiui  (S«r.  Cotu.  ll<m.  634),  wba.  probably, 
Deed  the  name  uf  tbe  town  u  equJTsleiit  to  Cretan, 
are  uiianimoua  in  filing  the  legend  of  the  Miiiolaor 

be  purely  tknciful.    TlieL-oineof  Gortyna  a»  of  very 

an  uuinennie  imperial  coins,  langing  from  Au^pu- 
toa  to  Hadrian.  (Eckhel,  toL  ii.  p  31Si  Scstini, 
p.  83.)  [E.B.J.1 


GOBTySIA  Cropmi^iB,  Taptiiria:  it*.  fopJu- 
ndniT.  Staph.  S.;  TopiTirla,  ropSavria,  PtoL  iii.  13. 
1 39),  a  plaue  in  Macedonia  which  tbe  host  of  Sitaics 
paBKd  in  their  march  between  Idomene  ami  the 
pbUna  of  Cyrthni  and  Pella  (Thuc.  ii.  1 00).  Heni* 
ita  poeiLioa  muAt  be  Litoked  fur  in  the  upper  vrnJlay  of 
the  riTer  Axiua.  (Leake,  ^ortbra  (Tneea,  Tol  iii. 
p.  M4.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GORTTNIUS.     [GowriB,] 

GORTYS,  w  GOKXrNA  (rVxt,  Pans,  viii. 
37.  5  * ;  n^nn.  Pan*,  t,  7.  §  I,  Pol,  ir.  60.  §  3, 
Plio.  iv.  Q.  a.  10),  a  town  ef  Anadia  in  the  dlitrict 

rji'iai),  also  called  Lusina  (Ao^o-ei)  nearer  ita 
•oDrco,  which  waa  ■  tributary  of  ItM  Alpbeiua,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldoeu  of  ila  waten.  The 
(own  ia  taid  to  hare  been  fonitdsd  by  Qortyi,  a  aoD 
</  Stymphalus,  and  ia  detoribed  bj  Paiuaniat  ■>  a 
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tillage  in  bit  time,  thengh  it  had  taumlj  be«a  ■ 
cooaidenUe  cilj.  Uoat  <£  ita  in'  "' 
mored  to  Hegalopolia  upoJ  the 
latter  dty  in  B.  c  37 1 ;  but  it  moat  nave  ctmuDDoi 
to  be  a  j^aM  of  aoine  iinportauce,  :Jnae  Polybiua 
aaya  that  it  waa  takoi  bv  Euripidaa,  the  gmeral  of 
the  Eieians,  in  the  Sudal  War,  b.  c.  119.  At  liut 
time  it  waa  anbject  to  Thelpusii.  it  oootained  a 
celebrated  tempk  rf  Airlepiua,  bnilt  rf  Pentelic 
marble,  and  containing  atatuet  ef  Awlrpioa  aiul 
Hygieia  by  Scopa^  Cicfit>  alludei  to  this  tcmplv. 
when  he  aaya  (ife  Xal.  Dtar.  iii.  32)  that  near  tbe 
river  Luaina  was  the  aepulchre  of  one  nt  the  Area- 
lapii,  of  wiiom  he  reckoned  tbrte^  l<a  rtiins  arc 
height  tiear  the  village  of  Atakotv, 
II  remainH  uf  ita  principal  gate  and  uf 
jla  waJla,  oooaiating  of  polygonal  masonry.  (I'aiu. 
».  7.  S  1,  viii.  4.  §8,  riiLST.  §4,38.  §§1.2; 
Pul..  Plin.  II.  oc  1  I.(iake,  Jfono,  ool.  iL  p.  34, 
Ptiopimitaiaea,   p.  333  ;   Cortioa,  iWspoiiBesHi, 
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GOBYA  (rofpw,  PloL  TiL  1.  g  43),  tbe  capital 
of  the  small  diitrict  o!  Gotyaea  (Fiipviua,  Ptiri.  viL 
I.  g  43),  in  the  eoontry  at  the  fu>«  uf  the  UmAt- 
Kmk,  to  the  N.  of  tbe  Pagib,  od  the  buika  o(  the 
Suaatna,  one  of  the  tiibutaiiea  of  tb*  Cuphta,  <r 
Riier  uf  Cibul.  The  Suastoi  ia,  doublten,  tbe  ^V 
eoiM,  or  Siucad  (Lanena  Karte  v.  AU-imdim). 

and  ita  territory  and  the  Gunei  and  Gar«ena,  add 
there  can  be  hanlly  any  doubt  that  they  irrcr  to  tin 
same  people  and  localilica.  la  Amaii  (ir.  ±^}, 
Alexander  cmaea  the  GBtaeua  (r«ipwt)  mlb  t^i.r 
dJlSculty,  and  piaea  thno^h  the  eonntry  of  i.lt 
Guraei  (rovpaw),  on  hia  way  to  attack  the  Ana- 
oem  or  Aapaiii  ^A^vaia.)  Here  the  Suaaiiu  aiid 
Goraeos  are  pnjiably  tbe  lanw,  and,  as  FLChijar 
snggeets,  mly  other  namea  for  tbe  Clioai,pci  u- 
KJiandr,  one  of  tbe  tribntaiiea  of  tbe  Ca)iiie>  or 
CdW  rirer  f 
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elau^  carrying  with  it 
itua,  Soadtaa,  and  Canem 
(ropdui,  Atrian,  lad,  c  4}.     In  La^ena  Uap  ap- 
pean    a    atnam    called    tbe  Con,   to  tha  W.  «J 
tha  Sivaili,  which  pruhably  re 
of  thia  Btitam  and  people. 

are  foaod  SiiTaatfi,  Gloti,  and  Gampui— men  of 
thia  [ait  of  thaoonntry;  the  aacotd  la  Do^nta  tha 
Greek  Gnraena.  Pott  aoggeaU  anodar  dniratiaa, 
which  HBna  much  laa  probable  (S^K.  Farm^ 
p.  xItL)  [V.] 

GOBYAEA  [GoBTit]. 

GOBYS  (r«fwi,  Strab.  it.  f.  697),  a  imall  town 
(f  Bactriana,  HOI  thejnDetioii  of  tba  CboaapiB  and 
Coiihea.  Tbe  panage  in  Stiabo  in  wbicb  the  oanM 
oocuia  ia  very  compt,  and  baa  lad  to  tuioua  mJ- 
inga.  The  older  aditiuoi  lead  nfi  FflaA^- 
wi\ir,  and  hence  made  Gorydal*  tlu  name  of  tin 
place.  The  later  one*  iJ  Ccny,  Gnaknid,  aad 
Kramer  have  Tt^  Ftiputt  fiAAifp  n\i>,  wbicb  seaaaa 
to  be  a  fHefeiable  [Mding,  and  fiiea  Gsey*  fv  Ih* 
name  of  the  place.  The  aimilari^  of  the  isBtsl, 
and  the  neighbourhood  cf  tbe  placa,  aa^giat  a  i>m- 
nection  bctwern  it  and  Gorja.  [V,] 

GOTHI,  GOTONES,  QOTHOKES,  GUTAf, 
GUTTONES  (Tirtti,  rirraL,  rafrf.,  rii#v.iX 
a  tribe  of  Germana,  noticed  enn  by  Fylheaa  a 
Manaillea,  in  hia  account  of  tba  cnaaU  <d  -J.* 
Baltic  (Plin.  utini.  3 
dwelt  »■     ■    ■       ■    - 
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(%)»  Fri$eke  Haf).  Tacitiis  ((Term.  43),  who 
places  them  beyond  the  Ljgii,  that  iis  on  the 
north-east  of  them,  points  to  tlie  iwme  district, 
Uiough  jbe  does  not  intimate  that  they  were  in- 
habitants of  the  coast.  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  §  SO)  men- 
tions them  under  the  name  of  rvOw¥*s  as  a  Sar- 
matian  tribe,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  eat>t  of  the 
Vwtula,  and  in  the  sonth  of  the  Venedae  or  Wends; 
80  that  he,  too,  does  not  place  them  on  the  sea-coast. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  speaks  oi  the  Butonet  (Bou- 
TMvcf )  as  a  tribe  subject  to  king  Maroboduos,  which 
agrees  with  the  story  of  young  Catualda,  the  Goth, 
in  Tacitos  (Jnn.  ii.  62).  The  later  form  of  the 
name  of  this  people,  Gothic  dues  not  occur  until  the 
time  of  Caracalla  (Spartian.  Cantc.  10,  AfUonm, 
Get.  6),  and  approaches  the  native  name  of  the 
people,  Gnttkuukiy  which  is  preserved  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  Bishop  Ulphilas. 

From  the  statements  above  referred  to,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  the  earliest  times  the  Gotlii,  or  Goths,  as 
we  shall  henceforth  call  them,  inhabited  the  coast  of 
modern  Prussia  from  the  Vidtula  as  far  as  Braunsberg 
or  Heiligenbttl,  where  the  country  of  the  Venedae 
commenced.  After  the  time  of  Tacitus  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Gotlis  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  when,  simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Alenumni  in  the  west,  the  Goths  are  spoken 
of  as  a  powerful  nation  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  emperor  Garacalla,  on  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Goths 
in  several  engagements  (Spartian.  Carac,  10)  ; 
Alexander  Scverus  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
most  dangerous  neighbours  of  the  province  of  Dacia; 
for  those  German  tribes  on  the  Lower  Danube  showed 
•a  determuied  a  hostility  against  the  Romans  as 
their  brethren  on  the  Bhme.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  tribes  were  the  Goths,  who  now  occupied 
the  countries  once  inhabited  by  the  Sarmatian  Getae 
and  Scythians,  whence  they  themselves  are  some- 
times called  Getae  or  Scythians,  ss,  for  example,  in 
Procopius,  Capitolinus,  Trebellius  PoUio,  and  even 
by  their  own  historian  Jomandes.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Philippus  (a.  d.  244 — 249)  they  took  pos. 
session  of  Daiia,  and  kid  siege  to  Marcianopolis,  the 
capital  of  Moesia  Seconda,  which  purchased  peace 
•for  a  large  sum  of  money.  (Jurnand.  de  Meb. 
Goth.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  ihey  again  ra- 
vaged Muesia  :  in  A.  D.  250  they  indeed  retreated 
before  the  army  of  Decius  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nicopolis,  on  the  Danube;  but  not  long  afterwards 
they  annihilated  the  whole  Roman  army  near  Phi- 
lippopolis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemns.  (Jomand. 
I.  c.  18 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5.)  The  Guths  now 
poured  down  upon  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Thermopylae;  but  the  pass  was 
well  guarded,  and  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  return 
northward :  in  Moesia,  however,  they  defeated  Decius 
a  second  time,  and  destroyed  his  whole  army  near 
Abmtom  or  Forum  Trebonii.  (Zosim.  i.  23 ;  Aurel. 
VicL  de  Caea.  29,  Epit.  29  ;  Syncell.  p.  375; 
Zonar.  xii.  20,  foil. ;  Amm.  Marc  xxxi.  13.)  Mean- 
time tlie  Goths  extended  more  and  more  on  the 
coast  of  the  Kuxine;  and  having  become  ptjssesbcd  uf 
A  fleet,  they  sailed  in  A.  D.  253  with  a  large  number 
of  boats  against  Pityus.  Meeting  with  a  powerful 
resistanoe  there,  they  raised  the  siege;  but  they  after- 
wards returned  and  took  tlie  town.  Trapezna  '>xpe- 
Aieoced  the  same  fate;  ana  m  its  harbour  the  barba- 
rians captured  a  large  fleet,  with  which  they  sailed 
away,  in  A.  D.  258.  In  the  following  year  they  un- 
dertook a  fiwh  ezpediticm  against  the   Thracian 
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Bosporas,  m  whldi  they  conquered  Chalcedon,  Mi« 
comedeia,  Nicaea,  Pmaa,  Apamea,  and  Cius.  A 
third  expedition,  undertaken  with  a  flfei  of  500 
ships,  was  still  more  terrible  for  the  Roman  empire. 
They  landed  at  Cyzicns,  which  they  destroyed ;  then 
sailed  down  the  A^ean,  and  made  a  descent  upon 
Attica:  the  whole  coast,  from  the  south  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus aa  far  as  Kpiinis  and  Thes.«aly,  was  ra- 
vaged in  a  fearful  manner,  and  Illyricum  was  lit»* 
rally  ransacked.  At  length,  apparently  tired  of  their 
rowing  expeditions,  a  portion  of  the  Goths  returned 
through  Moesia  and  across  the  Danulie  into  their 
own  country,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Kuxine  :  the 
remainder  continued  their  devastations  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor;  but  afterwards  they  also  returned 
home.  (Zusim.  i.  32,  foil.;  Trebell.  Poll.  GaUitn, 
5.6,  13;  Jomand.  20;  Zonar.  xii.  26;  Drue.  vii. 
22;  Syncell.  p.  382.)  But  they  did  not  remain 
quiet  for  any  length  of  time;  for  in  A.  D.  269  they 
undertook  another  vast  maritime  expedition,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  many  reverses  in  Thrace 
and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  they  ravaged  Crete 
and  Cyprus,  and  laid  siege  to  Cassandreia  and 
Thessalunico.  At  length,  however,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  in  a.  i>.  269,  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Goths  in  three  great  battles,  from  which  he 
derived  the  surname  Gothicut.  (Trebell.  Poll. 
Ciaud.  8,  foil.;  Zosim.  i.  43,  foil;  Zonar.  xii.  29, 
foil.)  Although  only  few  returned  to  their  own 
country  after  these  battles,  the  Gothic  tribes  still 
continued  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  em  - 
pire  under  the  two  successors  of  Chmdius :  and  An- 
relian  was  even  obliged,  in  a.  d.  272,  to  cede  to 
them  tlie  large  province  of  Dacia.  (Za>-im.  i.  48, 
full.;  £utrop.  ix.  15;  S.  Ruf.  9:  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
6.)  There  nuw  ff>ll(>wed  a  period  of  about  50  years, 
during  which  the  Goths  appear  to  have  remained 
quiet,  except  tliat  in  the  reign  of  Tacitus  they  made 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Colchis  and  Asia 
Minor.  (Zobim.  i.  53;  Vopisc  Titcit.  13.)  At 
the  time  when  Constantino  had  overcome  all  his 
enemies,  the  Goths  again  came  forward  against 
the  Romans,  but  soon  concluded  peace.  (Zosim.  ii. 
21 ;  Jomand.  21.)  In  A.  D.  332  their  king  Araric 
crossed  the  Danube:  in  his  first  encounter  with 
Constantine  he  was  successful;  but  in  a  second  en- 
gagement he  was  worsted,  and,  as  his  own  dominion 
was  invaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  he 
concluded  a  peace.  The  consequence  was,  that 
hencefoith,  so  long  as  the  family  of  Constantine  o> 
cupied  the  imperiid  throne,  that  is,  till  a.  d.  363, 
the  Goths  never  made  any  attack  upon  the  frontiere 
of  the  empire.  Their  great  king  Hermanric  never 
made  war  against  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of 
Yalens  the  western  portion  of  the  Goths  carried  on 
a  war  against  the  Romans,  which  lasted  three  yearn 
(from  A.  D.  367 — 369),  but  in  which  no  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  and  which  was  terminated  by  a 
peace,  in  which  the  Goths  acted  the  part  of  vic- 
tors. (Amm.  Marc,  xxxvii.  4,  5;  Themist.  Orat. 
X.  p.  129,  foil.)  At  the  time  when  tlie  Huns  in- 
vaded £urope  from  the  east,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  branch  of  the  Goths,  called  Visigoths,  took  refuge 
in  the  country  on  the  right  of  the  Danube,  imploring 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  to  admit  Ihem  and 
protect  them  against  the  barbarians;  in  a.  d.  375 
they  accordingly  crossed  the  Danube  under  their 
chiefii,  Fridigera  and  Alavivua,  amounting  to 
200,000.  The  Ostrogoths,  another  part  of  the  na- 
tion, being  refused  admission  into  the  Roman  empire, 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains  with  their  king  AthA* 
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luuric.    The  Vuigoths,  when  settled  in  Moesu,  were 
ioMlenUj  treated  bj  their  protectors,  in  oaoeeqiienoe 
of  which  tbej  attacked  and  defeated  the  Boman 
general  Lnpicinns,  traveraed  the  neighboaring  ooon- 
tries,  and,  conjointly  with  the  bands  of  Gotibs  that 
served  in  the  Roman  armies  and  with  others  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  defeated  the  Boman  armj  near  Adria- 
nople,  where  the  emperor  Valens  himself  lost  his 
life,  A.  D.  378.     The  Visigoths  then  appeared  before 
Constantinople,  bat  without  being  able  to  take  it, 
and  advanced  westward  as  far  as  the  Julian  Alps, 
lu  the  reign  of  Theodosius  thej  spread  devastation 
both  in  the  south  and  in  the  north;  and  their  hosts, 
though  reduced  bjr  many  reverses,  remained  masters 
of  Thrace  and  Dacia  (Jomand.  26),  for  their  num- 
bers were  constantly  increased  by  fresh  reinforce- 
ments from  the  north,  and  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople saw  no  other  way  of  securing  itself  against 
their  attacks  than  by  fanning  friendly  relations  with 
them,  and  making  Uiem  an  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire.    (Oros.  vii.  34;  Socrat.  v.  10;  Themist.  Orai. 
xvi.  p.  252|  foil.;  Zosinu  iv.  56.)    Henceforth  the 
Qoths  were  regularly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Boman  empire;  but  after  the  death  cf  Theodosius, 
swarms  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Alaric, 
quitted  Thrace,  advanced  unmolested  through  the 
pass  of  Thermoj^lae  towards  Thebes  and  Athens, 
plundered  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  where  they  remained.    (ZoeinL.  v. 
5,  foIL  26.)     In  the  meantime  Gaina,  another  chief 
in  the  east,  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Constantinople  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire,  but  was  ocnnpelled  to  withdraw  with  his 
array  acroiis  the  Danube.     (Zosim.  v.  13,  foil.;  So- 
crat. vi.  6.)     After  this  Alai-ic  again  appears  in  the 
service  of  the  empire  with  the  title  of  Dux  lUyrici, 
whence  he  made  an  invssion  into  Italy,  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw,  about  A.  D.  400.    (Chiudian, 
de  Bell.  Get.  535  ;  Jomand.  29  ;  Oros.  vii.  37.) 
His  example,  however,  was  followed  by  Radagaisus, 
who,  in  A.  D.  405,  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  numerous 
army  of  Goths,  though  apparently  without  producing 
any  results.   Alaric  himself  then  again  poured  down 
his  hosts  upon  Italy,  and  thrice  advanced  to  Rome, 
which  had  not  seen  an  army  of  northern  barbarians 
within  its  walb  since  its  capture  by  the  Gauls.  From 
Bome  Alaric  turned  to  the  south  of  Italy,  where  death 
cut  short  his  victorious  career,  in  a.d.412  the  Goths 
quitted  Italy,  the  south  of  Gaul  being  given  up  to 
them;  after  having  remained  there  for  a  short  time, 
they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  took  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  Spain,  where  Athaulf,  the  successor  of 
Alaric,  was  assassinated.     His   successor,   Wallia, 
ashi^teil  the  Romanii  against  the  Vandals  and  Alani 
in  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  hy  a  portion  of  Western 
Gaul,  from  Tolosa  to  tlie  ocean.     The  succeeding 
kings  of  the  Goths  extended  their  empire  on  both 
8id«  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  kingdom  reached  its 
highest  point  of  prosperity  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifth  century  under  Euric.     The  empire  of  the 
Visigoths  then  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Spun 
Had  a  large  portitm  of  Gaul,  and  the  kings  resided 
at  Tolosa,  Arelate,  ur  Burdigala  ;  but  after  Euric's 
death  the  Goths  in  Gaul  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  Franks,  while  in  Spain  their  empire  was 
overthrown  about  two  centuries  later  by  the  Sa- 
racens. 

At  the  time  when  the  Visigoths  were  received  by 
the  emperor  Valens  within  the  Roman  dominion,  the 
application  of  the  Ostrogoths,  as  already  stated,  was 
rejected ;  but  they  to&  the  first  opportunity  of 
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erosnng  the  Danube  notwithstnnditt^y  and  juined 
Fridigem,  during  whose  czpeditioo  to  the  aontJi,  bcv* 
ev«r,  they  mardied  into  Pamwnia.     (Anun.  Marc 
zxxi.  5,  12;  Jomand.  27.)     In  the  rei^  of  Ibcn- 
dosius,  when  the  Visigoths  had  become  reoanciied 
with  tiie  Romans,  there  appeared  a  new  host  of  O^* 
trogoths  about  the  mouth  oif  the  Danube,  bat  in  at- 
tempting to  cnKs  the  river  thej  were  compteCeiy 
defaited  by  the  Romans.    (Zoedm.  iv.  35 ;  Claniiian. 
de  IV,  Coiu.  Horn.  623,  folL)     Durinj^  the  aaceul. 
aacy  of  the  Huns,  the  Ostrogoths  did  not  by  tbem- 
selvea  commit    any   act  of  hostility   agaln^   the 
Romans,  but  joined  Attila  in  his  expeditioD  into 
GauL     (Jomand.  38.)     After  the  oveitlirow  of  tiie 
Huns    the  0»tn^ths  appear  again  in    Faniioiua, 
which  was  ceded  to  them,  and  the  Eastern  empire 
was  in  fact  obliged  to  purchase  their  peace  with 
large  sums  of  money.     But  after  some  time   the 
C^trogothic  king  Widemir  led  his  hosts  into  Italy; 
but  his  son,  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  ♦mperar 
Glyoeriua  by  presents,  quitted  the  coontry  to  join 
the  Visigoths  in  the  west.     In  the  meantime  other 
hosts  under  different  leaden  traven^ed  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  finally  received  settlements  in  the  conn- 
tiy  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  Moont  Haemas» 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  ompire.     The  town  of  Noiva 
in  Moesia  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  their 
king  Theodoric,  who,  in  a.  o.  489,  on  the  inst^gatan 
of  the  emperor  Zenu,  entered  on  hia  grand  expedi- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
He  was  successful,  and  established  the  kingdom  of 
the  Ostrogoths  in  the  heart  of  Italy,   upon  the 
rains  of  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer.     Tlie  new  empire 
was  so  powerful  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Theo- 
doric no  one  ventured  to  attack  it.     Bnt  his  death 
involved  the  downfidl  of  his  kingdom ;  for  wfaHe  the 
members  of  his  family  were  embroiled  in  doaMb>tie 
feuds,  the  kingdom  was  attacked  by  foreign  wfwp^i— , 
and,  tliuugh  it  was  bravely  defend^  becsme  a  prey 
of  the  Kastern  empire,  and  the  Ostrojgotha  rnsBoil  te 
be  an  independent  people. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Godw  and 
their  two  chief  branches  down  to  their  disappeanoee 
from  history.  The  part  which  they  acted  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire  was  so  important  and 
otiuspicuoiis,  that  down  to  the  present  day  th«r 
name  is  often  used  as  synonymotis  wtlh  GcrmazB. 
although  they  were  only  a  branch  of  the  f^irmt  Ger- 
man nation.  Having  traced  their  histoiT,  we  shall 
now  subjoin  a  brief  account  erf*  tlie  variovte  tribes  of 
which  the  nation  of  the  Go:hs  consisted,  and  of 
their  sub-divisions.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  dcscriboF  tLe 
Goths  as  belonging  to  tlie  groups  of  iribe:i  which  be 
calls  VmdUif  while  some  modem  critics  regard  them 
as  a  part  of  the  lUaevontM.  Thus  much,  ho«e>ei. 
is  certain,  that  ever  since  the  b^nni^g  of  the  third 
century  the  name  Goths  embraced  the  Gcnnaa 
tribes  occupying  the  soutb-eastera  part  of  the  oomK 
try.  The  difierent  branches  making  up  the  Gothic 
group  are  Uie  following :  — 

1.  The  GoUd  mimores,  also  called  MoetoyoOti, 
were  the  branch  of  the  Western  Goths  whoi,  after 
having  received  permission  to  settle  in  Uoeaia.  re- 
mained  there  in  fixed  habitatioiu,  applying  them- 
selves to  ih»  peaceful  pnnnits  of  a^^iiaahnre. 
(Jomand.  51,  52.) 

2.  Gotki  TetraxUoB,  bekmging  to  the  Eastern 
Guths  on  the  Pains  Maeotis  (Prooop.  BM,  GvtL 
iv.  4,  5,  18):  they  maintained  their  "•»*«**'  pecu- 
liarities for  a  long  period. 

3    The  Tai/alae^  on  the  Dannbe  in  Dticia,  were 
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a  part  of  the  Western  Goths.    (Amm.  Marc.  zvii. 
13,  xxzi.  3;  Eatrop.  viit.  2.) 

4.  The  Gepidae.     [GspinAB.] 

5.  The  Ruffii.     [Ruon.] 

6.  The  Scirt  and  TurcUingi;  see  these  articles. 

7.  The  fferuU  [Hrkuu],  and 

8.  The  Juthungi.     [Juthunoi.] 

Some  writers  tlso  inclade  the  AJani  and  Vandali 
among  the  Goths;  bat  see  Alani  and  Vamdau. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  Goths,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  name,  was  divided  into  two  main  groups  or 
tribes,  the  Oairogathi,  occupying  the  sandj  steppes 
in  the  east,  and  the  Visiffdha,  inhabiting  the  more 
fertile  and  woody  countries  in  the.  west.  The  former 
occur  under  the  names  of  Austrogothi  (Pollio, 
Ciaud.  6)  and  Ottrogothi  (Chiudiaii,  m  Euti-op,  ii 
153).  The  eariteat  traces  of  the  name  of  the  Vitd* 
goiha  ( Vitigothi),  which  occurs  only  in  very  late 
writers,  are  found  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  {Carm. 
viL  399,  431,  v.  476)  in  the  form  Veaus;  and  in 
Cassiodorus  (  Varr.  iii.  1, 3)  we  find  Vuiaigothi  and 
Vuuigothae;  while  Jomandes  has  WtaegoUute  and 
Wesigothae.  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  derived  from 
the  coantritt  occupied  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
nation,  the  otiC  signifying  the  Eastern,  and  the  o^er 
the  Western  Goths.  S^imus  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
ce  linns  know  neither  of  these  two  names,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  until  the  time  when 
the  (roths  were  in  possession  of  a  large  extent  of 
country  in  tiie  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  two 
writers  just  named  frequently  mention  the  Greuhmgi 
or  Grutimgi  and  tlie  Termngi  or  Thtrvingi^  ivhere 
they  are  evidently  speaking  of  Goths.  In  regard  to 
these  names,  different  opinions  are  entertained  by  mo- 
dem writers,  some  believing  them  to  be  merely  local 
names,  which  accordingly  disappeared  after  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Goths  firom  the  country  north  of  the 
Euxine,  whence  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Jor- 
nandes;  others  think  that  Grutungi  is  only  another 
name  for  the  whole  of  the  Ostrogoths;  but  it  is  ma-^t 
probable  that  the  Grutungi  were  the  most  illustrious 
tribe  among  the  Ostrogoths,  and  that  the  Tervingi 
occupied  the  same  rank  among  the  Visigoths. 

As  the  Goths  were  a  thoroughly  German  race, 
their  religion  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  that 
common  to  all  the  Germans;  but  ever  since  the  time 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  Christianity  appears  to 
have  gradually  struck  root  among  the  Goths  settled 
in  Moesia  (the  Moeao-Gotlis),  whence  a  Gothic 
bishop  is  mentioned  as  present  at  the  council  of 
Micaea  in  a.  d.  325.  Their  form  of  Chri^itianity 
was  probably  Artanism,  which  was  patronised  by 
their  protector  Valens,  and  which  was  certainly  the 
form  of  Christuinity  adopted  by  their  celebrated 
bishop  Ulphilas.  Athanaric,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
however,  made  great  efforts  to  destroy  Christianity 
amMig  his  people,  and  punished  those  who  resisted 
his  attempts  in  a  meet  cruel  manner;  but  he  did 
not  succeed.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
these  Goths,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling 
Bear  and  even  among  civilised  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire,  greatly  contributed  to  raising  them,  in  point 
of  civilisation,  above  the  other  German  tribe:i.  Their 
bishop  Ulphilas,  in  the  fourth  century,  formed  a  new 
alphabist  out  of  thoee  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  was  adopted  by  all  the 
German  tribes,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
still  in  general  use  in  Germany,  and  b  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  **  black  letter."  (Socrat. 
iiist.  Ecd.  iv.  27  ;  Soioin.  vi.  36 ;  Jornanil.  51  ; 
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Philoetorg.  ii.  5.)  The  same  bishop  also  tran^lu'd 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  and  this 
translation  is  the  most  ancient  document  of  the 
German  Ungnage  now  extant.  Unfortunately,  tlta 
translation  has  not  eome  down  to  ns  complete;  but 
the  fragments  are  still  quite  sufficient  to  enable  ns 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  language  at  that  lame  It 
contains  many  words  which  the  Gioths  in  their  inter- 
course with  Greeks  and  Latins  borrowed  from  them, 
and  a  few  others  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sarmatians  or  Dacians.  Besides  this  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  possess  a  few  other  monuments  of 
the  Gothic  language,  which,  however,  are  of  less 
importan<».  It  may  be  observed  here,  by  the  way, 
tliat  of  all  the  Germanic  dialects  the  Swedish  mi 
least  like  the  Gothic,  though  there  is  a  tradition  ao- 
cording  to  which  Scandinavia  (Scandia)  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Goths.  ( Jomand.  4,  5.)  The 
fact  tliat  Goths  once  did  dwell  in  Scandinavia  is 
indeed  attested  by  a  vast  amount  of  evidence,  ainonj^ 
which  the  names  of  places  are  not  the  least  import- 
ant; but  the  probability  is,  that  the  Goths  inigmted 
to  Scandinavia  from  the  country  east  of  the  Viattilu, 
even  before  they  proceeded  southward :  at  least  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  11.  §  35)  mentions  Gutae  (Tovrat)  in 
Scandia.  The  Visigoths,  lastly,  appear  to  hare  been 
tlie  first  of  all  the  German  tribes  that  had  a  writu*n 
code  of  laws,  the  drawing  up  of  which  is  ascribed  tu 
their  king  Euric  in  the  fifth  century.  (Com]). 
Eisenschmidt,  de  Origins  Ostrogothorum  et  Vi»i- 
gothommy  Jena,  1835 ;  Zahn,  Ulfilas's  Gothiscfte 
BihdubenetMung,  ^.,  Weissenfels,  1805;  Aschbach, 
Geachickte  der  Weatgothen;  Manso,  Geach.  der 
Oatgotkm  in  Italien,  1824,  together  with  the  works 
referred  to  at  Uie  end  of  the  article  Gkkmakia,  and 
Dr.  Latham  on  Tacit.  Germ,  p.  1 62,  and  Epiltgotn. 
p.  xxxviii.,  foil.)  [L.  S.1 

GOTHI'NI  or  GOTrai,  a  tribe  on  the  east  of  "the 
Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  that  is,  in  the  extreme 
soutli-east  of  ancient  Germany,  who,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  Tacitus  (Germ.  43),  spoke 
the  Celtic  langtuige.  Some  believe  that  the  Cotini, 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxi.  12),  and  the 
K«7vo»  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §21),  are  identical  with 
the  Gothini.  Tacitus's  description  of  then:  habi- 
tations, **  Terga  Marcomannorum  Guadorumque  clau- 
dunt,**  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  whence  some  have 
placed  them  on  the  Vistula,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cracow,  while  others  understand  Tacitus  to  refer 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni, 
that  is,  the  country  now  called  Styria.  Others  again 
regard  the  cocmtry  about  the  river  March  as  the 
original  seats  of  the  Gothini:  and  this  view  derives 
sfjme  support  iVom  Uie  fact  that  the  names  about  the 
Lunawald  are  Celtic,  and  that  the  mountain  contains 
ancient  iron  mines;  for  Tacitus  expressly  states  that 
the  Grothini  were  employed  in  iron  mines.  (Comp. 
Wilhelm,  Gtrmanien,  p.  231,  fol. ;  Duncker,  Grig, 
German,  i.  p.  55,  fell. ;  Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ, 
^156.)  [L.  S.] 

GOTHONE&     [GoTHi.] 
GRAAEI  (rpoaroi),  a  Paeonian  tribe,  situtited 
on  the  Strymon.     (Thuc.  ii.  96.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GRABAEl,  a  people  and  place  in  Illyricum  (Plin. 
iii.  22.  s.  26),  pe.hsps  Grtxhovo  in  the  S.  of  tlie 
Herxegotoma.  [E.  B.  J  ] 

GRACCUKRIS  (Eth,  Gniccuritanus :  near  Co- 
reUd),  a  town  of  the  Vasoone^,  in  Hispania  Tnrra- 
oonensis,  on  the  great  road  from  Asturica  to  Tarraco, 
64  M.  P.  west  of  Caesaraugusta.  Its  fonner  name, 
Ilurcis,  was  changed  in  honour  of  Semproniiis  Giac* 
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chtu,  who  placed  new  settlefs  in  it,  after  his  oonquBSl 
of  CeltiberU.  II  belonged  to  the  oomvmtmt  of  Cae- 
sarauguAta,  and  was  a  mmmc^rium,  with  the  ehitai 
Romano.  (Liv.  Fr.  xu^  £jnt,  ziL,  compw  Fransh. 
Suppl,  Lit.  xU.  4 :  Festun,  #.  v. ;  Pliit  iii.  3.  a.  4 ; 
Itm.  AnL  p.  450 ;  CoioB  op.  Flores,  Afed.  de  Etp, 
▼ol.  ii.  pu  448;  Mionnet,  toL  i.  p.  44,  Snppl.  toL  i, 
p.88;  Sestini,p.52;  Eclihel,  voL  L  p.  50;  Ukert 
▼oLii.pt.  I.  p.  448.)  [P.&] 

GBADUM,  AD,  or  GRADUS,  AD.  The  Mari- 
time  Itio.  of  the  soath  coast  ol  Gallia  makes  it  a 
distance  of  16  il.  P.,  ^  a  fossis  ad  gradum  Masai- 
fitanomm  flavins  Rbodantiji;'*  and  then  30  M.  P. 
**  a  grsdn  per  flaviani  Bbodanam  AreUtam."  The 
Fossae  are  the  Fossae  Marianae  {F<»-U^Mairtigue$)j 
and  **  ad  gndom  "  miut  be  one  of  the  old  months  of 
the  Rhone.  Tne  site  of  "  ad  gndom  "  is  supposed 
bj  some  French  writers  to  be  Gakjon.  Ammianns 
Karcellinns  (zr.  11)  describes  the  Rhone  an  entering 
the  sea  "  per  patolum  unnm  quern  vocant  Ad 
Grados."  There  maj  have  been  several  Grados  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  for  "grsdus"  is  a  landing- 
place,  or  stepe  for  getting  in  and  out  of  ships 
(Valer.  Max.  iiL  6);  and  D'Anville  observes  that 
the  name  Gradus  is  not  limited  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  but  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  it  is  pronounced  Grao  and  Grado,  Ammianus 
places  this  *'  sinus  **  IS  miles  from  Arles^  which  is  a 
great  deal  too  little.  The  word  "scala,"  a  Latin 
word  of  the  same  meaning,  adopted  bj  the  Greeks, 
is  also  used  to  signify  a  landing-place  or  maritime 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  [G.L.] 

GRAE'CIA,  the  name  given  bj  the  Romans  to  the 
eonntrjr  called  HBiXAB('EAAiff:  £tA.*£A\i|v,pL*£^ 
\i|yffr)  bj  the  inhabitants  themselves.  It  is  proposed  in 
the  following  article  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  phy- 
ncal  peculiarities  of  the  coantrj,  and  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks  upon  the  characteristic  ftatures  of  its 
geography.  The  following  sketch  must  be  filled  up 
by  referring  to  the  names  of  the  political  divisions  of 
Greece,  under  which  the  reader  will  find  a  detailed 
account  of  the  geography  of  the  country.  The  ge- 
neral political  history  of  the  country,  and  discusnoos 
respecting  its  early  inhabitants,  are  purposely  omitted, 
as  theee  subjects  more  properly  belong  to  a  history 
of  Greecis,  and  could  not  be  treated  here  at  sufficient 
length  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  student 

L  Name. 

The  word  ffeUat  was  used  originally  to  signify  a 
•mall  district  of  Phthiotia  in  Thessaly,  containing  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  (Hum.  //.  iL  683 ;  Thuc  i.  3; 
Strab.  iz.  p.  431;  Dicaearch.  p.  21,  ed.  Hudson; 
Steph.  B.  «.  V,  'EXAaf.)  From  this  district  the  Hel- 
lenee  gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of  Greece;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer  their  name  had  not  be- 
come common  to  the  whole  Greek  nation.  The  puet 
usually  calls  the  Greeks  by  the  names  of  Danai, 
Achaei,  or  Argeii ;  and  the  only  passage  (fL  ii.  530) 
in  which  the  name  of  Pan-  Hellenes  occurs  was  re- 
jected by  Aristarchus  and  other  ancient  cammen- 
tators,  as  spurious.  But  at  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history  we  find  all  the  members  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race  distinguished  by  this  name,  and  glorying 
in  their  deiKxnt  from  a  common  ancestor,  HeUen. 
And  not  only  so,  but  they  gave  to  every  district  in 
which  they  were  settled  the  name  of  Hellas,  which 
was  thus  the  land  of  the  Hellenes,  and  did  not  indi- 
cate any  particular  country,  bounded  by  certain  geo- 
gmphical  limits.  In  thb  general  sense  the  roost 
distant  Hellenic  odooies  belonged  to  Hellas;  and 
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•oooiduigiy  we  read  that  the  dtiea  of  OjnBa  i% 
Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Scily,  and  of  Taicntnm  ia 
Italy,  formed  as  esaential  parts  of  Hellaa  as  the  cities 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth.  (Ccsnjpi  Hetod.  a. 
182,  ui.  136,  vil  157;  Thuc  L  12.) 

Besides  thb  extensive  use  of  the  wocd,  ma  the  laad 
of  the  Hellenes,  HelUs  was  also  employed  in  a  mofe 
restricted  sense  to  signify  all  the  oonntiy  aoath  ai  the 
Arobradan  gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  P« 
as  Cu-  as  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.     In  this 
tion  it  is  called  by  Dicaearchus  and  Scylaz  Cimti^ 
mumg  Bellas  (9   'EAAoi   cwtxk'X    hj  ■>odeiu 
writers  ffelloi  Proper.     The  two  former  writen 
stated  that  Continuons  Hellaa  commenced  with  tfaa 
town  and  gulf  of  Ambrada  00  the  looiaa  sea,  and 
extoided  as  fiu-  as  Mount  Homda  and  the  moiith  vi 
the  Peneius,  <»  the  opposite  side.     Epbonis,  m 
manner,  makes   Hellas  commence  at 
(Scylaz,  p.  12,  ed.  Hudson ;    Dkaearch.  31,  pt  3; 
Ephor.  qp.  Strab.  viii.  p.  334.)    AoconliBg  to  thi»a 
accounts,  the  northern  frontier  of  Hdlas  was  a  lii«« 
drawn  firom  the  Ambradan  gulf  upwards  akn^  ^^ 
Pindus,  and  then  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  aLs^ 
the  Cambunian  mountains,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
neius.     Epeirus  consequently  formed  no  part  ci 
Hellas;  for,  though  there  was  a  mixture  of  HeUen;c 
blood  among  the  Epeirot  tribes,  they  difovd  too 
widely  in  thdr  habits  and  general  character  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Hellenes,  to  be  entitled  to  a  {date 
among  the  Utter.     The  same  remark  wookl  aj^y, 
with  even  still  greater  force,  to  some  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  Aetolia,  who  are  described  by  Thturydides 
as  eating  raw  meat  and  speaking  a  language  whkh 
was  unintelligible.     (Thuc.  iiL  102.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  diiscrepancy  reapect- 
ing  the  ezact  boundaries  of  Hellas  Proper.  When  the 
AetoUans  called  upon  the  last  Philip  of  Uacedmi  to 
withdraw  from  Hellas,  he  retorted  by  asking  them 
where  they  would  fix  its  boundaries?  and  by  remind- 
ing them  that  the  greater  part  of  thdr  own  body  were 
not  Hellenes,  adding,  **  The  tribes  of  the  Agneaos, 
of  the  Apodoti,  and  of  the  Aiuphiluchi,  are  not 
Hellas."  (Polyb.  xvil  5;  quoted  by  Thirlwall,  tqL 
i.  p.  4.) 

Herodotus,  in  opposition  to  the  precedii^  aorouars, 
appeare  to  have  extended  the  bcHmdaricK  of  Hdlas 
north  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  to  have  reganltd 
the  Thesprotians  as  HeUenes.  (Herod,  ii.  56.)  Un 
the  other  hand,  some  ancient  writera  would  even 
exclude  Thessaly  from  Hellas,  and  would  make  aa 
its  northern  boundary  a  line  drawn  from  the  Am- 
bracian to  the  Blalic  gulf :  but  Dicaearchos  ju^tly 
argues  that  the  country  in  which  the  origiajd  HtiUs 
was  situated  ought  sunely  to  be  indnded  under  this 
name  (p.  21,  seq.). 

Peloponnesus,  or  the  Island  of  Pelopa,  farmed  no 
part  of  Hellas  Proper,  although  it  was  of  ciiarse  in- 
habited  by  Hellenes  (Dicaeardi.  p.  20;  Plin.  ir.  4. 
s.  5);  but  sometimes  Peloponnesus  and  the  Greek 
islands  were  included  under  the  gmeral  name  of 
HelUs,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the  barhariaiB. 
(Dem.  PhiL  iii.  p.  118;  Diod.  xi.  39;  conip.  Strsb. 
viii.  p.  334.)  At  a  later  period,  when  the  .Macedo- 
nian monarchs  had  become  masters  of  Hellas,  and 
had  extended  the  Hellenic  language  and  dviUj^tiuo 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  Macedonia  and  the  southeiu 
part  of  lUyria  were  included  in  HelUs.  Thus  ve 
find  that  Strabo  (vii.  p.  332)  calls  Macedonia  Hellis; 
but  be  immediately  adds,  rvrl  fuvroi  rf  ^vrt  1  T»r 
T&irtt¥  d«roAouA>vrref  irol  rf  vx^fmri  x**^  f)i^» 
fi€v  oMiv  dwh  rift  ft\Ai|r  'EAAdtSat  t^,  Jbe. 
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Hm  fOMon  why  th«  Bonums  gava  to  H«IUs  Uie 
name  of  Oraeeia,  and  to  the  Hdleneii  the  name  of 
Graeeiy  cannot  be  ascertained ;  bnt  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  people  are  finequently  called  bj  foreignen 
by  a  name  different  from  the  one  in  use  among  them- 
sel^es.  Thos,  the  people  called  Etnucans  or  Ynscans 
by  the  Romans,  and  Tyrrhenians  or  Tynenians  by 
the  Greeks,  bore  the  name  of  Rasena  among  them- 
selTes;  and  the  different  names  given  to  the  Ger- 
manii  in  thdr  own  oonntiy  and  among  foreignerB 
supplies  a  parallel  instance  in  modem  times.  The 
woid  Graed  first  occurs  in  Aristotle,  who  states 
that  the  most  ancient  Hellas  lay  about  Dodona  and 
the  Achelons,  and  that  this  Strict  was  inhabited 
by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called  Graeci 
bnt  now  Hellenes.  (Aristot.  Meteor.  L  14.)  The 
Selli  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of 
the  Dodonaean  Zeus.  (Horn.  IL  xvi.  234.)  By  Pin- 
dar they  were  called  Helli;  and  Hestod  spoke  of  the 
country  about  Dodona  under  the  name  of  Hellopia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  328.)  We  do  not  know  what  au« 
thority  Aristotle  had  for  his  statement;  but  it  was  in 
opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who 
supposed  the  original  abode  of  the  Achaeans  to  have 
been  in  the  Achaean  Phthiotis,  between  Mounts 
Othrys  and  Oeta.  According  to  another  authcnity, 
Graectts  was  a  son  of  Thesaalus.  (Steph.  B.  #.  v. 
rpai«r<(s.)  In  consequence  of  the  statement  of  Ari- 
stotle it  has  been  inferred  that  the  name  of  Gmeci 
was  at  one  period  widely  spread  on  the  western  coast, 
and  hence  became  the  one  by  which  the  inhabitants 
were  first  known  to  the  Italians  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ionian  sea.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  L  p.  82.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  the  country 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province,  under  the 
name  of  Aehaiaf  and  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
Graeda  in  official  hmguage.     [Achaia,  p.  17.] 

11.  Situation,  Bouhdabibs,  and  Sxzb. 

Hellas  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  most  easterly 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  which  extend  finom  the 
south  of  Europe  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  These 
peninsulas  are  very  different  in  fiorm.  Spain  is  an 
irregular  quadrangle,  possessing  very  little  of  the 
character  of  a  peninsula,  except  in  its  northern  part, 
where  it  is  united  by  an  isthmus  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Italy  does  not  commence  with  an  isthmus, 
bnt  projects  fnmi  the  continent  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
tongue  of  land,  down  which  runs  from  north  to  south 
the  back-bone  of  the  Apennines,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  most  easterly  of  the  three 
peninsulas  commences  with  so  Urge  a  breadth  of 
country  that  one  is  hardly  disposed  to  recognise  at 
first  its  peninsular  shape  ;  but  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
south  it  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a  triangle. 
The  base  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube;  and  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  broken  into  a  number  of  bays  and  gulfs, 
vrhich  form  a  seri^  of  peninsulas,  the  last  and  moet 
perfect  being  the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  great  peninsula  to  which  Hellas  belongs  is 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Balkan  MountainM,  known  in  ancient  times 
by  the  names  of  Haeraus,  Scomius,  and  the  Illyrian 
Alps,  which  extend  along  tne  base  of  the  triangle 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic.  South  of  these 
mountains  dwelt  the  various  Thracian,  Macedonian, 
and  Illyrian  tribes;  but  these  formed  no  part  of  Hellas, 
though  many  modem  geographers  have  designated 
their  country  by  the  name  of  Northern  Greece,  and 
have  given  to  Hellas  Proper  the  name  of  ^riddle  or 
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Central  Greece.  But  HelUu  Proper  begins  only  at 
the  40th  degree  of  latitude;  and,  including  Epeirus 
under  this  name  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  is  se- 
parated from  Macedonia  and  Illyria  by  a  well-defined 
boundary.  At  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  the  pen- 
insula is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of 
monntaina,  commencing  at  the  gulf  of  Therma,  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  and  terminating  at  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  promontoiy,  on  the  Adriatic.  This  chain  was 
known  in  its  eastern  half  by  the  names  of  Olympus 
and  the  Cambnnian  mountains,  and  in  its  western 
by  that  of  Mount  Lingon.  On  every  other  side 
HelUs  was  washed  by  the  sea.  At  tibat  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world  when  the  Mediterranean  was 
the  great  highway  of  commeroe  and  dvilisaticmi  nc 
position  oonld  be  more  iavonrabie  than  that  of  Hellas. 
It  is  separated  from  Asui  by  a  sea,  studded  with 
islands  within  sight  of  one  another,  which  even  in 
the  infancy  of  navigation  seemed  to  allure  the  tindd 
mariner  finm  shon  to  shore,  and  rendered  the  inter- 
coarse  easy  between  Hellas  and  the  East.  Towards 
the  south  it  feats  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
Africa;  and  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from  Italy  by 
a  narrow  channel,  which  in  some  parts  does  not  ex- 
ceed 40  geographical  miles  in  breadth.  An  account 
of  the  seas  which  wash  the  Grecian  coasts  is  given 
under  their  respective  names.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mentian  here  that  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  bore 
the  general  name  of  tlie  Aegean,  of  which  the 
southern  portion  was  called  the  Cretan ;  that  the 
sea  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Peloponnesus  was 
called  the  Libyan;  and  that  the  sea  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece  usually  bore  the  name  of  the  Ionian, 
of  which  the  northern  extremity  was  called  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  while  its  southern  end  opposite  Sicily 
was  freqnently  named  after  that  bland.  [ Aboabum 
Marb;  Ionium  Marb;  Adriaticum  Marb.] 

HelUs,  which  conmiences  at  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude,  does  not  extend  further  than  the  thirty* 
sixth.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Thirtwall,  that  in  one 
respect  Greece  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  that  Europe  does  to  the  other  conti- 
nents,—  in  the  great  range  of  its  coast  compared 
with  the  extent  of  its  surifaoe ;  so  that,  while  its 
surface  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  Portugal,  its 
coast  exceeds  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  put  to- 
gether.  Its  greatest  length,  from  Mount  Olympus  to 
Cape  Taenarus,  is  not  more  than  250  English  miles; 
its  greatest  brmdth,  from  the  western  coast  of  Acer- 
nania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  is  about  180  miles; 
and  the  distance  eastward  from  Ambracia  across  the 
Pindus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  is  about  120 
miles.  (Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.)  Its  area,  as  calcu- 
lated by  Clinton  frMn  Arrowsmith's  map.  exchisiTe 
of  Epeirus,  but  including  Euboea,  is  only  21,121 
square  English  miles,  of  which  Thessaly  contains 
5674  miles,  the  central  provinces  6288  miles,  Euboea 
1410  miles,  and  Peloponnesus  7779  miles.  (Clin- 
ton, F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  385.)  The  small  extent  of  the 
surface  of  Greece  will  be  more  fully  realised  by  reooU 
looting  the  area  of  some  of  the  smaller  states  of 
modem  Europe, — Portugal  containing 35,268  square 
English  miles,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  31,350,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  29,102.  When  it  is  further 
recolltfcted  that  the  small  area  of  Hellas  was  sub- 
divided among  a  number  of  independent  states,  -^ 
Attica,  for  example,  containing  only  720  miles,  — 
the  contrast  is  Striking  between  the  grandeur  of  the 
deeds  of  the  people  and  the  inconsiderable  spot  of 
eartli  on  which  they  were  peiformed.  (Comp.  A.  P. 
Stanley,  in  Classical  Musewn^  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 
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III.  CoirnouBATioH  op  ths  Subfacb. 

The  chun  of  Lingoo  and  the  Cambanian  moan- 
tains  is  intersected  at  right  angles,  aboat  midwaj 
between  the  Ionian  and  Aegaean  seas,  by  the  long 
and  lofty  range  of  PindoSf  running  from  north  to 
aouth,  the  back-bone  of  Greece,  like  the  Apennines 
of  the  Italian  peninsala.  Moant  Pindns  forms  the 
boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epeiros.  At  the 
thirty-ninth  d^pree  of  latitude,  at  a  point  in  the 
range  of  Pindus  called  Mount  Tyraphrestus  (now 
Velukki),  various  branches  radiate,  as  from  a  centre. 
On  the  east  the  two  chains  of  Othrys  and  Oeta 
branch  off  towards  the  sea.  the  former  nmning  nearly 
due  cast,  and  the  latter  more  towards  the  south-east. 
To  the  west  of  Tymphrestua  there  is  no  chain  of 
mountains  extending  towards  the  western  sea  and 
eorresponding  to  the  gigantic  twins  of  Othrys  and 
Oeta,  but  only  a  continuation  of  the  Epetrot  moan- 
tains  running  from  north  to  sooth.  Southtntfd  of 
Tymphrestus  the  chain  of  Pindus,  which  here  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  no  longer  beare  the  same 
name.  One  strikes  south-westward,  and  passes 
across  Aetolia,  under  the  names  of  Cores  and  Taphi- 
assus,  to  the  pitmiontoiy  of  Antirriuum  at  the 
eotnnce  to  the  Corinthian  golf,  opposite  the  corre- 
sponding promontory  of  Rhium  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  other  diverges  to  the  south-east,  passing  through 
Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  under  the  names  of 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithaeroo,  and  Hymettus,  down 
to  Suuium,  the  sootbemmost  point  of  Attica;  bat 
even  here  it  does  not  end,  for  the  islands  of  Ceoa, 
Cythnos,  Seripbos  and  Siphnos  may  be  rsgarded  as 
a  conUnnanoe  of  this  chain. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  direction  of 
the  mountain-ranges  of  Northern  Greece;  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  enter  a  little  more  into  detail,  re- 
ferring the  rasder  for  a  fuller  acooont  to  the  names 
of  the  political  divitdoos  of  the  coontiy.  Taking 
Hoant  Pindus  again  as  oar  starting-point,  we  ob- 
serve that  finmn  it  two  huge  arms  branch  off  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  enclosing  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  the 
richest  and  largest  in  all  Greece.  These  two  arms, 
which  run  parallel  to  one  another  at  the  distance  of 
60  miles,  hsve  been  already  mentioned  onder  the 
names  of  the  Cambunian  moontains  and  Mount 
Othrys.  The  Cambanian  mountains  terminate  upon 
the  coast  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Olympus,  whuh  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  all  Greece,  being  9700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely  ever  free 
from  snow.  Mount  Othrys  reaches  the  sea  between 
the  Pagasaean  and  Malian  gulfs.  South  of  Olym- 
pus a  range  of  mountains,  first  called  Ossa  and  afW- 
wards  Pelion,  stretches  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly, 
parallel  to  Mount  Pindus;  0s6a  is  a  steep  conical 
peak,  rising  high  into  the  clouds,  and,  like  Olympus, 
generally  covered  with  snow,  while  Pelion  exhibits  a 
broad  and  less  abrupt  oatline.  Thos  Thessaly  is 
enclosed  between  four  natural  ramparts,  and  is  only 
accessible  on  the  north  by  the  celebrated  vale  of 
Tempo,  between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through 
which  the  Peoeius  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Towards 
the  south,  however,  Thessaly  was  open  to  the  sea, 
which  here  forms  the  extensive  gulf  of  Pagasae,  the 
cradle  of  Grsek  navigation,  from  whose  shores  the 
Argo  was  launched.  Epeirus,  the  country  to 
the  west  of  Pindus,  is  of  an  entirely  difierent  cha- 
racter from  Thftisaiy.  It  contains  no  plain  of  any 
extent,  but  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  moun- 
tains, whose  general  direction,  as  already  obaerved, 
is  from  north  to  sooth. 
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The  moontaina  of  the  island  ut  Enboen,  which 
lies  opponte  to  the  coasts  of  Boeotaa  and  Attin, 
may  be  regarded  as  only  a  eontinaatina  of  the  ckxa 
of  Ossa  and  Pelion  and  of  that  of  Othrys.  Tbe 
mountain-syston  of  Eoboea  is  further  prolonged  by 
the  islands  of  Andres,  Tenos,  Myeoooa^  and  Nazos. 
belonging  to  the  Cycladeo. 

At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Lacmon  (now  Zggoy,  the 
point  where  Mount  Hndus  bisects  the  nortbera 
barrier  of  Hellas,  four  considend>Ie  rivers  take  their 
rise.  Of  these  rivers  two.  the  Aoos  and  the  Uidiac 
mon,  do  not  bdong  to  Hellas ;  the  f  frmer  Aminz 
through  Ulyria,  and  the  latter  thnmgb  Macedonia : 
but  the  other  two,  the  Peneins  and  the  Achcioi.5, 
are  the  most  important  in  Northern  Greece.  The 
Peneius  flows  with  a  slow  and  windinir  eoone 
throogh  the  ]dain  of  Thessaly,  and  finds  its  way  mto 
the  sea  through  the  pass  of  Tempe,  as  mcnti«>Drd 
above ;  the  Achelons,  which  u  the  larger  of  tbe 
two,  flows  towards  the  south  throogh  the  nuie  atid 
mountainous  country  of  Epeiros,  then  fbnns  the 
boundary  between  AcarnanJa  and  Aetolia,  apd  after 
a  ooune  of  130  miles  finally  fislls  into  the  I«joiaa 
sea  opposite  the  entrsnoe  of  the  Corinthian  guH 

A  little  south  of  Mt.  Tymphrestos,  at  the  thirty- 
ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Greece  is  contracted  into  a 
kind  of  isthmus  by  two  opposite  gulfis,  the  Am- 
bradan  on  the  west  and  the  Malnm  on  the  ea^t. 
This  isthmns  separates  the  peninsala  of  Mkidie 
Greece  from  the  Thessalian  and  Epeirot  mainland. 

The  ptwiiwn**  of  Middle  Greece  may  again  be 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves.  The  western  half, 
which  bean  the  names  of  Aetolia  and  Acaraania, 
is  of  the  same  character  as  Epeirus,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  Acheloas.  The  bnmch  ul 
Mount  Pindns  which  extends  from  Mount  Tym- 
phrestus in  a  south-westerly  direction,  here  unites 
with  the  continuation  of  the  Epeirot  mountains^  and 
forms  rugged  and  inaocest^ible  highlands,  which 
have  been  at  all  times  the  haunt  of  robber  tribes. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  broad  and  fertile  plain\ 
through  which  the  Acheloos  flows. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  peninsula  ef  midlaad 
Greece  is  traversed  by  the  branch  of  Meant  Pindus 
which  extends  from  Mount  Tymphrestos  in  a  aonth- 
easterly  direction.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by 
the  rugged  pile  of  Oeta,  extending  fnm  Tym- 
phrestus to  tiie  sea  at  Thermopylae,  and  fivming 
the  barrier  of  this  portion  of  the  midland  penizb^ala. 
The  only  pass  thrnugh  it  is  the  cdebrsted  cne  of 
Thermopylae,  between  the  mountain  and  a  morass 
upon  the  coast,  which  in  one  part  is  so  nanvw  as 
to  leave  room  fiir  only  a  single  carriage^ 

North  of  Oeta,  and  between  this  moontain  and 
the  nearly  parallel  range  of  Otiiiys,  is  a  fertile  valley 
about  fiO  miles  in  length,  stretching  eastward  to 
the  Malic  gulf,  and  drained  by  the  Spercheiaa,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tymphmtos  at  the  bead 
of  the  valley  and  fells  into  tiie  Malic  gull  Al- 
though this  valley  is  usually  considered  a  part  <jf 
Thessaly,  it  is  entirely  separated  firum  the  great 
Thessalian  plain  by  the  range  of  Othrys. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  eooth- 
easterly  oontmuation  of  Mount  PiiMloa  paaMS 
through  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  nnlcr  ths 
names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithseron,  aiad  Hy- 
mettus, till  it  feaches  the  sea  at  Sunium.  There  is, 
however,  another  range,  which  takes  its  depftrrore 
from  the  easterly  extremity  of  Oeta,  and  cxtcud^ 
along  the  coast  of  the  Euboeoo  sea,  throngh  the 
Locrian  tribes  and  Boeotia,  under  the 
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or  Oncmit,  Ptoon,  and  Teaxnessas,  till  it  joins 
Parnes,  which  is  a  .ateral  'iranch  of  Citbaeroo  cat- 
teniHn^  from  west  to  cast  Bj  means  of  Pentelicos, 
with  its  celebrated  marble  quarries  to  the  soath  of 
pMrnes,  the  range  is  farther  ounnected  with  the 
chain  running  fn«n  Cithaeron  to  Sunium. 

Between  Parnassus  and  Oeta  is  a  narrow  plain 
cnlled  Doris,  from  which  the  Dorians  are  said  to 
hnve  doHcended  to  the  conquest  of  Peoponnesu^. 
Here  rises  the  CephiMus,  which  flows  through  the 
plain  of  Phoci.H  and  Boeotia,  and  (alls  into  the  lake 
C'^pais.  Phocis  possetmes  some  fertile  plains  on  the 
Cephissus,  lying  betwera  Pamawuii  and  the  Locrian 
mountains.  Boeotia  is  a  large  hollow  basin  shut  in 
on  eTery  side  by  mountains,  and  containing  a  con- 
siderable quanti^  of  rery  fertile  land.  Attica  is 
another  peninsula,  resembling  in  shape  the  great 
penmsula  to  which  Greece  itself  belongs.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  its  baae  united  to  the  land.  As  the 
Cambonian  range  forms  the  outer,  and  Hoimt  Oeta 
the  inner  barrier  of  Greece,  so  the  chain  of  Cithaeron 
and  Parnes,  extending  al(»ig  the  base  of  Attica,  is  a 
natural  rampart  pmtecting  this  country. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  range  of 
Cithaeron  is  continued  towards  the  east  under  th<* 
name  of  Parnes.  In  like  manner  it  is  prolonged 
towards  the  south-west,  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  forming  the  mountainous 
country  of  Megarin.  Here  it  rises  into  a  new  chain, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  under 
the  name  of  the  Geraneian  mountains,  which  stretch 
acrous  Megaris  from  west  to  east  parallel  to  Cithae- 
ron. It  is  highest  on  the  western  side,  and  gra- 
dually sinks  down  towards  the  Saronic  gulf.  The 
island  of  Sahunis  and  its  surrounding  rocks  are  only 
■  continuation  of  this  chain.  Southwards  the  Ge- 
raneian mountwns  sink  down  still  more  towards  the 
isthmus  which  separates  Hellas  Proper  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here  the  Corinthian  gulf  on  the  west 
and  the  Saronic  gulf  on  the  east  penetrate  so  far 
inland  as  to  leave  but  a  nanow  neck  of  land  be- 
tween them,  only  four  miles  across  at  its  narrowest 
part  The  isthmus  is  comparatively  level,  being  in 
its  bigheat  point  not  more  than  S46  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  immediately  to  the  south  rise 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Oneian  hills,  parallel  to  the  Ge- 
raneian, with  which  they  have  often  been  confounded. 
Here  stood  the  city  of  Corinth,  with  its  impregnable 
fortreM  the  Acrocorinthns,  and  here  the  isthmus 
opened  out  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

Before  pfoceeding  to  the  description  of  Pelopon- 
nesua,  it  deserves  remark  that  Str^  divides  Greece 
into  five  peninsuUs.  The  first  is  the  Peloponnesus, 
■eparated  by  an  isthmus  of  40  stadia.  The  second 
is  the  one  of  which  the  istlimns  extends  from  the 
Hegarian  Pagae  to  Nisaea,  the  harbour  of  Megara, 
being  120  stadia  from  sea  to  sea.  The  third  is  the 
one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  from  the  recess  of 
the  Criasaean  gulf  to  Thermopylae,  an  imaginary 
•tralght  line,  506  stadia  in  length,  being  drawn, 
which  includes  within  it  the  whole  of  Boeotia,  and 
cuts  across  Phocis  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii.  The 
fourth  has  an  isthmus  of  about  800  stadia,  extending 
from  the  Ambracian  gulf  to  the  Malian  gulf.  The 
fifth  isthmus  is  mors  than  1000  stadia,  extending 
from  the  same  Ambracian  gulf  through  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia  to  the  Thermaic  gulf.  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  334.) 

The  monntain-syitem  of  Pek>poDneen8  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  rwt  of  Greece.    The  mountains  in 
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Hellas  Proper  form  an  aiiintermpted  aeries  of  cliain^ 
running  out  from  the  mountains  in  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  Greece.  The  mountains  of  Pelopomiesus 
on  the  contrary,  have  their  roots  in  Arcadia,  the 
central  district  of  the  country,  where  they  ribo  to  a 
great  height.  Hence  Arcadia  has  beeii  aptly  called 
the  Switzerland  of  Peloponnesus,  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  same  relation  as  Siwitserland  dues  to  the  rest 
of  Eun  pe.  Upon  cittser  inspection  it  will  be  seen 
that  thid  Alpine  dibtrict  is  encircled  by  an  inegular 
ring  uf  mountains,  forming  a  kind  of  natural  wall, 
from  which  lateral  blanches  extend  in  all  directions 
towards  the  itea. 

The  mountains  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Arcadia  are  the  loftiest  and  most  niasnive.  They 
extend  from  west  to  east,  terminating  m  tiie  magni- 
ficent heiglit  of  Mount  Cyllene  {Zyria),  7788  feet 
above  the  level  of  tJie  sea,  the  fii-ht  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  mountains  seen  by  a  person  coming  over  the 
ihthmus  from  Northern  Greece.  The  most  westerly 
point  of  this  northern  barrier  is  Erymanthus  {(/lonos), 
7297  feet  high  ;  and  between  it  and  Cyllene  are  the 
Aroanian  mountains  (AAr/mos),  7726  fleet  in  height. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  also  fwmed  by  a  cuntinuuus 
series  of  mountains,  stretching  fioni  Mount  Cyllene 
towards  the  south.  Those  bearing  a  special  name  in 
this  range  are  Artemtsium  (7timiib'),  5814  feet  iu 
height;  and  Partheniom  (Aoifio),d99d  feet  in  height, 
south  of  the  former.  The  range  terminates  in  Pamun. 
On  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  there  is  no  clearly 
defined  chain  of  mountains,  but  only  a  series  of  heights 
forming  the  water-ehed  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Alpheiiu  and  those  of  the  Eurotas.  It  is  not  till 
remJiing  the  south-west  frontier  that  the  highlands 
again  rise  into  a  lofty  and  continuous  chain,  under  the 
name  of  Lycaeus  (^Dkio/ortt),  4659  feet  high,  hnaa 
Lycaeus  a  range  of  mountains,  running  south  till  it 
joins  Erymanthus,  constitutes  the  western  bouiidsry 
of  Arcadia  ;  but  it  bears  no  special  name,  except  in 
its  northern  half,  where  it  u  called  PhoIuS.  The 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  barriers  of  Arcadia 
are  unbroken  ;  but  tlie  western  wall  is  divided  by 
the  Alpheius,  which  finds  its  way  through  an  open- 
ing on  this  side,  and  thence  descends  to  tlie  western 


The  other  chief  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  are  La- 
oonia  and  Messenia,  on  the  south ;  Argiilis,  on  the 
east:  Elis,  on  the  west;  and  Achaia,  on  the  north. 
From  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  a  lofty  diain 
of  mountains,  tinder  the  name  of  Taygetus,  runs 
from  north  to  south,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Messenia  and  Laconia,  and  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Taenamm,  the  southenimost  point  of 
Greece  and  Europe.  The  chain  of  Taygetus  is  the 
longest  and  highest  in  all  Peloponnesus,  being  in 
one  part  7902  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea,  or  more 
than  100  feet  above  Cyllene.  From  Mount  Pamon, 
at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Arcadia,  another  range 
of  mountains  extends  from  north  to  south  along  the 
coast,  parallel  to  the  range  of  Taenanis,  and  termi- 
nating in  tlie  pntnioiitory  of  Malea.  Between  this 
range,  which  may  be  called  by  the  general  name  o^ 
Pamon,  and  that  of  Taygetus,  was  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  iu  which  Sparta  ky,  and  which  to  the  south 
of  Sparta  opened  out  into  a  plain  of  ocaiskierable  ex- 
tent. Messenia,  in  like  nuuuier,  was  drained  by  the 
Pamisus,  whose  plain  was  still  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  Eurotas ;  for  Messenia  contained  no  con- 
tinuous chain  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Pami- 
stis,  answering  to  the  range  of  Pamon  in  Laconia. 
Both  the  Pamisus  and  the  Euruias  flow  into  gulf* 
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ranning  a  eonddemble  distance  into  the  land,  and 
MparaUd  from  one  another  hj  the  range  of  Taygetns. 

The  river  Neda  separated  Messenia  from  Eiis. 
This  country  is  covered,  to  a  greater  mr  a  less  extent, 
with  the  oflUioots  of  the  Arcadian  mountains  ;  bnt 
containti  manj  plains  of  considerable  size  and  fer- 
tility, or  these  the  two  most  important  are  the  one 
in  the  centre  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Alpheius, 
in  which  Pisa  t»toodf  and  the  one  in  the  north  through 
which  the  Peneios  flows. 

Achaia  was  the  name  of  the  narrow  slip  of  eaantry 
between  the  great  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia  and 
the  Corintliian  gulf.  From  the  Arcadian  mountains 
there  project  several  spurs,  either  running  out  into 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  bold  promontories,  or  separated 
from  it  by  narrow  kvela.  The  plains  on  the  coast  at 
the  foot  of  these  mountains,  and  the  valleys  between 
them,  are  fir  the  most  part  very  fertile. 

Argolis,  taking  the  name  in  ita  most  extended 
sense,  wa:i  used  to  signify  the  whole  peninsula  between 
the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs  ;  bnt  during  the  times 
of  Grecian  independence  it  contained  several  independ- 
ent states.  The  Aiigolio  peninsula  was  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a  broad  base,  at  one  extremity  of  which 
stood  the  cities  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  at  the 
other  the  city  of  Argoe.  Corinth  and  Sicyon  pos- 
ses&ed  a  level  track  of  country  along  the  coast,  and 
Argue  was  utuated  in  a  plain,  10  or  12  miles  in  length 
and  from  4  to  5  in  breadth ;  bat  the  peninsula  itself 
was  nearly  covered  with  a  I<^y  range  of  hills. 

The  shape  of  Peloponnesus  was  compared  by  the 
ancientd  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree  or  the  vine. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  335;  Dionys.  Per.  403;  Agathem.  i. 
p.  15 ;  Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5.)  The  isthmus  is  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  outspread  form  of  the  peninsula, 
that  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  island, 
and  was  accordingly  called  the  island  of  Pelops,  from 
tlie  mythical  hero  of  tliis  name.  It  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  insular  situation  without  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  mountains 
at  the  foot  of  the  isthmus  to  secure  the  inhabitanta 
from  all  attacks  from  the  mainland,  and  to  allow 
them  to  develop  their  own  character  and  institutions 
without  any  disturbing  influences  from  without.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  so  cloaely  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  isthmus  as  to  possess  at  all  times 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Greece.  From  ita  position,  approachable  only  by  a 
narrow  access  easily  guarded,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
called  by  the  ancienta  the  acropolis  of  Greece. 
(£astath.  ad  Dion^,  Per,  403.) 

IV.    Rivers  and  Lakes. 

Most  of  the  Grecian  rivers  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  atmosphere  for  their  supply  of  water. 
During  five  months  of  the  year,  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  nun  falls  in  large  quantitiea,  which  fills  the 
crevices  in  the  limestone  of  the  hills,  and  is  carried 
off  by  torrents.  In  summer  hardly  any  rain  falls ; 
and  these  torrenta,  so  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  are 
then  perfectly  dry.  Even  many  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  partly  supplied  by  springs,  dwindle  in  the  sum- 
mer into  very  insignificant  streams.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  rivers,  which  give  to  the  country  upon  the 
map  the  appearance  of  a  weU-watered  district,  are 
nothing  but  winter  torreoto,  to  which  the  Greeks 
gave  the  exptessive  name  of  x<4M^^vff.  None  of 
the  rivers  of  Greece  are  navigable.  The  most  con- 
aiderable  in  Northern  Greece  are  the  I'eneiQs  and 
the  Achelous,  already  spoken  of.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  Evenus,  which  flows  through  Aetolia, 
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paialld  to  the  Achdoos ;  tiie  Sperdwiiii,  winch 
drains  the  valley  between  Oeta  and  Othrys ;  the  C«- 
phisus  and  Asopus  in  Boeotia ;  and  the  Cephs^^ 
and  lUssus  in  Attica,  the  last  of  whkh  is  drr  in 
summer,  and  only  deserves  mentkn  on  acooo&t  of  in 
poetical  celd>rity.  The  chief  riTer  of  Pdopona«sQ> 
is  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia  and  £lis ;  next  come  the 
Eurotss  in  Laoonia,  the  Pamisos  in  Mftssms,  sod 
the  Peneios  in  Northern  Elis. 

Though  there  are  few  perennial  riven  in  Greece, 
the  nature  of  the  country  is  fovonrable  to  the  fonaa- 
tion  of  marehes  and  lakes.  Many  of  the  plains  acd 
valleys  are  so  entirely  endrded  by  moontains  liaX 
the  heavy  rains  which  descend  in  the  antnmnal  sni 
winter  months  find  no  outlet,  and  reanain  ss  lakei 
in  the  vrinter  and  as  marshes  in  the  aamuMr.  la 
Thessaly  are  the  lakes  Nessoois  and  Boebess ;  is 
Aetdia,  Triehcnis ;  in  Boeotia,  Copaia ;  and  in  Ar- 
cadia, Stymphalis  and  others.  The  waters  of  some 
of  these  lakes  find  thdr  way  through  naturd  cati 
ties  in  the  limestone  monntaina,  called  hatocotkn 
by  the  modem  Greeks,  and  af^er  flowing  under 
ground  rise  again  after  a  greater  or  less  interval. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  waters  of  the  Copats 
[Boeotia],  and  of  seversl^of  the  lakes  of  Arcadia 
in  which  country  this  phaawmenon  is  veiy  fr»> 
qnent  [Abgadia]. 

V.  General  Beharks  upos  Gbeciae  Toro- 

OEAPHT. 

The  two  most  striking  featuivs  in  Grecian  topopa- 
]diy  are  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  and 
the  great  extent  of  ita  sea-coasL     Next  to  Switxcr* 
land,  Greece  is  the  most  mountainous  country  o( 
Europe ;  but  this  generd  description  ooowys  ac 
correct  idea  of  ita  peculiar  nature.     In  the  preoedlsi; 
account  we  have  attempted  to  give  a  sketch  of  the 
direction  of  the  nuHmtain-rangcs  or  chdns,  but  iruia 
these  project  in  all  directions  innumerable  hnucbes, 
having  very  few  vdleys  or  (dains  of  any  extent.  Tb^c 
plains,  whether  large  or  small,  are  for  the  most  pert 
either  entirdy  surrounded  by  mountains  or  ofta  on 
one  dde  to  the  sea.    At  all  timea  mountsins  fasn 
proved  the  greatest  barriers  to  interoonnse  brtwesa 
neighbouring  tribes.     Each  of  the  Gredaa  citiet, 
situated  in  a  pUin,  and  separated  from  ita  ndf b- 
hours  by  lofty  mountains,  always  difficult,  and  oA«i 
impoedble  to  surmount,  grew  up  in  perfect  isobtifia. 
They  had  the  less  temptation  to  try  to  scsle  the 
lofty  barriers  which  surrounded  them,  since  the  ms 
afTovded  then!  an  essy  commnninatinn  with  the  nst 
of  the  world.    Ahnost  aU  the  Graaan  states  hsd 
ready  and  easy  access  to  the  sea ;  and  Arcadis  *si 
the  only  politicd  division  which  did  not  jamm 
some  territory  on  the  cosst* 

The  motmtainous  nators  of  the  ooonftiy  exerosed 
an  important  inflomce  upon  the  pditicd  destimes 
of  the  people.  The  chain  of  Lingon  and  the  Csm- 
bunian  mountains  defended  Hdlas  ftnm  foreign  in- 
vadon;  and  the  moontains  in  the  coontry  itieb 
rendered  it  difficult  for  one  section  of  the  race  to 
attack  another.  The  pass  of  Thefmopgrbe,  ^ 
passes  over  CithaciuD,  and  those  over  the  Gecue»B 
and  Ondan  monntdns  at  the  isthmus,  eodd  essily 
be  defended  by  a  handful  of  resdnta  men  sgdait 
vastly  superior  numbers.  The  same  esoses  po- 
dnced  a  large  mimber  of  independent  states,  poeti- 
cally diatiuct  from  each  other,  and  dways  disiDcfod 
to  form  any  kind  of  federal  union  even  for  thefo^- 
pose  of  iBsisting  fore^  invasion.  This  politini 
separation  led  to  disputes  and  hostilities ;  sad  tbir 
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fttUstine  ware  efrentuafly  proved  their  ruin  by  open- 
ing their  conntry  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  (Comp. 
Gmte,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  300,  seq.) 

VI.  CiiiEV  pRoDucnoiva. 

The  most  fertile  districts  in  Greece,  according  to 
Thucydidea  (i.  2),  were  Theasaly,  Boeotia,  and  a 
ereat  part  of  Peinponnesus:  the  least  fertile  were 
Arcadia  and  Attica.  Wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine,  and 
oil,  were  the  chief  productions;  but  more  careful  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  and  of  the  olive  than  upon  the  cereal 
crops.  Bread  seems  to  have  been  more  generally 
made  of  barley  than  of  wheat.  We  are  told  that  by 
one  of  Solon's  laws  borley-cakes  were  provided  on 
ordinary  days,  and  wheaten  loaves  on  festivals,  fur 
those  who  dined  in  the  Prytaneium.  (Athen.  iv. 
137.)  The  bills  afforded  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle,  and  in  antiquity  supplied  plenty  uf  timber, 
though  they  are  at  present  nearly  destitute  of  wuods. 
The  disappearance  of  these  forests  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  diminished  fertility  of  Greece  as 
compared  with  ancient  times.  By  losing  the  shade 
which  they  aiSbrded,  the  springs  have  been  burnt  up; 
And,  in  consequence  of  less  moisture,  vegetation  has 
become  poorer. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  we  find  horses,  asses, 
mules,  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  Hoi-ses 
trere  not  numerous  in  Greece,  since  the  country  is 
too  mountainous  to  rear  any  number.  Hence  the 
Greek  cavalry  was  always  insignificant  Mules  were 
extensively  used  in  Peloponnesus,  where  they  were 
found  more  useful  than  horses  in  traversing  the 
mountains.  Swine  were  very  numerous,  and  pork 
was  a  favourite  article  of  food,  especially  among  the 
Arcadians.  The  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  cows.  (Aristot.  Hut.  An,  iii.  15. 
§  •'5,  seq.) 

Among  the  wild  animals  we  find  mention  of  bears, 
wolves,  and  boars.  Bears  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  the  Arcadian  mount ain.H.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  lions  were  found  between  the 
Nestus  in  Thrace  and  the  Achelous  in  Aetolia  (He- 
rod, vii.  126);  and  the  existence  of  lions  in  Greece, 
at  least  at  an  early  period,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  legend  of  the  Nemean  lion. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  hard  limestone,  of  which  were  built  those 
massive  Cyclopian  walls  and  fortifications  the  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist  upon  the  sumniitK  of  the 
hills.  In  almost  every  part  of  Greece  there  were 
rich  and  varied  veins  of  marble,  affording  abundant 
and  beautiful  materials  to  the  architect  and  tlie 
sculptor.  The  best  marble-quarries  were  at  Carystus 
in  Euboea,  at  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus  in  Attica, 
and  in  the  island  of  Paros. 

In  the  jff«ciou8  metals  Greece  was  poor.  Gold 
and  silver  were  found  in  the  island  of  Siphnos ;  but 
the  roost  productive  silver-mines  were  at  Lauriimi, 
in  the  south  of  AtUca.  Both  copper  and  iron  were 
found  near  Chalcis  in  Euboea;  and  there  were  also 
iron- mines  in  the  mountains  of  Taygetus  in  Laconia. 

VIL  Cldcatb. 

The  climate  of  Greece  was  probably  more  healthy 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The  malaria, 
which  now  poisons  the  atmosphere  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  probably  did  not  exist  to  the  same  ex- 
tent when  the  land  was  more  thickly  populated  and 
better  cultivated.  Herodotus  remarks  that  of  all 
countries  in  the  world  Greece  possessed  tha  mo6t 
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happily  tempered  seasons  (Herod,  iii.  106);  and  Hip- 
pocrates and  Aristotle  considered  the  climate  as 
highly  favourable  to  the  Intel  lint  ual  energy  of  the  in- 
habitants, since  it  was  cquslly  removed  from  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold.  (Hippocrat.  de  Aire^ 
12,  13;  Aristot.  Pul  vii.  6.  §  1.)  But  owing  to 
the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  to  its  lofty  mountains 
and  depressed  valleys,  the  climate  varies  greatly  in 
diiferent  district^).  In  the  highlands  in  the  interior 
the  winter  is  often  long  and  ri^orou.^,  the  snow  lying 
upon  the  ground  till  late  in  the  >pring;  while  in 
the  lowlands  open  to  the  sea  there  is  hardly  ever  any 
severe  weather,  and  snow  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Moiiern  travellers  who  have  suffei^  from  excessive 
cold  and  siiow-.st()nns  passing  tlirough  Boeutia  in 
the  middle  of  February,  have  found  upon  arriving  in 
Attica  warm  and  genial  weather.  In  like  maimer, 
in  the  month  of  March,  trMvellera  find  midwinter  on 
tl:e  hir^hknds  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
spring  in  Argos  and  Laconia,  and  almost  the  heat 
of  bummer  in  the  plain  of  Kalamdta,  at  the  head  of 
the  Mes.senian  gulf.  To  a  native  of  the  northern 
hititudes  of  Europe  one  of  the  motit  striking  phaeno. 
mena  of  the  Grecian  climate  is  the  ti-ansparent 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  tlie  sky:  though  even  in  this  point  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  various  parts  of  Greece; 
and  the  Athenian  writers  frequently  contrast  the 
thick  and  damp  air  of  Boeotia  with  the  light  and 
dry  atmosphere  of  Athens. 

VIII.   VOLCAHIO  ChAKOES. 

Traces  of  volcanic  agency  are  visible  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  although  no  volcanoes,  either  in  ac- 
tivity or  extinct,  are  found  in  the  country.  There  were 
hot- springs  at  Thermopyhie,  Aedepsus  in  Euboea, 
and  other  places;  but  tlie  peninsuU  of  Methana 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  opposite  Aegiua,  and  the  island 
of  Thera  in  the  Aegaean  are  the  two  spots  which 
exhibit  the  clearest  ti-aces  of  volcanic  agency.  The 
greater  part  of  Methana  consists  of  trachyte  ;  and 
here  in  historical  times  a  volcanic  eruption  took 
place,  of  which  the  particulars  are  recorded  both  by 
Strabo  and  Ovid.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59;  Qy.  Met.  xv. 
296,  seq.)  In  this  peninsula  there  are  still  two  hot 
sulphureous  springs,  near  one  of  which  exist  ves- 
tiges of  volcanic  eruption.  The  island  of  Thera  is 
covered  with  pumice-stone;  and  it  is  related  by 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  that  on  one  occasion  flames  burst  out 
from  the  sea  between  Thera  and  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Therasia,  and  that  an  island  was  thrown 
up  four  stadia  in  circumference.  In  modern  times 
there  have  been  eruptions  of  tlie  same  kind  at  Thera 
and  its  neighbourhood :  of  one  of  the  most  terrible, 
which  occurred  in  1650,  we  possess  a  circumstantial 
account  by  an  eye-witness.  (Boss,  Reiten  au/den 
Griech.  Inaelny  vol.  i.  p.  194.) 

Earthquakes  have  in  all  ages  been  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus.  La- 
conia was  called  a  land  '*  easily  shaken  "  (c  j^trcitrros  i^ 
hoKwucii,  Strab.  viii.  p.  367);  and  in  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  happened  in  b.  c  464,  not  more 
than  five  houses  are  said  to  have  been  left  standing  at 
Sparta;  more  than  20,000  persons  were  believed  to 
have  perished,  and  huge  masses  of  rock  were  rolled 
down  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Taygetus.  (Thuc 
iii.  89;  Diod.  xi.  63;  Plut.  Cim,  16.)  On  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  shores  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  the  earths 
quakes  have  been  still  more  destructive.  In  conse- 
j  quenoe  of  the  waves  having  no  outlet  into  a  wide- 
I  spread  and  open  sea,  they  have  in  the.se  convulsions 
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nuhed  apon  the  land  and  swallowed  up  whole  cities. 
This  was  the  fate  of  Uelioe  and  Buia,  which  in  one 
dajr  (b.  c  373)  disappeared  from  Achua.  [Hb- 
LiCB.  J  Similar  disasters  have  occorred  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  in  subsequent  times.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  the  inhabitants  were  relieved  from  tax- 
ation in  consequence  of  their  suffering  from  an 
earthquake  (Tac  Ann,  iv.  13);  and  in  1817  the 
town  uf  Voatitxa  (the  ancient  Aegium)  narrowlj 
escaped  the  fate  of  Uelice  and  Bnra,  since  the  sea 
rushed  inland  with  great  force  and  inundated  all 
the  level  immediately  below  the  town  (Leake, 
MoreOf  vol.  iti.  p^  402). 

IX.   MODBKN  WOBKS. 

Greece  was,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  oen- 
toiy,  almost  an  unknown  country  to  the  western 
nations  of  Europe.  In  1573,  soon  after  Greek  had 
begun  to  be  studied  in  Germany,  Martin  Krans,  or 
Crusius,  professor  at  Tubingen,  contrived  to  open  a 
correspundence  with  some  learned  Greeks  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  and,  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to 
Theodore  Zygoinalaa,  he  states  that  it  was  the 
general  opmion  in  Germany  that  Athens  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  wishes  tu  know  &x>m  his  correspondent 
whether  this  is  the  truth.  Zygomalas  answers  that 
he  had  frequently  visited  Athens;  but  in  his  attempt 
to  describe  the  antiquities  of  Athens  he  commits  many 
blunders,  among  other  things,  calling  the  Pantheon 
the  Partiienon.  The  information,  thus  obtained,  Cru- 
sius  publislied  in  his  Tweo-Graeeia^  of  which  the 
first  book  contained  the  political  history,  the  second 
the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  remaining  six  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  Greeks.  Dkshates, 
who  was  French  ambassador  to  the  Purte  in  1621, 
visited  Athens  in  1 62 1 ,  and  wrote  some  Obtervationtf 
which,  though  of  little  value,  are  interesting  as  the 
first  account  of  any  {lart  of  Greece  from  the  personal 
observation  of  a  native  of  Western  Europe.  I>BshayeB 
supposed  the  Paithenon  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
Unknown  God.  Some  yeani  afterwards,  Palhbrius 
(Paulmier  de  Grentemesnil),  a  French  nobleman  of 
Normandy  and  a  scholar,  who  died  at  Caen  in  1670, 
undertook  a  voyage  into  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
illus  rating  its  ancient  gef^mphy.  His  work,  en- 
titled Graeciae  Descriptio,  of  which  a  second  edition 
was  published  in  1678,  Lugd.  Batav.,  was  the  first 
of  any  value  upon  Grecian  geography,  but  it  gave 
an  account  of  only  lUyricum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and 
Acamania.  In  1674,  Nouttbl  who  was  sent  as 
French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  carried  with  him 
a  young  artist,  named  Caerby,  who  for  about  five 
weeks  was  emplc^ed  in  making  drawings,  which  are 
now  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  and  are  of 
great  interest,  as  among  them  ore  the  architectural 
decorations  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  then  almost 
entire. 

A  new  era  in  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  geography 
commenced  with  Spon ,  a  French  physician  at  Lyons, 
and  Sir  George  Whblkr,  an  Englishman,  who 
travelled  together  through  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis, 
and  Locris,  in  1675  and  1676.  Spun  published 
hi.s  account  of  their  travels  under  the  title  of 
Voyage  dluUie^  de  Delnuitie^  de  Grice^  et  du  Li- 
vant,  fait  en  1676  par  Jacob  Span,  D.  Af.^  et 
George  WheUr^  Gentilhomme  Anghie,  Lyon,  1678. 
Wheler,  who  was  a  more  careful  observer  than 
Spon,  gave  his  account  of  their  travels  four  yearv 
later,  under  the  title  of  Journey  into  Greece  in 
eompang  of  Doctor  Spon,  London,  1682.  The 
learned  Greek,  Mklbtios,  wrote  at  Naupactus,  in 
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1689,  a  WQtknpon  general  gcqgnpby.  In  WUcfa  W 
gtres  some  valuable  information  npon  many  places 
in  Greece,  wfaitJi  he  had  visited  in  pcnon.  aad  is 
which  he  has  also  preserved  many  tnacriptiona  that 
have  been  subeequenUy  lost  This  work  was  fint 
published  at  Venice,  in  1728,  under  the  title  of 
Tnaypa/^ioi  iroAcud  ical  wia  oiiAAcx^Sm  4k  Zmt^i 
pmw  'Xvyypaipiwp  vaKauhf  re  ital  Wwr,  and  ol 
which  a  second  edition  appeared  at  the  aama  place 
in  1807.  The  next  work  of  importaiMW  was  by 
the  French  botanist,  Tourhbpobt,  who  travcOcd 
through  the  islands  of  the  Levant,  and  other 
countries  on  the  ooasts  of  the  Levant,  in  1700— 
1703.  Though  hia  journey  was  undertaken  elttcfiy 
with  a  scientific  object,  he  givos  os  an  intereating 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  countries  wiiicii  be 
visited.    His  work  was  published  after  hia  death,  ia 

1717,  2  vols.  4to.,  under  the  title  of  Htlaiiom  dmm 
Voyokge  du  Levant  fait  par  ordre  dm  Roi  :  it  waa 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  LoiKlaa, 

1718,  2  vols.  4to.  FoURMoirr,  who  travelled  in 
Greece  in  1729,  by  order  of  Louis  XV.,  copied  a 
large  mmtiber  of  inscriptions,  which  he  deposited  in 
the  Boyal  Library  of  Psiia.  He  boasted  of  bavix^ 
defaced  the  inscriptions  which  he  copied,  and  also  Q 
having  destroyed  the  remains  of  several  Gredaa 
cities;  but  he  greatiy  exaggerated  hia  baibaroiia 
proceedings,  and  his  chief  object  in  makiii|r  the 
boast  was  that  he  might  palm  upon  the  vwU  a 
number  of  forged  inacripticms :  for,  tbooj^  Baonl 
Bochette  defended  the  grauinenees  of  tbftse  inscri]w 
tions  (Lettre  sur  VAntkenticitc  dee  Inecripticme  de 
Fourmont,  Paris,  1819),  it  is  now  admitted  that 
many  of  them  are  forgeries. 

In  1751  Stuart,  an  English  aitbt  at  Rome,  ae- 
companieil  by  Rbvrtt,  another  arti»t,  travelled  to 
Greece,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  three  years  at 
Athens.  The  result  of  th«r  laboon  was  the  cele- 
brated Antiqmtiea  of  Athens,  of  which  the  first  vo- 
lume  appeared  in  London  in  1762.  The  second 
volume  was  published  after  Stuart  s  death,  edited  by 
Newton,  in  1790  ;  the  third,  by  Reveley,  in  1794  ; 
and  the  fourth,  by  Woods,  in  1816.  Bevett  had  n* 
connection  with  this  work  after  the  publication  of  the 
firbt  volume ;  and  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  ap- 
peared the  Society  of  Dilettanti  engaged  him,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Pars  and  Dr.  Chandler,  to  nndeitake 
an  antiquarian  journey  to  Greece.  Cbaitdlkb  pnb- 
liahed  the  results  of  their  researdieB  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  volume  relating  to  Greece 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1776.  Chandler  was  a  man 
of  learning,  and  did  much  to  illustrate  the  geography 
of  Greece ;  but  he  has  been  justiy  censured  by  Leake 
for  having  omitted  to  cite  the  anaent  autboritiaB 
when  he  had  recourse  to  them,  in  conaeqiaence  of 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  test  the  aocmacy  of 
his  conclusions.  Choueul-Gouffies  pobHabed, 
in  1782,  his  Vogage  pittoreeque  de  la  Grece,  voL  i 
fol.,  which  is  a  handsnne  book,  bat  of  no  critical 
value.  In  1784  he  was  sent,  as  French  ambassador, 
to  Con!>tantinople ;  and  in  1809  he  published  the 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Vogoffe  yitto- 
rescue,  which  is  much  more  carefully  executed  than 
the  first  volume.  The  second  part  of  the  second 
volume  appeared  in  1820,  after  the  antbore  death. 

SiBTHORP  and  Hawkihs  visited  Greece  together 
in  1786 ;  and  Sibthorp  undertook  another  jooroey  to 
the  country  in  1794.  His  object  was  to  finn  a  com- 
plete Flora  of  Greece ;  and  on  his  death,  in  I796v  he 
bequeathed,  by  his  will,  to  the  University  of  Oxfud, 
an  estate  of  200/.  a-year  for  the  purpice  of  publiab- 
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bi^  •  Fhra  Graeea  in  10  folio  yolninM,  with  100 
plates  in  each,  and  a  Prodrvmm  of  the  work,  with- 
out platea.  These  worlu  afterwards  appeared  ;  and 
extracts  from  the  Joamal  of  his  Travels  were  given 
b/  Walpole  in  Memoirs  relating  to  Ewropean  and 
Atiatic  Turkey,  Lond.  1817,  4to.,  and  in  TravtU  to 
warioui  Couniriet  of  the  Eatt^  Lond.  1820,  4to. 
In  both  of  these  works  there  are  also  some  valuable 
papers  bj  Hawkins. 

Of  the  numerous  books  of  travels  in  Greece  which 
have  appeared  in  the  present  century,  the  following 
require  mention  : — PoUQUBViLLK,  Voyage  en  Mo- 
ree  a  ConitantifiopU,  en  AlbanUy  et  dans  plusiewa 
antrei  Parties  de  FEmpire  Othomanj  pendant  let 
ann£eM  1798  el  1801  :  but  this  well-known  work  is 
full  of  great  inaccuracies;  and  the  author,  probably, 
did  not  visit  many  of  the  placea  which  he  describes. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  French  consnl  at  Janina, 
where  he  resided  several  yean,  and  from  whence  he 
visited  the  adjoining  countries,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  &c. 
The  results  of  theee  travels  appeared  in  a  new  work 
—  Voyage  dans  laGrkOy  Paris,  1830 — 1821,  5  vols. 
8vo.    This  work  is  of  man  value  than  the  farmer 
one,  but  still  must  be  used  with  caution.  Hobhousb, 
Joameg  throng  Albania^  and  other  Provinces  of 
Turteg  m  Europe  and  Asia,  to  Constantinople^ 
durmg  the  gears  1809  and  1810,  London,  1813. 
H.  HoiXAMD,  Travels  m  the  Ionian  Islands^  Alba- 
nto,  Thessalg,  Maeedoma^  ^.,  during  the  gears 
1812  and  1813.  London,  1815;  and,  2nd  ed.,2vo]s. 
8vo.  1819.     DoDWBix,  A  Classical  and  Topogra- 
phical Tanr  through  Greece^  during  the  gears  1801, 
1805,  ^  1806,  London,  1819,2  vols.  4ta, — the  most 
valuable  work  on  Grecian  geography  that  had  hitherto 
Appeared,  and  one  which  may  still  be  consulted  with 
advantage.     Sib  W.  Gkll  travelled  in  Greece  at 
the  same  time  as  Dodwdl,  and  partly  in  company 
with  hun ;  and  his  works  an  of  still  more  value  than 
the  Travels  of  the  latter.      They  are: — 1.  Iti- 
nerarg  of  the  Morea,  Lond.  1817;  2nd  ed.  1827: 
8.  Itinerarg  of  Greece^  with  a  Commeniarg  of  Pan- 
somas  and  Sirabo,  Lond.  1818  (containing  only 
ArgoKs)  :  3.  Itinerarg  of  GreeoSy  Lond.  1819  : 
4.  Narrative  of  a  Joumeg  m  the  Morea,  Lond. 
1823.    But  it  is  to  Coloxbl  Lrakb  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  infbnnation  which  we 
jet  possess  respecting  many  parts  of  Greece.  A  fir^t- 
rate  observer,  a  good  schohu',  and  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  great  sagacity,  he  combined  qualities 
rarely  found  in  the  same  individual,  and  may  safely 
be  pronounced  the  first  geographer  of  the  age.    He 
travelled  in  Greece  for  eeivtanl  years  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  present  century  ;  but  it  was  long  before 
be  published  detailed  aooounts  of  these  travels.   His 
works  are: — The  Topographg  of  Athens,  with  some 
Jiemarks  on  its  Antiquities^  Lond.  1821,  8vo.;  of 
thia  work,  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1841,  accom 
panied  by  a  second  volume,  on  The  Demi  of  Attica, 
which  had  originally  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Socie^  of  Literature :  Travels  in  the 
Moreoy  with  a  Map  and  Plans,  Lond.  1 830, 3  vols. 
8vo.:  Travels  m  Northern  Greece,  Lond.  1835, 
4-  vols.  8vo. :    Peloponnesiaea ;  a  Statement  to 
Traveit  in  the  Morea,  Lond.  1846,  8va    This  last 
work  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  researches 
of  the  French  Commission  in  the  Morea,  spoken  of 
below,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  large  map  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  reduced  from  l^e  French  map,  on  a 
acale  of  something  more  than  a  third,  but  not  with- 
out aome  variations.      We  may  close  our  notice  of 
the   works  of  £iigli»h   travellers  in   Gr^sce   with 
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1  CoLOMBL  MuRB*8  Valuable,  though  nnpt^etending, 
volumes,  entitled.  Journal  qf  a  Tour  in  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  Edinbui^h,  1842,  2  vols., 
whih  we  have  frequently  consulted,  in  the  course  ot 
this  work  with  great  advantage. 

Of  the  modem  French  and  German  works,  we 
muht  mention  first  the  publications  of  the  Frkncii 
Commission  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  and 
Archaeology,  which  was  sent  to  tlie  Peloponnesna 
in  1829,  and  remained  Uiere  two  years.  These 
publications  are : — Expedition  Scienttfque  de  Morfe, 
ordonn^e  par  U  Gouifemetnent  Francis,  pnr  Abel 
Blouet,  Amable  Ravoi.Mitf,  Achillc  Puirot,  F^liz  Tr^/^1, 
et  Fr^.  de  Goiimay,  Paris,  1831 — 1838, 3  vols,  fa: 
Travaux  de  la  Section  des  Sciences  Physiques,  sous  la 
direction  de  M.  Borg  de  SL  Vincent,  Paris.  1 831 ,  fo. : 
Rechercket  Gfographiques  sur  les  Ruinte  de  la 
Morie,  par  M.  E.  Pouillon  Boblaye,  Paris,  1836. 4to. : 
also,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Relation  du  Voyage  de  la 
Commission  Scientifque  de  Marie,  Paris  et  Strassb., 
1 837, 2  vols.  8vo.  This  Commission  aUn  constructed 
a  map  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  a  scale  of  the 
two  hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude, 
or  twenty-one  English  inches  and  three-fifths. 

Boss,  who  resided  several  yean  at  Athens,  when 
he  held  the  post  of  professor  in  the  university,  and 
who  tnvelled  through  various  parts  of  Greece,  has 
published  several  valuable  works : — Reisen  und  Rei» 
serouten  durch  Grieduniand,  Berlin,  1841 ;  vol.  i., 
containing  tnvels  in  Peloponnesus,  is  all  that  has 
appeared  of  this  work:  Reisen  aufden  Griechischen 
Inseln  desAeg&ischenMeeres,  Stuttgart  &  Tiibingen, 
1840,  2  vds.  8va;  the  third  volume  appeared  in 
1845,  and  the  fourth  at  Halle  in  1852;  Wander- 
ungen  in  Griechenland,  Halle,  2  vols.  8vo  1851. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  modem  German 
works  is  by  Cubtiub,  Peloponnesos,  sine  hisiorisch- 
geographische  Beschreibung  der  JBa^nsel,  Goth. 

2  vohi.  8va  1851—1852.  Besides  tliese,  the  fol- 
lowing  works  all  deserve  mention,  of  which  the  two 
fint  an  particularly  valuable.  Forchhammkk, 
HeUenika  Griechenland  im  Neuen  das  Alte,  Berlin, 
1837.  Ulbichs,  Reisen  und  Forschungen  in 
Griechenland  Erster  Theil,  Reise  fiber  Delphi  durch 
Phoeis  und  Boeotien  bis  Theben,  Biemen,  1840. 
Bi'CHoM,  La  Greoe  continentale  et  la  Moris;  Vogage^ 
Sejour,  et  Etudes  ffistoriques  en  1840 — 41,  Paris, 
1843.  Fikduer,  J^eife  durch  alls  TheUe  des  Kd- 
nigreiehes  Griechenland,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1840 
^^1.  Aldbmhoven,  Itincraire  descriptif  da 
VAttique  et  du  Piloponnese,  avee  cartes  et  plans 
topographiques,  Athens,  1841,  taken  ahnost  entinly 
from  the  publications  of  the  French  Commission. 
Bkabdis,  Mittheilungen  iSter  GriecheiUa»id,  3  vols. 
1842.  STKPHAJn,  Reise  durch  einige  Gegenden  des 
nordUchen  Griechenlandes,  Ldpz  1843. 

The  following  wn  the  chief  systematic  works  on 
the  geography  of  Greece : — MAJiiiEKT,Cre«^rapAte,  of 
which  the  volume  containing  Thessaly  and  E|Mrus 
appeared  in  1812,  and  the  one  containing  Northern 
Greece,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago in  1822;  but  neither  is  of  much  value. 
Kkuse,  Hellas,  oder  geographisch-antiquariscke 
Darstelung  des  alten  GriechttUandes,  Leipz.  3  vols. 
8vo.  1825—1827,  which,  besides  the  general  intro- 
duction, contains  only  an  account  of  Attica,  Megaris, 
Boeotia,  Phoeis,  Doris,  Locris,  Aetolia,  and  Acamania. 
Cramkr,  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Descrip^ 
tion  of  Ancient  Greece,  with  a  Map  and  n  Plan  q/ 
Athens,  3  vols.  8vo.  Oxf.  1828.  Hukfmamn,  Gris- 
ehenkmd  und  die  Griechen  im  Alterthuvi^  LeipiLigf 
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1841  S  vols.  8vo.;  FoRBiOKB,  ffandbuek  der  aUm 
Geographies  3  tuIs.  8vo.  Lei  p.  1842 — 48:  bot  the 
part;  relating  to  Greece  contains  little  more  than 
mere  references  to  ancient  aathots  and  modem  works. 
The  numerous  mondfrraphs  on  separate  countries 
and  islands  are  given  under  their  respective  names. 
A  good  general  account  is  given  by  K.  O.  MOllkr, 
in  his  work  on  the  Dorians ;  by  Thirlwall  and 
Grote,  in  their  Hutoria  of  Greece;  and  by 
Wordsworth,  in  hh  Greece^  Pietorial,Detcr9ptive, 
and  Hitt&ricitL  The  best  collection  of  Maps  of 
Greece  is  by  KiKTmRTfTopoffraphitck-HiMtoriscker 
Atlas  von  Hellas  und  den  Udlenisehen  Cdonien  m 
84  Bldttem,  Berlin,  1846. 

GRAE'CIA  MAGNA.     [Maoka  Graecia.] 

GRAIOOELI.    [Garocbli.] 

GRAMATUM,  a  place  in  Gallia  between  Epa- 
mandurum  and  Larga  [Epaxascdurum]  ;  bat  it 
is  not  certun  that  the  name  ought  to  appear  in  the 
Itin. :  and  if  it  should,  we  have  no  evidence  where 
it  is;  though  Ukert  says  that  it  is  Gircmagnjf. 
D*Anville  has  his  usual  kind  of  guess :  he  makes  it 
Granvillars.  [G.  L.] 

GRAMMIUM  (TpdfAfiioy,  Sceph.  B.),  a  town  of 
Crete,  which  Coronelli  (Hock,  A'reto,  vol.  i.  p.  434) 
has  placed  to  the  SW.  of  Kavo-sidherOy  bat  oo 
Pauhley  s  map  it  is  identified  with  Eremopolij  on 
the  E.  coast.  [£.  B.  J.] 

GRA'MPIUS  MONS,  in  Britain,  the  scene  of 
Galgacus's  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms  ss  the 
Grampian  HiUs.    (Tac  Agric.  29.)     [R.  G.  L.] 

GRANDE,  a  station  which  the  Jerusalem  Itine- 
rary places  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  14  M.  P.  from 
Cellae.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  EgnaL  Part,  Oeeid. 
p.  42.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GRANDIMI'RUM.    [Gallabcia.] 

GRANrCUS  (rpdyiirof),  a  river  in  Troas  which 
had  its  source  in  Mount  Cotylus,  a  branch  of  Ida, 
and  flowing  through  the  Adrastian  plain  emptied 
itself  into  the  Propontis.  (Horn.  //.  zii.  21 ;  Strsb. 
xiii.  pp.  582,  587,  602;  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  v.  40; 
Ptol.  V.  2.  §  2.)  This  little  stream  in  celebrated  in 
history  on  account  of  the  signal  victory  gained  on  its 
banks  by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  Pereians  in 
B.  c  334,  and  another  gained  by  Lucullns  over 
Mithridates  (Arrian,  Anab,  i.  13;  EHod.  Sic  zvit.  19; 
Plut  Alex.  24,  LuculL  1 1 ;  Flor.  iii.  5.)  Some  tra- 
vellers identify  the  Granicus  with  the  Dimotico 
(Chishull,  Travels  m  Turkey^  p.  60),  and  othen 
with  the  Kodshorsu.  [L.  &] 

GRANIS  (TpdMis,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  39),  a  vmaU 
river  of  Penis,  to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearehus  canne. 
Then  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
■tream  aa  that  called  by  D'Anville  and  Thevenci 
the  Bosehanr.  It  is,  in  ftct,  the  river  of  Aitukir. 
Miebuhr  speaks  of  a  stream  which  passes  Ord  and 
flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf  {Travels,  vol.  it  p.  91). 
Can  Grd  be  oonsidersd  as  preserving  part  of  the 
ancient  name?  (Vinoent,  Fog,  o/Neasikms,  voL  i. 
p.  400.)  [v.] 

GRANNONUM,  in  Gallia,  **  in  Littore  Sazonico," 
according  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  Sanson  supposed  it 
to  be  Granville,  IXAnville  and  others  guess  other 
names ;  and  D'Anville  finds  places  both  fir  Gran- 
nona  and  Grannonum.  [G.  L.] 

GRANUA  (Ppoyo^),  a  river  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  Germany,  in  the  country  of  the  Quadi, 
and  emptying  itself  into  the  Danube.  Its  modem 
name  is  Groan*    (Anton.  Meditat.  i.  17.)      [L.S.] 

GRATIA'NA  (rparioy^),  a  ttmn  on  the  fr  ntler 
sf  lUyricum,  not  far  from  Moesia.    (Procop.  BelL 
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Gotk.  I  9,  de  Aed,  iv.  II;  HiencL  pi  697.)  The 
modem  town  of  Oraemsmesa,  oo  the  left  bunk  of  the 
river  Drina,  is  said  to  oocnpj  the  sita  of  Xht  aafir  .t 
Gratiana.  [L.  S.] 

GRATIANO-POLIS.    [Ccuiwx] 

GRATIA'RUM  COLLIS  («  Ki^os  S  Xa^ir^ : 
If.  Gfmriasio\  a  well-wooded  image  of  killa,  in  the 
Regie  Syrtica  of  N.  Africa,  200  stadia  finim  the 
sea,  containing  the  sources  of  the 
(Herod,  iv.  175;  Calfim.  ap,  SchoL 
V.  32  :  Delk  CeUa,  Viaggio,  pi  89.) 

GKA'VII.  [Gaixabcia.] 

GRAVINUM,  a  station  in  Gallia, 
Table  on  a  road  (ram  .Fnliobooa 
joins  another  road,  the  teraiination  of  which  i»  Gcao- 
riacam  {Boulogne).  As  to  this  ohacare  aaad  a*, 
known  i^ace,  see  D'Anville,  Ifotioe.  fv. ;  Ukcn, 
Gakim,y.b^7,  [G-L.! 

GRAVISCAE   (rpaoi4#mu,  PtoL  ;    Tpam^n  , 
Slimb.X  •  town  oo  the  ooast of  Etraria, helwtwi  Coeo 
and  Castram  Novum.    We  have  no  aecoant  of  its 
existence  prevtous  to  the  establishment  thera  «f  a 
Roman  colony  in  b.  c.  181  (Liv.  xL  29;  VdL  Pkl. 
i.  15).  and  we  know  that  ita  site  hnd  ariginally 
formed  part  of  the  territoiy  of  TarqniniL     It  b  aol 
impossible,  indeed,  that  Grmviscae  naj,  dving  the 
independence  of  that  dty,  have  served  aa  irs  pat, 
just  aa  Pyrgi  did  to  the  neighbooring  Caere,  bat  w« 
have  no  authority  for  the  fiKt     Tba  moitioa  of 
Graviscae,  by  Viigil  {Aem.  x.  184),  in 
with  Pyrgi,  among  die  places  sappnaed  to 
taken  part  in  the  wan  of  Aeneas,  is  the  only  argn- 
ment  in  favour  of  its  remote  anti<|nity ;  lor  the  an- 
thority  of  Sitius  Italicus,  who  calls  it  **  t  at  ami  Gi». 
viseae  "  (viii.  475),  is  oo  soeh  a  point  of 
The  ookmy  sent  thither  was  a  "oaioom 
dvinm,**  but  seems,  like  most  aeCtlenienta  of  a 
lar  class  established  on  the  ooast  of  Etmria,  to  have 
enjoyed  but  little  presperi^;  whkb — in  the  cms  of 
Graviscae  at  least — may  be  ascribed  to  the  cxties^ 
unheslthiness  of  its  sitoatitm,  allnded  to  both  bj 
Virgil  and  Rntilius.    ("  Intempestaeqne  Gnviacn," 
ViiK.  Aen.  I  e. ;   RutiL  Jtm,  L  388.)     It  ia,  hew. 
ever,  noticed  aa  a  subsisting  town  by  Stmha,  Piny, 
and  Ptolemy,  aa  wril  as  in  the  Itiacraries;  bat  in  the 
time  of  Rotilins  (a.  d.  416)  it  had  aonk  into 
plete  decay,  and  retained  only  a  few  scattered 
(Strsb.  V.  p.  225;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  8;  PtoL  iu.  1.  §4; 
Rntil.  I  c;  /tin.  MariL  pi  498;  T«b.  Peat.) 

The  ezset  site  of  GraviMaM  has  been  a  solgeet  of 
much  disonssion,  though  the  data  affgrded  bj 
aothorities  wonld  appear  mffioiently  piedao. 
says  it  was  300  stadia  fitom  Cossa,  and  nthsr 
than  180  from  Pyrgi:  bat  the  fimnsr 
certainly  too  great,  as  it  wonld  cany  Qs  to  n 
beyond  the  river  Jfinio ;  and  it  is  csrtain,  fna' 
tilins,  as  well  as  the  Itmsnuies,  that  GcavMons  h^ 
to  the  N.  of  that  river.    On  the  ether  koid,  the  d»> 
tanoe  from  Pyigi  wookl  ouincide  with  a 
or  near  the  month  of  the  river  iforte, 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  little  donbt  that  Gim^ 
was  situated  in  the  neighbonihood  ef  that 
Two  localitiee  have  been  pointed  ont  aa  Ite 
site,  at  both  of  which  there  are  some  aociant 
the  one  on  the  right  bai^  of  the  Marta,  ahoot  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  which  is  adoptod  bj  Wcatphal 
and  Dennis ;  the  other  oo  the  aia  cwaat,  at  n  spot 
called  S.  CUmeniino  or  Le  Saims,  ahoot  a  mile  & 
from  the  month  of  the  MaHa,    The  latter  most, 
according  to  Dennises  own  admisBioo,  have  osrtainly 
betsu  a  Roman  stotion,  and  seema  to  have  ihs  best 
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•hum  to  repramnt  tiie  Roman  ooIodj  of  GraTiaeM. 
If  there  ever  existed  an  Etruscan  town  of  the  name, 
it  is  faigbljr  probable  that  it  maj  have  occupied  a 
aoraewhat  difierent  aite.  (Denniu,  Etmrioy  vol.  ). 
pp.  387—395.) 

The  annexed  coin,  with  the  Greek  legend  rPA,  is 
commonly  asaigned  to  Gravucae;  but  this  attri- 
bution, though  admitted  by  Eckhel  (vol.  i.  p.  92), 
is  certainly  erroneous.  It  belongs  to  some  town  of 
Apulia  or  Calabria,  but  its  correct  attribution  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  (Miiiiiigen,  Numuma- 
fijtM  de  ritaiie,  pp.  148,  172.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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COIR  ABBIOirBD  TO  ORAVIBOAS. 

GRIKNES,  a  place  in  Northern  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (^ffist.  v.  20)  in  his  history  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Civilis.  The  Table  places  Grinnes  on  a 
road  between  Novioroagus  (^Nymepen)  and  Lug- 
dunum  (^Leiden).  It  is  18  M.  P.  from  Noviomagus  to 
AdDuodecimum  [Duodrcimum,  Ad],  and  9  M.  P. 
from  Ad  Duodecimum  to  Grinnes.  The  next  station 
after  Grinnes  ia  Caspingium,  18  MP.  It  seems 
that  hardly  any  two  gec^raphers  agree  about  the 
aite  of  Grinnes.  Walckenaer  baa  no  doubt  that  it  is 
Warick  and  Bochstem^  as  he  writes  the  names. 
The  only  thing  that  ia  certain  is,  that  we  do  not 
know  vfhere  Grinnes  is.  [G.  L.l 

GRION  (Tpiov),  a  chain  of  mountains  running 
parallel  to  Mount  Latmos,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Latmic  bay,  and  extending  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Miletus  to  Euromus  in  Caria.  (Strab.  ziv.  p^  635.) 
Some  identified  this  range  with  that  of  Phthira. 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  868 ;  Steph.  6.  f. «.  Mipa.)      [L.  S.] 

GRISELUM  {Eih.  Griselicus),  a  place  in  Gallia 
Narbonensia.  Spon  published  an  inscription  found 
wX  the  baths  of  Greott£B,  near  RitM^  in  the  dupart- 
ment  of  Btutes  Alpes,  Greoulx  is  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Verdon,  a  little  above  ita  junction  with 
the  Durance*  The  inscription  is  *'  Nymphis  zi. 
Qriselicis."  Papon  made  the  ridiculous  mistake  of 
■uppoesing  tbftt  the  numerals  marked  the  number  of 
these  water  nympha.  Walckenaer  observes  that  xi. 
M.  P.  is  the  exact  distance  between  Greoulx  and 
Beii  {RUz),  [G.  L.] 

GRISSIA.     [GKRAflua] 

GKOYII.    [Gallakcia.] 

GRU'DII,  a  people  of  North  Gallia  ennmerated 
bj  Caesar  (AG.  v.  39)  as  dependent  on  the  Nervii, 
•Dd  mentioned  nowhere  else.  D'Anville  finds  the 
name  in  Groede  or  Grande^  the  name  of  a  small 
place  and  canton  in  Cadsantj  in  ZeeUnd.    [G.  L.] 

GRUII.    [Gallabcia.] 

GRUMENTUM  (rpo6tuirrwi  Eth.  Grmnentinua: 
Saponara),  a  ci^  of  Lucania,  and  one  of  the  chief 
towns  situated  in  the  interior  oi  that  province.  From 
ita  inland  position  it  is  evident  that  it  was  never  a 
Greek  settlement,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a  native  Lucanian  town;  but  no  mention  occurs 
of  it  in  history  previous  to  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Its  name  is  first  found  in  b.  c.  215,  when  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Hanno  was  defieated  under  its  walls 
by  Tib.  Sempronios  Longus  (Liv.  xxiiL  37):  and 
■gain  in  b.c.  207,  when  Hannibal  himself,  having 
broken  up  from  hia  winter  quarters  in  Bruttium  and 


manehed  Into  Lncania,  established  his  camp  at  Gm* 
mentum,  where  he  was  encountered  by  the  consul 
C.  Claudius  Nero,  and  sustained  a  slight  defeat 
(Id.  xxvii.  41,  42).  Grumentum  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  one  of  the  Lucanian  cities  that 
had  espoused  the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  was  there- 
fore at  thui  time  in  the  possession  of  Hannibal,  but 
must  have  been  lost  or  abandoned  immediately  after. 
We  hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  period  of  the  Social 
Wnr  (b.  c.  90),  when  it  apjiears  as  a  strong  and 
important  town,  in  which  the  Roman  praetor  Lici- 
nius  Crassns  took  refuge  when  defeated  by  M.  Lam- 
poniiLM,  the  Lucanian  general.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  41.) 
But  it  would  seem  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Se- 
neca and  Macrobius  that  it  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  withstood  a  long  siega 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  (Senec  de  Bene/.  iiL 
23;  Macrob.  i.  11.) 

It  now  became  a  Roman  municipium,  but  seemi 
to  have  continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  flourishing  or 
considerable  towns  in  the  interior  of  Lucania.  Strabo, 
indeed,  tenns  it  a  small  place  (futpd.  KoroiKia^  vi. 
p.  254),  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum  inclndes  it  among 
the  towns  of  Lncania  which  held  the  rank  of  Prae- 
fecturae  only.  {LU>.  Col.  p.  209.)  But  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  that  it  certainly  at  one  time  en- 
joyed the  rank  of  a  colony ;  and  other  inscriptions,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  its  local  senate  and  va- 
rious magistrates,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  buildings 
still  remaining,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  must  have 
been  a  place  oS  consideration  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Mommsen,  Jnscr,  R.  M  pp.  19 — 22  ;  Plin. 
ill.  II.  s.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70.)  The  Itineraries 
attest  its  existence  down  to  the  fourth  century,  and 
we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  records  that  it  was  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great;  but  the  time  of  its  destruction  is  unknown. 

The  site  of  Grumentum,  which  was  erroneously 
placed  by  Clnverius  at  Chiaromontet  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sinno  or  Siris,  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Holstenius.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Affri  (Aciris),  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  modem  town  of  Saponara  :  they  include 
tlie  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  many  walls 
and  portions  of  buildings  of  reticulated  nu;soray,  and 
the  ancient  paved  street  running  through  the  midst 
of  them.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  as  well  as  coins,  gems,  and 
other  minor  objects  of  antiquity.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p. 
1279;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  288;  Romanelli, 
voL  i  pp.  399,  400;  Mommsen,  2.  e.  p.  19.)  Th« 
position  thus  assigned  to  Grumentum  —  which  is 
clearly  identified  by  early  ecclesiastical  records  — 
agrees  well  with  the  distances  given  in  the  Itinera* 
ries,  especially  the  Tabuh^  which  reckons  15  M.  P. 
from  Potentia  to  Anxia  (atiU  called  Aim)^  and  18 
from  thence  to  Grumentunu  {Itm,  Ant.  p.  104  ; 
7*06.  PeuL)  Many  of  the  other  distances  and 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  corrupt  or 
uncertain,  the  point  thus  gamed  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  Uie  topography  of  Lncania.  [Luca- 
HIA.]  At  the  same  time  its  central  position,  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Aciris,  snfikiently  ac- 
counts for  Its  importance  m  a  military  pcnnt  of 
view.  [E.H.B.] 

GRUMUM  (£'£&.  Grumbestinns:  Grumo),  a  town 
of  Apulia,  in  the  Peucetian  territory,  the  name  of 
which  is  preserved  only  in  that  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  GrymOf  about  9  miles  S.  of  Bitonto  (Butun- 
tam),  and  14  SW.  of  Bart  (Barium),  where  ancient 
remains  have  been  found.     Bat  there  is  no  doubt 
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thftt  the  **  nramliestini "  of  Plinj  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
are  no  other  than  the  inhabitants  of  Gmmom, 
though  the  ethnic  form  is  singaUir.  Many  numis- 
matists assign  to  Grumum  the  c»ins  with  the  l^end 
rPTf  which  other  authorities  refer  to  Gnmientum 
in  Lncania.  (Romanelli,  toL  iL  pi  174;  Sestiui, 
Clast.  Gm.  p.  15.)  [E.H.B.] 

GRUNAEI  (rpvpoiot  and  Tpanuot),  mentioned  bj 
Ptolemy  (vi.  13.  §  3)  as  a  population  of  Scjthia. 
[SCYTHIA.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

GRYNIUMor  GRYNIA  (Tp^top,  Tp^n^M:  £tL 
rpvrc^f),  one  of  the  Aeolian  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
40  stadia  from  Mjrina,  and  70  from  Rhwa.  In  the 
earlj  tames  the  town  was  independent,  but  afterwards 
became  subject  to  Mjrrina.  It  contained  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  with  an  ancioit  oracle  and  a  splendid 
temple  of  white  marble.  (Herod.  L  149;  Strab.  xiiL 
p.  622;  Yirg.  Eel  yi.  72,  Aen.  iv.  345;  Plin.  ^.32, 
zxzii.  21 ;  Steph.  B.  #.«.  T^^i ;  Pans.  L  21.  §  9; 
Scylaz,  p.  37.)  Xenophon  {HeU.  iii.  1.  §  6)  mentions 
Gryninm  as  belonging  to  Gongylus  of  Eretria;  and 
it  is  possible  that  Uie  castmm  GrwUnm  in  Phrygia, 
from  which  Alcibiades  derived  an  income  of  50  talents 
was  the  town  of  Gryninm.  (Nep.  Alcib.  9.)  Parmenio 
took  the  town  by  assault,  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as 
slaves,  after  which  the  plaoe  seems  to  have  decayed. 
(Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

GUGERNI.  Tacitus  (HUt,  iv.  28),  in  his  history 
of  the  insurrection  of  Oivilis,  speaks  of  the  Roman 
commander  Vocnla  encamping  at  Gelduba,  and  thence 
attacking  the  nearest  districts  of  the  Gugemi,  who 
liad  joined  Civilis.  They  were  Germans  who  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Lower  Ger* 
mania,  as  appears  from  Tacitus  (iv.  28,  v.  16). 
They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in  this  order: 
'*Ubit,  Colonia  Agrippinensis,  Gugemi,  Batavi," 
which  shows  tliat  they  were  between  Cologne  and 
the  Batavorum  InsnUu  We  may  infer  from  Tacitus 
(JliaL  iv.  28)  that  Gelduba  [Gblouba]  was  south 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Gugemi,  but  not  far  from  it. 
There  is  no  record  of  these  Germans  passing  the 
Rhine,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  Sue- 
tonius {Augtui*  c.  21;  Tiber,  c.  9)  speaks  of  Ubii 
and  Sicambri  submitting  to  the  Romans,  and  being 
transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  the 
first  passage  of  Suetonius  some  read  "  Snevos  et 
Sicambros,"  in  place  of  '*Ubios  et  Sicambros."  It  is 
an  old  conjecture  that  these  Gugemi  were  trans- 
planted Sicambri ;  which  may  be  tme,  or  it  may  not. 
More  probably  not  true ;  for  why  shooki  th^  change 
their  name,  when  the  Ubii  did  not  ?  If  the  true 
reading  in  Suetonius  is  "  Suevos,**  the  Gugemi  may 
be  one  of  the  pagi  of  the  SnevL  But  the  tme 
reading  is  probably  ^  Ubios."  We  may  suppose 
then  that  other  tribes  may  have  been  transplanted 
besides  Ubii  and  Sicambri,  for  a  great  many  Germans 
were  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [G.  L.J 

GU.IUNTA.    [Balbarbs,  p.  374,  b.] 

GULUS  (Pot/Aov  woTc^Mv  iK€o\ai,  Ptol.  iv.  2. 
§11:  Wad  Daah  or  Kammeil),  a  river  of  Maore- 
tania  Sitifensis,  falling  into  the  sea  between  Igilnlis 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ampsaga.  [P.  S.] 

GUMrGI  (Kayoviris,  Ptol.:  Bereihk\  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesarieiisis,  12  M.  P. 
west  of  Caesarea  Inl ;  made  a  colony  by  Augustus. 
(Piiu.  V.  1 ;  Itin,  ilnl.  p.  16 ;  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  2 ;  Geog. 
ViA^x  NtfLAfr,)  [P.S.] 

GUNTIA.  1.  A  town  in  Vindelicia,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Campodunum  to  Augusta  Vindelicomm. 
iltm.  Am.  p.  250;  Orelii,  Inecript.  na  2054.)     It 
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is  identified  with  the  modern  ObeT'CmnAmf^  mtr 
the  sources  of  the  river  Gfinr^ 

2.  ((?uiu),  a  river  in  Vindelicia,  and  a  tifbatarr 
of  the  Danube ;  near  its  sonroe  the  town  of  Goatia 
was  situated.  This  river  is  not  expreasly  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients;  hut  the  town  of  the  san* 
name,  and  the  ezptession,  **  DanalMi  tranaitaa  Gnn- 
tiensis**  (Enmen.  Paneg.  ComeL  2),  abow  that  ila 
name  was  known  to  them.  fLb  S.1 

GURAEI.     [GoBTA.] 

GURAEUS.     [GORTA-] 

GURGURES  MONTES,  a  range  of  BomitaLa 
in  Central  Italy,  known  only  firom  a  paasage  in 
Varro,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the  custom  to  drive 
the  mules  which  were  fed  in  large  herds  in  the 
Rosei  Campi  near  Reate,  into  these  laStj  moontaha 
('*  in  Gurgures  altos  roontea,"  Varr.  IL  R,  H.  1.  § 
16)  for  their  summer  pasturage.  It  is  evident 
that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  central  and  hij^hest 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  but  the  partiralar  nmnn- 
tains  meant  cannot  be  identified.         [E.  H.  B.j 

GURIJ'LIS  (TovpwXis),  is  the  name  given  bj 
Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  §  7)  to  two  cities  of  Sardinia  «hiek 
he  distinguishes  as  Gurulis  Vetus  (TavpavAXs  «»- 
Xatd')  and  Gurulis  Nova  (Tottpov^ls  Wa).       The 
latter,  according  to  De  la  Marmora,  is  repteeuited 
by  the  modem  town  of  CugUeriy  about  6  miles  from 
the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  12  NE.  of  the  ancient 
Comus:   there  still  exist  Roman  remains  on  this 
spot.      Gurulis  Vetus   is  supposed  by  the   same 
author  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  PaAria,  a  rilU^ 
in  the  interior,  NE.  of  Bosa;  but  this  b  a  mere 
conjecture.     (De  la  Marmora,   Vog.  en  Sardmgme^ 
vol   ii.  pp.  366,  403.)      Ptolemy  again  mcotioiia 
Gurulis  Nova  in  the  8th  book  (viii.  9.  §  3)  am  ng 
the  places  at  which  he  re(»rds  astronomioU  ob»4rTa- 
tions.  whence  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  most  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance,  but  its  name  is  noc 
found  in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  H.  B.} 

GURZUBITAE  {rwp(ov€irai,  Procop.  de  Aed. 
iii.  7),  a  fortress  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  Taune 
Chersonese,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  at  Om^ 
sn/;  to  the  W.  of  LambaL  (Corop.  Clarke,  Troe. 
vol.  ii.  p.  258.)  rE.B.J.] 

GUTAE.     [GoTHi.] 

GUTTALUS,  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  which,  according  to  Solinns  (20)^  existed  en 
the  west  of  the  Vistula,  and  would  therefore  bducf 
to  Germany;  but  Pliny  (iv.  28)  places  it  on  the  ea^i 
of  the  Vistula,  wheuoe  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  Sar- 
matian  river,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  modem 
PregeL  [I*  S.] 

GY'AROS,  or  GTARA  (Tiapat,  Stiah.,  Sicpli. 
B. ;  Gyaras,  Tac. ;  rd  FvapOf  Arrian,  Diee.  iv.  4 ; 
Gyara,  Juv.,  Plin. :  Eth.  Pvopcvs),  a  small  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  reckoned  one  of  tlie  Cydades,  and 
situated  SW.  of  Andros.  Accoiding  to  Pliny,  it 
was  62  (Roman)  finom  Andros  and  12  miles  in  dr> 
cumferenccL  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.)  It  was  little 
better  than  a  barren  rxk,  though  inhabited  in  an- 
tiquity. It  was  one  of  the  few  spots  in  Greere 
visited  by  Strabo,  who  relates  that  he  landed  in  the 
island  and  saw  there  a  little  village  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  who  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  p> 
to  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth  after  the  battle  U 
Actium,  to  b^  him  to  reduce  their  yearly  tribute  vi 
1 50  drachmae,  since  they  could  scarcely  pay  f«e 
hundred.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485.)  So  notoriona  was  it 
for  its  poverty  that  it  was  said,  in  joke,  that  the 
mice  in  this  island  gnawed  throoi^h  iron.  (Aotig. 
Carys.  21 ;  Plin.  viii.  43.  s.  82 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  sk 
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^apos).  Under  the  Bonun  empire  it  was  used  as 
A  place  of  banishment,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  spots  employed  for  that  pnrpoee : — 
"  Aade  iUiquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum.** 
(Jav.  i.  73 ;  comp.  Tac.  Arm.  iii.  68,  69,  iv.  30 ; 
Plut.  de  Exnl.  8.)  Among  others,  the  philosopher 
Moaonius  was  banished  to  Gjaros,  in  the  reign  of 
Ken).  (Philostr.  VU.  ApoU.  Wi.  16.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Antonines  a  parple  fishery  was  carried  on 
here  by  divers.  (Lncian,  Toxar.  18.)  The  island 
is  now  nninhabited,  except  in  the  summer  time  by  a 
few  shepherds  who  take  care  of  the  flocks  sent  there 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syros,  to  whom  the 
ieUnd  now  belongs.  It  is  called  Td  Tioi^pa,  pro- 
noanced  JttrcL  (Toamefort,  VotfaffBf  ^.  vol.  i. 
p.  263,  Engl.  Transl. ;  Ross,  Jinsen  au/dtn  Grieeh, 
Inselttf  vol.  i.  p.  5,  vol.  it.  p.  1 70,  seq. ;  Fiedler,  Reite 
dureh  Grieekenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  seq.) 

GYENUS.     [CTAMEUa] 

GYGAEUS  LACUS  (rvyaia  AT/ii^:  Mermen), 
m  lake  in  Phrygia,  on  the  road  from  Thyatira  to 
Sardes,  between  the  rivers  Hermns  and  Hyllns. 
(Horn.  n.  ii.864,  xz.  891 ;  Herod,  i.  93;  Strab.  xiu. 
p.  626;  PIm.  T.  SO.)  This  Uke  was  afterwards 
called  Coloiy  and  near  it  was  the  necropolis  of 
Saides.  It  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  hnmao 
hands,  to  receive  the  waters  which  innndiated  the 
plain.  (Corop.  Hamilton's  Besearche»,  vol.  i.  p. 
14.5.)  [L.  S.] 

GTMNE'SIAE.    [Bausarm.] 

GY'MNIAS  (TvtiMias,  Xen.  Anab,  iv.  7.  §  19; 
called  Gymnasia  by  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  29),  **  a  great, 
floorishing,  and  inhabited  city,"  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  reached,  in  seven  marches,  after  they  had 
made  the  passage  of  the  Harpasos.  (Xen.  /.  c.) 
Colonel  Chesney  {Exped.  EupknU,  vol.  ii.  p.  232) 
thinks  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the  small  town 
of  Gemeri,  on  the  Kard  5m,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
FrdL  But  Mr.  Grote  (^Hi&t.  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p. 
161),  with  reason,  thinks  it  is  more  probably  the 
same  as  Gumiach-Kkiina,  on  the  road  from  Trtbi- 
tond  to  Erterum,  **  celebrated  as  the  site  of  the 
most  ancient  and  coiiMdei-able  silver  mines  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions."  (Hamilton,  Atia  Minor,  vol. 
L  pp.  168,  234.)  The  existence  of  these  mines,  as 
Mr.  Grote  observes,  funiiahes  a  plausible  explanation 
of  that  which  would  be  otherwise  surprising,  the 
existence  of  so  important  a  city  in  the  midst  of 
such  barbarians  as  the  Chalybes,  Scythini,  and 
Macrones.  [E.  B,  J.] 

GYNAECCPOLIS  (Twaut^oKit,  Strab.  xvu. 
p.  803;  Steph.  B.  $. «.;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  :  Etk.  Twtu- 
KovoXirniy,  was,  according  to  the  ancient  geogi'a- 
phera,  the  chief  town  of  the  Gynaecopoiite  nome,  and 
coins  bearing  its  impress  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  are  still 
extant.  Many  writers  doubt,  however,  whether  there 
was  such  a  nome  or  such  a  city.  The  name  seems 
rather  allusive  to  circumstances  unknown  than  to  the 
proper  appellation  of  a  place,  and  Stephanus  of  By- 
aantium  relates  no  less  than  three  legends  by  way  of 
accounting  for  it:  —  (1)  The  women  maintained 
the  town  against  a  hostile  inroad,  during  the  absence 
of  their  husbands  and  male  relatives.  (2)  A  woman 
whose  sons  had  been  maltreated  by  a  king,  took  up 
arms  and  expelled  him.  (3)  The  men  of  NaoCiHtis 
were  afflicted  with  the  plague;  and  while  all  other 
of  the  Aegyptian  cities  kept  them  at  bay,  the  Oy- 
naecopolites,  through  cowardice,  admitted  them,  and 
were  named  women  for  their  pains.  Each  of  these 
stories  is  palpably  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name. 
D'Anville  coiyectures  that  Gynan^pi^lis  is  but  an- 
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other  name  fnr  Anthylla  in  the  Delta.  That  city, 
9E  Herodotus  (ii.  97,  98 )  relate;*,  was  appointed  by 
the  Pharaohs  to  furnish  the  Egyptian  queens  ^ith 
sandals  or  some  article)  of  female  attire.  The  tribute 
of  pin-money  procured  for  the  place  the  appellation  of 
Gynaecopolis,  or  **  Woman-ton :"  but  see  Amthyltji. 

[W.  B.  D.] 

GYNDES  (N»«i|f,  Herod,  i.  189;  y.  62),  a  river 
whkh  has  been  considered  to  belong  in  part  to  both 
Assyria  and  Susiana;  as  the  upper  course  of  its 
stream,  from  the  mountains  of  Matiene,  in  which  it 
takes  its  rise,  passes  through  part  of  the  former 
country,  while  the  latter  part  belongs  to  Susiana,  if 
its  identification  with  the  Kerkhdi  is  admissible. 
Herodotus  is  not  clear  in  his  account  of  the  river: 
In  one  phu»  (i.  189),  where  he  speaks  of  Cyrus's 
crossing  it,  his  account  would  answer  best  with  the 
position  of  the  modem  2>ja/a,  which  enters  the  Tigris 
near  the  ancient  Ctesiphon:  in  another  place  (v.  52), 
he  seems  to  imply  a  river  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Choaspes  and  Snsa.  Hence  the  most  contra- 
dictory views  of  geographers.  Bennell  {Geogr,  of 
Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  266)  has,  in  one  place,  conjectured 
that  the  Gyndes  is  the  prseent  IHaia\  in  another, 
the  MendeH.  Larcher  has  thought  that  Herodotus 
means  only  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that  the 
MtndeU  best  represents  it  D*AnvilIe  appears  to 
have  thought  there  were  three  rivers  of  the  name. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  Mendeii  was 
the  ancient  Gyndes;  while  it  can  hardly  have  been  the 
Kerkhah,  as  Forbiger  has  supposed.  It  is  clear  that 
Herodotus  had  himself  a  very  indistinct  notion  of  it,as 
he  makes  the  Gyndes  and  Araxes  (the  Arai)  both 
flow  from  the  mountains  of  Matiene  (i.  202).    [V.] 

GYRISOENI  (ri/piorofwi),  a  people  of  Hispnnia 
Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castulo.  (Pint. 
Sertor,  3  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  410.)  [P.  S.] 

G YRTON,  or  GYRTOXA  (Vvfm&y,  Thnc,  Polyb., 
Strab. ;  Tvpr^^  Hom. :  Eth.  Vufn^yios  :  Tatd'ri), 
a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  rivers  Titaresius  and  Pe- 
neius.  Its  site  is  represented  by  the  modem  village 
of  Tat&ri,  Strabo,  indeed,  connects  Gyrton  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  (ix.  pp.  439,  441),  and 
the  Epitomiser  of  the  seventh  book  (p.  329)  places 
it  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus ;  but  it  i»  evident 
from  the  description  of  Livy,  whose  account  has 
been  derived  from  Poly  bins,  that  it  stood  in  some 
part  of  those  phuns  in  which  Phalanna,  Atrsx, 
and  Larissa  were  situated.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10,  xlii. 
54.)  It  was  only  one  day's  march  from  Phalanna 
to  Gyrton  (Liv.  xlii.  54)  ;  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  (i.  40)  says  that  Gyrton  was  near  Larissa. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  382,  vol.  iv. 
p.  534.)  It  was  an  ancient  town,  mentioned  by 
Homer  {II  ii.  738),  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  till  later  times,  when  it  is  called  opulent 
by  Apollonius  Rhudius  (i  57).  It  was  said  to  have 
been  the  original  abode  of  the  Phle^yae,  and  to 
have  been  founded  by  Gj  rton,  the  brother  of  Phlegyas. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  442;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tvfyr^.) 
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I  DM  aTTHnm 

ThB  OjTtonuH  m  nwntuKMd  unoo;  tlw  Tba- 

Mlimm  irho  Hat  lid  to  Ihs  AlbmiuLt  il  Ihs  ccm- 
nMDCtmnit  of  tbt  P«1oponnbUD  Ww.  (Tbuc.  iL 
S3.),  Tho  nuiM  vf  the  ritf  fmiaentlT  occun  it  ft 
Ulsr  period.  (U'.  U.  cc.  t  Pul/b.  iviiL  S  ;  U«l«, 
iL  3  ;  PliD.  iT.  9. 1.  16  ;  Piol.  iiL  13.  §  «.) 

GYTHIUM  (r^Biey,  Strah.,  Poljb.,  Plul.;  Gj- 
tbinm.Liv.-  ri/hwr, Sleph.  B.  i.v.j  G^bnim.CB.: 
Etk.  rii9fini,),  in  incicDt  AcJiMUi  tam  in  U- 
conU,  lituitail  tiar  lh«  fatwl  of  tfa*  Liouiuui  gnlf, 
■oulh-wcM  of  ilu  monili  of  ilu  Enrotu,  U  lb*  du- 
tince  of  340  Kidu  <riim  SiarU  aowrdiDK  U  Stnbo 
(Tiii.  p  3G3),  und  30  Bonwa  mi1«  acsording  lo 
tlu  Tibl*.  Tbii  dutiDca  agniM  Hith  IIm  43  kilo- 
mctiH  wl  ich  tti«  Frencli  ommnksioa  found  Id  bn 
the  diitua  b;  Um  R»d  from  tfav  ruiiu  of  GjlUum 
to  the  tbailn  of  SpuU.  In  Poljbiiu  G^thium  is 
nid  to  he  30  ituii»  from  Spvti;  bat  Ihia  Dumbar 
ii  eridenll?  oompt  ud  &r  n^  rptdttnm  ire 
mgbt  to  md  wiib  Holler  n^  rptaiciaiu.  (Paljb. 
T.  19.)  GrttUDin  Mood  apoo  Ihe  amill  itnun 
GTthiai  (Mela,  li.  3),  in  a  fcrtils  ud  wall-cnltiTiInl 
pliun.  (Poljb.  T.  IS.)  Its  cbMHB  m  edebnUd 
m  one  of  Lnciu'i  diiL^ow.  ilHoL  Mtrtlr.  Ii.) 
Aher  UiB  Doriin  oooquBHt  it  bacuna  the  ciuef  man- 
time  town  in  l^conia,  and  vras  tberafbre  regarded 
u  Ihe  port  of  Sparta.  It  nai  aim  tbe  ordinar]' 
■Utinn  of  tbrir  sbipi  of  itar.  Ananlin);lj,  wLeo 
war  broke  out  between  Atliani  and  Sparta,  Gjthium 
wii  one  of  the  fintt  placea  wbicb  Ihe  Athenians 
attacked  n^tli  their  nperior  fleet;  and  in  B.C.  4Sa 
it  wai  bamt  bj  T»lmidaa.  the  Athenian  coinmaixkr. 
(ThDC  i.  103;  I>iod.u.  84.)  On  the  inviuon  of 
Laoonia  bj  Epaminondaa  in  v,  c.  3~0,  after  the 
battle  of  Lenctra,  iie  adranced  aa  far  Boalb  As 
Gjthiam,  but  vaa  nnable  Ut  lake  it.  Ibnugh  iie  laid 
^eee  lo  it  lor  three  daji.  (Xen.  HtH  ri.  n  §  33.) 
Even  then  it  must  bare  been  nell  funifitd,  but  )U 
fortitjcatione  appear  to  haie  been  still  further  in- 
creased bj  the  Ijrant  Nabis ;  and  when  it  was  taken 
bf  the  Romans  in  I9S  it  is  described  b;  Lirj  as 
"  Talida  urhs,  el  multiludine  citinm  incolarumqae 
«l  omni  belliro  ap|»mta  inetrocla"  (luir.  39). 
AuKUSIus  mads  it  one  of  the  E  lent  hero- Laconian 
towns;  and  under  lbs  Roman  ein|Hreit  B^n  became 
a  place  of  importance,  as  is  shown  by  its  mins, 
*hicb  bdoDi;  alincBt  riclusivelj  to  the  Ruouii 
period.  Ite  port,  iccordiiii:  lo  the  information  re- 
ceived bj  Slrabt^  was  artificial  C'X"  »".  Si  »«., 
ri  ¥a<ina9iu>¥  ipuierir,  Strab.  liii.  p.  363). 

Flnsaniai  saw  in  the  market-place  of  Gjthium 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Hercules,  wbu  were  reputed  to 
be  the  finmder)  of  the  fitj;  near  them  a  statue  of 
Dionjsni:  and  on  the  other  ude  of  the  market-place 

bn»n  !.1alue  of  Asclepius,  tbe  temple  of  vbicfa  had 
no  roof,  a  fountain  sacird  to  this  gai,  a  sanrioar; 
of  Demeter,  and  ■  statue  of  Poneiilun  Gieaudine. 
A  fountain  atill  flowm^  between  the  shore  and  the 
Acropolis  Hems  to  have  been  the  above-mentioned 
fonntajn  [f  Aaclejuiui,  and  thus  indicates  the  sile  of 
the  Agora.  On  the  Acropolis  w«  a  temple  of 
Athena ;  and  the  gates  of  Castor  mentioned  bf 
Pausaniai  appear  to  hare  led  from  the  lower  city  to 
thceitadel.  (Paue.  iii.  SI.  §gB,  9.)  Opposite  Oj- 
thium  was  the  island  Cmnic,  whilher  PhHs  was 
said  lo  have  carried  off  Helen  frem  Sparta.     [Cn*- 
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of  Aphrwtile  ICgoiuti*.  and  absea  it  « 
sacred  to  IHonysoa  tailed  Itijmia  (A^rfnsr), 
when  a  (eatiial  was  celebrsUd  to  thk  goi  in  tfa* 
beginning  of  spring.  (Paua.  iii.  SS.  $  1.)  Pav»- 
niu  further  deecribiBa,  at  tbe  distana  aC  tbiea  sUdia 
from  Gytliiiun,  a  Mine  ao  which  Oreiu*  ia  «id  Da 
have  been  relkred  from  his  madneaa-  Tlua  suna 
was  called  Zevr  (accordiog  to  Sjlbor^,  Atvi)  aav- 
■vTai,  L  t.  (mrawaiiriii,  the  ficlieTeT.  Tbe  town 
UaraUumin.  which  was  built  at  tha  heginniin;  gf  ifac 
present  ceularj,  mod  is  the  chief  post  of  tlw  diatjict 
Mtvti,  oocnpiea  the  site  id  Hignnua;  and  tha  hiU 
above  it,  called  KimarOf  ia  tbe  aacicn  I^rjain^ 
The  rcmaitu  of  Gjtbiam,  eaUed  FaUifili,  an  b- 
loattd  a  liiU*  north  if  Mearalliaitti.  Tfa«>  lis 
upon  the  slope  of  booh  small  lulls,  and  in  tfac  pluia 
between  them  and  the  sea,  Tbeae  nmaiiH,  which 
an  considerable,  belong  cbteBj  to  lb*  Booiao  paioJ, 
u  bai  bean  already  stated.  Nw  the  adga  <f  tha 
shore  are  the  remains  of  two  large  buildii^a,  pri^ 

and  dinaiona.  Tb*  fonodiriians  of  buildinca  may- 
alM  be  seen  under  water.  Ninety  yards  inland  boat 
the  shore,  on  tbe  slope  of  the  lai^er  hill,  are  tba  r^ 
tnaina  c^  tbe  theatre,  built  of  while  marble-  Sosua 
of  the  marble  seaU  sliU  lemain  in  their  pheca,  bus 
nuHt  of  Ihem  have  disappeand,  as  the  siacc  ^ 
closed  by  Ihe  theatre  has  been  conierted  into  a  rina- 
yaid.  The  diameter  appears  lo  haic  been  aboat 
150  feet.  From  60  to  I  DO  feet  (nm  the  tbiwlie,  ia 
a  tllgbl  hotlow  between  the  bilU,  are  Ihe  mina  of  a 
Homan  building  of  cumudorubLe  ^le.  The  Acn^dia 
was  on  the  lop  at  tbe  hill  abore  the  thCKtia,  bat  J 
its  walla  there  are  only  a  few  (ngnioit^  AU  roaad 
the  town,  and  eapecially  on  the  hills,  an  twsiiy  ir 
thirty  niins  of  small  buildings  of  tiiia  and  mutar, 
in  the  Komui  style,  containing  nicbee  in  the  walla. 
Thena  were  Roman  sepulchi^:  one  of  tbrm  was  ex- 
cavated by  Hues,  who  found  there  aome  aepulchr^ 

On  Ihe  left  of  the  rod  from  FkUepoli  to   Afit- 

roitonfn  it  an  inscription  on  tbe  m^.  which  ha 
not  yet  been  deciphend  (BSckh,  Inter.  I4fi9); 
and  close  to  it,  hewn  iu  the  rock,  ia  a  chair  wiib  a 
(oDl-step,  wfaicli  appeart  to  be  the  spot  wbei*  Oiestaa 
was  said  lo  have  been  reliend  fr«n  his  madaesa. 
Must  of  the  inscriptions  fiiund  at  Pak^poli  are  </ 
the  Roman  period.  (Bockh,  ;BKr.13!5,13a6.  1391, 
1393,  1469.)  (Weber,  dt  GfUuB  H  LocasUna- 
nfarMnKeiwArac<iJiiu,MEidelbeig,lB33;  Lmlu^ 
Mono,  ToL  i.  p.  944  ;  Buhlays.  fieeUretaa,  ^  p. 
96;  Roes,  ^'•uderwigvB  n  GriadmUimd,  nd.  a. 
p.  933,  een-i  Curtioa,  Pttojwmumi,  ToL  iL  p.  S7a) 


CTTHOKES  (rMnvt,  Plol.  iii.  S.  g  20),  a 
innatian  people,  litiutid  to  the  W.  of  tbe  Veoc^ 
viae  ptaitjon  must  be  •oogfal  fv  in  tbe  easirra 

purtu  of  Prussia.     (Cump.  Scb-ibril^  Sha.  Alt.  M. 

'  pp.  131,304,301.)  [E.B.J,; 
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HABESSUS,  the  ancient  name  of  iim  town  of  ^ 
Antipbellua  in  Lycia.    (Plin.  v.  28;  oomp.  Ahtx- 
PHELLUS.)  [L.  S.] 

HABITANCUM,  in  Britain.  The  following  in- 
scription is  the  authoritj  for  the  name,  which  occura 
in  neither  the  Notitia  nor  the  Itineraries:  — 

MOOORT  CAD 

BT  V.  D.  M.  AVO 
M.   Q.  SKCUNDINVB 
BF.   COS.   HABITA 
VCI  PBIMA  BTA 
PBO  8B  BT  BVI8  FO0. 

(itfoMMi.  BriL  ISa) 
This  wat  fband  near  JHgmgham  in  Durham. 

Another  from  the  aaine  kicaiity  {Monwrn,  Briimm. 
108)rai»^ 

i>BO  nmcfio 

HBBOVU  BAOB 

li  juau  BALTumni 

TRIB  COR    I  VANOI 
Y.  K  P    M. 

A  third  (Jfon.  Brit  102a)  is  — 

•         ♦         ICO   MAXl 
COS  in  BT  M  AVRBL  A^TOinNO  PIO 

coa  XI  AVO 

PORTAM  CVM  MYBia  VKTVSTATB  DI- 
LAP8IS  JTBSV  ALKEM   BEMEGIMIB  VO 
COB  CVRAirrE   COL  ANin   ADYBSTO  PRO 
AVO  KN.C*I  VANQON  O  PP  B 
CVM   AEMI  BALVIAN  TRIB 
8VO  A  BOLO  RE8TI. 

Many  important  remains  have  heen  found  here: 
e.  g.,  altars,  and  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  station ; 
so  that  the  identification  of  Habitancum  with  Ri- 
tmgham  has  been  generally  sanctioned.  The  in- 
scriptions inform  ns  of  important  retitorations,  and 
also  of  its  bang  the  station  for  a  cohort  of  the  Van- 
giones :  **  The  rude  but  celebrated  figure  of  Bob  of 
Risingham,  sculptured  upon  the  face  of  the  natural 
rock,  is  to  the  south  of  the  station.  A  portion  of 
the  rock  was  rent  off  by  gunpowder  some  years  ago, 
carrying  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  with  it.  He 
carries  a  bow  in  one  hand,  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
hare  or  rabbit  in  the  other."  (Bruce's  Roman  Wall^ 
p.  308.) 

To  the  ethnographical  philologist  the  termination 
-ne-  is  important.  Its  presence  in  such  a  word  as 
nabitaneum  shows  it  to  be  British,  and,  as  such, 
Keltic.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  name 
by  which  the  river  Po  was  known  to  the  Li^urians 
was  Bodeneutf  a  gloss  which,  even  in  the  classical 
times,  was  translated  ftmdo  carens.  Seeing  this, 
Prichard  suggested  the  reading  Boden-los,  and  from 
it  the  Germanic  character  of  the  Ligurians.  His 
doctrine  has  been  taken  up  by  others.  It  is  clear, 
ho^vever,  that  the  more  we  find  other  forms  in  -yuv, 
the  less  the  reascii  for  refining  on  the*  current  form 
Bodenau.  The  more,  too,  such  forms  are  Keltic, 
the  less  the  probability  of  the  inference  that  the 
Ligurians  were  German,  and  the  greater  that  of 
their  being  Kelts.  [R.  G.  L.] 

HADRANUM     [Adrabum.] 

HADKIA.    [Adria.] 

HADKIA'NI  (*A8p«ii'0t:  Elh.*Mpi<uf*is\KXoym 
in  bithvnia.  not  far  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Rhyndacus.     It  was  built,  as  its  name  indi- 


catei^  by  tha  emperor  Hadrian,  and  for  this  reiBOQ 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy;  it  was  Bt< 
toated  on  a  spur  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  160  stadia 
to  the  south-east  of  Poemanenus.  (Aristid.  i.  p. 
596.)  Hamilton  (ReiearcKe»y  I  pp.  90,  foil.)  thinka 
that  he  discovered  its  ruins  near  the  village  of  Beg" 
Jikf  on  the  road  from  Brusa  to  Bergamo;  but  this 
does  not  quite  agree  with  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tance from  Poemanenus,  acoording  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  looked  for  much  further  westward.  Adrian! 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  rhetorician  Aelius  Ari»« 
tides,  who  was  bom  m  a.  D.  1 17.  In  the  ecolesi- 
aatical  writers  the  town  ia  known  aa  the  see  of  a 
bishop  in  the  Hellespontine  province.  (Hierocl.  p. 
693;  Socrat  Hut  Ecele$,  viL  25;  Coodl.  Nicaea.  ii 
pp.  51,  572;  Concil.  Chalced.  p  176  }  comp.  Sestini 
Geo,  Num.  p.  85.)  [L.  S.] 

HADRIANOTOLISCASpiavo^Ait).  h{Adri» 
amopU  or  Edrtne),  the  moBt  important  of  the  many 
towns  founded  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  situated' 
in  Thrace,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Tonaoa  joins  the 
Hebma,  liad  whore  the  latter  river,  having  been  fed  in 
its  upper  course  by  numerous  tributaries,  becomes  na- 
rigable.  From  Amxnianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  1 1,  xavii. 
4)  it  would  appear  that  Hadrianopolis  was  not  an 
entirely  new  town,  but  that  there  had  existed  beforo 
on  the  same  spot  a  place  called  Uscu(Uma,  which  ia 
mentioned  also  by  Eutropius  (vi.  8).    But  as  Uscu* 
dama  is  not  noticed  by  earher  writers,  some  modem 
critics  have  inferred  that  Marcellinus  watt  mistaken, 
and  that  Uscudama  was  situated  in  another  part  of 
the  country.    Such  criticism,  however,  is  quite  arbi- 
trary, and  ought  not  to  be  listened  to.     At  one  time 
Hadrianopolis  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Crest ias 
or  Odrysus  (Lamprid.  Jirliog.  7 ;  Nicet.  pp.  360, 830; 
Aposp.  Geog.a/>.  Hudso^^  iv.  p.  42);  but  this  name 
seems  afterwards  to  have  l'*)en  dropped.  The  country 
around  Hadrianople  was  7ery  fertile,  and  the  site 
alt(^ether  very  fortunate,  in  consequence  of  which  ita 
inhabitants  soon  roi»e  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
They  carried  on  extensive  commerce  and  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  manufactures,  especially  of  arms. 
The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  had  to  sustain  a 
siege  by  the  Goths  in  a.  d.  378,  on  which  occasion 
the  workmen  in  the  manufactories  of  arms  formed  a 
distinct  corps.  Next  to  Constantinople,  Hadrianopolis 
was  the  first  city  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  tiiis 
rank  it  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages ;  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  sultans, 
often  resided  at  Hadrianopolis.     (Spart.  Hadr.  20; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  6, 12,  15;  It,  Ant.  137,  175,322; 
Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  40;  Ann.  Comn.  x.  p.  277;  Zosiin. 
ii.  22;  Cedren.  ii.  pp.  184,  284,  302,  454;  Hierocl. 
p.  635;Nicet  p.  830.) 


COIN   OF   HADRIANOPOLIS   IN   THRACB. 

2.  A  town  built  by  Hadrian  in  the  northern  part  of 
Bithynia,  which  was  little  known  in  consequence  of 
its  distance  from  the  high  roads,  for  which  reason  the 
place  is  not  noticed  in  the  Itineraries.  (Hierocl.  p. 
695;  Novell.  29;  Concil.  Nicean.  ii.  p.  .'52.)  We  pos- 
sess coins  of  this  town  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  to 
the  reign  nf  Philip.  (Sestini,  p.  68.)     Leake  y^Ana 
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Mm.  p.  809)  identifies  it  with  the  Turkish  town 
Boli  near  the  Filbas. 

8.  A  town  built  bj  the  emperor  Hadnan  in  Phiygia, 
between  Philomelium  and  Tjriaeum.  (Hienx:L 
p.  672;  Concil.  Chaloed.  p.  670;  Ckxicil  Const  li. 
p.  241.)  Kiepert  is  inclined  to  identifj  this  town 
with  th^  ruins  of  Arhutcheai.  [L.  S.] 

HADBIANCXPOLIS  ('A9piara^iroA(s),  a  town  of 
Sljricttni,  founded  hj  Hsdrian,  and  situated  on  the 
road  from  Apollonia  to  NicopoHs,  about  midwaj  be« 
tween  those  two  towns.  {Peut.  Tab.)  It  was  repa  red 
bj  Justinian,  and  called  Justixianoi^us  (Pro- 
oop.  de  Aed,  ir.  1),  and  became  one  of  the  cities  of 
tile  government  of  old  Epeirus  and  the  see  of  a  bijdiop 
(Hierocles).  The  small  theatre  and  other  vestiges 
in  the  plain  below  lAbdihovo  mark  the  position  of 
this  city.  Ten  or  twelve  miles  lower  down  the  river 
•re  the  ruins  of  a  fortress  or  small  town  of  the  By- 
auitine  age,  called  Dryndpi^i,  which  name  has  been 
taken  for  a  oorraption  of  the  old  city,  though  it 
nally  is  derived  from  the  river  on  which  the  pliuse  is 
lituatedi  still  called  Dhryno  or  Dryno,  These  re- 
mains are  of  a  later  age  than  the  theatre,  which  be- 
longs to  Paganism. 

The  probability  is,  that  when  Hadrianopolis  fell  in 
mins  Diynopoiis  was  built  on  a  different  site,  and 
became  the  see  of  the  bbhop.  (Leake,  Northern 
Grteee,  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HADRIANUTHE'RAE  {'Afytdyov  diipai),9,  town 
of  Mjsia,  on  the  road  from  Ergasteria -to  Miletopolis, 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  commemorate 
a  successful  hunt  which  he  had  had  in  the  neigh- 
brnirhood.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  10 ;  Spartian  Hcuir, 
20.)  This  town,  of  which  we  possess  coins  from  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  onwards,  is  identified  by  Sestini 
(ViaggiDivern^  p.  135)  with  the  vilhige  of  7Vi- 
hala,  one  hour  and  a  half  from  Soma.  (Comp.  6. 
Cedren.  i.  p. 437,  ed.  Bonn;  Aristid.  1.  p.  500.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  note;  for  it  was 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  on  its  coins  a  senate  is  men- 
tioned.    (Hierocl.  p.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HADRIA'TICUM  MARE.  [Adriaticdm 
Mare.] 

HADRUMETUM  or  ADRUMETUM,  and  in 
late  writers  (Mart  Cap.  vi.  216)  ADRUME'TUS 
(^  *A9p6faiy  6  ^Aipifirit,  -ip-os^  Strab.  xiii.  p.  834, 
Polyb.  zv.  5.  §  3,  15.  §  3,  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  ii  *A8^ 
fitiros^  Scyl.  p.  49,  Steph.  B.;  ^AipvfirirSsj  Appian, 
JPun,  33,  47  ;  *A8po^irro5  or  *ABpo6fuTro%,  PtoL 
iv.  3.  §§  9, 37,  viii.  14.  §  5 ;  ^ASpov/Ai/roi',  Sttuiiatm.^ 
&c;  *AfipdfirrroSf  Procop.  B.  V.  i.  17,  ii.  23;  see, 
on  the  various  forms  of  the  name,  Graskurd*s  note  to 
his  translation  of  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  435 :  Eth.  'Alipih. 
fiflTiySSf  and  sometimes  ako  *A9pvfi,iiffios  and  'A9^u- 
ftifyriot,  Steph.  B.;  Hadrumetinus :  5t(sa,  Ru.),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Africa  Propria,  and,  after  the 
division  of  the  province,  the  capital  of  Byzacena, 
stood  on  the  sea-coast^  a  little  within  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Sinus  Keapolitanus  iCttlf  of  ffammamet). 
It  was  a  Phoenician  colony,  older  than  Carthage 
(Sail.  Jug,  19),  under  the  dominion  of  which  city  it 
fell  to  the  extent  described  under  Carthaoo.  Pliny 
mentions  it  among  the  oppida  libera  of  Byzacium 
(v.  4.  s.  3;  comp.  Mela,  i.  7.  §  2).  Trajan  msde  it 
a  colony,  and  its  full  name  is  found  on  inscriptions 
as  Col.  CoifcoRDiA  Ulpia  Trajama  Augusta 
Fruoifkka  Hadrumktina.  and  on  coins  as 
CoLONLA  Concordia  Julia  Hadruxbtima  Pia. 
(Grut^T,  p.  362;  Eckhel.  vol.  iv.  p.  134.)  It 
stood  in  a  very  Fertile  district,  as  one  of  the  above 
titles  denotes,  and  was  ime  uf  the  chief  sea-ports  for 
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the  great  oom-produdng  count  ly  of  Bjmanm.    Its 
site  formed  an  amphithtttre  overlooking  the  sea,  aad 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which  did  not,  homrxfr, 
enclose  its  harbour  (Cothon),  which  lay  Immed&teiy 
below  it  (Bdl  Afr.  3,5,  62,  63:  Ruins;  tbe  uafe- 
ment  of  the  PeriplvM,  that  it  was  AXi/uyas.  does  dqC 
prove  that  its  harbour  wss  at  a  distuiee,  bat  aiirpty 
that  it  had  been  choked  up  by  tbe  sands  which  a^ 
always  encroaching  on  this  ooast)     It  is  often  ines- 
tioned  in  the  Punic  and  Civil  Ware.  (Poiybu.  Af^ba, 
U.ce,\  Liv.  XXX.  29;  Nepi  i7aim.6;  CaoL  B.  C.  n. 
28  ;  BeU.  Afr,  U.  ee.)     Having  siiand  tbe  &ta 
which  so  many  other  cities  of  Africa  snflered  fnaa 
the  Vandals,  it  was  restored  by  Justinian,  axMi  named 
JusTunAHA  or  JcsriinAifOFOLn.    (Praeofk.  L  c  : 
Forbiger,  vol.  IL  p.  845,  asserts,  witboot  giving  hia 
authority,  that  it  was  afterwards  named  Hekaclka, 
after  the  emperor  Heraclins,  and  «w  this  gnMnd  b« 
follows  Shaw  in  phuing  it  at  HerHaky  10  mSes 
higher  np  along  the  coast;  bat  the  diistaoces  in  tha 
Itinersiy,  pp^  52,  53,  56,  ckariy  show  tbe  Sdentitr 
of  Sum  with  Hadnunetnm,  and  of  HerUak  with 
HoRBRA  CoBLL4:    the  name  of  the  latter  pbca 
suggests  that  it  was  a  great  dep6t  for  the  «gnc«i]- 
tnral  produce  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  cnm- 
meroe  of  HadmmetanL     The  oonj^nrs  of  Earth 
deserves  notice,  that  the  name  Siua  nmj  be  the 
representative  of  ^  irc^otNra,  as  we  know  to  be  the 
case  with  ApoUonia  on  the  Cyrenaic  coast.)  This  city 
was  the  native  place  of  the  Caonr  Clodina  AlfatBBs. 
(Capitolin.  Clod.  AJb.  1.)     It  is  one  cxf  Ptaleicy'a 
points  of  recorded  astronomical  obeervatioitt,  havii^ 
14  hrs.  12  miiL  in  its  longest  day,  and  bci^g  1  hr. 
35  min.  W.  of  Alexandria  (viii.  14.  §  6). 

Extensive  ruins  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Smaa  ia 
the  lime  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Abon  Obeyd 
Bekri  uf  Cordova,  who  describes,  among  the  reinaina 
of  many  other  great  ancient  buildinga,  two  In  psu-- 
ticular:  the  one,  which  he  calls  Mda\  an  inunense 
building  of  light  volcanic  stone  from  Etna,  with 
arched  galleries,  appears  to  have  been  a  theatre  vr 
amphitheatre;  and  the  other,  which  he  calls  El 
KtAiaSf  was  a  temple  on  an  enormoos  baaeiaent 
four  steps  high,  of  which  a  quadrangular  mas«  uf 
masoTiry  still  in  existence,  and  called  tbe  MatUha^ 
l,t./aUeny  is  supposed  by  Barth  to  be  the  ivmaina. 
At  tlie  present  time,  however,  the  ruins  are  of  little 
magnitude;  consisting  of  some  remains  of  a  mok 
which  formed  a  part  uf  the  ancient  hartKmr,  some 
traces  of  the  walls,  chiefly  on  the  SW.,  eight  p«a& 
reservoirs  lying  parallel  to  one  ai.olher,  scattered 
fragments  of  pillars,  a  few  inscriptioiia,  and,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  a  few  mosaics,  which 
seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the  villas  of  the  weahiiy 
citizens.  (Shaw,  TVoreb  m  Barbarf,  ^  p.  105, 
2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wandenatgen  durek  doM  Ftmuckt 
tmd  Kgrenduche  K&rteidemd^  pp.  1 52,  foIL :  it  seems 
worth  while  to  correct  Dr.  Barth's  extraordinaiy  error 
in  making  the  ship  of  Adrsmyttinm  in  which  St, 
Paul  mailed.  Acts,  xzviL  2.  a  ship  nf  Hadnmictnm; 
for  the  position^  see  the  map  on  p.  532.)    fP.  S.] 

HAEBRIDES.     [HsBtTDSS.] 

HAEMIMONTUS,  the  name  of  a  province  com- 
prising  the  country  about  mount  Haeinus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name.  This  province,  of  which  Adri> 
anopolis  and  Anchialus  were  the  principal  towns,  is 
not  mentioned  until  a  late  period  of  the  Ronaa 
empire,  when  it  is  described  by  Ammianus  llarrri. 
linus  as  a  distinct  province  in  the  north-cast  at 
Thrace.  (Comp.  Hierocl  p.  635:  XotU.  fm/ter.  Or. 
c.  1 ,  witli  Buecking's  note,  145.)  [L.  S.] 
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BASHODAE.    [HkBt7DB9.J 

HAEMUS  or  AEMUS  (4  Al^s  t^  AZ)Nor  Ipot, 

m  Afj^oi:  Ai£hm),  a  large  range  of  monnhuns  in  the 

north  of  Thrace,  which  in  its  widest  sense  is  said  to 

extend  from  the  Adriatic  in  the  west  to  the  Eazine 

in  the  esst.     (Anonym.  PtripL  Pont  Ews,  p.  13|p 

Amm.  Mnre.  zxL  la)    Herodotus  (it.  49)  does  not 

describe  the  extent  of  the  range,  though  he  applies 

the  name  to  heights  west  of  mount  Rhodope,  where 

the  river  Cins,  a  tributary  of  the  Ister,  is  represented 

as  diyiding  mount  Haemus  into  two  halves.    But 

most  other  writen  apply  the  name  Haemus,  like  the 

modem  Balkan,  only  to  the  eastern  part  of  this 

nnge  from  mount  Scomina  in  the  west  to  the  Euxiiie, 

where  it  terminated  between  the  towns  of  Naulochus 

and  Mesembria.    Its  western  beginning  is  about  the 

Bonrees  of  the  rivers  bker  and  Maritza.   (Strab.  vii. 

ppb  319,  S20;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  24;  Plin.  iv.  18.) 

The  range  of  Haemus  is  in  no  part  particularly  high, 

although  there  was  a  notion  am<mg  the  ancientH, 

that  firam  its  highest  peak  both  the  Adriatic  and 

the  Enxine  could  be  seen.    (Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2.)  But 

even  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  313  and  317)  has  refuted  this 

error,  which  apparently  originated  with  Theopompus 

and  Polybins,  though  the  last  author  admitted  that 

a  person  might  ascend  the  mountain  in  one  day. 

Pliny  (iv.  18),  who  estimates  its  height  at  6000 

paces,  states  that  on  its  summit  there  existed  a 

town  called  Aristaeum.     The  highest  parts  of  the 

mountain  are  described  as  covered  with  snow  during 

the  greater  part  of  the  year.    (Hom.  fl  xiv.  227 ; 

Theocrit.  viL  76.)    Modem  travellers  estimate  the 

height  of  the  great  Balkan,  between  Sofia  and  Keo- 

saiilik,  at  3000  feet,  ^d  that  of  the  little  Balkan  at 

8000.     The  northern  side  of  mount  Haemus  is  less 

precipitous  than  the  southern  one.  ( Amm.  Mara  zxi. 

10.)    The  mountain  has  altogether  six  passes  by 

which  it  may  be  crossed  without  much  difficulty, 

but  the  principal  one,  which  was  best  known  to  the 

ancients,  is  the  westernmost,  between  Philippopolis 

and  Serdica,  and  is  called  by  Amm.  Marcellinns  the 

pass  of  Sued  or  Stteeomm  anguiUas  (xxi.  10,  zzii.  2, 

zxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4,  xxxi.  16) ;   it  now  beara  the 

mune  of  Snlu  Derbmdj  and  ia  sometimes  called 

porta  Trajani. 

The  people  dwelling  on  and  about  mount  Hnemus 
are  generally  called  Thracians,  but  the  following 
tribes  are  particularly  mentioned :  the  Crobjfti  (Herod. 
L  c. ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  318),  the  CoraUi  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
301),  the^esst,  and  some  less  known  tribes.  All  of 
them  were  regarded  by  the  Bomans  as  robben,  and 
the  AwA  in  particular  are  described  as  prates  in- 
leKting  the  coasts  of  the  Euzine,  until  they  were 
tnuisplanted  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  The  luuiie 
Haemus  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek 
X«<ipM,  x^M^^i  >^  the  Sanscrit  hinum  and  A/mofi, 
acciirding  to  which  it  would  signify  tlie  cold  or 
stormy  mountain;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  the 
name  is  of  Thracian  origin.  (Comp.  Boutf  in  Beig. 
baas,  Gtogr,  Almanach^  1838,  pp.  26,  foil.,  and  by 
the  same  author  La  rirjws  dEuropey  Paris,  1840, 
in  4  vols.  8vo.)  [L.  a] 

HAGNUS.    [Attica,  p.  327.] 

HALAE  (*AAaI),  a  town  situated  npon  the  Opun- 
tian  gulf,  but  belonging  to  Boeotia  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  It  is  described  by  Pausanias 
as  situated  to  the  right  of  the  river  Platanius,  and 
as  the  last  town  of  Boeotia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  some  salt  springs  which  are  still  found 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Leake  places  it  on  the  cape 
which  projects  to  the  northward  beyond  Maluina 
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ana  AioslyiMi,  where  some  rains  an  said  to  exist  at 
a  church  of  St  John  Theologns.  (Strab.  is.  pp.  405, 
42.%;  Pans.  ix.  24.  §  6 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greeee^  vol.  ii.  p.  288.) 

HALAE  ARAFHK'NIDES.  [ATncA,p.332,a.] 

HALAE  AX0'N1DE&     [Attica,  pi  327,  b.] 

HALAESA.    [AiJiKSA.] 

HALES  or  HALE'SUS  (*AAi|f.  gen.  'AAcvror), 
a  small  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  descending 
from  Mount  Cercaphus,  and  emptying  itself,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Aegean  near  Colophon.  (I'lin. 
V.  31 ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  36.)  Its  water  i»  said  to  have 
been  colder  than  that  o'  :tny  river  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Pans.  viL  5.  §  5,  viL  28.  §  2 ;  Ttets.  ad  Lyoopk, 
424.)  Some  suppose  that  tliis  river  is  spoken  of 
in  a  fragment  of  Mimnermus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  pw  634),  where,  however,  the  common  reading 
is  'Ao-r^crrot  (see  Cramer's  note).  Arundell  (  Vint 
to  the  Seven  Churehet^  p  306)  believes  this  river  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Havagtehay^  while  othen  iden  • 
tiiy  it  with  the  Tartahu  [L.  S.] 

HALL'SION  ('AA^iTior  weS/or)  "  the  salt-pUin," 
a  small  district  in  the  sonth«west  of  Troas,  south  of 
the  river  Satinoeis.  (Strab  xiii.  p.  605.)  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circumstance  that,  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  the  countty  was  overflown  by  the 
sea,  which,  on  withdrawing,  left  behind  a  sediment 
of  salt^  Sslt-works  accordingly  existed  there  at  a 
place  called  the  Tragasaean  Salines  (r&  TfMiToaaior 
a^or^ioy).  There  was  a  story  that  Lysimachus 
levied  a  duty  on  the  collecton  of  the  salt,  and  that 
thereupon  the  salt  disappeared  altogether,  but  re- 
appeared on  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax.  (Athen.  iii. 
p.  73;  comp.  Pollux,  vi.  10;  Plin.  zxxi.  41;  Galen, 
de  Temp.  Med.  SiimpL  iL  pu  151  ;  Hesych  s.  v. 
Tporycuracbi ;  Steph .  B.  s.w.  'AA^criosand  Tp^aeai^ 
who,  however,  by  mistake  transfen  the  plain  to 
Epirus.)  According  to  Leake,  the  neighbouring  hills 
are  composed  of  salt  rock;  and  the  salt-works,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  are  called  by  the  Turks  Tuzla. 
{Atia  Minor,  pp.  273,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

HALEX  or  ALEX  (*AAi7|  or  'AAi7{ :  there  is 
much  discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  aspirate),  a 
small  stream  in  the  S.  of  Bruttium  between  Locri 
and  Bh^um,  which,  according  to  Strabo  (vi.  p.260), 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  cities.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Locrians 
had  a  small  fort  or  out-poat  (««piwJ\ior)  on  its 
banks,  which  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Laches  (iii.  99).  This  has  been  magnified  by 
geographera  into  a  town  of  the  name  of  Peripolium  : 
but  was  evidently  nothing  mors  than  a  fortified  post 
to  guard  the  frontier.  (See  Arnold's  note.)  Strabo 
relates  of  the  Halex  the  peculiarity  assigned  by  other 
writers  to  the  Caecinus,  another  river  of  Brattium, 
that  the  dcadae  on  the  one  side  of  it  were  silent, 
and  those  on  the  other  musical ;  and  he  cites  from 
Timaeus  a  mythical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
(Strab.  vi.  pw  260 ;  Timaeus,  op.  Antig.  CarysL  1 ; 
Conon.  NarraL  5.)  Diodorus  gives  another  version 
of  its  origin,  but  describes  the  silenoe  as  extending  to 
both  confines  (iv.  22).  The  river  Halex  still  retaina 
its  name  with  little  variatira  as  the  ^  Uee :  its  mouth 
is  about  8  miles  E.  of  the  Capo  delV  Armiy  the 
sncieut  Leucopetra,  and  15  miles  W.  of  Cape  Spar" 
tivento.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALIACMON  FL.  ('AAmLcmm',  Hesiod,  Th,  341 ; 
Herod,  vii.  127 ;  Scyl.  p.  26;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §§  15,  18;  Caesar  B.  C.  iii.  36;  Liv. 
xlii.  53;  Plin.  iv.  10;  Claud.  B.  Get  179 1  Vie- 
tritso  i  Turkish,  Inje-Kara),  a  river  of  Macedonia, 
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rising  in  the  chidn  of  moimtaina  to  which  Ptolemy 
{L  e.)  gave  Uie  name  of  Oanalovii.  Aeoording  to 
Caesar  (iL  c).  it  formed  the  line  of  demarcatioD  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Id  the  upper  part  of  its  cooim  it  takea  a  SE.  di- 
rection through  Elymiotis,  which  it  watered;  and 
then,  continuing  to  the  NE.,  formed  the  boundary 
between  Pieria,  Erndaea,  and  Emathia,  till  it  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Themnaic  gulf.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus  the  Haliacmon  was  j(nned  by  the  Lydias, 
or  d  Bcharge  of  the  lake  of  Pella;  but  a  change  has 
now  taken  place  in  the  coarse  of  the  latter,  which 
jmns  not  the  Haliacmon,  but  the  Azius.  The  Ha^ 
liacroon  itself  appears  to  nare  moved  its  lower  course 
to  the  £.  of  late,  so  that,  in  time,  perhaps  all  the 
three  rivers  may  unite  before  they  join  the  sea. 

The  VutritMOf  although  betraying  a  Slavonic  mo- 
dification in  its  termination,  may  possibly  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  AsTRABUs  (Aelian,  B.  A.  xv.  1),  which 
was  perhaps  the  ordinary  appellation  of  the  rivnr 
below  the  gorges  of  Beraea,  as  Haliacrooo  was  that 
above  them;  in  the  Kame  manner  as  Injikara  and 
ViatritKa  are  used  in  the  present  day. 

Its  banks  are  now  confined  by  artificial  dykes  to 
restrain  its  destructive  inundations,  and  the  river 
itself  is  nuted  at  Vhria  for  guUemi  of  immense  sixe: 
the  same  fish  grows  to  enonnoos  dimensions  in  the 
lake  at  Ktutoria  [Cblbtrum],  which  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  ViitriUa,  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  i. pp.  303, 316, voLiii. pp.292, 437.)  [E-B. J.] 

HALIARTUS  ('AAloprof  :  Eth.  'AAidprwOi  » 
town  of  Boeotia,  and  one  of  tlift  dties  of  the  con- 
federation, wss  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lake  Copais  in  a  pass  between  the  mountain  and 
the  lake.  (Strab.  iz.*  p.  411.)  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  woi^cit  in  conse- 
quence of  its  well- watered  meadows.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
503,  Hymn,  in  ApoU.  243.)  In  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  (b.  c.  484)  it  was  the  only  town 
that  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  (Paus. 
ix.  32.  §  5.)  It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt,  and  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
eities  of  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  iv.  95.)  It  is  chiefly 
memorable  iu  history  on  account  of  the  battle  fought 
•under  its  walls  between  Lysander  and  the  Thebans, 
in  which  the  former  was  slain,  b.  c.  395.  (Xen. 
ffeU.  m.  5.  §  17,  seq.;  Diod.  xiv.  81;  Pint.  Lgt. 
^d,  29 ;  Pans.  iii.  5.  §  3,  ix.  32.  §  5.)  In  b.  a  171 
Uslisrtus  was  destroyed  a  second  time.  Having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Perseus,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Roman  praetor  Lucretius,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  carried  off  its  statues,  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art,  and  raxed  it  to  the  ground.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  afterwards  given  to  the  Athenians,  and 
it  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  (Polyb. 
XXX.  18;  Liv.  xlii.  63;  Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  no  longer  in  ezistenoe  in  his  time, 
and  Pausanias,  in  his  account  of  the  place,  men- 
tions only  a  heroum  of  Lysander,  and  some  mined 
temples  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians  and 
had  been  purposely  left  in  that  state.  (Pans.  ix. 
33.  §§i,3,x.35.  §2.) 

The  Hauartia  ('AXta^ia),  or  territory  of 
Hahartns,  was  a  very  feilile  pliiin,  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  flowing  into  tlie  lake  Copais,  which 
in  this  part  was  hence  tailed  the  Haliartian  marsh. 
(Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411.)  These  streams,  which 
bore  the  names  of  Ocalea,  Lophis,  Hoplites,  Per- 
niessus,  and  Olmeius,  have  been  spoken  of  dse- 
where.  [See  p.  412,  a.]     The  territory  of  Haliartus 
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extended  westward  to  Mi.  TilphoMnUBy 

sanias  says  tiiat  the  Haliartians  had  a 

of  the  goddesses  called  Praxidicae  situated  mar  this 

monntain.   (Pans.  ix.  sa  §  3.)    The  towu  Petos^ 

Medeon,  Ocdea,  and  Oncheatua  were  Mtnaftfid  in  Kh« 

territory  of  Haliartoa. 

The  remains  of  Haliartna  are  flitnated  upon  b  biii 
abont  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Masi,  on  the  raod 
from  Thebes  to  Lebadeia,  and  at  the   distBiicr  of 
about  15  miles  firom  either  place.     The   hill   of 
Haliartus  is  not  more  than  50  feet  aboiTe  the  lake. 
Leake  says,  "that  towards  the  kike  the  hill  of 
Haliartus  terminates  in  rocky  difi,  bat   osi    the 
other  sides  has  a  gradual  aodivity.     Sonse  lemBias 
of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  diiefly  of  polygoial 
masonry,  are  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hm ;  aad 
there  are  several   sepolehral   cfypts  in  the  cli^ 
below  which,  to  the  north,  issoes  a  copsoos  acnxree 
of  water,  flowing  to  the  marsh,  like  idl  the  <vber 
streams  near  the  site  of  Haliartoa.     Although  the 
walls  of  the  exterior  town  are  scaredj  Bnjvbere 
traceable,  its  extent  is  naturally  marked  U»  the  east 
and  west  by  two  small  riTora,  of  which  that  to  the 
west  issues  from  the  foot  ^  the  hill  of  Mmti;  the 
eastern,  called  the  Kefaldri,  has  its  origin  in  Maaan 
Helicon.     Near  the  left  bank  of  this  stream,  at  a 
distance  of  500  yards   from   the  Acropofia,  are  a 
mined  mosque  and  two  ruined  chnrchea,  on  the  silo 
of  a  village  which,  though  long  since  abandoned,  is 
shown  by  these  remains  to  have  been  onee  inhabkod 
by  both  Greeks  and  Turks.     Here  are  many  frag« 
ments  of  architecture  and  of  inscribed  tfioftes,  col- 
lected formerly  from  the  ruins  of  Haliartus.     From 
this  spot  there  is  a  distance  dL  abont  three-qoaiters 
of  a  mile  to  a  tumulus  westward  of  the  Aempolis^ 
where  are  sevemi   sarcophagi  and  anei«it  fcanda- 
tions  near  some  sources  of  waten,  maridng  probably 
the  site  of  the  western  entrance  of  the  a^." 

The  stream  which  flowed  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city  is  the  one  called  Hoplites  by  Plittaith, 
where  Lysander  fell,  and  »  apparently  the  same  sa 
the  Lophis  of  Pansauias.  (Pint.  lys.  S9 ;  Pans.  ix. 
33.  §  4.)  The  stream  on  the  eastern  side,  caDed 
Kefaidrij  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  rivuletei 
which  appear  to  be  the  Pennessus  and  (Mmeso^ 
which  are  described  by  Strabo  as  flowing  from 
Helicon,  and  after  their  union  entering  the  lak< 
Copais  near  Haliartna.  (Strab.  ix.  ppi  407,  411- 
see  Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.)  The  tumalos»  of  which 
Leake  speaks,  perhaps  covers  those  who  were  lolled 
along  with  Lysander,  lunoe  it  was  near  this  spot 
that  the  battle  was  fought.  (Leake,  Northern  Oretet 
vol.  ii.  p.  206,  seq.) 

HALICABNASSUS(*AAiMv»ra<nr4^ :  EtL'AXt- 
Knptfoo'OfAs,  Halicamasoensis:  Bodrtm  or  Botid' 
roam),  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Asia  IGnor,  «■ 
the  Geramian  gnlf.  It  was  a  colony  of  Troesne  ia 
Argolis  established  on  the  slope  of  a  precipitoas  rock, 
and  one  of  the  six  towns  eonstitoting  the  Done 
hexapolis  in  Asia  Minor,  the  five  other  towns  being 
Cnidos,  Cos,  and  the  three  Bbodian  towna  Ia]y>aK, 
Lindns,  and  Camirus.  (Herod.  viL  99,  iii  14; 
Strab.  xiv.  pp.  653,  656;  Pans.  iL  30.  §  8;  PtoL  ?. 
2.  §  10;  Pomp.  MeL  i.  16;  Plin.  t.  29;  Steph.  B 
«.  9.)  The  isthmos  on  which  it  was  sitaated  wss 
called  Zephyrinm,  whence  the  city  at  first  bmr  the 
name  of  Zephyria.  Halicaraassus  waa  the  largest 
and  strongest  city  in  all  Caria  (Diod.  Sie.  xr.  90)^ 
and  had  two  or  even  three  very  impregnable  aress; 
the  principal  one,  called  iSbftaociV,  waa  sitaated  «b  a 
precipitous  roek  at  tin  nortben  extremity  ef  thecitf 


HAltCARNASSUa 
(Airim,  Anak  L  SS  ;  Vitrar.  i1.  8  ;  t»al  nil.  S3, 
lull.),  aod  ncMTed  iU  mm*  frnm  the  wtU  Gtlnucia, 
which  Kuhed  forth  D«r  ■  temple  of  Aphndit*  it  tba 
root  of  the  rock,  ud  ths  nier  i^  which  wu  belkred 
UeiofhicuiNienittiDg  inflwnc*  (Or.Jfel.  st.  SOS). 
Bat  StratM  jnmlj  HmiroraiU  this  1>elier,  intuutiDg 
Uut  tJU  BflTUOAl  nyojmeDta  utd  rhfl  dellciinu  chii- 
nctar  of  the  cliuwte  iniuit  nther  be  ccnudered  to 
h*fe  produced  the  eaccla  lucribed  to  Un  Sdmida. 
Anotbei'  Ki  wu  (annaij  believed  to  hare  hecn 
in  tiifl  ulAod  of  Areomntua  in  frfot  of  tJie  ^reat 
hu-bnor,  which  it  now  called  Orai  Ada;  hut  thii 
belief  wu  foonded  opon  in  iucomct  lekding  in 
Arriu.  (Stnb.  L  e.;  Arrian,  Amdi.  L  S3;  Ha- 
miltra,  Rtttardut,  ii.  p,  34.)  B«*ide(  the  great 
harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  wai  Darn>wed  hj  pien 
DO  each  aide,  then  wu  a  amaller  one  to  the  eouth- 
eaH  of  it.  Uaiicamauua.  ai  alnadj  lenurked,  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Doric  bciapolii;  but  in  con- 
iequence  ofaoine  dispute  which  had  arisen,  it  was  u- 
cladcdfnimtheconiederacj.  (Henid.i.Ut.)  Dnhng 
tbe  Fenian  conqneate  it  was,  Uke  all  the  other  Greek 
towiie,  compelled  to  submit  In  Persia,  tnt  does  net 
appear  to  hare  he«D  less  proeperons,  or  to  haye  kist 
ita  Gnek  character.  While  the  dt;  was  nndcr  the 
domuuon  of  the  Pernana,  Ljgdamis  set  himself  op 
as  tjraiit,  Mtd  his  descendaats,  as  lassals  (£  the 
kings  of  Persia,  grsdnsllj  aequind  the  donunion  of 
■Ii  Can*.  Artonisi*,  the  widow  of  Ljt;diunis,  fiinght 
at  &lamis  in  the  fleet  of  XenH.  The  m«t  cele- 
brated siDoog  their  succeiaon  are  Hausolos  and  his 
wife  and  sistsr  Artemisia,  who,  on  the  death  of  Uau- 
suliiB.  erectod  in  his  honour  a  sepulchral  manumenl 
ofsncb  rugnificence  ibsi  it  was  regarded  aa  one  of 
the  MTenwondeis  of  the  ancient  world.  This  CariSD 
djnaitj,  thoogh  subject  to  I'eraia,  had  themselTes 
adopted  Oreek  mannen  and  the  Gnek  laDgnage,  and 
had  a  taste  for  the  arts  of  Greece.  But  DOtwith- 
itaadiog  this,  Hslicunaseus  was  faithful  to  Persia, 
and  was  one  of  the  gnat  strongholda  |4'  the  Peniaua 
on  that  coast,  and  a  chief  itation  of  the  PeniaD 
fbma.     This,  and  tlie  gallant  defence  with  which 
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the  Halioainaaiiui*  defended  tfaama^Ta 
Akouuider,  induced  that  caoqatmr,  after  a  pntncted 
li^o,  to  deatroj  tbe  intj  by  fire.  H*  was,  howerer, 
ansble  to  take  the  scmpoUs  Salmaci?,  In  wbich  the 
inhabitants  bad  !al>en  nfufS.  (Sinib.  and  Arrian, 
I.  e.;  Oiod.  Sio.  xrii.  S3,  fblL:  Curtiu,  iL  9.  foil.) 
Fran  this  bknr  Halicamauns  nerer  reconrtd,  tbongn 
the  town  waa  nbuilt.  (Cic  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  I.) 
In  the  time  al  Tiberius  it  do  lontrer  bcasled  of  ita 
greatnew,  hot  of  ita  saTetj  sod  fnedom  from  esr^- 
<juakes.  (TacliBi.  it.  5S.)  Afterwards  the  town 
is  scarcely  u>eiiti«iF<I  at  all,  although  the  Uausoleom 
cootinied  to  eqjoy  its  fonoer  mown.  (Const.  Porph. 
de  Than.  I  M;  see  the  descriptioiu  af  it  in  Plio. 
uivL  9,  and  VitruT.  it.  S.)  The  coarse  nl  liie  an- 
cient walls  can  still  be  distiiictlj  traced,  and  remains 
of  tbe  Mansolram,  sitnated  hi  the  slope  of  the  rock 
east  of  Sahnacis,  and  nf  the  ara,  as  well  as  the  iptini; 
Salmacis,  still  exist.  (Hamilton's  Setearcia,  iL  pp. 
Si,  foil.)  AsiODg  the  numerous  temples  of  Halicsr- 
nastns,  one  of  Aphrodite  was  particularly  beantiful. 
(Died.;  VitmT.  I.  e.)  To  us  the  city  is  especially 
intemting  as  the  birthplace  of  two  historisns.  Hero- 
dotus and  Dionjiius.  Some  intemting  sculplares. 
bronght  from  Boudroum,  and  supposed  to  hare  origi- 
nally decorated  the  UausDleuni,  an  now  in  the  fiiitiah 
Muaenm.  (Rosa,  Stitat  aafiet  GrUeK,  /iweis,  ToL 
iT.  pp.  30,  foil.,  from  wbich  the  *> 
is  taken.) 


HAXICK     [Halizib.] 

HALICYAE  ('AXui^  :  EiJl  'AXurtowf,  Hati. 
cyensia  i  Salemi),  a  ci^  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  about 
midway  between  Ibe  two  sees,  and  10  mike  B.  <rf 
Segesta.  Stephsnusof  Byiantloni  corTectlydeecribo 
it  as  sittuted  between  Entella  and  Lilybaeum.  (Steph. 
B.  I.  e.)  Ita  mune  Irequently  occurs  in  history,  and 
generally  tn  couiectjoo  with  the  adjacent  cities  of 
Entella  and  Steels,  but  we  hare  no  accoont  of  iti 
origin:  it  was  (ratably  a  Sicanian  town,  and  fol- 
hnnd  the  foctnnee  of  lie  more  powerful  neighbours. 
Hence,  when  it  first  sppeais  in  history*  we  find  H 
anhject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Carthsge.  the 
power  of  which  was  at  that  lime  predominant  in  tb* 
W.  ol  Sicily.  In  B,  o.  397,  when  the  great  ezpe. 
diUm  of  Dionyaius  caused  the  greater  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  alliee  and  sDhjeels  to  nrolt,  HalicyM 
was  one  of  the  fire  cilice  which  remained  fitithfol  to 
them,  tm  which  acoonnt  Its  territory  wai  ravaged  by 
Dionysins.  (pioi.  lir.  4S.)  Bat  the  neit  year  the 
Halicyans  were  so  alarmed  at  his  progress  that  they 
ccnclnded  a  treaty  of  alliaoco  with  him,  which,  how- 
erer,  Ihej  ioon  brake  on  the  appearance  of  Himilcs 
in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  njoined 
the  Carthaginian  alliance.  (Id.  xir.  S4,  99.)  They 
ara  not  again  mentioned  till  B.C.  S76,  daring  thi 
Bipedition  otPyrrbus  to  Sicily,  when  they  followed 
the  example  of  the  Selinontines  and  B^estans,  mi 


•  Tbe  name  of  tbe  'AJUmicuH  Is  first  found  ia 
Thucydidee  (rii.  aS)  *t  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  in  Kcily ;    but  is  generally  d 
oona[<.;  it  is  certaiidy  difficult  to  coiOHTe 
Halicyas  is  really  the  place  there  nmant. 
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decUred  tbenudTts  in  fiiToar  of  that  roonarch  (Id. 
xzii.  10,  Exc  H  p.  498.)  Aodn,  in  the  Finit 
Punic  War  they  w'ere  among  the  first  to  imitate  the 
con<1act  of  the  Se^etane,  and,  throwing  off  Hit  Car- 
thagini.'in  Tttke,  decUred  themi«lTe!i  on  the  side  of 
Rome.  (Id.  zxiii.  5.  p.  502.)  For  thin  Mgnal  senrice 
UMlicrae  was  rewanled  by  the  grant  of  peculiar  pri- 
Tileges,  whicii  we  find  its  citizeiia  still  enjoying  in 
the  time  (if  Cicero,  who  reckons  it  among  the  fire 
eities  of  Sicily  which  wei-e  "sine  foedere  immnnes 
ae  liberae."  (  Verr.  iii.  7, 40.)  Bot  even  this  pri- 
▼ileged  condition  did  not  preserve  them  from  the 
exactions  of  Verres.  (lb.  ii.  28,  iiL40,  ▼.  7.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Halicyae,  which 
appears  to  have  lost  its  peculiar  privileges,  and  had 
sunk  in  the  time  of  Pliny  into  an  ordinary  stipen- 
diary town.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  That  author  is  the 
last  who  mentions  its  name  The  passage  already 
cited  from  Stephanus  is  the  only  direct  authority 
for  the  position  of  Halicyae,  bnt  agrees  well  with 
what  we  may  gather  from  Diodorus;  and  there 
•eems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  nte  has  been  cor- 
nctly  identified  by  Fazello  and  Cluverius  with  that 
of  the  mndem  town  of  SalemL  It  stands  on  a  hill 
in  a  commanding  position,  and  must  have  been  a 
place  of  conr>iderabIe  strength.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains;  but  the  modem,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
name,  appears  to  have  reference  to  the  aixlt  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  distant  about  20  miles 
£.  from  Manala  (the  andent  Lilybaeum)  and  16 
N.  from  the  site  of  Selinus. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  read  'AAi- 
KvaM«r  in  Diodoms  (zxxvi.  3.  p.  531),  where  he 
speaks  of  a  Servile  outbreak  taking  phwe, — icark 
rV  *fiyKv\ltav  x»f^j — a  name  otherwise  unknown. 
In  a  previous  passage  of  the  same  author  already 
cited  (xiv.  48)  the  MSSw  have  'A7«cvpai»r,  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  tliat  here  the  true  reading,  as  sug- 
gested by  Wesseling,  is  'AAurvo/wr.  Cluverius, 
however,  contends  for  the  correctness  of  the  old 
reading,  and  admits  the  existence  of  a  city  named 
AttCjrra,  which  he  identifies  with  the  ^Kytcpiva  of 
Ptotemy  (iii.  4.  §  15).  [£.  H.  B.] 

HALICYRNA  ('AArvupira:  Eth.' ii\i»cv(muoi\  a 
villsge  of  Aetolia,  described  by  Stnibo  as  situated  30 
stadia  below  Calydon  towards  the  sea  Pliny  places 
it  near  Pleuron.  Leake  discoveted  Mrnie  ruins,  mid- 
way between  Kurt-aga  (the  site  of  Calydon)  and 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  lagoon  of  MeMttlonghi^ 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  Halicynia. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  459,  sub  fin.,  where  the  common  text 
has  the  false  reading  A/jr«pva;  Scyl.  p.  14;  Plin. 
iv.  3  :  Steph.  B.  «.  v.,  where  it  is  emmeuusly  called 
a  village  in  Acamania;  Leake,  Northern  Grttoe^ 
voL  iii  p.  533.) 

HALIEIS  ('A\iCis),  the  name  of  a  sea-faring 
people  on  the  coast  of  Hennionis,  who  derived  their 
name  from  their  fisheries.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373.) 
They  gave  tlieir  name  to  a  town  on  the  coast  oif 
Heniiiiniis,  where  the  Tiiynthians  and  Uenniunians 
took  refuge  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
own  citie:!  by  the  Aiqgives.  (Ephur.  ap.  Byt.  $.  r. 
'AAis?!;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  This  town  was  taken 
about  OL  80  by  Aneristu^,  the  son  of  Sperthias, 
and  made  subject  to  Sparta  (^t  cfAc  ^AAicav  [not 
hXiiat]  roifs  4ie  Ti>w0of,  Herod,  vii.  137).  The 
district  WMs  afterwards  rdV.iged  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  the  Athenians.  (Thnc  i.  105,  ii.  56,  iv. 
45 ;  Died.  xi.  78.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  War 
the  Halieis  are  mencicmed  by  Xenopboo  at  an  anto- 
Bomons  people.    (Xen.  ffel .  iv.  2.  §  6,  vi.  2.  §  3.) 
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The  district  is  caDed  1i  'AXtds  hf  tlmeydUd 

(it  56,  iv.  45).  who  also  caOs  the  people  or  their 
town  'AXuis ;  for,  in  L  105,  the  trae  vemSaf:  m  «f 
'AAiSf ,  L  e.  *AAi^.  (See  Mcineke,  and  St^ih.  B. 
s.  V.  'AAifti.)    In  an  inscripckn  w«  find  im  *AAuv 
0-iv.  (Bockh,  /user.  no.  165.) 

Scykx  (pl  20)  speaks  of  Haua  C^^^)  as  a  pnt 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Argolie  gait  Callinuwhus  ca  k 
the  town  Altcus  ^AAskm,  Steph.  B.  sl  r  ),  and  *.j 
Pausanias  it  is  named  Haucb  (*AAiJci|>,  and  is* 
inhabitants  Halid.  (PaoaL  iL  36.  §  1.)  The  t.  «v 
was  no  longer  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Panaasias, 
and  its  pueitioa  is  not  fixed  by  that  wiiter.  He  et.y 
says  that,  seven  stadia  from  HemnoDe,  the  Toad  fnra 
Halice  separated  from  that  to  Msiws,  and  that  the 
former  led  between  the  moontaine  Fran  and  C«x- 
cygius,  of  which  the  ancient  name  was  Thoraax. 
In  the  peninsula  of  Krtmidki,  the  French  Coo.:  15- 
sioo  observed  the  remains  of  two  Helkoiic  »:'es, 
one  on  the  southern  shore,  about  three  miles  1.  x 
Hermione  and  the  same  distance  ihan  C  J/asui-i. 
the  other  00  the  south-we»tera  side,  at  the  bead  f 
a  deep  bay  called  Kkeli  or  BndH  :  the  formrr  tb^y 
suppose  to  represent  Halice,  and  the  lattrr  Ma5«9, 
and,  accordingly,  tliese  two  places  aiv  so  placed  la 
Kiepert*s  map.  Bot  fjeake,  who  is  foOowed  ty 
Cunins,  observes  that  the  rains  which  the  FieDch 
Commission  have  named  Halice  are  probably  aoane 
dependency  of  Hermione  of  which  the  name  ha»  not 
been  recorded,  since  the  position  is  too  near  to  Her- 
mione to  have  been  that  of  Halice,  and  the  hxrboor 
is  too  inconvenient  fsr  a  pei>ple  who  were  of  oro- 
siderable  maritime  importance.  It  is  (ar  more  Ekely 
that  such  a  people  possessed  the  port  of  Ckeii,  the 
situation  of  which  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aigolk  gulf 
agrees  exactly  with  the  description  of  Scyhx. 
Msses  probably  stood  at  the  hesd  of  the  bav  <i 
KiUdkia.  [Maser.]  (Leake,  Aforea,voLiL  pl4€2. 
Pelopamneaaca,  ^  286,  seq. ;  Boblaye,  JKecAerelet, 
cfe.  p.  61 ;  Curtius,  Pehpomttoi,  voL  iL  ppi  461, 
579.) 

HALIMUS.    [Attica,  pi  327,  K] 

HALISABNA  (*AAi^apni  or 'AAov 4prw),  a  town 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  ialand  of  Ck.  near  Ca(« 
Lacetc-rium.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  657 ;  ouonp.  Boas,  Reum 
auf  den  Orieck,  In$eb^  vuL  iii.  pi  1S6,  and  iv. 
p.  22.)  [L.  &] 

HALIUSSA  CAAiovtro-a),  ens  of  the  thiea  small 
islands  lying  off  the  promontory  Bnoephala  ia  Troa- 
zenia  in  Aigolis.  (Pans.  iL  34.  §  8  ;  Leake,  Pd^ 
ponnetiaco,  y.  283L) 

HALMmS  CAAMvyNt),  a  salt  lake,  sooth  of  the 
southernmost  mouth  of  tlie  Danube.  It  was  peoftly 
a  part  of  the  Enxine,  with  which  it  oooimonicated 
by  a  narrow  channeL  It  extended  from  the  town  cf 
Istms  in  the  south,  nearly  as  far  as  Aegysaaa  on  the 
Daimbe.  On  its  western  coast  existed  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Halmyris.  (Plin.  iv.  24 :  Prooc^  die  Jed 
iv.  7;  Pbiiostorg.  x.  10;  Nii^ph.  HisL  Eeeteg,  xiL 
29.)  TL.  S 1 

HALCKNE  ('AX«Sn|  •  AUmi),  an  island  in  the 
Propontis,  south  of  Proconnesus.  It  was  alao  called 
Neuris  and  Prochone  (Steph.  B.  «.r.;  Plin.  t.  44X 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  ishmd  Ekphooesas 
mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  35),  who  aotkes  its  ex- 
cellent harbour,  which  still  exists.  [L.  &] 

HALONNE'SUS  ('AA^nf«rot  :  EtJL  'AXe»H- 
<riof ),  an  island  in  tae  Aegaean  eea,  lying  off  the 
southern  extremity  of  tlie  Uagnesiao  ooaat  m  Tkea- 
saly.  The  poaaession  of  this  ishnd  gaia  rise  to  a 
dispute  between  Philip  and  the  Athcniaos  ia  A.cS4S^ 
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mid  \s  the  subject  of  an  oratioii  which  is  included 
among  tlie  works  of  Demosthenes,  but  which  was 
ascribed,  eren  bj  the  ancients,  to  Hegesippas,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  bj  the  Athenians 
to  Philip  to  demand  restitution  of  Halonnesns.  [See 
Diet  of  Biogr,  Vol.  1.  p.  989.]  Halonnesns  lies 
between  Sciathns  and  Peiuiretiius,  and  appears  to  be 
t  e  same  ioland  as  the  one  called  Scopblus  (2«r^ 
wiAov)  bj  Ptolemj  (iii.  13.  §  47)  and  Hierocles 
(p.  643,  Wessel.),  which  name  the  central  one  of 
these  three  islands  still  bears.  St  mho  (ix.  p.  436) 
speaks  of  Sciathua,  Ujilonnesus,  and  Peparethus 
without  mentioning  Soopelns ;  while  in  the  lists  of 
Ptolemy  and  Hierocles  the  names  of  Sciaihns,  Sco- 
pelos,  and  Peparethus  occur  without  that  of  Halon- 
Destts.  Halonnesns  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ir.  12.  8.  23),  Mela  (ii.  7),  and  Stephanus  li. 
(«.  r.);  but  they  do  not  speak  of  Scopelus.  The 
modem  island  of  Skopelu  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  tlie  Aegaean,  in  consequence  of  its  wines, 
which  it  exports  in  hurge  quantities.  (I..eake,  North- 
em  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill,  seq. ;  Fiedler,  RvUe 
durek  GriechenJUmdy  vol.  iL  p.  13,  seq.) 

HALUS  or  ALUS  (4  or  i^  'AAos,  "VUef :  Eth. 
'AAc^f ),  a  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Homer.  (/iL  ii.  682.)  It  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  situated  near  the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  Mount 
Othrys,  above  the  plain  called  Crociuin,  of  which 
tlie  part  around  Halus  was  called  Atliamanlium,from 
Atli&mas,  the  reputed  founder  of  Halus.  (Strsb. 
ix.  pp.  432,  433.)  Stmbo  also  says  that  the  river 
Amphrysns,  on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  is  said 
to  have  fed  the  oxen  («f  Admetus,  flowed  near  the 
walls  of  Halus.  [Ampiiuysus.]  Halus  is  like- 
wise mentioned  by  a  few  other  writers.  (Herod,  vii. 
173;  Dem.  d*  Fait.  Leg.  p.  392;  Mela,  ii.  3;  PHn. 
iv.  7.  s.  14.)  Leake  places  Halus  at  Kefalon, 
which  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea 
on  a  projecting  extremity  of  Mt.  Othrys  above  the 
Crocian  pUin,  exactly  as  Strabo  has  described. 
**A  Hellenic  citadel  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
pnjecting  height;  and  remains  of  the  walls  are  seen 
also  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  having  short 
flanks  at  intervals,  and  formed  of  masonry  which, 
although  massive,  is  not  so  accurately  united  as 
we  generally  find  it  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Greece.  The  walls  may  be  traced  also  on  the  dc> 
scent  to  the  south-east,  and  seem  to  have  been 
united  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  a  quadrangular 
inclosnre  situated  entirely  in  the  plain,  and  of  which 
the  northern  side  followed  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  the  we^ttem  the  foot  of  the  height  The  walls 
of  this  lower  inclosnre  are  nine  feet  and  a  half 
thick,  are  flanked  with  towera,  and  their  masonry, 
wherever  traceable,  is  of  the  most  accurate  and 
regular  kind ;  two  or  three  courses  of  it  still  exist 
in  some  places."  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iv. 
p.  336.)  . 

HALUS)  a  small  place  in  Assyria,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Artemita,  mentioned  only  by 
Tacitn»(iliiii.  vi.41).  [V.] 

HALTCUS  ^AXvKosi  Plaiam)^  a  considerable 
river  of  Sicily,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  flowb  towards  the  SW.  till  it  enters 
the  sea  close  to  the  site  of  Heracleia  Minoa.  Its 
name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  salt  or  brackish 
quality  of  its  waters,  a  cireumstance  common  to 
those  of  the  Platani  and  of  the  Fiume  Salso  (the 
ancient  Hlmera),  and  arising  from  the  salt  springs 
which  abound  in  this  part  of  Sicily.  It  obtained 
considerable  historical  importance  fhmi  the  dream- 
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stance  that  it  long  formed  the  eutem  boundary  of 
the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Sicily.  This  was 
first  esrablished  by  the  treaty  concluded,  in  r.o.  383, 
between  that  people  and  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
(Diod.  XV.  17) :  and  the  same  liii.it  wan  again  fixed 
by  the  treaty  between  them  and  Timoleon  (Id. 
xvi.  82).  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  city 
of  Heracleia,  situated  at  its  mouth,  but  on  the  left 
bank,  was  in  both  instances  retained  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Halycus  is  again  mentioned  by  Dlo- 
dorus  in  the  First  Punic  War  (b.g.  249),  as  tlie 
station  to  which  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Car- 
thalo  retired  after  its  unsuccessful  attack  on  that  of 
the  Romans  near  Pliintias,  and  where  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  a  second  Roman  fleet  under  the 
consul  L.  Junius.  (Diod.  xxiv.  1. ;  Exc.  Hoeach. 
p.  508.)  Polybius,  who  relates  the  same  events, 
do^  not  mention  the  fuane  of  the  river  (Polyb.  i.  53): 
but  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  (as 
Mannert  and  Forbiger  have  done)  that  the  river 
here  meant  was  any  other  than  the  well-known 
Halycus,  and  that  there  must  therefore  have  been 
two  rivers  of  the  n:ime.  Heracleides  Ponticus,  vlio 
mentions  the  ]andin<r  of  Minon  in  this  part  of  Sii  ily, 
and  his  alleged  foniidatinn  of  Minoa,  writes  the 
name  Lycus,  which  is  probably  a  mere  false  reading 
for  Hnlycus.  (Henid.  Pont.  §  29.  ed.  Schneidewin.) 
Though  a  stream  of  c  nsiderable  magnitude  and 
importance,  it  is  »ingu1ar  that  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographere.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALYS  (*AAi;i,  sometimes  *AAv5:  Kiiil  Irmak^ 
i.  e.  the  "red  river"),  the  principal  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  has  its  sources  hi  the  Armenian  mountains 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Ar- 
menia Minor,  that  is,  at  the  point  where  the  heights 
of  Scoedises  and  Antitaurus  meet.  (Herod,  i.  72; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  546 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  786  ;  Ov.  em 
Pont  iv.  10.  48.)  At  first  its  course  has  a  south- 
western direction,  traversing  Pontus  and  Cappadocia; 
but  in  the  latter  cotmtry  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
continuing  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  discharges 
itself  by  several  mouths  into  the  Euxine,  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  forming  the  boundary  between 
Paphlagonia  in  the  west,  and  Galatia  and  Pontus  in 
the  east.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  544 ;  Ptol.  v.  4.  §  3;  Arrian, 
PeripL  16.)  According  to  Strabo,  the  river  Ilalys 
received  its  name  firom  tlie  salt-works  in  its  vicinity 
(pp.  546,  561);  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  as  the 
name  is  often  written,  without  the  a^tpiration,  Alys 
(Eustath.  ad  DUmyi,  Per,  784).  Pliny  (vi.  2), 
making  this  river  come  down  from  Mount  Taurus 
and  flow  at  once  from  south  to  north,  appears  to  con- 
found the  Halys  with  one  of  its  tributaries  {lechel 
Irmak).  According  to  Xenophon  (^Anah.  v.  6.  §  9), 
the  breadth  of  the  Halys  is  at  least  2  stadia.  At 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Lydian  empire  the 
Halys  formed  the  boundary  between  it  and  Persia, 
and  on  its  banks  Cyrus  gained  the  de(-i&ive  victory 
over  Croesus.  (Herod.  L  53,  75.  84;  Justin,  i.  7; 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  56;  Lucan,  iii.  272.)  The  impor- 
tance of  the  river  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Asia  is 
frequently  divided  by  it  into  two  parts,  A$ia  cis  and 
Atia  tram  Halyn.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  xvii.  p.  840.) 
Respecting  the  prraent  condition  of  the  river,  bee 
Hamilton's  Besearche^  vol  i.  pp.  297, 324.  411.  vol. 
ii.  p.  240  [L.  S.] 

HAMAE,  a  place  in  Campania,  between  Capua 
and  Cumae,  where  the  Capuans  were  in  the  huhii  of 
assembling  annually  for  a  solemn  religious  festival ; 
an  occasion  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  U6e 
during  the  Second  Punie  War  (b.  o.  215)  to  reduca 
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the  CniiMWtiM  andcr  their  soljeetiao,  bat  their  platu 
wwe  frnstntfld  and  the^  tfaen^TeB  put  to  the  aword 
bj  the  Soman  oodsoI  Sanpronins  Gracchus.  (Liv. 
zxiii  35.)  Livy,  who  is  the  onljr  author  that  men- 
tiunB  Hamae,  tells  us  that  it  was  3  miles  from  Cumae ; 
bat  the  exact  site  cannot  be  determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HAMA'XIA  {'Afia^ia),  a  small  town  in  the  wcHt- 
em  part  of  Cilida  Aspera.  (Strab.  xiv.  p^  669.) 
It  had  a  good  roadstead  for  ships,  and  excellent 
cedars  for  ship-building.  (Lncan,  nii.  259.)  Ha- 
omxia  is  perhaps  the  same  place  as  Aisaxiam 
(Stadiaim.  Afar.  Magni^  §  198),  which,  however,  is 
placed  west  of  Coracesium,  so  that  it  would  belong 
to  Pamphjlia.  (Camp.  Leake,  Aaia  Minor,  pu 
197.)  [L.  S.] 

HAMAXITUS  (*Afia{tr^f ),  a  town  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Troas,  50  stadia  south  of  Larissa,  and 
close  to  the  plain  of  Halesion.  It  was  probablj  an 
Aeolian  colonjr,  but  had  ceased  to  exist  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Scyl.  p.  36 ;  Thocjrd.  viii.  101 ; 
Xenoph.  JleUen.  iiL  1.  §  13;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xiiL 
pp.  604,  612,  613.)  According  to  Aelian  {Hiti, 
An.  xiL  5),  its  inhabitants  woRihipped  mice,  and  for 
this  reason  called  Apollo,  their  chief  divinitj,  Smin- 
theus  (from  the  Aeolian  afjJtfBOf  a  mouse).  Strabo 
relates  the  occasion  of  this  as  follows:  When  the 
Teucrians  fled  from  Crete,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ad- 
vised them  to  settle  on  the  spot  where  their  enemies 
issued  from  the  earth.  One  night  a  number  of 
field-mice  destroyed  all  their  shields,  and,  recog- 
nising in  this  occurrence  the  hint  of  the  oracle,  thej 
established  themselTes  there,  and  called  Apollo 
Smintheus,  representing  him  with  a  mouse  at  his 
feet  During  the  Macedonian  period,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  by  Lysimachns  to  quit  their 
tovm  and  remove  to  the  neighbourtng  Alexandria. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Plin.  t.  33.)  No  ruins  of 
this  town  have  yet  been  discovered  (Leake,  Ana 
Minor,  p.  273);  bat  Prokesch  (Deitkwikrdigk.  iii. 
p.  362)  states  that  architectuial  remains  are  still 
seen  near  Cape  Baba,  which  he  is  inclined  to  regaxd 
as  belonging  to  Hamaxitus. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  29)  as  situated  in  Caria,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Cnidian  Chersonesus.  [L.  S.] 

HAMAXaBII  CAM^«»<>  P^l-  ui-  ^  §  19; 
lamblich.  de  Abstin,  iii.  15 ;  Pomp.  Mel.  iL  1.  §  2; 
Plin.  vi.  12 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  "Aitoi),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Scythian  Alauni, 
who  wandered  with  their  waggons  along  the  banks 
of  the  Volffo,  and  belonged  to  the  Sarmatiaa  stock. 
(Scha&rik,  Slav,  AU.  vol.  i.  p.  204.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMAXOECI  ('A/ui|oixo(,  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  TL 
xiiL  5 ;  Hesiod.  ap.  Strab,  viL  p.  302  ;  Herod,  iv. 
46  ;  Aesch.  Prom,  709  ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  87,  viL  p.  209, 
xi.  p. 492).  This  name  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Nomadic  hordes  who  roamed  over  the  N.  £. 
of  Europe,  neither  sowing  nor  planting,— but  living 
on  food  derived  from  animals,  especially  mares'  milk, 
and  cheese, — and  moved  from  place  to  place,  car- 
lying  theur  fiimilies  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker 
vid  leather,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tartars  of 
the  present  day.  [E.  B.  J.J 

HAMMANIENTES,  a  Libyan  tribe  beyond  the 
Macae,  who  dwelt  12  days*  journey  W.  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  in  an  oasis  of  the  sandy  desert,  and  made 
their  houses  psrtly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  rock- 
salt  cut  from  the  hills  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. (Plin.  V.  5.)  Solinus  (28)  calls  them 
AMARm.  Mannert  supposes  them  to  be  the 
ATASAims  of  Herodotus.  [P.  S  ] 
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HARENATIO.    [Abbnacitm.] 

BAftMACApftai  EdL'Apnarwt}.  l.An 
town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  whidi  is  said 
to  have  been  eo  called,  either  because  the  cbariot  of 
Adrastus  broke  down  here,  or  bceaase  the  chariot 
of  Amphiaraus  disappeared  in  the  earth  at  this 
phMO.  (Didym.  and  Eustath.  adILLe.;  Stnb,  ix. 
p.  404;  Paos.  ix.  19.  |  4,  comp.  i.  34.  §  2;  Stepk. 
B. «.  V.)  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  deserted  villa^  ia 
the  territory  of  Tanagn  near  Mycalessiis;  mod  Psa- 
saniaa  spedks  of  the  ruins  of  Harma  and  Mycalessns 
as  sitnated  on  the  read  from  Tbebas  to  Cfaalda. 
Aelian  (F.  H,  iiL  45)  speaks  of  a  lake  cafied 
Harma,  which  is  probably  the  one  now  called  Mcritd 
or  PanxMmiidf  to  the  east  of  Hylica.  [Bobotia, 
p.  413,  b.]  The  exact  site  of  Harma  is  uncertain. 
It  is  suppoeed  by  Leake  to  have  occupied  tlw  im- 
portant pass  on  the  road  from  Thebea  to  Chalds, 
leading  into  the  maritime  plain.  (Leake,  Ncrtkm  a 
GreKty  voL  ii.  p.  251.) 

2.  A  fortress  in  Attica.     [Attica,  p.  3S9,  b.] 

HARMATEXDL  (rk  'Aptutr4i?aa,  Diod.  xviL 
102),  a  pUce  probably  in  the  Pea^,  vHiicfa  Dia- 
doros  describes  as  the  last  of  the  cities  of  the  Biacb- 
manes  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Qreat  The  people  were  a  very  warlike  race,  aad 
made  a  gallant  stand.  They  made  use  of  poienned 
arrows.  See  also  Strabo  (xv.  p.  72SX  wbodoes  not, 
however,  mention  this  place  by  name,  tboogfa  ha 
alludes  to  an  inddent  which,  according  to  Diodoras^ 
happened  there.  The  exact  position  of  this  place 
has  not  been  determined;  but  it  was  most  likely  ia  the 
territory  of  the  Malli  (now  MulM),  [V.] 

HABMATOTBOPHI,  one  of  several  small  trib» 
who  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  16)  as  fiving  at  the 
foot  of  the  Indian  Cancasus  between  the  Mudi  aad 
Baetri.  [V.J 

HABMATHUS  CA^ytaOovs),  a  town  od  the  north 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttiuro,  on  the  cast  of 
Cape  Lectnm;  it  is  mentioned  only  by  Tfaacydjdcs 
(viii.  101)  as  opposite  to  the  town  of  Methynma  in 
Lesbos.  It  cannot  have  had  any  oonnecrton  with 
Cape  Amathus,  which  was  sitnated  much  farther 
south  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  622),  and  is  probably  the  aaaie 
as  Cape  Canae.     [Camak.]  [L.  SlJ 

HABMOZEIA  ('V/i^«ia,  Arrian,  Jnd.  c  33; 
Armuzia,  Plin.  vi.  23.  a.  27),  the  district  sonuand- 
ing  Harmuza,  the  port  at  which  Neaxchos's  fleet 
arrived  on  their  return  from  India,  and  which  wa« 
situated  in  the  SE.  comer  of  Carmania.  There  can 
be  no  doabt  that  the  name  of  the  district  Harmoaeia, 
of  the  port  Hannuza,  and  of  the  prooMntory  Uar- 
mozon  at  the  entnnoe  of  the  harboor,  an  all  dcriwd 
from  the  name  of  the  Persian  good  apirit  JIanmnd 
or  Anramazda,  which  name  has  been  preeertad  in 
the  present  Oismii,  the  name  of  an  ishmd  off  the  site 
of  the  fonner  port.  Th'b  nei^boaring  land  is  now 
called  Moghiidn,  The  Anunis  or  Andania  florcd 
through  Harmozeia  into  the  sea  at  Hannosa.  Ito 
present  name  is  IbraMm  RAd.  fV.] 

HARMOZICA.     [Araous.] 

HARMOZON  PROM.  (*Ap/u»C"^  tfapor,  Ptd.  vi 
8.  §  5 :  Strab.  xvL  p.  765),  a  prooioiitaKy  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Pereian  gulf,  on  the  N.  or  CanDA> 
iiian  side  of  it,  just  at  the  part  where  the  sea  betwvea 
Arabia  and  Asia  is  most  narrow.  Eiatesthcnes 
(op,  Strab.  L  c)  and  Ammianns  (xxiiL  6)  both  assert 
that  the  const  of  Arabia  can  be  plain^  seen  feaa 
this  puiiit.    The  pit^moatury  m-vr  periiaps  be  nyt^ 


HABMUZA. 

tmted  by  t1»  modffn  C  Sombareekj  nmrlj  oppwito 
to  C.  Muumdom.  [V.] 

HABMU'ZA  CApfuwCa  «<(Afs,  Ptd.  vi.  8.  §  5), 
the  capital  of  the  district  which  Arrian  has  called 
Harmozeia.  There  seems  to  be  some  donbt  whether 
there  is  naj  present  representative  of  this  place 
along  the  coast.  The  r>nly  place  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Ormas  is  an  island  off  the  month  of  the 
Ansmis,  to  which  it  has  been  conjectured  hy  D'An- 
▼ille  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  must  hare  fled 
ahortlj  After  the  time  of  Tim^.  The  modem  itis« 
tarj  oJP  this  island  b  well  known.  It  was  taken  by 
Albuquerque  in  1507,  and  held  witii  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  bj  tlie  Portuguese  till  Shith  AbUb, 
aided  by  the  English,  took  it  from  them  in  1622. 
While  Ormm  lastedi  the  Portuguese  had  an  ein« 
porium  second  to  none  but  Goa.  Shah  Abb^  built 
on  the  opposite  coast  Bender-Ahbtuti,  and  tried  to 
win  for  it  the  commerce  which  Ormut  had  possessed. 
In  this,  however,  he  signally  £uled,  and  both  placra 
are  now  utterly  ruined  and  abandoned.  (Vincent, 
Key.  of  Nearchvi,  voL  L  pp.  324—334.)     [V.] 

HAROSHETH  (^ApurOB),  mentioned  only  in 
JudgtM  (iv.  2, 13, 16)  as  the  royal  gairison  of  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan.  In  all  these  passages  it  is  called 
Harasheth  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  obviously  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  called  "  Galilee  of 
the  natiooa."  (/«.  iz.  1.)  It  was  probably  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  between  Kadesh  NaphtiUi, 
and  Hazor,  the  capital  of  Jabin  [RazonJ.  As 
the  name  signifies  yfood  in  the  Aramaean,  the  fortress 
is  supposed  by  lome  to  hare  been  situated  in  a  woody 
district.  The  name  is  re;;arded  as  an  appellative 
by  the  Chnldee  paraphrast,  whose  translation  for 
**  Haroshetb  of  the  Gentiles  **  is  equivalent  to  ^  in 
fortitudine  (in  munitions)  arcinm  gentium.*'  (Rosen- 
niUller  in  Jud.  iv.  2.)  [G.  W.] 

UARPAGEIA  {riL  'Apwoyt m),  a  district  between 
Priapua  and  Cysicus,  about  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Granicus  in  Mysia,  whence  Ganymede  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  off.  (Strab.  ziii.  p.  587.)  Thucydides 
(viii.  107)  also  mentiona  a  town  Harpagion,  which 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (Compb  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  'Af»- 
vdyioL)  [L.  S.] 

HA'BPASA  ('A^nrcurat  EiK  'A^vwre^s),  a  town 
in  Cans,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Harpasus. 
a  tributary  of  tlie  Maeander.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  §  19 ;  Stepli. 
n.  #.  e.;  Plin.  v.  29;  Uierocl.  p.  688.)  The  ruins 
found  opposite  to  NaaU^  at  a  place  called  Arpat  Ka- 
Uuif  undoubtedly  belong  to  Harpasa.  (Fellowes, 
/>weov.  M  Ljfe.  p.  51 ;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  249 ; 
Richter,  WaU/akrtem,  p.  54a)  Pliny  mentions  a 
wonderful  rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  moved 
on  being  pressed  with  a  finger,  but  did  not  yield  to 
the  preasure  of  the  whole  body.  [L.  S.] 

HAltPASUS  CApwcuro*:  ffarpd),  a  river  of 
C'aria,  flowing  from  south  to  north,  and  emptying 
it<«lf  into  the  Maeander.  (Plin.  v.  89;  Steph.  B. 
9.  «.*Apwa^a;  Qumt.  Smym.  iVsCAom.  jl  144.)  In 
the  war  againiA'  AntMchus  the  Romans  encamped 
on  \U  banks.    (Liv.  zxxviiu  13.)  [L*  S.J 

HA'RPASUS  C^fnraaos:  the  reading  %»iraYot, 
in  Diod.  Sic  ziv.  29,  is  faulty),  a  river  which  the 
Ten  Thousand  crossed  (400  feet  broad)  from  the 
territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who  were  separated  from 
the  Scythini  by  this  river.  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  § 
17.)  This  river,  which  has  been  identified  by  se- 
Teral  writers  with  the  Arpa-Chaf^  a  northern  affluent 
of  tlie  Aiuzes,  and  forming  ths  E.  boundary  of 
JTars,  is  more  probably  represented  bj  the  Tch&nik- 
Sii  {Jordt),  as  Cokosl  Cheney  (faped  £ypkrat 
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vol  U.  p.  S3l)  and  Mr.  Grate  (But,  ofOroeee,  vuL 
iz.  p.  161)  suppose.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HARPINA  or  HARPINNA  (*Apriira,''Apri^a : 
Elk.  'A^iyoZbr),  a  town  of  Pisatis  (Elis)  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  on  the  road  to 
Heiaea,  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  )iippo« 
drome  of  Olympia.  (Lucian,  e£e  Mori,  Peregr.  85.) 
Harpina  is  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Oenomaus, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother.  The  rums  of 
tlie  town  were  seen  by  Pausanias.  According  to 
Strabo,  Harpina  stood  upon  the  stream  Parthenias ; 
according  to  Pausanias,  upon  one  called  Harpinates. 
The  ruins  of  the  town  stand  upon  a  ridge  a  little 
northward  of  the  vilkge  of  Mirdla :  there  are  two 
small  rivulets  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  of  which 
the  eastern  one  appean  to  be  the  Parthenias,  and 
the  western  the  Harpinates.  (Stnib.  viii.  pp.  356, 
357*;  Pans.  vi.  20.  §  8$  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake, 
Moreen  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  Ptiopoirmctiaea,  p.  218.) 

HARPIS  FL.  fA^if,  Ptol.  iiL  10.  §  14),  a  river 
of  Sarmatia  EnropsM,  probably  the  same  as  the 
KugaTnUs  in  Beuarabuu  There  was  a  people 
called  the  Harpii  (*Apwioi,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  13)  in 
the  district  about  this  river.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HARPLELA.  (*A/nrAffia),  a  pU^e  in  Laoonia  upon 
the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetus,  but  at  the  entruioe  of  the 
plain.  Leake  places  it  at  the  village  of  XerokamH. 
(Pans.  iii.  20.  §  7:  Leake,  Pelopofineftoca,  p. 361.) 

HARUDES,  a  German  tribe  in  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus  ill  his  war  with  Caesar,  of  whom  24,000  had 
crossed  over  into  Gaul  and  established  themselves 
there.  (Caes.  B,  O,  i.  31,  37,  51.)  Some  writers 
suppose  that  these  Harudes  are  the  same  as  the 
Charudet  (Xc^ioCScf)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11. 
§  12)  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesna 
CimMca.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  army  of  Aro- 
vistus  would  have  consisted  of  tribes  from  the  meet 
distant  parts  of  Germany,  and  its  great  numben 
would  cease  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  [Suevi.]  The 
Harudes  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum.  (Comp.  Wersebe,  Die  Volker  u.  Voi* 
herbambuage,  p.  230.)  [L.  S.] 

HASSL  In  Pliny  (iv.  1 7)  some  texts  phwM  afim 
the  Bellovaci,  a  people  of  Belgica,  another  people 
named  Hassi,  or,  aa  some  editions  have  it,  Baui. 
Harduin  omits  the  name,  and  he  does  not'  say  that 
any  MS.  has  it.  D'Anville  mentions  a  forest  named 
HaiZf  or  £fes,  in  a  canton  of  the  diocese  of  ^onraif , 
or  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci;  and  he  would  there* 
fore  keep  Hassi  in  Pliny's  text.  [G.  L.] 

HA6TA.    [AflTA.] 

HATEBA,  a  station  oo  the  road  from  Dium  to 
Beraea,  12  M.  P.  from  tlie  farmer  (PeuL  Tab.),  and 
identified  with  Kaierina,  to  the  S.  of  Pydna.  (Leakey 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ui.  pw424.)  [E.B.J.] 

HAUBAN,  AURANITIS  (A^poi^rrir,  'Atfpet- 
rrriff),  the  name  given  by  Josephus  to  the  country 
called  Ituraea  by  St  Luke  (iiL  1),  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  neither  in  his  description  of  the  te- 
tnvchy  of  Philip,  nor  elsewhere,  does  Josephus 
make  any  mention  of  Ituraea,  but  substitutes  An- 
ranitis.  Thus  he  states  that  Augnatus  granted 
Auranitis,  together  wiUi  Batanasa  and  Trachon  to 
Herod  the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  assigned  them 
to  Philip.  iAni,  xv.  p.  la  |  1,  xvii.  18.  §  4; 
B,  J.  iL  6.  §  Sw)  It  deecribes  the  great  desert  tract 
south  of  Damascus,  still  called  the  Htmran,  and 
comprehended   by  Ptolemy  under   the   names   of 

*  Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  ^ripaia  with 
Upoia. 
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ArmbU  Petraea  Mid  DeserU  (f.  17.  §  19),  the  Pi* 

lestina  Terti*  of  the  Eccleuutical  annals  (Beland, 
pp.  205. 212).  Ptolemji  hoirerer,  makes  Anranitis 
a  district  of  Babylonia,  oontignoas  to  the  Eaphrates. 
(Id.  20.) 

The  district  is  more  oonectljr  described  by  Strabo, 
as  lying  to  the  soath  of  the  two  Trachoos  (Suo 
X9y6/A9iHM  Tpdx»y*s)t  consisting  of  inaccessible 
mountains,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  people  of  Ituraeans 
and  Arabs,  a  wild  and  predatory  race  of  viikins.  a 
terror  to  the  ain^coltural  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 
They  dwelt  in  deep  caves  of  such  extent,  that  one 
could  hold  4000  men,  in  their  incuraions  on  the 
Damascenes,  and  in  their  ambuscades  against  the 
carsTans  of  merchants  from  Arabia  Felix.  But  the 
most  lormidable  band  under  the  noted  chief  Zeuo- 
dorus,  had  been  dispersed  by  the  good  government 
of  the  Romans,  and  by  the  security  afibrded  by  the 
garrisons  maintained  in  Syria.  (Strabo,  xtL  p.  756.) 
A  comparison  of  this  description  of  Itnraea  by  the 
classical  geographer,  with  Josephus^s  account  of 
Tracbonitis  and  the  doings  of  the  robber-chief  2>- 
nodorus  and  his  Arabs  {Ant  xt.  10.  §  1, 2),  exhibits 
many  striking  points  of  resemblance ;  and  there  is 
im  amusing  account  given  by  William  of  Tyre  of 
these  yery  caves  between  Adraa  and  Bozra,  into 
whose  narrow  mouths  the  thirsty  travellers  would  let 
down  their  water-skins,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  supply 
of  water ;  but  drew  back  the  curtailed  rope,  minus 
the  skins,  which  had  been  seised  and  appropiated  by 
the  robbers  concealed  in  the  caves.  {ffiH.  xv.  10.) 
The  marauding  inhabitants  of  this  wild  country  at 
the  present  <lay  keep  up  the  character  (tf  their  prede- 
ceesors ;  and  their  daring  attacks  upon  the  caravans 
of  pilgrims  on  the  annual  Haj,  are  scarcely  repressed 
by  a  numerous  escort  of  regular  troops.  The  extent 
of  the  modem  Hauran  is  thus  described  by  Burck- 
hardt:  '*  The  Haotmm  comprises  part  of  Tracbo- 
nitis and  Ituraea,  the  whole  of  Anranitis,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Batanaea.  .  .  .  The  flat 
country,  south  ofJdtel  Keuoue,  east  of  Jebel  e2 
Sheikh,  and  west  of  the  ITadJ  road,  as  far  as  Keuan, 
or  Nowoj  is  called  J)j«d9Ur,  The  greater  part 
of  Ituraea  appears  to  be  comprised  within  the  li- 
mits of  Z^ecibtir."  {Traioda  in  Syria.)  The  whole 
district  abounds  in  ruins ;  and  the  frequent 
Greek  inscriptions,  not  only  at  Bozra,  its  ancient 
capital,  but  in  numerous  other  towns  and  villages, 
prove  it  to  have  been  thickly  inhabited  in  former 
times,  and  well  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers; 
thereby  illustrating  and  oonBrming  the  remark  of 
Strabo  above  cited,  concerning  the  greater  security 
of  the  country  while  under  imperial  rule.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Burckhardt. 
(.Syria,  pp.  59  —  118.  215—234.)  The  name 
Hauran  (of  which  Anranitis  is  only  the  classical 
fonn)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  town  men* 
tioned  by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus  (zlriL  16.  18),  where  the  LXX.  write 
AiwayiriSos. 

The  name  Ituraea  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Ishmaelite  patriareh  Jetur,  or  Ittnr 
(1  Chron.  i.  31);  and  the  Alexandrine  version  of 
the  LXX.  reads  'Iroupoibi,  in  1  Chrtm.  v.  19,  a 
passa);e  which,  as  Reland  remarks,  enables  us  to 
fix  the  position  of  Ituraea  to  the  east  of  the  land 
of  Israel ;  for  the  Hagarites,  to  whom  Jetur  be- 
longed, were  dispossessed  by  the  Reubenites  who 
"dwelt  in  tlieir  tents  throughout  all  the  east  of 
the  land  of  Gilead  '  (v.  10)  '*  unto  the  entering  in 
«t  the  wildeioeis  from  the  river  Euphrates*  (v.  9). 
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(Heland,  Palaetima,  p.  106.)  Fotsler  {^Arabia ^ 
vol.  i.  ppi  309 — 311)  further  identifies  the  modem 
name  Jedout  with  the  patriarchal  Jetur.  [G.  W.3 

HAVILAH  (E6iAirX  the  land  encoDiisused  by 
the  Piflon,  the  fint  nuied  of  the  four  rxvera  df 
Eden,  abounding  in  gdUi  of  a  fine  quality,  in  **  bdel- 
lium and  the  onyx  stoce."  ((7eM».  iL  11,  IS.)  Ita 
situation  is  further  fixed  as  the  eastern  Ihnlt  of  the 
Ishmaelite  Bedouins,  as  Sheer  was  their  westen 
limit.  ((rSM  XXV.  18.)  They  seem  to  have  beea 
subsequently  disposse^ssed  by  the  Amalekitee, 
have  the  same  limits  assigned  to  them  in  1 
XV.  7.  [Amalkkftab.]  It  doubtless  derived  its 
name  from  Havilah  the  son  of  Cush  {Gtm  z.  7% 
by  whose  descendants  the  district  was  fimt  peopled, 
not  from  the  later  Joktanite  patriarch  of  the  aama 
name  (x.  29). 

<*The  knd  of  Havikh  mentijood  in  GemewU^ 
and  there  described  as  encompassed,  or  inckeed 
rather,  by  the  river  Pieon,  has  been  asaigned,  by 
consent  of  the  learned,  as  the  fir^t  and  chief  nti' 
tiement  of  the  son  of  Cush,  and  identified  with  tiie 
province,  on  the   Feraian  Gulf,  now  denonainated 
Hagar  ot  Bakrmm;  a  district  anciently  watered, 
as  we  gather  from  the  concurrent  testimooieB  of 
Pliny,  and  the  Portuguese  traveller  Peneiia,  by  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  diverging  frvm  the 
coarse  of  its  other  channels,  ran  southward  parallel 
with  the  gulf,  and  fell  into  it  neariy  oppoaite  to  the 
Bahrein  blands.     A  direct  proof,  unnoticed  by  pre- 
ceding writers,  that  tliis  r^on  once  bore  the  name 
of  Havihdi,  is  fomished  by  the  fact,  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Bahrein  ishmds  retains  to  this  day  the 
original  name  of  that  of  ApoV    (Forater,  Geogr.  of 
Arabia,  voL  i.   pp.  40,  41.)     Mr.  Fonter  then 
traces  this  patriarchal  name  throogh  ita  variooa 
modifications  (as  Dr.  Wells  had  done  before,  though 
not  so  fully)    in  the  classical  geographen,  and 
shows  clear  examples  of  it,  nnder  its  several  idio- 
matao  chsnges,  from  the  head  of  the  Penian  Golf  te 
its  month,  both  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  to  the 
modem  geography  of  the  oonntrf;  said  that  the 
great  tribe  or  people  intended  under  thoae  deoamin*- 
taons,  formed  in  Uie  time  of  those  geograpben,  end 
continue  to  oompoee  at  the  prsMUt  day,  a  chief  part 
of  the  population  of  the  Havilah  of  Scripture,  the 
modem  province  of  Hagar  or  JBoArem.     (Ih  pp. 
41 — 54.)    He  accounts  for  the  modem  name  of  the 
district  of  HaviUih,  by  the  fiu^  already  noted,  that 
the  Ishmaelite  Arabe  had  dispossessed  the  andcoi 
Cushite  race,  and  imposed  on  the  oonqnered  tenitery 
the  name  of  their  mother  Hagar.    (VoL  i  pp.  199, 
200.)  [G.  W.] 

HAZEZON-TAMAR.     [Ekobdi.] 

HAZOR  ('A<rc^),  the  royal  dty  of  the  moal 
powerful  Caoaanitish  nation  in  the  north  of  Palestine 
at  the  period  of  the  entrsnce  of  the  Israelites.  Itwaa 
the  capital  of  king  Jabin,  and  head  of  a  confederacy 
against  Joshua ;  on  which  aeoonnt  be  made  an  cac* 
ample  of  it,  exterminating  its  inhabhanta,  and  de- 
stroying it  alone  with  fir^  (/osA.  xL  1 — 14.)  It  had 
recoveied  its  independence  and  importance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  ahoat 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  when  we  find  it  still 
the  royal  residence  of  the  Canaanite  king,  Jabin, 
— a  name  signifying  wise,  which  seems  to  hsve  br«a 
the  common  designation  of  the  shcikhB  of  Haaor,  aa 
rigkUout  was  of  the  Jebnsite  kings.  It 
appear  that  Hasor  was  again  taken  on  this 
after  the  defeat  of  Siiera  by  Deborah  and  Bsnk. 
(Juigut  iv.  T.)    Nor  is  it  all  dMr  that  the  tofwv 
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of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  later  booka  of  Holf 
ScriptoTi  is  identical  with  the  Canaanitiah  cajntal, 
the  site  of  which  was  recoverpd  bj  the  writer  in 
1843,  still  called  bj  the  same  name,  and  situated  on 
a  hill  above  Banias,  a  little  to  the  ea^t  of  the  rains 
of  the  Castle  of  Banias,  commanding  the  Damascus 
road.  [0.  W.] 

UEBOSO.     [Hbbudks.] 

HEBKAEI.     [PALBrriNA.] 

HEBKOMAGUS.  a  pbic«  in  Southern  Gallia, 
which  the  Jerusalem  Itineraiy  places  on  the  road 
from  Tulosa  {TjHdoute)  to  Carca^o  (CoreaMoime), 
and  14  M.F.  short  of  CarooMtonne.  The  Table 
gives  the  same  distance,  or  some  critica  read  the  same 
di:»tance  in  the  Table  bj  changing  xvii.  to  xiiii. 
D'Anville  supposes  Uebromagus  to  be  a  pLice  called 
Brcusi.  Hebromagus  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistolae 
of  Ausonius  to  PauUinas  (zsui.  35;  xxiv.  124);  and 
if  there  was  only  one  Uebromagna,  it  is  the  place 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.j 

HEBRON  (X««pi^r,  LXX,  Joseph.),  a  very 
ancient  citj  of  Palestine,  situated  in  a  mountunous 
district,  22  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem. 
(Euseb.  a.  v,  'ApxA.)  Its  original  name  was  Kir- 
jatb-Arba,  or  the  city  of  ArtM,  so  called  from  Arba, 
A  chief  of  the  Anakim,  who  dwelt  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. ( (rCA.  zxiii.  2 ;  Joih,  xi v.  1 5 ;  Jtidg,  i.  1 0  ; 
Joseph.  Ant  xiv.  15.)  It  was  frequently  the  resi* 
dence  of  Abralmm,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  wera 
buried  here  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  sons  of  Hetb.  {Gen,  xxiii.  2,  seq.) 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites, 
Hebron  was  given  by  Joshua  to  Caleb,  who  expelled 
the  Anak  m  from  the  district.  (Josh.  xiv.  13 — 15, 
XT.  13,  14 ;  Judg,  i.  20.)  It  was  afierwArils  ap- 
pointed cne  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  {Josh.  ax.  7.) 
Hebron  was  the  residence  of  David,  as  king  of 
Judali,  for  seven  years  and  a  half.  (2  Scun.  ii.  1, 
V.  5.)  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
XL  10);  and  was  occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  captivity  {Nehem.  xi.  25).  It  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Idumaeans,  from 
whom  it  was  recovered  by  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
(1  Maoc  V.  65;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  8.  §  6,  B.  J, 
iv.  9.  §  7.)  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans 
in  the  great  Jewish  War.  (Juseph.  B,  J,  iv.  9. 
§  9.)  The  modem  town  is  called  £1  Khulil,  **  the 
Irieud  *  of  God,  the  name  given  by  the  Moslems  to 
Abraham.  Here  are  shown  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs, of  which  an  account  is  given  by  modern  tra^ 
>cllers.  Outside  the  town  are  two  reservoirs  for 
rain-water,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  one  of  which 
is  probably  the  "  pool  in  Hebron  "  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  David.     (2  Sam.  iv.  12.) 

HEBRUS  C^€pos:  Markta),  the  principal  river 
of  Thrace,  has  its  sources  near  the  point  where 
mount  Scomius  joins  mount  Rhodope,  in  the  north- 
western cwner  of  Thrace.  Its  courje  at  first  has  a 
south-eastern  direction;  but  below  Adrianopolis  it 
takes  a  south-western  turn,  and  continues  to  flow 
in  tliat  direction  until  it  reaflies  the  Aegaean  near 
Aenoa.  (Thucyd.  ii.  96;  Plin.  iv.  18  ;  Aristot  i/s- 
tear,  i.  13.)  The  tributaries  of  the  Hebrus  are 
so  numerous  and  important,  that  it  becomes  na- 
vigable even  at  PhiUppoiis,  while  near  its  mouth 
it  becomes  really  a  large  river.  (Herod,  vii.  59.) 
Near  its  mouth  it  divides  itself  into  two  brandies, 
the  eastern  one  of  which  forma  lake  Stentoris.  (Herod, 
vii.  58;  Acropoiita,  p.  64.)  The  most  important 
among  its  tributaries  are  the  Saemua,  Arda,  ArtlMus, 
Tnnsus,  and  Agrianes.    About  Adnaooole  the  basis 
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of  tiM  Hebrus  is  veiy  extenlive;  but  south  of  thai 
city  it  becomes  narrower,  the  moontMna  on  both 
aides  appixwchiug  more  closely  to  the  river.  During 
the  winter  the  Hebms  is  sometimes  frozen  over. 
(Comp.  Herod,  iv.  90;  Polyb.  xzxiv.  13;  Enrip. 
Here.  Fur.  386;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  322, 329,  xiii.  p.  590; 
Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  2;  Arrian,  Antdt.  i.  11;  MeU,  ii.  2; 
Virg.  EeL  x.  65.  Georg.  iv.  463,  524;  VaL  Flac  ii 
515,  ir.  46:;,  ^iU.  228.)  [L.  &] 

HEBUDES,  the  JJebrides  off  Britain,  mentiuned 
by  Pliny,  Solinus  and  m  he  Cosmography  ascribed 
to  Aethicna.  The  uoti<»a  are  as  follows:  —  *'  Sunt 
autem  xl.  Orcades  nuidici^i  inter  se  dlscretae  spatiia 
Septem  Acmodae  et  xxx.  Hebudes.**  (Phn.  iv.  30.) 
**A  Caledoniae  promontorio  Thylen  petentibus,  bidoi 
navigatione  perfecta,  excipiunt  Hebrides  insulate 
quinque  numero,  quarum  incolae  nesciunt  frugea, 
piscibus  tantum  et  lacte  vivonU  Secundam  a  coo- 
tinenti  statioocm  Onades  pruebent:  sed  Orcades  ab 
Hebudibua  porro  sunt  septem  dierum,  totidemqua 
noctium  cursn,  numero  tree.  Vacant  liomine:  non 
faabent  silvas:  tantum  junceia  herbis  iuhorrescunt. 
Ab  Orcadibus  Thylen  usque  ▼.  dierum  et  noctium 
navigatw  esL"  (Sohn.  c  23.)  The  Comnograph^ 
merely  gives  the  form  Heboso,  as  applied  to  an  island 
or  archipelago  off  Britain.  Tlie  diflSculties  raised  by 
the  text  of  SoUiios  apply  to  the  geography  of  the 
Orknejftf  ShetiandSf  and  Faroe  Isles,  to  some  ol 
which  he  has  transferred  the  name  Hebridea.  £For 
this,  see  Orcadbs.]  The  difficulties  in  the  text  of 
PUny  lie  in  the  difference  between  the  Acmodae  and 
the  Hebudes,  It  is  only  clear  that  one  word  meana 
the  islands  west,  the  other,  the  isknds  east,  of  the 
Minch.  Now  either  group  will  give  us  seven  larger 
and  twenty-three  smaller  islands,  neither  having  so 
many  as  thirty  islands  of  any  cpnsidei-able  magnitude, 
and  neither  having  so  few  as  seven,  if  the  smaller 
members  of  the  group  ara  included.  Without  de- 
ciding which  are  the  Hebrides,  and  which  the 
Acmodae,  we  may  say  that,  on  one  side,  we  bavo 
Lewis  (with  Harris^  North  Uist,  Benbecula,  South 
Uist,  Barra,  &c — on  the  other,  Skge^  Hum^  Ttree^ 
Coll,  MnU,  Jura,  Islay,  &&  [R.  G.  L.] 

HECALE.     [Attiua,  p.  330,  b.] 

HKCATO'MPEDUM  ('&car<{M««8o^  Ptol.  iil  14. 
§  7),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Chaunia  in  Epeims; 
probably  situated  in  the  vale  of  tlie  Sukha,  above 
Libokhovo.  (Leake,  Travels  m  Northern  Greece, 
vol.iv.  p.  120.)  [E.B.J.] 

HECATO'MPYLOS  (;EKur6fan,\os,  Strab.  xL 
p.  514;  Ptol.  i.  12.  §  5,  viii.  21.  §  16;  '£Kar<(/M. 
wvKoy  /ScuriXcioy,  Ptol.  vi.  5  §  2 ;  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  of  some  iinpcurtance  in  Parthia,  and  one  of  tho 
capitahi  of  the  Arsacidan  princes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  doubt  where  it  was  situated,  the  dis- 
tances recorded  by  ani-ient  writen  not  oorresptmding 
accurately  with  any  known  ruins.  According  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  514),  it  was  1960  stadia  (about  224 
miles)  from  the  Pylae  Caspiae,  and,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  passage,  in  the  direction  of  India, 
eastward;  while  Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  same 
parallel  of  Utitude  (N.  37°)  as  Rhodes.  Again, 
Pliny  makes  the  same  distance  to  be  only  133  Roinaii 
(or  about  122  English)  miles.  It  has  been  supposed 
t hat  i>amjiAam corresponds  best  with  this  place;  but 
Damgham  is  too  near  the  Pylae  Caspiue:  on  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  any  remains  of  Hecatom- 
pylna  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  noighboorliood  of  a 
phice  now  called  Jah  Jirm,  (Cf.  Burue,  Travtds^ 
TuL  iL  pii  129;  Fraaer,  Khonusem,  Append,  p^  118% 
Wilson,  ArianOy  p.  171.)   The  place  istselt  was  of 
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belong  to  the  Ke<;in  Aagustamnica.  Its  popaUtion 
probablj  contained  a  conaidcmble  Arabian  element. 
(  Plin.  Ti.  34.)  HeliopoHs,  however,  the  On,  Barneses, 
or  Beth-Schemesch  of  the  Hebrew  Scrtptureii, — ^for  it 
has  claims  to  be  regarded  as  any  one  of  the  three. — 
was  ln»^  anteriiir  even  to  the  Pbaraonic  portion  of 
thiM  cmurI,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  Ej^rptian  cities.  Its  obelisks  were  probably  !»een 
by  Abraham  when  he  first  migrated  from  Syria  to 
the  Delta.  1600  years  b.  c;  and  here  the  fatber-in- 
law  of  JoNeph  filled  the  office  of  high  prie»t  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  University  nf  the  land  of  Misraim : 
its  priests,  fn  ni  the  most  remote  epochs,  were  the 
great  depositaries  of  the<)l(^cal  and  historical  learn- 
ing: and  it  was  of  sufficient  political  importance  to 
famish  ten  deputies,  or  one- third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, to  the  great  council  which  assisted  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  At  Heliopolis 
Moses  probably  acquired  the  Iraming  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamen- 
tations over  the  decline  of  tlie  Hebrew  people.  From 
Ichonnphys,  who  was  lecturing  there  in  b.  c.  308, 
and  who  numbered  Eudozus  among  his  pupils,  the 
Greek  mathematician  learned  the  true  length  of  the 
year  and  month,  upon  which  he  formed  his  **  octae- 
terid,**  or  period  of  eight  years  or  ninety*  nine  months. 
Solon.  Thales,  and  Plato,  were  reputed  each  to  have 
▼isited  its  ^chools, — the  halls,  indeed,  in  which  the 
latter  studied  were  pointed  out  to  Strabo :  while  in 
the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  Manethon,  the 
chief  priest  of  Heliopolis,  collected  from  its  archives 
his  history  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  on  his  march  from  Pelusium  to 
Memptiis,  halted  at  tliis  city  (Arrian,  iii.  1){  and, 
according  to  Macnibius  {Satatm,  I  23),  Baalbek, 
or  the  Syrian  City  of  the  Sun,  was  a  priest-colony 
from  its  Egyptian  namesake. 

The  Heliopiilite  nome,  of  which  this  city  was  the 
capital,  contained,  after  the  decline  and  dispersicm  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  a  Hebrew  popu- 
lation  almost  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  native 
Egyptians.  (Joseph.  ArUiq.  Jud.  ziii.  3  )  But,  even 
8o  early  as  the  invaHion  of  Cambyses,  B.  c.  525,  He- 
liopolis had  much  declined:  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
who  viMted  it  during  the  prefecture  of  Aelius  Gallus, 
B.  c.  24,  its  ruins  had  nearly  vanished. 

The  sun,  as  the  name  of  the  city  proves,  was  the 
princi}Al  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis ;  and  the 
legends  of  the  Phueni.x,  the  emblem  of  the  solar  year, 
centred  around  its  temples.  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  wonihip  of  the  bull  Mnevis,  the  rival  of  Apis  in 
this  region  of  Aegypt.  In  all  respects,  indeed,  it 
merited  the  distitivtion  a.^cribed  to  it  by  Diodorus  of 
Sicily,  who  calls  Heliopolis  ir6Kts  ^i^aycarciTif. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  occupy  a  quadrangular 
area  of  nearly  3  miles  in  extent,  and  were  described 
by  Abd  Aliatif,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  wrote 
his  account  of  Egvpt  about  the  close  of  the  12tb 
century  a.  i>.  He  spoiiks  of  its  surprising  colossal 
figures  cut  in  stone  more  than  30  cubits  high,of  which 
fionie  were  Ktanding  on  pedestals  and  others  were 
in  tit  ing  pusturcs.  He  saw  the  two  famous  obelisks 
called  Pharaoh's  Needles,  one  standing  and  tlie  other 
fallen  and  broken  in  two  by  its  own  enormous  weight 
The  name  of  0^irtp>en  I.,  king  of  Thebes,  of  the 
xiitli  dynasty,  who  was  lord  of  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  country,  was  inscribed  on  them.  The  stand- 
ing obelisk  is  still  erect,  and  is  even  now  studied  as 
the  earliest  known  specimen  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture. (Plin.  xxjivi.  9.)  Zoega  (fie  Obelucis,  ^  642) 
tDppoees  that  tht  obelisk  wnicb  was  transported  to 
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Rome  and  aet  up  in  the  (Tampus  Martiiiii,  bj  order 
of  Augustus,  came  also  from  Helic^Mfis.  (Ccanp. 
Ammian,  zvii.  4.)  The  obdisks  of  Osirteseii  we« 
each  60  feet  high,  and  consisted  of  a  quadrangnbr 
column  or  cone,  rising  oat  of  a  Mjoarr  base  10  feet 
high.  The  pointed  top  of  the  column  was  auee 
covered  with  a  copper  cap,  shaped  like  a  funiieL  and 
3  cubits  hi  length.  These  structures  fbraied  the 
moKt  conspicuous  figures  in  the  centre  of  oonreiging 
avi>nues  of  smaller  obelisks. 

The  hamlet  of  Matarwk^  aboat  6  miles  NE.  of 
Cairo,  covent  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  HeBo- 
polls,  and  is  still  distinguished  by  its  solitary  obeE^ 
of  red  granite,  and  contains — no  common  privile^ 
in  Egypt — a  spring  of  sweet  and  inth  water.  Seme 
remains  of  sphinxes,  with  fragments  of  a  cokssal 
statue,  indicate  the  ancient  approaches  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  Heliopolis,  from  its  position  aa  the  verge 
of  the  desert,  must  have  been  contiguooa  to,  and  n»y 
have  overlooked,  the  pastures  of  Goehen.  where  the 
Children  of  Israel  were  allowed  to  settle  bj  the 
priest-kinga  of  Memphis;  and  earlier  ctill,  the  city, 
if  not  indeed  Abaris  itself,  was  probably  one  of  the 
last  fortresses  held  by  the  Shepherd  Rings  befoce 
the«r  final  evacuation  of  Egypt  [W.  B.  D.] 

HELIO'POLIS  SYRIAE  (;HKu»mro\a,  Strah. 
xvi.  p.  753,  Ptol.  V.  15.  §  22;  Steph.  R.  «.«.; 
Malala,  Chrome,  xi.  p.  119;  Ckron.  Paadkak,  i 
p.  513;  Solis  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  18),  the  moden 
BaaWeCy  was  a  city  of  Coele-Syria,  situated  ahoat 
lat  34°  1'  30"  N.  and  long.  36°  1 V  E.  (Besoell, 
Compear,  Geogr.  of  Western  Atioy  rvL  L  pw  75.) 
Baalbec,  which  in  the  Syrian  language  meam  City 
of  the  Sun,  was  probably  the  original  appeUatioD  oif 
this  celebrated  place.  Its  Hellenic  »{uiTalent  — 
Heliopolis — was  imposed  by  the  Seleucid  stfrertigm 
of  Syria,  and  continued  by  the  RomaxuL  After  the 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury A.  D.  the  city  regained  its  Semiric,  or  at  least  its 
Aramean  name.  (See  Ammian.  MarcelL  xiv.  8.) 
Heliopolis  was  seated  upon  a  gentle  elevation  at  the 
NE.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  BotaA  or  Bebak, 
which  stretches  from  the  western  t]i/pe  of  Anti- 
Libanus  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterraneaa. 
Thrpe  rivers  —  the  Litan^,  the  Bartioani,  and  the 
As^  (Orontes?)  —  flow  through  this  plain,  whk-h  ia 
the  spring  season  is  also  watered  by  nnmeroos  nib 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  AniilibsDoa. 
Heliopolis  itself  is  supplied  with  water  frtmi  a  faoo- 
tain  close  to  the  NE.  angle  of  its  waUs, —  JEoa^^ra, 
or  the  Spring  Head.  The  whole  region  of  Babak 
was  in  ancient  times  one  of  singular  fertility,  and 
even  now,  under  Mohammedan  oppression,  is  nnsack- 
able  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  ORrharda. 

At  what  epoch  or  by  whom  Heliopi^  wns  ibanded 
is  unknown.  According  to  Marn^bios  {Satmrm,  i 
23),  it  was  a  priest-colony  from  Egypt,  or  ratlicr 
from  Assyria.  Tlh;  sun,  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians, 
was  in  all  ages  tlie  i»incipal  object  of  wenhip  tfaerr: 
the  Greeks,  however,  indifierently  attrihuted  its 
temple  to  Zeus  and  Apollo.  As  a  sacerdotal  dty 
Heliopolis  may  ha\'e  found  mom  for  a  pluiality  of 
deities.  Atergattf  or  Astait^,  the  Syrian  Apiuwfite, 
had  certainly  a  temple  there. 

The  city,  however,  was  probcibly  indebted  for  its 
greatness  to  tiie  advantages  it  afiorded  as  an  em- 
porium of  the  trade  between  T^re,  Pahnjra,  and 
Western  India.  It  was  184  geograj^ical  n^Ies  from 
Pahnyra,  and  ll|  from  Tyre.  (Rennell,  t  c.)  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colonia  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
vetenuis  from  the  5th  and  8th 
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.Mished  tlura  by  Angostos,  <m  the  ooios  of  whoM 
reign  it  is  entitled  *'  CoLn  Julia  Auousta  Felix 
H  KLIOPOU8."  In  the  second  centniy  a.  d.  its  oracle 
was  in  such  repute  that  it  was  consulted  by  tlie  em- 
peror Trajan  preWous  to  bis  seraod  campaign  with 
Partbia.  The  emperor  at  first  tested  the  science  of 
the  oracle  by  sending  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  inclosed 
in  a  sealed  envflope  {diploma) ;  and  on  receiving  a 
similar  blank  reply,  he  conceived  a  high  o{nnion  of 
the  prescience  of  the  god,  and  again  consulted  him  in 
eaniest.  The  second  time  the  response  was  symbo- 
lically conveyed  by  the  dead  twigs  of  an  ancient  vine 
wrapped  in  a  cloth.  The  interpretation  was  found 
in  the  decease  of  Tr^an,  and  in  the  transmission  of 
his  bones  or  remains  to  Bome  in  a  coffin.  From 
John  Mslala  (^Chronieon,  L  c.)  we  learn  that  Anto- 
ninus Pius  built,  or  more  prc^bly  repaired  and  en- 
lan;ed,  the  great  temple  of  Zeus,  which  became  a 
wonder  of  the  world  then,  and  of  many  generations 
of  travellers  afterwards  (e.  g.  Maundrell,  Pococke, 
Volney,  Duke  of  Riignsa,  &c.).  From  Septimiu» 
Severua  Heliopolis  received  the«/ii«/(a^'ciim(Ulpian, 
de.  CentibuSf  9),  and  its  temple  appears  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  reverse  of  tlie  coins  of  that  reign 
(Akennan,  Jfiurn.  Coins^  vol.  i.  p.  339).  The 
muntfvers  of  Julia  Domna  and  Cancalla  inscribe  the 
legend  Helioptdis  upon  their  coins,  and  vows  in  honour 
of  that  empenir  aiid  his  mother  are  still  partially 
l^ible  on  the  pedeatals  of  the  pitrtico  of  the  great 
temple.  Its  name  occurs  also  on  the  money  of 
Philip  the  Arabian,  and  of  his  wife  OCarilia.  The 
great  temple  contained,  according  to  Macrobius,  a 
golden  statue  of  Apollo  or  Zeus,  represented  as  a 
beardless  yuuth,  in  the  garb  of  a  charioteer,  hold- 
infr  in  his  right  hand  a  sconrge,  and  in  his  left 
thunderbolts  and  ears  of  com.  On  certain  aimual 
festivals  this  statue  was  bonie  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Heliopolis,  who  pi'e- 
pared  themselve-s  fur  such  solemnities  by  a  species  of 
Nazareiie  discipline,  by  slutving  the  head,  and  by 
vows  of  abbtinence  and  chastity.  Macrubius  com- 
pares these  ceremonies  with  the  rites  practiced  in  the 
worship  of  Diva  Fort  una  at  Antium.  At  Heliopolis 
also  were  reverenced  the  Baetylia,  or  black  conical 
atones  aacred  to  the  sun,  one  of  which  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  and  i^ced  in 
a  temple  erected  upon  the  PaJatine  Mtiunt.  (Gomp. 
Damascius,  op.  PhoL  Biblioth,  p.  342,  B.,  ed. 
Bekker ;  and  Gibbon,  voL  i.  eh.  6.) 

Heliopolis  is  mentioned  by  the  church  historians 
Soxoroen  {HigL  Eeclea.  v.  10)  and  Theodoret  {HitL 
EccUt.  iii.  7,  iv.  22),  but  Uttle  is  known  of  its 
fortunes  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  beyond  the 
names  of  some  Heliopolitan  martyrs  and  bishops. 
Abulpharagius  indeeil  (/iitt  Campmd.  DjfmatL 
]i.  75)  ^ays  that  C«instauitne  L  erected  a  church  at 
Heliopolis,  and  abolished  a  custom  which  had  ob- 
tained there  of  plurality  of  wives.  According  to  the 
Clironicon  PaiK^hale  (cclxxxiz.  p.  303,  ed.  Bonn), 
the  esiiperor  Theodosius  converted  the  Temple  ot'  the 
Sun  into  a  Christ iun  cliuirh,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  prtiHcribed  i'a;raui>m,  and  destroyed  the  inferior 
cha^Kfln  and  >hrines  of  the  city.  Under  the  Caliphs 
of  thf  Oiiiiiiiad  Hou.se,  BaaJbte  gradually  deiliiied, 
altliougli  its  natural  and  commercial  advantages 
li>i>t;  rt'iainetl  their  influence.  (D'Herlielot,  Bib- 
Uot/teque  Orient,  t.  v.  Baalbec.)  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  or  the  circumstances  which  favoured 
its  growth,  tliere  is  no  doubt  that  Heliopolis  was  for 
many  oeaturies  the  most  conspicuous  city  in  the 
region  of  LibaDOS,  and  aooood  to  Damascus  and 
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Antioch  alone  in  the  whole  kingdom  or  province  ol 
Syria,  whetlier  nnder  Greek  or  Bonoan  sovereigna. 

The  walls  of  Heliopolis,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
traced,  occupy  a  space  of  somewhat  less  than  four 
milce  in  coropa«.  But  ibis  circuit  will  hardly  afford 
an  accurate  measure  of  tl)e  population  or  greatness 
Heliopoiis.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  was  occupied  oy  public  edifices  and  frardens 
alone,  and  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  city 
were  either  extemporary,  or  made  of  very  light  and 
perishable  materials.  Such  at  least  was  tlie  case 
with  many  of  the  great  Eastern  emporia.  At  c*ertain 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  caravans  passed  through 
on  their  route  to  the  East,  or  on  their  return,  the 
cities  resembled  a  great  fair,  and  were  filled  with 
streets  and  squares  of  booths,  which  were  taken 
down  as  soon  as  the  caravans  moved  onward.  The 
religions  structures  alone  were  permanent,  and 
an)und  them  were  grouped  the  Fora,  the  Bu-silicae, 
and  the  corridors,  in  which,  under  the  sultry  sun  of 
Syria,  the  business  of  the  fair  was  carried  on.  The 
population  o!  Heliopolis,  therefore,  may  luive  varied 
mut  h  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  tlie  ant  umn 
it  would  be  filled  with  merchants  making  up  their 
cargoes  fur  the  Eastern  markets:  in  the  spring  it 
would  again  overflow  with  purchasers  of  Indian 
wares:  in  the  winter  and  summer  seasons  thie  city 
was  probably  little  more  than  a  colony  of  prie^ts  with 
their  numerx>us  assistants  in  the  temple- worship. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  favour  this  supposition. 
They  consiKt  of  the  great  Temple;  of  a  smaller 
tenple,  or  perhaps  a  Basilica;  and  of  a  circidar 
temple  of  singular  form  and  style.  On  the  highest 
elevation  within  the  walls,  and  in  tl)e  SW.  (lortion 
of  the  city,  stood  a  column  which  may  possibly  have 
served  for  a  clepsydra  or  water-dial. 

The  great  Temple  consisted,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  of  the  Prupylaea  or  portico:  of  an  Hexa- 
gonal court  or  Forum ;  of  an  inner  quadrangular 
court;  and  finally  of  the  Slirine  of  the  Sun  itself. 
The  courts  were  probably  the  exchange  of  Heliopolis: 
the  Propylaea  was  its  custom-house,  and  so  to  speak 
its  wharf,  where  the  caravans  receive!  their  ladings. 

No  ruins  of  antiquity  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  those  of  Heliopolis,  or  been  more 
frequently  or  accurately  measured  and  described. 
They  were  visited  by  Tlievet  in  1 550 ;  by  Pococke 
in  1739-40;  by  Maundrell  in  1745;  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins  in  1751;  by  Voluey  in  1785;  and  by 
many  subsequent  tra\ellen,  including  the  Duke  of 
Bagnsa,  in  1834.  That  more  recently  they  have 
attracted  less  notice  is  owing  to  the  more  important 
discoveries  of  much  higher  antiquity  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  Heliopolis,  indeed,  so  (ar  as 
it  has  been  known  to  modem  travellers,  is  a  Boir.an 
city,  of  the  second  centuiy  a.  d.  The  Corinthian 
order  of  architecture  —  the  favourite  order  with 
the  Itumans  —  prevails,  with  few  exceptions,  in  its 
edifices.  A  Doric  column,  the  supposed  clepsydra, 
is,  indeed,  mentioned  by  Wood  and  I^wkins;  and  the 
Ionic  style  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  circular 
temple.  For  the  particular  descriptions,  measure- 
ment, and  plans  of  the  structures  of  Heliopolis.  we 
must  refer  to  the  works  ali'eady  cited,  as  without 
diagiains  they  would  be  unintelligible.  The  walls  of 
Heliopolis,  however,  require  and  deserve  a  short  notice. 

As  they  at  present  exist  they  cannot  have  been 
the  original  walls  of  the  city ;  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  constructed  in  haste  under  the  pressure 
of  some  danger,  and,  like  the  long-walls  between 
Athens  and  its  havens,  to  have  been  built  of  tha 
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firat  materials  that  came  to  hand.  They  are  frem 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  hmght,  with  lar^  square  towen 
at  certain  intervals.  The  gate  on  the  north  side 
alone  exhibits  any  beantj  or  magnificence,  or  indeed 
any  remote  antiquity.  The  other  entrances  to  the 
dty  are  as  rude  as  the  genei'al  texture  of  the  walls. 
The  Utter  are,  indeed,  a  rough  congeries  of  shape- 
less stones,  mingled  with  broken  columns,  capitals, 
and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions.  One  feature  in 
Ueliopolitan  masonry  is  remarkable  —  the  enormous 
bulk  of  some  of  the  stones  employed  in  tlie  con- 
struction of  the  temples.  Twenty  of  these  stones 
bare  especially  attracted  the  wonder  of  travellers. 
(See  Pucocke,  Wood  and  Dawkins,  &c.)  They  are 
from  24  to  97  feet  in  length  and  9  feet  thick,  and 
these  form  the  teeond  layer  of  the  basement  of  the 
great  Temple.  At  the  NW.  angle  of  this  building, 
and  about  20  fret  fnm  the  ground,  there  are  three 
stooes  which  alone  occupy  182  feet  9  inches  in  length, 
and  these  are  about  12  feet  thick  :  two  are  60  feet, 
and  a  third  62  feet  9  inches,  in  length.  The  Arabs, 
with  soma  pretext  for  their  belief,  point  to  them  as 
the  work  of  the  Jin. 

The  materials  from  which  the  stmctares  of 
Heliopdis  were  built  were  obtained  from  the  hiHs 
close  at  hand.  They  consist  principally  of  white 
granite.  The  more  ornamental  portions  of  the 
buildings  were  carved  out  of  a  coarse  white  marUe 
olitained  from  more  distant  quarries  westward  of  the 
city.  The  buildings  of  Heliopolis  have  sufiered 
greatly  from  violence.  They  have  served  as  a  stone- 
quarry  to  the  Turks ;  and  as  the  columns  of  the 
temples  were  cramped  together  with  iron,  the  Pashas 
of  Damascus  have  overthrown  many  of  these  pillars 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  metallic  axles  contained  in 
them.  The  progress  of  this  devastation  may  in  some 
measnre  be  traced  in  the  accounts  of  the  travellers 
who  at  different  periods  have  visited  Heliopolis.  Thus, 
in  1550,  Thevet  (Coamograpkie  UmoerseUe,  liv. 
6.  ch.  14)  saw  27  columns  in  the  great  Temple. 
Pococke,  Wood,  &c  mention  only  nine;  and,  in  1785, 
Volney  says  that  only  six  were  standing.  The  Turks 
have  also  contributed  to  the  woi^  of  ruin  by  con* 
verting  the  temples  of  Heliopolis  into  Mohammedan 
buildings.  In  1745,  they  had  turned  the  Propylaea 
into  a  fortress  called,  according  to  Maundrell,  "  The 
Castle;**  and  on  the  road  to  Damascus  there  is  a 
Mohammedan  sepulchre  of  octagonal  form,  supported 
by  granite  columns,  brought  apparently  from  the 
great  Temple.  The  circubr  temple,  mentaoned 
above,  is  now  a  Greek  church  called  SL  Barbe, 

Volney  (  Vojfaffe  en  Syriej  voL  ii.  p.  215)  de- 
scribes the  fine  groves  of  walnut  trees  which  screen 
the  approaches  to  Heliopolis  from  the  west.  But 
although  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  Bohah  would  un- 
d')ubtedly  well  repay  cultivation,  a  little  cotton  and 
maise,  with  a  few  leguminous  plants,  are  all  its  pro- 
duce under  its  Mohammedan  governors.  The  popu- 
lation also  has  rapidly  declined  within  a  century. 
In  1751  the  number  of  inhabitants  amoonted  to 
about  5000;  in  1785  Volney  estimates  them  at 
about  1200;  and  in  1834  they  had  been  still  further 
reduced.  An  earthquake  in  1759,  an  oppressive 
government,  the  abaenoe  of  all  trade  and  manu- 
factuiies,  and  fretfuent  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
the  mountain  tribes  of  the  region  of  Libanus,  have 
each  in  turn  contrihuted  to  the  decay  of  the  City  of 
the  Sun.  (Volney,  Vojfo^  en  Sgrie  et  Egypie,  torn, 
ii.  ppc  2 15^230;  Maundrell, /oiimey.^nM}ft  ^/i^ppo 
to  JerHMfan,  ppi  134,  139;  Pooocke,  VeteripUon 
ttfthe  Bast,  voL  ii.  pp.  106—113.)        [W.  B.  D.] 
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HELISSON  (*EXiir<r<6r.  Pans. ;  'EAimrvSt,  Diod.). 

a  town  of  Arcadia  in  ^e  district  Maenalia,  astnaiBd 
on  Mt.  Maenalua  near  the  tcnritocy  of  Mantineia. 
The  town  was  takoi  by  the  Laoedaemoniaos  in  ooa 
of  their  wars  with  the  Arcadians,  b.  g.  352;  bat 
most  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  previooaly  lenwred 
to  Megalopolis  upon  the  Ibandation  of  the  laiter  city 
in  371.  Near  it  rase  the  river  Uelisson,  whi<-h 
flowed  through  Maenalia  into  the  Alpheiiw  Tba 
site  of  Helisson  is  doubtful.  Leake  placea  it  at  the 
village  il/onufeao,  from  which  the  riv<er  takea  its 
modem  name,  and  near  which  it  riees;  but  as  there 
are  no  ancient  remains  at  this  vDlage,  Boss  eonjec- 
tnres  that  its  site  is  represented  by  the  Ikdeokaatrem 
near  the  village  Pitma,  tower  down  the  romnfafn 
(Pans.  viu.  3.  §3,  27.  §§  3.  7,  3a  §  1;  DioiL 
39;  Leake,  Aforeo,  voL  ii.  p.  54;  Boaa,  Reimm 
JMoponne$t  vol.  L  p.  117.)  The  Elisphasii 
tioned  by  Polybius  (xi.  1 1.  §  6)  are  ooojectiired  by 
some  modem  writere  to  be  a  oorrnpt  fens  of  Hdlis- 
sontii.     For  details,  see  Mastinsia. 

HELISSON.     1.  A  river  in  Arcadia,  and  a  triini- 
tary  of  the  Alphmns.     [See  above.] 

2.  A  river  near  Sicyon.     [Sictos.] 

HEXIUM  aSTIUM.     [Moaa.] 

HELLAS,  HELLENES.     [Gbawsa.] 

HELLENO'POLIS  CEXAiiv^jroXif),  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  oo  the  soath  nde  of  the 
l^nns  Ataoenus,  and  near  the  little  river  DneoL    its 
original  name,  which  it  bore  until  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constantino,  was  Drepanom  or  Drepaos 
(Ap^vnyov,  Aptwdbni ;    Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Aft^wimt; 
Etym.  M.  a.  V. ;  Amm.  Marc.  zxvi.  8),  and  it  wae 
probably  a  place  of  Httle  note;  but,  as  it  waa  the 
Inrthplace  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Coostantzne,  be 
changed  its  name  into  Hellenopolia,  and  enlai|:cd  the 
place  by  inducing  many  peopk  of  the  neighboorbaod 
to  settle  in  it.    (Hterocl.  p.  691;  Nic^li.  Caliikt. 
vii.  49  ;  Socrat  Hi$L  EceUe.  L  4,  18;  Phikvtorg. 
HitL  Eodee.  ii.  13.)    Afterwards  the  emperor  Jib- 
tinian  also  did  much  to  increase  the  prusperity  of 
the  town  (Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  2);  bat  it  becaaie, 
nevertheless,  so  reduced  that  it  was  called  in  mock- 
ery iKfftPw  w6\ts  (Glyc  Ann.  ^  327).      In  its 
vicinity  Uiere  existed  mineral  springs,  in  conaequBDce 
of  which  CoQstantine  often  re>ided  there  darine  the 
latter  yeare  of  his  reign.    (Sosom  J7»t  Ecdee.  n. 
34;  Euseb.  Fit  Const,  iv.  61.)    The  modern  pbre 
called  ffereek  probably  occupies  the  same  ate  •» 
the  ancient  Hdlenopolts,  and  the  aacieDt  miaenl 
springs  seem  to  be  those  of  Jaiaikabmd,     (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  9,  foil.)  [L.  &] 

HELLESPONTUS  (6  'EAA^^owos^ot,  Horn.  fL 
ii.  845,  OdS^.  xxiv.  82;  6  *EAXirf  w^rras,  -Om^ 
-wofi$ti6ff  Aesoh.  Per*.  722 ;  Hellespontoa,  Pantos 
Helles,  Hellespontam  Pelagns,  Fretom  HeUaspooti- 
enm:  £tk,  'E^Aifowtfrriar,  'EAAit^vorrids,  'EAA^. 
ffwwrls,  Steph.  B.:  The  DardamlUa;  Goi/o  di 
GaUppoU}  Standml  lkngkk\  the  strait  vfaidi  di- 
vides  Europe  from  Aria  and  nnitas  tlie  PropaBtis 
with  the  Aegaean  sea. 

The  Greeks  exphuned  the  origin  of  the  name  bv 
the  well-known  legend  of  Phiyxus  and  HeUe,  and  in 
Uie  later  poets  (Ovid,  Her,  zviiL  117,  137;  Pr^^p. 
i.  20.  19;  Locan,  v.  56;  Aviso.  692)  fineqaeat  al- 
lusion is  made  to  this  tniditioo. 

The  **  broad  HeUespoot"  of  the  Homeric  poemi 
(JL  Tii.  86)-~for  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Wslpnis 
and  Dr.  Clarke  {Trw.  vol.  ilL  p.  91)  of  wAirw 
'EAXiffworros  by  ''salt  HeUespooi'*  is  fcoo  anpich. 
tureiqiie  to  be  adopted  -*  was  probably  ccoceiTed  to 


'     BELLI, 
bi  >  vid<  rinr  flmriiii;   tlinMgk  Ihicklj  wtmled  { 
buiki  into  tha  bm.     (Camp.  Hand.  ciL  35:  Wal- . 
pl«,  Tariry  and  Greaa,  id.  i.  p.  101 ;  Schlich- 1 
tbunt,  a*Bgr.  Homer,  p,  ISr.)  i 

Beradatiu  (jr.  Bft).  Stnbo  (liiL  p.  S91),  and  . 
Plinr  (it.  12,  Ti.  1)  gin7>tiidiiuthabrHdthaf. 
Ilw  HBllmpont  ia  iU  imrrowesl  pKrt.      I'ouniefort 
(vol,  ii.  Ml  ir.)  and  HolihmiM  (Albania,  n\.  ii. 
8U5)  allow  alout  a  mile.     Siine  iiHnlem  Fnnc 

The  Due  ds  BatjUM  (Vofagt  en  Tm^t,  toL  iL  , 
16<)  nearlj  ooiiuidB.  willi  HeredMuiu 

Tha  brid^.or  raiher  twu  Kpanie  brid|!a>,  whic 
Xrrui  Ihren  acnw  Ibe  UellBpunt,  ttnCclied  rna 
tbe  twighbaarhoud  oT  Ahfdn.  «i  the  Aiiatk  coaa 
111  tb»  coast  bctwMD  Seiliu  and  tlwiytiu,  on  tl 

bridge  btghcr  op  tbe  itnain,  and  3U  in  tba  lowi 
one.  If  tbe  bnadlb  be  (stimaMd  at  a  mile  or  S28 
feet,  360  ^a^U.  at  *a  ann^  uf  M}  f«t  nil 
would  elactlj  fill  np  ibe  apace,  (timie,  Uitt  of 
Grt*ce,  loL  t.  p  S6  ;  romp.  Keiinell,  Gt<>g.  qf  He- 
rod. Till.  i.  p.  158;  KruH.  Uier  die  Sdiifbricim 
dtr  Perier,  Breolau,  lHiO;  ChMNuUGouffier,  Vog 
age  Pittorrup^  tol.  it.  p.  449;  Biihr,  ad  Herod. 
vit.  36.)  The  IriiKlh  uf  t1«  itrail  waa  eslininted  bj 
Herodolue  (iv.  8.^)  at  400  atadla.  Tbii  admeasure- 
ment of  coune  lirpendfl  upon  tlie  point  aA>iifcned  bj 
tliF  ancienU  ta  tbe  ulmnilj  of  thn  Uelleapont,  a 
point  Khich  la  dtKuieed  bj  Hubtunie  (Aliaiiia.  tuI. 
ii.  p.  791).  In  Iha  laler  jean  of  the  Feloponnesian 
VrHr  the  UeUMpnnC  was  tbe  Kene  of  the  memoiable 
hnlilea  of  CTniHsniiA  and  AeoobfotjUII. 

In  B.C.  334  tins  Uelleapont  was  cnwcd  bj  Alex- 
ODdFT,  wiib  an  trmj  of  sbciiit  35,000  men.  (Arrian, 
Anab.\.  11;  Diod.  Sc.  ivii.  1.) 

Tba  Hrilcbpont  i»ut*  from  tha  Proponlii  near 
Galiipoti  [Callifoms],  Uh  road  nf  which  ia  tbe 
aiicboiaKe  [nr  Hie  Ottoman  fleet.     A  liltle  lower,  on 

to  ■hicli  the  cuirent  mreepe  aa  befwe,  nearly  SW. 
to  the  baj  of  Seslw,  a  distoOM  "f  about  SO  miles, 
■rilh  an  onliiiarf  width  vl  from  3^  to  3  miiea.     At 

SSE.  direciion  is  it  paaua  Abidos,  and  pnxwda  to 
1  he  town  of  Ckarnik  Kal'eJiSl ,-  frem  tbe  laal  point 
>t  flowi  SW.  for  3  miiei  t«  PoiiU  Brrbtr,  and  fniiii 
thence  onward  in  the  Bam*  diractiun,  but  latber  in- 
ireaiini;  in  width,  for  a  diatance  of  9}  milaa  to  the 
Aef!aeanae>. 

About  It  tnilet  below  the  W.  pdnt  of  tha  baj  of 
Madttus  are  the  fumons  cutlea  of  the  DardaneUes, 
which  giie  their  nime  to  the  etralla  ;  or  tlia  old 
ciullesaf  AmOoU  and  Hiita-ili;  rcjbnwwi-A'a'M- 
5f,  00  the  Asiatic  aide,  and  Kiiidul-Bair,  on  tba 
KuRipeao.  (Cheinej,  Exptd.  £apkral.  ml  i.  p. 
3I«.)  [E.B.J.] 

UELLI,  HELLCPIA.  [Doi>oaA  ;  Gkahcia, 
p.  lOIIa.] 

HELMA  NTICA.     rSAUiAMICA.] 


HELORUS  lona 

HELCyRU&r,  HELffBUS,  or  ELOHL'S    (Xw. 

pet  or  ■EAupai,  Ptiil.,Sleph.  B.  i  'EAb^v,  Scjl. :  Eli. 
'EAitftiti,  IlElorintu),  a  cilj  of  Sicil;.  eituated  near 
Ibe  E.  cout,  aboDt  25  milea  &  of  SyruuM,  and  rn 
the  banka  of  the  river  of  the  lame  name.  (Steph. 
B.  a.  v.;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  II.)  We  ha<re  no  account  of 
ita  ori^n,  but  it  waa  piobabi;  a  colonj  of  SjnicuH., 
of  which  it  appear!  ta  beTa  omtinuti!  alwaji,  a 
dependenej.  The  name  ia  flrat  found  in  Scjlai 
(§  11  p.  168);  for,  though  Thucjdide.  lepeatailj 
mentioDa"tberuad  leading  to  Ueloroa-  fium  Syra- 
cnne  <TJ|r  'EAwfib^r  iSir,  rL  66,  70,  vii.  8U}, 
which  wai  that  followed  bjr  the  Alheniana  in  their 
diiattnnu  nlnst,  ha  neier  tpeaka  of  the  town 
itwlf.  It  wu  one  of  tbe  citiee  which  remained 
under  the  goTemment  of  Hieron  11.  bj  the  treatj 
mnehlded  with  hhn  by  the  Bomani,  iu  B.  c  263. 
<I>iod.  iiiiL  Eic  H.  p.  SO,  wbere  the  immt  ia 
campllj  written  AlXiifmr):  and,  having  during 
I  he  Second  Funic  War  decbmd  in  ii>aur  of  the 
Cartliacinians,  wu  recorered  bj  Mamllua  in  b.  o. 
^14  (LiT.  iiiv.  35)  Unoer  the  Eomana  it  ap- 
'  '  ipendent  on  SjmcuK,  and  had 


perhap   n 


i  paua^  of  Cice 


kipal   . 


(Fen 


iii.  48)  it  appnn 


mentioned  bf  the  orator  (/i.  t.  34)  ai  a  maHtinia 
luwn  where  the  tqoadron  fitted  out  bj  Verrea 
waa  attached  by  piralea  ;  but  it  does  not  occnr  in 
I'llny'i  liat  rf  the  towua  of  Sicily;  tfagnpb  be  eUe- 
where  (luii.  a),  mentiona  it  as  a  "  caileUnin"  on 
tba  riT«r  of  the  ume  name :  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4. 
g  IS)  apeaka  of  a  cifjr  of  Helonia.  Ita  niina  wera 
•till  Ti.ihla  in  tha  daya  of  Faiello ;  a  Uttia  to  tba 
N.  of  the  river  Ualorui,  and  about  a  mile  Inni  tha 
■ea-coaal.  1  he  moat  coiupicuoua  of  them  were  tha 
remaina  of  a  theatre,  called  by  tha  country  people 
CoUaeoi  but  great  part  of  the  walla  and  oibei 
buildingi   ooold    be  tnctd.     Tba  extent  of  them 

to  bava  diuppeared,  but  (her 
tbia  >it<  and  the  sea  a  cud 

t  of  largo  atones,  riaing  i 


:olumt 


njuaia  pedea- 
tftL  Tbia  ia  commonly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  tro- 
]hy,  erected  by  the  SyraciBHua  to  commemiHalt 
Jieir  victory  over  the  Athenians.  But  there  is  no 
ouudation  iot  thii  belief:  had  it  been  so  designed^ 
t  would  nrlainly  have  been  erected  on  the  banki 
if  tba  river  Asinarus,  which  the  Athenuiui 


>.   SIS) 

Cluver.    Sieil.   p.    166;    Smyth,  £tn^,   p.   179; 
Bonn.  Clateical  Tour,  vol  ii.  p.  136.)    [E.Q3.] 

liELO'RUS  or  CLaKUS  CEAapsf  or  "EA-jioi), 
a  riier  in  tba  SE.  of  Sicily,  the  mwt  conaiderabla 
which  Dccun  betHeen  Syracnie  and  Cape  Pichynum. 
It  is  now  called  tha  jl^taao,  but  in  tba  u]jper  part  of 
its  course  is  known  aa  the  TeOaro  or  TeUora,  tti- 
dently  a  comiplHin  of  llelorus.  It  rises  in  tba  hill* 
near  PaloMiolo  (Acne),  and  flow*  at  first  to  tbe  &, 
tlien  turns  esotwanl,  and  enters  tba  aea  about  3B 
milea  a  of  Symcuw.  Near  ita  mouth  stood  lb* 
town  of  tba  auiie  name.  [Helorum.]  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  coune  it  ia  a  mountain  Btii*ni,  Aowing 
over  1  rugged  and  mrky  bed,  whenca  Silius  Italicui 
calls  it  "  undac  cIjuihbus  Ueloms  "  (liv.  S69);  but 
near  its  mouth  it  beotanea  almoat  perfectly  alagnant, 
and  Ibibls  to  frequent  inandatiooa.  Hence  Virgil 
justly  speaks  of  "praapnRue  solum  alagnantis  Ho- 
lori-  (Aeil.  iii.  698).  Ovid  praise*  Ibe  beauty  of 
the  valley  Iturangb  which  JtBawi,  which  be  tsrtna 
-  Heloria  Temp*'  iFaH  iv.  476).   Saranl  UKiabl 
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ftQthon  mention  that  the  stagnant  pools  at  the  month 
of  the  river  abounded  in  fish,  which  were  said  to  be 
80  tame  that  thej  would  eat  out  of  the  hand,  in  the 
sanie  manner  as  was  afterwards  not  uncommon  in  the 
fiabponds  of  the  Romans.  (ApoHodor.  ap.  Stej^  Btfz. 
v.'EAwper ;  Athenaeus,  viii.  p.  331 ;  Plin.  xxxii.  2. 

8.7.) 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Heloras,  at  a  spot  called 
*Af>4at  ir«$pof.  the  precue  locality  of  which  cannot  be 
determined,  tliat  the  Sjracusans  were  defeated  bj 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Geia,  in  a  great  battle. 
(Herod,  vii.  154 ;  Find.  Ktm.  ix.  95  ;  and  Schol. 
adioc.)  [E.H.B.J 

HELOS  (rb*E\ot),  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
Greece,  so  called  from  their  vicinity  to  mar&hes. 

1.  A  town  of  Lacunia,  situated  east  of  the  month 
of  the  Eurotas,  closse  to  tlie  sea,  in  a  plain  which, 
though  marshy  near  the  coast,  is  described  by  Po- 
lybius  as  the  most  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  (Palylk 
▼.  19.)  In  the  earliest  times  it  appeant  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  on  tlie  coast,  as  Amyclae  was  in 
the  interior;  for  these  two  places  are  mentioned  to> 
get  her  by  Homer  {fL  ii.  584,  Hymn,  in  A  poll  410). 
Helos  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Heleius,  the 
Youngest  son  of  Perseus.  On  its  conquest  by  the 
Dorians  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  sUvery;  and, 
according  to  a  common  opinion  in  antiquity,  their 
name  became  the  general  designation  of  tlie  Spartan 
bondsmen,  but  the  name  of  these  slaves  (ftAorrcf) 
probably  signified  captives,  and  was  derived  from  the 
root  of  fXctr.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  6:  tlie  account  dif- 
fers a  little  in  Strab.  viii.  p.  365,  and  Athen.  vi.  p. 
265,  c;  but  on  the  etymoI<^y  of  the  word  Helots, 
see  Diet  o/  Ant.  p.  591.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
Helos  was  only  a  village;  and  when  it  was  visited 
by  Pausanias,  it  was  in  ruins.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363 ; 
Paus.  iii.  22.  §  3:  Helos  is  also  mentioned  by  Thuc. 
iv.  54 ;  Xen.  HeU,  vi.  5.  §  32  ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.) 
Leake  conjectures  that  Helo:i  may  have  stood  at 
Prmiho,  si  oe  this  plsce  is  distant  from  TVinua,  the 
ancient  TrmasaH,  about  80  stadia,  which,  according 
to  Pausanias,  was  the  distance  between  the?>e  two 
places;  but  we  learn  from  the  French  Commission 
that  Priniko  contains  only  ruins  <^  the  middle  a^es, 
and  Uiat  there  are  some  Hellenic  remains  a  little 
more  to  the  east  near  Bcscmi,  which  is  therefore  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Heloe.  The  name  of  Helos  is  still 
given  to  the  phun  of  the  lower  Eurotas.  (Leake, 
Jforea,  voL  i.  p.  230;  BobUye,  Beckereheij  p.  94; 
Curtius,  Pehponmeaot^  vol.  ii.  p.  289.) 

2.  A  town  belonging  to  Nestor,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  was  placed  by  sooie  ancient  critacs  on  the 
Alpheins,  and  by  others  on  the  Alorian  marsh,  where 
was  a  sanctuary  dedicated  by  the  Arcadians  to  Ar- 
temis;  but  its  position  is  qnite  uncertain.  (Horn. 
//.  U.  594;  Strab.  viii.  pw  350;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7.) 

3.  Near  Megalopolis.     [Mkoalopolis.] 
HELVECO'NAE  (A(\oval<»rcf,Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  17), 

«  tribe  of  the  north  of  Germany,  on  the  west  of  the 
Vistula,  between  the  Rugii  and  Burgundionos.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  {Gemi.  43),  the  HelveocMiae  were 
tSne  ot  the  bravei>t  tribes  of  the  Lvgii.         [L.  S.] 

HELVE' III  ('EAow^TTwi,  'EA/S^ioi),  a  Celtic 
people  who  in  Caesar's  time  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Jura  on  tlie  west,  the  Rhone  and  Leman 
lake  on  the  soulh,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east  and 
north.  CaesJir  {B.  G.  i.  2)  gives  the  dimensions  of 
their  country,  as  they  were  reported  to  him,  and 
probably  the  dimensions  are  not  far  wrong  if  we  take 
the  measurements  in  the  right  directions.  [Galua, 
p.  951.]     Cluverins  and  othen  wonld  correct  these 
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numbers,  which  shows  a  want  of  Jodgment.     

aays  nothing,  for  he  knew  nothing,  of  the  soath^n 
limit  of  the  Helvetii  east  of  the  Leman  lake.  There 
is  no  evidence  in  his  work  that  the  Helvetii  in  bis 
time  I  ccu}jied  any  of  the  mountainous  part  of  Svit- 
zerknd.  They  seem  to  have  occupied  hilly  tracts 
and  plains,  but  not  mountains  or  high  moantwo 
valleys.  Strabo  (p.  292)  makes  the  Rhaeti  barda 
on  a  small  part  of  the  lake  of  CoMtaKS,  and  the 
Helvetii  and  the  Vindelici  on  tlie  lavger  part  of  iL 
The  words  are  ambiguous,  and  may  apply  bach  tc 
the  south  or  Swiss  side  of  the  lake,  and  to  the  north 
or  German  side ;  and  so  some  people  interpret  bim. 
Strabo  obeerwe  that  the  HeWeiii  and  Vindelid  io> 
habit  mountain  plains  (opovcdia),  by  which  he 
means  elevated  levels  and  hilly  tracts,  bat  not 
mountains.  The  part  which  Strabo  (p.  206)  calls 
the  Helvetian  pUins  is  the  couctiy  north  of  tJia 
Leman  hike.  The  Rliaeti  and  the  Norid,  be  says, 
dwell  right  up  to  the  mountain  passes,  and  orer 
them  into  Italy.  There  was  a  trsditaon  that  tlia 
Helvetii  were  once  in  Germany.  Tacitna  (^Germtm, 
c  28)  thinks  that  this  is  probable  :  and  he  fixes  tlie 
Gennan  residence  of  tlie  Helvetii  between  tlje  Her- 
cynia  Silva,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moenus  {Mam) ;  be 
snppQsed  the  Boii  to  have  occupied  the  parts  beronl. 
further  north  and  eai»t.  But  it  seems  tliat  tii« 
Gennans  had  driven  the  Helvetii  back,  for  in  Caesar  s 
time  the  Rliine  was  the  frontier,  and  the  two  naticns 
were  coottnnally  fighting  on  it  If  we  ajssnroe  that 
Caesar  8  Helvetii  extended  to  the  soarh  side  of  the  lakm 
ofC<matamst^  trom  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Leimn 
lake,  we  may  sappone  their  country  not  to  hate 
comprised  any  part  sooth  i^  the  lakes  of  Than  and 
Loxem.     This  will  leave  room  enough  for  them. 

The  Jnia,  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  5;  caJls  Jnnaaas 
(lovjpaa-atfs),  and  Strabo  names  *la9pwims  and  lopat, 
separated  the  Helvetii  from  theSequani.  The  Jura 
of  Caesar  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Rfaoee 
in  a  NE. direction,  leaving  on  the  east  the  bausnsof  the 
Leman  hike  and  the  lahu  ofSeufchatU  and  iUane. 
Tiiat  part  of  the  Jura  which  is  bounded  oo  the  esst 
by  the  basina  of  the  lake*  of  Neu/ckdiel  and  Siemmey 
has  for  its  western  boundary  the  valley  of  the  tMm 
{iMfttbi).  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Solotkmn 
(Sofaire)  a  branch  of  the  Jura  nan  into  the 
angle  between  the  jnnctiao  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Aar,  The  Jura  is  a  mass  of  limestone,  «^Mi«^r#^iig 
of  parallel  rsngea,  which  form  loogitodiDal  badu. 
The  DdUy  north  of  Geneva,  is  about  5500  feet;  and 
the  BectJetf  whidi  lies  further  south,  is  still  h^fa^^. 
Caesar  (A  G.  i.  6)  knew  of  only  one  pasa  from 
the  ooontry  ti  the  Helvetii  into  the  country  cf  the 
Seqoani,  which  paas  is  SW.  of  Geneva,  whero  the 
Jura  abntson  the  Rhone,  leaTuig  only  a  nanvv  rwd 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river.  At  present 
there  are  sevenl  passes  over  the  Jura :  one  calkd 
the  Dole^  leads  (itMn  Ajfon  on  the  lobe  •/  Gemerm 
to  £e$an^on  on  the  Dtmb$ ;  the  Or6e£Ua«se  leads 
from  YvenUm  to  FotUarlier  in  France ;  the  pass 
called  La  CkH$tte;  the  pus  of  the  Pierre  /Vrtets; 
and  the  pass  of  the  /mnUntkaL  Ptolemy's  deerrip- 
tion  of  the  position  of  the  Helvetii  is  not  exact. 
After  fixing  the  position  of  the  Lingones,  he  aa\s : 
*'  and  after  the  mountain  which  lies  next  to  them, 
which  is  called  Jurassus,  are  the  Helvetii  akaig  the 
river  liliine."    The  Lmgones  bordered  on  tlie  Vo^-fs. 

The  country  of  Uie  Helvetii  was  divided  into  fuor 
districts  or  Pays  (pagi),  aitd  thev  l>ad  twehe  towns 
and  400  vilUges.  (Caes.  £.  G.  L  12, 27.)  Cae«r 
has  mentionad  the  names  of  two  pagi,  the  Tigoriuas 
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■nd  tlM  Verbif^na.  The  eritics  art  not  <puto  agrMd 
whether  we  should  write  Urbigenos  or  Verbigenas 
in  CMsar's  text ;  bat  there  is  the  better  MSw  aatho- 
rity  for  Verbigenns.  (Schneid.  ed.  Caesar,  BelL  OaiL) 
Those  who  write  Urbigenns  have  identified  **  Urb" 
with  the  town  of  Orbe,  on  the  river  Orbe,  SW.  of 
yverdtMy  a  place  on  the  site  of  Urba.  fUitBA.] 
But  an  altar  was  ibond  at  Salodarom  {SMotkurn)^ 
by  Schoepflin,  with  the  inscription  obmio  vkrbio.; 
and  this  disooTerj  is  supposed  to  determine  SoUh 
tkum  to  be  in  the  pagus  Verbigenos.  The  letters 
\s  on  this  inscription  ars  said  to  be  joined  together; 
but  some  anthorides  still  say  that  the  true  reading 
is  VBBio.  The  inscription,  howerer,  belongs  to  the 
Srd  centoiy  of  oar  aera,  and  it  is  no  aothority  for 
the  orthography  of  Caesar's  time.  Whether  the 
name  is  Urbigenus  or  VerbigenQS,  we  may  assonie 
that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  place  where  it 
was  foand,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  Sa* 
lodurom  was  a  town  of  the  Verbigenos  pagus.  We 
may  also  suppose  that  the  pagus  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Rhine ;  and  as  fiir  as  Badem  on  the 
Limmat,  a  branch  of  the  Aar,  if  it  be  true  that 
there  is  an  inscription  with  the  words  Aquae  Ver- 
bigenae ;  for  these  Aquae  are  probably  the  same  as 
the  Aquae  Helveticae,  which  are  proVed  by  inscrip> 
tions  to  be  the  baths  of  Badem  on  the  Limmat. 
One  of  these  Baden  inscriptions,  in  honour  of  M.  Au- 
relius,  contains  the  words  rbsp.  aq.  Biuim  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  which  Tacitus  {Hitt,  L  58) 
alludes  to  without  mentioning  the  name. 

An  inscription  has  been  found  near  Avemehei 
[AvKmcux],  with  the  words  acffio  paol  tioor.  ; 
and,  so  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  we  must  place  the 
Tigurini  sooth  of  the  Verbigeni.  Their  Pays,  then, 
was  bounded  by  the  Jura  on  the  west  as  far  south 
as  Fort  lEchue^  and  on  the  soath  by  the  Rhone 
from  Fori  tEduae  to  the  Lake,  and  then  by  the 
Lake.  The  northern  boundary  would  be  about  the 
lake  of  MoraL  We  cannot  determine  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Tigurini.  There  is  no  authority 
for  connecting  the  name  of  Zurich  with  the  Ti- 
gurinus  pagus,  for  an  inscription  which  has  been 
found  there  shows  that  the  name  was  different :  the 
inscription  is  bta,  that  is  Statio,  tvrigen  ;  and  in 
the  middle  age  documents  Zurieh  is  named  Turicum 
and  Turegum.  D'Anville  (^Notice,  ^.)  states  his 
authority  for  affirming  that  an  inscription  ^'Genio 
pagi  Tigur,"  with  some  others,  was  found  nearZiirtcA. 
If  this  were  so,  it  would  weaken  the  testimoiy  of 
the  Avenchet  inscription,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
tliat  this  pagus  comprehoided  both  Affenches  and 
Zurich.  But  Walckenaer  solres  the  difficulty  by 
affirming  that  such  an  inscription  hss  not  been  found 
near  Z&rieh,  The  opinion  of  B.  Rhenanus,  not 
quite  ngected  by  D*Anville,  that  the  name  of  the 
canton  Uri  may  represent  the  name  Tigurini,  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected. 

The  names  of  the  two  other  Helvetian  Pagi  are 
nnknown;  but  it  is  a  fiur  ooojectnre  that  one  of 
them  may  have  been  the  pagus  of  the  Tugeni. 
Strabo  (p.  293)  mentions  the  Tugeni  with  the 
Tigurini,  when  he  is  giving  Posidonius*  opinion  of 
the  Cimbri.  Fosidonius  says  that  "  Uie  Boii  once 
inhabited  the  Hercynian  forest;  and  that  the  Cimbri, 
who  invaded  their  country,  bemg  repelled  by  the 
Boii,  came  down  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Scor- 
disd  Galatae,  and  then  to  the  Teuristae  and  [read 
''or'*]  Taurisci,  who  were  also  Galatae:  and  after 
that  they  came  to  the  Helvetii,  who  were  rich  in 
goM  and  a  peaceable  people ;  but  when  the  Helvetii 
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saw  that  the  wealth  got  by  plunder  was  greater  than 
their  own,  they  were  induced,  and  chiefly  the  Tigu- 
rini and  Tougeni,  to  j(nn  the  Cimbri ;  but  they  were 
all  defeated  by  the  Romans,  both  the  Cimbri  and 
those  who  joined  them."  It  seems  then  that  there 
was  an  Helvetian  people  named  Tugeni,  and  Walcke- 
naer (6^^.,  ^  vol.  i.  pw  311)  hu  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  place  for  them.  He  says  :  **  The  name  of 
the  modem  village  of  T^tgeHj  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  i^ZHnchy  and  that  of  the  valley 
formed  by  the  river  Tkur,  which  is  Toffgenburg  or 
J\tggeitburgf  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the 
Tugeni  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places; 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  it  is  probable  that  thia 
people  occupied  the  coontry  between  the  lake  of 
ComUamy  the  lArnnuU^  the  lake  of  WaBenetadl,  and 
the  two  parts  of  the  coarse  of  the  Rhine  to  tlie  west 
and  to  the  east  of  the  lake."  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Tngeni,  if  this  conjecture  is  true,  we  find  ZOrieh, 
Vitodurum  (Oberwintertkiar  near  Winierthtryf  Ar- 
bor Felix  (Arbon)  on  the  lake  of  Cofwtens,  and 
Vindonissa  (  WituUtch), 

The  name  of  the  fburth  pagus  is  unknown ;  but 
as  there  was  a  people  named  Ambranes,  who  were 
with  the  Teutones  when  Marios  defeated  them  at 
Aquae  bextiae,  Walckenaer  supposes  that  they  may 
have  formed  the  fourth  canton.  Strabo  (p.  183), 
in  speaking  of  this  campaign  of  Marius,  mentions 
only  the  Ambrooes  and  Tugeni.  Eutropius,  who  of 
course  was  copying  some  authority,  says  (v.  1)  that 
**  the  Roman  consuls  Manilius  and  Caepio  were 
defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  Tigurini 
and  Ambrones,  which  were  German  and  Gallic 
nations,  near  tlie  Rhone."  As  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  are  iiere  supposed  to  be  Germans,  and  aa 
the  Tigurini  were  certainly  Galli,  it  is  plain  that 
the  writer,  or  the  authority  which  he  followed,  took 
the  Ambrones  also  to  be  Galli.  The  Epitome  of 
Livy  (^Ep.  68)  mentions  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
as  l^e  names  of  the  barbarians  whom  Marius  de- 
feated east  of  the  Rhone ;  and  also  Plutarch  (^Mar. 
c.  19),  who  addft  that  Ambrones  is  also  a  name  oi 
the  Ligures.  If  the  Ambrones  were  a  Gallic  people 
there  is  no  place  for  them  except  in  Switzerland ; 
and  if  the  position  of  the  tliree  other  Pagi  is  rightly 
determined,  the  Ambrones  occupied  the  part  south 
of  the  Verbigeni  and  Tugeni ;  and  they  would  extend 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva^ 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  ^  or  and  the  Reutt,  aa 
far  east  as  the  course  of  the  Rhone  above  the  lake 
of  Conttaim,  But  all  this  is  only  a  conjecture, 
founded  on  no  very  strong  probabilities ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  valleya 
of  Switzerland  joined  the  Helvetic  emigration. 

The  stoiy  of  the  migration  of  the  four  Helvetic 
Pagi  is  told  by  Caesar  (B.  0.  I  2),  Orgetoriz 
(b.  0. 61),  a  rich  Helvetian,  persuaded  the  nobles  to 
leave  their  oountiy  with  all  their  people  and  movables; 
for  he  argued  that,  as  they  wers  the  braveiit  of  the 
Galli,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  country.  They  did  not,  however,  intend 
to  attack  either  their  neighbours  the  Seqnani,  or  the 
Aedui,  oc  the  AUobroges  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rhone;  but  to  make  terms  with  the  Allobniges,  in 
order  to  secure  a  free  passage  through  their  country, 
Orgetorix  prevailed  on  the  Helvetii  to  get  ready  as 
many  waggons  and  beasts  of  draught  as  they  conld, 
and  to  sow  largely,  in  order  to  have  a  f^ock  of  pro- 
visions  for  their  journey.  Two  years  were  considered 
enough  for  preparations,  and  the  third  was  to  be  the 
jtnr  of  emigration.     Orgetorix,  in  the  meantime. 
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vbiited  the  Seqaani,  and  permaded  Castieos,  iHioaa 
fikther  Catamantaloedes  had  held  for  many  yean  the 
kin^Ir  power  therCf  to  seize  the  phwM  which  his 
father  once  had.  He  also  persaaded  DamnoriZi  the 
brother  of  Diritiacns,  to  do  the  same  am<mg  the 
Aedai,  and  he  gave  Diimnnrix  hu  daughter  to  wife. 
He  told  them  that  they  might  easily  do  what  he  ad- 
lised,  for  he  was  g<Nng  to  have  the  anprnne  power 
among  the  Helvetii,  that  the  Helvetii  were  the  most 
powerfal  Gallic  people,  and  that  he  would  help  to 
secure  their  royal  power  with  the  Helvetian  army. 
This  was  agreed:  the  three  conspirators  were  to 
make  themselves  kings,  and  then  they  had  good 
hopes  of  mastering  all  Gallia.  This  comipinu^  bdng 
known  to  the  Helvetii  by  some  informer,  Oigetorix 
was  sammwied  to  trial  The  punishment  for  treason 
among  the  Helvetii  was  burning.  The  man  came  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  but  he  had  a  train  of 
10,000  slaves  and  dependents  about  him,  and  there 
was  no  triaL  Orgetorix  was  in  open  rebellion,  and 
while  the  magistrates  were  getting  together  a  force 
firom  the  country  to  maintain  the  law  and  put  him 
down,  he  died,  or,  as  the  Helvetii  supposed,  he  put 
an  Mid  to  himself.  Though  usurpation  was  a  com- 
mon thing  in  the  Gallic  states,  the  people  were  never 
long  pleased  with  it,  and  a  usurper  had  generally  a 
short  reign. 

The  Helvetii  attll  determined  to  leave  tlwir  coun- 
try. They  burnt  their  12  towns,  their  400  nllages, 
and  all  the  private  buildings.  They  burnt  also  all  the 
mm  which  they  did  not  want;  and  they  were  directed 
by  their  leaders  to  take  meal  and  flour  enough  to  last 
three  months.  They  persuaded  the  Rauract  to  join 
them,  a  tribe  who  were  situated  on  the  Bhine  about 
Bdle,  but  probably  within  the  territory  of  the  Sequani ; 
and  also  Tulingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  either  a  German  people  or  a 
remnant  of  those  Helvetii  who  once  occupied  the 
country.  They  also  got  some  B<ni  to  jmn  them,  whom 
Caeaar  describes  as  Boii "  who  had  settled  beyond  the 
Bhine  and  had  passed  into  the  Noric  territory,  and 
had  attacked  Noreia."  This  is  very  obscure.  The 
simplest  explanation  is,  that  some  of  the  Boii  who 
had  been  long  settled  in  Germany,  and  who  hap* 
pened  now  to  be  on  the  eastern  bordere  of  the 
Helvetic  conntiy,  nwe  perroaded  to  join  them. 
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The  Helvetii,  says  Caesar,  ooold  only  get  evt  ef 
their  country  by  two  ways;  an  cxprvaaion  which 
implies  that  the  direction  of  their  loote  was  deter- 
mined, for  they  could  certainly  have  got  oat  by  the 
north  as  well  as  bv  the  south.  One  <if  these  two  wars 
led  along  the  Bhooe,  on  the  right  bank,  to  the  pbos 
where  the  Jura  abuts  en  the  river,  leaving  only  mom 
for  a  single  waggon.  This  is  the  place  where  Fori 
lEcbue  stands.  The  other  road  was  over  the  Rhons 
at  Geneva,  and  through  the  eountiy  of  the  Allobitfcs 
and  the  Provioda.  The  route  of  the  Helvetii  vis 
therefore  to  the  south-west.  At  the  point  where  the 
Bhone  flows  out  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  an  ishnd, 
on  which  stood  the  town  of  Geneva,  which  belonged 
to  the  Allobroges.  The  modem  town  is  on  the  bhatd. 
and  on  both  siues  of  the  Rhone.  There  was  a  brklge 
from  Geneva  to  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  and  we 
assume  that  there  was  another  bridge  frooi  the  inland 
to  the  south  side.  All  the  Helvetii  were  to  meet  at 
Geneva  on  the  28th  of  March  of  the  nnreformed 
calendar,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the  Allobropcs  to 
allow  them  a  passage,  and  intending  to  force  a  pas- 
sage if  it  was  not  granted.  Caesar,  who  was  now 
proconsul  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  of  the  Frx>vincia, 
was  at  Rome ;  and,  hearing  of  this  preparatkm,  he 
hurried  from  the  city  and  arrived  at  Geneva.  He 
does  not  tell  us  where  he  crossed  the  Alps.  He 
mustered  as  many  men  as  he  could  in  the  Pivvisria, 
ibr  he  had  only  one  k^on  with  him,  and  be  ordered 
the  bridge  at  Geneva  to  be  destroyed, — the  bniict 
which  connected  the  island  with  the  north  bank  ol 
the  Rhone,  if  he  only  destroyed  <»e  bridge.  Tlie 
Helvetii  sent  to  say  that  they  intended  to  pa  s 
through  the  Piovincia  without  doing  any  harm,  and 
b^ged  that  he  would  give  them  permissioD.  Caeaar, 
recollecting  what  had  happened  to  L.  Casstos  and 
his  army,  whom  the  Helvetii  had  sent  under  the  yuke 
[Galua,  p.  955],  resolved  not  to  allow  them  to 
pass  through  the  Provinda.  He  told  them  that  bs 
would  consider  about  it,  and  they  must  oonie  again 
on  the  ISth  of  April,  (b.  c.  58.) 

In  the  mean  time  Caesar  empkiyed  his  lefnona  and 
the  troops  that  he  had  raised  in  the  Provinda.  the 
number  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  in  baiUing  a  wall 
(mums),  probably  an  eartlien  mmpart,  en  the 
south  side  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  pkoe  where  it 
flows  out  of  the  Leman  lake  to  the  Jam.  The  wall 
was  19  Roman  miles  long  and  16  foci  high,  with 
a  ditdi ;  which  may  mean  that  it  was  16  feet  high 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  wall  was  manned, 
and  at  intervals  there  were  towen  (ca-teUa). 
When  the  day  came  for  Caeear'b  answer,  be  refsaed 
to  allow  the  Helvetii  to  pass  through  the  Provinda,and 
toldthem,  that  if  they  made  the  attempt,he  s^botM  pre- 
vent them.  The  Helvetii  tried  to  break  throngti  the  wall. 
Some  crossed  the  river  by  bridges  of  boats  and  planks 
fastened  together,  and  othen  forded  the  Rhone  a  here 
it  was  shallowest :  sometimes  they  attacked  tiie  wall 
by  day,  and  sometimes  by  night ;  but  the  Roman  troops 
drove  them  back,  and  they  foiled  to  break  thrcm^b 
the  Roman  lines.  Some  persons  who  have  explained 
Caesar's  operations  before  Geneva,  or  lalher  have 
found  fault  with  his  story,  begin  by  sappoKiog  that 
his  wall  was  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rhveie. 
If  men  can  make  such  a  blunder  as  tltis,  there  is  do 
need  to  waste  any  words  on  them.  The  wall  becan 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  clcoe  to  the  lake,  and 
was  made  along  the  river  to  the  point  where  the 
Arve  enters  the  Rhone,  just  bdow  Genera;  and  it 
was  continued  along  the  Rhone  to  the  point  whri« 
the  Rhone  passes  through  the  JniR.    On  the  Dosth 
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fide  of  the  river,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  named 
Credo,  is  now  Fart  lEduse^  or  Fort  la  Cbue,  as  it 
is  sometimes  written.  On  the  south  side  is  the  ruig^ 
of  high  land,  which  is  a  coutinaation  of  the  Jnra ; 
and  here  the  wall  ended.  As  the  Bhone  cannot  be 
forded  below  tliia  point,  and  is  indeed  hardlj  fordable 
above,  if  Caesar  kept  the  Helretii  from  crossing  be- 
tween Genera  and  Fort  lEcUtte^  his  enemies  must 
go  some  other  way.  The  length  of  Caesar*s  wall, 
measured  from  a  puint  a  little  above  Geneva  along 
the  Rhone  to  a  pdnt  opposite  to  Fort  VEcltue^ 
agrees  with  Caesar*6  length ;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  text  is  right  as  to  the  numbers,  which  has 
only  been  doubted  by  those  editors  who  have  suppoaed 
tiiat  his  wall  was  made  from  the  lake  on  the  north 
.  aide  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Jnra,  which  would  be  a 
manifest  absurdity,  and  is  contraiy  to  Caesar's  nar- 
rative. Appian  (GcdL  Excerpt  xiii.)  found  the  same 
length  of  wall,  either  in  Caesar*s  text  or  elsewhere  ; 
for  he  makes  it  150  stadia,  which,  at  8  stadia  to  a 
Roman  mile,  is  18|  M.P.  Another  objection  to 
Caesar's  narrative  is,  that  the  Rhone  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Arve  is  not  furdable  now;  it  is  rapid,  and 
sunk  in  a  deep  bed  between  rocka,  which  circum- 
stances would  render  the  passage  of  the  river  either 
by  bridges  of  boats,  rafts,  or  wading  impossible. 
But  it  has  been  maintained,  even  in  modem  times, 
that  such  a  passage  over  the  Rhone  would  not  be 
impossible.  Caesar  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  done ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  some  change  must  have  taken 
pUce  in  the  bed  of  such  a  river,  through  which  a 
rapid  stream  has  been  running  for  2000  years. 

There  now  only  remained  the  other  way  for  the 
Helvetii,  which  they  could  not  take  if  the  Sequani 
opposed  them  (B.  G.  i.  9)— the  narrow  pass  between 
the  Jura  and  tite  Rhone.  Dumnorix  managed  this 
for  the  Helvetii,  and  the  two  peoples  gave  hostages 
to  one  another;  the  Helvetii  promising  to  do  no 
mischief,  and  the  Sequani  undertaking  not  to  molest 
them.  Now  the  objectors  say  there  were  many  other 
roads  that  the  Helvetii  could  have  taken,  and  par- 
ticularly the  road  from  Orbe  in  the  Payt  de  Vcmd 
to  Pontarlier  on  the  Doubi :  and  General  Wamery ,  a 
great  authority  in  this  matter,  for  he  places  Caenr^s 
wall  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  really  believes 
they  did  go  this  way  ;  to  which  the  answer  is,  that 
Caesar  says  they  did  not  The  road  to  PontoWter, 
says  Wamery,  is  the  most  open,  easy,  and  practi- 
cable of  all  the  roads  through  the  Jura.  The 
general  should  have  proved  that  it  was  so  in  Caesar's 
time,  and  the  best  road  for  waggons  early  in  spring ; 
but,  even  if  he  had  done  that,  he  would  not  have 
confuted  the  author  of  the  Commentarii.  Caesar 
was  told  that  the  Helvetii  intended  to  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Aedui,  and  tliat 
their  purpose  was  to  reach  the  country  of  the  San- 
tones  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lower  Garomte,  The 
route  by  PorUarlier  was  quite  out  of  their  way. 
They  wanted  to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Allobroges ;  and  if  they  could 
not  do  this,  their  best  road,  their  only  road,  was 
past  Fort  FEcltue.  Besides,  if  the  Sequani  were 
willing  to  let  the  Helvetii  pass  through  their  country, 
they  would  let  them  pass  along  the  southern  border 
rather  than  through  the  middle  of  their  lands; 
and,  as  the  Allobn^ea  had  some  lands  north  of  the 
Rhone  below  Fort  VEchue^  which  lauds  the  Hel- 
^vetii  plundered,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  the 
Sequani  allowing  the  Helvetii  to  take  this  road,  and 
no  other,  if  there  was  at  that  time,  and  at  that 
■aason  of  the  year,  another  waggon-road,  which 
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eannot  be  proved.  Caesar  left  LaUenna  to  take  carv 
of  his  wall,  while  he  went  to  North  Italy  for  fresh 
troops.  He  luised  two  legions,  took  three  morv 
from  their  winter  quarters  about  Aquileia,  and  again 
crossing  the  Alps  came  into  the  territory  of  the 
Vocontii,  and  thence  crossed  the  Isara  {fshv)  into 
the  country  of  the  AUobroges.  From  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  into  tlie  ter- 
ritory of  the  Segusiani.  The  Segusiani,  whose  chief 
place  was  afterwards  Lngdunnm  (Lyon)^  had  also  a 
part  of  the  country  m  the  angle  between  the  SaOne 
and  the  Rhone.  Caesar  crossed  the  Rhone  above 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  ard  Sa^ne. 

Labienus  had  let  the  Helvetii  move  through  the 
pass  at  Fort  VEdwe.  It  was  enough  fur  him  to 
defend  his  wall.  When  Caesar  was  coming  up  with 
the  Helvetii,  some  of  them  were  in  the  country  of 
the  Aedui,  baring  crossed  the  Arar  (Sadne),  They 
got  across  with  boats  and  rafts,  some  of  which  they 
would  find  on  the  river,  for  it  was  much  used  at 
that  time  for  navigation ;  but  we  may  suppose  that 
they  would  also  have  to  make  rafts  to  carry  acrosa 
so  many  people  and  so  much  baggage.  Caesar  waited 
till  three  parts  of  the  Helvetii  had  got  over  the  river, 
when  he  attacked  the  remaining  fourth  part,  the 
Tigurini.  These  were  the  people  who  had  defeated 
L.  Cassins  and  killed  L.  Piao,  the  grand&ther  of 
Caesar*8  fiither-m-law.  A  great  part  of  the  Ti- 
gurini were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  took  to  flight 
and  hid  themaelves  in  the  woods.  Plutarch  and 
Appian  say  that  Labienus  defeated  the  Tigurini, 
which  may  be  trae.  It  is  not  said  where  the  Hel- 
vetii were  crossing  the  Sadne  ;  and  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  placing  the  passage  at  Mdcon^  as  some 
people  will  place  it,  though  Mdcon  cannot  be  much 
out  of  tlie  way.  The  march  of  the  Helvetii  from 
Fort  rEcltue  to  Mdcon  could  not  be  duwt ;  and 
by  the  nearest  road  it  would  be  about  90  or  100 
miles.  This  was  the  distance  that  they  had  trar 
veiled  with  tlieir  women,  children,  carta,  and  bag- 
gage while  Caesar  went  to  Italy,  returned,  and 
overtook  them  on  the  Sadne,  The  HelveUi,  with 
such  roads  as  they  had,  or  no  roads  at  all,  and 
the  immense  number  of  people  and  waggons,  would 
not  travel  at  that  season  more  than  a  few  miles  a 
day.  The  Helvetii  had  also  some  cavalry.  The 
roads,  such  as  they  were,  would  be  all  mud,  and 
full  of  rots.  Caesar  made  a  bridge  over  the  Arar, 
and  followed  those  who  had  crossed  the  river.  He 
got  over  in  one  day,  and  the  Helvetii  had  taken 
twenty  days  to  do  it,  a  length  of  lime  not  at  all 
unreasonable,  if  we  consider  that  there  were  about 
800,000  of  them  and  many  waggons.  If  we  add 
these  twenty  days  to  the  time  of  the  march  from  Fort 
VEcUue  to  the  passage  of  the  Sa&ne,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  Caesar's  hasty  march  into  Italy 
and  back.  Divico,  who  had  commanded  the  Tigu.ini 
(B.a  107)  in  the  war  against  Cassius,  came  with 
other  Helvetii  to  Caesar  after  he  had  croesed  the 
SaSne^  to  propose  terms  of  peace ;  but  he  and  the 
proconsul  could  not  agree.  Though  Divico  had 
commanded  an  army  in  b.  c.  107,  that  would  not 
prove  that  he  was  too  old  to  be  a  counsellor  fifty 
years  after ;  as  some  suppose  who  find  fault 
with  CaesaPs  narrative.  Caesar  followed  the  Hel- 
vetii for  about  fifteen  days,  keeping  five  or  six 
miles  in  their  rear ;  easy  work  for  his  men,  for  the 
Helvetii  could  not  move  quickly.  The  route  was  up 
the  valley  of  the  Sa&ne  on  the  west  side,  but  n.)t 
close  to  the  river.  (A  (?.  1 10.)  Caesar's  supplies 
were  brought  up  the  Arar  in  boatA,  and  it  caused 
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him  inconranhaw  to  be  at  a  disUnot  firam  tfaem : 
bat  h«  would  not  Imtq  the  rear  of  the  HelTetiu 
When  Ca»ar  wu  within  18  M.  P.  of  Bibracta 
(Ay/am)f  he  left  the  rear  of  the  Helvetii,  and  mored 
towards  the  town  to  get  sapplies,  for  the  Aedui  had 
not  kept  their  pnmiiBe  to  send  him  com.  The  Hel- 
vetii  were  of  ooune  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  place,  and  probably  nearly  doe  sooth  of  AuiMm ; 
for  this  position  would  be  on  their  march  towards 
the  Loire  through  Bomrhon  VAneL  The/  were 
thus  on  the  road  to  the  Santones. 

The  Helretii,  perceiving  Caesax's  morement,  faced 
about  and  were  upon  hu  rear.  This  brought  on  a 
genera]  battle.  The  Uelvetii  fought  desperately: 
though  the  battle  lasted  from  about  mtd-daj  to 
ni^ht-fid),  no  one  saw  an  Helvetian  turn  his  back  on 
the  Romans.  The  fight  was  continued  till  late  in  the 
sight,  at  the  place  where  the  Helvetii  had  their 
bi^gage,  for  they  had  put  their  carts  (carri)  as  a 
fence  all  round.  The  Romans  at  last  got  possession 
of  tha  baggage  and  the  camp,  as  Caftiar  calb  it; 
and  we  know  what  took  place,  though  he  does  not 
tall  us.  Women  and  children  were  massacred  without 
merey.  A  daughter  and  son  of  Orgetorix  were  taken 
priaonerk  About  130,000  men  (hominum,  a  term 
which  may  include  women),  who  survived  the  battle, 
moved  jDnom  the  field,  and  without  halting  in  the 
night  reached  the  country  of  the  I^ingones.  Caesar 
was  employed  for  three  days  in  burying  bia  dead 
and  looking  after  his  wounded  men,  and  coi^ld  not 
fbllow  immediately.  But  he  sent  a  threatening 
message  to  the  Lingones,  if  they  should  venture  to 
assist  bis.enemies;  ai^  alter  the  third  day  he  marched 
in  porsnit  of  them.  On  his  road  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  the  Helvetii,  who  prayed  ibr  mercy. 
The  proooQsoI  ordered  them  to  tell  their  people  to 
stay  vHiere  Uiey  were,  and  wait  for  him.  On  bis 
arrival  he  demanded  their  arma,  hostages,  and  the 
slaves  who  had  run  away  to  join  them.  During  the 
night  €000  men  of  the  Pagus  Verbigenus  ran  away 
towards  the  Rhine. and  the  borders  rf  the  Germans. 
Caeear  sent  an  order  to  the  people  through  whose 
territoiy  they  were  moving  to  bring  them  back;  and 
they  brought  them  back  —  6000  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  but  dispirited,  and  probably  perishing 
of  hunger.  Caessr  treated  these  men  as  enemies: 
they  were  all  massacred.  Dion  Cassius  (zzxviiL  33) 
speaks  of  the  6000  being  destroyed,  but  his  narrative 
does  not  quite  agree  wiUi  Caesar^a.  The  rest  of  the 
Helvetii  were  sent  home,  to  the  places  they  came 
from,  and  told  to  rebuild  their  towns  and  villages. 
They  had  lost  all  their  com,  and  the  Allobroges 
were  required  to  snpply  them.  Caesar  would  not 
allow  the  Helvetic  territory  to  be  unoccupied,  for  fear 
of  the  Germans  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
coming  oFer  and  seiung  it,  and  so  becoming  neigh' 
boun  of  the  Provinda  and  the  Allobroges.  But  the 
Germans  now  occupy  the  ku-gest  part  (rf  Switzerland, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  did  come  over  and 
occupy  many  of  tha  parts  which  liad  been  depopukled. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Caesar  ever  went  into  the 
eonntry  to  see  what  was  going  on.     [Bon.] 

Tablets  were  found  in  the  Helvetic  camp,  written 
in  Greek  characters,  and  were  brought  to  Csesar;  in 
which  tablets  were  regiHtered  the  whole  number  of 
(he  Helvetii  able  to  bear  arms  who  had  left  their 
homes,  and  there  was  a  separate  register  of  children, 
old  men,  and  women.  The  numbers  were  as  follows: 
Tulingi,36,000 ;  Latobriiri,  14,000 :  Rauraci,  2S,000j 
Boii,  32,000;  Helvetii,  263.000:  in  all  368,000. 
The  ^ghters  were  92,000,  about  one  fourth  of  the 


whole  nomber.  A  cental  waa  takm-  af  all  wha 
returned,  and  the  nnmber  waa  ibond  to  ba  llO,jD00L 
If  all  the  numbers  are  right  in  Caesar,  wa  find  sriaa 
inconristency  here;  Ibr  130,000  escaped  into  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  of  wiMm  6000  were  naa- 
sacred:  the  remaii^er  would  be  124,000.  Oat  of 
this  number,  however,  many  Slight  die  belbre  thi^ 
reached  their  home,  woA  some  might  nm  away.  We 
can  hardly  snppose  that  all  the  children  and  wanes 
perished  in  the  camp  near  Bibracte,  thoogfa  it  ia 
possible  they  might  get  hard  treatment  bom  tha 
Aedui,  whose  lands  the  Helvetii  had  pillaged. 
However,  the  result  was  that  less  than  a  thini  of  tha 
whole  number  returned  hone,  and  the  nnmber  of 
women  that  perished  most  have  been  ao  kry^  aa 
to  leave  very  few  for  the  men  who  auifirad 
calamity. 

Most  of  the  Gallie  states  aeni  to 
Caesar  on  his  victoiy,  which  they  aflected  to 
sider  as  much  ibr  their  own  interest  aa  that  of  tha 
Romans;  for  the  Helvetii,  they  said,  or  so  Caesar 
makes  them  say,  though  prosperous  at  horoe^  had 
left  th«r  country  to  oonqoer  all  Gallia,  to  cbooae  &r 
their  residence  such  part  as  they  should  like  bestt, 
and  to  make  all  the  states  tributary.     Great  revo- 
lutions had  taken  place  in  Gallia  before;  bat  a 
whole  nation,  who  poesrsaed  towns  and  vili^es, 
quitting  their  home  to  look  out  for  a  new  one,  muat 
have  been  moved  by  some  strong  motiTes^     The 
proximity  to  the  Germans,  who  were  tnmblc 
Deighboura,  and  the  want  or  the  wish  Ibr 
room,  are  reasons  for  the  migiation  which  we  can 
deduce  from  Caesar.     The  Helvetii  were  a  wniiike 
people,  and  their  men  wanted  a  wider  field  than  a 
country  which  waa  shut  in  by  natural  boandaxies. 
The  restlessness  of  the  wealthy  Helvetii,  and  exag- 
gerated notions  among  tha  people  of  a  better  ooaatry 
in  the  south  and  west  of  GalKa,  were  probably  the 
strongest  motive  for  the  emigrati«).     A  fav  cco- 
tnries  eariier  they  might  have  taken  tha  road  la 
Italy,  and  have  got  there:  but  that  omqitry  had  been 
closed  agunst  adventurers  by  the  Romana;  and  if 
the  Helvetii  did  emigrate,  there  is  no  country  that 
we  can  name  to  wliich  they  were  mm  likdy  to  go 
than  that  which  they  set  out  for. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  the  name  of  a  lingla 
town  in  the  Helvetian  countiy.  A  few  names  of 
towns  appear  later,  and  the  names  seem  to  be  Gallic: 
Noeodunum  or  Colania  Equestris  [Colokia  Eql's^ 
TRXs];  Saloduram;  Eburodunnm;  Avcnticam;  and 
Minnodunum.  Augusta  Rauracorum  (ulayst)  waa 
founded  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  the  name  b  oi^ 
Roman,  and  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  Caessar^ 
HelvetiL  Basilia  ( Aisfe)  is  also  a  late  fonndarion. 
Vitodunun,  in  the  east  part  of  Switaerlaiid,  may  ba 
a  Gallic  name  also ;  but  Switzeriand  does  not  ra- 
tain  a  great  many  names  of  Gallie  originaL  U 
seems  that  the  boundary  between  the  oonsArj  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  east,  and  Rhaetia  under  tha  later  em- 
pire, was  not  the  Rhine  above  the  laht  of  Comatnm^ 
but  the  boundary  was  west  of  the  lake^  [Fcsas, 
Ho.  15.]  The  name  Helvetia  beknga  to  a  bta 
period,  though  Caesar  usee  the  ezpresaioa  "  Hel- 
vetia Civitas." 

The  Bomana  made  several  roads  in  the  Hdvetian 
territoiy.    That  which  waa  made  over  the  Jora 

SGalua,  p.  966]  is  probably  the  road  from  Orba 
Orbe)  to  ArioUca  [Ariouca].  There  waa  a  road 
from  Orba,  through  Lacoa  Liuisonius  (^tioummm) 
and  Equestris,  to  Geneva.  There  was  a  road  fhm 
Vibiscum  (  Kemif),  through  Bromagns  [BROMAOis] 


HSLVETUM. 

•nd  Minnodomun,  to  Aventicum  (Avenchei) ;  and 
t-hence  through  Salodanun  to  Angusta  Rauracorum. 
Then  waa  also  a  n«d  from  Augusta  Rauraooruro 
«a)itward  through  Vindonissa  (WmdiscA)  to  Ad 
Fines  {P/yn),  Arbor  Felix,  and  Brigantia  (^Breffeta) 
on  the  lake  of  Corutam. 

A  work  by  J.  F.  Boescfa,  Commeniar.  tiftcr  die 
CommetUarien^  ^c,  Halle,  1783,  contains  some 
giiod  remarks  on  General  Wamery's  Bemarque*  tur 
Cemr.  Roesch  was  an  officer  and  lecturer  on 
military  science.  There  is  a  map  in  his  book  of  the 
country  between  Geneva  and  Fori  VEelute,  [G.  L.] 

HELVETUM.    [Helcbbub.] 

HE'LVII,  a  people  of  the  Provincia  or  Gallia 
Marbonensis,  who  bordered  on  the  Aryemi,  but  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  ProTincia.  The  Cevenna 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Helvii  and  tlie 
An-emi.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  7, 8.)  The  Helvii  were 
east  of  the  C^vermea,  and  occupied  the  old  French 
division  of  the  Vivarai*,  When,  however,  Caesar 
speaks  of  the  Helvii  as  bordering  on  the  Arvemi,  he 
means  the  Arvemi  and  their  dependencies ;  for  the 
Gabali,  and  Vellauni  or  Vellavi,  were  between  the 
Helvii  and  the  Arvemi  [GabaliJ,  and  they  were 
dependent  on  the  Arvemi.  {B,  G,  vii.  75.)  The 
name  is  written  'EAouo(  in  the  texts  of  Strabo,  who 
makes  their  territory  commence  on  the  east,  at  the 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  no  doubtcorrect  He  places 
them  in  Aquitania,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a  mistake  ;  but  Augustus,  who  enlarged  the  Pro- 
vincia of  Aquitania,  may  have  attached  the  Helvii 
to  it.  in  Pliny  (iii.  4)  they  appear  in  Narbonensis, 
and  their  chief  town  is  Alba.  [Alba  Hklvorum.] 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Ptolemy's  Elycoci 
(^EAvicwffoi,  ii.  10.  §  18),  whose  chief  town  was  Alba 
Augusta,  are  the  Helvii.  But  Ptolemy's  Elycoci 
are  east  of  the  Rhone,  and  Alba  Augusta  is  a  differ- 
ent name  from  Alba  Helvorum.  Pliny  (xiv.  3) 
mentions  a  vine  that  was  discovered,  seven  years 
before  he  was  writing,  at  Alba  Helvia  in  the  Narbo- 
nensi:!,  which  vine  flowered  and  lost  its  flower  in  a 
aingle  day,  and  for  that  reason  was  the  safest  to 
pknt  It  was  named  Narbonica,  and  when  be  wrote 
was  planted  all  over  the  Provincia.  [G.  L.] 

HELVILLUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  27  M.  P.  from  Forum  Flaminii,  or  15  M.  P. 
from  Nuceria.  These  distances  coincide  with  the 
position  ofSiffUlOf  a  village  that  still  forms  one  of  the 
stages  on  the  modem  road  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  Flaminian  Way.  (/tin.  AnL  p.  125  ;  Tab.  Peut.) 
At  the  same  time,  the  name  of  SigiUo  suggests  a 
relation  with  the  Soillum  of  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Suillates  among  the  towns  ci  Umbria  (iii.  14. 
B.  19);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Helvillum 
of  the  Itineraries  is  either  identical  with  the  Suillum 
of  Pliny,  or  was  situated  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. TE.  H.  B.] 

HEMEROSCO'PIUll    [Dianium.] 

HE'NETI.     [Vkmkti.] 

HENIOCHI  ('HWoxoi,  Dionys.  687  ;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  11;  Anon.  PeripL  p.  15),  a  Colchian 
tribe,  who  appear  in  geography  as  early  as  Hella- 
nicus  (p.  91,  ed.  Stnrz).  StnUx)  (xi.  p.  496),  who 
derives  their  name  fnun  the  legendary  charioteers  of 
the  Dioscuri,  describes  them  as  a  sea  faring,  piratical 
race,  using  small  boats,  called  KafAdpai  by  the  Greeks, 
and  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men. 

From  the  account  of  the  escape  of  Mithridates 
Enpator,  from  Pontus  to  the  Bosporus,  they  appear 
occupying  the  country  between  the  W.  edge  of  Cau- 
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easns  and  the  Euzlne,  with  an  arM  of  1000  stadia* 
(Strab.  l.  c;  compi  Plin.  vi.  4;  Scyl.  p.  31 :  Ptol.  v. 
10.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HENNA.    [Ehka.] 

HEPHAE'STIA.     [Lemnos.] 

HEPHAE'STIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  small 
island  now  called  Comino,  between  Malta  and  Goaa 
[Mblita  ;  Gaulos.]  (See  Wesseling,  IHner. 
p.  518.)  The  inland  is  about  two  miles  long  from 
NE,  to  SW.,  with  a  good  channel  on  each  side.  It 
has  always  been,  with  Gozo,  a  dependency  of  Malta. 
To  the  SW.  is  a  small  rocky  islet  called  CominaUo, 
of  which  the  ancient  name  is  unknown.      [J.  S.  H.] 

HEPHAESTIADAE.     [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

HEPHAE'STIAE  INSULAE.     [Aeoliab  hr* 

8ULAK.] 

HEPHAE'STION  ('Hipattrrtoy),  a  dUtrict  near 
Phaselis,  in  the  south  of  Lycia;  it  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  fire  constantly  was  issuing  from 
the  loose  soil.  (Gtesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  73,  p.  146; 
Senec.  Ep.  79.)  According  to  Pliny  (ii.  1 10)  these 
fires  appear  to  have  arisen  from  springs  of  burning 
naptha.     (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28;  Solin.  39.)   [L.  S.] 

HEPTACOME'TAE  ('EirTaicoMiJTaO,  a  baiba- 
rous  tribe  of  the  Mosynoeci  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
inhabiting  Mount  Scoedises,  and  living  on  chesnufts 
and  game.  From  their  houses,  which  are  said  to 
have  resembled  towers,  they  attacked  and  robbed 
travellers.  (Strab.  xiL  p.  549 ;  Steph.  B. ;  s.  v.; 
comp.  MosTNOECi.)  [L.  S.] 

HEPTA'NOMIS  (^  Ewroro^Jf,  Ptol.  iv.  5  §  55; 
more  properly  'Evrd  Voftol  or  'EvrairoAff,  Dionys. 
Perieg.  251;  sometimes  ^/ACTa{v[7^j),  the  modem 
Metr-  Wostemi  of  the  Arabian  gec^raphera,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  may  be  described  generally  as  the  di5trict 
wiiich  separates  the  Thebald  from  the  Delta.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  appellation  of  the  Seven 
Nomes  is  political  rather  than  territorial,  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  actual  boundaries  of  this  region. 
The  northern  portion  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
I^ower  Aegypt,  of  which  it  contained  the  capital, 
Memphis;  the  southern  appertained  to  the  elder  king- 
dom of  Thebes,  so  long  at  least  as  there  continued 
to  be  two  monarchies  in  the  Mile  valley.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  at  what  period,  if  indeed  at 
any,  the  Heptanomis  was  regarded  as  an  integral 
third  of  Aegypt.  About  the  number  o£  its  nomes 
there  can  l>e  no  question;  but  which,  at  any  given 
era,  were  the  seven  principal  nomes,  it  is  less  ea^y 
to  decide.  They  probably  varied  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  local  prosperity — war,  commerce,  or  migra- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  cauhing  a  superior  noma  to 
decline,  and,  on  the  contrary,  raising  an  inferior 
nome  to  eminence.  According  to  Ptolemy  and  Agu- 
tharchides  (tie  Rubr.  Mar.  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.  p. 
1339.  R.),  both  of  whom  wrote  long  after  the  ori- 
ginal divisions  had  been  modified,  the  Seven  Nomes 
were  the  following  :  (1.)  Mempliites.  (2.)  Hera- 
cleopolites.  (3.)  Crocodilopolites  or  Arsinoites.  (4.) 
Aphroditopolites.  (5.)  Oxyrhyndiites.  (6.)  Cy- 
nopolites.  (7.)  Hennopolites.  The  Greater  and 
Lesser  Oases  were  alwsys  reckoned  portions  of  the 
Heptanomis,  and  hence  it  must  apparently  have  sent 
nine,  and  not  seven,  noraurchs  to  the  general  assembly 
in  the  Labyrinth.  The  capitals  of  the  Nomes,  whose 
names  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  respective  ap. 
pellations  of  the  divisions  themselves — e.  g.  Her- 
mopolis  of  the  Nomos  Hermopolites,  &c. — were  also 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Middle  Land.  This  district 
comprised  the  thre«  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  iirt 
and  enterj^JSge  e-  g»  ^^^  I*)'r»«^ids,  the  Labyrinth, 
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■nd  Iht  ■rtifldid  < 
Jiam/,  tit  Simm  AiBoaiM  a  Hit  Fyamm.  Tbm, 
u  mil  tathe  chief  citi«  of  the  HepliuiODiia,  sra  de- 
•cribed  under  their  se]an>t«  dengutioiw.    [ArHBO-  I 

DITOFllUS.   CtNOPOUS,  it]. 

THa  H^Unomls  eitended  (nim  UL  H.  !T°  *'  Ut 
80°  N.:  iU  bmnduy  to  S.  m  tbe  cutle  of  Uer- 
mopolii  ('EpfuroAiTcIn)  «uAiu<i);  M  N.  the  apei  of 

gulitr  line  of  the  Libjac  DshiI;  j 

which  eoofliM  the  Nils,  or  tbt  nnnou  ouuioc,  toe 

tenoea  and  pnjectioiu  al  tha  Antuui  moautaiiu. 

t^on,  the  eulen  hills  ipimch  lerj  new  the  riTcr, 
while  thoM  OD  tha  wntern  or  left  twik  rgaI*  to  ii 
omiidenble  disluce  fram  it.  Agiin,  in  lat.  £9°, 
tha  Libjin  hilli  retira  from  Ibe  Ticinitj  of  the  Nile, 
bend  toKUi  NW.,  and  ihvplj  ntom  to  it  bf  ■ 
carri  to  E.,  embracing  tlie  pnniBce  of  AninoH  (£1- 
Fyoum).  Between  the  hill)  on  which  tba  Pjmnidi 
atend  uid  the  oomepunding  alflTKtioa  of  GfAel^ef- 
JfobUUmon  the  eutonbuikof  the  ri'or.the  Uep- 
twiomie  eijiuidi,  uctil  Dear  Cercuonim  it  acqiuna 
tlmoit  the  breadth  ri  the  aubjannt  Dflta. 

The  HrpUDOtnil  u  ramarluble  for  iU  qoamca  of 
atom  and  iU  roJi-giUUKa.  Beaidestbe  AiibiutrileB, 
>ln*il)r  dwcribad,  wi  find  to  N.  of  AntinoS  the 
gretlotaof  BenihaiHU, — tha  Speea  Arlenudaa  of  the 
Greeka.  Nina  mile*  lowar  down  are  the  f^toe*  of 
Komnt-Ahatar,  and  in  the  Arabian  desert,  on  the 
aaet,  qmtrriea  of  the  beutifal  Tcitied  and  wbit«  aU- 
baslo-,  which  the  Egjptiani  employed  in  their  lania- 
phagi,  and  in  the  mon  delicate  portiona  of  their 
archilectun.  From  tha  quarries  of  Tonnh  and 
Ibssanh,  in  tha  hilla  of  Gebtl-tl'Mahiltam,  tut  of 
UamphU,  thaj  ohlaiued  (he  Umeatune  uud  in  e»iing 
tba  pjnmida.  Tb*  loadi  from  theaa  qnarriea  may 
(till  be  tnc«d  icrou  tha  inlerrening  plain. 

Under  the  Ptolemiai  the  Ueptanamii  w»  go- 
Tsnied  bj  an  twirrpifriryvt,  and  bj  an  officer  of 
connponiling  deaij^tion, — procsratir, —  under  tha 
Bonian  Caesan.  V/t  find  him  dacHbed  in  inioip- 
tioBa  (Onlli,  Inter,  Lot.  a.  SIG)  as  "  pnicantM- 
Augiuti  epialrategiae  Septan  Noaionun."  Under 
Iba  later  C^eaaii  in  the  3rd  centuij  a.  U.  the  five 
Bonhem  MooiM,  Uamphitaa,  Hancleopolites,  Ani- 
noitea,  Apbroditopolilca,  and  Oxjr'iT^''*!  togalber 
with  the  Nomoa  Ltptopolites,  cooatitnted  tbe  pro- 
Tinea  of  Arcadia,  whicli  mbaeqnanllj  bscama  ■  mo- 
tropolitan  cpecopal  ice.  Tbe  nataril  productioiks  of 
tbe  UspUuKmU  raiemUe  tboea  of  Vffet  Egypt 
nmrally,  and  pressnt  a  men  tropical  Fauna  tod 
Flora  than  thoea  of  the  Delta.  Ila  population  alao 
waa  lew  modifiod  bj  Gnek  or  Nabiao  admixtnn 
than  that  of  oithar  Lower  or  Uppar  Egypt  i  althougli, 
after  tba  tth  cmtury  A.  D.,  the  Ut^tMtttiat  wia 
ommn  bj  Arabian  manodan,  who  couidenblj 
aOacled  the  uUve  lacea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERACLBIA  ('KfK(irX(ia>     I.  /•  ElKvpt. 

HEKACLEIA,  a  Iowa  or  fcrtrm  of  At.bainania 


n,  IB,  iniT.  II  r  Stnb.Tii.p.Slf(  tU 
iiLI3.§U;  LiT.xzTLaS,  iui.39i  /bb.  JiUh. 
Ptat.  Tab. :  'H^rfcAiui  Aimw,  HktocL  ;  Ceab 
Porpb.  (fa  Tktm.  ii,  iy,  tbe  chief  town  of  the  {«■ 
Tuice  of  Upper  Uacedooia,  called  Lymsetia,  at  a 
distance  of  46  M.  P.  from  Lychnidos  and  64  H.  F. 
irrjm  Edesea.  According  to  tbs  proportkoa]  di^ 
taoccs.  Heracleia  stood  iM  br  from  the  tnoden  Ion 
of  FiiiiTma,  at  aboat  10  geog.  miln  dinct  to  il> 
S.  of  BiUlia,  nearly  in  tba  oentn  of  the  Egaalial 


(Lir. 


its.) 


HERACLEIA,  u  ancient  place  of  Piuuu  in 
Eli>,  hat  a  Tillage  in  the  time  of  Paiuaniaa,  waa  dia- 
tant  40  or  SO  slaiiia  from  Oljmpia.  It  oonlaiued 
tnedicinal  watera  iseuing  from  a  finnlain  lacred  to 
the  li^iic  nympha,  and  flowing  into  tbe  oeigbboaring 
■traam  called  CyLherai  or  Cytheriiu,  which  ia  tha 
bfoak  near  the  modem  tilkga  of  Bmma.  (SCiab. 
Till  p.  35S ;  Paul.  ri.  22.  $  7 ;  Boblaye,  AecAercAa, 
^p.  I39i  Cortina,  PelapoiiiHeDi.  roL  ii.  p^7S.) 

HEBACLEIA  LYNCESTIS  ('Hf-lxAna,  Polyb. 


the  Pompciana  on  bii  nar,  after  haTing  fallv  tat^ 
npon  Heracleia,  which  Ca«ar  (K  C.  iii.  79)  ri^y 
piaoei  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Candarian  moDntais*, 
tboogh  his  tianeoiberi  ban  interpolaitd  the  ftt- 
la^e,  and  csofiinndKL  it  with  the  Hoaclaa  Siatica  of 
Thradan  KfacedoniL 

The  writer  o( 
toD,Gtog.Uiik  ... 

p.  Ii7,  ed.  Boin)  baa  tdenliSed  ttut  cily  with  PB. 
hi^a  [Pkuooku],  bat  inoometly.  ihmkt, 
^k'orUeniCreece,  T(d.iii.  pp.28l,31i.3IS;  Tafd, 
ift  ViaaEgfuU.  Part.  Otnd.F.39.)      [E.B.J.) 

HERACLEU  SI'NTICA  CK,,iiiXtia.  I^,Kk 
Ptol.iiL  13.§30;aeph.B.;  Coast.  P«ph.ri(7»e» 
ii.  3;  H^Aiu  ^rfCini,  Uiooeba;  Heracles  ex 
Sintiie,  LIt.  liiL  51),  the  principal  town  of  Sintica, 
a  district  00  tba  right  bank  of  tbe  St/yiwia.  ia 
Tbracian  Uacedonia.  It  wu  disUnt  from  Philippi, 
by  tbs  Roman  road  which  paaml  roond  tha  N.  side 
of  tha  lake,  &5  U.  P.,  and  by  that  whicli  puMd  « 
tba  S.  tide,  53  M.  P.   (PnC  Tab.) 

Demetrius  son  of  Philip  V.  king  of  H 
waa  mnrdered  and  put  to  death  hen.  (Lit.  xI 
It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modern  ZtrvMari.  a 
■mall  village  where  tbe  peasants  find  in  plonghing 
tha  gronnd  gmt  nmnben  of  ancient  coins.  (Lnk*, 
A'srlilmiCi'Mee.n)].  iiLp.33S.)  Tbe  coiim  of  this 
place  are  Tmy  nanxrona.  (Sealini,  Jfoo.  Fat,  ^ 
37j  Eckhel,  *cL  iL  p.  71.)  [E.&  J.} 


HERACLEU  TBACHINIA.  [Tuciiia.] 
HERACLELA  ('HfiiAia:  SO.  OpaajAlmt, 
HeracUensis  or  Heradseusii ;  fofiosrv),  a  diy  rf 
Uagna  Graacia,  sitoaled  in  LncanU  on  th*  galf  of 
Taieotnm,  but  *  abort  distsor*  fnna  tbe  aea,  and 
between  the  rirera  Acirit  and  Siris.  ItwasaOnak 
colony,  bat  founded  at  a  period  crsiaidaiably  la<(r 
than  most  of  the  other  Greek  cities  to  tbia  part  «f 
Italy.  Tba  tarritwy  in  which  it  wu  staUialMl 
bad  pnrioualy  belixigod  to  tha  Ionic  oniooy  of  ^rii, 
and  after  the  fell  of  that  dty  [Sun]  xaoi*  to  ha*w 
become  tha  subject  of  ccntenlioD  between  tha  neigb- 
houring  stalea,  Tha  Athenians,  we  know,  hM  a 
claim  DpaD  the  teiritocj  of  Giris  (Herod.  tUL  63X 
rf  thi»  that  tbor  tnlo- 
nunediatdy  aflar  thrir 
Italy,  adranced  simikr  pntaiai-iaa. 


rag  probably 
le  ThDrians, 
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These  were,  bowerer,  rMisted  by  tbe  Tarentinee,  and 
war  eiisaed  between  tbe  two  states,  whicb  was  at 
lenglb  terminated  bj  an  arranfreinent  tbat  thej 
should  found  a  new  coloiif  in  the  disputed  ditftrict, 
which,  though  in  fact  a  joint  settlement,  hhoald  be 
debignated  as  a  colony  of  Tarentum.  The  few  re- 
maining iniiabitants  of  Siris  were  added  to  the  new 
colonists,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  settlement 
Was  6nit  established  on  the  ancient  site  of  Siris  itself, 
but  was  subeequeiitlj  transferred  from  thence,  and  a 
new  city  founded  about  24  stadia  from  the  former, 
and  nearer  the  river  Aciris,  to  which  the  name  of 
Heradeia  was  given.  Siris  did  not  cease  to  exist, 
but  lapeied  into  the  subordinate  condition  of  the  port 
or  emporium  of  Heradeia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264.)  The 
foundation  of  the  new  city  is  placed  by  Ditidorus  in 
B.  c.  432,  fourteen  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Thurii :  a  statement  which  appears  to  agree  well 
with  the  above  narrative,  cited  by  Straho  from  An- 
tioehus.  (Antiochus,  ap,  Sirab.  L  c. ;  Diod.  zii.  36; 
Liv.  viii.  24.)  Diodorus,  as  well  as  Livy,  calls  it 
aimply  a  colony  of  Tarentum :  Antiochus  ia  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  the  share  taken  by  the  Thu- 
rians  in  its  original  (bundatioo.  Pliny  erruneously 
regards  Heradeia  as  identical  with  Siris,  to  which  it 
bad  succeeded;  and  it  was  perhaps  a  similar  mis- 
conception that  led  Livy,  by  a  strange  anachronibm, 
to  indude  Heradeia  among  the  cities  of  Magna 
Oraecia  where  Pythagoras  established  his  insti- 
ttttioDs.  (Liv.  L  18;  Piin.  iii.  U.  s.  15.)  The  new 
eolony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  to  power  and 
prosperity,  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Tarentines,  who  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Measapians  for  its  defence.  (Strab.  vi  p. 
281.)  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  predominant 
influence  of  Tarentum  also  that  Heradeia  was  selected 
•8  the  |4ace  of  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
(wairiryvptt)  of  the  ItaUot  Greeks;  a  meeting  appa- 
rently originally  of  a  religioas  character,  but  of 
course  easily  applicable  to  political  objects,  and  whieb 
for  that  reason  Alexander,  king  of  Epirua,  sought  to 
transfer  to  the  Thurians  for  tlw  purpose  of  weaken^ 
ing  the  influence  of  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  280.) 
But  beyond  tlie  ceneral  fact  that  it  enjoyed  great 
wealth  and  prosperity, —  advantages  which  it  doubt- 
less owed  to  the  noted  fertility  of  its  territory,  —  we 
have  scarcely  any  information  ean<»niing  the  history 
of  Heradeia  until  we  reach  a  period  when  it  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  decline.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  took  part  with  the  Tarentines  in  their  wan  against 
the  Messapians  and  Lucaniana,  and  it  appears  to 
have  fallen  gradually  into  a  state  of  almost  depend- 
ence upon  that  city,  though  without  ever  ceasing  to 
be,  in  name  at  least,  an  independent  state.  Hence, 
when  Alexander,  king  of  Epima,  who  had  been  in« 
Tited  to  Italy  by  the  Tarentines,  subsequently  became 
hostile  to  that  people  [Taremtum],  he  avenged 
himself  by  taking  Heradeia,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, transferred  to  the  Thurians  the  general 
assemblies  that  had  previously  been  hdd  tliere.  (Liv. 
viii.  24 ;  Strab.  vL  p.  280.)  During  the  war  of 
Pyrrhus  with  the  Romans,  Heradeia  was  the  scene 
of  the  fint  conflict  between  the  two  powen,  the 
oonaul  Laevinua  being  totally  defeated  by  the  Epirot 
king  in  a  battle  fought  between  the  dty  of  Heradeia 
and  the  river  Siris,  B.o.  280.  (Plut  iyrA.  16, 
17;  Flor.  L  18.  §  7*;  Zonar.  viii.  4;  Ons.  iv.  1.) 

*  It  IS  a  striking  instance  of  the  careleaaneas  of 
the  Roman  epitomisers,  and  thehr  consequent  worth- 
Iwsness  as  geographical  authoritiai,  that  Florua 
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Heradeia  waa  certainly  at  this  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Taren tinea  and  Lucaniana  against  Rome; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of  detaching  it 
from  this  alliance  that  the  Romans  were  induced 
shortly  aflerwards  (b.  c  278)  to  grant  to  the  Hera- 
cleians  a  treaty  of  alliance  on  such  favourable  terma 
that  ii  is  call^  by  Cicero  '*  prope  singulare  foedua." 
(Cic.  pro  Balb,  22,  pro  Arch,  4.)  Heradeia  pre- 
aerved  this  privileged  condition  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Roman  republic;  and  hence,  even  when  in  b.  a 
89  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  conferred  upon  ita  inha* 
bitants,  in  c<tmmon  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
the  righta  of  Roman  citizens,  they  hesitated  long 
whether  they  would  accept  the  pro^red  boon.  (Gie. 
pro  Balb.  8.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  Heradeia  in  the  Social  War;  but  from  aa 
incidental  notice  in  Cicero,  that  all  the  public  recorda 
of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  that  period, 
it  would  seem  to  have  suffered  severely.  (Cic  pro 
Arch,  4.)  Cicero  nevertheless  speaks  of  it,  in  hia 
defence  of  Archiaa  (who  had  been  adopted  as  a 
citizen  of  Heradeia),  as  still  a  flouri>liing  and  im- 
portant town,  and  it  appean  to  have  been  one  of  the 
few  Greek  dties  in  the  S.  of  Italy  that  still  pre- 
served their  consideration  under  tlie  Roman  dominion. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Cic.  /.  c.  4,  5;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.)  Its  name  is  unaccountably 
omitted  by  Ptdemy;  but  its  exiatence  at  a  much 
later  poriod  ia  attested  by  the  Itineraries,  (//m. 
AnL  pw  113;  Tab.  PeuL)  The  time  and  circum* 
stances  of  its  final  extinction  are  wholly  unknown; 
but  the  aite  ia  now  desolate,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring district,  once  celebrated  aa  one  of  the  muat 
fertile  in  Italy,  ia  now  almost  wholly  uninhabited. 

The  position  of  the  ancient  city  may  nevertheleaa 
be  dearly  identified;  and  though  no  ruina  worthy  of 
the  name  are  atill  extant,  large  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  foundationa  of  ancient  buildings  mark  the  site 
of  Heradeia  near  a  farm  called  Policoro^  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
right  bank  <^  the  Aciris  or  AgrL  Numerous  coins, 
bronzes,  and  other  rehca  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  spot;  and  within  a  short  diittance  of 
the  site  were  found  the  bronze  tables  commonly 
known  as  the  Tabulae  Heracleenses,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  antiquity  still  remaining. 
They  contain  a  long  Latin  inscription  reUting  to  the 
municipal  regulations  of  Heradeia,  but  which  is  in 
fact  only  a  copy  of  a  more  general  law,  the  Lex  Julia 
Mnnidpalia,  iissued  in  b.  c.  45  for  the  regulation  of 
the  municipal  inatitutiona  of  the  towna  throughoul 
Italy.  Thia  curious  and  important  document,  which 
ia  one  of  our  chief  authorities  for  the  municipal  Uw 
of  andent  Italy,  ia  engraved  on  two  tables  of  bronze, 
at  the  back  of  which  ia  found  a  long  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  much  earlier  date,  but  of  very  inferior  in- 
terest.  The  Latin  one  has  been  repeatedly  published 
(Murat.  Jnaer,  vol.  ii.  p.  582;  Haubdd,  Men,  Legal 
ppi  98 — 133,  &&),  and  copiously  illustrated  with 
legal  commentaries  by  Dirksen  (8vo.  Berlin,  1817 
—1820)  and  Savigny  (in  his  VermitchU  Schriftm, 
vd.  ill).  Both  inscriptions  were  published,  with 
veiy  elaborate  commentaries  and  disquisitions  on  all 

pkcea  thia  battle  **apnd  Heracleam  et  Campama§ 
0mnem  JArim"  mistaking  the  river  Siria  for  the 
Liria;  and  the  aame  blunder  occun  in  Oroaiua,  who 
aaya,  *'  apod  Heracleam  Ciwi|mmm  orbem,  fluviom* 
que  Ltrim";  for  which  last  the  editon  aobetitnte 
"  Sirim,**  though  the  miatake  ia  evidently  that  of  the 
author,  and  not  of  the  copyist 
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pointi  lant-Mtad  with  HmelaU,  bj  Uuocchi  (S  Tsk 

111.  NipW,  ITM,  ITSS). 

Benicld*  U  gmBnlly  ngarded  u  Che  utjn  cttm- 
lij  oT  th*  celcbnted  piialfr  Ziuiis.  thooEh  thera  ii 
much  dmht  tb  which  of  Ihe  numcroui  dtin  of  tbt 
niuiH  Ilut  distingaiibed  anuil  naUj  ovhI  bis  birth. 
[Bioyr.  Diet,  ut  Ze[txis.J  But  the  finrighing 
it*t«  of  lb<  uti  in  tlw  Lncaniui  Henclcii  (in 

Magna  Gnwi*)  ii  UXtHai  bj  tha  bnutf  and  n- 
riet;  oT  iti  coina,  lorM  of  vhich  tna;  dsMiredij  bs 
wekomd  lunong  lh« 'choicest  ipecimnu  of  Grrrk 
vt;  irhile  their  nainber  enfHcitutTj  provea  the  opa- 
Imca  end  commcrciil  acliTilj  of  the  citj  Id  irbich 
thej  iMlonE.     (Eckhel,  rol.  L  p.  IS3;  Millineen, 


HERACLEIA,  BDinuDed    HINOA  ('HpiLriUi 

Minfu :  Etk.  'H|Wii\«Jri)r,  Horaciienms),  in  SieU}, 
■11  micieiit  Greek  axj,  aitiuted  dd  [he  uath  cnut  of 
■lie  ishiDil,  at  the  mouth  of  ChB  rirer  Half  cua,  betveoi 
Ain^gmtura  and  Seliaua.  Ita  t*o  tumea  ware  ocai- 
uecleil  with  two  M]«r*M  mjthological  le)ren<la  in 
reginJ  to  ila  origin.  The  firaC  of  tbese  related  that 
Hercuia,  hariug  Tanquiiheil  the  iocal  hero  Er^i  in 
a  inHlLng  match,  obtained  Clierehj  the  riglit  to  the 
wbnle  wenterD  portion  of  Sicilj,  which  ho  exprcoalj 
imerved  for  bii  dawxndanlB.  (Diod.iT.a3;  Herod. 
T.  43:  Pane.  iiL  16.  S  5.)      He  did  not,  boweTer, 

Hinia,  kinf!  of  Cnte,  liaring  cnme  to  Siciij  in  pur- 
■uit  of  DaAdaJua,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  lbs  rirer 
HaljifDa,  and  fbonded  there  ■  dtjr,  to  which  be  gave 
the  iia:ne  of  Uima;  or,  according  to  anothernraion 
of  tbe  alorj,  the  d\j  wu  Snt  utablishcd  Ij  bii 
fcllowen,  after  the  death  of  Minis  bimaetf.  Heracli- 
d«  Ponticns  adda,  that  there  wa)  prenoualj'  a  oatire 
dtjr  on  the  apot,  tbe  lutme  of  which  waa  Uacara, 
(Kod.  iT.  79,  ITi.  »  ;  Uerad.  Pool.  §  2S.)  The 
two  legends  an  »  diitiiict  that  no  inliniatioa  ia 
giTen  b;  Diodonu  of  their  rrlaling  to  the  ume  epot, 
and  wa  onlj'  learn  tbeir  cunnaction  Erom  tbe  txmbi- 
nation  in  later  timea  of  Ibe  two  name^  The  Gnt 
DDlke  of  the  dij  which  wa  find  in  biatotical  timea 
npraeenta  it  aa  ■  email  tava  aod  a  oolony  of  Selimu, 
Mring  Ibe  name  of  Uiooa  (Herod,  t.  46) ;  bnl  we 
liaT>  no  accouDt  of  ill  ealtlanienL  It  waa  in  tbia 
■Uta  when  Doriana  the  Spailaa  (brgtber  of  Cleo- 
UKDee  I.}catna  tc  Sicil;,witbalaii;e  hodr  cfCbllow- 
•n,  with  the  express  view  ef  raclBtniing  the  Cerriloij 
which  bad  beloj^ad  to  hia  ancestor  Hercnlca.  Bnl 
haTing  engaged  in  hoetilities  with  the  Carthaginiaaa 
and  Segestana,  ha  waa  defeiOed  and  alain  in  ■ 
batth  in  which  almost  all  hie  lending  companiona 
ahw  periehed.  EDJ7leon,  the  oolj  one  of  the  chiefa 
who  tecaped,  made  himaelf  mailer  <i  Minoa,  which 
now,  in  all  pn;bahibt7,  obtained  for  the  firat  time 
the  name  of  Hencleia.  (Herod,  t.  42— 46.)  Thia 
Is  not,  indeed,  expresaij  alatad  bj  Harodolna,  who 
give)  Ibe  preceding  namliva,  hot  ia  evidentlj  im-  | 
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pliid  te  faia  atatamt  M  tb*  bi^Bai^  cT  il,  D^ 
Dorieiu  ael  oat  ftr  the  porpoe  of  ibnnding  HneJaia, 
oombioed  wiib  tbe  bet  that  Diodorru  ii|ii»iiiie  Ubi 
aa  baring  been  ita  actn*]  fbnndcT.     (Dioi.  it.  S3.> 

suggested)  tbat  Heracieia  and  Uinoawi 
dialtncl  citiea.  and  that  tbe  name  ef  t^  ccw  «m 
inbaeqnaDtlj  transferred  to  tbe  oCber.  From  tha 
period  of  Ibia  new  aettkment  (B.C.310)  it  aaeja  ta 
have  commonlT  home  [he  name  aC  Hencleia.  tboogh 
conpled  with  that  of  Miooa  for  the  cake  of  dktiBCtieo. 
CKf»HX4[i»  'Hir  Hir^ar,  Pid.  i.  86  ;  •■  H^ada*. 
quam  Tocant  Minoa,"  Uv.  nir.  3S.) 

Diodunu  tells  ne  lb>t  the  newlj  finnkd  atj  ef 
HeracleiarueeraiHdijtopmepgTi^,  bntwaadaairojej 
iij  tbeCartbagiiiuns,tbn>ughje*loiunraf  ita  incnaa- 
ingpower.  (Id.iT.SS.)  Tlw  pniod  at  which  thii  toi4 
place  is  imcerlam.  It  was  pcobablj  related  bj  Diodo- 
rus  in  hie  10th  bot^,  which  is  now  loat;  at  last  ha 

the  gnat  expedition  rf  Hajnilcar,inB.c.480,Ii>wh>ck 
epoch  wa  might  otherwise  hare  refened  it  \  while, 
from  the  abBencs  of  all  notice  of  Heradaia  dorini 
■be  subeaqnoit  centiirjr,  and  th*  wan  of  Dimjaiiis 

Dot  than  exist,  or  must  hare  been  in  a  rery  rvdaecd 
cooditioa.  Indeed,  the  next  Dadca  we  find  if  it 
(under  ttie  duim  of  MinoaX  >"  B-c-  3S7.  wl>ai  Dub 
landed  ther^  repreeanta  it  aa  a  amaU  tnvn  in  th* 
Agrigentina  territory,  but  at  that  time  aabject  t* 
Cartbige.  (Diod.  xri.  9  ;  PIdL  Diom.  25.)  Hcfa 
it  is  probable  that  tbe  tna^  between  DnaTaas 
and  the  Caitbaginiaiu  which  had  filed  the  HaljeOi 
as  the  boondary  of  the  latter,  had  left  Hendei^ 
though  on  ita  left  bank,  elill  in  their  haada :  and. 
in  accordane*  with  tbia,  wa  < 
the  timilar  treaty  cwdndad  wi 
clet  (B.C.  314),  tbat  ZrBnicMa,Sehnna,  and  Himtn 
shonU  continne  subject  to  Caith^re.  at  Otrg  iat 
ban  be/on.  (Died.  xii.  71.)  Fnm  tha  dim 
Henuleia  reappeirt  in  hittmy,  and  •asnineB  th* 
pcaition  of  an  important  dtj ;  though  we  hare  no 
expianatiun  of  the  arcnmatanceB  that  had  raiaid  tt 
fium  its  previooa  inaignificaace.  Thus  wa  find  it, 
Bonn  after,  joining  in  the  moteoent  eiigiiialed  by 
Xenodicui  of  Agiigentnm,  a.  □■  307,  and  dtdaiif 
Itself  free  both  from  the  Cartbaginiana  and  Agatlba- 
:les;  thongb  it  was  awn  recamed  by  the  lattir,  oa 
his  return  tiorn  Africa.  (Id.  a.  56.)  At  tha  lim* 
]f  the  cipedition  of  Pynhns  it  waa  cate*  BHn  in  lb* 
bands  of  the  Cartbaginiana,  and  waa  tha  Sitt  dty 
taketi  from  them  bj  tbat  nynuch  ss  ba  adraneed 
weatward  frntn  Agrigeptum.  (IK«d  izu.  10.  Eic.  H. 
-  '97.)  In  like  manner,  in  the  Knt  Pniuc  War,  it 
occnped  by  the  Carthaginian  gcaietal  H"**^ 
1  adrancing  to  the  relief  i^  Agrigentom,  at  that 
bcaiegidbytheIlMiianumiea,a.c»6a  (Id. 
.8.  p.  soil  PoLL  18.)  Again,  b  a.cUS, 
ta  at  Heracleia  that  the  CarthaginiaB  fleet  tt 
350  abipi  waa  posted  for  tbe  porpoee  of  pnresiiii^ 
tha  pan-age  of  tha  Boman  Beet  to  Africa,  and  wbn 
it  BUalained  *  great  defeat  from  the  canU  Bacnliii 
BDdManliu.  (Pol.  L  95— S8,30;  Zouar.  rid.  1 1.) 
It  appears,  indeed,  at  this  time  to  haTi  been  oos  if 
the  principal  rnral  statMoa  cf  ibe  Canhef>iiuan*  in 

admiral,  Carthalo,  taking  his  post  thwe  to  watd  fiv 
the  Bonau  Oeet  which  was  appraacbing  to  the  leU 
ofLilybaaDm.    (Id.L53.)     At  tb*  do**  of  tb*  wi 

Heracieia,  of  aorae,  jaaari,  with  the  re  -  -'■'-' 
under  tb*  Rooian  (W- — ' —  *■■■ 
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War  it  agmia  ftU  ioto  the  hands  of  th«  Carthaginians, 
and  was  one  of  th«  iant  pkoes  that  still  held  out 
af^ainst  Marcellus,  even  after  the  fall  of  STiacnse. 
(Liv.  xxiT.  S5,  XXV.  27,  40,  41.) 

We  hear  bat  little  of  it  under  the  Roman  dominion  ; 
hot  it  spp(«n  to  have  suffered  severely  in  the  Servile 
War  (b.c.  134 — 132),  and  in  consequence  received 
a  bodj  of  fresh  colonists,  who  were  established  there 
bj  the  praetor  P.  Rupilios ;  and  at  the  skme  time 
the  relations  of  the  old  and  new  citizens  were  regu- 
lated bj  a  mnnicipal  law,  which  still  subsisted  in 
the  time  of  Cicero.  (Cic.  Verr,  iL  50.)  In  the  days 
of  the  Rreat  anXw,  Heracleia  appears  to  have  been 
still  a  flonrishing  place  ( lb.  t.  33) ;  but  it  must  soon 
after  have  fallen  into  decay,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  272.)  But  though  not  noticed  by  Strabo  among 
the  few  places  still  subsisting  on  this  coast,  it  is  one 
of  the  (Aree  mentioned  by  Mela;  and  its  continued 
existence  is  attested  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The 
hater  author  is  the  last  who  mentions  the  name  of 
Herscleia:  it  appears  to  have  disappeared  befwe  the 
age  of  the  Itineraries.  (MeL  ii.  7.  §  16 ;  Plin.  iii. 
8.8.14;  Ptol.  ill  4.  §  6.) 

The  site  of  Heracleia  is  now  wholly  deserted,  and 
Bcarcely  any  ruins  remain  to  mark  the  spot ;  but  the 
position  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  clearly  traced. 
It  was  situated  a  few  htmdred  yards  to  the  south  of 
the  river  PkUani  (the  ancient  Halycus),  extending 
nearly  from  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Capo 
Bianeo.  In  Fazello's  time  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  could  be  distinctly  traced,  and,  though  no  ruins 
remained  standing,  the  whole  site  abounded  with 
remains  of  pottery  and  brickwork.  An  aqueduct 
was  then  ahto  still  visible  between  the  city  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  but  its  remains  have  since 
disappeared.  The  site  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
examined  wit  h  care  by  any  modem  traveller.  (  Fazell. 
de  Reb.  Sic  vi.  2;  Smyth*s  SicUy^  p.  216 ;  Biscari, 
Viaggio  m  SidUa^  p.  188.) 

The  Capo  Btaneo^  a  conspicuous  headland  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Heracleia,  is  evidently 
the  one  called  by  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  the  Heracleisn  promontory  (vi.  p. 
266),  which  he  correctly  reckons  20  miles  distant 
from  the  port  of  Agrigentnm.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HKRACLEIA  PERIMTHUS.     [Pkrihthus.] 

HERACLEIA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Pliny(iii.5) 
has  preserved  a  tradition  of  a  town  named  Heraclea, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone;  but  he  knew  no  more 
about  it,  and  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  he  knew. 
Ukort  (GMm^  p.  418)  has  a  few  words  on  this 
place. 

Stephanas  (s.  v.  *HpdUrX«ia)  in  his  list  of  towns 
named  Heracleia  mentions  one  in  Celtice.  The 
Ifaritime  Itin.,  proceeding  west  from  Forum  JuUi 
iFrejiu},  places  "  Sambradtanus  Plagia"  2iS  M.  P. 
from  Forum  Julii,  and  Heraclea  Caccabaria  16  M.P. 
from  the  Sinus  Sambradtanus.  D'Anville  follows 
Honortf  Bonche  in  placing  Heracleia  at  &  Tropez; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  he  suppresses  the  number  25 
between  Forum  Julii  and  Sinus  Sambracitanus,  and 
assumes  that  16  Ib  the  whole  distance  between 
Forum  Julii  and  Heracleia.  Thhi  is  a  very  bad  way 
of  proceeding;  for,  unless  he  can  prove  some  error  in 
the  MSS.,  he  ought  to  assume  that  the  distances 
along  the  coast  are  most  correctly  measored  in  the 
Itinerary,  as  they  doubtless  were.  Walckenaer  fixes 
Heracleia  at  the  PoinU  Caioalairt,  8,  TropeM  is 
within  the  Shins  Sambracitanus.  A  complete  map 
of  this  coast  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  oumpa* 
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rative  geography.  This  Heradeia  is  one  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  south  coast  of  France.  [G.  L.1 

HERACLEIA  ('HpcbrXcia).  II.  In  Ana, 
HERACLEIA  CH/xLcAfia).  1.  A  town  of  Caria 
of  uncertain  site.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  19)  describes  it  by  the  addition  irtths 
*AA<ai^.  (Compw  Plin.  v.  29  ;  Suid.  and  Eudoc.  *.  9,, 
where  the  town  has  the  surname  'AAffcbn}.)  This 
town  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  following. 

2.  A  town  on  the  confines  between  Caria  and  lunia. 
which  is  generally  described  as  *phs  Adrfif^  or  ^ 
ivh  AdtTfi^f  from  its  situation  at  the  western  foot  of 
mount  Latmus,  on  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  It  was  a 
small  pkce  in  the  south-east  of  Miletus,  and  south- 
west of  Amazon,  and  was  sometimes  denignated 
simply  by  the  name  Latmus.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a  cave  was  shown  with  the  tomb  of  Endymion. 
(Scylax,  p.  39;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  9; 
Plin.  V.31;  Polyaen.  vii.  23;  Pans.  v.  1.  §4;  Schol. 
ad  ApoUon.  Kkod  iv.  57.)  Ruins  of  this  town  still 
exist  at  the  foot  of  mount  Latmus  on  the  bordere  of 
lake  Bafii,  which  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
Sinus  Latmicus,  formed  by  the  depoNits  of  the  river 
Bifaeander.  (Comp.  Lrake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  239; 
Fellowes,  Exe,  in  A$.  Min,  p.  263,  who,  confounding 
the  kke  of  Baffi  with  that  of  Myus,  considen  the 
ruins  of  Heradeia  to  be  those  of  Myus.) 

3.  A  town  oil  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  to 
HecatonnesL  This  town  and  the  neighbouring  Cory- 
phantis  are  called  villages  of  the  Mytilenaeans. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  607 ;  Plin.  v.  32,  who  speaks  only  of 
a  HeraeUotet  tractut ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

4.  Sumamed  PotUiea,  on  the  coast  of  Phrygia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  was  a  colony  of 
the  Megarians,  in  conjunction  with  Tanagraeans 
from  Boeotia.  (Paus.  v.  26.  §  6 ;  Justin,  xvi  3.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  542)  erruneously  calls  the  town  a 
colony  <^  Miletus.  It  was  situated  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Lycus,  and  had  two  ex- 
cellent harbours,  the  smaller  of  which  was  made 
artificially.  (Xen.  Anah.  vi.  2.  §  1 ;  Diod.  xiv.  31 ; 
Arrian,  PeripL  p.  15;  Memnon,  p.  52.)  Owing  to 
its  excellent  situation,  the  town  soon  rose  to  a  high 
d^ree  of  prosperity,  and  not  only  reduced  the  Mari- 
andyni to  subjection,  but  acquired  the  so{.reniacy  of 
several  other  Greek  towns  in  its  neighbourhood ;  so 
that,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity,  it  ruled 
over  the  whole  territory  extending  from  the  Sangarius 
in  the  west  to  the  Parthenius  in  the  east  A  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
demos  (Aristot.  PoHi,  v.  5)  at  last  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants to  submit  to  a  tyrannis.  In  the  reign  of 
Dionysius,  one  of  these  tyrants,  who  was  married  to 
a  relation  of  Darius  Codomannus,  Heracleia  reached 
the  senith  of  its  prosperity.  But  this  state  of  things 
did  not  last  long ;  for  the  rising  power  of  the  Bithynian 
princes,  who  tried  to  reduce  that  prosperous  maritime 
city,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Galatians  in  Asia,  who 
were  instigated  by  the  lungs  of  Bithynia  against 
Heracleia,  deprived  the  town  gradually  of  a  oonsiderw 
able  part  of  its  territory.  Still,  however,  it  con- 
tinued to  mdntain  a  very  prominent  place  among 
the  Greek  colonies  in  those  parts,  until,  in  the  war  S 
the  Romans  against  Mithridates,  it  received  its  death 
blo^ ;  for  Aurelius  Cotta  plundered  and  partly  de- 
stroyed the  town  (Memnon,  c.  54).  It  was  afterwanla 
indeed  restored,  but  remamed  a  town  of  no  im- 
portance (**  oppidnm,**  Plin.  vi.  1 ;  comp.  Strab.  xii. 
p.  543 ;  Soylax,  p.  34;  Ptol.  v.  1.  §  7 ;  Mardan. 
pp.  70,  73 ;  SchoL  ad  ApoOon.  Kkod.  ii.  748,  ocf 
Nioand.  Alex,  13;  EosUth.  ad  Dion^  Per.  791). 
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Hcndrii  wfakb  w«  tha  LicthpUea  <it  Btnelida 
Ponllciu  uul  hi)  diidple  Diocjiias  Mcuthemuiua, 
(till  (listi  nndM-  the  nunc  of  Htrakie  or  frcUi 
For  ilia  bUtoiy  of  'hia  importxiit  colon;  n  Jiutin, 
Ifi.  3— S  1  PoUbcnr,  dt  Rtbut  Hrracltat,  Bnui-  < 
denbn^.  IS33,  810.  (Niebulir,  ZaiLou  ^nc  i/ift. 
iii.  i^  1 13,  foL) 


5.  A  town  of  uncertain  nCi  in  Ljdia,  periiupa  not 
far  fmn  MagimiA  At  Ibe  fijot  of  mount  Kpjlui. 
From  Ifali  Iowa  th<  magnet  deiiral  ita  ntm*  of 
Eeracktit  lapit.  (SlEph.  B.  t.v.;  Hnjch.  i.e.; 
Zanob.  /Vi».  ii.  22,  p,  90,  ri.  LoutKh.)         [L.  S.] 

HERACLEIA  ('Hpi<\4ui,  Slnb.  xii.  p.  TSlj 
Plin.  I.  SO).  ■  imiill  town  on  tha  coast  cf  N.  Sjru 
lotho>I.ofU»iice*-a<J-Miir«(£ddibyJA>  Poco^ka 
(True.  vol.  iL  pt.  L  p.  194)  hu  identified  it  with 
Meaut  Borj'a,  Jhe  amiiU  town  ind  half-ruinad  port 
fi-oin  whicb  Bull  and  wheat  are  hroogbt  fnxn  Cf  pma 
(comp  Cheney,  Eqmi.  £iip*rat  toI.  L  pi  453), 
and  round,  on  the  small  flat  punt  that  m^ea  oat 
into  Ifae  Ha,  Hrenl  graree  cat  iota  the  ntk,  HOie 
atone  cuSoa,  and  piacea  of  marble  pllaraj  to  tlte  N. 
he  tiaw  aome  remaine  of  piera  bailt  into  tlie  aea,  of  , 
fbundationi  of  walk  of  large  hewn  alxxKO,  and  aigna  | 
of  a  Htrong  building  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  (Kitter, ' 
Erdtunie.  vol.  i>.  pt  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  PABTHIAE  CHpinMa,  Strab. 

which  he  places,  libber  with  Apameia,  in  the  di- 
nctim  of  Rhagae.  Nothing  oertain  U  known  aboal 
it  i  bat  it  baa  been  Donjactnred  bj  ForUger  that  it 

bf  Plinj.  whi,^h  waa  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  aabaeqaenllyi  when  dealnftd,  was  named 
b;  AntUnlioa,  Achaii  (vi,  16.  a.  IS).  [V.] 

HEBACLHIUH  ('H>>J.A(u>').  1.  A  town  w 
thenurth  uaul  of  the  Cfaeraoneiaa  Taurica ;  it  waa 
aituaied  «i  tha  coast  of  the  Paloa  Uaaotia.  »ev 
Panbeniom.  bat  its  eiact  ate  i>  oiiluiDWD.  (Strab. 
Ii.  p,  «4iPlol  iii.  6.5*.) 

•DOlh  of  cape  Turelica.  and  150  atadia  north  of  the 
outh  of  the  river  Acbaeoa.   (Arrian,  PeripL  p 


amt  out  of  the 

ilh  ofllw  Achaeus. 

ipL  p  7a)  Pliny  (vi.  G)  mentiooa  He. 

-     a  70  mil»  distant  fmm 


HEBACLE0P0LI8L 

fl.  The  nami  of  the  arx  of  the  town  el  Cubm  ii 
Caria,  which  wai  taken  and  deatniTed  by  PtvtnJ 
of  ^CTF*  in  bii  BXpediltiiB  againat  Jki»  llimr. 
(Diod.  Sic  D.  87.) 

7.  A  amail  lown  m  tha  district  rjiibialiia.  b> 
twnn  mount  Amanui  and  Ibe  Eapbiatn;  agmr  Ibm 
place  tbe  Partliian  Paconia  waa  defeated  br  tha 
Bonwn  gtmn]  Vonlidiua.  (Slrab.  ni,pi.ril.)  [I-S.] 

UERACLEIUM  (H^Adw,  Ptol.  iiL  17.  §  «i 
a  place  in  Crete,  which  Strabo  (i.  pp.  47G,  4^4) 
calls  the  port  of  Cnaaus,  waa  aitnaled.  awciliiig 
Id  the  anonymona  flia9t.d«ciiber  {SladiatnL).  at  a 
diUance  of  20  atadia  from  that  citj.     Tlia  DEat 


■*(■« 


pPlin. 


r.20)ia 


79.) 
3,  A  rape  and 


(Arrj, 

Eebistnpulia:  hat,  although 

ctrlaiuing  whether  tbia  or  tne  otner  ueracinnm  tc 
meant,  the  disUnca  rendera  it  probable  that  Pliny  ia 
apeakiug  of  the  Heracleium  south  of  the  Acbaeus. 

4.  A  promontory  and  river  en  the  aaine  coaat  of 
the  Euiiue,  between  the  riiera  Phaua  in  the  north 
and  the  Baibys  in  the  aoulh.     (Plin  tL  4.) 

5-  A  promontoTy  and  port-town  on  the  ooast  of ' 
PnntuB,  between Amisus  and  Polemvdam.  (Strab.  lii. 
p.  54S:'f9piiJcAjwfiir|»;  Ptol.  iL  3.^3; 'HfKW\^i 
brpar;  Arrian,  PeripL  p  73;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iL  BBS).  , 
The  modem  name  ia  Thtrm^  I 


mentioned  by  StefJuuna  of  Dytanliun 
of  the33Hrncleiasheenunieratea.  Allboaf:h  the 
eccksiai^tiral  nolicea  make  no  mention  of  tbb  flan 
as  a  tushop'a  ate,  yet  there  ia  found  antoi^  Ibe  nb- 
scripdona  to  the  pmceadingi  aS  Iha  General  Seventh 
Council  held  at  Kicaea,  alwig  with  other  Cretan  fi*. 
latea,  Theodoras,  l^ahop  of  Uencleopolia.  (O'md 
Crtia  Saer.  tdL  i.  p.  254  )  Mr.  Faabky  (Tm. 
viJ.  i.  p.  363)  haa  fliad  the  nU  at  a  liula  njcky 
hill  Id  the  W.  of  Kahm-iroM.  Then  an  isnaina 
of  bnildinga.  probably  of  do  earlier  date  than  tha 
Venrliu  conqneat,  but  the  posilioa  agreea  with  Iha 
indicalions  of  the  andents.  [E-  B.  J.l 

HERACLEIUS,  river.     [Bous.] 

UKRACLEOPaLlS  UAGNA('Hf>uA4awiwAka 
nrri\^  or  q  tm,  Ptol.  iv.  S.  §  7;  Staph.  B.  j:*.; 
Strab.  iviL  pp  789,809,  BIS:  Herxialia  Opf^sia, 
Plin.  T.  9.  §  9,  11:  £lA.  'HfaxXtariAir^t).  -m 
the  capital  of  tb«  Mom«  UeracloDtn  in  Hiddli 
Egypt.  Itwaasituatadat  theeolnncaortbe  vnUey 
of  the  FyouRi  (Nonwa  Anundtss),  00  an  ialaod 
formed  by  the  Nile,  the  Bait  Jmmi/.  and  ■  cuaL 
After  Houpbia  and  UdiofaiUa  it  was  prolaUy  tha 
moat  important  city  aooth  of  tha  TbdMld.  WImb 
in  the  nghth  dynaMy  of  kii^a  Memphia  BifarBnl;f 
loat  ita  pre-eminence,  tbeArf^yplian  mooarcfaj  paiaod 
over,  in  the  Stat  instance,  to  Heiacleopoha.  befan  it 
waa  caCablislied  at  Tbebea.  The  LiUs  of  Uanefba 
exhibit  two  dynutiea  of  Herscleopolila  fcinga,  tla 
islh  and  ilh.each  containing  niiwtean  names.  But 
we  know  the  appellatioD  of  the  launder  of  them  alaw; 
Achlhoes,a  ferocioaH  tyrant,  who  vent  mad  and  wh 
deilmyedhyanocadile.  Cenlurieiafteiwan)  the  ich- 
neumon was  wonhipped  at  HnirleopoUa.  fran  which 
we  may  infer  that  the  hostility  to  ibe  cmodik  wb 
handed  down.  (Agatbarch.  ap.  riufimi,  p.  1339, 
R;  Aelian,  ful.  .Ja.x.47.)     It  ia  jmbaUe  that 

great  works  which  tradition  Hnnrcted  with  tba 
name  of  Uocris,  and  that  Iha  canal  and  iBiara  «f 
the  ArHnoita  namt  wen  their  worka.  Tbe  Ha- 
racleola  noma  [utoak,  indeed,  of  tba  eiBbtrant  lo^ 
tilitf  of  Ibe  Fyoiim  district.  Under  Ibe  Lover  eaifna 
it  fivninl  part  of  the  Homan  pnfiKtu*  af  AirwIiB. 

the  modem  bsmlet  cf  Awuieri  nnen  a  panis  <t 
them.  (Bitter,  £r<tt.=iA,Tti.i.p,  789.)  [W.B.D-1 
UEKACLEOPO'LIS  PABVA  (*  ■wri  v  'R^a. 
j<\.'«i  itix.i  ^pi,  PioL  iv.  5.  §  56:  limrt.  BdL 
Jiid,  iT.  11.  g  5:  Stepb.  B.  s.  *.:  UeraekOa.  /t, 
Autim.  p.  159;  Hcracliiun.  TA  PmL),  is  bhd- 
tioned  only  in  tha  later  time*  of  Ettjplian  liiiliiii 
It  stood  near  PdusiDm,  in  the  Eethnate  db^  ^ 
bvyood  tha  wntannnMt  bnucb  of  the  Delta.  He^ 
ippean  t«   ban   b 


HSRACLEUSTlBXra. 

ttmn  Taata.  Its  rnins  are  now  coyered  by  the  lake 
Mentalehf  new  whose  westtern  border  it  was  pro- 
bably situated.  (GhampoIIion,  VEgypU^yoX.  ii.  p.  1 30 ; 
D" Anville,  Mem.  sur  TEgypie,  p.  96.)      [W.  B.  D.] 

HKRACLEUSTIBUS,  the  name  of  a  station  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  11  M.  P.  from  ApoUonia. 
Tafel  (dJB  Viae  Egnat  Part  Orient,  p.  6)  lias  con- 
jectnred  that  it  is  eqniTalent  to  *HpaK\4ov5  trrU 
€os.  [E.B.J.] 

HERAEA  C^paia;  Eth,  'H^ir^r,  'Hpacuy,  in  an 
ancient  inscription  'HpFaows:  the  territory  'Hpaio- 
T<s),  the  most  important  Arcadian  town  on  the 
Lower  Alpheius,  was  situated  near  the  frontiers  of 
Elis,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Arcadia  to  Olympia. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Heraeena,  a  son 
of  Lycaon,  and  to  have  been  called  originally  Solo- 
gorgos.  (Pans.  viii.  26.  §  1 ;  Steph.  B.  i.  v.  'Hpala.) 
At  an  early  period  the  Heraeans  conclnded  a  treaty 
with  the  Eleians  for  mutual  protection  and  support 
ibr  one  hundred  yean;  the  original  of  which  treaty, 
engraven  go  a  bronze  tablet  in  the  old  Peloponne* 
sian  dialectf  was  brought  from  Olympia  by  Cell, 
and  is  now  in  the  Payne  Knight  collection  in  the 
British  Museum.  This  treaty  is  placed  about  the 
50th  Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  580,  since  it  belongs  to  a 
time  when  the  Eleians  exercised  an  undisputed  su- 
premacy orer  the  dependent  districts  of  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia;  and  the  Heraeans  consequently  were 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  their  support.  (For 
a  copy  of  the  inscription  see  Leake,  Pdopofmesiaea^ 
p.  1 ;  BSckh,  Inter,  no.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  26.)  Heraea 
was,  at  tliat  time,  the  chief  Tillage  among  eight 
others  which  lay  scattered  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius  and  its  tributaries  the  Ladoo  and  Ery- 
manthus;  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  sepamte  riU 
lages  were  transferred  to  Heniea,  and  a  city  there 
was  founded  by  the  Spartan  king  Cleombrotus  or 
Cleonymus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  In  consequence 
of  their  close  connection  with  Sparta,  the  Heraeans 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  other  Arcadians,  who 
laid  waste  their  t^ritory  in  b.  c.  370.  (Xen.  HelL 
▼i.  5.  §  23.)  At  a  later  time  Hersea  was  a  member 
of  the  Achaean  League;  and,  as  Elis  was  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  the  Aetolian  League,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  contests  between  these  two  powers. 
(Polyb.  ii.  54,  iv.  77,  seq.)  It  was  afterwards  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  bat  it  was  restored  to  the 
Achaeans.  (Lit.  zxviii.  8,  xxzii.  5,  xxziii.  34;  Po 
lyb.  zviii.  25,  30.)  Heraea  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  388)  as  one  of  the  deserted  cities  of  Arca- 
dia ;  but  when  it  was  Tisited  by  Pausanias,  it  was 
still  a  pUu»  of  some  importance.  The  latter  writer 
describes  its  temples,  batlis,  plantations  of  myrtles 
and  other  trees  along  the  buks  of  the  Alpheius: 
among  its  temples  he  mentions  two  sacred  to  Diony- 
sus, ona  to  Pan,  and  another  to  Hera,  of  the  latter  of 
which  only  some  ruins  were  left.  (Pans.  viii.  26.  §§ 
1,2.) 

The  site  of  Heraea  is  fixed  by  its  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ladon,  which,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, was  15  stadia.  The  same  writer  says  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  lay  upon  a  gently  sloping 
hill,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius.  The  remains  of  Heraea  are  Tisible  on  a 
hill  west  of  the  villHge  of  Aiatmi  (St.  John), 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a  ravine,  and  sloping 
down  towards  the  river.  These  ruins  extend  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill  and  the  slope  towards  the 
river;  but  th^  are  inc<msiderable,  and  have  for  the 
most  part  been  cleared  away  in  consequence  of  the 
fertility  of  the  land.     A  sweetii^h  red  wine  is  grown  j 
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upon  the  spot,  which  Leake  says  has  more  flaToor 
and  body  than  almost  any  other  he  met  with  in  the 
Morea.  This  wine  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  was  said  to  make  women  fruitful.  (Theophr, 
ff.  Pi.  ix.  20;  Allien,  i.  p.  31 ;  Plin.  xiT.  18.  s.  22; 
Aelian,  V.  ff.  xiii.  6.) 

Heraea  was  favourably  situated  in  several  respects. 
Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  it  was  situated,  as  we 
have  already  said,  on  the  high  road  from  Olympia 
into  the  interior  of  Arcadia.  From  the  north  of 
Arcadia  a  road  led  into  the  valley  of  the  Al;>heiu8, 
near  Heraea;  and  two  roads  led  into  the  Hereatis, 
one  fnim  Megalopolis,  and  the  other  from  Me»«ene 
and  Phigalia,  which  joined  the  former  close  to  the 
town.  There  was  a  bridge  over*the  Alpheius  close 
to  Heraea,  which  Philip  restored  in  b.  c  219.  (Po- 
lyb. iv.  77, 78.)  The  Hei-aeatis  was  separated  from 
Pisatis  by  the  river  Erymanthus,  and  from  the  ter- 
ritoiy  of  Megalopolis  by  the  river  Buphagus.  (Gell, 
Itiner.  of  the  i/orea,  p.  113;  Leake,  Morea,  voL 
ii.  p.  91 ;  Boblaye,  Reeherchee,  ^.  p.  159;  Curtiut 
PaopoimeaoSf  voL  L  p.  363,  seq.) 


COIlf  OP  HSRABA. 

HERAEI  MONTES  (r^  'Hpcua  0pir),  a  groop 
or  range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  mention^  by 
Diodorus  (It.  84),  who  describes  in  gk>wing  colours 
the  pleasant  shaded  valleys  in  which  they  abounded, 
the  rich  forests  with  which  they  were  covered,  and 
the  abundance  of  wild  fruits  they  produced.  He 
gives  no  clue  to  their  positkm,  and  they  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  island :  hut  Vibius  Sequester  tells 
us  (p.  8)  that  the  river  Chrysas  had  its  source  in 
the  Heraean  mountains;  and  tliis  shows  that  they 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  range  which  occupies 
the  whole  north  of  Sicily,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Messana  to  that  of  Panormus.  The  natural 
beiiuties  of  this  mountain  tract  accoi'd  well  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus,  whence  the  name  of  Cale 
Acte,  "  the  beautiful  shore,"  was  giTen  to  the  N. 
ooast  of  Sicily,  which  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
range :  and  Fazello  describes  the  fertility  and  plea- 
santness of  their  southern  slopes  in  terms  which 
fully  justify  the  rhetorical  praises  of  Diodorus 
(Fazell.  ix.  4.  p.  385).  The  great  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  whole  of  this  range  oi  mountains,  to 
the  dry  and  bare  calcareous  hills  of  the  centre  and 
south  of  Sicily,  can  indeed  leaTe  no  doubt  as  to 
their  being  those  intended  by  that  author.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  fix  the  precise  limits  within 
which  the  term  was  applied.  The  lofty  mass  of 
the  Afofils  Madoruoy  the  Mods  Nebrodes  of  the 
ancients,  is  in  fact  only  a  portion  of  the  same 
chain,  while  on  the  E.  the  continuation  of  the  range, 
towards  Messana  and  the  promontovy  of  Pelorus, 
appears  to  have  been  designated  as  the  Mons  Nep- 
tunius.  The  central  portion  of  the  range,  between 
Caronia  and  TVatno,  is  still  covered  with  an  im- 
mense forest,  now  called  the  Bosco  di  Caronia  : 
the  highest  summit  of  this  group,  Monte  Sort, 
attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

It  is  certainly  erroneous  to  extend  the  name  of 
the  Heraei  Mwtes,  as  has  been  do&e  by  Claver  and 
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VBXihtjt  not  onlj  to  the  moanUiiu  aboot  Enna, 
bat  to  the  great  calcareoas  hills  which  extend  from 
thence  to  the  S.E.  and  fill  np  the  greater  part  of 
the  Vol  di  Nato.  The  natural  characten  of  that 
part  of  Sicilj  most  always  hare  been  essentiallj 
diflferent  from  those  of  the  mouitainoos  region  of 
the  north.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERAEUM  ('Hpoibr:  Karauli),  a  town  on  the 
Thracian  coast  of  the  Propontis,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Bisanthe.  (Herod,  iy.  90;  Steph.  B.  s.  «.)  In 
some  of  the  Itineraries,  the  place  is  called  Bieratm 
or  Ertcn.  I  L.  S.] 

HERAEUM.    [C0RINTHC8,  p.  685,  b.J 

HERATEMIS  (^Hp^^ias,  Arrian,  Ind.  c  89),  a 
canal  in  Persis,  mentioned  bj  Arrian  as  cot  from  a 
larj^r  river  at  no  great  distance.  Thu  river  was 
proltablj  the  Padargns  mentioned  in  the  same  chap- 
ter by  the  Greek  historian.  The  canal  terminated 
at  the  sea;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  traces  of 
it  now  remain,  unless  the  Kkort-tanri  of  D'An- 
Tille*s  map  represents  it»  which  is  possible.      [V.] 

HERBANUM,  a  town  of  Etruria,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  towns  in  the 
Interior  of  that  conntiy.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  It  has  been 
generally  assumed,  but  entirely  without  authoritj,  to 
be  the  place  called  Urbs  Vetus  by  Paulus  Diaconus 
(iv.  3d),  a  name  whiclL  has  been  probably  corrupted 
into  that  of  the  modem  city  of  Orvieto.  The  Uibi> 
Tentum  of  Procopius  (OftpCtCevror,  B.O.  ii.  20), 
which  he  describes  as  a  strong  fortress,  vefy  difficult 
of  access,  is  probably  the  same  place  with  the  Urbs 
Vetus  of  Panius.  Orvieto  certainly  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Etruscan  town,  as  is  proved  by 
tombs  and  antiquities  discovered  there,  and  the  name 
of  Urbs  Vetus  could  obviously  not  have  been  the 
original  one ;  but  the  identification  of  Uibs  Vetns 
witli  Herbanum  is  mere  conjecture.  (Dennis,  Etruria^ 
▼ol.  i.  p.  526.)  [E.H.B.] 

HERBESSUS.    [Ebbkssds.] 

HE'RBITA  (  Epffcra,  Steph.  B.,  Ptol.:  Eth^'Epei- 
Tcuot,  Flerbitensb),  a  city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  on  the  southern 
slope  of  tlie  Heraean  mountains.  It  was  a  city  of  the 
SicuUans,  and  is  first  mentioned  about  445  B.a,  when 
it  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  prince,  or  despot, 
named  Archonides,  who  co-operated  with  Ducetius, 
chief  of  the  Siculi,  in  founding  his  new  settlement  at 
Gale  Acte.  (Diod.  xii.  8.)  [Calagtk.]  In  b.c.  403, 
it  was  besieged  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  but  with- 
out eflfect ;  and  several  years  after  we  find  it  still 
maintaining  its  independence  against  that  monaroh. 
Meanwhile  Arohonides,  who  was  still  ruler  of  the 
city,  proceeded  to  extend  hb  power  by  founding  the 
colony  of  Alaesa,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  isUnd. 
(Diod.  ziv.  15,  16,  78.)  Diodjrus  tells  us  that  the 
citixens  of  Alaesa,  having  subsequently  attained  to 
great  prosperity  f  AiJunA],  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge their  descent  from  so  inferior  a  city  as  Her- 
bita ;  but  the  latter  teems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  phNi.  Its  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  history,  but  Cicero  calls  it  "  honesta  et  co- 
piosa  civitas"  (^Verr.  iii.  82);  it  had  a  fertile  and 
extensive  territory,  which  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  produced  abundance  of  com :  the  inhabi- 
tants were  diligent  and  active  agriculturists  (summi 
aratores),  and  a  quiet,  frugal  race.  They,  however, 
suffered  severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres ;  so 
that  the  number  of  the  cultivators  (aratores)  was 
r^nluced  from  257  to  120,  and  their  territory  ren- 
dered almost  desolate.  (Cic  Verr.  iii.  18,  32—84, 
51.^    Herbita  ia  stall  mentioned  among  the  towns  of 
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Sicily  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy:  bat  after  thbil 
trace  of  it  disappears,  and  the  data  for  £xiag  tt>  po- 
sition aiB  sufficiently  vague.     Ptolemj  appean  to 
place  it  between  Agyrium  and  Leootini,  but  the 
other  towns  with  which  it  is  associated  bj  Cicero  ud 
Diodorus  would  point  to  a  more  nortbcriy  pi«iti<« : 
and  Cluverins  is  probably  right  in  placing  it  at  Si- 
cotia,  a  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  &  FiUppt 
eTA  rgird  (Agyrium),  or  rather  at  a  place  railed  Sper^ 
Ungay  about  2  miles  W.  of  it,  in  a  more  elevaied  situa- 
tion, and  now  uninhabited.  (Plin.  iii.  S.  a.  14 :  PtcL 
iiL  4.  §  1 3 ;  Cluver.  SieiL  p.  329.)         [£.  H.  B.] 
HERCULA'NEUM  (the  form  Heivulanan  ap. 
pears  to  be  erroneous:  in  the  passage  of  Cioeto  (atf 
AtL  vii.  S.  §  1)  generally  cited  in  sapport  of  it, 
the  troe  reading  seems  to  be  *'  AecaUiiom:*  tee 
OrelL  ad  loc.     *HpcUA«ior,  Strah.;  'Hp«ovAarc«r, 
Dion  Cass.:  Eth.  Herculanenais:  Ereoiamo)^  a  town 
of  Campania,  situated  on  the  gulf  called  the  Crater 
(the  Bay  of  Naples),  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vcaovioa. 
The  circumstances  attending  its  diaeorcry  have  ren- 
dered its  name  for  more  celebratfd  in  mudem  times 
than  it  ever  was  in  antiquity,  when  it  certainly  uent 
rose  above  the  condition  of  a  sceond-claaa  town.     It 
was,  however,  a  place  of  great  antiquit j :  its  ori^ia 
was  ascribed  by  Greek  tradition  to  Hercules,  who  vm 
supposed  to  have  founded  a  small  citj  on  the  spot,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name.  (Dionja.  L  44.)    Hence 
it  is  called  by  Ovid  **  Hercnlea  urba*  (J/et  zr.  71 1). 
But  this  was  doubtless  a  mere  inference  {ram  the 
name  itself,  and  we  have  no  aooount  of  any  Greek 
colony  there  in  historical  times,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  must  have  received  a  considerable  mixuire  at 
least  of  a  Greek  population,  from  the  neighbaoring 
cities  of  Neapolts  or  Cumae:  and  there  ia  no  dcaU 
of  the  extent  to  which  Greek  influences  had  penaded 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  its  inhabitants,  ia 
common  with  those  of  all  this  part  of  Campania. 
Straho's  account  of  its  early  historj  is  oonfuaed;  ha 
tells  us  it  was  at  first  occupied  (as  well  as  its  neigb- 
bour  Pompeii)  by  Oscans,  afterwards  by  Tyrrfaeniacs 
and  Pelasgians,  and  after  this  by  the  Samnitea  (v. 
p.  247.)     It  is  doubtful  whether  he  bete  means  by 
Tyrrhenians  tlie  Etruscans,  or  rather  naes  the  two 
names  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians   as   nearly 
synraymous:  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doobt  the 
foot  that  Herculaneum  may  have  been  at  one  time  a 
Pelasgic  settlement,  and  that  its  popolatioii,  prevraas 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Samnites,  was  partlj  of  Pe- 
lasgic and  partly  of  Oscan  extiartion      Ita  name, 
and  the  l^ends  which  connected  it  with  Heiraka, 
may  in  tiib  case  have  been  originally  Pdasinc,  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Greeks.     It  fell  inta 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  in  commoo  with  tbe  real 
of  Campania  (Strab.  L  c):  and  thia  ia  all  that  we 
know  of  its  histoij  previous  to  its  passing  under  the 
Roman  dominion.    Nor  have  we  any  partaciilar  ac- 
count of  the  time  at  which  this  took  place;  fur  the 
Hereulaneum  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  45)  aa  having 
been  taken  by  the  consul  Canrilins  from  tlie  Sanuntea 
in  B.  c.  893,  must  certainly  be  another  tosni  of  the 
name  situated  in  the  interior  of  Samniiun,  tfaoeigfa 
we  have  no  further  due  to  its  poeition.     The  onlj 
occasion  on  which  it  plays  any  pait  in  hiatoiT  ia 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  took  np  arnia  aeains>i 
the  Romans,  but  was  besi^;ed  and  taken  by  F.  Didina, 
supported  by  a  Hirpinian  kigion   under  Minatiaa 
Magius.    (VelL  Pat  ii.  16.)    It  has  been  suppoeed 
that  a  body  of  Roman  colonists  was  afterwarda  esta- 
blished there  by  Sulla  (Znmpt,  de  CoL  ^  S59),  bai 
there  is  no  proof  of  thia   It  seems,  howvrer,  to 
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tK't  T  certainly  a  place  of  some  importance  at  this 
t  .  •. :  it  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a  mnnicipinm  and  ap- 
jiears  to  have  been  well  fortiBed,  whence  Strabo  calls 
it  a  fortresis  (fpovpiop):  he  describee  it  as  enjoying 
a  peculiarly  healthy  situation,  an  advantage  which 
it  owed  to  its  slightly  elevated  poeitioD,  on  a  pro- 
jecting headland.  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  246.)  The  historian 
Si.senna  ako,  in  a  fragment  presenred  by  Nonios 
(iii.  p.  207.  S.V,  Fluvios),  describes  it  as  situated 
xm  elevated  gronnd  between  two  rivers.  Its  ports 
also  were  among  the  best  on  this  line  of  coast 
(Dionys.  i.  44.)  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples  became  so  much 
frequented  by  the  Romans,  many  of  tiiem  would  have 
aettled  at  Hercalanenm,  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bonrhoud,  and  its  mnnicipal  opulence  b  8uffici«n*'y 
piwmi  hjf  the  results  of  recent  ''**^«''^"«*;  ^^ 
though  its  name  is  mentioned  by  MeU  and  Floms, 
as  well  as  by  Pliny,  among  the  cities  of  the  coast  of 
Campania,  it  is  evident  that  it  never  rose  to  a  par 
with  the  mure  flourishing  and  splendid  cities  of  that 
wealthy  region.  (MeU^  ii.  4.  §  9;  Flor.  i.  16.  §  6; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  site. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  63)  Hercnlaneom 
safiered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  which  laid 
great  part  of  the  city  in  ruins,  and  seriously  damaged 
the  buildings  that  remained  standing.  (Senec  N. 
C2u.  vi.  I.)  This  was  the  same  eartbqnidce  which 
nearly  destroyed  Pompeii,  though  it  is  referred  by 
Tacitus  to  the  preceding  year.  {Atm,  zv.  22.) 
Sixteen  years  Uter,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.  d.  79), 
a  still  more  serious  calamity  befell  both  cities  at 
once,  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  that 
year  having  buried  them  both  under  the  vast  accu* 
mulations  of  ashes,  cinders,  and  volcanic  sand  poured 
forth  by  that  mountain.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  24.) 
Hercnlaneum,  from  its  position  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  mountain,  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  suffer; 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  celebrated  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  describing  the  catastrophe,  which  does 
not  however  mention  either  Hercnlaneum  or  Pompeii 
by  name.  (Plin.  Ep,  vi.  16, 20.)  But  Retina,  where 
the  elder  Pliny  first  attempted  to  land,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  violence  of  the  eruption,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  former  city.  Its 
dose  proximity  to  Vesuvius  was  also  the  cause  that 
the  bed  of  ejected  materials  under  which  Hercn- 
laneum was  buried  assumed  a  more  compact  and 
solid  form  than  that  which  covered  Pompeii,  though 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been  stated  by 
many  writers,  tliat  the  former  city  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  stream  of  lava.  The  substance  with  which  it 
is  covered  is  only  a  kind  of  volcanic  tuff,  formed  of 
accumulated  sand  and  ashes,  but  partially  conso- 
lidated by  the  agency  of  water,  which  is  often  poured 
out  in  large  quantities  during  volcanic  eruptions. 
(Daubeny  on  Volcanoet^  p.  222,  2ud  edit.)  The 
destruction  of  the  unfortunate  city  was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  restore  or  rebuild 
it:  but  it  appears  that  a  small  poiralation  gradually 
settled  once  more  upoo  the  site  where  it  was  buried, 
and  hence  we  again  meet  with  the  name  of  Hercn- 
laneum in  the  Itineraries  of  the  4th  century.  {Tab. 
Petit)  This  later  settlement  is  supposed  to  have 
been  again  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
A.  D.  472;  and  no  trace  is  subsequently  found  of  the 
name. 

Though  the  positioo  of  Hercnlaneum  was  clearly 
fixed  by  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  coa-st  between 
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Keapolis  and  Pompeii,  and  at  the  foot  of  Vflravim, 
its  exact  site  remained  long  unknown ;  it  was  placed 
by  Cluveriua  at  7*orre  del  GreeOf  nearly  two  miles 
too  far  to  the  £.  (Clnver.  Ital.  p.  1154.)  But  in 
1 738  the  remains  of  the  theatre  were  accidentally 
discovered  in  sinking  a  well,  in  the  vilUge  of  JResmaf 
and  excavations,  being  from  this  time  systematically 
carried  on,  have  brought  to  light  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  Forum,  with 
two  adjacent  temples  and  a  llasilica.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  circumstance  that  the  gronnd  above  the 
site  of  the  buried  city  is  almost  wholly  occupied  hj 
the  large  and  populous  villages  of  Retina  and  Pertici 
lias  thrown  grtMt  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  ex- 
cavations, whitL  have  been  carried;  on  wholly  by 
subterranean  galleries;  and  even  thf  portions  thua 
explored  have  been  for  the  mo^t  part  filled  up  again 
with  earth  and  rubbish,  af^er  they  had  been  examined, 
and  the  portable  objects  found  carried  off.  The  con* 
sequence  is,  that  while  the  works  of  art  discovered 
here  far  exceed  in  value  and  intereet  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  the  bronze  statues  especially  form 
some  of  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  Museum  al 
Naples,  the  remains  of  the  city  itself  possess  com- 
paratively little  interest  The  only  portion  that  re- 
mains accessible  is  the  theatre,  a  noble  edifice,  built 
of  solid  stone,  in  a  very  massive  style;  it  has  \Scunei, 
or  rows  of  seats,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  containing  8000  pensons.  Fragments  dis- 
covered in  it  prove  that  it  was  adorned  with  eques- 
trian statues  of  bronze,  as  well  as  with  two  diariota 
or  bigae  in  gilt  bronze;  and  several  statues  both  in 
bronze  and  marble  have  been  extnu;ted  from  it  For 
this  splendid  edifice,  as  we  leam  from  an  inscription 
over  the  entrance,  the  dtizens  of  Herculaneum  were 
indebted  to  the  munificence  of  a  private  individual, 
L.  Annins  Mammianus  Rufus :  the  date  of  its  erection 
is  unknown ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  earlier  than 
the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  building  had 
consequently  existed  but  a  short  time  previous  to  its 
destruction.  From  the  theatre  a  handsome  street, 
36  feet  in  breadth,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
porticoes,  led  to  a  lai^e  open  space  or  forum,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  stood  a  Basilica  of  a  noble  style  of 
architecture.  An  inscription  informs  us  that  this 
was  erected  at  his  own  cost  by  M.  Nonius  Balbus, 
praetor  and  proconsul,  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
built the  gates  and  walls  of  the  dty.  No  part  of 
these  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  plan  and 
extent  of  the  ancient  dty  therefore  remain  almost 
unknown.  Not  far  from  the  Basilica  were  discovered 
two  temples,  one  of  which,  as  we  leam  from  an  in- 
scription, was  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 
(Mater  Denm),  and  had  been  restored  by  Vespasian 
after  the  earthquake  of  a.  d.  63.  Another  small 
temple,  at  a  short  dutance  from  the  theatre,  appa- 
rently dedicated  to  Hercules,  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  paintings  with  which 
the  walls  were  adorned,  and  which  have  been  from 
thence  transported  to  the  Musewn  at  Naples.  At 
some  distance  from  these  buildings,  towards  the  W., 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  ravine  or  water- 
course, was  found  a  villa  or  private  house  of  a  most 
sumptuous  description ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  statues  which  now  adorn 
the  Neapolitan  Museum  were  extracted.  Still  more 
interest  was  at  first  exdted  by  the  discovery  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  this  villa  of  a  small  library  or  cabi- 
net of  MSS.  on  roUa  of  papyrus,  which,  though 
charred  and  blackened  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a 
substance  resembling  charcoal,  were  fonnd    to  be 
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still  h2\^\e.  But  the  hc|itf8  at  first  entertained  Uiat 
iva  should  h**ne  recovei  .«ain«  of  tb«  la^t  literary 
t'-easurcs  «>{  antiqutiT  h«re  Wn  siauallr  di^a,-- 
j>oin**\l,  tl»«  works  discoveiv.i  beios^  j>nnciu.iJl> 
troatibea  on  the  Epicurean  ^ilos  '^h/  of  very  httle 
iDtere:9t. 

A  t'uU  account  of  th^  early  exc^xation^  «-t<l  dis- 
coveries at  llorcubnvu'n  will  be  f'lmd  \t  Veiiuti 
(Prtnui  Scoverie  di  trci  fano,  4txi.  Ronia,  1 748  •.  and 
in  the  more  rerent  wmk  of  lono  (A*  'tizir  augli  Sow 
di  ErcokutA,  fivu.  Napi»»,  I'^S?).  Ihe  worka  ui*  trt 
and  other  hht  .!•»'  ^  uib  ^ereH  l-q  the  siie,  are 
figared  and  Oesicnbnl  in  Uie  liiagniHcobt  H</rk  of 
J^-  Aniidtita  di  K^'i^t^^^mo,  in  8  voU  toli'-,  p«  bli.-hed 

%t  N.ipl««»  .rm^  ^"''^  *"  '*k'  '^'•^^  »i'9rriptif»n8 
are  giv<»n  by  %A'>mt»isen  (^fti^cr.  Jitffn,  ?*tap.  pp.  l2z 
—  \'27)i  and  an  acc^ant  oi  r>-  p;pvri  n-ill  le  fouiid 
prpfii^d  to  the  work  entitled  litrc*thin^nsiter>i  Volu- 
fiMiMifi*  ^uae  euptrsftnt,  of  >Nliivh  only  t^\o  volutin-} 
h<ive  been  puMi^iied,  in  1793  and  1809.  A  ^vvn- 
mary  aicount  of  the  geperjd  results  will  be  found  in 
Eomaneiii  (  Vu-ggio  ad  Ercolann.  Sva  NapyH.  1 81 1), 
and  in  MarrayV  Il<ii.'f^  -Htk  for  >ouihem  Jlal^.  It 
is  mii<^h  to  b«  re^'i-iusl  li>al  thr.  superior  iaciHtiej 
affonipd  by  Pompeii  hi'e  for  niany  years  causetl 
lli'Tulaneum  to  be  almost  wiiolly  n€vl<H.*ted  :  even 
tlie  <'Xcavations  previously  carried  m  «r«>ie  cciiducted 
witiiont  system,  and  do  regular  pUns  werf-  ever  taken 
0*  tl;**  edifices  and  porti<.»is  of  the  city  then  explored. 

r  fm  modem  ?ilUig«  of  Rmina,  which  now  covers 
a  Inrtre  part  of  the  mi'.-i  of  Herco Unburn,  hx^ 
eyi'leaily  retained  the  name  of  Rbtina.  a  pUce 
iTjer.ii.»r'.  ^  only  in  tht*  letter  of  Pliny  describing  tli<s 
great  oriiption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.  d.  79.  (I'lin.  Kp. 
Ti.  16.)  It  appears  to  hare  been  a  naval  statitin, 
where  a  body  of  troops  b^lrtii^ing  U-  the  f.eet  at 
MiMnum  (C1  iMiarii)  were  at  that  time  posted,  yrl^n 
applied  in  gr^At  t^error  to  Pliny  to  e&tricate  t;i<*m 
frvm  thcnr  ijeiil^us  ijo^ititm.  Hence,  it  is  clear  ritat 
it  must  have  been  elo^e  to  the  sea- coast,  and  probably 
served  as  the  p>rt  of  llen^uhineiim.  Tbn  exact 
position  uf  thist  cannot  now  te  traced,  fv)r  the  whole  of 
this  line  <»fcoa2»t  has  undergone  ctinsilerable  alterations 
from  volratjjc  action.  ILe  jwint  o<  the  promontory 
on  winch  the  ancient  city  was  sii<^ted  is  said  to  be 
95  fi'et  witliin  the  pre>ent  iitip  of  coast;  and  the 
difiVrenoo  at  Dthei  jioints  is nituh  more  considerable. 
We  learn  from  ColumeUa  {R.  R.  x.  135)  that  Uer- 
cuUneum  possessed  srdt-works,  which  he  c^lls  "  Sa- 
linae  Hcrculeae,"  on  the  coast  to  the  E^  irnaicdiately 
adjoining  the  tenir-»ry  of  Pompeii.  The  Tabula 
marks  a  fetation,  which  it  calls  '*  Oplontis,**  between 
Herculaneuin  and  Pompeii,  6  miles  from  tht-  former 
town  ;  but  tli«  name,  which  is  otherwise  unknown, 
is  p'rthablv  corrufit.  [E.  H,  B.] 

IIKKCULEUM  FRKTXjat    [Gaditakum  Fi'.«- 

TUM.] 

HE'RCULIS  ARENAE  {al  rov  'HpoaAwM 
©7r<s),  a  range  of  sand  hills  in  the  NAV.  of  Cyre- 
naicd,  behind  HesperiJ*'}*,  containing  the  *4jurce  of 
the  river  Lathon.  (V\A.  ir.  4.  §§  8,  10.)  The* 
form  the  N.  part  of  the  Jebel  Barkah^  its  S,  mrt 
being  the  Vki.pi  M.  of  Pu^l^^my.  [P.  S.J 

HE'RCULIS  COLUMN AE  (oi  'HpcutXimn  cri^- 
AcM,  oi  *Hf»cl»cAno«  ffTijAai,  Strab.  &c  :  *H^icAf.>r 
<rrd\€U,  'HpoHrfos  xiovts^  Pind. :  Hereuleae  i^j- 
lumnne,  Mel.,  Plin.,  &c  :  Herculis  Speculae,  V  k  v. 
jv.  2 :  also  simply  :ir■f}^a^  and  Colunmae :  iUj  Pit/ars 
of  Uerntlei)^  \^  .i  name  commonly  understood  now, 
us,  it  wa^  getwrally  among  the  ancients,  in  one  par. 
ticuiar  sense,  namely,  as  denoting  the  twin  rocks 
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which   ^nard    the   rntrauce    of   lh« 
(.Mnre  Iritern'j.n,  &>  )  at  the  E.  ctr 
Sfroifg  of  G  Ifraititr  f-ADirAKCM    tpr 
which  (he  oj.«i  on  the  N.  '.  V,  t  •  .pin  ^;d    ^. 
Calpk.  tiiat  c..n  the  S    >: A ':.(.'-•  ^ulc  A*-^' 
thi»  sir.Vj 'e  ^talt'i.iM  is  far  l-;f,i 
tici*^nt  aT  »r  it  of  *  lie  u'.ei.njug  arp(.li»  • 
by  tliH  (in-  \     f*"'*  '^    .an*. 

It     <-r»;;i;i   ^'oe.*  batK  into   the   '.c  -«  •  -i.    \ 
an'i  wf  aie  rjCt-«  au'iin  in^ol^ed  m  t*'.* 
d'«Cal:y  as  to  whtlhe'-  tr^  lez*  ni  vas       :  • 
certain  ann'.int  of  i  ••  .«  .  .»«»•«,  -fr  w>.  tl.*- -. 
being  pureh  im.»g'.na.     at  iir>t,  a    >■-  t.'» 
Efivec  to  it  as  ge- irrti-hicAl  »''  •  \»very  juJv.-r— - 
?h'>i.ji^  be  lun."  in  uuwl  t'lat  co/trT»t«. «.  '-.     .' 
olttifM    -wet  tj-vtttl  to  iT..%rk   tn  •         ■.-.-•. 
reached  by  conq..-ofs  an.-i  d. ><«>.. vjer?i     .'.•*-*     • 
Auak];  and  hence,  in  coone'f.on  with  lb-* :. 
expedition  of  Hc:vulea  to  tu^  exJn      •    •   -^  •     - 
mcMoriHls  wtrtild  *»e  sou/'.     In   «..•••-'•''. 
this  vieN*.  we  fin.?  Pillars  of  Hercujt>  »»*  •  " 
other  di:)tant  re^-ns  o(  the  earth  v>  wi-  '  Ii  1.. 
was  Aui'p^sod  to  !.av*  t»*«' 'ri'al,  HBrrt^j.  . 
of  Ge':Jiany,  an-i  the  W.  extrerr.Uy  of  \i'»tjf 
Germ.  3,34;  Scymn.  Ch.  IRf-  Serv  '»  •  !.>-  ..    . 
xi.  262.  wliere  we  Lara  a  parallel    a.  *  :.i  "  • 
lars  of  Proteus  **  for  the  b-r;:e.  >    f  K  .->  j  ; 
•x.vnples  »i"*  niention«ti  in  the  i.»tems;.ng  /,. 
on  t*iJ9  us.>  t^  columns  by  .S'libo  (i'l.  pjv  I !  !\  • 
But  there  xa«  also  another  reason  to  look  {r  • 
in  those  let-'ns;  f.rr  A'^hylos  telh  as  f  r    Lt»  • 
lar  Tf  Utaven  and  L.-nl  .'  tliat  iii^th«  'iiU 
nrsijng  on  e.irth,  supp«->rte»l  the  vanit  »i  M-a^en 
wi.ih.was   wpboni«»  by   Atlas  [^}>*:h    ^*i.  «*.*- 
That  the  Piliarsi  of  H-*-tules  wero  1.1  -..'i' » a  \..  -  -  -i  • 
^*ith  t.:.»v  (,t  At  as  .H  p-jved  by    '.e  f'sit  tf  - 
former  are  ai>o  called  the  Pillar n  W*  A*rr»,..«  •-.      i 
Brioreuif   deili<^,   hke  Atlas,  Ci    lhi»    ♦  »♦  *•       •>* 
(Aiiblot.  ap.  Adian,  V./J.  v.  3;  M  •>,.'•    *  '*•  Pf^* 
pi<u  0'T^\eu;  E  i^talh.  nd  Uion,  Ptr.  .nU      <  : 
Apt)!!.  Pl.od.  i.  ICJ:  tSe  .^tboliavt  to  ''i:.:  -.    *. 
iii.  37,  c*ill.>  them  the  Pii'...--    •'  A«  ".•  ♦ 
another  naix  </  Briarvua;  ai:d  <lae-Aii>.>    .  ; 

himself  is  ca.i'xt  Hfrcules,  Zeiwib. 7'ro».  C« ;  '.  v  4  ^  . 

But  when  the  anvient  wriiers  becan  ti<  r  .»- 
the  matter  n-re  ckteelv,  1 1 ■•••<.    rt<»rc  •  i-a;';   %. 
in  (tpinion  as.  t)  where  ihe  P   i  i  -  ver*  to  be  not*, .  • 
iphat  they  were,  and  i-^hy  they  ^ere  ct^jpd  b>   . 
naiji'^  i'X  Hercules. 

1.  The  nante  is  not  foand  in  Hc«".eB-,  a)t>  u        h* 
manner  isi  which  he  •"peak-j   of  I   ^>>rV.% 
out  of  the  sea  into  f  o  ocean  and  *^  .  *   Araiii. 
to  imply  that  he  had  b>  i*e  k  urrletiee  W  t».e  "^./a  * 

The  earliest   distinct  nK-htK.n   ..'    ll.f   Pil'*** 
Hercuhs  in  Greek  p^jntry  i^  by  P.-  Jar.  "^r  *  r^r 
tiian  once  nanM<»  th.ni  as  '.<•'  «^<i.t    ■•   Afaict.  f 
tame  of  his  her«f.  readied,  t^-i*  Kj/c  J   ^'nc*    • 
mor*..tl   could  advance,    whether   ^e    ^ere    wi«v 
fiKtliftii.  and  in  one  passage  he  .<:  ak?  "*  >\»A»y  1* 
V.'f^  same  terms,  th  li  ev'-lently  rfir.'.rdipi  tl-  f. 
positions  a*  cl<*fily  comu<rted.      (^Pi;d.   C*L  «..  '. 
Neni.  iii.  35,  it.  112,  Jsthtn,  iv.  20  >      I'.r  ' . 
whoFe  r nowledge  wsr  deivwl  ti^jr    t:      -.e- 
Phoenician  nivi  -  'i  -i    spejdcs   of  'Ji**  I''''.un    . 
i-erfect  farailiari';. ,  us  i.f  a  wellkn^^a  po-.t*..-    .  c 
the  tenour  of  h.s  nn.ark6  on  those  nui  *u    i    v* 
litth;,  if  any  dc>ubt.  tl.at  he  paced  ^h'  mi  it-  S:  "w  •£ 
(Herod,  iv.  42,  181,  185.)     S.7U1  a<'  l  i-  l.-  •    • 
the  same  position,  at  the  mouth  of  tte  Mf  «i;UTT\ 
and  neai  Oades.     He  pla.M  :K«>m  at  tte  tn.  > 
a  daj^'s  journey  &\an  ai«  auou*r*%  ai^i  ^l.■.i3,^. 
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between  the  Cobtmna  m  Europe  and  the  Cohmmi 
in  LibyOj  lumK  the  plaral  bj  «  kind  of  attractim, 
for,  when  he  describes  them  more  particuUrlj,  he 
speak.s  of  each  in  the  singular.  (Scylaz,  pp.  1,  51, 
•iL  Hudson;  pp.  1,  120,  126,  ed.  Gronov.)  From 
the»e  testimonies,  as  well  as  from  the  numerons 
aUu:<ion8  of  ot)ier  writers,  it  appears  that  the  common 
o(  riijM  j,;ul  i.'-uini»  preity  ^ftT  eshil'lLshed  from  the 
ti  Ji-  ut  il'!'-.  UiS.  (C.*:';p  P"  *i.  i»i.  »'>."«;  Di<rt.  S"  . 
y,  1«;  I'j'.n.  Tcr.  64,  -ioA  u><.-  lva>tath.  O'i  l<>r.: 
i:i!.. ',  li.  ^'l:  I  iiliij'tr.  Vit.  Api'llou.  v  \,  :,  jir  ) 
The  su.ne  iiiinc  sn  ttuicnl  liwin  i.ua.eri  as  j.;i.-.-^a^».a 
of  Strabo,  who,  in  the  counse  of  a  very  int'^re'^tin^ 
dijicu«(ion  on  the  whole  subject,  accounts  for  the 
▼arions  positions  assigned  to  the  Pillars  as  follows 
(iii.  pp.  169 — 172).  An  oracle  had  commanded  the 
Tyrtans  to  found  a  colony  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
The  settlers  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  on  arriving  at 
tlie  Straits,  thought  they  had  reached  the  term  both 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  of  the  expedition  of 
Hercules:  and,  taking  the  rocks  of  Calpe  and  Abyla 
for  the  PilUrs  of  which  they  were  in  fecarch,  they 
landed  at  a  spot  within  the  Straits,  where  stood,  in 
Strabo'a  time,  the  city  of  the  Exitani  [Saxetanum]  ; 
but,  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious,  they  returned. 
Another  party,  sent  out  some  time  afterwards,  pro- 
ceeded 1500  stadia  beyond  the  Straits,  as  far  as  an 
island  sacred  to  Hercules,  opposite  to  the  spot  on  the 
Iberian  coast  where  the  city  of  Ohoba  afterwards 
Btood ;  but,  again  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious, 
these  also  returned  home.  A  third  attempt  had  for 
its  result  the  foundation  of  Oadbs.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  sought  the  Pillars  in  the  headlands 
of  the  Straits,  others  at  Gades,  and  others  at  some 
place  even  beyond  Gades  in  the  Ocean.  The  general 
opinion  was  in  fiiTonr  of  Calpe  and  AbyU;  but  some, 
among  whom  was  Art«nidorua,  took  the  PilUtrs  to 
be  the  small  inlands  near  each,  of  which  one  was 
called  the  Isiand  of  Hertt,  by  which  he  seenu  to 
mean  the  islands  off  C,  TrufiUgar,  the  ancient  Ju- 
nonis  Prom.,  which  headland  the  authors  of  this 
opinion  seem  to  have  confounded  with  Calpe.  (Comp. 
the  Note  to  Groskurd*s  translation,  L  c.)  Some  even 
transferred  the  celebrated  rocks  called  Planetae  and 
Symplegades  to  the  Straits,  and  identified  them  with 
tlie  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Scymnns  Chius,  who,  like 
Artemidorus,  took  the  Pillars  for  islands,  places  them 
far  within  the  Straits,  at  Maenaca,  near  the  city  of 
the  Exitani,  above  mentioned.     (Vv.  142 — 145). 

2.  As  to  what  the  pilhurs  were  believed  to  be, 
Strabo  also  gives  some  interesting  information.  Some 
took  them  for  rocky  headlands,  others  for  islands; 
the  former  rising  up  from  the  Uuod,  the  latter  out  of 
the  sea,  like  gigantic  columns.  But  others,  regard- 
ing the  custom  previously  referred  to,  or  even  taking 
tlie  word  trrriXai  literally,  looked  for  cities,  or  arti- 
ficial mounds,  or  columns,  or  statues,  erected  either 
by  Hercules  himself,  to  mark  the  term  of  his  con- 
quests, or  dedicated  by  Phoenician  navigators  to  this 
their  tutelary  deity,  to  record  the  extent  of  their 
diBco\'erie8.  (Comp.  Hesych.  s.v.  (rrfiXat  9iar6fiovs.) 
This  literal  interpretation,  he  tells  us,  prevailed 
among  the  Iberians  and  Libyans,  who  denied  that 
there  was  anything  at  the  Straits  resembling  columns, 
but  pointed  out,  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
bronze  columns  in  the  temple  of  the  god  at  Gades, 
on  which  the  expenses  of  building  the  temple  were 
inscribed.  He  adds  that  this  opinion  was  held  by 
PiiHeidonius,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks  in  general, 
who  considered  the  pillars  to  mean  promontories. 
Strabos  i-efutatiun  uf  thi»  opinitMi  is  au  interesting 
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effort  of  ancient  criticism.  (CompL  Strab.  L  ppu  21, 
82,  47,  49,  51,  52,  56,  58,  64,  ii.  pp.  67,  68,  71, 

78,  79,  84,  86,  89,  90,  93,  101, 105;  108,  &c.  &c) 
Kot  only  the  tiaiuref  but  also  the  number^  of  the 
Pillars  was  disputed ;  the  common  opinion  making 
them  two,  while  others  gave  the  numbei  as  one,  or 
Aree,  or/owr,    (Hesych.  L  c.) 

3.  The  true  rtaton  of  the  name  must  be  soaght 

f-^r  ^n  the  fact  that  Melcarth,  whom  the  Greeks 

:  Mloi.iii'jj'u  with  \i<L^?  •'»•- ,  'T"*?  thi»  tutelaiy  god  of  the 

I'lj  ."■,!<(  ',M.>,  as  v,i]l  ..'.<.!  ;....«.» i4  i,"c    '»  r<  ■|'ect- 

J  the  Phoenician  «\.r&lti{>,  tt-'-^  is  .^ot  th^  'Imc  Xv  ',v.- 
quirc.  The  view  j-t.vraily  taktn  h"  tiie  Greeks  may 
be  collected  from  (htii^'e'-.sages  of  Strabo  Just  quntcJ 
But  the  later  vriters  sought  for  an  interpretation 
from  their  physical  views  df  the  legends  of  Hercules. 
One  story  was  that  he  tore  asnnder  the  rocks  which 
had  before  entirely  divided  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  the  ocean.  (Mela,  i.  5.  §  3,  il  6.  §  6.)  Pliny 
assigns  both  reasons  (iii.  prooem.  "  Abila  Africae, 
Europae  Calpe,  laborum  Berculia  meia:  quam  ob 
causam  indigenae  columnas  ejus  Dei  vocant,  cre- 
duntque  perfossas  exclusa  antea  admisisse  maria,  et 
rerum  naturae  mutasse  faciem.")  The  interesting 
speculations  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  physical 
cbanges  resulting  from  the  supposed  disruption,  es- 
pecially the  opinion,  discussed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  previously  been  connected  with 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  the  Jttftmus  of  Suez  was 
formed  by  the  lowering  of  the  Mediterranean  through 
its  new  outlet,  belong  rather  to  other  places  in  this 
work  [Ertthrabum  Mark,  Marx  Ixtkrmum]  : 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  here  that 
MeU  (jL  e.)  indicates  Just  the  opposite  opinion, 
namely,  that  the  Mediterranean  was  elevated  by  the 
influx  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  same  idea  is  conveyed 
by  Pliny's  phrase  of  "  adfni$iue  maria.'*  Another 
legend  was  that  Hercules  forced  the  two  rocks  into 
temporary  union  to  make  a  bridge  for  the  safe  con- 
veyance of  the  herds  of  Geryon  to  Libya  (Avien.  Ora 
Marit  326);  and  another,  that  he  narrowed  the 
Strait,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  sea-monsters  which  had 
previously  made  their  way  in  from  the  Ocean  and 
infested  the  Mediterranean  (Diod.  Sic.  iv.  18).  It 
only  remains  to  notice  that  one  of  the  principal 
parallels  of  latitude,  by  which  Eratosthenes  and 
other  ancient  geographers  divided  the  earth  into 
KAffuira,  was  drawn  through  the  PilUurs,  passing 
also  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Athens,  Bhodes, 
and  the  Taurus,  to  Thinae.     (Strab.  ii.  pp.  67,  68, 

79,  &C.  &c.;  Schwartz,  Din.  de  Columnia  Her* 
cults,  Altorf,  1749, 4to;  Goeselin,  Eeeh.  tur  la  Geogr, 
Syst.  des  Anc.  tome  iv.  pp.  1 — 10,  Paris,  1813; 
Humboldt,  Kritiache  UnUrtuchmgen,  vol.  i.  pp.  451 
foil.;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pp.  248,  b.  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

HEBCULIS  INSULA.  [Carthago  Nova: 
Omoba]. 

HE'RCULIS  LIBUBNI  POBTUS  [Liburnum.] 

HE'BCULIS  MONOECI  POBTUS.  [Monox- 
cus.] 

HEUCULIS  POBTUS.  1.  A  small  port  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria,  on  the  S.  tide  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Monte  Argentaro.   [Aroentarius  Moms.] 

2.  {6  'HpaK\4ovs  Aifi^i',  Strab.  vL  p.  256;  Portus 
Hercnlis,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10),  a  port  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  placed  by  Pliny  between  Hipponium  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Metanrus.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  between  Hipponium  and  the  Portus  Hercnlis  that 
the  coast  began  to  curve  round  towards  the  Sicilian 
Strait.     Hence   it  is  probable  that  the  aamt  waa 
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fivan  to  the  port  of  Trop^  which  ia  doae  to  the 
hoadlmid  cmlled  Capo  VatiocmOf  where  ths  cout 
actiully  begins  to  trend  to  the  S.,  and  most  alwaja 
have  been  of  importance  as  a  port  The  modem 
name  of  TVoji^  seems  to  point  to  a  Roman  origin, 
bat  is  not  found  in  anj  ancient  writer. 

3.  {'HpeucKiovs  Ai^^%  PtoL  iii.  3.  §  8),  a  port  on 
the  south  coast  of  Sardinia,  between  Sulci  and 
Nora,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  is,  in  all  proba^ 
bility,  the  one  now  known  tm  Ptirto  tli  Mi1f'i!„.\*'. 
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.  ic..<-ir>:\  >  .4:1...  i^-.  cAireme  £>.  point  of  that 
country,  and  consequently  of  all  Italy.  It  is  now 
called  Cape  SparUvento^  and  is,  in  fitct,  the  SE. 
point  of  the  great  headland  ibnning  the  extremity 
of  Bnittium,  as  Cape  Lenoopetra  {Capo  detTArmi) 
is  the  SW.  Hence,  Strabo  is  perfectly  correct  in 
saying  that,  immediately  after  doubling  the  Her- 
culean Promontory,  the  course  of  a  yoyager  would 
lie  to  the  NE.  It  is,  however,  in  just  the  same 
latitude  as  Leucopetra,  which  was  more  commonly 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  [£.  H.  B.] 

HK'RCULIS  PROMONTORIUM  ('HpaicX^vt 
tutpo¥:  C.  Mogador)^  a  promontory  on  Uie  W.  coast 
of  Mauretania,  half  a  degree  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Phuth.    (Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  4.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'RCULIS  SILVA,  a  forest  of  Germany,  men- 
tioned only  by  Tacitus  (ilim.  ii.  19)  as  situated  on 
the  east  of  the  river  Visurgts,  whence  modem  writers 
i<lentify  it  with  the  SmuQtbirge,  on  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Minden.  [L.  S.] 

HE'RCULIS  TEMPLUM.  [Gades.] 
HERCUNIATAE  or  HERCUNIATES  ('E^icov- 
yiarflif),  a  tribe  in  Pannonia,  occupying  the  district 
between  the  Danubius  and  lake  Pelsa  (Plin.  iii.  28; 
PtoLii.  16.  §  3.)  Their  name  is  believed  to  indicate 
that  thev  were  a  Celtic  people.  [L.  S.] 

HERCYNA  [BoBciTiA,  p.  412,  b.] 
HERCY'NIA  SILVA  {Hereyniiu  Salius,  Liv.  v. 
34;  Hercffnium  jugum,  Plin.  iv.  28;  'EpKwia  ffXi), 
*Epir^(or  Spot,  'Epic^rtot  Sfw/c^t,  rk  'EpgOwia),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Geraiiany,  the  extent  and 
situation  of  which  are  described  very  differently  by 
the  writers  of  different  ages.  Some  of  the  earlier 
authors  pUce  the  Hercynian  forest  near  the  Pyrenees 
(Scliol.  adJHonys.  Perieg.  286),  while  others  assign 
to  it  a  place  near  the  northem  ocean  (Diod.  v.  21 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  285;  Senec  Med.  712) 
or  in  the  countiy  of  the  Celts  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon. 
Hhod.  iv.  640).  The  earliest  mention  of  it  occun 
in  Aristotle  (J/eleor.  i.  13:  *ApitwM  ifni%  who 
speaks  of  it  generally  as  a  range  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Europe ;  but  the  first  author  that  affords 
any  more  detailed  information  is  Julius  Caesar  (B.  G. 
vi.  24,  25),  ascoiding  to  whom  its  breadth  was  nine 
days'  journey  and  its  length  sixQr.  It  commenced 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Rau- 
raci,  and  extending  in  an  eastern  direction  parallel  to 
the  Danube  reached  the  country  of  the  Daci  and 
Anartes;  it  then  turned  northward,  traversing  the 
oountries  of  many  nations.  He  therefon  makes  the 
mountains  commence  00  the  east  bank  of  the  Rliine, 
and  leaves  its  eastern  termination  undefined.  On 
the  whole,  Pomponins  Mela  (iiL  8)  and  Strabo  (iv. 
p.  292)  agree  with  this  description,  according  to 
whkh  the  Hercynia  Silva  would  he  a  ceneral  name 
fiir almost  all  the  motmtains  of  Siutiirm  and  Central  ] 
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Germany,  that  is,  from  the  soaroci  ef  tlie  Diumbe  ti 
Tnmsylvania,  comprising  the  Sdiwarzwald,  Odea 
wald,  Spessart,  Rh5n,  Thfiringer  Wald,  the  Hsn 
mountain  (which  seems  to  have  retained  a  trace  d 
the  ancient  name),  Bauhe  Alp,  Steigerwald,  and  the 
Flchtel-,  Ere-,  and  BiesengebirgeL  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  mountains  of  Germany  had  bermr^  ^'' '  • 
known  to  the  Romans,  thf  xulfm  f'.-r*.  .ia  '^  *- 
applied  to  the  n  or-  liiiiired  nns^ 
li'ndin;'   "'-.-.»«t   U.»I.  .nli,  and     x*» 
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t*  nu.4  '^o.'  'Vting  liie  dodetes  with  tbeCar- 
paUium  mountains.  Caesar  (A  G.  vL  S6,  folL)  giw 
a  full  account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  an^nb 
that  were  found  in  those  extendve  ferests^  At  the 
time  when  they  became  better  known,  the  sepsnts 
parts  of  the  mountain '  chain  were  desigiiatod  by 
separate  names,  as  Almoba^  Ramnei  MomieB,  Alpk 
MonUi,  BactmU  SUva,  MeHboem,  SmdeH  Momla, 
GabreUi  SUva,  A^ciburguu  Mome,  and  Sarmaiiei 
MoiUeg.  The  name  Hercyuia,  which  aome  refsrd 
as  a  name  of  Celtic  origin,  is  probably  ccoDMtcd 
with  the  old  German  Hartf  Hard^  and  Har»f  signi* 
fying  a  woody  mountain.  [L.  &] 

HERDO'NEA  CEpSM^PtoI.:  0»tlMMi),acityoC 
the  interior  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch  of  the 
Appian  Way  which  led  from  Cannxiam,  by  Eqnns 
Tutivus,  to  BeneventttOL  It  was  distant  26  B.  miles 
from  Canusium  and  19  finom  Aecaa  {Troja).  (/<». 
AnL p.  1 16;  Tab.  PeML\  Strab. vL  p.  283, iHiere the 
name  is  corruptly  written  in  all  the  MSS.  and  old 
editions  KcpSt^rio.)  EEerdonea  is  remarkable  in  Bcn 
man  history  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat  of  two 
different  Boman  armies  by  Hannibal  at  an  intenml  of 
only  2  years :  the  one  in  B.a  212,  under  the  praetor 
Cn.  Fuilvius  FUccus ;  the  other  in  b.g:  210,  under 
the  ]HWonsul  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus.  (Liv.  zxv. 
21,  xxviL  1.)  After  the  seoood  of  tbeae  victories, 
Hannibal,  having  no  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
Herdonea  (which  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  Cannae), 
destroyed  the  city,  and  trsnsfeiied  all  its  inhabitanta 
to  Metapontum  and  ThnnL  It  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  but  appears  never  to  haTS  risen 
again  into  a  place  of  importance.  Silins  Itaficns 
speaks  of  it  as  an  obscure  and  deserted  place  (viii. 
568) ;  and  though  its  existence  as  oneof  the  manic ipal 
towns  of  central  Apulia  is  attested  hj  the  gco* 
graphers  and  itineraries  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  l*tol. 
iiL  1.  §  72 ;  Strab.  L  e.),  its  name  ia  never  again 
mentioned  in  history.  It  appean  bowevei  to  haw 
survived  till  the  nuddle  ages,  and  was  finalty  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracena. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  ars  described 
as  extenave  and  indicating  a  place  of  impottanoe, 
are  still  visible  oo  the  summit  of  a  slight  hi}),  *  short 
distance  to  the  aoath  of  the  modem  (Mono,  a  mere 
group  of  houses  between  Bommo  and  Cerigmoia^  00 
Uie  high  road  firtim  Maples  to  Otramio,  Tbcy  are 
descriM  by  Mola  {Pertgrimat.  per  Is  J^gHoj 
p.  44X  and  by  Bomanelli  (voL  iL  p.  258). 

The  name  of  Herdonea  is  varioosly  omupted  into 
Erdonias(/fw  AmL  p.  116).  Serdonis  (/<».  JSTser. 
p.  610),  Ardona  (CA.  CoUm.  p.. 260) :  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Ardoksab  mcntioosd  by  Livy 
(xxiv.  20),  where  Fahius  established  his  winter 
quarters  in  B.  o.  214,  is  only  a  oonraptioa  of  ths 
same  name.  [£.  H.  B.3 

HEltlUS  CH/NOf).  Ptolemy  (iL  8  §  1)  phc^  the 
Herius  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  T  ogdunoisis,  \m^\ 
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tbe  BritatM  Portu  and  the  VincUuia  or  Yldana 
Portus.  Ptolemy's  Utitndo  of  the  moath  of  the 
Heriiu  (49|°)  mskes  it  nearly  as  far  north  as  the 
outlet  of  the  Seine.  D*Anviile  [Duretib]  auppoees 
the  Heriiu  to  be  the  Vilaine^  the  hnt  Urge  river 
north  of  the  Ijoirt*  He  adds  {^Notict^  <fc^  Herius 
Flav.)  that  the  passa^re  of  the  TtZatne  between 
HocheBerttard  aiid  tiie  mouth  of  the  river  is  now 
called  Treig-kier,  and  that  we  may  readily  believe 
Tre^'kier  to  be  a  cormption  of  Trajectum  Herii. 
This  may  be  ao;  or  Treig-hier  may  be  the  old  Celtic 
name.  Some  geofrraphera  assume  the  Herius  to  be 
the  small  river  Aurcuf  north  of  the  Vilame ;  but  this 
ia  only  a  guess  like  the  other.  [G.  L.] 

HERMAEUM  PROM.  {'EpfioJa  tucpa,  Ptol.  iii. 
17.  §  3X  •  point  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  has 
been  ideiitifit><l  with  Ponta  Trimdi,  (Hock,  Kreta, 
▼ol.  i.  p.  388.)  [E.B.J.] 

HERMAEUM  PROM.  C^fuua  &>cpa).  1.  A 
headland  un  the  c*«st  of  Marroarica,  between  Phoe- 
nicus  and  Pantetouium.  (Plol.  iv.  5.  §  7;  Siadi' 
OMtn.  p.  437).  S.  In  Africa  Propria.  [Mkrcuku 
Pbom.]  [P.  S.] 

HERMI'NIUS  MOXS  (rhipof  'EpMrrioK:  Sierra 
(k  la  E»trflUi%  a  mountain  range  of  Lusitania,  S.  of 
the  river  Durius(Z>oMro),  a  pohition  of  some  imp:>r- 
tance  in  Caesar*s  campaign  in  Lnsitania.  (Dion  Cass. 
uxvii.  52:  Hirt.  Bell  ^^.48;  Suet.  Caet,  54.) 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  still  called  Hermeno  and 
ArminHa  (Resendius,  AiUiq.  Lutit.  p.  58;  Luik, 
Jiei$e  dureh  PortugaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  142;  Florez, 
£sp.  S.  voL  xiii.  p.  166;  Ukert,  vol.  iL  pt  1.  p. 
«77>  [P.  S.] 

HEKMIONE  or  HERMION  C^/uStm,  Herod., 
Xen.,  Strab. ;  'Eptut&y^  Kurip.  Here.  Fur.  615  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  52;  *Epixm,  Scylax,  p.  20:  EtKEpfu- 
orcvr;  fein.  'Epfitoifiy:  Adj.  'Epfuo¥ut6Sf  Hemiio- 
neus,  Hermioniiis.  Hennionicus:  the  territory 'Ep^o- 
«ris),  a  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Argolis, 
in  tbe  wider  u«e  uf  this  term,  but  an  independent 
city  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history, 
and  possessing  a  territory  named  Hermionis.  The 
sea  between  the  southern  coast  of  Argolis  and  the 
island  of  Hydrea  was  called  after  it  the  Hbrmiomi- 
cus  SiKUB  {'Epfuoviitht  le^Awof ,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335), 
which  was  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  Argulic  and 
Saronic  gulfs. 

Herroione  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  who  are 
aaid  to  have  been  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes 
on  Mount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys  by  Heracles, 
end  to  have  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  tlieir 
three  chief  tuwim  wer^  Hermione,  Ahtne,  and  ETon. 
(Herod  viii.  43.  47 ;  Diud.  iv.  37.)  Hermione  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  its  kindred  dty 
Asine.  (Hoiu.  //.  ii.  560.)  Asine  and  ETon  were 
itmquered  at  an  early  period  by  the  Dorians,  but 
Hermione  continued  to  exist  as  an  independent  Dry- 
upian  state  long  afterwards.  Hermione  appears  to 
have  been  the  must  important  of  the  Dryopian  towns, 
and  to  have  been  in  possession  at  one  time  uf  a  larger 
portion  of  the  adjacent  coast,  as  well  as  of  several 
of  the  neighbditring  islands.  Strabo,  following  an- 
cient autliorities,  pUices  the  promontory  Scjllaeum 
in  Hermionis  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373),  and  the  Hemiionic 
gulf  extended  along  the  coast  of  Iroezen  as  far  as 
tliis  promontory.  Hermiotfe  is  mentioned  first  among 
the  cities  of  the  Ampbictyony,  the  representatives 
o(  which  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  adjacent 
island  of  Calaureia  (Strab.  viiL  p.  374),  from  which 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Hennione  had  the  pre- 
sidencv  of  the  confederacy,  and  that  the  island  be- 
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longed  to  this  city.  It  is  expressly  stated  tltat 
Hydreia  belonged  to  the  Hennionians,  and  that  they 
surrendered  this  island  to  the  Samian  pirates,  who 
gave  it  into  the  charge  of  the  Troezenians.  (Herod, 
iii.  59.)  The  Hennionians  are  mentioned  as  Dry* 
opes  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars:  they  sent 
three  ships  to  Salamis,  and  300  men  to  Plataea. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  ix.  28.)  Subsequently  the  Argives 
took  possession  of  Hermione,  and  settled  there  an 
Argive  colony.  There  is  no  aooucmt  of  its  conquest, 
and  Pausanias  supposes  that  the  Argives  obtained 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town ;  but  it  probably 
came  into  their  powrr  about  the  same  time  that  they 
subdued  Mycenae  and  Tiryijs,  B.  c.  464.  Some  of 
the  expelled  Hermionians  took  refuge  at  Halieis, 
where  the  Tirynthians  had  also  settled ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  lower  city  was  deserted. 
(Pans.  iL  34.  §  5 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373 ;  comp.  Steph. 
B.  s  V.  Tiffws ;  MfiUer,  Dor.  vol.  i.  •  p.  199,  EngL 
trans.)  Hermione  now  became  a  Doric  city;  bot 
the  inhabitants  still  retained  bonie  of  the  ancient 
Dryopian  customs.  Tlius  it  continued  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worahip  of  Demeter  Cbthonia,  who 
appeara  to  have  been  the  principal  deity  of  the  Dry- 
opians ;  and  we  learn  from  a  remarkable  inscription 
that  the  Asinaeans,  who  had  settled  in  Messenia 
after  their  expulsion  from  Argolu,  continued  to  send 
offerings  to  Diemeter  Chthonia  at  Hermione.  (BiSckli, 
Ifucr.  no.  1193.)  Although  Hermione  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Argives,  it  did  not  continue 
permanently  subject  to  Aigoa,  and  it  is  mentioned 
subsequeutly  as  an  independent  town  and  an  ally 
cf  Sparta.  (Thuc  ii.  56,  viii.  3  )  After  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Acrocorinthus  by  Aratns,  the  tyrant 
who  governed  Hermione  voluntarily  surrendered  hit 
power,  and  the  city  joined  the  Achaean  league. 
(Polyb.  ii.  44.)  Hermione  continued  to  exist  long 
afterwards,  as  is  proved  by  its  numerous  coins  and 
inscriptions. 

Pausanias  describes  Hermione  at  considerable 
length.  The  old  city,  which  was  no  longer  inhabited 
in  his  time,  stood  upon  a  promontory  seven  stadia  in 
length,  and  three  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part;  and 
on  either  side  of  this  promontory  there  was  a  con- 
venient harbour.  There  were  still  several  tem|^ 
standing  on  this  promontofy  in  the  time  of  Panaanias, 
of  whidi  the  moat  remarlcable  was  one  sacred  to 
PomddoD.  The  later  town,  which  Pausanias  visited, 
stood  at  the  distance  uf  four  stadia  from  this  temple 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  hill  Pron.  It  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  in  earlier  times  the 
Acropolis  of  the  city.  Among  its  ruins  lies  ths 
modem  village  of  Kaitri,  Of  the  nmnenms  tem- 
ples mentioned  by  Pausanias  the  most  important 
was  the  ancient  Dryopian  sanctnaiy  of  Demeter 
Chthonia,  situated  on  a  height  of  Mount  Pron,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Chthonia,  daughter  of  Pho- 
roneus,  and  Clymenus  her  brother.  (Eur.  Here. Fur. 
615.)  It  was  an  invioUble  sanctuary;  but  it  was 
plmidered  by  the  Cilidan  pirates.  (Phot  Lex.  s,  9. 
'Epfuirn ;  Plut  Pomp.  24.)  Opposite  this  temple 
was  one  sacred  to  Clymenus ;  and  to  the  right  was 
tbe  Stoa  of  Echo,  which  repeated  the  voice  three 
times.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  there  were  three 
sacred  places  surrounded  with  stone  fences  ;  one 
named  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus,  the  second  that 
of  Pluto,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Acherusian  lake. 
In  the  sanctuaiy  of  Clymenus  there  was  an  opening 
in  the  earth  which  the  Hermionians  believed  to  be 
the  shortest  road  to  Hades,  and  consequently  they 
put  uo  money  in  the  ntouths  of  their  dead  to  puy 
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the  iwrjmMn  of  the  lower  world.    (Pans.  iL  85 ; 
Stnib.  Tiii.  p.  873  ) 

From  Hennione  a  peninanla,  now  called  KramSdki^ 
ex- ends  towarde  tlie  bouth  and  west  It  contaius 
two  promontorieM,  on  each  of  which  there  are  Hel- 
lenic reinaiuB.  Pansainas  names  two  ancient  places, 
called  Halice  and  Ma^ea,  on  the  road  from  Hennione 
to  Asine,  both  of  wliich  must  have  been  sitoated  in 
this  peninsula,  but  he  gives  no  further  indication  of 
their  pisition.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Hellenic  remans  near  C  Muzdki^  on  the  more 
easterlj  of  the  two  promontories  above  mentioned, 
are  those  uf  Halice;  and  that  the  remains  on  the  mure 
msterly  promontory  at  Port  Kheli  represent  Masesr 
but  there  are  good  rftisons  for  believing  that  the 
ruins  near  C.  Mta&ki  are  those  of  some  town  the 
name  of  whii'h  has  not  been  recorded ;  that  Halice, 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Halieis,  stood  at  Port  Kheit; 
and  tliat  Mases  was  situated  mors  to  the  north,  on 
the  western  coast,  at  Port  KUddhia,  In  the  time  of 
Pausaiiias,  Mases  served  as  the  harbour  of  Hennione. 
[Hauexs  ;  Masks.]  Towards  the  east  the  frontier 
oif  the  Hennionis  and  Troezenia  was  marked  bj 
%  temple  of  Demeter  Thermasia,  close  to  the  sea, 
80  stadia  westward  of  Cape  ScylUieom,  the  name 
of  which  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  TkhmitL 
(Paus.  iL  34.  §  6.)  Near  this  temple,  on  the  road 
from  Troezen  to  Uermione,  was  a  small  place  called 
EiLXi  (EiXcoQ,  the  name  of  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  modem  Uio,  Westward  the  Hermioois 
teems  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  territory  of 
Aaine.  On  the  road  from  Mases  to  Asine  Pausanias 
mentions  the  promontory  Struthus  (^XrpvBovs)\ 
at  the  distance  of  250  stadia  from  which,  by  a 
mountain  path,  were  Puilamoriux  (^lAoy^uir) 
and  BoLBi  (BoAfoi),  the  Utter  being  the  name  of 
a  heap  of  stones :  20  stadia  beyond  Bolei  was  a 
place  called  Didymi  [Didymi].  (Leake,  MoreOj 
voL  iL  p.  457,  set].,  PelopoimetiacOy  p.  281,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  Recherchu^  ^.  pw  60  ;  Curtios,  Pelopon- 
netot  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  «seq.) 

HERMIONES,  one  of  the  three  great  divbions 
into  which,  according  to  Tacitos  (^Germ.  2),  the  Ger- 
man  nation  was  divided.  These  divisions  were  the 
Ingaevones,  inhabiting  the  country  near  the  ocean; 
the  ^emwmef,  occupying  the  central  parts  of  Ger- 
many;  and  the  rest  were  called  /staevonet.  All 
three  were  said  to  have  received  their  names  from 
the  three  sons  of  Mannus;  and  as  the  one  af^er  whom 
the  Hermiones  were  called,  bore  the  name  of  ^Tenrtmo, 
/irmMO,  or  Irmm,  Grimm  (^Deutsche  MythoL  L  p. 
B20,  2nd  ed.)  suggests  that  their  name  should  be 
written  ^ermmoiMf.  which  uactuaDj  the  reading  of 
one  of  the  MSS.  of  Tadtos.  Pliny  (iv.  28),  instead 
of  thre^  mentions  five  great  divisions  of  the  Germans, 
and  makes  the  Hermiones  the  fourth,  adding  that 
they  included  the  Suevi,  Hermnnduri,  Chatti,  and 
CheruscL  Modem  writers  have  hazarded  numerous 
eonjeetores  as  to  the  diflferent  tribes  contained  in 
these  three  or  five  group  ;  but  it  will  ever  remain 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satlsfactoiy  result  (See 
also  Mela,  iiL  3;  Orph.  Argon,  1 134.)      [L.  S.] 

HERMIO'NICUS  SINUS.     [Hekmionb.] 

HKRMIONIS.     [Hbrmione.] 

HERMISIUM  (Pomp.  Mela.  ii.  I.  §  3 ;  Plin.  iv. 
12),  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Tauric  Cber- 
aonesua.  [£.  B.  J.] 

HERMON     [Amtiubamitb.] 

HERMONACTIS  VICUS  QZpiJ^vaKTOi  KnJ/ii}, 
8tnb.  vii.  p.  30G ;  PtoL  iii.  10.  §  14),  a  place  m 
Sarroatia  Europaea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  T^raa, 
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wliere  was  the  tower  of  NeoptQieinin  (Sirab.  I.  e. ; 

com  p.  Anon.  PeripL  p.  10),  perhaps  *  lightboose. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  not  long  sinoe,  the  remain* 
of  an  old  tower  woe  foond.  (Koler,  Mem.  de  lAead^ 
de  St.  Pftersb.  vol.  x.  pL  580.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HKRMONACUM  or  HERMOMACUM,  one  «f 
the  many  names  of  towns  ending  in  act$m  in  North 
Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  between  Camamrum 
and  Bagacum  (C'am5ray,  and  Bavag\  and  8  fruoi 
Bugacum,  which  is  8  Gallic  Icagnes.  D'AnviUe  find*  a 
place  Btrmerainf  between  Cwmbrajrand  Soroy,  which 
he  supposes  to  represent  Hermooacum.  [G.  L-J 

HERMONASSA  ('£f)fu^cur<ra,  Dionya.  552  ; 
Scymn.  Fr.  152  ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  19.  §  5  ;  PkJ.  t. 
9 ;  StepE.  B.  «.  v.),  a  place  lying  between  Sindic» 
and  Plianagoria,  which  Bennell  (^Compar.  Gt"g, 
vol.  iL  p  331)  fixes  at  the  opening  of  the  lake  iuto 
which  the  Kuhan  river  flows.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERM0NTHISC^p/ufy«t5,Steph.B.«.r.;  St^nb. 
xviL  p.  817;  Ariatid.  AeggpHait^  p.  568;  HtX" 
munthis,/!  iliUon.  p.  160;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  1 1 ;  Mainih. 
Saham,  I  21),  the  modtfn  ErmaUy  wa9  tlie  dtief 
town  of  the  Hermonthits  nome  in  the  Thebnld  —^ 
''Thebals  Superior"  of  the  Itineraries.  It  stood 
about  eight  miles  SW.  of  Thebes,  and  24  NE.  of 
Latopolis,  in  Ut.  25°  1 0'  N  A  little  above  Henzion- 
this  the  sandstone  rocks  iihich  had  ctmfined  the  Nile 
like  a  wall  disappear,  and  liineatone  hills  socoead, 
leaving,  especially  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
wider  inar|rins  <^  cultivable  hmd.  In  a  plain  of 
this  expanding  character,  and  on  the  leil  »ide  of  the 
Mile,  stood  Hermonthis.  In  the  Pharaonic  tiniea  it 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and 
their  son  Horus.  Its  ruins  still  attest  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  buildings;  but  the  Iseion,  of  which  the 
remains  are  extant,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
Cleopatra  (u.  c  51 — 29),  and  the  scniptnres  appear 
to  allude  to  the  birth  of  Caesarion,  her  son  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  symboliifed  as  that  of  the  god  Harpfan, 
the  son  of  Mandou  and  Ritho.  Its  astruoomical 
ceiling  is  probably  genethliac-al,  refming  to  tlia 
aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  Caeguion  s  na- 
tivity. Adjacent  to  the  temple  an  the  vestiges  cf 
a  tank,  which  probably  served  as  a  Nilixneter,  bine* 
its  sides  exhibit  the  grooves  usual  in  sorb  bsbina. 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Hermonthis  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Legio  Ilda  Valentinisna.  (Cham* 
puliion,  LEggpU,  voL  L  p.  195.)         [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMO'POLIS  MAGNA  CEfv«>»*^Aif/i«7ii\i|, 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Pud.  iv.  5.  §  60;  Henno|Julia,  Am- 
mian,  iL  16  ;  Hemmpolis,  It.  AnUm.  ppi  154,  seq  -, 
Mercurii  Oppiduro,  Plin.  v.  9.  §  11:  iTcA. 'Cfifi«a> 
iroXiiifs  or  'EfMovoAlnrs),  the  modem  EAmoorn^ 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  lat. 
27°  4'  N.,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Uermopoltie 
nome  in  the  Heptanumis.  It  is  sometimei,  indeed, 
as  by  Pliny,  reckoned  among  the  cities  of  Upfwr 
and  not  of  Middle  Egypt.  Hermopolis  stood  on  the 
borders  of  these  divisions  of  Egypt,  and,  for  many 
ages,  the  Thebatd  or  upper  country  extended  moeh 
further  to  the  N.  than  in  more  recent  periods.  As 
the  border  town,  Hermopolis  wss  a  place  of  irreat 
resort  and  opulence,  ranking  second  to  Thebes  akna. 
A  little  to  S.  of  tlie  city  was  the  caatle  of  Henno- 
polls,  at  which  point  the  river  craft  frtim  the  upper 
country  paid  UAX  ('Ep^unroAirdni  ^uX«iri|,  Strak 
zvil.  p.  813;  PtuL  2.c;  the  Bakr  Jumf  id  the 
Arabians).  The  grottos  of  Beni-hassan,  near  Auii- 
nuopoUs,  upon  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Nik,  wert 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  Hermopolitana,  fur, 
although  tha  river  divided  the  city  firoin  its 
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poiB,  fBt,  fimn  the  wide  carve  of  the  freetern  hllla 
at  this  point,  it  waa  euner  to  fisrry  the  dead  wer 
the  water  than  to  transport  them  by  land  to  the 
hilla.  The  principal  deities  worshipped  at  Her- 
oiopolis  were  Typhou  and  Tboth.  The  former  was 
represented  by  an  hippopotamus,  on  which  sat  a 
hawk  fighting  with  a  serpent.  (Pint.  /•.  et  Osir, 
p.  371,  D.)  Tboth  or  Tauth,  the  Greek  Hermes, 
the  inventor  of  the  pen  and  of  letters,  the  Ibis- 
headed  god,  was,  with  his  accompanying  emblems, 
the  Ibis  and  the  Cynocepbalns  or  ape,  the  most  con- 
spicnons  among  the  sculptaxes  opon  the  great  por- 
tico of  the  tempif  of  Hermopolis.  His  designation 
in  inscriptions  waa  **  The  Lonl  of  Eshmoon."  This 
portico  was  a  work  of  the  Pharaonio  era ;  bat  the 
erections  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Hermopolis  were  upon 
a  scale  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  and,  al- 
thoagh  raisnl  by  Grecian  monarchs,  are  essentially 
Egyptian  in  their  conception  and  execution.  The 
portico,  \he  only  remnant  of  the  temple,  consists  of 
a  doable  row  of  pillars,  six  in  each  row.  The  archi- 
traves are  formed  of  five  stones ;  each  passes  from 
the  centre  of  one  itfllar  to  that  of  the  next,  accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  asage  with  Aegyptian  builders. 
The  intercolumnation  of  the  centre  pillars  is  wider 
than  that  of  the  others ;  and  the  stone  over  the 
centre  is  twenty-five  feet  and  six  inches  long.  These 
oolamns  were  painted  yellow,  red,  and  bine  in 
alternate  bands,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  odours  is 
well  represented  in  Minutoi's  14th  plate.  There  is 
also  a  pecaliarity  in  the  fHllars  of  the  Hennopolitsn 
portico  peculiar  to  themselves,  or,  at  least,  discovered 
only  again  in  the  temple  of  Goumou.  (D^non, 
L'kgjfpU,  plate  41.)  Instead  of  being  formed  of 
large  masses  placed  horizontally  above  each  other, 
they  are  composed  of  irr^ular  pieces,  so  artfully 
adjusted  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  lines  of 
junction.  The  bases  of  tliese  columns  represent  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  lutns ;  next  come  a  number  of 
concentric  rings,  like  the  hoops  of  a  cask;  and  above 
these  the  pillars  appear  like  bunches  <^  reeds  held 
together  by  horizontal  bonds.  Including  the  capital^ 
each  column  is  about  40  fioet  in  height;  the  greatest 
circumference  is  about  28  J  ieet,  about  five  fbet  from 
the  ground,  for  they  diminish  in  thickness  both 
towards  the  base  and  towards  the  capital.  The 
widest  part  of  the  intercolumnation  is  17  feet;  the 
other  pilhus  are  13  feet  apart  Hermopolis  com- 
paratively eecaped  the  frequent  wars  which,  in  the 
decline  both  of  the  Pharaonic  and  Roman  eras,  de- 
Tastated  the  Heptanomis;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  structures  Imve  sufiered  severely  from  the  igno- 
rance and  cupidity  of  its  Mohammedan  rulers,  who 
have  burned  its  stinies  for  lime  or  carried  them 
away  for  building  materials.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMOTOLIS  PARVA  ('Epytov  w6\ts  iwcpd, 
Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §46; 
IL  Anton,  p.  154),  the  modem  DamanhuTf  was  a 
city  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  in  the  name  of  Alex> 
andria,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  described,  the  chief 
town  of  a  Deltaic  Hermopolite  nome.  It  stood  in 
lat.  31^  N.  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  connected 
the  lake  Mareotis  with  the  Canopic  or  most  westerly 
arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  44  miles  SE.  of  Alexandria. 
(Champollion,  L'EffjfpU,  vol.  il  p.  249.)  There  were, 
besides,  two  other  towns  of  the  same  name:  1.  on  an 
island  near  the  city  Butoeoe  (Stnb.  xvii.  p.  802); 
2.  another  a  little  below  Thmnis  (Strab.  L  c;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.).  rW.  B.  D.] 

HEBMUNDU'BI  CEpfuttn^Mpot  or  Tpju^i^opot), 
a  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Germany,  occupying 
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t&e  extensive  coontiy  between  the  moontaina  in  the 
n(»th-wc8t  of  Bohemia  and  the  Roman  wall  in  the 
south-west,  which  formed  the  boundary  ot  the  Agri 
Decumates.  On  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  Na- 
risci,  in  the  north-east  on  the  Chemsci,  and  in  the 
north-west  on  the  Chatti.  The  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients about  the  Hermunduri  are  very  contradictory. 
They  belonged  no  doubt  to  the  Suevi;  but  respecting 
their  earliest  place  of  abode,  and  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  quit  their  homes,  nothing  is  known. 
Tliey  first  appear  in  history  at  the  time  of  Doira'tius 
Ahenobarbus,  as  a  host  expelled  from  their  oountiy 
and  wandering  about,  until  Ahenobarbus  assigned  to 
them  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Marcomanni,  be- 
tween the  Main  and  the  Danube.  That  district  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  C(Hitinued 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hennunduri  at  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  who  describes  them  as  friends  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  32,  ed.  Morell.;  Tac 
Gtrm.  41.)  Their  original  countiy  was,  according 
to  some,  in  the  north  of  Bohemia  and  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains;  for  Tacitus  pUoes  the  sources  of  the 
Albis  in  the  country  of  the  Hermunduri,  while  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  290)  phusea  them  beyond  the  Albis.  At  all 
events,  however,  they  were  a- ways  hostile  to  the 
Marcomanni.  (Tac  Ann,  ii  63,  xii.  29,  xiii.  57.) 
After  the  overthrow  of  Maroboduus  and  Catualda, 
which  they  themselves  had  assisted  to  effect  (Tac 
Ann.  ii.  63),  they  spread  in  a  north-eastern  direction, 
taking  possession  of  the  north-western  part  of  Bohe- 
mia and  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Mam 
and  Saaky  that  is,  the  part  of  Franconia  as  far  as 
Kiumgenf  and  the  south-western  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony.  (VelL  Pat  ii.  106;  Tac.  Ann,  xiii. 
57.)  Henceforth  they  continued  to  occupy  that  ex- 
tensive country,  and  soon  after  we  find  them  allied 
with  their  old  enemies,  the  Marcomanni,  in  their 
war  against  the  Romans.  TJul.  Capitol.  Af.  Anton. 
22 ;  Eutrop.  viii.  13.)  After  tliis  war  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned,  but  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Snevi;  for  Jul.  Capitolinus 
expressly  mentions  the  Hermunduri  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, where  others,  snch  as  Kutropius  and  Orosius 
(vii.  15),  speak  only  of  Snevi.  Even  Ptolemy  ap- 
peaiB  not  to  have  known  them,  for,  in  ii.  11.  §24, 
he  enumerates  in  their  country  quite  difierent  tribes, 
which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  The  name 
Hermunduri  is  believed  by  some  to  signify  high- 
landers,  and  to  be  a  compound  of  JTerssilr,  that  is 
''high,"  and  Mund^Muu  (Wilhelm,  Germanim, 
pp.a08,foL)  [L.&] 

HERMUS.    [Attiga,  p.  825,  b.] 

HE'RNICI  C'Epyurot,  Strab.;  *EpKucfff,I>ioDy8.), 
a  people  of  Central  Italy,  whose  territory  was  in 
later  times  included  in  LAtium,  bnt  who  appear  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  They  inhabited  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Trerus  or  SaccOj  together  with  the  mountain 
district  N.  of  that  river;  and  bordered  on  the 
AeqtiianB  towards  the  N.,  and  on  the  Volscians  to 
the  S.  and  E.  We  are  told  that  their  name  waa 
derived  from  an  old  Sabine  or  Marsic  word  "  hema," 
signifying  a  rock,  an  appellation  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  their  country,  the  *'  Hemica  saxa"  of 
Virgil.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  684;  Sen*,  ad  loc.;  Festns, 
V.  Hemici.)  This  derivation  would  seem  to  point  to 
their  being  a  race  akin  to  the  Sabines  ;  and  Servina 
distinctly  calls  them  a  Sabine  colony  (SeiT.  ad  Aen. 
i  c):  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  reject 
this  statement,  although  the  authonty  of  that  com- 
mentator is  in  itself  of  little  weight  (Niebnhr  vol.  U 
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p.  102).  An  older  commen'ator  oo  Viigil  tasAgOB 
them  a  Manic  origin  (Scbol.  Veron.  eul  Aen.  L  &), 
which  comes  to  much  (he  same  thing,  as  the  Marsi 
were  certainly  closelj  related  to  the  Sabinea. 
[Marsi.]  On  the  other  hand,  JuYms  Hyginiu 
{ap.  MiMcrob.  v.  IS)  affirmed  that  the  Hemicans  were 
a  Pdasgic  race;  and  Macrobins  rep^ards  the  dewrip 
tion  of  their  arm  and  attire  given  by  Viigil  as 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  No  value  can, 
however,  be  attached  to  this  inference:  and  the 
fi>rmer  traililion  seems  to  be  the  best  attested,  as 
well  a:4  in  ituelf  the  mof$t  probable.  The  pecnliarlj 
close  relation  which  we  find  subsisting  between  the 
Hemicans  and  Latins,  probably  -  aroM  from  their 
common  intei^est  in  oppo>ing  their  formidable  neigh- 
bonrs,  the  Aequians  and  Volscians,  rather  than 
from  any  oommnuity  of  origin. 

The  Hemicans  first  appear  in  Roman  history  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinios  Superbos,  when,  acooiding 
to  Dionysius,  they  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  that  monarch,  who  sought  to  unite  the  Hemi- 
eans  and  Latins  into  one  common  leagne  with  Rome. 
(Dionys.  iv.  49.)  This  fact  is  not  noticed  by  Livy, 
but  is  not  in  itself  improbable;  and  the  alliance  thus 
concluded  may  have  been  only  the  foreronner  of 
that  which  we  know  to  have  existed  at  a  later 
period.  An  an<ient  tradition,  indeed,  not  noticed  by 
the  historians,  but  preserved  to  us  by  Festus  (s.  r. 
SepHmontiwm)^  represents  the  Hemican  chief, 
Laevius  Cispius  of  Anagnia,  as  conducting  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  to  Rome  at  a  still  earlier  period.  But 
it  is  probable  that  this  legend,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  is  chronologically  mis- 
placed. After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
Hemicans  appear  for  a  short  time  on  terms  of  hos- 
tility with  Rome  (Liv.  ii.  22,  40 ;  Dionys.  vi.  5, 
50)  I  but  this  state  of  things  was  soon  terminated 
by  a  treaty,  which  estalilished  between  the  two 
nations  those  relations  of  amicable  alliance  which 
from  this  time  subsisted  for  a  long  period  without 
interraption  (Liv.  ii.  41  ;  Dionys.  viii.  69).  It  is 
true  that  this  trraty,  which  was  concluded  by  Sp. 
Gasnns  in  B.  c.  486,  is  represented  by  the  Rmnan 
historians  as  granted  to  the  Hemicans  after  thf^y 
had  been  vanquished  in  war ;  and  Livy  even  tells 
us  that  they  were  deprived  by  it  of  two-thi  ds  of 
their  territory,  but  thin  appears  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  position  in  which  we  afterwards  find  them: 
and  there  is  every  probHbility  that  Dionysius  is 
eorrect  in  stating  that  tlie  treaty  with  the  Hemicans 
was  a  counterpart  of  that  concluded  seven  yean 
before,  by  the  same  Sp  Cas.sius,  with  the  Latins. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.)  The  motive  for  both 
treaties  was  indeed  obviously  tlie  same — the  neces- 
sity of  combining  their  forces  against  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Aequians  and  Vols!  ians.     The  latter 

S)ople  had  alreudy  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
emican  town  uf  Fereiitinum,  and  were  threatening 
to  drive  the  Hemicans  from  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Trenxs.  The  statement  of  Livy  already  alluded  to, 
may  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  have  arisen 
from  a  misconception  of  the  fact  that  a  third  of  all 
conquered  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  taken  in 
war,  was  thenodfbrth  to  be  assigned  to  the  Hemi- 
cans: a  condition  which  is  expre»-sly  stated  by 
Dionysius  (viii.  71,  77),  and  which  sliowsthat  they 
entered  into  the  league  as  an  equal  and  independent 
power.  From  this  time  forth,  during  a  period  of 
m<  re  than  a  century,  they  continued,  in  pursnance 
of  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  to  take  part  with  the 
Romans  and  Latins  in  their  long  axiii  continuous 
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straggle  agminst  the  Aeqniana  and 
they  were  even,  from  their  porition,  often  tbe  fint 
to  bear  the  brant  of  hostilities.  (Lit.  ui.  6;  Dionys^ 
ix.  5,  67,  X.  20.) 

But  the  relations  which  had  ao  long  subsisted 
between  the  Hemicans  and  Rome,  appear  to  have 
been  broken  up  by  the  gnat  Gaulish  invasion  ;  aid 
soon  after  the  capture  of  the  dry,  in  b.  c.  367,  we 
find  the  Hemicans  as  well  as  the  Ijitins  appeariug 
in  arms  against  the  republic,  and  even  lending  as- 
sistance to  their  old  enemies  the  Vulsrtana.  (Liv.  rL 
2,  6,  8,  11.  17,  &c)     From  this  time  they  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  in  open  hostility ;  at  others 
a  suspension  of  amis  at  least  must  have  taken  place; 
but  in  B.C.  361,  after  an  interval  of  aonw  yean, 
during  which  a  precarious   peace  seems    to  have 
existed,  the  whole  Hemican  nation  took  np  arms, 
and  engaged  with  all  thdr  forces  in  the  atrngcW 
with  Rome.   (Id.  vii.  6 — ^9.)     Though  at  first  »nr. 
oessful,  they  were  afterwards  twice  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  strong  ci^  of  Ferentinnm  fs^en  ; 
but  still  the  war  seems  to  have  lingered  on,  till,  in 
B.G  358,  we  are  told  that  the  Hemicans  were 
defeated  and  subdued  (**  devicti  sobactiqoe  sont*^  by 
the  consul  C.  PIaotiu.H.  (Liv.  vil  15:  Fast.  Capit.) 
The  exact  force  of  thme  expressions,  and  the  terma 
on  which  they  were  now  reduced  to  submission,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
they  were  either  effectnally  hnmbled,  or  again  ad- 
mitted to  such  favourable  terms  as  secured  them 
to  the  Roman  alliance,  for,  even  on  orcaidfin  of  the 
great  outbreak  of  the  Latins  in  b.  c.  340.  tlie  Her- 
nicans  did  not  follow  their  example,  bat  were  stead- 
fast to  the  Roman  cause.     At  a  later  period  they 
were  less  faithful :  in  b.  a  306,  it  was  diticiivered 
that  Hemican  auxiliaries  had  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Sanmites  against  Rome ;  and  an  investigatioa 
being  ordered  by  the  senate,  the  Hemicans  leeeoted 
this  interference,  and  declared  war  against  Bocne. 
Their  (wunsels  were,  however,  divided ;  and  though 
Anagnia,  their  chief  city,  put  itself  at  the  bead  *4 
the  warlike  party,  the  three  powerful  cities  of  Ak- 
trium,  Ferentinnm,  and  Vemlae   refused   tn  take 
part  in  hostilities.     Tne  con^cqnence  was  that  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  little  spirit,  and  the  ooosal 
Q.  Marcius  in  a  single  campaign  was  able  to  reduce 
the  whole  people  to  subjection.    (Liv.  ix.  42,  43; 
Fast.  Capit.)      Their   religions  to  the  cnnqnenws 
were  now  estsblijthed  on  a  permanent  footing :  the 
three  cities  that  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
with   the  privileges  of  mutual   interooi*.rse,   while 
Anagnia,   and  the   other   towns    that  had    taken 
anns  against  Rome,  received  the  nominal  boon  ot 
the  Roman  civitas,  but  without  the  right  of  snffn^; 
their  magistrates  were  deprived  of  all  civil  jorisdic- 
tion,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  subordinate  and 
degraded    condition   of  praefecturae.    (Liv.   L  c; 
Festus,  V.  Praefeehtra!) 

From  this  time  the  Hemicans  disappear  fren 
history.  They  must  have  obtained  the  foil  rights  of 
Roman  citizens  by  the  Lex  Julia  in  n.  c.  90^  and 
became  gradually  merged  in  that  conditioii,  in 
common  with  the  I  atins  and  Volscians..  Bot 
though  their  territory  was  indnded  in  Latium,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  nnderstond  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  the  Hemicans  were  still  dt>tin- 
gnishable  as  a  separate  people,  and  are  mcntioaed 
even  at  a  later  time  as  retaining  many  diaractcr- 
istics  of  th«r  rade  end  simple  forefathers  (Jw. 
8oi.  xiv.  180.)     The  exact  limits  if  tbar  tsrritoc7 
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eannfft  be  fixc«1  with  any  eertaintj,  and  Ottj  pro- 
babl?  Taried  at  diflforant  times,  as  did  those  of  the 
neighbouring  Volsdans.  The  onlj  cities  which  w« 
can  aittign  to  them  with  certaintj  are,  Amagi«ia, 
tlie  capital  or  chief  city  of  tht  league,  Ferehtikum, 
Alatkium,  and  Vkrulae,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  small  town  of  Capitulcm,  and  pmhablj  alM 
Tkkbia.  Frusino  appears  to  have  been  a  Vol* 
scian  rather  than  a  H«'miean  town,  though  it  may 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  latter  peuple.  But  it 
is  evident  from  a  passage  of  Livj,  in  which  he  tells 
us  tliat  eUi  the  ttatea  of  the  Hemicam  ('^omnes  Uer- 
Dici  nomini.s  popoli,**  ix.  43),  besides  the  four  above 
mentioned,  jtiined  in  the  war  against  Kome,  that 
there  must  have  been  several  other  towns  of  suffi* 
cient  importance  to  have  taken  part  in  the  war,  and 
in  the  assembly  which  preceded  it,  as  independent 
states.  And  it  is  at  least  a  plausible  inference  of 
Niebuhr's,  that,  of  the  47  cities  stated  by  Dionysitis 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Albsn 
Muunt,  16  must  have  belonged  to  the  HemicanH. 
It  is  however  probable  that  these  were  for  the  most 
part  merely  little  mountain  towns,  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  point  out  either  the  names  or  localities. 
Strabo's  statement  (v.  p.  231)  that  the  Hemicans 
dwelt  near  to  Lanuvinm  and  Alba  and  Rome  iti^lf, 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  is  probably  nothing 
mors  than  a  mere  mistake. 

The  conntiy  of  the  Hemicans  is  well  charscterised 
by  Vii^l  in  a  single  line,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
**roscida  rivis  HcTnica  saxa**  (Aen.  vii.  684;  Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  226,  riii.  393).  The  mountains  on  the  K. 
of  the  valley  of  the  Trerun  are  everywhere  watered 
with  beautiful  streams,  and  clothed  with  magni- 
ficent woods  of  oak  and  ehe^nut,  which  render  them 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Apennines. 
They  are  beparated  from  the  range  of  the  Volscian 
mountains,  the  Mcntes  Leptni,  hy  the  broad  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Sncco^  which  communicates  with 
the  plains  of  Latium  by  tlie  pasui  or  opening  below 
Prameste.  Towards  the  interior  the  Hemican 
mountains  rise  in  a  lofty  group  or  range  which  sepa- 
rates t  he  valley  of  the  Saeco  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Anio  from  the  waters  of  the  Liris.  Besides 
the  Trbrub  or  Sacco^  the  only  other  stream  in  the 
land  of  the  Hemici  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  to  us,  is  the  Cosas  (K^aar,  Strab.  v. 
p.  237),  still  called  the  Com^  which  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Alatri  and  Frotinone^  and  joins  the 
Saeeo  about  5  miles  beluw  the  latter  city.  [E.'H.B.] 

HERODGIUM.  ('Hpc^^oor/Hpc^Sioi',  'Hpc^ 
Suid.  9.  v.)  1.  A  city  and  fortress  of  Palestine, 
•rected  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  situated  about 
60  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  Tekoa. 
(Joseph.  Antiq,  xv.  9.  §  4,  ^./.  i.  21.  §  10.  B.J. 
iv.  9.  §  5.)  Here  on  a  hill  of  moderate  height  having 
t  be  form  of  a  woman's  breast,  and  which  he  raised 
still  higher,  or  at  least  fashioned  by  artificial  means, 
Herod  erected  a  fortress  with  rounded  towers,  having 
in  it  apartments  of  great  strength  and  spiendour. 
The  difficult  ascent  was  overcome  by  a  flight  of  two 
hundi-ed  steps  of  hewn  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  he  built  other  palaces  for  himself  and  his 
friends.  Mid  caused  water  to  be  brought  thither  from 
a  distance  in  large  quantity  and  at  great  expense. 
The  whole  plain  around  was  also  covered  wiih 
buildings,  forming  a  Urge  city,  of  which  the  hill 
and  fortress  constituted  the  acropolis.  (Joseph.  L  e.) 
It  was  to  this  place  apparently,  that  the  body  criP 
Herod  was  brought  for  burial,  200  stadia  from 
Jericho,  where  he  died.  (Joeepli.  Antiq.  xvit.  8.  §  3, 
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B,  Jl  i.  33.  {  9.)  This  city  was  so  important  that 
one  of  the  toparchies  afterwards  took  the  same  name, 
and  Pliny  (*'  Herodium  cum  oppido  illustri  ejusdem 
nominis,"  v.  15)  mentions  it  as  a  town  of  great  note. 
It  does  not  occur  either  in  IHolemv  or  Eusebius  and 
Jerome* 

The  ''Frank  Mountain," with  which  Herodium 
has  been  identified,  bears  in  Arabic  the  name  of 
H-FureieUif  a  diminutive  of  the  word  signifying 
Paradise.  The  mountain  has  not  been  ustuilly  as- 
cended by  travellers ;  among  those  who  speak  of 
having  bosn  upon  it  are,  Von  Troilo,  Nan.  Le  Bnm, 
Pococke,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  some  others.  Dr. 
Robinson  (Reaearche*^  vol.  ii.  pp.  169 — 175),  whose 
account  has  been  here  followed,  describes  it  as  ri^ing 
steep  and  round,  precisely  like  a  volcanic  cone,  but 
truncated.  The  height  above  the  ba>e  cannot  be 
less  than  from  300  to  400  feet,  and  the  ba.se  itself 
has  at  least  an  equal  elevation  above  the  bottom  of 
Wady  Urtds  in  the  SW.,  towanis  which  there  is  a 
more  general  descent.  There  are  traces  of  terraces 
around  tlie  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  not  higher  up; 
nor  is  there  any  road  to  the  top  ur  fosse  upon  the  S., 
as  described  by  Pococke  (  Trav.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  42, 
fol.).  The  top  of  the  mountain,  constituting  a  circle 
of  750  feet  in  circumference,  is  inclosed  by  the 
ruined  walls  of  a  circular  fortress,  built  of  hewn 
stones  of  a  good  size,  with  four  massi^'e  round 
towers  standing  at  each  one  of  the  caitiinal  points. 
Either  the  ruin.H  have  formed  a  inoiiiid  round  the 
cireumfereuce,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  inclosure 
was  once  excavated ;  it  is  now  considerably  deeper 
than  the  circumference.  The  tower  upon  the  E.  is 
not  so  thoroughly  destroyed  as  the  rest,  and  in  it  a 
magazine  or  cistern  may  ^till  be  seen.  The  present 
name  of  the  '*  Frank  Mountain"  is  known  only 
among  the  Franks,  and  is  founded  on  a  report  that 
this  post  was  maintained  by  the  Cm^ade^B  for  40 
yean  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  but  the  silence  of 
the  historians  of  the  Cru.««ades,  and  the  small  size  of 
the  position,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
legend  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  a.d.  1483, 
the  story  first  appears,  in  Felix  Fabri  {EvagzUoi-ium: 
de  Monie  Rama  et  ejus  Oppido  JortusiinOt  vol.  ii. 
pp.  335 — 337),  and  has  been  repeated  under  dif- 
ferent forms  by  subsequent  travellers. 

An  earlier  mention  of  this  mountain  than  the 
times  of  Herod,  or  indeed  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scriptnres,  cannot  be  a'Hiumed  with  any  certainty. 
Pococke  has  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  the 
Beth-Haccerem  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (vi.  I), 
where  the  children  of  Benjamin  were  ^  to  iset  up  a 
sign  of  fire."  while  they  blew  the  trumpets  in  Tekoa. 
Jerome  {Comm.  in  Jer,  vi.  1)  also  says  that  there 
was  a  village  called  Bethacharma,  situated  on  a 
mountain  between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem.  If  Beth- 
ACCARBM  was  indeed  succeeded  by  the  fortress  and 
city  of  Herod,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Jerome,  who 
usually  employs  the  Greek  names  by  preference, 
should  here  and  elsewhere  make  no  allusion  to  the 
more  important  Herodium.  (ReUnd,  Palaettina^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  820;  Von  Raumer,  PaldtHnOy  pp.  220— 
464 ;  Ritter,  Frdkunde^  vol.  xv.  pt.  i.  pp.  617 — 
624;  Hirt.  Ueber  die  Bout  Herodts  dta  Grots. 
Abhandder  BerL  Akad.  1816-1817,  p.  5.) 

2.  Another  fortress  of  the  ^a^)e  name  was  built 
by  Herod  on  a  mountain  towards  the  Arabian  fron- 
tier (t^  irpibs  ^ApoBiatf  hpti :  Joseph.  ^.  y.  i.  21. 
§  10),  not  **  of  Arabia,"  as  Dr.  Robinson  (^Researches^ 
ml  ii.  p.  173)  says.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERuCXPOLIS  ('HM^r  wdKis  or  Hfx6,  StraK 
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zvi.  759,  768,  xtS.  803,  804:  Arrian,  Exp,  AUx, 
iii.  5,  nL  80 ;  JoMpb.  AnL  Jud,  iL  7.  |  5 ;  Plin. 
T.  9.  §  1 1,  tL  32.  f  33:  MeU,  iiu  8;  Stepl.  B.9.V.; 
PtoL  ii.  I.  §  6,  IT.  15.  §  54),  a  city  esftt  of  the 
Delta,  sitoated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Royal  Canal 
which  connected  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  Al« 
though  not  immediatelj  upon  the  coast,  but  nearly 
doe  N.  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  Heroopolis  was  of  suf- 
ficient importance,  as  a  trading  station,  to  confer 
its  name  upon  the  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  ('HpoMnro- 
Xlnis  iciSAvor,  Ptol.  v.  17.  §  1)  which  runs  up  the 
Egyptian  mainland  as  far  as  AninoS  (Suet)  (ir^A- 
vol  'HpAttv).  (The'tphrant.  HUL  Plant  iii.  8.) 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Heroopolites  or 
Aninoites.  (Orelli,  Inser.  LaL  no.  516.)  The 
rains  of  Heroopolis  are  still  visible  at  Abu-Keytcheid. 
(Champollian.  LEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.)    [W.  B  D.] 

JlRROOPOLrTES     SINUS.       [Hbboopous; 
AitABicim  Sinus,  p.  183,  a.] 

HfiRPEDITA'NI.     [Maubktaicxa]. 

HERULI,  ERULI,  AERULl  (*EpovAoi,'EpouAm, 
AtpovKot,  also  "EAovpot,  "EXovpoi,  and  AXkoupot; 
Etym.  Mag.  «.  v.  *£Aovpo(),  a  German  tribe  first 
mentioned  among  the  Gothic  nations  when  these  latter 
had  established  themselves  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Enzine,  in  the  reigns  of  Gallienas  and  Claudius. 
(TrebelL  Poll.  GaUien.  13,  Claud.  6,  12.)  Zoedmus 
(L  41)  calls  them  Scytliians  Until  that  time  the 
Heruli  had  been  independent,  and  were  only  allied 
with  the  GothH;  but  Hennanric,  the  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  after  defeating  them  in  a  bloody  battle, 
reduced  them  to  the  oonditiim  of  subjects.  ( Jomand. 
de  /Ze6.  Get  43.)  The  country  on  the  Euxine  was 
not  the  original  seat  of  the  Heruli,  any  more  than 
it  was  the  original  country  of  the  Goths;  and  this 
is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that,  not  long 
afterwards,  Heruli  together  with  Chaviones  invaded 
the  western  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  appa- 
rently settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Batavi; 
for,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  they  are  mentioned 
together  with  Batavi  as  engaged  in  the  aervioe  of 
Rome  against  the  Alemanni.  (Amm.  Marc  xz.  4, 
zzv.  10,  zzvii.  I,  8.)  Afterwards  we  find  them 
even  fighting  in  Britain;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
700  Heruli  who  with  their  ships  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Galicia  and  Cantabria,  were  adventurous  descend- 
ants of  the  Heruli  who  had  crossed  over  into  Bri- 
tain. (Mamert.  Paneg.  Maxim,  6,  7 ;  Amm.  Marc 
zzvii.  1,  8;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Epist  viii.  9.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Huns  invaded  Europe  from  the  east, 
the  Heruli  established  in  the  north  of  the  Euzine,  in 
conjunction  with  other  tribes,  as  the  Turcilingi  and 
Rugii,  joined  AtUUi  (Paul.  Disci,  ffitt  Miae.  p.  97) 
and  followed  his  army  into  Gaul:  but  subsequently 
the  Heruli  allied  themM?Ives  with  other  German 
tribes,  and  assisted  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Huns;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tnrciliugi,  Sciri, 
and  Rngii,  and  commanded  by  Odoaoer,  who  is 
styled  king  of  the  Heruli,  they  overthrew,  in  a.  d. 
476,  the  Western  empire.  (Jomand.  46,  50;  Paul. 
Diac  Hitt.  Longob,  i.  19.)  After  the  power  of  the 
Huns  was  broken,  about  A.  D.  480,  a  large  body  of 
Heruli  established  a  considerable  empire  on  the  Da- 
nube, or  rather  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Thei$s^ 
as  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Rugii,  Longobai-di,  and  Gepidae.  The  second  of 
these  tribes,  however,  soun  became  subject  to  the 
Heruli.  (  Viia  S.  Severini,  24;  Prucop.  B.  G.  ii.  14.) 
The  great  pnwer  of  the  Heruli  in  those  parts  is  at- 
tested  by  the  fact  that  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth, 
Mlidt«d  their  alliance  against  the  Fnuiks,  deoliuring 
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their  king  bla  son  in  anna.  (Cairiod  Var.  iB.  S,  fv. 
2.)  But  about  ▲.  D.  512  the  Longobardi,  impatioift 
to  bear  the  rule  of  the  HeniU  any  kni|^,  rose  m 
arms  against  them,  and  almost  destraycd  them.  Tlw 
survivors,  after  wandering  about  for  some  time,  tvned 
southward,  where  some  received  settlements  widua 
the  Roman  dominions;  while  others,  disdaining,  it  is 
said,  to  aerie  the  protection  of  the  Ea^ile^l  cmprviv 
migrated  northward,  and  established  themselTes  ia 
Scandinavia.  (Prooop.  B.  G.  ii.  14,  15; 
de  Reb.  Gtt  12.)  Thoie  Heruli  who  bad 
cetved  settlements  in  lower  Pannonia  remained  a 
dangerous  and  unruly  honle,  in  consequence  of  whidi 
they  were  severely  chasti.oed  by  the  emperors  Ana- 
stasins  and  Justinian,  under  the  latter  of  wboia  tbef 
adopted  the  Christian  religiim.  Abuut  the  anna 
time  they  murdered  their  own  king  Ochon,  and  then 
petitioned  Justinian  to  appoint  anotlier  Idng,  wfaila 
they  addrssaed  a  similar  request  to  their  brethren  ia 
Souodinavia.  Justinian  gave  them  a  king  Soartaa, 
and  soon  after  Todasius  was  recommended  by  tba 
Scandinavian  Heruli.  After  the  expuUion  of  Soar- 
tua,  the  greater  part  of  these  Pannunian  Heruli,  led 
on  by  Todasius,  emigrated  and  joined  the  Gepidae ; 
but  a  minority  remained  behind  arid  faithful  to  tba 
empire,  so  tliat,  in  the  war  against  the  Gepidae,  Ha> 
ruli  were  arrayed  against  Heruli.  Henceforth 
fierce  warrion  distinguished  themselves  in  Uie 
of  the  Eastern  empire  against  the  Ostrogoths  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  wars  which  were  carried  oa 
at  that  time  in  Asia  and  Africa.  (Procop.  B,  G.  n. 
11.  13,  22,  iii.  13.  iv.  26,  28,  31.  B,  Pen.  L  IS» 
14,  ii.  24,  25,  B.  VandaL  u.  4,  17.)  During  these 
ware  the  Heruli  were  distinguished  for  their  bold- 
nesa  and  bravery;  but  their  habits  and  customa  ap- 
p  ar  to  have  been  of  a  very  barbarous  character,  for 
they  are  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  aged  and  the 
sick,  that  they  might  not  be  a  burden  upon  the 
othoB,  and  to  have  required  of  every  widow  to  maka 
away  with  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband. 

In  regard  to  the  country  originally  inhabited  fagr 
the  Heruli,  before  they  appeared  in  the  north  of  tlw 
Black  Sea,  nothing  satisfiKt<»y  can  be  aaid.  Jor- 
nandes  b  inclined  to  believe  them  to  have  oome,  lika 
the  Gotha,  from  Scandinavia;  while,  aoeording  te 
Mainertinus  {Paneggr.  Maxim,  4)  and  Sidoaiiia 
ApoUinaris  (^Ep.  viii.  9),  it  would  teem  that  their 
original  abodes,  like  those  of  the  Goths,  were  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  of  the  Vistola.  They 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  unsettled  hordes,  and  to 
have  sought  warlike  occupations  wherever  they  were 
to  be  found ;  henoe  they  appear  in  the  naoat  dii>tant 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  month  of  tba 
Danube  to  that  of  the  Rhine:  they  probably  did  not 
acquire  the  character  of  a  compact  nation  until  they 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Thtim. 
(Comp^  Latham,  EplUg.  to  Tac  Genu  pp^  xetv. 
fol.)  [L.  &] 

HESBON  CE<rc«Uir.  LXX,  Heiydi.;  'E^^fC^, 
Euseb.  Onom. :  Etk.  *E^o^e€«Sr,  *Zfff9€mwa,  Jwdiik, 
V.  15;  Xao^  Xmrx^;  1  Maec  ▼.  26,  36: 
HeMn,  HlitbAa),  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hebrews,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  parallel  with  Jencho^ 
nearly  midway  between  the  rivirs  Jabbok  and  Amoa. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Moabitea,  but  bad  been 
wrested  from  them  by  their  northern  na|i^bonre  the 
Amorites  a  short  time  before  the  arrivid  of  the  l»- 
raelites  from  Aegypt.  {NmmherB,  zxL  23 — ^26;0Qmpk. 
Ewald,  Geseh.  da  Volke$  Ifrad,  vol.  ii  ^  212.) 
At  that  time  it  waa  the  capital  of  Sihoo,  tba 
ritiab  chkrfbun  who  *<  reigned  in  Hflabb(Mi.*(iVa 
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txl  86;  DeuL  ii.  9;  Josh.  iu.  10.)  It  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  (^Numbers,  xxxiL  37 ;  Josh.  xiii. 
17);  bet,  as  it  was  on  the  coufines  of  Gad,  is  somo- 
times  assigned  to  the  latter  tribe  {Jff»L  zxi.  39 ; 
1  Chnm,  vt.  81).  When  the  ten  tribes  weie  carried 
off,  He«bun  feil  into  Uie  handn  of  the  Moabites,  and 
is  mentioned  by  the  prophet:^  in  their  denunciations 
airaiust  tliat  people.  (/«.  xv.  4:  Jen  xlviii.  2, 34, 45.) 
Under  king  Alexander  JannaeuH  it  wiui  again  reck- 
oned as  a  Jewish  oi^.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  15.  §  4.) 
Ptoleinj  (v.  17)  mentions  it  under  the  name  Ksbuta 
('E<f futfra),  ana  the  *' Arabes  Eiibonitae  "  ofPlinj 
(v.  12)  miLst  be  referred  to  this  place.  Eusehins 
and  Jerume  ((Mom.)  speak  of  it  as  a  place  of  some 
consequence  in  their  day,  under  the  name  of  lilsbus 
('Ea^ous),  at  a  distance  of  20  M.  P.  from  the  rirer 
Jordan.  There  b  a  coin  of  the  empen>r  Nero,  witli 
the  epigraph  HE£BA,  tlie  type  a  female  figure 
with  a  cmwn  and  ]Mhn.  (Mionnet,  Supplenteaty  vul. 
viii.  p.  387.)  But  the  best  known  are  tlie  owns  of 
Caracalla,  with  the  type  a  temple  of  Astarte,  or  a 
<'  Deiu  Lunus"  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  the  epi- 
graph ECBOT.  (Eckhel,  Tol.  lit.  p.  503;  Mionnet, 
Tol.  V.  p.  585.)  It  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Eparchies 
of  Arabia  mider  thenaineof  "^afovr.  (ReUind,  NoiiL 
Vet.  Ecelfs,  p.  218).  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Uie- 
rocles,  though  a  ir6\is  *Z<r€QWTW¥  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Under  the  name 
of  Chotban  it  liecame  the  metropolis  of  EUBelka, 
(Abdl-fedi,  Tab,Sifr,  p.  11.) 

The  r^on  of  the  Wadjf  HeAan  was  first  visited 
in  modem  times  by  Seetzen  (Zach's  Monail.  Corr. 
xviii.  p.  431),  then  by  BurkharUt  (TVav.  p.  365), 
and  afterwanls by  Irby  and  Mangles  {Trav.  p. 471). 
These  hitter  writers  speak  of  the  **  ruins  as  uninter- 
esting, and  the  only  pool  they  saw  too  insignificant " 
for  the  **  fish'pcmds "  famous  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
(CafU.  vii.  4.)  Near  the  tent  Tillage  of  HutboM  are 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Hesbon,  where  there  are  some 
wells  excavated  in  the  rock,  a  mined  castle,  and  a 
large  cistern,  whidi  only  requires  to  be  cleared  of 
the  rultbish  to  be  still  avaikble.  (Chesney,  Easped. 
EttpknU.  vol.  i.  p.  516.) 

(Rt'land,  Paifttina.  tuI.  ii.  p.  720;  Rneenrnflller, 
Handbuck  der  Bibl.  Alt.  vol  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  266;  Von 
Raunier,  Paiastma,  p.  253;  Winer,  Bibtitcke*  Real- 
todrterbuch,  t.  v.;  Bitter,  Erdkmde^  vol.  xv.  pp. 
1 1 4. 1 43,  574,  &f. )  [E.  B.  J.J 

HESi^E'KIA.    [ITAUA.] 

HESPE'KIDES  or  HE'SPERIS  CE<nrfp(8c9,  'Zff- 
iTfpJs),  afterwards  BERENrCE  (BcpcK^:  JBm 
Ghazif  Ru.),  the  westeramost  city  of  the  Gyrenaic 
Pentapolis,  stood  just  outside  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  on  a  promontory  called  Pseudopenias, 
and  near  the  river  Lathon.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  fancy  which  found  the  fabled 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  fertile  terraces  of 
Cyrenaica;  andScylax  duttinctly  mentiMis  the  gardens 
and  t)ie  lake  of  the  liettperides  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  we  also  find  a  people  called  Hesperidae,  or,  as 
Herudr>tus  names  them,  Euesperidaa.  Its  historical 
importance  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  it  was  then  named  Berenice  after  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  111.  Euergete;'.  It  had  a  large  population 
of  Jews.  (Strab  xvii.  p.  836;  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  v. 
5;  Solin.  27,  54;  Ammian.  Marc.  xxiL  16;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  'EiTTfpiy;  Hierucles,  p.  733,  where  the  name  is 
BtpoviKJi;  Stadiasm.  p.  446,  Btprucis;  /tin.  Ant.  p. 
67,  Beronice;  Tab.Peut.,  Bemidde;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  4, 
viii.  15.  §  3.)  Having  been  greatly  reduced  by  that 
decline  of  anmnercial  importance  and  those  ravages 
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of  the  barbarians  which  were  so  severely  felt  by  all 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  [Cyrbnaica],  it  was 
fortified  anew  by  Justinian,  who  also  adorned  it  with 
baths.  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  vi.  12.)  Its  name  is  some- 
times as  an  epithet  for  Cyrenaica,  in  the  form  of 
the  adjective  Berenicis.  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  249 ;  Lucan, 
ix.  524:  Beecliev,  Delia  Cella,  Pacho,  Biirth.)  [P.S.] 

HESPK'KIDUM  HOKTI.     [HKaPKRiDBsO 

HESPEltlDUM  LACUS.     [Hbspkkid]E8.J 

HE'SPERIS.     [Hkspkridbs.] 

HESPETllUM  PKOMONTORIUM.     [Libta.J 

HESSUS  CH(r<r<$s:  Eth.^'Matnoi),  a  town  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  on  the  rofid  to  Naupactus.  Its  exact  site  if 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  represented  by  the  Eel* 
lenic  remains  at  Vitkari  or  Polypdrtu,  (Thic.  iii. 
101 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  Td.  ii. 
p.  620.) 

HKTRICULUM.    [Brottii.] 

HETRU'RIA.    [Etruria.] 

HEXI.     [Saxxtamum.] 

HIBE'RNIA.     [iKRNB.] 

HICE'SIA.    [Akomak  Insular.] 

Hl'EKA  ('Ifpd),  the  name  of  several  islands. 

1.  One  of  the  Aegatef.     [Aeoates,  No.  1.] 

2.  One  of  the  Aeolian  or  Liparaean  islands. 
[Aeoliar  Insular.] 

3.  An  island  close  to  Calaureia,  to  wlilch  it  is 
now  united.     [Calaurbia.] 

4.  A  small  island  between  Thera  and  Tbensia 
[Thera.] 

HI  ERA  SYCAMINUS  i*Uf^  Xwcdfupot,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  74;  ItvKOfivot,  Philostrat,  Vit.  ApolL  vi. 
2;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  /L  Anton,  p^  162).  the  south- 
ern frontier  town  of  the  Regio  Dodecaschoenus. 
[Abthiopia.]  The  ishind  Tachompso  had  been 
die  original  boundary ;  but  the  Romans  extended  it 
southward  to  Hiera>ycaminos.  Here  ApoUonius  of 
Tyana  (Philcetrat.  L  e.)  found  one  of  those  African 
markets  in  wliich  wares, — gold,  linen,  ivory,  and 
gums,  — are  exposed  fur  sale,  while  the  buyers  and 
sellers  kept  apart  from  each  other  until  each  party 
had  deposited  a  satisfactory  equivalent.  Hiera 
Sycaminos  is  now  probably  represented  by  Weuijf 
Maharrakah,  where  the  ruins  of  a  temple  are  still 
visible.  The  distance  between  Syene,  the  N.  bound- 
ary  of  this  district,  and  Wady  Maharrakah  (720 
stades  ■■12  scboeni  »  90  miles),  fevours  this  sup- 
position.    Lat  22°  N.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIERA'CON  {fL  Anton,  p.  167)  or  THERA- 
CON  {Not  Imp.\  was  a  castle  of  Upper  Egypt,  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Here,  in  Roman 
times,  was  quartered  the  cohors  prima  of  the  Lusita- 
nian  auxiliaries.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between 
the  W.  extremity  of  Mons  Alabastrites  and  the  city  of 
Lyoopolis,  lat.  27°  15'  N.  Hieracon  (*I*pcUo»y  iro^if, 
Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  36)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Hiera- 
compolis  ('IcpdjcwK  v<(Atf,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  817),  which 
was  S.  of  Thebes,  ]mL  25°  5'  N.,  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Eileithuia.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIERATOLIS  ('lepivoAtt:  Eih.  *UpairoKlrrit). 
1.  A  considerable  town  in  Phrygia,  situated  uixm  a 
height  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Maeander,  about 
five  miles  north  of  Laodiceia,  and  on  the  road  from 
Apameia  to  Sardis.  It  was  probably  fuuiided  by  the 
Greeks,  though  we  have  no  record  of  tlie  time  or 
circumstances  of  its  foundation.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  warm  springs  and  its  Plutonium,  to  which 
two  circumstances  it  appears  to  have  owed  its 
sanctity.  The  warm  springs  formed  stalactites  and 
incmstatioiis.  (Strab.  xiii.  pi  629;  Vitmv.  viii.  3») 
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The  PlaMDinn  wu  ■  daep  cste  with  ■  bulkw 
spoiling,  frum  which  m  mrpfaiLic  nponr  uvh,  which 
praHHwd  UT  one  wha  inhaled  it,  wilh  the  uaption 
of  liie  Gilli,  who  an  laid  to  have  nceiTed  no  injary 
rnm  il*.  but  it  appein  to  hive  lost  iti  poiKHuii^  in- 
flutnn  in  the  titii?  i.fAniiniiinu*.  (Smb.  1.  r^;  Plin. 
■i.  93.  «.  95;  Di»n  Ca.'o^  liviii.  37 ;  Amm.Uarc  uiii. 
6.)  TJiaKattn  rfUienpaJii  wen  Dinch  dhI  fbr 
drcinp.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  630.)  Amone  Ibe  deilita  wor- 
■hi[ip«]  in  IIifnpidi.sth«G«t  Moihorof  theGodsia 
apeciallT  umed.  (Plin.  iL  93.  e.  99.)  Tbtn  wu  a 
Clm^ian  churdi  in  Ihi.  lown  »  earl;  u  tha  linie 
of  St.  fauL  ICaloa,  i>.  la)  At  a  later  time  it 
cbinMdtlietilleafmelrupaliiof Fhrrgia.  (Hinwle^ 
f.  665,  with  Wtaulioi;'>  nutcii.)  It  wai  tbo  turiti 
nlace  </  the  pbilntuplMr  Epictetus.     The  minn  of 

called  Pamlmi-hiieuL  They  are  of  cunaidenitile 
extent,  and  have  been  liiited  and  deacribed  bj  eereral 
mwleni  tntellen.wha  have  abw  notiwdlha  italactilea 
and  incniitHtirmii  mMiIianed  hj  Stnbo.  Chandler 
Kpeaki  rf  a  cliS'  aa  cma  entirt  iacnutaiion,  and  d*. 
•ciibea  it  aa  ^  an  immenM  fmun  cascade,  the  larface 
waTj,  aa  of  wator  at  once  fixed,  or  in  ita  headloo^ 
oimni  enildfnlj  petrified."  (See  the  Traveli  of  Po- 
wke,  Chandler,  Arundell,  Leake,  Uamiltoo.    and 
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i  A  dly  of  Cilida,  known  onlf  from  coin*,  fn 
which  bowtier  we  learn  that  it  wai  eitualod  npi 
the  rirer  Py mmiu  (^iptnXlrmi'  rir  w^  t^  " 
^itur:  ■"  below).  Th«  nirna  of  ihie  tity  ia  alwa 
~^—-  "'  ---  ■■5,wbiIo  that  ofPlirycia  ia  Hier 


P'* 


,   .   .  wrilera,  Eckhel  COI 

Jecium  that  it  in  a  man  nont  naoie,  and  that  it 
perhafs  the  same  plaoo  aa  MqtaTstu.  ainco  wb  Gi 
tipon  the  fuins  of  the  latter  Miya/iaiii  tw*  'p 
TT  nvpo^.     {Eckhel,  Tol.  iiL  p.  S7.) 


HTERATOLIS  ('l.(^  wi\i,\  the  "  S«i:i«i  City* 
sf  C.rrrtiBtica  in  Sjria,  ailualtti  on  tha  high  rwd 
from  Anliuch  to  Ueaofntainia,  24  U.  P.  to  the  W.  of 
the  Euphulo  and  36  U.  P.  to  the  SW.  of  Zeugma 
(/■mt.  Tab.),  SJ  days'  journej  from  Berwa,  and  .1 
dajrj'  fnnn  Aiitiui  h  (iloBini.  iii.  12). 

Hicnpulii,  or  HierojuUs  m  it  ia  called  alwa^a  on 
cam  and  in  Stepliaiiiu  of  Bjiaiitiam,  obtained  its 
Hellenic  name  frqu  Seleucoi  Nicator  (Aalian,  B.  A. 
KiL  8),   owing  to  tb>  drc<iin>>.nn  of  Bambtck 


«-*%" 


>hip  of  the  "  Syrian  gialjm* 
Aatarle,  or  parwnification  of  the  paaaiva  powaia  td 
Natan,    (Lucian,  d(  fta  ^.  c  i.) 

"  Bambfoea  quae  alio  minina  HicnpcJia  Toratar; 
Sjria  Tenj  Ui^rof>.  Ibi  prodigiova  Atargatia,  Gi*eda 
aulemDemto  dicta, colitar."  Plin.  t.  19.  &iUi|;(arf 
Joc)  hia  in  hli  text  "  Hab<«.-  which  u  iba  oorrvt 
raiding,  ukd  appcan  in  Ibe  Orieolal  to^a  ~  Hns- 
bedj-'(J.ubtrt,(;ca9.if£ifrut,n>Li>.  pi>.  138,  155). 
"  Manbepija,"  "  Hanbe!>jam''(t^biilten.  Vila  Salad^), 
'-Uenba,'  "Uanba"  (Schultnu,  /sda  Gaoyr ), 
"  ManbsKJ'  (Ab&-l-fsdi,  Jai  Sfr.  p  1S3).  and  the 
mgdvn  name  KanI  Bo-iJkkJi*,  or  B^ik  UmmMi. 
Under  the  SeknciitBe,  fmo  ita  oentnl  fBatioo  be- 
Kvean  Antioch  and  Selenccia  us  the  delt^  uf  tin 
Tigris,  it  became  a  gmX  emporinm.  Strabo  (itI 
p.  718)  has  given  an  inlereatinft  account  of  the  paa- 
aago  (^  the  canvana  {mai  Sjtia  to  Seleuccia  and 
Babylooj  Ibe  cunfuiai  uf  Edoaia  and  HienpUia  k 
un  error  prt^blj  or  Ibe  tnnKriber  (cmp.GniBkanl, 
ad  Joe.).  Crauiu  plundeieil  tb*  ricb  trmple  of  the 
l^oddeaa,  who  presided  orw  tbe  elemenbi  tM  nj 


tlie  U 


>D  es,  which  il 

uiloe.    And  il 

(Pint, 


leiied' 


^  17.) 


!venl  d  . 


ip« 
lowiigb 


Under  Coutantine,  Uienpnlia  benmc  Ibe  cajiilal 
Ftlienew  province Eupliistcii.is.(lial>LCfeVK.liiL 
_.  317.)  Julian,  in  bis  Posian  aiinf«ign,  appdntad 
Hierapolis  ai  the  nndeivotu  for  tbe  Kunun  traofia 
""'  "  ''  ''  paiiaaf^  oftlfc  Enphratea.  Be  haa  p'rim 
if  his  ttiarcb  to  it,  which  toi:^  np  fi^ 
dafs,  in  a  letter  lu  Lihaiiios  (Ep.  uiii.).  and  i«- 
'lied  there  three  dajs.  at  ilie  buue  cf  Si>Faur,  a 
iDgDi.hed  pupil  of  lamblicbui       At  Hinpulk 

a.  §  6)  lias  10  carefullj  ifconled,  taik  pbcc  al  fak 
entrance  into  tbe  town.  (Conp.  Gibbon,  c  xzi*.;  Le 
Bean,  Bom  Empirr,  vol.  iii.  p.  S8.) 

With  the  «■    ■■■  ■  -".--      — 


•vered  it 


IgHBO 


loot  ita  aplendour  and  TDs^iiibL-vure  bj  tbe  dtfwn&Jt 
of  tlie  old  wonhip  (a.d.  540).  Bui«.  wbe  com- 
Dianded  daring  the  afaence  of  Bcliaarioi  is  Ibe  EaM. 
»ntraled  bin  tbms  at  Uierspolia.  bat  it  odIj 
iped  being  pillaged  by  Cbwroes  by  the  pajinnit 
oftnbntc.  (Pn>oap.B.aii.6i   Gibboa, e. xbL ;  Lc 
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intioductian  of  the  lilk-wonn  fnnn  the  kjot;  mncli 
cnriims  informatioa  on  this  point  will  be  foond  in 
Bitter  (Er^tmdt,  to),  x.  pp.  lO&e~10GSX 

Tbe  ruin,  of  Ihi)  city  wen  first  discorertd  a.-d 
described  by  Manndnll  (./vKrwif.  p  2(H)  ud  by 
Pac<>cke(7'rae.  voLii.  pt.  L  p.  166).  Bat  it  WM 
not  lill  the  period  of  Colmei  Chqnrj^g  Kxpediiion 
that  the  poeition  was  accurately  fixed. 

A(  a  dlslance  .if  IB  miles  W.  by  S.  of  tbe  |awu:t 
of  A'aJ'-al-ei>-r;m,  at  about  600  feet  ab«e  the  Ea- 
phrates,  tlie  rains  of  Hierapdia  occoi^  the  ccotn  if 
a  rocky  plain,  when,  by  its  iaolated  poailiofi,  tbe  eilj 
moat  not  cnl]r  have  been  depitTnl  of  nuuung  water, 
bn(  likewise  of  every  advantage  which  wat  likely  W 
male  and  prcMrve  a  pbM  uf  iiiipoetaiMB. 


RIERAPYTMA. 

Somtmiiwdiniwqiuii  (nil  nqnan  Sinetnis  tmiwt, 
■riih  tfaonmuDiDf  IlstDiTuuDding;  wmlLi  uidditcheB, 
nuk  tbs  limilB  of  the  Miulim  dij,  nithin  Khich 
ira  four  Urge  r 


i|r  otLfr  ' 

■II  unpolis  ind  Iwo  inn| 

Uf  tba  anwlkr.   lli> 


na,  the  Kittcred  mini  at 

icUnn  and  portinni  of 
,  litlla 


fmcral  oomptred  wilh  tb«  Urgfr.  wl 

been  1hiti)ribeS;riMl"QllKnuf'Hunn.''   Amon); 

iniisiii*  trchilrctun,  nut  nnlike  Ibc  A^7ptiui,  and 
1 1  urchea  tbrm  on*  aide  oT  k  squn  |iav«d  court, 
enr  which  an  BCuIlnrd  the  ilufU  of  columDi  and 
caj^tala  displaTin;!  ll^e  Inriu. 

A  liltk  mj  hi  i  be  W.  of  the  nlta  Uwn  ia  an 
eilentiva  necropolia.  which  conltiiH  manj  Turtish, 
wilh  wme  Pagan,  Seljukian,  wid  Sjriae  toinbs  j  ths 
lut  baring  «i>ie  alnmt  illtgitde  iniicriptiaiw  in  Ih* 
ancient  character.  (Cheuia;,  Exptd.  EupltraL 
ToLL  II.51S.}  HienpoKi  wal  the  ecdemutical 
Dietropolig  of  the  prorinw  Euphraiensis.  (M«le, 
Hit*,   of  Eait.  Churtk.  tol,  i.    p.  13*.) 

Kckhd  (n>L  iii.  p-  USI)  luu  noiiced  the  hct, 
that  tba  ohiu  of  HirripoLis  copj  th*  tjpa  of  iIium 
nt  Antioch  :  the)'  an  Seleucid,  aulononioQi,  and  im- 
Berial,  ranoiiuE  from  Traian  to  the  tidec  and  jounger 
JSilip.  [E.B.J.] 

HIERAPYTNA  {■l.p<l«««.  Strab.  ii.  p.  440, 
X.  pp.  478,  475;  F!in.  [y,  30  :  'I'pk  nvrn.  Plol. 
iii.  17.  g  4.  when  Mine  MSS.  have  'UfA  ntrfn; 
6tf^.  B.;  Inacrip.  op.  Grnter,  p.  595;  'Upiimliw, 
BiooCan.ixiTi.Si  Hiifwcl.'Upinitra,Sladiam.i 
Hien,  PnL  To*.),  a  town  of  Crete,  of  which  Slrabo 
(J^e.)aaji  that  it  (toad  in  the  nanowcat  put  of  iho 
(aland,  oppoute  Minn.  Hieraprina,  according  to 
the  CoMl-daBcriber.  was  180  ibutia  from  Biennos, 
which  »Kttia  wilh  the  diatance  of  SO  M.  P.  aiiiiga«l 
to  it  bj  the  Peulinger  Table.  It  wu  a  town  of 
grwt  ant  qnilj,  and  ita  foundation  wm  aaeribed  to 
the  l3oi7bant*»(  it  bora  the  mccaaiive  namea  rf 
Cjrba,  Pjina,  Camiraa,  and  HierapjUia.  (SUab.  p. 
473  1  Stcph.  B.  J.  B.)  From  an  inscriplion  pre- 
■ened  among  the  Oiford  marbla,  it  appear*  Ihut 
tba  Hierapjlniana  wen  ^t  one  lima  allied  wilh  the 
neifrhbourinic  citj  of  Prianaua.  (Blkkb,  Corp.  /h- 
tirip.  Graae.  n.  8956;  Hiick,  KrtUt,  voL  iii.  p. 
478.)  Tr»»s  of  thia  cilj  haie  been  (bund  at  the 
KaitiU  of  Bieripttra.  (Paiblej,  Troe.  toI.  i.  p. 
171.)  There  are  both  antawmoda  and  iroptr^ 
coini  bdnging  la  Hienl^tiuil  the  iTinbol  on  the 
exmer  ii  gtoanllj  a  palm  trw  (Eckbel,  toL  iL  p. 
»I8.)  [K.B.J.] 


HIERASUS  FL.  ('l^nnu,  Ptol,  iii.  8.  §  4),  a 
rinr  of  Dacta,  whieb  baa  been  UentiOad  witb  the 
TuKjUtTtn  (jiaforrit,  Herod,  ir.  4S ;  Scha^ik, 
AIav..^Il.nd.Lp.K)e).  ParhapatbeTirermnrcalled 
BtTtt.  [E.  ft  B.] 

HlF.RA'TISO'po''",  Arrian.  fad  c  89),  a  town 


Mmging 
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a  the  prorinc*  of  Peiri*,  00 


loss 

lel  (nm  a  rifar  in  the  neighbour* 


hood.    The  wbok  c 

bourhond  appeara  lo  have  been  a  peninaula,  and  to 

i.  Dol  sm;  to  Hi  ito  exact  poailion;  hut  it  c.«1d 
(bave  been  brfnxn  the  mDdeni.dhwUr.  (Vm- 
iit,  Vof.  of  Xrartkut,  voL  L  p.  3Sa)  [ V.] 

HIEKICVS.    [jKKiCHa] 

UltKOMIAX.      [JURDANU.] 

HIEUON  ACBON  C'ltpb'  tximi  SacniiD  Pro- 

jnturiom).  in  Irtluid,  menlioned  bj  Plolein;  (iii. 

S.  §  6)  a«  tha  anuth  easlarn  point  of  the  island^ 

~inuore  PoM.  [R.  Q.  L.J 

HIEKO'FOLIS.    [HtsKAFOUB.] 

HIEHUSO'LVMA.    [jKiiuaAi.ui.1 

U11.LEV10'NI':S,  a<'cwlinK  lo  Plinj  (it.  37)  Dm 

general  nama  fur  all  the  iubabitanta  of  Si-uidinaTl^ 

The  name  in  not  mentioiMd  bj  Taatna,  wlio  (fiena. 

44,  49)  diiidea  all  tin  inhabilanU  of  SrandinaTJa 

to  tvo  gTonpa,  called  Suionai  and  Sitoaa.     The 

illeiionoa  Form  ona  of  the  gnat  gnupg  into  which 

I  the  German  tribet  were  divided.     (Cump.  Gut- 

«ta.)  [L.  S.] 

UIMELLA,  a  Hier  in  the  conntrj  of  the  SaUneo, 

rationed  b;  Vii^l  in  the  nine  line  with  Caaperia 

and  Foruli.  (Aem.  iii.  714.)     According  to  Vibjoa 

"  qneatar  (p.  II.  Obarlin),  it  wu  «  rirer  in  Uw 

ighboui^ood  of  Gaaperia ;  and   if  Ibia  la  not  a 

tre  haatj  inierence  fn'm  the  line  of  Vrrgil,  wo 

ij  protabl;  ideniif;  it  witb  •  email  itream  called 

la  or  I'Aia,  which  riiai  in  Ibe  monntaina  lo  lb* 

•  the  Tiber  about  ID  miln 


N.ofA>pra,andtallj.in 

bia  river  ia  atill  called  the  /aMtta,  but  Ihia  nam* 
ippeara  to  hare  been  tmknown  to  earlier  topngra- 
lim,  tai  a  perhapa  merelj  a  jricce  of  clauical 
earning.  (Clnrer.  IlaL  p.  6T9j  ButHn,  in  tho 
tin.  d.  /fuL  ml  n.  p.  110.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

Hl'MERA  ('If^iH  :  Eti.  -Imfaioi,  Himerann*, 
bat  the  B4i.  HlDieraena :  near  Termim),  an  Impor- 
tant Greek  citj  of  Iwcilj.  aitnated  on  the  N.  oeait  of 
'  Jand,  at  Ihe  moutb  of  the  river  of  the  aame 
between  Fanormiu  and  Cephaloedinin.  Thu- 
cjdidea  laia  it  waa  the  onl;  Greek  atj  on  tliii  ojaat 
of  Scil^  (vi.  63,  viL  58),  whicb  mnt  hnwcvpr  b« 

Mjlae,  which  waa  aUo  on  Ibe  N.  ooaat,  and  certainlj 
d1  Greek  origin,  being  a  dependencj  of  Zancla  or 
una.  All  aniboriliea  ajpie  that  Hiineia  waa  a 
ij  of  Zande,  but  Thucjdidai  tcUa  na  that,  with 
the  eDiigiaata  from  Zancle.  wbo  wen  of  Chakidia 
erigin,  wen  mingled  a  number  of  Sjraeuaan  eiilea.  Iho 
oonHqoenre  of  which  waa,  thai,  though  the  inslitu- 
liooa  (vJfUfia)  of  the  new  city  wen  Cbalcidic,  it* 
dialect  had  a  miztnie  of  Doric  The  fbandaliaii  of 
Eimera  ia  pUcad  anbHiqunt  to  that  of  Mjlaa  (aa, 
from  their  rvlatira  poeilicu.  might  uaturmilj  hare 
been  oipecteil)  bolh  hj  Stiabo  and  ScymnnB  China  i 
ill  data  ia  not  mentioned  bj  Tbocjdidee,  bat  Dio- 
dora  telle  na  Diit  it  bad  eiiated  340  jeira  at  tbe 
time  of  ila  deatmction  bj  tha  Carthaginiana,  wbicb 
would  fix  iU  flrrt  aettlement  in  B.C.  648.  (Thuc.  ri. 
9  ;  Stnib.  vi.  p.  973  ;  Scjrmn.  Ch.  389  j  Diod.  xiiL 
63  I  Hecat.  fr.  49  ;  Scjl.  p. «.  g  H.)  We  bare  ver7 
little  infonnatidi  as  to  ila  earl;  biilorj  ;  an  eh- 
Bcure  notice  in  ArutMle  (Aiaf.  iL  30),  from  wbicb 
it  appeara  In  hare  al  me  time  fallen  nndrr  the  doml- 
eioii  of  the  tjrant  Phalaria,  bang  tba  onl;  mention 
weBndof  it,  until  aboatB.R.  490,  wbon  it  afforded  ■ 
temporarj  refDg*  to  Scjlbw,  tjnuit  ef  Zanrle,  aftsi 
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Iu8  ezpnlsioii  from  the  bitter  citj  (Herod,  vi.  94). 
Not  loDff  after  this  erent,  Himerm  fell  itoelf  under  the 
yoke  of  a  dmpot  named  Terillns,  who  soo^ht  to  for- 
tify hia  power  bj  contracting  a  close  aUiance  with 
Anaxihu,  at  tlait  time  ruler  both  of  Rh^nm  and 
Zancle.  But  Terilltts  was  unable  to  resist  the  power 
of  Theron,  despot  of  A^jrentum,  and,  being  expelled 
by  him  from  Himera,  had  r  course  to  the  ai«ia>tance 
of  the  Carthaginians,  a  circumstance  which  became 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  first  great  expedition 
of  that  people  to  Sicily,  B.C.  480.  (Id.  Tii.  165.) 
The  magnitude  of  the  annament  sent  under  Hamilcar, 
who  it*  aaid  to  have  Unded  in  Sicily  with  an  army  of ' 
800.000  men,  in  itself  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
conquest  of  Himera  was  rather  the  pretext,  than  the 
object,  of  the  war :  but  it  is  likely  that  the  growing 
power  of  that  city,  in  the  immediate  neighbonrh«¥)d 
of  the  Carthagiuiun  settlements  of  Panormus  and 
fioluM,  h  id  already  given  umbrage  to  the  latter  people. 
Hence  it  wa.s  again»t  Himera  that  the  first  efforts  of 
Hamilcar  were  directed :  but  Themn,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  city  with  all  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand, was  able  to  maintain  its  defence  till  the  arriyal 
ef  0«lon  of  Sri-acuse,  who,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merical inferiority  of  his  forces,  defeated  the  vast 
army  of  tlie  Carthaginians  with  such  slaughter  that 
the  battle  of  Himera  was  r^rarded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  as  worthy  of  coinpariiion  with  the  contemporary 
victory  of  SaUmia.  (Herod  vii.  166. 167  ;  Died.  zi. 
to— 23 :  Find.  Pytk,  i.  152.)  The  same  feeling 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  or  belief,  that  both 
triumphs  were  achieved  on  the  very  same  day.  (He- 
rod. I  e.) 

This  great  victory  left  Theron  in  the  undisputed 
poaaeesion  of  the  sovereignty  of  Himera,  as  well  as  of 
that  of  Agrigentum ;  but  he  appean  to  hare  be- 
stowed his  principal  attention  upon  the  latter  city, 
and  consigned  the  government  of  Himera  to  hia  ton 
Thimsydaetta.  But  the  young  man,  by  his  yiolent 
and  oppressive  rule,  soon  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
dUseiis,  who  in  oonaequence  applied  for  relief  to  Hi- 
•ran  of  Syraco}*,  at  tiiat  time  on  terms  of  hostility 
with  Theron.  The  Syracnaan  despot,  however,  in- 
stead of  lending  assistance  to  the  discontented  party 
at  Himera,  betrayed  tlieir  overtures  to  Theron,  who 
took  signal  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  Hime- 
raeans,  putting  to  death  a  large  number  of  the  disaf- 
HBcted  citisens,  and  driving  others  into  exile.  (Diod. 
zi.  48.)  Shortly  after,  seeing  that  the  city  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  these  severities,  and  that  its  po- 
inilation  was  much  diminished,  he  sought  to  restore 
its  prosperity  by  establishing  there  a  new  body  of 
citizens,  whom  he  collected  from  various  quartern 
The  greater  part  of  these  new  colonists  were  of  Do- 
rian extraction ;  and  though  the  two  bodies  of  citizens 
were  blended  into  one,  and  continued  to  live  harmo- 
niously together,  we  find  that  from  this  period  Hi- 
mera became  a  I>oric  city,  and  both  adopted  the  in- 
stitutions, and  followed  the  policy,  of  the  other  Doric 
states  of  Sicily.  (Id.  xi.  49.)  This  settlement  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  b.g  476*,  and  Himera  ood- 

*  There  is  a  confusion  about  this  date;  for,  though 
Diodorus  relates  the  drcnmstances  in  the  ypar  of 
Phaedon,  01.  LXXVI.  1,  which  would  place  it  in 
B.C.  476,  he  adds  that  the  n«w  colony  subsisted  58 
years,  till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  refer  it  to  the  year  466  B.a  This  last  date 
(which  has  been  inadvertently  adopted  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, /*.  J7.  vol  L  p.  198)  is  dearly  uiooin]«tiUe  with 
!;■•  fiMt  Ibat  Thnw  died  in  b.ol  478. 
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tinned  snlject  to  Theroo  tffl  his  death,  in  472:  bH 
Thrasydaeus  retained  prwMwion  of  th«  soverngsty 
for  a  very  short  time  after  the  deocsse  of  his  &tiier, 
and  his  defeat  by  Hieron  of  Syracose  was  speedily 
followed  by  his  expulsion  both  finom  Agrigcutum  and 
Himera.  (Id.  xi.  53.)  In  bc.  466  we  find  the  Hi- 
meraeans,  in  their  turn,  sending  a  furoe  to  ama»l  the 
Synu'uaans  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Thrar»ybiilas; 
and,  in  the  general  settlement  of  afikin  which  ful- 
lowed  soon  after,  the  exiles  were  allowed  to  retam  to 
Himera,  where  they  appear  to  have  settled  qajerly 
together  with  the  new  dtizens.  (Id.  xi.  68.  76.) 
From  this  period  Diodorus  expresbly  tells  ns  tiot 
Himera  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  firvai  civil 
dissensions  (xi.  49),  and  this  good  garenunetit  must 
have  secured  to  it  no  small  »hare  of  the  prosperity 
wliich  was  enjoyed  by  the  Sidlian  dties  in  genezal 
during  the  succeeding  half  century. 

But  though  we  are  tdd  in  geaeral  terns  that 
the  period  which  elapsed  from  this  re-settleroent  <^ 
Himera   HIl  its  destructiM   by  the  Cartfaagintans 
(b.  c  461 — 408),  was  one  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  only  notices  we  find  of  the  dty  during  this  in* 
terval  refer  to  the  part  it  took  at  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  415.     On  thai 
occasion,  the  Uimeraeans  were  among  the  fine  to 
promise  thdr  support  to  Syracuse:   beoce,  wber 
Kicias  presented  himself  before  their  port  with  the 
Athenian  fleet,  they  altogether  refused   to  rererro 
him  ;  and,  shortly  after,  it  was  at  Himera  that  Gy- 
lippos  knded,  and  from  whence  he  marched  across 
the  island  to  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a  force  com- 
posed in  grest  part  of  Himeraeau  dtixens.     (Time, 
vi.  62,  vii   1,  .'>8  ;  Diod.  xiiL  4,  12.)     A  few  years 
after  this  the  prosperity  of  the  dty  was  brought  to 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  termination  by  the  g;reai  Car- 
thaginian expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  406.     Tboogh 
the  ostennble  object  of  that  armament,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Athenian,  was  the  suppwl  of  the  Seges 
tans  against  thdr  ndghboun,  the  Sdimuitines,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cartha^niaiks  Ansa 
the  first,  entertained  more  extenHive  designs ;  and, 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Selioav  Han- 
nibal, who  commanded  the  expedition,  hastened  to 
turn  his  arms  agdnat  Himera.     That  city  wn!»  iO- 
prepared  f<r  defence ;  its  fortifirations  were  of  littk 
strength,  but  the  dtizens  made  a  despente  rsMs- 
tance,  and  by  a  vigoiuus  sally  inflictfd  semne  kisB 
on  the  Carthaginians.    They  were  at  first  sapportod 
by  a  force  of  about  4000  auxiliaries  firain  Syraciisi^ 
under  the  command  of  Diodes ;  but  that  general  bo- 
came  sdxed  with    a  panic  lear  for  the  aaleiy  ct 
Syracuse  itself,  and  precipitatdy  abandoned  H'T****t 
leaving  tlie  unfortunate  citizens  to  contend  sisicle- 
handed  against  the  Carthaginian  power.    The  result 
could  not  be  doubtful,  and  the  dty  was  soon  taken 
by  storm  :  a  large  pairt  of  the  dtiaens  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  not  less  than  3000  of  them,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  were  put  to  death  in  oold  blaod 
by  Hannibal,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  meroofy  at  his 
grandfather  Hamilcar.    (Diod.  xiiL  59 — 62  ;  Xen. 
IfelL  I  I.  §  37.)     The  city  itself  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed,  its  buil^ngs  razed  to  the  ground,  and  even 
the  temples  themselves  were  not  spared ;  the  Car- 
thaginian general  bdng  evidently  dftaizuos  to  ohlito- 
rate  all  trace  of  a  city  wnose  name  was  asasciated 
with  the  great  defeat  of  his  oonntiymea. 

Diodorus,  who  rebucs  the  total  dcatanKtion  ef 
Himera,  tells  os  expressly  that  it  was  never  nhaill, 
and  that  the  site  remained  uninhabited  down  to  Im 
own  times  (xL  49).    It  iesmi  st  fintn 
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fioQ  with  this  BtateflMOt,  that  he  elvewhtre  indiidw 
the  Hitneneans,  as  well  aa  the  Selincntinee  and 
Agrigentines,  among  the  exiled  citizens  tliat  were 
Allowed  hj  the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage,  in 
B.C.  405,  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  inhabit  their 
own  dties,  on  condition  of  paying  tribate  to  Carthage 
and  not  restoring  their  fortifications.  (Id.  xiii.  1 1 4.) 
And  it  seems  clear  that  many  of  them  at  least 
availed  themselres  of  this  permisiiion,  as  we  find  the 
Himeraeans  sabsequently  mentioned  among  the  states 
that  decUired  in  favour  of  Dionyiiius,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  great  war  with  Carthage  in  b.  c 
397  ;  though  th«iy  quickly  returned  to  ihe  Cartha- 
ginian alliance  in  the  fullowinffvear.  (Id.  xir.  47, 
66.)  The  explanation  of  this  dmicttlty  is  furnished 
by  Cicero,  who  tells  us  that,  "  after  the  destruction 
of  Himera,  thosse  citizens  who  had  survived  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  war  established  themselvftt  at  Thermae, 
within  the  confines  of  the  same  territory,  and  not 
far  from  their  old  town."  (Cic  Ferr.  ii.  35.) 
Diodorus  indeed  gives  us  a  somewhat  difienent  ac- 
count of  the  fimndation  of  Thermae,  which  he  re- 
presents as  established  by  the  Carthaginians  them- 
wives  before  the  close  of  the  war,  in  b.  c.  407. 
(Diod.  xiii.  79).  But  it  is  proliable  that  both  state- 
ments are  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians founded  tlie  new  town  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Himera,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
old  site  being  again  occupied  ;  while  the  Himeraean 
oxilea,  when  tliey  returned  thither,  though  they 
■ettled  in  the  new  town,  naturally  regarded  them- 
aelves  as  still  the  same  people,  and  would  continue 
to  bear  the  name  of  Himeraeans.  How  completely, 
even  at  a  much  later  period,  the  one  city  was  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  the  otlier,  appears 
fx\>m  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  when  Scipio  Afri- 
canns,  after  the  capture  of  Carthage,  restored  to 
the  Agrigentines  and  Gelenses  the  statues  that  bad 
been  carried  off  from  their  respective  cities,  he  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  the  citizens  of  Tkerma 
those  that  had  been  taken  fmn  Himera.  (Cic. 
Ferr.  ii.  35,  iv.  33.)  Henoe  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  that,  not  only  are  the  Himeraeans  still  spoken 
of  as  an  existing  pwple,  but  even  that  the  name 
of  Himera  itself  is  sometimes  inadvertently  used  as 
that  of  their  city.  Thus,  in  B.a  314,  Diodorus 
tells  us  that,  by  the  treaty  between  Agathodes  and 
the  Carthaginians,  it  was  stipulated  that  Heracleia, 
fielinos,  and  Himera  should  continue  subject  to 
Carthage  as  they  had  been  before.  (Diod.  xix.  71.) 
It  is  much  more  strange  that  we  find  the  name  c^ 
Himera  reappear  both  in  Mela  and  Pliny,  though 
we  know  from  the  distinct  statements  of  Cicero  and 
Strabo,  as  well  as  Diodorus,  that  it  had  ceased  to 
exist  centuries  before.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ;  Mel.  il  7. 
§  16  ;  PUn.  Hi.  8.  s.  14.) 

The  new  town  of  Thebmab  or  Trbrma,  called 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  Thbbmab  Himbbbhses 
(Bf^jBol  ol  'I/MpaSu,  Pol.;  6f^fial  'I/icpcu,  PtoL; 
eef^ Ocp/iJk  *Ifi^Mua,  Diod.:  Eik.  B^pfdrtiSt  Ther- 
mitanus),  which  thos  took  the  phuie  of  Himera, 
obviously  derived  its  name  from  the  hot  springs  for 
which  it  was  celebrated,  and  the  first  discovery  of 
which  was  connected  by  legends  with  the  wanderings 
of  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv.  23,  t.  3 ;  Pind.  OL  zii.  28.) 
It  appears  to  have  early  become  a  considerable  town, 
though  it  continued,  with  few  and  brief  exceptions, 
to  be  subject  to  tiie  Carthaginian  rule.  In  the 
First  Punic  War  its  name  is  repeatedly  mentioned. 
Thus,  in  B.  G.  260,  a  body  of  Boman  troops  were 
•Dcamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  they  were 
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attacked  by  Haroilcar,  and  defeated  with  heavy  hm» 
(Pol.  L  24  ;  Diod.  zxiii.  9.  Exc.  H.  p.  503.)  Bo- 
fore  the  close  of  the  war.  Thermae  itself  was  besiq^ 
and  taken  by  the  Romans.  (Pol.  L  39  ;  Diod.  xziii. 
20.  Exc.  H.  p.  506.)  We  have,  however,  no  cluo 
to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  peculiar  fa- 
vour which  this  dty  seems  to  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  its  Roman  conquerors.  Cicero  tells  us 
that  the  Roman  government  restored  to  the  Tber- 
mitani  their  city  and  territory,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  own  laws,  as  a  reward  for  their  steady  fidelity 
(*'  quod  semper  in  amicitia  fideque  mansissent,**  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  37).  As  we  see  that  they  were  on  hostile 
terms  with  Rome  during  the  First  Punic  War,  it 
can  Mily  be  to  the  subsequent  period  that  these  ex- 
pressions apply ;  but  the  occasion  to  which  they  refur 
is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  Thermae  appeals 
to  have  been  a  fluuri>bing  place,  carrying  on  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  trade,  though  the  orator  speaks 
of  it  as  "oppiduin  non  maximum."  (Id.  ii.  46, 75| 
iiL  42.)  It  seems  to  have  received  a  colony  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  whence  we  find  mention  in  in- 
scriptions of  the  "  Ordo  et  Populus  splendidissimao 
Colonise  Augnstae  Himeraeorum  Thermitanurum  ** 
(Castell.  Imer.  Sicil.  p.  47  ;  Gruter.  Inter,  p.  433, 
no.  6.)  :  and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
**  Thermae  colonia"  of  Pliny  in  reality  refero  to  this 
town,  though  he  evidently  understood  it  to  be  Thermae 
Selinuntiae,  as  he  pUces  it  on  the  S.  coast  between 
Agrigentnm  and  Selinns.  (PUn.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  Wo 
have  little  subsequent  account  of  Thermae ;  but,  as 
its  name  is  found  in  Ptolemy  and  tlie  Itineraries,  It 
appears  to  have  continued  in  existence  throughout! 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  be  inhabited,  as  the  modem  town  of  7>r- 
tnim  retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name.  (PtoL 
iii.  4.  §  4  ;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  92  ;  Tab.  PeuL)  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible^ 
but  all  of  the  Roman  period  ;  among  tlieee,  the  most 
interesting  an  thoee  of  the  ancient  Thermae,  whidi 
are  stall  applied  to  their  original  purpose,  and  are 
now  known  as  tlie  Hagni  di  &  Caiogero:  theur 
form  and  construction  is  peculiar,  being  probably 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  in 
which  th^  were  built.  Besides  these,  the  ruins  ol 
a  theatre  were  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Fazello, 
but  have  been  since  destroyed  ;  some  portions  of  an 
aqueduct  still  remain,  and  the  ruins  of  a  huqgo 
buikiing  of  Roman  date,  but  of  uncertain  destination : 
numerous  inscripticHw  and  fragments  of  ancient 
sculpture  are  also  preserved  in  the  modem  city, 
(Fazell.  de  Beh.  Sic.  iz.  1 ;  Biscari,  Viaggio  m 
SidHa,  pp.  235—239.) 

No  doubt  can  tlierefore  exist  with  r^ard  to  tho 
site  of  Thermae,  which  would  be,  indeed,  snfficienUy 
marked  by  tho  hot  springs  themselves  ;  but  tho 
exact  position  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Himera  is 
still  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  opinion  of  Cln- 
verius,  which  has  been  followed  by  almost  all  sub- 
sequent writers,  would  place  it  on  the  left  bank  ol 
the  river  which  flows  by  Termini  on  the  west,  and  is 
thence  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Termini^ 
though  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  Fiume 
S.  Lionardo,  On  this  snppontion  the  inhabitants 
merely  removed  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
other;  and  this  would  readily  explain  the  passages  in 
which  Himera  and  Thermae  appear  to  be  regarded 
as  identical,  and  where  the  river  Himera  (which 
unquestionably  gave  name  to  the  older  city)  is 
represented  at  the  same  tame  as  flowing  bj  Thermae. 
(SU.  ItoL  xiv.  232 ;  Plin.  iii  as.  14;  Vlb. Bequest. 


lUa  BlUERA. 

til.)  On  t^  oth«r  band,  then  it  gmt  diScuhj 
■apposing  ttut  tlis  fiitme  S.  Lumtvdo  emu  be  Itw 
Tinr  Himcn  (Me  Ili«  fullowing  lUticle);  ud  all  mr 
diU  with  ngtii  to  tl «  littsr  ooLiki  Mcrfn  to  aupivrt 
llMTieiriif  Kuc1k<'hciid*iiiilif>i<<niblbf/'; 
Gramdi,  tbe  tnouih  of  ' 
from  TermmL     Th'a 


I  of  whicb  i> 


Itjual 


-  (Cit  yerr.  u.  3S):  while  ihe 
.  c.)  would  ntber  snui  to  imiilj 


of  Mr 

mind. 

the  >iti  oliicli  lie  india 
Bonfamdlo  wi  the  aei- 
/'iuu  CnHA.  cluH  til 


deiiv^  t  atrtHi)^  conGr- 
Dce,  lUtid  b;  him,  that 
marked  b;  tbe  Tom  di 

(on  die  left  bank  of  the 
«ilb),ihoiigU 
1.1  rrlia.  .Del 


BIHERA. 
Sek,  the  other  to  the  S.  cout  </  tbe  blnhl,  bM 

whi^  by  A  etnnf^  cmfrBni,  wov  r^anl«d  bj 

which  is  in  convquence  dncribed  u  rl'iinp  m  tbe 
centre  oT  tbe  islend,  and  llnwinit  in  twv  diOni* 
I  directions,  »  u  KunjJeldj  tu  diiide  Sknl>  intn  In 
I  pHTts.  It  a  unpilar  that,  if  we  maj  brliere  Viliivi 
'  Senuesitr,  this  abiiDrd  notioo  i>  ■■  old  w  tlie  tins 

Meti  ii,  bowevtr.  Ihe  mlj  one  of  lb*  unrient  fm- 
graplurt  who  aduptt  it.  (Ifrl.  ii.  T.  §  17;  Sulia.  i. 
§  IT;  Vib.  Sequol.  p.  13  ;  SiL  ItiL  xir.  S33; 
Antig.  CawyA  133;  Vilrar.  Tiii.  3.  §  7.) 

I.  Tbe  •aaibem  kod  mart  imporlaDt  lirtr  of  &• 
niine,  it  ceruini;  tbe  me  now  called  the  fiHM 
Solo,  «K  uf  tbe  RKHt  conijderable  ^tnams  in  Sidlr, 
which  riles  in  the  M/mti  di  MaOimia,  tbe  Nebnxla 
of  the  andents,  and  flowing  nearlj   da*   & 


mini,  abuuiiiled  in 
bronue,  flu:.;  uid  nuineruue  eepulchna  bad  also  been 
bfwiKbl  to  liKiil    (Kaiell.  i«.  S.J    On  the  other  band, 

■ualence  of  any  ancient  remaina  on  tbe  weet  bank  of 
tbe  Uimera:  mir  duet  it  appear  thai  tbe  aite  m  liied  is 
one  adapted  (ur  a  citj  of  importance.  The  locatiiiee 
do  not  appear  la  hare  been  carefully  inreatjgated  by 
any  nrent  liareller.  thnach  each  u  tiainiiiatioD 
muM  pnibably  set  the  whole  qiiwtioa  at  nst.  In 
tba  mean  tiim  tbe  pnbabiliiiti  leem  Mmuglj  in 
fiToar  of  the  riewi  of  Faiello. 

Hiinera  wh  celebrated  in  antiquity  ai  the  birth- 
plan  of  tbe  poet  Steaichorus,  who  ippean.  fraa  an 
anecdole  prenerred  by  Aristotle,  to  have  taken  eoo- 
aiderahle  part  in  tlie  political  afDure  of  bis  native  city. 
Kaatatue  wasatill  prexerredat  Tbennae  in  the  days 
of  Cicero,  and  refcaroed  with  the  ulmnt  reneration. 
(Arist.  BlteL  ii.  10 ;  Cic  Verr.  ii.  39  ;  Sil.  ItaL  liT. 
232;  Pans.  ill.  19.  §  13-:  Said.  j.  e.  Xn,Bjji£o^..) 
£reutele>.  whose  nctorj  al  Ihe  Olympic  gaiitea  it 
oelebntedby  Pindar,  was  a  citiien,  but  uotanalire, 
of  Himera.  (I'ind.  01  x\i.;  Paul.  tL  4.  g  11.) 
On  tbe  olber  band,  Thetinae  had  Iba  bonoor  of 
briiiK  (b(  birtliplace  of  tbe  tyrant  At^tboclea. 
(Diod.  lii.  3.)  Tbe  miicnifinnoe  of  [he  ancient  dty, 
and  the  laile  of  iti  eiiiieni  for  tbe  encoungemeiit 
of  art, an  Bltestad  by  Ciccm,  who  nib  it  ''in  primis 

remained,  even  in  the  daya  of  that  ontur,  in  the 
■latiiee  preserved  h;  tbe  Tbenniuini.  la  whom  they 
had  been  rtatored  by  Scipio.  after  the  conquest  of 
CarlhaKe:  and  which  were  valuable,  not  only  aa 
relics  of  the  put,  but  from  their  hij[h  merit  as  works 
of  art.     (Cic.  Var.  ii.  35.)  [E.  H.  B,] 


ta  (Phin 

part  of  it>  cwirs  it  is  eompoied  it  two  bnit  bes, 
mnninf;  nearly  panDel  wiib  one  srHthFr;  tbe  a 
now  caUed  the  Fimmt  Grande  riiiof;  dht  Co^ 
tbe  otlwr,  oUed  tbe  Finmt  di  Pttratia,  from  the 

of  the  two  that  it  obtains  the  name  of  Fi-mi  Saitit. 
It  ia  impoesible  to  uy  which  of  the  two  br»ocha 
wag  regarded  by  tbe  aodcDls  m  the  InM  Himers ; 
but  in  either  caae  tt       '       * 


SO  n 


0  8.,  a 


above  IS  mila  from  tbe  N.  out  of  tba  klaiid. 
Hence  the  eipns^uon  of  P.Jybius  and  Liry,  that 
the  Uimen  nearly  divides  Ihe  whole  of  Sidly  int* 
two  parti,  ia  by  nu  means  inaccunla.  (Pil.  viL  4  j 
Liv.  uir.  G.)  But  it  ia  evidently  tbi*  cirenirataan^ 
couplfd  with  the  fact  that  there  was  anc*ber  rnw 
of  tbe  aame  name  flowinK  into  tbe  Tyrrhniiwi  Sia, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  faille  abon  noticed.     Smbo, 

(evidoitly  by  mistake)  very  neaHy  Ihe  aame  nrdi 
as  Polybiua  to  ihe  nortbera  river  of  tba  una. 
(Stnh.  vL  p.  266.)  Diodorua  Mtica  tbe  bnckbh 
quality  of  the  water*  of  the  Hioioni.  whicb  pna 
Hue  to  ita  mndem  name  of  FitMie  Satto :  ibb  is 
OMued  by  the  juncttm  of  a  email  stream  naar  Cat- 
lamirUi,  that  Sowg  from  tbe  salt  minaa  is  that 
vicinity.  (Diiid.  xo.  109  ;  Smyth's  Sia^.  p.  198.) 
Sulinui  ermneonsly  aicribes  this  quality  to  tb* 
■Drticni  Himers  (Sulin.  v.  g  17)  ;  whik  Mtrvrns 
rightly  altiibulea  it  to  tbe  eoalben  riv*r  «atr 
(»iii.  3.  §  7) 

Hisloriolly.  the  aoothem  Himera  is  tmrkabli 
liir  tlie  |;rcat  battle  fiiugbt  on  iu  baoka  betweaa 
AfiatbacipB  and  the  Cartbagimaot,  in  which  tha 
latter  obtained  a  con;pleIa  viclar7,B.C  311.    (Died. 

short  distance  fnui  Ihe  mouth  of  Ih*  river,  tba  Cat* 
thaginiana  occupy  in^  the  hill  of  Ecnonmi,  whils 
Aeathocles  was  cocaaiped  on  tbe  liA  imnk.  [Eo- 
■OHUS.]  At  a  mucb  earilv  period,  >.  c  44C.  it 
witneaged  a  defeat  of  tbe  Axngentiiiea  by  tba  Syr*. 
cuwu  (Diod.  lii.  8) ;  and.  agwn,  ia  tba  Saomd 
Puiiic  War,  B.C.  313.  bpame  tbe  kbk  at  an 
action  between  Hamllna  and  Ihe  Canhaf^inin 
forces  under  Hwino  and  tlpicydai  of  Syracnae,  il 
which  the  taller  wen  defeated  and  driven  to  taka 
■belter  within  the  walls  of  Agrigenluni.  (Uv  uv, 
40.  41.)  By  tbe  treaty  cooctnded  with  Canbago 
by  Hierunynnia  of  Syrscuae,  it  waa  agned  to  divid* 
tba  whole  of  Gkily  between  tba  two  i»wa»,  u  that 
the  river  Hunen  ibonM  be  tbe  boandary  of  tbtir 
respective  domiuiooi.     (Polvb.  liL  4 ;  Liv.  »ii».  C.) 


HIMERA. 

But  this  amngtmait  was  new  actually  carried 
into  t^kcL  Ptdemj  correctlj  places  the  mooth  of 
the  Roathern  Htmera  to  the  E.  of  the  emporium  of 
Ajprigentum  (Ptd.  iii.  4  §  7) :  he  is  the  only  one 
of  the  geographers  who  mentions  both  riven  of  the 
name.  An  inscription  recorded  bj  Torremuxza, 
containing  a  dedication  ASKAHHin  KAI  IMEPA 
nOTAMn^must,  from  its  being  found  at  CaUanisettOj 
refer  to  the  southen*  Himera.  (Castell.  Itucr,  SiciL 
p.  4  ;  Boeckh.  C.  I.  no.  5747.) 

2.  The  northern  Himera,  a  much  leHS  considerable 
stream  than  the  preceding,  is  uniformlj  described 
as  flowing  bj  the  city  to  which  it  gave  its  name 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "KKpdryaa ;  Vib. 
Seqnest.  p.  11);  and  Pindar  speaks  of  the  great 
victory  of  Gelon  (which  we  know  to  have  been 
fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city)  as 
gained  *'  upon  the  banks  <^  the  fair  waters  of  the 
Himera*  (^Pyth.K.  153).  Hence  its  identification  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  determination  of  the 
site  of  that  city,  a  question  still  the  subject  of  dispute. 
Cluverius,  and  those  who  have  followed  him  in 
placing  Himera  itself  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ^  Termini^  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  town,  have,  in  consequence,  as- 
sumed the  stream  just  mentioned  (now  called  the 
Fntme  di  TermnUf  or,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  courw, 
the  Fiitm4  S.  Lionardo)  to  be  the  ancient  Himera. 
Faxello,  on  the  contrary,  identifies  the  latter  with 
the  river  now  called  the  Fiume  Grtrnde^  which  ri^<es 
in  the  Afadoma  mountains  near  PoUan^  and  flows 
into  the  sea  about  8  miles  E.  of  Termkn.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter  view  are  certainly 
very  strong.  1.  Strabo,  in  giving  the  distances 
along  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  reckons  18  miles  from 
Cephaloedium  (^Ce/alu)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  35  from  thence  to  Panormus.  The  flrst  dis- 
tance is  overstated,  the  true  distance  to  the  mouth 
of  the  F,  Grande  being  only  15  miles ;  the  latter 
'ust  about  right  if  we  follow  the  windings  of  the 
coast?  whereas,  if  we  place  the  Himera  beyond 
Termmi,  both  distances  are  equally  wrong.  2. 
Ptolemy  distinctly  places  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Himera  between  Thermae  (^Termint)  and  Cepha- 
loedium, and,  therefore,  to  the  east  of  the  former 
city.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  3.)  This  is  assumed  by  Clu- 
verius to  be  a  mistake  of  Ptolemy,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  such  mistakes  occur  in  that 
author's  description  of  Sicily;  but  still  there  is  no 
occasion  to  multiply  them  Mnnecestarily,  Lastly, 
if  the  northern  Himera  be  reor^ised  in  the  Fntme 
Grande^  —  the  souitses  of  which  near  Polizzi  are  in 
the  very  same  group  of  mountains  with,  and  a  very 
abort  distance  from,  those  of  the  Fiume  di  Petralioiy 
one  branch  of  the  eoufhem  Himera,  —  the  notion  of 
these  being  one  and  the  same  river  becomes  in  some 
degree  intelligible ;  while  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  such  a  notion  nhould  have  arisen,  if  the  head 
waters  of  the  two  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
many  miles.  The  other  arguments  connected  with 
the  site  of  the  city,  are  considered  in  that  article. 
Theocritus  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  river 
Himera  as  a  celebrated  Sicilian  stream  ;  but  in  bucli 
general  terms  as  to  afford  no  indication  which  nf  the 
two  rivers  he  means*  the  Scholiast,  however,  under- 
stands him  to  refer  to  the  northern  Himera.  (Theocr. 
T.  124,  vii.  75 ;  Schol.  ad.  loe.)  [E.  R  B.] 

HI  NNOM.    [Jbrusalkm.] 

HrPPANA  (^ImroMo,  Pol.),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  by  Polybius  as  being  taken  by  assault 
by  the  Bomana  in  the  Fiiat  Punic  War,  n.  o.  260. 
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(P6L  I  24.)  Diodcrui,  in  nlatiug  the  events  of 
the  same  campaign,  mentions  the  capture  of  a  town 
called  Sittana,  for  which  we  should  in  all  proba- 
bility read  Hippana.  (Died,  xxiii.  9.  Ezc  Hoesch. 
p.  503  ;  Wefwel  ng,  ad  loe,;  Cluver.  SiciL  p.  392.) 
The  correctness  of  the  name  found  in  Polybius  is 
confirmed  by  Stephanus  of  Bysantium  (s.  v.),  who, 
however,  writes  it  "irayo,  but  cites  Polybius  u  his 
authority.  No  other  author  mentions  the  place, 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Panormus,  but  of  which  nothing  further 
is  known.  According  to  Sillig*s  recent  edition  of 
Pliny,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  best  MSS.  give 
the  name  of  '*  Ipanenses**  in  that  author's  list  of 
Sicilian  towns  (iii.  8.  s.  14.  §  91),  where  the  older 
editions  have  "  icbanenscs."  If  this  reading  be 
adopted,  it  in  all  pnibability  refers  to  the  same 
pUce  as  the  Hippana  of  Polybius :  but  as  the  read- 
ing Ichanenses  is  also  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Stephanus  (who  notices  Ichana  as  a  town  of  Sicily), 
the  piiint  mmit  be  considered  doubtful.     [E.  H.  B.] 

nrPPARlS  C'linrapif),  a  small  river  of  bicily, 
flowing  by  the  city  of  Camarina,  whence  it  is  now 
called  the  Fiume  di  Camarana.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pindar  in  connection  with  that  city  (Pind.  OL 
v.  27),  from  its  proximity  to  which  it  derives  its 
celebrity.  [Camarina.]  Though  but  a  small 
stream,  and  having  a  course  of  only  12  miles,  it 
has  a  copious  and  perennial  supply  of  clear  water,  a 
rare  circumstance  in  Sicily:  hence  the  ezpreesKMi 
of  Silius  Italicus,  **  pauperis  alvei  Hipparis,**  is  sin- 
gularly inapplicable.  (Sil.  ItaL  ziv.  230;  Vib. 
Sequest  p.  12;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  L  c. ;  Nonnua. 
Dkmye.  ziii.  317.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river 
of  which  the  name  is  erroneouHly  written  in  Ptolemy, 
Hipporus.  ("linreBpos,  Ptol.  iiu  4.  §  7.)  The  tuteUry 
divinity  of  the  stream  is  represented  on  some  cf  the 
coins  of  Csmarina,  accompanied  by  his  name,  IIHIA- 
PIX     (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

HIPPA'SII  Omrdfftoi,  Strab  zv.  p.  698),' an 
Indian  tribe  who  occupied  the  district  between  the 
Cophes  snd  the  Indus  along  the  southern  spurs  of 
the  Psropiimisus.  There  seems  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  are  one  and  the  same  tribe  as  tha 
Aspasii  or  Aspii  mentioned  by  Arrian  {Anab.  iv.  23 
— 25).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Aspa  or  Aswa,  *'  a  horse,"  and  is  probably  intended 
as  a  Greek  translation  of  it  Lassen  has  conjectured 
that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Aswasilss  of  ancient 
Hindoo  geography.  The  name  is  variously  written 
PasH  and  HypoMti.  (Wilson,  Ariana^  p.  187 :  Groa- 
kurd*s  Straho,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 19.)  [V.] 

HIPPEMOLGI  Clinn;;«,A7oO, "  mare-milkers," 
a  general  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  nomad 
tribes  who  moved  about  with  their  tents  and  herds 
over  the  steppes  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 
Thus  Zeus,  in  the  Iliad  (ziii.  4),  when  he  tuma 
away  his  eye  fmm  Troy  towards  Thrace,  sees,  be- 
sides the  Thracians  and  Mysians,  other  tribes,  whose 
names  cannot  be  made  out;  but  are  known  as  milk- 
eaters,  and  mare -milkers.  The  same  charactmstio 
attributes  appear  in  Hetiiod  (Fr.  63 — 64,  ed.  Markt* 
schefTel),  connected  with  the  Scythians.  (Comp 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  300—302;  Niebuhr,  Kleine-Schrift. 
vol  i.  p.  365;  Scliafarik,  Slav.  AH.  vol  i.  p.  272.) 
The  mares'  milk  was  made  into  cheese  (Hippocrat.. 
vol.  i.  p.  556,  ed.  Kiihn),  and,  as  Mr.  Grote  (//u<.  of 
Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  323)  remarks,  probably  served 
the  same  purpose  of  procuring  the  intozicating 
drink  called  faimuf,  as  at  present  among  the  Bash- 
kirs and  the  Kalmucks.  [S.  B.  J.] 
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HIPPI  PBOM.    [HiFPO  Rboiub.] 

HIPPIGI  MONIES  (rii  'Inucii  iffn,  Ptol.  ▼. 
9),  the  N.  oondnomtion  of  the  Ceraanii  M.,  a  chain 
of  moantainB  on  the  W.  bjmk  of  the  Rha.  [E,  B.  J.] 

HIPPO,  in  Spain.  I.  [Cabpbtaki.J  2.  U. 
NoTA.  A  town  belonging  to  the  province  of  Baetica 
and  the  conventos  of  Corduba,  near  Ciumbrain. 
(Plin.  ill  1.  8.  3.)  [P.  S.) 

HIPPOCORO'XIUM  (;irwoKopAyiop),  a  dtj  in 
Crete  mentioned  by  Stntbo  (x.  p.  472),  which  Hock 
has  placed  near  Uierapjtna.  Mr.  Pashley  {Trav. 
ToL  i  p.  62)  considem  that  the  modern  Apokorona 
is  a  corrnpiion  of  the  ancient  name.      [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPOCRE'iNE  PONS.     [Hbucom.I 

HIPPOCU'RA  {'IndKoupoa,  Ptd.  viL  1.  §  6, 
viii.  26.  §  15),  a  town  of  some  importance  in  India 
intra  Gangem,  in  the  district  called  Anaca.  It  was 
situated  on  or  near  the  Naiiaguna,  and  appears  from 
another  passage  of  Ptolemy  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
the  palace  of  a  king,  whom  be  calU  Baleocarus  (viL 
I.  §  83).  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  modem  Hgdrabad^  and,  with 
less  probability  by  Ritter,  that  it  is  represented  by 
Btmgahre  (v.  p.  437).  [V.] 

HIPPO  DIA'RRHYTUS  or  ZARITUS  ( lawAr 
Aia^^uros,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  6;  H.  Zaritns,  Itin.  AnL 
p.21,  K.J2.  H.  Zarrhytus;  Ippons  Diaritus,  Tab. 
PeuL ;  and  simply  "Iinrov  w^r,  Scyl.  p.  30 :  Benigert 
or  BtMerta)j  a  Tynan  colony  in  Zeagitana,  cIom  to 
the  extreme  N.  headland  of  Africa  [Cahdidum 
Pr.].  36  M.  P.  W.  of  Utica,  and  126  M.  P.  £.  of 
Hippo  Reipiis.  It  stood  on  W.  side  of  the  entrani-e 
of  a  lan^e  lake  which  communicated  with  the  sea, 
and  which  received  the  waters  of  another  lake:  the 
former  was  called  Uipponitis  Palus  ('Irvoycrts 
Xi/«j^),  and  the  latter  Sisara  (StVofMi).  Its  situation 
exposed  it  to  frequent  innndatious,  whence,  as  tiie 
Greeks  said,  the  epithet  lid^^vros.  But  it  seems 
more  pn>bable  that  thb  is  the  remnant  of  isome 
Phoenician  title:  the  ancient  writers  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  the  true  furm  of  the  name,  as  is 
seen  above,  and  of  this  uncertainty  we  have  a  furtiier 
proof  in  the  expresoion  of  Pliny,  who  is  apparently 
attempting  an  ciymology :  **  oppidum  qmid  Hipponem 
dirvtum  vocant,  Diarrhytum  a  Graccis  dictum.** 
(Plin.  T.  4.  s.  3  )  Polybtiis  and  Appian  give  the 
forms  'IrvcucpcTWK  vctAit  (Polyb.  L  82),  and  'IvwcU 
ypvra  (Appian,  viii.  110). 

The  city  was  fortified  and  provided  with  a  new 
harbour  by  Agathocles  (Appian,  i.c.):  imder  the 
Bonuins  it  was  a  free  city  (Plin.);  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  for  the 
younger  Pliny  calls  it  Uippunensis  colonia.  (^EpiU. 
ix.  33;  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  2; 
PliiL  ix.  8;  Earth,  Wandenuufen,  ^  pp.  202, 
211).  [P.S.J 

HIPPO  REGIUS  i'lni^y  B€uri\iK6si  Ru.  S.  of 
Sonah),  a  maritime  city  of  Numidia,  which  received 
its  surname  from  its  being  a  residence  of  the  Kumi- 
dian  kings,  but  is  of  higher  fiune  as  the  see  of  St. 
Augu^itine.  It  was  a  colony  of  Tyre,  and  stood 
5  M.  P.  NW.  of  the  river  Ubus,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
large  bay  to  which  it  gave  its  name  (HipPOMfCNSis 
Sinus:  GvXf  of  BanaK)^  as  well  as  to  the  promontory 
abiive  it,  forming  the  W.  headbind  of  the  bay 
(HiPPl  PHUM.,*Inrov  &icpa  :  Rat  el  Hamrah).  It 
grew  into  greater  importance  under  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  was  made  a  colony;  and  it  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourisliing  cities  of  M.  Africa,  till 
it  was  destroyed  by  Lhe  Vandals  in  B.  c.  430.  It 
was  daring  the  progress  of  this  nege  that  the  great 
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AuguBtioe  died.  (SaU.  Jvg.  19 ;  Hirt.  BdL  Afr, 
Strab.  xviL  p.  832;  Mela,  L  7;  Plin.  t.  3.  a.  S; 
AnL  p.  20;  7Vi6.  PtMt.\  Diod.  xx.  57;  SiL  ItaL  i.  3 
iii.  259:  Shaw,  TrantU  in  Barbatj,  p.  44;  Baitb, 
Wandertmgmy  fc  p.  70>  [P.  &] 

HI'PPOLA  i'lww6Xai  Etk.  'ImraAolrvs,  ienu 
'IvwoAcurif),  a  town  of  JLaoonia,  a  littk  nortb^wess 
of  the  promontory  of  Taenamm,  in  raina  in  the  tisoa 
of  Pansshias.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Athena 
Hippolaitis.  It  stood  either  at  K^iJa,  whidi  is 
apparently  a  cormptioo  of  the  andent  name,  or  at 
the  ruins  called  icaarpw  r^s  Mpafos  on  the  luglieit 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Kaoo  Groaaa.  (^  Leake, 
Mifreti,  vol  L  p.  287,  PeU^jfotmeriaaOf  p.  175; 
Boblaya,  Rechercku,  <fe  p.  91 ;  Carttua,  Ptioptm 
nesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.) 

HIPPONENSIS  SINU&    [Hippo  RboiusJ. 

UIPPONIATES  SINUS  Clmmwmrns  miKw^u 
Strab.  vi.  pp.  255,  261 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  9),  a  grolf  or 
bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bnittian  prninwila.  m 
called  from  the  city  of  Uippnoium,  near  its  sonthecn 
extremity.  It  wss  however  known  also  by  varioosoUicr 
names:  thus  Thucydides  calU  it  the  Terinaeaa  Golf 
(T«piva«bt  iciKTos^  Thuo.  vi.  104),  and  Pliny  alsr 
names  it  the  Sinus  Tkrqiakus,  tboogfa  be  men- 
tions also,  as  if  it  were  a  different  bay  (which  is 
certainly  a  mistake),  the  Suius  Viboskvsis  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  10).  The  Utter  name  is  need  also  by 
Cicero  (ad  Att  xvi.  6).  But  be^ades  these,  w«  find 
that  it  was  called  the  Sim's  Napittiiios  or  Napi- 
TINUS  by  Antiochns  uf  Syracuse  (ap.  Slrab.  vi. 
p.  255;  Ditnys.  i.  35),  and  Lamktixub  by  Ari- 
stotle (Pot  viL  10).  The  last  name  was  erideutlj 
derived  from  a  town  named  Lameiinm  or  I^Ametioi, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lametus  (IiO- 
sMtlo),  which  floin»  into  the  gulf  in  qaestioo  [La- 
MBTUs] :  and  the  name  of  Napetinua  wookl  seem 
to  point  in  like  manner  to  the  existence  of  a  town 
called  Napetium,  thongh  we  have  no  other  aatbori^ 
for  this  fact.  The  gulf  itself,  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Gt^fo  di  Sia.  Enf^mia^  from  a  village  of  thai 
name,  deeply  indents  the  coast  <^  Bruttium  on  tbs 
W.,  as  the  G<tlfo  di  SquiUaoe^  or  Scyllericns  Sinca, 
does  on  the  £. :  the  neek  of  land  between  tbecn  is 
composed  only  of  low  hills  of  tertiaiy  strata,  pnsenU 
ing  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lofty  masses  of  tba 
Apennines,  which  ribe  abruptly  on  the  M.  and  S.  o£ 
this  isthmus.  [Bkitttii.]  The  northern  limit  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sia.  Eu/enua  is  formed  by  the  paint 
called  C€^>o  Suvero,  probably  the  promontory  called 
by  Lycophron  Lampetes  [Clampetxa]  :  and  its 
southern  by  the  bold  prrjecting  headlsnd  now  called 
Capo  Vatiamo;  but  there  is  no  antbority  for  sap- 
posing  this  name  to  be  ancient.  [£.  H.  B^l 

HIPPONITIS  PALUS.  [Hippo  DiARRMntja.] 

HIPPO'NIUM  ('IrirfliiPior:  Etk.  'Iawi«niirv, 
Steph.  B. :  but  on  coins,  'Imrwrtf  i^,  Hippooiatett),  or 
HIPPO  (Mel.,  Plin.).  called  by  the  Romans  VIBO, 
or  VIBO  VAL£NTIA  (06i«»^  OioAsrr^  PtoL : 
Etk.  Vibooensis:  Bivona),  an  important  Greek  city 
on  the  wciit  coast  of  B>nttinm,  on  the  shoras  o€  tbs 
bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Sinua  Uippuoiates, 
now  the  Guif  o/SL  Eweemia.  It  was  ondoabtodly 
of  Greek  origin,  and  we  are  told  by  Strabo  that  it 
was  a  colony  fhsn  the  Italian  Locri,  od  ths  oppotite 
side  of  the  Bruttian  pemnsnla.  (Strab.  vi  p.  256 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  308 ;  ScyL  p.  4.  §  12.)  No  roemion  of  it 
u  found  in  hiatoi7,  though  it  seems  to  liave  been  a 
considerable  town,  till  B.  a  389,  when  it  was  takes 
by  Dionysias  of  Syracuse,  who  destiyyed  the  city, 
xsmoved  the  inhahitantj  to  Syncuse,  snd  gate  up 


EIPPOKIUM. 
ft  twribcj  la  tb*  Lociwk.  (IMiid.  itT.  ]0T ; 
IKonjL  xix.  Fr.  p.  S3SB,  Boike.)  Bat  10  jun 
■ftamrdi  (b.  c.  37S)  Ibe  cit;  mu  naioiTid  bj  the 
(WlliapniaiB,  unrl  Ihe  »i]«d  inliibiiuils  n-nia- 
bli^lwd  ll>«iT.  (Id.  IT.  24.)  It  did  not  long,  how- 
urtTf  cidiEinu«  to  enjoj  ita  indppmdence,  hATing 
faJlen  iDta  the  binds  of  the  £ruttuin»,  ■ppamitl; 
H»ii  ariir  B.  c.  35G,  Ok  dale  ^inn  for  thg  fint  riw 
of  Lbe  Brutlinn  pcapla.  (Diod.  ivi.  IS ;  Stnb.  tL 
p.  !56.)  It  WW  wnBled  irom  the  lalWr  nation  for 
■  lime  bj  ARetbocla,  in  B.  c.  2B4.  >rbn  appein  to 
buTi  nK*rded  Ibe  pUog  w  a  stmighold  of  impor- 
Mnce,  Mid  canBlructed  ■  p«n  or  iutiI  station  (hf- 
niw)  tbera:  but  *Rtt  the  departure  of  Afratboclta 
hims^  the  garruon  be  had  Id^  at  Hippcninm  ms 

Kt  lo  the  swoH.  and  the  dtjr  recoTanid   b;  lite 
nltiuu.     (Diod.  ui.  8.  Eu.  B.  p.  «9I  -  Stnb. 
L  e.)     h  now  continual  in  thdr  bands  antil  it  fell 

joke  of  Rome :  but  no  nientioD  of  it  ia  ai'ain  diond. 
•xcept  that  llie  "  Tibonenua  ager  "  wu  in  b.  c.  S 1 8 
nTaK«d  hj  a  Certliafii.iui  fleet  {Ut.  uL  51),  nnlil 
after  the  doea  of  Ibe  Second  PuDic  War  :  and  it  is 
nmarkable  that  Ibe  name  is  not  eTtn  on(«  mmtianed 
dnrinc  ilie  loi>f;-pnitraulrd  Dptrati^mi  of  Hannibal  in 
the  Bnittian  lemtorj.  But  shortly  afl«r  the  cline  of 
the  war  (in  B.C  lSl)a  Human  culQn.'WaststabliAbcd 
there.  con.-ialinK  of  »il  less  than  4000  Mltlen.  in- 
dudiug  300  kriglila  (LiT.uiT.40  ;  Veil.  Fat.  i.  14), 
which  wu  Ibnicefulh  known  bj  Ihe  name  of  Vibo 
Valeniia.  Siiabo  tella  Ds  Ibat  the  name  of  Hip 
poninm  was  at  tbia  lima  chonf^  inu>  Vibo  Vahntia, 
DT.as  lie  wcilib  it,  Vib-raa  Valtniia  (OiiCwaO^vAir- 
Tia,Str>b.TLp.aS6);  but  Ibia  is  Dot  quite  conecl : 
the  new  colonj,  as  we  lam  fLom  ita  cinna,  baring 
•numed  the  name  of  Valeniia  onlj ;  while  Ihat  of 
Vibo  (which  is  eridenllj  anij  ttaa  Bruttiin  or  Omid 
Ibnn  of  Hippo,  and  was  nrj  probubly  the  original 
name  of  tlie  vitj  befote  it  became  a  Qnek  coliinj  at 
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certain,  fnun  iueriptlcii*,  tbat  it  oontiiieed  midv  A* 
Roman  empire  to  ba  a  floariahing  mnnidpal  town  i 
its  name  is  inenUoned  b;  all  the  gBographers,  and  ft 
siill  found  in  Ibe  Itineraria  of  the  fourth  centurj. 
(Plin.  ill  5.  a.  10  :  Plol.  iii.  I-  §  74  ;  Mel.  ii.  4  g 
Itm.  Aat  p.  Ill:  Tab.  Peut.:  On\L  Itucr.  3703; 
Uommsni,  /lun-.  R.  M  l«.  96.  ftc.)  Ii  waa  aita- 
sted  on  the  principal  high  road. leading  down  ibnojA 

indtr  tbe  name  of  Valeniia  milj,  in  llie  inscription 
f  the  Via  Popillia ;  accordmg  to  tbat  document,  it 
•ai  distant  fi7  M.  P.  frarn  Consenlia,  and  51  frera 
he  column  on  Ihe  Straibi.  (Mommaen,  L  e.  6976.) 
Ill  poeilion  also  rradertd  it  a  eantenient  plan  la 
lDui?ta  at  fW  paraon*  pranvding  bj  aea  la  or  fiwu 
ily  :  thus,  we  find  Cicero,  in  B.  c.  44,  pnH«eding 

in  Velia  to  Vib    '  

(Cio.  »  rerr.  ii 

The  pkina  near  vii»  were  « 
■It  and  beantj  of  the  flower*  w 


t  lo  be  Ihe  place  fimi  whence  Pnher^na 
off  (Stiab.  •!.  p.  S5G)  ;  and  it  wnnid 
tt  goddess  bad  a  cclcbrared  temple  here 
L  Ibe  parent  rit;  of  Locri.      Tlie  ruin* 

m   tbe   coliuniH   were   carried   off  bj 


1  "  Ihe  bom  of  Amsilbea."  whirb  had  been 
led  and  ananged  bj  Gelon  of  Syncnaa.   (Dun*, 
ap.  Atliim.  ill.  p.  543.) 

"  ~  "'-'-' laina  of  the  ancient  port  of  Hip- 


-ValeuuuL''     (CicoiCerr 


i.40,  >.  16, 


Tbe  Koman  oolonj  teema  to  hare  la^adlj  risen 
into  imporlann,  and  became  one  of  tbe  moot  con- 
ndenble  lowna  in  Ihia  part  of  Italy.  Ita  port,  oon- 
■truclnl  hi  Agalboclea.  served  lo  export  the  limber 
fron  iba  fureita  of  &Ih  ;  and,  for  th*  aame  reason, 
aitenuTe  dnckjarda  fur  ship-building  were  eatabliahed 
thara.  Cicero  temia  it  a  noble  and  illnslriMUintuii- 
et[al  town  (m  Verr.  j.  1 6),  and  Appian  enumtralal 
it  among  "Ibe  moel  fluuriBliing  cities  of  Ilalj"  of 

to  their  anldiert  (fl.  C.  it.  3).  Dnring  th 
Wars,  indeed,  it  playa  no  incmsiderabla  part 
tocj.  In  Ibe  war  l«Lwecu  Caenar  and  Pump 
fonnnr  made  Vibo  the  elation  of  a  part  a(  bl 
lacked  iben  bj  Cauins  (Ci 


01); 


■f  Oclar 


inipey,  i 


I  againi 


Btloo  uf  Ihe  Tiiumvir  (Appian.  B.  < 
3.&C.).  In  order  to  secure  ilsatlact 
>riiid,  Octaiian  had  been  compelled  Ic 


Vibu'rroni  die  thnaleiied  dutribmiao  'iT  ita  lands 
among  Ibe  soldier;.  (Id.  fi.  C  it,  86.)  Uianoli 

*■  agar  Vivoncnua  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niaruni  (p.  S09).  but  in  a  manner  which  IniTes 
donbtful  wbethei  it  waa  colonised  or  not    But  it 


ati.  6," 


called  £ 


from  MaUi  Ltoat  i  ihey 

been   etrunriinglj  termed    Cyclopean,   but  ai* 

probably  of  Gnn-k  ratliar  than  Koman  date.     Tb* 

city  nf  Hipponium  ilielf.  aa  well  as  the  Boinan  co- 

kny  of  Vibo  Valeniia,  pnbebty  ocruj»ed  Ihe  aam* 

the  modem  city  of  ifonlt  Leant,  on  an 

if  moderate  height,  commanding  an  tz^ 

w  onr  the  sea  and  adjacent  plain.     Na 

ner.  remain  on  tbts  ipci,  and  the  modem 

I  only  from  Ibe  13lb  century;    but  it  i* 

wd  that  Ihe  remaina  of  the  ancient  walla  were  fbiw 

rly  risible,  and  oould  be  traced  thruugb  an  »• 

t  of  aeraral  miles,  ccnuniinicaCing  with  lh(*eal 

MBO.     (Romanelli,  Tol.  i.  pp.  51—56;   Bairini, 

da  Sit.   Calabr.  ii.  13 ;   GiaBtiniani,  Dia.  Gtogr, 

pp.   88 — 90  i     K.   Cnvan,     rroaaiEi,    p. 

331.) 

The  poet  Archeatratna,  rited  by  Athenaeua  (to. 

p.  3oa),  prmiBCa  the  tunny-fish  of  Hipponium  ii 

aurpaiding  all  olliers  in  cicelltnca;  an  enkiginm 

which  liuj  are  aaid  by  natiT*  wrilan  itill  to  meriL 

CE.  H.  B.] 


lO'S 
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Them  and  Amof^gcs.  (ScboL  ad  ApoU.  Rkod,  ir. 
1711;  Mela,  ti.  7;  Plin.  ir.  12. a.  23;  Steph.  B.  f.«. 
'lwwovpinK6s.') 

HIPPU'ROS  (Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24),  a  haven  in  the 
■oatbern  part  of  India,  near  <n*  perhaps  oppoMte  to 
the  island  of  Cejion,  to  which  Annius  Plocamus,  a 
freednuui  of  Claadios,  was  driven  in  a  gale  of  wind 
from  the  coast  of  Carmania.  The  present  represrn- 
tative  of  it  is  nut  known.  [V.] 

HIPPUS  (*I«irot,  Steph.  B.  Plin.  ▼.  15;  Euaeb. 
Onom. :  Eth.  'Ivmfji^^s),  a  town  of  the  Decapolis  and 
**  Palae»tina  Secunda.*  It  was  situated  to  the  E.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  30  stadia  from  Tiberias  {Tvbor 
rhfo).  (Joseph.  Vita,  §  65.)  Augustus  presented 
it  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq.  zv.  7.  §  3).  After  his 
death  it  was  annexed  to  Syria  {Aniiq.  xvii.  2.  §  4; 
compu  Marquardt,  Hamdbuek  der  Rom.  AlL  p.  201). 
It  was  sacked  in  the  Jewish  War  bj  the  Jews 
{jB.J.  iL  18.  §  1),  bat  the  people  afterwards  rs- 
Tolted,  and  slew  many  of  the  Jews  {B,J.  iL  18. 

The  district  Hippbhb  ('Iv«i|r^,  B.  J,  iii.  3.  §  I ; 
eompu  Vita,  §31)  Uy  to  the  E.  of  Galilee.  There 
were  bishops  of  Hippos  at  the  ooondls  of  Seleaoeia 
A.  D.  369,  and  of  Jerusalem  a.  d.  536.  Burkhardt 
(TVav.  p.  278)  has  \he  merit  of  haTing  discovered 
Uie  site  of  tlie  ancient  Hippos,  which  he  fixes  at 
Khurb^  et-SAmrak^  an  hour  from  Semaiek.  (Comp. 
Robinson,  Iie$eareke$,  vol.  iii.  p.  264,  note.) 

(Relsnd,  Paineatma,  vol.  ii.  pi  821 ;  Von  Ranmer, 
iViiesfwa,  p.  242.)  [E.  B.  J.} 

HIPPUS,  a  town  in  Caria,  mentioned  only  by 
Pomponios  Mela  (i.  17),  who  places  it  near  the 
nonth  of  the  Maeander,  whence  some  ha^-e  inferred 
that  the  name  is  a  mere  mistake  for  Myus;  it  must, 
however,  be  observed  tliat  Pliny  (v.  29)  speaks  of 
a  people  in  Caria  called  Hippini  or  Ualydenses, 
though  he  places  them  in  a  diflerent  part  of  the 

coantry.  [I^  ^3 

HIPPUS  Clwiroj,  Ptol.  V.  9;  Plin.  vi.  4),  a  river 
if  Cdchis,  the  embouchure  of  which  the  Peri  plus  of 
Arrian  (p.  10)  fixes  at  150  stadia  from  that  of  the 
TaiBuras.  Bennell  (^Compar.  Geog,  vol.  ii.  p.  322) 
has  identified  it  with  the  Ilori.  [E.  B.  J.J 

HIBPI'NI  ('Ipwot.Pol.;  *Vnr?rsi,  Stmb.  App.), 
m  people  of  Central  Italy,  of  Samnite  race,  and  who 
were  often  regarded  as  coostitutiug  only  a  portion  of 
the  Samnite  people,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
treated  as  a  dtbtinct  and  independent  nation.  They 
inhabited  the  southern  portion  of  Samnium,  in  the 
more  extensive  sense  of  tliat  name,  —  a  wild  and 
mountainous  region  bordering  on  Lucania  towards 
the  S.,  on  Apulia  to  the  E.,  and  on  Campania  towards 
the  W.  No  marked  natural  boundary  separated 
them  from  any  one  of  theite  ueighbonring  nations; 
but  they  occupied  the  lofty  masses  and  groups  of  the 
central  Apennines,  while  the  pkins  on  each  hide,  and 
the  lower  ranges  that  bounded  them,  belonged  to 
their  more  fortuiute  neighboun.  The  mountun 
basin  formed  by  the  three  tributaries  of  the  Vul- 
tnmns, —  the  Tamams  (Tamaro)f  the  Calor  (C(»- 
lore)f  and  the  Sabatus  (Sabbato)^  which  unite  their 
wsten  near  Benereutum,  with  the  valleys  of  these 
riven  themselves,  sarronnded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
and  rugged  ranges  of  mountains,  —  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  centre  and  heart  of  their  terri- 
icffy;  while  its  more  soothem  portion  comprised  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aufidus  and  the  lofty  group  of 
mountains  in  which  that  river  takes  its  rise.  Their 
name  was  dflrived,  acoording  to  the  statement  of  an- 
/BJaot  writeiiy  from  '*  hirpoa,"  the  Sabine  or  Samnite 
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name  of  a  wolf;  and,  in  accocdaaoe  whh 
tion,  their  first  anceston  were  represented  aa  bci^g 
guided  to  their  new  settlements  by  a  wolf.  (Strafau 
V.  p.  250;  Senr.  ad  Aen.  xl  785.)  This  traditiaB 
appeare  to  indicate  that  the  Hirpini  were  r^anied 
as  having  migrated,  like  the  other  SabelUaa  races 
ui  the  S.  of  Italy,  from  more  ncotherly  abodes;  but 
we  have  no  indication  of  the  period,  or  soppowd 
period,  of  this  migration,  and,  from  their  poriiion  ia 
the  fiistnesses  of  the  central  Apennines,  it  ia  p-o- 
bable  that  they  were  established  from  «  veiy  cady 
time  in  the  r^ioo  which  we  find  them  occopyii^ 
when  they  first  appear  in  hibtocy. 

The  otriy  history  of  the  Hirpini  csnnot  ba  aa. 
panted  from  that  of  the  Samnites  in  geocraL  In- 
deed it  is  remarkable  that  their  name  doea  not  onca 
occur  in  history  during  tlie  long  protracted  atmggle 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Sunnite  oonfederacy, 
though  their  territory  was  often  the  tbea*ra  of  the 
war,  and  several  of  their  cttiea,  espedally  Male- 
ventum,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  bearing  an  im* 
portant  part  in  the  military  operetioos  of  both 
powers.  Hence  it  is  evidoit  that  the  Hirpini  at  this 
time  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Samnite  leagne, 
and  were  included  by  Uie  Ronmn  annalists  (whose 
language  on  such  points  Livy  follows  with  sera- 
pulous  fidelity)  under  the  genoal  name  of  Samnites, 
withont  attempting  to  dtbtingnish  between  the  se- 
veral tribes  of  tliat  people.  For  the  aame 
we  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which 
subjugation  was  effected;  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
mo»t  have  been  completed  before  the  year  268  b.  g;, 
when  the  Roman  colony  was  established  at  Bene- 
ventom  (Liv.  EjriL  xv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  a  position 
that  most  always  have  been,  in  a  milttaij  point  of 
tiew,  the  key  to  the  possession  of  their  ooontry. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  the  oontraiy,  the 
Hirpini  appear  as  an  independent  people,  acting 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Samnites;  Livy  even 
expressly  uses  the  name  of  Ssmninm  in  oiartindis- 
tioction  to  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.  (Liv.  xziL  13^ 
xxjii.  43.)  The  Utter  people  was  one  of  tboae 
which  declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  n.a  216  (Id.  xxii.  61, 
xxiii.  1);  but  the  Roman  coknj  of  Beneventom 
never  fell  uito  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian  geooal, 
and  as  eariy  as  the  following  year  three  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  Hirpini  were  recovered  by  the 
Rou)an  praetor  M.  Valerius  (Id.  xxiii.  37>.  In 
B  c  214  their  territory  was  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Hanno  against  Tiberius  Gracrhua,  and  again 
in  B.C.  212  of  those  of  the  same  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  Capua.  (Id.  xxir. 
14 — 16,  XXV.  13,  14.)  It  was  not  till  b.c:  209, 
when  Hannibal  had  lost  all  footing  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  tliat  the  Hirpini  were  induced  to  make  their 
sutMnission  to  Rome,  and  purchased  farooraUe  terms 
by  betraying  the  Carthaginian  gaiiisoos  in  tbcir 
towns.     (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 

The  next  oocasioii  on  which  the  Hirpini  figure  in 
history  is  in  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  90),  when  they 
were  among  the  first  to  take  op  arms  against  Rome: 
but  in  the  campaign  of  thefollowtng  ycar^B.  c  89X 
SulU  having  taken  by  sswanlt  Aetrnlanum,  one  of 
their  strongest  cities,  the  blow  strack  such  tcrror 
into  the  rest  as  led  them  to  make  ollen  of  »iifamis- 
sion,  and  they  were  admitted  to  Csvourabie  tcnoa. 
(Appian,  B,  C.  i.  39,  51.)  Even  befure  thia  there 
appeare  to  have  been  a  party  in  the  nstian  fiivoorabk 
to  Rome,  as  we  are  told  tlsit  Minatius  Magins  (the 
anocttor  of  the  histflrian  Velleins)^  who  waa  a  naava 
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ftf  AflcaUmiun,  wat  not  only  bimMlf  faiihftil  tc  tl  a 
Romaa  caoae,  but  ww  able  to  ndse  an  anziluiy 
legion  amoag  his  oountiTinen,  with  which  he  snp- 
ported  the  Roman  generals  in  Campania.  (VeU. 
Pat  ii.  16.)  The  Uirpini  wen  undoabtedly  ad* 
mitted  to  the  Roman  fhuichise  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  and  from  this  time  their  national  existence  was 
at  an  end.  They  appear  to  have  snffiered  less  than 
their  neighboors  the  Samnites  from  the  ravages  of 
the  war,  but  considerable  portions  of  their  territory 
were  confiscated,  and  it  woald  aeem,  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero,  that  a  large  part  of  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  wealthy  Roman  nobles.  (Cic.  de  Leg, 
Agr.  iii.  2;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  258.) 

By  the  division  of  Italy  ander  Augostns,  the  Hir- 
pini  were  separated  from  the  other  Samnites,  and 
placed  in  the  2nd  Region  together  with  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  while  Samnium  itself  was  included  in  the 
4th  Region.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16,  12.  s.  17.)  The 
same  separation  was  retained  also  in  the  later  divi- 
sions of  Italy  under  the  Empire,  according  to  which 
Samnium,  in  the  more  c<Hifined  sense  of  the  name, 
fMined  a  small  separate  province,  while  Beneventum 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Campania.  The  Liber  Coloniarum,  indeed,  in- 
cludes all  the  towns  of  Samnium,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Hirpini,  among  the  "Civitates  Campaniae;" 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  {lAh,  CoL  pp.  229 
— ^239;  Mommsen,  ad  Lib,  CoL  pp.  159,205,206; 
Maiquardt,  Hamdb,  d.  Rom,  AUertkSan&r.  vol.  iii 
pp.  62,  63.) 

The  national  characteristics  of  the  Hir|»ni  cannot 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  other  Samnites,  which 
are  described  under  the  general  article  of  Sam- 
KiUM.  Under  the  same  head  is  given  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  physical  geography  of 
their  country :  the  mountain  chains  and  groups  by 
which  it  is  intersected  being  so  closely  connecteil 
with  those  of  the  more  northern  districts  of  Samnium, 
that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  both  together. 
Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  separate  the  limits  of  the 
Hirpini  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  Samnite 
tribes;  more  especially  as  our  authorities  upon  this 
point  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  Imperial  times, 
when  the  original  distinctions  of  the  tribes  had  been 
in  great  measure  obliterated.  The  rivers  and  valleys 
which  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  Hir{nnian 
territory,  have  been  already  briefly  noticed.  Pliny's 
list  of  the  towns  in  the  2nd  R^on  is  more  than 
usually  obscure,  and  those  of  the  Hirpini  and  of 
Apulia  are  mixed  up  together  in  a  most  perplexing 
manner.  The  towns  which  may  be  assigned  with 
certainty  to  the  Hirpini  are:  Bkmkvbmtum,  by  Car 
tlie  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
which  is  often  referred  to  Samnium,  but  must  have 
properly  been  included  in  the  Hirpini,  and  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Pliny  the  only  Roman  colony  in 
their  territoiy  (Plin.  iiu  11.  s.  16)  ;  Akculahom, 
also  a  flourishing  and  important  town,  nearly  in  tlie 
heart  of  their  territory;  Ajiblusum,  on  the  confines 
of  Campania,  and  near  the  eouroes  of  the  Sabatus; 
CoMPSA,  near  the  head  waten  of  the  Aufidus  and 
bordering  on  Lucania;  AQUiLOiriA  and  Romulba, 
near  the  fnmtieni  of  Apulia,  in  the  SE.  portion  of 
the  Hirpinian  territory ;  Tbivicum  and  Equus 
Tuncus,  also  adjoming  the  Apulian  frontiere;  and, 
N.  of  the  last-mentioned  city,  Muroantia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Freuto,  which  ueems  to  lutve  been  the 
fnrthest  of  the  Hirpinian  towns  towards  the  N£.,  if 
oi  least  it  be  correctly  placed  at  BateUce,    lu  the 
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\«]ley  of  the  Tamarus,  N.  of  the  tmitory  of  Bene- 
ventum, were  situated  the  Liourbs  Barbiabi  bt 
CoBNBLiAKi,  a  colony  of  Ligurians  transplanted  to 
the  heart  of  these  mountain  regions  in  b.  c.  180 
(Liv.  xl.  38,  41),  and  which  still  continued  to 
exist  as  a  separate  coirmunity  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 
(Plin.  iii.  U .  s.  1 6 ;  X^ft.  Col  p.  235.)  Of  the  minor 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  tliree  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxiii.  37)  as  retaken  by  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  in 
B.  c.  215;  but  the  names  given  in  the  MSS.  (see 
Alschefeki,  ad  loc.\  **  Vesceliium,  Vercellium,  and 
Sicilinum,"  are  probably  corrupt:  they  are  all  other- 
wise unknown,  except  that  the  "  VescelUni "  are  also 
found  in  Phny's  list  of  towns.  (Plin.  /.  c.)  Feren- 
tinum,  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (x.  17),  in  connection 
with  Romnlea,  is  also  wholly  unknown.  Fratulum 
(^/MtroifcfAoy,  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  71),  of  which  the  name 
is  found  only  in  Ptolemy,  is  equally  uncertain. 
Taurasia,  mentioned  as  a  town  only  in  the  cele- 
brated epitaph  of  Scipio  Barbatns,  had  left  its  name 
to  the  Taurasini  Campi  not  far  frcHU  Beneventum, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  itself  situated  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Aletrium,  of  which  the  name  is 
found  in  Pliny  (Aletrini,  iii.  11.  s.  16),  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  CaUtriy  a  village  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  not  far  from  Coma,  Cf  the 
other  obscure  names  given  by  the  same  author,  it  is 
impossible  (as  already  observed)  to  determine  which 
belong  to  tlte  Hirpini. 

The  most  renuirkable  natural  curiosity  in  the 
knd  of  the  Hirpini  was  the  valley  and  lake,  or 
rather  pool,  of  Amsabctus,  celebrated  by  Virgil  in 
a  manner  that  shows  its  fame  to  have  been  widely 
spread  through  Italy.  (Viig.  Aen,  vii.  563.)  It  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  trace  of  volcanic  action  re- 
maining in  the  oentnd  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
(Daubeny  on  Voleanoetf  p.  191.) 

The  conntxy  of  the  Hnrpini,  notwithstanding  ita 
rugged  and  mountainous  chazacter,  was  traversed 
by  several  Roman  roads,  all  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  connected  with  the  Via  Appia.  The 
main  line  of  that  celebrated  road  was  carried  in  the 
first  instance  direct  from  Capua  to  Beneventum: 
here  it  branched  into  two,  the  one  leading  directly 
by  Aeculanum,  Romulea,  and  Aquilonia,  to  Venusia, 
and  thence  to  Tarentum:  this  was  the  proper  Via 
Afpia;  the  other  known  from  tlie  time  of  the 
emperor  Tngan  (who  first  rendered  it  practicable 
throughout  for  carriages)  as  the  Via  Trajaba, 
which  proceeded  from  Beneveiitum  by  Forum  Novum 
{Buonalbergo),  and  Equus  Tuticus  (&  £leuterio), 
to  Aecae  in  Apulia,  and  thence  by  Hcrdonea  and 
Canusium  to  Brundusium.  The  fuller  considera- 
tion of  these  two  great  lines  of  highway  is  reserved 
for  the  article  Via  Afpia.  Their  courbo  through 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini  has  been  traced  with 
great  care  by  Mommsen.  {Topogrqfia  degli  Jrpmi 
in  the  BvUeUino  delF  ItuL  Archtol  1848,  pp 
6—13.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIRRI,  a  people  mentioned  by  PUny  (iv.  13) 
along  with  the  Venedae,  and  who  were  connected 
with  the  Heruli.  They  appear  to  have  come  from 
Scandinavia,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Eeihoma^  which  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
HarriOf  after  them.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  as  fur  as  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  were 
exposed  to  the  piratical  attacks  of  the  Goths,  in 
very  early  times,  as  in  later  ages  other  European 
shores  were  devastated  by  the  Normans.  (Ornip. 
Schafarik,  Slav,  A IL  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 6.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

HIRROS,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  with  a 
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town  of  the  auoe  name,  136  M.  P.  firam  Hendeom, 
■nd  67  M.  P.  from  Siodica  (Plln.  tL  5).  It  ia, 
probably,  the  aaine  place  as  the  Hibros  PokTt78  of 
the  Peri  plus,  which  Rennell  (^Compar,  Geog.  voL  ii. 
pu  325)  identifier  with  the  deep  inlet  or  small  galf 
of  Sunjuh-kala  in  the  BusHiau  chart    [£.  B.  J.] 

HI'SPALIS  (*I<rvaAit:  also  HI8PA^  Mela,  ii.  6, 
Sil.  Ital.  iti.  392:  Eth.  Hii^paliensis,  Ai^.  Hifipalensis: 
Sevilia\  one  of  tlie  chief  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baetis  {GwuiUUqmver\ 
aboat  500  stadia  from  its  mouth ;  bot  sUll  within 
the  tidal  part  of  the  riTer,  which  was  navigable  for 
large  vessels  up  to  the  city :  so  that  it  had,  to  a  great 
eitent,  the  advantages  of  a  sea- port.  It  was  made 
a  colony  by  Julius  Caesar;  and  although  an  attempt 
aeems  to  have  been  made  to  exalt  the  neighbouring 
oolooy  of  Baetis  above  it,  the  very  site  of  which  is 
now  doubtful,  it  ranked,  in  Strabo*s  time,  among  the 
firet  cities  of  Ttundetania,  next  after  Corduba  and 
Gades;  and  afterwards  even  advanced  in  dignity:  so 
that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  had  the  title  c^  fith 
rpowoKis^  and  tmder  the  Vandals  and  Goths  it 
ranked  above  Corduba,  and  became  the  capital  of 
Southern  Spain.  In  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the 
scat  of  a  conventut  juridiaUf  and  bore  the  titles  of 
JuuA  RoMULA  and  Colonia  RoMULXHsa.  (Strab. 
ui.  pp.  141,  142:  Hirt.  BelL  Alex.  51,  56;  Dion. 
Cass,  xliii.  39;  Plin.  ill  3;  IHn.  Ant,  pp.  410,  413, 
416;  Ge  -g.  Rav.  iv.  45 ;  Philostr.  Vit  ApdL  v.  3, 6; 
Anson.  Clar,  Urb.  8 ;  Isidor.  £tym,  xv.  I ;  Inscr.  ap. 
Gmter,  pp.  201,  257,  Orelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  396;  Florea, 
Etp,  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  89,  90;  Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med. 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  543 ;  Mionnet,  voL  i.  p.  24,  Suppl. 
vol  i.  p.  42;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  28.)  [P.  S.] 

UISPA'NIA  po^A^^  Svorla).  and  IBE'BIA 
('I^pia),  and,  with  reference  to  its  di^sion  into  two 
parts,  very  frequently  HISPANIAE  (so  also  l^np^ai, 
Steph.  B.),  the  ancient  names  of  the  great  peninsula 
now  divid«i  into  the  countries  of  5pam  and  PortugaL 
In  this  article,  for  convenience,  tlie  whole  peuini»ula 
will  be  often  called  simply  Spaui. 

I.  Ancient  Najibs. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  which  <nily 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  por- 
tions, there  was  at  firbt  no  general  name  for  the 
whole  penin.Hula.  Polybius  states  that  the  part  of 
the  Und  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  was  called  Ibkrla  (*I$iipIa),  while  the 
portion  onwards  from  tliat  point  along  the  ocean  had 
no  general  name,  as  it  had  not  long  been  known,  and 
was  entirely  occupied  by  numerous  barbarian  peoples. 
(PolyU  iii.  37). 

1.  The  name  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks, 
during  the  histtorical  period,  was  Iberia,  which  was 
understood  to  be  derived  from  the  river  Ibbrus 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Justin,  xliv.  1 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.; 
Avien.  Or.  Mar.  248) :  whence  it  was  applied  to  the 
surrounding  country,  first  vaguely,  as  will  presently 
appear,  and  afterwards  more  exactly,  as  they  gra- 
dually became  acquainted  with  those  physical  fea* 
tares  which  so  strikingly  define  its  limits.  (Hecat. 
Fr.  11—13;  Herod,  i.  163,  vii.  165;  Scyl.  pp.  1,  2; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  £u»tath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  291 ;  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  528.  (com p.  below  on  the  boundaries.) 

2.  The  other  and  still  more  familiar  name,  His- 
PAifiA  CloTravia,  Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Agathem.  i.  2), 
came  into  use  after  the  Romans  began  to  have  a 
direct  connection  with  the  country ;  and  has  remained 
the  prevailing  appellative  aver  since.  There  is  little 
doubt  tluit  the  ganoiiie  fonn  of  the  name  is  Spam  or 
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Sapak,  the  vowel  sound  beiqg  pnfixed  for 
pronunciation,  as  is  common  in  southern  as  wdl  as 
eastern  languages  when  an  initial  a  is  followed  bf 
another  consonant  (of  thb  usage  examples  may  be 
seen  in  the  Aimbic  and  Turkish  names  of  Greek 
cities):  and  the  name   is  used  without  the  prefix 
(^wcwla:  Artemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B. «.  r.  'l6iipUu;  Plut. 
de  Flum.  p.  32,  Huds.,  vol.  x.  p.  774,  BeiNke;  PauL 
Epiat.  ad  Rom.  xv.  28,  &c)     The  origin  of  the 
name  is  not  known  with  anv  certaintv,  nor  whether 
it  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.    Bochait 
derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  worn 
|D!{  (tsapan),  which  means  a  rabbit ;  and  ari^unents 
are  adduced  in  favour  of  this  e^mology  from  the 
numerotis  testimonies  of  the  ancients  to  the  abundaaoe 
of  tlie»e  aniroab  in  the  country  (Strab.  Iii.  pp.  144, 
168:  Aelian,  N.  A.  xiiL  15:  Varro,  R  B.  iii.  12.; 
Catull.  XXXV.  18;  Plin.  viii.  58.  s.  83,  xL  37.  a.  76)» 
as  well  as  from  a  medal  of  Hadrian,  on  the  Rvers* 
of  which  is  seen  a  female  figure,  as  the  penonificab- 
tion  of  Spain,  with  a  rabbit  at  her  feet.     (Fkres, 
Mel.  de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  109.)    Others  explain  the 
Phoenician  word  to  mean  comcealedj  that  is,  the 
country  little  known;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mere 
fancy.     (Maltebrun,  Precit  de  la  Geogr,  vol.  viiL 
p.  21.)    On  the  other  hand,  W.  von  Homboldt.  in 
his   invaluable  essay   on  tlje  primitive  history  of 
Spain,  maintaius  that  It  was  a  native  name,  and  that 
its  genuine  form,  vowd  prefix  and  all,  is  preserved 
almost  unaltered  in  the  modem  native  name  JEl^paaa, 
which  be  derives  firom  the  BafKjue  Ezpana^u.  border., 
marginy  or  edge,  denoting  that  tiie  peninsula  waa 
the  margin  of  Europe  towards  the  ocean.  (Humbert, 
Prufung  der  Untersuch.  vber  eUe  UrbemJkner  Bi§- 
panieru^  Berlin,  1821;  coinp.  on  the  etymolof^  of 
both  names,  Plut.  de  Flum.  L  c ;  Solin.  23;  Ammian. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  Const  Porph.  de  Admm.  Imp.  IL  23; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  282;  Bochart,  Cfton.  i.  35, 
Phaleg,  iu.  7 ;  Oberiin,  ad  Vib.  Seq.  p.  397 :  GraC  ad 
Mart  Cap.  p.  201 ;   Wesseling,  ad  Itin,  p.  268; 
Taschucke,  ad  Mel.  ii.  6.) 

3.  Hebperia  was  an  old  Greek  name,  chiefly 
used  by  the  poets,  in  connection  with  the  notion  that 
the  world  consisted  of  four  parts,  of  which  Libta 
was  the  southern,  Asla  the  enstem,  Euhopa  the 
northern,  and  Hbsprria  the  western:  and,  acovd- 
ing  to  this  idea,  Spain  was  the  we>temmo6t  fart  of 
Hesperia.  (Niebuhr,  Lecturu  on  Ancient  ElAno- 
graphg  and  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.)  Henc«  the 
«>untry  is  sometimes  called  simply  Hcaperia  (Macrob. 
i,  3;  Serv.  ad  Vii^g.  Aen.  i.  530;  Isid.  Orig.  xi%'.  4), 
and  sometimes,  in  conttadistinction  to  Italy,  Hesperia 
Ultima  (Herat.  Carm.  i.  36.  4;  comp.  Diefenbach, 
Celtica  iii.  32). 

4.  Ckltica  (^  KfArir^)  was  also  a  general 
name  for  the  West  of  Europe,  and  was  need  specifi- 
rally  for  the  interior  of  Spain,  which  was  originally 
peopled,  or  believed  to  have  been  peopled,  by  Celts. 
(AritttoL  de  Mundo,  vol.  i.  p.  850,  Du  VaL;  Scymn. 
173.)  Ephorus  {ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199:  Marc  ad  loc 
p.  142)  extended  Ccltira  to  Gades,  and  applied  i\m 
name  of  Iberia  only  to  the  W.  part  of  the  peninsula. 
So  too  Eratosthenes  (a/7.  Strab.  ii.  p.  107)  extended 
the  Galatae  (i.  e.  Celts)  to  Gadeira.  This  usage  is, 
however,  uncommon,  the  name  being  genemlly  con. 
fined  to  those  parts  of  the  peninsula  m  which  frag- 
ments of  the  old  Celtic  population  held  their  groaaL 
[Cbltak:  Ckltica.] 

5.  Tartbssis  was  a  name  applied  to  the  &  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  and  especiially  to  the  part  be- 
yond the  Straits,  in  caotndistiuctioo  to  the  name 
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tberia,  in  its  narrower  sense,  thftt  is,  the  nnritame 
district  from  the  Straits  to  the  Pyrenees.  (Polyb. 
he.  Mp.  city  i  bnt  this  is  a  sabject  which  needs  a  se- 
parate discussion  under  its  proper  head.  [TABTBS8178.J 
6.  Ethnic  and  Aiigeetive  Formt,  —  (1.)  From 
,  Ibrria  :  Eth,'l€rip^  geu.'I^pos,  pi.  o/'I^pcs,  fern. 
'ISiipis ;  LaU  Iber,  Lucan.  vi.  S55,  Hor.  Carm,  ii. 
20. 20,  pi.  Iberes,  Catull.  is.  6,  also  Hiber,  Hiberes ; 
and  Iberi  or  Hiberi,  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  408,  fern. 
Iberina,  Juv.  y\,  53 :  A^.  l^pucof,  whence  ij  *l€fi- 
fwHi  for  tiie  country  itself;  fern,  if  l^ripica,  ^Mos ; 
Lat  Ibenis,  Ibericus,  and  rsrelj  Iberiacus  (Sil.  Ital. 
xiti.  510).  (2.)  Connected  with  Hispania  :  Eth, 
and  Ad^.  'lowovoi.  Const.  Porph.  de  Admiti,  Imp, 
ii.  23 ;  Zonar.  iii.  p.  406  ;  Hitp&nus,  Hispani,  Adv, 
Hit^pane ;  also  Spanus,  Schol.  Juv.  xir.  279 ;  Am- 
pelius  6  ;  and  Spanicus,  Oeogr.  Bav.  iT.  sub  fin. ; 
Adj.  Uispaniendi:i  (the  distinction  between  this  and 
the  ethnic  being  nicely  drawn  in  the  following  ex- 
amples:  Veil.  ii.  51,  Balbui  Comdiut  non  ffis- 
panientia  natus^  sed  HitpanuM^  that  is,  not  merely 
belonging  to  Spain,  like,  for  example,  a  Roman  born 
in  Spain,  but  a  true  Spaniard^  and  Mart.  xii.  Praef. : 
Nt  Rotuam^  ti  ita  decrevtria^  non  Hispanientem 
librum  miitamm,  ted  Higpamm),  and  rarely  His- 
panicus.  (Suet.  Aug.  82,  Vitruv.  vii.  3.) 

IL  Spain  as  knowk  to  thb  Grbbks. 

The  west  of  Europe  was  to  the  early  Greeks  a 
land  of  fancy  as  well  as  mysteiy.  Vague  reports 
had  reached  them,  probably  through  the  Phoenicians, 
from  which  they  at  first  learnt  little  more  than  the 
bare  existence  of  lands,  so  far  distant  from  their 
own  country  as  to  reach  the  region  of  the  setting 
sun  and  the  banks  of  the  all-encompassing  river 
Ocean.  According  to  the  very  natural  tendency 
which  led  them  to  place  the  happiest  regions  and 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth  at  its  extreme 
ptrts,  confinned  perhaps  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  fertility  and  beauty  which  some  of  these  regions 
( Andalncia,  for  instance)  actually  enjoy,  they  fimcied 
them  as  happy  plains  or  as  enchanted  isl^ds,  and 
peopled  them  with  the  divine  nymphs,  Circe  and 
Calypso,  who  there  detained  in  sweet  bondage  the 
hero  whom  fate  had  cast  upon  their  shores,  with  the 
happy  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  with  the  primitive 
and  pastoral  Cyclopes,  and  the  wealthy  maritime 
Phoenicians,  or  with  the  exiled  dynasty  of  gods, 

"  Who  with  Saturn  old. 
Fled  over  Adria  to  the  ffeaperianJUldtf 
Or  o'er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  utmott  isUs." 

These  poetic  fancies  were  succeeded  by  historical 
inquiries,  and  then  came  all  the  difficulties  of  recon- 
ciling meagre  and  conflicting  testimonies  with  the 
poets  and  with  each  other;  mistakes  arising  from 
finit  assigning  positions  vaguely  and  yariously,  and 
then,  in^ead  of  the  discovery  of  such  errors,  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  by  supposed  migrations  and 
other  arbitrary  devices  :  so  that  such  names  as  Bb- 
BRYCB8,  CHALTBBR,CiMMBRii,and  lBBRBS,scarcely 
seem  associated  with  any  exact  locality,  and  are  freely 
timnafenred  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
shores  of  the  AtlanUc  and  those  of  the  Euxine.  To 
this  was  added  the  polemical  spirit,  which  we  find  so 
rampant  among  the  old  geographers  (as  among  the 
African  and  Arctic  critics  now),  which  *'  by  decision 
more  embnnled  the  fray;'*  while  all  the  time  the 
later  poets  were  adding  to  the  confusion  by  imitating 
the  legends  of  the  ancients,  and  inventing  others  of 
Ibair  own.   Amidst  all  these  elements  of  uncertainty 
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It  b  no  wonder  that  we  generally  find  no  sure  basis  of 
information  conceming  the  more  distant  countries  of 
the  world  until  the  arms  of  Rome  had  cleared  the 
way  for  the  inquiries  of  tlie  learned  Greek. 

But  yet  the  neglect  of  this  period  would  deprire 
the  science  of  ancient  geography  of  a  great  p>rtion  of 
its  interest,  and  of  its  use,  too,  in  throwing  light  on 
the  progress  of  our  race.  And  in  no  ca&e  is  this 
period  more  attractive  than  in  that  of  the  remotest 
country  towards  the  West,  one  which  is  invested  with 
the  double  interest  of  having  been  familiar  to  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a  principal  scene  of  their  commerce 
and  colonisation,  while  the  Greeks  were  still  making 
it  a  favourite  theatre  for  the  creations  of  their  fancy. 

1.  Of  the  purely  Mgthical  Period  little  is  to  be 
said,  and  that  little  more  properly  belongs  to  other 
articles.  [Cimmkrii,  Oceanus;  Fortunatab  hn- 
SOLAS;  Hesperides,  Aeaba;  Hbrculis  Coluh- 
KAK,  &c. ;  and  the  articles  Gbryon,  Herculxs, 
&C.  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  J/y- 
tkoiogg  and  Biography,  j 

2.  Advancing  to  the  Semi- MgthieaX  Period  of 
Heiiod  and  the  Lyric  Poets,  we  begin  to  meet  with 
names  which  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  spe> 
dfic  geographical  significarce,  though  still  most  un- 
certain as  to  their  position  ;  such  as  Tartbssus. 
In  connection  with  the  l^ends  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  Rhipaean  mountains  appear  as  a  great  range  in- 
tersecting Europe  from  W.  to  £.  The  Ister  and 
Eridanus  were  known  by  name  to  Hesiod  {Theog. 
338,  339)  as  rivers  of  W.  Europe ;  and  his  island 
Krytheia.  the  abode  of  Geryon,  is  so  described  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  subsequent  identification  with 
Gadbs. 

3.  The  transiUon  to  the  period  of  more  real, 
though  still  most  imperfect  knowledge,  nutrked  by 
the  age  of  the  Logographers  and  Tragic  Poets^  is 
extremely  gradual,  for  while  the  avowed  writers  of 
fiction  are  seen  to  invest  their  scenes  with  only  an 
appearance  of  fact,  the  investigators  of  facts  are 
found  recording  under  that  guise  the  strangest  fic- 
tions. But  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  give  us 
what  is  meant  to  be  objective  knowledge;  and  no 
reader  of  the  Prometheus^  for  example,  can  doubt  that 
Aeschylus  expends  all  the  resources  of  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  be  they  less  or  more,  on  his 
description  of  Uie  wanderings  of  lo.  Indeed,  with 
reference  to  oiu*  present  subject,  we  have  now  reached 
a  period  when  the  maritime  enterprise  of  tlie  Phoe- 
caeans  had  placed  the  Greeks  in  direct  connecUon 
with  the  shores  of  the  W.  part  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  had  made  them  acquainted  with  Tyrrhenia,  Ibe- 
ria, and  Tartessus.  (Herod,  i.  163.)  Accordingly  we 
find  the  logographer  Pherecydes  and  the  poet  Stesi- 
chorus  not  only  acquainted  with  the  name  Tar- 
tessus ;  but  the  latter  making  it  a  river,  in  sncli  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  its  identification  with  the 
Guadalquivir  [Baktis],  while  the  former  accurately 
represents  it  as  a  city  on  the  straits  which  divide 
Libya  from  Europe  [Tartessus].  Stesichorus 
mentions  also  the  island  of  Erytheia,  and  an  island 
Sarpedonia  in  the  Atlantic  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148;  Schol. 
ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  211.)  Pindar  seems  well  acquainted 
with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  the  limit  of  the 
known  world  [Hbrculis  Colummae]  ;  and  Aes- 
chylus, besides  some  other  interesting  allusions,  too 
doubtful,  however,  to  be  discussed  here,  seeks  for  the 
sources  of  the  Ister  in  the  Rliipaean  mountains,  a  fact 
of  which  the  importance  will  be  more  clearly  seen  when 
the  views  of  Herodotus  have  been  discussed.  (SchoL 
Apdl.  Rhod.  iv.  28 ;  Ukert,  vd.ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  238—243.) 
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From  these  fragmentary  notices  we  pass  on  to  the 
firat  writer  who  gives  us  a  sjatematic  aocoant  of  anj 
portion  of  the  country, — namely  Hegatabus  of 
Miletus  (about  B.C.  500);  fur  we  have  no  remains 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  which 
contained  a  Periplns  of  the  coast  outside  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Eadoc,  Violar.  p.  435.)  The 
Greeks  of  this  period  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  S.  coast  &o  far  as  to  know  the  names  of  a  number 
of  places  alcmg  it,  but  not  so  as  to  form  any  accurate 
idea  of  it  as  a  whole.  From  tlie  flew  extant  Pig- 
ments of  HecAtaeus,  and  from  the  passages  in  which 
Festus  Avienna  follows  his  authority,  Ukert  deduces 
the  following  results: — West  of  the  Straits,  which 
he  makes  scarcely  7  stadia  in  width,  dwelt  the  Tab- 
TESSix  (Avien.  Or.  Mar,  370),  among  whom  was 
the  town  of  Eubyroe  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'EXif ufryi}), 
which  no  other  ancient  writer  names,  but  which 
the  moderns  have  sought  to  identify,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  in  the  names  only,  with  Illx- 
brkis  or  Illiturois.  East  of  the  Pillan  dwelt 
the  Mastiani,  with  the  capital,  Mastia  :  a  people 
and  city  long  after  mentioned  also  by  Polybius 
(iii.  24):  they  had  also  the  cities  of  Syalis 
[Suel],  Mainobora  [Mabnoba],  Sizes  [Saxeta- 
num],  Molybdana,  and  Calathe  (Steph.  B.  «.  rv.). 
Further  to  the  E.  the  country  began  to  be  called 
Iberia,  and  was  inhabited  by  numerous  peoples; 
among  whom  were  the  Haraugatae,  <ui  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (Steph.  B.  #.  v.  *lKapavyaTa[%  who 
seem  to  be  the  Uurgetae  or  Ileroetab  of  later 
writers;  and  the  Histgetes  (Steph.  B. «.  v.  Miiryirrcs). 
Among  the  cities  of  Iberia  are  mentioned  Crabasia 
and  Hyops,  with  a  river  Lesyros  near  the  latter. 
(Steph.  B.  *.  V.  *T6i^.)  Hecataeus  also  mentions  the 
town  of  Sicane  (Steph.  B.  s,  v.  Succti^),  a  name  of 
much  interest,  as  showing  the  existence  of  Sicanians 
in  Spain,  which  is  also  asiterted  by  Tbncydides,  who 
makes  them  dwell  upon  a  river  Sicanus,  next  the 
Ligyes  who  expelled  them  thence  to  Sidly.  (Thnc. 
vi.  2 ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  270  ;  Sicanl)  Two  islands, 
Cromyusa  and  Meiussa,  are  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
as  belonging  to  Iberia.    (Steph.  B.  «.  rv.) 

5.  Herodotus  touches  on  the  W.  of  Europe  only 
incidentally,  as  but  very  distantly  related  to  his  main 
subject.  In  one  passage,  when  speaking  of  the  ex- 
treme regions  of  the  earth,  he  plainly  states  that  be 
has  nothing  certain  to  say  of  tlie  western  parts  of 
Europe :  and  he  even  doubts  the  existence  of  the 
river  Eridanus  and  the  inlands  Cassiterides  (iii.  115); 
and  elsewhere  he  mentions  the  belief  of  the  Persians 
that  there  were  no  countries  of  any  great  importance 
W.  of  Greece  (vii.  8).  His  views  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: — Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Herfiules  lay 
Gadeira,  and  near  it  the  island  of  Erytheia  (iv.  8). 
Elsewhere  he  mentions  the  Cynksii  orCrNETES  as 
the  westernmost  people  of  Europe  (ii.  33  ;  iv.  49) ; 
and  next  to  them  the  great  nation  of  the  Celtae, 
whose  country  is  remarkable  for  its  precious  metals, 
and  for  the  long  life  of  the  inhabitants  (i.  163;  iv. 
49, 152,  192:  comp.  Strab.  iii.  pp.  150,  151;  Lu- 
cian,  Macrob.  10;  Phlegon.  de  Longaev,  4;  Cic<is 
SmeeL  19;  Piin.vii.48;  Val.Max.viii.  13).  Among 
the  Celtae  were  the  sources  of  the  river  Isteb,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  city  called  Pyrbmb.  (Herod, 
ii.  33;  iv.  49.)  It  is  important  to  .remember  that 
this  itatemen  respecting  the  source  of  the  Ister  is 
connected  with  a  theory  entertained  by  Herodotus, — 
that  the  two  great  rivers  of  Libya  and  Europe,  the 
Nile  and  the  Ister,  followed  ooni-ses  right  through 
the  respective  cootinents,  from  W.  to  E.,  ahnnst  ex- 
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aetly  pazalld  and  equal  to  each  other :   the  iutm- 
ductionof  the  name  Pyrene  is  discussed  ia  its  pnqpcr 
place.  [Ptrbhaei  Mobtes.]     The  name  of  Iberia 
is  mentioned  by  him  twice.   The  one  passage  is  that 
already  cited  respecting  the  discoveries  of  the  Pb»- 
caeans,  where  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
Tyrrhenia  suggests  that  it  signifies  the  pfninsnla  of 
Spain,  90  far  om  it  mu  ibnoton  hjf  nuxritime  di§eovrrj 
(i.  163).      In  the  other  passage  he  oientioca  tl» 
Iberians  in  the  army  of  Hamilcar  in  Sicily;  and  he 
connects  them  with  the  Ligyes  in  such  a  mapner  as 
to  suggest  the  inference,  that  the  name  was  a|^lied 
to  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  from  the  Stzaits  to 
the  Gulf  of  Lyon  (vii.  165).    In  the  fanner  of  theie 
passages,  again,  he  mentions  Tartesiv  in  ekee 
connection  with  Iberia,  and  describes  the  Pbocaeans 
as  holding  most  friendly  interoonrae  with  Ai^antho- 
nius,  the  king  of  the  Tartesii  (i.  163);   and  he 
speaks  elsewhere  of  the  wealth  and  comntiacial  im- 
portance of  Tartesus  [Tabtessus].     These  aevenl 
views  seem  to  have  had  little  more  coDneeden  in  the 
mind  of  the  historian  than  the  passages  lefening  to 
them  have  in  his  works ;  but,  on  comparing  them 
with  the  actual  facts,  and  having  regard  to  his 
probablesonrces  of  information,  somediing  like  a  whole 
may  be  made  out.     On  the  &  coast,  his  knowledge, 
derived  trom  Phoenician  and  Pbocaean  sooroea,  seems 
to  have  extended  as  fitf  as  the  SW.  point  of  the 
peninsula,  the  Sagbum  Pbomontorium  (Cc^  SL 
Ftncent),  which  long  remained  the  westernmost  limit 
of  ancient  maritime  discovery;  if,  at  least,  his  Chy- 
netes  are  the  Comii  of  other  writers — that  is,  the 
mhabitants  of  the  southern  projection  of  Portngal, 
called  CiTNBDS.    Justin  (xliv.  43)  mentions  Cunetes 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Tartessii ;  a  confinnatian  of 
the  hint  given  under  Covii,  that  the  name  is  txnly 
ethnic,  and  that  its  resemblance  to  the  Roman  cuartu, 
which  BO  well  describes  the  name  of  the  district, 
is  merely   an    accidental    ooincidenoe.     Next,  the 
great  colony  of  Gades  was  a  subject  of  which 
be  would  hear  much  from  the  Phoenicians;  and 
separate  accounts  respecting  Tartessns  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  would  be  obtained  from  the  same 
people,  who  had  long  traded  to  it  under  the  name 
of  Tarshish.  and  from  the  Pbocaeans,  as  we  have 
seen.     The  name  Iberia  seems  to  have  been  derived 
exclunively  from  the  Phoraeans.    Lastly,  apart  from 
these  results  of  maritime  discovery,  he  had  obtained 
from  the  Phocaeans  and  other  sources  the  unpresaian 
that  the  great  Celtic  race  overspread  pretty  well  the 
whole  interior  of  Western  Europe ;  a  region,  hnwerer, 
of  which  he  possessed  scarcely  one  detail  of  accnnts 
knowledge. 

6.  The  hi8t<xians,  geogmphen  of  the  oentniy  after 
Herodotus  had  obtained  a  larger  amount  of  ma- 
terials, but  without  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge.  The  wide  extent  of 
the  Celtic  name,  and  the  confusion  between  Celts  and 
Iberians,  are  found  still  prevalent:  and  the  eoorses 
ot  the  great  rivers  of  W.  Europe  are  very  imper- 
fectly known.  Thus,  EuDoxus  of  Cnidns  (abont 
B.  a  380 — 360),  of  wha-e  geographieal  woric  Aris- 
totle made  great  use,  mentions  the  moontain  Pyrene 
in  Celtioa,  towards  the  W.  extremity  of  the  equi- 
noctial line  (jtrpis  iva/i^  iVii/icpu^v),  aa  oontaintng 
the  sources  <^  the  rivers  Ister  and  TartesKOs,  of 
which  the  latter  flowed  outside  of  the  PiUars,  and 
the  former  through  all  Europe.  (AristoL  ifefeor. 
i.  13.)  He  places  Iberia  S.  of  Celtiea,  and  desrribes 
its  shores  towards  the  ocean  as  high  aiid  rocky,  with 
promontories  nmning  hr  out  into  the  sea.    (SCiab 
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fit  ]k  153.)  About  the  same  time,  Eprobus,  who 
devoted  the  4th  book  of  his  work  on  geognphjr  to 
the  W.  of  Earope,  assigns  a  vast  extent  of  countiy 
t4>  the  Celts,  and  carries  them  on  the  W.  as  far  as 
Gades;  while  he  confines  the  name  of  Iberia  to  the  ' 
region  W.  of  Gades,  and,  if  we  are  to  beliere  Jo-  | 
sephos.  even  fell  into  the  error  of  making  Iberia  a 
eiiy  with  a  comparatively  small  territorj.  He  relates  | 
some  absurd  fables  about  these  regions.  (Strab.  iii.  - 
p.  153,  IT.  p.  199,  vii.  p.  302 ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  L 
12;  Uktx,  ad  Ephor.  Frag.  p.  142.)  The  Ptriphu 
of  ScYLAZ,  which  also  belongs  to  about  the  same 
period,  is  very  rague  as  to  the  shores  of  Spain.  He 
makes  special  mention  of  the  commercial  settlements 
of  the  Carthaginians  outside  the  Pillars,  and  of  the 
tides  and  shoals  which  characterise  that  sea :  a  great 
sandbank  stretches  across  from  the  Sacred  Promon- 
tory (C  S.  nncent)  to  the  promontory  of  Hermaeum 
in  Lybia.  The  Iberians  are  the  first  people  in 
Europe;  and  there  is  the  river  Iber,  and  two  islands 
called  Gadeira  [Gadbs]  ;  and  then  comes  the  Greek 
city  Emporium.  Probably  there  is  here  a  gap  in 
the  text ;  for  he  passes  over  the  whole  coast  from  the 
Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  voyage  along  which,  he 
says,  occupies  7  days  and  nights.  (Scyiaz,  pp.  1, 
51,  ed.  Hudson,  pp.  1 — 3,  123,  ed.  Gronov.)  Next 
to  the  Iberians,  be  places  the  Ligurians  (Atyuts) 
and  the  "  mixed  Iberians  "  ("K^pcf  fuydUs)  as  far 
as  the  Rhone. 

In  the  Pseudo- Aristotelian  work  de  Mirab. 
AtuctUt  (86),  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  order,  fmn  W.  to  £. : 
Iberes,  Geltoligyea,  Celtae,  as  far  as  Italy.  He- 
RODORUS  tells  us  that  the  Iberians,  who  dwell  on 
the  shores  of  the  Straits,  though  belonging  to  one 
race,  have  various  names,  according  to  tiieir  several 
tribes.  (Fr.  ap.  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23.)  Those  most  to  the  W.  are  called  Cyketbs 
(Steph.  B.  $.  V.  Kvnrrur^y);  N.  of  them  are  the 
Gletks  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  PAnrcr;  comp.  Strab.  iii. 
p.  1 66,  who  says  that  the  (»untry  E.  q/[  the  Iberus 
was  formerly  called  after  the  Iolktes,  a  great  and 
powerful  nation,  who  dwelt  in  it);  then  Uie  Tar- 
TEasii ;  then  the  ELBYSiif u  ;  then  the  Mastiani 
and  the  Calpiami,  as  &r  as  the  Rhone.  (This 
enumeration,  and  the  order  of  it,  might  be  made  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  Spanish  peoples,  if  the  argument  were  not  some- 
what too  speculative  for  this  article). 

We  likewise  find  a  vast  amount  of  error  and  con- 
fusion among  the  ge<^;Taphers  of  this  age  respecting 
the  distances  and  bearings  of  the  shores  of  the  W. 
Mediterranean.  Eudoxus  states  that  a  person  sailing 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Inner  Soi  has  imme- 
diately on  bis  left  hand  the  Sardoan,  Gahitian 
(Gallic),  and  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  right  the  bay  of 
the  Syrtes  (Arist.  de  Mvnd.  3);  and  Dicaearchus  es> 
timates  the  distance  from  the  Sicilian  Strait  (StraiU 
of  Messina)  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of 
Gibraltar)  at  only  7000  stadia.    (Strab.  ii  p.  105.) 

7.  Age  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies. — The 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
gec^raphy  of  W.  Europe.  While  his  followers  were 
adding  by  their  own  direct  observations  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  extreme  East,  we  are  told  that  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  known  world  his  fame  attracted 
the  envoys  of  numerous  nations,  and  among  the  rest 
from  the  Celts  and  the  Iberians,  whose  drera  was 
then  for  the  first  time  seen,  and  their  language  first 
heard,  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  vii.  15.)    From  these  and  other  aoorees,  the 
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learned  meD  of  Alexandria,  under  the  Ptolemies,  ob- 
tained the  information  which  is  recorded  in  the 
works  of  Eratostiirkks,  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  followers.  It  appears  that  Eratosthenes  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  knowledge  to  Timosthenes 
the  admiral  of  Ptolemy  PhiladelphuK,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  large  geographical  work  ;  but  the  views  of 
both  on  the  W.  of  Europe  in  general,  and  on  Iberia 
in  particular,  are  severely  criticised  by  Strabo  and 
Marcian.     (Strab.  ii.  pp.  92 — 94.) 

Eratosthenes  describes  3  peninsulas  as  running  out 
S.  from  the  mainland  of  Europe ;  the  one  that  which 
ends  with  the  Peloponnesus,  the  second  t  he  Italian,  and 
the  third  the  Ligurtan  {Aiywrriicfiv)  :  and  these  coo. 
tain  between  them  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  gulfiL 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  92.)  In  another  passage,  the  wee- 
temmost  of  these  3  peninsulas  is  descril)ed  as  tliat 
which  extends  to  the  PilUrs,  and  to  which  Iberia 
belongs.  (Strab.  ii  p.  108.)  Of  this  peninsula  he 
assigns  a  large  part  to  the  Celts  (roAarai).  whom 
he  makes  to  reach  as  far  as  Gadeira.  (Strab.  ii. 
pp.  107, 108.)  He  places  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
on  the  Straits  [Hercuus  Columkae],  to  the  W. 
of  which  he  represents  the  peninsula  as  running 
out  into  several  large  promontories.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  the  Sacred  Promontoiy  (C7.  S.  Vwtcent)^ 
which  he  placed  at  the  greatly  exng^rerated  distance 
of  5  days*  voyage  from  Gades.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  148.) 
The  other  chief  promontory  is  that  of  Calbium, 
about  which  dwelt  the  Ostidamnii  ;  and  opposite 
to  it  Uy  several  islands,  of  which  Uxisama,  the 
furthest  to  the  W.,  was  distant  3  days'  voyage 
from  Calbium :  in  this  part  of  his  description  he 
follows  Pytheas.  (Strab.  i.  p.  64.)  The  region  ad- 
jacent to  Calpe  he  calls  Tartessis,  and  places  there 
the  "happy  island"  of  Erytheia.  Besides  Gades 
he  mentions  the  town  of  Tarraco  (Tarragona), 
and  adds  that  it  has  a  good  roadstead,  a  statement 
(»ntradicted  by  Artemidorus  and  Strabo.    (Strab.  iii. 

f.  159.)     He  makes  the  Pyrenees  the  £.  boundary. 
PrRENAEi.]     In  general,  his  knowledge  seems 
not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  coast. 

8.  We  are  now  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  and  to  the  eve  of  the  period  when 
the  imperfect,  and  often  merely  speculative,  notions 
of  the  Greeks  respecting  Spain  were  superseded  by 
the  direct  information  which  the  Romans  gained  by 
their  military  operations  in  the  country.  But  betoi^ 
passing  on  to  the  Roman  period,  a  few  words  are 
necessary  on  the  exteiU  of  Iberia^  as  understood  bg 
the  Greek  geographers. 

While,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  'of  them 
gave  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Celts, 
and  confined  the  Iberians  either  to  the  part  W.  of 
the  Straits,  or  to  the  Mediterranean  shore ;  others 
extend  the  name  of  Iberia  as  far  E.  as  the  Rhone, 
and  even  as  fiir  N.E.  as  the  Rhine,  and  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Thus 
Aeschylus,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  took  the  Eri- 
danus  to  be  another  name  for  the  Rhodanns,  which 
he  placed  in  Iberia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2<  s.  1 1.)  Non- 
nus  applies  the  epithet  Iberian  to  the  Rhine. 
(Dionys.  xxiii.  p.  397,  xliii.  p.  747.)  Plutarch 
places  Iberian  tribes  in  the  Alps.  {MarcelL  3.)  In 
fine,  Strabo  sums  up  these  opinions  as  follows :-~ 
*'  The  name  of  Iberia,  i^  used  by  the  earlier  writers, 
indndes  all  the  country  beyond  the  Rhone  and  the 
Isthmus  which  is  confined  between  tlie  Gallic  Gulfs 
(i.  e.  the  Bag  of  Biscag,  and  the  Gaff  of  Lgon) :  but 
tiiose  of  the  present  age  assign  M.  Pyrene  as  its 
boundary,  and  called  it  indifforently  Iberia  and  Hi»- 
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ptnia,  [whenraas  by  tfaoee  of  old  the  name  of  Iberia] 
WM  applied  odIj  to  the  part  within  the  Iberos. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  the  words  within  bracketa  are 
anpplied  aa  the  most  probable  restoration  of  a  gap  in 
the  text.) 

It  most  be  obsenred  that  snch  statements  as  these 
express  something  more  than  a  confosion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greek  writers  between  the  territories 
of  the  Celts  and  of  the  Iberians :  thej  express  the 
fact  in  ethnography,  that  the  Iberian  race  extended 
beyond  the  boondaries  of  Spain  as  defined  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  they  were  to  a  great  extent 
intermixed  with  the  Celts  in  W.  Europe.  (See  below, 
on  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Spain:  No.  YII.) 

III.  Spain  as  known  to  the  Cabthaoinians 
AND  THE  Romans. 

1.  Down  to  the  End  of  the  First  Pt$nie  War. — 
The  internal  state  of  the  peninsula,  down  to  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  will  be  spoken  of 
below ;  but,  in  order  to  estimate  the  knowIe<]^e  of  the 
country  possessed  by  the  Romans,  we  most  first  glance 
at  its  relations  to  the  other  great  power  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.    From  the  earliest  known  period  of  anti- 
quity the  Phoenicians  liad  held  c(Hnmercial  interoonrse 
with  Spain;  and  there  is  more  than  a  probability 
that  Tyre  had  established  a  sort  of  duminion  over 
the  part  adjacent  to  the  S.  coast,  the  Tarshisu  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Tartessis  of  the  Greeks.  (/joioA, 
xxiii.  10,  where  the  prophet  compares  'the  liberty 
of  Tarshisli,  consequent  on  the  fall  of  Tyre,  to  the 
free  course  of  a  river,  —  snch,  for  example,  as  her 
own  GvadalquMr^  —  when  a  mighty  obstacle  is  re- 
moved.)    The  phrase  "  ships  <^  Tarshish  '^'appears 
to  have  been  as  familiar  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 
Tyre  aa  "  Indiaraen**  in  our  own  (2  Chron.  ix.  21, 
zx.  36,  37 :  Pa.  xlviiL  7 ;  /a.  Ix.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
25);  and  the  products  of  the  Spanish  mines, "  silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,"  are  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  aa 
among  "  t^e  multitude  of  all  kind  of  riches,  by  reaaon 
of  which  Tarshish  was  her  merchant**  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
12.)     Phoenician  settlements  were  numerous  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  within  the  Straits,  and 
beyond  them  there  was  the  great  commercial  (»l<»iy 
of  Gades,  the  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  Tyre  with 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic    But  this  was  not  alL 
From  the  very  physical  nature  of  the  country,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  Phoenicians  shoidd  have 
abstained  from  extending  their  power  up  the  navi- 
gable stream  of  the  Babtis,  of  which  Gades  may  be 
regarded  as  the  port,  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Bae- 
tica  (^ndb/ucta),  as  fiu*  N.  as  the  Sierra  Morma^ 
which  at  once  contained  the  mineral  wealth  in  quest 
of  which  they  came,  and  formed  a  barrier  against 
the  natives  cf  the  centre.     Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
know  for  certain  that  in  the  narrower  tract  between 
the  sea-shore  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  [Iufula] 
the  people  were  a  mixed  race  of  Iberian  and  Phoe- 
nician blood,  called  Mt^o^iyiKts  (Strab.  iii.  p.  149 : 
Ba8T{JLI).    The  power  which  the  Carthaginians  ob- 
tained during  this  period  oyer  the  natives  cannot  be 
positively  defined ;  but  they  received  many  of  them 
into  their  armies  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

2.  The  Viceroyah^  of  the  House  of  Barea. — 
Such  were  the  relations  of  Spain  to  Carthage ;  and 
as  to  Rome,  she  had  had  as  yet  nothing  to  do  with 
the  peninsula,  when  the  First  Punic  War  was 
brought  to  an  end,  b.  c.  241.  Carthage  seemed  to 
have  expended  all  her  resources  in  the  vain  effort  to 
secure  Scily ;  and,  when  the  revolt  of  her  African 
mercenaries  gave  Borne  an  opportunity  of  filching 
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away  from  her  her  oldest  pvovinees,  SanliiAi 
Corsica  (b.  g.  236),  the  contest  might   wdl    hm 
thought  to  have  concluded.      **  I   bdieve,"   asys 
Niebnhr,   *^  that  then  were  fellowa  at    C^tftha^e, 
such  as  Hanno^  who^  F*^^y  fi'^o"^  ^^Tf  ^  Hamikar. 
and  partly  from  their  own  stupidity,  woald  not   or 
could  not  see  that,  after  the  low  of  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, there  were  yet  other  quarters  from  wfaidi  tbe 
republic  might  derive  great  benefits.     When,  afiiea 
the  American  War,  it  was  thought  that  tJie  i(!iao- 
minious  peace  of  Paris  had  put  an  end  to  the  great- 
ness of  England,  Pitt  undertook  with  doable  couraftt 
the  restoration  of  his  coontry,  and  displayed  his 
extraordinary  powers.     It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
that  Uamilcar  acted;  he  turned  his  eyes  to  l^iun: 
....  he  formed  the  plan  of  making  Spain  a  pio- 
vince,  which  should  compensate  for  the  \ase  of  SkoIj 
and  Sardinia.     The  latter  island  was  then  and  is 
still  very  unhealthy,  and  ita  interior  was  almost 
inaccessible.     Sicily  had  an  eflfeminate  and  onwai^ 
like  populaticn,  and,  rich  as  it  was,  it  might  indeed 
have  increased  the  maritime  power  t£  Carthage,  bat 
it  would  not  have  given  her  any  additional  imlitaoy 
atrength.     The  wc^nesa  of  Carthage  consisted  in 
her  having  no  armies ;  and  it  was  a  grand  concep- 
tion of  Hamilcar'a  to  transform  Spain  into  a  Car- 
thaginian country,  from  which  national  armies  mi^t 
be  obtained.     His  object,  therefore^  was,  on  tbe  aw 
hand,  to  subdue  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  otber  to 
win  their  sympathy,  and  to  change  them  into  a 
Punic    nation    under  the  dominion  of  CarthagCL 
(Polyb.  ii.  1 ;   Diod.  Fr.  Lib.  xxv.;    Edog.  iL  pu 
510.)     The  conduct  of  the  Romans  towarda  tfaur 
subjects  was  haughty,  and  always  made  them  fed 
that  they  were  despised.    The  highly  refined  Greeksi 
who  were  themselves  wont  to  loodc  with  contempt  on 
all  fbieigners,  must  have  felt  that  haughtiness  very 
keenly.     The  Spaniards  and  Celts  weane  of  coorbe 
leas  respected.    Common  aokliers  in   tbe  Roman 
armiea  not  onfirequenUy,  especially  in  tbe  times  of 
the  emperoTB,  married  native  w<»nen  of  tbe  coui- 
tries  in  which  they  were  stationed.    Such  marriages 
were  regarded  as  concubinage,  and  from  them  spiaiig 
a  cbus  of  men  who  were  very  dangerooa  to  tbe 
Romans.     The  Carthaginians  acted  more  wisely, 
by  making  no  restrictiona  in  regard  to  snch  mar- 
riages.   Hjsnnibal  lumaelf  married  a  Spaniab  wiomaa 
of  Castulo  (Liv.  xxiv.  41:  comp.  Diod.  Fr.  Lib. 
XXV.;  Edog.  ii  p.  610,  folL),  and  the  practice  mast 
have  been  very  common  among  the  Cartbaginiatts. 
This  waa  an  excellent  way  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
tbe  natives.    The  whole  of  the  aontheni  ooaat  of 
Spain  had  reeonroes  of  no  ordinaiy  kind;  it  Iw- 
nished  all  the  prodoctiona  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia^ 
and  in  addition  to  them  it  had  very  rich  aiher 
mines,  the  working  of  which  has  been  revived  in 
OUT  own  days.    Hamilcar  was  tbe  filrst  who  intxo- 
dnced  there  a  regnlar  and    systematic  mode  of 
mining,  and  this  kd  him,  or  his  son-  in-law,  to  bnild 
the  town  of  New  Carthage  (CorfAo^eiM).     Wbik 
the  Carthaginians  tboa  gained  the  aympatby  of  the 
nation,  they  aoqtured  a  population  of  miUiims  wbicJi 
relieved  them  from  the  neoesuty  of  hiring  fiiithleaa 
mercenaries,  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  do  in  the 
First  Punic  War ;  they  were  enabled  to  raise  armiea 
in  Spain  juat  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  ooontiy. 
The  Bonians  no  doubt  observed  these  prooeedinga 
with  feelings  of  jealousy,  bat  could  not  prevent 
them,  aa  long  as  ^  Cisal^ne  Gaola  atood  on  tbcir 
frontien,  ready  to  avenge  the  defeats  of  the  Scnooaa 
aadBoiaiiB."  (^Niebnhr,  Lectarea  on  iSoaMnJTiiitoff, 
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rot  ii.  p.  69.)  It  was  in  the  yew  b.  c.  237  that 
Hamilcar  commenced  this  mighty  work,  not  with- 
out an  ultimate  design,  unless  he  is  grossly  mis- 
represented by  Polybins  and  Livy,  of  founding  for 
his  house  an  empire  in  Spain,  in  case  the  Anti- Bar- 
cine  fiu^tion  should  prevail  at  Carthage.  [Car- 
thago Nova.]  For  eight  years  he  carried  on 
hi.s  plan  with  great  success,  and  he  appears  to  have 
extended  the  Carthaginian  empire  as  far  N.  as  the 
Sierra  Moreno^  so  that  it  included  the  whole  of 
AndtUucia^  and  pretty  well  all  Murcia.  On  his 
death,  b.  c.  229.  he  left  his  power  and  his  schemes 
as  an  inheritance  to  Ha.sdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  who 
carried  on  the  plan  for  nearly  nine  years,  till  he 
was  cut  off  by  an  assassin,  b.  c.  221,  and  left  its 
fulfilment  to  the  mighty  genius  of  Hannibal.  Mean- 
while the  Romans,  occupied  with  the  war  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  hod  no  power  to  interfere.  Just,  how- 
ever, before  that  war  began,  they  had  done  the  best 
they  could  by  making  a  separate  treaty,  not  with 
Carthage,  but  with  Hasdrubal  himself  (as  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  the  existing  treaty  with  Carthage), 
by  which  the  river  Iberus  (^Ebro)  was  fixed  as  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  to 
extend  their  conquests  (as  Polybius  states),  or  (ac- 
cording to  Livy)  as  the  boundary  between  the  two 
state-H,  B.  c.  228.  (Polyb.  iii.  27 ;  Liv.  xxi.  2 ; 
zxxiv.  13).  That  the  latter  expression,  eren  if 
used  in  the  treaty  (which  seems  from  Polybius  to 
be  more  than  doubtful)  does  not  imply  that  the 
Rt>man  arms  had  actually  extended  to  the  Iberus, 
is  shown  by  Livy  himself  in  the  second  passage 
quoted,  where  he  says  that  Spain  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  held  by  their  generals 
and  armies,  while  Rome  had  not  a  single  general 
nor  any  soldiers  in  the  country.  The  previous 
treaty  itself,  mode  at  the  close  of  the  First  Punic 
War,  had  provided  that  the  allies  uf  each  state 
should  be  safe  from  molestation  by  the  other ;  and 
now,  if  we  are  to  believe  Livy  (Polybius  being  silent 
en  the  point),  an  express  stipulation  to  the  same 
effect  was  introduced  on  behalf  of  Saguntnm,  a  city 
lying  within  the  portion  assigned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, but  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  [Saoun- 
TUM.]  The  dispute  upon  this  question,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  rights  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  are  of  little  consequence  here, 
except  as  throwing  light  on  the  connection  of  the 
Romans  with  the  peninsula.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  Soguntum  was  in  alliance  with  Rome  when 
Hannibal  laid  siege  to  it,  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  Romans  had  some  footing  in  Takraoo. 

3.  The  Second  Punic  TTar.—^  When  Hannibal, 
on  his  march  to  Italy,  had  effected  the  passage  of 
the  Rhone,  and  turned  the  flank  of  Scipio,  b.c.  218, 
the  bold  resolution,  by  which  that  general  sent  the 
bulk  of  his  army  into  Spain  under  his  brother 
Cneius,  to  oppose  Hasdrubal,  while  it  perhape  deter- 
mined, however  remotely,  the  issue  of  the  war,  began 
a  struggle,  first  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  then 
with  the  Spaniards  themselves,  which  lasted  almost 
200  years,  and  only  ended  with  the  subjugation  of 
the  northern  mountaineers,  the  Cantabri  and  As- 
TTTRKs,  by  Augustus,  B.  c.  25.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  those  details,  which  are  familiar  to  every 
reader  as  a  part  of  the  Second  Punic  War :  the  suc- 
cesses of  Cn.  and  P.  Scipio,  and  their  unfortunate 
end,  B.  c.  218 — 212;  the  almost  romantic  expe- 
ditittn  of  young  P.  Scipio,  211,  his  capture  of  New 
Caiibage,  210  [Cartuaqo  Nota],  aud  the  fiina] 
expah»ion  of  the  CarthagimaiB  from  Spun,  b.c. 
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206,  which  was  fbllowed  by  its  erection  mto  a  Ro- 
man province.  From  this  time  the  Romans  had  to 
deal  with  the  natives,  a  people  always  willing  to 
make  use  of  foreignere  against  each  other,  but  never 
ready  to  yield  them  obedience. 

4.  Conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romana,  -— 
Neither  the  dominion  of  Hannibal,  nor  that  acquired 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  extended 
over  so  much  as  one  half  of  the  peninsula.  The 
part  which  they  had  entirely  subdued,  seems  to 
have  comprehended  Catalonia^  Valencia^  JIurcia, 
and  AndaluciOf  or  the  country  between  the  sea  and 
the  great  chain  which  runs  parallel  to  the  £.  coast, 
and  on  the  S.  the  country  between  tlie  Sierra  Mo- 
rena  and  the  sea.  The  province  (its  division  will 
be  spoken  of  presently)  was  governed  by  praetors ; 
there  being  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  two ;  and 
two  legions  were  kept  stationary  in  Spain.  This 
arrangement,  besides  its  effscts  on  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned, 
had  a  most  important  influence  on  Spain.  "  The 
legions  remained  there  for  a  number  of  yean,  mar- 
ried Spanish  women,  and  became  estranged  from 
Italy.  When,  therefore,  such  l^ions  were  dis- 
banded, many  soldiera  would  remain  in  Spam, 
unwilling  to  return  to  a  country  to  which  they  had 
become  strangers."  (Niebuhr,  Lecturet  on  Roman 
History^  vol.  ii.  p.  208.) 

The  central  tribes,  forming  the  great  Celtiberian 
nation,  retained  their  own  government,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  republican  form,  in  nominal  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  N.  and  W.  were  as  yet  scarcely  known 
by  name.  (Liv.  xxiii.  21,  xxix.  3 ;  Flor.  ii.  17.) 
The  Roman  settlements  were  continually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  which  the  natives,  as  provocation  was 
given  or  opportunity  offered,  made  upon  them  from 
Uieir  strongholds  in  the  mountains.  (Liv.  xxviii 
4.)  To  abate  the  evil  Cato  the  Elder,  when  con- 
sul, undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Celtibe- 
rians  and  some  smaller  tribes,  whom  he  induced, 
by  a  stratagem,  to  demolish  the  defences  of  their 
towns,  and  so  to  place  themselves  in  his  power, 
which,  it  must  be  added,  he  used  with  such  justice 
and  moderation  as  to  win  their  hearts,  b.  o.  184. 
(Appian,  Hitp.  41 ;  Liv.  xxxlv.  17  ;  Plutareh,  Cat. 
10 ;  Flor.  ii.  17.)  Indeed,  as  Niebuhr  has  more 
than  once  observed  in  his  Lecturet^  the  ware  of 
Rome  in  Spain  give  constant  illustrations  of  that 
point  which  (like  most  othere)  is  still  conspicuous 
in  the  national  character,  their  great  susceptibility 
of  pertonai  m/fuence,  which  often  proved  a  correc- 
tive to  their  bitter  jealousy  of  foreigners.  "  It  is 
indeed  surprising"  (he  says,  yol.  u.  p.  209)  "  to  see 
how  a  Roman  general  with  humane  feelings  was 
always  able  to  win  the  affections  and  confidence  of 
those  tribes  [in  central  Spain],  and  to  establish  the 
authority  of  Rome  for  a  time,  until  fresh  acts  of 
injustice  provoked  their  resentment."  Of  this  we 
have  another  striking  example  in  the  success  of  Tib. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
brothen,  who  concluded  a  fierce  war,  in  which  the 
Romans  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  tlie 
Celtiberians,  by  an  honourable  peace,  which  at  once 
secured  the  Roman  supremacy  and  won  the  hearts 
of  the  natives.  By  this  peace  the  Roman  power 
became  established  in  CattUonia^  Valencia,  Arra- 
gon,  and  the  E.  part  of  Castile,  and  the  tribes  who 
were  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  build  no 
mora  towns,  b.  a  179.  (Pdyb.  ap  StnUf,  iii.  pp. 
Ill,  170;  lAr.  zl.  49,  et  seq.,  zlL  8*   Appian, 
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Hiap,  43 ;  Flor.  l  e.  Cbltibbri.)  From  this  time 
it  becomes  diflScoIt,  fnm  the  paucity  of  materials, 
to  gire  a  consecutive  aooonnt  or  the  piugiem  of  the 
Roman  arms ;  nor  would  the  details  be  very  inter- 
esting. The  war  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less 
constant,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Dnrius, 
with  various  tribes,  among  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  the  Vaccakx  and  the  Lusitaki;  what 
was  gained  by  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  one  general 
being  gener^ly  put  to  hazard  by  the  cupidity  and 
oppressions  of  another.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  that,  before  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian 
Wur  (b.c.  171),  the  domination  of  Rome  had  been 
extended  over  the  whole  peninsula,  except  the  moun- 
tainous r^ions  of  the  north,  and  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  centre.  In  B.  c.  153,  some  new 
provocation,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  obscure 
[Gbltibebia3,  drove  the  Geltiberians  into  opoi 
revolt,  and  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior  made  an 
unsuccessful  campugn  against  them.  (Liv.  Epit, 
lib.  xlvii ;  Appian,  Hiap,  44—47.)  The  consul  of 
the  next  year,  the  celebrated  M.  Claudius  Marcellus, 
concluded  an  armistice  with  them  on  very  fair  terms, 
and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Lusitanians.  But 
his  moderation  was  alike  distasteful  to  the  Senate, 
who  demanded  an  unconditi(mal  submission,  and  to 
his  successor  in  the  consulship,  L.  Licinius  Lucullus 
(b.  c.  151),  who  renewed  the  war  with  much 
cruelty  and  avarice,  but  with  little  success,  against 
a  part  of  the  Celtiberians;  but  he  gained  some 
advantages  against  the  Vaccaei  and  Gaktabri, 
and  other  peoples  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  XXXV.  3,  4 ;  Liv.  Epit.  xlviii ;  Appian, 
Hisp.  51 — 55.)  After  the  war  had  lasted  for  four 
rears,  b.  c.  153 — 149  (a  period  which  is  therefore 
sometimes  called  **  the  First  Celtiberian  War,**  to 
distingnish  it  from  the  war  of  Numantia,  which 
was,  in  fiKt,  but  its  continuation),  it  appears  to  have 
been  suspended,  partly  because  the  attention  of 
Rome  was  now  occupied  with  the  Third  Punic 
War  (b.  c  149),  but  still  more  on  account  of  the 
amre  serious  occupation  which  the  cruelty  and 
treachery  (]£  Lucullus  and  the  praetor  Galba  had 
made  for  the  two  armies  of  Spun  in  the  great  war 
against  the  Lusitanians  and  Viriathns,  which  was 
only  finished  by  the  consul  D.  Junius  Brutus,  in 
b.  c  138.  [LuBiTASfiA.]  Brutus,  remaining  in 
his  province  of  Further  Spain  as  proconsul,  devoted 
the  next  year  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
Lusitania,  and  then  marched  across  the  river  Durius 
{Douro)  into  the  country  of  the  Callsici  Bracarii, 
into  which  no  Roman  army  had  ever  before  pene- 
trated, and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Minius  ( JftnAo), 
though  his  c(HiquestB  can  hardly  have  been  perma- 
nent    [Gallabcia.] 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  other  province, 
Hither  Spain,  had  become  critical;  and  the  Gelti- 
berians, long  known  as  the  bravest  and  most  noble- 
minded  of  the  Spaniards,  were  engaged  in  that  final 
struggle  which  was  only  quelled  by  the  skill  and  the 
stem  resolution  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus.  In 
b.  o.  143  Q.  Gaecilitts  Metellus  Macedonicus  had 
entered  his  province  of  Hither  Spain  with  the  reso- 
lution to  oonfirm,  by  its  final  conquest,  the  fame  he 
had  already  acquired  in  Macedonia;  and  he  gained 
great  successes  against  the  Geltiberians.  (Liv.  Epit 
liii.;  Val.  Max.  ix.  3.  §  7,  vii.  4.  §  5,  ul  2.  §  21 ; 
Appian,  Hisp.  76;  Eutrop.  iv.  16.)  The  reverses  of 
bis  successor  Q.  Pompeius,  the  varied  fortunes  of  the 
war,  and  its  oonclosion  by  Scipio,  belong  to  the 
history  of  Ni'MAMtia,  whose  fall  and  destroctioD 
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establi:«hed  the  Soman  dominkin  in  CcDfira] 
B.  c.  133;  and  left  ootfaing  to  be  done  except  the 
subjection  of  the  Cahtabri  and  Abtvrbb,  whidh 
was  effected  by  Augustus  in  b.c.  25.  (See  tbt 
articles:  the  Wan  of  Sertorins  and  those  of  Caesar 
beliuig  to  the  internal  history  of  Rome;  and  only  de- 
serve notice  here  on  account  cf  their  effect  in  still  fur- 
ther consolidating  the  Roman  power  in  the  peninaola.) 

The  Romans  had  thus  been  long  quietly  established 
in  the  south  and  esai\  and  in  the  centre  the  onmtant 
presence  of  Roman  armies,  and  the  settJements  of 
Roman  veterans,  had  neoeauuily  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence on  Uie  language  and  manners  of  the  natives, 
besides  infusing  into  the  population  no  small  ahare 
of  Roman  blood.  And,  during  the  whde  period  cf 
two  centuries,  no  other  foreign  influence  had  bun 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  people:  we  hear  only  of 
one  invasion  by  barbarians,  that  of  the  Cimbbi, 
who,  after  their  great  victoiy  over  Manlins  and 
Caepio  (b.c.  105),  turned  off  into  Spain,  which 
they  ravaged  in  the  most  fearful  manner  for  the 
greater  part  of  two  years  (b.  c  104. 103),  until  the 
desperate  redstanoe  of  the  Celtiberians  induced  them 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  a  permanent  conquest,  and  to 
retire  from  the  peninsula.  (Niebuhr,  Led.  on 
HisU  vol.  ii.  p.  330.) 

Under  Augustus  the  Romanising  proceaa 
carried  on  by  the  foundation  of  many  and  veiy 
sideraUe  colonies,  as,  for  exam|de,  Cabsab  Auousta 
(^Zaragoza)^  Emsbita  Adousta  (Afertdb),  Pax 
JuuA  (-Se/a),  Pax  Augusta  (Badiafoe),  Lbgio 
▼II.  Gemima  (Xeon),  and  others.  These  cities  were 
adorned  with  some  of  the  finest  productkns  of  Roman 
arohitecture,  of  many  of  which  magnificent  miss 
still  remain. 

The  syston  of  internal  communication  also,  which 
had  been  commenced  as  early  as  b.  c.  124  (Polyh. 
iii.  39 ;  Freinsheim,  SuppL  Lav.  IxL  72),  and  further 
devel(^>ed  by  Pompey's  military  roads  over  the  Py- 
renees (Sallust,  Frag.  Hist  iii.  p.  820,  Cort.),  was 
n.ade  tolerably  complete  by  Augustus.  Thus  the 
peninsula,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  was  laid 
open  to  travellers  and  settlers,  who  flocked  over  the 
Pyrenees  to  all  quarters  of  the  land;  so  that,  by  the 
time  of  Strabo,  the  Turdetani  in  the  &,  and  the 
people  about  the  Baetis  in  general,  had  been  tnldnHj 
converted  to  Roman  manners  (rcAewt  cis  r^  fm- 
ftalvr  fterof^A^rrai  Tp6moy)f  and  th^  had  even 
forgotten  their  own  language.  Moat  of  them  bad 
obtained  the  eioitas  LaJtisiA,  and  had  received  Roman 
settlers;  so  that  little  was  wanting  of  their  bei^g  aU 
Romans.  The  Iberians  who  were  in  thb  coniition 
were  called  Togati;  and  among  these  were  "yJ"^M 
even  the  Celtiberians,  who  had  been  regarded  as  tba 
wildest  (PnpuMcTVTot)  of  all  (Strab.  iii  p.  151); 
that  is,  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  S.  end  centre  cf  the 
peninsula,  for  of  them  only  ia  Straho  here  speaking. 
The  tribes  of  the  northon  mountains  long  after  r»- 
tained  those  fierce  rugged  manners  which  fed  Jovenal 
to  write  (5atviii  119)  **HorridavitandaeBtHisp«nia." 

Having  thus  become  more  thon»^y  Boman 
than  any  other  province  out  of  Itafy,  Spain  furnished 
many  names  distinguished  in  the  histocy  and  lite- 
rature ot  Rome,  such  as  the  poet  Lncan,  the  two 
Senecas,  Columelk,  Pomponius  Mela,  Qdntifian^ 
Martial,  and  many  others. 

IV.  PouTXCAL  Divibiors  asd  CoMmuuog 
usdbr  tbb  RoMAxa. 

L    7^  too  provimces  of  Hither 
S^ain, — The  provincial   oonstitation 
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tin  year  after  the  expalsion  of  the  GarthagioiaiiB, 
B.  a  805;  and  at  the  aame  tune  the  division 
of  the  peninsala  into  two  parts,  which  appears 
alreadj  to  have  been  nMd  as  a  geoj^phieal 
distinction,  was  made  a  part  of  the  political  con- 
stitution; so  that  the  peninsnla  formed,  from  the 
first  down  to  the  time  of  Aagnstns,  hro*  proTiiicest, 
the  eastern,  called  Hispania  Citbrior  (^  iirr6s 
'hntwia  or  *l€fipia\  and  the  western  called  His- 
pania Ulterior  (^  iKr6s  or  I{m  I.),  the  words 
irrit  and  iKr69  having  reference  to  the  river 
Ibbrus  (^Ehro)  wUch  was  at  fint  adopted  as  the 
natural  boondarj.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Caea.  B.  C. 
iii.  73 ;  Cic.  pro  Leg.  MamL  18 ;  pro  Font.  56.  3 ; 
Liv.  zzviii.  18,  zxx.  30,  zxzii.  27,  88,  zlv.  16 : 
Plin.  HL  1.  s.  2 :  Tac  Amu  ir.  IS ;  Flor.  ir.  2.) 
The  botmdary,  however,  was  drawn  difierentlj  at 
different  times ;  so  that  we  find,  in  Caesar  (A  C. 
i.  38),  Hispania  Citerior  extending  as  far  as  the 
Saltus  Castulokensis,  on  the  NE.  margin  of 
the  valle/  of  the  Baktis  {Gvadalquwir);  and  after- 
wards the  boondaij  was  drawn  from  this  range,  or 
from  the  sources  of  the  Baetis  to  New  Carthage, 
and  later  still  to  the  town  of  Urci  {Almeria)f  a 
little  W.  of  the  SE.  point  of  the  peninsnU  (Cha- 
ridbmi  Pr.;  C.  de  Goto),  or  even  to  Murgis,  a 
little  farther  to  the  W.  (Artemid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.v. 
'Itfipioi ;  Strab.  L  e. ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  4 ;  Const. 
Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp.  ii.  23.)  Poljbins,  having 
probabl/  in  his  mind  the  old  Greek  distinction  be- 
tween the  countrj  oS  the  Celts  and  that  of  the 
Iberians,  calls  the  eastern  province  Celtibeiia  and 
the  western  Iberia,  and  makes  the  boundary  near 
Saguntum;  but  bj  this  he  probably  refers  to  the 
Ebro  as  the  boundary,  for  he  fell  into  the  common 
mistake  about  the  position  of  Saguntum  (Polyb.  iii. 
17 ;  comp.  Saoumtum  ;  see  also  Artemid.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  9.  V.  HfupoffKoruoy  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  148  ;  Pint. 
Sertor.  3).  Other  writers  use  Celtiberia  as  a 
synonym  for  Hither  Spain  (Plin.  iv.  36 ;  Solin. 
23).  Lastly,  some  late  writers  used  the  terms 
Great  and  Utile  Spain  ('IinraWa  fiey^ii  and  fiucpd) 
as  equivalent  respectively  to  Hither  and  Further 
Spain  (Charax,  ad  Const.  Porph.  de  AdnUn.  Imp. 
ii.  23 ;  eomp.  Steph.  B.  «. «.  *Iawar(at).  Even  after 
the  division  into  three  provinces,  we  still  find  the 
phrases  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  the  latter 
including  Baetica  and  Lusitania. 

2.  Adminigtration  before  AugmeiMi. — The  two 
provinces  were  governed,  at  first,  by  proconsuls 
elected  extra  orxUnem  (Lir.  xzviii.  38 ;  zxix.  13, 
zxxi.  20),  and  afterwards  by  two  praetors,  who 
were  usually  invested  with  the  power  of  proconsuls 
and  the  insignia  of  the  12  fasces.  (Liv.  zzxii.  28, 
zxxiii.  26  ;  Duker.  ad  Liv.  xxxvii.  46,  zxxix.  29  ; 
Drakenborch.  ad  Liv.  xl.  39.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  the  provinces  were  united  under 
one  governor;  but  only  as  a  temporary  arrangement, 
and  the  double  government  was  restored  in  b.c.  167 
(Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  16).  Ah  already  obBer^'ed,  there 
were  two  armies  stationary  in  Spain  ;  two  legions  in 
each  province  (comp.  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38).  The  seat 
of  government  for  Hither  Sj>fdn  was  at  first  Tar- 
RACO,  and  aftorwards  also  Carthago  Nova  ;  that 
of  the  Further  Province  seems  generally  to  have 
been  at  Corduba,  and  sometimes  at  Gades. 

3.  The  Three  Provineee  qf  Tarraeonensie,  Bae- 

*  Hence,  as  ahready  observed,  the  names  Hit' 
pam€te  and  ^IStiplai ;  and  also  duae  Hispamiae^  Cic 
U  tup.  ciL 
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ifeo,  tmd  Lusitama. — Ah«ady  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  we  find  a  distinction  made  between  the  part 
of  Further  Spain  which  Uy  SE.  of  the  Anas  (<?tMi- 
cKcma),  and  the  country  of  the  Lusitani  and  Vet- 
tones  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  that  river.  He  represents 
the  country  as  diridsd  between  the  three  l^ati  of 
Pompeius,  of  whom  Afranius  held  Hispania  Citerior, 
with  three  legions;  Petreius,  the  country  from  the 
Saltus  Castulonenhis  to  the  Anas,  with  two  legions; 
and  Varro,  the  territory  of  the  Vettones  and  Lua- 
tani,  on  from  the  Anas,  with  two  legions.  (B.  C.  i. 
88.)  This  distinction  was  adopted  in  the  settlement 
of  the  provmces  by  Augustus;  Hispania  Ulterior 
being  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Baetica 
and  LuarrAHiA,  while  Hispania  Citerior  *  was  called 
by  the  new  name  of  Hispania  TARRAcoirEirsn, 
after  its  old  capital  Taraco.  (Appian,  Bitp, 
3,  102;  Strab.  in.  p.  166;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  2; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  12;  Const.  Porf^.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23 :  the  phrase  tres  Hitpaniae  is  found  in  an  in- 
scription, ap.  Marini,  ii.  p.  785 :  respecting  the  bonn^ 
daries  of  the  three  provinces,  see  the  several  articles.) 

4.  Imperial  Adminittration.  —  Baetica  was  a 
senatorial  province;  the  other  two  were  provineiae 
Caeattrie  (Strab.  zvii.  p.  840;  Snet,  Aug,  27;  Dion 
Cans.  liii.  12):  all  three  were  governed  by  praetors, 
of  whom  the  praetor  of  Tarraconensis  had  consular 
power;  and  under  him  were  three  kgaH  and  three 
legions.  Hia  residence  was  generally  at  Tarraoo, 
but  sometimes  also  at  New  Carthage:  that  of  the 
praetor  of  Baetica  at  Corduba;  that  of  the  pit>- 
praetor  of  Lusitania  usually  at  Augusta  Emerita. 
The  finances  were  administered,  in  Baetica,  by  a 
quaestor,  in  the  two  other  provinces  by  proeuratorts 
Caeearis. 

5.  Conventue  Juridiei — For  judicial  purposes, 
the  whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  called 
cofivea^ttf  juruUciy  in  each  of  which  the  courts  were 
held  at  a  chief  city,  to  which  the  eonventue  was  con- 
sidered to  belong.  There  were,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  makes  this  division  the  basis  of  his  description, 
14  eonventue  in  all;  of  which  Tarraconen&es  had 
7,  Baetica  4,  and  Lusitania  3;  as  follows  (Plin.  iiL  3. 
s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  24,  21.  s.  35): — 

(1).  The  7  conventns  of  Tarraoonehsis  were 
those  of  Carthago  Nota,  Tarraco,  Caerar- 
AuovsTA,  Clunia,  Lucus  Auousti,  Bracara 
Augusta,  and  probably  Abturica  Augusta;  be- 
sides the  Balearic  islands.  [Balkarbs  Imsulab.] 
These  7  conventns  contained  472  towns  and  Tillages, 
of  which  293  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
other  (^eoHtrUmtai  aliie)  179,  which  were  made  up 
as  follows:  12  coUmiae^  13  oppida  civium  Romano* 
mm  (i.  e:  with  the  full  Boman  citizenship),  18  £a- 
Unorum  veterum  (i.  e.  with  the^tis  LtUU),  1  Jbede- 
ratorum  (allied,  but  without  the  civitas),  and  135 
etipendiaria  (i.  e.  tributary,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4). 

(2).  The  4  conventns  of  Baetiga  had  their  seats 
at  Gades,  Corduba,  Astioi,  and  Hispaus,  and 
contained  175  towns;  namely,  9  eo/ontoe,  8  muni- 

*  The  name  H.  Citerior  still  continued  to  be 
used ;  and  so,  though  less  commonly,  wua  that  of  H. 
Ulterior,  sometimes  in  its  old  sense  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4),  and  sometimes  for  Baetica  alone:  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
B.  2,  where  both  senses  occur  at  once:  **  Ulterior  ap- 
pellata,  oadem  Baetica ....  Ultorior  in  duas,  per  loo- 
gitudineiQ  provincias  dividitnr.**    Perhaps,  however, 

^  first  wof^  ^^7  ^^"'^  ^*^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^ 
'^P^  betK  vfi^  ^  Ulterior  or  H.  Baetica,  without 
P«itiv2*^jj^ylyingthc  M\  e^wAenoe  cC  ^  namea.) 
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dpiOf  29  wit'u  the  Latin  (ranchise  (LaUo 

iu»  donata)j  6  free  (Ubertata  tkmata)^  7  allied  (Joe- 

dere  donatd)^  120  sHpendforia,    (Plin.  iii.  1.  a.  3). 

(3).  LusiTAKiA  had  for  til)  h«ad-qaartera  of  its 
8  ooDTenttu,  the  cities  of  Emerita  Auousta,  Pax 
Julia,  and  Sgalabib;  at  which  jostice  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  peoples  of  46  towns,  including  5 
cohniae^  1  rnimicipitini  cimum  Romanorum,  3  with 
the  Latin  franchise  (Lotit  aiiUiqjiu)^  and  36  stlpen- 
diaria.  t  Plin.  xzi.  a.  35.) 

Further  particulars,  including  the  names  of  the 
chief  of  the  towns  here  counted  up,  are  given  under 
Babtica,  Lusitanxa,  and  Tarraoonbmsis. 

6.  Changes  after  Augustus,  — Vespasian  re- 
warded the  Spaniards  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  espoused  his  cause  by  conferring  the  Jus  IaUU 
on  all  the  cities  of  the  peninsula.  (Tac.  H.sL  iii.  53, 
70;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  coins  of  Vespasian,  with  the 
epigraph  Hispania,  ap.  Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  338.) 

Long  before  the  new  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  Constantine,  the  subdivision  of  Tarra- 
conensis  had  begun  by  the  erection  of  Gallaecia 
and  AsTURiA  into  a  JProvincia  Caesaris  under  the 
Antonines,  perhaps  even  under  Hadrian.  (Orelli, 
Jnscr.  Na  77.)  Under  Constantine,  Spain,  with  its 
islands,  and  with  the  part  of  Africa  which  included 
the  ancient  Matiretania,  now  reckoned  to  Spain,  was 
divided  int4>  the  7  provinces  of  Babtica,  Lubitania, 
Galtaecia,  Tarraoonehsis,  Carthaoinibmsis, 
Ihsulab  Balbarbs,  and  Txnoitama,  which  had 
for  thdr  respective  capitals,  Hispaub,  Emerita, 
Bracara,  Cabsarauousta,  Carthago  Nova, 
Palma,  and  Tinois.  Of  these  7  provinces  the 
first  3  were  governed  by  Consules,  the  other  4  by 
Pmesides;  and  all  were  subject  to  the  Viearius 
Hispaniarum,  as  the  deputy  of  the  Praefeetus  J\ne- 
torio  Galiiae.  (S.  Rufus,  Brev.  5 ;  Not.  Dig.  Oee. 
c  20;  Bocking,  Annat  ad  N.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  458, 
where  much  interesting  matter  is  collected;  '/Arntn, 
ii.  32.  33;  God.  Theod.  L.  ▼.  et  IxL)  Entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  Vicarius  Hispaniae  were  3  military 
governors  (comites,  Cod.  Theod.  L.  iv.  L.  iii.  &c). 

7.  To  complete  this  summary  of  the  political  geo- 
graphy of  Spain,  we  subjoin  a  tabular  list,  from 
Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  322),  of  the  PeopUs  and 
Districts  of  the  Several  Provinces^  ua  enumerated 
by  the  principal  ancient  authoritiea:  — 

[See  next  pAge.] 

V.  Dbscriptiva    Obographt   fob  thb   Tzmb 

OY  THE  ROMAIV  EmPIRB. 

1.  Position  and  general  form. — In  the  period 
which  has  passed  under  our  review,  it  has  been 
seen  that  two  leading  facts  respecting  Spain  had 
been  established  from  the  earliest  period  of  his- 
torical research;  immely,  that  it  was  the  western- 
most oonnti7  of  Europe  *,  and  that  it  was  not  (as 
some  of  the  poets  seem  to  have  fancied)  an  island, 
but  had  its  Mediterranean  shore  continuous  with  that 
ot  LiouRiA.  Of  its  actual  separation  from  Libya 
there  never  was  a  doubt,  even  among  (he  poets, 

*  This  involved  its  being  the  W.-mo6t  country  of 
the  known  world,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
ancient  historians  and  geographers,  from  Herodotus 
down  to  Ptolemy,  all  ef  whom  believed  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa  to  fall  off  to  the  S£.  nther  at  once  from 
the  Straits,  or  from  a  point  opposite  to  the  Sacred 
PromoDtoiy.  [Libya.  J  Of  course,  we  speak  here 
of  the  mainland,  excepting  the  Fortlthatab  I»- 
BVhAM  and  the  aeBi-fiSmloua  AtliAMTU. 
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though  they  look  back  in  imagination  to  m  tuna 
when  the  separation  was  efieetcd  by  anprrbumm 
power.  [Hbrcuus  Colummab.]    Tba  earij  know- 
ledge of  the  Straits  led  necessarily  to  some  kmv- 
ledge  of  the  ocean  which  lies  beyond  tliein    [At- 
LABTicuK  Mabb];  and  we  have  seen  thaU  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
the  Atlantic  coast   as    fiu-  as   the  Sacred    Gape 
((7.  S.  Vincenty,    The  campaigns  in  Lositania  gave 
them  a  general  idea  of  the  W.  coast ;  and  tbe  Can- 
tabrian  War,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Augostns,  for  the 
first  time,  sailed  along  the  N.  coast,  united  its  evi- 
dence with  the  knowledge  already  obtained  of  the 
S.  of  Gaul,  to  complete  the  true  notion  of  the  general 
form  of  the  country,  as  it  is  well  described  bj 
Aniold :— >"  The  Spanish  peniiuti^  joined  to  the 
main  body  of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of  tbe  Pyiguesa^ 
may  be  likoied  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towcfs 
which  stand  out  fhxn  the  walls  of  an  dd  fortified 
town,  lofty  at  once  and  massy.**  (Am<dd,  HisMory  of 
Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  391.)     This  passage  is  quoted  for 
the  sake  of  the  striking  form  in  which  it  pots  the 
general  idea  of  the  object ;  but  we  may  ventore  to 
improve  the  details,  by  observing,  that  a  modoB 
poijfgonal  bastion  might  be  a  better  image,  and  that 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  is  more  accurately  de- 
scribed by  an  ancient  geographer  than  by  the  moderB 
historian,  as  ^  the  isthmus  ** — not  of  the  Pyrtasan — 
but,  with  reference  to  its  narrowest  part,  ^  heamed 
in  lietween  the  two  Gallic  gulfs  "  (Strabo,  aa  already 
quoted*);  and  it  is  witkin  this  isthmus  thai  the 
Pyrenees  rise,  like  gigantic  lines  of  fortification,  to 
cover  the  whole  peninsula  which  lies  beyond  them. 
(Comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  127 ;  Agathem.  ii.  pi  36.) 

Thece  general  views  were  held  by  the  geographefs 
under  the  RcMnan  empire^  but  with  some  intereatii^ 
difierenoes  as  to  details.  Thej  all  describe  tbe  ooontiy 
as  narrowest  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  gradaally  wid«o- 
ing  out  from  thence.  Mela  makes  its  width  at  the 
Pyrenees  half  as  much  as  at  the  W.  coast ;  Strabo,  in 
the  proponion  of  3  to  5.  Strabo  compares  it  to  the 
hide  of  a  beast,  having  the  neck  turned  towards  the 
E.,  and  by  it  joined  on  to  Gaul  (KcAriic^:  Strab.  iL 
p.  127,  Hi.  pp.  137, 138,  comp.  ii.  pp.  1 19, 120;  Dioa. 
Per.  287 ;  Eusth.  ad  Dion.  Per.  285 ;  Mela,  iL  6,  iiL  I ; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Strabo  regarded  the  peninsula  as  a  four-sided  figure, 
of  which  the  E.  side  was  formed  by  the  Pyreneea, 
which  he  believed  to  lie  N.  and  S.  parallel  to  the 
Rhine;  finom  their  extremities  the  N.  coast  rsn  out 
to  the  Pr.  Nbrium  (C  Jmiiferre),  and  the  Sl 


*  This  correction  may  appear  trifiing  to  eome: 
but,  apart  from  the  general  requirement  of  minate 
accuracy  in  descriptive  geography,  the  point  is  really 
an  im]M>rtant  one.  The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  a 
noty  as  people  often  think,  perfectly  continooos  from 
sea  to  sea.  Beginning,  on  the  E^  at  C  cle  Crtus, 
above  the  gulfofRosaSy  it  maintains  an  nsbn^en 
line,  peneUiU>le  only  by  difficult  moontain  pas&es, 
till  it  ALMoerr  touches  the  bay  of  Biscay;  but, 
in»tead  of  actuaUg  reaching  the  sea,  the  mun 
chain  continues  its  wesitward  coarse,  parallel  to  the 
N.  coast,  only  throwing  off  lateral  spare  to  the  cosst, 
and  thus  leaving  a  pass  which  has  proved  in  all 
ages  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  line.  Indeed,  if  the 
actual  chain  were  to  be  insisted  on  as  the  N.  booad- 
ary  of  Spain,  the  whole  line  of  coast,  indudii^  Gia- 
pue^oa,  Biscagy  Saniander,  the  Asturias,  and  put 
of  (roilicta,  would  bekmg  phgsicaUf  to  Fi 
[See  further,  under  Pybbhabi  M.] 
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P0LTBXU8. 

Stkabo. 

Mbla. 

Plotius. 

Ptolbkaevb. 

I.  BAETICA. 

Maariam. 

BastnU.    \ 
Bastitaiii.i 

Bastetani,       and 

Bastetani. 

BaatetanL 

Turduli,  W.  of 

Turduli 

TurdetanL 

Iberi  MontaiiL 

Tardetania. 

the  Pillars. 

Baetnria,  induding 

Turduli 

Baetaria. 

£.  Turduli, 
W.  Celtid. 

Celtid. 

1                                • 
II.  LUSITANIA. 

LasitanL 

Cnnetu. 

Luidtania* 

Celtici 

Turduli. 

Tuiduli.                   Cdtid. 

Loaitania. 

IIL  TARRACONENSTS.— A.  SE.  Coast  from  SW.  to  NE.                             | 

Oretani. 

Bastufi.     ) 

BaatitanL 

Bastetani. 

Aeletani. ) 
Sidetaiii.  i 

Deitania.   ) 

CoDtestania. 

Conteatam. 

Ilergetes. 

Edetania. 

Edetaiu. 

Indigetcs. 

Ilergaones. 

Dercaonea. 

liaoetani.      ) 
LartoleMtaa.> 

Ilergetes. 

Laletani. 

• 

Indigetes. 

Indigetes. 

B.  Ok  thb  Bordbbs  of  Bakhoa  and  Lxtbitahia  —  SE.  to  NW. 

Oclades. 

« 

Bastuli.     I 
Mentcaam.i 

BaatitanL 

OreUnL 

Oretani. 

OretanL 

OretanL 

CarpetaoL 

CarpetanL 

Carpetani. 

Vettones. 

Vettanea. 

VettoDes. 

Vaocaai. 

VaccaeL 

VaocaeL 

Vaecad. 

CaUaid. 

Gallaed. 
GroTii. 

Callaici.  ) 
Braecarii.  - 
Lacen8eB.J 

Cdtid. 

Cdtid. 

Artahri. 

Artabri. 

C.    N.  CoAqpr,  from  W.  to  E. 

AstoreB. 

Aatnrea. 

Astoraa. 

Aaturea. 

Cantabri. 

Cantabri. 

Cantabri. 

Aotrigoaea. 

Autrigonea. 

Aatrigonea. 

OrgeDomeed. 

Cariati. 

VarduU. 

Vaidnli. 

Varduli. 

VaBOones. 

Vaeoonea. 

Vasoonea. 

1 

D.   At  thb  Foot  of  thb  pTBEmBfl^  from  KW.  to  SE. 

Cerretani. 

CerretanL 

nergetea. 

JaooetanL 

Laoetanu 

Cerretani. 

Ilsi^getes. 

Auaetani.                  Indigetea.               1 

E.    Ih  thb  Cbittrb  of  Spadi. 

Verones. 

In  their. 

In  the  N,           1 

Celiiberi; 

TurmodigL 

Murbogi. 

induding 

Carietes. 

Pelendonea. 

Arevad,  and 

Vennenses. 

Arevacae. 

L11BOIM8. 

In  the  S. 
Celtiberi.    ) 
Arerad. 
PelflndaneB.J 

In  the  S. 
Carpetani. 

Cdtiberi. 
LobeUnL 

In  the  E, 
JaccetanL 
CastellanL 

AusetanL 
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to  the  Pr.  Sacrum*  and  the  fourth  dde  by  the  W. 
coast,  extending  N.  and  S.,  between  Uie  two  head- 
lands named,  parallel  to  the  Pyrfntet^  (Strab.  iiL  p. 
137;  oomp.  Justin,  xliv.  1.)  When  othera  call  it 
tnangnlar  they  probably  reckon  the  whole  N.  side, 
along  the  Pyrenees  and  N.  coast,  as  one,  which  is 
more  accurate.  (Oros.  L  2 ;  Aeth.  Ister.  Coamog.  p.  43, 
ed.  Simler.)  Its  tme  fiolrm  may  be  regarded,  by  a 
rongh  process  of  estimation,  as  a  trapezium  contained 
by  lines  drawn  from  the  C.  Creua  to  C.  FimUerre^ 
on  the  K. ;  from  C.  Fmisterre  to  C,  S.  FimcenI,  on 
the  W. :  from  C.  S.  VincerU  ioC.de  Goto,  on  the  S.; 
and  from  C.  de  Gala  to  C.  Crettf,on  the  £.:  bat,  by 
drawing  intennediate  lines  from  headland  to  head- 
land, the  number  of  sides  might  be  considerably 
Taried. 

2.  Boundaries,  —  No  country  which  is  not  insular 
has  its  boundaries  so  well  defined  as  Spain:  namely, 
on  the  E.  and  part  of  the  S.  side  (the  S.  side  of 
Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers),  the  Mediterranean 
[Mare  Iittermum]  ;  on  the  rest  of  the  &,  the  W., 
and  part  of  the  N.  sides,  the  Atlantic  [Atlaxticum 
Hark]  ;  and  on  the  remainder  of  the  K.side  (the  £. 
side  of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers),the  Pyremou 
[Ptrbnabi  M.].  Diflferent  names  were  applied  to 
the  seas  which  washed  the  coasts  (the  haye  will  be 
mentioned  presently),  as  follows:  the  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  en  the  S.  coast  was  called  Balbari- 
GUM  Mark  and  Ibbricum  Mark;  the  part  along 
the  S.  coast,  Imtbrnuk  Mark  specifiodly;  then 
eame  the  Straits  of  Gades  or  Hercules  [Gaditanum 
Frbtom]  ;  the  part  of  the  ocean  along  the  S.  side 
was  called  Gadftakus  Ocbakits,  and  that  along 
the  N.  coast  Gamtabricum  Marb. 

3.  Sit/e, — The  Spanish  peninsula  lies  between  36^ 
I'  and  43^  45'  N.  lat,  and  between  long.  3°  20'  £. 
and  9^  21'  W.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  460  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.  about  570  miles;  its  surface,  including  the 
Balearic  isles,  about  171,300  square  miles.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  numbers  given  by 
the  ancients  vary  greatly  from  these  figures  and 
from  one  anothcr.f  Eratosthenes  made  the  distance 
from  the  Gades  to  the  Sacred  Cape  5  days*  sail 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  148),  and  otherwise,  from  the  Sacred 
Cape  to  the  Pillars,  3000,  and  thence  to  the  Py- 
renees 3000  stadia ;  and  therefore  the  greatest  length 
9000  stadia  (Strab.  i.  p  64,  ii.  p.  106).  Artemi- 
dorus  reckoned  1700  stadia  from  the  Sacred  Cape  to 
the  PUlare.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148.)  PoIybiua^Tes  the 
distance  from  the  Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees  as  some- 
what  less  than  8000  stadia,  as  follows:  from  the 
Pillare  to  New  Carthage,  3000  stadia;  thence  to  the 
Iberus,  2600  stadia;  thence  to  Emporium,  1600 
stadia  (Polyb.  iii.  39;  Strab.  ii.  p.  106):  the  re- 
maining distance,  to  the  Pyrenees,  he  does  not  specify, 
but  it  is  manifestly  so  much  too  great  that,  fbr  this 
and  other  reasons,  Ukert  proposes  to  change  the  last- 
mentioned  number  from  1600  to  2000,  or  2200, 
which  would  make  the  total  from  the  Pillars  to 
Emporium  7800  Madia  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  256  b. 
If  this  emendation  be  sound,  we  may  account  for  the 
error  as  made  by  a  copyist  to  agree  with  the  1600 
stadia  given  by  Strabo  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Py- 
renees). Strabo  makes  the  length  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  W.  coast,  in  a  ttroighX  (me,  6000  stadia,  and 
be  also  calls  this  expressly  the  greaJtett  length:  else- 

*  Elsewhere,  however  (ii.  p.  128),  he  makes  the  S. 
coast  end  at  Galpb,  Gibraltar. 
t  N.  B.  10  itadiasBl  gec^.  mile. 
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where  he  assignB  the  same  length  to  tliat  put  of  f  ba 
S.  coast  which  lay  within  the  Straits  as  fbllowa :  from 
Calpe  to  New  Carthage,  2200  stadia;  theoee  to  the 
Iberus, about  the  same;  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,] 600- 
the  greatest  breadth,  namely,  along  the  W.  coast,  be 
makes  5000  stadia;  the  l«ut,  namely  akog  tiw 
Pyrenees,  3000  stadia.  (Strab.  iLpp.  106, 127, 128, 
iii.  pp.  137,  156.) 

Pliny  quotes  various  statements,  according  tc 
which  the  length  varied  from  1200  to  1500  M.  P^ 
the  breadth  from  900  to  1100,  and  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  coast  from  2600  to  3000  M.  P.  (Pliii. 
iii.  1.  6.  2,  3.  8. 4  ;  iv.  21.  s.  35).  Pt<4em7  places 
Hispania  between  2P  and  9^  long,  and  36^  and  46^ 
lat  (ii.  4).  In  all  these  statements,  it  b  important 
to  observe  that  the  get^raphers  fouiided  their  ead^ 
mates  of  the  distances  almost  enttrely  on  the  'tas^ 
vnxj  measurements. 

4.  Outline  of  the  Coatt,  PramontorieM,  and  Ragfe, 
~  A  glance  at  the  map  c€  Spain  wiU  show  at  ao«:« 
twelve  salient  pmnts  in  the  oatline  of  the  coast, 
besides  some  others  of  secondary  importance.     The 
first,  beginning  at  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  ooest,  is 
that  foraied  by  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Ptrbhbs    Prom,   (rb    rffs  Ilvp^r  &<<^)  or 
Vbitbris  Prom,  or  Ptrbsaba  Vbnus  (t6  'A^fo- 
8/<rfov,  Ufi^  r^s  Hvpumdai  'A^poS(n|s).  a  moiu- 
tainous  headland,  projecting  far  into  the  eea,  and 
dividing  the  gulf  of  Cbrvaria  (Cerrera)  or  Pob- 
Tus  Venkris  on  the  N.  from  that  of  Rhoda  and 
YtUPOfOASi  {Bag  of  Roaae)  on  the  S.;    its  name 
being  obtained  ffooi  a  temple  of  Venus  which  stood 
upon  it    (Liv.  xxvL  19  ;  Strah.  iv.  pp.  178,  181 ; 
Mela,  ii.  5.  §  8  ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)    From  the  & 
side  of  the  Bag  ofRoeaaiixe coast  pieseiTes  a  pretty 
even  direction,  about  SW.  to  a  little  S.  of  Baroxo 
{Barceiond)^  whence  it  forms  a  very  lai^ge   bay, 
which  is  terminated  on  the  S.  by  the  headland  of 
Dlaxqum  (C.  S,  Martin'),  running  far  oat  to  the 
east     In  the  uppor  part  of  this  large  bay  are 
Tarracx)  and  the  delta  of  the  Ibbrus  ;  its  kwcr 
part,  from  about  40°  N.  bu;.,  forms  the  Sccso3(E3i- 
818  Siirus  {G,  of  Valencia),  fiuang  the  east     Te 
the  SSW.  of  the  Dianium  Pr.  and  E.  of  Carthaps 
Nova  lies  the  almost  equally  conspicaons  beadbna  of 
Saturni  Pr.  (C  de  Paloe);  and  the  bay  betwern 
them  was  called  Ilucitaxus  Soiits  (B.  ofAU- 
eantey.    Proceeding  SW.  from  the  Satorai  Pr.  we 
oome  to  the  Charidbmi  Pr.  {C.  de  (?ato),  run- 
ning out  &r  to  the  S.  and  forming  the  tamiBg 
point  from  the  E.  to  the  S.  coast ;  between  this 
and  the  former  lay  the  MAamxxus  Suiua,  which 
has  no  specific  modem  name.     These  are  the  four 
great  headlands  and  the  three  large  bays  of  the  E. 
coast 

Doubling  the  Charidemi  Pr.  and  paasii^  by 
the  comparatively  small  Ubcttanus  Sixes  {G.of 
Almeria'),  upon  which  the  boundary  betwten  Tar- 
raconensis  and  Baetica  comes  down  to  the  coai^ 
the  coast  pursues  almost  a  straight  line  to  Malaga 
{Malaga),  which  forms  the  E.  extremity  (as  the  M. 
of  the  Baetis  forms  the  western)  of  the  l»se  of  the 
great  triangular  projecticm  of  the  S.  ooast  which 
runs  out  to  meet  a  similar  projection  of  the  African 
coast,  leaving  between  thmn  only  the  narrow  pas- 
sage called  the  Gadftanitm  or  Hbbgul.B(7]|  Frk- 
TUM  (JStraita  of  Gibrtdtar).  The  E.  end  of  the 
Strait  is  guarded  by  the  two  rocky  headlands  catted 
the  Pillan  of  Hereules  [Hkbcuuh  Colcmxab], 
of  which  the  one  on  the  European  aide,  so  cefetwatod 
under  the  names  of  Cauv  and  (Titratttor,  fam 
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tlietermiiuition  of  the  MediteTtmnean  oawtof  Spain.* 
The  W.  entrance  of  the  Stnuts  is  fonned  by  a  head- 
land, named,  like  moat  of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  after  a  temple  which  stood  upon  it, 
JuMOHis  Pr.,  doubtless  an  object  of  deep  reverence 
from  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  downwards ;  its 
ancient  sanctity  has  been  long  for^tten,  bnt,  eyen 
in  a  work  like  this,  a  tribute  mui«t  be  paid  to  the 
glories  of  Cape  Tri^algar,  Proceeding  NW.  past 
the  island  and  city  of  Gades,  we  coine  to  one  of  the 
minor  headlands,  that  which  lies  outside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Baetbb  {GucMUpiivir\  marked  by 
the  CAKPioma  Tubrxs  {Chipwna),  Hence  the 
coast  sweeps  round  a  bay  which  has  no  name,  MW. 
and  W.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  {Guaditma), 
where  the  coast  of  Babtica  terminates,  and  tliat  of 
LusiTANiA  begins.  The  first  object  on  the  S.  coa^t 
of  Lusltania  is  the  pro  ection  called  Cunkus  {C.dt 
S,  Maria)  I  and  about  l^*'  W.  of  this,  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula  terminates  at  the  frequently  men- 
tioned Sacrum  Pr.  (C  S.  Vincent)^  where,  as  at 
'Trafalgar^  ancient  sanctity  is  eclipsed  by  modem 
glory. 

The  W.  coast  of  Lusitania  ia  so  straight  as  to 
fbnn  no  large  bays,  and  it  has  only  three  headlands 
worth  mentioning;  namely,  the  long  and  sharp  pro- 
montoiy  S.  of  the  eatuary  of  the  Tagus,  named 
Babbarxitm  PR-t  of  Strabo  ((7.  Espichel);  then 
the  W.  point  both  of  the  estuary  of  ^e  Tagus  and 
of  the  whole  cuast,  the  Maonum  Pr.*  of  Mela  and 
Pliny  {C.da  Boca) ;  ami  lastly,  about  40'  N.  of 
this,  the  Lunar  or  Lunabium  Pr.  of  Ptolemy 
(6*.  Carvtmro:  but  see  note  just  above). 

At  the  mouth  ot  the  Duhius  {Dvuro)  the  coast 
of  Lnsitania  ends,  and  that  of  Gaixaecia.  begins. 
It  preserves  the  same  character  of  straightness  as 
far  N.  as  the  MimuB  (AfinAo),  beyond  which  it  is 
broken  into  a  series  of  estuaries  of  river  (enumerated 
under  Gallaecia),  the  points  of  land  between 
which  require  no  specific  notice,  till  we  come  to  the 
extreme  NW.  comer  of  the  peninsula.  Here  the 
W.  coast  terminates  at  the  headland  called  Celti- 
CUM  or  Nkrium  (C  de  F»fw*terr«),  which  lies 
almost  at  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  each  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  "  datum  hne"  for  the  W.  and  N. 
sides  of  the  peninsula.  These  lines  are  the  meridian 
of  9<>  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of  43°  N.  Ut.  The 
former  rans  through  the  W.  side  of  the  Sacred  Cape 
(C.  S.  Vinctn£),  just  ouUidB  of  the  W.  coast,  except 
for  the  portion  which  projects  westward  about  the 
mouth  of  tlie Tagus:  while  the  latter  keeps  from 
about  50  to  about  20  miles  within  (i.  e.  S.  of)  the 
N.  coast,  and  coincides  y^rf  nearly  with  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  form  the  W.  continuation  of 
the  Pyrenees.^     The  greatest  rise  of  the  N.  coast 
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*  The  Cape  of  Tarifa,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Straits,  deserves  notice  as  the  sonthemroost  point 
of  the  peninsula,  though  it  has  no  specific  name  in 
ancient  geography. 

f  Possibly  these  two  names  may  be  meant  to 
denote  one  and  the  same  headland,  viz.  the  C  E$- 
pichef;  and  the  next,  Pr.  Luhab,  may  be  the  C. 
da  A'oca. 

X  For  the  sake  of  those  who  find  such  modes  of 
reference  useful,  another  pair  of  co-oidinate  axes 
may  be  given  for  the  peninsula  in  general.  Taking 
Toi  ETUM  {ToUdd)f  as  a  centre,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  meridian  of  I*'  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of 
4/OP  N.  Ut,  intersect  a  very  little  N.  of  it,  dividing 
the  peninsula  into  four  quarters,  the  lengths  and 


above  the  datum  line  of  43°  N.  lat  is  made  at  oooa 
finm  the  Pr.  Naritun,  whence  the  coast  runs  NE. 
up  to  the  CoBU  or  Tbilbccuk  Pr.  (C.  OrUgal\ 
which  forms  the  extreme  N.  point  of  the  whole 
peninsula.  Hence  the  N.  coast  proceeds  nearly 
straight  to  the  £.,  but  with  a  gradual  declination  to 
the  S.,  having  no  large  bays,  and  no  promontories 
worth  naming  till  we  reach  that  of  Okaso  (C  del 
Higuer)y  at  its  £.  extremi^,  which  is  fcMrmed  by  a 
spur  of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  this  outline,  the  statements  of  Strabo,  Mela, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  writers  have  been 
arranged  in  their  several  places,  according  to  the 
true  figure  of  the  coast :  further  details  are  given 
under  the  respective  articles.  One  matter  which  re- 
quires especial  notice,  namely,  Pliny's  great  error  in 
making  the  W.  coast  end,  and  tlie  N.  C()aiit  begin, 
immediaUly  abttve  the  estuary  of  the  Taguty  is 
more  fully  referred  to  under  Aktabri. 

Before  proceeding  t<>  the  interior,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  besides  the  lesser  isUnds  near  the  coast, 
the  great  group  now  known  as  the  Balearic  Islands, 
£.  of  C,  S.  Martin  (Pr.  Dianium),  were  always  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Hispania.  [Baleares,  Pity- 
ubab.] 

5.  The  TnterioTy  with  its  Mountains  and  Rivers, 
— Few  maps  present  to  tlie  eye  a  more  striking  pic- 
ture than  that  of  S}«in ;  and  yet,  clearly  as  the  phy- 
sical features  stand  forth,  an  unpractised  eye  may 
easily  misunderstand  them.  A  single  glance  suffices 
to  show  that  the  country  is  intersected,  through  the 
greatest  portion  of  its  breadth,  by  five  great  chains 
of  mountains,  the  two  outermost  of  whicli  fall  ofi"  at 
once,  on  the  N.  and  S.  respectively,  to  the  bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  while  between  them 
and  Uie  other  three  there  are  inclosed  four  great 
valleys,  forming  the  river-basins  of  the  Douro,  I'agus, 
Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir;  and  that  another  cliain, 
though  less  regular,  running  across,  and,  to  some 
extent  uniting,  the  £.  extremities  of  these  five,  divides 
the  sonrtes  of  the  riven  just  named  from  another 
great  river-basin,  that  of  the  Ebro  ;  and,  lastly,  that, 
on  the  £.  side  of  this  basin,  a  great  branch  of  the 
Pyrenees,  running  to  the  S.,  forms  on  its  £.  declivity 
another  maritime  border  along  the  entire  N£.  coast 
of  the  peninsula.  All  this  is  very  obvious ;  but  it  is 
quite  insufficient  for  a  clear  outline  of  the  structure 
of  the  peninsula.  There  is  another  element :  one 
not  quite  so  obvious  on  the  map;  but  one  which 
makes  Spain  so  entirely  unlike  every  other  country 
of  £arope,  and  which  has  so  materially  influenced  ita 
climate,  its  population,  the  foreign  settlements  in  ita 
several  parts,  the  commerce  of  other  nations  with  it 
the  campaigns  carried  on  within  its  boundaries  by 
contending  empires,  and  its  own  intestine  straggles, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  that  a  right 
knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  fintt  consequence  to  the 
whole  study  of  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
peculiar  feature  of  the  peninsula  is  well  described  by 
Arnold: — ** Spain  rises  firom  the  Atlantic  on  one 
side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  not  into 
one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  rast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  pUuns,  but  into  a  huge  tower 
of  table-land,  from  which  the  mountains  themselves 
rise  again,  like  the  battlements  on  the  summit.  The 
pbuns  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that  of 

breadths  of  which  along  the  axes  (though  not  theii 
areas)  are  neariy  equaL 
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die  I J^  uf  Artbni's  Seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which 
Trerhimgs  Edinburgh.'*  (^History  of  Romt^  toI.  iiL 
pt.  391.)  The  eleTation  of  this  central  table-land  is, 
in  fact,  higher  than  that  of  anj  other  table-land  in 
Europe,  while  its  extent  is  lo  great  as  to  c(»nprehend 
nearlj  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
limits  correspond  prettj  nearlj  to  that  of  the  qua- 
drangle formed  bj  the  parallels  of  38°  and  43°  N. 
Ut.  and  the  meridians  of  1°  and  8°  W.  long.  Its 
boundaries  on  the  N.  and  S.  are  strildnglj  defined 
bj  the  continuous  and  lof^  chains  of  moontains 
called  respectiTelj  the  M<mittaibuofAaturifai  [Vas- 
COMUM  Saltus,  and  Vnn>iUB  M.]  and  the  Sierra 
Morena.  On  the  E.  its  separation  from  the  basin  of 
the  Ebro  and  the  E.  maritime  district  is  effected  bj 
a  less  perfectly  continuous  series  of  high  lands  and 
mountain  ridges,  called  bj  the  ancients  Idubkda  in 
the  N.  part,  and  Orospeda  in  the  S. ;  and  on  the 
W.  it  subsides  to  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  the  ex- 
treme portions  of  the  mountains  which  trarerse  it 
tram  E.  to  W.,  with  a  declination  more  or  less  to 
the  S.*,  becoming  more  decided  towards  the  extr»> 
mities,  till  at  last  their  W.  slopes  (all  down  to  the 
Atlantic,  forming  the  vmlleTS  and  terraces  of  PortugaL 
[Comp.  LvsiTAKiA.]  Of  the  ranges  which  thus 
traTerse  the  table-lud  the  most  important  is  that 
which  runs  SW.  almost  through  its  centre,  and  ter- 
minates in  C.  da  Roea  (Magnum  Pr.),  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  (where  it  was  called  Hbrxi- 
Kius  M. :  no  spedfie  names  are  given  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  chain),  dividing  the  region  into  two 
nearlj  equal  parts.  Of  these  divisions  the  northern 
contains  the  river  btunn  of  the  Douro  [DuRius],  and 
is  now  known  as  the  table  land  of  Old  Castile  and 
Leon ;  the  southern,  or  table-bmd  of  New  Cattile 
and  Estremadura,  is  much  more  mountainous,  and 
is  subdivided  bj  another  range,  which  has  no  specific 
ancient  name,  into  the  river-basins  of  the  Tagua 
[Taqub]  and  the  Guadiana  [Anas]. 

Of  the  lower  districts  bj  which  this  table-land  is 
inclosed  on  all  sides,  like  a  platform  surrounded  with 
ascents  of  various  slopes,  that  on  the  W.  coast  is  so 
closelj  connected  with  the  vallejs  of  the  table-land 
itself,  that  (however  distinct  from  it  in  modem  geo- 
graphj  and  history)  the  former  maj  be  considered 
bj  the  student  of  ancient  histoij  as  an  appendage  to 
the  Utter.  The  N.  maritime  district  forms  the 
narrow  strip  along  the  bay  of  Biaoaig^  which  was 
peojJed  bj  tribes  as  rugged  as  itself.  [Astubbs, 
Camtabri,  Gallabcia.]  The  districts  E.  and  S.  of 
the  central  table-land  are  of  the  utmost  impcnlance 
in  historj.  Ljing  open  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
vast  sea-board,  and  abounding  in  valuable  produc- 
tions, thej  earlj  came  to  be  mor%  cloeelj  connected 
with  the  civilised  states  around  the  Inner  Sea  than 
with  the  wild  regions  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
Tb«  ^.  portion  consists  properlj  of  two  parts ;  the  river 
basin  of  the  Ebro  [Iberus].  which  lies  much  lower 
than  the  central  table-land,  but  still  considerablj 
higher  than  the  sea ;  and  the  £.  maritime  region, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  New  Carthage:  but 
the  two  purts  are  so  closelj  connected  in  ancient 
history  that  they  may  be  r^|;anled  as  one  division. 
Thus  viewed,  the  E.  district  is  of  a  triangular  fmrm, 
having  the  Pyrenees  for  its  base,  and  its  vertex  at 

*  The  northernmost  range  does  not  come  ^»ctly 
nnder  this  deacriptioo  :  its  course  is  almost  due  W. 
until  it  throws  off  a  number  of  branches,  by  which 
n  snbiides  to  the  AtlantiCi  fonoixig  the  nunmtain 
region  of  QaBkia, 
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New  Cartilage  and  the  C.  i&  Palot,  tta  E.  side 
formed  by  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  ita  W.  side 
by  the  ranges  which  divide  it  from  the  central  taUe 
land ;  and  answering  to  the  provinces  of  Catetonaa, 
Arragon^  with  the  S.  part  of  JVomm-tb,  Fofaacts, 
and  parts  of  New  CaetUe  and  Murda. 

The  S.  district  is  of  still  for  greater  importaaoe, 
and  may  be  r^^rded  as  forming,  to  a  great  d«grp«, 
a  country  by  itself,  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
peninsuU;  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  politically  and 
historically  a  separate  country  during  some  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  Spanish  histoiy.  This 
country — the  Tartbsbis  and  Baxtica  of  the 
ancioits,  the  Andahteia  of  modem  geography — is 
severed  from  the  rest  of  Spain  by  the  great  chain  o^ 
the  Sierra  Morema  [MAEiAirrs  Mom],  oo  the  S. 
of  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  G^u^ialqmmr  [Bab- 
Tis],  open  entirely  to  the  W.  shore,  but  indoaed  on 
the  S.  by  another  chain  of  lofty  moontains,  named, 
from  their  snowy  summits,  the  Skerra  Nevada  [lu- 
pula],  which  sink  down  to  the  Su  coast  by  the  in- 
termediate chain  of  the  Alfpfi^/amraM^  and  fonn  on  tha 
N.  the  plain  of  Granada.  On  the  E.  side,  the  valley 
of  the  Baetis  is  entirely  shut  in  by  laiiges  whith 
run  NE.  and  SW.,  linking  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  Sierra  Morena  to  one  another  and  to  the  chain  of 
OROSPiBDAontheW.borderof  the  eastern  district.  i)t 
these  cross  chains,  the  chief  are  those  called  the  Caa- 
TULONKxrsis  SAL.TU8  and  the  Arobktariub  Mobs. 

While  thus  separated  by  moontains  from  the  reAt 
of  Spain,  Andalaeia  lies  perfi^Iy  open  to  Africm  and 
the  Meditoranean,— a  tact  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  relation  to  its  ancient  ethnography  as  well  as  its 
modern  history.  No  one  who  rightly  appreciates  thb 
foct  will  wonder  that  it  was  a  Phoenician  dependeory 
wfule  all  the  rest  of  Spain  was  still  barbarian,  nor 
that  it  was  united  to  Morocco  nnder  the  later  Roman 
empire,  under  the  Vandals,  and  under  the  Arabs,  Bor 
that  the  kingdom  of  Granada  should  have  so  long  sur- 
vived the  expolsion  of  the  Moon  from  the  rest  of  Spain. 

To  snm  up  this  description.  For  the  pvrpoees  ci 
ancient  history  and  geography  the  penimila  of  Spain 
b  divisible  into  four  main  parts : — (1.)  The  central 
table  land,  with  the  W.  coast,  ountaining  tim  river 
basins  of  the  Douro,  Tagus,  and  Guadiana  [Axas]  : 
(2.)  The  mountainous  N.  coast,  comprising  the  an- 
cient Gallabcia,  Astoria,  and  Cabtabbia  : 
(3.)  The  vaUey  of  the  Ibbbiib,  and  the  E.  coast: 
(4.)  Babtiga,  or  Andalmcia. 

The  details  respecting  the  moontains  aad  riven 
which  have  been  moitioned,  as  well  as  the  lists  ctf 
many  others,  not  important  enough  to  be  included 
in  this  genonal  outline,  are  given  nnder  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  names,  and  nnder  those  de- 
scribing the  three  provinces  uid  the  smaller  district 
of  the  peninsula. 

VL  Clocatb  and  Pboduciiobs 

The  diversities  in  the  surfooe  of  the  peninsola  are 
attended  with  a  corresponding  varie^  of  climate :  so 
that  Spain,  though  the  southernmost  coontry  of  Eo- 
rope,  has,  in  difitnent  parts,  the  climates  of  nauiy  all 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  This  is  well  set  forth  by 
Niebuhr  :  —  **Andalucia,  the  sonthemmost  part,  is 
slmoat  identical  with  sncient  Baetica,  aad,  as  is 
observed  even  by  Strabo,  is  a  coontry  quite  difierent 
from  the  rest  of  Spain.  . . .  While  Valeoda  is  flat 
and  well  watered,  bnt  wanting  in  energy,  Andahida 
and  Granada  are  conntiies  matured  by  the  son  in 
the  highest  degree;  they  are  scarody  Enropeaii,  hot 
almost  like  tropical  ooontries.   Tht 
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flr  the  coontry  of  tho  Iberna,  if  we  eaumine  its 
Dorthem  pvU,  AragoD  and  Catalonia,  already  greatlj 
resembles  a  northern  country.  Valencia  standi  in 
the  middle  between  them.  The  whole  country  of  the 
Taipis  is  throughout  a  table-land,  very  high  at  its 
commeiicement,  piercingly  cold  and  unhealthy  as  far 

as  the  frontier  of  Portugal Between  the  Sierra 

Morena  and  the  Douro  we  hare  the  Urge  pkin  of 
Eittremadura,  which  is  fertile  but  unhealthy,  and 
pei-fectly  tlat.  The  plain  of  Leon  is  scarcely  inha^ 
bitable  on  account  of  its  drought  and  barrenness. 
The  southern  parts  of  Castile  are  productiTe,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  valley  inio  Portugal  changes 
its  character  m  much  as  to  become  extremely  rich  : 
it  still  contain.s  large  plains,  but  the  greater  part  is 
d,  beautiful  hilly  country."  {Lectures  on  Ancient 
Ethnogrupky  and  Geography^  vol.  ii.  pp.  282, 283.) 
Arnold  also  has  a  brief  passage  on  the  subject,  weU 
worth  quoting :  —  "  The  centre  of  Spain,  notwith- 
standing its  genial  latitude,  only  partially  enjoys  the 
temperature  of  a  southern  climate  ;  while  some  of 
the  VHlleya  of  Andalucia,  which  lie  near  the  sea, 
present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm-tree, 
the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus,  the  southern 
coast  seemed  to  invite  an  early  civilisation ;  while 
the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism." 
{IliMtoiy  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  pp.  391,  392.) 

With  the^e  descriptions  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  agree  tolerably  well.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  n'fer  at  length  to  the  passages  of  Poly- 
bins,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Justin,  and  other  writers,  which 
are  collected  by  Ukert  (vol.  i.  pt  1.  pp.  323,  324). 

It;»  fertility  is  generally  celebrated  by  the  ancients, 
who  mention  among  its  product^,  com,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  pasturage,  metals  of  all  kinds,  and  precious 
stones.  Baetica  was  famed  for  its  abundant  har- 
vests; Lusitania,  for  its  numerous  flocks ;  Turde- 
tania,  for  its  timber;  the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova 
and  other  plains,  for  the  tpartumf  from  which  cord- 
age was  made.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the 
peninsula  to  civilised  nations,  from  the  earliest 
tiu)es,  was  found  in  its  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
especially  the  silver  mines  in  the  mountuns  of  the 
south.  It  also  yielded  gold,  iron,  quicksilver,  cin- 
nabar, rock-salt,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  (See 
the  authdrities  ap.  Ukert,  L  c:  comp.  Baetica, 
Carthago,  Cabthaoo  Nova.) 

Vll.  Population. 

The  ethnography  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  is  a 
very  difficult  subject.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  his- 
torical period,  the  chief  stock  of  the  population  was 
the  race  called  Iberian,  with  a  con>iderable  inter- 
mixture of  Celts,  and,  hi  the  S.,  of  Phoenicians  also. 
But  as  to  the  precipe  position  of  the  Iberians  in  the 
liun.an  family,  and  as  to  the  questions,  whence  they 
came  into  the  peninsula,  in  what  exact  relation  they 
stood  to  the  Celtic  population,  and  what  has  become 
of  them  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  races,  which 
have  swept  like  mighty  tide  waves  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  fate  of  the  peninsula: — these  are 
problems  of  which  we  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  ob« 
tained  a  very  satisfactory  solution. 

Tlie  prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients,  and 
the  one  most  in  favour  with  modem  scholars,  repre- 
sents the  Iberians  as  an  aboriginal  people,  in  ad- 
dition to  whom  the  peninsula  received  an  immigra- 
tion of  Celts  from  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  who  over- 
powered the  Iberians  The  two  peoples  coalesced  to 
a  groat  extffit,  finrning  the  great  nation  of  the 
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CsLTtBBBi ;  bat  pure  Iberian  and  pure  Celtia 
tribes  were  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  (Herod,  ii.  S3;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  33,  35; 
Strab.  i.  p.  83,  iii.  pp.  148,  151,  153,  157,  158, 
162;  Polyb.  U.  31;  Appian,  Uisp.  2;  Plin.  iii.  1. 
8.  3;  Lucan,  iv.  9;  Sil.  iii.  140.)  The  Geltiberians 
occujHed  chiefly  the  centre  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
parts  of  Lusitania  and  of  the  N.  coast.  [Celti- 
BBRi.]  The  pure  Iberians  dwelt  chiefly  in  tlie 
Pyrenees  and  on  all  n>und  the  coast,  and  the  pure 
Celts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
extreme  NW.  of  the  penint^ula,  about  the  promontory 
Nerium.  [Celtica.]  Lastly,  there  was  a  \&rge 
admixture  of  Phoenicians  in  Baetica;  and  on  other 
points  of  the  S.  and  E.  coasts  colonies  were  esta- 
blished by  the  Phcjenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and 
by  various  Greek  states,  as  the  Phocaeaiis,  Rho- 
dians,  Zacynthians,  Samians,  and  MassaliotM  (Herod, 
i.  163;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  151,  157,  159 ;  Mela,  iii.  6  ; 
Plin.  V.  19.  s.  17);  besides  the  great  mflux  of 
Romans  at  a  later  period. 

But,  as  regards  the  first  inhabitants,  a  directly 
opposite  opinion  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  eminaic 
scholars,  and  is  supported  by  the  high  authority  of 
Niebuhr,  who  expounds  it  as  follows: — "Spain  is 
destined  by  nature  almost  more  than  Italy,  to  funn 
one  compact  state:  no  one  can  have  a  doubt  about 
this,  when  looking  at  the  three  seas  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Nevertheless,  however,  it  did  not  be- 
come united  as  one  whole  till  a  late  period,  though 
this  happened  before  the  time  of  which  we  have 
written  records;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pre- 
viously it  was  divided  into  two  di>tinct  countries. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Pyrenees  formed  its  natural 
boundary  towards  Gaul  (in  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  crossed,  and  the  Iberiansi  ruled  over 
the  country  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rlione)  ;  but 
at  an  earlier  period  another  natural  boundary  line 
was  formed  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  an  extensive 
range  of  mountains,  which,  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
formed  the  bonndaiy  between  the  Christian  and 
Mahommedun  parts  of  Spain.  These  same  moun- 
tains, no  doubt,  also  separated  the  Iberians  from  the 
Celts.  The  heights  in  the  north  of  Spain,  whence 
the  Tagus,  Durius,  and  Minius  flow  towards  tho 
sea,  and  whence,  on  the  other  side,  smaller  rivers 
carry  their  waters  towards  the  EbrOf  were  inhabited 
by  Celts,  who  were  also  called  Celtiberians.  Other 
Celts  bearing  the  name  Celtic!  dwelt  in  Algarbia 
and  the  Portuguese  Eetremaduraf  and  others  again 
inhabited  the  province  Enire  Douro  e  Minho  in  the 
north  of  Portugal.  These  three  Celtic  nations  were 
quite  isolated  in  Spain.  The  Celtiberians  were  not 
pure  Celts,  but,  as  even  their  name  indicates,  a 
mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberians;  but  the  Celts  in 
Portugal  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  pure 
Celts.  The  latter  attracted  the  attention  even  of 
the  ancients,  especially  of  the  excellent  Posidonius, 
who  made  so  many  correct  observations,  but  allowed 
himself  in  this  instance  to  be  misled.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Celts  had  inmiigrated  into  Spain, 
for  he  reasoned  thus:  as  the  Celts  could  migrate 
into  Italy  and  across  the  Damibe  as  far  as  the 
Dnieper  it  was  far  has  difficult  for  them  to  enter  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Spain.  But  such  isolated 
parts  of  a  nation  cannot  have  arrived  in  a  country 
by  immigiation;  on  the  contnu7,  the  Iberians  ap- 
pear extending  themselves  and  in  possession  of 
Aqtntania  and  Languedoc  at  a  very  early  period; 
how  then  could  the  Celts,  not  being  able  to  maintain 
the  Pyrenees,  have  spread  oirer  the  whole  peniubuU? 
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It  is  probable,  mj  almost  evidwit,  that  it  was  the 
Iberians  that  migrated  and  extended  themaelTeii; 
and  this  opinion  afpnees  with  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  the  Celts  in  Ammianos  Marallinos,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  were  once  mastera  of  all  the 
west  oif  Europe,  bat  were  expelled  from  many  parts. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  Celts  dwelt  as  tar  as  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  that  the  Iberians,  perhaps  rein- 
forced bj  their  kinsmen  from  Africa,  pressed  them 
forward,  this  supposition  would  account  for  some 
Celtic  nuns  which  are  still  extant;  and  the  Celts 
maj  have  capitulated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
described  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  Aa  one  part  of 
England  was  occupied  by  Germans  so  completely  as 
to  destroy  every  trace  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
while  elsewhere,  as  e.  g.  in  Devonshire,  the  Britons, 
in  large  numbers,  lived  among  the  Germans  and 
became  mixed  with  them,  so  the  Iberians  expelled 
the  ancient  Celtic  population,  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  country  did  not  protect  it;  but  the  Celts 
maintained  themselves  in  the  mountains  between 
the  Tafftu  and  the  Ibenu^  and  the  Iberians  only 
subdued  them,  and  then  settled  among  them.  In 
course  of  time  the  two  nations  became  amalgamated, 
and  thus  formed  the  Celtiberians,  whose  character, 
however,  is  essentially  Iberian."  {Leetunt  on 
Ancient  Ethnography  and  Geography ^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  280,  281.) 

In  further  support  of  these  views,  we  have  the 
fact  already  mentioned,  that  Spain  lies  quite  open  to 
immigration  from  the  East  by  way  (^  the  Medi- 
temmean  and  the  Straits  ;  the  now  established  fact 
that  N.  Africa,  with  which  Spain  is  thus  connected, 
was  peopled  from  the  East ;  and  traditions  of  settle- 
ments from  that  side,  of  no  great  value  certainly  by 
themselves,  but  of  some  interest  as  agreeing  with  the 
results  of  other  investigations.  (Sail.  Jug.  18;  Strab. 
XT.  p.  687;  Joseph.  Ant.x.  11.  §  1.)  The  decision 
of  the  question,  if  it  is  to  be  decided  at  all,  requires 
a  more  profound  examination  than  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  remnants  of  the  <Ad  Iberian  language 
as  preserved  in  inscriptions,  in  geographical  names, 
and  in  the  dialects  of  the  Basques,  who  are  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  old  Iberians.  The  foundations  of  such  an 
investigation  have  been  laid  by  the  Ute  W.  von 
Humboldt,  in  his  work  already  mentioned.  (/V«- 
/ung  der  Untertuckungen  fiber  die  Urbewohner 
Higpanient  vermitteht  der  Bculaschen  Sprache, 
Berlin,  1821 :  comp.  Freret,  Mtm,  de  VAead.  de* 
Inter,  vol.  xviii.  p.  78  ;  Hoffinann,  die  Jberer  ina 
Western  imd  Osien,  Leipa.  1838.) 

Thus  much  is  certain  that,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  history,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
was  Iberian  ;  and,  through  all  subsequent  infusions, 
large  as  they  have  been,  of  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
blood,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  still  retains  the 
leading  dutracteristics  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Iberians  in  general  and  to  the  Celtiberians  in  par- 
ticular, by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers,  and 
which  are  summed  up  by  Arnold  in  the  following 
words :  —  "  The  grave  dress  (Strab.  iii.  p.  145),  the 
temperance  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  sjnrit,  the 
extreme  indolence,  the  perseverance  in  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest 
military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The 
courtesy  and  gaUantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women 
has  also  oome  down  to  him  firom  his  Iberian  an- 
cestors :  in  the  eyca  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an  argn- 
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ment  of  an  imperfect  dvilisation,  that  amoDi^  the 
Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  rerjemng,  a 
dowry;  that  daughters  sometimes  inherited,  to^ 
exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus  becoming  the  heads  ef 
the  fiunily,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they 
might  be  provided  wiih  suitable  wives.  (Strab.  in. 
p.  185.)  In  another  point,  the  great  difleicacje 
between  the  people  of  the  south  of  £anpr,  and 
those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked  also  in 
Iberia :  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  simple- 
hearted  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  cunning  and 
mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  aimosi  indo- 
mitable— fond  of  briguidage,  thoogh  incapahle  of 
the  great  combinations  of  war.  (Sinb.  iii.  p.  154.) 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualitieB  oosDnMO  to 
almost  all  barbarians ;  but  tlM^  offer  a  stroDg  con- 
trast to  the  chaisctMT  of  the  Germans,  whose  words 
spoke  what  was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  wheae  most 
powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded  that  their  aaoendaacj 
was  maintained  by  no  other  anna  than  tkose  ii 
justice."  (^HisL  of  Rome,  vol.  iii  pp.  896, 397.) 

The  different  tribes,  however,  were  distingmshed 
by  very  different  degrees  of  character.  TIm  Can- 
tabrians,  and  the  peoples  of  the  N.  ooaat  in  geocral, 
were  the  wildest  and  rudest :  the  Celtiberiana, 
though  scarcely  more  civilised,  were  cf  a  very  noble 
disposition :  the  Vaocaei  were  (under  the  Roaans,  at 
least)  highly  dvilised,  and  only  inferior  to  the  Tnr- 
detani  of  Baetica,  who  cultivated  sdenoe  and  had  a 
literature  of  their  own.  [Tubdbtahia.] 

There  remidn  two  veiy  striking  pointa  in  which 
the  ancient  Iberians  and  the  modem  Spaniards  bear 
the  closest  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  one  is, 
not  merely  the  disunion,  but  the  afienatioii  and 
exasperation,  which  the  several  nations  haw  ever 
displayed  towards  each  other,  and  which  has  made 
them  the  almost  helpless  victims,  or  the  still  more 
heljdess  dependents,  of  foreign  foes  or  fnends^  whom 
they  have  afterwards  requited  with  intemecine 
hatred  or  bitter  ingratitude.  The  other  point  re- 
ferred to  is  the  obstinate  endniance  with  which 
they  have  fought  behind  walls,  as  attested,  amoiig 
other  instances,  by  the  si^es  of  Saodvtdx  and 
NuMANTiA,  Gerona  and  Zaragota  ;  a  quality,  in 
both  cases,  strangely  contrasted  with  thdr  inahili^ 
to  stand  the  shock  of  armies  on  the  open  fidd  oif 
battie.  ^  In  Cond^s  Histoiy  of  the  Arabs,  a  genenl, 
in  his  despatch  to  the  Caliph,  says  of  the  Spanianls : 
On  horseback  they  are  eagles ;  in  the  defence  ef 
their  towns,  lirais ;  but  in  the  field  they  are  women.* 
(Niebuhr,  Lectntrea  on  Ane,  Eth^  ^.  roL  u.  p.  286: 
the  whole  Lecture,  as  well  as  the  passage  on  Spain 
in  Arnold's  History ^  to  both  of  whuii  such  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  in  this  article,  deserve  the 
most  attentive  perusal :  the  half- volume  devoted  to 
Hispania  in  Ukert's  Geographie  der  Griechem  tattf 
Romer  is  a  masterly  production,  and  oontaina  a 
collection  of  references  to  nearly  all  the  matcriala 
required  for  the  study;  but  the  reado-  of  Ukert 
must  be  constanUy  c«  hb  guard  against  felse  refer- 
ences. Forbiger,  Handbndk  der  tUten  Geograpkiey 
vol.  iii.  pp.  4 — 109,  follows  dose  in  Ukert's  steps, 
correcting  many  of  ins  fidae  references,  bat  intro- 
ducing othera  of  his  own  ;  he  adds,  however,  aome 
valuable  notices  of  the  modem  literature  of  tlw  snb- 
ject  Among  the  works  cf  the  ancient  writers, 
Stiabo's  third  book  standf  pra-eminent  fur  its  fnfaieas 
and  general  acconcy.  The  oonqnast  of  the  peozn* 
snla  by  the  barbariana,  and  the  tnnaition  to  its 
medieval  histoiy,  form  too  iaqpa  a  anbject  to  ba 
entered  on  hare :  all  that  is  neciensaiy  for  the  par- 
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pot  cf  tbM  mtk  will  bs  lound  in  tha  tMdm  en 
the  AUna,  OoUu,  tad  Vuidils.) 

Tbe  uunnd  niiii,  wiifa  tfae  Ronwn  h««iid  hi 
PAJIOBUK,  ii  gsDenllji  conaidend  m  belonging 
the  UiipuLuu  in  geDnsl:  bat  then  it  aiocb  nu 
to  beliina  Uut  il  da«  not  mil;  bdong  to  Spun 
kll,  biit  wu  stmck  m  SkUf  bj  >  boIdoj  of  Sp«ui 
MixiliKrin  Klllnl  ia  that  coaitij.  [P.  S.] 


HISPA'NUM    MARE    or    HISPA'NUS    OCE- 
ANUS,  iln  catM  Harb  Ibehicum  uut  Balka- 

BoAAiBpijrbr  ir/Aaroi),  tic  ipecific  niuna  itf  the  W. 
put  of  the  Makk  Ikterhuh  (Jfiditemamm), 
■boul  the  BoIhHc  iiluida,  and  along  the  E.  coul, 
■ml  ■]■»,  •Mordint  to  aonw  of  tha  uiciaala,  th«  S. 
cent  of  Hitpuia.  Thui  Agathcmcnii  malua  it 
aitmd  from  the  Pillan  of  Hsrcuies  to  tb<  Fjnoca. 
(Stnb.  ii.  p.  ISS;  Diw.  Per.  69  ;  AKatbem.  i.  3, 
ii.  Ui  Flor.  iii.  S,3;  Plin.  iii.  5.  a.  10;  Solin  23; 
FriMtwi.  Fcrieg.  7S  :  Clandtan.  uiii.  8.)  [F.  S.} 
UISPELLUU  (pawtUMT,  Smb.;  'limAAav, 
PCoL:  Etk.  Uiapellaa.-ltia  :  Bpello),  ■  town  of 
Umbria,  it  the  fiut  of  tha  Apcoriiiiea,  and  on  tha 
left  of  the  Flaminian  Wftj,  about  4  miiea  Cnxa 
Fnlgiiuiiin  {Foiig»o)  and  6  fnm  UsTania  {Btvag. 
ma).  It  ia  DOiic«d  bj  aannl  wiitan  among  th« 
man  couidnmble  toiraa  of  Ihii  part  of  Umbria, 
(smb.  T.  p.  £27;  PloL  iiL  1.  §  M;  Sil  It*l,  *iiL 
4S»;  Onll.  Imcr.  98.)  Plior  torma  it  it  cdonj, 
Mid  <n  end  it  bearing  in  inacriptions  tha  tillaa  of 
'■Colonia  Jnlia  Uiapelli "  and  "Colocia  Urbana 
Flavia,"  vrbenca  it  ippcan  that  it  most  liBve  re- 
csiivd  two  mcceaeiTe  colonica,  tbe  one  under  Adkui- 
los,  tbe  otber  tinder  Vtapaauui.  (Pltn.  iii.  14.a.  19; 
OrelL  Inicr.  Sl?0,  3686  ;  Bjgin.  «  i.mil.  p. 
179.)  Angiuln^  indeed,  aeemi  lo  ha>e  ahown  il 
npeda]  bvoar.  and  bcalomd  oa  Hispeliom  [he 
groTe  and  temple  of  Ciitmnnaa,  tfaongh  ibesa  vera 
mora  than  13  miiea  diatint  frvin  the  town,  and 
■apvated  bj  tha  intervening  tanitcdea  of  Merajiia 
and  Fnl^i.iam.  (Plin.  J?p,  riii-S,)  We  leani  fiotn 
the  Libei  Coloaiarum  that  it  ncAred  a  fieah  acces' 
eion  of  uloniats  nndtr  Hadrian.  {Lib,  Co&ia.  p, 
2:^4.  Znmpt,  dt  Col.  p.  409.)  Inacriptiona,  aa 
watt  aa  aitant  nmaina,  taati^  to  ila  Aonriahing 
CHnditim  tuxler  tha  Boman  empira :  twaidta  ron- 
•idrrable  mini  of  ita  amphitheatre  in  tha  plain  lieluw 
tha  modem  tfflm,  then  exiata  one  of  tha  Roman 
gats,  called  Porta  Veneria.  in  good  pmenation, 
■onie  rnnaine  of  a  triumphal  aitb  in  *  atraeC  thence 
called  tha  Kfa  deU^rco,  and  conaiderable  purtionaof 
the  aodant  nalla.  Tbe  inhalntanta  profeaa  to  ahow 
tbe  hooaa  and  lomb  of  the  poat  Propaniua,  for  which 
than  ia  ceit^nl;  no  aalhorit;:  bat  inaD;  crilica 
.  eonider  HiapelltUD  aa  having  a  better  cUm  then 
UcTania,  to  be  r^arded  M  tua  birthplace.  [Ms- 
TA>IA.]  Hitpellum  waa  an  apiacopal  aea  till  lbs 
lixlh  ceuturf,  when  It  waa  taken  and  deitmTed  bj 
tha  Locnbarda,  and  the  aea  tnufentd  to  FoUgHO; 
but  the  modem  town  of  SptUa  ia  ilill  a  oanatder- 
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■bb  plMa.     (Banipoldi,  Congr.  tllalia,  ToL  It.  p, 
lOfiB.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

HISTIAEA  C'lvrlaia).  I,  A  town  in  tbe  north 
of  Eaboea,  better  linown  under  Ita  kler  name  Oreui 
[Ore.,..] 

a.  In  Attica.     [Athbhai,  p.  394.1 
HI5T1AE0T1S    (lanaiirii,  -'"  '^■ 
1,    A    diatrict    in    the    mrth-io 

[TUEaSALIA.]  • 

S.  A  district  in  the  north  of  Enboea,  of  which  tbe 
chief  town  waa  Hiatiwa,  alWwanla  called   Onua. 

HrtiTO'NlUH  Ovrlnar:  Etk.  Bistonienus;  Jl 
Vato  or  Vatto  tTAmoumt),  one  of  the  ohief  towna 
of  tha  Fimtani,  gliiuled  en  tbe  coaat  of  the  Adriatic, 
about  file  mil«  S.  of  the  prammlorT  lallad  Pmla 
Alta  Pmna.  No  mention  of  it  ia  fennd  in  bialorr, 
bot  the  Dama  ia  noticed  bj  all  the  geognphen 
among  the  towna  of  the  Frentani,  and  we  leam  fnm 
tbe  Liber  Colonivnin  that  it  rei«Ted  a  ooltm;, 
aifarmllj  nnder  Ciuaar.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  S  9;  Plin.  iii. 
13.  t.  17:  PtoL  iii  1.  g  18j  Lib.  Cotoii.  p.  360; 
ZompC  da  Cobm.  p.  307.)  It  did  not,  however, 
obtain  tbe  rank  of  a  ooloiia,  but  continued  to  tiear 
tha  title  of  a  mnnicipam,  aa  we  leara  from  inacrip- 
ticoa.  (Orail.  Inter.  3603,  4092;  Zompt,  L  c.) 
Tbe  aame  auttioriliea  prora  that  it  mnat  hare  been 
Imder  the  Rotvui  empire  a  flouriahin];^  aJid  opulent 
mnnicipal  town;  and  thii  ia  further  atleetcd  bj 
eiiatinx  rsnaina,  whicb  include  tha  Teatigca  of  a 
theatre,  hatha,  and  other  public  edificea.  besidea 
namerooB  n^naica,  itatuea,  and  colDRine  of  granite 
or  marble.  Hence  then  neenu  no  douht  that  it  waa 
■t  thia  period  the  chief  dtjof  the  FrentanL  (Roma- 
nelli,  Tol.  iii,  p,  33.)  Among  tbe  nnmeruun  iiiscnp- 
tiotia  which  bare  >jeen  found  there,  one  of  the  meet 
corione  lecorda  the  fuct  of  a  jouth  named  L.  Vale- 
rius Padena  baring  at  thirteen  jean  of  age  buma 
aw^  the  prize  of  Latin  poetr;  in  the  contnti  held 
at  RoDB  in  tha  tem|^  of  Jui»ter  Capilolinui.  (Bo- 
nuioalli,  i:  E.  p.  34;  Orall.  Inicr.  2603;  Mommien, 
1.  R.  K.  S2S2.}  Tha  name  of  Hl.t^lum  ia  elili 
found  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  fourth  century  (Ilia. 
AaL  p.  314;  TiA.  PaU.).  and  it  prohablj  never 
ceaaad  to  exist  on  tie  present  site,  Ihnugh  ravaged 
Bucoaeirelr  bj  the  Gothe,  tha  Lombards,  and  Ih* 
Anba.  Some  local  writera  have  nfemd  to  Hislo- 
the  Mnnge  paaaaga  of  Strabo  (vi.  p.  342).  in 
.  k 1.  J  -  -, 1,.^  Orlonimn  (aa  tbe 

character.     The  f«u- 

0  Hiatooiam  and  to 

1  uatnralljf  auggeet 
uiuuBcimi  luuj  luaoirr  le  diapoaed  to  r^ect  It 
altogether  aa  apurioui.  (Kramer,  ad  be.) 

Histomom  haa  do  nattual  prat,  but  a  mora  road- 
stead ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  dijg  of 
its  pniaperitj  it  had  a  depaodent  port  at  the  Pimta 
ddia  Pama,  when  then  ia  good  anclioiaga,  and 
when  Roman  remuns  ban  alao  been  found,  which 
have  been  i^arded,  bnt  probablj  erToneouilj,  *■ 
those  of  Boo,  [BiicA.]  The  inicriptiona  pnW 
liabed  bj  a  locil  antiquarian,  aa  found  on  tha  aam* 
apnt,ai«  inall  prot^ilitjapurioua  (See  Mommaen, 
Inter.  Rign.  Nti^.  p.  274,  App.  p.  30;  who  haa 
collected  and  pnbliahed  all  the  gennina  inscnption* 
found  at  Hiatonium.)  fE.  H.  B,! 

HISTBIA,     [ImniA.} 

HITTITES  (XeTTuibi,  LXX.),  one  of  the  trihea 
tf  tbe  Canaanttes,  whom  the  Israelitre  found  in  P»> 
leetine.  ((;ai.iT.aO;  £zad:iii,  8,  niii.  2a)  Tt-ty 
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dwelt  ID  the  district  of  Hebron,  and  in  tbe  nogh- 
boarhood  of  the  Amorites.  ((Ten.  xxiii.  7,  seq. ;  Numb, 
xiii.  29.)  Solomon  compelled  them  to  pay  tribute 
alonj;  with  the  other  Canaanithth  tribes  (1  Kmg$, 
ix,  20,  seq.) ;  but  we  find  them  at  a  later  period  (in 
the  time  of  Joram,  king  of  brae))  governed  by  kings 
of  their  own  (2  KinffSy  Tii.  6).  The  Hittites  are 
also  mentioned  after  the  retom  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity  {Etra,  iz.  1);  bnt  after  this  time  their 
same  does  not  occar  again. 

HIVITES  (E&albi,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites,  whom  the  InnieliteB  found  in  Palestine. 
((?«».  X.  17;  Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  28}  Jotk,  iiL 
10.)  They  dwelt  in  the  north  of  the  country,  at  the 
oot  of  Mount  Uermon  {Judg,  iiL  3),  and  appear  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Israelites  to  the  noith-west, 
as  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  time  of  David 
together  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (2  Sam.  zziv.  7.) 
The  remnant  of  the  nation  was  reduced  to  subjectiao 
by  Solomon  (1  Kingt,  iz  20),  after  which  they  dia- 
appear  from  history. 

HOLM  I  COA/uM  :  Etk,  '0\fif^f),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  Tncheia,  a  little  to  tiie  south-west  of 
Seleacia;  during  the  period  after  Alexander  its  in- 
habitants were  transferred  to  form  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  Seleuceia.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  670 ;  Scy- 
laz,  p.  40;  Stcpli.  B.  a.  v.;  Plin.  v.  22,  who  calls  the 
pUce  Holmia.')  Leake  {Ana  Mmor^  p.  205)  thinka 
the  modem  town  of  AghaHman  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Holmi,  which  Scylaz  describes  as  de- 
serted even  in  his  time. 

Another  town  of  t^e  same  name  existed  in  Phzy- 
gia,  on  the  road  from  Apameia  to  Iconium,  at  the  en- 
trance into  a  pass  of  Mount  Taurus.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  663.)  It  is  probable  that  it  may  have  been  the 
same  place  as  the  fort  Myriooephalon,  by  which  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenos  passed  in  a.  D.  1172, 
before  the  battle  of  Iconium.  (Nicet  Chonat  pw 
115.)  [L.S.] 

HOLMO'NES.     [0LMOMK8.] 

HOLOPHYXUS.    [OlophyxusI. 

HOMANA,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  a  town 
in  Pisidia,  is  no  donbi  the  lame  as  Ohiuat^Jkt  in 
Hierocles  (p.  675).  It  was,  probably,  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Carditis,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Homanades  on  the  frontier  of 
laanria,  who,  besides  Homana,  are  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed 44  forts  (ccunp.  Tac.  ^im.  iii.  48).  a  state- 
ment opposed  to  the  remarks  of  Strabo  (xii.  pp.  569, 
668,  679),  according  to  which  the  Homanades 
('OMayaSeiT),  the  most  barbarous  of  all  Pisidian 
tribes,  dwelt  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  highest 
mountains  without  any  towns  or  villages,  living  only 
in  caves.  In  the  reign  of  Augustas,  the  consul 
Qttirinius  compelled  this  little  tribe,  by  famine,  to 
surrender,  and  distributed  4000  of  them  as  colonists 
among  the  neiglibouring  towns.  [L.  S.] 

HOMANADES.     [Hokava.] 

HOMEBITAE  ('OmVt<u,  PeripL  p.  13  ;  Mar- 
cian,  p.  13  ;  PUn.  vi.  28  ;  Ptol.  vi  7),  a  people  of 
Arabia  Felix  who  occupied  its  6.  promontory  {Yi- 
fnen).  The  Arabs  of  IVsien,  whi  are  well  known 
in  Oriental  histofy  under  the  name  of  Hwgari, 
and  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Homeritae,  were 
a  dvilised  people  in  very  remote  ages.  They  pos 
sessed  a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  very  advanta- 
geously  situated  for  commerce.  The  Himyiiritic 
dynasty  of  the  Tdbhdi  (from  the  Arabic  Taiibdiak^ 
which  had  a  general  signification  Uke  that  of  Em- 
peror, KliAn,  Pharaoh,  Caesar,  &c.;  D'Herbclot, 
BSfUothiftte  Orimtak  s.  r.  Toblki)  is  referred  to  a 
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▼eiy  eariy  period,  and  their  power  appear*  to  have 
been  very  extended,  as  monumental  trsoea  of  the 
Himgori  have  been  found  not  only  in  Yimta^  but  hi 
distant  countries  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  There  is  a 
oonsiderslile  aflfaiity  between  the  Himt/mri  eharsciff 
and  the  well-known  and  moat  ancient  Diwmigari 
SanteriL  The  osriiest  writing  was  probably  'Jke 
Himyaritic,  even  anterior  to  the  Cuneifocm  cha- 
racters. 

The  independence  of  the  Homeritae  was  ficrt  vi». 
lated  by  an  Aethiopian  conqueror.  (Proot^  B.  P. 
L  19,  20.)  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  very  ob- 
scure question  of  the  Jewish  and  Abyssinian  king- 
doms in  Homeritis  will  find  much  viduaUe  infonn- 
ation  in  Dean  MUman's  notes  upon  the  42nd  chapter 
of  Gibbon,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted,  espe- 
cially the  very  able  notes  of  Saint  Martin  upon  Le 
Beau  (Bas  ^inptre,  voL  viii.  jm.  46 — 67,  153 — 
158),  to  which  may  be  added  Ritter,  JEVdfcMide, 
voL  xiv.  p.  38  ;  Ewald,  Getek.  dea  Fofihes  bra^ 
vol.  i.  p.  383,  2nd  edit  1851 ;  Humbuidt,  Cossmw, 
voL  ii  p.  206,  trans. ;  and  the  2nd  To]u:ne  of  Cokoel 
Chesney*s  ExpedUitm  to  the  Eupkrotea.  It  naj 
be  sufiScient  here  to  quote  the  wonls  of  Gibbon  :— 

**  If  a  Christian  power  had  been  m  tintained  in 
Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have  been  cm.Nhed  in  his 
cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  refo- 
hition  which  has  changed  the  dvil  and  religioQa 
fltate  of  the  world.*  [E.  B.  J.l 

HO'MOLE  or  HOMOXIUU  CO^^if,  SCrabw  ix. 
p.  443;  'OiAA\ui¥,  Strab.  L  c,  Li  v.  xlii.  38;  Plm.  ir. 
9.  a.  16),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  ot 
Mt.  Homole,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  vale  of  Tempe. 
Mt.  Homole  was  the  part  of  the  chain  of  Ossa  lyin|( 
between  Tempe  and  the  modem  village  of  Karitaa. 
Mt.  Homole  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymoos  with 
Ossa.  It  was  celebrated  as  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Pan,  and  as  the  abode  of  the  Centaurs  and  tba 
Lapithae.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  the  naost  fertile 
mountain  in  Thessaly,  and  well  supplied  with  foun- 
tains. (Pans.  iz.  8.  §  6;  Eurip.  Here,  Fur.  37 1  ( 
Theocr.  IdyU.  viL  104;  Virg.  Aen,  xiu  675;  Steph. 
B.  t.v.  'OfUX.li.)  The  exact  site  of  the  town  is 
uncertain.  Both  Scylax  and  Strabo  seem  to  place 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pen*  ius  near  the  exit  ci 
the  vale  of  Tempo,  and  consequently  at  soniediKtattca 
from  the  sea  (Scylax,  pi  12;  Strab.  ix.  p.  445);  bnt 
in  Apollonius  Rhodius  and  in  the  (hphic  poems 
Homole  is  described  aa  situated  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  in  Apollonius  even  another  town,  Euirmenae, 
is  placed  between  Homole  and  Tempe.  (ApoU.  Biiod, 
i.  594;  Orpheus,  Aryan.  460.)  Eurymenae,  how- 
ever,  stood  upon  the  coast  more  to  the  Moth. 
[EuRYMBNAK.]  Leake  conjectures  that  the  cele^ 
brated  convent  of  St.  Donetrius.  situated  upon  tbo 
lower  part  of  Mt  JTissooo,  stands  on  the  site  of 
Homolium.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece  vol.  iiL  p.  402, 
vol  iv.  p,  415.) 

UONaniAS  COawpiis),  the  name  given  by 
Theodoaius  II.,  iu  honour  of  his  uncle  Uonorina,  to 
the  town  of  Claudi<  p<^  in  Bithynia,  which  at  a  stiU 
earlier  time  had  been  called  Uenckia.  (Malak^ 
Chron.  ii.  14;  Hierod,  p.  694.)  [L.  &] 

HOPLITES.     [BoxoTiA,  p.  413»  a.] 

HOB.      [Il>UllAXA.] 

HOltCA.     [Okca.] 

HOREB.     [SiSAi.] 

UORESTI,  in  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Tadtas 
(Agrie.  38).  After  the  battle  cf  the  Grampiam 
Agricola  moved  into  their  oountryaaSttritN^,  or  tha 
north  part  of  ZoiKri.  [B.  G.  L.] 
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HORITES.    [Idumaba.] 

HORMA.     [Almopia.] 

HORMANUS.     [OMAJfTTAE.] 

HiXRREA,  AD,  a  place  in  GaUia  Naibonensis, 
which  signifies  a  dep3t  for  com  and  perhaps  other 
merchandise.  Sach  names  of  places  occnr  oocaston- 
ally.  Beaufort  {Karatmmia,  p.  27)  describes  one  of 
these  Horrea,  or  Roman  granaries,  near  the  ruins  of 
Myra,  which  bears  a  perfect  inscription  beginning 
HORRBA  IMP.,  &c.  The  Autonino  Itinerary  places 
Ad  Horrea  on  the  road  from  the  yar  to  Vonun  Julii 
(/V^tw),  and  between  Antipolis  (Antibai)  and 
Frfjt$a.  From  Antipolis  to  Ad  Horrea  is  12  M. P.; 
and  from  Ad  Horrea  to  Forum  Julii  it  is  17  M.  P. 
The  Table  gives  the  same  distances.  The  geogra- 
phers differ  wonderfully  about  the  site  of  Ad  Horrea. 
Some  place  it  at  Grouty  NW.  of  AntSbeSy  according 
to  which  the  road  must  have  made  a  great  bend 
between  Antipolis  and  Forum  Julii.  Others  would 
have  it  to  be  Napotd^  which  is  much  too  near  Frejut 
to  agree  with  the  distance.  D'Anville  places  it  at 
Carmeij  in  favour  of  which  there  are  two  things: — 
Cannet  is  (Hi  the  coast,  where  grain  might  be  landed, 
for  in  the  days  of  the  Romans  the  Provincia  imported 
com,  as  it  does  now,  from  Africa ;  and  it  is  probably 
on  the  old  road.  But  it  is  too  near  to  Antipolis ;  which 
difficulty  D'Anville  rrauoves  by  a  common  device  of 
his, — ^he  reads  vii.  for  xii.  Others  fix  Ad  Horrea  at 
a  place  called  Horibel  or  Amibeau^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream  ci  Vivien.  [G.  L.] 

HORREA  COELIA.    [Hadrumbtum.] 

HOIRREUM,  a  town  of  Molossis  in  Epims,  of 
uncertain  site.    (Liv.  zlv.  26.) 

HORREUM  MARGl  {Morawa  Hiuar),  a  town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  river  Margua,  where,  according  to 
the  Ant  Itineraiy  (219),  Uie  Legio  xiv  Gemina, 
and  according  to  the  Not.  Imperii  (30)  the  Legio 
XIII  Gemina,  was  stationed.  (Comp.  ItiiLAnL  134; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7;  It.  Hieros.  565,  where  the  name 
is  Oromagui;  Hierocl.  p.  657,  *Oft64fUipxos;  and 
Plol.  iii.  9.  §  5,  'Ofip4cu  [L.  S.] 

HORTA  or  HORTAKUM  (Orte),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  right  bonk  of  the 
Tiber,  nearly  opposite  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Nar  (JViefa).  Its  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  Hortanuin  (probably  an  adjective  form), 
and  by  P.  Diaconus,  who  writes  it  Horta,  and  men- 
tions it  with  Sutrium,  Polimartium,  Ameria,  and 
other  towns  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Tiber.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  8 ;  P.  Diac  iv.  8.)  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  still  called  Orte^  where, 
beside.^  some  relics  of  Roman  times,  numerous  Etrus- 
can sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  and  objects  of 
considerable  interest  brought  to  light  (Dennis,  Etrvh 
rta,  vol.  i.  pp.  162 — 167.)  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  {Quaett  Rom.  46;  MttUer, 
Etruiker.  voL  ii.  p.  62.)  The  celebrated  Lacus  Va- 
dimonis,  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  decisive  defeats 
of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans,  was  situated  about 
4  miles  above  H(nrta,  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  [Vadimonib  Lacus.]  The  Via  Amerina, 
which  led  from  Faleril  to  Ameria  [Ambria],  crossed 
the  Tiber  just  below  Horta,  where  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  bridge  are  still  visible.  (Dennb,  t  &  p.  167.) 

The  **  Hortinae  classes "  mentioned  by  Virgil 
(i4  en.  vii.  715)  must  probably  be  connected  with  this 
city,  though  he  places  them  en  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  among  the  Sabines,  and  the  ac^ective  formed 
from  Horta  would  naturally  be  Hortanus,  and  not 
Hortinos.  [E.  H.  B.l 
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HORTONA.   [Ortoha.] 

HaSSII,  aSSII  COffffioi,  Ptol.  uL  5.  §  22),  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  who  occupied  the  E. 
coasts  of  the  Baltic — Esthoma  and  the  bland  c^ 
Oet^  and  belonged  to  the  Finnish  stock.  (Schafarik. 
Slav.  A  U.  vol.  i.  pp.  298, 302.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HOSTI'LIA,  a  small  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Padus,  about  10 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mincius :  it  is  still 
called  Oitiglia.  Pliny  (xxi.  12.  s.  43)  calls  it  only 
a  village  (vicus) ;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  it 
was  dependent  on  Verona  (**  vicus  Vet)nensium,"i7u<. 
iii.  9).  But  in  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and 
Vespasian  it  was  occupied  by  Caecina,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  former,  as  a  military  poet  of  importance,  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Padus,  and  secured  on 
its  flank  by  the  extensive  marbhes  of  the  Tartarus. 
(Id.  HiH.  u.  100,  iii.  9,  14,  21,  40.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  6th  century  (  Var, 
ii.  31),  and  was  probably  a  considerable  place  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  though  It  did  not 
enjoy  municipal  privileges.  The  Itinerary  correctly 
places  it  30  M.  P.  firom  Verona  on  the  road  to  Bo- 
nonia  (/<m.  AnL  p.  282),  while  the  Table  gives  33 
(Jab.Peut.).  rE.H.B.] 

HOSUERBAS,  a  Mutotio,  or  phu»,  m  the  Jeru- 
salem  Itineraiy,  on  the  road  rrom  Bordeaux  to 
Narhonne.  It  is  the  next  place  to  Narhonnt^  and 
15  Roman  miles  fi^om  it  The  Table  has  it  Usuema 
or  Usuerva,  and  16  M.  P.  from  Ncarhonne.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  place  at  the  ford  of  the  torrent 
Jourre  or  Jourve.  [Q.  L.] 

HUKGUNUERRO,  one  of  the  places  caUed  Muta- 
tiones  in  the  Jerusakan  Itineraiy,  on  the  road  firom 
Bordeavx  to  Narhoime.  From  Civitas  Auscius 
{Attch)  to  Mutatio  ad  Sextum  is  6  Gallic  leagues ; 
and  from  Mutatio  ad  Sextum  to  Hungunuenro  is 
7  Gallic  leagues.  The  road  is  direct  from  Auch  zs 
far  as  Touioute;  and  if  anybody  can  get  a  good  map 
of  that  part,  he  will  be  able  to  guess  where  the  place 
is,  for  it  is  on  the  straight  road  between  Auch  and 
Toulouae.  D*Anville  guesses  Gircaro ;  Walckenaer 
guesses  ^Bundu  de  devant  et  MenjovleL*'  [G.  L.] 

HUNNI  or  CHUNI  (OJvwi,  Xowoi).  Observe 
the  absence  of  the  aspircite  in  Oifvot. 

So  early  a  writer  as  Ptolemy  has  the  following 
passage: — fiera^h  Baartpywy  fcol  'Pv^a^dyup 
Xouyoi  (iii.  5.  §  25).  The  full  value  of  the  notice 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

AuTHORiTiEB. — The  two  best  authorities  anr 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Prisons,  each  contem- 
porary with  the  actions  he  describes,  but  Prisons  the 
better  of  the  two.  Sidonius  ApoUonaris  notices  their 
invasion  of  Gaul;  and  that  as  a  contemporary.  The 
other  authorities  aro  all  of  later  date,  i.  e.  referable 
to  the  sixth  century  or  Uter,  e.  g.  Jomandes,  Pro- 
copius,  Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours.  Cassiodorus,  Uie 
best  authority  of  Jomandes,  wrote  under  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  40  years  after  Attila's  death.  The 
whole  hist(H7  of  Jomandes  is  written  in  a  spirit 
eminently  hostile  to  the  Huns ;  the  spirit  of  a  Goth 
as  opposed  to  his  conqueror,  the  Hun. 

Huns  of  Amhiahub. — The  earliest  of  the 
two  really  trustworthy  writers  who  speak  with 
authority  concerning  the  Huns  is  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus (xxxi.  1,  et  seq.).  But  his  evidence  is 
by  no  means  of  equal  value  throughout.  He  de- 
scribes their  appearance,  partly  after  what  he  may 
have  read  in  older  authors  respecting  the  ScgtMant, 
and  partly  after  what  he  may  have  learned  from 
tliose  who  had  seen  him.     At  any  rate  he  drawa 
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a  distinction  between  them  and  the  eloedy  alHed 
Alani.  The  Aluii  were  tall  and  good-looking  ("  pro- 
oeri,  pulcri  **)  with  jellow  hah* — **  Honnisqne  per 
omnia  snppares,  veram  victa  mitiores  et  cnlta" 
(§21).  The  Huns  were  **  imberbee  " — **  spadonibus 
similes  —  pandi  nt  bipedes  existimes  bestias  "  (2). 
When  Ammianos  wrote,  the  geographical  relations 
of  the  Huns  to  the  populations  around  them  seem  to 
have  been  as  follows.  The  Alans  occupied  the  pi^ 
sent  government  of  Caucasus,  and  the  fnmtier  of 
Ciicassia.  Due  north  and  west  of  the  Alans  came  tiie 
Huns  themselveSf  concerning  whom  Ammianns  tells 
OS  that  "  inonumentis  veteribus  leviter  nota,  ultra 
paludes  MaoticasGladalem  (X*eanum  accolens,omnem 
modum  feritatis  excedit."  He  tells  us  this;  but  we 
must  remark  the  loose  character  of  his  geogin^hj 
in  respect  to  the  /oy  Oeeanj  and  also  the  likelihood 
of  his  views  concerning  their  original  migrations 
being  mere  inferences  from  the  phenomena  of  their 
sudden  appearance.  The  western  part  of  the  gorem- 
ment  of  Caucasus,  Taurida,  and  Chenon  formed  the 
area  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianns  at  the  time  befiora 
US,  viz.  A.  D.  875,  in  the  joint  rsigns  of  Valens, 
Gratian,  and  Valentiiiian  II. 

It  is  ju^it  in  the  midst  of  these  notices  that  the 
neceasitj  for  criticism  upon  the  text  of  Ammianos  is 
so  necessary.  Between  his  notice  of  the  Hnns  and 
bis  notice  uf  the  AUins,  in  each  of  which  he  speaks 
in  his  own  proper  person,  as  a  oontemponrj  inqnirer 
with  sufficient  means  of  information,  he  brings  in  the 
account  from  Herodotus  of  the  Neuri,  Geloni,  Ag». 
thjTsi,  MelanchUeni,  Anthropophagi,  and  Amasones. 
This  archaic  and  semi-fabulous  part  most  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest. 

However,  next  come  the  Gratungi,  coDterminoDS 
with  the  Alani  of  the  Don.  How  near  the  Gmtongi 
came  to  the  Tanais  is  uncertain.  They  spread,  at 
least,  to  the  valley  of  the  Dniester.  Hers  was  the 
'*  vallis  Gruthungomm."  The  Thervings  lay  between 
the  Dniester  and  the  Danube  ;  and  besides  the  Ther- 
vings, the  TfaaifalsB  on  the  B.  Gerasus  (the  Sereth), 
The  ethnological  connection  seems  to  have  been 
between  the  Huns  and  AUms  on  the  oa&  side,  and 
the  Thervings  and  Grutungs  on  the  other — the 
Thaifslae  being  uncertain.  The  political  alliances 
generally  coincided  with  the  ethnologicaL 

The  Hnns  drove  the  Grutungs  and  Thervings 
(the  Goths,  as  they  are  mostly  called)  across  the 
Daimbe —  from  Dacia  into  Moesia  and  Thrace,  from 
the  modem  Moldavia  or  BtMsarabia  into  Bvlgaria 
and  Runulia.  This  is  the  first  great  event  in  their 
usual  hiAtory;  for  the  conquests  and  migrations 
previous  to  their  appearance  on  the  Dneister  are  un- 
authenticated.  The  quarrels  between  the  Goths 
of  Moesia  and  the  Romians  b^in,  and  the  Huns  and 
Alans — no  longer  enemies  but  allies — side  with  the 
former.  So  at  least  it  appears  horn  the  loose  and 
unsatisfactory  notices  which  apply  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  bistoiy  of  the  Huns  of  Aminianus  and 
that  of  the 

Huva  OF  PmacuMb — A  clear  light  is  thrown 
over  the  reign  of  AttiJa,  the  son  of  Mundzak.  He 
began  to  reign  a.  p.  4dis,  and,  over  and  above  the 
notices  of  his  battles,  we  find  in  Prisons  references  to 
as  many  as  five  embassies,  viz.  in  a.  d.  4dS  (just 
after  Ruas'  death),  441,  448,  449,  430,— this  last 
being  abortive  and  incomplete.  In  the  one  a.  d  448 
Prisons  took  a  part.  Gibbon  has  abridged  the  ac- 
count of  it.  A.D.  448  was  the  time,  and  the  royal 
camp  or  court  of  Attila,  between  the  Theias  and  the 
PsAube,  the  place.     In  A.D.  453  Attila  died. 
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What  were  his  acts,  and  what  bis  power?  Both 
have  been  mnch  exaggerated, — by  Gibbon  as  miKh 
as  by  any  one.  He  overran  Italy,  Grpece,  Thrsoe, 
the  countries  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  penetrated 
as  far  into  Gaul  as  ChAIons.  He  daimed  either  a 
subsidy  or  a  tribute  from  the  Romans  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  the  plan  of 
an  incursion  into  Persia, — at  least,  the  prsctiaifaility 
of  making  one  was  one  of  the  topics  which  Priscns 
heard  discussed  during  the  embassy.  He  spread  his 
negotiations  as  far  as  Afiica ;  and  so  got  the  co- 
operation of  Genseric. 

In  these  we  have  the  measure  of  his  opcfations. 
They  were  undoubtedly  great ;  thoogb  not  greater 
than  thoee  of  Ahuic,  and  Genseiic,  and  other  wd- 
querors  of  the  time. 

His  method  was  that  of  a  politician  quite  as  modi 
as  that  of  a  soldier.    We  hear  of  more 
than  campaigns  during  the  reign  of  Attila. 

The  nations  that  fought  mider  his  banner 
numerous  ;  but  some  (if  not  several)  ibngfat  aa 
allies,  not  as  subjeeta.  These  allies  and  subjects^ 
collectively — fidi  into  2  divisions. 

1st.  The  particular  population  to  which  Am  was 
given  as  a  generic  name,  i  e.  the  Emu  themaeivea  in 
detail. 

2nd.  The  populations  other  than  Hon,  Le-GoChie, 
Alan,  &c 

The  hater  will  be  noticed  first;  the  fanner  will 
find  a  place  hereafter. 

Sidonios  Apollinaris  writes  : — 

Bariiaries  toties  in  te  transfuderat  Aretoa 
Gallia,  pugnaoem  Rngum,  ooroitante  Gelono; 
Geptda  trux  seqnitur,  Suevum  Burgnndio  cogit : 
Chunns,  Bellonotus,  Neuras,  Bastema,  Toringu^ 
Bmcterus  nlvosa  vd  quem  Nicer  ablnit  nnda 
Prorumpit  Francns." — viL  320. 

This  applies  to  the  invasion  of  GaoL 

From  Jomandes  we  get  the  additional  names  of 
Sarmatae,  **  Cemandri,  Maroomanni,  Soevi,  Qaadi^ 
Hemli,  Turcilingi." 

These  lists  give  AttiU  an  inordinately  large,  or 
a  moderate-sized  kingdom,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation we  give  to  each  name,  and  according 
to  the  character  of  the  dominion  arer  the  pt^mla- 
tions  which  bore  them,  which  we  attribute  to  the 
invado*  of  GauL  He  might  have  ruled  them  as 
an  absolute  master ;  he  might  have  availed  hunself 
of  their  arms  as  simple  confederates :  he  mi^t  have 
taken  up  some  portion  of  some  of  them  in  paesiug 
through  their  country. 

Another  point  may  be  collected  in  its  full  dctaib 
from  Gibbon, — viz.  the  relations  between  the  Roman 
general  AStius  and  Attibu  AStins  was  by  blood  a 
Scythian,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  language  of  his 
childhood  was  a  dialect  of  the  Hun.  Until  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  he  wss  the  fnend  and  guest  of  the 
Hon  kings —  Rugelas  (Ruas),  Bleda  and  Attila. 
In  the  aflair  of  the  usurper  John,  he  intrigued  with 
the  Huns.  He  settled  a  colony  of  Alans  in  Gaol ; 
and  the  Alans  and  Huns  only  differed  in  their 
politics,  not  in  their  language  and  ethnolofoc^l 
affinities.  The  t  hief  mercenaries  of  AStins  wen 
Huns.  With  these  he  e£bcted  some  of  his  chief 
conquests,  and  to  these  he  made  over  several  eon- 
siderable  districts.  Henoe,  when  we  hear  of  certain 
Htm  conquests,  we  hear  of  the  oooqnests  of  AStins 
as  well ;  and  when  we  read  of  such  or  such  areas 
being  occujned,  and  such  or  such  enemies  being 
reduced,  by  AStins  and  the  Uuus,  we  are  in  doubt 
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18  to  the  trae  sofweignty.  Was  it  Boman,  or  Hon? 
due  to  the  arma  of  Aetiua,  or  due  to  the  wmu  of 
Attila  ?  If  eTeiythin^  be  Hun  that  was  conquered 
by  Aetine  and  his  Huns,  the  empire  of  Attila 
enlarges :  if  eveiTthing  be  Roman,  it  deczeases. 

P€umonia  was  Hun — probably  in  the  very  widest 
aea^  that  can  be  given  to  the  term. 

Dttcia  was  Hun;  but  not  altogether.  This  we 
learn  from  Prisons.  When  he  visited  the  royal  village 
of  Attila,  oneof  the  Unn  magnates,  byname  On^esiius, 
was  absent,  and  had  to  be  waited  for.  This  was 
because  he  wa^s  settling  the  afiklrs  of  the  Acatziri, 
who  liad  just  come  under  the  dominion  of  Attila. 

Now,  if  the  Acatsiri  be  placed  (see  below)  in  the 
more  mountainous  parts  of  Transylvania,  a  certain 
portion  of  that  province  must  be  subtracted  finom 
even  the  Dacia  of  Huns.  Be  it  observed,  that 
neither  of  the  authors  just  quoted  mentions  these 
'Ajvdrruwi. 

The  NeurL— 'If  these  were  Hun  iukjectSy  rather 
than  con/e(iera<M,  and  if,  as  is  probable  [Nburi], 
they  by  around  the  marshes  at  the  head-waters  of 
the  Dniester^  we  mu.st  make  the  northern  extension 
of  the  Hun  area  very  irregular  in  outline,  since  it 
was  narrow  in  the  direction  of  the  Acatziri,  but 
broad  in  that  of  the  Neuri.  Perhaps  the  boundary 
of  the  Hun  territory  in  the  present  parts  of  Southern 
Bussia  followed  the  line  of  the  rivers.  If  so,  it 
comprised  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Taurida,  and  some< 
thing  more. 

The  Alani  who  fought  under  their  king  Sangiban 
at  Chftlons  were  the  Alani  uf  the  Aetian  settlements 
in  Gaul,  rather  than  thobe  of  the  Circassian  frontier. 

Turning  westwards,  and  changing  the  direction, 
we  come  to  some  important  areas,  which  must  not 
be  too  lightly  and  gratuitously  given  over  to  the 
Huns ;  viz.  the  lands  of  the  Thuringians,  Burgun- 
dians,  Suevi.  Alemanni,  with  parts  of  Rhaetia  and 
Vindelicia.  The  districts  are  large,  the  occupants 
powerful,  the  reign  erf"  Attila  short. 

For  this  period  we  cannot  expect  to  find  absolute 
evidence  of  the  independence  of  these  several  countries. 
We  find  them,  however,  generally  speaking,  inde- 
pendent and  powerful,  both  before  and  afterwards. 
When  Attila  died  his  kingdom  broke  up ;  and  one 
of  the  measures  of  the  magnitude  of  Attila's  do- 
minion, is  the  magnitude  of  the  kingdoms  that  grew 
out  of  it.  Three  of  these  were  more  important  than 
the  rest ;  a.  that  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  ;  h,  that 
of  the  Gepidae ;  c.  the  Lombards.  Suppose  these 
to  have  been  carved  out  of  the  Hun  monarchy  in  all 
their  int^rity,  and  we  suppose  a  vast  Hun  area.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  Theodoric's  kingdom  was 
large,  because  Italy  was  added  to  it.  At  Attila's 
dsath  it  was  limited  to  a  portion  of  Pannonia,  and 
that  a  moderate-sized  portion.  The  Italian  addition 
was  subsequent.  The  Gepidae  are  the  obscurest  of 
all  the  populations  of  Daco  Pannonia;  the  exact 
ethnological  relations  being  unknown,  though  the 
evidence  of  Prooopius  and  Jomandes  makes  them 
Goths.  It  is  more  important  to  remember  that 
their  empire  was  by  no  accounts  a  large  one.  In 
the  reign  of  Justinian  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. The  Lombard  power,  although  generally 
spoken  of  as  if  it  grew  out  of  the  wreck  of  Huns, 
really  arose  out  of  that  of  the  Gepidae,  and  was 
later  in  date  than  the  immediate  dissolution  of  At- 
tila's dominion.  It  (mly  became  formidable  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Odoacer,  like  Theodoric,  was 
remarkable  for  what  he  efi'ected  against  Rome, 
rather  than  fior  tbe  magnitude  of  his  Juufrdom. 
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Bnt  whatever  may  have  been  the  importance  ol 
these  kingdoms,  it  is  a  matter  oi  history  that  the 
area  out  of  which  they  grew  was  limited  to  Pan- 
nonia, Western  Dacia,  Eastern  Rhaetia,  and  Nortliem 
Moesia.  Hence  no  inordinate  magnitude  need  be  given 
to  the  dominion  of  Attila  in  order  to  «ocoant  for 
the  kingdoms  that  grew  out  of  its  decay. 

On  Uie  south  of  the  Danube,  a  belt  of  oouutry, 
five  days'  journey  acrou,  from  the  Save  to  Novi  in 
Thrace,  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  the  Huns. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  sovereign  sway  of  Attila 
was  bounded  by  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bohemia 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  Maeotis  (there  or  there* 
abouts)  on  the  east  There  was  also  the  strip  of 
land  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  The  northern 
boundary  was  uncertain.  It  probably  reached  to 
Minsk  in  one  part,  and  no  further  than  the  northern 
part  of  Transylvania  on  the  other.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  small  area.  It  is  less,  however,  than  the 
one  usually  suggested  by  the  name  of  Attila. 

Traditionary  Vikw  of  Attila's  Power 
AND  Charactkr.  —  III  thus  curtailing  the  historical 
dimensions  of  Attila,  the  writer  has  not  forgotten 
his  subsequent  reputation,  and  the  space  he  has  filled 
In  the  minds  of  his  after- comers.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten the  terrible  tenn.  Scourge  of  God,  He  has 
recognised  the  place  that  Etgd  takes  in  the  ficUcms 
of  Germany,  and  A tia  in  those  of  Scandinavia-— 
sharing  the  Nibelungen-lied  and  the  Edda  with  Sig- 
frid  and  Theodoric;  not  less  in  mythic  reputation 
than  Arthur  or  Charlemagne.  And  not  in  pruee  and 
verse  only.  The  tumtUi  of  Northern  Gennany  are 
called  the  Hunengrabe  {=sGraveM  of  the  Huns);  and 
the  Hundsruck  Mountain  has,  erroneously,  been  lodced 
upon  as  the  Hill  of  the  Hung,  More  than  this —  it 
is  admitted  that  the  subsequent  reputation  is,  to 
some  degree,  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  real  historical 
basis.  Why  should  the  Attila  of  men's  imagination 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  Alarica 
and  Genserics,  if  there  was  not  some  difiierence  in 
their  original  magnitudes  ?  Such  a  remark  is  le- 
gitimate as  criticism.  Valeat  guantum.  There  art 
reasons  why  Attila  and  the  Huns  should  became  ex- 
aggerated— reasons  which  iufluenml  our  early,  rea- 
sons which  have  influenced  our  modem,  authorities. 

The  halo  of  fiction  around  Attila  is  not  of  Italian 
origin,  nor  yet  of  Greek.  It  is  Germam,  and  Ger- 
mano-Gallic;  German,  essentially  and  originally. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  chief  source  is 
Jomandes ;  in  many  respects  the  Geofiroy  of  Mon- 
mouth to  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

Tradition  (it  is  believed),  tradition  and  error  have 
engendered  exaggerated  notions  of  Attila's  power, 
and  distorted  ideas  of  his  personal  character  and 
actions.  Whence  come  the  overetatements?  The  size 
of  a  king's  dominions  may  be  magnified  without  the 
king  being  made  a  monster;  and,  vice  versd,  a 
hideous  picture  may  be  drawn  of  a  king  without 
magnifying  the  size  of  his  duninions.  Whence  come 
the  overotatements  ?  The  historian  is  a  Goth.  The 
more  nations  the  Huns  conquered,  the  less  the  shame 
to  the  Goths.  Here  lay  a  bounty  upon  exaggeration 
— exaggeration  which  was  easy  for  two  reasons  : 
1.  The  j(nnt  conquests  of  Ai;tius  might  be  credited  to 
the  Hims  exclusively ;  2.  Any  kingdom  of  which 
the  king  was  worsted  might  be  dealt  with  as  abso- 
lutely conquered,  and  reduced  in  its  full  integrity 
Let  us  apply  this  to  one  man's  dominion  only— 
Hermanric's,  according  to  Jomeendee,  The  Huns 
conquer  Hermanric  What  had  Hermanric  conquered  ? 
I  First  comes  a  list  of  names  difficult  to  make  out— « 
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"  habehat*'  (Hemumric)  **  siquidem  qucu  <iuiQiierAt 
Golthes,  Etta,  ThiYidos,  InazmigU,  Varinas,  Brovo- 
Doui,  Merens,  Mordena,  Remiuscaiu,  Hogans,  Tad- 
gans,  Athaol,  Narego,  BubegeiuUi  Coldas"  (c.  23). 
The  little  that  can  be  made  oat  of  thb  may  be  eeen 
in  ZeasB  (▼.  Ostjbmen).  Mordau  is  the  moet  satis- 
hctorj  identification,  and  then  i/iereM=tbe  Moid< 
wa  (Mordiuns)  of  Nestor,  and  the  Mirri  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (Merja  of  Nestor).  The  Mordinn  country  is 
in  the  governments  of  Simbirsk  «id  Saratov. 

The  sequel  in  Jomandes  tells  ns  something  more, 
Tiz.  that  the  Herali,  Veneti,  Antes,  Sclavi,  and 
Haesti  were  redaced ;  a  list  that  gives  Hermanric 
all  the  ooantry  between  the  Vistnla  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov;  since  the  Haesti  are  the  Aestjii  of  Tacitus, 
or  the  occupants  of  amber  country,  East  Prussian. 

Now,  allow  all  this  to  Hermanric,  and  then  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Huns,  and  any  amount  of  area  will  be 
the  result.  But  was  it  so  tnm>ferred  ?  The  Huns 
that  conquered  the  Goths  of  Hermanric  are  said  to 
have  moved  from  the  Maeotls  tothe  Danube  as  quickly 
as  they  could.  Who  believes  that  they  consolidated 
such  dependencies  as  Courland,  Liv(Hua,£ast  Prussia, 
Poland,  &c.  en  route  f  But  oar  ressonable  doubts 
go  further  still.  The  magnitude  of  Hprmanric's 
em{Hre  is  problematical.  Ammianus  (his  contem- 
porary), besides  giving  an  account  of  his  death 
different  from  that  of  Jomandes,  merely  writes  that 
when  the  Alans  and  Huns  had  coalesced,  "  confi- 
dentius  Ennenrici,  late  patentes  et  uberes  pagos 
rq[>etUino  impetu  perruperunt,  bellicosissiml  regis, 
et  per  multa  variaque  fortiter  iacta  vicimus  nationi- 
bus  formidati**  (zxzL  3.  §  1).  It  is  submitted 
that  the  words  kUe  patentes  by  no  means  denote 
vast  dommiont.  Take  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
tries into  consideration,  and  they  mean  the  wide 
•pen  plains  of  the  Ukraine.  Gibbon  clearly  saw 
this  discrepancy;  but,  neverthdess,  he  preferred 
Jomandes,  whose  **  condse  account  of  the  rdgn  and 
conquest  of  Hermanric  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
valuable  fragments  which  Jomandes  borrowed  from 
the  Gothic  histories  of  Cassiodorus  and  AbUvius." 
(Chap.  zzv.  5.  note  j.)  The  text  of  Jomandes 
indicates  the  contrary  c^  this.  Ablavius  u  quoted 
specially  and  by  name  for  one  particular  £ftct,  viz. 
the  origin  of  the  HeruH ;  the  iniference  from  whidi 
u,  that  the  other  parts  are  not  from  him.  We  have 
seen  how  they  differ  from  Ammianus. 

The  indefinitude  of  the  term  Scythia  gave  other 
exaggeration:  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  often 
called  the  king  of  Scythia.  So  be  was — but  only 
of  European  Scythia. 

For  further  elements  of  confusion,  see  Sctthia. 
One,  in  addition,  however,  still  stands  over.  When 
the  Danes  of  Denmark  took  their  place  in  history, 
they  had  not  long  been  known  under  that  name, 
before  they  were  attributed  to  Attila ;  and  Scandi- 
navia became  a  part  of  Hundom.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  Dad  were  more  or  less  Hun ;  and 
because,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Procopius,  we 
find  them  called  Danij  the  Dani  (in  after-times) 
being  called  Daci,  The  Herali  were  undoubtedly 
Hun,  in  politics  if  not  in  blood.  Now,  both  Jor- 
nandes  and  Procopius  bring  the  Heruli  and  Dani 
(not  Daci)  in  contact.  There  was  a  confusion  here. 
How  it  arose  is  a  complex  question.  Its  effect  was 
to  carry  Attila's  power  beyond  all  reasonable  limits 
northwards. 

Jomandes  and  Procopius  ^ve  ns  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  those  errors  in  ethnology  and  gec^^phy, 
which  carry  the  Hun  power  unduly  nor^Awards. 
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How  they  got  carried  unduly  eosfwarda  mjn:  he  ae<s 
in  Gibbon  (chap.  26).  Gibbon  (chapi  20)  has  tkd 
been  tempted  to  connect  an  invasuo  i£  Frunce  vi*k 
movements  in  the  north  of  China,  the  battle  of  Cha- 
lons with  the  histoiy  of  the  Sienpi ;  Dto  GmfEsei 
having  suggested  and  worked  oat  the  mmwrtwi. 
Thus— 

Many  ceotories  befon  our  em  there  were  Hsbb 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  China     ooD^irewiiB 
About  B.  G.  100  one  of  the  more  warlike  Clnms 
empennn  subdued  them.     They  fied  westwards.    A 
tribe  of  Sibeia  or  Central  Astt,  named  Sienpi,  ha- 
rassed them.     They  divided  into  3  portions.     Ofie 
amalgamated  with  the  Sioipi;  ooe  settled  in  Cha- 
rismia,  and  became  the  White  Huns  (see  bdow)  of 
the  Persian  frontier ;  the  third,  pressed  forward  by 
the  Sienpi,  pressed  forward  the  Gotha.     *^  WhiUt 
Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from  tlie  Goths, 
a  fhrions  tempest  was  excited   amongst   the   na- 
tions of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  irresii^bte 
impulse  that  appeal's  to  have  been  gradaaOy  ooib- 
municated    fitHU  the  eastern  extrenit^   of   Asia. 
The  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interpreted 
by  the  learned  industry  of  the  present  age,  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  and   re- 
mote causes  of  the  frdl    of  the    Soman   empire* 
(chap.  30).      The    details   axe,   that   the  Sienpi 
grew  in  strength,  called  themselves  Topa  (masten 
of  the  earth),  conquered  China,  and  threw  off  an  offiKi 
called  Geougen,  who  were  robbers ;  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Moko,  a  slave  of  Toulnn,  one  of  Moko*s  de- 
scendants, achieved  the  independence  of  these  Geoogen, 
and  effected  conquests  fnm  the  Corea  to  the  Irtish, 
and  heymad.     To  the  north  of  the  Caspian  be  con- 
quered the  Huns.  These,  of  course,  moved  westwards, 
but  the  Huns,  who  conquered  the  Alans,  and  the 
Thervings,  and  who  are  mentioned  by  Ammianiw, 
had  already  occupied  the  parts  between  the  Don  and 
Danube, — "  the  countries  towards  the  Enzine  weie 
abeady"  (a.  d.  405  is  the  date  for  this  migration) 
*'  occupied  by  these  kindred  tribes ;  and  thor  hasty 
flight,  which  they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  attack, 
would  more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich 
and  level  plains  through  which  the  Vistnh  gently 
flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea.     The  north  must  o^oas 
have  been  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Huns, — the  inhabitants  might  embrace  the  i«8»- 
lution  of  discharging  their  snperfluoos  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Boman  empire.    About  4  yean 
after  the  victorious  Toulen  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Khan  of  the  Geougen,  the  haughty  Bhodogmst,  or 
Radagaisus,  marcheid  fi^om  the  northern  extremity 
of  Germany  almost  to  the  gates  of  Borne,**  &c.     In 
a  note  it  is  remarked  that  ^Prooopius  (de  BeH 
Fond.  i.  3)  has  obeerved  an  emigration  from  the 
Pains  Maeods  to  the  north  <^  Gtfmany,  which  he 
ascribes  to  famine.    But  his  views  of  ancient  history 
are  strangely  darkened  by  ignonmoe  and  error.* 
The  criticism  of  this  extension  of  the  Hun  power  in 
the  direction  of  China,  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of 
the  CidanU  Huns,  towards  the  end  of  this  artide. 

It  is  (m  the  authority  of  Jomandes  that  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  is  attributed  to  Attila :  Gibbon 
follows  it;  the  Comte  de  Boat  demurs  to  it. 
Probably  it  must  stand  as  we  find  it,  subjeet  only 
to  being  invalidated  by  the  sGgbtest  amoont  ^f 
opposing  evidence,  in  case  the  care  kdA.  ciitldsai  «€ 
future  inquirers  elicit  any. 

As  a  conqueror,  Attila  seems  to  have  been  atiougei 
as  the  head  of  a  oonfoderaUon  than  as  a  soiveniga 
He  acted,  too,  more  as  a  politican  than  a  warriur. 
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Bloody  as  is  liis  memorf,  hbtory  giret  UB  bnt  thne 
campugiu, — one  in  Thrace,  Illjricum,  and  Greece ; 
one  in  Gaol ;  one  (daring  which  he  died)  in  Italv. 
With  Actios  he  intrigued  long  and  steadily  ;  so  he 
did  with  Genseric  (in  Africa);  so  be  did  with  Tbeo- 
doricyking  of  the  Franks.  Add  to  this,  the  fiye  emhas- 
aies  from  Constantinoj)Ie,and  the  one  (probably  more) 
from  Rome,  and  we  know  the  so-  called  Scourge  of  God 
better  in  the  cooncil  than  in  the  field.  The  steady 
object  of  his  enmity  was  the  Gothio  name.  Rome 
was  only  an  onlinary  and  occasional  foe.  His  alliances 
and  intrigues  coincide  remarkably  with  the  diffusioo 
of  the  Alani,  who,  either  as  allies  or  meri'enaries,  had 
penetrated  the  western  pirts  of  Kurupe  before  him. 
Spain  was  conquered  by  Alani  (the  proposed  cor- 
rection, A  /emanfM,  is  gratuitons),  Saevi,  and  Vandali ; 
mnd  when  Genseric  led  his  Vandals  into  Africa,  some 
of  the  Alani  accompanied  him.  Now  Genseric  and 
AttiU  were  mutual  c<ia(1jiitore.  There  were  Alani 
in  France,  and  tlie  Frank  king  intrigued  with  Attila. 
The  Scythian  {Alan  or  Hun)  extraction  of  Agtiiis 
has  been  mentioned. 

PoPUlJkTIONS    AKIN     TO     THB     HuNS     UKDKB 

OTHER  Nambs. — ^When  Attila  died,  hi:i  kingdom 
broke  up ;  but  as  we  are  not  so  much  writing  the 
history  of  a  fiame,  but  that  of  a  people,  we  may  ask 
whether  the  Hnn  history  be  not  conUnued  under 
other  denominations  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  aflirm- 
mtire.  The  erudition  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
elosest  investigator  of  the  widest  field  in  all  hiatory 
•—the  unrivalled  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire— makes  any  exception  that  may 
be  taken  to  his  great  work  distasteful.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  tmly  be  said  that  few  pages  of  Gibbon  are 
more  objectionable  than  thotte  which  deal  with  the 
ethnology  of  the  Bulgarians.  (See  chap.  Iv.)  After 
remarking  that  "Theodoric,  tlie  Ostrogoth,  had 
trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians ;"  that  "after 
this  defeat  the  name  was  lost  during  a  century  and 
a  half," — he  suggests  that  "  the  same  or  a  similar 
appellation  was  revived  by  strange  colonies  from  the 
Botysthenes,  the  Tanais,  or  the  Volga."  He  further 
adds,  that  "  the  nnquestiooable  evidence  of  langnage 
attests  the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the 
original  stock  of  the  Slavonian  race.*  He  also 
spMks  of  "  the  Servians,  Bosnians,  Rascians,  Croatians, 
WaUachiant,  ftc.,**  being  "kindred  bands."  The 
italics  are  the  present  writer^s,  who  remarks  that,  in 
the  case  before  us  the  evidence  of  language,  always 
exceptionable  (though  strong  primd  facie')  evidence, 
is  eminently  exceptionable  here,  and  also  that  it  is 
inconsistently  applied.  The  language  of  the  Wal- 
lachians  is  not  Slavonic,  bat  Romanyo,  i.  e.  Roman, 
even  as  French  and  Spanish  are  Roman.  In  respect 
to  the  Bulgarians,  t^e  present  language  is  Slavonic, 
—~  but  Slavonic  of  a  very  exceptional  character. 

But  to  return  to  Gibbon.  His  note  states  that 
*'  Chalcondyles,  a  competent  judge,  affirms  the  iden- 
tity of  the  hmguage  of  the  Dalmatians,  Boetnians, 
Servians,  Buigariant^  (the  italics  are  Gibbon's), 
"  Poles,  and — Bohemians."  Now,  granting  Chal- 
condyles to  be  a  competent  judge,  he  is  so  only  for 
hia  own  times,  the  13th  oentuiy.  Between,  how- 
ever, his  time  and  that  of  the  Bulgarian  predo- 
minance, the  Slavonian  king  Sviatoskv  (a.d.  955 
— 973)  conquered  Bulgaria.  This  accounts  for  the 
change  of  language.  It  should  be  added,  that  neither 
the  Tanais  nor  the  Volga,  in  the  7th  century,  could 
supply  a  Slavonic  population ;  and  that  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  more  distant  river  of  the  two  having 
been  the  home  of  the  Bulgarians  is  unezceptionauie, 
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— unexceptionable,  and  scarcely  excepted  to  by  Gib- 
bon himself.  **  Theopbanes  places  the  old  Bulgaria 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atel,  or  Volga ;  but  he  deprivei 
himself  of  all  geographical  credit  by  discharging  that 
river  into  the  Euxine"  (note). 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  Zeuss  {Deuttche  und  seine  NaMaretamme)  is  the 
one  on  Bulgari:  wherein  he  proves,  as  clearly  as 
matters  of  the  kbd  can  be  proved,  that  the  Bol* 
garians  were  Huns  under  another  name  (or  vice 
vered) ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  Bulgarians  were  part  of 
the  Hun  confederation.  Ennodins  is  the  first  antfaor 
who  mentions  them,  and  he  does  so  in  his  Panegyric 
on  Theodoric,  their  conqueror — their  conqueror  aU 
ready  alluded  to.  Ennodins  writes:  **  Stat  ante 
oculos  meos  Bulgarum  ductor — dextera  tua — pit^ 
stratus. —  Haec  est  natio  cujus  ante  te  fuit  omne 
quod  voluit — His  ante  mundus  pervius  esse  crede- 
batnr."  Zeuss  rightly  remarks  that,  though  this  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  Bulgarians,  it  is  not  the  fint 
mention  of  a  nation  very  like  them,  if  not  the  same. 
They  eat  horse-flesh,  like  the  Huns  and  other  Scy- 
thians,— "  Credunt  esse  satis  ad  delicias  equini  pe- 
ooris  lac  potare.  Quis  ferat  adversarium,  qui  pemicia 
jumenti  beneficio  currit  et  pasdtor  ?" 

Again — Procopius  mentions  no  Bulgarians;  only 
Huns :  but  certain  deeds  that  Joniandes  and  othen 
attribute  to  the  former  he  gives  to  the  latter. 

A  third  passage,  that,  admitting  some  distinction 
to  have  existed  between  the  Huns  and  Bulgarians 
suggests  the  likelihood  of  its  having  been  bnt  slight, 
is  from  Fredegarius  (c  72) :  **  £o  anno,  in  Ava- 
roram,  cognomenti  Chunorum,  regno  in  Pannonia 
Burrexit  veheinens  intentio,  eo  quod  de  regno  cer- 
tarent,  cni  deberatur  ad  sucoedendum,  unus  ex 
Avaris  et  alius  ex  BulgarisJ' 

Fourthly.  We  must  remember  that  both  Bun  and 
Bulgariast  are  collective  names.  Having  done  this, 
we  have  two  divisions.  The  exact  names  are  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain,  but  names  sufficiently  like  to 
pass  for  denominations  of  the  same  tribe  are  found 
in  one  author  amongst  the  Huns,  in  another  amongst 
the  Bulgarians — 4¥  rovr^  r^  XP^'Y  "^^  ''^^^  BovA- 
Tcf^y  i%vo%  kin\K9^v  tf  0pdirp-  dyoyiceuby  M  ccrciy 
«ral  w«pl  T^f  dipx<"^^^^<"  ^^  *Ovoyoup9o^potr 
BovKydpwv  koH  KxnpJiryvr,  (Theophan.  ed.  Par.  p. 
296.)  The  place,  however,  the  Huns  is  more  ustial ; 
and  here  the  names  are  *0¥oyovftoi  (Humgart) 
and  Kovri7oOpoi  {Kutziagiri.) 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Zeuss  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  passage  of  Gibbon  that  preceded  iu  But 
Gibbon  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  great  work 
(ch.  xlii.),  identities  the  Bulgarians  wiUi  the  Huns. 
*'  I  adopt  the  apj)ellation  of  Bulgarians  from  Enno- 
dins, Jomandes,  Theopbanes,  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Cassiodorns  and  Marcellinus.  The  name  of  Hnns  is 
too  vague:  the  tribes  of  the  Cutturgurians  and  Ut- 
torgurians  are  too  minute  and  hareh."  Again:  **  the 
same  year... was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns 
or  Bulgarians."  The  Cntigurians  are  the  KvruU 
yovpoi,  or  Cutsiagiri,  of  the  hut  extract.  Their 
name  will  reoccur. 

The  next  popnUtion  akin  to  the  Huns  (the  prtMfs 
of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  and  in  Avares) 
is  that  of  the  Avars.  The  reign  of  Justinian  gives 
the  first,  that  of  Charlemagne  the  Ust,  of  this  name. 
For  further  details,  see  Avarks. 

The  fourth  peat  name  is  that  of  the  Khazars; 
who  are  nnequivocally  mentioned  under  that  desig- 
nation as  early  as  a.  d.  626,  though  not  by  a 
contemporary  historian.     The  evidenoe,  however,  of 
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ttu&r  power  ii  soiBciaiit.  The  emperqr  Leo  IV^  son 
of  Conatantine  GopranynraB,  was  the  son  of  the 
Irene,  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  the  Khazan.  He 
rag:ned  from  A.  D.  775  to  a.  D.  780.  Their  ikne 
ran;^  from  the  seventh  eentorj  to  the  tenth ;  the 
power  being  at  its  maximitm  abont  a.  d.  850.  In 
gpaee  they  spread  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Dnieper: 
from  the  Caspian,  inasmach  as  the  Arab  name  of 
that  kke  was  the  Sea  of  ike  Khazan;  to  Dnieperi 
because  tbej  are  mentioned  under  the  name  CkwvJug 
by  the  earliest  Russian  historian — ^Nestor. 

Much  in  the  same  way  as  the  name  Hnn  is  snc- 
oeeded  by  that  of  Bulgarian,  the  name  Khazar  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  Patainake^  Petshinegva  (Pwe- 
noee,  Peceaatieif  Pinoeaates^  Pednei,  Pefsfiet,  Poett- 
nagij  llar^tt^euctraif  Peaungen  (Russian  name), 
BesMfM^  Be»fi  (Hungarian  names).  The  Kamgkar 
are  a  section  olf  the  PetMneffveg:  Time  from  a.  d. 
900  (there  or  thereabouts)  to  A.  d.  1050.  P]ac»— 
the  parts  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Lower 
Don  =  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  and  part  of  Taurida. 
Like  the  Khazars,  they  attack  Russia;  pressing 
northwards  and  westwanls. 

The  Uti  (Chut,  Arabic  name)  raphoe — or  ap- 
pear to  replace— the  Petshensgi;  time,  the  11th 
century. 

Lastly,  come  the  Cnmani,  scarcely  distinguishable 
fit>m  the  UzL  Of  all  the  tribes  akin  to  Uie  Huns,  the 
Cumani  seem  to  have  pressed  furthest  westwards. 
Probably,  they  occupied  Volhynia — certainly  a  part 
of  Hungary.  The  hist  individual  who  spoke  a  lan- 
guage allied  to  that  of  the  Huns — a  language  of 
Asiatic  origin — the  last  of  the  Cumanians — Yarro^ 
an  old  man  of  l^zag  —  died  a.d.  1770.  With 
him  closes  the  historjr  of  the  populations  allied  to 
Hun,  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  dwelt  north  of 
the  Balkan,  and  retained  their  language.  The  biood 
of  the  population  is  still  abundant  —  in  some  cases 
predominant ;  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  Dannbian 
Principalities,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Cherson,  Tanrida, 
and  the  Crimea. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  cTidence  of  the  Htm  euc- 
eeseion  is  deficient ;  that  the  CiUena  Attiliariorum 
(so  to  say)  is  broken.  Upon  this,  the  writer  remarks 
that  the  absolute  identity  of  the  preceding  popu- 
lations with  the  Hun  is  not  predicated.  They  are 
only  said  to  belong  to  the  same  family  with  the 
Huns  to  Attila,  and  to  illustrate  the  same  general 
historical  phenomenon ;  via.  the  intrtmon  into 
Eastern  Europe  of  certain  frontier  populations 
from  Western  Ahia^  a  phenomenon  which  is  seen  in 
its  truer  light  when  seen  as  a  whde,  than  when 
seen  in  fragments. 

But  what  are  the  proofs  that  these  nations  are 
all  in  realitjfj  though  not  all  in  MOJiie,  Hun  ?  And 
in  what  sense  are  they  so  ?  They  are  not  so  poli- 
tically at  any  rate.  They  are  so  ethnologically,  and 
they  are  so  geographically.  They  are  so  geogra- 
phicaUy;  inasmuch  as  they  can  all  be  dedu(»d  from 
some  portion  of  the  area  which  ky  between  the  most 
western  occupancies  of  the  Pannonian  Huns,  and  the 
most  northern  occupancies  of  the  Avar  Huns. 

Thb  Huns  ethmolooicallt  members  ofthb 
TuBK  rAMiLY.  —  They  are  so  ethnol(^ically,  as 
rjui  be  shown  by  the  following  train  of  reasoning: — 

a.  That  the  Cumani  and  Petshinegi  spoke  the 
eatne  language  is  expressly  stated  by  Anna  Coomena, 
a  contemporary  testimony. 

b.  There  is  the  eyidenoe  of  the  early  Arab  geo- 
graphere,  that  the  Khaiars  and  Bulgariana  Sfoke 
the  same  Umgn^ti 


e.  There  are  the 


abvady  ^hcn  ftr 


a.  The  Bulgarians  and  Hmis ; 
^.  The  ATan  and  Hubs. 

d.  There  is  a  specimen  of  the  Camaaiaa, 
there  are  gkssea  from  the  Khaaar,  Avar,  Bolganu^ 
all  referable  to  one  and  the  same  ' 

&  That  kngu^  ii  tlie  Tni^  of 
Tartary. 

It  18  Bubmitted  that  this  eridenee  k ^ 

snfikaent  when  we  consider  that  no  material  frcta 
tnyerse  it,  and  that  the  d  priori  probdbifitieB  an 
in  its  &Tonr.  What  country  so  likely  to  haw  di»- 
chaiged  a  population  upon  Sooth-eastem  Soasist,  the 
Danubian  PiindpalitieB,  Bulgaria,  and  Hongaiy,  aa 
Independent  Tartary  and  Caocasua  (L  e.  the  gowuw' 
menl  so  called)?  At  the  same  time,  the  &ct  of  the  eri- 
dence  of  the  Hunt  of  Attila  bong  of  a  more 
kind  than  we  might  h  priori  expect,  is  by  no 
kept  hack.  We  only  find  what  tbej  are  ^  what  tlM 
Avars  were. 

£abl.t  Europkah  Hbtobt  of  thb  Popo- 

LATIOR8  AKIN  TO  TBB  HUKS.  ^-  1.  iMoiU  of  lie 

iKMie.  —  Hitherto,  the  history  of  the  popalatkn 
akin  to  the  Hun  has  been  the  histoiy  of  oertaia 
populations  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  BomaB 
empire :  indeed,  it  has  been  treated  as  if  it  began 
during  the  reign  of  Valens,  with  the  attack  npon  thn 
Goths  and  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  DanaboL 
This  has  been  the  fint  HkX  recognised — the  fint 
fiict  supported  by  competent  testimony.     At  the 
same  time,  a  great  deal  of  the  Asiatic  history  has 
been  objected  to;  a  small  part  only  »^mittmA     Now, 
this  leaves  the  early  history  of  Uie  Hun  name  un- 
touched.    If  they  did  not  come  firon  the  wall  of 
China,  whence  came  they?    The  name  Hun  in  new ; 
but  we  have  seen  that  there  is  a  long  and  late  his- 
tory of  the  Him  population  under  other  naaom. 
May  there  not  also  be  a  Vaog  earig  one  aa  well? 
Hay  not  the  line  run  backwards  as  well  aa  kr^ 
wards?     This  question  is  best  treated  after  a  pr»- 
liminaij  notice  of  what  may  be  called  the  details  of 
the  Hun  name.    If  the  name  Hun  (and  indeed  tha 
names  jBlf/yorKM,  Khatari)  are  general  amd  eol' 
lective,  what  are  the  specific  designationa  ?    That 
such  details  exist  has  already  been  soggestad  by  the 
remark  of  Gibbon,  that  the  names  Kutiguri,  &c, 
were  too  specific  and  limited.    We  have,  then,  the 
following  names :-~ 

1.  AnUkuri  of  Prisons;  ilfptZtart of  Jbmandea^ 
3.  Itimari^  Priscus  and  Jomaades.  3.  Aleidssars 
Jomandes.  4.  Tonotmree  of  Pxiscns  ;  Ttaicam  ef 
Jomandes.  5.  Boisdj  Prisons  and  Jomandea.  6. 
Sorosgi,  Priscus.  7.  Kuiurguri  {Kotriguri  in  A|»> 
thias),  Procopius.  Cubtiagiri,  Jomandes.  8.  Ut* 
urguri  of  Agathias.  9.  Uliitsmri  of  Agatfaias. 
Utigimures  of  Jomandes.  10.  Angisdri,  Jor- 
nandes.  11.  Bttnguretf  Jomandea.  12.  SalageSf 
Jomandes ;  probabfy  same  as  Satagarii  13.  Sabiri, 
Procopius.  14.  Urugi.  15.  Onoguri^  belonging  to 
the  country  called  Onoguria,  Geogr.  Bavcnn.  16. 
Zaii,  Menander.  17.  SaragurL  The  list  can  pro- 
bably  be  increased.  It  is  considered,  however,  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  statement  that  the  term  Hun 
was  a  generic  and  collective  name,  was  based  open  a 
sufficient  list  of  species.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
Hun  aflhiities  of  the  preceding  tribes  is  not  nnifmn. 
It  is  stronger  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  all, 
however,  it  seems  sufficient.  For  ftuthcr  ii 
see  Zenss,  w.  Humn,  Akmi,  Buigari,  A\ 
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flian  the  rest  hM  been  reserved,  AoatdrL  Whit 
PriflCTie  focmd,  od  his  TiaiWto  Attila's  coart  or  camp, 
respecting  these  AcaiUiri^  has  been  alreadj  noticed. 
We  most  remember  where  thejr  laj,  tiz.  in  the  roonn- 
tain  districts  of  the  parte  about  Hungary,  (saj)  in 
Transylvania.  Contrast  this  locality  with  that  of  the 
Avan,  who,  in  their  original  locality,  seem  to  have 
been  Uie  most  northern  of  Huns;  and  who  (we  muet 
remember)  an  distinctly  designated  by  that  name. 
So  are  the  AoatMiri,  Now,  between  these  limits  lay 
the  Scythia  of  Herodotus.  That  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  belonged  to  the  great  Turk  family  is,  in 
the  present  article,  a  postulate ;  but  evidence  will  be 
given  of  this  fiwt  in  the  articles  Sctthab,  Scythia. 
And  the  Huns,  with  their  allied  populations,  were  Turk 
also.  Neither,  however,  were  indigenous  to  Europe; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  each  intrusive,  each  originally 
Asiatic ;  each,  under  an  h  priori  view  of  their  pro- 
bable origin,  from  the  north-western  parts  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartaiy.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  actual 
lacts  of  the  Hun  history,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
migrations  later  than  that  of  the  Scythae  (Skoloti) 
to  bring  them  into  Europe,  ond  there  is  no  evidenee 
qftuch.  And,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
fiu:t8  in  the  history  of  the  Scythae,  there  ia  no  en- 
dence  of  their  having  either  been  ejected  from 
their  European  occupaneieSf  or  extinguished  as 
popylaiions.  The  only  definite  hd  is  a  change  of 
the  names  by  which  the  populaUons  of  a  certain 
portion  of  Europe  are  known.  It  is  suggested,  then, 
that  the  history  of  the  populations  akin  to  the  Hun, 
from  the  5th  century  forwards,  is,  in  the  main,  a 
continuanoe  of  the  history  of  the  Scythae  of  the  4th 
century  b.  c.  Bat  is  there  any  evidence  of  such 
continuity?  It  is  submitted  tiiat  there  is  some. 
The  Keerlapoi  of  Herodotus  are,  probably,  the  Cu- 
Oguri  of  later  writers.  The  Huns  of  Attila  are  not 
only  called  Scythae,  but  more  specifically  Rogal 
Scythae,  (Prisons,  de  LegaL  8.  1.)  Lastly,  comes 
the  notice  of  the  Xowoi  (vid.  «tip.)  by  Ptolem. 

But  what  if  t\ie Acateiri^sAgaihgrei  t  Mr. New- 
man, in  a  paper  on  the  Scgthia  of  Herodotus^  places 
them  in  Transylvania.  So  much  for  the  coincidence 
of  place  and  place.  What  as  to  name  and  name  ? 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  difierence  we  must 
expect  k  priori.  The  two  words  have  come  to  us 
through  diflbrent  routes,  and  at  difierent  timee. 
Agathgrsi  is  Greek — early,  classical  Greek ;  as 
(as  Greek)  Roman  alsa  It  was  taken  by  our  early 
Greek  authoritiee  at  second-hand ;  perhaps  even  less 
directly  than  that.  This  means,  that  it  was  not 
taken  from  the  AgeUhgrsi  themselves,  but  that  it 
passied  through  an  intermediate  language,  becoming 
thereby  liable  to  change. 

But  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Priscns  got  it  either 
first-hand,  or  through  the  Goths,  and  their  fonns  are, 
Axdripoi  and  'Ajcor^poi,  Aeaiairi  (in  certain  MSS., 
Acaeeiri).  It  would  be  strange  if  the  words  were 
liker  than  they  are.  There  has  been  a  di£ference  of 
medium,  and  a  difierence  of  form  is  the  natural  result 
The  preeent  writer  makee  no  secret  of  laying  great 
stress  on  these  words,  Acattiri  and  Agathgrsi^  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  indulging  in  etymo- 
logies. He  will,  ere  Vrng,  strengthen  it  by  another ; 
submitting  that  the  two  combined  are  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  one  standing  alone :  they  confirm 
each  other.  At  present  he  sums  up  with  the  mterenoe, 
that  If  the  Acatari  were  Huns,  and  the  Agathyrsi 
Scythae,  and  each  occupied  the  same  locality  at  times 
so  distant  as  the  ages  of  Herodotus  and  Primus, 
eame  member  of  the  Hon  name,  at  least,  was  m  situ 
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in  Tnosylvania  six  oentoiies  before  Attala's  time,— 
some  Scythians  coincided  with  som6  Huns. 

It  18  now  suggested  that  the  history  of  thcf« 
parts  be  read  backwards.  For  the  parts  between  the 
Aluta  and  the  Dniester,  it  was  the  Romans  of  Trajan 
who  displaced  the  descendants  of  the  ScTthae  of 
Herodotus,  fragments  of  whom  remained  in  Tran- 
sylvania as  Acatxiri  in  the  time  of  Attila.  And  why 
not  the  Huns  of  Attila  be  what  the  Acatsiri  were  ? 
No  evidence  brings  them  from  ang  point  east  of  the 
AbUa.  All  that  evidence  does  is  to  say  that  certain 
Huns  fought  against  certain  AUns  on  the  Maeotis; 
that  certain  Huns  ejected  certain  Thervings  from 
Bessarabia ;  that  certain  Huns  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Aluta  and  TheisB.  All  beyond  is  ti|/erenc«; 
and  the  inference  of  the  present  writer  is,  that  the  Huns 
of  Attila  were  no  new  comers  in  Hungary.  Where 
was  Attila's  court  or  camp  ?  Not  in  Roman  Dacia, 
nor  yet  in  Roman  Panix>nia :  but  just  in  that  part 
between  the  two  that  was  never  Rcmnanised ;  a  likely 
spot  for  the  remains  of  such  independence  as  the 
Scythian  portion  of  Dacia  might  preserve,  but  not  a 
likely  spot  for  a  new  invader  from  the  Don  or  Volga. 
Part,  then,  of  Dacia  was  Scythian  or  Turk  ?  Cer- 
tainly. No  man  can  say  how  much.  And  the  sub- 
jecte  of  Decebalus  may  have  been  Scythian  or  Turk, 
descendants  of  the  Agathyrsi,  ancestors  of  the  Acat- 
siri, cloee  kinsmen  of  the  Huns  of  Attihi.  Such  is 
the  inforence.  If  soldiers,  why  not  captains  ?  why 
not  Decebalus  himself  ?  There  are  those  who  may 
think  that  the  notion  of  Decebalus  being  a  Turk 
supplies  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Yet  it  is  only 
our  preoMiGeived  notions  that  are  shocked.  No  facts 
are  against  it.  Why  should  not  the  Agathyrsi 
of  Dada  have  supplied  a  leader  as  well  as  any 
other?  Decebalus  is  a  word  strange  to  Gothic, 
strange  to  SUvonic,  not  strange  to  TWib  historg. 
When  the  proper  and  specific  Turks  first  appear  in 
the  field  of  history,  as  they  do  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  name  of  the  first  Turk  khan  is  that  of 
the  Isst Dadan  king— Disbnl,in  Gibbon;  At(ago6Kot, 
in  Menander  (p.  301). 

The  true  historical  character  of  Attila  will,  per- 
haps, never  be  recognised ;  but,  if  we  must  have 
extremes,  the  doctrine  that  he  was  the  reconstructor 
of  an  impaired  natioiudity,  and  the  analogue  of  Pela- 
gius  in  Spain  nther  than  of  Tamerlane  in  Asia,  is 
as  little  removed  from  the  probable  truth  as  the 
notion  that  he  was  tlie  Scourge  of  God  and  the 
symbol  of  barbarism.  The  ejection  of  the  Goths 
seems  to  have  a  simple  detail  in  the  history  of 
Dada, — poesibly  the  first  great  event  in  the  recon- 
struction of  a  Scythio  (or  Scytho-Sarmatian)  king- 
dom as  opposed  to  a  Romano-Germanic  one.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  much  more  certain  that  the  Goths  were 
the  intruders  than  it  is  that  the  Huns  were. 

Whttb  HtTHS  (Oirwoi  X«^icoi),  Cidaritak, 
Nkfthautab,  Ephthautae. — Cidriate  is  the 
luune  in  Prisons ;  tDAsto,  the  epithet  of  Proco- 
pius.  Thdr  locality  was  the  south-western  part 
of  Turkeetan:  their  affinitiee,  probably  Turk ;  the 
present  Turcomans  being  their  likeliest  descendants. 
They  eppear  in  history  as  being  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Piroses,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. (Prooop.  B.  P  L  3.)  They  are  distinctly 
stated  by  Procopius  to  have  agreed  with  the  Hunt 
chiefly  in  name ;  to  have  been  designated  by  the 
epithet  w&tto,  because  their  complexion  was  fair, 
to  have  been  comparatively  dvihsed,  settled,  and 
agricultural. 

CiuoiRTAS.^-Neomami  ooiasidered  that  a  popa* 
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btion  luuiiad  by  AmmunvB  MaroelUnus  CkwiUiMt 
an  HwoA — name  tor  name.  Tfattr  Un^  QromlmfeeBi 
along  with  the  king  of  the  Caacasian  Albania,  vras 
an  allj  of  Sapor  in  the  war  against  Jalian  (xyuL 
6.  §  22).  Popnlationa  akin  to  the  Huns  in  North- 
em  Armenia,  or  along  the  Georgian  frontier,  are 
bj  no  means  improbable. 

RBUkTIOJfS  OF  THB  Humn  TO  THK  Huv-jo 
OF  Chikbsb  histort. — The  criticism  upon  the 
connection  (real  or  sappoaed)  of  the  Huns  with  a 
population  that  came  in  contact  with  the  Chinese, 
has  been  deferred  until  the  present  occasion.  It 
eomes  best  after  a  notice  cf  the  White  Huns. 
Gibbon's  account  is  that  of  De  Guignes.  Neumann 
has  adopted,  and  in  some  degree  sanctioned,  the 
^ewB  of  the  French  and  English  historians.  As 
Neumann  is  well  versed  in  Chinese  literaturo,  his 
opinion  is  important.  The  criticism  of  the  present 
writer  is  based  upon  no  pretence  of  anything  of  the 
tort.  He  only  takes  the  evidence  as  he  finds  it 
Let  us  see  what  ia  stated,  and  then  compare  it  with 
what  is  pro^'ed.  A  writer  (Sse-ma-tsien)  whose 
date  is  fixed  about  b.  c  100,  but  whose  writings 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  and  who  is  only  known 
from  being  quoted  by  Ma-tu-an-lin  (a  writer  of  the 
eighth  century  a.  d.),  is  said  to  have  stated  that, 
brtween  b.  c  2357  and  b.  a  2205,  there  lived  on 
the  Upper  Hoangho  a  tribe  ealled  by  the  ChineM 
Shan-jang  (armed  nunrntaineert).  Between  B.a 
2205  and  b.  c.  1766,  the  name  for  the  population 
rf  these  localities  ia  Hun  Jo.  That  the  Shan-jong 
are  the  Hun-jo  under  a  Chinese,  and  the  Hun-jo 
the  Shan-jang  under  a  native  name,  is  stated  by 
Neumann ;  but  it  w  on  inference  q/*  his  awn^  un- 
supported (so  far  as  his  text  goes)  by  anything 
Chinese.  Hence,  admitting  the  Hun-jo  to  be 
Huns,  the  evidence  of  their  being  Shan-jang  is  in- 
complete. This  subtracts  srxnething  from  their 
antiquity.  The  history  proceeds  with  the  statement 
that — about  b.  c  300  there  was  a  great  Tanjou 
(sovereign)  of  the  Hun- jo  named  Tet&man,  and  that 
he  came  1000  yean  after  an  individual  named  l^un- 
wei ;  nothing  being  known  for  the  intervaL  This 
sabtracts  aga  n  from  the  historical  antiquity  of  the 
Hnn-jo.  About  b.  g.  207  Maotun  conquers  great 
part  of  China,  and  about  A.  D.  90  his  descendants 
are  themselves  conquered  and  ejected.  This  we 
get  from  the  Chinese.  We  also  get  the  statement 
that  these  broken  and  ejected  Hun-jo  moved  west- 
wards. They  are  now  getting  towards  a  time  and 
pUice  where  European  history  takes  cognisance  of 
them.  The  Hun- jo  an  prnsed  by  the  Chinese, 
press  upm  the  Alans,  and  come  out  as  the  Huns  of 
the  time  of  Valens. 

It  may  narrow  the  question  if  we  criticise  this 
last  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Hun-jo  only;  leaving 
out  the  earlier  ones,  as  being  but  remotely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Huns.  Can  the  fugitive  from  China, 
A.  D.  90,  be  connected  with  the  invaders  of  South 
Russia  in  the  time  of  Valens  ?  The  best  attentaoo 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  able  to 
give  to  the  modem  writers  on  this  subject,  has  left 
him  with  the  conviction  that  the  connection  is  one 
of  their  own  making.  No  western  writer  carries  the 
Huns  east  of  the  Volga ;  no  Chinese  one,  west  of  the 
latitude  of  Lake  Baikal.  Neumann's  references  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Alans  are  mentioned  by  the 
Chinese  historians.  The  context  shows  that  they 
are  noL  The  link,  then,  is  hypothetical  and  unsa- 
tisfiMstory. 

It  may  have  struck  some  that  the  whole  of  the 
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Chinase  evidence  for  these  eariy  tinieB  is 
£setory, — misatisfiwtoiy  .even  as  a  geoecal 
But  there  are  sosiMcioas  details  as  welL 
the  firet  Tanjou  of  the  Huns,  reappean 
turies  later  as  the  firet  Khan  of  the  Turks. 
mann  himself  argues  that  the  worxl  Gan-1 
Antsai)  in  the  Chinese  books  means  Asia,  wroid  kt 
word ;  and  that  it  was  a  name  taken  Snmx  tfas 
western  world.  If  this,  why  not  mtve  ?  Why  mtt 
the  name  Hnn-jo  ?  The  &cts  that  are  fowid  in  the 
writere  who  have  dealt  with  the  HuD-jo  history,  as 
taken  from  the  Chinese,  are  suspidooaly  like  the 
facts  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  The  name  I>U- 
ci-ptd  is  given  as  being  a  Chinese  form  for  AM^iiSmm 
Aor,  a  king  certainly  connected  with  Byxantine, 
so  certainly  with  Chinese,  history,  tl  is  by  no 
certain  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Hon-jo  is 
older  than  the  influence  of  those  Syrian  Chri^iaiis 
in  China  and  Mongolia,  who  gave  the  Maopol&tum 
their  alphabet,  and  with  it  (perhaps)  a  sofBaeat 
inkling  of  the  history  of  Western  Asia  to  be  adapted 
to  the  antiquities  of  their  own  eonntry. 

But,  granting  this  view  to  be  untenable  and  thai 
the  Chinese  history  is  authentic,  we  must  retnetither 
that  the  Huns  of  Attila  were  one  thing,  the  Whits 
Huns  of  Turkestan  another;  and  it  may  be  added 
that,  if  some  Huns  or  other  must  be  faroni^ht  ia 
contact  with  China,  the  case  is  the  atra^er  fjr 
those  of  Turkestan.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
Turk  populations  of  Yarkend  and  Khoten  bdoeg  ts 
what  is  called  Chinese  Tartary  ;  whereas,  between 
the  Northern  Turks  (Tartazy)  and  Chma,  the  vast 
tract  of  Mongolia  intervenes. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  reasons  fat  diseouneotB^ 
the  Huns  of  Attila  and  the  Hun- jo  of  Cfaineas 
authors.  (Gibbon,  DecUne  and  Faliy  ^ ;  Cmey, 
DecisiveBaUles  of  the  fFor&f  (Chalons) ;  De  Goi^nH, 
HitUrire  dee  Hunt;  Neumann,  Die  VcOoer  dee  Sid- 
iehen  Rueelande,)  [B.  a  L.] 

HUNNUM,  in  Britain,  the  fifth  statioo  akii^  the 
line  of  the  Vallum,  beginning  at  Si^edunom 
{WaUeend),  where  the  Notitia  places  the  Ala  Sabi- 
niana  —  a  body  of  troops  probably  nanwd  after 
Hadrian's  empress,  Sabina.  It  ooinddes  with  the 
present  locality  of  iTofton,  where  Roman  remains  are 
abundant,  and  where,  in  a.d.  1600,  Oamdew  feond  a 
monumental  slab  erected  to  the  memoiy  of  a  soUicr 
of  the  Ala  Sabiniana.  For  a  notice  of  the  excavatiea 
made  at  Hummm  and  its  results,  as  well  a»  for  that 
of  Roman  road,  and  a  bridge  made  out  an  oUcr 
Roman  one,  see  Bmce's  Banan  WaiL  pp.  196-~ 

141.  [B.  a  L.] 

HYAEA.  [Hylb,  Na  2.] 
HYAMPEIA.  [Delphi,  p.  764,  a.] 
HYA'MPOLIS  ('Td^ToAcs:  Eth.'Tnta^kir^), 
an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/L 
iL  521),  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Hyantes  af^er  they  had  been  expelled  from  Boeotia 
by  the  Cadmeians.  (Pans.  ix.  3&  §  5;  Strah  ix. 
p.  424.)  It  was  situated  on  the  road  kadis^  feaa 
Orohomenus  to  Opus  (Pans.  L  c),  and,  as  it  atoud 
at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  which  farmed  a  con- 
venient passage  from  Locris  into  Phocis  and  Boentia, 
its  name  frequently  oeenn  in  histoiry.  It  was  at 
the  entrance  of  thb  pass  that  the  Phodana  gaiiiid  a 
victory  over  the  Tbesaalians.  (Herod.  viiL  28.) 
Hyampdis  was  afterwaids  destroyed,  akng  with  the 
other  Phocian  towns,  by  the  anny  of  Xerxes.  (Hend. 
viii.  33.)  In  B.  c.  37 1  Ja-«an,  in  his  march  throofrk 
Phocis,  when  he  was  returning  from  Boeotia  afUr 
ihe  battle  of  Leuotni,  is  said  to  have  taken  T^y^*** 
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Airdr  ri  SfwJ^tiw  (Xen.  ffJL  n.  4.  §  U7), 
which  ifl  Bnppond  bj  ume  Co  ba  the  hum  plmn  as 
Cleunu,  a  Tillise  beloneiliK  to  Hjimpolu.  (Plat. 
dt  VirL  Mid.  f.  m-.Walckai.  ad Biirad.yiii.2B.) 
In  B.C  347  *  buttle  vw  liiaght  nnu'  Hfwn^lie 
between  the  BoBDtiiiis  md  Fheduis.  (Diod.  ivi. 
SB.)  Th«  citj  ii  uid  to  bxn  been  deiUnjeil  bj 
Philip ;  but,  ma  PaaaniEa  ilBlea  that  the  ancient 
agon,  ■enile-hooss,  and  theatn  were  liiU  mnuQ- 
Ing  in  hia  time,  it  mait  have  been  chiellj  the  fortifi- 
calioni  which  were  deetrojed  bj  Philip.  At  all 
Vrenta  it  continaed  to  be  an  inhabiled  dtj,  and  Li 
mentioned  in  Ihs  Reman  »an  in  Greece.  (Lii. 
xxiB.  IS.)  It  Has  embellished  bj  Hadrian  with  a 
Stua.  Pinuniaa  mentjoaa  ain  ■  tBmple  of  Artemis, 
who  was  the  deitj  thieflj  worehipped  in  the  dlv. 
(Plia.  I.  35.  §§  6,  7.)  Plinj  (iy.  7.  t.  12)  and 
Plolemr  (iii.  15.  §  SO)  emoeoaslj  deicribg  HTam- 
polla  as  ■  citj  of  Boeolia. 

The  mine  af  Hjrampoli*  maj  be  seen  opoo  a 
height  itboQt  6Te  mmntfl  northward  of  the  riUa^e 
of  VagdMnL  "  The  uitin  circniC  of  the  fortificv 
tJone  is  traceable,  but  thej  are  meet  complete  on  the 
WUIern  aide.  The  mawnrj  is  of  the  Ihiid  order, 
Dearlj  appnaching  lo  the  moet  regular  kind.  The 
circnmferenca  isaboutthree-qnarteraof  a  mile.  The 
direct  dietanee  lo  this  min  from  the  summit  of  Abae 

direction.  Below  yosdhdai,  on  the  Bide  of  a  steep 
b«nk  which  (alls  to  the  rallej  oSKhiAam,  a  foon- 
taJD  ULiuing  tmai  the  rock  ia  diecharged  Ihmngh 
two  ipouts  into  *  stone  reaemnr  of  andent  constnc- 
tion,  which  stand*  prvbablj  in  iti  otigina]  place.** 
(Leake,  NortSera  Creece,  lol.  iL  pp.  16T.  acq.) 

StT^  rehites  (I.  e.)  that  there  wm  another  tawn, 
named   H^ampolia,   in   Phocis,  litDited  on  Par- 

HYAKTES  (*Ta*T.t),  are  mentioned  ameog  the 
aboriginal  inbabitanta  of  Boeolia,  who  were  driren 
out  of  this  country  bj  the  Gadmuani,  wberenpou 
tbef  founded  (he  toini  of  Hjampolis  in  Phocis. 
(Paua.iL5.  g  1,  ix.S5.g5)  SCrab.  Til  p.  321,  ii. 
pp.  401,  42*.  1. 1^48*.) 

HVBLA  CTfl^as  K&.  "VPfJUBi,  Hjbleiuia,  bnt 
the  adjective  form  u  Bjblaeos),  ia  the  name  of  no 
leas  t^n  three  citica  of  Sicilj,  which  an  often  eon- 
fomided  wilh  each  other,  and  which  it  ia  aometimei 
*erT  diScnIt  to  dlstingaish. 

1.  The  IiTKest  and  moet  coiuiderable  of  the  three, 
thence  called  for  distinction's  sake  ffgbla  Major  or 
Magna  ('T^a  h  ^ilfBi',  Steph.  B.;  Pans.  t.  S3 
§  6  ;  on  coins  'T^a  UrycEAq :  Eckhel,  vol.  L 
p.  216),  was  silnated  on  the  Hmthem  elope  of 
Honnt  Aetna,  not  far  finm  the  river  Sjmaethas. 
Hence  it  is  deiciibed  by  Fansaniaa  (in  whose  time 
it  had  c«ued  to  be  an  independent  dtj)  as  aitnated 
iD  (be  XtrnXarj  of  Catana  {Ir  t^  Karowf?,  I.  c). 
In  like  manner,  we  find  it  noticed  bj  Thacjdidea 
■s  a  place  between  Catana  and  Centnripa,  so  that 
the  Atbeniana,  on  their  rttom  from  an  eipediiion  to 
the  latter  citj,  miged  the  com  fields  oF  the  Inu- 
■aeani  ud  HjbUeans.  (Thuc  ii.  96).  It  was 
clearlj  a  Sicallin  dtj;  and  hence,  af  an  earlier 
period,  it  is  mentiimed  among  the  other  towns  of 
that  people  in  the  Interior  of  the  island  which 
Dncetina  soncht  to  onite  into  a  common  league,  a 
maaanre  to  Which  Uie  HyUacans  alone  refiised  to 
accede,  (Diod.  xl  SS).  It  is  qnite  clear  thal^  in 
■11  tbt  i^ore  pusi^es,  the  Attiutam  Hybla  in  the 
one  meant :  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  aVg  of 
Hvbln,  wbicb  waa  attacked  by  the  Athenian:  suod 
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after  thdr  landing  in  Sidtj  (Thoc.  -n.  G2),  bnt 
withont  anrccse.  was  no  other,  thongh  Thncfdidca 
calls  it  HfbU  Gelcatis  ("TftUi  ii  reAtarit),  an 
e[Hthet  which  has  been  generallj  SDppceed  to  belong 
to  the  second  cd^  cf  the  name.     (Sm  Ko.  2.) 

Unring  the  Second  Pnnio  War,  Livy  mentions 
B^bla  as  one  of  ihe  towns  that  were  indnoed  to 
lerolt  to  the  Cartbiginians  in  B.o.  211,  bnt  wec« 
quickly  lecorered  by  the  Roman  piaetor  U.  Cor- 
nelius. {LiT.  uTi.  21.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
Byhlenses  (evidently  the  people  of  the  Aelnaean 
city)  sppear  as  a  considenbls  mimicipal  conunn- 
nity,  with  a  taiiitury  fei-tile  in  com  (Cic  Vtrr.  iii, 
43):  and  Hybla  is  one  of  the  few  placei  in  tlw 
interior  of  Sdly  which  Ftrniponine  Mela  thinki 
worthy  of  mentiuri.  Its  name  is  also  found  both  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  it  among  the  "  pi^iuli  stipof 
diarii"  of  the  island,  and  in  Ptolemy.  Hence  U  is 
itrange  that  Fansaniaa  appears  to  spealc  of  it  as 
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altogether   to   confused    I     .  -, 

difficult  to  aay  of  ahich  Eybli  he  is  there  speaking. 
(Mel.  ii.  7,  §  IS;  Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14  ;  Plol.  iii,  4. 
§  14 ;  Pane.  t.  23.  §  8.)  We  End  no  later  uotic« 
ti  it,  though  an  inscription  of  Christian  times  (bund 
at  Catana  appears  lo  refer  to  Hybla  as  still  existing 
nnder  ita  ancient  name.  (CaaUll.  Jnar.  SidZ 
p.  2S3,  DO.  43.) 

The  site  cannot  he  fixed  with  certunty  :  hut  the 
poailiun  snggeited  by  CluTEiins,  at  Pattmo  (about 
IS  miles  from  CodHia),  is  probable  enoagh,  and 
derirea  strong  confirmation  from  the  disccrery  in 
that  city  of  an  altar  dedicated  "Vaneri  Victrid 
HyblensL"  (Cluter.  Sicil.  p.  a3Si  CastelL  Nvm. 
FeL  SiciL  p.  36.)  The  difficulty  of  ite  determina- 
tien  arises  from  onr  nncertunty  as  to  the  ute  of  the 
neighbonring  dty  nl  Aetna.     [Abima.] 


,  T.  23.  §  6),  1 


nately 


ilh  ttie  Greek  colony  of  Heoaba, 
which  thence  derived  the  name  of  Heoara  Ht- 
BLiKA.  There  ie  cffluidenble  divrepaney  between 
tbe  difierent  accounts  of  the  fonndaticm  of  that 
colony  [HEOAu],bntal1  sgree  that  it  was  fonnded 
in  the  territory,  if  not  exactly  on  the  site,  of  the 
Siculian  town  of  Hybla.  (Thuc.  vl  4  i  Strab.  vi. 
p.  267i  Scymn.  Ch.  277;  Serr.  ad  Hrj.  EcL 
i.  SS.)  Uegaia  was  destroyed  by  Oelon  of  Syiacnse 
after  it  bad  subsisted  245  years,  and  it*  inhabitants 
expelled  or  removed  elsewhere.  (Thnc.  I  e.)  Its 
territory  was  naturally  inoorpoistad  with  that  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  site  of  the  dty  itaelf  appeua  to 
have  remained  desolate  till  the  Athenian  tt^iedlHon 
to  Scily,  B.  c  41S,  when  KB  find  Lomachus  jndi- 
doualy  propiHing  lo  occnpy  it  as  tbe  nava]  station 
of  the  Athenian  fleet.  (Thoe.  vi.  49.)  Bnt  this 
advice  was  oreiruled,  and  the  next  spring  the  Syra- 
enaans  erected  a  fbtt  for  the  protactloD  of  the  sita, 
which  the  Athenians  npealedly  attacked,  but  witli- 
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oat  saooess.  (Id.  tL  75,  94.)  After  this  we  hear 
nothing  more  either  of  Megara  or  HybU  until  the 
Second  Panic  War,  when  the  former  is  mentioned 
as  a  small  town  which  was  occnpied  bj  the  Syrap- 
cusans  daring  their  hostile  operations  against  Mar- 
oellaSf  and  was  in  cooseqaence  taken  bj  assaolt, 
plundered,  and  destrojed  bj  that  general,  b.  a  214. 
(Liv.  xziv.  30,  35.)  A  small  town  seems,  however, 
to  have  again  grown  up  opon  the  site:  Cioero 
notices  it  ander  the  name  ci  Megaris,  hot  calls  it 
onlj  "  a  place"  near  Syracuse,  without  indicating 
that  it  was  a  town  ;  but  both  Mela  and  Pliny  dis- 
tinctly call  it  such,  f  Cic.  Verr.  v.  25 ;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  8.  14;  Mel.  ii.  7.  |  16.)  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  the  city  of  Megara  no  longer  existed, 
but  the  name  of  Hybla  still  remained:  and  Pausa- 
nias  speaks  of  the  latter  as  a  village  in  the  territoiy 
of  Catena.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  267  ;  Pans.  v.  23.  §  6.) 
The  inference  which  we  may  probably  draw  from 
these  contradictory  statements  is,  that  there  was  a 
small  place  on  the  spot  which  was  sometimes  kiu>wn 
as  Megai-a,  sometimes  as  Hybla.  The  latter  name, 
as  Strabo  tells  us,  still  retained  some  celebrity  from 
the  fame  of  the  Hyblaean  honey,  which  was  pro- 
duced on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  praises  of 
which  are  sung  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Strab.  L  c ; 
Virg.  Eel  i.  35,  viL  37 ;  Ovid,  TriMt.  v.  13.  22, 
Ex.  PonL  iv.  15.  10 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  199.) 

Pausanias  appears  to  apply  to  this  Hybla  the 
eptbet  of  GereStis  (Pcpcans),  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  the  same  word  with  the  r«\earir  of  Thu- 
cydides  (vi.  62),  though  (as  already  observed)  the 
latter  author  seems  to  give  the  name  to  the  Aet- 
naean  Hybla:  the  circum&tances  of  the  campaign 
rendering  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Megaraean 
Hybla  can  be  there  meant,  even  if  there  was  any 
inch  pkce  then  in  existence.  But  Stephanus  also 
gives  the  name  of  Galeotae  to  the  citizens  of  M^ara 
Hyhlaea  ("T/3A.a  ri  lUKpb^  ^s  ol  rroKirat  'TfiKauoi 
roXfwrai  M«7apc7r,  Steph.  B.  v,  *Tfi\a):  and 
these  Galeotae  are  noticed  by  Cicero,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Philistus,  as  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Cic.  de  Divin,  L  20),  a 
qtuility  which  Paosanias  expressly  ascribes,  on  the 
game  authority,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  Gereatis. 
(Paus.  V.  23.  §  6.)  We  seem,  therefore,  compelled 
to  admit  that  these  Galeotae  were  the  native  or 
Siculian  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  which  M^ara 
was  founded :  and  it  seems  at  least  highly  probable 
that  there  always  existed  a  Siculian  town  of  Hybla, 
distinct  from  the  Greek  city  of  Megara,  though  of 
ooui-se  dependent  upon  the  latter  in  the  days  of  its 
power.  But  the  passage  of  Paosanias  as  it  stands, 
is  so  confused  (if  not  corrupt)  that  it  is  difficult  to 
rely  on  it :  and  he  himself  admits  the  oonfnsion  that 
frequently  existed  between  the  two  cities  of  the 
name,  and  which  prevented  him  from  pronouncing 
positively  which  of  them  it  was  that  had  dedicated 
offerings  at  Olympia.    (Paus.  I.  c.) 

The  site  of  the  Megaraean  Hybla  appeara  to  be 
clearly  fixed  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Cantaro,  the  ancient  Alabus,  a  small  stream  flowing 
into  the  Sinus  Megarensis:  a  short  distance  from 
its  right  bank,  Fazello  describes  the  ruins  of  a  con- 
siderable town  as  visible  in  his  day,  but  in  D*Orville's 
time  tliere  remained  only  very  slight  and  uncertain 
ve&itiges.  (Faxell.  de  Beb.  Sic.  iii.  4.  p.  159  ;  D*Or- 
ville,  Sicuia^  p.  1 72.)  Cluverius  follows  Fazello  in 
regarding  these  as  the  remains  of  tlie  Greek  colony 
of  Megara,  but  there  seems  murh  reason  to  suppose 
that  that  city  was  situated  nearer  to  the  modsrn 
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Agogta.  [Mboara.]  The  neighbouring  villas 
of  MeliUi  is  supposed  by  local  writen  to  LaTe  de- 
rived its  name  fnun  the  honey  of  the  HyUaean  hil]s» 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated. 

3.  The  third  city  of  the  name,  called  by  Stepha- 
nas *'  the  Less  "  (*TiS^a  if  i\6rrmv\  and  surnaioed 
Hbra  or  Hkraba  ("Hpa,  'Hpaia),  is  much  the 
least  known  of  the  three.  No  allasion  to  it  ia  IbaDd 
in  Pausanias,  where  he  b  distinguishing  the  dihet 
two  cities  of  the  name,  nor  in  any  of  the  geogn- 
pbers :  but  we  find  in  the  Itineraries  a  town  of 
Hybh^  placed  on  the  line  of  ruod  from  Syracoae  to 
Agrigentum,  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  buch 
the  preceding,  and  can  therefore  be  no  other  than 
the  third  Hybla  of  Stephanus.  It  was  situated, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  18  miles  from  Acrae 
(J^alaztolo),  on  the  road  to  Agrigvntnm,  bat  iu 
precise  site  has  not  been  identified,  (/(ml  AfU  p.  d9; 
Tab.  Peut).  A  passage  in  which  Cicero  ^^^ks  of 
a  town  called  Hera,  in  Sicily  (ad  AtLvL  1.  §  5),  has 
been  thought  to  refer  to  this  town;  but  the  reading 
is  very  doubtfal. 

The  circumstance  that  there  were  so  many  towi» 
called  Hybla  in  Sicily  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  that  there  was  a  local 
divinity  of  the  name.  (Pans.  v.  23.  §  6.)    [E.H.B.] 

HY'CCARA  or  HY'CARA  ('Ticita^  Thuc; 
"TKopa,  Diod.,  Steph.  B. :  Etk.  Txipw,  Id.),  a 
small  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicilv  between  Pa- 
normas  and  the  port  of  Siesta.  Thucydidea  tells 
us  it  was  a  Sicaiiian  town ;  and  it  appears  to  hare 
been  independent  of,  and  on  hostile  terms  with,  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Siesta.  Hence,  daring  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  n.  c:  415,  Nicias,  as 
he  was  proceieding  with  the  fleet  along  the  N.  ooa^kt 
of  the  island,  landed  at  Hyccara,  which  he  took  and 
plundered,  and  afterwards  made  it  over  to  the 
Segestans.  (Thuc.  vL  62 ;  Diod.  xiii.  6.)  The 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  realised  100  talents  bj 
the  booty  thus  acquired  :  among  the  captives  taken 
on  this  occasion  was  the  celebrattd  conrtesan  Lais, 
then  a  mere  child,  who  was  carried  to  Corinth  and 
there  sold  as  a  slave.*  (Plut  Sic.  15,  Aldb.  39; 
Athen.  ziiL  p.  589 ;  Pans.  iL  2.  §  5 ;  Steph.  B. 
9.V.  'Ticapa;  SchoL  m  AriHoph.  PlbL  179.)  No 
subsequent  notice  of  Hyccara  is  found  in  hiKtory :  it 
probably  continued  to  be  but  a  small  place,  and  a 
mere  dependency  of  Segesta  or  Panonnus  .  but  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  for  its  name  reappeaia  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antmiinus  (pp.  91,  97),  which  places  it 
M.  P.  firam  Pauormus,  proceeding  along  tlie  cum»>i  to 
the  westward.  This  distance  ouincideb  with  a  place 
called  Muro  di  Carim,  where,  according  to  Fazello. 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  vi>ib)e  in  his 
time.  The  modem  town  of  Canni  (the  name  uf 
which  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  Hyccara) 
has  been  removed  to  a  distance  of  three  miler 
inknd.  (FazelL  <le  iZe&.  5ic  vii.  6 ;  Onrtr,  Sied 
p.  272.)  [E.  H.  B.  j 

HYDASPES  CTWinnjt,  Strab.  xr.  p.  686;  Plin. 
vi.  20.  s.  23 ;  MeU,  iii  7.  6 ;  Cart  iv.  5 ;  Di««i. 
Peri^.  V.  1 139),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  that 
part  of  India  called  the  Panjab.  It  rises  in  the 
north-western  Btm&leh  moontains  in  Katkmir^  and, 
after  flowing  nearly  S.,  falls  into  the  Aceanes  «r 
Chendb.  Its  Sanscrit  name  was  Viiatidy  which  ia 
probably  preserved  in  that  of  one  of  its  nradem  titJea, 
of  the  river  of  BekuL  Its  present  most  usoal  nauut 
is  Jelun.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  thia  river  that 
Alexander  built  his  fleet  of  timber  which  he  iirocand 
from  the  MontM  Eaoodi  (western  UimAltk)  (Straftw 
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r.  p.  698),  and  foaght  the  great  battle  with  Porns, 
tanading,  after  its  saooeesfdl  termination,  two  cities 
in  commemoration  of  it, — Nicaea  (now  Bekut  f)  and 
Bucephala.  (Arrian,  Anah,  r.  19.)  Arrian  re- 
marks that  the  Hydaspes,  on  flowing  into  the  Acesines, 
lost  its  name;  bat  that  the  Acesines,  after  receiving 
the  Hydraotes,  preserved  its  title  unchanged  (vi.  14; 
Cart.  ix.  4).  The  river  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered one  of  great  size  bj  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander's invasion,  as  it  is  stated  that  Alexander  saw 
crocodiles  on  its  banks.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  696.)  Many 
wonderfbl  stories  seem  to  have  been  related  aboat  it 
by  the  poets,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  "  fabulosos 
Hydaspes "  (Carm.  i.  22.  8).  Virgil  calls  it  *'  Me- 
dns  Hydaspes"  (^Georg.  iv.  211),  osing  Medas  in 
the  general  sense  of  eastern.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
daspes  (Bi8d{(nn}s,  vii.  1.  26),  which  is  nearer  to  its 
native  name  than  the  more  common  Greek  appel- 
lation, [v.] 

HYDATA  (•T««to,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  9),  a  town  in 
Dacia,  which  has  been  identified  with  Kurie  Ard- 
tchuch  in  WaUachia.  (Koppen,  Nachr.  von  einigen 
in  Ungam,  Siebenb&rgm,  befindlichen  AU.^  Wien, 
182.1,  p.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYDE,  a  town  of  uncertain  site,  on  the  frontier 
oetween  Gappadocia  and  Galatia.  (Plin.  v.  25;  Hie- 
rocl.  p.  675:  Goncil.  Chalced.  p.  526.)      [L.  &] 

HYDISSA  (*T8i(r(ra),  a  small  town  in  Caria, 
respecting  the  site  of  which  nothing  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  situated  on  the  east  of  Mylassa. 
(PtoL  V.  2.  §  20;  Steph.  B.  #.r.  "thuraoi-,  Plin.  v 
29.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA  (^TSfMi),  a  promontory  on  the  south  of 
the  gulf  of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  forming  the  south-wes- 
tern comer  of  the  bay,  and  now  called  Cape  Folda, 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  622;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA.     [Abtoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

HYDRAMUM  (*T5pafioy,  Siadiatm,;  'TSpa^o, 
Steph.  B. :  Eth,  'T8pa/i<«7$),  a  city  of  Crete,  which 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  places  at  100  stadia  to  the 
E.  of  Amphimatrinm.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  modern  Sfakian  village 
of  Dhrdmiot  situated  in  the  fertile  little  plain  run- 
ning between  the  mountains  and  the  shon  along  the 
bay  of  Amphimalla.  (Pashley,  Trav,  voL  i.  p.  72 ; 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  395,  434.)       [£.  B.  J.] 

HYDRAO'TES  ('TapoiMj,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  8, 
13, 14,  Ind.  c  3),  a  river  of  the  Panjab,  which  flows 
nearly  SW.  from  the  lower  chain  of  the  western 
Hmdleh  mountains  till  it  joins  the  Acesines  (CAe- 
ndb).  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  rravatiy  which  has 
been  slightly  modified  into  its  present  appellation  of 
the  Ravi,  According  to  Arrian,  the  river  joined  the 
Acesines  in  the  territory  of  the  Cambistholi,  after 
having  already  received  as  tributaries  the  Hypbasis 
(now  Vipdtck),  the  Saranges,  and  the  Neudrus.  (/nd 
c.  4.)  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  the  Hyphasis 
lislbs  into  the  Acesines  somewhat  below  the  Eg- 
dmotet,  Strabo  calls  this  river  Hyarotis  (*Tapwr<s, 
zv.  pp.  694 — 697),  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
to  the  form  of  the  native  name.  Curtius,  on  the 
other  band,  writes  Hydraotes  (ix.  1.  §  13).  Ptolemy 
speaks  of  a  river  he  calls  the  Adris  or  Roadris, 
which  id  probably  the  same  stream  (vii.  1.  §§  26, 
27).  [V.] 

HYDREA  ('Tdp^:  Etk.  'Tiptdrns:  Hydra),  a 
amall  island  ofif  the  coast  of  Hermioois  and  Troe- 
zenia.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hermione,  who  gave  the  island  to  the  Samian  exiles 
instead  of  money,  and  the  laUer  pawned  it  to  the 
Tioezeniaos.    (Hecat   ap,  Steph,  B,  t,  v. ;  Herod. 
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iii.  69;  Pans.  iL  34.  §  9.)  Hydrea,  which  is  raiely 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  became  in  modem  times  the 
head-quarters  of  Grecian  commerce  and  the  cradle 
of  modem  Grecian  freedom.  Although  Hydra  is 
only  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  so  rocky  as 
Si«rcely  to  yield  the  common  v^etables,  and  with 
no  water  except  what  is  collected  in  cisterns,  it 
attained  by  its  commerce  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity.  Before  the  Greek  revolution  it  had 
a  wealthy  population  of  more  than  25,000  souls, 
and  upwards  of  300  trading  vessels.  But  the  losses 
which  the  Hydriotes  experienced  gave  a  blow  to 
their  prosperity  from  which  they  have  never  re- 
covered. (Holland,  TVareZf,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  2nd  ed.; 
Boblaye,  RecherchUy  ^.  p.  63 ;  Leake,  Pehpot^ 
nesiaca,  p.  284,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pdopoimetotf  vol.  iL 
p.  456.) 

HYDREXA  (*T8^Aa),  a  town  in  Caria,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Hydrelus,  one  of  three  bro- 
thers who  emigrated  from  Sparta.  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
650;  Steph.  B.  t.  r.;  Liv.  xxxvii.  56.)  The  iTy- 
drttikut,  no  doubt  the  people  of  Hydrela  (Plin.  t. 
29),  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Cibyra.     [L.  S.] 

HYDRIACUS  ('T8puuc<if ),  a  small  stream  which 
ran  into  the  sea  along  the  coast  of  Gedroeia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  name  by  Marcian  (p.  22)  and 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  8).  [V.] 

HYDRUNTUM,  called  in  Greek  and  sometimes 
also  in  Utin  HYDRUS  ('TSpoDf :  Eth,  'TSpo^tos; 
Hydruntinus,  but  an  inscription  has  Hudrentinus: 
Otranto\  a  city  of  Calabria,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  a  port  of  considerable  importance,  for 
which  it  was  indebted  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  nearest  pomt  of  Italy  to  the  coast  of  Greece, 
the  passage  being  shorter  even  than  that  from  Bnm  • 
dusium.  (Cic  ad  AU.xv.2\.)  We  have  very  little 
information  as  to  its  early  history;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  a  Greek  dty,  or  at  least  had  re- 
ceived  a  Greek  colony,  though  the  tradition  related 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («.  v.  BUvvos),  which 
represented  it  as  founded  by  Cretans,  is  po^ablj 
connected  with  the  legends  which  ascribed  a  Cretan 
origin  to  the  Sallentines  and  Messapians,  rather  than 
to  any  hUtoruxd  Greek  colony.  But  Scylax  dis- 
tinctly notices  "  the  port  of  Hydras,"  in  a  passage 
where  he  is  speaking  only  of  Greek  towns  (Scyl. 
p.  5.  §  14);  and  though  he  there  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  not  an  independent  city  like  Metapontum  or 
Tarentum,  he  elsewhere  (p.  11.  §  27)  calls  it  v6\a 
iv  rp  *Jearvyl^:  hence  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a  dependency  of  Tarentum. 
Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  Hydruntum.for  some  time 
after  it  had  fallen,  with  the  rest  of  the  Messapian  pen- 
insula, under  the  Roman  yoke;  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  colony  at  Bruiulusium  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  that  port  having,  doubtless,  tended  to 
throw  Hydrtmtum  into  the  shade.  But  as  early  as 
B.  a  191  we  find  that  it  was  a  customary  place  of 
landing  in  Italy,  for  those  who  came  from  Greece 
and  Classed  over  from  Corey ra  (Liv.  xxxvi.  21);  and 
this  probably  continued  to  be  a  route  mudi  fire- 
quented,  while  Brundusium  was  the  point  of  ccnn- 
munication  with  ApoUonia  and  the  coast  of  Epinu. 
Cicero,  however,  recognises  the  &ct,  that  the  shortest 
passage  from  Italy  to  the  opposite  coast  was  from 
Hydrnntum,  which  fw  that  reason  he  himself  seoiui 
to  have  preferred  to  Brundnsiam;  though  Pliny  tells 
us  that  the  latter  route,  thongh  longer,  was  the 
safer  of  the  twa  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xj.  21,  xvL  6,  ad 
Fam.  xvi.  9  ;  Plin.  iiL  11.  s.  16.)  All  the  an- 
cient geographers  mention  Hydruntum  as  situated 
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at  the  month  or  entnuioe  of  the  Adriatic:  Flinj 
states  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separated  it  from 
the  opposite  coast  near  ApoUonia  at  50 IL  P.,  which 
is  just  about  the  truth;  and  this  aocoids  ako  with 
Stmbo's  statement,  that  it  was  400  stadia  (50  M.  P.) 
from  Hydmntnra  to  the  island  of  Sason  near  the 
Acrooerannian  Promontory.  Plinj  adds  a  strange 
story,  that  Pyrrhus  had  at  one  time  formed  the 
project  of  closing  up  the  passage  with  a  bridge  of 
bo^,  and  that  the  same  idea  had  been  taken  up 
at  a  Uder  time  by  M.  Varro^  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16  ;  Strab.  vL  p.  281; 
Mel.  tu  4.  §  7  ;  Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  14.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  Hydruntum  as  in  his  time  but  a  sm-tU  place 
(iroAix*^,  I-  c);  but  it  seems  to  have  ri^en  into  a 
ocmaden^le  municipal  town  under  the  Boman  em- 
pire (OrelL  /fucr.  2570  ;  Lib.  CoL  p.  262),  and 
increased  gradually  in  importance  as  Bmndnaium 
declined.  [Bbundusium.]  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  appean  to  have  become  the  usual  place 
of  passa^,  not  only  to  Greece,  but  to  Apollonia, 
Dyrrhachium,  and  thence  to  Constantinople;  so 
that  the  Itineraries  all  give  the  routes  of  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  the  East  upon  this 
supposition,  (/tfn.  AnL  pp.  115,  S23,  329  ;  Itm. 
Mark.  p.  489;  /«m.  JBter.  p.  609.)  The  same 
state  of  things  continued  also  after  the  fidl  of  the 
Western  Eminre  :  hence,  during  the  wars  of  the 
Goths  with  Belisarius  and  Narses,  Hydruntum  as> 
sumes  an  importance  very  difierent  from  what  it 
possessed  in  Boman  times.  (Procop.  B.  F.  i.  1, 
B,  G.  iiL  30,  &c.,  where  the  name  is  corruptly 
written  Apvovf.)  It  was  one  of  the  last  cities  in  the 
&  of  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  whom  it  was  not  finally 
wrested  till  the  11th  century.  The  modem  town  oif 
Otranto  is  a  poor  decayed  place,  though  still  the  see 
of  a  bishop:  it  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1480 
by  the  Turks;  a  calamity  which  it  has  never  re- 
covered. Galateo,  a  local  historian,  who  saw  it  pre- 
Tious  to  that  event,  de;>cribes  it  as  then  a  fiuurishing 
and  populous  place,  though,  like  TanuUo^  occupying 
only  the  citadel  or  arx  of  the  ancient  ci^ :  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  could  be  distinctly  traced, 
inclosing  a  space  of  11  stadia,  and  fortified  with 
towers;  but,  be  adds,  "  all  this  is  now  levelled  with 
the  ground."  Recent  trayellers  have  found  no  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  but  the  pavement  of  the  Via 
Trajana,  and  some  marble  columns  and  mosaic 
pavements  in  the  present  cathedral.  A  ruined 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple.  (Galateo,  cfe  Situ  la* 
p!/giae,  pp.  47 — 50 ;  Boinanelli,  voL  ii.  pp.  1 10, 1 1 1 ; 
Craven,  Travels^  pp.  142 — 144.)  Though  in  such 
a  decayed  condition,  Otranto  still  gives  name  to  the 
province,  which  b  known  as  the  TVrra  di  Otranto, 
and  includes  the  whole  of  the  lapygian  or  Calabrian 
peninsula. 

The  little  river  Idro^  the  sluggish  waters  of 
which  enter  the  harbour  of  OtrantOj  is  evidently  the 
stream  called  in  ancient  times  the  Hydrus,  whoee 
name  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  a  line  of  Lucan 
(▼.  375).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HYDRUSSACTV<^<'«»)f  *i^  ul^d  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  now  called  PraioiUri.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  398:  Leake.  Demi  qf  Attica,  p.  56.) 

HYELE.     [Vbua.] 

HYETTUS  (;rnrr6s  :  Eih,  Tirrrtos),  a  viUage 
of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive 
Hyettus,  oontamed  in  the  time  of  Pansanias  a  temple 
of  Asdepius,  frequented  by  the  tick  fiv  the  cure  of 
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thdr  diseases,  where  the  deity  continoed  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a  rode  stoneL  Paosaiiua  fltys 
that  Olmones  was  sitoatod  IS  stadia  to  tlw  kft  «f 
Copae,  and  Hyettus  7  stadia  from  OhnaoBSL  Fadi- 
hammer  places  Olmomes  on  the  small  ialaod  of  7>«fe- 
Tam  in  the  lake  Copais,  and  Hyettus  at Shtniii t» 
the  west  of  this  isUnd,  where  some  ancient  mxDs  are 
found  OD  a  small  hill  jutting  out  into  the  lake. 
(Paos.  iz.  24  §  3,  iz.  36.  §  6 ;  Steph.  B.  Ju  r.; 
F(»t:hhammer,  BeUmiia,  p.  178.) 

HYGBES  (TyyMtf,  PtoL  iiL  5.  §  13),  a  piaee 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Palua  llaeotis  betwceu  the 
riven  Lycus  and  Pontes.  [E.  B.  J.j 

HYLA,  a  port  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Schoenos, 
in  Caria.  (Pomp.  Mela,  L  16  ;  Plin.  y.  29,  where 
some  read  B^.)  [L.  S.] 

HYLAEA  (TAofii,  *TA^,  Steph.  B.),  the  pcsuo- 
snla  which  lies  to  the  MW.  of  Tanrica,  fornaed  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  BorystheDea,  the  Enzine,  tfaa 
gulf  of  Garcinitis,  and  the  river  Hypacyiia,  wliidi 
flows  through  it  Aoooiding  to  Herodotus  (it.  9, 18, 
54, 76),  it  is  a  woody  region  lying  to  the  E.  of  the 
BotystiieneB  (/Meper),  of  which  Plinj  makea 
mention:  "  Inde  silvestris  rcigio,  Hylaeum  mare,  qua 
alluitur,  oognominavit "  (It.  12).  It  woold  aeam  to 
be  indicated  by  Pomponius  Mela:  "  Hypacara  per 
Nomadas  evdvitur,  SUvae  deinde  sunt,  quae  mazi- 
mas  hae  tenae  fenmt"  (iL  1.  §  45:  oomp.  Sejmn 
Fr.  105;  Anon,  PeripL  p.  3). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  there  remain  ai^  tnees 
of  this  woodland.  Some  old  maps  preoent  the  name 
of  the  Black  Forest  in  the  very  same  place;  and  this 
may  have  had  a  mudi  wider  eztent  in  eariSer  timea. 
From  the  communications  of  several  timvelkn,  how- 
ever, it  appean  that  there  is  no  wood  now,  althoo^ 
the  &ct  of  its  having  once  ezbted  is  preacned  iz 
the  popular  traditions  of  the  country;  nor  does 
the  woody  country  occur  till  the  banks  of  the 
river  Don  are  reached.  (Heeren,  Aisea,  voL  L  pt.  2. 
p.  272;  tnns.  vol.  iL  p.  8.)  It  has  been  idenlified 
with  the  great  plain  of  Janboj^onk  in  the  steppe  of 
the  Nogai.  (Bennell,  Gtog,  of  Berod,  voL  L  p.  83; 
Potocki,  Voyage  dam  let  Steps  <f  ^sfrnJUcm,  voL  L 
p.  179;  K51er,  Mim,  deVAead.  de Sl Peienb.  voL  z. 
p.655:Kohl,5M//ZMf2an<2,vol.i.p.75.)    [E.BJ.] 

HYLAETHUS  or  HYLAETUS  CTAm«9f  or 
*TAacTos),  a  river  in  Locris  Ozolis,  flowing  throogL 
Locris  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Aetolia  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  modevi 
Momdj  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Hyle,  a 
town  in  Phods  mentioned  by  Stephanos  B.  (Diea^ 
arch.  67 ;  Stej^.  B.  «.  9,  TAiy ;  Leake,  NoriJkerm 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  619.)     [Hyub,  Na  2.] 

HYLE  CTAn :  Eth.  TAoibt).  1.  An  andcrt 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  upon  the  lake  Hylica, 
which  derived  its  name  from  this  place.  (Hool  71 
ii.  500,  V.  708,  viL  221 ;  Stnb.  iz.  pp.  407,  408; 
Nonn.  Dionjfa.  ziii.  66;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Staph.  K. 
a.  0.)  Moschus,  who  calls  the  town  Hylae,  speaks 
of  it  as  if  he  seemed  to  believe  that  it  was  the  native 
place  of  Pindar  (TlMiapor  ob  voMorri  T^«r  Bacir- 
WScs^YAot,  Mosch.  iiL  89);  bat  this  is  in  of^oaition 
to  all  other  ancient  authorities.  The  site  of  Hyle  is 
uncertain,  and  is  variously  placed  by  modem  aniho- 
rities.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  repreaented  by  the 
Pale6kaetro  on  the  height  between  the  northeni  cod 
of  the  Uke  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Paled,  Ukkla 
pUces  it  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ismenus.  (Leake,  Ncfikeim 
Greece,  toL  iL  p^  313;  Dlrichs, 
Umd,  p.  257.) 


HYLE. 

9.  A  town  in  Locria  OzoUs,  mentioned  by  Steplw- 
nas  B.  («.  r.  "T^iy),  from  which  the  river  Hylaethos 
perbape  derired  its  name.  Thncydides  (iii.  101) 
speaks  of  a  Locrian  people  named  Hyabi  (*Ta4oi), 
which  name  Leake  supposes  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Hjlaei ;  but  the  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is  that 
Stephanus,  who  mentions  Hylo  as  a  Locrian  town, 
also  speaks  of  Hyaea  as  a  Locrian  town,  giving 
Hyaens  as  thdr  ethnic  name,  whence  we  may  infer 
that  he  distinguished  between  the  two  towns.  (Ste|^ 
B.  $.  V.  *Tala;  comp.  Leake,  Northern  GreeMf  voL 
iLp.  615.) 

HYLE  (*TXi}),  a  town  of  Cyprus  whence  ApnUo 
was  called  Hyletes.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

HTLLAS  ('TAfos),  a  river  on  the  E.  ooast  of 
Bruttinm,  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (vii.  3ft), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  between 
Thurii  and  Crotona,  and  apparently  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  city. 
It  is  supposed  by  Swinburne  to  be  the  Acquanile, 
while  Bomanelli  would  identify  it  with  the  Cat&mUo^ 
little  more  than  a  mile  further  W.:  the  Fmnmicdf 
a  more  considerable  stream,  about  10  miles  nearer 
Crotona,  has  perhaps  a  better  clum  than  either. 
(Swinburne,  Trav,  vol.  L  pw  309 ;  Romanelli,  vol. 
i  p.  221.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HY'LICA  LACUS.     [Boeotia,  p.  413,  b.] 

HY'LICUS.     [Trokziw.] 

HYLLI,  HYLLINL     [Illtricom.] 

HYLLUS  ("iTAAof),  a  tributary  of  the  river 
Hermns,  in  Lydia,  flowing  into  it  from  the  north. 
(Horn.  //.  zz.  392 ;  Herod,  i.  80;  Plin.  t.  31.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  (ziii.  p.  626)  this  river  was  called 
Phrygiitt.  \h,  S.] 

HYLC/PHAGI  ('TAo^Mfyoi,  Diod.  iii.  24;  Ariian, 
Peripl,  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  2),  were  one  of  the  numerous 
and  obscure  tribes  of  Aethiopians  who  derived  their 
appellations,  with  the  Greeks  at  least,  &om  their 
modes  of  living  and  diet.  The  Hylophagi,  or  eaters 
of  beech  -mast,  or  perhips  dates  and  fruit  generally, 
dwelt  on  either  bank  of  the  Astaboras  or  White  Nile. 
The  ShangaUas  occupy  these  districts  at  the  present 
day,  and  are  scarcely  less  uncivilised.  The  account 
of  the  Hylophagi  in  IXodorus  (/.  e.)  is,  however, 
hardly  credible,  and  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
rumours  of  the  ourang-outan.  According  to  him, 
the  Hylophagi  fed  in  the  summer  upon  fruits,  in 
winter  upon  the  long  rank  grasses  of  the  river- 
meadows,  sprang  from  tree  to  tree  like  birds  or  apes, 
went  perfectly  naked,  were  armed  with  clubs,  and 
had  their  females  in  common.  The  most  curious 
fiict  in  his  story  is  the  liability  of  the  Hylophagi  to 
cataract  (yAovund/Acrra)  on  their  eyes,  which,  by 
preventing  them  from  climbing,  caused  the  majority 
of  the  race  to  die  of  hanger.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HYMETTUS.     [Attica,  p.  822,  b.] 

HYPACYRIS  FL.    [Carcina.] 

HYPAEA.     [Stoechadks.] 

HYPAEPA  (ri'Tiroiiro),  a  small  town  in  Ly- 
dia, on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tmdus,  according 
to  the  Tab.  Pent,  42  miles  from  Ephesus.  There,  as 
in  some  other  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Persian  wor- 
sliip  of  fire  was  introduced  daring  the  time  when  the 
country  was  under  Persian  supremacy.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  627;  Ptol.  V.  2.  §  16;  Ov.  Met  vi.  13,  xi.  1.50; 
Plin.  V.  31;  Pans.  v.  27.  §  5;  Tac  Ann.  iv.  55.) 
The  town  appears  to  have  continued  to  exist  till  a 
late  period  of  the  empire,  as  we  possess  coins  of  it 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Gordian.  Leake  (^Asia  Minor ^ 
p.  256)  believes  that  the  remains  at  BtrSki  belong 
to  Hypaepa.  [L.  S.] 
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HYTANA  n^ora :  Eth.  'TiraMvi ),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  which  surrendered 
to  Philip  V.  in  the  Social  War.  Its  mhabitaats  had 
been  transferi^  to  Elis  when  Strabo  wrote.  Hj^ 
pana  is  mentioned  along  with  Typaneae.  Both  these 
towns  must  have  bewi  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Triphylia,  but  their  site  is  unceitain.  Leake  places 
Hypana  at  A'lvena  in  the  heighto  above  the  maritime 
plam  of  Lepreum ;  but  Boblaye  more  to  the  north, 
at  Mvndritaa,  in  the  hills  above  Samicum.  (Strab. 
Tiii.  p.  343;  Polyb.  It.  77,  79;  Steph.  B.  #.  v. ;  Ptol. 
iii.  16.  §  18,  who  calls  it  'T«dyc<a;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  85;  Boblaye,  ReckerckeM^  ^  p.  133;  Cur- 
tins,  Peloponaeaos,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

HY'PANIS  FL.  (A'Tjwi,,  Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  17, 
47, 51, 81, 178,  ▼.  89 ;  Strab.  IL  p.  107,  vii.  p.  306, 
xi.  p.  494  ;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  6 ;  Dion.  Chrys.  Or, 
xxxL  p.  75 ;  Athen.  p.  42  ;  Pomp.  MeU,  ii.  1.  §  6; 
Plin.  iv.  12  ;  Propert  i.  12.  4  ;  Ov.  ex  PonL  iv. 
10,  47;  'Trdmrs,  Arist  H.  A.  v.  19:  Bog),  a  river 
of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  which  sprang  from  a  lai^ 
lake  (Herod.  iT.  42  ;  oomp.  Potocki,  Foyopv,  toI.  i. 
p.  1 58),  though  according  to  Ptolemy  (L  c.)  it  took 
its  rise  in  th»  Amadoci  Montes.  It  flowed  parallel 
with  the  Boiysthenes  (Strab.  pp.  306, 494).  The 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  course  was  sweet, 
but  after  receiving  the  bitter  waters  of  Exampabits 
became  brackish  (Pans.  iv.  35.  §  6 ;  Ov.  Met  xv. 
285  ;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  §  11  ;  Eustath.  ad  Diontfa. 
Per.  1143),  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Euxine 
at  the  town  of  Olbia.  It  receiyed  its  prssent  name 
in  the  sixth  century;  in  Jomandes  {do  Get.  5)  and 
the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  it  appears  under  the  form 
Bagossola  rss  Bagos  river  (&>^,  in  old  German, 
meaning  water)-  Ccmstantine  Porphyrogeneta  {de 
adm.  Imp.  42)  called  it  Bogu. 

It  is  oiflScult  to  determine  the  original  meaning 
of  the  name ;  but  as  the  Slavonians  paid  divine 
honours  to  their  rivers,  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  Slavonic  word  Bog^  "  God."  The  Greek  name 
Hypania  is  traceable  to  the  Indo-European  pam^ 
"water.**  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt  vol.  L  p.  505.) 
(Kohl,  Rei»en  in  Sud-Ruuland,  vol.  i.  p.  34  ; 
KSler,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  St  Petersh.  vol.  z. 
p.  126  ;  Eichwald,  Geograpkie  d,  Kasp.  Meer, 
p.  295.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYPANIS.     [Hyphasm.] 

HY'PATA  (^  'TirciTfj,  rk  'TiroTa :  Eth.  'Tra 
TotoY,  Hypataeus,  Liv. ;  also  'Trorc^,  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aenianes,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Sperchdus,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Oeta.  la 
the  Roman  wars  in  Greece  it  belonged  to  the  A»- 
tolian  league.  (Polyb.  xx.  9,  11,  xxi.  S,  3;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  14,  26.)  The  women  of  Hypata,  as  of  many 
other  Thessalian  towns,  were  noted  for  their  skill  in 
magic ;  and  it  was  here  that  Lucius,  in  the  stoiy  of 
Lucian,  was  metamorphosed  into  an  ass.  (Lucian, 
Attn.  1,  seq.  ;  comp.  Apul.  Metam.  i.  p.  104; 
Theophr.  H.  Plant,  ix.  2.)  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  Hierocles  jn  the  6th  century.  (Hierool.  p.  642, 
ed.  Wess.;  comp.  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  45.)  It  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Nedpatra,  where  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered  containing  the  name  of  Hypata. 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  called  Ncm  Patrae  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury as  a  strongly  fortified  place.  (Nioeph.  Gregor. 
iv.  9.  p.  112,  ed.  Bonn.)  There  are  still  consider- 
able remains  of  the  ancient  town.  Leake  obeerved 
many  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stones  and  foun- 
dations of  ancient  walls  on  the  heighto  of  NeApatra, 
as  well  as  in  the  buildings  cf  the  town.    In  the 
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metropoliUn  churtih  be  notioed  a  handnniwi  abift  of 
white  mitfble,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  ivall  an  in- 
scription in  small  characters  of  the  best  times.  He 
also  discovered  an  inscription  on  a  broken  block  of 
white  marble,  lying  under  a  plane-tree  near  a  foun- 
tain in  the  Jewish  bnxying-groond.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greeeej  voL  ii.  p.  14,  seq.) 

HYPATUS  MON&      [Bobotia,  pi  414,  a.; 

GUSAS.] 

HYP£LAEUS  (yw4katot),  a  fountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  (Strab.  ziv.  pp.  634, 
640 ;  Athen.  viii.  p.  361.)  This  spring  was  still  seen 
hj  Mr.  Hamilton  during  his  ezcunton  in  Asia  Minor. 
{Reaearchea,  ii.  p.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

HYPERBORKT  ("TvcpfiJpffMi).  The  legendary 
race  of  the  Hyperboreans,  though  mentioned  neither 
in  the  Iliad  nor  Odyeaey,  an  spoken  of  in  the  poem 
of  the  Epigoni  and  in  Hesiod  (Herod,  it.  32),  and 
occur  in  the  traditions  connected  with  the  temples  of 
Tempo,  Delphi,  and  Delos.  (Comp.  Mttller,  I>or. 
Tol.  i.  p.  284,  trans.) 

The  situation  assigned  to  this  sacred  nation  was, 
as  the  name  indicates,  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
North.  They  were  said  to  dwell  be^nd  Boreas 
(B0p4as)j  the  mountain  wind,  which  came  from  the 
Bhipaean  mountains,  the  name  of  which  vras  derived 
from  hurricanes  (Panl)j  issuing  frxnn  a  cavern, 
which  they  warded  off  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
sent  to  more  southern  nations;  so  that  they  never 
felt  the  odd  north  wind,  but  lud  their  lot  fixed  in 
some  happy  climate,  where,  like  an  Alpine  summit 
rising  above  the  storms,  they  were  suironnded  by  an 
atmosphereof  calm  and  undirtnrbed  sereni^.  ''Here,'* 
says  Von  Humboldt  {A  tie  Cenlrafo,  vol  L  p.  403), 
"  are  the  fint  views  of  a  natural  sdenoe  which  ex- 
plains the  distribution  of  heat  and  the  difierence  of 
climates  by  local  causes, —  by  the  direction  of  the 
winds, —  the  proximity  of  the  sun,  and  the  action  of 
a  moist  w  saline  principle."  And  thus  the  **  meteoro- 
logical myth,**  which  placed  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
North  at  the  sources  of  the  Ister,  as  conceived  by 
Pindar  (0/ymp.  iii.  14,  viii.  47,  I^ftk.  x.  31,  /ttkm. 
V.  22),  and  Aeschylus  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
{ap.  Schol.  ad  ApolL  Khod.  iv.  284),  was,  when  the 
Ister  was  supposed  to  be  a  river  running  through  all 
Europe  from  its  western  extremity,  transferred  to 
the  regions  of  the  West  In  consequence  of  this 
we  find,  in  later  writers,  a  ocxifusion  of  this  happy 
land  with  that  of  Italy  and  other  western  countries, 
as  well  as  of  the  Rhipaeans  with  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees. But  whatever  arbitrary  license  was  assumed 
by  the  poets  and  geographers  who  wished  to  mould 
these  creations  of  the  fancy  into  the  form  of  a  real 
people,  as  to  their  local  habitation,  the  religious  idea 
always  remsined  the  same.  They  were  represented 
as  a  pious  nation,  abstaining  from  Ute  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, and  living  in  perpetual  serenity  in  the  service 
of  their  God  for  a  thousand  yeaxa.  (Hellanic.  ap, 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  voL  i  p.  305;  Simonides,  Pin- 
dar, op.  Strab.  xv.  p.  711.)  **  The  muse  is  no 
stranger  to  their  manners.  The  dances  of  girls,  and 
the  sweet  melody  of  the  lyre  and  pipe,  resound  on 
every  side,  and  twining  their  hair  with  the  glittering 
bay  t\»y  feast  JOTonsly.  There  is  no  doom  of  sick- 
ness or  disease  for  this  sacred  race;  but  they  live 
apart  from  toil  and  battles,  nndisturiied  by  eiacting 
Nemesis.''  (Pind.  PytA.  x.  56.)  Bui  at  length, 
tired  out  with  this  easy  life,  betwixt  the  sun  and 
shade,  they  leapt,  crowned  with  garlands,  from  a 
rock  into  the  sea.  (Plin.iv.  26;  Pomp.  MeU,  iill. 
§  5.)    We  are  candncted  abnqst  involuntarily  to  the 
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Aboippak,  bsBDOHSB,  and  the  *  ancieBt  kiqgdsa 

of  the  GriJOin,**  to  which  Aristeas  of  Proooiiessns,aBd, 
two  hundred  years  after  him,  Herodotus,  haw  givoi 
such  celebrity. 

East  of  the  Kalmuck  Argippaei  were  the  Isee- 
dones,  but  to  the  N.  of  both,  nothing  was  knovm 
(Herod,  iv.  25),  since  high  mountains  presented  an 
impassable  faanier.  In  descending  the  chain  of 
Ural  to  the  E.,  towards  the  steppes  of  OM  sad 
/cAmi,  another  lofty  range  of  moontaina,  fenmng 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  AUaij  does  in  fact  appear. 
The  commercial  route  crossed  the  fint  chain  (^Ural) 
from  W.  to  E.,  which  indicates  a  "  meridian  *  chain 
with  its  main  axis  running  from  S.  to  N  In  mark- 
ing off  the  second  chain,  Herodotus  deaily  distin- 
gmshes  that  which  is  to  the  £.  of  the  Argippaei 
(the  country  of  the  Issedoies)  frnm  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  huge  mountains  towards  the  N., — where 
the  men  sleep  half  the  year,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
feathers, — where  the  Arimaspi  live  who  steal  the 
gold  frxnn  the  "Grifihis."  This  distinction  seens 
to  establish  tha  existence  of  a  chain  running  frm 
W.  toE.  The  region  of  the  "Griffins"  and  the 
Hyperborasns  commences  beyond  tlie  N.  slope  of  the 
"  chain  of  the  Aegipodes  **  (the  AUtu).  The  pod- 
tion  of  the  Issedooes  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaxartes 
(Azaxes)  appears  justified  by  the  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Cyrus  against  the  Masssgetae,  wiio 
occupied  the  plain  to  the  &  of  the  Issadooes. 

Tlie  most  precious  mineral  riches  are  stewed  op 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  in  the  N. 
of  Europe  that  the  greatest  abundance  of  gold  is 
found.  (Herod.  iiL  116.)  Now  the  N.  of  Enrapa, 
in  the  geograi^y  of  Hoodotus,  comprehends  the  N. 
of  Asia,  and  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  tha 
gold-washings  to  the  S.  of  the  Ural,  among  the 
mountains  of  KoHmefih,  and  the  ravines  of  the 
Lowlands  of  S.  Siberia.  The  kxaUty  of  the  gold 
trade  of  NW.  Asia  may  be  placed  between  the  53ri 
and  55th  degrees  of  laUtude. 

An  ingenious  hypothesis  haa  been  started  (Erman, 
JReitej  vol.  i.  p.  712),  which  refers  the  mythns  of 
the  "  Griffins,"  guardians  of  the  gold  of  the  Ari- 
maspi, to  the  phenomencHi  of  the  frequent  occunenos 
of  the  fossil  bones  of  the  great  pachydermatous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  alluvium  of  N.  Siberia; — bones 
which  to  this  day  the  native  tribes  of  wild  hnntcn 
believe  to  be  the  claws,  beak,  and  head  of  some  gi- 
gantic bird.  Von  Humboldt  {AtU  Cemirale,  voL  L 
ppy  389—41 1 ),  to  whose  interesting  diacnssion  on 
this  subject  reference  has  been  made,  justly  enough 
condemns  this  confriuon  between  ancient  and  modem 
fable;  and  shows  that*  the  symbolic  image  of  the 
"  Griffins,"  as  a  poetic  fiction  and  representation  in 
the  arts,  did  precede,  among  the  Greeks,  the  time 
when  relations  wen  fenned  among  the  colonists  of 
Pontus  snd  the  ArimaspL  The  ''Griffin'* 
known  to  the  Samisns,  who  figured  it  upon  the 
which  commemorated  the  good  fortune  of  their  first 
expedition  to  Tartessns.  (Herod,  iv.  152.)  TUa 
mysterious  symbol  of  an  animal  acting  as  gnanlisn 
over  gold,  seems  to  have  been  the  grnrth  of  India 
and  of  Persia  (Aelian,  N,  A.  iv.  26 ;  Ctesiaa,  Imi. 
§  12 ;  comp.  Bihr,  Exeitrt.  PI  ad  Herod  iiL  116); 
and  the  commerce  of  Miletus  contributed  to 


it  in  Greece  along  with  the  tapestries  of  Babylon. 
The  r^on  of  auriferoos  sand,  of  which  the  Dandai 
(Dardan,  or  Derders,  mentioned  in  the  JfaidtM 
ratOy  and  in  the  fragments  of  Megssthenes)  gave  in- 
telligence to  travellers,  and  with  whidi  the  ofteD- 
repMted  feble  of  the  ants  became  connected,  uwicg 
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to  Um  accidental  doable  meaning  of  a  name,  belomga 

to  a  more  S.  latitude,  SCP  or  37^.    (^Cotmot,  rcL  ii. 

p.  142,  trans.)  [E.B.J.] 

HYPERBOBEI  MONTE&  [Bhipaei  Movtks.] 

HTPERBOREUS  OGEANUS.    [SBPTxirriuo. 

HALO  OCEAirUS.] 

HYPERE'SIA.    [Aeoeira.] 

HYPERIS  (PUn.  vi.  23.  s.  26>  a  smaU  stream 
mentioned  onlj  by  Pliny,  which  falls,  according  to 
him,  into  the  middle  of  the  Persian  golf.  Forbiger 
has  oonjectnied  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  the  Z^ayroA.  [V.] 

HYPKRTELEATUM  ('Tirc/»rff^^Toy),  a  place 
in  the  territory  of  the  Laconian  Asopos,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  50  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  conlainiiig 
a  temple  of  Asclepins.  The  French  Commission  dis- 
coyered  on  the  coast  below  the  villi^e  of  Demonia 
aome  remains  of  the  incloeure  of  this  temple  on  a 
rock  artificially  oat,  with  many  tombs  ezcaTated  in 
the  rock,  and  at  500  steps  fnm  the  temple,  nearer 
DemSnia,  a  fine  source  of  water.  (Pans.  iii.  22.  §  10; 
Boblaye,  i2ecAercAe«,  ^.  p.  98 ;  Leake,  Pebponne- 
siacOf  pw  168;  Curtias,  Peloporme$09j  toL  ii.  p. 
S94.) 

HYPHANTEIUM.    [Bobotia,  p.  412,  a.] 

HYPHASIS  fT^oaif,  Arrian,  Anab,  vi.  8,  Ind. 
c  2, 3,  4),  the  most  eastern  and  the- most  important 
of  the  five  riTers  which  water  the  Paaydb,  Rising 
in  the  western  Hi$ndlekf  it  flows  in  two  principal 
branches  in  a  course  nearly  SW.  (onder  the  names 
respectively  of  Kijpdaa  and  SAtadru),  till,  at  their 
junction,  it  takes  the  one  name  of  Sdieuhm^  which 
it  retains  till  it  &lls  into  the  Indus  at  Mittimkote, 
It  is  best  known,  however,  by  its  modem  name 
of  Suiled^e,  which  is  perhaps  a  corraption  of 
the  Sanscrit  Sitadrn.  It  hmt  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  timee  varioas  appellations,  probably  according 
to  the  different  parts  of  its  coarse  to  which  the 
wiiters  referred.  Thus  in  Arrian  (Le.)  and  Dio- 
doras  (xvii.  93)  it  appears  imder  the  form  of  Hy- 
phasis;  in  Pliny  (vii.  17,  21)  and  Gortius  (iz.  1) 
under  that  of  Hypasis;  while  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
basis  ifiieduris,  viL  1.  §§26,  27);  aU  tiiese  being 
evidentiy  derived  from  the  native  name  of  the  west- 
am  of  its  two  prindpal  arms,  the  Vipd$a,  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Strabo  (zv.  pp.  686,  691,  701),  in 
Diodoms  (iL  37),  in  Solinus  (c  52),  and  in  Dion. 
Perieg.  (v.  1145),  it  bears  the  tide  of  Hypanis. 
There  can  be  no  doabt  that  all  these  writers  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  river :  for  Strabo  (xv.  py  700) 
and  Arrian  (/nd  c.  2)  both  speak  of  it  as  the  last 
of  the  rivers,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  advance  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East;  while  Pliny  di- 
rectiy  states  that  the  Hypasis  was  the  limit  of 
Alexanders  march  (vi  17.  s.  21).  The  Sanscrit 
name  for  the  main  stream  after  the  junction  of  the 
two  principal  feeders,  namely,  the  SdtadrUf  seems 
not  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients; 
for  Ptolemy  makes  the  Zaradrus  one  of  the  triba- 
taries  of  the  Hyphasb  (L  c),  and  Pliny  notes  a  river 
which  he  calls  the  Sydras  or  Hesidras,  which  is 
probably  the  same  (<.  c).  A  littie  way  before  the 
Sutledge  falls  into  the  Indus  it  receives  the  Chendbf 
and  mjth  it  the  waters  of  all  the  other  riveri  of  the 
Pmjdb.  [v.] 

HYPIUS  ('Tnof :  JTaroMi),  a  river  of  BiUiynia, 
not  Ux  westward  from  the  Sangarius.  The  river 
itself  is  very  small;  but  at  its  mouth  it  is  so  broad 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  was 
enabled  to  take  up  its  winter  quarters  in  it.  (Apol- 
lon.  Bhod.  il  795;  Scylax,  p.  34;  Maaian.  HeracL 
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py  70  ;  Staph.  B.  s.  v.;  Arrian,  PeripL  pi  18,  who 
caUs  it  H^ppiua  ;  Memnon,  op.  PkoL  Cod.  44.) 
According  to  Scylax,  thb  river  fomied  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  the  Bitbyni  and  the  Msri- 
andyni.  [L.  S.] 

HYPSALTAE,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  but  apparently  the  ssme  as 
the  'T^Xrroi  spoken  of  by  Steph.  B.  («.  v.  *T4n7- 
Xij).  [L.  S.] 

HYPSAS  ('IVf^as),  is  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Sicily,  both  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  1. 
The  larger  of  the  two,  which  may  be  called  the 
Selinontine  Hypsas,  from  its  flowing  through  the 
territory  <^  that  ci^,  is  the  river  now  known  as  the 
Beliciy  a  large  stream  which  enters  the  sea  about  4 
miles  K  of  the  ruins  of  Selinus.  (Cluver.  SieiL 
p.  230 ;  D'Orville,  Siculay  p.  78.)  It  rises  near 
CorUonef  and  has  a  course  of  above  30  miles  from 
thence  to  the  sea.  No  mention  occurs  of  the  Hypsas 
in  histoiy,  but  its  name  is  noticed  by  Silius  Italicua, 
as  well  as  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv. 
227  ;  PUn.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  6 ;  Vib. 
Sequest  p.  12.)  The  importance  of  this  nver  to  the 
Selinuntines  is  attested  by  the  coins  of  Selinus,  on 
some  of  which  the  river-god  Hypsas  (HTVA2  in  Ar- 
chaic characters)  is  represented  as  sacrificing  at  an 
altar ;  apparently  referring  to  the  river  having  been 
restruned  from  inundations  which  proved  injurious 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  239  ;  Mut.  Hunt.  pi.  48.  fig.  25.) 

2.  A  sectmd  river  of  the  same  name  flowed  beneath 
the  walls  of  Agrigentum  on  their  W  flank,  and 
jmned  the  Acragas  just  below  the  city.  [AoRi- 
OEMTUM.]  It  is  now  called  the  DragOf  and  is  a 
small  stream,  though  flowing  through  a  deep  valley, 
till  immediately  below  the  walls  of  Agrigentum, 
Considerable  confusion  exists  among  some  modem 
writers  with  regard  to  the  two  rivers  of  Agrigentum : 
but  the  point  is  fully  cleared  up  by  Siefert  {Akragoi 
u.  Mtn  Gdnet.  pp.  20 — ^22).  [Aobioemtum.] 
Polybius  (ix.  27)  b  the  only  author  who  mentions 
the  Agrigentine  Hypsas  by  nam^  and  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  the  river  flowing  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Agrigentum  on  the  W  .and  SW.  [E-H-B.] 

HY?SE'LA  ('TiHAij,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  64;  •T^Aij, 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  'T^XowoXitw  irtiAif,  Socrat  ff.  E, 
i.  32:  Eth.  'TifrqAiTtys),  the  capital  of  the  Nomoo 
Hypselites  in  Upper  Eg^  (Lat27^N.)  It  stood 
OD  the  western  side  of  the  Mile,  nearly  opposite  As- 
taeopolis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HYPSI  C^^O*  *  pl'ce  in  Laconia,  containing 
temples  of  Asclepins  and  Artemis  Daphnaea,  situate 
30  stadia  from  the  Cameium  on  ML  Cnacadium. 
Leake  places  Hypsi  at  Vath^,  on  the  coast,  but  it 
was  probably  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 
(Leake,  Aforea,  vol  i.  p.  276;  Curtius,  Pe^qpoit- 
nesof,  voL  ii.  p.  275.) 

HYPSU'S  ('T^oOf,  -ourroj),  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Gynnria,  ntuited  upon  a  monntaiii  oa* 
the  same  name,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hyp- 
sus,  a  son  of  Lycatm.  It  is  placed  by  the  French 
Gommission  at  SteomitMo.  (Paus.  viiL  3.  §  3,  35. 
1 7 ;  Steph.  B.  #.  v. :  Boblaye,  Reckerchet,  ^.  p.  16 1 ; 
Leake,  Pehpofmenaca,  p.  240.) 

HYRCATHA  (n  TpKoyia :  Eth.  TpKwSs,  'Tp- 
loirtof,  Hyrcanius),  a  province  of  Asia,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  sometimes 
called  from  it  the  Hyrcanian  sea;  on  the  east  by  the 
Oxus  (the  Jihon  or  Amu-'Darja)^  which  separates 
it  from  Margiana;  on  the  S.  by  tiie  northem  spurs 
of  the  Montes  Sariphi  (now  JETaeart),  which  separata 
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it  from  Axiana  and  Parthia:  and  on  the  W.  bj  the 
M.  Coronus  and  the  river  Gharindas,  which  finrmed 
Its  limits  in  the  direction  of  Media.  Its  boondaries 
at  '*\flbrent  periods  of  histoiy  were,  however,  various ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  later  times  it  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  districts  now  known  bj  the 
names  of  MoMonderdn^  iTAoroaMfn,  Dabistdn^  and 
Dahittdn.  More  strictly,  it  would  have  included 
only  Mazanderdn,  According;  to  Arrian,  the  dis- 
trict was  situated  on  the  left  of  the  road  which  led  to 
Bactra,  and  was  inten>ected  by  high  and  steep  moun- 
tains, but  with,  however,  a  champaign  oountiy  ex- 
tending along  the  sea  (iii.  25).  This  would  corre- 
spond with  the  present  state  of  Mazanderdn. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  extended  along  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  was  very  mariihy  al(»ig  its  shores,  and 
was  watered  by  both  the  Ochus  and  the  Oxos  on 
thdr  way  into  that  sea;  be  states  also  that  it  was 
separated  fix>m  the  desert  by  the  river  Ssmoius  (xL 
pp.  508 — 5]  1).  Professor  Wilson  has  remarked  that 
this  view  would  give  6ir  too  great  an  extent  to  this 
pruvince,  the  name  of  which  is  undoubtedly  preserved 
in  the  modem  Gvrhan  or  Jorjan^  a  tovm  to  the  E. 
of  Asterabad.  (^Arianay  py  143.)  The  principal 
rivers  of  Hyrcania  were  the  Sanieius  (now  the 
Atreh)^  the  Socanaa,  the  Syderis,  the  Maxera,  and 
the  Charindas.  Its  chief  city  appears  to  have  borne 
at  difiereut  times  various  appellations;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  TapA  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  508),  the 
Zadracarta  of  Arrian  (iii.  23,  25),  and  the  Carta 
of  Strabo  (JL  e.)  were,  as  the  chief  residence  of  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  one  and  the  same  place.  Besides 
thid,  was  Talabroca  (Strab.  I.  c),  probably  the 
same  as  the  Tambrax  of  Polybius  (x.  31);  Htr- 
CANIA  or  Hybcana;  and  Samariana.  Some  part 
of  Hyrcania,  especially  that  near  the  sea,  is  stated  to 
have  boen  very  fiertile,  especially  in  wine  and  fruits 
(Stnb.  xi.  p.  508):  com,  however,  was  not  sown 
there  (Strabu  L  c),  and  the  mountain  land  was 
covered  with  dense  woods  (Diod.  xviL  75),  which 
were  full  of  wild  bees  (Stiab.  L  c).  The  Und  also 
contained  many  wild  b«uts,  as  the  tiger.  (Mela, 
iii.  5;  Amm.  Mai-c.  xxiii.  6.)  The  people  of  the 
land  bore  tiie  generic  name  of  Hyrcani;  but  the 
country  it»elf  was  divided  into  sevwal  smaller  dis- 
tncts,  such  a8  Astabene,  Siracene,  and  Anitis. 

Of  the  Hyrcani,  as  distinct  firom  the  nations  in 
their  neigbb«iurhnod,  the  ancient  writers  say  little; 
but  Xenoplton  states  that  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians  {Cyrop.  i.  5),  and  Curtius  tliat  6000  of 
them  were  in  the  army  of  Dareius  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  resi^it  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (iii.  2). 
They  probably  partook  of  the  character  of  the  wild 
trib«t  adjoining  them;  and  the  statement  of  Strabo^ 
that  no  com  was  sown  in  Hyrcania,  wuuld  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Wk  of  the  population  was  an 
unsettled  one.  On  their  NE.  frontier  we  know  that 
many  Scythian  tribes  were  settled,  as  the  Daae.  [V.] 

HYKCA'NIA  i'TpKOMta  fiirrpiroAif,  Ptol.  vL  9. 
§  7,  viii.  23.  §  3;  Hyrcana,  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6), 
a  town  pUced  by  Ptolemy  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Maxera  in  Hyrcania  (pn^bably  the  modem  Tedjiny. 
It  is  most  likely  represented  by  the  modem  Guritm 
or  JoTJan,  a  plat  e  to  the  N£.  of  Asterabad.       ( V.] 

HYKCA'NIA  CrpKOMia:  Eth:rpKaif6s\  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Lydia,  situated  in  tlie  Hyn  anian  plain 
(rh*TpKdifi9i'  irsSloy),  which  is  said  to  have  deriveii 
its  name  from  a  colony  of  Hyrcanians  being  settled 
here  by  the  Parsians.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  629;  camp. 
Sreph.  B.  t.  r.)  They  were  afterwards  mingled 
with  some  Macedonian^  who  also  settled  in  this  dis- 
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trict,  whence  thej  are  called  by  Pliny  and  TadtQ» 
"  Macedones  Hyrcani**  (Plin.  t.  29.  a.  31;  Tac 
Ann.  VL  47.)  There  were  two  towns  in  this  plain: 
one  called  Hyrcania,  and  the  other  Mortani.  (Tae. 
iLc;  PtoLv.2.  §  16.) 


COXK  OF  HTBOAHIA  DT  LTDIA. 

HYRGA'NIUM  MAB&    [Caspium  MarlJ 
UyBIA,  HY'BIUM,  or  UlUA,  is  the  name  of 

several  andent  towns  in  Italy,  which  is  very  varioosly 

written,  and  often  corrupted,  in  our  extant  MSS.; 

but  all  these  forms  appear  to  be  originally  the 

same. 

1.  ('Tpfn,  Herod.;  Tpia,  App.;  OAp(a,  Strab.: 
Eth,  Uritanus:  Orid),  an  inland  city  of  Calabria, 
situated  nearly  in  the  heart  of  that  country,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  about  midway  between  Bnmdoaimn 
and  Tarentnm.  {Tab.  PnU.)  Strsbo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  isthmQa,M 
he  terms  it,  between  the  two  seas.  (Strab.  tL  pi  SS!.) 
He  tells  us  that  a  palace  of  one  of  the  andent  native 
kings  was  still  shown  there:  and  Herodotas  repre- 
sents it  as  tise  metropolis  of  the  Messapians,  fonnded 
by  a  colony  of  Cretans  on  their  return  from  Sidly. 
According  to  this  statement,  it  was  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Messapian  dties,  from  whence  all  the  others 
were  founded.  (Herod,  vii.  170.)  But  thoogh  it 
thus  appean  to  have  been  in  eariy  times  a  place  of 
importance,  we  hear  very  little  of  it  afterwaida, 
though  its  name  again  ajqpean  in  Appian  during  the 
dvil  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  while  the 
latter  was  beai^ng  Bmndnsinm.  (Appian,  B.  C 
T.  58.)  The  people  <i  Hyria  must  also  be  nnder- 
stood  by  the  "  Urites  "  of  Livy.  whom  he  enumerates 
among  the  allied  dties  that  furnished  ships  to  the 
praetor  C.  Lucretius  in  B.a  171  (Liv.  xliL  48^ 
if  the  reading  be  correct:  but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  inland  town  like  Hyria  could  be  one 
of  those  bound  to  furnish  a  naval  contingent.  The 
**  Uritanus  ager  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Cokoi- 
aram  (p.  262)  among  the  **  Civitates  Provindae 
Calabriae,"  and  it  therefore  appean  to  have  held  the 
rank  of  an  ordinary  provincial  town  under  the  Roman 
Empire:  and  there  is  httle  doubt  that  in  Pliny  (iiL 
11.  s.  16.  §  100)  we  should  read  Uria  for  Varia. 
In  Ptolemy  alio  (iii.  1.  §  77)  we  should  probably 
substitute  Oifptoy  ht  OUpifroPf  as  Veretum  (OMpw- 
Tov)  had  been  alreauly  mentioned  just  before.  The 
modem  town,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Orin^ 
is  a  considerable  pUoe  situated  on  a  hill  of  moderate 
elevation,  but  commanding  an  extensive  view  ow  all 
the  country  round.  There  are  no  ancient  remains, 
but  inscriptions  have  been  found  there  in  the  Mea- 
sapian  dialect,  and  nomeroos  coins,  bearing  the  name 
of  Orra,  which,  though  written  in  Roman  cha- 
ractere,  was  protMbly  the  native  name  of  the  dty. 
(MilUngen,  Numitm.  de  VAne.  Ttaiie,  p.  281.) 

2.  (Uria,  Plin.;  Ol^^ior,  Strab.;  OUpwv,  Ptel.; 
"TpioVy  Dionys.  P. :  Eth.  'Tpiariivs,  Uriaa  or  Urianus: 
Rodi),  a  dty  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Garganaa.  It 
gave  to  the  extensive  bay  formed  by  that  prtjecting 
headhmd  with  the  coast  of  Apulia  on  the  N.,  the 
name  of  Urias  Siivua  (Mel  ii.  4.  §  7.)    Its  nainr  is 


ol 
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Bd  killi  brPliDj  and  Plolnn  J  muog  tb(  dtlM 
of  the  Dmmiiui  or  Nortben)  Apuliuia :  lis  fomier,  Ln- 
dcad,appan  tophoit  S.  of  the  proniDDtorjr  of  Gir- 
guing,  but  ttUB  ia  probibl;  only  sn  ■pparent  iiac- 
cnracy  mrisiog  from  tie  ordei  of  enomerslino.  But  he 
»flBrwHdi  noticu  the  Hyrini  (bj  whicli  it  ii  impOB- 
•ible  that  ba  oui  minii  th*  H^ria  in  CitlabTis)  in  bis 
genenl  UaC  of  towns  id  the  ntttt-ior  of  the  Second 
BcgiEn.  There  ii  no  mode  of  upiHining  thia,  ex(«pt 
by  nappouni;  it  to  be  »  eimple  misiLlie.  (Plm.iii.U. 
■.  IS;  PloL  iii.  1.  §  IT.)     DionjiiDJ)  Peri^etas  iljo 

of  the  Adiimtic  Se*  (wbich  he  protohljr  nguded  u 
commeodXLg  at  the  promoDtoiy  of  Gvgeniu),  end 
tbB  limit  of  Ilp.Tg  ■  towudl  the  N.  (Dionji.  Per. 
380)  :  boiu,  it' la  (Jearlf  of  the  Apoliu  cilj  that 
ho  ia  apeskin^.  No  mention  of  it  ia  ronnd  id  lubtocj ; 
■nd  the  beet  clue  to  ita  poaitioa  la  derived  fioiD  Sinbo, 
who  tells  ua  it  wis  the  flnt  city  which  occurred  on 
Ibe  N  aide  of  ML  G^rginaa.  iTMr  dcubling  the  pn>- 
imiTitorj  of  that  nnme.     Hence,  we  ma;  pkc«  '' 


ipjjruiinistaly  at  lost,  o 


tlie 


ismd) 


projecting  point 
milea  W.  of  Wiati,  and  neu  the  eniruica  of  s  aalt- 
*at«  lake,  or  lagoon,  called  Logo  di  Varano,  w. 
iiame  which  ia  mj  probablj  onlj  a  cormption  of 
Lacua  Urianus.    {Romanelli,  toL  ii.  p.  283,) 

To  thia  citj  maj  pro^iabij  be  SKTibed  the  coisa 
with  the  legend  TPIATINflN,  which  were  assigned 
hj  Millingen  (jVwii.  da  FItalie,  p.  119)  to  Venlun 
in  Calabria. 

S.  (£(A.  "fpiraiii).  The  eai^tcnce  of  a  thiid 
aij  of  tha  name  in  Campania.  tboiiKh  roliog  only 
on  Dumiamatio  aridence.  may  ba  oonajdered  ua  well 
eaUbliahed.  The  coins  in  qneetioD.  which  an  of 
lilnr  and  rery  aumaRKU.  baie  not  only  lypea  pecu- 
liar lo  Campania,  bnC  are  alwaya  found  ui  that 
coaDUy,  and  frequently  together  with  coina  of  Nola, 
which  they  ao  closely  rsiembte  that  some  numis- 
madata  an  cf  opinion  that  Hyrinm  or  Hjrina  was 
a  native  naDM  of  Ihal  city.  It  ia  more  probable  that 
it  was  sittialed  in  ita  immediate  DeigbbourboDd  • 
pertiaps  atanding  in  the  uune  relation  lo  it  iliet 
Palaeopdis  did  Is  Ncapolis  ;  but,  in  either  cau,  tba 

writer  is  very  nmarkable.  (MillineeD,  Xum.  dt 
rAne.  IlaL  p.  138:  Csvedoiii,  JVum.  IlaL  Vtt. 
p.  31;  Priedllnder.  OitHcJu  MHiteH.  pp.  37,  3B.) 
The  legend  TPINA  ia  abbreviated  fconi  TPINAIOS 
orTPlNAinN:  otliera,  howenr.  have  (tbimgh  much 
mora  rarely)  TP1AN03  aod  TFIETHZ.   [K.U.B.] 


UY'RIA  C'''(>'"!  £<*■  ■TfuiT.ii),  a  Boeotiui 
toem,  menUooed  by  Homer  along  with  Aulis.  (Hum. 
/J.  ii.  196.)  Uenca  it  waa  placed  near  Aulia;  bat 
ita  poutiun  waa  quite  uncertain,  and  eoma  of  the 
ancient  crilica  identified  it,  though  without  auffiticnt 
rtaain.  with  Hysiae.  Strabo  placed  it  in  the  leni- 
tory  of  Tunagra.  (Strib.  ii.  pp.  404,  408;  Sleph. 
a.:  v.;  Plin.  i>.  7.  a.  13.) 

HY'RlE,alabeinAetolia.  [Aktoua,  p.  &l,a.] 
UyitlU'^t   (Tp/Jn)),  a  town  of  £ii>,  uj<^a  the 
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by  Homer  aa  ooe  ef  Ike  t<nrai  of  th* 

Epeii.  It  appeora  to  hare  been  r^ardad  ai  cna  of  tb* 
most  andent  of  the  Epeian  towns,  since  it  ia  *^  to 
have  been  (bunded  by  Actor,  tbesoiof  HyTmine,who 
raa  a  daughter  of  Epeiu.  In  tba  time  of  Strabo 
be  town  had  disappeared,  but  its  site  was  marked 
by  a  rocky  promontory  near  Gyiime,  nllfd  Hormina 
or  Uyrmina.  Leake  supposes  tkat  the  town  occupied 
the  position  of  A'aifro  Tomiie,  on  the  peninsnU  o( 
Kltoiiltii  but  both  Bi^Iaya  and  Cutllna.  with  inOT* 
probability,  place  it  further  north,  at  the  modem 
harbour  ^  Xmngiili,  when,  on  a  pnijeeting  punt  of 
land,  an  aome  ancient  ruins.  (Horn.  Jl.  ii.  61»; 
Sliab.  Tiii.  p.  341 ;  Pans.  t.  1.  §g  6,  1 1 ;  Stcph.  B. 
1.  IF. :  Plin.  It.  S.  a  6;  Leake,  Jforeo,  vol.  ii,  p.  17S; 
Boblsye,  Riehertha,  4c.  p.  130j  Curtiut,  F<lopQ»- 
twos,  ™L  ii.  p.  33.) 

HYRTACI'NA  (TprMlxii:  T/wmW  Scyl.  p^ 
IB;  'Ji^inira,  Phd.  in.  17.  §  lOi  £1*. 'Tfnant, 
Tiniuuns,  StejJi.  B.),  a  city  uf  Crele,  which,  littls 
as  we  ieam  of  ita  position  bttB  Ptolemy  and  Sie- 
phanus  nf  Byisnlium,  yet  wa  may  safely  infer  from 
the  former's  worda  that  it  was  nluatad  to  the  SE.  of 
Polyrrhenia,  and  t«  the  W.  of  Lappa.  Scylai(I.c> 
teaches  as  mora  respecting  ita  site;  he  placea  it  cat 
the  S.  of  the  island,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  IXctjm- 
nean  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  Pen^amian  diatricL 
Thot  indication)  agree  wall  with  the  situation  rf  lbs 
ruins  discoTered  by  Mr.  Pisbley  {Traji.  ToL  ii  p. 
1 1 1 )  on  a  bill  near  the  TillBge  of  Ttminia. 

Numamua  Teatiges  of  polyi^onsl  oiaiWDty  an  the 
N.  and  W.  aidaa,  and  muburing  little  mon  tliaa 
half  a  mile  in  length,  an  sUI!  dialing.  On  tba 
other  udes  tba  city  waa  pr*cipitoua.  It  is  curios* 
to  obaarre  the  can  taken  by  the  inbabitanU  io  de- 
fending tha  gateways  of  their  city.  Sol  mly  do 
walk)  project  without  (ha  gate,  but  Aanking  wallt 
■re  executed  within,  ftrming  pssMigea  tlirougb  which 
tka  eimny  would  ha<«  to  piss  before  ha  coukd  set 
foot  within  the  city. 

The  ccdns  of  Hyrtaeina  present  types  similar  la 
those  of  Elyrss,  with  the  nlrogrude  epigraph  AT<IT 
and  TPTAKINinN.  (Raache,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  GOO) 
Mionnet,  Doer,  da  Mii  to),  ii  p.  S77  :  Mionoet, 
Sit^limtia,  ToL  lo.  p.  334.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


HySIAE(T<i«J,'Tola,Slepli.Il...i..).  1.  (£(*. 
'XauiH),  a  town  of  BoeoUa,  in  the  Parasopii,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  Mi.  Cithaeron.  and  on  the  high  rood 
fittn  Thebes  to  Athens.  It  wm  said  to  have  been  a 
colony  from  Uyrin,  and  lo  hare  been  fimnded  by 
Nyciena,  father  of  Antiope.  (Stmb.  ii.  p.  404.) 
Herodotus  saya  that  both  Hysiaa  and  OenoS  were 
Attic  demi  when  they  were  lUen  by  the  Boeoiiant 
in  B.  c  S07.  (Herod,  v.  74.)  It  prijiably,  however, 
bebinged  to  Plana.  (Comp.  Henxl.  li.  108.)  Oeno) 
was  recovered  by  llie  Atiienijuis;  but,  as  Mt.  Ci- 
tiiaeiun  waa  the  natural  boundiuy  between  Attica 
and  Bueoiia,  Hysiae  continued  to  be  a  Uotolian  town. 
Hyaise  is  mentioned  in  the  operations  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Plataaa.  (Herod,  ii  15,25.)  [Pi_». 
r.ikLi.l     Hybiu  waa  in  ruins  In  tlie  time  uf  I'ai^ 
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saaiai,  who  notified  th&n  an  nniinuhed  temple  of 
Apollo  and  a  eacrad  weU.  (Pane,  ul  2.  §  1.)  Leake 
obeerfed  "  a  little  beyond  the  gnat  road  at  the  foot 
of  the  moantain,  a  great  qnantit  j  of  looae  stones  in 
the  fields,  together  with  soom  traces  of  ancient  walls, 
and  the  mouth  of  a  well  or  cistern,  of  Helienio  con- 
strnetion,  now  filled  np.*  This  we  may  conclude  to 
be  the  site  of  Hjsiae.  (Leakr,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  ii.  py  327.)  Hjsiae  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
following  passages :  Eorip.  Btuxh,  751 ;  Thuc  iii 
24,  y.  83. 

2.  {Etk.  Taittnis),  a  town  in  the  Aigeia,  on  the 
road  from  An^oo  to  Tegea,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Pktfthenium.  (Paus.  ii.  24.  §  7,  viii.  6.  §  4,  54.  §  7; 
Strab.  Tiit.  p.  376.)  It  appears  to  have  been  de- 
•troTed  bj  the  Argives,  along  with  Tiryns,  Mycenae, 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia,  after  tlie  Persian 
wan  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  1);  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
stored, and  was  occupied  by  the  Argives  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  War  as  a  frontier-fortress,  till  it  was 
taken  and  destroyed  a  seomid  time  by  the  Laoeda»> 
monians  in  B.  c.  417.  (Thuc  v.  83;  Died.  xii.  81.) 
The  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  Aigives, 
near  Hysiae,  of  which  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §  7)  apeaks, 
lb  placed  in  B.  a  669. 

The  ruins  of  Hysiae  stand  on  an  isolated  hill 
above  the  plain  of  Achlad^ban^tot  {*Ax^Mt9fiw9t, 
from  rfxpWf  ^X^^h  "  *  ^^  pear-tree,"  and  wifntos^ 
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**  a  plain  ").  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  the 
acropolis,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Leake.  (Leake, 
MoreOj  vol.  ii.  p.  334;  Boblaye,  Reekereket,  ffc 
py  48;  Boas,  Reuen  m  /Woponaer,  pi  147.) 

HYSPIRATIS.    [Cambala.] 

HYSSUS  (*T0r<rof ),  a  small  river  m  the  cast  of 
Pontos,  180  stadia  to  the  east  of  Trapexus.  ( Arrian, 
PieripL  p.  6.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
river  is  the  modem  Somvum;  for  the  port-town  at 
its  mouth,  which  bore  the  name  Hyneme  or  Hjfen 
portui,  was  afterwards  called  ^louedpfua  (Ano- 
nym. Peripl.  p.  13),  and,  acoottLng  to  Proeopius 
{B.  O.  iv.  2),  SoiNTo^euMB.  This  port-town,  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  (/.  c.)  and  by  the  Anonymns  (pi 
14),  is  called  in  the  Tab.  Pent.  HyatiUme,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance;  for 
it  was  fortified,  and  hftii  the  ^  cohon  Apuleia  civium 
Romanorum  "  for  its  garrison  (^NotiL  Imp,  OrimL 
27).  [l.  S.] 

HYSTOE,  a  town  of  Crete,  idiich  the  Scholisst 
on  Aratos  (PAoen.  vol  ii.  p.  40,  ed.  Bnhle)  connects 
with  the  Idaean  nymph  Cynosura,  one  of  the  nunes 
of  Zeus.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vd.  i.  p.  434.)       [E.B.J.] 

HYTANIS  or  HYCTANIS,  a  river  of  Carmants 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  which  he  aiys 
washed  down  gdd.  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of 
Onesicritus,  speaks  of  a  similar  river,  but  does  not 
give  its  name  (zv.  p.  726).  [Y.^ 
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